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RED  SEA 
BED  SEA.  The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  Red 
Sea  was  bj  the  Israelites  called  "  the  sea"  {D*J}, 
Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28;  xv.  1.  4,  8,  10,  19; 
Josh.  xxiv.  6,  7 ;  and  manj  other  pa.ssages) ;  and 
specially  •'  the  sea  of  sfiph  "  (ei1D"Q\  Ex-  x.  19 ; 
xiii.  18;  xv.  4,  22;  xxiii.  31  ;  Num.  xiv.  25;  xii. 
4  ;  xxxiii.  10,  11 ;  Dent.  i.  40  ;  xi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10; 
iv.  23;  xxiv.  6;  Judg.  xi.  16;  IK.  ix.  26;  Neh. 
ix.  9 ;  Ps.  cvi.  7,  9,  22 ;  cxxxvi.  13, 15 ;  Jer.  xlix. 
21).  It  is  ulso  perhaps  written  HWD  {2m6P,  LXX.) 
in  Num.  xxi.  14,  rendered  "  Ked  Sea"  in  A.  V. ; 
and  in  like  manner,  in  Dent.  i.  1,  t)-1D,  without 
D'.  The  LXX.  always  render  it  ii  ipvBph.  BiXaaaa 
(except  in  Judg.  xi.  16,  where  S]"ID,  Xi<i>,  is  pre- 
iei-ved).  So  too  in  N.  T.  (Acts  vii.  86  ;  Heb.  xi.  29); 
and  this  name  is  found  in  1  Mace.  iv.  9.  By  the 
cl;issi<5il  geopuphers  this  appellation,  like  its  Latin 
efjiiivaleiit  Mare  Huhntm  or  M.  Erythraeum,  was 
extyri'ied  to  all  the  seas  washing  the  shores  of  the 
AiTxijIan  peninsula,  and  even  the  Indian  Ocean  :  the 
Ked  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  was  i  'ApdBioi 
ic6K-iros,  or  'Apafiixhs  k.,  or  Sinus  Arabicua,  and 
its  KL^tem  branch,  or  the  Oulf  of  the  'Akabeh, 
AiAaviTijj,  'EAovIttji,  'EAwjTiK^j,  kSX-kos,  Sintu 
Ael'initeB,  or  iS".  Aclaniticxt.  The  Gulf  of  Suez 
was  sjiecially  the  Hei-oopolite  Gulf,  'HpuoroKirris 
K6\ros,  Siwis  IlerodiioliUs,  or  S.  Herzipoliticiis. 
Amotig  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Ked  Sea  has  for 
many  centuries  lost  its  old  names :  it  is  now  called 
p.  r  "■■  '  -•  'he  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  a.ediaeval  times, 
I .  ;m,  "  the  sea  of  Ki-Kuizum,"  after  the 

ni.  iia,  "  the  sea-beach,"  the  site  of  which 

is  near,  or  at,  the  modern  Suez.*  In  the  Kur-dn, 
pnrt  of  its  old  name  is  preserved,  the  rare  Arabic 
word  yamm  being  used  in  the  aooount  of  the  pamge 

•  Or,  M  eome  Arab  uthon  say,  the  see  to  to  named 
hoxi  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh's  Iiost ;  Knlxmn  being  • 

ierlratlve  of  ^'Aj.  ^^  thto  signiOcatlon :  or,  acourd- 

ta>(  to  oihem.  from  lu  bring  bemaecl  In  by  mountain!, 
ft-oni  tho  ibinip  root  (Kl'Makreetee's  Khiiat,  cmct.  of  the 
Bra  of  Kl-Kiil/inmV 

»  li»  Kprrf-ral  name  is  "  the  See  of  Rl-Kntxnm ;"  bot  In 
AlfTcrrDt  pans  It  Is  also  callrd  aftnr  tne  neareat  coect,  as 
"  the  ica  of  the  ll\^z."  &c.  CYikoot,  In  the  Moajam). 

<  Yomtm  itgnlHea  •  baiir  of  which  the  bottom  Is  not 
reecued.    tekr  afipUea  toe-'se*"  or  •"ereetriTar." 
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of  the  Red  Sea  (see  also  foot  note  to  p.  1012,  infra 
and  El-Bevdawee's  Comment,  on  VU  Kur-^n,  vil. 
132,  p.  341 ;  and  xx.  81,  p.  602).* 

Of  the  ncmie$  of  this  sea  (1.)  W  (Syr.  l^Oj  and 
j-fcOCLi  —  the  latter  generally  "a  lake;"  Hierog. 

YUMA  ;    Copt.  lOJUL ;    Arabic,  ^)'   signifka 

"  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  Lahr  is  so  applied)  in 
Nah.  iii.  8,  "  Art  thou  better  than  populous  No, 
that  was  situate  among  the  rivei-s  (^tjedrim),  [that 
hai]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rafnpart 
[was]  the  sea  {ydm),  and  her  wall  was  trom  the 
sea  {yarn)  ?* 

(2.)  5)1D"D* ;  in  the  Coptic  version,  AjOJUL 
nCi|^pI.  The  meaning  of  suph,  and  the  reason 
of  its  being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to 
much  learned  controversy.  Gesenius  renders  it  rush, 
reed,  sea-iceed.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  almost 
always  in  connexion  with  the  sea  of  the  Exodus. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  exposure  of 
Moses  in  the  lh*,  (^yc/ir)  ;  for  he  was  laid  in  tApA, 
on  the  brink  of  the  yeSr  (Ex.  ii.  3),  where  (in  the 
s&ph)  he  was  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  (5) ;  and 
in  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  "  (Is.  xix,),  with  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  waters  of  Egypt  •  "  And  the  wate« 
shall  fiiil  from  the  sea  (ySm),  and  the  river  {ndh&r) 
shall  !«  wasted  and  dried  up.  And  they  shall  turn 
the  rivers  {nahdr,  constr.  pi.)  far  away  ;  [anii]  the 
brooks  < yf6r)  of  defence  (or  of  Egypt?)  shiiil  be 
emptied  and  diied  up:  the  reeds  and  Hags  (smph) 
shall  wither.  The  jwjier  reeds*  by  the  brooks  (ye6r), 
by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks  (yedr),  and  evei-ything 


*  Oestoins  adds  Is.  xlz.  5,  quoted  below ;  bat  It  Is  not 
eeqr  to  see  why  thit  should  be  the  Nile  (except  from  pre. 
conceived  notions).  Instead  of  the  ancient  extension  ot  the 
Red  See.  He  allows  the  '  tongue  of  the  Kgyptian  sea 
(ydm)"  In  Is.  xl.  16,  where  the  river  [Nile]  Is  ndAdr. 

•  Heb.  n^l^.  rendered  by  the  L.\X.  axt,  ax*>>  0^ 
Greek  being  derived  ft«m  ^HK.  an  Egyptian  word  de- 
noting "  mamh-fiMS,  reeds,  bulmsbea,  and  any  verdaie 
growing  In  •  marsh."    Qeeenios  renders  il^,  pL  H^^U, 

"  a  naked  or  hare  place,  i.  «.  destltnte  of  trees ;  L«« 

UMd  of  Utcy^aqr  places  CO  the  bulks  of  (be  Nile:    ^ 

<»  T 
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•own  by  the  brooks  {yeor)  shall  wither,  he  Jriren 
away,  and  be  no  Lfnoie].  The  fishers  also  shall 
mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  ani^le  into  the  biooks 
^/edr)  shall  biment,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon 
uie  watei-B  shall  languish.  Moreover  they  that  work 
in  tine  flax,  and  they  that  weave  net  works  (white 
linen  ?)  shall  be  confounded.  And  they  shall  be 
broken  in  the  pui-po-;es  thei'eof,  all  that  make  sluices 
[and]  ponds  for  fish  '  (xix.  5-10).  Suph  only  occure 
in  one  place  bosidei  those  alieady  refen-ed  to ;  in 
Ion.  ii.  5  it  is  written,  "  The  watere  compassed  me 
•liout,  [even]  to  the  soul ;  the  depth  closed  me 
lound  about,  the  weeds  (sAph)  were  wrap|)cd  about 
my  head."  With  this  sinjle  exception,  which  sImws 
tliat  this  product  was  also  found  in  th«  Mediter- 
r.inean,  s&ph  is  Ksyptian,  either  in  the  Ked  Sea,  or 
ill  the  yeSr,  and  this  yeor  in  lix.  ii.  w<ts  ia  the  land 
iif  Goshen.  What  i/edr  signifies  here,  in  Is.  xix., 
mid  generally,  we  shall  exmniue  p;-esently.  But 
first  o(  sUp/i. 

The  signification  of  i\>iO,  s&ph,  most  be  gathered 
fiom  the  foregoing  j^assages.  In  Arabic,  the  word, 
with  this  signification  (which  commonly  is  "  wool  "), 
is  found  only  in  one  passage  in  a  rare  lexicon  (the 
Molikam  MS.).  The  author  says,  "  Soof-el-baJir 
(the  soof  of  the  sea)  is  like  the  wool  of  sheep. 
And  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb:  '  I  will  come  to  thee 
when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the  aoof,'  "  i.  e.  never. 
The  f]-1D  of  the  D*,  it  seems  quite  cei-tiin,  is  a  sea- 
weed rcseiiMing  wool.  Such  sea-weed  is  thrown  up 
ahimdantiy  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Kiirst 
sjiys,  s.  V.  C|1D,  "  Ab  Aethiopibus  herba  quaedam 
siip/io  appellabatur,  quae  in  pi-ofundo  maris  rubri 
ciescit,  quae  rubra  est,  rubrumque  colorem  continet, 
j>annis  tiugendis  in.^ervientem,  teste  Hieronymo  de 
qualitate  mans  rubri "  (p.  47,  &c.).  Diodorus  (iii. 
c.  19),  Ailemidoriis  (ap.  Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Aga- 
tharchides  (e<l.  Miiller,  p.  136-7),  speak  of  the  weed 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Ehrenberg  (in  Winer)  enu- 
merates Fuctts  latifoliits  on  the  shores  of  this  sea, 
and  at  Suez  Fucus  crispis,  F.  trinodis,  F.  turbinatm, 
F.  papillos'ts,  F.  diaphanus,  &(;.,  and  the  specially 
red  weed  Trichodesmiam  erythraenm.  The  Coptic 
version  rendei-s  suph  by  shiiri  (see  above),  supposed 
to  be  the  hieroglyphic  "  SHKR"  (sesi?).  If  this  be 
the  sjime  as  the  sari  of  Pliny  Tsee  next  paragraph), 
we  must  conclude  that  shari,  like  s^ph,  was  both 
marine  and  fluvial.  The  passage  in  Jonah  proves  it 
to  be  a  marine  product ;  and  that  it  was  found  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  numerous  passages  in  which  that  sea 
is  called  the  sea  of  suph  leave  no  doubt. 

But  C]"ID  may  have  been  also  applied  to  any  sub- 
stance resembling  wool,  produced  by  &  fluvial  rtttk, 
such  as  the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a  synecdoche  to 

such  rush  itself.    Golius  says,  s.  tj.  iS^yJt  on  the 

S  o^ 
authenty  of  Ibn-Maaroof  (afler  explaining  (S^yJ 

by  "  papp-us  herba "),  "  Hinc  <^i  wkjr  Jai*    [the 

cotton  of  the  papyms]  gossipium  papyri,  quod  lunoe 
simile  ex  thyrso  coiligitur,  et  permixtum  calci  efhcit 
tenacissimum  caementi  genus."  This  is  curious ; 
and  it  may  also  be  observe*!  that  the  papyrus,  which 
included  more  than  one  kind  of  ci/perus,  grew  in 
he  mai-shcs,  and  in  lands  on  which  about  two  feet 


this  is  unsatisfactorr.  Boothroyd  says,  "  Our  traoslatui  ts 
tfttr  others,  snppa,ed  this  word  to  signify  the  papyrus; 
»iut  *1thcm  any  jiut  authority.    Kimchi  explauu,  ■  Arotb 
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in  depth  of  the  waters  of  the  inundation  retrained 
(Wi\\i\nson's  Ancient  Egi/ptians,  iii.  61,  149.  citing 
Pliny,  xiii.  11,  .Strab.  xvii.  550);  and  that  this  in 
agreeable  to  the  position  of  the  ancient  head  of  the 
gulf,  with  its  canals  and  channels  for  iirigation 
(yedriin?),  connecting  it  with  the  Kile  and  with 
I^e  Mareotis ;  and  we  may  supposi;  that  in  tliit 
and  other  similar  districts,  the  jwipyrus  w.as  cuiti 
vated  in  the  yedrim:  the  marshes  of  Egyj)t  aj-e 
now  in  the  noilh  of  the  Delta  and  are  .salt  lands. — 
As  a  fluvial  rush,  siph  would  be  found  in  mai'sh- 
lands  as  well  as  streams,  and  in  bi-ackith  w.tter  .as 
well  as  in  sweet.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  low 
mai-shy  place  near  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  to 
this  day  called  Ghaweybet  el-Boos,  "  the  bed  <.f 
reeds,"  and  another  place  near  Suez  has  the  sjime 
name ;  Unct's  perhaps  of  the  great  fields  of  reds 
rushes,  and  papyrus,  which  flourished  here  of  ohl. 
See  also  Pi-hahiroth,  "  the  place  where  sedge 
grows"  (?).  Fresnel  [Dissertation  sur  le  schari 
des  E'gyptiena  et  le  sou/  des  Hehreiuc,  Joiirn. 
Asiat.  4*  s^rie,  xi.  pp.  274,  &c.)  enumerates  some 
of  the  reeds  found  in  Egypt.  There  is  no  .sound 
reason  for  identifying  any  one  of  these  with  suph. 
Fresnel,  in  this  curious  paper,  endeavoui-s  to  prove 
tliat  the  Coptic  "  shari  "  (in  the  yam  shari)  was  the 
Arundo  Aeijyptiaca  of  Desfbntaines  (in  modern 
Arabic  boos  larisee,  or  Pei-sian  cane) :  but  there 
appear  to  be  no  special  grounds  for  selecting  this 
variety  for  identification  with  the  fluvial  shari  ; 
and  we  must  entirely  dissent  from  his  suggestion 
that  the  shari  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  same,  and 
not  sea-wef'd :  apart  from  the  evidence  which  con- 
troveils  his  arguments,  they  are  in  themselves  quite 
inconclusive.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  catalogue  of 
reeds,  &c,,  ;s  fuller  than  Fresnel's,  and  he  sugge.sts 
the  Cypenis  Dives  or  fiustigiatus  (Arabic,  Dees]  to 
be  the  sari  of  Pliny.  The  latter  says,  "  Fructicosi 
est  genus  sari,  circa  Nilum  nascens,  duorum  fere 
cubitorum  altitudine,  poUicai-i  crassitudine,  coma 
papp-i,  simileque  manditur  modo"  {N.  H.  xiii.  2o, 
see  also  Theophr.  iv.  9). 

The  occunence  of  suph  in  the  yedr  (Ex.  ii.,  Isa. 
xix.)  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Ex.  ii.),  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  which  in 
other  respcts  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  article, 

(3.)  in;  (Hierog.  ATUR,  AUR ;  Copt.  eiGpO, 
I^pO,  I^.pU3,  Memphitic  dialect,  lepO, 
Sahidic;,  signifies  "  a  river."  It  seems  to  apply  to 
"  a  great  river,"  or  the  like,  and  also  to  "  an  arm  of 
the  sea;"  and  perhaps  to  "a  sea"  absolutely;  like  the 
Arabic  bahr.  Ges.  says  it  is  almost  exclusively  used 
of  the  Nile ;  but  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  do 
not  necessarily  bear  out  this  conclusion.  By  far  the 
greater  number  refer  to  the  sojoum  in  Egy|)t:  these 
areGen.xli.  1,2,3,17,  18,  Pharaoh's  dream;  Ex.  i. 
22,  the  exposure  of  the  male  children  ;  Ex.  ii.  3,  5, 
the  exposure  of  Mo-<es;  Ex.  vii.  15  seqq.,  and  xvii. 
5,  Moses  before  Pharaoh  and  tlie  plague  of  blood ; 
and  Ex.  viii.  5,  7,  the  plague  of  frogs.  The  next 
most  important  instance  is  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
already  quoted  in  full.  Then,  that  of  Amos  (viiL 
8,  comp.  ix.  5),  where  the  land  shall  rise  up  wholly 
as  a  flood  (year)  ;  and  shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned 
as  [by]  the  flood  (jjeor)  of  Egypt.  The  great  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel  against  Pliaiaoh  and  against  all 

est  nomen  appellativum  olerum  et  berbamm  virenOum.' 
Hence  we  luay  render, '  TLe  marchy  [tic^  m?dowg  [«fc]  n 
the  iD'<iuli  of  the  river,"    kc 
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Egypt,  where  Pliaraoh  is  "the  p-eat  dragon  that 
Ijeth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers  (VTj<^),  which  hath 
Maid,  My  river  (*TX*)  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made 

[it]  for  myself"  (xxix.  3),  uses  the  jil.  throughoMt, 
with  the  abor«;  exception  and  verse  9,  "  because  he 
bath  said.  The  river  (TK^)  [is]  mine,  and  1  have 
-maiie  it  ;*'  it  cannot  be  supposec!  that  Phaiaoh  would 
have  siiid  of  the  XiU  that  he  had  made  it,  and  the 
y<i5>ago  scoins  to  refer  to  a  great  canal.  As  Ezekiel 
was  it>ntpm|ioi-ary  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  may  he 
not  here  have  refeired  to  the  re-excavation  of  the 
can-il  of  the  Red  Sea  by  that  Phai-aoh?  That  canal 
may  have  at  least  received  the  name  of  the  canal  of 
I'hnraoh,  just  as  the  same  canal  when  i-e-excavated 
fiif  the  liist  time  was  "  the  c:inal  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,"  and  continued  to  be  so  called. — 
Ff^-  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8, 
ic  the  prophecy  against  Necho;  in  Isa.  xxiii.  10, 
wiiere  its  application  is  doubtful ;  and  in  Dan.  xii. 
5,  G,  whei-e  it  is  held  to  be  the  Euphrates,  but  may 
be  the  gieat  canal  of  Babylon.  The  pi.  yeonm, 
eeems  to  be  otten  used  intei  changeably  with  year 
(as  in  Ez.  xxix.,  and  Xah.  iii.  8) ;  it  is  used  for 
"  rivei-s,"  or  "  channels  of  water ;"  and,  while  it  is 
not  restiicted  to  Egypt,  especially  of  thobe  of  the 
Nile. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  passsages  in  which 
It  occurs  theie  appeai-s  to  be  no  conclusive  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  yedr  applies  generally,  if 
ever,  to  the  Nile.  In  the  passages  i-elating  to  the 
exposure  of  Moses  it  .ippeare  to  apply  to  the  ancient 
extension  of  the  Red  .Ssi  towards  Tanis  (Zoax, 
Avaris),  or  to  the  am-ient  canal  (see  below)  through 
which  the  water  of  the  Nile  passed  to  the  "  tongue 
•■f  thp  K_'\'l'f  ian  sea."  The  water  was  potable  (Ex. 
\ii.  18  J,  l)Ut  so  is  that  of  the  I.akeofthe  Feiyoom  to 
its  own  fishennen,  though  genei-ally  very  brackish  : 
and  the  canal  miust  have  leceived  water  fn>m  the 
Nile  during  every  inumlation,  and  then  most 
have  been  sweet.  During  the  height  of  the  inun- 
dation, the  sweet  water  would  flow  into  the  Red 
Sea.  The  ])a-s;i;:e  of  the  canal  was  regulated  by 
sluices,  whic-h  excluded  the  watei-s  of  the  Red  Sc« 
ami  sweetened  by  the  water  of  the  canal  the  salt 
lakes.  Strabo  fxvii.  1,  §2i)  says  that  they  were 
•'  '      '     .  •t,  and  iu  his  time  containe<i  good 

with  water  fowl :  the  position  of 
•    t       -  -.,  ie  lonveniently   discussed   in  an- 

other }Mrt  of  this  article,  on  the  ancient  geography 
of  the  heail  of  the  gulf.  It  miust  not  be  foi-gotten 
that  the  Pharaoh  of  Mom«  was  of  a  dynasty  residing 
at  Tanis,  and  that  the  exteimion  of  the  Red  Sea, 
"th?  tniipue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea,"  stretched  in 
sniient  tiim-i  into  the  lM)rd«'rs  of  the  land  of  (Joshen, 
•luiui  ;'>n  miles  north  of  its  present  head,  and  half- 
way towards  Tanis.  There  is  abundant  proof  of 
'  tJie  former  cultivation  of  this  country,  which  must 
have  been  e'lectcd  by  the  canal  from  the  Nile  jiwt 

»  Th"  Moliammadiin  account  of  the  exposure  of  Moms 

I*  lllr^>')^.    M<i»eH,  we  rcxl,  was  laid  In  the  yamm  (wbirb 

i«  »x[.iiim.!  'r.  1^  the  Nile,  tliough  lliat  river  la  not  fbe- 

1  the  arlc  waa  carrifd  by  the  cnrrpnt 

:i  river  (fiuAr).  ton  Ultf,  at  llic  furt»i*T 

,ir»»iriii«ivili(.ii  (KllleyiiuwM-'r ''"M- i 

•Ki^.  XX. :»,  )i.:.95,aiiil  l-./-/.iiiiultliab-~>*'» 

fomm  ihe  A'e»A«A <(/).     WliiW'  wi-  |.1»  «  ou 

dei»  I.  .  1  in  rrU'loiu  cf  UiliUcal  event*. 

thcrr  :.  T  o(  truth. 

k  II     ..  1.  «7.  Ac.)  I«  plrtiaantlyaevere 

oc  t)n"  i>t..'v  .1  kitii^'-.rytlirn...;  l>Qt,  with  nil  hia  rare  Mnc 
Isr,  be  was  len.inuii  of  Arab  blau>ry,  which  i>  brn  ol  wie 
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mentioned,  and  by  numerous  canaU  and  liianneii 
for  irrigation,  the  yed-im,  so  often  aieniioned  with 
the  year.  Theiv  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  jn 
Isa.  lix.  6  (comp.  xi.  15),  for,  if  the  Rol  S«\  be- 
came closed  at  Suez  or  thei-eabout,  the  sApi  left 
on  the  beaches  of  the  yedr  must  have  dried  up  ^ml 
rotted.  Tiie  ancient  beaches  in  the  tract  herj 
spoken  of,  which  demonstrate  successive  e!evattjns^ 
are  well  kuown.s 

(4.)  fi  ipvdpa.  6d\eurtra.  The  origin  of  <iiis  ap- 
pellation h;is  been  the  source  of  more  sjieculatior. 
even  than  the  obscuie  suph  ;  for  it  lies  more  withir 
the  range  of  general  scholai'ship.  The  theories  ad- 
vanced to  account  lor  it  have  been  ot\cn  puerile,  and 
generally  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Their  authors 
may  be  divided  into  two  schools.  The  first  hare 
a.scribed  it  to  some  natuiul  phenomenon ;  such  as 
the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  mountains  of 
the  western  coast,  looking  as  if  they  were  sprinkled 
with  Havannah  or  Brazil  snuff,  or  brick-dust  (Bruce), 
or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea  (Gosselin,  ii.  78-84)  ;  the  red  colour  of  the 
water  sometimes  caa«!ed  by  tlie  presence  of  zoophytes 
(Salt ;  Ehrenberg) ;  the  red  coral  of  the  sea  ;  f  lie  red 
sea-weed  ;  and  the  red  storks  that  have  been  seen 
in  gicat  ntimbei-s,  &c.  Reland  {IM  Mare  RrAro, 
Diss.  Miscell.  i.  pp.  59-1 17)  argues  that  the  epithet 
red  was  applied  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  seas  on 
account  of  their  tropical  heat ;  as  indeed  was  said 
by  Aitemidorus  {op.  Stralw,  xvi.  4,  20),  that  the 
sea  was  called  red  because  of  the  reflexion  of  the  sun. 
The  second  have  endeavoured  to  find  an  etymological 
derivation.  Of  these  the  earliest  (European)  writeis 
proposed  a  derivation  from  Edom,  "led,"  by  the 
Gi-eeks  translated  literally.  Among  them  were  N. 
Fuller  {Miscell.  Sacr.  iv.  c.  20) ;  before  him,  Sca- 
liger,  in  his  notes  to  Festus ;  Toce  Ae<jyplinos,  ed. 
1 574 ;  and  still  earlier  Genebrard,  Comment,  ad  Ps. 
106  ;  l?ochart  {I'haleg,  iv.  c.  34)  adopted  this  tlieory 
(see  Kcland,  IHss.  Miacell.  i.  85,  ed.  1706).  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its 
name  from  a  great  king,  EiTthras,  who  reigned  iu 
the  adjitcent  country  (.>trab.  xvi.  p.  4,  §20;  Pliny, 
.V.  //.  vi.  cap.  23,  §28  ;  Agatharch.  i.  §5;  Philostr. 
iii.  15,  and  others;:*  the  stories  that  have  come 
down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of  the  tradition 
that  Himyer  wns  the  name  of  apparently  the  chief 
tamily  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  gresit  South-.\rabian 
kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites,  and  Homeritae. 
Himyer  a|)peais  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
*•  ahmar,"  red  (Himyer  was  so  called  because  of  the 
red  colour  of  his  clothing,  Kn'Ntttcei/ree  in  CattasiHf 
i.  54)  :  "aafar"  also  signifies  "red,"  and  is  the 
root  of  the  names  of  several  places  in  the  penin- 
sula so  calk-d  on  ao-ount  of  their  i^iness  laee 
Mw-dsid,  p.  263,  Ac);  this  may  point  to  Ophlr: 
(fro/ci(  is  red,  and  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (Heitxl.  rii.  89).  We  can  scairely 
doubt,  CO  tbeae  etymological  grounds,'   the  ocn- 


ntmost  Taloe,  mai  of  the  Tartaoa  proob  of  a  connexioa 
between  this  ErytbrM  aad  Himyer,  and  tbe  rhorntcians 
In  Uneiufie.  race,  aod  reliftim.  Besidee.  ReUnd  had  a 
theory  of  bis  own  to  mpiwrt. 

I  1(  wF  c<iaoede  tbe  dertvatJon,  It  cannot  be  oeld  Uim 
:b<-  lin-eka  mistniisUted  toe  name  of  Himyer.  (iire 
Iti'land,  /tin.  MUeeU.  L  10l.>  It  U  wnrihy  of  mentioo 
U.al  tlir  Arab*  often  call  themaeWea  "  Ihr  red  nirn."  m 
dlatinctitiUit-d  from  tbe  black  or  negm,  and  tbe  yellow  or 
'^nranian,  rucea:  though  they  call  tli>TiiM'lve«  '•  ilie  bibck." 
an  di«tiiiRui>he<l  ttum  tbe  man  northern  raora,  wliuot  tbey 
term  "thr  red;"  an  Ikia  ettithft  U  uriM  by  tfa^m.  whit 
tbil»  aBrlk-A.  M  1«nlnf  Imb  "  red  "  and  ■'  nhlir.' 

.H  T  i 
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TinwAh,  "  the  lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  m  ap- 
posed to  nuirk  the  ancient  head  of  the  (;iilf.  The 
canal  thnt  connected  this  with  the  Nile  wa«  of 
Pharnonlc  origin.*  It  was  anciently  known  a«  tt-e 
"  Kossa  IVginn,"  and  the  "  lanal  cf  Hero."  Pliny, 
Diodorus,  iind  Strabo,  state  that  (up  to  their  time) 
it  reached  only  to  the  bitter  sprinfjs  (which  ap]>ear 
to  be  not  tlie  present  bitter  lakes,  but  lakes  west 
of  Heroopolis),  the  extension  l>eing  abandoned  OD 
acc-ount  of  the  supposed  greater  height  of  the  water* 
of  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  Herod.  Hi.  cap.  158) 
it  left  the  Nile  (the  Tanitic  branch,  now  the  canal 
of  Kl-Mo'izz)  »t  Bnbiistis  (Fi-beseth),  and  a  canal 
exists  at  this  day  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
ajijieai-s  to  be  the  ancient  channel.  The  canal  was 
four  days'  voyage  in  length,  and  sufficiently  broail 
for  two  triremes  to  row  abreast  (Herod,  ii.  158; 
or  100  cubits,  Strab.  xvii.  1,  §26;  and  100  feet, 
J'liny,  vi.  cap.  29,  §33).  The  time  at  whi<.h  the 
canal  was  extended,  after  the  drying  up  of  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  pre.sent  head  is  unceiiain, 
but  it  must  have  been  late,  and  probably  since  the 
Mohammadan  conquest.  Traces  of  the  ancient 
channel  throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  vicinity 
of  Bubastis,  exi.st  at  inteixals  in  the  present  day 
(Descr.  de  r£'.iypte,  E.  M.  xi.  37-381,  and  v.  135- 
158,  8vo.  e<l.). — The  Amiiis  Trajamis  {TpaXavhs 
iroT.  pt.  iv.  5,  §54),  now  the  canal  of  Cairo,  was 
probiibly  of  Pharaonic  origin  ;  it  was  at  any  rate  re- 
paired by  the  emj^ror  Adrian ;  and  it  joined  the 
ancient  canal  of  the  Ked  Sea  between  Bubastis  and 
Heroojwlis.  At  the  Arab  conquest  of  Kgypt,  this 
was  found  to  be  closed,  and  was  reopened  by  'Amr 
by  command  of  'Omar,  after  whom  it  was  called 
the  "  canal  of  the  Pnnce  of  the  Faithful."  Country- 
boats  sailed  down  it  (and  passed  into  the  Red  Sea  to 
Yembo' — see  Shems-ed  Deen  in  D^scr.  de  rE'i/ypte, 
8vo.  ed.,  xi.  359),  and  the  water  of  the  Nile  ran 
into  the  sea  at  El-Kulzum ;  but  the  fonner  com- 
merce of  Kgypt  was  not  in  any  degree  restored ; 
the  canal  was  opened  with  the  intention  of  securing 
supplies  of  grain  fiom  Egypt  in  case  of  famine 
in  Arabia  ;  a  feeble  intercourse  with  the  newly- 
importiuit  holy  cities  of  Arabia,  to  jirovide  for  the 
wants  of  the  pilgrims,  was  its  principal  use.  In 
A.H.  105,  El-Slansoor  oi-dered  it  to  be  filled  up  ("the 
Khitat,  Descr.  of  the  Canals),  in  order  to  cut  off 
supplies  to  the  Shiya'ee  heretics  in  El-Medeeneh. 
Now  it  does  not  flow  many  miles  beyond  Cairo, 
but  its  channel  is  easily  traceable. 

The  land  north  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is 
a  plain  of  heavy  sand,  merging  into  marsh-land 
near  the  Jlediterranean  coast,  and  extending  to  Pa- 
lestine. We  learn  from  El-Makreezee  that  a  tradi- 
tion existed  of  this  plain  having  been  fonnerly  well 
cultivated  with  satlVon,  safflower,  and  sugar-cane, 
and  peopled  throughout,  from  the  frontier-town  of 
El-'.\reesh  to  El-'Abbaseh  in  Wadi-t-Tumeylat 
(see  Exodus,  the,  Map;  The  Khitat,  s.  v.  Jifdr; 
comp.  Mardsid,  ib.).  Doubtless  the  drying  up  oi 
the  gulf  with  its  canal  in  the  south,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  land  in  the  north,  have  converted 
this  once  (if  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  though 
we  cannot  extend  this  fertility  as  far  as  El-'Areesh) 
notoriously-fertile  tract  into  a  provert'ially  sandy 
arid  parched  desert.  This  region,  including  W6di-t- 
Tumeylat,  was  probably  the  frontier  land  occupied 
in  part  by  the  Israelites,  and  open  to  the  incursions 

k  Comraence<lbySesOstrls(Aristot  J/efeor.  i.  14 ;  Strab.  I  by  Darliis  H3^tns)ig,  uhI  by  PtoL  Philadelpbns.     Sci 
L  os\9  Evli.:  Plin.  HUt.  Nat.  vi.  29;  Herod.  Ii.  158:  Died.  <  Eneyc.  BrU.  art  'Egvpt.' 
'  S3;  0)  tar  -Nocbo  U.,  mostprobably  the  tonner;  oontinaed 


dezion  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  llimyerites, 
or  that  in  this  is  the  true  origin  of  tlte  appellation 
of  the  Red  .S-a.  But  when  the  ethnological  side  of 
the  question  is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much 
•trengthencd.  The  South-.\rabian  kingdom  was  a 
Joktanite  (or  Shemite)  nation  mixed  with  a  Cushite. 
Tills  admixture  of  races  produced  two  results  (as 
in  the  somewhat  simdar  cases  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
&c.) :  a  genius  for  ma.ssive  architecture,  and  rare 
sealiuing  ability.  The  Southeni  Arabians  canned 
on  all  the  commerce  of  Egyi)t,  Palestine,  and  Arabia, 
with  India,  until  shortly  belbrc  our  own  era.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  Phoenician  oJiaracter- 
istic,  nor  on  that  which  made  Solomon  call  for  the 
a.ssistance  of  Hiram  to  build  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salt  m.  The  Philistine,  and  early  Crefcm  and  Carian, 
colonists  may  have  been  connectt-d  with  the  .South- 
Arabian  race.  If  the  Assyrian  school  would  trace 
the  Phoenicians  to  a  Chaldaean  or  an  Assyrian 
origin,  it  might  be  replied  that  the  Cushites,  whence 
came  Nimrod,  passed  along  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  that  Berosus  (in  Cory,  2nd  ed.  p.  60) 
tells  of  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Chaldaea,  before 
the  Assyrian  dynasty,  a  story  also  preserved  by  the 
Arabian  historians  (El-Mes'cnxiee,  Golden  Meadovs, 
US.). — The  Red  Sea,  therefore,  was  most  probably 
the  Sea  of  the  Red  men.  It  adds  a  link  to  the 
curious  chain  of  emigration  of  the  Phoenicians  from 
the  Yemen  to  Syria,  Tyie,  and  Sidon,  the  .shores 
and  islands  of  the  Mediteiranean,  especially  the 
African  coasts  of  that  sea,  and  to  Spain  and  the 
tar-distant  northerly  ports  of  their  commerce;  as 
distant,  and  across  oceans  as  terrible,  as  those  reached 
by  their  Himyerite  brethren  in  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  Sejis. 

Ancient  Limits. — The  most  impoilant  change  in 
the  Red  Sea  has  been  the  drying  up  of  its  northern 
extremity,  "  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea." 
The  land  about  the  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and 
that  near  the  Mediterranean  become  depressed. 
The  head  of  the  gulf  has  consequently  retired 
gradually  since  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled :  "  And  the 
Lord  shall  utterly  desti-oy  the  tongue  of  the 
Egyptian  sea"  (xi.  15);  "the  watere  shall  fail 
fi  om  the  sea "  (xix.  5) :  the  tongue  of  the  Red 
Sea  has  diied  up  for  a  distance  of  at  least  50  miles 
from  its  ancient  head,  and  a  cultivated  and  well- 
peopled  province  has  been  changed  into  a  desolate 
wilderness.  An  ancient  canal  conveyed  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  flowing  through  the 
Wddi-t-TumeylAt,  and  in-igating  with  its  system  of 
water-channels  a  large  extent  of  country ;  it  also 
provided  a  means  for  conveying  all  the  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea,  once  so  important,  by  water  to  the 
Nile,  avoi<ling  the  risks  of  the  desert-jouniey,  and 
securing  water-carriage  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Meiliteiranean.  The  drying  up  of  the  head  of  the 
^ulf  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  this  canal. 

The  country,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  is 
no'.v  a  desert  of  gi-avelly  sand,  with  wide  patches 
tbout  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  i-aiik  marsh  land,  now 
Klled  the  "Bitter  Lakes''  fnot  those  of  Strabo). 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  salt  waste,  is  a 
imall  lake  sometimes  called  the  lake  of  Heroopolis 
i^the  city  at^r  which  the  gulf  of  Suez  was  called 
th«  Heroopolite  Gulf):  the  lake  is  now  Birket  et- 
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9f  t).t  wild  tribes  ot  Uie  Arabian  desert;  and  the  I 
yeir,  as  we  have  given  good  reaton  for  believing,  in  ' 
this  application,  was  apparently  tli»  ancient  head  of 
tlie  piilf  or  the  canal  of  the  Red  Se,\,  with  its  yeirim  i 
or  w  '-,  on  which  Ga^hen  and  much  of 

the  ]  :  it  dej>ended  for  their  fertihty.        j 

J  ,.,<,,  .,  ,  •^u^.ription. — In  extreme  length,  the  I 
Red  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Bdb  el-  | 
Wendeb  (or  rather  Has  Bab  el-JIendeb)  in  lat.  | 
12°  40'  N.,  to  the  modem  head  of  the  Gulf  of  j 
Suez,  lat.  30'  N.  Its  greate>t  width  may  be  stated 
roughly  at  about  200  geogi-aphical  miles ;  this  is  j 
about  lat.  16°  30',  but  the  navig-able  channel  is 
nere  i«ally  narrower  than  in  some  other  poitiona, 
gixiups  of  islands  and  rocks  stretching  out  into  the 
sea,  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  50  miles  from  the  Afiican  coast.  Fi-om 
shoi-e  to  shore,  its  naiTowcst  pai-t  is  at  \i&s  Benifs, 
bt.  24°,  on  the  Atiican  coast,  to  Ras  Bereedee 
opposite,  a  little  north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  El- 
Wedeeneh  ;  and  thence  northwards  to  Ras  Mo- 
hammad (».  e.  exclusive  of  the  Gults  of  Suez  and 
the  'Akabeh),  the  sea  maintains  about  the  same 
average  width  of  100  geogi-aphical  miles.  South- 
waixls  from  KAs  Ben^,  it  opens  out  in  a  bix)ad 
reach  ;  contracts  again  to  neailv  the  above  narrow- 
ness at  Jcd'Jah  (correctly  Juddah),  lat.  21°  30', 
Jftc  port  of  Mekkeh  ;  and  opens  to  its  extreme  width 
south  of  the  la^t  named  poit. 

At  Ris  ^lohammad,  the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the 
granitic  {)eninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs:  the 
westernmost,  or  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  130 
geop-aphical  miles  in  length,  with  an  avei-age  width 
of  about  18,  though  it  contracts  to  less  than  10 
miles:  the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  EI-'.\kabeh,  is 
only  about  90  miles  long,  from  the  Straits  of 
Tiiin,  to  the  'Akabeh  [Elath],  and  of  propor- 
tionate naiTowness.  The  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Suez,  near  tiie  shores,  is  very 
dilficult  from  the  abundance  of  shoals,  coral-reefs, 
iDcks,  and  small  islands,  which  render  the  channel 
mtiicate,  and  cause  strong  cun-ents  often  of  un- 
known force  and  direction  ;  but  in  mid-channel, 
exclusive  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a 
width  of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Daelalus  reef 
(Wellsted,  ii.  300). — The  bottom  in  deep  sound- 
ings is  in  most  places  sand  and  stones,  from  Suez  as 
far  as  Juddah  ;  and  thence  to  the  straits  it  is  com- 
monly mud.  The  deejicst  sounding  in  the  excellent 
Admiralty  chart  is  1054  fathoms,  in  lat.  22°  30'. 

JouiTi' ying  southwards  fiom  Suez,  on  our  let^  is 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [Sinai]:  on  the  right,  is  the 
desert  coast  o(  Egypt,  of  limestone  formation  like 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt,  the 
cliffs  on  the  sea-maigin  stretching  landwai-ils  in  a 
great  itx^ky  plateau,  while  more  inland  a  chain  of 
Tolcanic  mountains  (beginning  al)OUt  lat.  28°  4' 
and  running  south)  rejir  their  lolly  peaks  at  in- 
teivals  aU>ve  the  limestone,  generally  about  15 
miles  distant.  Of  the  most  impoitant  is  Gebel 
Ghirib,  »>()0O  ft.  high  ,  and  as  the  Straits  of  Jubal 
are  jklsmsI,  the  p.Mks  of  the  primitive  range  attain  a 

fceiirht  <ii  al..iui  4.- t.i  6900 ft.,  until  tlie  "  Elba" 

group  rises  ill  a  hiic  niass  about  lat.  22°.  Further 
inland  is  the  Gel)el-<HM>ukhkh<in,  the  •' pori)hyry 
mountiin  "  of  I'toleniy  (iv.  5,  §27  ;  M.  Claudiiuum, 
•ee  M.i  lor.  ';,•  »;r.  Mm.  Atlas  vii.),  6000  ft.  high, 
alxdit  .'7  mil  s  trom  the  coa.it,  where  the  porjihyry 
quarries  t.iiii.rly  supplied  Rome,  and  where  are 
some  reni:iiiis  4if  the  time  of  Trajan  (Wilkinson's 
Modem  /:,,,//,t  wui  Thebet.  ii.  383);  and  be*ides 
theke,  along  thik  l«t«rt  southwaitta  are  "qjarrics  of 


Tnnous  fTnnites,  MTjK»ntin<ii.  Breccia  Verde,  slatra, 
and  micaceous,  t.\lcose,  and  other  schists  "  [id.  382). 
Gebel-ez-Zeyt,  "the  mountain  of  oil,"  cIo«e  to  the 
sea,  abounds  in  |>etrolcum  <  id.  385).  This  coa.it 
is  esj>ecially  interesting  in  a  Biblical  po.nt  of  view, 
bi  here  were  some  of  the  eailiest  monasteries  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  >n  those  secluded  and 
barren  mountains  lived  very  lurly  Christian  hermits. 
The  content  of  St.  Anth<nv  fof  the  Thebals), 
"  Deyr  Mir  .Antooniyoos,'"'  and  that  of  St.  Paul, 
"  Deyr  Mar  Bolus,"  are  of  gieat  renown,  and  were 
once  itnpoitant.  They  are  now,  like  ail  ILastem 
monasteries,  decayed ;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony 
gives,  from  its  monks,  the  Patriai-ch  of  the  Coptic 
church,  fonnerly  chosen  from  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries [id.  381). — South  of  the  «  Elba"  chain,  the 
country  gi-adually  sinks  to  a  phiin,  until  it  rises  to 
the  highland  of  Geedan,  lat.  15^,  and  thence  to 
the  straits  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  .\frican  cojist  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled;  first  beyond 
Suez  by  Bedawees  chiefly  of  the  Ma'dzee  tribe. 
South  of  the  Kuseyr  road,  are  the  'Abab'deh  ;  and 
beyond,  the  Bishdrees,  the  southeni  branch  of 
which  are  called  by  Arab  writei-s  Beji,  whose  cus- 
toms, language,  and  ethnology,  demand  a  careful 
investigation,  whicJi  would  undoubtedly  be  repaid 
by  curious  results  (see  El-Makreezee's  Khitat,  Descr. 
of  the  Bejh,  and  Descr.  of  the  Pesert  of  Endltdb  ; 
Quatremere's  Essays  on  these  subjects,  in  his  AtS- 
moires  Hist,  et  Geogr.  siir  fJ^gy/jte,  ii.  pp.  1 34, 1 62 ; 
and  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  2nd 
ed.  p.  109)  ;  and  then,  coast-tribes  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Gulf  of  El-'Akabeh  (i.  e.  "of  the  Mountain- 
road")  is  the  tcnnination  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Ghor  or  'Arahah  that  runs  northwards  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow  valley  ;  the  sides  are  lotly 
and  precipitous  mountains,  of  entire  bairenness;  the 
bottom  is  a  liver-like  sea,  running  nearly  straight  for 
its  whole  length  of  about  90  miles.  The  northerly 
winds  ruf:  down  this  gorge  with  uncommon  fury, 
and  render  its  navigation  extremely  perilous,  causing 
at  the  same  time  strong  counter  cuirents ;  while 
most  of  the  few  anchorages  are  open  to  the  southerly 
gales.  It  "  has  the  appearance  of  a  ntiTow  deep 
ravine,  extending  nearly  a  hundred  milei  ii:  a  straight 
dii«ction,  and  the  circumjacent  hills  use  in  some 
places  two  thousand  feet  pei-penilicularly  from  th« 
shore"  (W'.llsted,  ii.  108).  The  western  shore  m 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Arabian  chain  ol 
mountfiins,  the  continuation  of  the  southeni  spure 
of  the  Lebanon,  skill  the  eastern  coast,  and  rise  to 
about  3500  ft.,  while  Gebel  Teybet-'Alee  near  the 
.'^traits  is  6000  ft.  There  is  no  pasturage,  and  little 
fertility,  except  near  the  'Akabeh,  where  are  dat^ 
groves  and  other  plantations,  &c.  In  earlier  days, 
Uiis  last-named  place  was  (it  is  said)  famous  for  iU 
fertility.  The  Island  of  Graia,  Jezeeret  Fara'oon, 
once  fortified  and  held  by  the  Crusaders,  is  near  itt 
northern  extremity,  on  the  Sinaitic  side.  The  sea, 
from  its  dangers,  and  sterile  shores,  is  entirely  de»- 
titute  of  boats. 

The  jViabian  const  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh 
is  skirled  by  tlie  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which 
in  some  few  places  approach  tlie  sen,  but  generally 
leave  a  belt  of  roast  cnuntrv,  cilleil  Tihiimeh,  or 
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they  rteeilo  ^\Vellstc<l,  ii.  242).  BurJclianIt  remarks 
mat  the  descent  on  the  eastern  hi>le  of  these  moun- 
tains,  like  the  Lc':anon  and  tlie  whole  Syrian  range 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  tnuch  less  than  that  on  the 
western  ;  and  that  the  ])eaks  seen  from  the  east,  or 
land  sidi',  npjiear  mere  hills  (Arabia,  o21  scq.).  In 
clear  weather  they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  to 
70  miles  '^Wellsfed,  ii,  242).  The  distant  ranges 
have  a  rutrged  |)oiat«d  outline,  and  are  granitic  ;  at 
Wejh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quartz  ;  nearer  the 
Bea  many  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone, 
while  the  beach  hills  "  consist  of  light-colouied 
sandstone,  fronted  by  and  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  shells  and  masses  of  coral"  (Wellsted,  ii. 
243).  Coral  also  "enters  largely  into  the  comiw- 
sition  of  some  of  the  most  elevated  hills."  The 
more  remarltable  mountains  are  Jebel  'Eyn-Unnii  (or 
'Kynuwunnii,  Marasid,  s.  v.  'Kyu,  'Orj-rj  of  Ptol.), 
6(»90  (I.  high  near  the  Straits;  a  little  further  south, 
and  dose  to  Mo'eyleh,  are  mountains  rising  from 
6:530  to  7700  ft.,  of  which  Wellsted  sajs,"^  "The 
const  ...  is  low,  gradually  ascending  with  a  mode- 
rate elevation  to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles, 
when  it  rises  abruptly  to  hills  of  great  height,  those 
near  Mowllahh  terminating  in  shaip  and  singularly- 
shapeil  p«iks  .  .  .  Mr.  Irwin  [1777]  .  .  .  has  styled 
them  Bullock's  Horns.  To  me  the  whole  group 
seemed  to  bejir  a  great  resemblance  to  j-epresentat'Ons 
which  1  have  seen  of  enonnous  icebergs"  (ii.  176  ; 
see  also  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  Miiller's  Geo<ir. 
Min.).  A  little  north  of  Yembo'  is  a  remarkiible 
group,  the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agatharchides  ; 
and  beyoml,  about  25  miles  distant  rises  J.  Radwa. 
Further  south,  J.  Subh  is  remarkable  for  its 
magnitude  and  elevation,  which  is  greater  than 
any  other  between  Yembo'  and  Jiddah  ;  and  still 
further,  but  about  80  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
J.  Ras  el-Kur^  rises  behind  the  Holy  city,  Mekkeh. 
It  is  of  this  mountain  that  Burckhardt  writes  so 
enthusiastically — how  rarely  is  he  enthusiastic — 
contrasting  its  verdure  and  cool  breezes  with  the 
santiy  waste  of  Tihameh  {Arabia,  65  seqq.).  The 
chain  continues  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  termi- 
nating in  the  highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian 
mountains  are  generally  fertile,  agi-ecably  ditlerent 
trom  the  parched  plains  below,  and  their  own  bare 
granite  peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  mountain 
summits  of  the  Yemen,  "  Arabia  the  Happy,"  the 
Jebel  as  distinguished  from  the  plain,  me  preci- 
pitous, lofty,  and  fertile  CNiebuhr,  Descr.  161); 
with  many  towns  "—'  "'"-sges  in  their  valleys  and 
on  tlieir  sides, — Ine  ooav.-ime  itself,  or  Tihdmeh, 
"  north  of  Yembo',  is  of  moderate  elevation,  varying 
from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no  beach.  To  the 
southwaixl  [to  Juddah]  it  is  more  sandy  and  less 
elevated :  the  inlets  and  harbours  of  the  former 
tract  may  be  styled  coves ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
lagoons"  (Wellsted,  ii.  244). — The  coral  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  i-emarkably  abundant,  and  beautifully  co- 
loui-ed  and  variegated.  It  is  often  red,  but  the  more 
common  kind  is  white ;  and  of  hewn  blocks  of  this, 
tnany  of  the  Arabian  towns  are  built. 

The  earliest  navig;ition  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing 
by  tho  pre-historical  Phoenicians)  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  "  Sesostris  (liameses  II.)  was  the  first 
who,  passing  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long 
vessels,  reduced  under  his  authority  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  boi-dering  the  Erythi-aean  Sea ;  pro- 
ceeding still  further,  he  came  to  a  sea  which, 
from  the  great  number  of  its  shoals,  was  not  navi- 
ga'ul?;"  and  after  another  war  against  Kthiopia  he 
set.  up  a  stela  on  the  jnomontory   of  IMi-a,  near 
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tlie  straits  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Thie«  ceutun«» 
later,  Solomon's  navy  was  built  "  in  Erlong«b(( 
which  is  beside  Kloth,  on  the  shore  of  tlie  F{ed  Smi 
(Yam  SQph),  in  the  land  of  Kdom  "  (1  K.  ii.  26> 
In  the  desciiption  of  the  Gulf  cf  El-"Akabeh. 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  narrow  sea  is  almost 
without  any  safe  anchorage,  excej*  at  the  island 
of  Graia  near  the  'Aknbeh,  and  about  50  miles 
southward,  the  harbour  of  Kdh-Dhahab,  It  is 
possible  that  the  sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Suez, 
and  that  Kziongeber  is  now  dry  land.  [See  KziON- 
GKUER;  Klatii.]  Solomon's  navy  was  evidently 
constructed  by  Phoenician  workmen  of  Hiram,  for 
he  "  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  thar 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of 
Solomon."  "This  was  the  navy  that  sailed  to  Ophir. 
We  may  conclude  that  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
wood  as  well  as  men  to  build  and  man  these  ships 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh,  which 
from  their  natural  fonnation  ainnot  be  supj^sed  to 
have  much  altere<1,  and  which  were  besides  part  of 
the  wilderaess  of  the  wandering  ;  and  the  Edomites 
were  pastoral  .'\rabs,  unlike  the  seafaring  Himyerites. 
Jehoshaphat  also  "  made  ships  of  Tharehish  to  go 
to  Ophir  for  gold :  but  they  went  not,  for  the  ships 
were  broken  at  Eziongeber"  (1  K.  xxii.  48).  Tno 
scene  of  this  wreck  luis  been  supposed  to  be  Edh- 
Dhahab,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a  "  giant's 
b<ackbone  "(  =  Eziongeber)  (Wellsted,  ii.  153),  and 
this  may  strengthen  an  identifioition  with  that 
place.  "These  shi]>s  of  Jehoshaphat  were  manned  by 
"  his  servants,"  who  from  their  ignorance  of  the  sea 
may  have  caused  tlie  wreck.  Pharaoh-Necho  con- 
structed a  number  of  ships  in  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  the  remains  of  his  works  existed  in  tlie  time  ot 
Herodotus  (ii.  159),  who  also  tells  us  that  these 
ships  were  manned  by  Phoenician  Siulore. 

The  fiushion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  the  Red  Sea, 
or  of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  ox  papyrus 
and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile  ;  and  this  statement 
was  no  doubt  in  some  measure  correct.  But  the 
coasting  craft  must  have  been  very  different  from 
those  employed  in  the  Indian  trade.  More  precise 
and  curious  is  El-Makreezee's  description,  written 
in  the  first  half  of  the  1.5th  century,  of  the  ships 
that  sailed  from  Eydhab  on  the  Egyptian  coast  to 
Juddah:  "  Their  '  jelebehs'  (P.  Lobo.  ap.  Ouatre- 
mere,  Memoires,  ii.  164,  calls  them  '  gelves '), 
which  cany  the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a 
nail  used  in  them,  but  their  planks  aie  sewed  to- 
gether with  fibre,  which  is  taken  from  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  and  they  caulk  them  with  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  of  the  date  palm  ;  then  they  '  pay  '  them 
with  butter,  or  the  oil  of  the  palma  Christi,  or  with 
the  fat  of  the  kirsh  (squalus  carcharias;  Foi-sk&l, 
Descr.  Animatium,  p.  viii..  No.  19).  .  .  .  The  sails 
of  these  jelebehs  are  of  mats  made  of  the  ddr.i- 
palm  "  (the  KUitat,  "  Desert  of  Eydhdb  ").  One  of 
the  sea-going  ships  of  the  Arabs  is  shown  in  the 
view  of  El-Basrah,  from  a  sketch  by  Colonel  Chescey, 
(from  Lane's  '  1001  Nights ').  The  crews  of  the 
latter,  when  not  exceptionally  Phoenicians,  as  were 
Solomon's  and  Pharaoh  Necho's,  were  without 
doubt  generally  Arabians,  rather  than  Egyptians 
— those  Himyerite  Arabs  whose  ships  carried  all 
the  wealth  of  the  East  either  to  the  Red  Sea  cr 
the  Pei-sian  Gulf.  The  people  of  'Oman,  th« 
south-east  province  of  Arabia,  were  among  the  fore- 
most of  these  navigators  (El-Mes'oodee's  Golden 
Meadows,  MS.,  and  The  Accounts  of  Tifo  Mohatn- 
utedan  Tr(i;e"?>-s  of  tlte  XintU  Century).     It  wai 
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n-Burah.    Ptum  a  Drawing  by  Colonel  CheiiMy. 


cnstomarT,  tc  avoid  probaldy  the  dangers  and 
delavs  of  the  narrow  seas,  for  the  ships  engaged  in 
the  Indian  trade  to  trans-ship  tlieir  cargoes  at  the 
stmits  of  Bib  el-Mendeb  to  Kgyptian  and  other 
vessels  of  the  Red  Sea  (Agath.  §lu3,  p.  190;  anon. 
Feripl.  §26,  p.  277,  ed.  Miiller).  The  fleets  appear 
to  have  sailed  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
ivturned  in  Decemb«!r  or  the  middle  of  January 
(I'liny,  N.  H.  vi.  aip.  xxiii.  §26;  oomp.  I'eripl. 
passim).  St.  .lerome  says  that  the  navigation  was 
e^tremelv  tediou.s.  At  the  present  day,  the  voyajres 
•rv  p^rlodii-al,  and  i;uided  by  the  seasons ;  but 
the  old  skill  of  the  seitmen  has  neai'ly  depaiied, 
and  they  are  extremely  timid,  and  i-ai-ely  venture 
fiir  from  the  coast. 

The  lied  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many  centuries 
the  most  im|)ortant  sea-ti-ade  of  the  I'^t,  contained 
fH.it>  if  ft'lebrity.  Of  these,  Klath  an<l  Kzioiigeber 
»l'  !  '•  I  |»'!ir  to  be  mentioned  in  tiie  Bible.  The 
Ilii"i'l"'iite  Gulf  is  of  the  chief  interest:  it  was 
near  to  (ioshen  ;  it  wn.s  the  scene  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  .Sea ;  and  it  was  the  "  tongue  of  the  Kgyp- 
tian  Sea."  It  was  aljo  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian 
trade  in  this  sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ilero<)jx)lis 
is  douI)tlnss  the  same  as  Hero,  an<l  its  site  has  been 
prolMilily  identified  with  the  m(i<lern  Aboo-Kesheyd, 
at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  By  the  consent  of  the 
clansiis,  it  stood  on  or  near  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
and  was  68  miles  (according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus)  from  Clysma,  by  the  Arabs  calkvl  Kl- 
Kulzum,  near  the  mcHlem  Suez,  which  is  dose  to 
the  present  head.  Suez  is  a  poor  town,  and  ha.s 
only  an  unsafe  .inchorage,  with  very  shoal  watci. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Herocpolite  gulf  was  also 
Arsinoe.  foun<led  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus;  its  site 
has  not  been  settlol.  Berenice,  founded  by  the 
■ime,  on  the  s')Uthprn  frontier  of  Kgypt,  rose  to 
importance  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans; 
it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  the  westeni  coast  was 
also  the  anchoi-age  of  Myos  Hormos,  a  little  north 
of  the  moilern  town  Kl-Kuseyr,  which  now  forms 
the  point  of  oommunicition  with  Uic  old  route  to 
t"^opto8.  On  the  Arabian  coabt  the  principal  jiorts 
are  Mu'eyleh,  Yembo'  (the  port  of  El-Medeench), 
JiuUah  (the  port  of  Mekkeb),   and    Mukhii,    bj 


us  commonly  written  Mocha.  The  Red  Sea  it 
most  parts  afibixls  anchoi-age  for  country-vessels 
well  acquainted  with  its  intricacies,  and  able  to 
creep  along  the  coast  among  the  reefe  and  islands 
that  girt  the  shore.  Numerous  ci-eeks  on  the 
Arabian  shore  (called  "  shuroom,"  sing.  "  sharm,") 
indent  the  land.  Of  these  the  anchorage  call<?d  Ksh 
Shai-m,  at  the  southern  extiemity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  is  much  frequented. 

The  commerce  of  the    Red   Sea   was,  in  very 
ancient  time.i,  unquestionably  great.     The  earliest 
records  tell  of  th«  ships  of  the  Kgyptians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  the  Ar?Ss.     Although  the  poits  of  the 
Persian  gulf  received  a  part  of  the  Indian  traffic 
[Dedan],  and  tlie  Himyerite  maritime  cities  in  the 
houth  of  Arabia  supplied  the  kingdom  of  Sheiu, 
the  trade  with  Ep,/pt  was,  we  must  believe,  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  world.     That  all 
this   tratBc   found    its   way    to   the   head    of  the 
Heif^opolite  gulf  seems  juoved  by  the  absence  of 
any  important  Pharaonic  remains  further  south  on 
the  Kgypti.in  coast.     But  the  shoaling  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf  rendenni  the   navigation,  alwap  dan- 
gerous,   more  ditlicult ;    it   destroyed   the  fonner 
anchorages,  and  made  it  necessary  to  carry  mer- 
chandise across  the  desert  to  the  Nile.     This  change 
ajijwars  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  tlie 
detijy  of  the  commeix*  of  Kgypt.     We  have  seen 
'  that  the  long-voyaging  ships  shifted   their  cargoes 
.  to  Red  Sea  craft  at  the  »frait<;  and  Ptolemy  I'hiln- 
.  delptius,  after  founding  Ai-sinoe  and  endeavouring 
!  to  re-open  the  old  canal  of  the  K'ed  Sea,  abandoned 
I  the  upper  route  and  established  tlw  southein  road 
,  from  his  new  city  Berenice  on  the  frontier  of  Kgypl 
'  .nnd  Nubia  to  Copton  on  the  Nile.     Str;ibo  tells  ua 
I  that  this  was  done  to  avoid  the  dangers  encountered 
I  in  navigating  the  sea  (xvii.  1,  §45;.      Tliough  the 
j  stream  of  commerce  was  divertetl,  sufficient  seems 
I  to  have  remained  to  keep  in'  existence  the  fonn«r 
I  ports,  though  they   have   long   since  utterly  dt*- 
ap|>eni-ed.      Under  the   Ptolemies  aiul   the   liomans 
.  the  commeix»  of  the  Red  Sea  vaiied  gi«itly,  in- 
I  fluenced  by  the  decaying  state  of  Kgypt  and  the 
I  route  to  I'ulmyra  ''until  the  £\ll  of  the  lattor).   Bui 
even  its  beat  statt  at  this  time  oanoot  hare  been 
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Buch  as  to  make  us  bvlieve  that  the  120  ships 
sailing  from  Myos  Homios,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(ii,  V.  §12),  was  other  than  an  annuat  convoy. 
The  wai-b  of  Heraclius  and  Kliosroes  aU'ected  the 
♦rade  of  Kgypt  as  they  influenced  that  of  tlie 
Pei°sian  gulf.  Egypt  had  fallen  low  at  the  time  of 
the  Arab  occupation,  and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  Alexandria  even  then  retained  the  sliadow  of  its 
foi-mer  glory.  Since  the  time  of  Mohammad  the  Red 
Sea  trade  has  been  insignitimnt.  [E.  S.  P.] 

RED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.  The  passage  of 
the  Ked  Sea  was  the  msis  of  the  Exodus.  It  was 
the  miracle  by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  and 
were  delivered  from  the  oppressor.  Probably  on 
'his  account  St.  Paul  takes  it  as  a  type  of  Christian 
baptism.  All  tlie  particulars  relating  to  this  event, 
and  especially  those  which  show  its  miiaculous  cha- 
racter, require  careful  examination.  The  points  that 
ai'isc  are  the  place  of  the  passage,  the  nan-ative,  and 
the  impoiiance  of  the  event  in  Biblical  history. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern 
place  at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed 
is  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  sup- 
position depends  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  in 
tlie  time  of  Mcses  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further  to 
the  northward  than  at  present.  An  examination  of 
the  countiy  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  sea  has  receded  many  miles,  atid  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  histoncal  period,  doubtless  in  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  I:<aiah  (xi.  15,  xix.  5;  comp.  Zech. 
X.  11).  The  old  bed  Ls  indicited  by  the  Birket-et- 
Tinisah,  or  "  Lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  the  more 
southern  Bitter  Lakes,  the  northenmiost  part  of  the 
former  probably  coiTesponding  to  the  head  of  tiie  gulf 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  previous  centuries  it 
is  probable,  that  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further  north, 
but  that  it  was  deeper  in  its  noi-thernmost  part. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  endeavour  to  ascert<iin  the 
route  of  the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to 
discover  where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  jwint 
from  which  they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place  cer- 
tainly in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  which  we  identify 
with  the  \Va<li-t-Tumoylat.  [Kamesks;  Goshen.] 
After  the  mention  that  the  people  journeyed  from 
Ifameses  to  Succ»th,  and  before  that  of  their  de- 
parture fiom  Succoth,  a  passage  occurs  which 
appears  to  show  the  fii'st  direction  of  the  jouniey, 
and  not  a  change  in  the  route.  This  we  may  i-ea- 
Ronahly  infer  tiom  its  tenour,  and  from  its  being 
followed  by  the  stiitenient  that  .losepii's  bones  were 
taken  by  Moses  with  him,  which  must  refer  to  the 
commencement  of  the  journey.  "  .And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  I'liaraoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God 
'e<l  them  not  [by]  tiie  way  of  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, although  that  [was]  near ;  for  God  said, 
Lest  peradventuie  tlie  people  i-epent  when  they  see 
war,  and  they  retum  to  Egypt:  but  God  caused 
the  people  to  turn  [by]  the  way  of  the  wilderness 
of  the  Red  Sea"  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  map  already  given  [vol.  i.  p. 
598]  that,  from  the  Wadi-t-Tumeylat,  whether 
from  its  eastern  end  or  from  any  othil  pail,  the 
route  to  Palestine  by  way  of  Gaza  llirough  the 
i'hilistine  territory  is  near  at  hand.  In  the  Roman 
time  the  route  to  Gaza  from  Memphis  and  Heliopolis 
piissed  the  western  end  of  the  Wddi-t-Tumeylat,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (Par- 
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tliey,  Znr  Erdkunde  d.  Alt.  Aegyptens,  insp  \n.), 
ana  the  chief  modern  route  from  Caiio  to  Sj-ria 
passes  along  the  WAdi-t-Tumcyldt  and  leads  to 
Gaza  (Wilkinson,  Handbook,  new  ed.  p.  209). 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey  tlie 
camping-place  was  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6).  Hera 
tlie  Wddi-t-TumeylAt  was  probably  left,  as  it  is 
cultivable  and  terminates  in  the  desert  After  leav- 
ing this  place  tlie  direction  seems  to  have  changed. 
The  firet  pijssiige  relating  to  the  journey,  afler  the 
mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is  this,  stating 
a  command  given  to  Moses  :  "  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or  '  retirni  '1 
and  encamp  [or  '  that  they  encamp  again, 
•1311*1  •UK'M]  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea.  over  against  Baal-zephon"  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
This  explanation  is  added  :  "  And  Pharaoh  will  say 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  They  [are]  entangled  in 
the  land,  the  wildeniess  hath  shut  them  in  "  (3). 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  that  they  tuni  and 
encamp,"  seems  to  us  the  most  prolmble  of  those 
we  have  given :  "  retum  "  is  the  closer  translation, 
but  appears  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
narrative  of  the  route  ;  for  the  more  likely  inference 
is  that  the  direction  was  changed,  not  that  the 
people  returned :  the  third  rendering  does  not  ap- 
pear probable,  as  it  does  not  explain  the  entangle- 
ment. The  geography  of  the  country  does  not 
assist  us  in  conjecturing  the  direction  of  the  last 
pail  of  the  journey,  if  we  knew  that  the  highest 
part  of  the  gulf  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  extended 
to  the  west,  it  would  be  probable  that,  if  the 
Isi-aelites  turned,  they  took  a  northerly  direction, 
as  then  the  sea  would  oppose  an  obstacle  to  their 
further  progress.  If,  however,  they  left  the  W^i-t- 
Tumeylit  at  Etham  "in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness," 
they  could  not  have  turned  far  to  the  noilhward, 
unless  they  had  previously  turned  somewhat  to  the 
south.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pharaoli's 
object  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Israelites : 
he  therefore  probably  encamped  between  them  and 
the  head  of  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  day's 
journey,  the  Israelites  encamf)ed  by  the  sea.  The 
place  of  this  last  encampment,  and  that  of  the 
jKissage,  on  the  supposition  that  our  views  as  to  the 
most  probable  route  are  correct,  would  be  not  veiy 
far  from  the  Perse|K)litan  monument.  [See  map, 
vol.  i.  p.  598.]  The  monument  is  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  northwai-d  of  tlie  present  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  not  far  south  of  the  position 
where  we  suppase  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  It  is  here  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
common  opinion  that  the  Isi-aelites  passed  near  the 
present  head  of  the  gulf.  Local  ti'adition  is  in 
its  favour,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  locaj 
tradition  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
judging  from  the  evidence  of  history,  is  of  veiy 
little  value.  The  Muslims  supjiose  Memphis  to 
have  been  the  city  at  which  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  resided  before  that  event  occuiTe<l.  From 
opposite  Memphis  a  broad  valley  leiids  to  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  in  pail  called  the  Wadi-t-Teeh,  or 
"  Valley  of  the  Wandering.''  From  it  the  traveller 
reaches  the  sea  beneath  the  lofty  Gebel-et-T4kah,» 

•  hi  order  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  li  taelites  took  been  changed  to  Gebel-'Atatcah,  as  If  signifying  "  the 
the  route  by  the  Wiidl-t-Te.-h,  tliis  name,  Gebel-et-Takah  Mountain  of  l^Ilvcrance  ;"  though,  to  bare  thlg  signi- 
{tu  wli!c![  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  prubablc  meaning),  has    ticatiun.  It  sliuuld  rather  be  tiebelel'  Atakiih,  tb«  oUur 
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irhijt  riaes  on  the  north  and  thuts  off  all  escape  in 
that  dii-ection,  excepting  by  a  uarrow  way  along 
the  sen-shore,  which  Thnraoh  might  hare  occupied. 
The  sea  here  is  bi-oad  iinJ  deep,  as  the  nanative 
is  generally  held  to  imply.  All  the  local  features 
ssem  suitwl  for  a  gi-eat  event ;  but  it  may  well 
hf  '  '  ■■•'  >ther  there  is  anj  reason  to  expect 
t.  >s  that  human  nature  seeks  for  and 

rii  nation    takes   for    gi-anted,    since   it 

would  imve  been  useless  for  the  objects  for  which 
the  miracle  appears  to  h«ve  been  intended.  The 
deseil-way  from  Memphis  is  equally  poetical,  but 
bov  is  it  possible  to  lecognise  in  it  a  route  which 
wem^  to  have  had  two  days'  jouiney  of  cultivation, 
the  wil'leiuess  being  reached  only  at  the  end  of  the 
wroud  d;»y's  maich ?  The  supposition  that  the  Isi'ael- 
ites  took  an  upper  route,  now  that  of  the  Mekkeh 
caravan,  alone  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  ele- 
V..'  '  •  ■  '  tween  Cairo  and  Suez,  must  be  men- 
t  ii  it  is  less  probable  than  that  just 

uv-..  :  .iers  the  same  difficulties.    It  is,  how- 

ever, |x«sibie  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  sea  near  Suez  without  holding  to  the  traditional 
idea  that  they  attained  it  by  the  Wadi-t-Teeh.  If 
they  went  through  the  VVadi-t-Tumeylat  they  might 
have  turiKHl  southward  from  its  eastern  end,  and  so 
leiche.!  thf  n.i.-irt"i;iihood  of  Suez;  but  this  would 
make  the  thiixl  .i;»y'>  journey  more  than  thirty  miles 
5t  the  least,  which,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  com- 
position of  the  Israelite  caiavan,  seems  quite  in- 
cre<lible.  We  therefore  think  that  the  only  opinion 
wana!ited  by  the  nan-ative  is  that  already  stated, 
wh.ih  supposes  the  jvL>sage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 
plhce  near  the  noithernmost  part  of  its  ancient  ex- 
tension. The  conjecture  that  the  Israelites  advanced 
to  the  north,  then  crossed  a  shallow  part  of  the  Jle- 
diterranean,  where  Pharaoh  and  his  army  were  lost 
in  tiie  quicksands,  and  afterwaitls  turned  south- 
wards towards  Sinai,  is  so  repugnant  to  the  Scripture 
naiTative  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  occun-euce 
of  the  event,  and  indeed  is  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning. 

The  last  camping-place  was  before  Pi-hahiroth. 
It  appesirs  that  Migdol  was  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  and, 
on  the  other  iiaiui,  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea.  These 
neighboiiriiiir  iIm.-s  have  not  been  identified,  and 
the  naine  ot  I'i-h.iliiroth  (if,  as  we  believe,  rightly 
supposed  to  deaigna.«  a  leedy  tract,  and  to  be  still 
pieseived  in  the  Arabic  name  Ghuweybet  el-boos, 
"  the  bed  of  i-eeds  "),  is  now  found  in  the  neighbour- 
h<)o<l  of  the  two  supposed  sites  of  the  passage,  and 
ti  ..  . -..rff  cannot  be  .»aid  to  be  identified,  besides 
must  not  expect  a  natural  locality  still  to 
Its  name.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tlie 
lutiiu  Pi-hahiroth,  since  it  describes  a  natural 
locality,  pro>iably  does  not  indicate  a  town  or  other 
inhabited  place  named  after  such  a  locality,  and 
this  seems  itlmost  certain  from  the  circumstauct? 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  more 
than  two  inluibited  places,  even  if  they  were  only 
forts,  in  this  legion.  The  other  names  do  not  de- 
•crilw  natural  loudities.  The  nearness  of  Pi-hahi- 
roth to  the  sea  is  therefore  the  only  sure  indica- 
'  '  •'  its  position,  and,  if  we  are  right  in  our 
on  as  to  the  place  of  the  paaaage,  our 
'    iity  as   to  the  exact  extent  of  the  sea  at 

(orrodeviaUngfl-ooiBtiMnlaMRS.  KuTikah  and 'Aiikah 
in  ttic  mouth  of  an  Aiab  an  wklely  different. 

*  Tlie  LXX.  has  -  (otith."  Instead  of  "  «a»f  Th« 
Heb.  Q^^p,  lit.  "  In  fhinl,"  may,  boncver.  Indicate  the 
wbo>  dktaooe  between  the  two  extreme  points  of  Miurtae. 
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the  time  is  au  additional  diOiculty.  [ExoDUS,  Tin 

Pj-HAIilKOTII.] 

From  Pi-haliiroth  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea. 
The  only  points  bearing  on  gi-op-aphy  in  the  ao 
count  of  this  event  ai'e  that  the  sea  was  divided  by 
an  eist*"  wind,  whence  we  may  i-easonahly  infer  that 
it  Was  crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  whole 
Kgyptian  army  perished,  which  shows  tliat  it  must 
have  been  some  miles  broad.  Pharaoh  took  at  lejist 
six  hundred  chariots,  which,  three  abreast,  would 
have  OfKupied  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest  of  the 
amiy  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taken  up  less  than 
several  times  that  space.  Even  if  in  a  broad  forma- 
tion some  miles  would  have  been  required.*  It  is 
more  difHcuit  to  calculate  the  space  taken  up  by 
the  Israelite  multitude,  but  probably  it  was  even 
gi-eater.  On  the  whole  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadth  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  is  neoessaiy  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event.  When  the  Israelites  had 
depaited,  Phai-aoh  repented  that  he  had  let  them 
go.  It  might  be  conjectured,  from  one  part  of  the 
nan-ative  (Ex.  xiv.  1-4),  that  he  determined  to  pur- 
sue them  when  he  knew  that  they  had  encamjied 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows  this  imply 
that  he  set  out  soon  after  they  had  gone,  and  also 
indicite  that  the  place  in  question  refers  to  the 
pui°suit  through  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  city 
whence  he  started  (5-10).  This  dty  was  most 
prolably  Zoan,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  much 
nearer  to  Pi-hahiroth,  and  the  distance  is  therefore 
too  great  to  have  been  twice  traversed,  first  by 
tliose  who  told  Pharaoh,  then  by  Phainoh's  aimy, 
within  a  few  hours.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh's 
anny  is  not  further  specified  than  by  the  statement 
that  "  he  took  six  bundled  chosen  chariots,  and  [or 
'  even ']  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains 
over  every  one  of  them"  (7).  The  war-chariots 
of  the  Egyptians  held  each  but  two  men,  an  archer 
and  a  chaiioteer.  The  fomier  must  be  intended  by 
the  word  DCvB',  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  cap- 
tains.'* Throughout  the  narrative  the  chanots  and 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh  are  mentioned,  and  "  the  horse 
and  his  rider,"  xv.  21,  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam's 
song,  but  we  can  scarcely  hence  infer  that  there  was 
in  Pharaoh's  army  a  body  of  horsemen  as  well  as  of 
men  in  ctiAnots,  as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  chaiiot- 
fbrce  is  always  caUed  HTAR  or  HETKA,  "the 
hoi-se,"  and  these  expressions  may  tlieretbre  be 
respectively  pleonastic  and  poetical.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  the  records  of  tlie  ancient  Egyptians 
that  they  used  cavalry,  and,  therefore,  hud  the 
Biblical  narrative  expressly  mentioned  a  fuice  ol 
this  kind,  it  might  have  been  thought  to  supiiort 
the  theory  tliat  the  Phaiaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  a 
Shepherd-king.  With  this  army,  which,  even  if  a 
small  one,  was  mighty  in  compaiison  to  the  Israelite 
nuiltitude,  encumbered  with  women,  children,  aud 
cattle,  Phaj-aoh  overtook  tlie  people  "  eucampiiiv;  ry 
the  tea"  (9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppn-ssor's 
army  they  were  terrified  and  murmured  a^inst 
Moses.  "  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  iu  Egypt 
hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderiics.s? ' 
(11).     Along  the  bare  mountains  that  skirt  the 

those  of  the  two  aulxttceii,  and  hence  It  U  not  limited  tc 
abaolaie  east,  •({recahly  with  tli«  um  of  the  Arabs  iu  trfirj 
case  like  the  narrative  uiKirr  cvnitidrration. 

•  It  has  bran  calcuUt<-d,  that  If  Napoleon  I.  had  kV 
vanoed  by  mm  road  into  Itelglum,  In  the  Walertoo  caa* 
palim.  bin  column  wcjU  have  been  sUty  ndlss  la  I 
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valley  of  Upper  Kgyft  are  abundant  sepulchral 
grotfo<>s,  of  which  the  entrances  are  conspicuously 
seen  fiom  the  river  and  the  tields  it  watei-s:  in  the 
taiidy  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pit* 
without  number  and  many  built  tombs,  all  of 
ancient  times.  No  doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  Kgvpt. 
to  which  Memphis,  with  part  of  its  far-extt-nding 
nocrop<-)Iis,  belonged  jiolitically  though  not  geogra- 
ph'.cally,  was  throughout  as  well  provided  with 
places  of  sepulture.  The  Israelites  re<!alled  these 
cities  of  the  dead,  and  looked  with  Egyptian  horror 
at  the  prospect  that  their  caixsises  should  be  left  on 
tlie  face  of  the  wilderness.  Better,  they  said,  to 
have  continued  to  serve  the  Egyptians  than  thus  to 
peiish  (12).  Then  Mos&s  encouraged  them,  bidding 
them  see  how  God  would  save  them,  and  telling 
them  that  they  should  behold  their  enemies  no 
more.  There  are  few  cases  in  the  Bible  in  which 
those  for  whom  a  miracle  is  wrought  are  com- 
mande<l  merely  to  stand  by  and  see  it.  Geneially 
the  Divine  support  is  promised  to  those  who  use 
their  utmost  exertions.  It  seems  fiom  the  narra- 
tive that  Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the 
people  would  be  saved,  and  s{X)ke  only  from  a  heart 
full  of  faith,  for  we  read,  "  And  the  Lokd  s;iid 
unto  Moses,  VVherefore  criest  thou  unto  me?  f.peak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward : 
but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine 
hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it:  and  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea"  (15,  16).  That  night  the  two 
annies,  the  fugitives  and  the  pui-suei-s,  were  en- 
camped near  together.  Between  them  was  the 
pillai-  of  the  cloud,  darkness  to  the  Hlgyptians  and  a 
light  to  the  Israelites.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
portray  an  encampment  of  an  anny  of  liameses  II., 
during  a  campaign  in  Syria ;  it  is  well-planned  and 
carefully  guarded:  the  rude  modern  Arab  enc<amp- 
meiitB  bring  before  us  that  of  Israel  on  this  me- 
morable night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the 
sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  othei',  the  roai'ing  of  the  sea. 
But  the  pillar  was  a  bairier  and  a  sign  of  deliver- 
ance. The  time  was  now  come  for  the  great  deci- 
sive miracle  of  the  Exodus.  "And  Moses  stretched 
out  his  hand  over  the  sea :  and  the  LoRD  caused 
the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
nighi.,  and  made  the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the  watei-s 
were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground]  : 
and  the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left"  (21,  22,  comp.  29). 
The  nanative  distinctly  states  that  a  path  was  made 
through  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  were  a  wall 
on  either  hand.  The  term  "  wall "  does  not  appear 
to  oblige  us  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that 
ihe  sea  stood  up  like  a  cliff  on  either  side,  but 
should  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  ban-ier,  as 
the  fonner  idea  implies  a  seemingly-needless  addi- 
tion to  the  miracle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not 
discordant  with  the  language  of  the  nan-ative.  It 
was  during  the  night  that  the  Israelites  crossed, 
and  the  Egjrptians  followed.  In  the  morning  watch, 
the  last  third  or  fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  period 
before  sunrise,  Pharaoh's  army  w-as  in  full  pursuit 
in  the  divided  sea,  and  was  there  miiaculously 
troubled,  so  that  the  Egyptians  sought  to  flee 
(23-25).  Then  was  Moses  commanded  again  to 
stretch  out  his  hand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its 
gtrength,and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom 
uot  one  remained  alive  (26-28).  The  statement 
is  M  enfiidt   that  there   could  be   no  reasonable 
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doubt  that  Phai-aoh  himself,  the  gi-eat  oif>nder 
was  at  last  made  an  ^  sample,  and  jieiifhed  with 
his  aiiny,  did  it  not  i,eem  to  be  listinitly  stated 
in  Psalm  cxxxvi.  that  he  was  included  in  the  same 
destruction  (15).  The  sea  ant  up  the  dead  Egyp- 
tians, whose  bodies  the  Isi-aelites  saw  upon  thf 
shore. 

In  a  later  passage  some  particulai-s  are  mentioned 
which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative 
in  Exodus.  The  place  is  indetd  a  jx)etical  one,  but 
its  meaning  is  cleai",  and  we  leai'n  from  it  that  at 
the  time  of  the  p:issage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm 
of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  perhajis  accom- 
puiied  by  an  earthquake  (Ps.  lixvii.  15-20).  To 
this  St.  Paul  may  allude  where  he  says  that  the 
fathei-s  "  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  x.  2);  for  the  idea  o( 
baptism  seems  to  involve  either  immersion  or  sprink- 
ling, and  the  latter  could  have  here  occurre<i :  th« 
reference  is  evidently  to  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  : 
it  would,  however,  be  impious  to  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  wh.it  is  manit'estly  miraculous.  These 
additional  particulars  may  illustrat*  the  troubling 
of  the  Egyptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  been 
thus  overthrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppression,  deli- 
vered finally  from  the  Etryptians,  the  Israelite* 
glorified  (joiI.  In  what  words  they  sang  his  praise 
we  know  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  it* 
vigoious  brevity,  repi^esents  the  events  of  that  me- 
morable night,  scarcely  of  less  moment  than  the 
night  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xv.  1-18:  ver.  10  is 
probably  a  kind  of  comment,  not  part  of  the  song). 
Moses  seems  to  have  sung  this  song  with  the  men, 
Miriam  with  the  women  also  singing  and  dancing, 
or  perhaps  there  were  two  choruses  (20,  21).  Such 
a  picture  does  not  recur  in  the  histoiy  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  triumphal  Song  of  Deborah,  nor  the 
lejoicing  when  the  Temple  was  recovei-ed  from  the 
Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliverance,  or  was 
joined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In  leaving  Goshen, 
Israel  became  a  nation  ;  after  crossing  the  sea,  it 
was  free.  There  is  evidently  great  significance,  i\n 
we  have  suggested,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  this  miracle 
as  a  type  of  baptism  ;  for,  to  make  the  analogy  com- 
plete, it  must  have  been  the  beginuing  of  a  new 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  Biblical  his- 
tory is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  written  in  later  times. 
In  them  it  is  the  chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  Net 
the  call  of  Abr?Jiam,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the 
fii-st  jassover,  not  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  re- 
fened  to  in  such  a  manner  as  this  great  deliverance. 
In  the  Book  of  Job  it  is  mentioned  with  the  acts  of 
creation  (xxvi.  10-13).  In  the  Psalms  it  is  related 
as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that  God  had  wrought 
for  his  people.  The  prophet  Isaiah  recalls  it  as  the 
gi-eat  manifestation  of  God's  interference  for  Isi-ael, 
and  an  encouragement  for  the  descendants  of  those 
who  witnessed  that  gieat  sight.  There  are  events 
so  striking  that  they  are  remembered  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,  and  that  like  great  heights  mcreasing  dist- 
ance only  gives  them  more  majesty.  So  no  doubt 
was  this  remembered  long  after  those  were  dead 
who  saw  the  sea  return  to  its  strength  and  the 
warriors  of  Pharaoh  d«id  upon  the  shore. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle 
among  the  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that 
of  the  time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which  this  event 
sliould  be  assigned.     The  date  of  the  Exodus  ao 
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donlii.g  to  diflferent  clironoliKieis  varies  more  than 
thi-ce  tiundj-t^  years;  the  dates  of  the  Kgyptian 
dyuastie«  ruling  during  this  perio«i  of  three  hundred 
years  vary  full  one  hundi-eii.  The  poriod  to  whicli 
the  Eiodus  may  be  a.ssigiied  therefoi-e  virtually  cor- 
responds to  four  huDilr^  yeai-s  of  Egyptian  history. 
If  the  lowest  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  xviiith 
dynasty  be  taken  and  the  liighest  date  of  the  Kxodus, 
iKith  which  we  consider  the  most  proKible  of  those 
which  have  been  conjectured  in  the  two  cases,  the 
lsr.«elites  must  have  left  Egypt  in  a  period  of  which 
nionunieuts  or  other  i-ecoi-ds  ai-e  almost  wanting. 
Of  the  iviiith  and  subsequent  dynasties  we  have  as 
yet  no  continuous  history,  and  rarely  records  of 
events  which  occun-ed  in  a  succession  of  yeai-s. 
\Ve  know  much  of  many  reigns,  and  of  some  we 
..tm  be  almost  sure  that  they  could  not  correspond 
to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  E.xodus.  We  can 
in  no  case  expect  a  distinct  Egyptian  monumental 
record  of  so  great  a  calamity,  for  the  monuments 
only  i-ecord  success;  but  it  might  be  related  in  a 
pajiyrus.  Tlieie  would  doubtless  have  long  re- 
mained a  popular  tradition  of  the  Exodus,  but  if 
the  king  who  perished  was  one  of  the  Shepheixl 
stiangers,  this  ti-adition  would  probably  have  been 
local,  and  jjerhaps  indistinct.* 

Endeavoui-s  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
n)irdculous  character  of  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  has  been  argued  that  Moses  might  have  cairied 
the  Israelites  over  by  a  foixi,  and  that  an  unusual 
tide  might  have  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.  But 
no  i-esd  diminution  of  the  wonder  is  tlius  effected. 
How  was  it  that  the  sea  admitteil  the  passing  of  the 
Israelites,  and  drowned  Pharaoh  and  his  anny  ? 
How  was  it  that  it  was  shallow  at  the  right  time, 
and  deep  at  the  right  time  ?  This  attempted  ex- 
I>lanation  would  never  have  been  put  forward  were 
it  not  that  the  fact  of  the  passiige  is  so  well  attested 
liiat  it  would  be  uncriliciil  to  doubt  it  weie  it 
i-ecoided  on  mere  human  authority.  Since  the  fact 
IS  undeniable  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  it  away. 
Thus  tne  school  that  pretends  to  the  sevei-est  criticism 
is  com[)elled  to  deviate  fiom  its  usual  coui°se  ;  and 
when  we  see  that  in  this  case  it  must  do  so,  we  may 
well  doubt  its  soundness  i.'i  other  cases,  which,  being 
iiHerently  stated,  are  more  easily  attacked.  [R.  S.  P.] 

REED.  Under  this  name  we  propose  noticing 
the  following  Hebrew  words:  ajinon,  (jorne,  'aroth, 
and  kditeh.  * 

I.  Agnwn  (]^D3{< :  Kplxos,  Hu^pai,  fuKp6s, 
T«'Xot :  circxtlus,  fervens,  refrenans)  occurs  Job 
xl.  2»i  (A.  V.  xli.  t),  "Canst  thou  put  agmdn" 
(A.  V.  "hook")  into  the  nose  of  the  crocodile? 
Again,  in  xl.  12  (A.  V.  xli.  20),  "out  of  his 
utMtrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  aeething-pot  or 
O'/inin"  (A.  V.  "caldron").  In  Is.  ix.  14,  it  is 
said  Jehovah  "  will  cut  off  from  Israel  h«id  and  tiil, 

bi  1     ■ '■•'««>;»"  ^^A.V.  "  rush").    The  »/mo» 

I  i-o  as  an  Egyptian  pbuit,  in  a  sentence 

»ii  ixst,  in  Is.  xix.  15  ;  while  from  Iviii.  5 

We  leiun  tiiiit  the  afimon  had  a  pendulous  {laniclc. 
There  cmi  Ije  no  doubt  that  the  aymon  denotes  some 
aquatic  reed-like  plant,  whether  of  the  Nat.  order 
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allied  closelv  to  the  Heiirew  atj&m  (D3K),  which. 
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Cypemceaf  or  that  of  Grcuniiieie. 


*  While  tills  article  is  (olng  throngb  the  preM,  M. 
rtiaULs  has  piiblLili*-)!  a  ciiriotu  paper,  in  wblch  he  ooD- 
Je<  iiirfs  tluit  ctTtaln  labourers  enipluyed  by  the  I'liaraotas 
of  lilt'  xlxth  and  xxlh  dynasties  in  the  quarries  and 
elaewbrre  are  llic  llrbrews.  Tbeir  nanoe  reads  AmiD 
or  AiT.aci,  whicb  might  rom-spond  to  "Hebrews" 
Q**^3y .    but   (ll^  nitJing  ibcni    silll    ia   ("^ypt  Under  i  (Kr«-jrUM|.) 


like  the  corresponding  Arabic  ajam  Cj»j>^),  denote* 

a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed.*  (See  Jer.  li.  32,  for 
this  latter  signification.)  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  specific  identity  of  the  (u/rnan,  some  believing 
that  the  word  denotes  "  a  rush ''  as  well  as  a 
"  reed."  See  PvosenmiHler  {Bih.  Bot.  p.  181)  and 
Winer  {Realicdrterb.  ii.  484).  Celsius  has  argued 
in  favour  of  the  Arnndo  pkragmitis  {Hierob.  i. 
465) ;  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinion.  That  the 
agmSn  denotes  some  specific  plant  is  probable  both 
from  the  passages  where  it  occure,  as  wjU  as  from 
the  fact  that  kdneh  (n3p)  is  the  generic  teim  for 
i-eeds  in  general.  The  Arundo  phragmitiis  (now 
the  Phripfinitis  communis),  if  it  does  not  occur  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  represented  by  a  very  closely 
allied  species,  viz.  the  A.  isiaca  of  Delisle.  The 
drooping  panicle  of  this  plant  will  answer  well  to 
the  "  bowing  down  the  head  "  of  which  Isaiah 
speaks;  but,  as  there  are  other  kinds  of  reed-like 
plants  to  which  this  character  also  belongs,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  probable  conjec- 
ture. The  expression  "  Canst  thou  put  an  agm&n  " 
into  the  crocodile's  nose?  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained. The  most  prob^jble  inteipietation  is  that 
which  supposes  allusion  is  made  to  the  mode  of 
passing  a  reed  or  a  rush  through  the  gills  of  lish  in 
oi-der  to  carry  them  home  but  see  the  Commen- 
taries and  Notes  of  Rosenmiiller,  Schultens,  Lee, 
Cary,  Ma.son  Gootl,  &c.  The  a<jmSn  of  Job  xli.  20 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  to 
"  be  burning  :  "  hence  iYiafervens  of  the  N'ulg. — The 
Pkragmitis  belongs  to  the  Nat.  oixler  Oraminaceae. 
2.  Gome,  (KDj  :  iriirtipos,  Plfi\iyos,  f\os : 
scirpeus,  scirpus,  papi/rus,  junciis),  translated 
"  rush  "  and  "  bulrush  "  by  the  A.  V.,  without 
doubt  denotes  the  celebratf^  paper-reed  of  the 
!\nciehts  {Papyrus  antiquorum),  a  plant  of  the 
Sedge  family,  Cyperaceae,  which  formerly  was 
common  in  .some  parts  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrew 
woi-d  is  found  four  times  in  the  Bible.  Moses  was 
hid  in  a  vessel  made  of  the  papyrus  (Ex.  ii.  3). 
Ti-ansit  boats  were  made  out  of  the  same  material 
by  the  Ethiopians  (Is.  xviii.  2) ;  the  paper-reed  is 
mentioned  together  with  Kdneh,  the  usual  genojit 
tei-m  for  a  "  reed,"  in  Is.  xxxv.  7,  and  in  Icb  viii. 
11,  where  it  is  asked, "  Can  the  papyrus  plant  grow 
without  mire?"     The  modem  Arabic  name  of  this 

plant   is    Berdt   (^iyj).     According  to  Bruce 

the  modem  Abyssinians  use  boats  made  of  the 
papyrus  reed ;  Liidolf  ( IfisL  Aethiop.  i.  8)  siieaks 
of  the  Tzaniic  lake  being  navigated  "  monoxylis 
lintribus  ex  typha  piaecnwea  confertis,"  a  kind 
of  sailing,  he  says,  which  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  nnvigatois.  Wilkinson 
{Anc.  Aegypt.  ii.  9f>,  nA.  1854)  says  that  the  right 
of  growing  and  selling  the  papyrus  plants  belonged 
to  the  government,  who  made  a  profit  by  its  mono> 

Esmeses  IV.,  about  ■.€.  1300,  rertainly  after  the  Utaai 
dale  of  the  Exodus,  Is  a  Aktal  ot^ectktn  to  au  LleoUSoatka 
with  the  Iwaelitcs. 

*  ^^<.     "  Uesjl   truilces    araadliHiliiM     p&liu ' 
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poly,  and  tliinks  other  species  of  the  Cyperaceae 
must  be  undei-stood  aa  alibrding  all  the  various 
Si'ticle^,  such  ns  bnitkets,  canoes,  sails,  sandals,  &c., 
which  have  been  said  to  have  been  made  from  the 
real  papyrus.  Considering  that  Kpypt  abounds  in 
Cyperaceae,  many  kinds  of  wliich  might  have 
sen-ed  for  fomiing  canoes,  &c.,  it  is  improbiible 
that  the  papyrus  alone  should  have  been  used  for 
sucl)  a  purix>se  ;  but  that  the  true  papyrus  was  used 
for  boats  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  testimony  of 
Theophrastus  {ffist.  PL  iv.  8,  §4),  Pliny  {H.  N. 
xiii.  11),  Plutarch  and  other  ancient  writere,  is  to 
be  believed. 


Pap)/rut  ontiquanmA. 


From  the  soft  cellular  portion  of  the  stem  the 
ancient  material  called  papyrus  was  made. 
"Papyri,"  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "are  of  the 
most  remote  Pharaonic  periods.  The  mode  of 
making  them  was  as  follows:  the  interior  of  the 
stalks  of  the  plant,  after  the  rind  had  been  removed, 
was  cut  into  thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  and  these  being  laid  on  a  flat  board  in 
succession,  similar  slices  were  placed  over  them 
at  right  angles,  and  their  surfaces  Ix.'ing  cemented 
together  by  a  sort  of  glue,  and  subjected  to  a 
proper  degi-ee  of  pressure  and  well  dried,  the 
papyrus  was  completed  ;  the  length  of  the  slices 
de])eiided  of  couree  on  the  breadth  of  the  intended 
sheet,  as  that  of  the  sheet  on  the  number  of 
slices  placed  in  succession  beside  each  other,  so 
that  though  the  breadth  was  limited  the  papyrus 
might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  length." 
[Writing.]  The  papyrus  reed  is  not  now  found 
In  Egypt ;  it  grows,  however,  in  Syiia.  Dr.  Hooker 
eaw  it  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tiberias,  a  few  milee 
nartb   of  the   town :    it  appeal's  to   have   existed 
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tliere  since  the  days  of  Theophi-astus  and  Pliny 
who  give  a  very  acciirate  description  of  this  in- 
teresting plant.  Theophrastua  {Hist.  Plant,  iv. 
8,  §4-)  says,  "  The  j)apyru8  grows  also  in  Syria 
around  the  lake  in  which  the  £*eet-soented  neA  is 
fjund,  from  which  Antigonus  Uiied  to  make  coitlaga 
for  his  ships."  (See  also  Pliny,  N.  II.  xiii.  11.) 
This  plant  has  been  found  also  in  a  small  stream 
two  miles  N.  of  JalVa.  Dr.  Hooker  believes  it  i:i 
common  in  some  pails  of  Syria :  it  does  not  or  cur 
anywhere  else  in  Asia  ;  it  was  seen  by  Lady  Callccrtt 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aiiapus,  near  Syracuse,  and  Sir 
Jaseph  Banks  jxwsessed  paper  made  of  papyrus  from 
the  Lake  of  Thi-asymeiie  {Script.  Herb.  p.  379). 
The  Hebrew  name  of  this  plant  is  derived  fnm  a 
root  which  means  "  to  absorb,"  compare  Lucan 
{Phars.  iv.  136\^  The  lower  part  of  the  papyrus 
reed  was  ased  as  food  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
"  those  who  wish  to  eat  the  byblus  dressed  in  the 
most  delicate  way,  stew  it  in  a  hot  pm  and  then  eat 
it  "  (Herod,  ii.  92 ;  see  also  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant, 
iv.  9).  The  statement  of  Theoj)hi-astus  with  regard 
to  the  sweetness  and  flavour  of  the  sap  has  been 
coiifinned  by  some  writers ;  the  Chevalier  Land- 
olina  made  papyrus  from  the  pith  of  the  plant, 
which,  says  Heeren  {Histor.  lies.  Afric.  Nut.  ii. 
350,  note),  "  is  rather  clearer  than  the  P^gyptian  ;" 
but  other  writers  say  the  stem  is  neither  juicy  nor 
agreeable.  The  papyrus  plant  (^Papynis  anti- 
quorum)  has  an  angular  stem  from  3  to  6  feet 
high,  though  occasionally  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
14  feet ;  it  has  no  leaves;  the  flowers  are  in  very 
small  spikelets,  which  grow  on  the  thread-like 
flowering  branchlets  which  form  a  bushy  crown  to 
each  stem  ;  it  is  found  in  stagnant  pools  as  well  as 
in  running  streams,  in  which  latter  case,  acconling 
to  Bruce,  one  of  its  angles  is  always  opposed  to  the 
current  of  the  stream. 

3.  'Arot/i  (niiy:  rh  Sx'  '"^  x^'^P""  ''«»'*)  •« 
tiTmslated  "paper-reed"  in  Is.  xix.  7,  the  only 
passage  where  the  pi.  noun  occurs;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  authority  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V., 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  as  Celsius  (//i>ro6.  ii.  230) 
has  remarked,  that  the  prophet  who  speaks  of  the 
paper-reed  under  the  name  gome  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (xviii.  2),  should  in  this  one  mention  the 
same  plant  under  a  totally  dilleient  name.  "  Aivth," 
says  Kimchi,  "  is  the  name  to  designate  pot-herbs 
and  green  plants."  The  LXX.  translate  it  V>y 
"  all  the  gi-een  herbage  "  (comp.  IHK,  Gen.  ili.  2, 
and  see  Flag).  The  word  is  derived  from  'dra/i, 
"  to  be  bare,"  or  "destitute  of  trees;"  it  probably 
denotes  the  open  gi-assy  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile ;  and  seems  to  be  allie<l  to  the  Arabic  'ara 
s  -- 

rt.\j£^,  loctis  apertus,  spatios-M.    Michaelis  (Suppl. 

No.  1973),  Piosenmuller  {Schol.  in  Jes.  xix.  7), 
Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.),  Maurer  {Comment,  s.  v.), 
and  .Simonis  {Lex.  Heh.  s.  v.),  are  all  in  favour  of 
this  or  a  similar  explanation.  Vitringa  {Comment, 
in  Isaiam)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  term 
denoted  the  papyrus,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
J.  G.  linger,  who  has  published  a  dissertation  on  this 
subject  {Dc  miy,  hoc  est  de  Pairyro  frntice,  von 
der  Papier-Statide  ad  Is.  xix.  7  ;  Lips.  1731,  4to.). 

4.  Kaneh  (Dip :  KaXa/xos,  KaXafxiffKo^,  KoKi- 

f/uvoi,  irvX"^'  °-'yi«'*',   ^vy6s,   ■nvdixi]y  :     culinus, 

b  «'  CoDseritnr  bibula  Memphitis  cjinba  papyro." 
c  It  la  difficult  to  see  how  the  Vulg.  uodeiatxxl  tin 
tern. 
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m/muu,  aruivdo,  fistula,  statera),  the  geiienc  niune 
cf  a  rwd  of  any  kind ;  it  occurs  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  th?  0.  T.,  and  80in«tinies  denot^x  the 
"stalk"  of  wheat  (Gen.  xli.  5,  22),  or  the 
•branches"  of  the  candlestick  (Kx.  xxr.  and 
xxxrii.);  in  Job  ixxL  22,  idneh  denotes  the  bone 


-■VR^j^P^ 


•f  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder 
{os  humeri) ;  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  measure  of 
leiifth  equal  to  six  cubits  (Ez.  xli.  8,  xl.  3).  The 
word  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "stalk," 
"branch,"  "  lx)ne,"  "calamus,"  "reed."     In  the 
N.  T.  «c<£Xa^i  may  signify  the  "  stalk"  of  plants 
(Mark  XV.  36  ;  Matt.  xrni.  48,  that  of  the  hyssop, 
but  this  is  doubtful),  or  "a  i-eed  "  (Matt.  xi.  7, 
xii.   20;    Luke   y\\.    24;     Mark   xv.    19);    or  a 
"measuring  rod"  (Iter.  xi.  1,  xxi.  15,  IG) ;  or  a 
"pen  "(3  John  13),  Strand  (/7or,  Pa/aesf.  28-30) 
gives  the  following  names   of  the   reed  phints  of 
Piilestine: — Saccharuin  officimtU,  Cijpena  papyrxts 
[I'lipi/i-us  antiqwirnm),  C.  rotrmdus,  and  C.  escu- 
Icntus,  and  Aruiuli  scnptorut ;    but   no  doubt  tlie 
npecies    arc    nui.ierous.      See   Bovrf  (  Voyage  en 
Palest.,  Annal.  det  Scienc.  Nat.    1834,  p.  Ibo) 
"  CVms  leu  Jeseits  qui  environnent  ces  montipies  j'ai 
trouv^  j>lii>ieni-«  Saccharam,  Milium  srundin.iceum 
et  piuMi-urs  Cypemcij."     The  Arundo  dotutx,  the 
A.     '       •  '   ■   t  (y)  of  Bove  (fokL  p.  72)  is  com- 
I!  inks  of  the  Nile,  and  nm  perhaps  be 

'•  ■  ■   the  bruised  reed"  to  which  Senna- 

cheiib  cunij«ared  the  power  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xviii. 
Q\:  y.T..xxn.R,7\    See  also  Is.  xlii.  3.    The  thick 
I  ly  have  been  used  as  waikiug- 
t  orientals;  perhaps  the  mea- 
.    ....    ..!.:>  plant;   at   present  the  dry 

I  this  huge  grass  are  In  much  demand  for 
■  ;•  rods,  &c. 
Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  denoted   by  the 
»onl  kinih  ils.  xliii.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  19;  Out.  iv. 

\i).  u,  more  fully  by  kindh  bAiem  (rit^  7\^,. 
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see  Ex.  xix.  23,  or  by  k&ruih  hatiSh  (3^t3n  .njP). 
Jer.  vi.  20 ;  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "  sweet  oace," 
and  "  caL-unus."  Whatever  may  be  th«  «u5stant« 
denoted,  it  is  oei-tain  that  it  was  one  of  foreign 
importation,  "  from  a  far  country  "  (Jer.  Ti.  20). 
Some  writei-8  (see  Sprengel,  Com.  in  Diosoor.  i. 
xrii.)  have  sought  to  identify  the  kdneh  bdsem  with 
the  Acorut  caUim^ts,  the  "  sweet  sedge,"  to  which 
they  refer  the  iciKtijxos  a.pafiariK6i  of  Dioscorides 
(i.  17),  the  Kd\aiJ.os  fv<iST}s  of  Theophraa-tus 
(ffist.  Flitnt.  iv.  8  §4),  which,  accoixling  to  this 
last  named  writer  and  I'liny  (N.  H.  xii.  22), 
formerly  gi-ew  about  a  lake  "  between  Libanus  and 
another  mountain  of  no  note ;"  Strabo  identifies  this 
with  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  \Geog.  xri.  c.  755, 
ed.  Kramer).  Bui-ckhardt  was  unable  to  discover 
any  sweet-scented  reed  or  rush  near  the  lake,  though 
he  saw  many  tall  i-eeds  there.  "  High  reeds  grow 
along  the  shore,  but  I  found  none  of  the  aromatic 
reeds  and  rushes  mentioned  by  Stiabo"  (Syria,  p. 
319)  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  "  fragrant  reed" 
intended,  it  is  ceiiain  that  it  did  not  grow  in  Syria, 
otherwise  we  cinnot  suppose  it  should  be  spoken  of 
as  a  valuable  pi  oduct  from  a  far  country.  Dr.  Koyle 
refei-s  the  KdXanos  ipwixariKSs  of  Dioscorides  to  a 
species  of  Andropogon,  which  he  calls  A.  calamus 
aromaticus,  a  plant  of  remarkable  fragrance,  and  a 
native  of  Central  India,  where  it  is  used  to  mix  with 
ointments  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  odour 
(see  Kitto's  Cycl.  Art.  "  Kaneh  bosem  ; "  and  a  fig. 
of  this  plant  in  Royle's  Illustrations  of  ITiincilayan 
Botany,  p.  425,  t.  97).  It  is  possible  this  may  be 
the  "  reed  of  fi-agi-ance  ;"  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  Dio««orides,  who,  under  the  tei-m  <rxotyos 
gives  a  description  of  the  Andropogon  Schoenanthus^ 
should  speak  of  a  closely  allied  species  under  a 
totally  ditTerent  name.  Still  there  is  no  necessity 
to  refer  the  Kineh  bosem  or  kattob  to  the  Kd\afju>$ 
ip»»fiariK6s  of  Dioscorides ;  it  may  be  represented  by 
Dr.  Hoyle's  plant  or  by  the  .(ln<//x)po<;on  Schocjftnthns, 
the  lemon  grass  of  India  and  AraUa.         [W.  H.^ 
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BEELAI'AH  (H'^jri:  'PtfXiat:  liahelnila,. 
One  of  the  childien  of  the  province  who  went  up 
with  Zerubbiibel  (Kzr.  ii.  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is 
called  Raamiah,  and  in  1  Esd.  v.  8  Kkesaias. 

REE'LIUS  {'PffXlas).  This  name  occupies  the 
pace  of  BiGVAi  in  Kzr.  ii.  2  (I  Esd.  v.  8).  The 
list  in  the  Vulgate  is  so  corrupt  that  it  is  ditTicult 
to  trace  either. 

REESAI'AS  ('Pvffalai :  EUrneus).  The  same 
as  KKHiAiAit  or  Raamiah  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 

REFIXER  {t\yi ;  ^y^).  The  refiner's  art 
was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  dioss  from  the 
pure  oi-e,  which  was  effected  by  reducing  the  metal 
to  a  fluid  state  by  tlie  application  of  heat,  and  by 
the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali  •  (Is.  i.  'lb)  or 
lead  (Jer.  vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating  with  the 
dross,  permitted  the  extraction  of  the  unadulterated 
metal.  The  term  •>  usually  applied  to  rerining  had 
reference  to  the  process  of  melting :  occasionally, 
however,  the  ellect  of  the  process  is  described  by  a 
term  *  borrowed  from  the  filtering  of  wine.  The 
instruments  required  by  the  refiner  were  a  crucible 
or  furnace,"*  and  a  bellows  or  blow-pipe."  The 
workman  sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  iii.  3,  "  He  shall 
Bit  as  a  refiner  "),  as  represented  in  the  cut  of  an 
Egyptian  refiner  already  given  (see  vol.  i.  730)  : 
he  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch  the  process, 
and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper  moment. 
[Mines;  ii.  368  6.]  The  notices  of  refining  are 
chiefly  of  a  figurative  character,  and  describe  moral 
purification  as  the  result  of  chastisement  (Is.  i.  25  ; 
Zech.  xiii.  9 ;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3).  The  failure  of  the  means 
to  efiect  the  result  is  graphically  depicted  in  Jer. 
vi.  29 :  "  The  bellows  glow  with  the  fire  (become 
quite  hot  from  exposure  to  the  heat) :  the  lead 
(used  as  a  solvent)  is  expended:'  the  refiner  melts 
in  vain,  for  the  refuse  will  not  be  separated."  The 
refiner  appeal's,  from  the  passage  whence  this  is 
quoted,  to  have  combined  with  his  proper  business 
that  of  assaving  metals :  "  I  have  set  thee  for  an 
assiiyer  "  e  (lb.  ver.  27).  [W.  L.  B.] 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OP.  [Cities  op  Re- 
fuge.] 

RE'GEM  (Cn  :   'PayeV ;   Alex.  'P«7*>  :  Re- 

goin).  A  sou  of  .iahdai,  whose  name  unaccountably 
appears  in  a  list  of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Rashi  cons'iders 
Jiihdai  as  the  son  of  Ephah,  but  there  appear  no 
giounds  for  this  assumption. 

RE'GEM-MEL'ECH  C^^D  Dn :  'Apfif^e'ep 

&^a(ri\fvs;  Alex.  "Ap^fo-fcrep  6/3.:  Roqommelech. 
The  names  of  Sherezer  and  Regem-melech  occur  in 
an  obscure  passage  of  Zechariah  (vii.  2).  They 
were  sent  on  belialf  of  some  of  the  captivity  to 
make  inquiries  at  the  Temple  concerning  fasting. 
In  the  A.  V.  the  subject  of  the  veree  appears  to  be 
the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  and  Bethel,  or  "  the 
house  of  God,"  is  regarded  as  the  accusative  after 


■  "Q3  A.  V.  "  purely,"  but  more  properly  "  as  with 
allMli." 

*  "W3-  Tlie  term  fjlVD  occurs  twice  only  (Prov. 
xvll.  3,  xxvii.  21;  A.  V.  "  iinlng-pot").  The  er.ppjssion 
to  l*s.  xli.  6,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  fum.ice  of  earth,"  is 
»CdoT:ttfuI  slgiiiflcation,  but  certainly  cannot  sig-nily  tbat 
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the  T«?rb  of  motion.  The  LX.\.  take  ♦  the  king 
as  the  nominative  to  the  verb  "  sent  "  considering 
the  last  part  of  the  name  Regein-meloch  as  iui  np- 
pellative  and  not  as  a  proper  name.  Again,  in  the 
Vulgate,  Sherezer,  Regcm-melech,  and  their  men, 
are  the  persons  wno  sent  to  the  house  of  (Hod.  The 
Feshito-JSyriac  h;is  a  curious  version  of  the  pa.ssage : 
"  And  he  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Sharezer  and  liibinag ; 
and  the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  pray  for  him 
before  the  Lord :"  Shai^ezer  and  Habmag  being  asso- 
ciated in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13.  On  referring  to  Zech. 
vii.  5,  the  expression  "  the  {)eo])le  of  the  land  " 
seems  to  indiutte  that  those  who  sent  to  the  Temple 
weie  not  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  lut  those 
who  had  returned  to  their  own  country ;  and  this 
being  the  case  it  is  probable  th.it  in  ver.  2  "  Betliel  " 
is  to  "be  token  as  the  subject,  "  and  Bethel, ».  e.  the 
inhabit-mts  of  Bethel,  sent." 

The  Hexaplar-Syriac,  following  the  Peshito,  has 
"  Rjibmag."  What  reading  the  LXX.  had  before 
them  it  is  diflficult  to  conjecture.  From  its  con- 
nexion with  Sherezer,  the  name  Regem-melech  (lit. 
"  king's  friend,"  comp.  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33),  was  pro- 
bably an  Assyrian  title  of  office.  [W.  A.  \V.] 

REGION-ROUND-ABOUT,   THE  (^  xe- 

pixopos).  This  term  had  perhaps  originally  a  more 
precise  and  independent  meaning  than  it  appears  to 
a  reader  of  the  Authorized  Vei-sion  to  possess. 

In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  used  by  the  Li\X.  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  singular  Hebrew  woi'd  hac-Ciccar 
(133n,  literally  "the  round"),  a  word  the  topo- 
graphical application  of  which  is  not  clear,  but 
which  seems  in  its  earliest  occurrences  to  denote 
the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultivation  in  which  stood 
Sodom  and  GomoiTah  and  the  rest  of  the  five  *'  citioB 
of  the  Ciccnr"  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  xix.  17,  25, 
28,  29  ;  l)eut.  xxxiv.  3).  Elsewhere  it  has  a  wider 
meaning,  though  still  attached  to  the  Joixlan  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  23  ;  1  K.  vii.  46  ;  2  Chr,  iv.  17  ;  Neh.  iii.  22, 
xii.  28).  It  is  in  this  less  restricted  sense  that 
Ttfpixoipos  occure  in  the  New  Test.  In  Matt.  iii.  5 
and  Luke  iii.  3  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flourish- 
ing region  which  contained  the  towns  of  Jericho  and 
its  dependencies,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  enclosed  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  hills  of  Qnarantana  (see  Map, 
vol.  ii.  p.  664),  a  densely  populated  region,  and  im- 
portuit  enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  section 
of  Palestine — "  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  and  all  the  ar- 
rondissement^  of  Jordan"  (Matt.  iii.  o,  also  Luke 
vii.  17j.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  a  region  which  presents  certain  similarities 
to  that  of  Jericho,  being  enclosed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  hills  of  Hattin  and  bounded  in  front 
by  the  water  of  the  lake,  as  the  other  was  by  the 
Jordan,  and  also  resembling  it  in  being  very  thickly 
populated  (Matt.  xiv.  35  ;  Mark  vi.  55  ;  Luke  vi. 
37,  vii.  17).  [G.] 

REHABI'AH  (n^nm  in  1  Chr.  xxiii. ;  else- 

where  -in^aiTI :   'Po/3«£ ;  Alex.  'Vaa^ii  in  1  Chr. 

xxiii. ;  'Poa/8fos  1  Chr.  sxiv.,  'Pa)3ios ;  Alex.  'Poo- 
)3ios   1  Chr.  xxvi. :    Bohobia,  Rahabia  in  1  Chr. 

The  passage  may  be  rendered,  "  as  silver,  melted  In  a  work- 
shop, flowing  down  to  the  earth." 

•  npi'o.  t  Keri,  nn  evp. 

K  pnS.  The  A.  V.  adopts  an  incorrect  pnr.otdatioi^ 
}-in3,  and  reoderg  it  "  a  tower." 

h  Thus  Jerome—"  regioncs  lu  circuitu  pet  qnoa  medial 
Jontonea  Suit." 
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tcxvt.).  The  only  son  of  Kliezer,  the  son  of  Mnswi, 
knd  the  father  of  Issh  ah,  or  Jeshaial  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
17.  xxiv.  21,  xxvi.  iI5).  Hia .  de»:endants  were 
UMinerous. 

RE'HOB  (3^n-l:  'PoajS :  Boftob).  1.  The 
fatlier  of  HaJadezer  king  of  Zobah,  wliom  David 
smote  at  the  Euphrates  (2  Sani.  viii.  3,  12). 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  5,  §1)  aill!>  him  Apdot,  and 
the  Old  Latin  Vei'sion  Arachiis,  and  Blnyney  (on 
Zech.  ix.  1 )  thinks  this  was  his  real  nnme,  and  that 
he  wax-alleil  Rehob,  or  "  charioteer,"  from  the  num- 
ber lit'  chiiriobi  in  his  possession.  The  name  appeal's 
to  b?  ih-culiarly  Syrian,  for  we  find  a  district  of 
Syria  called  Ifehob,  or  Beth-Rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8). 

2.  {"Podfi.)  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Levites,  who 
•ealed  the  covenant  with  JSehemiah  (Neh.  x.  11). 

[W.  A.  W.] 

RE'HOB  (3n"l).  The  name  of  more  than  one 
place  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Holy  L.-uid. 

1.  ('Po(fi3;  Alex. 'PoMjS-  liohob.y  The  northeni 
limit  of  the  exploration  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  21). 
It  is  specified  as  being  "  as  men  come  unto  Hamath," 
or,  as  the  phi'ase  is  elsewhere  rendered,  "  at  the 
entiiince  of  H.imath,"  i.  e.  at  the  commencement  of 
the  territory  of  that  name,  by  which  in  the  early 
books  of  the  Bible  the  great  valley  of  Lebanon,  the 
Bika'ah  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  BiU:a'a  of  the 
modern  Arabs,  .'eems  to  be  roughly  designated. 
Tills,  and  the  consideration  of  the  improbability  that 
the  spies  went  faither  than  the  upjier  end  of  the 
Jordan  valley  (Rob.  B.  JR.  iii.  371),  seems  to  fix 
the  position  of  Rehob  as  not  far  from  Tell  el-Kady 
and  Baniaa.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  Judg.  xviii.  28,  tliat  Uish  or  D;m  (  Tdl  el-Kadij) 
was  "  in  the  valley  that  is  by  Beth-rehob."  No 
ti-ace  of  the  name  of  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Robinson  pro- 
poses to  identify  it  with  Hunin,  an  ancient  foi-tress 
in  the  mountain  N.W.  of  the  plain  of  Huleh,  the 
upper  district  of  the  Jordan  valley.  But  this, 
though  plausible,  has  no  06111110  basis. 

To  those  who  are  aiixioiLs  to  extend  the  boun- 
daj-ies  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the  north  and  east  it 
may  be  satistiictory  to  know  that  a  place  called 
Jiuhaibeh  exists  in  the  pimn  ofJcriid,  about  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Damascus,  and  12  N.  of  the  northernmost 
of  the  three  lakes  (see  the  Maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and 
Poiter). 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  Rehob  or 
Beth-rehob  was  identical  with  the  place  mentioned 
under  both  names  in  2  Sam.  x.  G,  H,^  in  connexion 
with  Maacih,  which  was  also  in  the  upper  district 
of  tlu"  I/uleh. 

Iii.iMiuich,  however,  as  Beth-rehob  is  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  "  far  from  Zidon  "  (Judg.  xviii. 
28),  it  miLst  be  a  distinct  place  from 

2.  (,'Pad0:  Alex.  'Pou0:  Bohob),  one  of  the 
towns  allotteil  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  and  which 
from  the  list  apjiears  to  have  been  in  close  proximity 
to  Zidon.  It  is  named  between  Kbron,  or  Abdon, 
and  llammon.  The  towns  of  Asher  lay  in  a  region 
which  hits  been  but  imperfectly  oxaminol,  and  no 
one  has  yet  Ruccce«led  in  discovering  ttie  positioD  of 
•ither  ot'  these  three. 

3.  (  Paav;  Alex.  'Paai/3:  RoM, Xochob.)  Asher 
»iutaiiic<i  another  Rehob  'Jo>h.  xix.  :M);  lut  the 
ntuation  :>f  this,  like  the  fonner,  remains  at  p^aeut 
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unknown.  One  of  the  two,  it  is  difficult  to  s,-iy 
which,  was  allotted  to  the  Gershouite  Ij^viUa  ( Jonh 
xxi.  31  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  75),  and  of  one  its  Canaanite 
inhabitants  retained  possession  (Ju<lg.  i.  31).  The 
mention  of  Aphik  in  this  latter  passage  m.iy  imj>ly 
that  the  Rehob  referred  to  was  that  of  Joth.  xix.  oO 
This,  Kusebius  and  Jerome  ( OnonuxsiicoH,  "  Roob '" 
confuse  with  the  Rehob  of  the  spies,  and  place  fear 
Roman  miles  from  Scythouolis.  The  place  they 
i-efer  tc  still  su;Tive8  as  Behah,  3^  miles  S.  of 
Beisan,  .«t  their  identification  of  a  town  in  that 
position  with  one  in  the  territoiy  of  Asher  is  obvi- 
ously inaccurate.  [G.] 

REHOBOAM  (Dy3n"l,  "  enlarger  of  the 
people  " — see  Kx.  xxxiv.  24,  and  compsue  the  name 
EvpvSrffjLos :  'Pofioifi :  Roboam),  son  of  Solomon, 
by  the  Ammonite  princess  Naamah  (1  K.  xiv.  21, 
31;,  and  his  sucoe$,-«r  (1  K.  xi.  43).  From  the 
eai'liest  period  of  Jewish  history  we  perceive  symp- 
toms that  the  confederation  of  the  ti-ibes  was  but 
imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful  Ephraim  could 
never  brook  a  position  of  inferiority.  Throughout 
the  Book  of  Judges  (viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  Ephraimites 
show  a  spirit  of  resentful  jealousy  when  any  enter- 
prise is  undertaken  without  their  concurreuce  and 
active  participation.  Fi-om  them  hjid  sprung 
Joshua,  and  afterwards  (by  his  place  of  birth) 
Samuel  might  be  considered  theirs,  and  though  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  gave  to  Israel  its  first  king,  yet 
it  was  allied  by  heredifciry  ties  to  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  by  geographical  position  to  the  teni- 
tory  of  Ephraim,  so  that  up  to  iJavid's  accession 
the  leadership  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  tribe.  But  Jud:ih  always  threatened  to  )«  a 
formidable  rival.  During  the  earlier  history,  partly 
from  the  physical  structure  and  situation  of  its 
territory  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  162),  which  secludeii 
"t  from  Palestine  just  as  Palestine  by  its  ge«>gra- 
phical  character  wi>s  secluded  from  the  world,  it  had 
stood  very  much  aloof  from  the  nation  [Jddah], 
and  even  after  Saul's  death,  apparently  without 
waiting  to  consult  their  brethren,  "  the  men  of 
Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah"  (2  Sam.  ii.  4),  while  the  other  tribes 
adhered  to  Saul's  family,  thereby  anticipating  the 
final  disniption  which  was  afterwards  to  rend  the 
nation  permanently  into  two  kingdoms.  But  after 
seven  yeare  of  disa-ster  a  reconciliation  was  fon-eil 
upon  the  contending  parties ;  David  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  of  Israel,  and  soon  after,  by  fixing 
his  court  at  Jerusidem  and  bringing  the  tabeniade 
there,  he  transferred  from  Ephraim  the  greatness 
which  had  attached  to  Shechem  as  the  ancient 
capital,  and  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  the  national 
worship.  In  spite  of  this  he  seems  to  have  enjoyiil 
great  personal  popularity  among  the  Ephiaimites, 
and  to  have  treated  many  of  them  with  special 
favour  (1  Chr.  xii.  30,  xxvii.  10,  14),  ret  this 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Judah,  and  proliably  le«l  to 
the  revolt  of  Ahs.^lom.  [.Viwalom.]  Even  al>er 
that  perilous  crisis  was  past,  the  old  rivalry  broke 
out  afresh,  and  almost  led  to  another  insurrection 
(2Simi.  XX.  l,&c.).  (  onipnre  P«.  l\xviii.(>0, 67,  &c 
in  illustrntion  of  these  remarks.  S<ilomon's  reign, 
fi-om  it*  «e\'ere  taxes  and  other  oppressions,  aggra- 
vateil  the  discontent,  and  bitterly,  from  its  iri-e- 
Igioiis  chamcter,  alienated  the  prophets  and  pro- 
voked the  displouure  of  God.     Wltcn  aciopx^'s 
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strong  hand  was  withdrawn  the  crisis  came.  Reho- 
hoom  selected  Slicchem  as  the  place  of  his  coronatiou, 
probably  as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Flphraimites, 
and  pel  hajis  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  father,  whose  advice 
he  afterwards  unhappily  rejected.  From  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  text  of  1  K.  xii.  the  exact  details  of 
the  transactions  at  Shechem  ai-e  involved  in  a  little 
uncertainty.  The  general  facts  indeed  ai-e  clem-. 
The  people  demanded  a  remission  of  the  severe  bui- 
dons  imposed  by  ^'olomon,  and  Hehoboam  promised 
them  an  answer  in  three  days,  during  which  time 
he  consulted  fii-st  his  father's  counsellors,  and  then 
the  young  men  "  that  were  grown  up  with  him, 
and  which  stood  before  him,"  whose  answer  shows 
how  greatly  during  Solomon's  later  years  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  court  had  degenei-nted.  Reject- 
ing the  advice  of  the  elders  to  conciliate  the  people 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  so  make  them 
"  his  servants  for  erer,"  he  returned  as  his  reply, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Exstern  despot,  the  frantic 
bmvado  of  his  contemporaries :  "  ^Iy  little  finger 
shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins.  ...  I  will 
add  to  your  yoke;  my  father  hath  chastised  you 
with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions" 
(i.  e.  scourges  furnished  with  shaip  points  •).  There- 
upon arose  the  fonnidable  song  of  insuiTection,  heard 
once  before  when  the  tribes  quan-elled  after  David's 
return  from  the  war  with  Absalom  : — 

What  portion  have  we  in  David  ? 

What  Inheritance  In  Jesse's  son? 
To  your  tents,  0  Israel ! 

Now  see  to  thy  own  house,  0  David  t 

Behoboam  sent  Adoram  or  Adoniram,who  had  Iteen 
chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  (1  K.  iv.  6;  2  Sam.  xx. 
24),  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  i-eason,  but  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  them ;  whereupon  the  king  and 
his  attendants  fled  in  hot  haste  to  Jerusalem.     .So 
for  all  is  plain,  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  part 
which  Jeroboam  took  ii    these  transactions.     Ac- 
cording to  1  K.  xii.  3   Je  was  summoned  by  the 
Ephraimites  from  Egypt  (to  which  country  he  had 
fled  from  the  anger  of  Solomon)  to  be  their  spokes- 
man at  Rehoboimi's  coronation,  and  actually  made 
the  speech  in  which  a  remission  of  burdens  was 
requested.     But,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  thin, 
we  read  in  ver.  20  of  the  same  chapter  that  at\er 
the  success  of  the    insurrection   and  Rehoboam's 
flight,  "when  all  Israel  lieard  that  Jerboam  was 
come  again,  they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  con- 
gregation and  made  him  king."     But  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  ver.  3  has  been  interpolated.     It 
is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  which  makes  no  mention 
of  Jeroboam  in  this  chapter  till  ver.  20,  substi- 
tuting in  ver.  3  for  "  Jeroboam  and  all  the  congre- 
giiion  of  isiael  came  and  spoke  unto  Rehoboam  "  the 
wonls.  Kai  i\d\i\ff(v  6  \abs  irpbs  rbi/  fiaffiXea 
'fofiodfi.     So  too  Jeroboam's  name  is  emitted  by 
the  LXX.  in  ver.  12.     Moreover  we  tind  in  the 
LXX.  a  long  supplement  to  this  12th  chapter,  evi- 
dently ancient,  and  at  least  in  pai-ts  authentic,  con- 
taining fuller  details  of  Jeroboam's  biography  than 
the  Hebrew.     [Ji:ROiiOAM  ]     In  this  we  read  that 
after  Solomon's  death  he  returned  to  his  native 

fdaoe,  Saru-a  in  Ephraim,  which  he  fortified,  and 
ivad  there  quietly,  watching  the  turn  of  event«, 
till  the  long-expected  rebellion  broke  out,  when  the 
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•  So  lu  Latin,  tcorpio,  accordlne;  to  Isidore  (Origg.  v.  '27), 
b  "  virga  nodosa  et  aculeata,  quia  arcuato  vulnere  in  corpus 
tnOigitur  "  {FacciotUi,  s.  v.). 


Rphraimites  heard  (doubtless  through  his  owv 
agency)  that  ne  had  returnetl,  and  inviteil  him  to 
shechem  to  assume  the  crown.  From  the  same 
supplementary  narrative  of  the  LXX.  it  would 
a]i\iewr  that  more  than  a  year  must  have  elapsM 
Ix'tween  Soiomon's  death  and  Rehoboam's  visit  to 
Shechem,  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  foimer 
event,  Jeroboam  requested  from  the  king  of  Egypt 
leave  to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  the 
king  tried  to  prevent  by  giving  'jim  his  sister-in-law 
in  marriage :  but  on  the  birth  of  his  child  Abijah, 
Jeroboiim  renewed  his  request,  which  was  then 
gianted.  It  is  probable  that  during  this  year  the 
discontent  of  the  N.  tribes  was  making  itself  more 
and  more  manifest,  and  that  this  led  to  Rehoboam's 
visit  and  intended  inaugtn-ation. 

On  Reholwam's  return  to  Jerusalem  he  assembled 
an  anny  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  faithful 
tribesof  Judidiand  Benjamin  (the  Litt«r  transferred 
from  the  side  of  Joseph  to  that  of  Judah  in  con- 
sequence of  the  position  of  David's  capital  withia 
its  Iwrdei-s),  in  the   hope   of  reconquering  Israel, 
The  expedition,  however,  was  forbidden  by  the  pro- 
phet Shemaiah,  who  assured  them  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  was  in  accordance  with  God's 
will  (1  K.  -xii.  24):  still  during  Rehoboam's  lifi"- 
time  peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and  Judah 
weie  never  restored  (2  Chr.  xii.  15;  IK.  xiv.  30). 
Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  in  strengthening 
the  territories  which  remained  to  him,  by  building 
a  number  of  fortresses  of  which  the  names  are 
given   in    2   Chr.  xi.   6-10,   fomiing  a   girdle  of 
"  fenced  cities  "  round  Jerusalem.     I'he  puie  wor- 
ship of  God   was    maintained   in  Judah,  and  the 
Levites  and  many  pious  Israelites  from  the  North, 
vexed  at  the  calf-idolatry  introduced  by  Jeroboam 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  in  imitition  of  the  Egj'ptiai 
worship  of  Mnevis,  came  and  settled  in  the  southei  c 
kingdom  ami  adde<l  to  its  power.     But  Rehoboam 
did  not  check  the  introduction  of  heathen  abomina- 
tions into   his  capitil :    the  lascivious  worship  o{ 
Ashtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  tlib 
true  religion  (an  inheritance  of  evil  doubtless  left 
by  Solomon),  "images"  (of  Baal  and  his  fellow 
divinities)  were  set  up,  and  the  woi-st  immoralities 
were  tolerated  (1  K.  xiv.  22-24).   These  evils  weie 
punished  and  put  down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of 
an  Egyptian  invasion.     Shortly  before  this  tjme  a 
change  in  the  ruling  house  had  occuiTed  in  Egypt. 
The  21st  dynasty,  of  Tanites,  whose   last   king, 
Pisham  or  Fsusennes,  had  been  a  close  ally  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  Hi.  1,  vii.  8,  ix.  16,  x.  28,  29),  was 
succeeded  by  the  22nd,  of  Bubastites,  whose  first 
sovereign,  Shishak  (Sheshonk,  Sesonchis,  lovffaKiix), 
connected  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Jeioboam. 
That  he  was  incited  by  him  to  attack  Judah  is 
very  probable :   at  all  events  in  the  5th  year  of 
Rehoboam's  reign  the  country  was  invaded  by  a 
host  of  Egyptians  and  other  African  nations,  num- 
bering 12U(J  chariots,  60,000  cavaliy,  and  a  viist 
miscellaneous  multitude  of  infantry.     Tiie  line  of 
fortresses  which  protected  Jerusalem  to  the  W.  and 
S.  was   forced,  Jerusalem   itself  was   taken,  and 
Rehoboam  h;ui  to  purchase  an   ignominious  peace 
by  delivering  up  all  the  treasures  with  which  Solo- 
mon had  adonied  the  temple  and  palace,  including 
his  golden  shields,  200  of  the  larger,  and  300  of  the 
smaller  size  (IK.  x.  16,  17),  which  were  earned 
before  him  when  he  visited  the  temple  in  state. 
We  are  told  that  after  the  Egyptians  hiul  retired, 
his  vain  and  foolish  successor  comforted  himself  by 
substituting  shields  of  brise,  which  w^'-e  soUinnlj 
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borne  befi  re  him  in  procession  by  the  body-pian'. 
w  if  nothing  h.-id  Wn  changed  since  his  father':* 
Ume  'Kwald,  Geschichte  des  V.  I.  iii.  348,  *64). 
Shishak'si  success  is  commemorated  by  sculptures 
discovered  by  Champollion  on  the  outride  of  the 
great  temple  at  Karnak,  wliere  among  a  long  li^t 
of  captured  towns  and  provinces  occurs  the  name 
Ueichi  Judah  (kingdom  of  Judah).  It  is  said  that 
the  features  of  the  captives  in  these  sculptures  are 
unmistakeably  Jewish  (Kawlinson,  Herodotus,  ii. 
376,  and  Bamptvn  Lectures,  p.  126;  Bunsen, 
Egypt,  iii.  242).  After  this  great  humiliation  the 
moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have  improved 
(2  Chr.  xii.  12),  and  the  rest  of  Kehoboam's  life  to 
have  been  unnvirked  by  any  events  of  impoiianoe. 
He  died  B.C.  ito8,  at\«r  a  reign  of  17  years,  having 
ascended  the  throne  B.C.  975  at  the  age  of  41 
(I  K.  liv.  21  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13).  In  the  addition  to 
.he  LXX.  already  mentioned  (inserted  after  1  K. 
xii.  24)  we  read  that  he  was  16  years  old  at  his 
accession,  a  naisstatement  probably  founded  on  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  2  Chr.  xiii.  7,  where  he  is 
called  "  young "  (i.  e.  new  to  his  work,  vKxpe- 

rienced)  and  "  tender-heai-ted  "  (33  ?^^,  wanting 

in  resolution  and  spirit).  He  had  18  wives,  60 
concubines,  28  sons,  and  60  daughtere.  The  wisest 
thing  recorded  of  him  in  Scripture  is  that  he 
refused  to  waste  away  his  sons'  energies  in  the 
wretc'hed  existence  of  an  hlastem  zenana,  in  which 
we  may  infer,  from  his  helplessneas  at  the  age  of 
41,  that  he  had  himself  been  educated,  but  dis- 
pei-sed  them  in  command  of  the  new  fortresses 
which  he  had  built  about  the  country.  Of  his 
wives.  Mahalath,  Abihail,  and  Maachah  were  all 
of  the  royal  house  of  Jesse :  Maachah  he  loved  best 
of  all,  and  to  her  son  Ahijiih  he  bequeathed  his 
kiugiiom.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  followed  in  this 
article  is  Tischendoifs  edition  of  the  Vatican  MS., 
Leipsic,  1850.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

KE'HOBOTH  (nnhl ;    Sam-ir.    nn*m  : 

•(pux«f>ia;  Veneto-Ok.  ai  TlKaTtlcu:  Lntitiido). 
Tlie  third  of  the  series  of  wpIIs  dug  by  Isaac  (Hen 
xxvi.  22).  He  celebrates  his  triumph  and  bestows 
its  name  on  the  well  in  a  fragment  of  |)o«;try  of  the 
•ame  nature  as  those  in  which  Jacob's  wives  give 
names  to  his  successive  children: — "He  called  the 
name  of  it  Kehoboth  ('  room,')  and  said, 

'  Becaose  now  Jeborah  bath-made-room  for  as 
And  we  shall  iiicreaw  in  the  land.' " 

\faac  h;id  left  the  valley  of  (lerar  and  its  turbulent 
inhaliitnuts  befoie  he  dug  the  well  which  he  thus 
commemorated  (ver.  22).  From  it  he,  in  time, 
"went  up"  to  Beersheha  (ver.  23),  an  expression 
whii-h  is  always  used  of  motion  towards  the  Lind  of 
(romise.  The  }iosition  of  Gerar  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  have  lain  a  few 
miles  to  the  8.  of  (iaza  and  nearly  due  E.  of  Beer- 
shclei,  hi  this  direction,  theielore,  if  anywhere, 
the  wells  Sitnali,  Esek,  and  Kehoboth,  slioiild  be 
•earche«l  for.  A  Wmlij  IbJuiVieh,  cont.nining  the 
ruins  o(  a  town  of  the  xmxe  name,  with  a  large 
well,*  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  A'Aii»  cit-A'u'A/ 
to  ilebion,  by  which  Palestine  is  enteied  on  the 
!>outh.     It  lies  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  liir  ea-Selxi, 


*  r>r.  Kobinson  could  not  find  the  well.  IH.  Scwart 
barxl  It  •'regularly  built,  12  fo<>l  In  circumfereiK-e."  I>ut 
■"  coiupleti-ly  tilled  up."  Mr.  llowlamls  iloMTihi-s  li  a* 
'  Ml  ancient  well  of  living  and  good  water."  Who  ^llall 
ifiiin  CO  l*Mli]K>iiy  si  curiuoilj  cun'xa'ltctory 
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and  more  than  thnt  distance  S.  of  the  moft  protctbU 
situ.ttion  of  Gerar.  It  therefore  seems  unsafe  with- 
out fui  ther  piWif  to  identify  it  with  Rehoboth,  as 
i;owh2<f»  (in  Williams'  Holy  City,  i.  4b5),  Stewart 
( Tent  and  K/tan,  202),  and  Van  de  Velde  «■  (Mt- 
inoir,  343)  have  done.  At  the  same  time,  as  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  existence  of  so  large 
a  place  here  without  any  apparent  mention  is  mys- 
terious. All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  Ruhaibeh  with  Rehoboth  is  said  by  Dr. 
Bonar  (Desert  of  Sinai,  316),  and  not  without  cctt- 
sidei-able  force. 

The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  confined  the  events 
of  this  part  of  Isaac's  life  to  a  much  narrower  circle. 
The  wells  of  the  patriarchs  were  shown  near  Ash- 
kelon  in  the  time  of  Origin,  Antoninus  Martyr, 
and  Eusebius  (Reland,  Pal.  589)  ;  the  Samaiitan 
Vei-sion  identifies  Gerar  with  Ashfcelon ;  Josephus 
{Ant.  i.  12,  §1)  calls  it  "Gerar  of  Palestine,"  i.  t. 
of  Philistia.  [G.] 

REHOBOTH,  THE  CITY  07  rUT),  i.  e. 
Rechoboth'Ir;  Si\mar.  ni3m;  Sam.  Vers.*  ptSO' 
'Voufiw  fiit6\is;  Alex.  'PowPwi  :  plateae  cititatia). 
One  of  the  four  dtics  built  by  Asshtir,  or  by 
Nimrod  in  Asshur,  according  as  this  difficult  pas- 
sage is  translated.  The  four  were  Nineveh  ;  Reho- 
both-Ir ;  Calah ;  and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah  (Gen.  x.  11).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
its  posifion.  The  name  of  Bahabeh  is  still  attached 
to  two  places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Meso- 
potamia. They  lie,  the  one  on  the  western  and  the 
other  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  few 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  KhaMjr.  Both 
are  said  to  contain  extensive  ancient  remains.  That 
on  the  eastern  bank  bears  the  affix  of  mcdik  or 
royal,  and  this  Bunsen  (^Bibelxcerk)  and  Kalisch 
{Genesis,  261)  propose  as  the  representative  of 
Kehoboth.  Its  distance  from  Kalah-Sherghat  and 
Niinrud  (nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle 
to  this  identifiL-ation.  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon  {Athen- 
aewn,  April  15,  1854)  suggests  Selemiyah  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kalah,  "  where  there 
are  still  extensive  niins  of  the  Assyrian  period," 
but  no  subsequent  discoveries  appear  to  have  con- 
firmed this  suggestion.  The  Samaritan  Version 
(see  above)  reails  Sutcan  for  Rehoboth ;  and  it  is 
remark.-ible  that  the  name  Sutcan  should  be  found 
in  connexion  with  Calah  in  an  inscription  on  the 
breast  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo  which  Sir  H. 
Rawlinaon  disinterred  at  Niinr^U  {Athenaeum,  as 
above;.  The  Sutcan  of  the  Samaritan  Version  is 
commonly  supposed  to  denote  the  Sittacene  of  the 
Greek  geographers  (Winer,  /iealtrb.  "  Rcchoboth 
Ir  ").  But  Sittacene  was  a  district,  and  not  a  cjtj 
as  Rehoboth-Ir  necess.nrily  was,  and,  further,  being 
in  scmtheni  Assyria,  would  se^m  to  be  too  distant 
from  the  other  cities  of  Nimrod. 

St.  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his 
Quaestiones  ad  Genesim  (prolxibly  from  Jewish 
sources),  considers  Reliobi>th-lr  as  referring  to 
Nineveh,  and  as  menning  the  "streets  of  the  city.' 
The  reading  of  the  Targums  of  Jonatlnn,  Jerusalem, 
and  |{.ibbi  Jraeph,  on  Gen.  and  1  Chron.,  viz., 
li-itiiih,  PtntiAlka,  are  prolnbly  only  transcrip> 
tionsof  the  (ireek  won]  ■wKeertleu,  which,  as  found 
in  the  well  known  ancient  aty  I'lataen,  is  the  •  zact 

•  In  hill  Trnvcl"!  Vnn  dp  Vrlde  fnrllnea  to  place  It,  or  (I 
any  rate  ntv  •  i\»,  at  Hir  liek,  aN>at  klx  mils* 

.«vW.  of  /(..  ..«d  I'al.  n.  146). 

»  The  A'  ,.i..n  gf   thw  version   (Kuelinen' 

to  Cut  Hrimm  Mat,  bavioK  Kakabtk  (i  MfiintA. 
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equiralent  of  Rcholx)th.  Kaplan,  the  Jewish  geo- 
trrapher  (Erets  Kedumim),  identifies  Rahabeh-mnltk 
with  Kehoboth-bv-tho-river,  in  which  he  »  poss.b  f 
correct,  but  considers  it  as  distinct  from  Kehoboth- 
Ir,  which  he  believes  to  have  disappeared.        [O.] 

BE'HOBOTH  BY  THE  BIVEB  (n*)2n"l 
man:  'PowjSie— in  Chr.  *Pwj8«fl — V  *<v^  *"- 
T^S'y ;  Alex.  'Pou^wO  in  each  :  defluvio  llohoboth  ; 
liohoboth  qtutejuxta  amncm  sita  est).  The  aty  of  a 
certain  Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the  early  kingb  of  the 
Kdomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37 ;  1  Chr.  i.  48)  The 
artlx,  "  the  river,"  fixes  the  situation  of  Rehoboth 
as  on  the  Euphrates,  emphatically  "  the  river ' 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia.  [RiVKR.J 
The  name  still  remains  attiiched  to  two  spot*  on 
the  Euphrates ;  the  one,  simply  RaKiheh,  on  the 
right  bank,  eitjht  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
khab&r,  and  'about  three  miles  west  of  the  river 
(Chesnev,  Eitphr.,  i.  119,  ii.  610,  and  map  iv.), 
the  other  four  or  fire  miles  further  down  on  the 
left  bank.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  called  Rahabeh- 
malik,  I.  e.  "  royal  "  (Kalisch,  Kaplan),"  and  is  on 
this  ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators 
with  the  city  of  Saul ;  but  whether  this  is  accurate, 
and  whether  that  city,  or  either  of  the  t^ro  sites 
just  named,  is  also  identical  with  Rehoboth-Ir,  the 
city  of  Niinrod,  is  not  yet  known. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of 
Edom  ever  extended  to  the  Euphrates,  and  there- 
fore the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  lists  of 
kings  of  Edom,  would  seem  to  be  a  trace  of  an 
Assyrian  incursion  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  Amraphel.  [G-J 

BEHIBI  (D-in^: :  'Vfoin  ;  Alex.  'l.peovM  : 
Behum).  1.  One  of  the  "  children  of  the  province" 
who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Nehum,  and  in 
1  Esd.  V.  8  RoiMUS. 

2.  (R^um.)     "  Rehum   the   chancellor,"   with 
Shirasnai  the  scribe  and  others,  wrote  to  Aiiaxerxes 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  and  temple  of  Jerus<ilem  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17, 
23).    He  was  perhaps  a  kind  of  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province  under  the  king  of  Persia,  holding 
apparently  the  same  office  as  Tatiiai,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  Ezr.  v.  6  as  taking  part  in  a  similar 
transaction,  and  is  there  called  "  the  governor  on 
vhis  side  the  river."     The  Chaldee  title.  Dyp"7y3, 
Mel-tfim,  lit.  "  lord  of  decree,"  is  left  untranslated 
in  the  LXX.  BaXriix,  and  the  Vulgate  Beelteein ; 
and  the  rendering  "  chancellor  "  in  the  A.  V.  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  Kimchi  and  others,  who 
explain  it,  in  consequence   of  its   connexion    with 
"  scribe,"  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  usually 
rendered  "recorder."     This  appears  to  have  been 
the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  1  Esd.  ii.  25,  6 
yp<i<pcDV  TO  Trpoffir'tTrrovra,  and  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
xi.  2,  §1),  6  irdvTa  to  rrparrSfifva  ypd<t>a>p.    The 
former  of  these  seems  to  be  a  gloss,  for  the  Chaldee 
title  is  also  represented  by  BeeKrfOfios. 

3.  CPaovix :  Rehum.)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Bani,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  17V 

4.  (*Pf  ouju.)  One  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  who 
digued  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 


BEMALIAH 

5.  (Dm.  m  Vat.  MS.:  Rheum.)  A  priertly 
family,  or  the  head  of  a  priestly  house,  who  weiit 
up  wiin  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3).       [W.  A.  W .] 

BE'I  ('JH:  'P»j<r«I  *  ii'^)-    A  person  mentioned 
(in  1  K.  i.  8  only)   as  hai.ng,  in  company  witk 
Zailok,  Benaiah,  Nathan,  Shimei,  and  the  men  (* 
Djivid's  guard,  remained  firm  to  David's  cause  when 
Adonijah  rebelled.     He  is  not  mentioned  again,  nor 
do  we  obtain  any  clue  to  his  identity.     VanouJ 
conjectures  have  been  m.nde.    Jerome  {Qmest.  Hebr. 
ad  loc.)  states  that  he  is  the  same  with  "  Hiram 
the  Zairit€,"  i.  e.  Ii-a  the  Jairite,  a  priest  or  prince 
about  the  pci-son  of  David.     Ewald  (Gesch.m.  266 
note),  dwelling  on  the  occurrence  of  Shimei  in  the 
same  list  with    Rei.   suggests   that   the   two   are 
David's  only  sumviiig  brother,  Rei  being  identical 
with  Raodai.     This   is   ingenious,   but  there   is 
nothing   to   support  it,  while   there   is  the  grcit 
objection  to  it  that  the  names  ai-e  in  the  ongmai 
extremely  dissimilar,  Rei  containing  the  Ain,  a  letter 
which  is  rarely  exchanged  for  any  other,  but  appa- 
rently never  for  Dcdeth  (Gesen.  Thes.  976,  7).  [G.J 
EEIN8,   I.  e.   kidneys,  from  the  Latin  rencs. 
1.  The  word  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  nV73, 
except  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  where 
"kidnevs"  is  employe<l.     In  the  ancient  system 
of  phvsiology  the  kidneys  were  Jjiieved  to  be  the 
seat  of  desire  and  longing,  which  accounts  for  their 
often  being   coupled  with  the  heart  (Ps.  vii.  9, 
xxvi.  2  ;  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii.  10,  &c.). 

2.  It  is  once  used  (Is.  xi.  5)  as  the  equivalent  of 
Q^y'jn,  elsewhere  transkted  "  loins."  [G.] 

EEK'EM  (Di?n :  "Puk6v, 'Po$6k ;  Alex.  '?oK6fi: 
Recem).  1.  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chieftains  of 
Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  Josh. 
xiii.  21)  at  the  time  that  Balaam  fell. 

2.  ('VeK6fi;  Alex.  'Pok($m-)  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Hebion,  and  tather  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii. 
43,  44).  In  the  last  verse  the  LXX.  have  "  Jor- 
koam  "  for  "  Rekem."  In  this  genealogy  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  separate  the  names  of  persons 
from  those  of  places— Ziph,  Mareshah,  Tappuah, 
Hebron,  are  all  names  of  places,  as  well  as  Maon 
and  Beth-zur.  In  Jash.  xviii.  27  Rekem  appears  as 
a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps  this  genealogy 
may  be  intended  to  indicate  that  it  was  foundeil  by 
a  colony  from  Hebron. 

EEK'EM  (Dpn :  perhaps  Ka<pav  koI  No/fit/ ; 
Alex.  'P€K€/u :  Recem).  One  of  the  towns  of  the 
allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).  It  occurs 
between  Mozah  {ham-Motsa)  and  Irpeel.  No 
'  one,  not  even  Sthwarz,  has  attempted  to  identify 
it  with  any  existing  site.  But  may  there  not  be 
a  trace  of  the  name  in  Ain  A'ariin,  the  well-known 
spring  west  of  Jerusalem?  It  is  within  a  veiy 
short"  distance  of  Motsah,  provided  Kulonich  W 
Motsah,  as  the  writer  has  already  suggested.  [G.] 
EEMALI'AHC-in^'pO"!:  'VontXias  in  Kings 
and  Isaiah,  'VofxiXia  in  Chr. :  Romelia).  The  father 
of  Pekah,  captain  of  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  who 
slew  his  master  and  usui-ped  his  throne  (2  K.  xv. 
25-37,  xvi.  1,  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6  ;  Is.  vii.  1-9, 
viii.  6). 


•  The  existence  of  the  second  rests  but  on  slender 
foviidation.  It  Is  shown  In  the  map  In  Layari's  Nineveh 
Miii  BabjiUm,  ana  U  mentioned    by   the  two  J«wi^ 


atuhoritieg  named  Jibove  :  but  It  does  not  appeal  In  tht 
work  of  Co'-  Cbesney. 
*  Roadlug  <{  for  p. 
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BEM'ETH  (nOn :  'PtfifiAi ;  Alex,  'Paft)xa$ : 
JUviuih).  One  of  the  towns  of  Issftchar  (Josh.  xix. 
21),  occuiTing  in  the  list  noxt  to  Kn-<rannim,  the 
motlern  JerUn.  It  is  probably  (though  not  cer- 
tiiinly)  a  distinct  place  i'rom  the  Ramoth  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  73.  A  place  bearing  the  name  of  Rameh  is 
found  on  the  west  of  the  track  from  Samaria  to 
Jetttn,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  former  anj  9  S.W. 
cfthe  latter  (Porter,  ffandb.  348  <t  ;  Van  it  Velde, 
ilap).  Its  situation,  on  an  isolate*!  rooky  fell  in 
the  middle  of  a  gi-een  plain  buried  in  the  hills,  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  its  name,  which  is  pro- 
biibly  a  mei'e  variation  of  Hamah,  "height."  But 
it  appciii-s  to  be  too  (;ir  south  to  \>e  within  the  terri- 
tory uf  lss.nchar,  which,  as  far  as  the  scanty  indica- 
tions of  the  record  can  be  maile  out,  can  hardly 
h.ive  extendeil  below  the  southern  border  of  the 
plain  of  Ksdraelon. 

For  Schwai-z's  conjecture  that  Rameh  is  Ra- 
jf  ATIIAIM-ZOI-HIM,  see  that  article  (p.  999).    [G.] 

REM'MON  (pt3"1,  «.  e.  Rimmon:  *Ep«/i/xeS»' : » 
Alex.  'Pc/i|ua)0:  Jietnmon).  A  town  in  the  allotment 
of  Simeon,  one  of  a  group  of  four  (Josh.  xix.  7). 
It  is  the  same  place  which  is  elsewhere  accurately 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  RiMMOX  ;  the  inaccui-acy  both 
in  this  case  and  that  of  Ui;mmon-mktiioar  having 
no  doubt  arisen  from  our  tianslatois  inailvertently 
following  the  Vuig-ate,  which  again  followed  the 
I..\X.  [G.] 

REJl'MON-METH'OAR  nxhon  pSI, .-.  e. 
Kiininon  ham-niethoar :  "Pffxfiaivai  MaOapao^  ; 
Alex.  'Pfixfiuva/i  na6aptfi:  liemnum,  Ainthar),  A 
place  which  fonned  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
eastern  bnundaiy  of  the  ten-itoiy  of  Zebulun  (Josh. 
ox.  13  only).  It  occurs  between  Kth-Katsin  and 
Neah.  Methoar  does  not  really  form  a  pait  of  the 
name;  but  is  the  Pftal  of  "MiR,  to  stretch,  and 
should  be  ti°nnslated  accoi-dingly  (as  in  the  maigin 
of  the  A.  V.) — "  R.  which  reaches  to  Neah."  This 
is  the  judgment  of  (Jescnius,  Thes.  l'292a,  Rodiger, 
Ih.  1491a;  Fiirst,  llnndub.  ii.  512a,  and  Bunsen, 
as  well  iis  of  the  ancient  Jewish  commenfcitor 
liashi,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  the  Tiirgum 
of  Jonathan,  the  text  of  which  has  however  been 
subsequently  altered,  since  in  its  present  state  it 
a^i-ees  with  the  A.  \ .  in  not  translating  the  word. 
The  latter  course  is  taken  by  the  L.\X.  and  Vul- 
pit<;  as  above,  and  by  the  I'eshito,  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius,  and  I.uther.  The  A.  V.  has  here  further 
errone<iusly  followed  the  Vulgate  in  giving  the  first 

■li  of  the  name  as  Remmon  instead  of  Rimmon. 

This  liimmon  does  not  apf>ear  to  liave  Wn  known 

'       '  it  Jerome,  but  it  is  mentionwl  by  the 

l'archi,whos;\ysthatitiscalled  Runia- 

.  U  an  hour  south  of  .'^epphoris  (Zunz's 

I'cnjitmm,  n.  433).    If  for  south  we  read  noith,  this 

is  n  cW'  agreement  with  the  stitemcntsof  Dr.  Robin- 

■11  [li.  Ii.  iii.  110),  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (Map; 

l-moir,  344),  who  place  linmmdnth  on  the  S. 

'      nf  the  Plain  of  Biittauf,  ?  miles  N.N.E.  of 

'i.     It  is  tlillicult,  however,  to  sec  how  this 

■■  lx«n  on  the  eastern  l)oundary  of  Zebidun. 

iiinimon   is  not  im|)robably  identical   with   the 

I.<'viticid  city,   which  in  Josh.  xxi.  35  appeal's  in 

the  form  of  Dimnah,  and  again,  in  the  pamllcl  list* 

of  C'Inotiicles  ( 1  (;hr.  vi.  77)  aa  Rimmono  (A.  V. 

kiMMO.N,  p.  104.36).  [G.] 
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REMTHAN  {'?fn<pdi>,  'V«t>Jt  :  Reinpham 
Acts  vii.  43)  :  and  ClIIUN  (j-VS  :  'Va^pip, 
'PofKpa,  Compl.  Am.  v.  2(j)  hare  been  supposed  to 
be  names  of  an  idol  woi-sliipj)ed  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  but  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two 
idols.  The  second  occiu^s  in  Amos,  in  the  Heb.  ; 
the  fii-st,  in  a  quotation  of  that  passage  in  t^t.  Ste- 
phen's address,  in  the  Acts:  the  LXX,  of  Amos  has, 
however,  the  .same  name  as  in  the  Acts,  though  not 
written  in  exactly  the  same  m.inner.  Moch  dilH- 
culty  has  been  ocaisioued  by  this  corresponding 
oocunence  of  two  names  so  wholly  dillerent  in 
sound.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Semitic  name, 
and  liemphan  an  Kgyptian  equivalent  substituted 
by  the  LXX,  The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in 
the  Syr.,  was  compaied  with  the  Arab,  and  Pers. 
-o  - 

1. 


(d 


*  Tm  LXX ,  here  combine  (he  AIn  and  Rimmon  of  the 
t..  y.  Into  one  name,  and  m»>ie  up  the  four  rllies  of  tTiis 
ftvU):  \iy  insenliig  a  9a\x^ ,  of  which  there  Is  no  tr«fe  in 


»,  "  the  planet  Saturn,"  and,  accordmg  to 

lurcher,  the  latter  was  found  in  Coptic  with  tho 
siime  signifi(ation ;  but  perhaps  he  had  no  authority 
for  this  excepting  the  supposed  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  Chiun.  Egyptology  has,  however,  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  true  explanation.  Among  the 
foreign  divinities  worshipped  in  Egypt,  two,  the 
god  RENPU,  perhaps  pronounced  REMl'U,  and  the 
goddess  KEN,  occur  together.  Before  endesivouring 
to  explain  the  pa.ssages  in  which  Chiun  and  Rem- 
phan  are  mentioneil,  it  will  be  desii-able  to  sjjeak. 
on  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  of  the  foreign 
gods  woi-shipp«il  in  Egypt,  particularly  RENPU  and 
KEN,  and  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  while  m 
that  country. 

Besides  those  divinities  represente<l  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  forms  or 
names,  or  both,  others  have  foreign  forms  or  names, 
or  both.  Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  very  remote  age.  This  is  certainly 
the  aise  with  the  principjil  diviuity  of  Memphis, 
Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hephaestus,  the  name  I'tah 
is  from  a  Semitic  root,  for  it  signifies  "  open,"  and 
in  Heb,  we  find  the  root  PiriQ,  and  its  cognates, 
"  he  or  it  opened,"  whereas  there  is  no  woixl  related 
to  it  in  Coptic.  The  figure  of  this  divinity  is  that 
of  a  deformed  pigmy,  or  perhajis  unborn  child,  and 
is  unlike  the  usual  representations  of  divinities  on 
the  monuments.  In  this  aise  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  introduction  took  place  at  an  extremely 
early  date,  as  the  name  of  Ptah  occui-s  in  very  old 
tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  is  found 
throughout  the  religious  recoi-ds.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  this  name  is  not  ti°aceable  in  the 
mythology  of  neighlwuring  nations,  unless  indeed 
it  corresponds  to  that  of  the  nirouKoi  or  TlaTcuKol, 
whose  images,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the 
figure-heails  of  Phoenician  ships  (iii,  37).  The 
foreign  divinities  that  seem  to  be  of  Later  introduction 
are  not  found  throughout  the  religious  recoiiis,  but 
only  in  single  t'lblets,  or  ait!  otherwise  very  iiuely 
mentionetl,  and  two  out  of  their  four  n.imes  are 
immediately  recognizcil  to  lie  non-Egyptian.  They 
ai-e  KENPU,  and  tlic  goddesses  KEN,  ANTA,  and 
A.sTAKTA.  The  firet  and  second  of  these  have 
foieiijii  forms;  the  third  and  fourth  have  %yptiHa 
forms  :  there  would  therefore  seem  to  bean  esjiecially 
foreign  chaiiicter  about  the  former  two. 

the  Hebrew,  btit  wliloh  U  puwibljr  tbe  ToolMn  of  I  Oa, 
tv.  S<-in  the  lAX.  of  that  pwimga,  «o»a 
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RENPU,  pronouucfld  UKMP[J(?),»isrepreiented 
•K  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  beard  and  apparentlj 
the  general  type  of  face  given  on  the  monuinents 
to  niMt  nations  east  of  Kgypt,  and  to  the  liKUU 
•r  Libyans.  This  type  is  evidently  that  of  the 
Shemites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a  fillet,  which  is 
ornamented  in  front  with  the  head  of  an  antelope. 

KEN  is  represented  perfectly  naked, holding  in  both 
hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  In  the  last 
paiticiilai-  the  figure  of  a  goddess  at  Maltheiyyeh  in 
Assyria  may  be  compared  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  212). 
From  this  occun-ence  of  a  similar  representation, 
from  her  being  naked  and  carrying  corn,  and  from 
her  being  woi-shipped  with  KHKM,  we  may  suj>- 
pose  that  KEN  coiTcsponded  to  the  Syrian  goddess, 
«t  least  when  the  latter  had  the  character  of  Venus. 
t>he  is  also  called  KETESH,  which  is  the  name  in 
hieroglyphics  of  the  great  Hittite  town  on  tba 
Oroutes.  _  This  in  the  present  case  is  probably  a 
title,  riKnp :  it  can  scaioely  be  the  name  of  a  town 
where  she  was  worshipped,  applied  to  her  as  per- 
•ouifying  it. 

ANATA  appears  to  be  Anaitis,  and  her  foreign 
character  seems  almost  certain  from  her  being 
jointly  worshipped  with  RENi'U  and  KEN. 

ASTARTA  is  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of  Canaan. 

On  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  the  piincipal 
eubject  is  a  group  representing  KEN,  having  KHEM 
on  one  side  and  RENPU  on  the  other:  beneath  is 
an  adoration  of  ANATA.  On  the  half  of  another 
tablet  KEN  and  KHEM  occur,  and  a  dedication  to 
RENPU  and  KETESH. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  exact  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  divinities  into  Egypt,  nor,  except 
in  one  case,  to  any  particular  places  of  their  wor- 
ship. Their  names  ocaur  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  xviiith  and  sixth  dynasties,  and  it  is  therefore 
uot  improbable  that  tliey  were  introduced  by  the 
Shepherds.  ASTART.\  is  mentioned  in  a  tablet 
of  Amenoph  IL,  opposite  Memphis,  which  leads  to 
the  conjecture  that  she  was  the  foreign  Venus  there 
woi-shipped,  in  the  quaiter  of  the  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre,  according  to  Heiodotus  (ii.  112).  It  is  ob- 
seiTable  that  the  Shepherds  worshipped  SUTEKH, 
con-esponding  to  SETH,  and  also  called  B.AR,  that 
is,  Ba;il,  and  that,  under  king  APEPEE,  he  was  the 
sole  god  of  the  fbieigners.  SUTEKH  was  probably 
a  foreign  god,  and  was  certainly  identified  with 
Baal.  The  idea  that  the  Shepherds  introduced  the 
foreign  gods  is  theietbre  partly  confinued.  As  to 
RENPU  and  KEN  we  can  only  ofier  a  conjecture. 
rhey  occur  together,  and  KEN  is  a  form  of  the 
Syrian  goddess,  and  also  beai's  some  relation  to  the 
Egyptian  god  of  productiveness,  KHEM.  Their 
similaiity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  seems  strong,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
were  the  divinities  of  some  tribe  from  the  east, 
not  of  Phoenicians  or  Oinaanites,  settled  in  Egypt 
during  the  Shepherd-period.  The  naked  go<ldess 
KEN  would  suggest  such  worship  as  that  of  the 
Babylonian  Mylitta,  but  the  thoroughly  Shemite 
appearance  of  RENPU  is  rather  in  favour  of  an 

»  In  illustration  of  this  probable  pronunciation,  we 
may  cite  the  occurrence  in  hieroglyphics  of  RENPA  or 
RANP,  "  youth,  young,  to  renew  ;"  and.  In  Coptic,  of 

the_snpposed  cognate  p^JULHI,    pOJULIIIj   S. 

pA*.ne>    "  a    year ;"    so    JIENNUKR,    Memphis, 

ju  euL^e,  JULCJULqi,  aiso  juLenAe, 
iULeitqi,  s.  juLGJULqe,  iULn^e,  mc>- 

pM,  and  UN-MUi'K/0ft<pi9. 
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Arab  wuroe.  Althougfi  we  have  not  discovered  s 
Semite  oiigin  of  either  name,  the  afjnence  of  th« 
names  in  the  mythologies  of  Canaan  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  countries,  as  fai'  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
inclines  us  to  look  to  Arabiii,  of  which  the  early 
mythology  is  exti-emcly  obscure. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt,  after  Joseph's  rule,  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  into  a  general,  but  doubtless  not 
univcrsiil,  practice  of  idolatry.  This  is  only  twice 
distinctly  stilted  and  once  alluded  to  (Josh.  xxiv. 
14 ;  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8,  xxiii.  3),  but  the  in/iicationa 
are  perfectly  clear.  The  mention  of  CHI  UN  or 
RKMPHAN  as  worehipped  in  the  desert  shows  that 
this  idoiati-y  was,  in  put  at  le;ist,  that  of  fbreignei-s. 
and  no  doubt  of  those  settled  in  Lowei-  Egypt.  The 
golden  calf,  at  fiist  sight,  would  apjieiir  to  be  an 
image  of  Apis  of  Memphis,  or  Mnevis  of  Heliopolis, 
or  some  other  sacred  bull  of  Egypt;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  read  in  the  Apocrypha  of  "the 
heifer  Baal "  (Tob.  i.  5),  so  that  it  was  possibly  a 
Phoenician  or  Caiiaanite  idol.  The  best  paiallel  to 
this  idolatry  is  that  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Europe,  as  seen  in  the  idols  discovered  in  tombs  at 
Camii-us  in  Rhodes  by  M.  Salzmann,  and  those  found 
in  tombs  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  (of  both  of  which 
there  ai-e  specimens  in  the  British  Museum),  and 
those  represented  on  the  coins  of  Melita  and  the 
island  of  Ebusas. 

We  can  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  passages 
in  which  Chiun  and  Remphan  occur.  The  Maso- 
retic  text  of  Amos  v.  26  reads  thus: — "  Bat  ye 
bare  the  tent  [or  '  tabemacle ']  of  your  king  and 
Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your  gods  [or 
'  your  god  '],  which  ye  made  for  yourselves."  In 
the  LXX.  we  find  remarkable  differences:  it  reaas: 
Kol  avtKdfifTf  Ti]v  (TktjkJ/j'  tov  Mokhx,  «ttl  rh 
icTTpov  TOV  Beov  vfiwv  'PaKpiLV,  rovs  riirovs 
avruv  otis  firof{]ffaT(  tavrols.  The  Vulg.  agrees 
with  the  Masoretic  text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses, 
though  omitting  Chiun  or  Remphan,  "  Et  portastis 
tabeinaculitm  Moloch  vestro, et  imaginem  idolorum 
vestrorum,  sidus  dei  vestri,  quae  fecistis  vobis." 
Tiie  passage  is  cited  in  the  Acts  almost  in  the  words 
of  the  LXX. : — "  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle 
of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan, 
figures  which  ye  made  to  worship  them "  (Kai 
ij'«Aa/3eTe  t^i/  ir/crjf  V  tov  Mo\hx,  Kol  rb  6.arpov 
TOV  Oeov  vfxwv  'PefKpav,  rovs  rinrovs  ots  iirotr)- 
(rare  TrpoaKvvflv  uvtoIs).  A  slight  cliange  in  the 
Hebrew  would  enable  us  to  read  Moloch  (Malcam 
or  Milcom)  instead  of  "  your  king."  Beyond  this 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the  differences. 
The  substitution  of  Hemphan  for  Chiun  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  verbal  criticism.  The  Hebrew  does 
not  seem  as  distinct  in  meaning  as  the  LXX.,  and  if 
we  may  conjwturally  emend  it  from  the  latter,  the 
last  clause  would  be,  "  your  images  which  ye  mads 
for  yourselves:"  and  if  we  further  transpose  Chiun 
to  the  place  of  "  your  god  Remphan,"  in  the  LXX., 

DD^D  ni2D  riN  would  conespond  to  2313  flK 
|V3  D3'n7N ,  but  how  can  we  account  for  such  a 
transposition  as  would  thus  be  supposed,  which,  be 
it  iTTnenibticd,  is  less  likely  in  the  Hebrew  than  in 
a  transiatioii  of  a  difficult  piussage  ?  It  we  compare 
the  Masoretic  text  and  the  .supposed  original,  we 
perceive  that  in  the  foi-mer  D3'07X  jV3  corre- 
sponds in  pos....on  to  D3'n7N  3313,  and  it  does 
not  seem  an  unwan-antable  conjfcture  that  |**3 
liaving  been  by  mistake  written  in  the  plaae  oi 
3313  ^y  some  copyist,  D3*07V  was  also  tran» 
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posei.  It  appears  to  be  m  iw  reasonable  to  read 
•*  images  which  ye  made,"  than  "gods  which  ye 
wade,"  as  the  former  woixl  o.curs.  Supposing  these 
emendations  to  be  probable,  we  may  now  examine 
the  meaning  of  tlie  passage. 

The  tent  or  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  supposed  by 
Gesenius  to  have  been  an  actual  tent,  and  he  com- 
pares the  ffKTiyii  Ifpd  of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod. 
Sic.  XX.  65 ;   Lex.  s.  v.   rH3D).      But  there  is 

tome  dtfBculty  in  the  idea  that  the  Isi-a«:lites  carried 
about  so  large  an  object  for  the  purpose  of  idolatry, 
and  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  a  small  model 
of  a  lai-ger  tent  or  shrine.     The  reading  Moloch 
appeal's  preferable  to  "  your  king ;"  but  the  men- 
tion of  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites  as  worshipped  m 
the  desert  stands  quite  alone.     It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  there   is   reason   for  supposing  that 
Moloch  was  a  name  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  that 
this  planet  was  evidently  supposed  by  the  ancient 
tnuislatoi-s  to  be  intended  by  Chiun  and  liemphan. 
The   con-espondence   of    Remphan   or   Raiphan   to 
Chiun  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  can,  we  think, 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the 
LXX.  translator  or  translator  of  the  prophet  had 
Egyptian  knowledge,  and  being  thus  acquainted  with 
the  .incient  joint  worship  of  Ken  and  Renpu,  sub- 
stituted the  latter  for  the  former,  as  they  may  have 
been  unwilling  to  repeat  the  name  of  a  foreign 
Venus.    The  star  of  Remphan,  if  indeed  the  passage 
is  to  be  read  go  as  to  connect  these  words,  would 
be  especially  appropriate  if  liemphan  were  a  pla- 
netary god ;  but  the  evidence  for  this,  especially  as 
paitly  founded  upon  an  Arab,  or  Pers.  word  like 
Chiun,  is  not  rufticiently  strong  to  enable  us  to  lay 
any  sti-ess  upon  the  agreement.     In  hieroglyphics 
the  sign  for  a  star  is  one  of  the  two  composing 
the  word  SEB,  "  to  adore,"  and  is  undoubtedly 
there  used  in  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  phonetic 
sense,  indicating  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion 
was  partly  derived  from  a  system  of  star-worship ; 
and  there  are  representations  on  the  monuments  of 
mythical  creatui-es  or  men  adoring  stars  {Ancient 
EgijpUana,  pi.   30  A.).      We  have,  however,  no 
positive  indication  of  any  figure  of  a  star  being  used 
as  an    idolatrous   object   of  worship.      From    the 
manner  in  wHiich  it  is  mentioned  we  may  conjectui-e 
that  the  star  of  Remphan  was  of  the  same  character 
as  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  an  object  connected 
with  false  worship  rather  than  an  image  of  a  false 
god.     According  to  the  LXX.  reading  of  the  last 
clause  it  might  be  thought  that  these  objects  were 
actually  images  of  Moloch  and  Remphan  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  suppose  an 
image  to  have  had  the  forni  of  a  tent,  and  that  the 
rersion  of  the  passige  in  the  Acts,  as  well  as  the 
Masoretic  text,  if  in  the  latter  case  we  may  change 
the  order  of  the  words,  give  a  clear  sense.     As  to 
the  meaning  of  the  last  clause,  it  need  only  be 
remarked  that  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  infer  that 
tl'.s  Isnu'lites  made  the  images  of  the  false  gods, 
though  they  may  have  done  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fc'iden  calf:  it  may  mean  no  more  than  that  they 
adopted  these  gods. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  passage  does 
not  indicate  that  distinct  Egyptian  idolatry  was 
practised  by  the  Israelite.}.  It  is  very  remaikable 
that  the  only  false  gods  mentioned  as  worshipped 
by  them  in  the  desert  should  be  prolxibly  Moloch, 
•ml  Chiun,  and  Kemjihan,  of  which  the  latter  two 
were  foreigt  divinities  worshipped  in  Egypt.  From 
this  we  ma/  reasonably  infer,  that  while  the  I^iiaclites 
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•ojourneti  in  Esypt  there  was  idso  a  great  stianger- 
population  in  the  Lower  Country,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  probable  tliat  then  the  Shepheids  still  occupied 
the  land.  [R.  S.  P.] 

REPH  AEL  (^VnQ-I  :  'Po^.a^X:  Rapkail).  Sod 

of  Sheinaiah,  the  firstborn  of  Obed-edom,  and  one 
of  the  gate-keepei«  of  the  tabernacle,  "  able  men  for 
strength  tor  the  service"  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

RETHAHCnan:  •Po</)^:  Kapha).  A  son  o 
Ephrafhi,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nuu 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

REPHArAH(n*Q"1:  'Va<piK;  k\ei."Pa<f>aia: 
Rnphaia).  1.  The  sons  of  Rephaiah  appear  among 
the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  he  is  made  the  son  of  .Jesaiah. 

2.  {'Patpata).  One  of  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  heatled  the 
exptedition  of  five  hundi-ed  men  against  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  Mount  Seir,  and  diove  them  out  ( I  Chr. 
iv.  42). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar, 
"  heads  of  their  father's  house"  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

4.  Son  of  Binea,  and  de.scendant  of  Saul  and  Jo 
nathan  (I  Chr.  ix.  43).  In  1  Chr.  viii.  37  he  i? 
called  Rapha. 

5.  The  son  of  Hur,  and  ruler  of  a  portion  of  Je- 
rusalem (Neh.  iii.  9;.  He  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  under  Nehemiah. 

REPH'AISI.  [Giants,  vol.  i.  6876.] 
REPH'AIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (pOJ? 
D'KQT :  7]  KoiXoj  twv  Tirdvuv,  and  ruv  Ti- 
yatn-wv;  k.  "Pa(pafifji;  in  Isaiah  <f>dpay^  ffrtpfd), 
2  Sam.  V.  18.  22,  xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9; 
Is.  xvii.  5.  Also  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  mid  xviii.  16, 
where  it  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  valley  of 
the  giants"  {yrj  'Pa<paeiv  and  'Eu(k  'Va<pafiy). 
A  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  some  of  David's 
most  remarkable  adventures.  He  twice  encoun- 
tered tlie  Philistines  there,  and  inflicted  a  destruc- 
tion on  them  and  on  their  idols  so  signal  that  it 
gave  the  place  a  new  name,  and  impressed  itself  on 
the  popular  mind  of  Israel  with  such  distinctness 
that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  could  employ  it,  centuries 
after,  as  a  symbol  of  a  tremendous  impending  judg- 
ment of  God— nothing  less  than  the  desolation  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  eailh  (Is.  xxviii.  21,  22). 
[Perazim,  MOL'NT.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  former  of  these  two 
contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  &c.)  occuiTed.  Th» 
"  hold  "  •  (ver.  14)  in  which  David  found  himself, 
seems  (though  it  is  not  clear)  to  haxe  been  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  the  scene  of  the  commencement 
of  his  fi-eebooting  life ;  but,  wherever  situated,  we 
need  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  fastness  as 
that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v.  17,  since,  in  both 
cases,  the  same  word  (rn^SOn,  with  the  def. 
aiticle),  and  that  not  a  usual  one,  is  employed. 
The  story  shows  very  clearly  the  predatoiy  nature 
of  these  incui-sions  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  in 
"harvest  time"  (ver.  13).  They  had  come  to 
carry  off  the  ripe  crops,  for  which  the  \alley  was 
proverbial  (Is.  xvii.  5  ,  just  as  at  Pas-dammim 
(1   Chr.  xi.  13)  we  f.nd   them   in  the  parcel   of 


*  There  U  no  warrant  for  "  doitti  Ui  tlie  hold"  In  A.  V. 
Had  It  been  /V  "down"  mlgbi  have  bees  added  wiU 
aafcly. 
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gnmnti  full  of  l>arley,  at  I-ehi  in  the  field  of  Icn- 
liles  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11),  or  at  Keilah  in  the  thresh- 
ing-floors (1  Sam.  mil.  1).  Thwr  animals''  were 
icattered  among  the  ripe  coin  receiving  their  load  of 
plunder.  The  "  garrison,"  or  tiie  officer*  m  cnarge 
of  the  exjHKlition,  was  on  the  watch  in  the  village  of 
Bethlehem. 

This  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  the  valley 
«f  Kephaim  wis  near  Bethlehem;  but  unfortu- 
nately neither  this  nor  the  notice  in  Josh.  xv.  8 
and  xviii.  16,  in  connexion  with  the  boundaiy  line 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  gives  any  clue  to 
Its  situation,  still  less  does  its  connexion  with  the 
groves  of  mulberry  trees  or  Baca  (2  S.im.  v.  23), 
itself  unknown.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §4)  men- 
tions it  as  "  the  vidley  which  extends  (from  Jeru- 
salem) to  the  city  of  Bethlehem." 

Since  the  latter  jiart  of  the  16th  cent.*  the  name 
nas  been  att«iched  to  the  upland  plain  which  stretches 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to 
Bethlehi-m — the  el  Buk'a/i  of  the  modem  Arabs 
fl'obler,  Jerusalem,  &c.,  ii.  401).  But  this, 
though  appropriate  enough  as  regards  its  proximity 
to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the  meaning 
:f  the  Hebrew  word  Einek,  which  appcai-s  always 
JO  designate  an  inclosed  valley,  never  an  open  up- 
and  plain  like  that  in  question,*  the  level  of  which 
.'s  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high,  as  that  of  Mount  Zion 
itself.  [Vallky.]  Eusebius  {Oiiomasticon,  'Pa- 
^>atly  and  'Eju«»tpo(J)o«/ju)  calls  it  the  valley  of  the 
Philistines  {koiXois  a\Ko<pu\uv),  and  places  it  "on 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,"  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

A  position  N.  W.  of  the  city  is  adopted  by 
Fiirst  {Handwh.  ii.  3836),  apparently  on  the 
ground  of  the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16, 
which  cei-tainly  do  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
valley  is  on  the  north  of  the  boundary  or  the 
boundary  on  the  north  of  the  valley ;  and  Tobler, 
in  his  List  investigations  (3tte  Wanderung,  202), 
conclusively  adopts  the  Wadij  Der  Jasin  {\V. 
Makhrior,  in  Van  de  Velde's  map),  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  as  the 
valley  of  Rephaim.  This  position  is  open  to  the 
obvious  objection  of  too  great  distance  fiom  both 
Bethlehem  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  (according  to 
any  position  assignable  to  the  latter)  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13. 

The  valley  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
ancient  nation  of  the  Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace 
of  an  early  settlement  of  theirs,  possibly  after  they 
were  driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the 
Jordan  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  before 
they  again  migrated  northward  to  the  more  secure 
wooded  districts  in  which  we  find  them  at  the  date 
of  the  partition  of  the  country  among  the  tribes 
(Josh.  xvii.  15;  A.  V.  "giants").  In  this  case  it 
is  a  parallel  to  the  "mount  of  the  Amalekites"  in 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  towns  bearing 
the  name  of  the  /^raai-aim,  the  Avim,  the  Ophnites, 
&c.,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Benjamin,  [vol. 
1.  p.  188  EDte.]  [G.] 
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KEPH'IDIM  (Dnpi :  'Pa0i81O.  t»-  i*-"-  ^ 
8 ,  xix.  2.  The  name  means  "  rests  "  or  "  stays  ;" 
the  place  lies  in  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from 
Kgypt  to  Sinai.  The  "  wilderness  of  Sin  "  wa* 
suaieded  by  Hephidim  according  to  these  passages, 
but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  13,  l)ophkah  and  Aluslj 
are  mentioned  as  occurring  between  tlie  people's 
exit  from  that  wilderness  and  their  entry  into 
the  Litter  locility.  There  is  notiiiiig  known  of 
these  two  places  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  the 
site  of  Rephidim.  [Alush  ;  Doimikah.J  Lepsius' 
view  is  that  Mount  Serbdl  is  the  tme  Horeb,  and 
that  Rephidim  is  Wudy  Feiran,  the  well  known 
valley,  richer  in  water  and  vegetation  than  any 
other  in  the  peninsula  (Lepsius'  Tour  f ruin  TUebet 
to  Sinai,  1845,  pp.  21,  37).  This  would  account 
for  the  expectation  of  finding  water  here,  whiciu 
however,  iiom  some  unexplained  cause  tailed.  In 
Ex.  xvii.  6,  "  the  rock  in  Hoi-eb  "  is  named  as  the 
souree  of  the  water  miraculously  supplied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  used  Ex.  xix.  1,  2,  seem.' 
precise,  as  regai-ds  the  point  that  the  journey  from 
Rephidim  to  Sinai  was  a  distinct  stage.  The  time 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  re;jche<l  on  the  fit'teenth 
day  of  the  second  month  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xvi.  1), 
to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  reached  on  the  first  day 
of  the  third  month  (xix.  1 ),  is  from  fouiieen  to  sixteen 
days.  This,  if  we  follow  Num.  xxxiii.  12-15,  has 
to  be  distributed  between  the  four  march-stations 
Sin,  Dophkah,  Alush,  and  Rephidim,  and  their  cor- 
responding stages  of  journey,  which  would  allow  two 
days'  repose  to  every  day's  march,  as  there  are  four 
marches,  and  4x2+4=  12,  leaving  two  days  over 
from  the  fourteen.  The  first  grand  object  being 
the  aiTiva!  at  Sinai,  the  intervening  distani*  may 
probably  have  been  despatched  with  all  possible 
speed,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  host  by  reason 
of  women,  &c.  The  name  Horeb  is  by  Robinson 
taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or  region,  some 
part  of  which  was  near  to  Rephidim,  which  he 
places  at  Wijulij  esh  Sheikh,*  running  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Gehel  Fureia,  opposite  the 
northern  face  of  the  modem  Horeb.  [Sinai.]  It 
joins  the  Wady  Feiran.  The  exact  spot  of  Robin- 
son's Rephidim  is  a  defile  in  the  esh  Sheikh  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  {Syria,  &c.,  488)  as 
at  about  nve  hours'  distance  from  where  it  issues 
fiom  the  plaiu  Lr  Raheh,  naiTowing  between  abrupt 
cliffs  of  blackened  granite  to  about  40  feet  in  width. 
Here  is  also  the  traditional  "  Seat  of  Moses  "  (Robin- 
son, i.  121).  The  opinion  of  Stanley  {S.  and  P. 
40-42),  on  the  contraiy,  with  Rittei-  (xiv.  740,  741 ), 
places  RepJiidim  in  Wady  Feiran,  where  the  traces 
of  building  and  cultivation  still  attest  the  import- 
ance of  this  valley  to  all  occupants  of  the  desert.  It 
naiTows  in  one  spot  to  100  yards,  showing  high 
mountains  and  thick  woods,  with  gaitlens  and  date- 
groves.  Here  stood  a  Christian  church,  city  and 
episcopal  residence,  under  the  name  of  Paran,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Ca- 
therine by  Justinian.     It  is  the  finest  valley  in  the 


b  This  is  the  rendering  in  the  ancient  and  trustworthy 
Syriac  version  of  the  rare  word  i\*T\  (2  Sam.  xxUl. 
13),  rendered  in  our  version  "  troop." 

=  Netsib.  The  meaning  is  uncertain  (see  voLU.  353  note). 

d  According  to  Tobler  {Topographic,  kc.,  it.  404),  Goto- 
wycus  is  the  first  who  records  this  identification. 

•  On  the  other  hand  it  la  somewhat  singulA-  that  the 
modem  name  for  this  upland  plain,  BOkaaJt.  should  be 
tlw  same  with  that  of  the  great  enclosed  vall«r  of  Lebs- 
BuD,  which  differs  from  it  as  widely  as  it  car  fllfler  from 


the  signification  of  Emek,     There  Is  no  connexion  be- 
tween Biik'ah  and  Baca :  they  arc  essentially  distinct 
•  On  this  Lepsius  remarks  that  Kobloson  would  have 

I  certainly  recognised  the  true  position  of  Itephidim  (t.  e 
at  Wady  Feiran),  had  he  not  passed  by  Wady  Feiran 
with  Its  brook,  garden,  and  ruins — the  most  interesting 

!  spot  in  the  peninsula— in  order  to  see  SarbUt  el  Chadem 
(ibid.  p.  22).  And  Stanley  admits  the  objection  of  bringing 
the  Israelites  through  the  most  striking  scenery  in  the  de- 
sort,  that  of  Feiran,  without  any  event  ut  importun'Se  tc 
mark  it 
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«hale peninsula  (Btirckhardt^  Arab.  607,  nee  abo  j 
Robinaon.i.  117,  118).    lufeitilitr  aod  rirJineasac-  { 
Ctmnt,  as  Stanley  thiuks,  for  th«  Amalekitm'  struggle  I 
to  reiaui  poscwiiuan  agiiiast  those  whona  they  viewed  | 
as  intrusive  aggi-esaci's.     This  view  seems  to  meet  I 
the  largest  amount  of  poesibie  oonditions  for  a  site 
rf  Sinai.    Lepsius  too  (see  above)  dwells  on  the  fact 
ihat  it  was  of  no  use  for  Moaes  to  ocxupj  any  other 
p:iit  of  the  wilderness,  if  be  could  not  deprive  the 
Amalekitesof  theonly  spot  {Feiran)  which  was  inha- 
bited.    Stanley  (41;  thinlu  the  woid  describing  the 
pound,  rendeied  the  "  hill  "  in  Ex.  xvii.  9,  lo,  and 
#.kid  adequately  to  d  sscribe  that  on  which  the  church 
of  Farao  stood,  adbi  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Feiran  identity.  [H.  H.] 

KES'EN  (JpT :  Acurtfi,  AcuH) :  Resen)  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Gen.  x.  12,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Asshur,  after  he 
went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinai',  and  to  have  lain 
"  heixceen  Nineveh  and  Calah."  Many  writers  have 
b^>ea  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Khesina  cr 
Khesaena  of  the  Byzantine  authors  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  5;  Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  ii.  19;  Steph.  Byz. 
rib  txKe  'Pfffiva),  and  of  Ptolemy  [Geograph.  v. 
18),  which  was  near  the  true  source  of  the  westeni 
Khabour,  and  which  is  most  probably  the  modem 
Sas-€l-(un.  (See  Winer's  EealwOrterbttch,  sub  voce 
"  Kesen.")  There  are  no  grounds,  however,  for 
this  identification,  except  the  similarity  of  name 
(which  similarity  is  perhaps  fallacious,  since  the 
L.KX-  evidently  read  {DT  for  JDI),  while  it  is  a 
fotal  objection  to  the  theory  that  Raoiena  or  Hesina 
was  not  in  Assyria  at  all,  but  in  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia, 200  miles  to  the  west  of  both  the  cities 
between  which  it  is  said  to  have  lain.  A  far  more 
probable  conjecture  was  that  of  Bochart  {Geograph. 
Slier,  iv.  '2-i),  who  found  Resen  in  the  Larissa  of 
Xenophon  {Anab.  iii.  4,  §7),  which  is  most  cer- 
tainly the  modem  Simrud.  Resen,  or  Dasen — 
whichever  may  be  the  true  form  of  the  word — must 
assuredly  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood.  As, 
however,  the  Niinrud  ruins  seem  really  to  repre- 
sent Calak,  while  those  opposite  Mosul  are  the 
remains  of  Nineveh,  we  must  look  for  Resen  in  the 
tract  lying  between  these  two  sites.  Assyrian  re- 
mains of  some  considerable  extent  are  found  in  this 
cituation,  near  the  modem  villaee  of  Selamiyeh, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  conjecture  that 
these  represent  the  Resen  of  Goiesis.  No  doubt 
it  may  be  said  that  a  "  great  city,"  such  as  Besen 
is  declared  to  have  been  (Gen.  x.  12),  oould  scarcely 
have  intervened  between  two  other  large  cities 
which  are  not  twenty  miles  apart ;  and  the  ruins  at 
Selamiyeh,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  very  ex- 
tensive. But  perhaps  we  ought  to  understand  the 
phrase  "  a  great  city  "  relatively — i.  e.  great,  as 
tities  went  in  eaily  times,  or  great,  considering  its 
proximity  to  two  other  larger  towns. 

If  this  explanation  seem  ims-atisfactory,  we  might 
perhaps  conjecture  that  originally  Asshur  (Kileh- 
Skertjk'tt)  was  called  Calah,  and  Niinnid  Rc^en ; 
but  that,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
northwards  from  the  former  place  to  the  latter,  the 
■uun*  QJah  was  transferred  to  the  new  capital. 
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•  Redslob  <M(  AUUHatumtl.  Jfemun,  86)  nutntahn 
Ikat  Kfulxt  U  the  origtoal  fonn  of  tbe  name,  whkh  wm 
oormpu-'J  inU)  lUuben,  as  Betfael  Into  Beitm,  and  Jcseel 
into  Serin.  He  ueaU  It  as  dcnlfying  the  "  flock  uf  Brl." 
t  deity  wbcM  worsbtp  frratly  fluorisbed  In  tiie  aeigb- 
bouriug  ooontry  of  Moab.  and  who  under  -iie  aw^  of 
Hobo  butd  •  fttnmm  wn:Uiary  to  tbe  Te(>  tenltory  of 


Instances  of  such  transfers  of  name  are  not  oe  fre- 
quent. 

The  later  Jews  appear  to  have  identified  Resen 
with  the  KUeh-Sherghat  ruins.  At  least  the  Tar. 
gums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusaleu  explain  Reavg 
by  Tel-.\ssar  (^D^n  or  ^DN?n),  "  the  mound  ot 
Asshur."  [G.  R.J 

RESITEPH  (CiBh :    l^pi^p ;    Alex.  •Pa<r«> 

Reseph).  A  son  of  Ef^raim  and  brother  of  Repbah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

BETJ  (^JT):  'PoT-aD  in  Gen.,  'tuydy  in  Chr.: 

Reuj.  Son  of  Peleg,  in  the  line  of  Abi-aham's  an- 
cestors (Gen.  xi.  18,  19,  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  i.  25).  He 
lived  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  according 
to  the  genealogy  in  Genesis.  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk) 
says  Reu  is  Ro/ia,  the  Arabic  name  for  Edcssa,  an 
assertion  which,  borrowed  from  Knobel,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on 
comparing  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words.  A  closer 
resemblance  might  be  found  between  Reu  and  Rha- 
gae,  a  lai^e  town  of  Media,  especially  if  the  Gi-eek 
equivalents  of  the  two  names  be  taken. 

REU'BEN  (ta^lKT  :  'Povfiriv  and  'Vovfiiiy  , 
Joseph.  'PoiJ^TjXoj  :  Pesh.  Syr.  R&lAl,  and  so  also 
iu  Arab.  vers,  of  Joshua  Ruben),  Jacob's  first- 
bom  child  (Gen.  nix.  32),  the  son  of  Leah,  appa- 
rently not  bom  till  an  unusual  interval  had  elapsed 
after  the  mai-riage  (31;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  19,  §8) 
This  is  perhaps  denoted  by  the  name  itself,  whether 
we  adopt  the  obvious  signification  of  its  present 
form — reu  ben,  i.  e.  "  behold  ye,  a  son!"  (Gesen. 
ITies.  12476) — or  (2)  the  explanation  given  in  the 
text,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  original  form 
was  *'3y3  '^Kt,  roA  bionyt,  •*  Jehovah  hath  seen 

' :  T   :  T 

my  affliction,"  or  (3)  that  of  Josephus,  who  uni- 
formly presents  it  as  Houbel,  and  expbins  it 
{Ant.  i.  19,  §8)  as  the  "pity  of  God"— lAfOK  tov 
%fov,  as  if  from  ^K3  MKT  (Filrst,  Handwb.  ii. 

344a).»  The  notices  of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  and  the  early  Jewish  traditional 
literature  are  unusually  frequent,  and  on  the  whole 
give  a  favourable  view  of  his  disposition.  To  him, 
and  him  alone,  the  preservation  of  Joseph's  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disap- 
pearance of  his  brother,  and  the  frustration  of  his 
kindly  artifice  for  delivering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22), 
bis  recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the  painful 
scene  many  years  afterwards  (xlii.  22),  his  offer  to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  safety  of  the  bro- 
ther who  had  succeeded  to  Joseph's  place  in  tli* 
fomily  (xlii.  37),  all  testify  to  a  warm  and  (for 
those  rough  times)  a  kindly  nature.  Of  the  re- 
pulsive crime  which  mars  his  history,  and  which 
turned  the  blessing  of  his  dying  father  into  a  curse 
— his  adulterous  connexion  with  Bilhah — we  know 
from  the  Scriptures  only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22). 
In  the  post-biblical  traiiitions  it  is  trcatetl  either  as 
not  having  actually  occurred  {^i  in  the  7(<n/um 
PaeudojonOtfian),  or  else  as  the  result  of  a  suddeu 
temptation  acting  on  a  hot  and  vigorous  nature  (as 
in  wt  Testament  of  the   Ticelce  Patr%archa)—a 


Betibea  In  this  case  It  would  be  ■  parallel  to  the  title 
"  people  of  Chemosh."  which  U  bestowed  on  Moab.  The 
alteratlca  of  the  obooxtoos  syllable  In  Kcnbd  wouM,  os 
IhU  theory,  And  •  panOlel  in  the  MeribkMU  ant  Kabtaal 
of  SmiI's  tuoUjr.  who  bcoBSM  MephtteMca  mA  late 
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parallel,  m  lonw  of  its  drcumstAnoes,  to  the  intngne 
of  Dnvid  with  Uathsheba.  Some  severe  temptation 
there  must  nurely  have  been  to  impel  Keuben  to 
an  net  which,  regnnled  in  its  social  rather  than  in 
its  monil  aspet-t,  would  be  peculiarly  abhonent  to 
a  putriai-clial  society,  ami  which  is  specially  and 
ve])eateiliy  reprobated  in  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
K;ihbinical  vei-sion  of  the  occun-ence  (as  given  in 
Titrg.  I'semlojim.)  is  veiy  characteristic,  and  well 
Jlustrates  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  early 
and  of  late  Jewish  history.  "  Reub«'n  went  and 
disonlered  the  couch  of  Bilhah,  his  father's  concu- 
I)in5,  which  was  placed  right  opposite  the  couch  of 
Lenh,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  as  if  he  had 
lain  with  her.  And  when  Israel  heard  it  it  dis- 
]ilt»sevl  him,  and  he  said  '  Lo!  an  unworthy  per- 
M)n  shall  proceed  from  me,  as  Ishmael  did  from 
Abraham  and  Esau  from  my  father.'  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  answered  him  and  said  '  All  are 
righteous;,  and  there  is  not  one  unworthy  among 
them.'  "  Reuben's  anxiety  to  save  Joseph  is  repre- 
sented as  arising  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  Jacob, 
ami  his  absence  while  Joseph  was  sold  from  his 
sitting  alone  on  the  mountains  in  penitent  tasting. 

These  tniit-s,  slight  as  they  are,  ai'e  those  of  an 
ardent,  im]>etuoiis,  unbalanced,  but  not  ungenerous 
nature ;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  were  Sinieon  and 
Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  dying 
l>atriarch,  boiling^  up  like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the 
rnpid  wood-tire  of  the  nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly 
■ubsiding  uito  apathy  when  the  fuel  was  with- 
drawn. 

At  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt* 
Reuben's  sons  were  four  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ;  1  Chr.  v.  .3). 
Kiom  them  sprang  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe 
(Num.  xxvi.  5-11).  One  of  these  families — that  of 
Pallu — became  notoiious  as  producing  Eliiib,  whose 
sons  or  descendants,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  perished 
with  their  kinsman  On  in  the  divine  retribution  for 
their  conspiracy  against  Moses  (Num.  xvi.  1,  xxvi. 
8-11).  The  census  at  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  i.  20, 
21,  ii.  11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus  the  numbei'S 
of  the  tribe  were  46,500  men  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  service.  In  point 
of  niimericU  strength,  Reuben  was  then  sixth  on 
the  list,  Gad,  with  45,650  men,  being  next  below. 
On  the  bordere  of  Canaan,  after  the  plague  which 
punished  the  idolatiy  of  Baalpeor,  the  numbers 
had  (alien  slightly,  and  were  43,730 ;  Gad  was 
40,500  ;  and  the  position  of  the  two  in  the  list  is 
lower  than  before,  Ephraim  and  Simeon  being  the 
only  two  smaller  tribes  (Num.  xxAri.  7,  &c.). 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  the 
position  of  Reuben  waa  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabeinacle.  The  " camp "  A'hich  went  under  his 
name  was  formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon  •• 
(Leah's  second  son),  and  Gad  (son  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
slave).  The  standard  of  the  camp  was  a  deer* 
with  the  inscription,  "  Hear,  oh  Israel !  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  ono  Lord  ! "  and  its  place  in  the 
march  waa  second  (Tarqum  Pseudojon.  Num.  ii. 
10-16).  ^ 

The  Reubenites,  like  their  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours on  the  journey,  the  Gadites,  had  maintained 

k  Such  appears  to  be  a  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
word  which  In  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  "  unstable  "  (Gesen. 
I'ent.  Sam.  p.  33). 

<=  According  tc  the  ancient  tradition  preserved  by  De- 
metrius (In  Kuseb.  I'raep.Kv.  ix.  ai),  Reuben  was  45  years 
oU  at  the  time  of  Uie  migration. 

<>  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  named  togethtr  by  jacol>ln 
Sen.  xWUl.  S ;  ant'  there  is  perhaps  a  true*  oj  the  eoa-  ' 
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through  the  march  lo  Canaan,  the  ar.cient  ciiUng 
of  their  forefatherw.  The  patriarchs  were  "  feedini; 
their  flocks"  at  .Shechem  when  Joseph  wa-  sold 
into  Egypt.  It  waa  as  men  whose  "trade  had 
been  atout  cattle  from  their  youth "  that  they 
were  pi-esented  to  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvi.  32,  34),  and 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  settled  '•  with  their 
tlocks  and  herds  and  all  that  they  had  "  (xlvi.  32, 
xlvii.  1),  Their  cattle  accomjjauied  them  in  their 
flight  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38),  not  a  hoof  was 
letl  behind;  and  there  are  frequent  allusions  to 
them  on  the  journey  (Ex.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Num.  xi.  22  ; 
Deut.  viii.  13,  &c.).  But  it  would  ajijiear  that 
tlie  tribes  who  were  destined  to  settle  in  the  con- 
tined  territory  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordan  had,  during  the  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness, fortunately  relinquished  that  taste  for  the 
possession  of  aittle  which  they  could  not  have 
maintained  after  their  settlement  at  a  distance  fionn 
the  wide  pastures  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  cattle 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  Keuben,  Gad,  and  the 
half  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  and  it  followed 
naturally  that  when  the  nation  ain\ed  on  the  o|)en 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three  tribes  just 
named  should  prefer  a  request  to  their  leader  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  place  so  perfectly  suited  to 
their  requirements.  The  part  selected  by  Reuben 
had  at  that  date  the  special  name  of '"  the  Mishor," 
with  reference  possibly  to  its  evenness  (Stanley, 
S.  4"  P-  App.  §6).  Under  its  modern  name  of 
the  Belka  it  is  still  esteemed  beyond  all  othei-s  by 
the  Arab  sheepmasters.  It  is  well  watered,  covered 
with  smooth  short  turf,  and  losing  itself  gradually 
in  those  illimitable  wa-stes  which  liave  always  been 
and  always  will  be  the  favourite  resort  of  pa.stoiid 
nomad  tribes.  The  country  east  of  Jordan  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  original  land 
promised  to  Abraham.  That  which  the  spies  exa- 
mined was  comprised,  on  the  east  and  west,  between 
the  "  coast  of  Jordan  "  and  "  the  sea."  But  for  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  gi-eater  number  of  the  tribes  it 
would  have  been  entered  from  the  south  (Num. 
xiii.  30),  and  in  that  case  the  east  of  Jordan  might 
never  have  been  peopled  by  Israel  at  all. 

Accoi-dingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and  their 
fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request,  his 
main  objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose  they 
will  discourage  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israef 
from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land  whict 
Jehovah  had  given  them  (Num.  xxxii.  7).  It  is 
only  on  their  undertaking  to  fulfil  their  part  in 
the  conquest  of  the  western  country,  the  land  of 
Canaan  proper,  and  thus  satisfying  him  that  their 
proposal  was  grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to  escape 
a  full  share  of  the  difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that 
Moses  will  consent  to  their  proposal. 

The  "  blessing"  of  Reuben  by  the  departing  I.aw- 
giver  is  a  passage  which  has  severely  exercised 
translators  and  commentators.  Strictly  translated 
as  they  stand  in  the  received  Hebrew  text,  th« 
words  are  as  follow : ' — 

"  Let  Reul)en  live  and  not  die. 
And  let  his  men  be  a  number"  (t.  e.  few). 

As  to  the  first  line  there  appears  to  be  no  do^ibt. 


nexion  in  the  Interchange  of  the  names  Li  Jad.  vili.  1 
(Vulg.)  and  ix.  2. 

<  It  is  said  that  this  was  originally  an  ox,  but  changed 
by  Moses,  lest  It  should  recal  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf. 

'  A  few  versions  have  been  lx)1d  enough  to  render  th« 
Hebrew  as  it  stands.  Tbns  the  Vulgate,  Lutber.  U  WetiA 
itud  Buiuwn. 
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but  Om  Kocnd  line  has  been  interpi-eted  in  two 
zxactij  cppo*it«  ways.     1.  By  the  l.XX.  • — 
"  And  let  his  men  (  be  many  in  number." 
Thk  h«s  the  disadrantage  that  "^300  is  never 

Coplojed  elaewhei-e  for  a  lai'ge  number,  but  always 
for  a  small  one  <e.g.  1  Chr.  xvi.  19 ;  Job  xri.  22; 
I».  X.  19;  Ex.  xii.  16). 

2.  That  of  our  own  Airth.  Version: — 

*"  And  let  not  bis  men  be  few." 

Here  the  negative  of  the  first  line  is  presumed  to 
convey  its  force  to  the  second,  though  not  there 
expressed.  This  is  countenanced  by  the  ancient 
Syriac  Version  (Peshito)  and  the  translations  of 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Srhott  and  Winzer.  It 
also  has  the  important  support  of  Gesenius  {T/tes. 
968  a,  and  Pent.  Sam.  p.  44). 

3.  A  third  and  very  ingenious  interpretation  is 
that  adopted  by  the  Veneto-G reek  Version,  and  also 
by  Michaeiis  {Bibel  fur  Ungelehrten,  Text),  which 
assumes  that  the  Towel-points  of  the  word  VDO, 
"  his  men,"  are  altered  to  VflD,  "  his  dead  " — 

«  And  let  Us  deMl  be  few  "— 

as  if  in  allusion  to  some  recent  mortality  in  the 
tribe,  such  as  that  in  Simeon  after  the  plague  of 
Baal-Peor. 

These  interpretations,  miless  the  last  should  prove 
to  be  the  original  reading,  originate  in  the  fitct  tiiat 
the  words  in  their  naked  sense  convey  a  curse  and 
not  a  blessing.  Fortunately,  though  differing  widely 
in  detail,  they  agree  in  general  meaning.*  The  bene- 
diction of  the  gieat  leader  goes  out  over  the  tribe 
which  was  about  to  separate  itself  from  its  brethren, 
in  a  fervent  aspiration  for  its  welfare  through  all  the 
ri;\s  of  that  remote  and  trying  situation. 

Both  in  this  and  the  earlier  blessing  of  Jacob, 
Beuben  retains  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  tribe,  together 
with  the  two  who  as<>ociated  themselves  with  it, 
actually  received  ita  inheritance  before  either  Judah 
or  Epbraim,  to  whom  the  biithright  which  Beuben 
had  forfeited  was  tiansferred  (1  Chr.  t.  1). 

From  this  time  it  seems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the 
material  one  of  distance,  and  of  the  inter\'ening 
river  and  mountain-wall,  but  also  of  differenoe  iu 
feeling  and  habits,  gi-adualiy  giew  up  more  sub- 
stantially between  the  Ka&tem  ami  Westeni  tribes. 
The  first  act  of  the  former  after  the  completion  of 
the  lonquest,  and  after  they  had  taken  pai  t  in  the 
solemn  ceremonial  in  the  Valley  between  Ebol  and 
Gerizim,  shows  bow  wide  a  gap  already  existed 
between  their  ideas  and  those  of  the  Western  tiibes. 

The  pile  of  stones  which  they  erected  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark  their  boun- 
dary— to  testify  to  at\er  ages  that  though  sepu^ated 
by  the  rushin);  river  from  their  brethren  and  the 
eountry  in  which  Jeiiovah  had  fixed  the  place 
where  (fe  would  be  won.hipped,  they  had  still  a 
right  to  return  to  it  for  His  worship — was  erected 
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t  The  Alex.  LXX.  add*  the  name  of  Simeon  ("  and  let 
STmeoo  be  oany  in  number"):  bat  this,  tbongh  approred 
•f  by  Mkhaells  (to  the  notes  to  the  pasaac*  In  hia  Btbtl 
fur  a^geUkrttn),  on  the  ground  that  there  la  no  reason 
lor  omitting  Simeon,  is  not  anpfwrted  by  anjr  Oodex  or 
ny  other  Version. 

k  In  the  Rem»ed  TVaiulutian  af  Oa  Baly  Soriftmm  Of 
Ow  Ber.  C  WeUbelov«d  and  otbera  (Londoo.  1«6I)  the 
!  it  rendered— 

*  May  Rrtihen  live  and  not  dK 
Tbontfe  h  *  men  ba  few." 


in  aocordaw*  with  the  unalterable  habitx  of  Bedomn 
tribes  both  before  awl  since.  It  was  an  act  iden- 
tical with  that  in  which  I.aban  and  Jacob  engaged 
at  paiting,  witli  tiuic  which  is  constantly  performed 
by  the  Bedouins  oi  the  pi-esent  day.  But  by  the 
Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast  relinquish- 
ing their  nomad  habits  and  feelings  for  those  of  more 
settled  permanent  life,  this  act  was  completely  mis- 
understood, and  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a  rival  altar  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Tent. 
The  incompatibility  of  the  idea  to  tlie  mind  of  the 
Westeni  Isi-aelites,  is  shown  by  the  fiict,  that  not- 
withstanding the  disclaimer  of  the  2J  tribes,  and 
notwithstanding  that  dica'aimer  having  proved  «a- 
tisfactory  even  to  Phinehas,  the  author  of  Joshua 
xxii.  retains  the  name  mitbiach  for  the  pile,  a  word 
which  involves  the  idea  of  sacrifice — i.e.  oi  slawjk- 
fCT"  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  402) — instead  of  applying 
to  it  the  teiin  gal,  as  is  done  in  the  case  (.Gen. 
xxxi.  46)  of  the  precisely  similar  "  heap  of  witness." ' 
— Anothel-  Reubenite  erection,  which  for  long  kept 
up  the  memoiy  of  the  pi«sence  of  the  tribe  on  the 
west  of  Jordan,  was  the  stone  of  Bohan  ben-Reuben 
which  formed  a  landmai'k  on  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xv.  6.)  This  was  a 
single  stone  {Ebeti),  not  a  pile,  and  it  appears  to 
have  stood  somewhere  on  the  road  from  Bethany 
to  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  ruined  khan  so  well 
known  to  travellers. 

No  judge,  no  prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of  Ren- 
ben  is  handed  down  to  us.  In  the  dire  extremity 
of  their  brethren  in  the  north  under  l)eborah  and 
Barak,  they  contented  themselves  with  debating  tlie 
news  amongst  the  streams*  of  the  Mishor;  thedbtant 
distress  of  his  brethren  could  not  move  Reuben,  he 
lingered  among  his  sheepfolds  and  preferred  the 
shepherd's  pipe  •  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  to 
the  clamour  of  the  trumpet  and  the  turmoil  of 
battle.  His  individuality  fades  more  rapidly  than 
Gad's.  The  eleven  valiant  Gadites  who  swam  the 
Jordan  at  its  highest  to  join  the  son  of  Jesse  in  his 
trouble  (1  Chr.  xii.  8-15),  Bai-zillai,  Elijah  the  Gi- 
leadite,  the  siege  of  Ramoth-Gilead  with  its  pic- 
turesque incidents,  all  give  a  substantial  reality  to 
the  tiibe  and  conntry  of  Gad.  But  no  person,  no 
incident,  is  recordeii,  to  place  Reuben  bifore  us  in 
any  distincter  form  than  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity (if  community  it  can  be  called)  of  "the 
Reubenites,  the  Gadit«*,  and  the  half-tiibe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  "  (1  Chr.  xii.  37).  The  very  towns  of  his 
inheritance — Heshbon,  .^roer,  Kiijathaim,  Dibon, 
Baal-meon,  Sibmah,  Jazer, — are  familiar  to  us  as 
Moabite,  and  not  as  Israelite  towns.  The  city-life 
so  characteristic  of  Moabite  civilisation  had  no  hold 
on  the  Reubenites.  They  are  most  in  their  element 
when  engaged  in  continual  broils  with  the  children 
of  the  desert,  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Hagar,  Jetur, 
NephL^,  Nodab;  driving  off  their  myriads  of 
cattle,  asaes,  camels;  dwelling  m  their  tents,  as 
if  to  the  manner  bom  (1  Chr.  r.  10),  gradually 
spreading  orer  the  vast  wilderness  which  extends 

An  esoellent  enMtea  of  Ito  dlflkaltj.  pmvMed  It  M 
admlasibie  aa  a  tiaaalatiaa. 

t  The  ••  altar  "  la  actually  called  Kd.  or  "  witness"  (Josh 
xxii.  34)  by  the  Bedouin  Renbenilca,  Just  aa  the  pile  U 
Jacob  and  Laban  waa  calMOal-cd,  the  bmp  of  wttacaiw 

*  The  word  used  'jan,prlt§,  aeeow  u>  nfer  to  artUMk 
Binaas  or  dtichea  fcr  Mpukn.   [Riveb.] 

I  TUa  ia  EwaWa  raodeilnc  (McAlcr  iu  A.  B.  I.  130) 
adapted  by  Baaan.  or  Ow  pMaiWB  randeitd  in  the  A.  V 
-MMtiivoribaaocte.* 
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from  Jonlan  to  the  Kiiphrates  (v.  9),  and  every 
day  ret-cding  luilhe  aiid  further  from  any  com- 
tnunitj  of  feeling  oi  of  interest  with  the  Westeni 
tribes. 

Thus  remote  from  the  central  seat  of  the  national 
government  and  of  the  national  relijjion,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondei-ed  at  that  Reuben  relinquished  the 
feith  of  Jehovah.  "They  went  a  whoring  after 
the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land  whom  God  de- 
stroyed befoi-e  them,"  and  the  List  historical  notice 
which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  records  this 
feet,  i-ecords  also  as  its  natural  consequence  that  the 
Beubenites  and  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  were  carried  off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pilescr, 
and  placed  in  the  districts  on  and  about  the  river 
Kkab&r  in  the  upjier  part  of  Mesopotamia — "  in 
Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  the  river  Gozan" 
(1  Chr,  v.  26).  [G.] 

BEU'EL  (bKljri:  'Payot/^X:  Rahuel,  Raguel). 
The  name  of  seveial  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  by  his  wife  Biushe- 
math  sister  of  Ishmiiel.  His  sons  were  four — 
Nahath,  Zerah,  Shammah,  and  Mizzah,  "dukes" 
of  Kdom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10,  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  35, 
37). 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  Moses'  father-in-law 
(Ex.  ii.  18);  the  same  which,  through  adherence 
to  the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  passage  of 
the  A.  V.  RaOUEL.  Moses'  father-in-law  was  a 
Midianite,  but  the  Midianites  are  in  a  well-known 
passage  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  called  also  Ishmaelites, 
and  if  this  may  be  taken  strictly,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  name  of  Keuel  may  be  a  token  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Ishraaelite  tribe  of  that  name.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  confirm  this  suggestion. 

3.  Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii. 
14).  In  the  pai-allel  passages  the  name  is  given 
Deuel,  which  is  retained  in  this  instance  also  by 
the  Vulgate  {Duel). 

4.  A  Benjamite  whose  name  occurs  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  a  certain  Elah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Jerusalem 
(I  Chr.  ix.  8),  [G.] 

RE'UMAH(nD-1K1:  'Vdfm;  Alex.  'Pffipa: 
Roma).  The  concubine  of  Nahor,  Abi-aham's  brother 
(Gen.  xxii.  24). 

BEVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN  CAiro»c<f- 

A.uij/(S  'laivvov  :  Apocalypsis  Beati  Joannis  Apo- 
stoli).  The  following  subjects  in  connexion  with 
this  book  seem  to  have  tlM  chief  claim  for  a  place 
in  this  article ; — 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Adthorship, 

B.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing. 

C.  Language. 

D.  Contents  and  Structure. 

E.  History  of  Interpretation. 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Authorship. 
—The  question  as  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Revelation  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  author- 
ship. If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claiming  so 
distinctly  as  this  does  the  authority  of  divme  in- 
spiration, was  actually  written  by  St.  John,  then 
Ao  doubt  will  be  entertained  as  to  its  title  to  a  place 
in  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

Was,  then,  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
the  wnt«r  of  the  Revelation  ?  This  question  was 
first  mooted  by  I>.3nysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius, 
H.  X   vii.  25).     The  doubt    which   he   modestly 
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suggMited  has  been  confidently  proclaimed  ifi  mo 
derii  times  by  Luther  (  Vorrcde  auf  die  Offenbaruftg, 
1522  and  1534),  and  widely  dill'use<l  tlirough  hit 
influence.  Liicke  {Einleitung,  802),  the  ^lo^« 
iejuiied  and  diligent  of  modem  critics  of  the  Reve- 
lation, agrees  witii  a  majority  of  the  eminent  scho- 
lars of  Geimany  iu  denying  that  St.  John  was  the 
author. 

But  the  general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christian* 
in  all  ages  has  been  in  favour  of  St.  John's  author- 
ship. The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  that 
belief  consists  of  (1)  the  assertions  of  the  author, 
and  (2)  historical  tradition. 

(1)  The  author's  description  of  himself  in  the  1st 
and  22nd  chaptei-s  is  certainly  equivalent  to  an  as- 
sertion that  he  is  the  Aj)ostle.    (a)  He  names  himself 
simply  John,  witliout  prefix  or  ad>lition — a  naino 
which  at  that  period,  and  iu  Asia,  must  have  been 
taken  by  every  Chr.'stiau  as  the  designation  in  the 
fii-st  instance  of  the  great  Apostle  who  dwelt  at 
Ephesus.     Doubtless  there  were  other  Johns  among 
the  Christians  at  that  time,  but  only  arrogance  or  an 
intention  to  deceive  could  account  for  the  assumption 
of  this  simple  style  by  .any  other  writer.    He  is  also 
described  as  (b)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one  who  had 
borne  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  word  of 
God  and  of  the  testimony  of  Christ — tei-ms  which 
were   surely   designed   to   identify  him   with  the 
writer  of  the  verses  John  xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1  John 
i.  2.     He  is  (d)  in  Patmos  for  the  word  of  (jod 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ :  it  may  be  easy 
to  supjiose  that  other  Christians  of  the  s<irae  name 
were  baiiislied  thither,  but  the  Apostle  is  the  only 
John  who  is  distinctly  nam&l  in  early  history  as 
an  exile  at  Patmos.     He  is  also  (e)  a  fellow-sufferer 
with  those  whom  he  addi-esses,  and  (/)  the  autho- 
rised cb.ai:r.el  of  the   most   direct   and   important 
coiDmunication  tliat  was  ever  made  to  the  seven 
churches   of  Asia,   of  which   churches   John  the 
Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  governor 
and  teacher.     Lastly  (^)  the  writer  was  a  fellow- 
sei-vant  of  angels  and  a  brother  of  prophets — titles 
which  are  fur  more  suitable  to  one  of  the  chief 
Apostles,  and  far  more  likely  to  have  been  assigned 
to  him  than  to  any  other  man  of  less  distinction. 
All  these  marks  ai-e  found  imited  together  in  the 
Apostle  John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all  historical 
persons.    We  must  go  out  of  the  region  of  fact  into 
the  r^on  of  conjecture  to  find  such  another  person. 
A  candid  reader  of  the  Revelation,  if  previously 
acquainted  with  St.  John's  other  writings  aai  life, 
must  inevitably  conclude  that  the  writer  intended 
to  be  identified  with  St.  John.     It  is  strange  to  see 
so  able  a  critic  as  Liicke  [Einleitung,  514)  meeting 
this  conclusion  with  the  conjecture  thai  some  Asiatic 
disciple  and   namesake  of  the  Apostle  may   have 
wi-itten  the  book  in  the  course  of  some  missionary 
labours  or  some  time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Pat^ 
mos.     Equally  unavailing  against  this  conclusion  is 
the  objection  brought  by  Ewald,  Credner,  and  others, 
from  the  fact  that  a  promise  of  the  future  blessed- 
ness of  the  Apostles  is  implied  in  xviii.  20  and  xii. 
14  ;  as  if  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  true  modesty 
and  humility  of  an  Apostle  to  record — as  Daniel 
of  old  did  in  much  plainer  terms  (Dan.  xii.  13) — 
a  divine  promise  of  salvation  to  himself  personally. 
Rather  those  passages  may  be  taken  as  instances  of 
the  writer  quietly  accepting  as  his  just  due  such 
honourable  mection  as  belongs  to  all  the  Apostolic 
company.     Unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the 
veracity  and  divine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and 
to  tieat  the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere 
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ficiiOD  of  a  poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  ii  Jgnifi- 
cnnce  with  au  honoured  name,  we  roust  acapt  that 
deiichptiiin  an  a  plain  statement  of  fnct,  equally 
credible  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  simple,  honest,  truthful  character  which 
is  stamf«d  on  the  face  of  the  whole  narrative. 

Beitidos  this  dii-ect  assertion  of  St.  John's  author- 
chip,  there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  running 
through  the  book.  Genei-ally,  the  instmct  of  single- 
minded,  patient,  £iithful  studei.ts  has  led  them  to 
oiiioem  a  connexion  between  the  Revelation  and 
St.  John,  and  to  recognise  not  merely  the  same 
Spiiit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy 
S:ripture,  but  also  the  same  peculiarly-fonned 
human  instrument  employed  both  in  producing 
this  book  and  the  fouiih  Gospel,  and  in  speaking 
the  characteiistic  words  and  pcrfonning  the  cha- 
racteristic actions  recorded  of  St.  John.  This  evi- 
dence is  set  foith  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
force  and  eloi^uence,  by  J.  P.  Lange,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Connexion  between  the  Individuality  of  the 
Apostle  John  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  18:^8 
(  Vermischte  Schriffen,  ii.  173-231).  After  inves- 
tigating the  peculiar  features  of  the  Apostle's  cha- 
racter and  position,  and  (in  reply  to  Liicke)  the 
personal  traits  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  Revela- 
tion, he  concludes  that  the  book  is  a  mysterious 
but  genuine  effusion  of  prophecy  under  the  New 
Testament,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
the  product  of  a  spiritual  gift  so  peculiar,  so  great 
and  noble  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
John  alone.  The  Revelation  requires  for  its  writer 
St.  John,  just  as  his  peculiar  genius  requires  for 
its  utterance  a  revelation. 

(2)  To  come  to  the  historical  testimonies  in 
favour  of  St.  John's  authoiship : — these  are  singu- 
larly distinct  and  numerous,  and  there  is  veiy 
little  to  weigh  against  them,  (a)  Justin  Martyr, 
cii-c.  150  A. o.,  says: — "A  man  among  us  whose 
Biwne  was  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  a 
revvlation  which  was  made  to  him,  prophesied  that 
the  believers  in  our  Christ  shall  live  a  thousand 
y»«rs  in  Jerusalem  "  (  Tryph.  §81,  p.  179,  ed.  Ben.). 
\b)  The  author  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  circ. 
170  A.D.,  speaks  of  St,  John  as  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  describes  him  as  a  predecessor  of 
St.  Paul,  i.  e.  as  Credner  and  Liicke  candidly  inter- 
pret it,  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of  Apostle, 
(c)  Melito  of  Sardis,  arc  170  A.D.,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  Revelation  of  John.  Eusebius  (ff.  E.  iv. 
2(3)  mentions  this  among  the  books  of  Meiito  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge;  and,  as  be  carefully 
records  objections  against  th«  Apostle's  authorship, 
it  may  b«  fairly  presumed,  notwitiistanding  the 
doubts  of  Klenker  and  Liicke  (p.  514),  that  Euse- 
bius found  no  doubt  as  to  St.  John's  authorship  in 
the  book  of  this  ancient  Asiatic  bishop,  (d)  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  circ  180,  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Hermogenes,  quotes  passages  out  of  the 
lievelation  of  John  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  24).  (*)  Ire- 
naeus,  circ  195,  apparently  never  having  heard  a 
•nggottion  of  any  other  author  than  the  Apostle, 
•fl«n  quotes  the  Revelation  aa  the  work  of  John. 
In  iv.  20,  §11,  he  describes  John  the  writer  of  the 
Revelation  as  thn  same  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus' 
bosom  at  supper,  and  asked  Him  who  should  betray 
Him.  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  Revelation  is  perha(>s  more  important  than 
tliat  of  waj  other  writer :  it  mounts  up  into  tiM 
praeeding  genaral  ion,  and  is  virtu.ally  that  oi  a  con- 
taaporary  of  the  Apostle.  For  in  v.  30,  (1,  where 
Ke  viudicatM  the  true  reading  (tititi)  of  the  number 
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of  tiie  lieast,  tie  cites  in  support  of  it  not  only  the 
old  correct  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  the  oral 
testimony  of  the  very  pei°sons  who  themselves  had 
"een  St.  John  face  to  face.  It  is  obvious  that 
Ii-enaeus'  reference  for  information  on  such  a  point 
to  those  contempoiTiries  of  St.  John  implies  his 
undoubting  l)elief  that  they,  in  common  with  him- 
self, viewed  St,  John  as  the  >vriter  of  the  book. 
Liicke  (p.  574)  suggests  that  this  view  was  possibly 
git>uudless  because  it  was  entei-tained  before  tlie 
learned  fathers  of  Alexandria  had  set  the  example 
of  historical  criticism ;  but  his  suggestion  scarcely 
weakens  the  force  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the 
belief  of  Asia,  and  it  appears  a  strange  suggestion 
when  we  remember  that  the  critical  disceinment 
of  the  Alexandrians,  to  whom  he  refers,  led  them  to 
coincide  with  Irenaeus  in  his  view.  (/)  Apollonius 
(circ.  200)  of  Ephesus  (?),  in  controversy  with  the 
Moutanists  of  Phrygia,  quoted  passiiges  out  of  the 
Revelation  of  John,  and  narrated  a  miracle  wrought 
by  John  at  Ephesus  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  18).  {g)  Clft- 
raent  of  Alexandria  (circ.  200)  quotes  the  book  as 
the  Revelation  of  John  {Stromata,  vi.  13,  p.  667), 
and  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {Paed.  ii.  12,  p.  207). 
(A)  Tertullian  (a.D.  207),  in  at  least  one  place,  quotes 
by  name  "the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse" 
{Adv.  Marcion.  iii.  14).  (»)  Hippolytus  (circ.  230) 
is  said,  in  tlie  inscription  on  his  statue  at  Rome,  to 
have  composed  an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and 
Gospel  of  St.  John  the  Apostle.  He  quotes  it  as 
the  work  of  St.  .John  {De  Antichristo,  §36,  p.  756, 
ed.  Migne).  (J)  Origen  (circ.  233),  in  his  Com- 
mentaiy  on  St.  John,  quoted  by  Eusebius  (/T.  E. 
vi.  25),  says  of  the  Apostle,  "  he  wrote  also  the 
Revelation."  The  testimonies  of  kter  writers,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  in  favour  of  St. 
John's  authorship  of  the  Revelation,  are  equally 
distinct  and  far  more  numerous.  They  may  be 
sceu  quoted  at  length  in  Liicke,  pp.  628-638,  or  in 
Dean  Alford's  Prolegomena  {N.  J'.,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.). 
It  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  they  include  the 
names  of  Victorinus,  Methodius,  Ephrem  Syrus, 
Epiphanius,  Basil,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Gregory, 
Didymus,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome. 

All  the  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the 
book  came  from  an  Apostle,  believed  that  it  was  a 
pait  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  many  whose  extant 
works  cannot  be  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  au' 
thorship  of  the  book  refer  to  it  as  possessing 
canonical  authoiity.  Thus  (a)  Papias,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Jreoaeus  as  a  bearer  of  St.  John  and 
friend  of  Pcly<arp,  is  dted,  togetlier  with  othei 
writers,  by  Andreas  of  Cappadocia,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  i^velation,  as  a  guarantee  to  later 
ages  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  book  (Routh, 
heliq.  Sacr.  i.  15  ;  Cramer's  Catena,  Oxford,  1840, 
p.  176).  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  not  been 
impaired  by  the  controversy  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  in  which  Liicke,  Bleek,  Hengstenberg,  and 
Rettig  have  taken  different  parts.  (6)  In  the 
Epistle  from  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
A.D.  177,  inserted  in  Eusebius,  //.  E.  r.  1-3,  several 
passages  (*.  g.  i.  5,  xiv.  4,  xxii.  11)  are  quoted  or 
refierred  to  in  the  same  way  as  passages  of  books 
whose  canonical  authority  is  onquestioned.  (c)  Cy- 
prian {Epp.  10,  12,  14,  19,  cd.  Fell)  repeatedly 
quotes  it  as  a  part  of  canonical  Scripture.  Chry- 
MMtom  makes  no  distinct  allusion  to  it  in  auy 
extant  writing;  but  we  are  iufoimed  by  Sui<laa 
that  he  received  it  as  canonical.  Altiiough  omitttid 
(perhaps  as  not  adapted  for  public  resuiiug  in 
diurUi)  froQ  the  XiaX  of  cauouu-al  Uwks  in  tlu 
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OouDci.  )f  Lnodicea,  it  wax  admitted  into  the  list 
of  the  Tliird  Council  of  Carthage,  a,d.  397. 

Such  is  the  evidence  in  favour  of  St.  John's  autlior* 
|hip  and  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  book.  The 
following  facts  must  )>e  weighed  on  the  other  side. 

Mansion,  who  regarded  all  the  Apostles  except 
St.  Paul  as  corrupters  of  the  truth,  rejected  the 
Apocalypse  and  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  which 
were  not  written  by  St  Paul.  The  Alogi,  nn 
olucure  sect,  circa  180  A.D.,  in  their  xeal  against 
Montanism,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts 
in  the  Church,  and  rejected  the  Revelation,  saying 
it  was  the  work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus 
(Epiphanius,  Adv.  Jfaer.  li.).  The  Roman  pres- 
byter Cains  (circa  19t>  A.D.),  who  also  wrote 
against  ^lontanism,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (^H.  E. 
iii.  28)  as  ascribing;  certain  Revelations  to  Cerin- 
thus: but  it  is  doubted  (see  Routh,  Rel.  Sacr.  ii. 
138)  whether  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  the 
book  to  which  Caius  refers.  But  the  testimony 
which  is  considered  the  most  important  of  all  in 
ancient  times  against  the  Revelation  is  contained 
jn  a  fi*agment  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  circa 
240  A.D.,  the  most  influential  and  perhaps  the 
ablest  bishop  in  that  age.  The  passage  taken  from 
a  book  On  the  Promises,  written  in  reply  to  Nepos, 
a  learned  Judaising  Chiliast,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius 
{II.  E.  vii.  25).  The  principal  points  in  it  are 
these: — Dionysius  testifies  that  some  writers  before 
him  altogether  repudiated  the  Revelation  as  a 
forgery  of  Cerinthus ;  m.-iny  brethren,  however, 
prized  it  very  highly,  and  Dionysius  would  not 
venture  to  reject  it,  but  received  it  in  faith  as 
containing  things  too  deep  and  too  sublime  for  his 
understanding.  [In  his  Epistle  t-o  llermammon 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  10)  he  quotes  it  as  he  would 
quote  Holy  Scripture.]  He  accepts  as  true  what 
is  stated  in  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  by 
John,  but  he  argues  that  the  way  in  which  that 
name  is  mentioned,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  language,  are  unlike  what  we  should  expect 
from  John  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle ;  that  there 
were  many  Johns  in  that  age.  He  would  not  say 
tliat  John  Mark  was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not 
known  that  he  was  in  Asia.  He  supposes  it  must 
be  the  work  of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia ;  and 
he  observes  there  are  said  to  be  two  tombs  in 
Ephesus,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John. 
He  then  points  out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the 
style  of  the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epi.>;tle  of  John 
to  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, that,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  language, 
he  does  not  deny  that  the  writer  of  the  AjKJcalypse 
actually  saw  what  he  describes,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  divine  gifts  of  knowledge  and  prophecy. 
To  this  extent,  and  no  farther,  Dionysius  is  a  wit- 
ness against  St.  John's  authorship.  It  is  obvious 
tliat  he  felt  keenly  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
use  made  of  the  contents  of  this  book  by  certain 
unsound  Christians  under  his  jurisdiction ;  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  its  canonical 
authority  which  some  of  his  predecessors  enter- 
tained as  an  inference  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents; that  he  deliberately  rejected  their  doubt  and 
accepted  the  contents  of  the  book  as  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God ;  that,  although  he  did  not 
understand  how  St.  John  could  write  in  the  style 
in  which  the  Revelation  is  written,  he  yet  knew 
of  no  authority  for  attributing  it,  as  he  desired  to 
attribute  it,  to  some  other  of  the  numerous  persons 
who  here  the  name  of  John.  A  weightier  difficulty 
antes  from  the  &ct  that  the  lievelatiou  is  one  oi 
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the  books  which  are  absent  from  the  ancient 
Peshito  version  ;  and  the  only  trustworthy  evidence 
in  favour  of  iU  reception  by  the  ancient  Syriiui 
Church  is  a  single  quotation  which  is  adduced 
from  the  Syiiac  works  (ii.  332  c)  of  Ephrem 
Syrus.  Eusebius  is  remarkably  sparing  in  hi> 
quotations  from  the  "  Revelation  of  John,'  and  the 
uncertainty  of  his  opinion  about  it  is  best  shown 
by  his  statement  in  H.  E.  iii,  39,  that  "  it  is  likely 
that  the  Revelation  was  seen  by  the  second  John 
(the  Ephesian  presbyter),  if  anyone  is  unwilling  to 
believe  that  it  was  seen  by  the  Apostle."  Jerome 
states  {Ep.  ad  Dardanum,  &c.)  that  the  Greek 
Churches  felt,  with  respect  to  the  Revelation,  a 
similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  respecting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Neither  he  nor  his  equally 
influential  contemporaiy  Augustine  shared  such 
doubts.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chiysostom,  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  TheoJoret  abstjiine<)  I'rom  making 
use  of  the  book,  sharing,  it  is  possible,  the  doubts  to 
which  Jerome  refei-s.  But  they  have  not  gone  so 
far  as  to  express  a  distinct  opinion  against  it.  The 
silence  of  these  writers  is  the  latest  evidence  of  any 
impo  ftanoe  that  has  been  adduced  against  the  over- 
whe.ming  weight  of  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
canonical  authority  and  authorship  of  this  book 

B.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing.— The  date 
of  the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  majority  of 
critics  as  a.d.  95-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of 
Irenaeus  is  almo.>=t  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other 
conclusion.  He  says  {Adv.  Haer.  v.  30,  §3): 
"  It  (i.  e.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long 
time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the 
close  of  Domitian's  reign."  Eusebius  also  records 
as  a  ti-adition  which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  th« 
pereecution  under  Domitian,  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  the 
island  Patmos  for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  word. 
Allusions  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
point  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  no  mention 
in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  (;enturies  of  any 
other  time  or  place.  Epiphanius  (li.  12),  o^viou8ly 
by  mistake,  says  that  John  prophesied  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  Two  or  three  obscure  and  later  autho> 
rities  say  that  John  was  banished  under  Nero. 

Unsupi)orted  by  any  historical  evidence,  some 
commentators  have  put  forth  the  conjecture  that 
the  Revelation  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nero.  This  is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style 
and  contents  of  the  book.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  St.  John's  old  age  rendered  it,  as  they  allege, 
impossible  for  him  to  write  his  inspired  message 
with  force  and  vigour,  or  why  his  residence  in 
Ephesus  must  have  removed  the  Hebraistic  pecu- 
liarities of  his  Greek.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the 
passages  i.  7,  ii.  9,  iii.  9,  vi.  12,  16,  xi.  1,  any- 
thing which  would  lead  necessai-ily  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Jerusalem  was  in  a  pi-osperous  condition, 
and  that  the  predictions  of  its  fall  had  not  been 
fulfilled  when  those  verses  were  written.  A  more 
weighty  argument  in  favour  of  an  early  date  might 
be  urged  from  a  modem  interpretation  of  xvii.  10, 
if  that  interpretation  could  be  established.  Galba 
is  alleged  to  be  the  sixth  king,  the  one  that  "  is." 
In  Nero  these  intei-preters  see  the  Beast  that  wai 
wounded  (xiii.  3),  the  Beast  that  was  md  is  not, 
the  eighth  king  (xvii.  11).  For  some  time  after 
Nero's  death  the  Roman  populace  believed  that  he 
was  not  dead,  but  had  fled  into  the  East,  whence 
he  would  return  and  regain  his  throne :  and  these 
interpreters  venture  to  suggest  that  the  writer  of 
the  lievelation  shared  and  meant  to  exprees  the 
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sl«ard  popular  delusion.  Even  the  able  and  learned 
It«'«  (  Tti»'l.  Chrit.  i.  443),  by  way  of  supporting; 
th.s  inti-rprstation,  advances  his  untenable  claim  to 
the  first  Jisoovery  of  the  name  of  Nero  Caesar  in 
the  number  of  the  beast,  006.  The  inconsistency 
of  this  interpretation  with  prophetic  analogy,  with 
the  context  of  Revelation,  and  with  the  fact  tnat 
the  book  is  of  divine  origin,  is  pointed  out  by 
Henjptenberg  at  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on 
ch.  xiii.,  and  by  Klliott,  Horde  Apoc.  iv.  547. 

It  h.is  been'  iiifeneil  from  i.  2,  9,  10,  that  the 
Revelation  was  written  in  Ephesus,  immediately 
alter  the  Apostle's  return  from  Patmos.  But  the 
text  is  scarcely  sutlicient  to  suppoit  this  conclusion. 
The  style  in  which  the  messages  to  the  seven  Churches 
are  de'livei-ed  rather  suggests  the  notion  that  the 
booic  was  written  in  Patmos. 

C.  Language. — The  doubt  firet  suggested  by 
Hareuberg,  whether  the  Revelation  was  written  in 
Aramaic,  has  met  with  little  or  no  reception.  The 
silence  of  all  ancient  writers  as  to  any  Aramaic 
original  is  alone  a  surticieiit  answer  to  the  sugges- 
tion. Liicke  {EitUeit.  441)  has  also  collected  in- 
ternal evidence  to  show  that  the  original  is  the 
Gnek  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 

Lucke  has  also  (pp.  448-464)  examined  in  minute 
detail,  at\er  the  preceding  labours  of  Donker-Cur- 
tius,  Vc^el,  Winer,  Ewald,  Kolthoff,  and  Hitzig, 
the  peculiarities  of  language  which  obviously  dis- 
tinguish the  Revelation  from  every  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  in  subsequent  sections 
(pp.  680-747)  he  urges  with  great  force  the  dif- 
fei-ence  between  the  Revelation  on  one  side  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  first  EpLstle  on  the  other,  in 
respect  of  their  style  and  composition  and  the 
mental  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer  of 
each.  Hengstenberg,  in  a  dissertation  appended  to 
his  Commentary,  maintains  that  they  are  by  one 
writer.  That  the  anomalies  and  peculiarities  of 
the  Revdation  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
•ome  critics,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Hitzig's 
plausible  and  ingenious,  though  unsuccessful,  at^ 
tempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  style  and  diction  in 
the  Revelation  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  Revelation  has  many  sur- 
prising grammatical  peculiarities.  But  much  of 
this  ii  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  pro- 
bably written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  '•  in  the  Spirit," 
whilst  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vastness, 
6IM  »he  Apostle's  mind,  and  rendered  him  less 
capable  of  attending  to  forms  of  speech.  His 
(Ju8))el  and  Epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  com- 
posed equally  under  divine  influence,  but  an  in- 
fluence of  a  gentler,  more  ordinary  kind,  with  much 
care,  after  long  deliberation,  after  frequent  recol- 
let'tioii  and  rei-ital  of  the  facts,  and  deep  pondering 
of  the  doctrinal  truth>  which  they  involve. 

D.  Contents. — The  Hrst  three  verse*  contain 
the  title  of  the  book,  the  description  of  the  writer, 
and  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  readers,  which 
possibly,  like  the  last  two  verses  of  the  fourth 
(Jo^jtel,  may  be  an  addition  'oy  the  hand  of  inspired 
survivors  of  the  writer.  John  begins  (i.  4)  with  a 
jaliitatiipii  of  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia.  This, 
coming  before  the  announcement  that  he  was  in 
the  .Spirit,  looks  like  a  dediaition  not  merely  of  tli« 
first  vision,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  tliose  Churches. 
In  the  next  five  verses  (i.  6-9)  he  touches  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  following  bok,  the  gieat  funda- 
a  ratal  id'>:>s  on  which  all  our  notions  of  the  eo- 
Ternm*.it  of  the  world  and  the  Chur?ii  are  built; 
the  I'emn  «jf  Chri»t,  the  redemption  wrought  by 
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Him,  His  second  coming  to  judge  nitnkicd,  tb< 
painfid  hopeful  discipline  of  Christians  in  the  midst 
of  this  present  world :  thoughts  which  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  pei-secuted  and  exiled  Apostle  even  before  tlie 
Divine  Inspiration  came  on  him. 

a.  The  first  vision  (i.  7-iii.  22)  shows  the  Son 
of  Man  with  His  injunction,  or  Epistles  to  the  seven 
Churches.  While  the  Apostle  is  pondering  those 
great  truths  and  the  critical  condition  of  his  Church 
which  he  had  left,  a  Divine  Person  reseml<ling 
those  seen  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  identified  by 
name  and  by  description  as  Jesus,  ap|>eai-8  to  John, 
and  with  the  discriminating  authority  of  a  Lord 
and  Judge  reviews  the  state  of  those  Churches, 
pronounces  his  decision  upon  their  several  cha- 
racters, and  takes  occasion  from  them  to  speak  to 
all  Christians  who  may  deserve  similar  encourage- 
ment or  similar  condemnation.  Each  of  these  sen- 
tences,  spoken  by  tlie-Son  of  Man,  is  described  as 
said  by  the  Spirit.  Hitherto  the  Apostle  has  been 
speaking  pi  imarily  though  not  exclusively  to  some 
of  his  owu  contemporaries  concerning  the  present 
events  and  circumstances.  Henceforth  he  ceases  to 
address  them  particularly.  His  words  are  for  the 
ear  of  the  universal  Church  in  all  ages,  and  show  tlie 
significance  of  things  which  are  present  in  hope  or 
fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  to  Christians  everywhere. 

6.  (iv.  1-viii.  1.)  In  the  next  vision,  Patmos 
and  the  Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are  gone. 
Only  the  trumpet  voice  is  heard  again  calling  him 
to  a  change  of  place.  He  is  in  the  highest  court  of 
heaven,  and  sees  God  sitting  on  His  throne.  The 
seven-sealed  book  or  roll  is  produce<l,  and  the  slain 
Lamb,  the  Redeemer,  receives  it  amid  the  sound  of 
universiil  adoration.  As  the  seals  are  opened  in 
order,  the  Apostle  sees  (1)  a  conqueror  on  a  white 
hoi-se,  (2)  a  red  hoi-se  betokening  war,  (3)  the 
black  hoi-se  of  famine,  (4)  the  pale  horse  of  death, 

(5)  the  eager  souls  of  martyi-s  under  the  altar, 

(6)  an  earthquake  with  universal  commotion  and 
terror.  After  this  there  is  a  pause,  the  course  of 
avenging  angels  is  checked  while  144,000,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  servants  of  God,  are  sealeil,  and  .<ui 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  redeemed  of  all  nations 
are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next  (7)  the  seventh 
seal  is  opened,  and  half  an  houi''s  silence  in  heaven 
ensues. 

c.  Then  (viii.2-xi.  19)  seven  angels  appear  with 
trumpets,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  offered  up,  the 
earth  is  struck  with  tire  from  the  altar,  and  the 
seven  trumpts  are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth,  and 
(2)  the  sea  and  (3)  tne  springs  of  water  and  (4) 
the  heavenly  bc«lies  h.-e  successively  smitten,  (5)  a 
pbgue  of  locusts  aftiicts  the  men  who  arc  not 
sealed  (the  first  woe),  (6^  the  third  part  of  men 
are  slain  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are  im- 
penitent. Then  there  is  a  pause:  a  mighty  angel 
with  a  book  appears  and  cries  out,  seven  tiiundei-s 
sound,  but  their  words  are  not  recorded,  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  mystery  of  God  is 
nnnounce«l,  the  angel  bids  the  Apostle  eat  the  book, 
and  measure  the  temple  with  its  worshippers  and 
the  outer  court  given  up  to  the  Gentiles ;  the  two 
witoesMS  of  God,  their  martyrdom,  ieKurre<'tion,  as- 
cension, are  foiTtold.  The  nppi-oach  of  the  third  woe 
is  announced  and  (7)  the  seventh  trumpet  is  sounded, 
the  reign  of  Christ  is  p-oclaimed,  God  has  taken  His 
great  power,  the  time  h\*  come  for  judgment  and 
for  the  drtJtniction  of  the  destroyers  of  tiw  earth. 

The  three  prcceiling  visions  arc  distinct  from  cne 
anotber      Each  of  the  last  two,  like  tite  lougi-r 
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onfl  which  follows,  has  the  nppearancc  of  a  distinct 
piophw;^,  iwicliing  from  the  ]iropliet's  time  to  th«> 
end  of  the  world.  The  second  half  of  the  Revela- 
tion (xii.-XJtii.)  compiises  a  series  of  visions  which 
Bvr  connected  by  various  links.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  assaults  of 
the  devil  and  his  agents  ( =  the  dragon,  the  ten- 
horned  beast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  f;ilse  prophet, 
and  the  hailot)  upon  the  Church,  and  their  final 
destruction.  It  npi>eai-s  to  t>egin  with  a  reference 
to  events  anterior,  not  only  to  those  which  are 
predicted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  to 
the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  It  seems  hard  to 
interpret  tlie  birth  of  the  child  as  a  prediction,  and 
not  as  a  retrospective  allusion. 

d.  A  woman  (xii.)  clothed  witn  the  sun  is  seen 
in  heaven,  and  a  great  red  dragon  with  seven 
crDwned  heads  stands  waiting  to  devour  her  olf- 
lipring ;  her  child  is  caught  up  unto  God,  and  the 
mother  flees  into  the  wilderness  for  1260  days. 
I'he  pei-secution  of  the  woman  and  her  seed  on 
eaitli  by  the  dragon,  is  described  as  the  consequence 
of  a  war  in  heaven  in  which  the  dragon  was  over- 
come and  cast  out  upon  the  earth. 

St.  John  (xiii.)  standing  on  the  seashore  sees  a 
beast  with  seven  heads,  one  wounded,  with  ten 
crowned  horns,  rising  from  the  water,  the  repiesen- 
tJitive  of  the  dragon.  All  the  worlil  wonder  at  and 
worshij)  him,  and  he  attacks  the  s;iints  and  prevails. 
He  is  followed  by  another  two-horned  beast  rising 
out  of  the  earth,  who  compels  men  to  wear  the 
mark  of  the  beast,  whose  number  is  666. 

tSt.  John  (xiv.)  sees  the  Lamb  with  144,000 
standing  on  Mount  Ziou  learning  the  song  of  praise 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Three  angels  tiy  forth  call- 
ing men  to  worship  God,  proclaiming  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  denouncing  the  woi-shippei-s  of  the  beast. 
A  blessing  is  pronounced  on  the  faithful  dead,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  world  is  described  under  the 
jmage  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels. 

St.  John  (xv.,  xvi.)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints 
who  had  overcome  the  beast,  singing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out 
of  the  heavenly  temple  having  seven  vials  of  wrath 
which  they  jwur  out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers, 
sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  Euphrates,  and  the  air, 
after  which  there  is  a  great  earthquake  and  a  hail- 
storm . 

One  (xvii.,  xviii.)  of  the  last  seven  angels  carries 
St.  John  into  the  wilderness  and  shows  him  a  har- 
lot, Babylon,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  sev?n 
heads  and  ten  horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  tha*- 
great  city,  sitting  upon  seven  mountains,  reigning 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Afterwards  St.  John 
sees  a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  portrayed 
a»  the  burning  of  a  gi  eat  city  amid  the  lamentations 
of  worldly  men  and  the  rejoicing  of  saints. 

Afterwards  (xix.)  the  woi-shippers  in  heaven  are 
heard  celebiating  Babylon's  fall  and  the  approaching 
marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  The  Word  of  God  is 
seen  going  foi  th  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly 
aimies :  the  beast  and  his  false  prophet  are  taken 
and  cast  into  the  burning  lake,  and  their  worship- 
pers are  slain. 

An  angel  (xx.-xxii.  5)  binds  the  dragon, «'.  e.  the 
devil,  for  1000  years,  whilst  the  maityred  saints 
vho  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  reign  with  Christ. 
Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against 
the  camp  of  the  saints,  but  is  overcome  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake  with 
tne  beast  and  false  piophet.  St.  John  then  witnesses 
toe  process  of  the  final  judgment,  acd  sees  and  dc- 
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scribes  tlie  new  heaven  and  the  new  eaith,  and  th< 
nifVk  jerH.s;ilem.  with  its  people  and  then'  way  of  lile. 
In  th*  iftst  Mxteen  verses  (xxii.  6-"Jl)  the  an^fl 
solemnly  asseverates  the  tiuthfulness  and  impfirt* 
ance  of  the  foregoing  sayir.gs,  pronounces  a  blessing 
on  those  who  keep  them  exactly,  fives  warning 
of  His  speedy  coming  to  judgment,  and  of  the 
nearness  of  the  time  when  these  pn)j)hecies  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

K.  Interpretation. — A  short  account  of  the 
diflierent  directions  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  inteipret  the  Kevelation,  is  all  that  cjui  I* 
given  in  this  place.  The  special  blessing  promised 
to  the  reader  of  this  book  (i.  3),  tlie  assi.staiice  to 
common  Christian  exjwrience  afronle<i  by  its  pre- 
cepts and  by  some  of  its  visions,  the  striking  imagery 
of  others,  the  tempting  field  which  it  supplies  for 
intellectual  exercise,  will  always  attract  students  to 
this  biiok  and  secure  for  it  the  labours  of  many 
commentators.  Ebrard  reckons  that  not  less  than 
eighty  sj'stematic  commentaries  are  worthy  of  note, 
and  states  that  the  less  valuable  writings  on  this 
inexhaustible  subject  are  unnumbered,  it  not  innu- 
meiable.  Fanaticism,  theological  )iatre<l,  and  vain 
curiosity,  may  have  largely  influenced  their  comjK)- 
sition  ;  but  any  one  who  will  compare  the  necessa- 
rily inadequate,  and  sometimes  erroneous,  exposition 
of  eaily  times  with  a  good  mo.lern  commentary 
will  see  that  the  pious  ingenuity  of  so  many  cen- 
turies has  not  been  exerted  quite  in  vain. 

The  inteiT&i  between  the  AjKJstolic  age  and  that 
of  Constantine  has  been  called  the  Chiliaatic  period 
of  Apocalyj)tic  interpretation.  The  visions  of  St. 
John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations  of 
general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in 
actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  he  exemplified  or 
fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  .Antichrist,  tlie  coming  of 
Christ,  the  millennium,  and  the  dpy  of  judgment. 
The  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians,  and  th«i 
severe  persecution  they  endured,  taught  theni  tfl 
live  in  those  future  events  with  intense  satisfaction 
and  comfort.  They  did  not  entertain  the  thought 
of  building  up  a  definite  consecutive  chronological 
scheme  even  of  those  symbols  which  some  moderns 
r^ard  as  then  already  fullilled  ;  although  fi-oni  the 
beginning  a  connexion  between  Rome  and  Antichrist 
was  universally  allowed,  and  parts  of  the  Revelation 
wei-'!  regarded  as  fJie  fiUing-up  of  the  great  outline 
sketched  by  Daniel  and  St.  Paul. 

The  only  extant  systematic  interpretations  in  this 
pericl,  are  the  interpolatt-d  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation  by  the  martyr  A'ietorinus,  circ.  270  a.d 
yBit'liotheca  Patrum  Maxima,  iii.  414,  and  Migne's 
Patrolof/ia  Latina,  v.  318;  the  two  editions  should 
be  compared),  and  the  disputed  Treatise  on  Antichrist 
by  Hippolytus  i  Migne's  Patroloijia  Graeca,  x.  726), 
But  the  prevalent  views  of  that  age  are  to  be  ga- 
thered also  from  a  passage  in  Justin  Mzxiyv  {Tryplio, 
80,  81),  from  the  later  books,  especially  the  fifth,  of 
Irenaeus,  and  from  various  scattered  passages  in  Ter- 
tullian,Origen,and  Methodius.  The  general  antici- 
pation of  the  last  days  of  the  world  in  Lactantins, 
vii.  14-25,  has  littledirect  reference  to  the  lievelation 
Immediately  atW  the  triumjih  of  Constantine, 
the  Christians,  emancipated  from  oppression  and 
persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their 
tuni,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our 
Lord's  speedy  Advent,  and  their  spiritual  conception 
of  His  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  tenii>oral 
supremacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roniiiri 
[  emp  re  become  Chiistian  was  regarded  no  longer  ao 
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the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as  the 
seene  of  a  millennial  development.  This  view,  how- 
ever, was  s»)on  met  by  the  tigurative  interpretation 
of  the  millennium  as  the  reigji  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
of  all  true  believers.  As  the  barbarous  and  here- 
ti«-al  invaders  of  the  falling  enipiie  appeared,  they 
were  regaided  by  the  sutlering  Ohristuins  as  fulfil- 
ling the  woes  denounced  in  the  Revelation.  The  be- 
gincing  of  a  regtilar  chronological  interpretation  is 
•jei-n  in  Berrngaud  (assigned  by  some  critics  to  the 
9th  centuiy\  who  tieatel  the  Revelation  as  a  his- 
tory of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  its  end.  And  the  original  Commentary  of  the 
Abbot  Joachim  is  ronarkable,  not  only  for  a  farther 
development  of  that  methtxl  of  interpretation,  but 
tbr  the  scarcely  disguised  identification  of  Babylon 
with  Papal  Rome,  and  of  the  second  Beast  or  Anti- 
christ with  some  Universal  Pontiff. 

The  chief  commentaries  belonging  to  this  period 
nie  that  which  is  ascribed  toTichonitis,  circ,  390  A.D., 
printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine;  Primasius, 
I't  Ainimetum  in  Africa,  a.d.  550,  in  Migne's  Pa- 
ir '''■•;{':  L'ltina,  Ixviii.  p.  1406;  Andreas  of  Crete, 
(i:c.  050  A.D.,  Arethas  of  Cappadoda  and  Oecu- 
nieniiis  of  Thessaly  in  the  10th  century,  whose 
commentaries  were  published  together  in  Cramer's 
Ciite/ia,  Oion.,  1840;  the  Explancttio  Apoc.  in 
the  works  of  Bede,  A.D.  735  ;  the  Erposilio  of 
lierengaud,  printeti  in  the  works  of  Ambrose ;  the 
('ouinjentiry  of  Haymo,  a.d.  853,  first  published 
at  Cologne  in  1531 ;  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Seals 
by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havilberg,  A.D.  1145,  printed 
ill  D*Ach^ry's  Spicilsgiwn,  i.  161  ;  the  Expositio 
of  Abbot  Joachim  of  Calabria,  A.D.  1200,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1527. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Refonnation,  the  views  to 
which  the  reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  gave  cur- 
reo'-y,  were  t-\ken  up  by  the  harbingers  of  the  im- 
;. :  i  iig  change,  as  by  Wiclilfe  and  others ;  and  they 

■  :!!••  the  foundation  of  that  great  historical  school 

•  ;■■■  '?tion,  which  up  to  this  tisie  seems  the 

:    of  all.     It  is  impossible  to  construct 

\     .       issirication  of  modem  interpreters  of  the 

l;^\  elation.     They  are  generally  placed  in  three 

gi-eat  divisions. 

a.  The  Historical  or  Continuous  expositors,  in 
whoae  opinion  the  Revelation  is  a  progressive  his- 
*  7  f  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  from  the  first 
y  to  the  end  of  time.  The  chief  supporters 
>  most  interesting  inteqiretation  are  Me<le, 
Mr  1.  Newton,  Vitringa,  Bengel,  Woodhouse,  Falier, 
K.  B.  Kllictt,  Wordswoith,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard, 

i  "'here.    The  recent  rommentary  of  D«m  Alfoni 

-  mainly  to  this  school. 

I  ■.-  P'v*'-'<t  exfiositors,  who  are  of  opinion 

'     '  •    ■  ;•    ;i  iias  been  almost,  or  altogether, 

■   ■     •  '■    :i   '       I  !iie  whii:h  has  passed  since  it  was 

wiitfeii;  that  it  refers  prfnci pally  to  the  triumph 

of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and    Pagimism,  sig- 

'  ■  downfall  of  Jeritsalt-m  and  of  Itome. 

:nent  expounders  of  this  view  are  .M- 

is,  Hammoml,   Bossuet,  Calmet,  Wet- 

-x>'\i\   Ki.hh (irn,   Hug,   Herder,    Kwald,  Liicke,   I>e 

>^ctro,  I>ust>>rdierk,  Stuart,  I>ee,  an<l  Maiiriie.  This 

>  •       favourite  intei-pretation  with  the  critics  of 

:iv,  oae  of  whom  goes  so  fur  as  to  state  that 

■       '"  the  Revelation  pioinisod  the  fultilment 

^vithin  the  S|ki(:o  of  three  yeiirk  and  a 

'  ■  time  in  which  he  wrote. 

c.  The  Kuturist  expositors,  wh<we  view*  show  a 
•troDg  reaction  ag:iinst  s^me  exfiavnjraiifi)-*  of  llie 
iwo  piieccdiiig  schools.     Tliey  believe  Vxxi  the  » lioie 
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hook,  excepting  perhaps  the  fii-st  thite  chapters^ 
refers  pnnci^nlly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which 
are  yet  to  come.  This  view,  which  is  aasei+ed  te 
be  merely  a  revival  of  the  primitive  interpretatioo, 
has  been  advocated  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Todd,  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland,  B.  Newton,  C.  Maitland, 
I.  Williams,  De  Burgh,  and  others. 

Elach  of  these  three  schemes  is  open  to  objectior. 
Against  the  Futurist  it  is  argued,  that  it  is  nci 
consistent  with  the  ripeated  declaiations  of  a  speedy 
fulfilment  at  the  beginnine:  and  end  of  the  book 
itself  (see  ch.  i.  3,  xxii.  6, 7,12,  20).  Christians,  to 
whom  it  was  originally  addresse<l,  would  have  derive**. 
DO  special  comfort  from  it,  had  its  fulfilment  been  a/  • 
together  defen-ed  for  so  many  centunes.  The  rigidi/ 
literal  interpretation  of  Babylon,  the  Jewish  tribes, 
and  other  symbols  which  generally  forms  a  part  of 
Futurist  schemes,  presents  ])eculiar  ditHculties. 

Against  the  Pi-aeterist  expositors  it  is  urged,  that 
prophecies  fulfilled  ought  to  be  rundeied  so  perspi- 
cuous to  the  genei-al  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  supply 
an  ai-gument  against  infidelity  ;  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  having  occurred  twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously, could  not  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  prophecy ; 
that  the  supposed  predictions  of  the  downfalls  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  Nero  appear  from  the  context  to 
refer  to  one  event,  but  are  by  this  scheme  separated, 
and,  moreover,  placed  in  a  wrong  order ;  that  the 
measuring  of  the  temple  and  the  altar,  and  the 
death  of  the  Xraa  witnesses  (ch.  xi.),  cannot  be 
explained  consistently  with  the  context. 

Against  the  Historical  scheme  it  is  urged,  that 
its  advocates  diJler  very  widely  among  themselves  ; 
that  they  assume  without  any  authority  that  the 
1260  days  are  so  many  yeai-s ;  that  several  of  its 
applications — e.  g.  of  the  symbol  of  the  ten-homed 
beast  to  the  Popes,  and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  con- 
version of  Constantine — are  inconsistent  with  the 
context ;  that  attempts  by  some  of  this  school  to 
predict  future  events  by  the  help  of  Revelation  have 
ended  in  repeated  failures. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods 
have  been  proposed  by  which  the  student  of  the 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and  fallacies 
of  the  different  interpretitions,  whilst  he  may  derive 
edification  from  whatever  truth  they  contain.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be  r^^rded 
as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and  inexact 
descriptions,  much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as 
poetic  imagery,  mere  embellishment.  But  such 
a  view  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspired  prophe<y.  A 
better  suggestion  is  made,  or  nither  is  revived,  by 
r>r.  AnM)ld  in  his  Sermons  On  the  Interpretation  of 
Prophecy :  tliat  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  pie- 
dictions  have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  well  as  <. 
higher  spiritu.il  sense ;  that  there  may  be  one  or 
more  than  one  typical,  impeifect,  hi.>.torical  fiillil- 
meiit  of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  tlie  higher 
spiritual  fulfilment  is  shadowe<l  forth  more  or  less 
distinctly.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  Home  Ajxtcati/pticae, 
iv.  622,  argues  against  thi.^  [rinciple;  but  perhaps 
not  successfully.  The  recognition  of  it  would  pava 
the  way  for  the  acceptance  in  a  moditied  stnse  of 
many  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Historical  schooS, 
and  would  not  exclude  tlie  most  valuable  (xirtions 
o*"  the  other  sJjemcs.  [W.  T.  B.] 

REZTSPH  (Bjr):   h  'Po^.t,  and  •Pa0rf«» 


*  Tbe  Alex.  MS.  exblHu  the  tame  forms  of  the  nam* 
M  'be  Vat. ;  but  by  ^  ocnoas  coiiirklenM  iBUiRiMngRi 
vtx.  'Pa4<«  m  a  Klnc^  'I  t4ti%  lu  Intttah. 
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Reaeph).  One  of  the  places  which  Sennacherib  men. 
tious,  in  his  taunting  niesaagc  to  Hezekiah.as  having 
been  de«troye<l  by  his  predecessor  (2  K.  xix.  12; 
Is.  xxxvii.  12).  He  couples  it  with  Haran  and 
othei-  well-known  Mesopotamian  spots.  The  name 
is  s«ill  a  common  one,  YakQt's  Lexicon  quoting 
nine  towns  so  called.  Interpreter,  however,  are 
at  variance  between  the  principal  two  of  these. 
The  one  is  a  day's  march  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  road  fi-oni  Rdcca  to  Hums  (Gesenius,  K'eil, 
Thenius,  Miclmelis,  Suppl.);  the  other,  again,  is 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Bagdad  (Hitzig).  Tiie 
former  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  under  the 
name  of  'Priffd<pa,  and  appears,  in  the  present  im- 
p<>i  feet  state  of  our  Mesopotamian  knowledge,  to  be 
the  more  feasible  of  the  two.  [G.] 

IIEZ'IA  (N*Vn:  'Faffii:  Resia).  AnAsherite, 
of  the  sons  of  Ulla  (1  Chr.  vii.  39;. 

RKZ'IN  (}"•>•*}:  'Poa-iV,  'Pavurffdv:  Rosin). 
I.  A  king  of  Dama-scus,  contemporary  with  Pekah 
in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham  and  Aluiz  in  Judaea.  The 
policy  of  Rezin  seems  to  have  been  to  ally  himself 
closely  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, and,  thus  strength- 
ened, to  cany  on  constant  war  against  the  kings  of 
Judah.  He  attacked  Jotham  during  the  iatter  part 
of  his  reign  (2  K.  xv.  37);  but  his  chief  war  was 
witli  Ahaz,  whose  terrltoiies  he  invaded,  in  com- 
pany with  Pekah,  soon  after  Ahaz  had  mounted 
the  throne  (about  B.C.  741).  The  combined  araiy 
laid  siege  to  Jerusjilem,  where  Ahaz  was,  but 
"could  not  prevail  ag-ainst  it"  (Is.  vii.  1  ;  2  K 
xvi.  5).  Rezin,  however,  "  recovered  Elath  to 
Sym"  (2  K.  xvi.  6);  that  is,  he  conquered  and 
lield  possession  of  the  celebiated  town  of  that  name 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  which  com- 
manded one  of  the  most  iuipoi-tant  lines  of  trade  in 
the  East.  Soon  after  this  he  was  attacked  by  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyiia,  to  whom  Ahaz  in 
his  distress  had  made  application  ;  his  aimies  were 
defeated  by  the  Assyrian  hosts ;  his  city  besieged 
and  taken ;  his  people  carried  away  captive  into 
Susiana  (?  Kir)  ;  and  he  himself  slain  (2  K.  xvi.  9  ; 
compare  Tiglath-Pileser's  own  inscriptions,  where 
the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  destruction  of  Damascus 
are  distinctly  mentioned).  This  treatment  wsis  pro- 
bably owing  to  his  being  regarded  as  a  rebel ;  since 
Damascus  had  been  taken  and  laid  under  tribute  by 
the  Assyrians  some  time  previously  (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i.  467).  [G.  R.] 

2.  One  of  the  families  of  the  Nethinim  (Ezr.  ii. 
48 ;  Neh.  vii.  50).  It  furnishes  another  example 
of  the  occurrence  of  non-Israelite  names  amongst 
them,  which  is  already  noticed  under  Mehunim 
[3I,S  note;  and  see  Sisera].  In  1  Esd.  the  name 
appears  as  Daisan,  in  which  the  change  from  R  to  D 
seems  to  imply  that  1  Esdras  at  one  time  existed  in 
Syriac  or  some  other  Semitic  language.  [G.] 

REZ'ON(]in:  'E<rp«/i:  Alex. 'PoCcJf :  Razm). 

The  son  of  Eliadah,  a  Sp'ian,  who  when  David  de- 
feated Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  freebootei-s  and  set  up  a  petty 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  K.  xi.  23).  Whether  he 
was  an  otficer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  foreseeing  the 
destruction  which  David  would  inflict,  prudently 
escaped  with  some  followers  :  or  whether  he  gathered 
his  band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  survived  the 
slaughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  is  more 
piobable.  The  settlement  of  Rezon  at  Damascus 
oould  not  have  been  till  iome  time  aftej-  tb«  di»- 
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wtmim  battie  in  which  the  jwwor  of  HaJ&dez« 
wa«  broken,  for  we  are  told  tliat  David  at  the  sarn* 
tini<'  deteiit.«i  the  army  of  Damascene  isyrians  who 
can""  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer,  and  put  gan-isons 
in  iK'ma.scus.  From  his  position  at  Damiuscus  h« 
haiu'^ed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  during  his  whole 
reigT-.  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Nicoluus 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  History,  quoted  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  5,  §2),  there  is  less  dilliculty,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  attributing  to  it  any 
historical  authority.  He  says  that  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Damascus,  whom  David  defeated,  w.is 
Iladad,  and  that  his  descendants  and  successoi-s  totik 
tlie  same  name  for  ten  generations.  If  this  be  true, 
Rezon  was  a  usuiper,  but  the  origin  of  the  story 
is  probably  the  confused  account  of  the  LXX.  In 
the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  the  account  of  Rezon 
is  inserted  in  ver.  14  in  close  connexion  with  Hiidad, 
and  on  this  Josephus  appears  to  have  founded  his 
stoiy  that  Hadiid,  on  leaving  Egypt,  endeavouied 
without  success  to  excite  Idumea  to  revolt,  and 
then  went  to  Syria,  where  he  joined  himself  with 
Rezon,  called  by  Josephus  Raaziirus,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  robbers  was  plundering  the 
country  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §6).  It  was  Hadad  and  not 
Rezon,  according  to  the  account  in  Josephus,  who 
establishetl  himself  king  of  that  part  of  Syria,  and 
made  inroads  upon  the  Israelites.  In  1  K.  xv.  18, 
Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus  in  the  reign  of  Asa, 
is  described  as  the  gi-andson  of  Hezion,  and  from 
the  resemblance  between  the  names  Rezon  and  He- 
zi-^n,  when  written  in  Hebrew  cliaracters,  it  has 
.>een  suggested  that  the  latter  is  a  corrupt  reading 
for  the  former.  For  this  suggestion,  however,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground,  though  it 
was  adopted  both  oy  Sir  John  Marsham  ( Ckron. 
Cnn.  p.  346)  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  {Chronol.  p. 
221).  Bunsen  {Bibelicerk,  i.  p.  cclxxi.)  makes 
Hezion  contemporaiy  with  Rehoboam,  and  probably 
a  grandson  of  Rezon.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and 
Ewald  compares  it  with  Rezin.  [W.  A.  W.] 

RHE'GIUM  {'Viryiov:  Rhegium).  The  men- 
tion of  tliis  Italian  town  ,^which  was  situated  on  the 
Biuttian  coast,  just  at  the  southern  enti-ance  of  the 
straits  of  Messina)  occurs  quite  incidentally  (Acts 
xxviii.  1 3)  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  from 
Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  af\er  the  shipwreck  at  Malta. 
But,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  worthy  of  careful  atten- 
tion. By  a  cuiious  coincidence  the  figures  on  its 
coins  are  the  very  "twin-brothers"  which  gave 
the  name  to  St.  Paul's  ship.  See  (attached  to  the 
article  Castor  and  Pollux)  the  coin  of  Bruttii, 
which  doubtless  represents  the  forms  that  were 
painted  or  sculptured  on  the  vessel.  And,  again, 
the  notice  of  the  intennediate  position  of  Rhegium, 
the  waiting  there  for  a  southerly  wind  to  cany  the 
ship  through  the  straits,  the  run  to  Puteoli  with 
such  a  wind  within  the  twenty  four  houi-s,  are  all 
points  of  geographical  accuracy  which  help  us  to 
realise  the  nanative.  As  to  the  history  of  the 
place,  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony:  it  was 
miserably  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse : 
from  Augustus  it  received  advanfcu^es  which  com- 
bined with  its  geograpiiical  position  in  making  it 
ii'ipoi-tant  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire  :  it  was  prominently  associated,  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  the  vaiied  fortunes  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Romans:  and  still  the  modern 
Reggio  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  Its  distance 
aci-oss  the  straits  tiom  Messina  is  only  about  six 
miles,  and  it  is  well  seen  from  the  telegraph  statior 
above  that  SiciliaD  town.  [J.  S.  H.] 


kUBBA 

BHE^A  Qr>fi<ri:  Resa),  ton  of  Zorobabel  in 
'It  )fen««logy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  27).  L^nl  A. 
[Hervey  has  in§[eniousIy  conjecUired  that  Rhesa  is 
I  ao  peraon,  but  mei^y  the  title  Jiosh,  i.  e.  "  Prince," 
•riginnlly  attached  to  the  name  of  2^ubbnb«l,  and 
gradually  introduced  as  an  independent  name  into 
*be  genealo^.  H«  thus  removes  aa  important 
obiitacie  to  the  recondlL-ition  of  the  pedigrees  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  (Hei-vey's  Genealogies,  &c.,  Ill, 
114,  35<>-60).  [Uknealoqy  of  Jescs  Christ, 
ti75a;  Zercbbabel.]  [G.] 

RHO'DA  ('PrfJif ;  RSode),  lit.  Rose,  the  na.Tie 
ef  a  raaid  who  atniuunoed  Peter's  aiTival  at  the  door 
«f  Maij's  house  atW  his  miraculous  release  from 
prison  (AcU  xii.  13), 

RHODES  CPrfS**;  Rhodiia).  The  history  of 
this  island  is  so  illustrious,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
see  it  connected,  even  in  a  small  degree,  with  the  life 
'A  St.  Paul.  He  touched  there  on  his  return-voyage 
to  Syria  fix)m  the  third  mi&sionai-y  journey  (Acts 
xxi.  1),  It  does  not  appear  that  he  landed  from 
the  .<hip.  The  day  before  he  had  been  at  Cos,  an 
island  to  the  N.W. ;  and  from  lihodes  he  proceeded 
ea<>t«-ards  to  Patara  in  Ly?ia.  It  seems,  from  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  N.W.,  as  it  very  often  does 
in  that  part  of  the  Levant.  Rhodes  is  immediately 
opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian  headlands  at 
the  S.W.  eiti-emity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
Its  position  has  had  much  tc  do  with  its  history. 
The  outline  of  that  history  is  as  follows.  Its  real 
eminence  began  (about  400  B.C.)  with  the  founding 
sf  that  dty  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  capital.  Though  the 
DoiLin  race  was  originally  and  firmly  established 
here,  yet  Rhodes  was  very  fi-equently  dependent  on 
others,  between  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  time 
of  Alexander's  campaign.  After  Alexander's  death 
it  entered  on  a  glorious  period,  its  mateiial  prosperity 
being  largely  developed,  and  its  institutions  desei-ving 
ajid  obtaining  general  esteem.  As  we  approach  the 
time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in 
t'  ■■  !  'vant,  we  hare  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in 
>  (1  Maoc.  XV.  2.3).  The  Romans,  after  the 
•  ')f  Antiochus,  assigned,  during  some  time,  to 
.  certain  districts  on  the  mainland  [Caria, 
; — :aJ;  and  when  these  were  withdrawn,  upon 
more  mature  provincial  airangements  being  made, 
the  island  still  enjoyed  ( from  Augustus  to  Vespasian) 
a  considerable  amount  of  independence.*  It  is  in 
this  interval  that  St.  Paul  was  there.    Its  Byzantine 

'"  '  'ricnt.    Usder  Constantiue  it  was 

'  ••  "  Pronnce  of  the  Islands."    It 

«  ,         A  here  the  Christians  of  the  East 

held  uut  a<;aiiist  the  advancing  Sai'acens;  and  sub- 
»e(iiiently  it  was  once  more  famous  as  the  home  and 
foitifss  of  the  Knight*  of  St.  John.  The  most 
piniuinent  remains  of  the  city  and  harbour  are 
nKniiirials  of  *ho«e  knights.  The  beat  account  of 
RhfKles  will  U  found  in  Ross,  Reiaen  out  den 
Oriech.  Inseln,  iii.  70-113,  and  Reisen  nacn  Koa, 
ffilikanuusos,  Rhodes,  &c.,  pp.  53-80.  There  is  a 
gooil  view,  as  well  as  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
coast,  in  the  English  Admimlty  Chart  No.  1639. 
Perbapa  the  best  illustration  we  can  adduce  here  ia 

*  Two  Inddr-nU  in  the  life  of  Herod  the  Oreat  con- 
vcted  witii  Khodos,  are  well  worthy  of  mention  here. 
Wben  he  went  lo  luklr,  about  the  dote  of  the  tail  Repu^ 
Itcan  oiniKvir,  be  foond  that  the  citjr  biul  MutTrreiJ  much 
frtiin  Ciui.ll  I  lit,  and  gave  UN^ral  turns  to  rrntore  It  (Joteph. 
■  It  sir.  14.  f3).  Here  aUo  nfter  toe  liaill<>  of  Ariian, 
VOL.  III. 
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one  of  the  eai-ly  coins  of  Rhodes,  with  the  ccDven- 
tioiial  rose-flower,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  island 
on  one  side,  and  the  head  of  Apollo,  radiated  like 
the  sun,  on  the  other  It  was  a  proverb  that  the 
sun  shone  every  day  ir  Rhodes.  [J.  S.  H."] 


Coin  ofBhodM. 


RHO'VOCTJS  {'P6SoKos:  Rhodocus).  A  Jew 
who  betrayed  the  plans  of  his  countrymen  ta 
Antiochus  Eupator.  His  treason  was  discovaed, 
and  he  was  placed  in  confinement  (2  Mace  xiii. 
21.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

RHODUS  {'P6Sos  :  Rhodua),  1  Mace  rv.  23. 

[Rhodes.] 

RIBA'I  (»an :  TiiSi  in  Sam.,  'Pffiti ;  Alex, 

'Pri&al  in  Chr. :  .ffi5ai).  The  father  of  Ittai  the 
Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  who  was  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31). 

RIB'LAH,  1.  (n^3"}n,  with  the  definite  article: 
BijAab  inbothMSS.:  Rebla).  One  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as 
specified  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11).  Its  position 
is  noted  in  this  passage  with  much  precision.  It 
was  immediately  between  Shepham  and  the  sea  of 
Cinnereth,  and  on  the  "  east  side  of  the  spring." 
Unfortunately  Shepham  has  not  jet  be«i  identified, 
and  which  of  the  gi-eat  fountains  of  northern 
Palestine  is  intended  by  "  the  spring"  is  uncer- 
tain. It  seems  hardly  possible,  without  entii-ely 
disantuiging  the  specification  of  the  boundary,  that 
the  RibLih  in  question  can  be  the  same  with  the 
"  liiblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath"  which  is  men- 
tioned at  a  much  later  period  of  the  history. 
For,  according  (o  this  passage,  a  great  distance 
must  necessarily  have  intervened  between  liiblah  and 
Hamath.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  mere  enume- 
ration of  the  landmai'ks. 

1.  The  north  boundary :  The  Mediterranean, 
Mount  Hor,  the  entrance  of  Hamath,  Zedod,  Zi- 
phron,  Haza^«nan. 

2.  The  eastern  boundary  commenced  from  Hazar- 
enan,  turning  south :  Shepham,  Kiblah,  passing 
east  of  the  spring,  to  east  side  of  Ser  of  Galilee. 

Now  it  leems  impossible  that  Kiblah  can  be  in 
the  land  of  Hamath,*  seeing  that  four  landmarks 
occur  between  them.  Add  to  this  its  apparent 
proximity  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  early  Jewish  interpreters  have  felt  the  for?e 
of  this.  Confused  as  is  the  catalopie  of  the  boun- 
dary in  the  Targum  Pseudojoimthaii  of  Num.  xxxiv., 
it  is  plain  that  the  author  of  that  version  considers 
"  the  spring  "  as  tlie  apring  of  Jonlan  at  Banias, 
and  Riblah,  therefore,  as  a  pUce  near  it.  With 
this  agrees  Parchi  the  Jewish  trareller  in  the  13th 
and   14th   oeuturiM,  who  ezpraaly  diacriminatei 


be  met  Aufustnt  a=d  aeoaH  hla  ftiToor  (i2>.  xr.  e,  it). 

^  Originalljr  it  appears  lo  bare  stood  'Ap^ijAa ;  but  ili* 
Af  bak  tiow  attached  itself  to  the  preceding  name— 
Sar^oM'P-    Oui  this  be  the  Abbsla  of  1  Mmx.  U.  3  > 

*  If  Mr.  Porter't  tdentincatlods  of  ZkOad  aud  Hatsa: 
eoai:  are  tAmtmd  tb*  difllcultT  It  Imicaaad  ttnfold. 
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wtwoen  the  wo  (8«e  the  extracts  in  Ziini*s  ff«»- 
i'lnin,  ii.  41b\  «nd  in  our  own  day  J.  D.  MichaeUs 
Piliel  fir  Vwjelehiien ;  Suppl.  ad  Lexica,  No. 
?31.}i,  ami  BontVerius,  the  learned  editor  of  Euse- 
bius'  Onoinaaticon. 

Ko  place  bearing  the  name  of  Riblah  has  been 
yet  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banias. 

2.  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath  (n?3^,  once 

rin^3"l,  ».  e.  Riblathah  :  •  A«j8\o9o  in  both  MSS. : 

Bebiatha).  A  place  on  the  great  road  between  Pa- 
lestine and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia were  accustomed  to  remain  while  dii-ectiiig 
the  operations  of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia.  Hei-e  Nebuchadnezzar  waited  while  the 
si^es  of  JertiSitlem  and  of  Tyre  were  being  con- 
ducted by  his  lieutenants;  hitlier  were  brought  to 
him  the  wretched  king  of  Judaea  and  his  sons,  and 
after  a  time  a  selection  from  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  the  conquered  city,  who  were  put  to  death, 
doubtless  by  the  horrible  death  of  impaling,  which 
the  Assyrians  practised,  and  the  long  lines  of  the 
victims  to  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  their  monu- 
ments (Jer.  xxxix.  5,  6,  lii.  9,  10,  26,  27;  2  K. 
XXV.  6,  20,  21).  In  like  manner  Pharaoh-Necho, 
after  his  successful  victory  over  the  Babylonians  at 
Carchemish,  returned  to  liiblah  and  summoned  Je- 
hoahaz  from  Jerusalem  before  him  (2  K.  xxiii.  33). 

This  Riblah  has  no  doubt  been  discovered,  still 
retaining  its  ancient  name,  on  the  right  (east) 
hank  of  the  el  Asy  (Orontes),  upon  the  great  road 
which  connects  Baalbek  and  Hums,  alx>ut  35 
miles  N.K.  of  the  foi-mer  and  20  miles  S.W.  of  the 
latter  place.  Tlie  advantages  of  its  position  for  the 
encampment  of  vast  hosts,  such  as  those  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
visited  it  in  1852  {Bib.  Res.  iii.  545).  He  de- 
scribes it  as  "  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain 
sti«im  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain 
yielding  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  forage. 
Krom  this  point  the  roads  were  open  by  Aleppo 
and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to 
Babylon  ....  by  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
w'oast  to  Palestine  and  Egypt,  or  through  the  Bukaa 
and  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  centre  of  the  Holy 
Land."  It  appeare  to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by 
Buckingham  in  1816. 

Riblah  is  probably  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (vi.  14), 
though  in  the  present  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V,  it 
appears  as  Diblah  or  Diblath.  The  change  from  R 
to  D  is  in  Hebrew  a  very  easy  one.  Riblah  suits 
the  sense  of  the  passage  very  well,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Diblah  is  not  known.   [Diblath.]    [G.] 

RIDDLE  (m*n  :  cXv.-ypM,  irp6$\rina  :  pro- 
klema,  propositio).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
iom  an  Arabic  root  meaning  "to  bend  of}","  "to 
cwist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii.  23),  a 
froverb  ^Prov.  i.  6),  a  song  (Ps.  xlix.  4,  Ixxviii.  2), 
an  oracle  (Num.  xii.  8),  a  parable  (Ez.  rv'ii.  2),  and 
m  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Ps.  xciv. 
4;  Hab.  ii.  6,  &c.),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense 
cf  the  word  (Judg.  xiv.  12-19).  In  these  senses 
we  may  compare  the  phrases  <rTpo<p^  \6ywv, 
rrpopai  itapa^Q\Siv  (Wisd.  viii.  8  ;  Ecclus.  xxxix. 
2),  anu  TTipiirXoKTu  K6yuv  (Eur.  Phoen.  497 ; 
(^esen.  s.  r.),  and  the  Latm  scirp'K,  which  appears 
to  have  been  similarly  used  (AuL  Gell.  Noct.  Att. 

*  ITie  two  great  ItSS.  of  the  LXX.— VaUcan  (Mai)  and 
IHttX. — present  the  name  gs  follow .- — 

2K.uni.  33.    AjSAoi;  AtjSAaa. 

tJrr.    6.  •Iefl«€^Aae«i';  A«(3Ao«a. 
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rii.  6).  Augustine  defines  an  enignu  to  be  raj 
"obscura  allegoria"  (cfe  Trin.  xv.  S),  uu'i  pi>iiU 
out,  as  an  instinoe,  the  passage  about  the  daii^-ht»r 
of  the  hoi-se-leech  in  Prov.  xxx.  15,  whicfi  htu 
been  elaborately  explained  by  liellennann  in  a  mo- 
nograph on  the  subject  {Aenif/mata  Hebrnica,  Erf, 
1798).  Many  passages,  although  not  definitely 
propounded  as  riddles,  may  be  regard*!  as  such, 
e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi.  10,  a  verse  in  the  rendering  of 
which  every  version  diff'ei's  from  all  othei«.  Tie 
riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of  So- 
lomon (1  K.  X.  1,  ^\0(  iTfipda-ai  ainhv  iv  atviy- 
uaai ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1)  were  rather  "  hard  questions  " 
referring  to  profound  enquiries.  Solomon  is  said, 
however,  to  have  been  veiy  fond  of  the  riddle 
proper,  for  Josephus  quotes  two  profane  historians 
(Menander  of  Ephesns,  and  Dius)  to  authenticate  a 
story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous  riddles  tc 
Hiram,  for  the  non-solution  of  which  Hiram  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  fine,  until  he  summoned  to 
his  assistance  a  Tynan  named  Abdemon,  who  not 
only  solved  the  riddles,  but  piopounded  others 
which  Solomon  was  himself  unable  to  answer,  and 
consequently  in  his  turn  incun-ed  the  penalty.  The 
woid  aXviy^ia  occurs  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  12,  "darkly,"  iv  alviy/xari,  comp.  Num.  xii. 
8;  Wetstein,  N.  T.  ii.  158);  but,  in  the  wider 
meaning  of  the  word,  many  instances  of  it  occur  in 
our  Lord's  discourses.  Thus  Erasmus  applies  the 
term  to  Matt.  xii.  43-45.  The  object  of  such  im- 
plicated meanings  is  obvious,  and  is  well  explained 
by  St.  Augustine :  "  manifestis  pascimur,  obscuris 
exercemur"  (de  Doct.  Christ,  ii.  6). 

We  know  that  all  ancient  nations,  and  especially 
Orientals,  have  been  fond  of  riddles  (Rosenmiiller, 
Morgeni.  iii.  68).  We  find  traces  of  the  custom 
among  the  Arabs  (Koran,  xxv.  35),  and  indeed 
several  Arabic  books  of  riddles  exist^as  Ketab  al 
Algaz  in  1469,  and  a  book  of  riddles  solved,  called 
Akd  al  themin.  But  these  are  rather  emblems  and 
devices  than  what  we  call  riddles,  although  they 
are  very  ingenious.  The  Pereians  call  them  Algdz 
and  Maamma  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Algaz).  They 
were  also  known  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (Ja- 
blonski.  Pantheon  Aegi/pt.  48).  They  were  espe- 
cially used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans 
(Muller,  Dor.  ii.  392;  Athen.  x.  457;  Pollux,  vi. 
J 07;  A.  Gell.  xviii.  2;^  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  22),  and 
the  kind  of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  in  the 
literary  dinners  described  by  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  and  Macrobius.  Some  have 
groundlessly  supposed  that  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, Lemuel,  and  Agur,  were  propounded  at  feasts, 
like  the  parables  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  similar 
occasions  (Luke  xiv.  7,  &c.). 

Riddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse,  like  the 
celebiated  riddle  of  Siimson,  which,  however,  was 
proi)€rly  (as  Voss  points  out,  Tnstt.  Oratt.  iv.  11) 
no  riddle  at  all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not 
possess  the  only  clue  on  which  the  solution  cmUd 
depend.  For  this  reason  Samson  had  carefully  con- 
cealed the  fact  even  from  his  parents  (Judg.  xiv.  14, 
&c.).  Other  ancient  riddles  in  verse  are  thai  of  the 
Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  Homer  by  his  mortification  at  being  unable 
to  solve  it  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Horn.). 

Franc.  Junius  distinguishes  between  the  greater 
enigma,  where  the  allegoi-y  or  obscure  intimatioa 

2  K.  zzv.  20,  iktp\a0S. ;  Ac/3Aa0a. 
„      21,  *P«/SAoea;         „ 
J«r.  III.  9,  10,  26,  27,  ^p\aBi,  ia  bttb. 
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fc  contmuoas  throutchout  the  («ssage  (as  in  Vj.. 
ifvii.  2,  and  in  such  poems  as  the  Syrinx  attributed 
In  Theocritus) ;  and  the  /(Mfcr-enipnaor  uvcdriyua, 
»neivthe  difficulty  is  concentrated  in  the  peculiar  us*  | 
it'  M>irie  one  word.  It  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  oi* 
ir  two  instances  of  the  latter,  since  they  are  veiy 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
in  the  Prophets.  Such  is  the  play  on  the  word 
03tr  ("  a  portion,"  and  "  Shechem,"  the  toMm  of 
Ephraim)  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22  ;  on  liVO  {tndtzdr, 
"  a  fortined  city,"  and  DPV'^,  Mizraim,  Egypt) 
tn  Mic.  Tii.  12  ;  on  IpB*  {Shdked,  "  an  almond- 
une  "),  and  Ip^  {shdJtad,  "  to  hasten  "),  in  Jer.  i. 
11;  oa  ntMl  {Dumah,  meaning  "  Edom "  and 
"  the  land  of  death  "),  in  la.  xii.  11 ;  on  '^^'tT," 
Sheahack  (meaning  "  Babylon,"  and  perhaps  "  ar- 
ro§[ance  "),  in  Jer.  xiv.  26,  li.  41. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  single  instance 
of  a  ri.Ulf  <KCiirring  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.,  the  number 
of  the  6<.M.<(.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles 
Tery  common  among  l^jyptian  mystics,  the  Gnostics, 
some  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Jewish  Cabbalists.  The 
i.if  1-  called  it  Gematria  (i.  e.  yfunfrpla',  of  which 

■  I  «  may  be  found  in  Carpzov  {Aj^.  Crit.  p. 
:•-»-,  iteland  {Ant.  Hebr.  i.  25),  and  some  of  the 
commentators    on    Rev.   xiii.  16-18.     Thus  BTIJ 

TT 

ndchaah),  "  serpent,"  is  made  by  the  Jews  one  of 
iJm  names  of  the  Messiah,  because  its  numerical 
value   is   equivalent   to  ITJJ'D ;    and   the   names 

Shushan  and  Estlier  are  connected  tt^ther  because 
the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  composing  them 
is  66 1 .  Thus  the  Maioosiaiis  regarded  the  number 
24  as  sacred  from  its  being  the  sum  of  numerical 
values  in  the  names  of  two  quaternions  of  their 
Ae<ins,  and  the  Gnostics  used  the  name  AhraxcLS 
as  an  amulet,  because  its  letters  amount  nume- 
rically to  365.  Such  idle  fancies  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  some  of  the  Fathers.  We  have  already 
mentioned  (see  Cross)  the  mystic  explanation  by 
Clem.  Alexandrinus  of  the  number  318  in  Gen. 
xiv.  1 4,  and  by  TertuUian  of  the  number  300  (re- 
presented by  the  letter  T  or  a  cross)  in  Judg.  vii. 
6,  and  similar  nistances  are  supplied  by  the  Testi- 
monia  of  the  Pseudo-Cyprian.  The  most  exact 
anaio^es,  however,  to  the  enigma  on  the  name  of 
the  beast,  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Sibylline 
vei-ses.  We  quote  one  which  is  exactly  similar  to 
it,  the  answer  being  found  in  the  name  '\i\<rovt 
=  888,  thus  :l=10-t-»j=8-}-<r  =  200-t-o  =  70 
+  1/  =400  +  f  =  2tj0  =  888.  It  is  as  follows, 
«ud  is  extremely  curious : 

iivamr  oarfMyoAmy  (i),  apiSfiOv  i'  oXov  iiovofii^yw 
omt  yip  fiovaiat,  ovaat  itnaiat  ivi  rovroit, 
ifj*  fcaroKTo^t  wrrw  arurrort^ott  avSpiiwoa 

With  examples  like  this  before  us,  it  would  be 

absurd  to  doubt  Uiat  St.  John  (not  (jreatly  removed 
in  time  from  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  Sibylline 
Fei-*"*'  infiMided  some  n<iine  as  an  aii»wer  to  the 
•jtiiiil.'  r  '■■'It.  The  true  answer  must  be  settled  by 
the  \|"..  1  vjiti: commentators.     Most  of  the  Fathers 
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supposed,  even  as  itr  back  as  Irenaens,  ihi  nam« 
Airtiyot  to  be  indicated.  A  list  of  the  other  very 
numerous  solution*,  proposed  in  different  ages,  may 
be  found  in  Elliott's  Horae  Apocalypticae,  from 
which  we  have  quoted  several  of  these  instanu* 
{Hor.  Apoc.  iii.  222-234).  [F.  W.  F.") 

RIM'MON  (iitSI:  'Ptfifi^y.  liemmm).  Rim- 
mon,  a  Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  was  the  father  of 
Kerhab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ishboshetii 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  9). 

RIM'MON  OiOT  :  'Ptfifdv  :  Hetnmon).  A 
deity,  worshipped  by  the  Syiians  of  Damascns, 
where  there  was  a  temple  or  house  of  Riramon 
(2  K.  V.  18).  Traces  of  the  name  of  this  god 
appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Hadad-rimmon 
and  Tabrimmon,  but  its  signification  is  doubtfuL 
Serarius,  quoted  by  Selden  (Z)c  dis  Syris,  ii.  10), 
refers  it  to  the  Heb.  rimmon,  a  pomegranate,  a 
fruit  sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  thus  the  deity  wor- 
shipped under  this  title  (compare  Pomona,  from 
pomttm).  Ursinus  {Arboretum  Bibl.  cap.  32,  7) 
explains  Rimmon  as  the  pomegranate,  the  emblem 
of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nature,  the  personified 
natitra  naturans,  a  symbol  of  fi-equent  occurrence 
in  the  old  religions  (^Bahr,  SymboUk,  ii.  122).  If 
this  be  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  it  presents  us 
with  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tree-worship  of  the  East, 
which  we  know  to  have  prevailed  in  Palestine. 
But  Selden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes 
instead  that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  D^^.  rum, 
"  to  be  high,"  and  signifies  "  most  high ;"  like 
the  Phoenician   Elioun,  and   Heb.    f^yV.     Hesy- 

chius  gives  'Pa/iiu,  6  Sipurros  0(6s.  Clericus, 
Vitringa,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Movers  {Phoen.  i.  196,  &c.)  regards  Rimmon  as 
the  abbreviated  foiTn  of  Hadad-Himmon  (as  Peor 
for  Baal-Peor),  Hadad  being  the  sun-god  of  the 
Syrians.  Combining  this  with  the  pomegranate, 
which  was  his  symbol,  Hadad-Rimmon  would  then 
be  the  sun-god  of  the  late  summer,  who  ripens  the 
pomegranate  and  other  fhiits,  and,  af\er  infusing 
into  them  his  productive  power,  dies,  and  is  mourned 
with  the  "  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddon"  (Zech.  xii.  11). 

Between  these  different  opinions  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  deciding.  The  name  occurs  but  once, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  point.  But  the 
conjecture  of  Selden.  which  is  approved  by  Geseniua, 
has  the  greater  show  of  probability.     [W.  A.  W.] 

BIM'MON  l^'iVST), ». «.  Rimm6n6 :  ^  'VttiiiAv : 
Remmimo).  A  city  of  J^bulun  belonging  to  the 
Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  There  is  greet 
discrepancy  between  the  list  in  which  it  occurs  and 
the  p«rallel  catalogue  of  Josh.  xxi.  The  former 
contains  two  names  in  place  of  the  four  of  the  latter, 
and  neither  of  them  the  same.  But  it  is  not  tva- 
possible  that  DiMNAH  (Josh.  xxi.  35)  may  have 
been  originally  Rimmon,  as  the  D  and  R  in  Hebrew 
are  notoriously  easy  to  confound.  At  any  rate  there 
is  no  reason  for  supp<>>ing  that  Rimmono  is  not 
identical  with  Kinitiuiu  nf  Zrbnliin  (Josh.  xix.  13), 
in  the  A.  V.  Rkmmo.s-methoak.  The  redundant 
letter  was  probably  tran.<iferre<l.  in  copying,  from  the 
Buoceeding  word — ut  an  ««rly  Uate,  snice  all  the  MSS. 


*  in  thi»  pMtagB  it  Is  ganerally  thought  that  Sbeshach 
is  p.t  fur  Bal)el.  by  the  principle  ofalpliiibeUcal  Inversion 
knrtm  M  ibe  athhtuk.  It  will  be  sern  thai  the  pessiiye 
above  qooU'd  are  chlc9y  Instance*  of  panmomaiiti.    te 


the  profoond  a*«  of  this  llgare  bjr  the  prophets  and  otbti 
writers  tee  Kwmid,  Ox*  I'npkMtn  d.  AU.  Bimi.  t  M  \ 
StebMbal,  Tryr.  d.  .<>i«cta  p.  %x 
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•tictive)  countiy  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the 
central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on  which  Gibeah  was 
Irtmited  —  between  them  and  the  Joi-daa  Valley. 

•  In  'wo  out  of  iu  four  occurrences,   the  article  to 
cmUteiS  toJb  'u  tbf  Hebrew  Mid  LXX. 


ip|jear  to  tshibit  it,  as  does  alao  thr  Targnm  of 
Joseph.  fG.] 

RIM'MON  (l^?3-| :  'Epwjuiifl;  Aler. 'Pe/ttju<»i  ; 
Vftiutiv  :  Jitmmon).  A  town  in  ths;  s:utliem  por- 
tion of  Judah  (.h>sh.  xv.  32),  tJIotted  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  7  ;  1  Chr.  iv,  ;^2 :  in  the  former  of 
Ihcae  two  paaiagaB  it  is  imtccuratalf  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Reumon).  In  each  of  the  aliove  li&ts  the 
name  succeeds  that  of  A  in,  also  one  of  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  Simeon.  In  the  cataloi^ue  of  the  places 
reoccupied  by  the  Jews  after  the  retin-n  from 
Habybn  (Neh.  xi.  29)  the  two  ai-e  joined  (p?3T  y)}  ; 

LXX.  omits :  et  in  Hemmon),  and  appear  in  the 
A.  V.  as  En-Rimmon.  There  is  nothing  to  support 
this  single  departure  of  the  Hebrew  text  fiom  its 

fractioe  in  the  other  lists  except  the  iact  that  the 
'atican  L.\X.  (if  the  edition  of  Mai  may  be  trusted) 
has  joined  the  names  in  each  of  the  lists  of  Joshiui, 
fiom  which  it  may  be  inferred  thai  at  the  time  of 
the  LXX.  translation  the  Hebrew  text  there  also 
showed  them  joined.  On  the  other  hand  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  sign  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
present  Hebrew  MSS. 

No  trace  of  Rimmon  has  been  yet  discovered  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  "frue,  it  is  mentioi.ed  in  the 
Onomasticon  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome;  but  they 
locate  it  at  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  obviously 
confounding  it  with  the  Rock  Rimmon.  That  it 
was  in  the  south  would  be  plain,  even  though  the 
lists  above  cited  were  not  extant,  from  Zech.  xiv. 
10,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  "  south  of  Jerusalem," 
and  where  it  and  Geba  (the  northern  frontier  of 
the  southern  kingdom;  are  named  as  the  limits  of 
the  change  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  aspect  and 
foiTOation  of  the  country.  In  this  case  Jerome,  both 
in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his  Commentaiy  ( in  Zech. 
xiv.  9  seqq.),  joins  the  two  names,  and  underetinds 
them  to  denote  a  hill  north  of  Jerusalem,  appa- 
rently well  known  (doubtless  the  ancient  Gibeah), 
marked  by  a  pomegranate  tree — "  collis  Rimmon 
(hoc  enim  Gabaa  sonat,  ubi  arbor  malagi-anati  est) 
usque  ad  australem  plagam  Jeru.sjilem."  [G.] 

EBI'MON  PA'EEZ  i;pS  ]bn :  'Pffifiiiv  *a- 
p4s).  The  name  of  a  march-station  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20 >  Rimmon  is  a  common 
name  of  locality.  The  latter  woi-d  is  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  plural  foirn  in  Baal-Pei-azim,  "  Baal 
of  the  bi-e;iches."  Peihaps  some  local  configuration, 
such  as  a  "  cleft,"  might  account  for  its  being  added. 
It  stands  between  Kithmah  and  Libnah.  No  place 
now  known  has  been  identified  with  it.      [H.  H.] 

BIM'MON,  THE  ROCK  (f\^'\n-  y^p : 
V  iTfTpa  Tov  "Pffxfiuv  ;  Joseph.  ireVpo  'Poo:  peira 
cujus  vocabulum  est  Remmon ;  petra  Remmm). 
A  cliff  (such  seems  rather  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
word  sela)  or  inaccessible  natural  fastness,  in  which 
the  six  hundred  Benjamites  who  escaped  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Gibeah  took  refuge,  and  maintained  them- 
selves for  four  months  until  released  by  the  act  of 
the  general  body  of  the  tribes  (Judg.'xx.  45,  47, 
xxi.  18). 

It  is  described  as  in  the  "  wilderness"  {midbar), 
the  wild  uncultivated  (though  not  unpro- 


BINNAH 

Herr  the  name  is  still  found  attActuil  to  a  rill;igv 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  chalky  hiii, 
visible  in  all  dii-sctions,  and  commimding  the  nho.o 
country  ( Kob.  B.  Ji.  i.  440). 

The  hill  is  ste«p  and  naked,  the  white  limesloiif 
everywhere  protruding,  and  the  houses  clinging  t«i 
its  sides  and  forming  as  it  were  huge  steps.  On 
the  south  side  it  rises  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet  from  the  great  ravine  of  the  Wadi/  Mutyah  ; 
while  on  the  west  side  it  is  almost  rquilly  isolated 
by  a  cioss  valley  of  great  depth  (Porter,  Handhk. 
217;  Mr.  Finn,  in  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  345). 
In  position  it  is  (as  the  crow  flies)  3  miles  east  ci 
Bethel,  and  7  N.E.  of  Gil«ah  {Tiileil  el-Ful  . 
Thus  in  every  particular  of  name,  character,  and 
situation  it  agi-ees  with  die  requirements  of  the  Rock 
Rimmon.  It  was  known  in  the  days  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  who  mention  it  {Onomasticon,  "  Rem 
mon") — though  confounding  it  with  Rimmon  in 
Simeon — as  15  Roman  miles  northwards  from 
Jerusalem.  [G.] 

RING  (nyaO  :  laKTvXios :  anmhcs).  Th« 
ring  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article  of  a 
Hebrev.-'s  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  signet, 
and  even  owed  its  name  to  this  circumstance,  the 
tenn  tahhaatk  being  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
"  to  impress  a  seal."  It  was  hence  the  symbol  of 
authority,  and  as  such  was  presented  by  Pharaoh 
to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  by  Ahasueras  to  Haman 
(Esth.  iil.  10),  by  Antiochus  to  Philip  (1  Mace.  vi. 
15),  and  by  the  father  to  the  prodigal  son  in  the 
parable  ( Luke  xv.  22 ).  It  was  treasured  accordingly, 
and  became  a  proveibial  expression  for  a  most  valued 
object  (Jer.  xxii.  24;  Hagg.  li.  23  ;  EchiIus.  xlix.  11). 
Such  rings  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but  by 
women  (Is.  iii.  21 ;  Mishn.  Sahh.  6,  §3),  and  are 
enumerated  among  the  articles  presented  by  men 
and  women  for  the  sen'ice  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
XXXV.  22).  The  signet-ring  was  worn  on  the  right 
hand  (Jer.  /.  c).  We  may  conclude,  from  Ex. 
xxviii.  1 1,  that  the  rings  contained  a  stone  engravea 
with  a  device,  or  with  the  owner's  name.  Numerous 
specimens  of  Egyptian  rings  have  been  discovered, 
most  of  them  made  of  gold,  very  massive,  and  con- 
taining either  a  scarab;ieus  or  an  engraved  stone 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  337).     The  number  of  rings  wciii 


EgjrptUn  Bing^ 

by  the  Egyjjtians  was  truly  remark-able.  The  sanr 
profusion  was  exhibited  also  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
maiu>,  particularly  by  men  {Diet,  of  Ant.  "  Rings  ") 
It  appears  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
fifth-  A]X)stolic  age;  for  in  Jam.  ii.  2,  a  rich  man 
is  described  as  ypvffoSaKTvKios,  meaning  not  simply 
"  with  a  gold  ring,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  "  golden- 
ringed  "  (like  the  xpKffo'xt'p,  "  golden-handed  "  of 
Lucian,  Timon,  20),  implying  equally  well  the  pnv 
sence  of  several  gold  rings.  For  the  term  gdlil, 
rendered  "ring"  in  Cant.  v.  14,  see  Ornaments. 

[W.  L.  B.] 

EIN'NAH    (nS"):     'Avd  ;     Alex.    'Payvd>y  . 

.Binna\     One  of  the  sons  of  Shimon  in  an  obscure 

and   fragmentary  genealogy  of  thp  d<arendants  o/ 

Judah  .  I  Chi-,  iv.  20).     In  the  LXX.  »nd  Vulgatt 


RIPHATH 

Is  i*  miide  "  the  son  oi  Hanan,"  Ben-hanan  being 
til  us  translated. 

RI'PHATH  (nen:  Ttfde;  Alex.  'Pi<pat  m 
Chr. :  Hiphaih),  Uie  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  the 
bi  other  of  Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  3). 
The  Hebrew  text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  gives  the  form 
Diphath,*  but  this  arises  out  of  a  clerical  eiTor 
s'juilai-  to  that  which  {rives  the  forms  Hodanim  and 
Hailad  for  Dodaiiim  and  iiadar  (1  Chr.  i.  7,  5U  ; 
<>en.  xxxvi.  39).  The  name  Riphath  occui-s  only 
in  the  geuealoi^ical  table,  and  hence  thei-e  is  little 
to  guide  us  to  tlie  lociility  which  it  indicates.  The 
u«me  itself  has  been  variously  identitied  with  that 
of  tlte  lUiipnean  mountains  (Knobel),  the  river 
Rbebas  in  Hithynia  (Bocliart),  the  Rhibii,  a  people 
livinij  eastwai-d  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Schulthess;, 
and  the  Kipheaus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphla- 
gonians  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §1).  This  List  view 
h  certainly  tavoui-ed  by  the  contiguity  of  Ash- 
kenaz and  Togarmah.  The  weight  of  opinion  is, 
however,  in  tavour  of  the  Rhipae;m  mountains, 
which  Knobel  (  Vdlkert.  p.  44)  identities  etymo- 
logically  and  geographically  with  the  Carpathian 
range  in  the  N.E.  of  D»cia.  The  attempt  of  that 
writer  to  identify  Riphath  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls, 
is  evidently  bised  uii  the  assumption  that  so  im- 
portant a  race  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  the  table, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  name  to  apply  to  them ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Gauls  were  for 
any  lengthened  period  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Carpathian  range.  The  Khipaean  mountains 
themselves  existed  more  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Gi^eeks  than  in  reality,  and  if  the  received  etymo- 
1<^  of  that  name  (from  ^tircu,  "  blasts  ")  be  correct, 
the  coincidence  in  sound  with  Riphath  is  merely 
accidental,  and  no  connexion  can  be  held  to  exist 
between  the  names.  The  later  geogi-aphers,  Pto- 
lemy (iii.  5,  §15,  19;  and  others,  placed  the  Rhi- 
paean  mnge  where  no  range  leaily  exists,  viz.,  about 
the  elevated  ground  that  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Euxine  and  Baltic  seas.  [W.  L.  B.] 

RIS'SAH(nDn:  'Pt^ffd:  Ressa).  The  name, 
identical  with  the  word  which  signifies  "  a  worm," 
is  tliat  of  a  mai-ch-station  in  the  wilderness  CNum. 
xxxiii.  21,  21).  It  lies,  as  there  given,  between 
Libnuh  and  Kehelnth.-di,  and  has  been  considered 
(Winer,  s.  v.)  identical  with  Rasa  in  the  I'euting. 
Itiner.,  32  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elahj,  and 
203  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however, 
from  the  'P^trtra  of  Jusephus  (Ant.  xiv.  15,  §2;. 
No  site  has  been  identitied  with  Rissah.      [11.  H.] 

RITH'MAH  (nonn:  'Paflofia:  Rethma).  The 
name  of  a  matrh-station  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.  18,  19j.  It  stands  there  next  to  Hazeroth 
[Hazkuoth],  and  probably  lay  in  a  N.E.  direction 
from  that  spot,  but  no  place  now  known  has  been 
identitied  witii  it.     The  name  it  probablj  connected 

s  — 
with  Dni,  Arab.  *J.t  commonly  rendered  "juni- 
per," hut  more  correctly  "broom."  It  carries  the 
aliinnative  H,  wmmon  in  names  of  locality,  nn<l 
found  enpeciaily  among  many  in  the  aitjilogue  of 
Num.  xixiii.  [H.  U.] 

BIYEB.    Ib  the  sense  in  which  wa  employ  Um 
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word,  \\z.  for  a  perennial  sti-eam  of  considei-able 
sire,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West.  The  majonty  of  the  Inhabitant* 
of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  have  probably  never 
seen  one.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and 
tJie  Litany,  the  sti-eams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  e>thei 
entirely  dried  up  in  the  summer  months,  ai  1  con* 
vei-ted  into  hot  lanes  of  glaring  stones,  or  else  I'e- 
duo.'d  to  very  small  sti°eamlets  deeply  sunk  in  a 
nan-ow  bed,  and  concealed  from  ■<ri^  by  a  dense 
growth  of  shrabs. 

The  cause  of  this  is  twofold :  ot>  tne  one  hand 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  country — a  central  mase 
of  highland  descending  on  each  side  to  a  \ovisr 
level,  and  on  the  other  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
climate  during  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ancient  times  the  country  was  more  wooaed 
than  it  now  is,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  evapo- 
ration was  less,  and  the  stitams  more  frequent :  Jet 
this  cannot  have  made  any  very  material  diti'erence 
in  the  permanence  of  the  water  in  the  thousands 
of  valleys  which  divide  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

For  the  various  aspects  of  the  streams  of  the 
country  which  such  conditions  inevitably  piwluced, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  had  very  exact  terms,  which 
they  employed  habituiUly  with  much  precision. 

1.  For  the  perennial  river,  JV'd/idr  (in3).  Posably 
used  of  the  Jordan  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  6,  Ixxiv.  15  ;  of  the 
gieat  Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian  rivers  generally 
in  Gen.  ii.  10;  Ex.  vii.  19;  2  K.  xvii.  6  ;  Ez.  iii.  15, 
&c.  But  with  the  definite  article,  han-Nahar, 
"  the  river,"  it  signifies  invariably  the  Euphrates 
(Gen.  xxxi.  21  ;  Ex.  xiiii.  31  ;  Num.  xxiv.  6; 
2  Sam.  X.  16,  &c.  &c.}.  With  a  few  exceptions 
(Josh.  i.  4,  xxiv.  2,  1  5;  Is.  lix.  19 ;  Ez.  xxxi. 
1.5),  ndhdr  is  uniformly  rendered  "river"  in  our 
vei^on,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  never  applied  \» 
the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine. 

2.  The  tenii  for  these  is  nachal  (?n3),  for  which 
our  translators  have  used  promiscuously,  anu  some- 
times almost  alternately,  "  valley,"  "  brook,"  and 
"  river."  Thus  the  "  bi-ook  "  and  the  "  valley  " 
of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  23  and  xxxii.  9)  ;  the  "  val- 
ley," the  "  brook,"  and  the  "  river  "  Zered  (Num. 
xxi.  12;  Deut.  ii.  13;  Am.  vi.  14);  the  "brook" 
and  the  "  river  "  of  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  23 ;  lleut 
ii.  37),  of  Arnon  (Num.  xxi.  14  ;  Deut.  ii.  24),  of 
Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  7  ;  1  K.  xviii.  40).  Compm^ 
also  Deut.  iii.  16,  &c.»» 

Neither  of  these  words  expreosefl  the  thing  in- 
tended ;  but  the  term  "  brook  "  is  peculiaily  un- 
happy, since  the  pastoral  idea  which  it  conveys  is 
quite  at  variance  with  the  general  character  of 
the  wadys  of  Palestine.  Many  of  these  are  deep 
abrupt  diasms  or  i-ents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far  removeil 
fi-om  that  of  nn  English  brook.  For  example,  the 
Anion  forces  its  way  through  a  ravine  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the 
top.  The  Wady  Zerka,  probably  the  Jabbok,  which 
Jacob  was  so  anxious  to  interpose  between  his  family 
and  h>aii,  is  equally  anlike  the  quiet  "  moadowy 
brook  "  with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  those 
which  aie  not  so  abrupt  and  savage  are  in  their  width, 
their  irregularity,  their  forlorn  arid  look  wlien  the 
torrent  has  subsided,  utterly  milike  "  brooks."   Un- 


•  nS*^.  This  rMMllnn  Is  prefeired  by  Bochart  (Pkolv 
R!.  10),  kod  is  connected  by  him  with  tbe  namM  of  the 
K>«ii  rub«U  and  the  mountain  Tiblum  In  tbe  tf  f   Asia 

Mlti<>r. 


k  Jemme,  In  hU  QnamHtmu  im  Ommim,  xxvl.  It, 
drswM  the  following  cartosi  dIeMnetloii  betwv*:;  s  vaiirj 
and  s  tnrrrnt .  '  Kt  kit  fn  aoU*  Isfrou  sri  i^itM  t: 
■•MafuuH  'nim  in  volt*  ifmniiw  jmlmu  a«uM  aiaa*.'' 
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tortuiuiteiy  «ar  language  does  not  contain  nn»  single 
woitl  which  hau  both  the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew 
n>ickal  and  its  Arabic  equivali.'nt  tcadij,  which  can 
bo  used  at  once  for  a  dry  valley  and  for  the  stream 
which  occasionally  flows  through  it.  AinswortK, 
in  his  An'wtatioTU  (on  Num.  xiii.  23),  says  that 
"  bourne"  has  both  meanings;  but  "  bounie"  is  now 
obsolete  in  English,  though  still  in  use  in  Scotland, 
where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  the  "  burns  "  jwi-fcike  of  the  nature  of  the 
wadys  of  Palestine  in  the  irregularity  of  their  flow. 
Mr.  Burton  {Geog.  Journ.  xxiv.  209)  adopts  the 
Italian  fiunuira.  Others  have  poposed  the  Indian 
term  nullah. — The  double  application  of  the  Hebrew 
nachal  is  evident  in  1  K.  xvii.  3,  where  Elijah  is 
commanded  to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  nachal 
Cherith  and  to  drink  of  the  nachal. 

3.  Ye6r  (^^R*),  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin 
(see  Gesen.  Thes.  558),  applied  to  the  Nile  only, 
and,  in  the  plui-al,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to 
streams  having  a  connexion  with  that  country.  It 
is  the  woi-d  employed  for  the  Nile  in  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  and  is  rendered  by  our  ti-anslatoi"8  "  the 
river,"  except  in  the  following  passages,  Jer.  xlvi. 
7,  8  ;  Am.  viii.  8,  ix.  5,  where  they  substitute  "  a 
flood  " — much  to  the  detriment  of  the  prophet's 
metaphor.     [See  Nile,  vol.  ii.  p.  539  6.] 

4.  Yiibal  (?3-V),  from  a  root  signifying  tumult 
or  fulness,  occui-s  only  six  times,  in  four  of  which 
it  is  i-endei-ed  "  river,"  viz.  Jer.  rvii.  8;  Dan.  viii. 

2,  3,  6. 

5.  PeUg  (37S),  from  an  uncertain  root,  probably 

'«nnected  with  the  idea  of  the  division  of  the  land 
for  irrigation,  is  translated  "  river "  in  Ps.  i.  3, 
Ixv.  9;  Is.  ixx.  25;  Job  xx.  17.  Elsewhere  it  is 
rendered  "stream"  (Ps.  xlvi.  4),  and  in  Judg.  v. 
15,  16,  "  divisions,"  where  the  allusion  is  probably 
to  the  artificial  streams  with  which  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  countiy  of  Reuben  was  iirigated 
(Ewald,  i>ic/(<«-,  i.  129;  Gesen.  Thes.  1103  6). 

6.  ApJdk  (p'BK).  This  appeai-s  to  be  used  with- 
out any  cleai'ly  distinctive  meaning.  It  is  probably 
fi-om  a  root  signifying  strength  or  force,  and  may 
signify  any  rush  or  body  of  water.  It  is  tianslated 
"  river"  in  a  few  passages: — Cant.  v.  12;  Ez.  vi. 

3,  xxxi.  12,  xxiii.  6,  xxxiv.  13,  xxxv.  8,  xsxvi.  4, 
6;  Joel  i.  20,  iii.  18.  In  Ps.  cxxvi.  4  the  allusion 
is  to  tempoiury  streams  in  the  dry  r^ions  of  the 
"south."  [G.] 

RIVEB  OF  EGYPT.  Two  Hebrew  tei-rns 
are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  DnVD  "in3  :  TroTtt/ibj  Kiyimov  :  fluvius 
Aegypti  (Gen.  xv.  18),  "  the  nver  of  Egypt," 
that  is,  the  Nile,  and  here — a.s  the  western  border 
of  the  Promised  Land,  of  which  the  eastern  border 
was  Euphrates — the  Pelusia«  or  easternmost  branch. 

2.  DpVC  ?n3  x*'"*^??*"^^  hlyuirrov,  <pdpay^ 
Alyinrrov,  iroToftbs  Aiyinrrov,  'PivoKSpovpa,  'pl.: 
torrens  Aegypti,  rivus  Aegypti  (Num.  xxxiv.  5 ; 
Josh.  XV.  4, 47 ;  1  K.  viii.  65  ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7  ;  Is.  xxvii. 
12,  in  the  last  passage  translated  "  the  stream  of 
Egypt").  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  this 
second  tenn  designates  a  desert  stream  on  the 
border  of  Egypt,  still  occasionally  flowing  in  the 
valley  called  Wadi-l-'Areesh.  The  centre  of  the 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which 
od1>  &0V*  after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  desert  valleys. 
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The  con-ectnesi  or  tnis  opinion  can  only  b«  (i(>riAe4 
by  an  examination  of  the  ]\issnges  in  wh:ch  t^ 
term  occui-s,  for  the  ancient  translations  do  not  mA 
u«.  When  they  were  made  thei-e  must  ha\  s  beeii 
great  uncertainty  on  the  subject.  In  the  LXX. 
the  term  is  translated  by  two  literal  meanings,  vi 

perhaps  three,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  ?n3  c«o 

be  rendered  ' '  river,"  and  is  once  represented  by 
I-Uiinocorura  (or  Hhinocolura),  the  name  of  a  town 
on  the  coast,  near  the  Wadi-l-'Areesh,  to  which  tlit 
mode;Ti  El-'Areesh  has  succeeded. 

This  stream  is  first  mentioned  as  the  point  wher« 
the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land  touched 
the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  ita  western  border 
(Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  Next  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  the 
same  position  with  reference  to  the  prescribed  bor- 
ders of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4),  and  as 
beyond  Gaza  and  its  ten-itoiy,  the  westemmostof  the 
Philistine  cities  (47).  In  the  later  history  we  find 
Solomon's  kingdom  extending  "  from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  viii. 
05),  and  Egypt  limited  in  the  same  manner  where 
the  loss  of  the  easteni  provinces  is  mentioned : 
"  And  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more 
out  of  his  land :  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates 
all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt "  (2  K. 
xxiv.  7).  In  Isaiah  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as 
foi-ming  one  boundaiy  of  the  Israelite  territory, 
Euphrates  being  the  other,  "  from  the  channel  of 
the  river  unto  the  stream  of  Egypt"  (xxvii.  12), 
appearing  to  coiTespond  to  the  limits  promised  to 
Abraham. 

In  certain  parallel  passages  the  Nile  is  distinctly 
specified  instead  of  "  the  Nachal  of  Egypt."  In 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  the  Nile,  "  the  river  ot 
Egypt,"  is  mentioned  with  Euphrates  as  bound- 
ing the  land  in  which  he  then  was,  and  which  was 
promised  to  his  postei-ity  (Gen.  xv.  18).  Still  more 
unmistakeably  is  Shihor,  which  is  always  the  Nile, 
spoken  of  as  a  border  of  the  land,  in  Joshua's  de- 
scription of  the  territoiy  yet  to  be  conquered  : 
"  This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  remaineth :  all  the 
regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri,  from  the 
Sihor,  which  [is]  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  bor- 
dere  of  Ekron  northward,  [which]  is  counted  to  the 
Can.Tanite"  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3). 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  distinctive  charactei 
of  the  name,  "  Nachal  of  Egypt,"  as  has  been  well 
suggested  to  us,  almost  forbids  our  supposing  au 
insignificant  stream  to  be  intended;  although  such 
a  stream  might  be  of  importance  from  position  as 
forming  the  boundary. 

If  we  infer  that  the  Nachal  of  Egypt  is  the  Nilt^ 
we  have  to  consider  the  geographical  consequences, 
and  to  compare  the  name  with  known  names  of  thr 
Nile.  Of  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  easternmost 
or  Pelusiac,  would  necessaiily  be  the  one  intended. 
On  looking  at  the  map  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
Philistine  territory  should  ever  have  extended  so  far; 
the  Wadi-l-'Areesh  is  distant  from  Gaza,  the  most 
western  of  the  Philistine  towns  ;  but  Pelusium,  at 
the  mouth  and  most  eastern  part  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch,  is  very  remote.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  tract  from  Gaza  to  Pelu- 
sium is  a  desert  that  could  never  have  'oeen  culti- 
vated, or  indeed  inhabited  by  a  settled  population, 
and  was  probably  only  held  in  the  period  to  which 
we  refer  by  marauduig  Arab  tribes,  which  may 
well  have  been  tributary  to  the  Philistmes,  lor 
ther  must  hare  been  tributaiy  to  them  or  to  the 
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Enytiass.  on  auuount  of  their  isolated  poiMtian 
MM  the  (terility  of  the  ooantrv,  though  no  doubt 
maiutaiuiug  n  half-inJependence.'  All  doubt  on 
this  point  wems  to  be  set  at  rest  bj  a  passtige,  in  a 
bierogiyphic  inscription  of  Sethee  I.,  head  of  the 
xixth  JviiastT,  B.C.  cir.  1340,  on  tne  north  wall 
of  the  great  temple  of  El-Kamak,  which  mentions 
"the  foreigners  of  the  SHASU  from  the  fort  of 
TAKU  to  the  land  of  KANANA  "  (SHASU  SHA'A 
EM  SHTEM  EN  TAKU  ER  PA-KAN'ANA, 
Brigsch,  Oeofr.  Tnschr.  i.  p.  261,  No.  1265,  pi. 
slvii. ).  The  identiticaUon  of  "  the  fort  of  TARU  " 
with  any  place  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
geographere  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. It  appeai-s,  from  the  bas-relief,  represent- 
ing the  return  of  Sethee  I.  to  Egypt  from  an  eastern 
exjpedition,  near  the  inscription  just  mentioned, 
to  have  been  between  a  Leontopolis and  a  bianch  of 
the  >ile,  or  perhaps  canal,  on  the  west  side  of 
which  it  was  situate,  commanding  a  bridge  (Ibid. 
No.  1266,  pi.  xlviii.).  The  Leontopolis  is  either 
the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite  Nome,  or  a  town  in 
the  Heliopolite  Nome  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
xiii.  3,  §  1 ).  In  the  former  case  the  sti-eam  would 
probably  be  the  Tanitic  branch,  or  perhaps  the  I'e- 
lusiac  ;  in  the  latter,  perhaps  the  Canal  of  the  Red 
Sea.  We  prefer  the  first  Leontopwlis,  but  no  iden- 
tification is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  SHASU  at 
this  time  extended  from  Canaan  to  the  east  of  the 
Delta  (see  on  the  whole  subject  Geogr.  Inschr.  i. 
n>.  260-266,  iii.  pp.  20,  21). 

Egypt,  therefore,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
eridentiy  extended  no  further  than  the  east  of  the 
Delta,  its  eastern  boundary  being  probably  the  Pe- 
lusuic  bi-anch,  the  territory  of  the  SH.ASU,  an  Arab 
nation  or  tribe,  lying  between  Egypt  and  Canaan.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  at  this  time  the  SHASU  had 
made  an  inroad  into  Egypt,  but  it  roust  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  latter  jjeriod  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
and  during  the  classical  period,  Pelusium  was  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  this  side.  The  Philistines,  in  the 
time  of  their  greatest  power,  which  appears  to  have 
been  coritemporary  with  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  i-eduoed  the  Arabs  of 
this  neutral  territory  to  the  condition  of  tributaries, 
\s  doubtless  was  also  done  by  the  Phai-aohs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  specification  of 
«  certain  boundary  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  actual  lands  of  a  state  extended  so  far;  the 
limit  of  its  sway  is  sometimes  rather  to  be  under- 
itood.  .^olomon  ruled  as  tributaries  all  the  king- 
doms between  the  Euphrates  and  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  border  of  Egypt,  when  the  Land 
of  Promise  appears  to   hare   been   fully  occupied 

*  Herodotos,  whose  aooonnt  is  rather  obscnre,  lajs  that 
Ikwn  Phoenicia  to  the  borders  of  the  city  Csdytls  (probably 
3aza)  the  country  belooKed  to  the  Palaestlne  Syrians; 
from  Cadytis  to  Jeiiytoa,  to  the  Arabian  king;  then  to  the 
Syrians  again,  as  far  as  Lake  Serbonis.  near  Mount  Casios. 
4t  I.ake  Serbonis,  Egypt  began.  The  eastern  extremity 
tt  \jtkt  Serbonis  is  somewhat  to  the  westward  of  Rblm^ 
»>lura,  and  Muuiii  Casios  is  more  than  halfway  tma  the 
latter  to  Iviusluni.  As  Herodotus  afterwards  stales  more 
prec^ly  that  fruni  Jcnysos  to  **  Lake  Serbonis  and  Mount 
Caslus"  was  three  days' Journey  throngb  a  deaert  without 
water,  he  evidently  makes  Mount  Casios  mark  the  western 
koondary  of  the  Syrians ;  lor  although  the  podtloa  of 
Jenysus  is  uncertain,  the  whole  dlstanoa  fkwB  Qaaa  (and 
if  CMlyUn  be  nottiaxa,  we  cannot  extend  the  Arabian  ter- 
ritory furUier  east)  does  not  greatly  exceed  three  days' 
loarney  (iii  5.  See  Rawlinson's  edit.,  ii.  398-100).  If  we 
adopt  Capt.  Spratt's  idenilScattons of  Pstuslnm  and  Mount 
Casios.  we  must  place  tkcat  nadi  Marer  togelber,  and 
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(1  K.  IT.  21,  comp.  24).  When,  therefbre,  it  u 
specified  that  the  Philistine  territory  as  far  as  tli* 
Nachal-Mizraim  remained  to  be  taken,  it  need  icanxly 
be  infened  that  the  territory  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
Israelites  was  to  extend  so  far,  and  this  stream'? 
being  an  actual  boundary  of  a  tribe  may  be  explained 
on  the  same  principle. 

If,  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think  that 
the  Nachal-M  ^raim  is  the  W4di-l-'Areesh,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  name  Shihoi  is  also  applied  to  the 
latter,  although  elsewhere  designating  the  Nile,*  for 
we  have  seen  that  Nachal-Mizi-aim  and  Shihor  are 
used  interchangeably  to  designate  a  stream  on  the 
border  of  the  Promised  Land.  This  difficulty  seems  to 
overthrow  the  common  opinion.  It  must,  howerer, 
be  remembered  that  in  Joshua  xiii.  3,  Shihor  has  the 
article,  as  though  actually  or  originally  an  appella- 
tive, the  fonner  seeming  to  be  the  more  obvioua 
inference  from  the  context.     [Shihor  OF  Egypt  ; 

SlHOR.] 

The  word  Nachal  may  be  cited  on  either  side. 
Cei-tainly  in  Hebrew  it  is  rather  used  for  a  torrent 
or  stream  than  for  a  river ;  but  the  name  Nadial- 
Mizraim  may  come  from  a  lost  dialect,  and  the 

parallel  Arabic  word  wadee,  ^S^^^,  though  ordi- 
narily used  for  valleys  and  their  winter-torrents, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  W4di-l-'Areesh  itself,  has  been 
employed  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain  for  time  rivers,  the 
Guadalquivir,  &c.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested, 
that  in  Nachal-Mizraim  we  have  the  ancient  form 
of  the  Neel-Misr  of  the  .•\rabs,  and  tliat  Nachal  was 
adopted  from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  the  original 
of  iifiKoi.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  VuXos 
is  held  to  be  of  Iranian  origin.  The  answer  to  this 
is,  that  we  find  Javan,  we  will  not  say  the  lonians, 
called  by  the  very  name,  H.\NEN,  used  in  the 
Rosetta  Stone  for  "  Greek  "  (SHAKE  EN  HANEN, 
TOI5  TE  EAAHNIKOI2  TPAMMASIN),  in  tht 
lists  of  countries  and  nations,  or  tribes,  conquered 
by,  or  subject  to,  the  Pharaohs,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Amenoph  III.,  B.C.  cir.  1400.*  An  Iranian 
and  even  a  Greek  connexion  with  Egypt  as  eaily  ai 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  is  therefore  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  impossibility.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable, that  the  word  N(7Aos  does  not  occur  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  though  it  were  not  of 
Sanskrit  origin,  but  derived  from  the  Egyptians  or 
Phoenicians. 

Brugsch  compares  the  Egyptian  MUAW  EN 
KEM  "  Water  of  Egypt,"  mentioned  in  the  phrase 
"  From  the  water  of  Egypt  as  far  as  NEHEREEN 
[Mesopotamia]  inclusive,"  but  there  is  no  interna] 


the  latter  fkr  to  the  west  of  tiie  nsnal  snppoaiMl  piaoc 
(Sor.  town).  B«it  in  this  case  Hemdotns  would  inteod 
tke  western  extremity  of  Lake  Serbonis,  which  Mem 
unlikely. 

b  'lltere  is  a  Shlhor-Uboath  in  the  north  of  Paieatina, 
menticoed  in  Joshua  (xiz.  36),  and  supposed  to  ootrespudd 
to  the  Belua,  if  iu  name  signify  "the  rtver  of  glass."  Bui 
we  have  no  ground  for  giving  Shihor  tbe  ilgnt&catloQ 
"  river ;"  and  when  the  ooniwxicn  of  ttie  Egyptians,  and 
doubtle*  of  the  Phoenician  and  other  coloniMa  of  north- 
eastern V^Tpt.  with  the  manofacttire  of  glass  is  reaMOk 
t>ered.  it  seems  more  llkfly  that  Shihor-UtHiath  was  nsmw 
fhwi  the  Mile. 

•  We  agree  with  Lrpsins  In  tbU  IdenUflcatloa  (reiwr 
dar  AoaMn  d«r  tcmier  a^itm  Aef.  iMhkwMem,  KOnigL 
Alcad.  Berlin).  His  views  have,  huwvvar.  been  coon* 
bated  by  Bunsen  ISnfft  Place,  lU.  •o;l-eo«\  Bn^sek 
(O0>tr.  huckr.  iL  p.  tt,  pL  xiU.  no.  :X  anl  Us  Hoocf 
(Rm&MK  d'^sMi.  p.  43). 
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sriiienr'  ia  fercar  at  his  conjectaral  identificatio:: 
with  the  atream  of  WAiii-l-'Areesh  {Oeog.  Inschr. 
•.»4,  55,  pi.  vii.  DO.  303).  \K.  S.  P.] 

BIZTAH  (^nSVl:  'P««r<^5  and  •Vi(r<l>a:  Jo- 
rph.  '9tua9>o  '■  Resphd),  concubine  to  king  Saul, 
«id  mother  ot  his  two  sons  Ai-moni  and  Mephi- 
feisheth.  Like  many  others  of  the  prominent  female 
characters  of  the  Old  Testament — Ruth,  Hahab, 
Jezebel,  &c. — Kizpah  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
foreigner,  a  Hivite,  descended  from  one  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  that  nation,  Ajah  or  Aiah,*  son 
of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fame  ai"e  preserved  in 
the  Ishmaelite  record  of  Gen.  xsjvi.  If  this  be  the 
case,  Saul  was  commencing  a  piactice,  which  seems 
with  subsequent  kings  to  have  grown  almost  into  a 
rule,  of  choosing  non-Israelite  women  for  their  in- 
ferior wives.  David's  intrigue  with  Rithsheba,  or 
Bath-shua,  the  wife  of  a  Hittite,  and  possibly 
hei-self  a  Ciinaanitess,''  is  perhaps  not  a  case  in 
point ;  but  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, seem  to  have  had  their  harems  filled  with 
foreign  women. 

After  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupation  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines, 
Rizpah  accomjxmied  the  other  inmates  of  the  royal 
family  to  their  new  residence  at  Mahanaim  ;  and  it 
is  here  that  her  name  is  firet  introduced  to  us  as 
the  subject  of  an  accusation  levelled  at  Abner  by 
Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  a  piece  of  spite  which 
led  firet  to  Abner's  death  through  Joab's  treachery, 
aud  ultimately  to  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth  himself. 
The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false — and  from 
Abner's  vehement  denial  we  should  naturally  con- 
clude that  it  was  false — involved  more  than  meets 
the  ear  of  a  modem  and  English  reader.  For  amongst 
the  Israelites  it  was  considered  "  as  a  step  to  the 
throne  to  have  connexion  with  the  widow  or  the 
mistress  of  the  deceased  king."  (See  Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  art.  54.)  It  therefore  amounted 
to  an  insinuation  that  Abner  was  about  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  throne. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic 
story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  familiar 
objects  to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8-11).  Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and 
endurance  with  which  the  mother  watched  over  the 
bodies  of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to  save 
them  from  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the 


'  The  Syrinc-Peshito  and  Arabic  Versions,  in  2  Sam. 
Hi.,  read  Aua  for  Aiah — the  name  of  another  ancient 
Hivite,  the  brother  of  AJah,  and  equally  the  son  of  Zibeoa. 
But  It  is  not  fair  to  lay  much  stress  on  this,  as  it  may  be 
only  the  error — easily  made — of  a  careless  transcriber ;  or 
of  one  80  familiar  with  the  ancient  names  as  to  have  con- 
founded one  with  the  other. 

b  Comp.  Gen.  xxxvili.,  where  the  "  daughter  of  Shua," 
the  Ciinaanitess,  should  really  be  Bath-shua. 

•  Saul  was  probably  bom  at  Zelah,  where  Ktsb's  se- 
pulchre, and  therefore  his  home,  was  situated.    [Zelah.] 

*  "l^na,  2  Sam.  xxi.  6.  *  p'^H,  has-Sak. 

'  1,   ?)i  ;  elpjroyij,  apiraynara ;  rapinoe. 

a.  p^S,  from  pis,  "break;"  ASiicia:  dOaceratio. 
V  V  T 

8.  ^'tJ?,  from  '^'^^,  "  waste ;"  oAe9pof ;  rapiTiae. 
I  I      .  -T 

*■  "pK' ;     wpovo/jLii ;    praeda  ;     "  prey,"    "  spoil." 

^2).  Robber: — 

I.  "13,  part,  from  Ti3,  "rob;"  Ttpovontvw,  vattam. 
2   P'lS,  part,  of  pa,   "  break  ;"   Ao»>iot ;    Iftro ; 
RUc  U.  13.  "  breaker" 
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whole  of  the  ancient  world  [mt  P8.  Iixi7.  2  ;  Hn» 
//.  !•  4,  5,  &c.  itc.).  But  it  is  quesionable  wb^t  itti 
the  ordinary  conception  of  the  scene  is  accui-ai'ft 
The  seven  victims  were  not,  as  the  A.  V,  implii;*, 
"  hung ;"  they  were  cnicilied.  The  seren  ci-osaei 
were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top  of  the  sac-)«l 
hill  of  Gibeah ;  the  hill  which,  though  not  SauJj 
native  place,'  was  through  his  long  residence  ther* 
so  identified  with  him  as  to  retain  his  name  to  thi 
latest  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  (1  Sam.  xi.  4 
&c.,  and  see  Joseph,  i?.  /.  v.  2,  §1).  The  whok 
or  part  of  this  hill  seems  at  the  time  of  this  occui- 
rence  to  have  been  in  some  special  manner  *  dedicated 
to  Jehovah,  possibly  the  spot  on  which  Ahiah  the 
priest  had  deposited  the  Ark  when  he  took  refuge  in 
Gibeah  during  the  Philistine  war  (1  Sam.  xiv.  18). 
The  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  beginning  <A 
barley-harvest — the  sacred  and  festal  time  of  the 
Passover — and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer  sun 
they  hung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical  rain  in 
October.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  Rizpah 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the 
bodies  of  her  sons  were  exposed :  the  Mater  dolorosa, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  the  ancient 
dispensation.  She  had  no  tent  to  shelter  her  from 
the  scorching  sun  which  beats  on  that  open  spot 
all  day,  or  from  the  dienching  dews  at  night,  but 
she  spread  on  the  rocky  floor  the  thick  moumin|; 
garment  of  black  sackcloth  •  which  as  a  widow  she 
wore,  and  crouching  there  she  watched  that  neither 
vulture  nor  jackal  should  molest  the  bodies.  We 
may  surely  be  justified  in  applying  to  Rizpah  tlie 
woids  with  which  another  act  of  womanly  kindness 
was  commended,  and  may  say,  that "  wheresoever  the 
Bible  shall  go,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman 
hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memoiial  of  her."      [G.] 

BOAD.  This  word  occura  but  once  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  viz.  in  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "raid" 
or  "  inroad,"  the  Hebrew  word  (tSfS)  being  else- 
where (e.  g.  ver.  8,  xxiii.  27,  xxx.  1,  14,  &c.)  ren- 
dered "  invade"  and  "  invasion." 

A  Road  in  the  sense  which  we  now  at'ach  to 
the  term  is  expressed  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  way  "  and 
"  path."  [G.] 

BOBBEBY.'  Whether  in  the  laiger  sense  of 
plunder,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft,  sys- 


3.  D*SV,  Job  xvill.  9 ;  Sti/ziiTes ;  situ.  Targran,  with 
A.  v.,  has  "  robbers ;"  but  It  is  most  commonly  rendered 
as  LXX.,  Job  V.  5,  sUientet. 

4.  I^K* ;  Ajj<m)5 ;  latro :  from  Tit?*,  "  wa*te." 
6.  not}';  cx^pof ;  deripietui  A.  V.  "BfcMtr." 
6.  333  ;  itAeTrnj? ;/ur;  A.  V.  "thief." 

(3.)  Rob:— 

1.  TT3  ;  jtopira^oi ;  depopulor. 

2.  ?T3  ;  aipaiptu) ;  vioUnUr  aufero. 

3.  ^•')y,  "  return,"  "  repeat ;"  hence  1b  PL  sarro-.od 
circumvent  (Ps.  cxix.  61);  irtpinKojerivat ;  eircumpUoti  [ 
usually  aflSrm,  reiterate  assertions  (Ges.  p.  997). 

4.  }*3?,  "cover,"  "hide;"  vrtpviiio;  affigo  fOef 
p.  1190). 

5.  nD55';  Siofina^ui;  diripUi. 

6.  DO^  (same  as  last) ;  npovofievu  ;  depraaii^ 

7.  233;  KXtTTW,  Juror;  A.  V.  •'sU-al."' 


tPTMticillT  oriniJiizcd,  robbery  has  ever  bficn  oin  oi 
lh«  principil  employments  of  the  i-uniad  tribes  of 
fhe  Kiist.  From  the  time  of  IshroaeJ  to  the  present 
i:\y,  Uie  Bedouin  has  been  a  "  wild  man,"  and  ? 
robber  by  trade,  and  to  caiiy  out  his  objects  suc- 
tessfully,  so  far  from  being  esteemed  disgi-aceful,  is 
rej.Tinie<l  as  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  (Gen. 
»vi.  12;  Burckhai-dt,  Sotes  on  Bed.  i.  137,  157). 
An  instance  of  an  entei-prize  of  a  truly  Bedouin 
chai-acter,  but  distinguished  by  the  exceptional  fea- 
tui'es  belonging  to  its  principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the 
rtight-foray  of  David  (1  Sam.  xrvi.  6-12),  with 
wiiich  also  we  may  fairly  compare  Hom.  //.  K. 
2()4,  &c.  Predatory  inrojuls  on  a  large  scale  are 
seen  in  the  incursions  of  the  Sabaeans  and  Chal- 
daeans  on  the  property  of  Job  (Job  i.  15,  17);  the 
revenge  coupled  with  plunder  of  Simeon  and  Levi 
"Gen.  xixiv.  28,  29) ;  the  reprisals  of  the  Hebrews 
upon  the  Midiaiiites  (Num.  xxxi.  32-54),  and  the 
frequent  and  otlen  prolonged  invasions  of  "  spoilera" 
upon  the  Israelites,  together  with  their  reprisals, 
daring  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  Kings  (Judg. 
ii.  14,  vi.  3,  4;  1  Sam.  xi.,  xv. ;  2  Sam.  viii.,  i. ; 
2  K,  V.  2;  1  Chr.  v.  10,  18-22).  Individual  in- 
stances, indicating  an  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
during  the  same  period,  are  seen  in  the  "  liere-in- 
wait"  of  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  25),  and 
the  mountain  reti'eats  of  David  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam,  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  and  the  wilderness  of 
Maon,  and  his  abode  in  Ziklag,  invaded  and  plun- 
dered in  like  manner  by  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1,2,  ixiii.  19-25,  xx>n.  1,  xxvii.  6-10,  xxx.  1). 
Similar  disorder  in  the  country,  complained  of 
more  than  once  by  the  prophets  (Hos.  iv.  2,  vi. 
9  ;  Mic.  ii.  8),  continued  more  or  less  through 
Maccabaean  down  to  Roman  times,  favoured  by 
the  corrupt  administration  of  some  of  the  Roman 
Covernoi-s,  in  accepting  money  in  redemption  of 
punikiiment,  pixiduced  those  formidable  bands  of 
robbers,  so  easily  collected  and  with  so  much  ditfi- 
culty  subdued,  who  found  shelter  in  the  caves  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  who  infested  the  country 
even  in  the  time  of  oar  Lord,  almost  to  the  very 
gates  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  x.  30;  Acts  v.  36,  37, 
XXI.  38.)  [JfDAS  OF  Galilek  ;  Caves.]  In  the 
later  history  also  of  the  country  the  robbei-s,  or 
^uarii,  together  with  their  leader,  John  of  Gischala, 

M.tyett  a  conspicuous  pait  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  2,  §1 ; 

•-  §4  ;  7,  §2;. 

The  Mosaic  law  on  the  subject  of  theft  is  con- 
tsined  in  Kx.  xxii.,  and  consists  of  the  following 
enactments : — 

1.  He  who  stole  and  killed  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  was 
to  restore  five  oxen  fur  the  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  the 
th->ep. 

2.  If  the  stolen  animal  was  found  alire  the  thief 
was  to  restore  double. 

:i.  If  a  man  was  found  stealing  in  a  dwelling 
'louse  at  night,  and  was  killed  in  the  act,  tlie  honii- 
<  i  le  WHS  not  held  guilty  of  murder. 

4.  If  the  act  was  committed  during  daylight,  the 
ihiel'  might  not  be  killed,  but  wits  bound  to  make 
/nil  restitiitiou  or  be  sold  into  slavery. 

5.  If  money  or  gcxxls  de|ioeited  in  a  man's  house 
were  sloUu  thcretioni,  the  tJiief,  when  detected,  was 
U>  pay  double:   but 

6.  If  the  thief  could  not  be  found,  the  master  of 
'he  h:use  was  to  be  ex;iminetl  before  tlie  judge*. 

7.  If  an  aniniiil  given  in  chajge  to  a  man  to 
^wp  wei-e  .^toltii  from  him,  i.  e.  through  his  negli- 
;vi«w«,   hf    was  to  m:tire  re.titutioo  to  the  owner. 

JATH.l 
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There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tde  uw 
underwent  any  alteration  in  Solomon's  time,  as 
Michaelis  supposes;  the  expression  in  Prov.  vl.  30, 
31  is,  that  a  thief  detected  In  stealing  should  i«stor« 
sevenfold,  t.  6  \o  the  full  amount,  and  for  this  pur> 
pose,  even  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house,  and 
thus  in  case  of  failure  be  liable  to  servitude  fMi- 
chaelis.  Lavs  of  Moses,  §284).  On  the  other  hand, 
see  Bertheau  on  Prov.  vi. ;  and  Keil,  Arch.  Hehr. 
§154. — Man-stealing  was  punishable  with  death 
(Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7). — Invasion  of  right  in 
land  was  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xxvii.  17;  Is.  v. 
8;  Mic.  ii.  2). 

The  question  of  sacrilege  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  aiticle.  [H,  W.  P.] 

BOBOAM  {'Vo^oifi:  Roboam),  Ecclus.  xlviL 
23 ;  Matt.  i.  7.     [Rehoboam.] 

ROE,  ROEBUCK  (^aV.  tzM  (m.) ,  n^»3V 
tzibii/ydh  (f.) :  SopKdsy  S6pK(i>v,  SopKdSioy :  caprea, 
damtda).  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  the  Heb.  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
0.  T.,  denotes  some  species  of  antelope,  probably 
the  Gazella  dorcas,  a  native  of  Egypt  and  North 
Africa,  or  the  G.  Arahica  of  Syria  and  Arabia, 
which  appeai-s  to  be  a  variety  only  of  the  dorcas. 
The  gazelle  was  allowed  as  food  (Deut.  xii.  15. 
22,  &c.)  ;  it  is  mentioned  as  very  fleet  of  foot 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18;  1  Chr.  xii.  8);  it  was  hunted  (Is. 
xiii.  14  ;  Prov.  vi.  5) ;  it  was  celebrated  for  it* 
loveliness  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17,  viii.  14).  The  gazelle 
is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  S)'ria.  Stanley 
{S.  ^  P.  p.  207)  says  that  the  signification  of  the 
word  Ajalon,  the  valley  "  of  stags,"  is  still  justified 
by  "  the  gazelles  which  the  peasants  hunt  on  its 
mountain  slopes."  Thomson  {The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  172)  says  that  the  mountains  of  Naphtali 
"  abound  in  gazelles  to  this  day." 


The  ariel  gazelle  {0.  Arabicai,  which,  if  not  a 
different  species,  is  at  least  a  well  marke«l  variety 
of  the  dorcas,  is  common  in  Syria,  an<l  is  hunted 
by  the  Arabs  with  a  falcon  and  a  greyhound ;  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  bird  uuon  the  head  of  the 
animal  so  bewilder  it  that  it  falU  an  easy  prey  to 
the  greyhound,  which  is  trained  to  watch  the  flight 
of  the  Mcon.  Many  of  these  antelopes  are  also 
tiken  in  pitfals  into  which  tlufv  are  driven  by  the 
shouto  of  the  hunters.  The  large  full  soft  eye  ol 
the  nielle  has  long  ben  the  theme  of  Oriental 
praii^  LW.  H.} 

BO'^^ELILI  ('^*^P     Pw>iAAti|i.and  wAkjc 
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tbou(!h  <>iic<*  'Po»7«A««fi :  Rogelitn).  The  rwiuetice 
ot'  BaizilLii  the  oileadit^  (2  Sam.  xvii  27,  xix.  31; 
Id  the  highlands  ea>t  of  the  Jordan,  it  ts  men- 
tioned on  this  ocaisioii  only.  Nothing  is  said  to 
guide  us  to  it«  situation,  and  no  name  at  all 
membliiig  it  appeal's  to  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
covei«d  oil  the  spot. 

If  interpreted  as  Hebrew  the  name  is  derivable 
frtira  re<]el,  the  foot,  and  signifies  the  "  fuUei-s  "  or 
♦'  washers,"  who  were  in  the  habit  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  Ea.st)  of  using  their  feet  to  tread  the 
cloth  which  they  are  cleansing.  But  this  is  ex- 
tremely unceilain.  The  same  woixi  occurs  in  the 
name  En-KOGKL.  [G.] 

ROH'GAH  {ril7\r\,    Cethib,    nsn"!,   Keri: 

'Vooyd  ;  Alex.  Ovpaoyi :  Roaga).  An  Asherite, 
of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (l  Chr.  vii.  34). 

RO'IMUS  ("Potjuoy)-  Rehum  1  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 
'  The  name  is  not  traceable  in  the  Vulgate. 

BOLL  (n?3p  ;  Kf<f>aXis).    A  book  in  ancient 

times  consisted  of  a  single  long  strip  of  paper  or 
jarchment,  which  was  usually  kept  rolled  up  on  a 
•tick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a  person  wished  to 
read  it.      Hence   arose   the   tenn   megillah,  from 
g&lal,*'  "  to  roll,"  strictly  answering  to  the  Latin 
xxilumen,  whence  comes  our  volume ;  hence  also  the 
expressions,  "  to  spread"  and  "  roll  together,"  •>  in- 
stead of  "  to  open"  and  "  to  shut"  a  book.     The 
full  expi-ession  for  a  book  was  "  a  roll  of  writing," 
or  "  a  roll  of  a  book  "  ( Jer.  xxxvi.  2  ;   Ps.  xl.  7  ; 
Ez.  ii.  9),  but  occasionally  "  roll "  stands  by  itself 
(Zech.  V.  1,2;  Ezr.  vi.  2),     The  Kf<pa\ls  of  the 
LXX.  originally  referred  to  the  ornamental  knob 
(the  umbilicus  of  the  Latins)  at  the  top  of  tlie  stick 
or  cylinder  round  which  the  roll  was  wound.     The 
use  of  the  tenn  megillah  implies,  of  courae,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  soft  and  pliant  material:  what  this  ma- 
terial was  in  the  Old  Testament  period,  we  are  not 
infomied ;  but  as  a  knife  was  required  for  its  de- 
struction (Jer.  xxxvi.  23),  we  infer  that  it  was 
pirchnient.     The  roll  was  usually  written  on  one 
side  only  (Mishn.  Entb.  10,  §3),  and  hence  the 
particular  notice  of  one  that  was  "  written  within 
and  without"  (Ez.  ii.  10).     The  writing  was  ar- 
ranged  in  columns,  resembling  a  door  in  shape, 
and  hence  deriving  their  Hebrew  name,*  just  as 
"column,"  fi-om  its  resemblance  to  a  columna  or 
pillar.     It  has  been  asserted  that  the  term  megillah 
does  not  occur  before  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  being  fii-st 
used  by  Jeremiah  (Hitzig,  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  2) ;  and 
the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  use  of  such 
materials  as  parchment  was  not  known  until  that 
period  (Ewald,   Gesch.  i.   71,  note;  Gesen.  Thes. 
p.   289).     This  is  to  assume,   perhaps  too  confi- 
dently, a  late  date  for  the  composition  of  Ps.  xl., 
and  to  ignore  the  collateral  evidence  arising  out  of 
the  expression  "  roll  together  "  used  by  Is.  x.xxiv. 
4,  and  also  out  of  the  probable  reference  to  the 
Pentateuch  in  Ps.  xl.  7,  "  the  roll  of  the  book,"  a 
copy  of  which  was  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  ark 
(Deut.  xxxi.  26).    We  may  here  add  that  the  tei-m 
m  Is.  viil.  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  roll,"  more 
correctly  m^ans  tablet.  [W.  L.  B.] 

*  In  the  Hebrew,  feHB  (2  K.  xix.  14)  ana  ?75  (U 


ROMAN  EMPIRE 
ROMAMTI-EZ'ER  (ITy  TIIDO^T  •p<»^#r#.. 
/ftp ;  Alex.  'Pa)fitn0i-t(fp  in  1  Chr.  xxt.  4,  bv*l 
'PaififO- /xi((fp  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  31 :  Romemtkiezer). 
One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman,  and  chief  of  ih« 
24th  division  of  the  singers  in  the  reign  of  i^avid 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  31). 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  The  history  of  the 
Hom.'iii  Empire,  properly  so  called,  extends  over  ^ 
period  of  rather  more  than  five  hundred  yeaiu,  viz. 
from  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31,  when  Augustus 
became  sole  ruler  of  the  lioman  world,  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  Augustulus,  A.D.  476.  The  Empire,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  the  dominion  of  Home  ove;  a 
large  number  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  full  force 
and  had  reached  wide  limits  some  time  before  the 
monarchy  of  Augustus  was  established.  The  notice* 
of  Roman  histoiy  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  con- 
fined to  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  firet  century  of  the  imperiaJ 
monarchy. 

The  fii-st  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible 
is  in  1  Alaoc.  i.  10.  Though  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Home  coincides  nearly  with  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Pekah  in  Israel,  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  centuiy  B.C.  that  the  Romans 
had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
When,  however,  the  power  of  Caithage  had  been 
effectually  broken  at  Zama,  B.C.  202,  Roman  aims 
and  intrigues  soon  made  themselves  felt  throughout 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
year  161  B.C.  Judas  Maccabaeus  heard  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  conqueroi-s  of  Philip,  Pereeus,  and 
Antiochus  (1  Mace.  viii.  5,  6).  "  It  was  told  him 
also  how  they  destroyed  and  bi  ought  under  theii 
dominion  all  other  kingdoms  and  isles  that  at  any 
time  resisted  them,  but  with  their  friends  and  such 
as  relied  upon  them  they  kept  amity"  (viii.  11,  12). 
In  order  to  strengthen  himself  against  Demetrius 
king  of  Syria  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  (viii, 
17),  and  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
senat«  (viii.  22-32).  This  was  renewed  by  Jona- 
than (xii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (xv.  17  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  10,  §6,  xiii.  5,  §8,  7,  §3).  Notices  of  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Judas,  of  a  tribute  paid  to  Rome  by 
the  Syrian  king,  and  of  further  intercourse  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  occur  in  2  Mace.  iv.  11, 
viii.  10,  36,  xi.  34.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  nan-ative 
mention  is  made  of  the  Roman  senate  (rb  fiovXtv- 
TTjpiov,  1  Mace,  xii.'  3),  of  the  consul  Lucius 
(6  vTraros,  1  Mace.  xv.  15,  16),  and  the  Roman  con- 
stitution is  described  in  a  somewhat  distorted  form 
(1  Mace.  viii.  14-16). 

The  history  of  the  Maccabaean  and  Idumaean 
dynasties  foi-ms  no  part  of  our  present  subject. 
[Maccabees  ;  Herod.]  Here  a  brief  summary 
of  the  progress  of  Koman  dominion  in  Judaea  will 
suffice. 

In  the  year  65  B.C.,  when  Syria  was  made  a 
Roman  province  by  Pompey,  the  Jews  were  still 
governed  by  one  of  the  Asmonaean  princes.  Aristo- 
bulus  had  lately  driven  his  brotha-  Hyrcanus  from 
the  chief  priesthood,  and  was  now  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked by  Aretas,  king  of  Aiabia  Petiaea,  the  ally 
of  Hyrcanus.  Pompey's  lieutenant,  M.  Aeniilius 
Scaurus,  interfered  in  the  contest  B.C.  64,  and  the 


t\xiv.  4):    In  the  Greek,  ai>axTv<riniv  anu  ■Tvo-an*  r  jf  numerous  page* 
(liuke  iv.  IT,  30). 


•  nin?"!  (A.  V.  "  leaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  Hltsig 
maintains  that  the  word  means  "  leaves,"  and  that  ihp 
megillah  in  this  case  was  a  book  like  our  own,  coonigtisg 
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MJtt  y««r  Ponijiey  himself  mardicd  an  annj  into 
hi(if.ea  and  took  Jerujalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  2, 
S.  4;  B.J.  i.  6,  7).  From  this  time  the  Jews 
»  ere  piactically  under  the  goveniment  of  Home. 
Myrcanus  retained  the  high-priesthood  and  a  titular 
M)vereis^ty.  subject  to  the  watfhful  control  of  his 
mini-ter  Antpater,  an  active  partisan  of  the  Roman 
iiit.;'^t<.  Finally,  Autii«tei's  son,  Herod  the  Great, 
WA=  made  king  by  Antony's  interest,  B.C.  40,  and 
confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustas,  B.C.  30 
(Joseph.  AtU.  xiv.  14,  xr.  6).  The  Jews,  however, 
were  all  this  time  tributaries  of  Rome,  and  their 
]4-inces  in  reality  were  mere  Roman  pixwurators, 
Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  exacted  from  them  a 
fourth  part  of  their  agricultui-al  produce  in  addition 
to  the  tithe  paid  to  Hyixanus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §6). 
Roman  soldiera  were  quaite>«i  at  Jerusalem  in 
Herod's  time  to  support  him  in  his  authority  {Ant. 
XV.  3,  §7).  Tribute  was  paid  to  Rome,  and  an  oath 
of  allepance  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to  Herod 
appears  to  have  been  Uiken  by  the  people  {Ant. 
xvii.  2,  §2).  On  the  banishment  of  Arohelaus, 
A.D.  6,  Judaea  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a  Itoman 
procurator,  who  resided  at  Caesarea.  Galilee  and 
the  adjoining  distiicts  were  still  left  imder  the 
government  of  Herod's  sons  and  other  petty  princes, 
whose  dominions  and  titles  wei'e  changed  from  time 
to  time  by  suooessive  emperore:  tor  details  see 
Herod. 

Such  were  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  Roman  government  at  the  time  when  the  N.  T. 
histoiy  begins.  An  ingenious  illustration  of  this 
slate  of  things  has  been  drawn  from  the  condition 
of  British  India.  The  Governor  General  at  Calcutta, 
the  subordinate  governors  at  Madi'as  and  Bombay, 
and  the  native  princes,  whose  dominions  have  been 
at  one  time  enlaiged,  at  another  incorporated  with 
the  British  presidencies,  find  their  respective  coun- 
terpaits  in  the  governoi-  of  Syria  at  Antioch,  the 
procurators  of  Judaea  at  Caesaren,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Herod's  family,  whose  dominions  were  alter- 
nately enlarged  and  siippi-essed  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors (Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
i.  27).  These  and  other  characteristics  of  Roman 
rule  come  before  us  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  Thus 
we  hear  ef  Caesar  the  sole  king  (John  xix.  15) — 
of  Cyrenius,  "  governor  of  Syria "  (Luke  ii.  2)— of 
Pontius  Pilate,  Felix,  and  Festia,  the  "  governors," 
I.  e.  procui-ators,  of  Judaea— of  the  "  tetiTu^^lw  " 
Herod,  Philip,  and  Lysanias  (Lukeiii.  1) — i^f  "  king 
Agrippa"  (Acts  XXV.  13; — of  Roman  soldiei's, 
legions,  centurions,  publicans— of  the  tribute-money 
(Matt.  xxii.  19)— the  taxing  of  "the  whole  world  ' 
(Luke  ii.  1 ) — Italian  nnd  Augustan  cohorts  (.-Vets 
X.  1,  xxvii.  1) — the  appeal  to  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
Three  of  the  Roman  emperora  are  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T. — Augustus  (Lukeii.  1),  Tiberius  (Lukeiii. 
1 ),  and  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28,  xviii.  2).  Nero  is 
ailuded  to  under  various  titles,  as  Augustus  (2<- 
fiairr6i)  ind  Cae«r  fActs  xx".  10,  II,  21,  25; 
Phil.  iv.  2i),  as  i  Kipioi,  "  my  lord  "  (Acts  xxv. 
26),  and  apparently  in  other  paasagea  (1  Pet.  ii.  17 ; 
Rom.  xiii.  1).  .Vvcial  notices  of  the  provincial 
administi'ation  of  the  Komans  and  the  condition  of 
pioviucial  cities  occur  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's 
joumevs  (Acta  ziii.  7,  zriii.  1^  xvi.  12,  35,  38, 
xix.  38). 

In  illustratioa  of  the  sacred  narrative  it  may  be 
well  to  g;ve  a  general  account,  though  necessarily 
a  sliort  and  ini|«i-fect  one.  of  the  position  of  the 
vui|icror,  the  extent  of  the  empire,  aod  tite  ad- 


ministi-ation  of  the  provmces  in  the  time  ot  oar 
Loi-d  and  His  Apostles.  Fuller  infoiinatioa  will  b< 
iound  under  special  articles. 

I.  When  Augustus  became  sole  mlerof  the  R» 
man  world  he  was  in  theory  simply  the  first  citizen 
of  the  republic,  entrusted  with  temporary  power* 
to  settle  the  disordei-s  of  the  state.  Tacitus  says 
that  he  was  neither  king  nor  dictator,  but "  prinae  " 
(Tac  Ann.  i.  9),  a  title  implying  no  civil  autliority, 
but  simply  the  position  of  chief  member  of  the 
senate  (princeps  senatus).  The  old  magisti-acies 
were  retained,  but  the  various  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  each  were  conferred  upon  Augustus,  so  th.^t 
while  others  commonly  bore  the  chief  otiicial  titles, 
Augustus  had  the  supreme  control  of  evei-y  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  Above  all  he  was  the  Emperor 
(Imperator).  This  word,  used  originally  to  designate 
any  one  entrusted  with  the  imperium  or  full  mili- 
tary authority  over  a  Roman  aimy,  acquired  a  new 
significance  when  adopted  as  a  peiTnanent  title  by 
Julius  Caesar.  By  his  use  of  it  as  a  constant  prefix 
to  his  name  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp  he  openly 
asserted  a  paramount  military  authority  over  the 
state.  Augustus,  by  resuming  it,  pUinly  indicated, 
in  spite  of  much  artful  concealment,  the  real  basis 
on  which  his  power  rested,  viz.  the  support  of  the 
army  (Men vale.  Soman  Empire,  vol.  iii.).  In  the 
N.  T.  the  emperor  is  commonly  designated  by  the 
family  name  "  Caesar,"  or  the  dignified  and  almost 
sacred  title  "  Augustus  "  (for  its  meaning,  comp. 
Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  609).  Tibo-ius  Ls  called  by  impli- 
cation rrytixiiv  in  Luke  iii.  1,  a  title  applied  in  the 
N.  T.  to  Cyrenius,  Pilate,  and  others.  Notwith- 
standing the  despotic  character  of  the  govei-nment, 
the  Komans  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  speaking  of 
their  ruler  under  his  military  title  (see  Merivale, 
Rom.  Empire,  iii.  452,  and  note)  or  any  othei 
avowedly  despotic  appellation.  The  use  of  the  word 
6  Kvpios,  dominus,  "  my  lord,"  in  Acts  xxv.  26, 
mai'ks  the  progress  of  Roman  servility  between 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  refused  this  title.  Caligula  first  bore  it 
(see  Alfoi-d's  note  in  /.  c. ;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  142). 
The  tei-m  $afft\tis,  "  king,"  in  John  xix.  15,  1  Pet. 
ii.  17,  cannot  be  closely  pressed. 

The  Empire  was  nominally  elective  (Tac.  Ann.  xi'n, 
4)  ;  but  pi-actically  it  passeil  by  adoption  (see  Galba's 
sp^ch  in  Tac.  Hist.  i.  15),  and  till  Neio's  time 
a  sort  of  hei-editaiy  right  seemed  to  be  recognised. 
The  dangei-s  inherent  in  a  military  government  were, 
on  the  whole,  successfully  averted  till  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  A.D.  193  (Gibbon,  ch.  iii.  p.  80),  but 
outbreaks  of  military  violence  wei-e  not  wanting  in 
this  eai'lier  period  (comp.  Wendc's  note  on  Gibboi^ 
/.  c).  The  aimy  was  systematically  bribed  by  do> 
natives  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  and  the 
mob  of  the  capital  continually  M  and  amused  at  the 
expense  of  the  provinces.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
insolence  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers  in  Luke  iii.  14. 
The  reigns  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  l>omitian  shuv 
that  an  emperor  might  shed  the  noblest  blood  with 
impunity,  so  long  as  he  abstained  (torn  odieodinf 
the  soldiery  and  the  populace. 

II.  Extent  (/  tht  £mpir«. — Qcero't  deMriptioa 
of  the  Greek  sutes  and  oolonics  as  a  "  friogt  oo  thi 
skills  of  barbarism  "  (Cic.  De  Rep.  W.  4)  has  bear 
well  applied  to  the  Koinan  dominions  before  tb» 
cooquesu  of  Pompey  and  OMaar  (Merivale,  Rom, 
Empire,  iv.  409).  The  Roman  Empire  was  still 
oonfiued  to  a  narrow  strip  encirclin(r  the  Mcditei^ 
rancan  Sn.  Pom|ieyMldcd  Asia  Minor  and  Svna. 
i..M!aai  added  Gaui.   The  generals  of  .\uguAus  ov■^ 
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liui  the  N.W.  jKirtion  of  Spain  and  Ae  <»u~ti7 
between  the  Aljjs  and  the  Danube.  The  bouudanat 
«<'  the  Kmpii*  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the  W., 
the  EiiphiBteti  on  the  F. ,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the 
CHtaracts  ot  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  dfleei-t«  on 
the  S,,  the  British  Channel,  the  lihine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Black  &ea  on  the  N.  The  only  subsequent 
conquests  of  impoi-tanc*  were  those  of  Brit;iiii  by 
Claudius  and  of  Dacia  by  Trajan.  The  only  inde- 
pendent powers  of  inapoi-tanoe  were  the  Pai-thians 
on  the  E.  and  the  Gei-mans  on  the  N. 

The  population  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000  (Meri- 
vale,  Horn.  Empire,  iv.  442-450).  Gibbon,  speak- 
inj?  of  the  lime  of  Claudius,  puts  the  population  at 
120,000,000  {Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  ii.).  Count 
Fi:anz  de  Champagnj  adopts  the  same  number  for 
the  reign  of  Nero  (Les  CSsars,  ii.  428).  All  these 
estimateii  are  confessedly  somewhat  uncei-tain  and 
conjectural. 

This  large  population  was  controlled  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  by  an  ai-my  of  25  legions,  exclusive  of 
the  praetorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the 
capital.  The  soldiers  who  composed  the  legions  may 
be  i-eckoned  in  round  numbei-s  at  170,000  men.  If 
we  add  to  these  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  (Tac. 
Ann.  IV.  5)  we  have  a  total  force  of  340,000  men. 
The  pi-aetoiian  guards  may  be  reckoned  at  10,000 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24).  The  other  cohorts  would  swell 
the  garrison  at  Rome  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
men.  For  the  number  and  stations  of  the  legions 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  comp.  Tnc.  Ann.  iv.  5. 

The  navy  may  have  contained  about  21,000  men 
yLes  Cesars,  ii.  429  ;  comp.  Merivale,  iii.  534).  The 
legion,  as  appeai-s  fi-om  what  has  been  said,  must 
have  been  *'  moi-e  like  a  brigade  than  a  regiment," 
consisting  as  it  did  of  more  than  6000  infantiy 
with  cavaliy  attached  'Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii. 
285).  For  the  "  Italian  and  Augustan  bands " 
(Acts  X.  1,  xivii.  1)  see  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

III.  The  Provinces. — The  usual  fate  of  a  country 
conquered  by  Kome  was  to  become  a  subject  pro- 
vince, governed  directly  from  Rome  by  officer."  sent 
eut  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  petty  sovereigns  were  left  in  possession 
of  a  nominal  independence  on  the  borders,  or  within 
the  natural  limits,  of  the  province.  Such  a  system 
was  Uiieful  for  rewarding  an  ally,  for  employing  a 
busy  ruler,  for  giadually  accustoming  a  stubborn 
people  to  the  yoke  of  dependence.  There  were 
dirterences  too  in  the  political  condition  of  cities 
within  the  provinces.  Some  were  fiee  cities,  t.  e. 
were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  were 
exempted  from  occupation  by  a  Roman  garrison. 
Such  were  Tarsus,  Antioch  in  Syria,  Athens,  Ephe- 
8US,  Thessalonica.  See  the  notices  of  the  "  Foli- 
tarchs"  and  "Demos"  at  Thessalonica,  Acts  xvii. 
5-8.  The  "  town-clerk "  and  the  assembly  at 
Ephcsus,  Acts  xix.  3.5,  39  (C.  and  H.  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  i.  357,  ii.  79).  Occasionally,  but  larely,  free 
cities  were  exempted  from  taxation.  Other  cities 
vue  "Colonies,"  ».  e.  communities  of  Roman  citi- 
l^ns  transpLinted,  like  garrisons  of  the  imperial 
city,  ic.*c  ■»  foreign  land.  Such  was  Philippi  (Acts 
xvi.  12).  Such  too  were  Coiinth,  Troas,  the  Fisi- 
dlan  Antioch.  The  inhabitants  were  for  the  most 
part  Romans  (Acts  xvi.  21),  and  their  magistrates 
delighted  in  the  Romcji  title  of  Praetor  {arpa- 
Tfiyof),  »nd  in  the  attendance  of  lictors  {(laPSovxol), 
Acts  xvi.  35.  (C.  and  H.  i.  315.) 

Augustus  divided  the  provinces  into  two  classes, 
1.)  iiDpeiial,  (w.)  Senatorial ;  retaining  in  bib  own 
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haiMis,  for  obvioui<  reasons,  those  prorinoa  ir}ert 
the  pi-esence  of  a  large  militnry  foree  was  Dc***- 
sary,  wid  committing  the  i»-aa>ful  and  unarmed 
provinces  to  the  Senate.  1'rie  Imperial  provincai 
at  first  were — Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Aegypt.  The  Senatorial  pro- 
vinces were  Africa.  Numidia,  Asia,  Achaea  and 
Kpirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and  Cy- 
rone,  Bithynia  and  Poiitus,  Sardinia,  Baetica  (Dion 
C.  liii.  12''.  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were 
subsequently  given  up  by  Augustus,  who  in  turn 
received  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate.  Many  other 
changes  were  made  afterwards.  The  N.  T.  writers 
invariably  designate  the  governors  of  Senatorial 
province-s  by  the  correct  title  of  ivdvvaToi,  pro- 
consuls  v^Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix.  38).  [Cyi'KC s.] 
For  the  governor  of  an  Imperial  province,  properly 
styled  "LegatusCaesaris"  (np«(rj8«wT^j),  the  word 
'Hyendiv  (Governor)  is  used  in  the  N.  T. 

The  provinces  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  Rome  and  her  citizens.  "  It  was  as  if  England 
were  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  own  admiuistra* 
tion  by  the  j)roceeds  of  a  tax  levied  on  her  Indian 
empire  "  (Liddell,  Hist,  of  Pome,  i.  p.  448).  In  old 
times  the  Roman  revenues  were  raised  mainly  from 
three  sources :  (1.)  The  domain  lands;  (2.)  A  direct 
tax  (tributum)  levied  upon  every  citizen  ;  (3.)  From 
customs,  tolls,  hai-bour  duties,  &o.  The  agi-arian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  extinguished 
the  fii-st  source  of  revenue  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  xvi.; 
Diireau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  430).  Roman  citizens  had 
ceased  to  pay  direct  taxes  since  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia,  B.C.  167  (Cic.  d»  Off.  ii.  22 ;  Plut. 
Aemil.  Paul.  38),  except  in  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. The  main  pail  of  the  Roman  revenue  was 
now  drawn  from  the  provinces  by  a  direct  tax 
{KriPffos,  (pSpos,  Matt.  xxii.  17 ,  Luke  xx.  22), 
amounting  probably  to  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  on 
the  estimated  produce  of  the  soil  (Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
ii.  p.  418).  The  indirect  taxes  too  (rtXrj,  vecti- 
galia.  Matt.  xvii.  25  ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  449) 
appear  to  have  been  very  heavy  (ibid.  ii.  452, 
448).  Augustus  on  coming  to  the  empire  found 
the  regular  sources  of  revenue  impaired,  while  his 
expenses  must  have  been  very  great.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  pay  of  the  anny,  he  is  said  to  liave 
supfiorted  no  less  than  200,000  citizens  in  idleness 
by  the  miserable  system  of  public  gratuities.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  careful  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  whole  empire,  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  more  than  once  in  his  reign.  [Census.]  For 
the  historical  difficulty  about  the  taxing  in  Luk« 
ii.  1,  see  Cyrenius.  Augustus  appears  to  have 
raised  both  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  (Duieau 
de  la  Malle,  ii.  433,  448). 

The  provinces  are  said  to  have  been  better  g<H 
vemed  under  the  Empire  than  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  those  of  the  emperor  better  th.in  those 
of  tlie  Senate  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76,  iv.  6  ;  Dion,  liii. 
14).  Two  important  changes  were  introduced  under 
the  Empire.  The  govemoi-s  received  a  fixed  jjay, 
and  the  term  of  their  command  was  prolonged 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §5).  But  the  old  mode  of 
levying  the  taxes  seems  to  have  been  continued. 
The  companies  who  fanned  the  taxes,  consisting 
generally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into  the 
Roman  ti-easury,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what 
they  could  from  the  provincials,  often  with  the 
connivance  and  support  of  the  provincial  govenior. 
The  work  was  done  chiefly  by  underlings  of  th« 
lowest  class  (poili tores).  These  are  the  publicans 
oftbeS.  T. 
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On  the  whole  it  seems  -loubtful  whether  th« 
frron^  nt"  the  provinces  can  /lave  been  matenally 
alleviated  undei'  the  Imperitil  govemmont.  It  is  not 
likely  that  such  nilers  as  Caligula  and  Nero  would 
be  vrupulous  about  the  means  used  foi  .-spleoishii  g 
their  ti-easury.  The  stories  relateil  jven  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  show  how  slight  wei-e  the  checks 
on  the  tyranny  of  provincial  governors.  See  the  stoiy 
of  Liciuus  iu  Gaul  {Diet,  of  Gr.  <^  Rom.  Biog.  suh 
voce),  and  that  of  the  Dalmatian  chief  (Dion,  Iv.). 
The  sutreriiigs  of  St.  Paul,  protected  as  he  was  to  a 
certain  extent  by  his  Roman  citizenship,  show  plainly 
how  little  a  provincial  had  to  hope  from  thu  justice 
of  a  Roman  governor. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  difficult  ques- 
*  on  tainting  to  Roman  provincial  government  raised 
1  John  xviii.  .HI.  It  may  be  surticient  here  to 
-rate,  that  according  to  stiict  Roman  law  the  Jews 
wijuid  lose  the  power  of  life  and  death  when  their 
country  became  a  province,  and  there  seems  no 
sufficient  re;aon  to  depart  fixwn  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  vei-se  just  cited.  See  Alford,  m  /.  c. 
Ou  the  other  side  see  Biacoe,  On  the  Acts,  p.  113. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
wheu  Christianity  appeared  has  otten  been  dwelt 
';pon,  as  nflbrding  obvious  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's 
I xpiession  that  the  "  fulness  of  time  had  come " 
{*iai.  iv.  4).  The  general  pei«ce  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  formation  of  military  roads,  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  the  march  of  the  legions,  the 
voyages  of  the  com  fleets,  the  general  increase  of 
traffic,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
West  as  Greek  haii  already  spread  in  the  East,  the 
estemal  unity  of  the  Empire,  offei-ed  facilities  hi- 
thei-to  unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  world-wide 
reliijion.  The  tendency  too  of  a  despotism  like  that 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  reduce  all  its  subjects  to  a 
dead  level,  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  breaking 
down  the  pride  of  privileged  races  and  national 
religions,  and  familiaiizing  men  with  the  truth  that 
"God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth"  (Acts  xvii.  24,  26).  But  still 
more  stinking  than  this  outwanl  preparation  for  the 
ditfusiou  of  the  (>os|)el  was  the  aj)pearance  of  a  deep 
and  wiile-spix-ad  comiption  which  seemed  to  defy 
any  human  remedy.  It  would  be  easy  to  accumu- 
l.itp  proof's  of  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of 
thi-  Romans  under  the  Empire.  It  is  needless  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  cornn)tion,  the  cruelty,  the 
sensuality,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  wickedness 
of  the  period  as  reveale<l  in  the  heathen  histonans 
and  satirists.  "  Viewed  as  n  national  or  political  his- 
tory," says  the  great  historian  of  Rome,  "  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire  is  sad  and  discouraging  in  the 
lasl  degree.  We  see  that  things  had  come  to  a 
point  at  which  no  earthly  power  could  affbixl  any 
help;  we  now  have  the  development  of  dead  powers 
tisteail  of  that  of  a  vital  energy  "  (Niebuhr,  Lect. 
V.  194).  Notwithstanding  the  outward  appearance 
of  peace,  unity,  and  reviving  j»rosperity,  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  must  have  been  one  of  great 
miseiy.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  probably 
one-half  of  the  population  consisted  of  slaves,  the 
gieat  inequality  of  wealth  at  a  time  when  a  whole 
jTovin**  roiild  be  owiieil  by  six  landowners,  the 
>'-  ia<s,  the  utter  want  of  any 

-  distress  such  as  are  found 

u > ;..os,    the    inhuman  tone  of 

fseling  and  pi-actice  generally  prevailing,  forbid  us 
to  tnink  favoniably  of  the  happineM  of  the  w>rlt) 
m  cne  tamous  Augu.stan  age.  We  must  renicrciber 
that  **  thwe  were  no  public  luikS|iitals,  no  ;iu>utu- 
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tions  for  the  rriief  of  the  infirm  and  poor,  n  >  societiti 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind 
from  motives  of  charity.  Nothmg  was  ione  to 
promote  the  instruction  of  th^  lowtr  classes,  v>- 
thing  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  domestic  slavery. 
Charity  and  general  phibuthrooy  were  so  littlt 
regarded  as  duties,  tliat  it  niquii-es  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  times  t« 
find  any  allusion  to  them"  (Arnold's  Later  Roman 
Comtiumicealth,  ii.  398).  If  we  add  to  this  th»t 
there  was  probably  not  a  single  religion,  except  the 
Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  its  professors  to  be  real,  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  the  world  which  Christianity  had  to 
reforni  and  purify.  We  venture  to  quote  an  elo- 
quent description  of  its  •'  slow,  imperceptible,  con- 
tinuous aggression  on  the  heathenism  of  the  Roman 
Empire." 

"  Christianity  was  gradually  withdrawing  some 
of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the  vices,  the  igno- 
rance, the  misery  of  that  corrupted  social  system. 
It  was  ever  instilling  feelings  of  humanity,  yet  un- 
known or  coldly  commended  by  an  impotent  philo- 
sophy, among  men  and  women  whose  infant  eara 
had  been  habituated  to  the  shrieks  of  dying  gla- 
diators ;  it  was  giving  dignity  to  minds  prostrate<? 
by  years,  almost  centuries,  of  degi"ading  despotism; 
it  Wi»s  nui-tuiing  purity  and  modesty  of  manners  in 
an  unspeakable  state  of  depravation;  it  was  e» 
shrining  the  marriage-bed  in  a  sanctity  long  almost 
entirely  lost,  and  rekindling  to  a  steady  warmth 
the  domestic  affections ;  it  was  substituting  a  simple^ 
calm,  and  rational  faith  for  the  wom-out  supersti- 
tions of  heathenism;  gently  establishing  in  the  soul 
of  man  the  sense  ot  immortality,  till  it  became  3 
natural  and  inextinguishable  part  of  his  moral 
being"  (Milman's  Ldtin  Christianity,  i.  p.  24). 

The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  Empire 
are  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  especially  in  ch. 
xi.  30-40,  and  in  ii.  40,  vii.  7,  17-19,  according  to 
the  common  intei-prefcition  of  the  "  fourth  king- 
dom ;"  comp.  2  Esdr.  xi.  1 ,  but  see  Daniel.  Accord- 
ing to  some  interpreters  the  Romans  are  intended  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  49-57.  For  the  mystical  notices  of 
Rome  in  the  Revelation  comp.  Rome.     [J.  J.  H.] 

ROMANS,    THE    EPISTLE   TO   THE. 

1.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  fixed  with  more  al>- 
solute  certainty  and  >Wthin  narrower  limits,  thau 
that  of  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  determine  the  time  of  writing. 
F\rst.  Certain  names  in  the  salutations  point  to 
Corinth,  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
sent.  (I.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchreae,  oiif 
of  the  port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the 
Romans  (xvi.  1,  2).  (2.)  Gains,  in  whose  house 
St.  Paul  was  lodged  at  the  time  (xvi.  23),  is  pix>- 
bably  the  person  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  Corinthian  Church  in  1  Cor.  i.  14, 
though  the  name  was  very  common.  (3. J  Erastus, 
here  designated  "  the  treasurer  of  the  city"  (olico- 
v6tiiOS,  xvi.  23,  E.  V.  "  chamberkin  ")  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv. 
20 ;  sec  also  Acts  xix.  22).  Secondly.  Having  thus 
determined  the  place  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  visit  recorded 
in  Acts  XX.  3,  during  the  winter  and  spring  following 
the  Apostle's  long  residence  at  Ephesua,  as  tlie  occa« 
sion  on  which  the  Epi-stle  was  written.  For  St.  Paul, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing the  contiibutions  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  t« 
Jerusidein  (xv.  2.^•27^,  and  •  uiaiporison  with  Acia 
ix.  22,  uiv.  !T,  ana  also  1  C«r.  xtI.  4 ;  2  Cur.  ruu 
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1,  2,  ii  I  ff.,  shows  thxt  he  vras  so  engt^M  at  this 
period  of  his  life.  (See  Paley's  I/orae  Paultnae,  en. 
li.  §1.)  Moreover,  in  this  Epistle  he  declares  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  Romans  after  he  hits  been  at 
Jeiusalem  (xt.  23-25),  and  that  such  was  his  de- 
sign at  this  particular  time  appears  from  a  casual 
notice  in  Acts  xix.  21. 

The  I'.pisfle  then  was  written  from  Corinth  during 
St.  Pa'il's  third  missionaiy  journey,  on  the  ocaision 
of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the  Acts. 
On  this  occasion  he  remained  three  months  in 
n  recce  (Acts  xx.  3).  When  he  left,  the  sea  was 
alnady  navigable,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Jerusalem  when  he  was  obliged  to  change  his 
pi  VIS.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  have  been 
late  in  the  spring,  because  after  passing  through 
Macedonia  and  visiting  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  reach  Jerusalem  by 
Pentecost  (xx.  16).  It  was  therefore  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Itomans  was  written.  According  to  the  most  pro- 
nable  system  of  chronology,  adopted  by  Anger  and 
Wieseler,  this  would  be  the  year  a.D.  58. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed  in 
chronological  connexion  with  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galalians  and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  within  the  twelve  months  preceding. 
The  Fii-st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus,  the  Second  from  Mace- 
donia when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  most  probably  either 
in  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  t.  e. 
after  the  Epistles  to  the  Coiinthians,  though  the 
date  of  the  Galatian  Epistle  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
[Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  We  shall  have 
to  notice  the  relations  existing  between  these  contem- 
poraneous Epibtles  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  each  other  in  style  and  matter — a 
much  greater  resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to 
any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  They  are  at  once 
the  most  intense  and  most  vaiied  in  feeling  and  ex- 
pression— if  we  may  so  say,  the  most  Pauline  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  When  Baur  excepts  these  four 
Epistles  alone  from  his  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters  bearing  St.  Paul's 
name  {Pauhis,  der  Apostel)  this  is  a  mere  caricature 
of  sober  criticism  ;  but  underlying  this  eironeous 
exaggeration  is  the  fact,  that  the  Epistles  of  this 
period—  St.  Paul's  thii-d  missionary  journey — have 
a  character  and  an  intensity  peculiarly  their  own, 
corresponding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle's 
outward  and  inward  life  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  Vox  the  special  characteristics  of  this 
group  of  Epistles,  see  a  paper  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  in  the  Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil., 
lii.  p.  289. 

3.  The  occasion  which  prompted  this  Epistle, 
and  the  circtimstcincej  attending  its  writing,  were 
as  follows.  St.  Paul  had  long  pui-posed  visiting 
Rome,  and  still  reta'ned  this  purpose,  wishing  also 
to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i.  9-13,  xv.  22-29). 
For  the  time  however,  he  was  prevented  from  car- 
rying out  his  design,  as  he  was  bound  for  Jeru- 
salem with  the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and 
meanwhile  he  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Romans, 
to  supply  the  lack  of  his  pei-sonal  teaching.  Phoebe, 
fcdeaconess  of  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Cenchreac, 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome  (xvi.  1,  2), 
»nd  pi-obably  conveyed  the  letter.  The  body  of  the 
Epistle  was  written  at  the  Apostle's  dictation  by 
Tertias  (xvi.  22) ;  but  perhaps  we  may  infer  trom 
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the  abruptness  of  the  final  doxology,  that  it  wu 
added  by  the  Apostle  himself,  more  especially  as  w« 
gather  from  other  Epistles  that  it  was  his  practice 
to  conclude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  to  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  the 
letter,  and  frequently  also  to  impress  some  importatt 
truth  more  strongly  on  his  readers. 

4.  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  involve*! 
in  obscurity.  If  it  had  been  founded  by  St.  Peter, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  Epistle  and  in  tlie 
letters  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  would  admit 
of  no  explanation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  no 
other  Apostle  was  the  Founder.  In  this  veiy 
Epistle,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  mention 
of  his  proposed  visit  to  Rome,  the  Apostle  declares 
that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  build  on  another  man's 
foundation  (xv.  20),  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  he 
violated  it  in  this  instance.  Again,  he  speaks  of 
the  Romans  as  especially  falling  to  his  share  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (i.  13),  with  an  evident  re- 
ference to  the  partition  of  the  field  of  labour  between 
himself  and  St.  Peter,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  7-9. 
Moreover,  when  he  declares  his  wish  to  impart 
some  spiritual  gift  (x<i/"fM<*)  ^  them,  "  that  they 
might  be  established "  (i.  1 1),  this  implies  that 
they  hiid  not  yet  been  visited  by  an  Apostle,  and 
that  St.  Paul  contemplated  supplying  the  defect, 
as  was  done  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in  the  ana- 
logous case  of  the  Churches  founded  by  Philip  in 
Samaria  (Acts  viii.  14-17). 

The  stiiiement  in  the  Clementines  {Horn.  i.  §6) 
that  the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rome 
during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  is  evidently  a  fiction 
for  the  purposes  of  the  romance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  foundation  of  this  Church 
dates  very  far  back.  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  salutes 
certain  believers  resident  in  Rome — Andronicus  and 
Junia  (or  Junianus  ?) — adding  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Apostles,  and  that  they  were 
converted  to  Christ  before  himself  (xvi.  7),  for  such 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  rendered 
somewhat  ambiguous  by  the  position  of  the  relative 
pronouns.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  Romans, 
"  both  Jews  and  jjrosel ytes,"  pi-esent  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  [ol  iiriSTifiovt'TfS  'Pafuxloi,  'lovSatol  rr 
Kol  ■irpo(r'fi\vroi.  Acts  ii.  10),  carried  back  the 
earliest  tidings  of  the  new  doctrine,  or  the  Gospel 
may  have  first  reached  the  imperial  city  through 
those  who  were  scattered  abroad  to  escape  the  perse- 
cution which  followed  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts 
viii.  4,  xi.  19).  At  all  events,  a  close  and  constant 
communication  was  kept  up  between  the  Jewish 
residents  in  Rome  and  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
Palestine  by  the  exigencies  of  commerce,  in  which  they 
became  more  and  more  engrossed,  as  their  national 
hopes  declined,  and  by  the  custom  of  repairing  regu- 
larly to  their  sacred  festivals  at  Jerusalem.  Again, 
the  imperial  edicts  alternately  banishing  and  recall" 
ing  the  Jews  (compare  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  Claudius, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §3,  with  Suet.  Claud.  25)  must 
have  kept  up  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  migration 
between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  the  case  of  Aquila 
and  PriscilLi  (Acts  xviii.  2  ;  see  Paley,  lior.  Paul,  e, 
ii.  §2),  probably  represents  a  numerous  class  through 
whose  means  the  opinions  and  doctrines  promulgated 
in  Palestine  might  reach  the  metropolis.  At  fii-st 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  there 
in  a  confused,  and  imperfc-ct  form,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of  Apo'los 
at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  25),  or  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-3).    As  time  sdvanced  and 
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better  instnicted  teachers  arrived,  the  clouds  would 
padually  clear  away,  till  at  length  the  presem«  ot" 
the  p'eat  Apostle  himself  at  Rome,  dispen«<l  the 
mists  ot' Judaism  which  still  hung  about  the  lioman 
Church.  Long  after  Christianity  had  taken  up  a 
position  of  direct  antagonism  to  Judaism  in  Rome, 
heathen  statesmen  and  writers  still  peraisted  in  con- 
founding the  one  with  the  other.  (See  Merivale, 
I/ist.  of  Roine,  vi.  p.  278,  &c.) 

5.  A  question  next  arises  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  Roni'tn  Church,  at  the  time  when  .St.  Paul 
wrote.  Did  the  Apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a 
(■entile  community,  or,  if  the  two  elements  wei-e 
combined,  was  one  or  other  pi-edominant  so  as  to 
give  a  character  to  the  whole  Church?  Either 
utreroe  has  been  vigorously  maintained,  Baur  for 
instance  asserting  that  .^t.  Paul  was  writing  to 
Jewish  Christians,  Olshausen  arguing  that  the  Ro- 
man Chuit:h  consisted  almost  solely  of  Gentiles. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  seeic  the  truth  in  some  in- 
tei-mediate  position.  Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the 
ditficulty  in  the  supposition  that  the  members  of 
the  Roman  Church,  though  Gentiles,  had  passed 
through  a  phase  of  Jewish  proselytism.  This  will 
explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Epistle,  but 
not  all.  It  is  more  proluible  that  St.  Paul  addressed 
a  mixed  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  latter 
perhaps  being  the  more  numerous. 

There  are  certainly  passages  which  imply  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity.  The  use  of  the  second  person  in  ad- 
dressing the  Jews  (chaps,  iu  and  iii.)  b  clearly  not 
assumed  merely  for  argumentative  purposes,  but 
applies  to  a  portion  at  least  of  those  into  whose 
hands  the  letter  would  fall.  The  constant  appeals 
to  the  authority  of  "  the  law  "  may  in  many  cases 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Jewish  education  of  the 
Gentile  believers  (so  Jowett,  vol.  ii.  p.  22),  but 
sometimes  they  seem  too  direct  and  positive  to 
admit  of  this  explanation  (iii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  the 
7th  chapter  St.  Paul  appears  to  be  addressing  Jews, 
as  thooe  who  like  himself  had  once  been  under 
'  he  dominion  of  the  law,  but  had  been  delivered 
om  it  in  Christ  (see  especially  verses  4  and  6). 
Aud  when  in  xi.  1.3,  he  says  "  I  am  speaking  to 
you — the  Genftles,"  this  very  limiting  expression 
"  the  Gentiles,"  implies  that  the  letter  was  addressed 
to  not  a  few  to  whom  the  term  would  not  apply. 

Again,  if  we  analyse  the  list  of  names  in  the 
1  Otti  chapter,  and  assume  that  this  list  approximately 
rrpifsents  the  proportion  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the 
Roman  Church  (an  assumption  at  least  not  impro- 
babl'?),  we  arrive  at  the  same  result.  It  is  true 
tliat  .Mary,  or  rather  Mariam  (xvi.  6),  is  the  only 
ttrictly  Jewish  name.  But  this  fact  is  not  worth 
the  stress  apparently  laid  on  it  by  Mr.  Jowett  (ii. 
p.  27).  Kor  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ver.  3)  were 
Jews  (Acts  xviii.  2,  26),  and  the  Church  which  met 
;,,  .k ..-  I.  .,se  was  probnbly  of  the  same  nation. 
iid  Junia  (or  Junias  ?  ver.  7)  are  called 
>'  r.iMsmen.     The  same  term  is  applied  to 

ileiodion  (ver.  liy  These  persons  then  must  have 
lioen  Jews,  whether  "  kinsmen "  is  taken  in  the 
•r  the  more  restricted  sense.  The  name  Apelles 
V  1 '  i),  thoui;h  a  heathen  name  also,  was  most 
..  louly  borne  by  Jews,  as  appears  from  Horace, 
Sat.  I.  V.  100.  It  the  Aristobulu*  of  ver.  10  was 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  hoase,  as  seems 
probable,  we  have  also  in  "  the  household  of  Aristo- 
fculus "  several  Jewish  converts.  Altogether  it  ap- 
peal's that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  Christiaa  be- 
'ierara  mentioned  in  tbcac  nlutotioas  tMre  Jmh, 
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even  supposing  that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  ani 
Latin  names,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  were 
heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  elemtnt 
in  the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty.  The 
captives  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompeius  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  metropolis 
[Rome].  Since  that  time  they  had  largely  in- 
ci-eased.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  we  hear  of 
above  8000  resident  Jews  attaching  themselves  to  a 
Jewish  embassy  which  appealed  to  this  emperor  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xvii.  11,  §1).  The  same  emperor  gave 
them  a  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  allowed  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (Philo,  Leg.  ad 
Caium,  p.  568  JJ.).  .\bout  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  wrote,  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Ju- 
daism, echoes  the  famous  expression  of  Hoj-acc  {Ep. 
ii.  1,  156)  respecting  the  Greeks — "  victi  victoribus 
leges  dederunt "  (Seneca,  in  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei, 
vi.  11).  And  the  bitter  satire  of  Juvenal  and  in- 
dignant complaints  of  Tacitus  of  the  spread  of  the 
infection  through  Roman  society,  are  well  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  gi-eat  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church 
must  necessarily  have  been  in  great  measure  a 
Gentile  Church ;  and  the  language  of  the  Epistle 
bears  out  this  supposition.  It  is  professedly  a:<  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  that  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Romans  (i.  5).  He  hopes  to  have  some  fruit  among 
them,  as  he  had  among  the  other  Gentiles  (i.  13). 
Later  on  in  the  Epistle  he  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the 
thiitl  person,  as  if  iiddi-essing  Gentiles,  "  I  could 
wish  that  myself  were  accursed  for  my  brethren, 
my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites,  etc." 
(ix.  3,  4).  And  again,  "  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
to  God  for  them  is  that  they  might  be  saved  "  (x.  1, 
the  right  reading  is  Irrip  avreiy,  not  ^ip  rov  'Itr- 
pa9)X  as  in  the  Received  Text).  Compare  also  xi.  23, 
25,  and  especially  xi.  30,  "  For  as  ye  in  times  past  did 
not  believe  God  ...  so  did  these  also  (t.  e,  the  Jews) 
now  not  believe,"  etc.  In  all  these  passages  St. 
Paul  cleai'ly  addresses  himself  to  Gentile  readers. 

These  Gentile  converts,  however,  were  not  for 
the  most  part  native  Romans.  Sti-ange  as  the  pa- 
radox appears,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek  and 
not  a  I^tin  Church.  It  is  clearly  established  that 
the  eaiiy  l.atin  vei-sions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  not  for  the  use  of  Rome,  but  of  the  provinces, 
especially  Africa  (Westcott,  Canon,  p.  269).  All 
the  literature  of  the  early  Roman  Church  was 
written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  names  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  two  centuries  are 
with  but  few  exceptions  Greek.  (See  Milman,  Latin 
Christ,  i.  27.)  And  in  acconlance  with  these  facts 
we  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  names 
in  the  salutations  of  this  Epistle  are  (!reek  names; 
while  of  the  exceptions,  Prisdlla,  AquiU,  and  Junia 
(or  Junias),  weiv  certainly  Jews  ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  F.ufus,  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  is 
the  same  mentioned  Mark  xv.  21.  Julia  was  pro- 
bably a  dependent  of  the  imfierial  household,  ai;d 
derived  her  name  accordingly.  The  only  Roman 
names  remaining  are  Amplias  (i.  e.  Ampliatus)  and 
Urbanus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  lut  their 
names  are  of  late  growth,  and  oeiiaiuly  do  not  point 
to  an  old  Roman  stock.  It  was  therefore  from  the 
Greek  population  of  Rome,  pure  or  mixed,  that  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  was  almost  entii-eSy 
drawn.  And  this  might  be  expected.  The  Greeks 
formed  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole 
paopb  of  RflMc.    They  were  the  most  baj  mi 
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tdTciitui°0UK,  nnd  also  (he  most  intelligent  of  tlie 
BiidJIe  and  lower  clatiscs  of  society.  The  influence 
whicn  they  were  aoniiriiig  by  their  numbers  and 
reiTsatility  is  a  coiiatnnt  th'me  of  reproach  in  the 
Roman  philosoplier  and  satirist  (Juv.  iii.  60-80,  vi. 
84  ;  Tac.  de  Omt.  29).  They  complain  that  the 
national  characer  is  undei-mined,  that  the  whole 
dty  has  become  Greeic.  Speaking  the  language 
of  international  intercourse,  and  brought  by  their 
restleas  habits  into  contact  with  foreign  religions, 
the  Greeks  had  im-ger  opportunities  than  others  of 
acquainting  themsei  ve  with  the  tmths  of  the  Gospel : 
while  at  thj  same  time  holding  more  loosely  to  tra- 
ditional beliefs,  and  with  minds  naturally  more 
enquiring,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  welcome 
these  truths  when  they  came  in  their  way.  At  all 
events,  for  whatevf  r  reason,  the  Gentile  convei-ts  at 
Rome  were  Greeks,  not  Romans:  and  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  transciiber 
of  the  Syriac  Pe.'hito,  that  this  letter  wi\s  written 
"in  the  Latin  tongue,"  (JTNDn).  Every  line  in 
the  Kpistle  bespeaks  an  original. 

When  we  enquire  into  the  probable  i-aiik  and 
station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of  the 
nnmes  in  the  list  of  salutations  agaiu  give*  an  ap- 
pi'oxiraate  answer.  These  names  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society. 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  columbaria  of  the 
fi-eedmen  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperore, 
(See  Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil.  iv.  p.  57.) 
It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  they  were 
the  same  j>ei'sons,  but  at  all  events  the  identity  of 
names  points  to  the  same  social  rank.  Among  the 
less  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  officers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  of  the  imjjerial  palace — whether  Jews  or 
Greeks — the  Gospel  would  first  find  a  finn  footing. 
To  this  last  class  allusion  is  made  in  Phil.  iv.  22, 
"  they  that  are  of  Caesar's  household."  From  these 
it  would  gradually  work  upwards  and  downwai-ds ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  in  respect  of  rank  the 
Church  of  Rome  wa«  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  "  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  "  were  called  (1  Cor.  i.  26;. 

It  seems  probable  from  whiit  has  been  said  above, 
that  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  composed 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  nearly  equal  portions.  This 
feet  finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether  true 
or  fajse,  which  represents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pa  al  as 
presiding  at  the  same  time  over  the  Church  at 
Rome  ^Dionys.  Cor.  ap.  Euseb.  IT.  E.  ii.  25 ;  Iren. 
iii.  3).  Possibly  also  the  discrepancies  in  the  lists 
of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  may  find  a  sol  ation 
(Pearson,  Minor  Theol.  Works,  ii.  449;  Buosen, 
ffippoli/ttts,  i.  p.  44),  in  the  joint  Episcopate  of 
Linus  and  Cletus,  the  one  ruling  over  the  Jewisli,  the 
other  over  the  Gentile  congregation  of  the  metropolis. 
If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an  important  testi- 
mony to  the  view  here  maintained,  though  w  e  canr 
not  suppose  that  in  St.  Paul's  time  the  two  elements 
of  the  Roman  Church  had  distinct  organizations. 

b.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Church 
explains  the  general  character  of  the  EpistU  to  the 
Romans.  In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should 
expect  to  find  not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a 
single  form  of  error,  but  the  coincidence  of 'lifferent 
and  opposing  forms.  The  Gospel  had  here  to  contend 
not  specially  with  Judaism  nor  specially  with  heathen- 
ism, but  with  both  together.  It  was  therefoi  e  the  bu- 
rinest  of  the  Christian  Teacher  to  reconci  le  the  opposing 
diificnWes  and  to  hold  out  a  meeting  point  in  tne 
GotpeL     This  is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  does  in  the 
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EpIstiL  to  the  Romans,  and  what  from  the  a.-cUlD> 
stances  of  the  case  he  was  well  enabled  to  do.  lie 
was  addressing  a  large  and  varied  community  wiuch 
had  not  been  founded  by  himself,  and  with  which  ho 
had  ha<l  nc  direct  intercourse.  Again,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  letter  was  specially  written  to  an- 
swer any  doubts  or  settle  any  controversies  then 
rife  in  the  Roman  Church.  There  were  therefoi-e 
no  disturbing  infiuences,  such  as  arise  out  of  per- 
sonal relations,  or  peculiar  circumstances,  to  derangb 
a  general  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature 
and  working  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time  tht 
vast  importance  of  the  metropolitan  Church,  which 
could  not  have  been  overlooked  even  by  an  unin- 
spired teacher,  naturally  pointed  it  out  to  the 
Apostle,  as  the  *^ttest  bo<ly  to  whom  to  address 
such  an  exposition.  Thus  the  Kpistle  to  the  lio- 
mans  is  more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter.  If  we 
remove  the  personal  allusions  in  the  opening  vei-ses, 
and  the  salutations  at  the  close,  it  seems  not  more 
particularly  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  to 
any  other  Church  of  Christendom.  In  this  re-spect 
it  differs  widely  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  with  which  as  being  written  about 
tne  same  time  it  may  most  fairly  be  compai^ed, 
and  which  are  full  of  pei-sonal  and  direct  allusions. 
In  one  instance  alone  we  seem  to  trace  a  special  re- 
ference to  the  Church  of  the  metropolis.  The  in- 
junction of  obedience  to  temporal  rulers  (xiii.  1) 
would  most  fitly  be  addi-essed  to  a  congregation 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  imperial  government, 
and  the  more  so,  as  Rome  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  fi«quent  disturbances  on  the  part  of  either 
Jews  or  Christians  arising  out  of  a  feverish  and 
restless  anticipation  of  Messiah's  coming  (Suet. 
Claud.  25).  Other  apparent  exceptions  admit  of  a 
diffei-ent  explanation. 

7.  This  explanation  is  in  fact  to  be  sought  in  m 
relation  to  the  contemporaneous  Epistles.  The 
letter  to  the  Romans  closes  the  group  of  F^jnstles 
written  during  the  second  missionary  joumey.  Tiiis 
group  contains  besides,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
lettei-s  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  written 
probably  within  the  i&if  months  preceding.  At 
Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  the  stronghold  of 
heathendom,  the  Gospel  would  encounter  its  severest 
sti-uggle  with  Gentile  vices  and  prejudices.  In  Ga- 
latia,  which  either  from  natural  sympathy  or  from 
close  contact  seems  to  have  been  more  exposed  to 
Jewish  influence,  than  any  other  Church  within  St. 
Paul's  sphere  of  lalwur,  it  had  a  sharp  contest  with 
Judaism.  In  the  Epistles  to  these  two  Churches 
we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towards  the 
Gentile  and  Jewish  world  respectively.  These 
letters  are  direct  and  special.  They  are  evoked  by 
present  emergencies,  aie  directed  against  actual  evils, 
are  full  of  personal  applications.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  the  summary  of  what  he  had  writteu 
before,  the  result  of  his  dealing  with  the  two  anta- 
gonistic forms  of  error,  the  gathering  together  ol 
the  fi-agmentary  teaching  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Galatian  letters.  What  is  there  immediate,  irre- 
gular, and  of  partial  application,  is  here  arranged 
and  completed,  and  thrown  into  a  general  form. 
Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  treatment  of  the  Mosaic 
law  points  to  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in 
dealing  with  the  Galatian  Church,  while  on  the 
other  his  cautions  against  antinomian  excesses  (Rom. 
vi.  15,  &c.),  and  his  precepts  against  giving  offence 
in  the  matter  of  meats  and  the  obseiTance  of  dayj 
(Rom.  xiv.),  remind  us  of  the  errors  which  he  had 
to  correct  in  his  Corinthiar  .-Mnveits.    (Comjiar 
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I  Cor.  \l.  12  ff.,  and  I  Cor.  viii.  1  fl.)  Those  in- 
functions  then  which  seem  at  Hmt  sight  special, 
^>}>'ar  not  to  he  (liri\;t«d  acain-''t  anj  actual  known 
la. lings  in  the  Hnmaa  Church,  but  to  be  i'jgjrested 
by  tlie  possibility  of  those  irregularities  ocotrrinir  in 
Rt>nie  whi<h  fi«  had  alreaily  encountered  elsewhere. 

8.  Viewing  this  Kpistle  then  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to 
eipl.-un  certain  phenoineiui  in  the  text.  In  the 
rece  ved  text  a  doxology  stani.is  at  the  clo«  of  the 
Kpistle  (xvi.  25-27 J.  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  this  position,  but  there  is 
I'-^j'-ctable  authority  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
eh.  \iv.  In  some  texts  again  it  is  found  in  both 
plitces,  while  others  omit  it  entirely.  How  can  we 
a-i-oait  for  this?  It  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
di-^i>>-iit  t'fio  ceiiiiineness  of  the  doxology  itself :  but 
tiip.e  is  L'l  MKticient  ground  for  this  view.  The 
aiguments  a^'.iiast  its  genuineness  on  the  gi'ound 
of  style,  advanced  by  Reirhe,  are  met  and  refuted 
by  Fritzsche  (Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  xixv.).  Baur  goes 
»till  farther,  and  rejects  the  two  last  chaptere ;  but 
such  an  inference  falls  without  the  range  of  sober 
criticism.  The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  letter  was  circu- 
lated at  an  early  date  (whether  during  the  .Apostle's 
lifetime  or  not  it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forms, 
both  with  and  without  the  two  last  chapters.  In 
the  shorter  form  it  was  divested  as  far  as  possible 
of  its  epistolai-y  character  by  abstracting  the  per- 
sonal matter  addi-essed  especially  to  the  Romans, 
the  doxology  being  retained  at  the  close.  A  still 
further  attempt  to  strip  this  Epistle  of  any  special 
references  is  found  in  MS.  G,  which  omits  iy  'Pdixji 
(i.  7),  and  toIj  iv  'Pufiri  (i.  15),  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  at  the  same  time  that  this  M.S.  omits  the 
doxology  entirely,  and  leaves  a  space  after  ch.  xiv. 
This  view  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  parallel  case 
of  the  opening  of  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  in  which 
there  is  very  high  authority  for  omitting  the  woi-ds 
if  'E^fVy,  and  which  beam  strong  marks  of  having 
been  intended  for  a  circular  letter. 

9.  In  describing  the  purport  aC  this  Epistle  we 
may  start  from  St.  Paul's  own  words,  which,  stand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may 
be  tAken  as  giving  a  summary  of  the  contents : 
"  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  evciy  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  tirst  and 
also  to  the  (ireek :  for  therein  is  the  righteousness 
of  God  revenled  from  faith  to  feith  "  (i.  16,  17). 
.At  rordingly  the  Epistle  has  been  described  as  com- 
prising "  the  )-eligious  philosophy  of  the  world's 
I  ^'"ry."  The  world  in  its  religious  a.spect  is 
iiv  i.-<l  into  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  different  posi- 
-<  '  .  iif  the  two  as  regards  their  past  and  present 

•  it;.)ti  to  God,  and  their  future  prospects,  are  ex- 
j  i.iuiwi.  The  atonement  of  ('hrist  is  the  centre  of 
religious  history.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  is  the  key  whicit  unlocLs  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  the  divine  dispensation. 

The  Epistle,  from  its  general  charscter,  leods 
it    '•'  .(>iiiiily  to  an  arutli/ti»  than  is  oflen  the 

t.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  bo.iy  of  the 
fs  of  four  pfdlioitH,  of  which  the  firet 
and  last  relate  to  personal  matters,  the  second  is 
argumentative  and  doctrinal,  and  the  third  piac- 
tical  and  hortatory.  The  following  is  a  table  of  its 
O0Dt«nt8 : — 

Salutation  (i.  1-7).  The  Apostle  at  the  outset 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle  in  the  exprossions 
"  called  Hh  an  apostle,"  "  catUd  as  saints.  '*  IMrine 
face  is  everything,  hunan  msrit  nothing. 

VOL.  iiL 
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I.  Pei-sonal  explanatioiK.    Purposed  visit  to  hc:ti 
(i.  8-15). 

II.  Doctrinal  (i.  16-xi.  36). 

The  genera/  proposition.  The  Gospel  is  'hs 
salvation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  This 
salvation  comes  by  faith  (i.  16,  17). 
The  rest  of  this  section  is  taken  up  in  esta. 
blishing  this  thesis,  and  drawing  deductions 
from  it,  or  correcting  misappi-ehensions. 
(a)  All  alike  were  under  condemnation  before 
the  Gospel : 

The  heathen  (i.  18-32). 
The  Jew  (ii.  1-29). 
Objections  to  this  statement  answered  (iii, 

1-8). 
And  the   position   itself   established  from 
Scripture  (iii,  9-20). 
(6)  A  righteousness  (justification)  is  revealed 
under  the  Gospel,  which  being  of  faith,  not 
of  law,  is  also  universal  (iii.  21-26). 
And  boasting  is  thereby  excluded  (iii.  27-31). 
Of  this  justification  by  &ith  Abraham  is  an 

example  (iv.  1-25). 
Thus  then  we  are  justified  in  Christ,  in  whom 

alone  we  glory  (v.  1-11). 
And   this   acceptance    in   Christ    is    as    nui- 
rersal  as  was  the  condemnation  in  Adam 
(t.  12-19). 
(c)  The  moral  consequences  of  otir  delirarw 

ance. 
The  law  was  given  to  multiply  sin  (v.  20, 
21).     When  we  died  to  the  law  we  died  to 
sin  (vi.  1-14).     The  abolition  of  the  law, 
however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moral  license 
(vi.  15-23).     On  the  contrary,  as  the  law 
has  passed  away,  so  must  sin,  for  sin  and 
the  law  are  correlative ;  at  the  same  time 
this  is  no  disparagement  of  the   law,  but 
rather   a   proof  of  human    weakness   (vii. 
1-25).     So  henceforth  in  Christ  we  are  free 
from  sin,  we  have  the  Spirit,  and  look  for>- 
ward  in  hope,  triumphing  over  our  present 
afflictions  (viii.  1-39). 
(<f)  The  rejection  of  the  Jeics  is  a  matter  ci 
deep  sorrow  (ix.  1-5). 
Yet  we  must  remember — 
(i.)  That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole 
people,  but  only  to  a  select  seed  (iz.  6-13) 
And  the  absolute  purpose  of  God  in  so 
ordaining  is  not  to  be  canvassed  by  man 
(ix.  14-19). 
(ii.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justification 
aright,  and  so  missed  it.     This  justifica- 
tion was  promised  by  faith,  and  is  offered 
to  all  alike,  the  preaiching  to  the  Gentiles 
being  implied  therein.    "The  character  and 
results  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  are  fort- 
shadowed  in  Scripture  (z.  1-21). 

(iii.)  That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not 
final.  This  rejection  has  been  the  meitns 
of  gathering  in  the  Gcntiks,  and  through 
the  Gentiles  they  themselres  will  ulti* 
matcly  be  brought  to  Christ  (zi.  1-36). 

III.  Practical  exhortations  (xii.  1-xr.  l.H). 

(a)  To  holiness  of  life  and  to  charity  in  gciH^ 
ml,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  rulers  ben  ^ 
iocukated  by  the  way  (xii.  1-xiii.  14'^ 

(b)  And  iDore  particularly  against  giTib| 
otlmta  to  weaker  brethren  (zIt.  l-i  /.  13',. 
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IV.  Personal  itintfem.  I      1 1.  The  Oommentaries  <m  this  Epmtle  ai«  rcrj 

\u)  The  Apostle's  motive  in  writing  the  letter,  I  numerous,  as  miirht  be  expected  from  it£  iropirt- 
and  his  intention  of  visiting  the  liomans  ance.  (H  the  many  pjitristic  exjxisitions  only  ;>  "ew 
(xv.  14-33).  are  now  extant.     The  work  of  Oiigen  is  pie8«Tre<* 

(ft)  Greetings  (xvi.  1-23).  entire  only  in  a  loose  Latin  tnmslation  of  l'.ufiau?i 


The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction  and  doxologr 

(xvi.  24-27). 
While  this  Epistle  contains  the  fullest  and  most 
•ystematic  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  teaching,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  very  striking  tipresf.ion  of  his 
character.  Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  afiectionat* 
nature,  and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling  un- 
welcome topics  appear  more  strongly  than  when 
he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  bi«  fcllow-coun- 
tiyinen  the  .Jews, 

The  reader  may  be  refened  especially  to  the 
iTitroductio.-.s  of  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  and  Jowctt, 
for  suggestive  remarks  relating  to  the  scope  and 
purport  of  the  F'pistle  to  the  Homans. 

10.  Internal  evidence  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
it  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  Even  the 
•weeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  not  go  beyond  con- 
demning the  two  last  chapters  as  spurious.  But 
■while  the  Epistle  bears  in  itself  the  strongest 
proofs  of  its  Pauline  authorship,  the  exttmal  testi- 
mony m  Its  favour  is  not  inconsiderable. 

Tho  reference  to  Kom.  ii.  4  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15  is 
indeed  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  Epistle  of 
•St.  James  again  (ii.  14),  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Dorvei-sions  of  St.  Paul's  language  and  doctrine 
which  has  several  points  of  contact  with  the  Epistle 
to  tlie  Romans,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  oral  rather  than  the  written  tieaching  of  the 
Apostle,  as  the  dates  seem  to  require.  It  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  to  cite  the 
N.  T.  wiitei-s  by  name,  but  marked  passages  from 
the  Romans  ai-e  found  embedded  in  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  I'olycarp  (Rom.  i.  29-32  in  Clem. 
Cor.  c.  XXXV.,  and  Rom.  xiv.  10,  12,  in  Polyc. 
Phil.  c.  vi.).  It  seems  also  to  have  been  dii-ectly 
cited  by  the  elder  quoted  in  Irenaeus  (iv.  27,  2, 
"  ideo  Paulum  dixisse;"  cf.  Rom.  xi.  21,  17),  and 
is  aHuded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diogne- 
tus  (c  u.,  cf.  Rom.  Iii.  21  foil.,  v.  20),  and  by 
Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  c.  23,  cf.  Rom.  iv.  10,  11, 
and  in  other  pissiiges).  The  title  of  Melito's  trea- 
tise. On  the  Hearing  of  Faith,  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  Epistle  (see  however  Gal.  iii.  2,o).  It 
has  a  place  moreover  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  in 
the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Versions.  Nor  have  we 
the  testimony  of  orthodox  writers  alone.  The  Epistle 
•vas  commonly  quoted  as  an  authority  by  the  heretics 
of  the  subafwstolic  age,  by  the  Ophites  (Hippol. 
adv.  Haer.  p.  99,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20-26),  by  Basilides 
'ib.  p.  238,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  19,  22,  and  v.  13,  14), 
by  Valentinus  (t6.  p.  195,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  11),  by 
the  Valentinians  Hei-acleon  and  Ptolemaeus  (West- 
cott.  On  the  C'mon,  pp.  335,  340),  and  perhaps  also 
by  Tatian  {Orat.  c.  iv.,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20),  besides 
being  included  in  M;u-cion's  Canon.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century  the  evidence  in  its 
favour  is  still  fuller.  It  is  obviously  alluded  to  in 
the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vieiine  and  Lyons 
(iiiseb.  H.  E.  V.  1,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  18),  and  by 
Atheu.-»goi-as  (p.  13,  cf.  Item.  xii.  1 ;  p.  37,  cf.  Rom. 
i.  'M-)  and  Theophiltis  of  Antioch  {Ad  Autol.  p.  79, 
d  Rom.  ii.  6  foil. ;  p.  12G,  cf.  Rom.  xiii.  7,  8)  ;  and 
It  quoted  frequently  and  bv  name  by  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tulli.ui,  ajid  CltiiJnt  of  Alexandria  (see  Kirchhofer, 


{Oriij.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  iv.  458),  but  some  fr.'.^pnt« 
of  the  original  are  found  in  the  Philocalia,  and  more 
in  Cramer's  Catena.  The  commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose 
'«1.  Ben.  ii.  Appx.  p.  21),  and  hence  beiuing  the 
name  Ambiosiaster,  is  probiibly  to  be  attributed  xa 
Hilary  the  deacon.  Besides  these  are  the  exposi- 
tiouH  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  Chrysosr^ore  (ed. 
Montf  ix.  p.  425,  edited  separately  by  Field),  by 
Pelagius  (printed  among  Jerome's  works,  ed.  Val- 
larsi,  xi.  Pt.  3,  p.  135),  by  Primasius  {Maijn.  Bihl, 
Vet.  Patr.  \\.  Pt.  2,  p.  30),  and  by  Theotioret  (ed. 
Schulze,  iii.  p.  1).  Augustine  commenced  a  work, 
but  broke  otT'at  i.  4:  it  bears  the  name  fnchoata 
Expotitio  Epistolae  ad  Rom.  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  925). 
Later  he  wrote  Expositio  q'Mrund'im  Propositionum 
Epistolae  ad  Rom.,  also  extint  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  903). 
To  these  should  be  added  the  later  Catena  of  Oecu- 
menius  (loth  sent.)  and  the  notes  of  Theophylact 
( 1 1th  cent.),  the  foi-mer  containing  valuable  extracts 
from  Photiiis.  Portions  of  a  commentary  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  were  published  by  Miu  {Nov.  Patr. 
Bihl.  iii.  p.  1).  The  Catena  edited  by  Cituner 
(1844)  comprises  two  collections  of  Variorum  notes, 
the  one  extending  from  i.  1  to  ix.  1,  the  other  from 
vii.  7  to  the  end.  Besides  passages  fi-om  extant 
commentai-ies,  they  contain  important  extracts  from 
Apollinarius,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  Severianus, 
Gennadius,  Photius,  and  others.  There  are  also  the 
Greek  Scholia,  edited  by  Matthai,  in  his  large  Greek 
Test.  (Riga,  1782),  from  Moscow  M.SS.  The  com- 
mentary of  Euthymius  Zigabeuus  (Tholuck,  Einl. 
§6)  e.Tists  in  MS.,  but  has  never  been  printevl. 

Of  later  commentaries  we  can  only  mention  a 
few  of  the  most  important.  The  dogmatic  value 
of  thio  Epistle  naturally  attracted  the  early  re- 
formen?.  Melancthon  wrote  several  expositions  of  it 
(Walch,  Bibl.  Theol.  iv.  679).  The  Comme/jtary 
of  Calvin  on  the  Romans  is  considered  the  ablest 
part  of  his  able  work.  Among  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  the  older  works  of  Estius  and  Corn,  a 
Lapide  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Of  foreign  anno- 
tatora  of  a  more  i-ecent  date,  besides  the  general 
commentaries  of  Bengel,  Olshausen,  De  VVette,  and 
Meyer  (3rd  ed.  1859),  which  are  highly  valuable 
aids  to  the  study  of  this  Epistle,  we  may  single  out 
the  special  works  of  Riickert  (2nd  ed.  1839), 
Reiche  (1834),  Fritzsche  (1836-43),  and  Tholuck 
(5th  ed.  1856).  An  elaborate  commentiry  has  also 
been  published  lately  by  Van  Hengel.  Among 
English  writei-s,  besides  the  editions  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Alford  (4th  ed.  1861) 
and  Woi-dsworth  (new  ed.  1861;,  the  most  im- 
portant annotations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
are  those  of  Stuart  (6th  ed.  1857),  Jowett  (2nd 
ed.  1859),  and  Vaughan  (2nd  ed.  1861).  Furthei 
infomiation  on  the  subject  of  the  literature  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  be  found  in  the  intro- 
ductions of  lieiche  and  Tholuck.  [J.  B.  L.] 

ROME  {'PiifiTj,  Ethn.  and  Adj.  'Vwnaios,  '?»- 
yuoiK({s  in  the  phrase  ypd/jL/jLara  'PwftaiKd,  Luke 
xxiii.  38),  the  famous  capital  of  the  iuicient  world, 
is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at  a  distince  of  alwut  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  "  seven  hilL  "  (liev.  xvii 
9)  which  fonneil  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient   i  iiy 


ii'ieUen,  p.  19S,  ^id  esp,  W'est«x)tt,  On  the  Canon,    stand  on  the  left  biuik.     On  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
V**"'""^'^  I  <iver  rises  the  i'ax  higher  riJge  of  the  Jaaimlum. 


KOXE 

Hm  firom  very  early  ti:iie:>  was  a  fortrsB  with  a 
tuliiirb  beuftith  it  extendins;  to  the  river.  Modem 
Home  lies  to  the  N.  of  tb«  ancient  city,  covering 
with  it«  princi^ial  portion  the  plain  to  the  N.  ot'  the 
K/en  hills,  onoe  known  as  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  extending  over  the  low 

5 round  beiwath  the  Vatican  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient 
aniculum.  A  full  aoi.t)unt  of  the  history  and 
topography  of  the  city  is  given  elsewheie  {Diet. 
»f  Or.  and  Bom.  Geotfr.  ii.  719).  Here  it  will  be 
conaideivd  ooly  in  its  relation  to  Bible  history. 

Honae  is  aot  mentioned  in  the  Bible  exce])t  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees  and  in  thi'ee  books  oi'  the  N.  T., 
vis.  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  tu  tiie  Homans,  and  the 
2nd  tlpistle  to  Timothy.  For  the  notices  of  Home 
in  tlie  boo>4  ?f  Maccabees  see  Roman  Kmpire. 

The  ci inquests  of  I'ompey  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  rii-st  settlement  of  Jews  at  Home.  The 
Jewish  king  Aristobulus  and  his  son  formed  part 
of  i'ompey's  triumph,  and  many  Jewish  captives 
and  emigrants  were  brought  to  Home  :it  that  time. 
A  special  district  was  assigned  to  them,  not  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  "  Ghetto,"  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  isL-md  of  the  Tiber,  bnt  across  the  Tiber 
(I'hilo,  Leg.  ad  Caiutn,  p.  568,  ed.  Mangey). 
Many  of  these  Jews  were  made  fiwdmen  (Philo, 
/.  c).  Julius  Caesar  showed  them  some  kindness 
(Joseph.  A>U.  liv.  10,  §8;  Suet.  Caes<u;  84). 
They  were  favoured  abio  by  Augustus,  and  by 
Tiberius  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  ( Philo, 
/.  c).  At  an  earlier  period  apparently  he  banished 
a  great  number  of  them  to  Sai-dinia  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §5;  Suet.  TU).  36).  Claudius  "com- 
manded all  Jews  to  depart  t'rom  Rome "  (Acts 
xviii.  2),  on  account  of  tumults  connected,  possibly, 
with  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Home  (Suet 
Claud.  25,  "  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tamultuantes  Roma  espulit ").  This  banishment 
cannot  have  been  of  long  duration,  for  we  find 
J«w*  residing  at  Rome  apparently  in  considerable 
numbers  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  (Acts  xxviii. 
17).  It  is  chieriy  in  cunueiioa  with  S<.  Paul's 
nistory  ttiat  Rome  coni«s  before  us  in  the  Bible. 

In  illustration  of  that  history  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  some  account  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
"Caesar  "  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed, and  in  whose 
reign  he  s  Jiered  martyrdom  (Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  25). 

1.  The  city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a 

!ge  and  ineguiar  mass  of  buildings  unprotected 

y  an  outer  wall.     It  had  long  outgrci»n  the  old 

-i-vian  wall  (Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  iv.  13;  ap. 

■  :i.  Hist.  iv.  497);  but  the  limits  of 

luiiot  be  exactly  defined.     Neither  the 

>•■■-  i'liildings  nor  the  configuration  of  the 

giuuiiil  «eie  such  as  to  give  a  striking  appearance 
t-)  til.'  city  riewe<l  from  without.  "  Ancient  Rome 
hi  I  1  .ither  cupola  nor  campanile"  (Conybeare  and 

II  .w>..u,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  -i.  371 ;  Merivale,  Rom. 
J.iiijj.  iv.  512),  and  the  hills,  never  lofty  or  im- 
posMii;,  would  present,  when  covered  with  the 
buildinfs  and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused 
sppeaiBiioe  like  the  hills  of  modem  London,  to 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  compared.  The 
rLsit  of  St.  Paul  lies  between  two  &mous  epochs 
in  the  hutory  of  the  city.  vit.  its  restoration  by 
Augustus  .imi  ibi  restoration  >iir  Nero  (C.  and  H. 
i.  13).  The  boast  of  Augustus  is  well  known, 
"  that  lie  had  found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of 

III  ■!  .."  (Siwt.  Awj.  28X  For  tlie  improvements 
f  t'  i  by  him,  see  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Oeogr. 
u.  740,  and  Niebuhr's  LeotwtB  on  Rom.  Hiti 
li.  177-     SonM   puts  of  the  city,  es(>«cMi!y  tae 
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Fomm  and  Campjs  Mnitius,  must  now  have  frr^ 
sfjited  a  m.-ignific2nt  appeaiance,  but  miJiy  of  tli« 
principal  buildings  which  attract  the  attention  u1 
modern  travellera  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  yet 
built.  The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and 
winding,  flanked  by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses 
(insulaei  of  enoi-mous  height.  Augustus  found  it 
necessary  to  limit  their  height  to  70  feet  (Strab. 
V.  235).  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Rome  took  place 
before  the  Neronian  conflagi'ation,  but  even  after 
the  restoration  of  the  city,  which  followed  upon 
that  event,  many  of  the  old  evils  continued  ('fac. 
Hist.  iii.  71  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  193,  269).  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  has  been  variously  estimated  :  at  half 
a  million  (by  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  i.  403  and  Men- 
vale,  Rom.  Empire,  \\.  525),  at  two  millions  and 
upwards  (Hoeck,  ROmische  Geschichte,  i.  ii.  131; 
C.  and  H,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  376 ;  Diet,  of  Oeogr. 
ii.  746',  c^•en  at  eight  millions  (Lipsins,  De  Mag- 
nititdine  Rom.,  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Geoijr.).  Pro- 
bably Gibbon's  estimate  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  is  nearest  to  the  truth  (Milman's  note  on 
Gibbon,  ch.  xxxi.  vol.  iii.  p.  120).  Oue  half  of  the 
population  consisted,  in  all  probability,  of  slaves. 
The  larger  paitof  the  remainder  consisted  of  psuprr 
citizens  suppoi-ted  in  idleness  by  the  miserable  sys- 
tem of  public  gratuities.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  industrial  popu- 
lation. Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes  just 
mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  body  of  the 
wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  time. 
(See  for  calculations  and  proofc  the  works  cited.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  St.  Paul  would 
find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  We  leara 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  he  was  detained 
at  Rome  for  "  two  whole  years,"  "  dwelling  in  his 
own  hired  house  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him " 
(Acts  xxviii.  16,  30),  to  whom  appai-ently,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  custom  (Senec.  Ep.  v. ;  Acts  xii.  ti, 
quoted  by  Brotier,  ad  Toe.  Ann.  iii.  22),  he  was 
bound  with  a  chain  (Acts  xxviii.  20  ;  Eph.  vi.  20  ; 
Phil.  i.  1 3).  Here  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to 
him,  no  man  forbidding  him  (.\cts  xxviii.  30,  31^. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  on  his  "  appeal  to 
Caesar "  he  was  acquittinl,  and,  after  some  time 
spent  in  freedom,  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at 
Home  (for  proofk,  see  C  and  H.  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  xxvii.,  and  Alford,  Or.  Test.  iii.  ch.  7).  Five 
of  his  Epistles,  viz.  those  to  the  Colossians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  that  to  Philemon,  and  the  2iid 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  were,  in  all  probability,  writtei. 
fi-om  Rome,  the  latter  shortly  before  his  death 
(2  Tim.  iv.  6),  the  othei-s  during  his  first  impri- 
sonment. It  is  universally  believed  that  Se  sufleied 
martyrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially 
connected  with  the  life  of  .St.  Paul,  ar»— (1.)  The 
Appian  way,  by  which  he  approached  Home  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  (See  Api'II  Fokum,  and  Did.  of 
Oeogr.  "Via  Appia";  (2.)  "The  paUice,"  or 
"Caesar's  court"  {rh  wpmtrifUH^,  Phil.  i.  13). 
This  may  mMm  either  the  great  ounp  of  the  Piii*- 
toriMi  guards  which  Tiberius  established  outside 
the  walls  on  the  N.E.  of  the  dty  (Tac.  Anm.  iv.  2 
Surt  Tib.  37;,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  a  brti^ 
nek.  attached  to  the  Imperial  residence  oo  the  IV 
latine  (  Wieseler,  as  quoted  by  C.  and  H.,  L^e  •*( 
St.  Paui,  ii.  423).  There  is  no  sufficient  prool 
that  the  word  -  rractorium "  was  ever  ij^  to 
designate  ttie  wiwrnr's  pilaoe,  though  it  is  uMd 
nr  tk*  otBoial  r«Maoce  ol  a  BenM  forwaor  (Jcluc 
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tnii.  28;  Acta  xxiii.  35).     The  mention  of  •Osw-    rommonljr  from  8  to  10  ftet  in  litight,  and  from  4 


iAr'a  houaehold"  (Phil.  iv.  22),  confirms  tne  notion 
.hat  St.  Fftiil's  i^sidence  was  in  the  immediate 
aeichbcurhood  of  the  emperor's  house  on  the  Fa- 
iatii.e. 

3.  Tlie  connexion  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with 
St.  Paul's  name  I'ests  only  on  traditions  of  more  or 
less   probability.     We    may   mention   especially — 
(1 .)  The  Maniertine  prison  or  Tullianum,  built  by 
Ancus  Martins  near  the  forum  (Li v.  i.  33),  de- 
■eribed  by  Sallust  (Cat.  55).     It  still  exists  beneath 
the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Falegnami.     Here 
it  is  said  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  fellow- 
prisonei's  for  nine  months.     This  is  not  the  place 
to  divjcuss  the  question  whether  St.  Peter  was  ever 
at  Rome.     It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  visit  in  the  N.  T., 
unless  Babylon  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  is  a  mystical  name 
for  Rome,  yet  early  testimony  (Dionysius,  ap.  Kuseb. 
ii.  25),  and  the  universal  belief  of  the  early  Church 
•eem  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  having 
suffered  martyrdom  there.    [Peter;  vol.  ii.  805.] 
The  story,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  the  Ma- 
mertine  prison  seems  inconsistent  with  2  Tim.,  esp. 
iv.  11.     (2.)  The  chapel  on  the  Ostian  road  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  two  Apostles  are  said  to 
"nave  separata!  on  their  way  to  martyrdom.   (3.)  The 
supposed  scene  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  viz.  the 
church  of  St.  Paolo  alle  tre  fontane  on  the  Ostian 
road.    (See  the  notice  of  the  Ostian  load  in  Caius,  ap. 
Eus.  //.  E.  ii.  25.)    To  these  may  be  added  (4.)  The 
supposed  scene  of  St.  Peter's  martyi-dom,  viz.,  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum. 
(5.)  The  chapel  "  Domine  quo  Vadis,"  on  the  Appian 
road,  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord's 
appearance  to  St.  Peter  as  he  was  escaping  from 
martyrdom  (Ambrose,  Ep.  33).     (6.)  The  places 
where  the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles,  after  having 
been  deposited  firet  in  the  catacombs  {KOifirtriipta) 
(Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  25),  are  supposed  to  have  been 
finally  buried — that   of  Si.    Paul   by  the  Ostian 
road — that  of  St.  Peter  beneath  the  donie  of  the 
famous  Bctsilica  which  bears  his  name  (see  Caius, 
ap.  Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  25).     All  these  and  many  other 
traditions  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  Baronius, 
under  the  last  year  of  Nero.     "  Valueless  as  may 
be  the  historical  testimony  of  each  of  these  ti-adi- 
tions  singly,    yet    collectively   they   are   of  some 
importance  as  expressing  the  consciousness  of  the 
thii-d  and  fourth  centuries,  that  there  had  been  an 
early  contest,  or  at  least  contrast,  between  the  two 
Apostles,  which  in  the  end  was  completely  recon- 
ciled;   and   it   is  this  feeling  which  gives  a  real 
interest  to  the  outward  fonms  in  which  il  is  biought 
before  us,  more  or  less  indeed  in  all  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  especially  in  Rome  it«elf"  (Stanley's 
Sermons  and  Essai/s,  p.  101). 

4.  \Ve  must  add,  as  sites  unquestionably  connected 
with  the  Roman  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age — 
n.)  The  gardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  St.  Peter's  now  stands.  Here 
Christians  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  beasts  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs,  or,  clothed  in  mflammable  robes, 
wei  e  burnt  to  serve  as  torches  during  the  midnight 
Rvmee.  Othere  were  crucified  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44). 
(2.)  The  Catacombs.    These  subterranean  galleries, 

•  L  iiT4  (Matt.  li.  22). 
7.  X'^'P*^"  (Mark  ii.  2). 

3.  Toxot  (I.nke  ii.  7,  xiv.  22;  1  Cor.  xir.  IB'.. 
*,  iroS  (I.uke  .xii.  1 7,  where  the  wont  room  i<houiit  be 

printed  in  italics). 
i  2UUo\[(K  (i.  c.  a  KoocctvOT,  Acts  xzst.  27). 


to  6  in  width,  and  extending  for  miles,  especially 
ni  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Appian  and  No- 
mentan  ways,  were  un'^uestioiiably  used  as  placei 
of  refuge,  of  worship,  and  of  burial  by  the  early 
Christiana.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  upon 
the  difficult  question  of  their  origin,  and  their  jxjs- 
sible  connexion  with  the  deep  snnd-pits  ami  subter- 
ranean works  at  Home  mentioned  by  classical  writere. 
See  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Asinius  (Cic.  pro 
Clttenl.  13),  and  the  account  of  the  concealnr,>,nt 
offei^d  to  Nero  before  his  death  (Suet.  Nero,  48). 
A  more  complete  account  of  the  Catacombs  than 
any  yet  given,  may  be  expected  in  the  forthcoming 
work  of  the  Cavaliere  G.  B.  de  Rossi.  Some  very 
interesting  notices  of  this  work,  and  descriptions  of 
the  Roman  catacombs  are  given  in  Burgon's  /setters 
from  Home,  p.  1 20-258.  "  De  Rossi  finds  his  earliest 
dated  inscription  A.D.  71.  From  that  date  to  a.d. 
300  there  are  not  known  to  exist  so  many  as  thirty 
Christian  inscriptions  bearing  dates.  Or  undated 
inscriptions,  however,  about  4000  arc  refei-able  to 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  emperor  Constantine  " 
(Burgon,  p.  148). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  first  founder  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome.  Christianity  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  introduced  into  the  city  not  long 
after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  by  the  "  strangers  of  Rome,'' 
who  were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  It  is 
clear  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  Rome 
before  St.  Paul  visited  the  city  (Rom.  i.  8,  13,  15, 
XV.  20).  The  names  of  twenty-four  Christians  at 
Rome  are  given  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  For  the  difficult  question 
whether  the  Roman  Church  consisted  mainly  of 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  C.  and  H.,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ii.  157 ;  Alford's  Proleg. ;  and  especially  Prof. 
Jowett's  Epistles  of  St.  Fa\U  to  the  Romam,  Ga- 
latians,  and  T/iessnlonians,  ii.  7-26.  The  view 
there  adopted  that  they  were  a  Gentile  church 
but  Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
such  passages  as  ch.  i.  5,  13,  xi.  13,  and  with  the 
geneitil  tone  of  the  Epistle. 

Linus  (who  is  mentioned,  2  Tim.  iv.  21),  and 
Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3)  are  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded St.  Peter  as  bishops  ol'  Rome. 

Rome  seems  to  be  described  under  the  name  of 
Babylon  in  Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  2, 
21  ;  and  again,  as  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  (Rev. 
xvii.  9,  cf.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1).  See  too,  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  mystical  number  666  in  Rev.  xiii.  18, 
Alford's  note,  I.  c. 

For  a  good  account  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  ch.  xxiv.,  of  which  free  use  has  been  made  for 
the  sketch  of  the  city  given  m  this  article.  [J.J.  H.] 

ROOF.    [House.] 

ROOM.  This  word  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  Greek*  terms.  The  only  one 
of  these,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here  is 
ir^«»TO(fA.«(rta  (Matt,  xxiii.  6;  Mark  xii.  39 ;  Luke 
xiv.  7,  8,  XX.  46),  w^hich  signifies,  not  a  "  room  " 
in  the  sense  we  commonly  attach  to  it  of  i  chamber, 

6.  irp«TO«Auria  (chief,  highest,  uppermost  roo'u.   See 

above.) 

7,  avayau)!'  (an  npper  room,  Mark  jdv.  IS,  LcJor 

xxii.  2). 
8  TO  v%€ppifov  (tbe  npper  room,  Acts  i  13). 
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but  the  highest  pkce  on  the  high^t  couch  round 
Uie  liniuer  or  siiinxr-tible — tlie  "  uppeiinost  seat," 
u  It  in  moi'e  accunitely  readei'ed  in  Luke  xi.  43. 
[Mf.vls.]  The  word  "seat"  is,  however,  generally 
appiopriated  by  our  tmnslators  to  KaBtSpa,  which 
se^ms  to  mean  some  kind  of  official  chair.  In  Luke 
liv.  9,  10,  tiiey  have  rendered  rSiros  by  both 
"  place  "  «nd  "  room." 

The  Ui'PKR  Room  of  the  Last  Supper  is  noticed 
under  its  own  head.  [See  HOUSE,  VoL  I.  p. 
8;i8.]  [G.] 

ROSE  (n^-V3n,  chahatslaeleth:  Kplvov,  iv9oi; 
Aq.  k(£Av(:  jU)S,  liliuin)  occure  twice  only,  viz. 
in  Cant.  ii.  1,  "  1  am  the  J{os«  of  Sharon  ,"  and-  in 
Js.  Mxv.  I,  "  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  Rose."  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  particular  flower  is  here  denoted.  Tre- 
nielliiis  and  Diodati,  with  some  of  the  Rabbins, 
lieiieve  the  i-ose  is  intended,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  foundation  for  such  a  trausLition.  Celsius 
{Iliei-ob.  i.  488)  has  argued  in  favour  of  the  Nar- 
cissus (Polyanthus  narcissus).  This  rendering  is 
supported  by  the  Targum  on  Cant.  ii.  1,  where 
C/i'ibatstsekth  is  explained  by  narkoi  (DIpU).  This 
woi-d,  says  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "  Chabazze- 
leth"),  is  "  the  same  as  the  Persian  nargus,  the 

Arabic  oo^Oi  which  throughout  the  East  indi- 
cates Narcissus  Tazetta,  or  the  polyanthus  nar- 
cissus." Gesenius  {^Thes.  s.  v.)  has  no  doubt  that 
the  plant  denoted  is  the  "  autumn  crocus"  (Co/- 
chictiin  autnmnale).  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  Syriac  translator  of  Is.  xxxv.  1  explains 
chrtljatstseleth  by  chamtsalyotho,*  which  is  evidently 
the  same  woi"d,  m  and  6  being  interchanged.  This 
Syiiac  word,  according  to  Michaelis  (^Siippl.  p.  659), 
(ieseniiis,  and  Rosenmiiller  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  142),  de- 
notes the  Colc/iictm  autuinnale.  The  Hebrew  word 
)ioi(it>  etymologically  to  some  bulbous  plant;  it 
apiieara  to  us  more  probable  that  the  nareissus  is  iu- 
tt-uiled  than  the  crocus,  the  fornier  plant  being  long 
celebrated  for  its  fragi-ance,  while  the  other  has  no 
otlorous  qualities  to  recommend  it.  Again,  as  the 
chiibiitsiseleth  is  associated  with  the  lily  in  Cant.  I.e., 
it  seems  probable  that  Solomon  is  s])eaking  of  two 
]>Unts  which  blossomed  alwut  the  same  time.  The 
narcissus  aitd  the  lily  {Lilium  candidum)  would  be 
in  blossom  together  m  the  early  spiing,  while  the 
Colc/iicum  is  an  autumn  plant.  Thomson  {The 
Littid  ami  the  liook,  pp.  1 12,  ol.'i)  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Hebrew  name  being  identical  with  the 
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mallow,"  which  plant  he  saw  gix)wing  abun- 
dantly on  Sharon  ;  but  this  view  can  luirdly  \x. 
miiutained :  the  Hebrew  teim  is  probably  a  quadri- 
literal  noun,  with  the  harsh  aspiinte  prefixed,  and 
the  prominent  notion  implied  in  it  is  betsel,  "  a 
bulb,"  and  has  tliereforo  no  connexion  with  the 
R)K)ve-named  Arabic  woi-d.  Chateaubriand  {Itir 
n&aire,  ii.  p.  VM))  mentions  the  narcis-sus  as  gi-ow- 
iiij;  in  the  plain  of  Sharon  ;  and  Strand  {Flor. 
I'liieit.  No.  177)  names  it  as  a  plant  of  Palestine, 
on  the  authority  of  IJauwolf  and  Havtelquist ;  see 
also  Kitto's  I'hiis.  I  fist,  of  Palest,  p.  21<i.  Hilier 
[lliervphyt.  ii.  :JOj  thinks  the  chabatstscleth  denotes 
•ome  specjes  of  asi^o<lel  (Aipltodelus) ;    but  tlie 
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hngerlike  roots  of  this  genus  of  plants  do  not  well 
accoi-d  with  the  "  bulb"  root  implied  in  the  original 
word. 

Though  the  Rose  is  apparently  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14,  where  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that  she  is  exalted 
"  as  a  rose-plant  {iii  ^i/ri  (>6Sov)  in  Jericho " 
(comp.  also  ch.  L  8 ;  xi.tix.  13  ;  Wisd.  ii.  8). 
Roses  are  greatly  prized  in  the  Kast,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  the  rose-water,  which  is  in 
much  request  (see  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  248).  Dr. 
Hooker  observed  the  following  wild  roses  in  Syria: — 
Posa  eglanteria  (L.),  R.  sempenirem  (L.),  E. 
Henkeliana,  P.  Phoenicia  (Boiss.),  P.  seriacea, 
P.  angustifolia,  and  P.  Libanotica.  Some  of  thes# 
are  doubtful  species.  P.  centifolia  and  damascerM 
are  cultivated  everywhere.  The  so-called  "  Rose 
of  Jericho"  is  no  rose  at  all,  but  the  Anastatica 
Hierochuntiiia,  a  cruciferous  plant,  not  uncommon 
on  sandy  soil  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.        [W.  H.] 

ROSH  (K'NI :  'ViLs :  Pos).  In  the  genealogy 
of  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  Rosh  is  reckoned  among  the  sons 
of  Benjamin,  but  the  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where, and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  "  Ehi 
and  Rosh"  is  a  corruption  of  "Ahiram"  (comp. 
Num.  3tx\n.  38).  See  Buirington's  Genealogies, 
i.  281. 

ROSH  (K'NT :  'Pcis,  Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1 : 
translated  by  the  Vulg.  capitis,  and  by  the  A.  V. 
"chief,"  as  if  SJ'NI,  "  head").  The  whole  sentence 
thus  rendei-ed  by  the  A.  V.  "  Magog  the  chief  prince 
of  Meshech  and  Tub;il,"  ought  to  run  "  Magog  the 
prince  of  Rosh,  Mesech,  and  Tubal ;"  the  word 
translated  "  prince  "  being  N^bj,  the  teim  usually 
employed  for  the  head  of  a  nomad  tribe,  as  of 
Abraham,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  6,  of  the  Arabians,  Gen. 
xvii.  20,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  sevei-al  Israelite 
tribes,  Num.  vii.  11,  xxxiv.  18,  or  in  a  general 
sense,  1  K.  xi.  34,  Ez.  xii.  10,  xlv.  7,  xlvi.  2. 
The  meaning  is  that  Magog  is  the  head  of  the  three 
great  Scythian  tribes,  of  which  "  Rosh  "  is  thus  the 
fii-st.  Gesenius  considers  it  beyond  doubt  that  by 
Posh,  or  "Pdi,  is  intended  the  tribe  on  the  north  of 
the  Taurus,  so  called  from  their  neighbourhood  to 
the  Pha,  or  Volga,  and  that  in  this  n.ime  and  tribe 
we  have  the  fii-st  ti-ace  of  the  Russ  or  Rlssian 
nation.  Von  Hammer  identities  this  name  with 
Pass  in  the  Koran  (xxv.  40;  1.  12),  "  the  people* 
Aad,  Thamud,  and  the  Asshabir  (or  inhabitants)  of 
liass  or  liois."  He  considera  that  ilohammed  had 
actually  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  m  view,  and  that 
"Asshabir"  corresponds  to  Nad,  the  "prince" 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  ipxoyra  of  the  LXX.  (Siir  tea 
Origines  Pusses,  Petersburg,  1825,  p.  24-29).  The 
first  certain  mention  of  the  Russians  under  this 
name  is  in  a  Latin  Chronicle  under  the  year  A. I) 
839,  quoted  by  Bayer  {Origines  Pussicae,  Coin- 
tnent.  Acad.  Petropol.  172(5,  p.  409).  From  the 
junction  of  Tiros  with  Meshech  and  Tubal  in  Gen. 
X.  2,  Von  Hammer  conjectui-es  the  identity  of  Tira$ 
and  Posh  (p.  26). 

The  name  probably  occurs  again  under  tlie 
altered  form  of  Rasses,  in  Judith  ii.  23 — this  tinM 
in  the  ancient  Latin,  and  posubly  also  in  the 
Stium:  venions,  in  connexion  with  Thii^ts  or  Than. 
But  the  passage  is  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  any 
certain  de<luction  from  it.     [Kassks.] 

Thlx  early  BilJical  notice  of  so  gi<cat  an  empirt 
is  doubly  intciesting  I'lvoi  its  being  a  sulilary 
aatiucc.    No  uther  aune  of  any  modern  uatioa 
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■ucara  b  th«  Scriptures,  and  the  oelitention  of  It 
6y  the  A.  V.  it  one  of  the  many  remnrKnbic  rana- 
tions  of  our  Tenrion  from  the  meaning  of  th»>  Soicred 
v«3tt  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  all  further  in- 
foi-mation  ree  the  abore-quoted  treatises  of  Von 
Hammer  and  Bayer.  [A.  P.  S,] 

B081N.  Properly  "  naphtha,"  as  it  is  both  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  {vd<f>6a,  naphtha),  as  well  as 
the  l'eshito-.Syriac.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  (23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
are  said  to  have  "  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot 
with  rosin,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Piiny 
(ii.  101)  mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Baby- 
lonia, similar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and 
having  a  remarkable  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
natural  product  (known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naphtha, 
&c.)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in  question. 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus  desciibes  the  naphtha  springs 
at  Kirkook  in  Lower  Courdistan,  mentioned  by 
Sti'abo  (xvii.  p.  738) : — "  They  are  ten  in  number. 
For  a  considerable  distance  from  them  we  felt  the 
sir  sulphurous ;  but  in  drawing  near  it  became 
worse,  and  we  were  all  instantly  struck  with  ex- 
cruciating headaches.  The  springs  consist  of  several 
pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ten  or  twelve  deep.  The  whole  number  are  within 
the  compass  of  five  hundred  yards.  A  flight  of 
hteos  has  been  cut  into  each  pit  for  the  purpose  of 
approaching  the  fluid,  which  rises  and  falls  according 
to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  weather.  The 
natives  lave  it  out  with  ladles  into  b?^  made  of 
skins,  which  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  asses  to 

Kirkook,  or  to  any  other  mart  for  its  sale 

The  Kirkook  naphtha  is  principally  consumed  by 
the  markets  in  the  south-west  of  Courdistan,  while 
the  pits  not  far  from  Kufri  supply  Bagdad  and  its 
environs.  The  Bagdad  naphtha  is  black  "  (  Trav. 
ii.  440).  It  is  described  by  Dioscorides  (i.  101)  as 
the  dregs  of  the  Babylonian  asphalt,  and  white  in 
colour.  According  to  Plutarch  {Alex.  35)  Alex- 
ander firat  saw  it  in  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  where 
the  inhabitiints  exhibited  its  marvellous  effects  by 
strewing  it  along  the  street  which  led  to  his  head- 
^uaitei-8  and  setting  it  on  fire.  He  then  tried  an 
experiment  on  a  page  who  attended  him,  putting 
him  into  a  bath  of  naphtha  and  setting  light  to  it 
(Strabo,  xvii.  p.  743),  which  nearly  resulted  in  the 
boy's  death.  Plutarch  suggests  that  it  was  naphtha 
in  which  Medea  steeped  the  crown  and  robe  which 
she  gave  to  the  daughter  of  Creon  ;  and  Suidas  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  it  "  iledea's  oil,"  but  the 

Medes   "  naphtha."      The  Persian   name  is  tJu 

'naff),  Posidonius  (in  Strabo)  relates  that  in  Baby- 
lonia there  were  springs  of  black  and  white  naphtha. 
The  former,  says  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  743),  were  of 
liquid  bitumen,  which  they  burnt  in  lamps  instead  of 
oil.    The  latter  were  of  liquid  sulphur.  [W.  A.  W.j 

EUBIES  {ny}^,  peniyyim  ;  t3>:>JS,  js^rttm'm . 

Xi0ot,  X.  iroXuT«Aeij :  cunctae  opes,  cuncta  pre- 
tiosissima,  gemmae,  de  uUimis  finibus,  ehor  anti- 
quum),  the  invariable  rendering  of  the  above-najned 
Hebrew  words,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  great  uncertainty. 


•  Tbe  Ctald.  T^  (Esth.  i.  8),  which  the  A.  V  renders 
wbite,"  and  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Arab. 

^ .  •liirr,  '•  pearls ;"  J^j^ .  (furrah.  "  a  pearl."  ts  by 
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"  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  pmtnim "  (.Vib 
ixviii.  18;  see  also  Prov.  iii.  15,  viii.  11,  xxxi.  tO), 
In  Lam.  iv.  7  it  is  said,  "  the  Nazarites  were  fuTtx 
than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were 
more  ruddy  in  body  than  penhtim."  A.  Boote  [Arm- 
mad.  Sac.  iv.  3),  on  account  of  the  ruddinese  «d-i»- 
tioned  in  the  last  passage,  supposed  "  coral "  to  be 
intended,  for  which,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
another  Hebrew  word.  [Coral.]  J.  1).  Michaelii 
{Suppl.  p.  2023)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  com- 

s  — 
pares  the  Hebrew  n33B  with  the  Arab.  ^jii»  "  « 
branch."  Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  defends  this  ai-gu- 
ment.  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii.  601)  contends  that 
the  Hebrew  terni  denotes  pearls,  and  explains  the 
"ruddiness"  alluded  to  above,  by  supposing  that 
the  original  word  (^D"1K)  signifies  merely  "  bright 
in  colour,"  or  "  colour  of  a  reddish  tinge."  Tins 
opinion  is  supported  by  Kosenmiiller  {Schol.  in 
Thren.),  and  others,  but  opposed  by  Maiirer  {Com- 
ment.) and  Gesenius.  Certainly  it  would  be  no 
compliment  to  the  gieat  people  of  the  land  to  say 
that  their  bodies  were  as  red  as  coral  or  rubies, 
unless  we  adopt  Maurer's  explanation,  who  refers 
the  "  ruddiness  "  to  the  blood  which  flowed  in  their 
veins.  On  the  whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew 
word  is  always  used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  understand 
pearls  to  be  intended.*     [Pearls.]  [W.  H.] 

RUE  {niryavov :  ruta)  occurs  only  in  Luke  xi. 
42 :  "  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  tithe  mint 
and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs."  The  rue  here 
spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  Ruta  graveolens, 
a  shrubby  plant  about  2  feet  high,  of  strong  me- 
dicinal virtues.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Me<literi-anean 
coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hasselquist  on  Mount 
Tabor.  Dioscorides  (iii.  45)  describes  two  kinds 
of  ir-fiycwoy,  viz.  ir.  opfiv6v  and  x.  Jtrjirfirrdi', 
which  denote  the  Euta  montana  and  R.  graveolens 
respectively.  Rue  was  in  great  repute  amongst  the 
ancients,  lx)th  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  mcliciue 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  xix.  8  ;  Columell.  R.  R>is.  xii.  7, 
§5  ;  Dioscoiides,  I.  c).  The  Talmud  enumerates 
rue  amongst  kitchen-herbs  {Shebiith,  ch.  ix.  §1), 
and  i-egards  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as  being  a  plant  not 
cultivated  in  gaixlens.  In  our  Lord's  time,  how- 
ever, rue  was  doubtless  a  gaixlen-plant,  and  there- 
fore titheable,  as  is  evident  from  our  Lord's  words, 
"  these  things  ought  ye  to  have  done."  The  rae  it 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  [W.  H.] 

RU'FUS  {'Pov<pos :  Rufus)  is  mentioned  in 
Mark  XV.  21,  along  with  Alexander,  as  a  son  ol 
Simon  the  Cyrenean,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to 
bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha 
(Luke  xxiii.  26).  As  the  Evangelist  informs  his 
readers  who  Simon  was  by  naming  the  sons,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  wei-e  better  known  than  the 
father  in  the  circle  of  Christians  whu-e  Mark  lived. 
Again,  in  K'om.  xvi.  13,  '.he  Apostle  Paul  s&iute^  a 
Rufus  whom  he  designates  as  "  elect  in  the  Loi-d  " 
{iKXtKrhv  iv  Kvpicf),  and  whose  mother  he  giaee- 
fully  recognises  as  having  earned  a  mother's  claim 
upon  himself  by  .acts  of  kindness  shown  to  him.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  this  Rufus  was  identical 


some  understood  to  mean  "  mother  of  pearl,"  or  the  telnf' 
of  alabaster  called  in  German  Perlenmiittfrttein.  Th» 
LXX.  has  irivvivof  \ie<K.  See  Geseiiiuf,  and  Winer  IBibl 
RetUxo.l.  71). 
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with  thf  OM  lu  whom  Mark  refen ;  and  in  that 
'■jt^.  M  Mnrk  wrote  his  ir)»pel  0  all  piobability 
St  I  .vine,  it  was  natural  thnt  he  shouLl  d(^-ribe 
U)  ai«  reade»-s  the  thtlicr  (who,  sitKe  the  mother 
mn  at  Rome  while  he  apparently  was  not  there, 
mtijr  have  died,  or  have  come  Liter  to  that  city; 
from  his  relationship  to  two  well-known  mem- 
k«?rs  of  the  same  community.  It  is  soine  proof 
at  l-ast  of'  the  enriy  existence  of  this  \-iew  that,  in 
the  Actis  Andreae  et  I'etri,  both  Rufus  and  Alex- 
ai'iier  app-ar  as  companions  of  Peter  in  Rome. 
\*simiing,  then,  that  the  same  person  is  meant  in 
•  .e  two  ivLssa^,  we  have  before  us  an  iBtei^esting 
j;i-oup  of  believers — a  father  (for  we  can  haitlly 
doubt  thr.t  Simon  became  a  Christian,  if  he  was  not 
already  such,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion),  a 
mother,  and  two  brothers,  all  in  the  same  family. 
Yet  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an 
uncommon  name  (Wetstein,  Nov.  Te$t.,  vol.  i.  p. 
6.54)  ;  and  possibly,  theiTfore,  JIark  and  Paul  may  ' 
have  had  in  view  different  individuals.   [H.  B.  H.] 

RUHA'MAH  (nOrn:  ^X«»j/i«i^:  misericor- 

diam  crins^cuta).  The  margin  of  our  vei-sion  renders 
it  "having  obtiined  mercy"  (Hos.  ii.  1).  The 
name,  if  name  it  be,  is  like  Lo-ruhamah,  sym- 
bolical, and  as  that  was  given  to  the  daughter  of 
tlie  prophet  Hosea,  to  denote  that  God's  merey  was 
himed  away  fitMn  Israel,  so  the  name  Ruhamah  is 
►idresse-i  to  the  daughters  of  the  people  to  denote 
ttiat  they  were  still  the  objects  of  His  love  and  toider 
rom]«s8ion. 

BU'MAH  ,  n!WT :  '•Pov^li ;  .\lex.  Tu/w* ;  Joseph. 
'ASou/xa:  Buina).  Mentioned,  once  only  (2  K.  xiiii. 
36),  as  the  native  place  of  a  certain  Pedaiah,  the 
father  of  2^biidah,  a  member  of  the  luu-em  of  king 
Josiah,and  mother  of  Lliakim  or  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah. 

It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Arumah  (Judg.  ix.  41 ),  which  was  apparently  near 
>hechem.  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  identical 
with  Dumah,  one  of  the  tawns  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52),  not  tar 
'-'Tit  from  l.ilinah,  the  native  town  of  another 
siah's  wives.  The  Hebrew  D  and  K  are  so 
11-  as  often  to  be  confounded  together,  and 
Diiuiah  must  have, at  any  rate,  been  written  iiumah 
in  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  LXX.  tiuns- 
lateil,  since  they  give  it  as  Hemna  and  Kouma. 

Josepiius  mentions  a  Rumah  in  Galilee  (B.  J. 
iii.  7.§.M;.  [G.] 

BUSH.    [Reed.] 

BUST  (fipinrtt,  I6s:  atnujo)  occur*  m  the 
ti-an.sIation  of  two  dilfereut  Greek  woi-ds  in  Matt. 
ri.  19,  20,  and  in  Jam.  v.  3.  In  the  former  pas- 
sage the  wowl  ^pixTis,  which  is  joined  with  <His, 
**  moth,"  has  by  some  been  undei-stood  to  denote 
the  larva  of  some  ncoth  injurious  to  coi°n,  as  the 
Tinea  gmnella  (see  .Stainton,  Insecta  Britun.  iii. 
•Mh.      The   Hebrew    BT?    (Is.   1.   9)    is    rendered 

T 

fipiffis  by  Aqiiila  ;  comp.  also  Epist.  Jerem.  v.  12, 
i.wh  lov  «ra}  BfntfidTmy,  "  from  rust  and  moths " 
V  A.  V.  IW.  vi.  12).  .Sultftus  {Exerc.  Evang.  ii. 
3.'>,  Crit.  Sac.  vi.)  believes  that  the  words  «^t 
ital  fipAffis  are  an  headiady*  for  <rl)f  fipAffump. 
The  woid  can  i<-aix»iy  be  taken  to  signify  "  rust," 
for  which  there  is  another  term.  Hi,  which  is  used 
Oy  .*>t.  .lames  to  express  mther  the  "  tiuiiiiJi"  which 
overkpreuls  silver  Uian  "  rust,"  bv  which  name  we 
low  ucierstand  *  oxide  of  iron.'       Bowtftf   i*  no 
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doubt  intended  to  hare  reference  in  a  general  aem« 
to  any  corrupting  and  desti-oying  substance  that 
may  attic>  ti-eaiui-es  of  any  kind  which  have  lonj; 
been  surtewd  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  allusion 
oi'  St.  James  is  to  the  con-oding  nature  of  i6t  on 
metals.  Scultetus  coiTectly  observes,  *^  aerugini> 
deformantur  quidem,  sed  non  comimpuntur  num. 
mi ;"  but  though  thi«  is  stiictly  s|>eaking  true,  the 
ancients,  just  as  ouiselves  in  common  parlance, 
spoke  of  the  conoding  nature  of  "  rust "  (oomp. 
Hammond,  Annotat.  in  Matt.  ri.  19).        [W,  H.J 

KUTH  (nn:  'PoW:  probably  for  min,*  "a 
friend,"  the  feminine  of  Reu).    A  Moabitish  woman, 
the  wife,  tirst,  of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  lioax,  and  by 
him  mother  of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of 
Christ,  and  one  of  the  four  women  (Thamar,  Ranab, 
and  Uiiah's  wite  being  the  other  three)  who  are 
named  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of  Chnst. 
[Rahab.]     The  inddenta  in  Ruth's  life,  as  detailed 
in  the  beautiful  book  that  bears  her  name,  may  be 
epitomised  as  follows.     A  severe  famine  in  the  land 
of  Judah,  caused  peihaps  by  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  Moabites  under  Eglon  (as  Ussher  thinks 
possible),^  induced  Elimelech,  a  native  of  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  the  land  of  Moab,  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and   his   two  sons,   Mahlon  and 
Chilion.     At  the  end  of  ten  years  Naomi,  now  left 
a  widow  and  childless,  having  heai'd  that  there  was 
I  plenty  again  in  Judah,  resolved  to  return  to  Beth- 
I  iehem,  and   her  daughter-in-law,    Ruth,   returned 
with  her.     "  Whither  thou  gnv^i,  I  will  go,  and 
'  wheie  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall 
be  mv  people,  and  thy  God  my  God:  where  thou 
diest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried  :  tlie 
Lord  do  so  to  me,  fuid  more  also,  if  aught  but  death 
part  thee  and  me  ;"  w:is  the  expression  of  ttie  unal- 
terable attachment  of  the  young  Moabitish  widow 
to  the  mother,  to  the  land,  and  to  the  religion  of  her 
lost  husband.     They  arrived  at  Bethlehem  just  at 
j  the  beginning  of  bailey  hai-rest,  and  Ruth,  going 
!  out  to  glean  for  the  support  of  her  mother-in-law 
and  herself,  chanced  to  go  into  the  field  of  Boaz,  a 
wealthv  man,  the  near  kinsnvin  of  her  father-in-law 
Elimelech.     The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her  kind- 
ness and  fidelity  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  her  pre- 
ference for  the  land  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone 
before  her ;  and  immediately  upon  learning  who  the 
.  strange  young  woman  was,  Boax  treated  her  with 
'  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home 
I  laden  with  corn  which  she  had  gleaned.   Encoura^red 
by  this  inddent,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to  claim 
'  at  the  hand  of  Boos  that  he  should  perfoim  the  |>art 
of  her  husband's  near  kinsman,  by  puicha-<ing  the 
inheritance  of  Elimelech,  and  taking  iier  to  be  his 
wife.     But  there  was  a  nmrer  kinsnum  than  Bonx, 
and  it  was  necessary  tnat  he  should  have  the  option 
'  of  redeeming  the  inheritance  for  iiimself.     He.  how- 
'  ever,  declined,  fearing  to  mar  his  own  inheritance. 
Upon   which,  with  all  doe  solemnity,  Bonz  took 
\  Ruth  to  be  his  wife,  amfcitt  the  blessings  and  con- 
gratulation* of  their  neighbours.     As  a  singular 
example  of  virtue  and  piety  in  a  mde  age  and 
I  among  an  idolatrous  people ;  as  one  of  the  first-fruits 
j  of  the  Gentile  harvext  gathered  into  the  Chun-h  ; 
;  as  the  heroine  of  a  story  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
simplicity;  as  illustratitig  in  her  history  the  woik- 
ings  of  DiviMe  Providence,  and  the  truth  of  th« 


•  Ssas  ttWk  U  Is  tar  fMin.  -  iHMty.*' 
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•ring  that  "  tli«  eyes  of  the  Lord  »re  orer  tlie 
ti^hteous ;"  and  for  the  many  interesting  revela 
kuns  of  anrient  domestic  and  social  cnstoms  which 
re  associated  with  her  stoiy,  Kuth  has  always 
leld  a  foremost  place  among  the  Scripture  cha- 
racters. St.  Augustine  has  a  curious  sp^uiatiou 
on  the  relative  blessedness  of  Ruth,  twice  married, 
and  by  her  second  marriage  becoming  the  ancesti'ess 
of  Christ,  and  Anna  remaining  constant  in  her 
iv-iilowhood  (/)«  bono  Vidtiit.).  Jerome  observes 
tliiit  we  can  measure  the  greatneas  of  Ruth's  virtue 
liy  the  gieatness  of  her  rewaixl — "  Ex  ejus  semine 
Chiistus  oritur"  [Epitt.  ixii.  ad Paulam).  As  the 
great-grandmother  of  King  David,  Ruth  must  have 
tluurished  in  the  latter  p<irt  of  Eli's  judgeship,  or 
tile  beginning  of  that  of  Samuel.  But  there  seem 
to  be  no  particular  notes  of  time  in  the  book,  by 
whioh  her  age  can  be  more  exactly  defined.  The 
story  was  put  into  its  present  shape,  avowedly,  long 
after  her  lifetime.:  see  Ruth  i.  1,  iv.  7,  17.  (Ber- 
theau  on  Ruth,  in  the  Exeg,  Handh. ;  Rosenmiill. 
Proem,  in  Lib.  Ruth ;  Parker's  De  Wette  ;  Ewald, 
Geacli.  i.  205,  iii.  760  sqq.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

KYE  (nipDS,  cussemeth:  (td,  6\vpa:  far, 
ticia)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix.  32  ;  Is.  xxviii.  25 .  in  the 
latter  the  margin  reads  "  spelt."  In  Ez.  iv.  9  the 
text  has  "  fitches  "  and  the  mai-gin  "  rie."  There 
are  many  opinions  as  to  the  signification  of  Cus- 
semeth; some  authorities  maintaining  tliat  fitches 
are  denoted,  othere  oats,  and  others  rye.  Celsius 
hiis  shown  that  in  all  probability  "spelt"  is 
intended  (Hierob.  ii.  98),  and  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  in  Ex.  ix. 
32,  and  by  the  Syriac  versions.  Rye  is  for  the 
most  ])art  a  northern  plant,  and  was  probably 
not  cultivated  in  Egypt  or  Palestine  in  early 
times,  whereas  spelt  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
the  East,  where  it  is  held  in  high  estimation.  He- 
rodotus (ii.  36)  says  the  Egyptians  "  make  bread 
from  spelt  (dTrb  oAupe'aij'),  which  some  call  zea."  See 
also  Pliny  {N.  H.  xviii.  8)  and  Dioscorides  (ii.  Ill), 
who  speaks  of  two  kinds.  The  Cussemeth  was  cul- 
tivated in  'Egypt ;  it  was  not  injured  by  the  hail- 
storm of  the  seventh  plague  (Ex.  /.  c),  as  it  was 
not  grown  up.  This  cereal  was  also  sown  in  Pales- 
tine (Is.  /.  c),  on  the  margins  or  "headlands"  of 
the  fields  (in?33) ;  it  was  used  for  mixing  with 
wheat,  barley,  &c.,  for  making  bread  (Ez.  /.  c). 
The  Arabic,  Chirsanat,  "  spelt,"  is  regarded  by  Ge- 
»enius  as  identical  with  the  Hebrew  woi-d,  m,  and  n 
being  interchanged  and  r  inserted.  "Spelt"  (7n- 
ticum  speltd)  is  grown  in  some  paiis  of  the  south 
of  Gei-many ;  it  diffei-s  but  slightly  from  our  com- 
mon wheat  (  T.  vulgare).  There  are  three  kinds  of 
8i)elt,  viz.  T.  spelta,  T.  dicoccwn  (Rice  wheat),  and 
'f.  TjOTMCoccuta.  [W.  H.] 

s 

SAB'AOTH,  THE  LORD  OF  {Kipws  aa- 
^atie :  Dominus  Sabaoth).  The  name  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom.  ix.  29  ;  James 
V.  4).  It  is  probably  more  familiar  through  its 
occuiTcnce  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Te  Deum* — "Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth."    It  is  too  often 


•  Can  it  be  this  phrase  which  detemtned  the  tue  of  the    to  the  kindness  of  a  friend, 
p •  l*iun  as  a  thanksmvinir  fnr  vi<-inri.»=  >  _•. 
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considered  to  be  a  synonym  of,  or  to  have  some  co» 
nexion  with  Sabbath,  and  to  express  the  idea  of  rest. 
And  this  not  only  popularly,  but  in  some  of  oai 
most  classical  writers.''  Thua  Spenacr,  Faery  Q-ueen, 
canto  viii.  2  : — 
"  But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  etenully 
With  Him  that  Is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight : 
0  that  great  Subaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabootli'i 
sl^t" 

And  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  24:— 
"  .  .  .  sacred  and  inspired  Divinity,  the  Sabaoth  an<l 
port  of  all  men's  labours  and  f>eregrination8."  And 
Johnson,  in  the  1st  edition  of  whose  Dictionary 
(1755)  Sabaoth  ar.d  Sabbath  are  treated  as  the 
same  word.  And  Walter  Scott,  Icanhoe,  i.  ch.  11 
(1st  ed.): — "a  week,  aye  the  space  between  two 
Sabaoths."  Bat  this  connexion  is  quite  fictitious. 
The  two  words  are  not  only  entirely  ditferent,  but 
have  nothing  in  common. 

Sabaoth  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
tsebaoth,  "armies,"  and  occui-s  in  the  ofl-repeated 
formiila  which  is  translated  in  tlie  Authorised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  by  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  "  Loid 
God  of  hosts."  We  are  apt  to  take  "  hosts  "  (pro- 
bably in  connexion  with  the  modem  expression  the 
"heavenly  host")  .is  implying  the  angels — but 
this  is  surely  inaccurate.  Taebaoth  is  in  constant 
use  in  the  0.  T.  for  the  national  aiiny  or  force  of 
fighting-men,'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  Je- 
hovah-tsebdoth  was  the  leader  and  commander  of 
the  armies  of  the  nation,  who  "  went  forth  with 
them  "  (Ps.  xliv.  9),  and  led  them  to  certain  vic- 
tory over  the  worsliippers  of  Baal,  Chemosh,  Mo- 
lech,  Ashtaroth,  and  other  false  gods.  In  later 
times  it  lost  this  peculiar  significance,  and  became 
little  if  anything  more  than  an  alteniative  title  for 
God.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateucli, 
or  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  or  Ruth.  It  is 
frequent  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  rarer  in  Kings, 
is  found  twice  only  in  the  Chronicles,  and  not  at 
all  in  Ezekiel ;  but  in  the  Psalms,  in  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  the  minor  Prophets  it  is  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  in  fact  is  used  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  title.  [G.] 

SA'BAT  {'Xacpdy;  Alex,  ^cupir:  Phasphat). 
1.  The  sons  of  Sabat  are  enumerated  among  the 
sons  of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zoro- 
babel  (1  Esd.  v.  34).  There  is  no  corresponding 
name  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  (SajSdr:  Sabath.)  The  month  Sebat  (1 
Mace.  xvi.  14). 

SABATE'AS  CZaParaios ;  Alex.  Xafi$aTa7as : 
Sabbatheus).  Shabbethai  (1  Esd.  ix.  48  ;  comp, 
Neh.  ^^ii.  7). 

SAB'ATUS  (2o)3oeoj  :  Zabdis).  Zabad  (1 
Esd.  ix.  28  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  27). 

SAB'BAN  C^afidwoi :  Bannt).  Binnui  1 
(1  Esd.  viii.  63  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

SABBATH  {r\2^,  "a  day  of  rest,"  from 
nSB',  "  to  cease  to  do,"  "  to  rest  ").     This  is  th« 

-    T 

obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The  resem* 
blance  of  the  word  to  V^C,  "  seven,"  misled  Lac- 
tantius  (/ns^  iii.  14)  aud  others;  but  it  does  not 
seem  more  than  accidental.  Bahr  [Syjnboli/i,  ii. 
533-4)  does  not  reject  the  derivation  from  T\2^-> 


niK^V-   See  1  Sam.  xlL  9,  1  K.  i.  19,  and  rarrfri  la 
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it  traces  that  to  2^^,  somewhat  needlesslj  and 

cifuUy,  ais  it  aju-ears  to  us.  Plutarch's  associa- 
tion of  the  word  with  the  Bacchanalian  crv  vafioi 
may  of  course  lie  disiniaaed  at  once.  We  have  also 
(Ex.  «-i.  23,  and  Lev.  xxiii.  24)  pn3tJ',  of  more 
intense  signification  than  T0>^  \  also  pn2C'  nSK', 
*  a  {inbbath  of  Sabbaths"  {]£i..  xxxi.  15,  and  else- 
where). The  name  Sabbath  is  thus  applied  to  divers 
great  festivals,  but  principnlly  and  usually  to  the 
•eventh  day  of  the  week,  the  strict  olservance  of 
which  is  «ifoit*d  not  merely  in  the  geneitd  Mosaic 
aode,  but  in  the  Decak)gue  itself. 

The  first  Scriptural  notice  of  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
thniijjh  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  to  be  found  in 
<  ifii.  ii.  3,  at  the  close  of  the  lecovd  of  the  six  days' 
creation.  And  hence  it  is  frequently  argued  that  the 
institution  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and  is  consequently 
of  universal  ooucem  and  obligation.  We  cannot, 
however,  approach  this  question  till  we  have  ex- 
amined the  account  of  its  enforcement  upon  the 
Israelites.  It  is  in  Ex.  xri.  23-29  that  we  find  the 
tii-st  incontrovertible  institution  of  the  day,  as  one 
given  to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the  children  of  Israel. 
Shortly  afl^-rwards  it  was  re-enacted  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  which  gave  it  a  rank  above  that  of 
an  ordinary  law,  making  it  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Ovenant.  As  such  it  remained  together  with  the 
l-'as^over,  the  two  forming  the  most  solemn  and 
<iistiin-tive  features  of  Hebrew  religious  life.  Its 
i]Hglei;t  or  pio£ination  ranked  foremost  among  na- 
tional sins;  the  renewed  observance  of  it  was  sure 
to  accompany  national  reformation. 

ISefore,  then,  dealing  with  the  question  whether 
its  original  institution  comprised  matikind  at  Large,  or 
merely  stamped  on  Israel  a  very  marked  badge  of 
nationality,  it  will  be  well  to  trace  somewhat  of  its 
position  and  history  among  the  chosen  people. 

Many  of  the  Rabbis  date  its  first  institution  from 
the  incident*  recorded  in  Ex.  xv.  25;  and  believe 
tliat  the  "  statute  and  ordinance"  there  mentioned 
i>  being  given  by  Ood  to  the  children  of  Israel  was 
that  of  the  Sabbnth,  together  with  the  command- 
ment to  honour  father  and  mother,  their  previous 
law  having  consi»ted  only  of  what  are  called  the 
"  seven  precepts  of  Noah."  This,  however,  seems  to 
waat  foundation  of  any  sort,  and  the  statute  and 
oidinanoe  in  question  are,  we  think,  sufficiently  ex- 
}iiaii!«l  by  the  words  of  ver.  23,  "  If  thou  wilt 
•lili^i-iitly  hearken,"  &c.  We  are  not  on  sure  ground 
till  we  come  to  the  unmistakeable  institution  in 
chap.  zvi.  in  connexion  witl)  the  gathering  of  manna. 
The."  words  in  this  latter  are  not  in  themselves 
ennuch  to  indicate  whether  such  institution  wm 
altc'g-lher  a  novelty,  or  whether  it  referred  to  a 
'i;i_v  tJie  sanctity  of  which  was  already  known  to 
tins*'  to  whom  it  was  given.  There  is  plausibility 
certainly  in  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  tiiat  the  day 
was  .ilready  known,  and  in  some  measure  observed 
ar  li<ily,  but  tliat  tlie  rule  of  abstinence  from  work 
wa'  hrst  given  then,  and  shortly  al'terwards  more 
exvi.citly  imposed  in  the  Foujth  Commandment. 
There  it  is  distinctly  set  forth,  and  extended  to  the 
whole  of  an  Israelite's  household,  his  son  and  his 
daughter,  his  slaves,  male  and  female,  his  ox  and 
his  :iss,  and  tlte  strangw  within  his  gates.  It  would 
»e?m  that  by  this  \a>t  wat  understood  the  stranger 
who  wliiU  still  uncircumcised  yet  worshipped  the 
trut  ''Ciod;    for  the  mere  heathen  stntnger  was 
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not  ooosvlared  to  be  under  the  law  of  the  Sabbata 
In  the  Founn  Commandment,  too,  the  institution 
is  ground?'!  on  the  revealed  truth  of  the  six  days 
creation  ani  the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventh;  bxi 
in  the  versiua  of  it  which  we  find  in  Deuteroncmj 
a  further  reason  is  added — "and  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  E^pt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  foilh  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out  ann  ;  therefore 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  day'*^  (Dent.  v.  15). 

Penalties  and  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Law  construed  the  abstinence  from  labour  prescribed 
in  the  commandment.  It  was  forbidden  to  light  a 
fire,  a  man  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks,  on  the 
Sabbath.  At  a  later  period  we  find  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  uttering  solemn  warnings  against  profaning, 
and  promising  large  blessings  on  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  day  (Is.  Iviii.  13,  14).  In  Jei-emiah's 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  an  habitual  viola- 
tion of  it,  amounting  to  transacting  on  It  such  an 
extant  of  business  as  involved  the  carrying  bur- 
dens about  (Jer.  rvii.  21-27).  His  denunciations 
of  this  seem  to  have  led  the  Phaiisees  in  their 
bondage  to  the  letter  to  condemn  the  impotent  man 
for  caiTying  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath  in  obedience  te 
Christ  who  had  healed  him  (John  v.  10).  We 
must  not  suppose  that  our  Lord  prescribed  a  real 
violation  of  the  Law ;  and  it  requii-es  little  thought 
to  distinguish  between  such  a  natural  and  almost 
necessary  act  as  that  which  He  commanded,  and 
the  carrying  of  burdens  in  connexion  with  business 
which  is  denounced  by  Jeremiah.  By  Ezekiel 
(xx.  12-24),  a  passage  to  which  we  must  shortly 
return,  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  made  fore- 
most among  the  national  sins  of  the  Jews.  From 
Nehemiah  x.  31,  we  leain  that  the  people  entered 
into  a  covenant  to  renew  the  observance  of  the  Law, 
in  which  they  pletlged  themselves  neither  to  buy 
nor  sell  victuals  on  the  Sabbath.  The  practice  was 
then  not  infrequent,  and  Nehemiah  tells  us  (xiii. 
15-22)  of  the  successful  steps  which  he  took  for  its 
stoppage. 

Henceforward  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Sabbath 
being  neglected  by  the  Jews,  except  such  as  (1  Mace, 
i.  11-15,  39-45)  went  into  open  apostikiy.  The 
faithful  remnant  were  so  scrupulous  concerning  it, 
as  to  forbear  righting  in  self-defence  on  that  day 
(1  Mace.  ii.  36),  and  it  was  only  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  ensued  which  led  Mattathias  and  his 
friends  to  decree  the  lawfulness  of  self-defence  on 
the  Sabbath  (1  Mace.  ii.  41). 

When  we  oome  to  the  N.  T.  we  find  the  most 
marked  stress  laid  on  the  Sabbath.  In  whatever 
ways  the  Jew  might  err  respecting  it,  he  had 
altt)gether  ceased  to  neglect  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  he  went  its  obsenrance  became  the  most 
visible  badge  of  his  nationality.  The  passages  oi 
Latin  literature,  such  as  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  i.  415; 
Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  96-106,  which  indicate  this,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  citation.  Our  Lord's 
mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  mais 
features  of  His  life,  which  His  Pharisaic  adver- 
saries most  eagerly  watched  and  criticised.  They 
had  by  that  time  invented  many  of  those  fantastic 
prohibitions  whereby  tlie  litt«T  of  the  command* 
Bent  seemed  to  be  honoured  at  the  expense  of  its 
whole  spirit,  dignity,  atd  vidue;  and  our  Lord, 
coming  to  vindicate  and  fulfil  the  Ijiw  in  its  rmi 
scope  and  intention,  Must  needs  <»ine  into  coUiaiea 
wi*i'  -We, 

mtoic   iirttvacduis  to  any  rf  '.be  more  curwM 
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inference  troni  it.  Still  more  fantastic  prsIiititfoM 
were  issued.  It  was  unlawful  to  cat<;h  a  flea  OB 
the  Sabbath,  except  the  insect  were  actually  hiir* 
ing  his  assailant,  or  to  mount  into  a  tree,  lest  < 
bi-anch  or  twijt  should  be  broken  in  the  procew. 
The  Samaritatu  were  especially  rigid  in  matter* 
like  these;  and  Dositheus,  who  founded  a  seci 
amongst  them,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  the  obli- 
gation of  a  min's  remaining  througliout  the  Sabbath 
in  the  posture  wherein  he  chanced  to  be  at  its  com- 
mencement— a  rule  which  most  people  would  find 
quite  destructive  of  its  character  a»  a  day  of  rest. 
When  minds  were  occupied  with  such  microlo<i>i,  as 
this  has  been  well  called,  there  was  obviously  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  prohibitions  which  they  might 
devise,  confusing,  as  they  obviously  did,  abstinence 
from  action  of  every  sort  with  rest  from  business 
and  labour. 

That  this  perversion  of  the  Sabbath  had  become 
very  genei'al  in  our  Saviour's  time  is  apparent  both 
from  the  recorded  objections  to  acts  of!  lis  on  that 
day,  and  from  His  marked  conduct  on  occasions  to 
which  those  objections  were  sure  to  be  urged.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the  Pha- 
risees had  airived  at  a  sentence  gainst  pleasure  o4 
every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The  duty  of  hospi- 
tality was  remembered.  It  was  usual  for  the  rich 
to  give  a  feast  on  that  day  ;  and  our  Lord's  attend- 
ance at  such  a  feast,  and  making  it  the  occasion  oi 
putting  foith  His  rules  for  thedemeanour  of  gueiits. 
and  for  the  right  exercise  of  hospitality,  show  that 
the  gathering  of  friends  and  social  enjoyment  were 
not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  Sabbalh.  It  was  thought  right  that 
the  meats,  though  cold,  should  be  of  the  best  and 
choicest,  nor  might  the  Sabbath  be  chosen  for  a 
fast. 

Such  are  the  inferences  to  which  we  are  biought 
by  our  Lord's  words  concerning,  and  works  on,  the 
sacred  day.  We  have  already  pi-otested  against 
the  notion  which  has  been  entertained  that  they 
were  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  intended  as  harbingers 
of  its  al)olition.  Granting  for  argument's  sake  thai 
such  abolition  was  in  prospect,  still  our  Lord, 
"  made  under  the  I^w,"  would  have  violated  no 
part  of  it  so  long  as  it  was  Law.  Nor  can  anything 
be  inferred  on  the  other  side  from  the  Evangelist's 
language  (John  v.  18).  The  phrase  "He  had 
broken  the  Sabbath,"  obviously  denotes  not  the 
character  of  our  Saviour's  act,  but  the  Jewish  esti- 
mate of  it.  He  had  broken  the  Pharisaic  rules  re« 
specting  the  Sabbath.  Similarly  His  own  phiase, 
"  the  priests  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blame- 
less," can  only  be  underetood  to  assert  the  lawfulness 
of  certain  acts  done  for  cei-tain  reasons  on  that  day, 
■which,  taken  in  themselves  and  without  those  rea- 
'  sons,  would  be  profanations  of  it.  There  remains 
only  His  appeal  to  the  eating  of  the  shewbread  by 
David  and  his  companions,  which  was  no  doubt  in 
its  matter  a  breach  of  the  Law.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  act  in  justification  of  which  it  is 
api>ealed  to  was  such  a  breach.  It  is  rather,  we 
think,  an  argument  a  fortiori,  to  the  effect,  that  if 
even  a  positive  law  might  give  place  on  occasion, 
much  more  might  an  arbitrary  ruie  like  that  of  the 
Babbis  in  the  case  in  question. 

Finally,  the  declaration  that  "the  Son  of  Man 
is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,"  must  not  be  viewed 

«  It  Is  obvious  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter  JndgmeTii  in  case  of  neglect  or  violation  of  the  Iaw,  lb* 
fcat  the  words,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,"  in  Lev.  Sftbbatical  year  would  seem  tu  be  mainly  referrrii  is 
KvL  2,  related  u    ill  these.     In  tbc    nsuing  threat  of    (ver.  1,  34,  35). 


questions  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  sudi  as  that 
of  its  alleged  prae-Mosaic  origin  and  observance,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  and  determine  what  were 
its  true  idea  and  purpose  in  that  Law  of  which 
beyond  doubt  it  formed  a  leading  feature,  and 
among  that  people  for  whom,  if  for  none  else,  we 
know  that  it  was  designed.  And  we  shall  do  this 
with  most  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  in  the  following  order: — 

I.  By  considering,  with  a  view  to  their  elimina- 
tion, the  Pharisaic  and  I^abbinical  prohibitions. 
These  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  rejecting, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  of  the  Law. 

II.  By  taking  a  survey  of  the  general  Sabbatical 
periods  of  Hebrew  time.  The  weekly  Sabbath  stood 
in  the  relation  of  keynote  to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical 
observance,  mounting  to  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee.*  It  is  but  reasonable  to  sus- 
pect that  these  can  in  some  degree  interpret  each 
other. 

III.  By  examining  the  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day,  and  the  mode 
in  which  such  observance  was  maintained  by  the 
best  Israelites. 

I.  Nearly  every  one  is  aware  that  the  Pharisaic 
and  Rabbinical  schools  mvented  many  prohibitions 
respecting  the  Sabbath  of  which  w^e  find  nothing  in 
the  original  institution.  Of  these  some  may  have 
been  legitimate  enforcements  in  detail  of  that  insti- 
tution, such  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  "  sitting 
in  Moses'  seat"  (Matt,  ixiii.  2,  3)  had  a  right  to 
impose.  How  a  general  law  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
particular  cases,  must  often  be  determined  for  1 
others  by  such  as  have  authority  to  do  so.  To  this  ' 
class  may  belong  the  limitation  of  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey,  a  limitation  not  absolutely  at  variance  with 
the  fundamental  canon  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  although  it 
may  have  proceeded  from  mistaking  a  temporary 
enactment  for  a  permanent  one.  Many,  however, 
of  these  pi'ohibitions  were  fantastic  and  arbitrary, 
in  the  number  of  those  "  heavy  burdens  and  griev- 
ous to  be  borne  "  which  the  later  expounders  of  the 
Law  "laid  on  men's  shoulders."  We  have  seen 
that  the  impotent  man's  carrying  his  bed  was  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  the  Sabbath — a  notion  pro- 
bably derived  from  Jeremiah's  warnings  against 
the  commercial  traffic  caiTied  on  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  in  his  day.  The  harmless  act  of  the 
disciples  in  the  coru-field,  and  the  beneficent  healing 
of  the  man  in  the  synagogue  with  the  withered 
hand  (Matt.  xii.  1-13),  were  alike  regarded  as 
bleaches  of  the  Law.  Our  Lord's  reply  in  the 
former  case  will  come  before  us  under  our  third 
head  :  In  the  latter  He  appeals  to  the  practice  of  the 
objectors,  who  would  any  one  of  them  raise  his  own 
sheep  out  of  the  pit  into  which  the  animal  had 
fallen  on  the  Sabbath-day.  From  this  appeal,  we 
are  forced  to  infer  that  such  practice  would  have 
been  held  lawful  at  the  time  and  plsice  in  which  He 
spoke.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  we  find  it 
prohibited  in  other  tiuditions,  the  law  laid  down 
teiug,  that  in  this  case  a  man  might  throw  some  need- 
tal  nourishment  to  the  animal,  but  must  not  pull 
him  out  till  the  next  day.  (See  Heylin,  Hist,  of 
Sabbath,  i.  8,  quoting  Buxtorf.)  This  rule  possibly 
came  into  existence  in  consequence  of  our  Lord's 
appeal,  and  with  a  view  to  warding  off  the  necessary 
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tt.OQgh  our  Lonl  held  Hinnself  fi-ee  from  the 
»aw  n'^pecting  it.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion 
fcith  the  preening  words,  "  the  J^bwth  was  made 
for  mail,  &c.,  from  which  it  is  an  inference,  as  b 
rhown  bv  the  adverb  therefore;  and  th«  Son  of 
Man  is  piainlj  speaking  of  Himself  as  the  Man,  the 
B<>presentative  and  Elxemplar  of  all  mankind,  and 
teauhing  us  that  the  human  race  is  lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  day  being  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
thedaj. 

If,  then,  our  Lord,  coming  to  fulfil  and  rightly 
interpret  the  Law,  did  thus  protest  agawst  the  Phari- 
saical and  Ilabbinical  rules  respecting  the  Sabbath, 
we  are  supplied  by  this  protest  with  a  large  negative 
view  of  tlit  ordinance.  The  acts  condemned  by 
the  Pharisees  were  not  violations  of  it.  Mere  action, 
as  such,  was  not  a  violation  of  it,  and  far  less  was  a 
work  of  ht«linz  and  beneficence.  To  this  we  shall 
have  occasion  by  and  bye  to  retuiu.  Meanwhile 
we  must  try  to  gain  a  positive  view  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  proceed  in  furtherance  of  this  to  our 
second  head. 

II.  The  Sabbath,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  key- 
note to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical  observance — consisting 
of  itaelf,  the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee.  As  each  seventh  day  was 
sacred,  so  was  each  seventh  month,  and  each  seventh 
year.  Of  the  observances  of  the  seventh  month, 
little  needs  be  said.  That  mouth  opened  with  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  contained  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  Feast  of  Tabernacles — the  last  named 
being  the  most  joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals.  It  is 
not  apparent,  nor  likely,  that  the  whole  of  the 
month  was  to  be  characterised  by  cessation  from 
labour;  but  it  certainly  has  a  place  in  the  Sab- 
liatical  scale.  Its  great  centre  was  tiie  Fe&<!t  of 
Tabernacles  or  Ingathering,  the  year  and  the  year's 
labour  having  then  done  their  work  and  yielded 
their  issues.  In  this  last  respect  its  analogy  to  the 
weekly  Sabbath  is  obvious.  Only  at  this  part  of 
the  Sabbatical  cycle  do  we  find  any  notice  of  humi- 
liation. On  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  people  were 
to  afflict  their  souls  (Lev.  xiiii.  27-29). 

The  rules  for  the  Sabbatical  year  are  very  precise. 
As  l.ibour  was  prohibited  on  the  seventh  day,  so 
the  land  was  to  rest  every  seventh  year.  And  as 
each  forty-ninth  year  wound  up  seven  of  such  weeks 
of  years,  so  it  either  was  itself,  or  it  ushered  in, 
what  WIS  called  "  the  year  of  Jubilee." 

In  Exodus  uiii.  10,  11,  we  tind  the  Sabbatical 
year  placed  in  cIo.k  connexion  with  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  the  words  in  which  the  former  is  pre- 
scribed are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment :  "  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land 
and  ^ther  in  the  fruits  thereof;  buf  the  seventh 
year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still ;  that  the 
poiir  of  thy  piople  may  eat ;  and  what  they  leave 
tlie  )»-A>U  of  the  field  shall  eat."  This  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  renewed  proclamation  of  the 
law  of  the  .Sabbath,  "  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 
work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  tiiou  shalt  rest:  that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid,  and  the  stranger  may  be  refi'cshed."  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving  that  in  theat  pas- 
sages the  two  institutions  are  put  oo  th*  same 
f'ound,  and  are  represented  as  quite  homogcoeoas. 
heir  aim,  as  liere  exhibited,  is  eminently  a  benefi- 
eent  one.  To  give  rights  to  classes  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  without  such,  to  the  bondman 
vhl  boil '.maid,  nay,  to  the  beast  of  the  field,  is 
viewed  li*>re  ai«  tlidr  main  end.  "Ihe  straugoi,' 
too,  >■  rftmDicbebJsd  in   the  benetit.     Many,  we 
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suspect,  while  reading  the  Fourth  Comrcandaieot, 
is"'.-ely  regai-a  him  as  subjected,  together  witli  his 
hoet  Mid  family,  to  a  prohibition.  But  if  we  ooa- 
"wler  how  continually  the  stranger  is  referred  to  in 
the  enactments  of  the  I^w,  and  that  with  a  vie'* 
to  his  protection,  the  instances  being  one-and-twenty 
in  number,  we  shall  be  led  to  regni-d  his  inclusion 
in  the  Foiii-th  Commandment  rather  as  a  benefit 
conferred  than  a  prohibition  imposed  on  him. 

The  same  beneficent  aim  is  still  more  (4)parent 
in  the  fuller  l^islation  respecting  the  Sabbatica. 
year  which  we  find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  "  When 
ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you,  then 
shall  the  land  keep  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord. 
Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years 
thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the 
fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a 
sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  unto  the 
Lord ;  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor  prune 
thy  vineyard.  That  which  gixiweth  of  its  own 
accoi-d  of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither 
gather  the  grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed  :  for  it  is 
a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land.  And  the  sabbath 
of  the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you;  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  slave,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy 
hired  servant,  and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beast* 
that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  inci'ease  thereof 
be  meat."  One  great  aim  of  both  institutions, 
the  Sabbath-day  and  the  Sabbatical  year,  clearly 
was  to  debar  the  Hebrew  from  the  thought  of  ab- 
solute ownership  of  anything.  His  time  was  not 
his  own,  as  wag  shown  him  by  each  seventh  day 
being  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  his  God ;  his  land 
was  not  his  own  but  God's  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  as  was 
shown  by  the  Sabbath  of  each  seventh  year,  during 
which  it  was  to  have  rest,  and  all  iudividu.il  right 
over  it  was  to  be  suspended.  It  was  also  to  be  the 
year  of  release  from  debt  (Deut.  xv.).  We  do  not 
read  much  of  the  way  in  which,  or  the  extent 
to  which,  the  Hebrews  observed  the  Sabbatical 
year.  The  reference  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21) 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  had  been  much 
neglected  previous  to  the  Captivity,  but  it  was 
cei-tainly  not  lost  sight  of  ai^erwards,  since  Alex- 
ander tiie  Great  absolved  the  Jews  from  paying 
tribute  on  it,  their  religion  debarring  them  from 
acquiring  the  means  of  doing  so.  [Sabbatical 
Year.] 

The  year  of  Jubilee  most  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting this  Sabbatical  Scale,  whether  we  ooiisidei 
it  as  really  the  forty-ninth  year,  the  seventh  of  a 
week  of  Sabbatical  years  or  the  fiftieth,  a  question 
on  which  opinions  are  divided.  [Jubilee,  Ykar 
OF.]  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  deciding  for 
the  latter,  that  the  Irnd  oould  hardly  bear  enough 
spontaneously  to  sutfice  for  two  years,  ssaros 
disposed  of  by  reference  to  Isaiah  xxxrii.  30.  Adap^ 
ing,  therefore,  that  opinion  as  the  most  probable, 
we  must  consider  each  week  of  Sabbatical  years  to 
have  ended  in  a  double  Sabbatical  period,  to  which, 
moreover,  increased  emptiasia  was  given  by  the  pe^ 
culiar  enactments  r«s|iec-ting  the  seoood  half  of  stidi 
period,  the  year  of  JuUlae. 

Those  enactments  have  ban  already  ooosidertd 
in  the  article  just  referred  to,  and  throw  further 
light  on  the  beoelicMit  charactar  of  tha  Sabbatical 
Law. 

m.  We  most  oomMar  tha  actual  mautiwto  id 
Scrintors  i  Mpirttnt  tha  atmth  day.  How««m 
nuniogeneons  tha  diAr«t  Sabbatical  periods  niiiy 
ba,  uie  wcKklv  Sabbath  ia,  aa  we  hare  naid.  tU 
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tonic  or  keynote.  It  alone  is  prescribed  in  tlie 
iJecalogne,  and  it  alone  has  in  any  shape  survived 
tlte  earthly  commonwealth  of  Israel.  We  must 
still  jiostpone  the  question  of  its  obser^-ance  by 
die  patriarchs,  and  commence  our  inquiry  with 
the  institution  of  it  in  the  wilderness,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex,  xvi. 
23).  The  prohibition  to  gather  the  manna  on  the 
Sabbath  is  accompanied  by  one  to  bake  or  to  seethe 
on  that  day.  The  Fourth  Commandment  gives  us 
but  the  generality,  "  all  manner  of  work,"  and, 
seeing  that  action  of  one  kind  or  another  is  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  waking  life,  and  cannot 
therefoi-e  in  itself  be  intended,  as  the  later  Jews 
imagined,  by  the  prohibition,  we  ai-e  left  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  the  particular  application  of  the 
general  principle.  That  general  principle  in  itself, 
however,  obviously  embraces  an  abstinence  from 
worMly  labour  or  occupation,  and  from  the  en- 
forcing such  on  sei^vants  or  dependents,  or  on  the 
stranger.  By  him,  as  we  have  said,  is  most  pro- 
bably meant  the  partial  proselyte,  who  woukl  not 
have  i-eceived  much  consideration  from  the  Hebrews 
had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  as  we  must  infer 
fiom  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for  his  protection. 
Had  man  been  then  regarded  by  him  as  inade  for 
the  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath  for  man,  that  is,  had 
the  prohibitions  of  the  commandment  been  viewed 
as  the  putting  on  of  a  yoke,  not  the  confeiring  of  a 
privilege,  one  of  the  dominant  race  would  probably 
have  felt  no  reluctance  to  placing  such  a  stranger 
under  that  yoke.  The  naming  him  therefore  in  the 
commandment  helps  to  intei^pret  its  whole  principle, 
and  testifies  to  its  having  been  a  beneficent  privilege 
for  all  who  came  within  it.  It  gave  rights  to  the 
slave,  to  the  despised  stranger,  even  to  the  ox  and 
the  ass. 

This  beneficent  character  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment is  very  apparent  in  the  version  of  it 
which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy:  "Keep  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  s:mctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour  and 
do  all  thy  work  ,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
flor  thy  bondman,  nor  thy  bondwoman,  nor  thine 
ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates  :  that  thy  bondman  and  thy  bond- 
woman may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  remember 
ihat  thou  wast  a  slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence 
through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out 
arm  :  tlierefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day"  (Deut.  v.  12-1.5). 
But  although  this  be  so,  and  though  it  be  plain 
that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  command- 
ment was  to  possess  a  franchise,  to  share  in  a  privi- 
lege, yet  does  the  original  proclamation  of  it  in 
Exodus  pl.ice  it  on  a  gi'ound  which,  closely  con- 
nected no  doubt  with  these  others,  is  yet  higher  and 
more  comprehensive.  The  Divine  method  of  work- 
ing and  rest  is  there  proposed  to  man  as  the  model 
after  which  he  is  to  work  and  to  rest.  lime  then 
presents  a  perfect  whole,  is  then  well  lounded  and 
entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into  a  week,  modelled  on 
the  six  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Sabbath. 
Sx  days'  work  and  the  seventh  day's  rest  conform 
thi  life  of  man  to  the  method  of  his  Creator.  In 
distributing  his  life  thus,  man  may  look  up  to  God 
<i8  his  Archetype.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the 
Hebrew,  even  m  that  early  stage  of  spiritual  educa- 
tion, was  limited  by  .so  gross  a  conception  as  that 
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of  God  working  and  then  resting,  as  It  needing  nit. 
The  idea  awakened  by  the  record  of  creation  and 
by  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  tlmt  of  work  that 
hiis  a  owisutnraation,  perfect  in  itself  and  coming  tc 
a  perfect  end ;  and  man's  work  is  to  be  like  this, 
not  aimless,  indefinite,  and  incessant,  but  havuig  an 
issue  on  which  he  can  repose,  and  see  and  rejoice  in 
its  fruits.  God's  rest  consists  in  His  seeing  that 
all  which  He  has  made  is  veiy  good  ;  and  man's 
works  are  in  their  measure  and  degree  very  ^ood 
when  a  six  days'  faithful  labour  has  its  issue  la  e 
seventh  of  rest  aflter  God's  pattern.  It  is  m->A 
important  to  remember  that  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enactment  resp<'cting 
one  day,  but  prescribes  the  due  distribution  of  a 
Week,  and  enforces  the  six  days'  work  as  much  as 
the  seventh  day's  rest. 

This  higher  ground  of  observance  was  felt  to 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  theological  character,  and 
rendered  it  the  great  witness  for  faith  in  a  personal 
and  creating  God.  Hence  its  supremacy  ovei'  all 
the  Law,  being  sometimes  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  it  all  (Neh.  ix.  14).  The  Talmud  says  that 
"  the  Sabbath  is  in  importance  equal  to  the  whole 
Law  ;"  that  "  he  who  desecrates  the  Sabbath  openly 
is  like  him  who  transgresses  the  whole  Law ; ' 
while  Maimonides  winds  up  his  discussion  of  the 
subject  thus :  "  He  who  breaks  the  Sabbath  openly 
is  like  the  worshipper  of  the  stars,  and  both  are 
like  heathens  in  every  respect." 

In  all  this,  however,  we  have  but  an  assertion 
of  the  general  principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  must  seek  elsewhere  for  information  as  to  the 
details  wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought 
out.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  woi k  foibidden 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  every  sort. 
To  make  this  confusion  was  the  eiTor  of  the  later 
Jews,  and  their  prohibitions  would  go  far  to  render 
the  Sabbath  incompatible  with  waking  life.  The 
terms  in  the  commandment  show  plainly  enough 
the  sort  of  work  which  is  contemplated.  They  are 
n3J)n  and  HSK'^D,  the  former  denoting  servile 
work,  and  the  latter  business  (see  Gesenius  sub.  voc. ; 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  195).  The  Penta- 
teuch presents  us  with  but  three  applications  of  the 
general  principle.  The  lighting  a  fire  in  any  house 
on  the  Sabbath  was  strictly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxxv.  3) 
and  a  man  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks  on  that 
day  (Num.  xv.  32-36).  The  former  prohibition  is 
thought  by  the  Jews  to  be  of  perpetual  force  ;  but 
some  at  least  of  the  Rabbis  have  held  that  it  applies 
only  to  lighting  a  fire  for  culinaiy  purposes,  not  to 
doing  so  in  cold  weather  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 
The  latter  case,  that  of  the  man  gathering  sticks, 
was  perhaps  one  of  more  labour  and  bitsiness  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  third  application  of 
the  general  principle  which  we  find  in  tiie  Penta- 
teuch was  the  prohibition  to  go  out  of  the  camp, 
the  command  to  every  one  to  abide  in  his  place 
(tx.  xvi.  29)  on  the  Sabbath-day.  This  is  .so  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  gathering  the  manna, 
that  it  seems  most  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
temporary  enactment  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  in  the  wilderness.  It  was,  ho.wever,  aftep« 
wai  Is  considered  by  the  Hebi-ews  a  permanent  law, 
and  applied,  in  the  absence  of  the  camp,  to  the  cji.7 
in  which  a  man  might  reside.  To  this  was  ap- 
j)ended  the  dictum  that  a  space  of  two  thousand  e".  j 
on  every  side  of  a  city  belonged  to  it,  and  to  go 
that  dist.ince  beyond  the  walls  was  pennitted  aa 
"  a  Sabbath-day's  journey." 

The  reference  of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gi"J9a  tu 
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\^D  <1et]uls.  Those  in  Jei-emiah  and  Nehemiah  ^^ow 
yuit  carrying  goods  for  sale,  and  buying  such,  were 
»ju«lly  profanations  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  p-ound  for  supposing  that  to  engage 
the  enemy  on  the  Sabbath  was  considei-ed  unlawful 
oefoi-e  the  Captivity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
ID  ich  force  in  the  argiiment  of  Michaelis  {Laws 
tf  Mose$,  iv.  196)  to  show  that  it  was  not.  Hia 
reMoiM  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  prohibitini  p^V,  service,  doei  not  even 
■uggest  the  thought  of  war. 

2.  The  Piiemie-s  of  the  chosen  people  would  have 
continually  sele<ted  theSubhath  asaday  of  attack.had 
the  latter  been  forbi(lden  to  defend  themselves  then. 

3.  We  read  of  long-protracted  siege.s,  that  of 
Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.,  xii.),  and  that  of  Jeru.salem  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  which  latter  lasted  a  year 
and  a  half,  during  which  the  enemy  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  advantage  of  any  such  abstinence 
from  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  chosen  people. 

At  a  subsequent  period  we  know  (1  Mace.  ii. 
34-38)  that  the  scruple  existed  and  was  acted  on 
with  most  calamitous  eff'ects.  Those  effects  led 
(1  Mace.  ii.  41)  to  determining  that  action  in  self- 
defence  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath,  initiatory  attack 
not.  The  re«ei-vation  wa.s,  it  must  be  thought, 
nearly  as  great  a  misconception  of  the  institution 
as  the  overruled  scruple.  Certainly  warfare  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  servile  labour  or  the  worldly 
business  contemplated  in  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
and  is,  as  regards  religious  observance,  a  law  to 
itself.  Yet  the  scruple,  like  many  other  scruples, 
proved  a  convenience,  and  under  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Jews  procured  exemption  from  military  service 
by  means  of  it.  It  was  not,  however,  without  its 
evils.  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4),  as  well  as  in  the  final  one  by  Titus, 
the  Romans  took  advantage  of  it,  and,  abstaining 
from  attack,  prosecuted  on  the  Sabbath,  without 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  such  works  as  enabled 
them  to  renew  the  assault  with  increased  resources. 

So  far  therefore  as  we  have  yet  gone,  ao  far  as 
the  negative  side  of  Sabbatical  observance  is  con- 
cernp<l,  it  would  .^eem  that  servile  labour,  whether 
that  of  slaves  or  of  hired  servants,  and  all  worldly 
business  on  the  part  of  masters,  was  suspended  on 
the  Sabbath,  ami  the  day  was  a  common  right  to 
rest  and  be  refreshed,  possessed  by  all  classes  in 
the  Hebrew  community.  It  was  thus,  as  we 
have  urged,  a  beneficent  institution.*  As  a  sign 
between  (Jod  and  His  chosen  people,  it  was  also 
a  monitor  of  fiiith,  keeping  np  a  constant  wit- 
ness, on  the  ground  taken  in  Oen.  ii.  3,  and  in 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  for  the  one  living  and 
l*rsoiial  fiod  wh<im  they  worshipped,  and  for  the 
ti  uth,  in  opposition  to  all  the  cosmogonies  of  the 
'i«ith.n,  that  everything  was  created  by  Him. 

Wo  must  now  quit  the  negative  for  the  positive 
iih'  of  thf  institution. 

In  the  first  place,  we  learn  from  the  Pentnteuch 
that  the  morning  and  eveni.ig  sacrifice  were  Iwth 
double.!  on  the  Sabbatlwlay,  and  that  the  fresh 
«h<  w-bieiid  wiw  then  kiked,  and  substituted  on  the 
Table  tor  that  of  the  previous  week.  And  this 
it  once  leads  to  the  observation  that  the  negative 
rul-s,  proscribing  work,  lighting  of  fires,  &c.,  did 
not  apply  to  the  rites  of  religion.  It  became  a 
dictum  that  there  vaa  no  Sahbath  ih  holy  thimja. 
To  this  our  Saviour  appeals  when  He  nys  that  Um 
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•*  In  Ibis  liRbt  the  Sabbath  has  found  a  duunplon  in 
OM  who  would  nut,  w  I  Bippuae,  have  uald  it  much  reapect 


pne<its  in  the  Temple  profane  the  Sabbath  an  1  are 
blameless. 

Next,  It  is  clear  that  individual  offerings  were 
not  breaches  of  the  Srtbbath  ;  and  from  this  doubt- 
less came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  that  day,  which 
were  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  our  Saviour's 
attendance  en  one  such.  It  wa.s,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure,  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice,  and  therefore  a  religious 
act.  All  around  the  giver,  the  poor  as  wcU  as 
others,  were  admitted  to  it.  Yet  further,  "  in  cases 
of  illness,  and  in  any,  even  the  remotest,  danger," 
the  prohibitions  of  work  were  not  held  to  apply. 
The  general  principle  was  that  "  the  Sabbath  Is  deli- 
vered into  your  hand,  not  you  into  the  haad  of  th« 
Sabbath  "  (comp.  Mark  ii.  27,  28). 

We  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  anything 
like  the  didactic  institutions  of  the  synagogue  formed 
part  of  the  original  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Such 
institutions  do  not  come  into  being  while  the  matter 
to  which  they  relate  is  itself  only  in  process  of 
foi-mation.  Kxpounding  the  Law  presumes  the 
completed  existence  of  the  Law,  and  the  removal 
of  the  living  lawgiver.  The  assertion  of  the  Tal- 
mud that  "  Moses  ordained  to  the  Israelites  that 
they  should  read  the  Law  on  the  Sabbath-days,  the 
feasts,  and  the  new  moons,"  in  itself  improbable,  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  the  Pentateuch.  The  rise 
of  such  custom  in  alter  times  is  explicable  enough. 
[Synagogue.]  But  from  an  early  period,  if  not, 
as  is  most  probable,  from  the  veiy  institution, 
occupation  with  holy  themes  was  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  habitual  practice  to 
repair  to  a  prophet  on  that  c'.ay,  in  order,  it  must 
be  presumed,  to  listen  to  his  teaching  (2  K.  iv.  23). 
Certain  Psalms  too,  e.  g.  the  92nd,  were  composed 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  probably  used  in  private  m 
well  as  in  the  Tabernacle.  At  a  later  period  wc 
come  upon  precepts  that  on  the  Sabbsith  the  mind 
should  be  uplifted  to  high  and  holy  thenjes — U. 
God,  His  character.  His  revelations  of  Himsflf,  His 
mighty  works.  Still  the  thoughts  with  which  the 
day  was  invested  were  ever  thoughts,  not  of  re- 
striction, but  of  freedom  and  of  joy.  Such  indeed 
would  seem,  from  Neh.  viil.  9-12,  to  have  been 
essential  to  the  notion  of  a  holy  day.  We  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  pleasure,  as  such, 
was  never  considered  by  the  Jews  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  their  practice  in  this  respect  is  often 
animadverted  on  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
who  ttunt  them  with  abstaining  on  that  day  only 
from  what  is  good  and  useful,  but  indulging  in 
dancing  and  luxury.  Some  of  the  heathen,  indeed, 
such  a^  Tacitus,  imagined  that  the  Sabbnth  was 
kept  by  them  as  a  fast,  a  mistake  which  might 
have  arisen  fi-om  their  abstinence  from  cookery  on 
that  day,  and  perhaps,  as  Heylin  omjectures,  from 
their  postponement  of  their  meals  till  the  more 
solemn  services  of  religion  had  been  pei'formed. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  kept  as  a 
fea.st,  and  the  phrase  litxits  Sabbatarius,  which  we 
find  in  Sidouius  Apollinaris  (i.  2),  and  which  has 
been  thought  a  proverbial  one,  illustrates  the  mode 
in  which  they  celebrated  it  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era.  The  following  is  Augustine's  descrip 
tion  of  their  practice : — "  Kore  hodiemus  dies  Sah 
bati  est:  hunc  in  praesenti  tempre  otio  quodi^ 
corporaliter  languido  et  fluxo  ct  luxurioso  celibrant 
Judaei.     Vacant  enim  ad  nugas,  et  oum  Deus  prM> 

In  It*  tbeologlcal  character ;  we  mean  no  taM  •  pcnoB  tiMS 
M.  Prowlbun  (/v  /«  OMbratUm  d«  Uimmelf\ 
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xperit  Sabbatum,  illi  in  his  quae  Deus  prohibet 
csercent  Sabbntura.  Vacatio  nostra  a  ntalis  operi- 
ims,  vacatio  illoruin  a  bonis  operibus  est.  Melius 
cat  enim  arare  quam  saltare.  Illi  ab  opere  bono 
▼acant,  ab  opera  nugatorio  non  vacant"  (Aug. 
Enarr.  in  Ptalmoa.  Ps.  zd. :  see  too  Aug.  D« 
decern  Chordis,  iii.  3 ;  Chrysost.  Homil.  I.,  De 
Lazaro\  and  other  references  given  by  Bingham, 
Eccl.  ArU.  lib.  ix.  cap.  ii.).  And  if  we  take  what 
alone  is  in  the  Law,  we  shall  find  nothing  to  be 
counted  absolutely  obligatory  but  rest,  cessation 
from  labour.  Now,  as  we  hare  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  observe,  rest,  cessation  from  labour, 
cruinot  in  the  waking  moments  mean  avoidance  of 
all  action.  This,  therefore,  would  be  the  question 
respecting  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Sabbath 
which  would  always  demand  to  be  devoutly  con- 
sidered and  intelligently  answered — what  is  truly 
rest,  what  is  that  cessation  from  labour  which  is 
really  Sabbatical  ?  And  it  is  plain  that,  in  appli- 
cation and  in  detail,  the  answer  to  this  must  almost 
indefinitely  vary  with  men's  varying  circumstances, 
habits,  education,  and  &miliar  associations. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that,  for  whomsoever  else  the 
provision  was  intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in 
possession  of  an  ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man's 
time  nor  his  property  could  be  considered  absolutely 
his  own,  the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy  to 
God,  and  dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern  of  God's 
rest,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  all.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  provision  was  the  tonic  to  a  chord  of 
Sabbatical  observance,  through  which  the  same  great 
principles  of  God's  claim  and  society's,  on  eveiy 
man's  time  and  every  man's  property,  w^re  extended 
and  developed.  Of  the  Sabbatical  year,  indeed,  and 
of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
they  were  ever  persistently  obsei-ved,  the  only  indi- 
cations that  we  possess  of  Hebrew  practice  respecting 
them  being  the  exemption  from  tribute  during  the 
former  accorded  to  the  Jews  by  Alexander,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  one  or  two  others, 
all,  however,  after  the  Captivity.  [Sabbatical 
Year  ;  Year  of  Jubilee.] 

But  no  doubt  exists  that  the  weekly  Sabbath  was 
always  partially,  and  in  the  Pharisaic  and  subsequent 
times  very  strictly,  however  mistiikenly,  observed. 

We  have  hitherto  viewal  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a 
Mosaic  ordinance.  It  remains  to  ask  whether,  first, 
there  be  indications  of  its  having  been  previously 
known  and  observed  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  have 
an  universal  scope  and  authority  over  all  men. 

The  former  of  these  questions  is  usually  ap- 
pi-oached  with  a  feeling  of  its  being  connected  with 
the  latter,  and  perhaps  therefore  with  a  bias  in 
favour  of  the  view  which  the  questioner  thinks  will 
support  his  opinion  on  the  latter.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  us,  that  we  may  dismiss  any  anxiety  as  to  the 
results  we  may  arrive  at  concerning  it.  No  doubt, 
if  we  see  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Sabbath 
had  a  prae-Mosaic  existence,  we  see  something  in  it 
that  has  more  than  a  Mosaic  character  and  scope. 
But  it  might  have  had  such  without  having  an  uni- 
versal authority,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  ascribe 
that  to  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood  or  things 
strangled.  And  again,  it  might  have  originated  in 
iie  Law  of  Jloses,  and  yet  pwssess  an  universally 
Human  scope,  and  an  authority  over  all  men  and 
♦.hrough  all  time.  Whichever  way,  therefore,  the 
secoud  of  our  questions  is  to  be  determined,  we  may 
easily  approach  the  fii-st  without  anxiety. 

The  fii-st  and  chief  aigument  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  before  Moses, 
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is  the  reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  lliis  is  cfl:> 
sidered  to  represent  it  as  co-aeval  with  Dtan,  beinf 
instituted  at  the  Creation,  or  at  least,  as  Lightf<>«4 
views  the  matter,  immediately  upon  the  Fall.  Thii 
latter  opinion  is  so  entirely  without  rational  ground 
of  any  kind  that  we  may  dismiss  it  at  once.  But 
the  whole  argument  is  very  precarious.  We  have 
no  materials  for  ascertaining,  or  even  conjecturing, 
which  was  put  forth  first,  the  record  of  the  Creation, 
or  the  Fourth  Commandment.  If  the  latter,  then 
the  reference  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  former  is  abund- 
antly natural.  Had,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  tongue  the 
variety  of  preterite  tenses  of  the  Greek,  the  woni* 
in  Genesis  might  require  careful  consideration  in 
that  regard ;  but  as  the  case  is,  no  light  can  be  had 
from  grammar ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  these  being 
written  after  the  Fourth  Commandment,  their  ab- 
sence, or  that  of  any  equivalent  to  tliem,  would  be 
really  marvellous. 

The  next  indication  of  a  prae-Mosaic  Sabbath  has 
been  found  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  where  we  read  tliat  •'  in 
process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  ofTering  unto  the  Lord." 
The  words  rendered  in  process  of  time  mean  literally 
"  at  the  end  of  days,"  and  it  is  contended  that  they 
designate  a  fixed  period  of  days,  probably  the  end 
of  a  week,  the  seventh  or  Sabbath-day.  Again, 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  seems  recognised 
in  Jacob's  courtship  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix.  27,  28). 
Indeed  the  large  recognition  of  that  division  from 
the  earliest  time  is  considered  a  proof  that  it  must 
have  had  an  origin  above  and  independent  of  local 
and  accidental  circumstances,  and  been  imposed  on 
man  at  the  beginning  from  above.  Its  arbitrary 
and  factitious  character  is  appealed  to  in  further 
confirmation  of  this.  The  sacredness  of  the  seventh 
day  among  the  Egyptians,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
and  the  well-known  woixls  of  Hesiod  respecting  it, 
have  long  been  cited  among  those  who  adopt  tlii* 
view,  though  neither  of  them  in  reality  gives  it  the 
slightest  support.  Lastly,  the  opening  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  the  injunction  to  remember  the 
Sabbath-<Uy,  is  appealed  to  as  proof  that  that  day 
was  already  known. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  precarious 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  words  in  Gen.  iv.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  ot 
time  of  any  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  xxix.  obviously  do, 
but  carry  us  no  failher  than  proving  that  the  week 
was  known  and  recognized  by  Jacob  and  Laban ; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  time 
so  divided,  sacred  rites  would  probably  be  celebrated 
on  a  fixed  and  statedly  recurring  day.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  of 
time  would  require  a  greater  approach  to  univer- 
sality in  buch  practice  than  the  facts  exhibit,  to  make 
it  a  cogent  one.  That  division  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  adopted  by  the 
latter  peojJe  from  the  Egyptians,  as  must  be  inferred 
from  the  well-known  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii. 
18,  19),  at  a  period  in  his  own  time  comparatively 
recent ;  while  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  it  is 
thought  improbable  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
such  division  in  early  times.  The  sacredness  of  the 
seventh  day  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  is  obviously  that 
of  the  seventh  day,  not  of  the  weok,  but  of  the 
month.  And  even  after  the  weekly  division  was 
established,  no  trace  can  be  found  of  anything  re- 
sembling the  Hebrew  Sabbath. 

While  tlie  injunction  in  the  Fourth  Commandment 
to  rememher  the  Sabbath-day  m.iy  refer  only  to  :« 
previous  institution  in  connexion  with 'he gathering 
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ai^niM,  or  may  be  but  the  natural  pr«c«pt  to 

i  :p  vn  miad  tnc  rule  about  to  be  delivere<i — a  phi-aae 

EtAtural,  aixl  continual  ij  recurring  in  the  interuourse 

iti  life,  as,  for  example,  between  parent  and  chiM — 

otlier  hand,  the  perplexity  of  the  IsraeLtes 

ing  the  double  supi'iy  of  manna  on  the  sixth 

'day  {Ex.  xvi.  22)  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  Sabbath 

^r  which  such  extra  supply  was  designed  was  not 

then  known  to  them.     Moreover  the  language  of 

Ezekiel  (xx.)  seems  to  designate  it  as  an  oitiinance 

distinctively  Hebrew  and  Mosaic. 

We  cannot  then,  from  the  uncertain  notices  which 
we  possess,  inter  more  than  that  the  weekly  division 
of  time  was  known  to  the  Israelites  and  others  before 
the  Law  of  Moses.  [Week.]  There  is  proba- 
bility, though  not  more,  in  the  opinion  of  Grolius, 
th;'.  the  Mvoith  day  was  deemed  sacred  to  reli- 
gious obterraDoe;  but  that  the  Sabbatical  obaervanoe 
»f  it,  the  ceaation  from  labour,  wai  superindoced 
•D  it  in  the  wilderness. 

Bat  to  come  to  our  second  question,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  even  if  the  Sabbath  were  no 
•Ider  than  Moses,  its  scope  and  obligation  are  limited 
to  Israel,  and  that  itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete 
enactments  of  the  Levitical  Law.  That  law  con- 
teins  two  elfments,  the  code  of  a  particular  nation, 
and  commandments  of  human  and  universal  cha- 
nu-ter.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Hebrew  was  called  out  from  the  world,  not  to  live 
on  a  narrower  but  a  far  wider  footing  than  the 
children  of  earth  ;  that  he  was  called  out  to  be  the 
true  man,  bearing  witness  for  the  destinj,  exhibiting 
the  a.«pect,  and  realizing  the  blessedness,  of  true 
manhood.  Hence,  we  can  always  see,  if  we  have  a 
mind,  the  ditlerence  between  such  features  of  his 
Law  as  are  but  local  and  temporary,  and  such  as 
are  human  and  universal.  To  which  class  belongs 
the  Sabbath,  viewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  question 
which  will  soon  come  before  us,  and  one  which 
does  not  appear  hard  to  settle.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
inquire  into  the  case  as  exhibited  by  Scripture. 

And  here  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  forms 
part  of  the  Decalogue.  And  that  the  Decalogue 
had  a  rank  and  authority  above  the  other  enact- 
ments of  the  Law,  is  plain  to  the  most  cursory 
rea<lers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  indicated  by 
its  being  written  on  the  two  Tables  of  the  Cove- 
nant. And  though  even  the  Deodogue  is  affected 
by  the  New  Te»t;impnt,  it  is  not  so  in  the  way 
(>t  ip])«il  or  obliteration.  It  is  raised,  trans- 
(ijriirwl,  glorified  there,  but  itself  remains  in  its 
authority  and  supremacy.  Not  to  reter  just  now 
tn  our  .Sivioni's  teaching  i  Matt.  xix.  17-19),  of 
w.liiih  it  n)');ht  be  alleged  that  it  was  delivered 
v.ii>'n,  and  to  the  persons  over  whom,  the  Old  Law 
was  in  Ibrce — such  passages  as  Kom.  xiii.  8,  9,  and 
Kuh.  vi.  2,  3,  seem  decisive  of  this.  In  some  way, 
therefore,  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  an  au- 
tlioiity  over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by,  Christians, 
thiiiiirh  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  large 
;  al  sense  and  scope,  is  a  question  which  still 

■  .  rv 

I  at-  phenomena  respecting  the  Sabbath  presented 
by  tiie  New  Testament  are,  1st,  the  frequent  re- 
•"•■I  ciice  to  it  in  the  four  Oocp"ls ;  and  2ndly,  the 
'  '  f  of  the  Kpistles,  with  the  exception  of  one 
1  Col.  ii   Itj,  17;,  where  its  ie|>«d  would  seem 

1.1  *■.•  ^t^.v'rted,  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb.  it.  9). 

1st.  Tl-.e  ri-tt-ifu>-e.s  to  it  in  the  four  (iospela  are, 
rt  nti^ii  not  lie  vi  d,  numerous  enough.  We  have 
•Ireikiy  seen  the  high  position  which  it  took  in  the 
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minds  of  the  Riibbis,  aud  the  strange  code  of  pro- 
hibitions which  they  put  forth  in  connexion  with 
it.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  part  oi 
our  Saviour's  teaching  and  practice  would  seem  to 
have  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly  watched  as  that 
which  related  to  the  Sabbath.  He  seems  even  to 
have  directed  attention  to  this,  thereby  intimat- 
ing surely  that  on  the  one  hand  the  misapprehen- 
sion, and  on  the  other  the  true  fulfilment  of  the 
Sabbath  were  matters  of  deepest  concern.  We  have 
already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibitions  against  which 
both  His  teaching  and  practice  were  directed ;  and 
His  two  pregnant  ded^tions,  "  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  and 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  surely 
exhibit  to  us  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  iis  human  and 
universaL  The  former  sets  it  forth  as  a  privilege 
and  a  blessing,  and  were  we  therefore  to  suppose  it 
absent  from  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
we  must  suppose  that  covenant  to  have  stinted  roan 
of  something  that  was  made  for  him,  something 
that  conduces  to  his  well-being.  The  latter  won- 
derfully exalts  the  Sabbath  by  referring  it,  even  as 
do  the  record  of  Creation  and  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, to  God  as  its  archetype ;  and  in  showing  us 
that  the  repose  of  God  does  not  exclude  work — inas- 
much as  God  opens  His  hand  daily  and  tilleth  all 
things  living  with  plenteousness — show-;  us  that 
the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  exclude  action, 
which  would  be  but  a  death,  but  only  that  week- 
day action  which  requires  to  be  wound  up  in  a  rest 
that  shall  be  after  the  pattern  of  His,  who  though 
He  has  rested  from  all  the  work  that  He  hath 
made,  yet  "  worketh  hitherto." 

2ndly.  The  Epistles,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the  exception  of  one  place,  and  perhaps  another  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  are  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules  for  its  observ- 
ance are  ever  given  by  the  Apostles — its  violation 
is  never  denounced  by  them.  Sabbath-breakers- are 
never  included  in  any  list  of  offenders.  Col.  ii.  16, 
17,  seems  a  far  stronger  argument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  dispensation  than 
is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its  continuance ;  and 
while  the  first  day  of  the  week  i>  more  than  once 
referred  to  as  one  of  religious  observance,  it  is  never 
identified  with  the  Sabbath,  nor  are  any  prohi- 
bitions issued  in  connexion  with  the  former,  while 
the  omission  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  list  of 
"necessary  things"  to  be  observed  by  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  XV.  29),  shows  that  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Apostles  as  free  from  obligation  in  this  matter. 

When  we  turn  to  the  monuments  which  we 
possess  of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ouiselves  on 
the  whole  carried  in  the  same  direction.  The  seventh 
day  of  the  week  continued,  indeed,  to  be  observed, 
being  kept  as  a  feast  by  the  greater  {lart  of  the 
Church,  and  a*  a  fast  from  an  early  period  by  that 
of  Rome,  and  one  or  two  other  Churches  of  the 
West ;  but  not  as  obligatory  on  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  on  Jews.  The  Council  of  T.%yliofia 
prohibited  all  scrapie  about  working  on  it ;  and 
there  was  a  very  general  admiasioo  among  the 
early  Fathen  that  Chnstians  did  not  StMtatiat  in 
the  letter. 

Again,  the  ofastrrance  of  the  Lord's  rVty  as  « 
Ssbbuth  would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible  to 
the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  first  ages.  The 
slave  i(  the  heathen  master,  and  the  child  of  the 
heathen  fiitber,  coald  neither  of  them  have  the 
contrftl  of  his  own  conduct  in  such  a  matter  ;  «  hile 
the  Christian  in  general  would  have  been  at  •  jt* 
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betrajed  f.nd  drafjsjed  into  notice  if  he  waa  found 
■bstaining  from  labour  of  every  kind,  not  on  the 
ur«nth  but  the  first  daj  of  the  week.  And  yet 
it  is  clear  that  many  were  enable<i  without  blame 
to  keep  their  Christianity  long  a  secret ;  nor  does 
there  seem  to  have  been  any  obligation  to  dirulge 
it,  until  heathen  interrogation  or  the  order  to 
facrifice  dragged  it  into  daylight. 

When  the  early  Fathers  speak  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
they  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  comparing,  connect 
it  with  the  Sabbath ;  but  we  have  never  found  a 
passage,  previous  to  the  convereion  of  Constantine, 
prohibitory  of  any  work  or  occupation  on  the 
former,  and  any  such,  did  it  exist,  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  for  the  reasons 
just  alleged.  [Lord's  Day.]  After  Constantine 
things  become  different  at  once.  His  celebrated 
edict  prohibitory  of  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wish  to 
give  the  great  Christian  festival  as  much  honour 
as  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather 
than  by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth 
Commandment;  but  it  was  followed  by  several 
which  extended  the  prohibition  to  many  other  occu- 
pations, and  to  many  forms  of  pleasure  held  inno- 
cent on  ordinary  days.  When  this  became  the  case, 
the  Christian  Church,  which  ever  believed  the 
Decalogue,  in  some  sense,  to  be  of  universal  obliga- 
tion, could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  its  letter  as  well  j 
as  its  spirit ;  that  she  had  not  lost  the  type  even 
in  possessing  the  antit\'pe;  that  the  great  law  of 
week-day  work  and  seventh-day  rest,  a  law  so 
generous  and  so  ennobling  to  humanity  at  large, 
was  still  in  operation.  Ti'ue,  the  name  Sabbath 
»as  always  used  to  denote  the  seventh,  as  that 
of  the  Lord's  Day  to  denote  the  firet,  day  of  the 
week,  which  latter  is  nowheie  habitually  called 
tJie  Sabbath,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  except  in 
Scotland  and  by  the  English  Puritans.  But  it 
was  surely  impossible  to  observe  both  the  Lord's 
Day,  as  was  done  by  Christians  after  Constantine, 
and  to  read  the  Fourth  Commandment,  without 
connecting  the  two ;  and,  seeing  that  such  was  to  be 
the  practice  of  the  developed  Church,  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  silence  of  the  N.  T.  Epistles,  and 
even  the  strong  words  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16, 
17),  do  not  impair  the  human  and  universal  scope 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  exhibited  so  strongly 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaching 
respecting  it  of  Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Law,  but  to  fulfil. 

In  the  East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of 
tie  week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would, 
present  itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in 
its  distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  ot 
Apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the 
seventh  day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a  fast, 
and  that  for  a  reason  merely  Christian,  viz.  in 
commemoration  of  our  Lord's  lying  in  the  sepulchre 
throughout  that  day.  Its  observance  therefore 
would  not  obscure  the  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Day  as 
that  of  hebdomadal  rest  and  refreshment,  and  as 
consequently  the  prolongation  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
es<iei.;ial  character  of  that  benignont  ordinance; 
and,  with  some  variation,  therefore,  of  verbal  state- 
meut,  a  connexion  betweer  ue  {"ourth  Commaid- 
r»ent  and  the  first  day  of  fne  week  (together,  as 
tltould  be  liicembered,  with  the  other  festivals  of 
She  Church),  came  to  be  {wixeiTsJ  and  prcciuimeu. 
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Attention  has  recently  l>een  called,  in  conutri'9 
with  our  subject,  to  a  eircumstaoce  which  is  uk> 
portant,  the  adoption  by  the  Roman  world  of 
the  Egyptian  week  almost  contemporaneouslf 
with  the  founding  of  the  ChrijAiaii  Church.  Dior 
Cassius  speaks  of  that  adoption  as  recent,  and 
we  are  therefore  warranted  in  conjectuiing  the 
time  of  Hadrian  as  about  that  wherein  it  must  have 
established  itself.  Here,  then,  would  seem  a  signal 
Providential  preparation  for  providing  the  people 
of  God  with  a  literal  Sabbatismus;  for  piolionging 
in  the  Christian  kingdom  that  great  institution 
which,  whether  or  not  historically  older  than  the 
Mosaic  Law,  is  yet  in  its  essential  character  adapte<l 
to  all  mankind,  a  witness  for  a  personal  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  and  for  His  call  to 
men  to  model  their  work,  their  tkne,  and  their 
livft"!,  on  His  pattern. 

Were  we  prepai-ed  to  embrnce  an  exposition 
which  has  been  given  of  a  remarkable  passage 
already  referred  to  (Heb.  iv.  8-10),  we  should 
find  it  singularly  illustrative  of  the  view  just 
suggested.  The  argument  of  the  passage  is  to 
this  effect,  that  the  rest  on  which  Joshua  entered, 
and  into  which  he  made  Israel  to  enter,  cannot  be 
the  true  and  final  rest,  inasmuch  as  the  Psalmist 
long  afterwards  speaks  of  the  entering  into  that 
rest  as  still  future  and  contingent.  In  ver.  9  we 
have  the  words  "  there  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest 
for  the  people  of  God."  Now  it  is  important  that 
throughout  the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  Kard- 
■travais,  and  that  in  the  words  just  quoted  it  is 
changed  into  ffa^PaTifffi6s,  which  certainly  mean* 
the  keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbatizing  rather 
than  the  objective  rest  itself.  It  has  accordingly 
been  suggested  that  those  woids  are  not  the  author's 
conclusion — which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  "  we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest " — but  a  jmrenthesis  to  the  effect 
that  "to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Christian  com- 
munity, there  remaineth,  there  is  left,  a  Sabbat' 
izing,  the  great  change  that  has  passed  upon  them 
and  the  mighty  elevation  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  as  on  other  matters,  so  as  regai'ds  the 
Rest  of  God  revealed  to  them,  still  leaving  .scope 
for  and  justifying  the  practice.*  This  exposition  is 
in  keeping  with  the  general  scope  of  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews  ;  and  the  passage  thus  viewed  will 
seem  to  some  minds  analogous  to  xiii.  10.  It  is 
given  by  Owen,  and  is  elaborated  with  great  in- 
genuity by  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his  Discourses  on  the 
Sabbath.  It  will  not  be  felt  fatal  to  it  that  more 
th.in  300  years  should  have  pp.ssed  before  the 
Churdi  at  large  was  in  a  situation  to  discover  the 
heritage  that  had  been  presen-ed  to  her,  or  to 
enter  on  its  enjoyment,  when  we  consider  how 
developnvent,  in  all  matters  of  ritual  and  oi'dinance, 
must  needs  be  the  law  of  any  living  body,  and 
much  more  of  one  which  had  to  struggle  from 
its  birth  with  the  imj)eding  forces  of  a  heathen 
empire,  frequent  pei'secution,  and  an  unreclaimed 
society.  In  such  case  was  the  early  Church,  ,iiid 
therefore  she  might  w^ell  have  to  wait  for  a  Con- 
stantine before  she  could  fully  open  her  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  sabbatizing  was  still  left  to  her , 
and  her  membere  might  well  be  permitted  not  to 
tee  the  truth  in  any  steady  or  consistent  w.iy 
even  then. 

The  objections,  however,  to  tnis  exposition    it« 

•  According  to  this  exposiiiun  me  words  of  ver.  Ill 
"for  he  that  hath  entered,  kc."  are  referred  to  Chito!. 
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ituny  and  ^reat,  oae  being,  tiiat  it  has  occurriM  I 
lo  ao  few  uinuiig  the  gr«»t  commentators  who  have 
jiboui°ed  on  the  Ey.  to  the  Hebrews.  Chrysostom 
(m  loc.)  denies  that  there  is  any  reference  to 
helxlomadal  sabbntizing.  Nor  have  we  found  any 
comraeiitiitoi-s,  besides  the  two  just  named,  who 
admit  that  there  is  such,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Kbrard.  Dean  Alford  notices  the  interprebition 
only  to  condemn  it,  while  Dr.  Hessey  gives  an- 
other, and  that  the  usual  explanation  of  the  vei-se, 
suggesting  a  sutHcient  reason  tor  the  change  of  word 
fioni  Karairavffis  to  ffa^fiariafiii.  It  would  not 
have  been  right,  however,  to  have  pa8se<l  it  over 
In  this  article  witliout  notice,  as  it  relates  to  a 
passage  of  Scripture  in  whidi  ."^abbath  and  Sabba- 
tical ideas  are  maikedly  brought  forward. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  trace  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  Sab- 
bnth  in  the  Christian  Church.  Di'.  He*sey,  in  his 
Bampton  Lectures,  has  sketched  and  distinguished 
every  variety  of  doctrine  whidi  has  been  or  still  is 
maintaineil  on  tlie  subject. 

The  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  Jews  sub- 
sequent to  our  Saviour's  time  have  been  alrea<ly 
referred  to.  A  curious  account — taken  from  Bux- 
torf,  De  Sijnu'j. — of  their  superstitions,  scniples, 
and  piohibitioiis,  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the 
tiret  part  of  Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Sabbath.  Cal- 
inet,  (art.  "Sabbath  "'),  gives  an  interesting  sketch 
of  their  family  pi-actices  at  the  b^inning  and  end 
of  the  day.  And  the  estimate  of  the  Sabbath, 
its  uses,  and  its  blessings,  which  is  forme<i  by  the 
more  spiritually  minded  Jews  of  the  present  day 
may  be  infen-ed  frum  some  stiiking  remarks  of 
Dr.  Kalisch  {Conun.  on  Exodus),  p.  273,  who 
winds  up  with  quoting  a  beautiful  passage  from 
tlie  Lite  Mi-8.  Hoi^atio  ilonteiiore's  work,  A  Few 
Words  to  the  Jews. 

Finally,  M.  Proudhon's  striking  pamphlet,  De 
la  Celebration  du  Diinanclie  considerie  sous  let 
riipp,rts  de  V Hygiene  publique,  de  la  Morale,  des 
relations  de  Famille  et  de  Citi,  Paris,  1850,  may 
be  studied  witli  great  advantage.  His  remarks 
(p.  67)  on  tiie  advantages  of  the  precise  pro{)or- 
•  ■:  -  '  ' '  !ied,  six  days  of  work  to  one  of  lest, 
iivenience  of  any  other  that  could  be 
•'  well  worth  attention. 

'I'he  W3rd  Sabbath  seems  sometimes  to  denote  a 
Keek  in  the  N.  T.  Hence,  by  the  Hebrew  usage  of 
reckoning  time  by  cardinal  numbers,  iv  rf  ^tf  rmv 
rmfifiariy,  means  on  t/ie  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  Ifabbis  have  the  same  phraseology,  keeping, 
however,  the  word  Sabbnth  in  the  singular. 

On  thephi-ascofSt.  Luke,  vi.  1,  iy  Ty  ffafifiar^ 
8«VT«poirpctfTf>,  see  SaB1iatiC4L  YkaR. 

This  article  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  that 

ou  til.'  I.()l;l)'s  DaV. 

1.  •,  t  ii-: — Critici  Sacri,  on  Exod. ;  Heylin's 
Hit.  /  CiC  Sa/,bath  ;  SeUen,  De  Jure  Natur. 
et  liertt.;  liuxtorf,  De  Si/nag.;  Bwrow,  Expos, 
vf  the  Dccalo-jiif ;  Paley,  Moral  and  PoUticcU 
rhilosfipluj,  V.  7  ;  James,  On  the  Sacraments  and 
Silj&jth;  Wliatcly's  Thowjhts  on  the  Sabbath; 
y  "  '  .J  the  Sabbath;  Maurice,  On  the  Sab- 
lis,  Lates  of  Moses,  arts,  cxciv.-vi., 
ler,  in  Herzo);'s  Real-Encycl.  **  S^b- 
bali ;"  \S  luer,  lienlu:Brteri>uch,  "S«bbi|th  ;"  Bahr, 
Bymholik  des  Mos.  Cult.  %'ol.  ii.  ok.  iv.  ch.  11,  §2; 
Kalisch,  Historicitl  and  Critical  Commentary  on 
0.  T.  in  Exod.  XX. ;  I'roudiion,  De  la  CMbr'ation 
A<  Dinumche;  Mtd  especially  Dr.  Hcbscy's  Sumday  ; 
tiU  Birnpt<>n  Lecture  for  I8o0.  {V.  G.J 
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SABBATH-DAY'S  JOUBNT.Y  {^a&$iTov 
it6s,  .Acts  i.  12).  On  wvausiun  of  a  violation  a 
the  commandment  by  ceitain  of  Uie  people  whc 
went  to  look  for  manna  on  the  seventh  day, 
Moses  enjomed  eveiy  man  to  "  abide  in  his 
place,"  and  forbade  any  man  to  "  go  out  of  his 
place"  on  that  day  (Ex.  xvi.  29),  It  seems 
natural  to  look  on  this  as  a  meie  enactment 
pro  re  natd,  and  having  no  beaiing  on  any  state 
of  affairs  subsequent  to  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  and  the  daily  gjithering  of  mvma. 
Whether  the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard 
it  thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Nevertheless,  tht 
natuial  inference  from  2  K.  iv.  23  is  against  the 
supposition  of  such  a  prohibition  being  known  to 
the  spokesman,  Elisha  almost  certainly  living — as 
may  be  seen  from  the  whole  nan-.»tive — mudi 
more  than  a  Sabbath  Day's  Journey  fi-om  Shunem. 
Heylin  infers  from  the  mcidents  of  iMvid's  flight 
from  Saul,  and  Elijah's  from  Jezebel,  that  neither 
felt  bound  by  such  a  limitation.  Their  situation, 
however,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot  be  safely 
argued  from.  In  atler  times  the  precept  m  Ex. 
x^'i,  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as  a  peiToanent  law. 
But  as  some  departure  from  a  man's  own  place 
was  unavoidable,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  allowable  amount,  which  was  fixed  at 
2000  paces,  or  about  six  furlongs,  from  the  wall  of 
the  city. 

Though  such  an  enactment  may  hare  proceeded 
from  an  erroneous  view  of  Ex.  xvi.  29,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  superstitious  and  unworthy  on  the 
face  of  it  as  are  most  of  the  liabbinical  rules  and 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  Day.  In  the 
case  of  a  general  law,  like  that  of  the  Sabbath, 
some  authority  must  settle  the  application  in 
details,  and  such  an  autliority  "  the  Scjil>es  and 
Pharisees  sitting  in  Moses'  seat"  were  entitled  to 
exercise.  It  is  plain  that  the  limits  of  the  Sao- 
bath  Day's  Journey  must  have  been  a  great  check 
on  the  profanation  of  tlie  day  in  a  country  where 
business  was  entirely  agricultural  or  pastoral,  anc 
must  have  secured  to  "  the  ox  and  the  ass  "  the 
rest  to  which  by  the  Law  tliey  were  entitled. 

Our  Saviour  seems  to  refer  to  this  kw  in 
warning  the  disiiples  to  pray  that  their  Hight  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  its  judgment  should  no*, 
be  "  on  the  Sabbath  Day  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  20).  The 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  would  not,  as  in  the  casi 
of  Gentiles,  feel  free  from  the  restrictions  on  jour- 
neying on  that  day ;  nor  would  their  situation  en- 
able them  to  ocmiply  with  the  foiins  whereby  such 
journeying  when  neoessary  was  sanctified  ;  nor  would 
assistance  from  those  around  be  procurable. 

The  permitted  distance  seema  to  have  been 
grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  tiie 
Ark  and  the  people  (Joeh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wildaness, 
which  tradition  said  was  that  between  the  Ark  and 
the  tents.  To  repair  to  the  Ark  being,  of  course, 
a  duty  on  the  Sabbath,  the  walking  to  it  wa«  no 
violation  of  the  day  ;  and  it  thus  was  taken  as  the 
mca»ure  of  a  lawful  Sabbath  Day's  Journey.  We 
find  the  same  distance  given  as  the  circumference 
out«ide  the  walls  of  the  Levitical  cities  to  be 
counted  aa  their  KuburiM  iNum.  xzxt.  5).  Tht 
termime  a  quo  waa  thus  not  a  man's  own  hooMf, 
but  the  wall  of  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  'awful  Sabbath  Pay's  journeying 
must  tnerefore  have  varied  greatly  •  the  movetuiHitk 
nf  a  Jew  m  one  of  the  small  cities  d  his  own  buid 
being  restricted  indeed  when  compared  with  ihow 
of  a  Jew  in  Aleiandria,  Antioch  or  Kome. 
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When  a  mnn  wns  oliliged  to  go  farthei  ttinn  a 
Sabbath  Day's  Jomiicy,  on  some  goal  and  allow- 
able groiiml,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  on  the 
evening  b«fore  to  furnish  himself  with  food  enough 
tor  two  meals.  He  was  to  sit  down  and  eat  ut  the 
appointed  distance,  to  bury  what  he  had  left,  and 
utter  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  appointed 
boundaiy.  Next  moniing  he  Wiu>  at  liberty  to 
make  this  point  liis  tcnnimis  a  quo. 

The  Jewish  strujile  to  go  more  than  2000  jmces 
from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  refeiTed  to  by 
Origen,  wepi  ipx^y,  iv,  2 ;  by  Jerome,  rid  Alga- 
siam,  quaest.  l(» ;  and  by  Oeuumenius — with  some 
apparent  diflertnce  between  them  as  to  the  measure- 
ment. Jerome  gives  Akiba,  Simeon,  and  Hillel,  as 
the  authorities  for  the  lawful  distance.        [F.  G.] 

SABBATHE'US  cXaPParalos :  Sabbathaeus). 
Shabbethai  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  14 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  15). 

SABBATICAL  YEAR.  As  each  seventh  day 
and  each  seventh  month  were  holy,  so  was  each 
seventh  year,  by  the  Mosaic  code.  We  firet  en- 
counter this  law  in  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11,  given  in 
woi-ds  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  followed  (ver.  12)  by  the  re-en- 
foicement  of  that  commandment.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  passage  and  not  feel  that  the  Sabbath  Day 
and  the  Sabbatical  year  are  pai-ts  of  one  general  law. 
The  commandment  is,  to  sow  and  reap  for  six 
yeai's,  and  to  let  the  land  rest  on  the  seventh, 
"  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what 
they  leave  tiie  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat."  It  is 
added,  "  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy 
vineyard  and  thy  oliveyard." 

VVc  next  meet  with  the  enactment  in  lev.  xxv. 
2-7,  and  finally  in  Deut.  xv.,  in  which  last  place 
the  new  feature  presents  itself  of  the  seventh  year 
being  one  of  release  to  debtors. 

When  we  combine  these  several  notices,  we  find 
that  every  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  have 
rest  to  enjoy  her  Soibbaths.  Neither  tillage  nor 
cultivation  of  any  soit  was  to  be  practised.  The 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil  was  not  to  be  reaped 
by  the  owner,  -vhose  rights  of  property  were  in 
abeyance.  All  were  to  have  their  share  in  the  glean- 
ings ;  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  even  the  cattle. 

This  singular  institution  has  the  aspect,  at  first 
sight,  of  total  impracticability.  This,  however, 
weai-s  of}'  when  we  consider  that  in  no  year  was 
the  owner  allowed  to  reap  the  whole  hai-vest  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  xxiii.  22).  Unless,  therefore,  the  remainder 
was  gleaned  veiy  carefully,  there  may  easily  have 
been  enough  left  to  ensure  such  spontaneous  deposit 
of  seed  as  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Syria  would  produce 
some  amount  of  crop  in  the  succeeding  year,  while 
the  vines  and  olives  would  of  course  yield  their 
fruit  of  themselves.  Moi-eover,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ownei-s  of  land  were  to  lay  by  com  in  previous  yeara 
for  their  own  and  their  families'  wants.  This  is 
the  imavoidable  inference  from  Lev.  xxv.  20-22. 
And  though  the  right  of  property  was  in  abeyance 
during  the  Sabbatical  year,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  only  applied  to  the  fields,  and  not  to  the 
gardens  attache<l  to  houses. 

The  claiming  of  debts  was  unlawful  during  this 
year,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  xv.  The  exceptions 
laid  down  are  in  tlie  case  of  a  foreigner,  and  that  of 
there  being  no  poor  in  the  land.  This  latter,  how- 
?ver,  it  is  straightway  said,  is  what  will  never 
happen.  But  tliough  debts  might  not  be  claimed, 
t  is  not  said  that  they  naight  not  be  Toluntarily 
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paid ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  tfae  r^ 
lease  of  the  seventh  year  was  final  or  meiely  Ueted 
through  the  iiear.  This  law  was  virtu.illy  »Dro- 
giited  m  Ifier  times  by  the  well-known  protbol*  uf 
the  great  Hillel,  a  }>ennii.<:ion  to  the  judge*  to 
allow  a  creditor  to  enforce  his  claim  whenever  he 
required  to  do  so.  The  I'onnula  is  given  in  the 
Mishna  {Sheviith,  10,  4). 

The  release  of  debtors  during  the  Sabbatical  year 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  release  of  slave* 
on  the  seventh  year  of  their  sen'ice.  The  two  ai* 
obviously  distinct — the  one  occurring  at  one  fix<?<l 
time  for  all,  while  the  other  must  have  vaiied  with 
various  families,  and  with  various  slaves. 

The  spirit  of  this  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
weekly  .Sabbath.  Both  have  a  beneficent  ten- 
dency, limiting  the  rights  and  checking  the  sense  of 
property;  the  one  puts  in  God's  claims  on  time,  th« 
other  on  the  land.  The  land  shall  "  keep  a  Sabbath 
unto  the  Loi-d."     "  The  land  is  mine." 

There  may  also  have  been,  as  Kalisch  conjectures, 
an  eye  to  the  benefit  which  would  acciiie  to  the 
land  from  lying  fallow  eveiy  seventh  year,  in  a 
time  when  the  rotation  of  crops  was  unknown. 

The  Sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  Sabbatical 
month,  and  the  whole  Law  was  to  be  read  every 
such  year,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the 
assembled  people.  It  was  thus,  like  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  no  mere  negative  i«t,  but  was  to  lie 
marked  by  high  and  holy  occupation,  and  connecteil 
with  sacred  reflection  and  sentiment. 

At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  SabbaticaJ  years, 
the  Sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  tne 
year  of  Jubilee.  For  the  question  whethei  tii.i: 
was  identical  with  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year,  or 
was  that  which  succeeded  it,  i.  e.  whether  th«»  yeai 
of  Jubilee  fell  every  forty-ninth  or  every  fiftieth 
year,  see  JUBiLEE,  Year  of. 

Tlie  next  question  that  presents  itself  regarding 
the  Sabbiitical  year  relates  to  the  time  when  its 
observance  became  obligatoiy.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  Leviticus  xxv.  2,  "  When  ye  come  into  tne 
land  which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land  keep  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Loi-d,"  that  it  was  to  be  held  by 
the  people  on  the  first  year  of  their  occupation  of 
Ginaan  ;  but  this  mere  literalism  gives  a  result  in 
contradiction  to  the  words  which  immediately  fol- 
low: "Six  yeare  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six 
years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyai-d,  and  gather  in 
the  fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 
a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land."  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  with  the  best  Jewish  authori- 
ties, that  the  law  became  obligatory  fourteen  years 
after  the  first  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  the 
conquest  of  which  took  seven  yeais  and  the  distiibu- 
tion  seven  more. 

A  further  question  arises.  At  whatever  period 
the  obedience  to  this  law  ought  to  have  commenced, 
was  it  in  point  of  fact  obeyed  ?  This  is  an  inquiry 
which  reaches  to  more  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  than 
the  one  now  before  us.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  rare 
to  see  the  whole  of  a  code  in  full  operation ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  Jewish  histoiy  previous  to  the 
Captivity  present  us  with  no  such  spectacle.  In  the 
threatenings-  contained  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  judgments  on 
the  violation  of  the  Sabbatical  year  are  particu- 
larly contemplated  (vers.  33,  34)  ;  and  that  it  was 
greatly  if  not  quite  neglected  appears  from  2  Chron, 


»  ^130nE5  =  P™^^'y  7rpo/3ouA>j  or  irptxr/SoXi).  Foi 
this  and  other  curious  speculations  on  the  etymolojor  of  UK 
wor.t  see  IJuxtort.  J-«.  IMmud.  1807 
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zuv;.  20.  21 :  "  Them  that  esraped  from  tlie  sworvl 
eii-ried  he  nway  to  liabylon ;  where  they  were 
MTvants  to  him  and  his  :40ns  until  the  reigu  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia:  to  fulril  the  word  of  the  Loi-d 
by  the  mouth  of  Jei^emiah,  until  the  land  had  en- 
joyeii  her  Sabhath*  ;  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate 
•lie  kej)t  SabUith,  to  fullil  threec<t)re  aiici  ten  years." 
S-'Cje  of  the  .lewi-Ji  aimmentators  l»ave  inferred 
from  this  that  their  forefathers  had  neglected  exactly 
•evenly  Sabbatical  years.  If  such  neglect  was  con- 
tinuous, the  law  must  hare  been  disobeyed  througn- 
out  a  period  of  490  years,  i.  e.  through  nearly  the 
whole  duration  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  previous  histoiy  leading  to  the  in- 
fereni*  that  the  people  weT  more  scrupulous  then, 
we  must  look  to  the  return  from  captivity  for  indi- 
cations oi  the  Sabbatical  year  being  actually  ob- 
served. Then  we  know  the  fonner  neglect  w.is  re- 
plaoeii  by  a  punctilious  attention  to  the  Law  ;  and  as 
its  leading  feature,  the  Sabbath,  begar.  to  be  scrupu- 
lously reverenced,  so  we  now  find  traces  of  a  like 
obKervanoe  of  the  Sabbatical  yeai*.  We  read  (1  Mace, 
vi.  49)  that  "  they  came  out  of  the  city,  because 
•  iiey  had  no  victuals  there  to  endure  the  siege,  it 

-ing  a  year  of  rest  to  the  land."     Alexander  the 

.  1  eat  is  said  to  have  exonpted  the  Jews  from  tri- 
ite  during  it,  since  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to 

"W  seed  or  reap  harvest  then;  so,  too,  did  Julius 

■lesar  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §6).     Tacitus  {HM. 

lb.  V.  2,  §4),  having  mentioned  the  obserrance  of 

the  Scbbath   by    th*.  .'^ws,  adds: — "  Dein  blan- 

dienti    inertiii  septih/.m  quoque  annum   ignaviae 

dr.tum."     And  St.  Paul,   in  reproaching  tbe  Go- 

l.itioiis  with  their  Jewish  tendencies,  taxes  them 

with  observing  yean  as  well  as  days  and  months 

»n^.  times  (Gal.  iv.  10),  from  which  we  must  infer 

fn.-t  t)ie  teachers  who  communicateil  to  them  those 

;■«  did  more  or   less  the  liKe  themselves. 

.  allusion  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Sabbatical  year 

, '.\ti  to  be  found  in  the  phrase,  iv  aaPPirif 

'^vTfpowfiirw  (Luke  vi.  I).     Various  explanations 

ive  In-en  given  of  the  term,  but  one  of  the  most 

|i!oli.-\lile  is  that   it   denotes   the  first  Sabbath  of 

til.'  s«f>nd  year  in  the  cycle  (Wiesekr,  quoted  by 

Alford,  vol.  i.).  [F- «•] 

SABBE'US  (2a/3/3a/as;  Alex.  So^^cuos:  &i- 
meaa),  1  l-:s'ir.  ix.  32.     [ShemaiaH,  14.] 
SABE'ANS.    [Sheba.] 

SA'BKSo^ttK;  Wn.-Xafiii):  Sabathen).  "The 
children  of  Pochcreth  of  Zebaim"  appear  in  1  Esd. 
V.  .'14  a£  '*  the  sons  of  Phacai-eth,  the  sons  of  Sabi." 

SAB'TAH  (nnap,  in  21  MSS.  KDnfe*.  Gen. 

».  7  ;  Kri2D.  I  Chr.'  i.  9,  A.  V.  Sabta  :  3a;3aT«(£ : 

"  tliatha).     The  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cush. 
Ill  aoDnlaruie  with  the  identifications  of  the  settle- 
iiimts  of  the  Cuhlutes  in   the  article  AUAUIA  and 
""'•'le,  .^abtah  should  be  looked  for  along  the 
:  u  coast  of  Arabia.     The  writer  has  found  no 
III  Arab  writers;  but  the  s'atemcnts  of  Pliny 
n.  :,1,  §155,  xii.  32),  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  p.  411),  and 
Anon.  Peripl.  (27),  re.<pecting  Sabhatha,  Sabota,  or 
tiopoiisof  the  Atramitae  (proliably  the 
i),  seem   to   point  to  a  tittcc  of  the 
descended  fiom  Sabtah,  always  sup- 
that  this  city  Sabbaths  was  not  a  oormp- 
dinlrrtic  variation  of  Saba,  Seba,  or  Sheba. 
II  b?  discussed  under  SilEnA.     It  is 
;  U>  ren>ark  here  that  the  indications 
^^i.  .-I  .',  liio  dreek  and  Roman  writers  of  Arabian 
fc-»oj7nf>l«y    requii*  veiy   cautious   haadlia^,   pre- 
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!i«nting,  as  they  do,  a  mass  of  contiivlictic.is  ami 
transparent  travellers'  tales  respecting  the  unknown 
regious  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Arabia  Thurifera,  kz. 
Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  77°  long.  16°  30  lat. 
It  was  an  important  city,  containing  no  less  than 
sixty  temples  (Pliny,  N.  H.  vi.  c.  xxiii.  §32) ;  it  was 
also  situate  in  the  territory  of  king  Klisarus,  or 
Kleazus  (comp.  Awm.  Peripl.  ap.  M  tiller,  Geog. 
Mm.  278-9),  supposed  by  P'resnel  to  be  identical 
with  "  Ascharides,"  or  "  Alascharissoun,"  in  Arabi*: 
(Joum.  Aaiat.  Nouv.  Se'rie,  x.  191 ).  Winer  thinks 
the  identification  of  Sabtah  with  Sabbatha,  &c.,  to 
be  probable;  and  it  is  accepted  by  Bunsen  {Bibel- 
xcerk.  Gen.  x.  and  Atlas).  It  cei-tainly  occupies  s 
position  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  o! 
Sabtah,  where  are  traces  of  Cushite  tribes  in  very 
early  times,  on  their  way,  as  we  hold,  from  their 
earlier  colonies  in  Ethiopia  to  the  Euphrates. 

Gesenius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Etliiopia,  "hat 
no  doubt  that  Sabtah  should  be  compared  with 
iafidr,  la&i,  SajBo/  (see  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770, 
Casaub. ;  Ptol.  iv.  10),  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  situated  just  where  Arkiko  is  now,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  the  Ptolemies  hunted  elephants. 
Amongst  the  ancient  translatoi-s,  Pseudojonathan 
saw  the  true  meaning,  rendering  it  'K^DO,  for 
which  read  ^KIDD.  •".  e.  the  Sembiitae,  whom 
Strabo  {loc.  cit.  p.  786)  places  in  the  same  region. 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §1)  uiKterstonds  it  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  Astabora  "  (Gesenius,  ed.  Tregelles, 
s.  r.).  Here  the  etymology  of  Sabtah  is  compared 
plausibly  with  ^a^ir;  but  when  probability  is 
gainst  his  being  found  in  Ethiopia,  etymology 
is  of  small  value,  especially  when  it  is  reroem* 
bered  that  Sabat  and  its  vainations  (Sabax,  Sabai) 
may  be  related  to  iS*^,  which  certainly  w^a  in 
Ethiopia.  On  the  Rabbinical  authorities  wnirh 
he  quotes  we  place  no  value.  It  only  lemains 
to  add  that  Michaelis  {Sitppl.  p.  1712)  ivroo'.-e8 
Sabtah  to  Ceuta  opposite  Gibi'altar,  called  in  Arabic 


Sebtah,  juuuw  (comp.  Marisid,  ».  r.);  and  that 

Bochart  {Phalcg,  i.  114,  115,  252,  se^g.),  while 
he  mentions  Sabbatha,  prefers  to  place  Sabtah  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  Pei-sian  Gulf,  with  the 
Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the  name  also  of  an  island  in 
that  gulf.  [E.  S.  P.] 

8ABTECHA,  and  SABTECHAH  (N3n2D  = 

Xa^atti,  ZiffitOaxi :  S'thatacha,  ScAatKacha^ 
Gen.  X.  7,  1  Chr.  i.  9).  The  fifth  in  order  of  the 
sons  of  Cush,  whose  settlements  would  ptobably  ht 
near  the  Persian  (tulf,  where  are  those  of  Haamah, 
the  next  belbie  him  in  the  order  of  the  Cushites. 
[Kaamaii,  Dkda.n,  Siikiia.]  He  has  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  Arabic  pl:tce  or  district,  nor  satis* 
factorily  with  any  name  given  by  classical  writers, 
bochart  (who  is  folio weil  by  Bunsen,  Bibeho.,  Gen. 
X.  and  Atlaa)  argues  that  he  should  be  placed  in  Car 
mania,  on  the  Persian  <ihore  of  the  gulf,  comparing 
Sabtediah  with  the  city  ofSamydaoe  of  Steph.  Bys. 
{Xtt^iMuniOT  2tmvKi8rt  of  Ptol.  vi.  8, 7).  This  ety- 
mology  appears  to  be  very  far-fett-hed.  Gesenius 
meiely  say*  that  Sabtechah  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
district  of  Ethiopia,  and  adds  the  reading  of  the  Targ. 
Pseudojonathan  (^IU3T,  Zmgitani),         [il.  S.  P.J 

BA'CAB  OaV-.'Axip ;  Alex.  2ax<if :  &kW). 
1.  A  Hararitc,  father  of  Abiam,  one  of  Darid't 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33 
bs  is  aJled  Sharar,  but  Kennioott  rrgaids  Sa,'M 
M  tM  oomct  nMng, 

3  Z  2 
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2.  (Xaxdp-)  The  fuuitli  son  of  Obed-eiluDi  ( 1 
Chr.  xxvi.  4). 

8ACKBUT  (N33D,  Dan.  iii.  5 ;  Nasb,  Dan. 
iii.  7,  10,  15:  aa/jL^vK-n :  sambiica).  The  rendering 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chaldee  sabbicd.  If  this  mu- 
sical instrument  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  cufjifivicr) 
and  Latin  ami^uca,^  the  English  translation  is  en- 
tii-ely  wrong.  The  sackbut  was  a  wind-instrument ; 
the  sambucn  was  played  with  strings.  Mr.  Chnppeli 
aays  (Pop.  Mug.  i.  35),  "  The  sackbut  was  a  b.Tss 
trumpet  with  a  slide,  like  the  modern  trombone." 
It  had  a  deep  note  aocoixling  to  Di-ayton  {Polyotbion, 
iv.  365) : 

'•  The  hoboy,  tagbiU  deep,  recorder,  and  the  flute." 

The  sambuca  was  a  triangular  instrument  with 
four  or  more  strings  played  with  the  fingers.  Ac- 
cording to  Aihenaeus  (xiv.  633),  Masurius  described 
it  as  having  a  shrill  tone ;  and  Euphorion,  in  his 
book  on  the  Isthmian  G.imes,  said  that  it  was  used 
by  the  Pai-thians  and  Troglodytes,  and  had  four 
rtrmgs.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  one  Sambyx, 
and  to  Sibylla  its  first  use  (ivthen.  xiv.  637).  Juba, 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  Theatrical  History,  says  it 
was  discovered  in  Syria,  but  Neanthes  of  Cyiicum, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Hours,  assigns  it  to  the  poet 
Ibrrus  of  Rhegium  (Athen.  iv.  77).  This  last  tra- 
(lili  ju  is  followed  by  Suidas,  who  describes  the  sam- 
buca  as  a  kind  of  triangular  hai-p.  That  it  was  a 
foi-eign  instrument  is  clear  from  the  statement  of 
Stiabo  (x.  471),  who  says  its  name  is  l)arbarous. 
Isidore  of  Seville  {Orif/.  iii.  20)  appeal's  to  regard 
it  as  a  wind  instrument,  for  he  connects  it  with  the 
wnxbuciis,  or  elder,  a  kind  of  light  wood  of  which 
pipes  were  made. 

The  sambuca  was  early  known  at  Home,  foi- 
Plautus  {Stick,  ii.  2,  57)  mentions  the  women  who 
played  it  {samhucae,  or  sambucistriae,  as  they  are 
called  in  Livy,  xxxix.  6).  It  was  a  favourite  among 
the  Greeks  (Polyb.  v.  37),  and  the  Khodian  women 
appear  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  on 
this  instrument  (Athen.  iv.  129). 

There  was  an  engine  called  sambuca  used  in 
siege  opeiations,  which  derived  its  name  fiom  the 
musiciU  instrument,  because,  according  to  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  634),  when  raised  it  had  the  form  of  a  ship 
and  a  ladder  combined  in  one.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SACKCLOTH  (pB':  adKKos:  sacciu).  A 
c-arse  texture,  of  a  dark  colour,  made  of  gnats' 
linir  (Is.  1.  3;  Kev.  vi.  12),  and  resembling  the 
cilicivin  of  the  K'omans.  It  was  used  (1.)  for 
making  sacks,  the  same  word  describing  both  the 
material  and  the  article  (Gen.  xlii.  25 ;  Lev.  xi. 
32 ;  Josh.  ix.  4) ;  and  (2.)  foi-  making  the  rough 
garments  used  by  mouniere,  which  were  in  extreme 
cases  worn  next  the  skin  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ;  2  K.  vi. 
30;  Job  xvi.  15;  Is.  xxxii.  11),  and  this  even  by 
females  (Joel  i.  8 ;  2  Mace.  iii.  19),  but  at  other 
times  were  worn  over  the  coat  or  cethoneth  (Jon. 
iii.  6)  in  lieu  of  the  outer  garment.  The  rol)e  pro- 
bal>ly  resembled  a  sack  in  shape,  and  fitted  close  to 
the  person,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  application  of 
the  term  ch&ijar^  to  the  process  of  putting  it  on 
!2  Sam.  iii.  31  ;  Ez.  vii.  18,  &c.).  It  was  con- 
fined by  a  girdle  of  similar  material  (Is.  iii.  24). 
Sometimes  it  was  worn  throughout  the  night  ( 1  K. 
wi.  27).  [\V.  L.  B.] 


*  Compare  amMbaia,  from  Syr.  N3-13N,  abbCbd,  a 
flute,  wberc  the  m  occupies  the  place  of  tlie  dagesh. 
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SACHIUCE.  Tiie  peculiar  features  ot  each 
kind  of  R,icrilice  are  referred  to  under  their  re- 
spective heads  ;  the  object  of  this  aiticle  will  be  : — 

I.  To  examine  the  meaning  and  denvation  oi 
the  various  words  used  to  denote  sacrifice  m  Scrip 
ture. 

II.  To  examine  the  historical  development  ci 
sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  To  sketch  briefly  the  theoiy  of  sacrifice,  ai 
it  is  set  forth  both  in  the  OW  and  New  Testaments, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 

.  I.  Of  all  the  words  used  in  reference  to  sacri- 
fice, the  most  general  appear  to  be — 

(a.)  nnjO,  minchah,  fiom  the  obsolete  ro(rt 
mo,  "to  give;"  used  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13,  20,  21,  of 

a  gift  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (LXX.  iwpov) ;  in  * 
Sam.  viii.  2,  6  ((fVio),  in  1  K.  iv.  21  (8wpa), 
in  2  K.  xvii.  4  {fiavad.),  of  a  tribute  from  a  vassel 
king;  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  5,  of  a  sacrifice  geneitJly 
{jSupov  and  Bvffla,  indiflerently) ;  and  i:  Lev.  li. 
1,  4,  5,  6,  joined  with  the  woi-d  korban,  of  an 
unbloody  s;>cri(ice.  or  "meat-offering"  (generally 
S&pov  6v(ria).  Its  derivation  and  usage  point  to 
that  idea  of  sacrifice,  which  repi-ssents  it  as  an  Eu- 
charistic  gift  to  God  our  King. 

'6.)  tS^p,  korhan,  derived  from  the  root  31p. 

'     '  T    :  T  "  T 

."to  approach,"  or  (in  Hiphil)  to  "make  to  ap- 
proach;" useil  with  minc/uih  in  Lev.  ii.  1,  4,  5,  tJ, 
(LXX.  ZOipov  6v(r'ta),  genercolly  rendered  Z&pop 
(see  Mark  vii.  1 1,  Kop^av,  i  icrri  Zwpov)  or  wporr- 
(p6pa.  The  idea  of  a  gilt  haixlly  seems  inherent  in 
the  root ;  which  rather  f)oints  to  sacrifice,  as  a 
symbol  of  communion  or  covenant  between  0(xl 
and  man. 

(c.)  n3T,  zebach,  derived  from  the  loot  n3T,  to 
"slaughter  animals,"  especially  to  "  siay  in  sacri- 
fice," refei's  emphatically  to  a  bloody  sacrifice,  one 
in  which  the  shedding  of  blood  is  the  essential 
idea.  Thus  it  is  apposed  to  minchah,  in  I's.  xl.  6 
{dvffiav  Kol  irpo(7(popa.v),  and  to  olah  (the  whole 
burnt-offering)  in  E.\.  x.  25,  xviii.  12,  &c.  With  it 
the  expiatory  idea  of  sjiciilice  is  naturally  connected. 

Distinct  fiom  these  general  terms,  and  often 
appended  to  them,  aie  the  woi-ds  denoting  special 
kinds  of  sacrifice : — 

{d.)  n?lV,  olah  (generally  bKoKainwfxa!),  the 
"  whole  biiiTit-oflering." 

(e.)  D^C,  shelem  {Bwia  ffomjptov),  used  fre- 
quently with  n3T,  and  sometimes  called  |3^p,  the 
"  peace-"'  or  "  thank-otfering." 

(/.)  riKtSn,  chattdth  (genei-ally  irepl  anaftiai\ 
the  "  sin-offering." 

(g.)  DB'N,  dsham  (generally  irAijfi^fXt'A)  the 
"  trespass-otering." 

For  the  examination  of  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  these,  .see  each  under  its  own  head. 

II.  (A.)  Okigin  of  Saoiufice. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  8.icrifice,  from  its  fir.st 
beginning  to  its  perfect  development  in  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  long-disputed 
questicn,  as  to  the  oi-ifjin  of  Sdcnjice;  whether  it 
ai'ose  from  a  natural  instinct  of  man,  sanctijiied 
and  guided  by  God,  or  whether  it  was  the  subje»,'t 
of  some  distinct  primeval  revalation. 

It  is  a  question,  the  importance  of  which  has 
probably  been  e.zaggeia.U.'d.     Thei-*  can  be  no  ao.ibti 
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rtat  Hacrilioe  wns  sniictioiied  by  God's  Law,  with  a 
ip^inl  1,/piail  refeifiKt-  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ; 
itt  nnirei-^l  prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often 
opposed  to,  man's  natural  reasonins^  on  his  relation 
V)  (lod,  shows  it  to  have  been  primeval,  and  deeply 
roote<l  in  the  instincts  of  humanity.  Whether  it  was 
Srst  enjoined  by  an  external  command,  or  whether 
it  w^a  bused  on  that  sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion 
nrith  God,  which  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on  the 
heart  of  man — is  a  historical  question,  perhaps  inso- 
luble, probably  one  which  cannot  be  treated  at  all, 
except  in  connexion  with  some  general  theory  of  the 
method  of  primeval  revelation,  but  certiiinly  one, 
which  does  not  affect  the  authority  and  the  meaning 
of  the  rit«  itself. 

The  prent  dilKculty  in  the  theory,  which  refers 
it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God,  is  the  total  silence 
of  Holy  Scripture— a  silence  the  more  remarkable, 
when  contrasted  with  the  distinct  reference  made  in 
(ien.  ii.  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  Sacrifice  when 
fii-st  raentionetl,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel,  is  i-e- 
I'en-eil  to  as  a  thing  of  coui'se;  it  is  said  to  have 
lx?en  brought  by  men  ;  there  is  no  hint  of  any  com- 
mand given  by  (Jod.  This  consideration,  the  strength 
vf  which  no  ingenuity '  has  been  able  to  impair, 
although  it  does  not  actually  disprove  the  formal 
levelatioD  of  sacriKce,  yet  at  least  forbids  the  asser- 
tion of  it,  as  of  a  positive  and  important  doctrine. 

.Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  mysterious  and  super* 
iinttiral  chai-acter  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  with 
which  the  sacrifices  of  the  0.  T.  are  expressly  con- 
ii«-ti?d,  any  conclusive  argument  oa  this  side  of  the 
ipiestion.  All  allow  that  the  euchaiistic  and  depi-e- 
catoiy  ideas  of  sacrifice  are  perfectly  natui-al  to 
nwin.  The  higher  view  of  its  expiatory  character, 
ile])endent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on  its  typical  nature, 
ap[>eni'8  but  gi-aduaily  in  Scripture.  It  is  veiled  under 
other  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  patriarchal  sacrifices. 
It  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Law  (Lev. 
xvii.  1 1 ,  &c.) :  but  even  then  the  theoiy  of  the  sin- 
otiering,  and  of  the  classes  of  sins  to  which  it 
sulerre*!,  is  allowed  to  be  obf.cure  and  dithcult ;  it 
i*  only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews)  th.it  its  nature  is  clearly  unfolded.  It  is 
as  likely  that  it  pleased  God  gradually  to  supei-add 
the  higher  idea  to  an  institution,  derived  by  man 
tVom  the  lower  ideas  (which  must  eventually  find 
their  justifimtion  in  the  higher),  as  that  He  ori- 
ginally commanded  the  institution  when  the  time 
for  the  revelation  of  its  full  meaning  was  not  yet 
come.  The  rainbow  was  just  as  truly  the  snnbol 
of  (iod's  new  promise  in  (ien.  ix.  13-17,  whether  it 
ha<i  or  hati  not  existed,  as  a  natural  phenomenon 
before  the  Klood.  What  God  sets  His  seal  to.  He 
makes  a  part  of  His  revc'ation,  whatever  its  origin 
may  be.  It  is  to  be  notitid  (see  Warburton's  Z>ic. 
I^ij.  ix.  c.  2)  that,  except  in  Gen.  xv.  9,  the  method 
of  patiiarclial  Mcrifice  is  left  free,  without  any 
direction  on  the  |)art  of  God,  while  in  all  the 
Mosaic  ritual  the  limitation  and  regulatim  of  sacii- 
fice.  as  to  time,  place,  and  material,  is  a  roost  pro- 
minent feature,  on  which  much  of  its  distinction 
(rum  heathen  sacrifice  depended.     The  inference  is 
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•  .Sfe,  for  example  'as  In  Kaber's  Origin  t^f  Sikenfiei), 

Uie  rUborat«  rentonlng  on   the  traosUtion  of  HMSn 

In  ijcn.  It.  T.  Kvcn  supposing  tbe  Tersioa,  a  "  sin- 
ofTTlng  oincheth  at  tfio  door"  to  be  correct,  on  tbe 
frt>aii(l  of  gcnpral  nixige  of  tli''  word,  of  tbe  curious  version 
uf  Uii'  l,\>;.,  and  uf  Uic  n-iii<irkul>lp  Krammatical  oon- 
tirurlioii  ur  dm  iiuLstuUiK'  purtUipIc,  with  Uie  frmiiiine 
«ouii  ink  rcfcrriiiK  to  llie  (set  ibat  ihe  ^in-oflerliw  wiui 


at  least  proUtble,  that  when  God  sanctioned  foiToall} 
a  natui-al  rite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  He  defina 
its  method. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  «icrifi<.e 
is  l>est  left  in  the  silence,  with  which  Sciipture  sur- 
rounds it. 

(B.)  ArrrE-MosAic  History  op  Sacrifice. 

In  examining  the  various  sacrifices,  recorded  in 
Scripture  before  the  establishment  of  the  Law,  we 
find  that  the  woi°ds  s}x«ially  denoting  expiatory 
sacrifice  (nStSH  and  DCK)    are   not   applied  to 

them.  This  fact  does  not  at  all  show,  that  they 
were  not  actually  expiatory,  nor  even  that  the 
offerers  had  not  that  idea  of  expiation,  which  must 
have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all  sacrifices ;  but  it  jus- 
tifies the  inference,  that  this  idea  was  not  then  the 
prominent  one  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  minchah, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  CSo  in  Heb.  xi.  4  the  word  dviria  is 
explained  by  the  rots  Swpois  below.)  In  the  case 
of  both  it  would  appear  to  have  been  eucharistic, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  oflerere  to  have 
lain  in  their  "  faith  "  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Whether  that 
faith  of  Abel  refened  to  the  promise  of  tlie  Kedeeiiier, 
and  was  connected  with  any  idea  of  the  typical 
meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it  was  a  simple 
and  humble  faitl  in  the  unseen  God,  as  the  giver 
and  promiser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  authorised  by 
Scripture  to  decide. 

The  sacrifice  of  Koah  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
20)  is  called  bumt-ofTering  {olah).  This  sacrifice 
is  expressly  connected  with  the  institution  of  the 
Covenant  which  follows  in  ix.  8-17.  The  »»mc 
ratification  of  a  covenant  is  seen  in  the  defir.fd 
offering  of  Abraham,  especially  enjoined  and  bamt^ 
by  God  in  Gen.  xv.  9 ;  and  is  piobiibly  to  be  ti-aced 
in  the  "  building  of  altara  "  hy  .Abraham  on  enteiing 
Canaan  at  Ilethel  (Gen.  xii.  7,  8)  and  Mamre  (xiii. 
18),  by  Isaac  at  Beei-sheba  (ixvi.  25),  and  by  Jacob 
at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20),  nnd  in  Jacob's  setting  up 
and  anointing  of  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  18, 
XXXV.  14).  The  sacrifice  (ae6acA)  of  Jacob  at  Mizpah 
also  mark&  a  covenant  with  Laban,  to  which  (iod 
is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been 
what  is  called  the  federative,  the  recognition  of  a 
bond  between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  de<li- 
cation  of  himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  seiTice  of  the  Lord. 

The  sacrilice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  by 
itself,  as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of  human 
sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a  trial, 
coijitonanced  by  Govl.  Yet  in  its  principle  it  ap 
peaiv  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  before : 
the  voluntitry  surrender  of  an  only  son  on  Abraham's 
part,  and  the  willing  dedication  of  himself  on  Isiuic's, 
are  in  the  foreground  ;  the  expiatory  ideji,  if  recog- 
nised at  all,  holds  ce:'tainly  a  secomhu-y  [Kwition. 

In  the  burnt-ofl'erings  of  Job  for  his  children 
(Job  i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii.  8),  we, 
for  the  first  time,  find  tbe  expression  of  the  desire 


actually  a  male),  biIU  It  does  not  Mttle  the  matter.  Tb< 
Lord  even  then  s))csks  of  sscrlttoe  as  existing,  and  s* 
known  to  exist :  He  does  not  Institute  it  Tbe  sup- 
posIUon  Uiat  the  "sitlns  of  beasU"  inOen.  ill.  31  werr 
sicins  uf  snlmils  sscrinued  by  Ood's  command  Is  a  pure 
assumption.  Tbe  argument  on  Heb.  xi.  4,  that  laltb  can 
rest  only  on  a  distinct  Divine  commnnd  s*  lo  the  Kpecbil 
llc<'•^l<>n  uf  itii  exerriae,  l»  conuuilktftl  '.  \  \Ur  ,iMipi-k> 
dvUuitluii  uf  It  given  in  V    i 
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of  eipiation  for  sin,  accoinixinied  by  ropntnnce  ami 
prayer,  wid  brought  prominently  foiwaixl.  Tlie 
Mime  is  the  caw  in  the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  sacrihoe  in  the  wilderness 
(Kx.  X.  25),  where  sacrifice  (zebaoh)  is  distinguished 
fmm  bumt-oflering.  Here  the  main  idea  is  at  least 
djprecatory  ;  the  object  is  to  appease  the  wi-ath,  and 
avert  the  vengeance  of  God. 
(C.)  The  SACRiFicEa  of  the  Mosaic  Pkriod. 
These  are  inaugui-ated  by  the  offering  o(  the 
Passover  and  the  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.  The 
Passover  indeed  is  unique  in  its  character,  and 
seems  to  embrace  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  various 
divisions  of  sacrifice  soon  to  be  established.  Its 
ceremonial,  however,  most  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  sin-offering  in  the  emphatic  use  of  the  blood, 
which  (after  the  Hi-st  celebration)  was  poured  at  the 
tottom  of  the  altar  (see  Lev.  iv.  7),  and  in  the  care 
tiken  that  none  of  the  fiesh  should  remain  till  the 
morning  (see  Kx.  xii.  10,  xxxiv.  25).  It  was  unlike 
it  in  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by  all  (not  burnt, 
or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in  token  of  their 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  eating  "  at 
His  table,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  peace-otforing.  Its 
peculiar  position  as  a  historical  memorial,  and  its 
special  reference  to  the  future,  naturally  mark  it 
out  as  incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  formal  class 
of  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  sal- 
vation from  death  by  means  of  sacrifice  is  brought 
out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  before  unknown. 

The  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  offei'ed  as  a  solemn  in- 
auguration of  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  similarly 
comprehensive  character.  It  is  called  a  "bunit- 
oU'ering  "  and  "  peace-offering "  in  v.  5 ;  but  the 
solemn  use  of  the  blood  (comp.  Heb.  ix.  18-22) 
distinctly  marks  the  idea  that  expiatory  sacrifice 
was  needed  for  entering  into  covenant  with  God, 
the  idea  of  which  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings 
were  afterwaids  the  symbols. 

The  Law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the 
vjiriius  foiins  of  sacrifice : — 

(a.)   The  burnt-offering.     Self-DEDICATORY. 
(6.)  The 
The 
(c.)  The  sin-off e'Hng        Expiatory 
The  trespass-offering r^^^^^°^^- 
To  these  may  be  added, — 

(d.)  The  incense  offered  after  samfice  in  the 
rfoly  Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  symbol  of  the  intercession  of  the 
priest  (as  a  type  of  the  Great  High  Pi  iest),  accom- 
panying and  making  efiicacious  the  prayer  of  the 
people. 

In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev. 
riii.)  we  find  these  offered,  in  what  became  ever 
aftei-wards  the  appointed  order:  first  came  the 
sin-offering,  to  prepare  access  to  God  ;  next  the 
burnt-offering,  to  mark  their  dedication  to  His 
service ;  and  thirdly  the  meat-offenng  of  thanks- 
giving. The  same  sacrifices,  in  the  same  order, 
with  the  addition  of  a  peace-offering  (eaten  no 
doubt  by  all  the  people),  wei-e  offered  a  week  after 
foi-  all  the  congregation,  and  accepted  visibly  by 
tiie  descent  of  fire  upon  the  burnt-offering.  Hence- 
torth  the  sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts, 
until  He  should  come  whom  it  tj^ified. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Law  of  Leviticus 

b  For  Instances  of  infringement  of  this  rule  uncensurod, 
tso  Jmjg.  ii.  S,  vi.  26,  xill.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  15,  xvL  6 ;  i  Mm. 
tt  13:  1  K.  UL  2,  3.     Most  of  these  cases  are  special, 


;  meat-offering  {unbloody)  (edcharistic 
'.  peace-offering  {bloody)  / 
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t^ilces  the  rite  of  sacrifice  for  granted  (se«  Le>  i.  2, 
ii.  1,  &<;.,  "  If  a  man  bring  an  otFering,  ye  shall," 
&c.),  and  is  directed  .hieHy  to  guide  and  limii  itj 
exercise.  In  every  Cise  but  that  of  the  peace 
ofliering,  the  nature  of  the  victim  w;»s  carefully 
prescribed,  so  as  to  piesei-ve  the  iileas  symbolizeil, 
but  so  as  to  avoid  the  notion  (so  inherent  ir. 
heathen  systems,  and  finding  its  logiral  result  in 
human  sacrifice)  that  the  more  costly  the  offering; 
the  more  surely  must  it  meet  with  acceptance 
At  the  same  time,  probably  in  order  to  impiess 
this  truth  on  their  minds,  and  also  to  guard  against 
con-uption  by  heathenish  ceremonial,  and  against 
the  notion  that  sacrifice  in  itself,  without  obedi- 
ence, could  avail  (see  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23),  the  plac* 
of  offering  was  expi-essly  limited,  firet  to  the  Taber- 
nacle,* atterwards  to  the  Temple.  This  ordinance 
also  necessitated  their  periodical  gathering  as  one 
nation  before  God,  and  so  kept  clearly  Ijcibre  their 
minds  their  relation  to  Him  as  their  national  King. 
Both  limitations  brought  out  the  great  tnith,  that 
God  Himself  provided  the  way  by  which  man 
should  approach  Him,  and  that  the  method  of 
I'econciliation  was  initiated  by  Him,  and  not  by 
them. 

In  consequence  of  the  |>ecnliarity  of  the  Law,  it 
has  been  argued  fas  by  Outram,  W'ai-burton,  &c.) 
that  the  whole  system  of  sacrifice  was  only  a  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  borrowed, 
more  or  less,  from  the  heathen  nations,  especially 
from  Egypt,  in  order  to  guard  against  woi-se  super- 
stition and  positive  idolatry.  The  argument  is 
mainly  based  (see  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  iv.,  sect.  vi.  2) 
on  Ez.  XX.  25,  and  similar  refereii'^es  in  the  0.  and 
N.  T.  to  the  nuUity  of  all  mere  ceremonial.  Taken 
as  an  explanation  of  the  theoiy  of  sacrifice,  it  is  weak 
and  supei"fici«l ;  it  labours  under  two  fatid  diffi- 
culties, the  historical  fact  of  the  primeval  existence  of 
sacrifice,  and  its  typical  reference  to  the  one  Atone- 
ment of  Christ,  which  was  foreordained  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  had  been  alreaily  typified,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  But  as  giving 
a  reason  for  the  minuteness  aivl  elaboration  of  the 
Mo.saic  ceremonial,  so  lemarkably  contrasted  with 
the  freedom  of  patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  as  furnish- 
ing an  explanation  of  ceitain  special  rites,  it  may 
probably  have  some  value.  It  certainly  contains  this 
truth,  that  the  craving  for  visible  tokens  of  God's 
presence,  and  visible  rites  of  worship,  from  which 
idolatry  proceeds,  was  provided  for  and  tuined  into  a 
safe  channel,  by  the  whole  rituid  and  typical  system, 
of  which  sacrifice  was  the  centre.  The  contact  with 
the  gigantic  system  of  idolatry,  which  prevailed  in 
Egjpt,  and  which  had  so  deeply  tainted  the  spirit 
of  the  Israelites,  would  doubtless  render  such  pio- 
vision  then  especially  necessary.  It  was  one  part 
of  the  prophetic  office  to  guard  against  its  degradi- 
tion  into  fonnalism,  and  to  bring  out  its  spiritual 
meaning  with  an  ever-increasing  clearness. 

(D.)  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifices. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue,  in  detail,  the 
history  of  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifice,  for  its  main  prin- 
ciples were  now  fixed  for  ever.  The  most  remark- 
able instances  of  saaifice  on  a  large  scale  are  by 
Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  (IK. 
viii.  63),  by  Jehoiada  after  the  death  of  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  18),  and  by  Hezekiah  at  his  gre.-».t 
Passover   and    i-estoration  of  the  Temple-worsbip 


some  anthorized  by  speaal  command ;  but  the  liaw  pr-> 
bably  did  not  attain  to  Its  full  strictiy^s  till  the  fonndat'on 
of  the  Tcmole. 
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«M.  21-24).     In  eacli  cniw,  the  Urith  r.se  '  ledpe  of  sin  "  (Rum.  iii.  20)  the  sin-oaTeniiff  was  foi 
'Tictims  was  chieHv  in  the  jx-acp-otlii invjs,  which    the  tii-st  time  explicitly  set  forth.     This  it>  but  na- 
tural, that  the  deepest  ideas  should  be  the  last  ia 
order  of  development. 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  thoee,  who  oelieve  in  the 
unity  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  the  typical  nature 
of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  must  view  the  (yjw  in 
constant  reference  to  the  antitype,  and  be  pi  epaved 
therefoift  to  find  in  the  foi-mer  va^ue  and  recondite 
meanings,  which  are  fixed  and  manilested  by  the 
latter.  The  sacnfices  must  be  consideretl,  not  mei-ely 
as  they  stand  in  the  Law,  or  even  as  they  might 
have  appeared  to  a  pious  Israelite;  but  as  thej 
were  illustrated  by  the  Prophets,  and  pei  fectly  in- 
terpreted iu  the  N.  T.  («.  </.  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews).  It  follows  from  this,  that,  as  belonging 
to  a  system  which  was  to  embrace  all  mankind  in 
Its  influence,  they  should  be  also  compared  and 
contrasted  with  the  sacrifices  and  woi-ship  of  God 
in  other  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  in  them  wei-e 
dimly  and  confusedly  expressed. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  univei-sality  of 
heathen  sacritices,*  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  any 
single  theory  the  various  ideas  involved  therein. 
It  is  clear,  that  the  sacrifice  was  often  looked  upon 
as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods :  an  idea  which  (for 
example)  runs  through  all  Greek  literature,  from 
the  simple  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricalui-ea 
of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  against  the  jiervereion 
of  which  St.  Paul  protested  at  Athens,  when  he  de- 
clared that  God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands 
(Acts  xvii.  25).  It  is  also  clear  that  sacrifices 
were  used  as  prayere,  to  obtain  benefits,  or  to  avert 
wrath ;  and  that  this  idea  was  corrupted  into  the 
superstition,  denounced  by  heathen  s;xt:rists  as  well 
as  by  Hebrew  prophets,  that  by  them  th?  gods 
favour  could  be  purchased  for  the  wicketl,  or  tneir 
"  envy  "  be  averted  from  the  prosperous.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  they  weie  reganled  as  thank-offer- 
ings, and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking 
of  the  "  table  of  the  gods  "  (coinp.  1  Cor.  x.  "JO, 
21),  is  equally  certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  idea 
of  sacrifice,  .is  a  representation  of  the  sellUlevotion 
of  the  oll'eror,  body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly 
lost,  although  generally  obscured  by  the  groeser 
and  more  obvious  conceptions  of  the  rite.  But, 
besides  all  these,  there  seems  always  to  have  l>eeu 
latent  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is,  the  belief  in  a 
commtmion  with  the  gods,  natural  to  man,  broken  off 
in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to  be  restoi-ed.  The 
emphatic  "  shedding  of  the  blood,"  as  the  essential 
part  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  Hesh  was  often  eaten  by 
the  priests  or  the  sacrificer,  is  not  capable  of  any  full 
explHuntion  by  any  of  the  ideas  above  referi-cd  t(v 
Whether  it  represented  the  death  of  the  sacrificer,  or 
(as  in  cases  of  national  otiering  of  human  victims, 
and  of  those  self-devoted  for  their  country)  an 
atoning  death  for  him  ;  still,  in  either  case,  it  con- 
tained the  idea  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  is 
no  remission,"  and  so  had  a  vague  and  distorted 
glimpse  of  the  great  centra)  truth  of  Revelation. 
Such  an  idea  may  be  (m  has  been  argued)  "  unn»- 
tural,"  in  that  it  could  not  be  explained  by  natvj^ 
reason ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  unnatural,  if  fre- 
quency of  existence,  and  aooordance  with  a  deep 
natural  instinct  He  alScvad  to  preclude  that  epithet. 
Now  the  eMseiitial  difference  between  thc>se  heathen 
views  of  sacrifice  and  tlie  Scriptunl  (>  iDiue  lA 
the  0.  T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  ue:iial  oi  any  oi 


»ei«  a  sacred  imtior^l  feast   to  the  people  at  the 
[Table  of  their  Great  King. 

The   i-egular  sacrifices   in     the   Temple  service 
were: — 
(a.)  Bornt-Offerinos. 

1.  The  daily  bumt-olferings  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42). 

2.  The  double  burnt-oflerings  on  the  Sabbath 
(Num.  xxviii.  9,  Id). 

3.  The  bumt-oflerings  at  the  gi-wt  festivals 
(Num.  xxviii.  1  l-x\ix.  M). 

(6.)  Meat-Offerings. 

1.  The  daily  meat-offerings  accompanying  the 
daily  bunit-oHerings  (flour,  oil,  and  wine)  (Ex. 
xxix.  40,  41). 

2.  The  shew-bread  (twelve  loaves  with  frankin- 
«iise),  i«iewed  eveiy  .*>abbiith  (I>ev.  xxiv.  5-9). 

3.  The  special  meat-offerings  at  the  Sabbath  and 
,he  great  festivals  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.). 

4.  The  first-fruits,  at  tJie  Pa-ssover  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10-14),  at  Pentecost  (xxiii.  17-20),  both  "  wave- 
otlierings;"  the  riist-fmits  of  the  dough  and  thresh- 
iiig-Hoor  at  the  harvest-time  (Num.  xv.  20,  21  ; 
iVut.  xxvi.  l-ll),  called  *' heave-oiler ings." 

(C.)  Sin-Offerinus. 

1.  Sin-offering  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Num. 
xxviii.  15). 

2.  Sin-offerings  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast 
»f  Trumpets,  and  Tabeniacles  (Num.  xxviii.  22,  30, 
xxix.  5,  16,  19,  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38). 

3.  The  ofl'ering  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat 
ncrihced,  and  the  scape-goat)  for  the  people,  and 
of  the  bullock  for  the  priest  himself,  on  the  Great 
Drj  of  Atonement  (Lev.  rvi.). 

(d.)  Incense. 

1.  The  morning  and  evening  incense  (Ex.  xxz. 
7-8). 

2.  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.  12). 

Besides  these  public  sacrifices,  there  wei-e  offer- 
ings of  the  people  for  themselves  individually ;  at 
the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.),  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  first-boni,  and  ciicutncision  of  till  male 
children,  the  cleansing  of  the  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.)  or 
«ny  uncleanness  (Lev.  xv.),  at  the  fulfilment  of 
Nazaritic  and  other  vowf  (Num.  vi.  1-21),  on  oc- 
casions of  marriage  and  of  burial,  &c.,  &c.,  besides 
the  fiequent  offering  of  private  sin-oflerings.  These 
must  have  kept  up  a  const^int  succession  of  sacri- 
fices every  day  ;  and  brought  the  rite  home  to 
every  man's  thought,  iuid  to  every  occasion  of 
human  life. 

(III.)  In  examining  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  it  is 
necessary  to  reniember,  that,  in  its  development, 
he  oixler  of  idea  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
oixler  ot'  time.  By  the  oixlcr  of  sacrifice  in  its  per- 
fsct  form  (:«  in  Ia'V.  viii.)  it  is  clear  that  the  sin- 
oifering  occupies  the  most  imjKn-tant  phice,  the 
Imnit-otlering  comw  next,  and  the  meat-offering  or 
peace-otlering  liwt  of  all.  The  second  could  only 
\*  offere*!,  atlcr  th«;  .im  h:ui  l)eon  aavpted ;  the 
third  was  only  a  subsidiary  psirt  of  the  second. 
Yet.  in  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen,  that 
the  patriarchal  s.icrilices  ]mrtook  much  more  of 
the  natui°e  of  the  j)eaco-olli'ring  and  bunit-otlering; 
and  Uvkt,  under  tlie  I.uw,  by  which  was  "  the  know- 


*  bee  Magae'fl  Diss,  om  Saer^  voT.  I.  diss,  v.,  ami  Ernst 
tea  Loaauiat  TreaU*:  on  Orrek  and  Koman  tlMrtfloe, 
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tKese  ideas.  The  very  naineK  used  in  it  for  mcri- 
fioe  (as  is  seen  nbove)  involve  the  conception  of  the 
rite  «a  a  pift,  a  foiin  of  woi-ship,  n  thank-ofl'erinp,  a 
«elf-devotion,  and  an  atonement.  In  fact,  it  brings 
out,  dearlj  and  distinctly,  the  idea-s  which  in  hea- 
thenii^m  were  uncertain,  vague,  and  perverted. 

But  the  essential  points  of  distinction  are  two. 
first,  that  whereas  the  heathen  conceived  of  their 
gods  as  alienated  iu  jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought 
nfler,  and  to  be  appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of 
man,  Scripture  represent.s  God  Himself  as  appioach- 
iiig  man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanctioning  the  way 
by  which  the  broken  covenant  should,  be  restored. 
This  was  impressed  on  the  Israelites  at  every  step 
by  the  minute  directions  of  the  Law,  as  to  time, 
place,  victim,  and  ceremonial,  by  its  utterly  dis- 
countenancing the  "  will-worship,"  which  in  hea- 
thenism found  full  scope,  and  rioted  in  the  invention 
of  costly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  And  it  is  espe- 
cially to  he  noted,  that  this  particularity  is  increased, 
as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  deep  propitiatory  idea  ; 
for  that,  whereas  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  generally 
seem  to  have  been  undefined  by  God,  and  even  under 
the  Law,  the  nature  of  the  peace-offerings,  and  (to 
some  extent)  the  burntrofferings,  was  determined  by 
the  sacrificer  only,  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Abiahnm 
in  the  inauguration  of  his  covenant  was  prescribed 
to  him,  and  the  sin-offerings  under  the  Law  were 
most  accurately  and  minutely  detennined.  (See,  for 
example,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Lev.  xvi.)  It  is 
needless  to  remark,  how  this  essential  difference 
purifies  all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the  cornip- 
tions,  which  made  them  odious  or  contemptible, 
and  sets  on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God 
and  fallen  man. 

The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to 
be  a  scheme  proceeding  from  God,  and,  in  His  fore- 
knowledge, connected  with  the  one  central  fact  of 
all  human  history.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical 
character  of  all  Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argues,  all  their  efficacy 
depended.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  like  other 
ordinances  of  the  Law,  they  had  a  twofold  effect, 
depending  on  the  special  position  of  an  Israelite,  as  a 
member  of  the  natural  Theocracy,  and  on  his  general 
position,  as  a  man  in  relation  with  God.  On  the 
one  hand,  for  example,  the  sin-offering  was  an 
atonement  to  the  national  law  for  moi-al  offences  of 
negligence,  which  in  "  presumptuous,"  j.  e.  de- 
liberate and  wilful  crime,  was  rejected  (see  Num. 
XV.  27-31 ;  and  coaip.  Heb.  x.  26,  27).  On  the 
other  hand  it  had,  as  the  prophetic  writings  show 
us,  a  distinct  spiritual  significance,  as  a  means  of 
expressing  repentance  and  receiving  forgiveness, 
which  could  have  belonged  to  it  only  as  a  type  of  the 
Great  Atonement.  How  far  that  typical  meaning 
was  recognized  at  different  periods  and  by  different 
persons,  it  is  useless  to  speculate :  but  it  would  be 
unpossible  to  doubt,  even  if  we  had  no  testimony 
on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  high  spiritual 
teRching  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  a  pious 
Israelite  must  have  felt  the  nullity  of  material 
saorificc  ia  itself,  and  so  believed  it  to  be  availing 
o.iiy  as  an  oitlinance  of  God,  shadowing  out  some 
great  spiritual  truth,  or  action  of  His.     Nor  is  it 

*  Some  render  this  (Ukc  taeer')  "accorsed;"  but  the 
primitive  meaning,  •  clean,"  and  the  usage  of  the  word, 
»e«a  decisive  against  this.    LXX.  071'a  {vid.  Gesen.  «.  t>.). 

•  in  Lev,  i.  4,  It  is  said  to  "atone"  ODS,  i.«  to 
•ttTwr,"  ani  so  to  "  do  away;"  LXX.  c{iAa<ra9^ai).   Tb* 
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luilikely  that,  with  more  or  less  distincfiiess,  hi 
connected  the  evolution  of  this,  as  of  other  tnitha 
with  the  coming  of  the  proniisptl  Messiah.  But, 
however  this  be,  we  know  that,  in  Gods  pur- 
pose, the  whole  system  was  tyjiical,  that  ail  it: 
spiritual  efficacy  depended  on  the  true  8.w;rific« 
which  it  represented,  and  could  be  i^ceivwl  only  on 
condition  of  Faith,  and  that,  therefoi-e,  it  passwl 
away  when  the  Antityj«  wiis  come. 

The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice  is  partly  gathered  from  the  foi-m  oftheii 
institution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Piophets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  especi- 
ally the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All  had  relation, 
under  different  aspects,  to  a  Commcait  between  God 
and  man. 

The  SiN-OFFEniNO  repi*sented  that  Covenant  as 
bi-oken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by  God's 
appointment,  through  the  "  shedding  of  .blood." 
Its  characteristic  ceiemony  was  the  .sprinkling  of 
the  blood  before  the  veil  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  put- 
ting some  of  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altai-  of  incense, 
and  the  pouring  out  of  all  the  rest  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  The  flesh  was  in  no 
case  touched  by  the  offerer;  either  it  was  consumetl 
by  fire  without  the  camp,  or  it  was  eaten  by  the 
priest  alone  in  the  holy  place,  and  everything  that 
touched  it  was  holy  (Clp).*     This  latter  point 

marked  the  distinction  from  the  peace-offering,  and 
showed  that  the  sacrificer  had  been  rendered  un- 
worthy of  communion  with  God.  The  shedding  of 
the  blood,  the  symlx)l  of  life,  sigjiified  that  the 
death  of  the  offender  was  desei-ved  for  sin,  but  that 
the  death  of  the  victim  was  accepted  for  his  deith 
by  the  ordinance  of  God's  meicy.  This  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, when,  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  goat,  the 
high-priest's  hand  was  laid  on  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat — wliich  was  the  other  part  of  the  sin-offering — 
with  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  that  it 
might  visibly  benr  them  away,  and  so  bring  out 
explicitly,  what  in  other  sin-offerings  was  but 
implied.  Accordingly  we  find  (see  quotation  from 
the  Mishna  in  Oitr.  De  Sacr.  i.  c.  xv.,  §10)  that, 
in  all  cases,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  offerer  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sin-offering,  to  confess 
generally  or  specially  his  sins,  and  to  say,  "  Let  this 
be  my  expiation."  Beyond  all  doubt  the  sin-offer- 
ing distinctly  witnessed,  that  sin  existed  in  man, 
that  the  "  wages  of  that  sin  was  death,"  and  that 
God  had  provided  an  Atonement  by  the  vicarious 
suffering  of  an  appointed  victim.  The  reference  o! 
the  Baptist  to  a  "  I^amb  of  God  who  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  wo)-ld,"  was  one  underetood  and 
hailed  at  once  by  a  "  true  Israelite." 

The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  BuRNT- 
OFFERiNG  were  very  different.  The  idea  of  ex- 
piation seems  not  to  have  been  absent  from  it  (for 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  of 
sacrifice)  ;•  and,  before  the  Levitical  ordinance  of  the 
sin-offering  to  pi-ecede  it,  this  idea  may  have  been 
even  prominent.  But  in  the  system  of  Leviticus 
it  is  evidently  only  secondary.  The  main  idea  is 
the  oU'ering  of  the  whole  victim  to  God,  representing 
(as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its  bead  shows)  the 

same  word  is  used  below  of  the  sin-offering;  ajxl  Um 
later  Jews  distinguished  the  bumt-offering  as  atoning  for 
thoughts  and  designs,  the  sin-offering  for  acts  of  traoD- 
gression.  (>Sec  Jonalli.  rara^ibr.  00  Lev.  vi.  17, &c.,  qobtod 
hr  OuiramJ 
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derotioti  of  the  s»crifi<«r,  body  and  soiJ,  to  Him. 
The  de-.ith  of  the  victuii  waS  (so  to  speak)  &fl  inci- 
i.1ental  feature,  to  signify  the  completeness  of  the 
devotion ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  all  solemn 
ticrifices,  no  bunit-otVering  could  be  made  until  a 
previous  sin-ofl'ering  had  brought  the  sacrificer 
ns^iin  into  covenant  with  Ood.  The  main  idea  of 
this  sncritice  must  have  been  repi^esentative,  not 
vicarious,  and  the  best  commeat  upwn  it  is  the 
exhortation  in  liom.  xii.  1,  "to  present  our  bodies 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God." 

The  Meat-offerings,  the  peace  or  thank- 
offering,  the  hrst-fruits,  &c.,  were  simply  ofl'erings 
to  God  of  Hi«  own  l)€«t  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful 
homaire,  and  a«  a  means  of  maintaining  His  service 
and  His  sei-vants.     Whether  they  were  regular  or 

■  oluntjiry,  individual  or  national,   independent  or 

■  Iwidiary  to  other  offerings,  this  was  still  the  lead- 

'  I.  The  meat-offering,  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine, 
i  with  siilt,  and  hallowed  by  fi-ankincense. 
i.._,  ,.:>ually  an  appendage  to  the  devotion  implied 
in  the  bumt-otfering ;  and  the  peace-offerings  for 
the  people  held  the  same  place  in  Aaron's  fii-st 
~  icrifice  (Lev.  ii.  22),  and  in  all  others  of  special 

•  'lemnity.  The  characteristic  cei-emony  in  the  peace- 
iering  was  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacrificer 
.tter  the  fat  Ivid  been  bunit  Isefore  the  Lord,  and 

•j.\e  breast  and  shoulder  given  to  the  priests).  It 
betokened  the  enjoyment  of  comrauniou  with  God 
at  "  the  table  of  the  LoitI,"  in  the  gifts  which  His 
'iiercy  had  bestowed,  of  which  a  choice  portion  was 
:tl«i-ed  to  Him,  to  His  servants,  and  to  His  poor 
tsee  [)eut.  xiv.  28,  29,.  To  this  view  of  sacrifice 
allusion  is  made  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  18;  Heb. 
xiii.  15,  16.  It  follows  naturally  from  the  other 
two. 

It  is  clear  from  this,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  a 

■omplex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the  dedi- 

itoiy,  and  the  euchaiistic  elements.     Any  one  of 

iiese,  taken    by   itself,  would    lead  to  error   and 

iperstition.     The  propitiatory  alone  would  tend 

•  o  the  idea  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  for  sin,  as 
being  effectual  without  any  condition  of  repentance 
and  faith  ;  the  seltkledicatory,  taken  alone,  ignores 
tlic  liarrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God,  and  under- 
iiiiiips  the  whole  idea  of  atonement;  the  eucharistic 
:ilijne  leiids  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts  can  satisfy 
(iod's  iervice,  and  is  easily  perverted  into  the 
hrathenish  attempt  to  "bribe"  God  by  vows  and 
cii'M  ings.  All  three  probably  were  more  or  less 
nil). i nil  in  each  Mcrifice,  each  element  pi-edomi- 
ii;ttiii|4  in  its  turn:  all  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
niiisiiiering  the  historical  influence,  the  spiritual 
nii-aiiiiig,  and  the  typical  value  of  sacrifice. 

Now  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to 

hnvw  ret<»i!i<><l  the  ideas  of  propitiation  andof  eucha- 

I    ■  '   :,  even  when  they  pei-veited  these  by 

li  supei-stition,  constantly  ignored  the 

A.  which  is  the  link  between  the  two, 

iiiid  which  the  regular  burntK)ft'erinj;  should  have  im- 
presAeil  upon  them  as  their  daily  tliought  and  duty. 
It  is  therefore  to  tiiis  point  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Prophets  is  mainly  iliiected ;  its  key-note  is  con- 
t.'ii'd  in  the  words  of  Samuel:  "  Behold,  to  obey  is 
tieit.M  thiui  sitcritice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  tat  of 
lains  "  (1  .Stjni.  xv.  22).  So  Isaiah  declares  (as  in 
i.  10- Jo)  that  "  the  Lord  deligbti>  not  in  the  blood 
of  bullocks,  or  iambs,  or  goats;"   that   to  thoM 

who  "  t«Hse  to  do  evil  and  lairn  to  do  well 

thoiik(h  their  sins  be  as  st-arh't,  they  shall  be  white 
ts  NTtw."     Jeremiah  leminds  tlu'm  (vii.  22.  2-1) 
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or  BftcTJ.  ces  '  under  Moses,  but  said,  "  Obey  my 
voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God."  Kzekiel  is  full  ol 
indignant  protests  (see  xx.  39-44)  against  the  pol- 
lution of  God's  name  by  offerings  of  those  whos* 
hearts  were  with  their  idols.  Hosea  sets  forth 
God's  requirements  (vi.  6)  in  words  which  oui 
Lord  Himself  sanctioned:  "  I  desired  mercy  and 
not  sacrihce,  and  the  knowledge  of  Go<i  more  than 
bumt-ollerings."  Amos  (v.  21-27)  puts  it  even 
more  strongly,  that  God  "  hates "  their  sacrifices, 
unless  "judgment  run  down  like  water,  and 
righteousness  like  a  mighty  stream."  And  Micah 
(vi.  6-8)  answers  the  question  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  sacrifice,  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  .before 
the  Lord?"  by  the  words,  "What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  men-y, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  7"  All  these  pas- 
sages, and  many  others,  are  directed  to  one  object — 
not  to  discourage  sacrifice,  but  to  purify  and  spiritu- 
alize the  feelings  of  the  olferere. 

The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  w^ithout, 
is  recognized  fi-om  within  by  the  Psalmist.  Thus 
he  says,  in  Ps.  xl.  8-11,  "  Sacrifice  and  meat- 
offering, bui-nt-offering  and  sin-offering.  Thou  hast 
not  i-e<juired ;"  and  conti-asts  with  them  the  ho- 
mage of  the  heart — "  mine  eare  hast  Thou  bored," 
and  the  active  service  of  life — "  Lo!  I  come  to  do 
Thy  will,  OGod."  In  Ps.  L  13,  14,  sacrifice  is 
contrasted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Ps. 
cxli.  2)  :  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bulls'  flesh, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Otl"er  unto  God. 
thanksgiving,  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  Highest, 
and  call  upon  me  in  time  of  trouble."  In  Ps.  li. 
16,  17,  it  is  similarly  conti-asted  with  tme  )«- 
pentance  of  the  heart:  "  The  sacrifice  of  (iod  is  » 
troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 
Yet  here  also  the  next  vei^se  shows  that  sacrifict 
was  not  superseded,  but  purified :  "  T/ien  shalt  thoo 
be  pleased  with  burnt-ofierings  and  oblations ;  then 
shall  they  offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine  altar." 
These  passiKjes  are  correlative  to  the  others,  express- 
ing the  feeUngs,  which  those  othere  in  God's  Name 
require.  It  is  not  to  be  ai-gued  from  them,  that  thb 
idea  of  self-dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice. 
The  idea  of  propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for 
granted  by  the  Prophets  as  by  the  whole  people, 
but  still  enveloped  in  mystery  until  the  Antityjje 
should  come  to  make  all  clear.  For  the  evolution 
of  this  doctrine  we  must  look  to  the  N.  T. ;  the 
preparation  for  it  by  the  Prophets  was  (so  to  speak) 
negative,  the  pointing  out  the  nullity  of  all  other 
propitiations  in  themselves,  and  then  leaving  the 
warnings  of  the  conscience  and  the  cravings  of  the 
heart  to  fix  men's  hearts  on  the  better  Atonement 
to  come. 

Without  entering  dii«ctly  on  the  great  subjeri 
of  the  Atonement  (which  would  be  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  this  artic'o),  it  will  be  suliicient  to  refer  tc 
the  connexion,  e«>tiii>lished  in  the  N.  T.,  between  it 
and  the  sacritic-es  of  the  .Mosaic  system.  To  do  this, 
we  neel  do  little  more  than  analyse  tite  Kpistle  to 
the  Horews,  which  contaiiu  the  key  of  the  whole 
sacrificial  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  it  follows  t'le  prophetic  books 
by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  tt-nuK,  the  intrinsic 
nullity  of  all  mere  mnterial  sacrifices.  Tiie  "  gifb 
and  8acriAc«s  "  of  the  first  tal>ernacle  could  "  never 
make  the  sacrifioent  perfect  in  consiieiu*'*  («eTi 
awtiirifftv) ;  they  were  but  "  carnal  oixlinanoM,  ini- 
posetl  on  them  till  the  time  of  reformation"  (8<*^ 
9u<T*t»s)  (Heb.  ix.  9,  10).  The  veiy  &rt  of  ihtit 
that  the  Lonl  did  not  "  conmiand  burnt-oflirings  '  coiiBtant  rejictitiou  ii"  «•'•'  h"  prove  this  unperfcvtirg^ 
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whidi  depends  on  the  fundamental  principle,  "  that 
tt  is  impossililc  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goals 
khould  take  airny  sin  "  (x.  4).  But  it  does  not 
lead  ua  to  infer,  that  they  actually  had  no  spiritual 
eflicacj,  if  oflered  in  repentance  and  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  tlie  whole  Kpistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  and  probationary  chiiracter,  and  to 
asiieii  that  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a  spiritual 
metuiicg.  Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  1  Pet.  i.  2U) 
"  to  have  been  foi-eonJained  "  as  a  sacrifice  "  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;"  or  (as  it  is  more 
t>triicini;ly  expi-esse*!  in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  "  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  tlie  world."  The  material  saciilioes 
ivpresenteil  this  Great  Atonement,  as  already  made 
and  iK'cepted  in  God's  foreknowledge  ;  and  to  those 
who  gr.isjied  the  ideas  of  sin,  jiardon,  and  self- 
dedication,  symbolized  in  them,  they  were  means 
of  entering  into  the  blessings  which  the  One  True 
Sacrifice  alone  procural.  Otherwise  the  whole  sjicri- 
ficial  system  could  have  been  only  a  superstition 
and  a  snare.  The  sins  provided  for  by  the  sin- 
olleiing  were  certsiiuly  in  some  cases  moi-al.  [See 
Sin-Offeiung.]  The  whole  of  the  Mosjiic  de- 
scription of  sacrifices  clearly  implies  some  real  spi- 
ritual benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  besides  tlie 
temiwral  privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theo- 
cracy. Just  as  St.  Paul  argues  (Gal.  iii.  15- '29) 
that  the  Promise  and  Covenant  to  Abiaham  were  of 
primary,  the  Law  only  of  secondary,  importance, 
so  that  men  had  umler  the  Law  more  than  they  had 
by  the  Law ;  so  it  must  be  said  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices.  They  could  convey  nothing  in  them- 
selves ;  yet,  as  types,  they  might,  if  accepted  by  a 
true,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  faith,  be  means 
of  conveying  in  some  degree  the  blessings  of  the 
Antitype. 

This  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice  being  thus 
«ct  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  upon  is  the  union  in 
our  Lord's  Person  of  the  priest,  the  ofl'erer,  and  the 
sacrifice.  [Pkikst.]  The  imperfection  of  all  sacri- 
fices, which  made  them,  in  tliemselves,  liable  to 
superstition,  and  even  inexplicable,  lies  in  this, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  victim  seems  arbitrarily 
chosen  to  be  the  substitute  for,  or  the  representative 
of,  the  sacrificer  ;'  and  that,  on  the  other,  if  ihere 
be  a  barrier  of  siu  between  man  and  (Jod,  he  has  no 
right  of  approach,  or  security  that  his  sacrifice  will 
be  accepted ;  that  there  necls,  therefore,  to  be  a 
Mediator,  ».  e.  (accoixling  to  the  definition  of  Heb. 
V,  1  t),  a  true  Priest,  who  shall,  as  being  One  with 
man,  otfer  the  sacrifice,  and  accept  it,  as  being  One 
withGofl.  It  is  shown  that  this  impei-fection,  which 
necessarily  existed  in  all  types,  without  which  indeed 
they  would  have  been  substitutes,  not  preparations 
for  the  Antitype,  was  altogether  done  away  in  Him  ; 
that  in  the  tirst  place  He,  as  the  representative  of 
the  whole  human  race,  oflieied  no  arbitrarily-chosen 
victim,  but  the  willing  sacrifice  of  His  own  blood ; 
that,  in  the  second.  He  was  oi"dained  by  God,  by  a 
solemn  oath,  to  be  a  high-priest  for  ever,  "  after  the 
oixler  of  Melchizedek,"  one  "  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  united  to  our  human 
nature,  susceptible  to  its  infirmities  and  tiials,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  True  Son  of  God,  exalted  far 
above  all  created  things,  and  ever  living  to  make 
Inter.-ession  in  heaven,  now  that  His  sacrifice  is 
over,  and  that,  in  the  last  place,  the  banrier  between 
Duin  and  God  is  by  His  mediation  done  away  for 
ever,  and  the  Most  Holy  Place  once  for  all  opened 


■  It  day  be  remembered  that  dcvi.x'8,  Donictimos  luui- 
0R.1U.  acDietUues  horrible,  vere  adopted  to  make   tlj« 
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to  man.  All  the  points,  in  the  doctrine  of  Ha;rifir« 
which  had  before  been  unintelligible,  were  th'Ji 
made  clear. 

This  being  the  case,  it  next  follows  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sacrifice.s  were,  each  in  it«  measuie 
representatives  and  tvjK-s  of  the  various  as)>erts  oi 
the  Atonement.  It  is  clear  that  the  Atonement,  ii. 
tliis  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T.  generally,  is  viewed  in 
a  twofold  light. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a 
vicaiious  sacrifice,  which  was  reudei-ed  necessary  by 
the  sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "  bare  the 
sins  of  many."  It  is  its  essential  chanicteristic, 
that  in  it  He  stands  absolutely  a.one,  oliering  His 
sacrifice  without  any  reference  to  the  taith  or  the 
conveision  of  men — oliering  it  indeed  for  those  who 
"  were  still  sinners"  and  at  enmity  with  (iod. 
Moreover  it  is  called  a  "  propitiation  "  {'i\ourfi6s  or 
ikaariipiov,  Itom.  iii.  24 ;  1  John  ii.  2)  ;  a  "  ran- 
som" (airoKinpuais,  Rom.  iii.  25;  1  Cor.  i.  3t),&c.); 
which,  if  words  nie:ui  anything,  must  im}>ly  that  it 
makes  a  change  in  the  relation  between  God  and  man, 
from  separation  to  union,  from  wrath  to  love,  and 
a  ciiiuige  in  man's  state  from  bondage  to  freedom. 
In  it,  then,  He  stands  out  alone  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  nuui  ;  .and  His  sacrifice  is  oHered 
once  for  all,  never  to  be  imitated  or  rejieated. 

Now  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth  in 
the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  sin- 
oHeriug;  especially  by  that  particular  sin-oflering 
with  which  the  liigli-priest  entered  the  Most  Holy 
Place  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (ix.  7-12) : 
and  by  that  which  hallowed  the  inauguration  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  and  cleansed  the  vessels  of  its  mi- 
nistration (ix.  13-23).  In  the  same  way,  Christ  is 
called  "our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor. 
v.  7)  ;  and  is  said,  in  even  more  startling  language, 
to  have  been  "  made  sin  for  us,"  though  He  "  knew 
no  sin"  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  This  typical  relation  is 
pui-sued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord's  sufliering 
without  the  city  is  compared  to  the  burning  of  the 
public  or  priestly  sin-ofl'erings  without  the  camp 
(Heb.  xiii.  10-13).  The  altar  of  sacrifice  (flu(7ja- 
ffTfipiov)  is  said  to  have  its  antitype  in  His  Passioi 
(xiii.  10).  All  the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  s;icri- 
rices  of  the  Law  are  now  for  the  fii-st  time  brought 
into  full  light.  And  though  the  principle  of  vicarious 
sacrifice  still  remains,  and  must  remain,  a  mystery, 
yet  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Him  is  illustrated  by 
a  thousand  types.  As  the  sin-oflering,  though  not 
the  earliest,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  sacrifices, 
so  the  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  wnich  it  symbolines, 
is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  set 
forth  to  us,  as  the  completion  of  that  perfe<;t  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is  the  natural 
duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  He  is  the  repre- 
sentiitive  of  all  men,  and  in  which  He  calls  ufwu  us, 
when  reconciled  to  Goti,  to  "  take  up  the  Cross  and 
follow  Him."  "  In  the  days  of  His  flesh  He  oHered 
up  prayers  and  supplications  .  .  .  luid  was  lieard,  in 
that  He  feared  ;  though  He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
He  obeilience  by  the  things  which  He  sufl'en.'d  . 
and  being  made  perfect"  (by  that  suffering;  see 
ii.  10),  "  He  became  the  author  of  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  Him"  (v.  7,  8,  9).  In  this  view 
His  death  is  not  the  principal  object ;  we  dwell 
rather  on  His  lowly  Incarnation,  and  His  life  of 
humility,  temptation,  and  suffering,  to  which  that 

victim  apiiear  willing ;  and  tliat  voluntary  6»crtCc<',  sact 
as  that  ul  the  >  lecii,  was  held  to  be  the  nobiest  of  aX 
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kUi  was  but  a  fitting  doMt.  In  the  passnire  abore 
£erred  to  the  allusion  is  not  to  thr.  CitMs  of  Cal  viiry, 
bat  to  the  agonj  in  GctLsemane,  which  bowed  His 
human  will  to  the  will  of  His  Father.  The  main 
idea  of  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  representative, 
mtluT  than  vicarious.  In  the  fii-st  view  the  "  second 
.'\(l;iin  "  undid  by  His  atoning  blood  the  woric  of  evil 
which  the  fir^t  Adam  did  ;  in  the  second  He,  by  His 
perfect  obedience,  did  that  which  the  first  Adum 
)<:'tl  undone,  and,  by  His  gi-ace  making  us  like  Him- 
H>lf,  calls  upon  us  to  follow  Him  iu  the  same  path. 
This  latter  view  is  typified  by  the  buiiit-offering  : 
III  respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merelj  quotes  and 
eiifui'oes  the  language  already  cited  from  the  0.  T., 
and  especially  (see  Heb.  t.  6-9;  the  words  of  Fs.  xl. 
6,  iic.,  which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the 
•*  doing  the  will  of  God."  It  is  one,  which  cannot  be 
dwelt  upon  at  all  without  a  previous  implication  of 
the  other ;  as  both  were  embmced  in  one  act,  so  are 
they  inseparably  connected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is  put 
forth  in  Hum.  xii.  1,  where  the  "  mercies  of  God" 
[i.  e.  the  free  salvation,  through  the  sin-oflering  of 
Christ's  blood,  dwelt  upon  in  all  the  preceding  part 
of  the  Kpistle)  aie  made  the  ground  for  calling  on 
118  "to  prestnt  our  bodies,  a  licituj  sacrifice,  holy 
and  2ioueptable  to  God,"  inasmuch  as  we  are  all  (see 
T.  5)  one  with  Chnst,  and  membei's  of  His  body. 
In  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be  "  crucified 
with  Christ"  (Gal.  ii.  20;  Kom.  vi.  6);  to  have 
"  the  suHerings  of  Christ  abomid  in  us"  (2  Cor.  i. 
.■>!;  even  to  "fill  up  that  which  is  behind"  (tA 
ixTTtpiinard)  thereof  (Col.  i.  24)  ;  and  to  "  be 
crtered''  '  ffirivZivOai)  "  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the 
taith  "  of  othera  (Phil.  ii.  17  ;  comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  6; 
'  Joho  iii.  16).  As  without  the  sin-offering  of  the 
CroM,  this,  our  bumt-ofleiing,  would  be  impossible, 
so  aisn  without  the  bumt-oti'ering  the  sin-oll'ering 
will  to  us  be  unavailing. 

With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  eaith, 
as  typified  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices  on  the  outer 
altar,  is  also  to  be  connected  the  offering  of  His  In- 
tercessioo  for  us  in  heaven,  which  was  represented 
by  the  incense.  In  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this 
part  of  His  priestly  office  is  dwelt  upon,  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  offering  of  incense  in  the  Most 
Holy  I'lace  by  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  (Heb.  ix.  24-28;  comp.  iv.  14-16,  vi. 
19,  20,  vii.  25).  It  implies  that  the  sin-offering 
has  been  made  once  for  all,  to  rend  asunder  the  veil 
(of  sin)  between  man  and  God ;  and  that  the  conti- 
nual bumt-otleriiig  is  now  accepted  by  Him  for  the 
sake  of  the  Great  Interceding  High-priest.  That 
intercession  is  tlie  strength  of  our  prayers,  iwd 
"  with  the  smoke  of  its  incense  "  they  rise  up  to 
heaven  (Itev.  viii.  4).     [1'raver.] 

The  typical  sense  of  the  meat-oflering,  or  peace- 
offering,  ji  less  coiinecteii  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
Himself,  than  witli  those  sacrifices  of  praise,  thanks- 
giving, charity,  and  devotion,  which  we,  as  Chris- 
tians, offer  to  Go«l,  and  "  with  which  He  is  well 
pleased"  (Heb.  xiii.  15,  16)  as  with  "an  odour  of 
sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God"  (Phil. 
IT.  18).  'fhoy  Wtoken  that,  through  the  peace  won 
by  the  sin-otlering,  we  have  alRSidy  been  enable  i 
to  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  and  they  are,  as  It 
weie,  the  ornaments  and  accessories  of  that  self- 
dtdicatioD. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctnne  of  Sacrifice. 
It  is  seen  to  have  been  det'ply  rooted  in  men's  hearts ; 
and  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  accepted  aiKl 
•ancttoned  by  (uxl,  and  irjide  by  Hiin  one  chaoiml 
•f  His  iUvelatiou.     In  virtue  of  (hat  taoctwo  it  bad 
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a  value,  partly  symboliad,  partly  actual,  but  in  all 
respects  derivcil  from  the  one  True  Sacrifice,  if 
which  it  was  the  type.  It  involved  the  expiatoiy, 
the  self-dedicatory,  and  the  eucharistic  ideas,  each 
gradually  developed  and  explained,  but  all  aipable 
of  full  explanation  only  by  the  light  refiectxd  back 
from  the  Antityj*. 

On  the  antiquaiian  part  of  the  subject  valuable 
information  may  be  found  in  Spencer,  De  Legibus 
Hebraeorutn,  and  Outi-aro,  De  Sacrificiis.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  treated  clearly 
on  either  side  by  Faber,  On  the  (IHtine)  Origin  c/ 
Sacrifice,  and  by  Davison,  Inqitiry  into  the  Origin 
of  Sacrifice ;  and  Warbuiton,  Div.  Leg.  (b.  ix.  c  2). 
On  the  general  subject,  see  Magee's  Dissertation  on 
Atonement ;  th<»  Appendix  to  Tholuck's  Treatise  on 
the  Hebrews ;  Kurtz,  Der  Alttestamentliche  Oj^er- 
cuJtus,  Mitau,  1862  ;  and  the  catalogue  of  autho- 
rities in  Winei-'s  Jiealtcdrterb.  "  Opfer."  But  it  needs 
for  its  consideration  little  but  the  careful  study  of 
Scripture  itself.  [A.  B.] 

SADAMI'AS  (Sadiniaa).  The  name  of  SiiAi.- 
LDM,  one  of  the  ancestora  of  Ezra,  is  so  written  »i 
2  Ksd.  i.  1. 

SA'DAS  {'Apyai  ;  Alex.  'Aerrad  :  Archad). 
AzoAD  (1  Esd.  v!  13;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  12).  The 
form  Sadas  is  retained  from  the  Geneva  Version. 

SADDE'US ''AoSSoToj ;  Alex  AoXSoToj:  Lod- 
deus).  "  Idik),  the  chief  at  the  place  Ca.siphia,"  is 
called  in  1  Esd.  viii.  45,  "  Saddens  the  captain,  who 
was  in  the  place  of  the  trea.«ury."  In  1  Esd.  viii. 
46  the  name  is  written  "  Daddeiis  "  in  the  A.  V., 
as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  both  passages. 

SAD'DUC  (SaSioiKos :  Sudoc).  Zkmz  the 
high-priest,  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  ".V 

8ADDUCEES  (SaSSoi/KoTot :  Sadducati  • 
Matt.  iii.  7,  xvi.  1,  6,  11,  12,  xjui.  23,  34;  Mark 
xii.  18 ;  Luke  xx.  27  ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6, 7, 8). 
A  religious  party  ur  school  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  who  denied  that  the  oral  law  Wii&  a 
revelation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  who  deemed 
the  written  law  alone  to  be  obligatoiy  on  the 
nation,  as  of  divine  authority.  Although  fi-equently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  conjunction 
with  the  Phaiisees,  they  do  not  throw  such  vivid 
light  as  their  great  antagonists  on  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  Christiiuiity.  Except  on  one  ocatsion, 
when  they  united  with  the  Pharisees  in  insidiously 
asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  1,  4,  6), 
Christ  never  assailed  the  Sadducees  with  tlie  same 
bitter  denunciations  which  he  uttei^l  against  the 
I'haiisees ;  and  they  do  not,  like  the  I'hnrisees, 
seem  to  have  tiken  active  measures  for  caa>ing  Him 
to  be  put  to  death.  In  this  respect,  and  in  mi«iiy 
others,  they  have  not  been  so  izilueiitinl  as  the 
Pharisees  in  the  world's  history ;  but  still  they 
deserve  attention,  as  representing  Jewish  ideas  liefore 
the  Pharisees  became  trium]ilmiit,  and  as  illus- 
trating one  pluise  of  Jewish  thought  at  the  time 
when  the  new  religion  of  Christianity,  destined  to 
pitiduoe  such  a  niniiientniis  revolution  in  thewpiniuiu 
of  mankimi,  issui-U  from  Jmlnen. 

AvUwrities. — The  sources  of  information  respect* 
ing  the  S(ulducee^  aie  much  the  same  as  for  the 
Pharisees.  [I'haki.skks,  p.  «8").]  There  are,  how. 
ever,  some  exceptions  negiitivi-ly.  Thus,  the  Sail- 
ducees  are  not  s]><.>ken  of  at  all  in  the  fourth  Gn^l, 
where  the  I'liarisees  ai-e  frequently  mentinuo.!,  Jolia 
vii.  ;<2,45,  xi.  47,  57,  xviii.3,  vili..S,  l;j-l»,  ix.  18; 
an  omission,  «  nii-h,  asGeigrr  suggests,  is  not  uuo» 
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|iurtnnt  in  referencp  to  tho  criticism  of  the  Oospels 
;  Urachrift  vnd  Ueherxctzutujen  der  Bihel,  p.  11)7). 
Moreover,  while  iSt.  I'mil  hnd  been  a  Pharisee  and 
was  the  son  of  a  Pharisee;  while  Jo"iephns  was  a 
I'harisee,  and  the  Mishiia  wa«  a  Pharisaical  digest ' 
»f  Phansnical  opinions  and  practices,  not  a  single 
undoubted  writing  of  an  acknowledged  Sadducee 
has  come  down  to  us,  so  that  for  an  acquaintance 
with  their  opinions  we  ai-e  mainly  dependent  on 
their  aiitngonists.  This  point  should  be  always 
borne  in  mind  in  judging  their  opinions,  and  foiTning 
•n  estimate  of  their  chai'acter,  and  its  full  beaiing 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  reflect  that 
even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  checks  against 
misi-epresentation  arising  fVom  publicity  and  the 
invention  of  printing  probably  no  religious  or  poli- 
tical party  in  Kngland  would  be  content  to  acui'])t 
the  statements  of  an  opponent  as  giving  a  correct 
view  of  its  opinions. 

Origin  of  the  name. — Like  etymologies  of  woi-ds, 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  a  sect  is,  in  some  cases, 
almost  wholly  immaterial,  while  in  other  caces  it  is 
of  extreme  imjwrtance  towards  understanding  opi- 
nions which  it  is  proposed  to  investigate.  'J"he 
on'gin  of  the  xnani  Sadducees  is  of  the  latter  de- 
scription ;  and  a  reasonable  certainty  on  this  point 
would  go  far  towards  ensuring  correct  ideas  i-espect- 
ing  the  position  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  Jewish  State. 
The  subject,  however,  is  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culties. The  Hebrew  word  by  which  they  are 
•aUed  in  the  Mishna  is  Tsed^him;  the  plural  of 
Tsddok,  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,"  or 
"  righteous,"  but  which  is  never  used  in  the  Bible 
except  as  a  proper  name,  and  in  the  Anglican  V^ei-sion 
is  always  translated  "  Zadok "  (2  K.  xv.  33 ;  2 
Sam.  viii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  8, 13,  &c. ;  Neh.  iii.  4,  29, 
xi.  1 1).  The  most  obvious  translation  of  the  word, 
therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zadoks  or  Zadokites;  and 
a  question  would  then  arise  as  to  why  they  were  so 
called.  The  ordinary  Jewish  statement  is  that 
they  are  named  from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  discijile 
of  the  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Mishna  {Avdth  i.)  as  having  received  the  oral 
law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue.  It  is  recorded  of  this  Anti- 
gonus  that  he  used  to  say:  "  Be  not  like  servants 
who  serve  their  Master  for  the  sake  of  receiving  a 
rewai-d,  but  be  like  sen-ants  who  serve  their  ma.ster 
without  a  view  of  receiving  a  reward ;"  and  the 
•uirrent  statement  has  been  that  Zadok,  who  gave 
nis  name  to  the  Zadokites  or  Sadducees,  misinter- 
preted this  saying  so  far,  as  not  only  to  maintiin 
the  great  truth  that  virtue  should  be  the  rule  of 
conduct  without  refei-ence  to  the  rewards  of  the  in- 
dividual agent,  but  likewise  to  proclaim  the  doctrine 
that  there  was  no  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments.    (See  Buxtorf,  s.  c.  p^*7V  ;  Lightfoot's 

Horae  ffebraicae  on  Matth,  iii.  8 ;  and  the  Note 
of  Maimonides  in  Surenhusius's  Mishna,  i v.  p.  4 1 1.) 
If,  however,  the  statement  is  traced  up  to  its  ori- 
ginal source,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
it  eitiier  in  the  Mishna,  or  in  any  otiier  part  of  the 
Talmud  (Geigcr's  Urschrift,  &c.',  p.  105)  and  that 
the  fu-st  mention  of  something  of  the  kind  is  in  a  small 
work  by  a  cei-tain  Kabbi  Nathan,  which  he  wrote  on 
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the  Treatise  of  th<  Mishna  called  the  ArSth,  or  'I** 
thei-s."  But  the  age  in  which  this  Itjibbi  Nathan  live* 
is  unceiiain  (Bai-tolocci,  Hihliotheca  Afwjnit  Hablri- 
nica,  vol.  iii.  p.  770).  and  theeailiest  mention  o/hiiD 
n  m  a  well-known  IJabbinical  dictionaiy  called  tht 
Aruch,*  which  was  completed  about  the  year  1105, 
A.D.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Habbi  Nathan  of  the  Atoth.  Adverting  to 
the  passage  in  the  Mishna,  already  quoted,  respec-t- 
ing  Antigonus's  saying,  he  olwen-es,  "  Antigonus 
of  Socho  had  two  disciples  who  taught  the  saying 
to  their  disciples,  and  these  disciples  again  taught  it 
to  their  disciples.  At  last  these  began  to  scrutinize 
it  naiTowly,  and  said,  '  What  did  our  Fathei-s  mean 
in  teaching  this  saying?  Is  it  jwssible  that  a  la« 
bourer  is  to  perform  his  work  all  the  day,  and 
not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evening?  Truly,  if 
our  Fathere  had  known  that  there  is  another  world 
and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  would  net 
have  spoken  thus.'  They  then  began  to  sepai-ate 
themselves  fiom  the  law ;  and  so  there  arose  two 
Sects,  the  Zadokites  and  Baithusians,  the  former 
from  Zadok,  and  the  latter  from  Baithos."  Now 
it  is  to  be  obsei^ved  on  this  passage  that  it  does  not 
justify  the  once  cuirent  belief  that  Zadok  himself 
misinterpreted  Antigonus's  saying;  and  it  suggests 
no  reason  why  the  followers  of  the  supposed  new 
doctrines  should  have  taken  their  name  from  Zadok 
rather  than  Antigonus.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  in  con- 
nexion with  several  other  points  of  the  same  nature, 
such  as  for  example,  the  total  silence  respecting  any 
such  story  in  the  works  of  Josephus  or  in  the  Talmud ; 
the  absence  of  any  other  special  infonnation  respect- 
ing even  the  existence  of  the  supi)osed  Zadok ;  the 
improbable  and  childishly  illogical  reasons  assigned 
for  the  departure  of  Zadok's  disciples  from  the  Law  ; 
the  circumstance  that  Habbi  Nathan  held  the  tenets 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  the  statements  of  a  Pharisee 
respecting  the  Sadducees  must  always  be  received 
with  a  certain  i-eserve,  that  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the 
Aioth,  for  aught  that  has  ever  been  proved  to 
the  conti-ary,  may  have  lived  as  long  as  1000  yeai-s 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Sadducees  as  a  party 
in  Jewish  history,  and  that  he  quotes  no  authority 
of  any  kind  for  his  account  of  their  origin,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  reject  this  Rabbi  Nathan's  nanatiou  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  Another  ancient  suggestion 
ctncerning  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Sadducees,"  is 
in  Epiphanius  (^Adversus  Haereses,  i.  4),  who  states 
that  the  Sadducees  called  themselves  by  that  name 
from  "  righteousness,"  the  intei-pretation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Zedek ;  "  and  that  there  was  likewise 
anciently  a  Zadok  among  the  priests,  but  that  they 
did  not  continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their  chief.'' 
But  this  statement  is  imsatisfactory  in  two  respects . 
1st.  It  does  not  explain  why,  if  the  suggested  ety- 
mology was  coiTect,  the  name  of  the  Sadducees  wa.<; 
not  Tsaddlklm  or  Zaddikites,  which  would  have 
been  the  regular  Hebrew  adjective  for  the  "  Just," 
or  "Righteous;"  and  2ndly.  While  it  evidently 
implies  that  they  once  held  the  doctrines  of  an 
ancient  priest,  Zadok,  who  is  even  called  their  chiet 
or  master  {i-KiffTiTfis ),  it  does  not  directly  asseil 
that  there  was  any  connexion  between  his  nam« 
and  theirs ;  nor  yet  does  it  say  that  the  coin- 
cidence  between    the   two   names  was    accidental. 


■  Amck,  or  'Artie  Cl^"iy n)t  means  *  arranged,"  or  "  set  treatise  on  the  Av6th,  is  made  in  the  Aruch  under  the  word 
io  ord<!r."  The  author  of  this  -work  was  another  Rabbi  '  pDID^S-  The  treatise  itself  was  publishpd  in  a  Lattn 
iWhtn  Ben  Jechiol,  president  of  the  Jewish  Acadcm.v  at  ■  transUitlon  by  F.  Tayler,  at  London,  1657.  The  origliwi 
R«>m«.  who  di«l  in  line,  aj).  (See  Bartolocci,  tiiU.  Habb.  j  p«i-t«ge  respecting  Zadok's  disciples  is  printed  by  Ueigei 
W.  i'«n.    The  reference  to  Rabbi  Nathan,  author  of  the  !  la  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  him,  Cnchrift.  Ac.,  p.  105 
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SfforeOTer,  it  do«8  not  give  iiiroitnution  as  to  whoii 
Zftdok  lived,  nor  what  were  tha-«e  doctrines  of  his 

»  which  the  SiKldua>es  once  held,  but  subse<{iiently 
drjmrted  from.  The  unsati^factoriness  of  Kpipha- 
niuK'g  stitteniont  is  increased  by  its  being  coupled 
witli  an  assertion  that  the  Sadducees  were  a  bmni'h 
broken  off  fiom  Dositheus ;  or  in  other  woi-ds  Schis- 
matics fiT>in  Dositheus  {iirSffTeurfia  ivrti  fh-trh 
^offiOfov) ;  for  Dositheus  was  a  heietic  vvho  lived 
aliout  the  time  ef  Christ  (Oiigen,  contra  Cclsum, 
lib.  i.  c.  17;  Clemens,  liecognit.  ii.  8;  Photius, 
hVtlioth.  0.  wx.'),  and  thus,  if  Epiplianius  was 
correct,  the  opinions  characteristic  of  the  Sadducees 
wereproductions  of  the  Christian  aera ;  a  supposition 
contiary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Phai'isee 
Josephiis,  and  to  a  notorious  fact  of  history,  the 
connexion  of  Hy  i-canus  with  the  Sadducees  more  than 
1(10  ye:\i-s  befoi«  Christ.  (See  Josephus,  ArU.  xiii. 
9,  §6,  and  .xviii.  1,  §2,  where  observe  the  phnuse  iK 
70V  xdw  kpxotiov. . .).  Hence  Kpiphanius's  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  the  word  Sadducees  must  be 
ivjet-ted  with  that  ol  Itabbi  Nathan  of  the  Avot/i. 
In  these  circum.stances,  if  recourse  is  had  to  con- 
jecture, the  Hi-st  {K)iiit  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
word  is  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of 
"  righteousness,"  or  fiom  the  name  of  an  individual. 
This  must  be  decideil  in  favour  of  the  latter  altcr- 
luitive,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Zadok  never  occui-s  in 
the  Bible,  except  as  a  projiei'  name;  ami  then  we  are 
Itxl  f<>  inquire  as  to  who  the  ZaJok  of  the  Sadducees 
is  likely  to  have  h»'en.  Now,  according  to  the 
oxi.«ting  records  of  Jewish  history,  there  was  one 
Zadok  of  transcendent  importiuice,  and  only  one; 
viz.,  the  priest  wlio  actel  such  a  prominent  part  at 
the  time  of  David,  an<l  who  declared  in  favour  of 
.Salomon,  when  .Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijnh 
;i^  sui:cessor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  '.'>2-45).  This 
Ziiildk  was  tenth  in  descent,  according  to  the  ge- 
ni>alogies,  from  the  high-priest,  Aaron  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  1st  Uook  of  Kings  ii.  35,  that  Solomon 
put  him  in  the  room  of  Abiathar,  although  on 
previous  occasion.-"  he  had,  when  named  with  him, 
lieen  always  mentioned  tii-st  ('2  Sam.  xv.  35,  xix. 
II;  cf.  viii.  17),  his  line  of  priests  appears  to 
have  had  decided  pre-eminence  in  subsequent  his- 
tory. Thus,  when  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  10  Hezekiah  is 
represented  as  putting  a  question  to  the  priests  and 
l-evites  generally,  the  answer  is  attributed  to  Aza- 
riiih,  '*  the  chief  priest  of  the  house  of  Zailok  :"  and 
in  Kzekiel's  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  Temple, 
"the  sons  of  Zadok,"  and  "the  priests  the  Levites 
of  the  seel  of  Zadok  "  ai-e  spoken  of  with  peculiar 
honour,  as  thone  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah,  when  the  children  of  Isiael  went  astray 
(Kz.  xl.  4t5,  xlii.  19,  xliv.  15,  xlviii,  11).  Now,  as 
the  transition  from  the  expression  "sons  of  Zadok," 
iind  "  priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  "  to  Zadokites 
is  easy  and  obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the 
AjKjstles  v.  17,  it  is  said,  "  Then  the  high-priest 
r<nc,  (iiid  all  the;)  that  were  with  him,  which  ia  the 
"■■ct  of  the  Siuliliiceea,  and  were  tilled  with  indigna- 
tion," it  has  Ix-en  conjocture<i  by  Ceiger  that  the 
SaiMucccs  or  Zailokites  were  originally  identiutl 
with  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  constituted  wliat  may 
lit  tfiineit  a  kind  of  micerdotal  aristocracy  (  UrscArift 
he,  p.  104).  To  these  were  afterwards  attached 
•>1    who   for  any   reason    reckoned  thtmaelves  as 


^  Aocording  to  the  MtshiM,  Sai%h»d.  It.  2,  no  one  waa 
'  cUan."  in  uie  LevlUcal  sense,  to  act  as  a  J'Ktge  In  e»- 
•(taj  Dials,  escepi  priestH.  U-riiet,  arj  iinMlMca  wkgaa 


belonging  to  the  aristocracy;  such,  for  example. 
a.s  the  tamilies  of  the  high-priest;  who  had  ob- 
tained consideration  under  the  dynasty  of  Herod, 
These  were  for  the  most  piirt  judges,*  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  official  and  governing  class.  Now, 
although  this  view  of  the  .Sadducees  is  only 
inferential,  and  mainly  conjectural,  it  certainly 
explains  the  name  better  than  any  other,  and  elu- 
cidates at  once  m  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the 
otherwise  obscui-e  statement  that  the  high-priest, 
and  those  who  were  with  him,  were  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees.  Accepting,  therefore,  this  view  till  a 
more  piobable  conjecture  is  suggested,  some  of  the 
princip.al  peculiarities,  or  supjwsed  peculiarities  of 
the  Saidducees  will  now  be  noticed  in  detail,  although 
in  such  notice  some  {x>ints  must  be  touched  upon, 
which  have  been  already  partly  discussed  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Pharisees. 

I.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the 
negation  of  the  leading  tenet  of  their  opponents. 
As  the  Pharisees  iisserted,  .10  the  Sadducees  denied, 
that  the  Isi-aelites  were  in  possession  of  an  Oral 
Law  transmitted  to  them  by  Moses.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Pharisees  may  have  giiined  acceptance 
for  their  own  view  is  noticeil  elsewhere  in  this 
work  [vol.  ii.  p.  887];  but,  for  an  equiUible  esti- 
mate of  the  Sadducees,  it  is  projwr  to  bear  in  mind 
emphatically  how  destitute  of  historical  evidence 
the  doctrine  was  which  they  denied.  That  doctrint 
is  at  the  present  day  rejected,  i)robiibly  by  almost  idl^ 
if  not  by  all,  Christians ;  aim  it  is  nideed  so  foreign 
to  their  ideas,  that  the  greater  number  of  Chiistians 
have  never  even  heard  of  it,  though  it  is  older  than 
Christi.-xnity,  and  has  been  the  sujiport  and  conso- 
lation of  the  Jews  under  a  series  of  the  most  ci'uel 
and  wicked  persecutions  to  which  any  nation  has 
ever  been  exposed  during  an  equal  nuuiW  of  cen- 
turies. It  is  likewise  now  mainfaineil,  all  over  the 
world,  by  those  who  are  called  the  ortho<lox  Jews. 
It  is  therefore  desirable,  to  know  the  kind  of  ai-gu- 
ments  by  which  at  the  present  day,  in  an  historical 
and  critical  age,  the  doctrine  is  defended.  P'or  this 
an  opportunity  has  been  given  during  the  l;tst  three 
years  by  a  learned  French  Jew,  Grand-b'abbi  of  the 
circumscription  of  Colmar  (Klein,  Le  Judaisine,  ou 
la  Viritesur  le  TaZ/nHd,  Mulhouse,  1859),  who  still 
asserts  a.s  a  fact,  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law. 
To  do  full  justice  to  his  views,  the  original  work 
should  be  perused.  But  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to 
his  learning  .vii  ability,  to  point  out  that  .lOt  one 
of  his  arguments  ha-;  a  positive  historical  value. 
Thus  he  relies  mainly  on  the  incouceivabihty  (as 
will  be  again  noticed  in  this  article)  that  a  Divhie 
revelation  should  not  have  explicitly  proclaime<l 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, or  that  it  should  have  promulgated  law* 
lefl  in  such  an  incomplete  tbnn,  and  retiuiring  m 
much  explanation,  and  so  many  additions,  as  the 
laws  in  the  Pentateuch.  Now,  vguments  of  this 
kind  may  be  sound  or  unsoinid ;  based  on  reasctn, 
or  illogicid  ;  aiicl  lor  in.viy  they  may  have  a  philo- 
sophical or  theological  value ;  but  they  have  no 
pretence  to  l>e  re^uxled  as  historical,  inasmuch  m 
the  assumed  premisses,  which  involve  a  knowleilge 
of  the  attribute.'!  of  the  Supreme  lieing,  imd  tlie 
manner  in  whicli  He  would  be  likely  to  deal  with 
man,  are  fur  beyond  the  limits  of  historical  veriticA- 
tioti.   The  neu  est  upproi%ch  to  an  historical  aifument 


davgtaten  mlgtt  many  prtasta.  This  ataln  uttkt  wttk 
the  explaaaUon  offered  In  the  text,  of  .Iw  flaJrtiini*^  w  • 
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U  the  follnwiiig  Cp.  It)):  "  In  the  lii-^t  plv.c,  nothing 
proves  iM-tU'r  the  fi\ct  of  the  existence  of  the  tra- 
dition thiin  the  behef  itself  in  the  tradition.  An 
entire  nation  does  not  suddenly  forget  its  religious 
fiwie,  its  piiuciples,  its  laws,  the  daily  ceremonies  of 
Its  worship,  to  such  a  j>oint,  that  it  could  easily  he 
persuaded  that  a  new  doctrine  presented  by  some 
iinpoctoi^s  IS  the  true  and  only  explanation  of  its 
law,  and  has  alwnys  determined  and  ruled  its  a]>pli- 
Mtion.  Iloly  Writ  often  represent-*  the  I>raelites 
jis  a  stiff-necked  j)eop!e,  impatient  of  the  religious 
yoke,  and  would  it  not  be  attributing  to  them  ra- 
ther an  excess  of  docility,  a  too  great  condescension, 
a  blind  obedience,  to  suppose  that  they  suddenly 
uonsented  to  troublesome  and  rigorous  innovations 
whicli  some  persons  might  have  wished  to  impose 
on  them  some  fine  moining?  Such  a  supposition 
destroys  itself,  and  we  are  obliged  to  ackjiowledge 
that  the  tradition  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  that 
ita  birth  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  religion  ;  and 
that  transmitted  from  f»ther  to  son  as  the  won!  of 
(iod,  it  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  identified 
itself  with  the  blood,  and  was  always  considered  as 
an  inviolable  authority."  But  if  this  passage  is 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not 
supply  a  single  fact  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  a  Mosaic  Oml  Law.  Independent  testi- 
mony of  j)ei-sons  contempoiary  with  Moses  that  he 
had  ti-ansmitted  such  a  law  to  the  Israelites  would 
be  historical  evidence ;  the  testimony  of  persons  in 
the  next  generation  as  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
Oral  Lav/  which  tlieir  fathers  told  them  came  from 
Moses,  would  have  been  secondaiy  historical  evi- 
dence ;  but  tiie  belief  of  the  Israelites  on  the  point 
I'iOu  years  after  Moses,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
any  liilermediate  testimony,  be  deemed  evidence  of 
an  historical  fact.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume,  iJiat  they  who  deny  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law, 
imagine  *.hat  tills  Oral  Law  was  at  some  onetime, 
as  one  gi-eat  system,  intro<luced  suddenly  amongst 
the  lsrai!lites.  The  real  mode  of  conceiving  what 
occurred  is  far  different.  After  the  return  from  the 
Giptivity,  there  existed  pi-obably  amongst  the  Jews 
a  large  body  of  customs  and  dei'isions  not  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  these  had  practical  authority 
over  the  people  long  before  they  were  attributed  to 
Moses.  The  only  phenomenon  of  impoi-tance  requiring 
explanation  is  not  the  existence  of  the  customs  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Oral  Liw,  but  the  belief  accepted  by 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Jews  that  Moses  had  divinely 
revealed  those  customs  as  laws  to  the  Israelites. 
To  explain  this  historically  from  written  recoixls 
is  im[>ossible,  from  the  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
very  scanty  historical  Jewish  writings  pui-porting  to 
be  written  between  the  I'eturn  from  the  Captivity  in 
538  before  Christ  and  that  uncertain  period  when 
the  canon  was  closed,  which  at  the  eai'iiest  could 
not  have  been  long  before  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Kpij)haiies,  B.C.  164.  For  all  this  space  of  time, 
ft  jieriod  of  about  874  years,  a  period  as  long  as 
from  the  iicces.^ion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present 
year  (18(32)  we  have  no  Hebrew  account,  nor  in 
fact  any  contemporary  accoiuit,  of  the  history  of  tlie 
Jews  in  Palestine,  except  what  may  be  contained  in 
th»  shoit  works  eutitleil  Kzra  and  Nehemiah.  And 
thj  last  named  of  these  works  does  not  cany  the 
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I  hjitory  much  latrr  than  one  huudieu  yciii  .iftar  Ibt 
return  from  the  Captivity :  so  that  tiiere  is  a  long  and 
exti^emely  important  j)eriod  of  more  timn  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  befoi«  the  heroic  rising  of  the 
Msiccabees,  during  which  there  is  a  total  absenca  of 
contemporary  Jewish  history.  In  this  dearth  of 
historical  materials,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  positive 
narration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Oral 
Law  b«cime  assigneil  to  Moncs  as  its  author.  It  is 
amply  suflicient  if  a  satisfactory  suggestion  is  made 
as  to  how  it  mujitt  have  been  attributed  to  Moses, 
and  in  this  there  is  not  much  difficulty  for  ary  one 
wno  beai-s  in  mind  how  notoriously  in  ancient  times 
laws  of  a  much  later  date  were  attributed  to  Minos, 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Niima.  The  unreasonableness 
of  supjwsing  tliat  the  belief  in  the  Oral  traditions 
being  from  Mnses  must  have  coincidei  in  poici  of 
time  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Oral  tradition,  may 
be  illustrated  by  what  occurred  in  England  during 
the  pi-esent  century.  During  a  period  when  tlis 
fitness  of  maintaining  the  clergy  by  tithes  was 
contested,  the  theory  was  put  forth  that  the  origin 
of  tithes  was  to  be  assigned  to  "  an  unrecorded  reve- 
lation made  to  Adam."'  Now,  let  us  suppose  tha; 
England  was  a  country  as  small  as  Judaea  ;  that  the 
English  were  as  few  in  number  as  the  Jews  of 
Judaea  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
that  a  temple  in  London  was  the  centre  of  the  EnglL-<h 
religion,  and  that  the  population  of  London  haixlly 
ever  reached  50,000.  [Jerusalem,  p.  1025.]  Let 
us  further  suppose  that  printing  was  not  invented, 
that  manuscripts  weie  dear,  and  that  few  of  the 
population  could  rea<l.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  .issertion  of  an  unre- 
corded revelation  made  to  Adam,  might  have  beta 
gradually  accepted  by  a  large  religious  pu-ty  in 
England  as  a  divine  authority  for  tithes.  If  tiiis 
belief  had  continued  in  the  same  party  during  a 
period  of  more  than  2000  yeare,  if  that  pai-ty  had 
become  dominant  in  the  English  Church,  if  for 
the  first  250  years  every  contemporary  reconl  of 
English  history  beciime  lost  to  mankind,  and  if  all 
previous  English  writings  merely  condemned  the 
belief  by  their  silence,  so  that  the  precise  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  belief  could  not  be  ascertained,  we 
should  have  a  parallel  to  the  way  in  which  a  belief 
in  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law  may  possibly  have  arisen.  Yet 
it  would  have  been  very  illogical  for  an  Eng.ish 
reasoner  in  the  year  4000  a.  d.  to  have  argued 
from  the  burden  imd  annoyance  of  paying  tithes  to 
the  coiTectness  of  the  theory  that  the  institution  of 
tithes  was  owing  to  this  unrecorded  revelation  to 
Adam.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  illustration  to 
suggest  that  reasons  as  specious  could  be  advanced 
for  such  a  divine  origin  of  tithes  as  even  for  a  Mosaic 
Oral  Law.  The  main  object  of  the  illustration  is  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  a  practice,  and  the  belief 
as  to  the  origin  of  a  practice,  are  two  wholly  distinct 
points ;  and  that  there  is  no  necessaiy  connexion  in 
time  between  the  introduction  of  a  practice,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  prevalent  belief  in  its  origin. 

Under  this  head  we  may  add  that  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  Sadducees,  because  they  rejected 
a  Mosaic  Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions 
and  all  deciidons  in  ex-planation  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.     Although  they  protested  against  the 


•  See  p.  32  of  Euay  on  the  Revenues  vf  Vie  Church 
of  England,  by  the  Kev.  Morgan  Cove,  Prel)endary  of 
H-'i3ford,  and  Rector  of  l^aton  Biohop.  578  pp.  Ijjndon, 
ivivington,  1816.  Third  Kdliion.  "  Thus  do  we  return 
t^.in  to  the  original  difficulty  [the  origin  of  tithes],  to  the 
f  cliuion  uf  which  the  strength  uf  humtui  reitson  Is  nneinti. 


Nor  does  there  remain  any  other  methcd  of  sol  viiu;  it,  bnt 
by  assigning  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  the  peculiar 
observance  of  it,  to  some  unrecorded  reveltcton  mode  t< 
Adam,  and  by  him  and  his  desoendantii  deli\c<c<l  ttown  tc 
po»<ierltjr." 
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u.«ertior.  th.it  Mich  |>oints  nad  i*en  divinely  settled 
bj  Mot<es,  >hrv  probablr,  in  numerous  iiigtam-m, 
lollowtHl  pr»ctx'.-\ll_v  the  siinie  iraditioiis  as  the  Pha- 
risees. This  will  explaii)  why  in  the  Mishna  Rpe- 
citic  poinU  of  diflei'em'e  between  the  Pharisees  and 
S:id<iiicees  are  mentioned,  which  are  so  uaim]iortai)t ; 
Kuoh,  *.  g.  as  whether  touching  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tui«  made  the  hands  technicallj  "  unclean, '  in  the 
l,evitical  KDse,  and  whether  the  stream  which  flows 
when  water  is  poured  from  a  clean  vessel  into  an  un- 
clean one  is  itself  technically  "  clean  "  or  "  unclean  " 
(  Yad'iim,  iv.  6,  7).  If  the  Pharisees  and  Sndducees 
had  ditfei^  on  ail  mattei-s  not  directly  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch,  it  would  scarcely  liave  been  neces- 
Mry  to  particularize  points  of  difference  such  as 
these,  which  to  Christians  imbued  with  the  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  (Matt.  xv.  11; 
Luke  xi.  :H7-40),  must  appear  so  trifling,  as 
almost  to  resemble  the  products  of  a  iliseased  ima- 
_  nation.* 

II.  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Sad- 

(tuoees,  the  denial  of  man's  resurre'jtion  after  death, 

fi>lloweil  in  their  conceptions  as  a  logiail  conclusion 

from  tliejr  denial  that  Moses  had  revealed  to  the 

Isi-aelites  the  Oral  Law.     For  on  a  point  so  mo- 

ineiifoiis  as  a   second   life   beyond   the  gi-ave,  no 

>  party  among  the  Jews  would  have  deemed 

ives   bound   to  accept   any  doctrine  as  an 

;h,  unless  it  ha<l  l>e€n  proclaimed  by 

\  1  eat  legislator ;  an..  It  is  certain  that 

::,u  Law  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a 

■ui  absence  of  any  asseition  by  Moses  of  the  resur- 
ction  of  the  dead.     The  absence  of  this  doctrine, 
'  &r  as  it  involves  a  future  state  of  rewaitis  and 
1  mishmentfi,   is   emphatically   manifest    from   the 
liumprous  occasions  for  its  introduction  in  the  Pen- 
t.it>'ii(;h,  among  the  promises  and  threiits,  the  bless- 
iiii^s  :ind  curses,  with  which  a  portion  of  that  great 
V  f>rk  abounds.     In  the  I.aw  Moses  is  represented 
^^  promising  to  those  who  are  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  Jehovah  the  most  aUuring  temporal  re- 
wards, such  as  success  in  business,  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,    fruitful    seasons,    victory    over    their 
enemies,  long  life,  and  fieedom  from  sickness  (Deut. 
vii.  lJ-15,  nviii.  1-12;  Ex.  xx.  12,  xxiii.  25,26); 
Hid  he  likewise  menaces  the  disobedient  with  the 
K««t  dreadful  evils    which   can   aSHict  hunijuiity, 
verty,  fell  diseases,  disastroiis  and  disgrace- 
it"*,  subjiiL'atii.ii,  ili.-persion,  oppression,  and 

,..  *eriiig  aii;;iiish   of  heart  (Deut.  sxviii.  lo- 

t>H; :  but  in  not  a  single  iasttnce  does  he  call  to  his 

aid  the  anisolations   and    terrors  of  rewards  and 

;-'iiiivliment»  hereafter.     Moreover,  even  in  a  more 

ivvt lilted   indeflnite  sense,   such  as   might  be   in- 

'         '\f  transmigiation  of  souls,   or   in  the 

f  the  hftiil  as  believed  in  by  Plato, 

iy  by  Cicero.*  there  is  a  similar  abeence 

of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  a  resurrection  of  tlie 

^"wl.     This  fact   is  presented   to  Christians  in  a 

■;    ►  iiiT  manner  by  the  well-kno^rn  wonls  of  the 

1;  t.,t,.|ich  which  nre  quoted   by  Christ  in  argu- 

II.  ht  with  the  Saiiducees  on  tliis  subject  (Ex.  iii. 

•i,  10  ;  Muk  xii.  26,  27;  Matt.  xxii.  31,  3*2;  Luke 
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•'  M.iny  ether  pciinU  of  diSerenoa,  ritual  and  Juridical. 
•  I'  nM'nti<>n>'t  hi  the  OcmarM.  See  Qracti.  (Hi.  |ip. 
bu-iH).  Hut  it  Mrms  umialb  to  admit  Uw  oeniaraa 
*s  an  auili'Tity  for  (tatrmcuts  resfiectinR  the  Ituutaee* 
I'll  Sft.^.|ii,w».     See,  an  U>  the  dale  of  tbcj«e  worta. 

L^e  Article  i'MARIHCKa. 

'  Sw  iH  sentetiue,  xxlll.  ThU  tteallne  was  rom|iMed 
TiUklti  t«(.  jraare  bafon.-  Ckvru't  deatb.  and  allbuo^  a 


xx.  37).  It  cannot  be  doubted  tha-.  in  roc h  a  caat 
Christ  would  quote  to  his  ]M)wetful  advei^saries  th« 
most  cogent  text  in  the  I.aw ;  and  yet  the  text 
actually  quoted  does  not  do  more  than  suggest  an 
inference  on  this  great  doctrine.  Indeed  it  must 
be  deemed  probable  that  the  .Sadducees,  as  they  did 
not  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  Christ, 
deniid  even  the  logical  validity  of  the  inference, 
and  argued  that  the  expression  that  Jeborah  was 
the  Go<i  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob,  did  not  nei^ssarily  mean  more  than 
that  Jehovah  had  been  the  God  of  those  patriarchs 
while  they  lived  on  earth,  without  conveying  a 
suggestion,  one  way  or  another,  as  to  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  still  living  elsewhere.  It  is  true 
that  in  other  paits  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
indiv<lual  passages  which  expi-ess  a  belief  in  a 
resunection,  such  as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19,  Dan.  xii.  2, 
Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some  of  the  Psalms ;  and  it  ma} 
at  first  sight  l«  a  subject  of  surpri.se  that  the  Sad- 
ducees were  not  convinced  by  the  authority  of  those 
passages.  But  although  the  Sadducees  r^aixied  the 
books  which  contained  these  passages  as  sacred,  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Jew« 
regaitled  them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  seL'e 
as  the  written  I^w.  There  is  a  danger  here  of  con- 
founding the  ideas  which  are  now  common  amongst 
Christian-s,  who  regard  the  whole  ceremonial  law 
as  abrogiited,  with  the  ideas  of  Jews  after  the  time 
of  Ezra,  while  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  or 
even  with  the  ideas  of  orthodox  modem  Jews.  To 
the  Jews  Moses  was  and  is  a  colos-sal  Form,  pre- 
eminent in  authority  above  all  subsequent  prophets. 
Not  only  did  his  senes  of  signs  and  wonders  in 
Egvpt  and  at  the  Red  Sea  transcend  in  magnitude 
and  brilliancy  those  of  any  other  holy  men  in  the 
Old  Testament,  not  only  was  he  the  centre  in 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  whole  l^slation  of  the  Israel- 
ites, but  even  the  mode  by  which  divine  communi- 
cations were  made  to  him  from  Jehovah  w.-u 
peculiar  to  him  alone.  While  others  wej-e  ad- 
dressed in  visions  or  in  dreams,  the  Supreme  Being 
communicated  with  him  alone  mouth  to  mouth  and 
face  to  face  (Num.  xii.  6,  7,  8;  Ex.  xxxiii.  11  ; 
DeuL  V.  4,  xxxir.  10-12).  Hence  scarcely  any  Jew 
would  hare  deemed  himself  bound  to  believe  in 
man's  i°e;urrect)on,  unless  the  doctrine  h»d  been 
procLiiined  by  Moses ;  and  as  the  Sadducees  dia- 
bt'iievcd  the  transmission  of  any  Oral  Ijiw  by  Moms, 
the  striking  absence  of  that  doctrine  from  the  written 
law  freed  them  from  the  neceAsity  of  accepting  the 
doctrine  as  divine.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  deny 
that  Jewish  believers  in  the  resurrection  had  their 
faith  stretigtheneil  and  confirmed  by  aUudoiis  to  a 
resurrection  in  scattured  (Muwages  of  the  other  sacred 
writings;  but  then  thene  pn—ps  were  ivwl  and 
interpreted  by  mantis  of  the  central  light  which 
streamed  from  the  Oral  Law.  The  Sadducees,  how- 
ever, not  making  uae  of  Uiat  light,  would  have 
deemeil  all  such  pasMtges  inconclusive,  as  being, 
indeed,  the  utterances  of  holy  men,  yet  oppose«l  to 
otlier  texts  which  had  equal  claims  to  be  pro- 
nounced Mcnd,  but  which  co«td  aaroely  be  sup* 

dUlocne.  may  perba|M  be  ad-epled  m  aaprflng  Ms  pM- 
Iqeophlcal  optniooa  icaproihif  liit  ImiMnatity  of  the  toeL 
Eb  had  held,  bowerer,  very  dHhrent  Ungnsga  la  hii 
oration  pro  ChieHtio,  csp.  Ixl.,  in  a  p«wawi  wbM  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  popular  lielief  at  Koaie  In  hlf  taaa 
See  also  Sallust,  na.'i!tr..  li.;  Juri-iui.  iL  uf  aud  flfeq 
UtslOdK  viLM 
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|«wd  to  have  been  written  hj  mon  who  believed  ta 
a  resurrection  (Is.  xxxviii.  18,  19;  I's.  vi.  5,  sxx. 
9,  lixxTiii.  10,  1 1,  12  ;  Eccles.  ix.  4-10).  The  rail 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  as  in  Christianity  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  man  rests  on  belief  in 
the  resun-ection  of  Jesus,  with  subsidiary  arguments 
drawn  from  texts  in  the  Old  Testiiment,  and  from 
man's  iastincts,  aspirations,  and  moral  nature ;  .so, 
admitting  fully  the  same  subsidiary  arguments,  the 
docti-ine  of  the  resunection  among  Pharisees,  and 
the  successive  generations  of  orthodox  Jews,  and 
the  orthodox  Jews  now  living,  has  reste^l,  and  rests, 
on  a  belief  in  the  su[)posed  Oral  Law  of  Moses.  On 
this  point  tne  statement  of  the  learned  Grand-Rabbi 
to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made  desei-vcs 
particular  attention.  "  What  causes  most  sur- 
prise in  perusing  the  Pentateuch  is  the  silence 
which  it  seems  to  keep  respecting  the  mo.<t  funda- 
mental and  the  most  consoling  truths.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  retri- 
bution beyond  the  tomb,  are  able  powerfully  to 
foitify  man  against  the  violence  of  the  passions  and 
the  seductive  attractions  of  vice,  and  to  strengthen 
nis  steps  in  the  ruggetl  path  of  virtue :  of  them- 
selves they  smooth  all  the  difficulties  which  are 
raised,  all  the  objections  which  aie  made,  against 
the  goveiTiment  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  account 
for  the  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  and  the  bad 
fortune  of  the  just.  But  man  searches  in  vain  for 
these  tiutiis,  which  he  desires  so  ardently ;  he  in 
vain  devours  with  avidity  each  page  of  Holy  Writ; 
he  does  not  find  either  them,  or  the  simple  doctrine 
of  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead,  explicitly  announced. 
Nevertheless  ti-uths  so  consoling  and  of  such  an 
elevated  order  cannot  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  cerfciinly  God  has  not  relied  on  the 
mere  sagacity  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  an- 
nounce them  only  implicitly.  Ifc  has  transmitted 
them  verbally,  with  the  means  of  finding  them  in 
the  text.  A  supplementary  tradition  was  neces- 
sary, indispensable:  this  tradition  exists.  Moses 
received  the  Law  from  Sinai,  transmitted  it  to 
Joshiut,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  tlie  elders  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue"  (Klein,  Le  Jiidaisme 
ou  la  Virite  sur  le  Talmud,  p.  15). 

In  connexion  with  the  disbelief  of  a  resurrection 
by  tlie  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  state- 
ment (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that  they  likewise  denied  there 
was  "  angel  or  spint."  A  perplexity  arises  as  to 
the  precise  sense  in  which  this  denial  is  to  be 
understood.  Angels  are  so  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  l^entateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  it  is  hard  to  understand  liow  those  who 
acknowledged  the  Old  Testament  to  have  divine 
authority  could  deny  the  existence  of  angels  (see 
Gen.  xvi.  7,  xix.  1,  xxii.  11,  xxviii.  12  ;  Ex.  xxiii. 
20;  Num.  xxii.  23;  Judg.  xiii.  18;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
16,  and  other  pjissages).  The  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  no  such  denial  of  angek  is  recorded 
of  the  Sadducees  either  by  Josephus,  or  in  the 
Mishua,  or,  it  is  said,  in  any  part  of  the  Talmudical 
writings.  The  two  principal  explanations  which 
nave  been  suggested  are,  either  that  th^  Sadducees 
regarded  the  angek  of  the  Old  Testament  as  tran- 
sitory unsubstantial  representations  of  Jehovah,  or 
that  they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  merely  the  angelical  system  which 
liad  become  developed  in  the  popular  belief  of 
tlie  Jews  after  their  leturu  from  the  Babylonian 
Giptivit;  (Herzfeld.  Geschic/de  des  Volkes  Israel, 
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iii.  364).  Either  of  th**  expl.u^tiont:  may  pos- 
sibly be  correct;  ami  the  f'.rst,  although  tneit 
are  uumewus  texts  to  which  it  did  not  ."pply, 
would  have  received  some  countenance  fiom  pas- 
s-igcs  wlierein  the  same  divine  apposrauce  which  at 
one  time  is  cilled  the  "  angel  of  Jehovali  "  is  after- 
wards called  simply  *'  Jehovah  "  (see  the  instancrs 
pointed  out  by  Gesenius,  s.  v.  '!\i01i,  Gen.  xvi.  7, 

13,  xxii.  11,  12,  xxxi.  11, 16  ;  Ex.' iii.  2,  4;  Judg. 
vi.  14,  22,  xiii.  18,  22).  I'erhaps,  however,  an- 
other suggestion  is  admissible,  it  appeai-s  from 
Acts  xxiii.  9,  that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the  side 
of  the  Pharisees  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spirit 
or  an  angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Paul,  on  the  ve\-\ 
occasion  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Sadducees 
denied  the  existence  of  angel  or  spirit.  Now  the 
Sadducees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  occmrenc* 
of  any  such  phenomena  in  their  own  time,  although 
they  accepted  all  the  statements  respecting  angek 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  thus  the  key  to  the 
assertion  in  the  8th  verse  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
"angel  or  spirit"  would  be  found  exclusively  in 
the  9th  verse.  This  view  of  the  Sadducees  may  bt 
illustrated  by  the  present  state  of  opinion  among 
Christiims,  the  great  majority  of  whom  do  not  in 
any  way  deny  the  existence  of  angels  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  yet  they  certainly  v.Msbelieve  thai 
angels  speak,  at  the  present  day,  even  to  tlie  mos! 
virtuous  and  pious  of  mankind. 

III.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting  the 
fi'eedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in  which  those 
opinions  are  treated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  5., 
§9),  have  been  noticed  elsewhere  [Pharisees^ 
p.  895],  and  an  explanation  has  been  there  sug- 
gested of  the  prominence  given  to  a  difference  ii: 
this  respect  between  the  Sjidducees  and  the  Phain- 
secs.  It  may  be  here  added  that  possibly  the  great 
stress  laid  by  the  Sadducees  on  the  freedom  of  the 
will  may  have  had  some  connexion  with  their 
fonning  such  a  large  portion  of  that  chiss 
from  which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  Jewish 
philosophers  in  their  study,  although  they  knew 
that  punishments  as  an  instrument  of  good  were 
unavoidable,  might  indulge  in  reflections  that 
man  seemed  to  be  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  might  i-egard  with  compassion  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  individuals  whom  a  wiser  moral  train- 
ing and  a  more  happily  balanced  nature  might  have 
made  useful  members  of  society.  Those  Jews  who 
were  almost  exclusively  religious  teachers  would 
natui-ally  insist  on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  any- 
thing good  if  God's  Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away 
from  him  (Ps.  li.  11,  12),  and  would  enkrge  on 
the  perils  which  surrounded  man  from  the  tempti- 
tions  of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  spirits  (1  Chr.  xxi. 
1 ;  Tob.  iii.  17).  But  it  is  likely  that  the  ten- 
dencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be  more  practical 
and  direct,  and  more  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Levitical  prophet  Ezckiel  (xxxiii. 
11-19)  in  a  well-known  passage  in  which  he  gives 
the  responsibility  of  bad  actions,  and  seems  to  at- 
tribute the  power  of  performing  good  actions,  exclu- 
sively to  the  individual  agent.  Hence  the  sentiment 
of  the  lines — 

"  Our  acts  our  Angels  are,  or  good  or  .11, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  ns  still." 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  th« 
Sadducees,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell 
with  most  emphasis :  and  as,  in  some  sense,  they 
disbelieved  in  angels,  these  lines  have  a  dccuImi 
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^^Bkttducenn  thougr.l.'     And  jet  perhaps,  it  writings 

^^^nrcrp  extant  in  which  the  Sadducees  explained  their 

^^Ktmu  ideas,  we  might  find  that  they  reconciled  these 

^^P  principles,  as  we  may  be  certain  that  Kzekiei  did, 

with  other  jKtssages  apparently  of  a  diflerent  import 

JD  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the  line  of  de- 

mari'ation  between  them  and  the  Pharisees  was  not, 

in  theory,  so  very  sharply  marked  as  the  account 

of  Jo!«phus  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

IV.  Some  of  the  eailjr  Christian  writers,  such  as 
E(.'iphanius  (Ilaeres.  xiv.),  Origen,  and  Jerome  (in 
their  reqjective  Commentaries  on  Matt.  xxii.  31, 
32,  33)  attribute  to  the  Sadducees  the  rejection  of 
all  the  Sacred  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch. 
Such  rejection,  if  true,  would  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  most  important  additional  difference  between  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  The  statement  of  these 
Christian  writers  is,  however,  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  luive  been  founded  on  a  misconception  of 
the  truth,  and  probably  to  have  aiisen  from  a  con- 
fusion of  the  Sadducees  with  the  Samaritans.  See 
Lightfoot's  Horae  Hebraicne  on  Matt.  iii.  7 ; 
Herzfeld's  Qeschichte  dea  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  363. 
.losephus  is  wholly  silent  as  to  an  antagonism  on 
this  point  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pha- 
risees ;  and  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  on 
the  three  several  occasions  when  he  introduces 
an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  two  sects,  he 
should  have  been  silent  respecting  such  an  antagon- 
ism, if  it  had  really  existed  {Ant.  xiii.  5,  §9,  xviii. 
1,  §3 ;  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §14).  Again,  the  existence  of 
such  a  momentous  antagonism  would  be  incompa 
tible  with  the  manner  in  which  Jose|)hus  speaks  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  who  was  high-priest  and  king 
of  Judaea  thirty-one  years,  and  who  nevertheless, 
having  been  previously  a  Pharisee,  became  a  Sad- 
ducee  towai-ds  the  close  of  his  life.  Tnis  Hyrcanus, 
who  died  about  106  B.C.,  had  been  so  inveterately 
hostile  to  the  Samaritans,  that  when  about  three 
years  before  his  death,  he  took  their  city  Samaria, 
he  razed  it  to  the  ground ;  and  he  is  representeil  to 
have  dug  caverns  in  vaiious  pai-ts  of  the  soil  in 
order  to  sink  the  surface  to  a  level  or  slope,  and 
then  to  have  diverted  streams  of  water  over  it,  in 
order  to  ellace  maiks  of  such  a  city  having  ever 
Hxisttil.  If  the  Sadducees  had  come  so  near  to  the 
.Suniiritans  as  to  reject  the  divine  authority  of  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pen- 
Uteuch,  it  is  veiy  unlikely  that  Jasephiis,  after 
mentioning  the  death  of  Hyrcanus,  should  have 
^poken  of  him  as  he  does  in  the  following  manner: — 
"  He  was  esteemed  by  fJod  woitliy  of  three  of  the 
CieateFit  privileges,  the  govemment  of  the  nation, 
the  dignity  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  prophecy. 
For  fiod  was  with  him,  and  enabled  him  to  know 
future  events."  Indeed,  it  may  be  infened  from 
this  passage  that  Josejihus  did  not  even  deem  it  ;i 
matter  of  vital  impoitince  whether  a  high-priest 
was  a  Sadducee  or  a  Pluirisee — a  latitude  of  tolera- 
tion which  we  may  be  confident  he  would  not  have 
inclulge<l  in,  if  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  books 
"'■  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pentateuch,  had 
b-<Mi  at  stake.  What  probably  had  more  influence 
than  anything  else  in  occa-sioning  this  misconception 
"wpecting  the  Sailducees,  was  the  cirrumstanoe  that 

'  TIm  precedlriK  lines  wonld  be  equally  spplUtble,  tf, 
M  U  not  linpn<bnMe,  the  Saddooees  llkewtiw  r^^ed  tbe 
Cba.iJacMi  belief  In  airfrologjr,  so  common  smons  Ibejews 
uiilOir<atlaii«  if  the  Middle  A«M  — 
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in  arising  with  them  on  thedo<:trine  of  a  future  L'fe, 
Christ  quoted  from  Uie  Pentateuch  only,  although 
there  are  stronger  texts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  in 
some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  pro- 
bable reasons  have  been  already  assigned  why  Christ 
in  arguing  on  this  subject  with  the  Sadducees  re- 
ferred only  to  the  supposed  opinions  of  Moses  rather 
than  to  Isolated  passages  extracted  from  the  produc- 
tions of  any  other  sacred  writer. 

V.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a 
fact,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  misconceptions  of 
early  Christian  wntere  respecting  the  Sadducees,  is 
on  other  giounds  well  worthy  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion. This  fact  is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
Sadducees  from  history  after  the  first  century,  and 
the  subsequent  predominance  among  the  Jews  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Phai-isecs.  Two  circumstances, 
indiiectly,  but  powerfiilly,  contributed  to  produce 
this  result:  1st.  The  state  of  the  Jews  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  and  2ndly.  The 
growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the  first 
point  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  which  the  desti-uction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews. 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins ;  their  holy  and  beau- 
tiful Temple,  the  centie  of  their  worship  and  their 
love,  had  been  ruthlessly  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
not  one  stone  of  it  was  lefl  upon  another :  their 
magnificent  hopes,  either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was 
to  restore  the  empire  of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Man 
who  was  to  apjjear  to  them  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
seemed  to  them  for  a  while  like  empty  dreams  ;  and 
the  whole  visible  worlil  was,  to  their  imagination, 
black  with  desolation  and  despair.  In  this  their  houi 
of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  nataially  turned  to 
the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future  state,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  tliat  there  was  nothing 
beyond  the  present  life,  would  have  appeared  to 
them  cold,  heailless,  and  hateful. — Again,  while  they 
were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depression,  a  new 
religion  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy  and  a  super- 
stition, of  which  one  of  their  own  nation  was  the 
object,  and  another  the  unrivalled  missionaiy  to  the 
heathen,  was  gi-adually  making  its  way  among  the 
subjects  of  their  detested  conqueroi-s,  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly  the 
vivid  belief  in  the  resun-ection  of  Jesus,  and  a  con- 
sequent resurrection  o."  all  mankind,  which  was 
accepted  by  its  heathen  converts  with  a  passionate 
eai-nestness,  of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day 
ai-e  familiar  from  infancy  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
resun-oction  of  the  dt-ad  can  form  only  a  faint  idea. 
To  attempt  to  check  the  piogress  of  this  new  re- 
ligion among  the  Jews  by  an  apjieal  to  the  tem- 
|)orery  rewvds  and  punishments  of  the  Pentateuch, 
would  have  been  as  idle  as  an  endeavour  'u> 
check  an  explosive  power  by  on''vjiry  mechanical 
restraints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews, 
who  wer*  .lot  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  the 
new  heresy,  to  rally  roimd  the  standard  of  tlw 
Oral  Law,  and  to  assert  that  their  holy  legislator, 
Mn«es,  had  transmitted  to  his  faithful  p<>ople  by 
word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing,  the  rev»- 
latioD  of  a  Aiture  state  of  lewards  and  punishmatf 
A  great  baliaf  was  thus  boilt  up  oo  a  great  iiotiaa 


"  Man  Is  hli  own  Star ;  aixt  the  nonl  that  can 
Ri-in1«t  sii  hniiMt  and  s  perfect  man. 
CommaraU  all  Ilittit,  nil  influence,  all  fate: 
^iotklnc  to  bin  fslU  early,  or  too  Uta." 

rimniBa't  iJnn  "  Vpam  on  Honrit  Man't  ArtMiu 
4   A 
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July  tM-h-ng  and  custom  supplied  the  place  of  eri- 
dencc  ;  faith  in  an  iinajjinary  iact  pi-oduced  iesult«  as 
Btrikine  a*  could  have  Howsd  from  the  fact  itself; 
and  the  do<;tnne  uf  a  Mosaic  Oral  I^w,  eiishnnnig 
oHivictioiu  and  hopes  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heart,  has  tiiumphed  for  nearly  1800  years  in 
Uie  ideas  of  the  Jewish  people.  This  doctrine,  the 
pledge  of  etei-nal  life  to  them,  as  the  resunection 
of  Jesus  to  Christians,  is  still  maintiiiied  by  tlie 
majority  of  our  Jewish  contemporaries ;  and  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be  the  creed  of  millions  long 
ntter  tiie  pi^ent  generation  of  mankind  has  passed 
away  from  the  earth.*  [K,  T.] 

SA'DOC  (Sadoch).  1.  Zadok  the  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  1 ;  comp.  Eir.  vii.  2). 

2.  (2a8ei»c :  Smloc.)  A  descendant  of  Zembbiibcl 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  14). 

SAFFRON  (Dl3")3,  carcom :  KpSKos :  crocus) 
!8  mentioned  only  in  Cant.  iv.  14  with  other  odorous 
substances,  such  iis  spikenaixl,  adamus,  cinnamon, 
iic. ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  "  satt'ron" 
is  til"  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word ;  the 
Ara-.c  Karkutn  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and  de- 
notes the  Crocus  sativus,  or  "  saftion  crocus." 
{jafl'roii  has  from  tlie  eiuliest  times  been  in  high 
esteem  as  a  pei-fume :  "  it  was  used,"  says  Roseu- 
miiller  {Bib,  Bot.  p.  138),  "  for  the  same  pui-poses 
as  tbe  modern  pot-pourri."  ISatlron  was  also  used 
in  seHsoning  dishes  (Apicins,  p.  270),  it  entered 
nito  tl)e  composition  of  many  spirituous  extracts 
which  retained  ths  scent  (see  lieckmann's  Hist,  of  In- 
vent, i.  p.  17.5,  where  the  whole  subject  is  very  fully 
discussed).  The  part  of  the  plant  which  was  used 
was  the  stigma,  which  was  pulled  out  of  the  flower 
«id  then  dried.  Dr.  Koyle  says,  that  "  .some- 
times the  stigmas  are  preiMued  by  being  submitted 
to  pressure,  and  thus  made  into  cake  sattron,  a 
fbim  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia  into 
India."  Hasseiqnist  {Trav.  p.  36)  states  that  in 
certain  places,  as  around  Magnesia,  large  quantities 
of  siirtron  aie  gathered  and  exported  to  different 
places  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Kitto  {Phys.  Hist,  of 
J'ulest.  p.  321)  says  that  the  Salllower  {C<irtha- 
mus  tim^torins),  a  very  diH'eient  plant  from  the 
crocus,  is  cultivated  in  Syria  lor  the  sake  of  the 
flowers  which  are  used  in  dyeing,  but  the  Karkoin 
no  doubt  denotes  the  Crocus  sativus.  The  word 
saffron  is  dei'ived  fiom  the  Arabic  Zafran, "  yellow." 
TJiis  jilant  gives  its  name  to  Saffron- WaJden,  in 
Essex,  where  it  is  laigely  cultivated :  it  belongs  to 
tlie  Natural  Order  Iridaceae.  [W.  H.] 

SA'LA(2oAa:  Sale).  Salah,  or  Shelah,  the 
father  of  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

SA'LAH(n^B':  2aA<£:  Sale).  The  son  of  Ar- 
phaxad  and  father' of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14; 
Luke  iii.  35).  The  name  is  signiiiaint  oi extension, 
the  cognate  verb  being  applied  to  the  spreading  out 
of  the  roots  and  bi-anches  of  trees  (Jer.  xvii.  8 ; 
Ez.  xvii.  6).  It  thus  seems  to  imply  the  historical 
fact  of  the  gi-aiiual  extension  of  a  branch  of  the 
Semitic  race  from  its  original  seat  in  Northern 
Asxyiia  towards  the  river  Euphrates.  A  place  with 
*.  similar  name  in  Northern  Mesopotamia  is  noticed 
by  Syrian  wiiters  (Knobel,  in  Gen.  xi.) ;  but  we 


«  In  Germany  and  elsewhere,  some  of  the  most  learned 
Jews  ill»be'^evp  in  a  Mosaic  Oiul  Law;  and  Judaism  seems 
rip*  to  3Titer  on  a  new  phase.  Based  on  the  Old  Tcs-rf- 
Bient,  MU  rvoidiuK  the  niistak"*  of  the  Kknites.  it  might 
M'X:   kave  a  great  futurt ;   but    wbet«    .1.  oould  ia-,i 
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e9a  hardly  aiisume  its  identity  wi.ii  tn«  Salfcb  o4 
the  Bible.  Ewald  ( Geach.  i.  354)  and  Von  Bohlen 
(^Tntrod.  to  Gen.  ii.  205)  regai\l  the  name  aa 
purely  tictitioua,  the  foi-mer  explaining  it  as  &  aoH 
or  offspring,  the  latter  as  the  father  of  a  nice. 
That  the  name  is  significant  does  not  prove  it 
fictitious,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the«  writers 
are  unwarranted.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAL' AMIS  (2oAo/t(s:  Salamis),  a  city  at  the 
east  end  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  fiist  plact 
visited  by  Paul  and  Bai-nab;is,  on  the  first  missionarp 
journey,  atler  leaving  the  mainland  at  .Seleucia. 
Two  reaM)ns  why  they  took  this  course  obviously 
suggest  themselves,  viz.  the  fact  that  ('ypriis  (and 
probably  Salamis)  was  tne  native-place  of  Barnabas, 
and  the  geographical  proximity  ot  this  end  of  the 
island  to  Antioch.  But  a  further  reason  is  indi- 
cated by  a  circumstanc-e  in  the  nan-ative  (Acts  xiii. 
5).  Here  alone,  among  all  the  Greek  citie?  visited 
by  St.  Paul,  we  read  expressly  of  "  synagogu  «  in 
the  plural.  Hence  we  conclude  that  there  were  many 
Jews  in  Cyprus.  And  this  is  in  hai-mony  with 
what  we  read  elsewhere.  To  say  nothing  of  pos- 
sible mercantile  relations  in  very  early  times  [Chit- 
TIM ;  Cyprus],  Jewish  residents  in  the  is)  Jid 
are  mentioned  during  the  period  when  the  Seieu- 
cidae  reigned  at  Antioch  ( 1  Mace.  xv.  23).  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  Cyprian  copper-mines  were 
farmed  to  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4, 
§5),  and  this  would  probably  attract  many  Hebrew 
families :  to  which  we  may  add  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  from  Pliilo  {Let/at.  ad  Caium)  at  thf 
very  time  of  St.  Paul's  journey.  And  again  at  a 
later  peiiod,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tumults  here,  causw' 
by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  in  the  coui-se  of  which 
"  the  whole  pojiulous  city  of  Salamis  became  a 
desert "  (Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  iii.  Ill,  112). 
We  may  well  believe  that  from  the  Jews  of  Salamis 
came  some  of  those  early  Cypriote  Christians,  who 
are  so  prominently  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
riret  spreading  of  the  Gos[)el  beyond  Palestine  (Acts 
xi.  19,  20),  even  before  the  fii'st  nussionary  expe- 
dition. Mnason  (xxi.  16)  might  Ije  one  of  them. 
Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  forgotten  here.  He  was  at 
Siilamis  with  Paul,  and  his  own  kinsman  Barnaba« ; 
and  again  he  was  theie  with  the  same  kinsman  after 
the  misunderstanding  with  St.  Paul  and  the  sepai-a- 
tion  (xv.  39). 

Salamis  was  not  far  from  the  modem  Faina- 
gousta.  It  was  situated  near  a  river  called  the 
Pediaeus,  on  low  ground,  which  is  in  foct  a  con- 
tin'iation  of  the  plain  running  up  into  the  interior 
towards  the  place  where  Nicosia,  the  present  capital 
of  Cyprus,  stands.  We  must  notice  in  regard  to 
Salamis  that  its  harbour  is  spoken  of  by  Greek 
writers  as  veiy  good ;  and  that  one  of  the  ancient 
tables  lays  down  a  road  between  this  city  and 
Paphos,  the  next  place  which  Paul  and  Bai-nab^ 
visited  on  their  joumey.  Salamis  again  has  iath°t 
an  eminent  position  in  subsequent  Christian  hist?)  y 
Constantine  or  his  successor  rebuilt  it,  and  called  ii 
Constantia  ("Salamis,  quae  nunc  Constantia  di- 
citur,"  Hieronym.  PUilem.),  and,  while  it  had  Oua 
name,  Epiphanius  was  one  of  its  bishops. 


another  ISOr  years  with  the  belief  in  a  futare  life,  as  4 
revealed  doctrine,  depending  not  (,n  a  snppased  reve- 
lation by  Moses,  lot  solely  on  scatt/Ted  texts  in  \b% 
Hebrew  Scriptiires,  Is  an  interesting  subject  fur  spe> 
lOatioD. 


KALA8ADAI 

t'H  Ihe  tra  Tellers  who  Iwve  visifeil  and  described 
Iau.is,  we  lnll^t  paiticularly  mention  Pooocke 
}fiex.  of  the  East,  ii.  214)  and  Roas  {Reisen  nach 
MaUktvnassos,  RAodos,  hnJ  Cupem,  1 18-125'). 
tmrellers  notice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  villain  minied  St.  Senjius,  which  is 
•  reminiscence  ot*  Sergius  Paulus,  and  a 
Byaantiae  church  bearing  the  name  of  St. 
liai-nabas,  and  associated  with  a  legend  concerning 
the  liiscovery  of  his  relics.  The  legend  will  be 
found  in  Cedrenus  (i.  618,  ed.  Bonn).  [Barnahas  ; 
iJKBGics  Paulus.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

8ALASAD A'l  ( "iaXeuraSai,  'SapcuxaSaii,  2oi;pt- 
ra8«'),  a  variation  for  Suj-isadti  ZoupicraSat,  Num. 
1.6  in  Jud.  viii.  1.    [Zurishaddai.]      [B.F.W.] 

SALA'THIEL  (^N'n^NK':  2oXaMX:  Sa- 
littltiel:  "  I  have  asiced  God"*),  son  of  Jechonias 
king  of  Judah,  and  father  of  Zorobabel,  accoraing 
if)  Matt.  i.  12;  but  son  of  Neri,  and  father  of 
iCorobabel,  aocoixling  to  Luke  iii.  27  ;  while  the 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17-19,  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  he  is  the  son  of  Assir  or  Jechonias,  and 
makes  2^robabel  his  nephew.  [Zergbbabel.] 
Upon  the  inoontro^ertible  principle  that  no  gene- 
alo'^r  would  assign  to  the  true  son  and  heir  of  a 
king  any  inferior  and  private  parentage,  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  son  of  a  private  person  would 
naturally  be  placed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his 
becoming  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne;  we  may 
assert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  St.  Luke 
gives  lis  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  he  infonns 
us  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a  de- 
sceiiiUnt  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.''  And  from 
his  insertion  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr. 
and  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  after  the  childless 
Jechonias,*  we  infer,  with  no  less  confidence,  that, 
on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne  of  David.  The  appearance  of 
.'^akthiel  in  the  two  pedigrees,  though  one  deduces 
the  descent  from  Solomon  and  the  other  from 
Nathan,  is  thus  peifectly  simple,  and,  indeed,  neces- 
»ry ;  whereas  the  notion  of  Salathiel  being  called 
Neri's  son,  as  Yardley  and  others  have  thought, 
because  he  married  Neri's  daughter,  is  palpably 
absuid  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  the  son  of 
Jechonias.  On  this  last  principle  you  mi>jht  have 
not  two  but  about  a  millkm  ditierent  pedigrees 
between  Jechonias  and  Christ  ;*  and  yet  you  have 
no  rational  account,  why  there  should  actually  be 
■ne.  It  may  therefore  be  considerwl  as 
•  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neii,  and  the 
'  oiiiah.     The  question  whether  he  was 

the  father  of  Zerubbabel  will  be  considered  under 
that  article.*  Besides  the  panages  already  cited, 
Salathiel  occurs  in  1  Esdr.  t.  5,  48,  56,  tL  2; 
2  VjAv.  r.  16. 

As  ivgards  the  orthographj  of  the  name,  it  has. 


■  rnwibly  with  an  allasioa  to  1  8am.  L  ao.  37. 3S.  Sea 
BroDfchtun's  Our  IjortPt  f^mtilf. 

k  It  is  worib  noting  ibat  JoeepbiM  qpeaka  of  Zorobabel 
u  "  tke  son  of  .ialathiel,  of  tb«  pMtertty  of  iHivtd,  and  of 
Ibe  tribe  of  JmJah  "  (A.  J.  xl.  3,  (10).  Had  he  betievrd  him 
to  be  the  ton  of  Jeooniah,  of  whcm  tie  had  ipoken  (x.  1 1 ,  (3), 
be  could  bardly  bare  failed  to  lay  ao.    Oorap.  z.  T,  fl. 

•  "  Of  .Tecbonia*  Ood  aware  that  he  aboald  die  Icartng 
4;  dtild  brbiod  bim;  wherefore  It  were  fiat  atheMa  to 
prate  that  be  naturally  became  father  to  .SaUthleL  Tboogk 
8t  Luke  had  nerer  left  oa  SaUthlcl's  family  up  to  Nathan, 
wboii-  brother  to  Sotomon.  to  ihow  tbat  Salathiel  waa  of 
uiuUinr  ftmlly,  Ood'*  oath  ihonld  make  oa  belW^  that, 
aithout  our  further  reeottf"  (Wam/Uttn,  ml  Mfr.'i. 
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as  noted  above,  two  forms  in  Hebiew.  The  oao- 
tracted  form  is  peculiar  to  Haggai,  who  tuca  ;l 
three  times  out  of  five ;  while  in  the  firat  and  last 
verse  of  his  prophecy  he  tises  the  full  fona  which 
is  also  found  in  Ezr.  iii.  2  ;  Neh.  xii.  1.  The  LXX, 
everywhere  hare  2«Xo6i^X,  while  the  A.  V.  has 
(probably  with  an  eye  to  coirespwndence  with  Matt, 
and  Luke)  Salathiel  in  I  Chr.  iii.  17..  but  everywhew, 
else  in  the  O.  T.  Shealtiel.  [Genealogt  of 
Jesus  Christ;  Jehoiachin.]  [A.  C.  H.") 

SAL'CAH'(n3^D:    Jeitxal,  'Axd,  2«X<£; 

Alei.  EAxo,  A(r«Xx"»  2*Xx»  •  Scdecha,  Salacha). 
A  city  named  in  the  early  records  of  Israel  as  th; 
extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Deut  iii.  10;  Josh.  xlii. 
11)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  11).  On 
another  occasion  the  name  seems  to  denote  a  district 
rather  than  a  town  (Josh.  xii.  5).  By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned,  apparently 
without  their  having  had  any  real  knowledge  of  it. 

It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  town  otS&lkhad, 
which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Jebel 
Hauran,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Kunatcat  (the  ancient 
Keiukth),  which  was  the  southern  outpost  of  the 
I.eja,  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  Snlkkad  is  named 
by  both  the  Christian  and  Mahoroedan  historians  of 
the  middle  ages  (Will,  of  Tyre,  xvi.  8,  "Selcath  ;" 
Abulfeda,  ia  Schultens'  Index  giogr.  "  Sarchad "). 
It  was  visited  by  Burckhardt  {Syria,  Nov.  22, 
1810),  Seetzeu  and  others,  and  moi-e  recently  by 
Porter,  who  describes  it  at  some  length  {Five  Years, 
ii.  176-116).  Its  identification  with  Salcah  appeal's 
to  be  due  to  Gesenius  'Burckhardt's  Eeisen,  507). 

Immediately  below  Sulkhad  commencea  the  plain 
of  the  great  Euphrates  desert,  which  appeai-s  to 
stretch  with  hardly  an  undulation  from  here  to 
B'lsra  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  town  is  of  consi- 
derable sife,  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounding  a  castle  on  a  lofty  isolated  hill,  which 
rises  300  or  400  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  place 
(Porter,  178,  179).  One  of  the  gateways  of  the 
castle  bears  an  inscription  containing  the  date  of 
A.D.  246  (180).  A  still  earlier  date,  viz.  A.n.  196 
(Septimius  Severus),  is  found  on  a  gi^ve-atone 
(185).  Other  scanty  particulars  of  its  later  history 
will  be  found  in  Porter.  The  hill  on  v.hich  the 
castle  stands  was  probably  at  one  time  a  cmter,  and 
its  sides  are  still  covered  with  volcanic  cinder  and 
blocks  of  lava.  [G.] 

SAL'CHAH(n3VD--  'EAx«:  Stlcha).  The 
form  in  which  the  name,  elsewhere  more  accu- 
rately given    Salcam,  appears  in    Deut.   iii.    10 

only.  The.Jon^um  Pamci^oM.  gives  it  K*pll7D 
t.  e.  Selada ;  though  which  Seleucia  they  can  ha^-e 
supposed  was  here  intended  it  ia  diflicult  to 
imagine.  [G.] 

'  See  a  cnrloaa  calwilatka  In  Btockatcpifa  CommiH. 
U.  a03,  that  In  the  aoth  degree  of  anceatry  every  man  bia 
above  a  million  of  ancestora.  and  In  the  40tb  upwards  of  a 
million  rollllona. 

•  The  theory  of  two  Salalhleta,  of  whom  each  had  a 
■on  called  Zerubbabel,  tboogh  adopted  kf  HoiUngar  ao4 
J.  O.  Voeiliia,  la  acaroely  worth  mentioning,  except  as  a 
cariosity. 

'  One  of  the  few  Inttanees  of  oar  tranaUtora  having 
represented  the  Hebrew  Oapb  by  C.  Tbair  oommon  piar- 
doe  la  to  nae  ch  for  It— aa  Indeed  they  ha*o  dona  on  onr 
oeenrrenoe  of  this  very  name.  [Sauhah  ;  aal  conpara 
Calsb  ;  CArBTon ;  CaniBi. ;  Odsbi  ;  Cia^  iM.] 

4  A  3 
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SA'LKM  [Ohf,  I.  e.  SImlein  :  JaXiiu :  Sitlem). 
I.  Thp  place  of  whii;h  Melchizt^ek  was  kiii^  ((Jen. 
dv.  18;  Heb.  vii.  1,2).  No  satisfactory  identifica- 
tion of  it  is  [)erliap8  possible.  The  indications  of  the 
narrative  are  not  gulficient  to  give  any  clue  to  it* 
position.  It  is  not  even  safe  to  inter,  as  some  have 
lone,*  that  it  lay  between  Damascus  and  Sodom ; 
.•r  though  it  io  said  that  the  king  of  So<loni— who 
tutU  probably  regained  his  own  city  after  tlie  retreat 
.if  the  Assyrians — went  out  to  meet  (nN">ip^)  •> 
Abi-am,  yet  it  is  also  distinctly  stated  that  tWs  was 
after  Abram  had  rehtmcd  (i3-"IB'  *^^X)  from  the 
eiaughter  of  the  kiijgs.  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  there  is  any  connexion  of  time  oi-  place  between 
Abram's  encounter  with  the  king  of  ^odom  and  the 
appearance  of  Melchizedek.  Nor,  supposing  this 
ia-st  doubt  to  be  dispelled,  is  any  clue  attbrdetl  by  the 
mention  of  the  Valley  of  Shaveh,  since  the  situation 
even  of  that  is  more  than  uncei-tain. 

Dr.  WoUr — no  mean  authority  on  Oriental  ques- 
tions— in  a  striking  passage  in  his  last  work,  implies 
that  Salem  was — what  the  author  of  the  Kpistle  of 
the  Hebrews  understood  it  to  be — a  title,  not  the 
name  of  a  place.  "  Melchizedek  of  old  ...  had  a 
royal  title ;  he  was  '  King  of  Righteousness,'  in 
Hebrew  MekhUzedek.  And  he  was  also  •  King  of 
I'^ace,'  Melek-Scdem.  And  when  Abraham  came 
to  his  tfiit  he  came  forth  with  bread  and  wine,  and 
was  uilled  '  the  Priest  of  the  Highest,'  and  Abi-aham 
gave  him  a  portion  of  his  spoil.  And  just  so  WoW's 
friend  in  the  desert  of  Meru  in  the  kingdom  of 
Khiva  .  .  .  whose  name  is  Abd-er-Rahman,  which 
means  '  Slave  of  the  merciful  God '  .  .  .  has  also 
a  royal  title.  He  is  called  Shahe-Adaalat,  '  King 
of  Kighteousna-is ' — the  same  as  Melchizedek  in 
Hebrew.  And  when  he  makes  peace  between  kings 
he  bears  the  title,  Shahe  Soolkh,  •  King  of  Peace ' — 
in  Hebrew  Melek-Salem." 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  topographical  ques- 
tion ;  two  main  opinions  have  been  current  from 
the  earliest  age?  of  interpretation.  1.  That  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  who — from  Onkelos(  Targum) 
and  Josephus  {B.  J.  vi.  10 ;  Ant.  i.  10,  §2,  vii.  3, 
§2)  to  Kahsch  {Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  360)— with  one 
voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  the 
Psjilmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  from  some 
exigency  of  his  poem,  making  use  of  the  archaic 
name  in  preference  to  that  in  common  use.  This 
is  quite  feasible  ;  but  it  is  no  argument  for  the 
identity  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Salem  of  Melchi- 
i..Miek.  See  this  well  put  by  Reland  (Pal.  833). 
The  Christians  of  the  4th  centuiy  held  the  <ame 
belief  with  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  froift  an  expres- 
sion of  Jerome  ("nostri  omnes,"  Ep.  ad  Evan- 
gelum,  §7). 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same 
opmion.  He  states  (Ep.  ad  Evatuj.  §7)  without 
hesitation,  though  apparently  (as  just  obsei-ved) 
alone  in  his  belief,  that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek 
was  not  Jerusiilem,  but  a  town  near  Scythopoiis, 
which  in  his  diiy  was  still  called  Salem,  and  where 
Ae  \-\st  ruins  of  the   jKilace  of  Melcliizedek  were 

•  for  Instance.  Bocliart,/^Aa%,  ii. ;  4  Ewald,  Gesch.i.^lO. 

■>  Tt»  force  of  this  word  is  occurrere  in  ohviam,  (Gese- 
niiis,  Thet.  1233  6). 

■=  Professor  Stanley  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  call 
ttteniion  to  this  (S.  <fc  P.  249).  See  Eupolemi  Praffmenta, 
•witore  U.  A.  Kuhlmey  (Berlin.  1840) ;  one  of  those  excel- 
toii  3H)n(>gr»phs  which  we  owe  to  the  Gcmuui  acMemical 
costaa:  of  (tepiiUiding  a  treatise  at  each  alep  ia  hcoours. 
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still  to  l«  !»eei'.  KU<!where  (0»»o«.  *'^«in"*w 
locates  it  more  precisely  at  eight  Rt-rnan  miles  finn 
Scythopc  Is,  and  gives  ita  then  name  as  Salumiac. 
Further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Salim 
{iakflfi)  of  St.  Joht.  the  Bajjtist.  That  a  Salera 
existed  whore  St.  Jerome  thus  places  it  there  netui 
be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  the  name  lias  been  recovered 
at  the  identical  distance  below  Beisdn  by  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde,  at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  Aenon. 
But  that  this  Salem,  Salim,  or  ."^alumias  was  the 
Siilem  of  Melchiztnlek,  is  a-s  uncertain  as  that  Jeru- 
salem was  so.  The  ruins  were  piobably  as  much 
the  ruins  of  Melchizedek's  (tilace  as  the  remains  at 
Ratnet  el-Khalil,  thiee  miles  north  of  Hebron,  are 
those  of  "  Abraham's  house."  Nor  is  the  decision 
assisted  by  a  consideration  of  Abram's  homeward 
route.  He  probably  brought  back  his  piiity  by  the 
road  along  the  Ghor  as  far  as  Jericho,  and  then  tuni- 
ing  to  the  right  ascended  to  the  upper  level  of  the 
country  in  the  diiection  of  Mamre;  but  whether  he 
cros.setl  the  Joi-dan  at  the  Jisr  Denat  Yakuh  above 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  or  at  the  Jisr  Mejamia 
below  it,  he  would  equally  pais  by  both  Scythopolis 
and  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  distance  of  Salem  (at  least  eighty 
miles  from  the  probable  position  of  Sodom ;  makes  it 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Sodom  can  have 
advanced  so  far  to  meet  Abram,  adds  its  weight  to 
the  statement  that  the  meeting  took  i)lace  after 
Abram  had  returned — not  during  his  return — and 
is  thus  so  far  in  favour  of  Salim  being  Jerusalem. 

3.  Professor  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i.  410  note) 
pronounces  that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  further 
side  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  fiom  Damascus  to 
Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same  time  John  iii.  23,  but 
the  writer  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  any 
authority  for  this,  or  any  notice  of  the  existence  o/ 
the  name  in  that  direction  either  in  fomier  oi 
rece?*  times. 

4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolemus,  a  writer 
known  only  throrgh  fragments  preserved  in  the 
Praeparatio  Ecanyelica  of  Eusebius  (ix.  17),  ditlers 
in  some  important  points  tiom  the  Biblical  account. 
According  to  this  the  meeting  took  place  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  city  Argarizin,  which  is  interpreted 
by  Eupolemus  to  mean  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Most 
•  High."  Argarizin  ^  is  of  course  har  Oerizzim, 
Mount  Gerizim.  The  source  of  the  tradition  is, 
therefore,  probably  Samaritan,  since  the  encounter 
of  Abram  and  Melchizedek  is  one  of  the  events  to 
which  the  Samaritans  lay  claim  for  Mount  Gerizim. 
But  it  may  also  pioceed  from  the  identification  of 
Salem  with  Shechem,  which  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Geiizim  woiUd  easily  be  confounded  with  the  moun- 
tain itself.     [See  Shalkm.] 

5.  A  Salem  is  mentioned  m  Judith  iv.  4,  among 
the  places  which  were  seized  and  foititied  by  th« 
Jews  on  the  approach  of  Holofernes.  "  The  valley 
of  Salem,"  as  it  appeaiis  in  the  A.  V.  {rhv  chkiva 
2aA^/t),  is  possibly,  as  ReLind  has  ingeniously  sug- 
gested {Pal.  "  Salem,"  p.  977),  a  corruption  of  tis 
av\a>va  els  SoX^m — "  into  the  plain  to  Salem." 
If  AvXtov  is  here,  acconling  to  frequent  usage,  the 
Jordan  •  valley,  then  the  Salem  refen-ed  to  must 


■>  Pliny  uses  nearly  the  same  fonn — Argpuls  (H.  A'. 
V.  14). 

'  AvAiuv  Is  commonly  employed  in  Palestine  topography 
for  the  great  valley  of  tlie  Jordan  (see  Knsebius  and  Je> 
rome,  Onomasticon,  "  Aulon  ").  But  in  the  Book  of  JudiU 
itjs  u£<;d  with  much  less  precision  in  the  general  sense  o<  r 
valldy  or  piain. 
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rordy  be  thiit  mentioned  \>y  Jei-om«,  and  «lre(idT 
ootioed  But  in  this  pa.s.sage  it  may  be  witn  equal 
probability  the  bi-oaii  plain  of  the  MuAhna  which 
••ti-etches  troni  Ebal  and  (Jerizim  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  hilU  on  which  Salim  stands  on  the  other, 
which,  it  said  to  be  still  called  the  "  plain  of 
Silim"'  (Porter,  Handbook,  340  a),  and  through 
vhich  runs  the  central  north  road  of  the  country. 
Or,  as  is  perhaps  still  more  likely,  it  lefers  to 
another  Salim  near  Zfrin  (Jezreel),  and  to  the 
|:lain  which  runs  up  between  those  two  places,  as 
far  as  Jenin,  and  which  lay  directly  in  the  route 
of  the  Assyrian  army.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  invadere  reached  as  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  counti-y  as  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna.  And 
the  other  places  enumeiated  in  the  verse  seem,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  recognized,  to  be  points  which 
guarded  the  main  approaches  to  the  intenor  (one  of 
the  chief  of  which  was  hj  Jezreel  and  Engannim), 
not  towns  in  the  interior  ilself,  like  Shechem  or  the 
!S«lem  near  it. 

2.  (D?B*:  iv  flpfiinj:  in  pacet),  Ps.  Ixivi.  2. 
It  seems  to  be  ngreeii  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is 
here  employed  for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as  a  mere 
abbreviation  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poetry, 
and  point  the  allusion  to  the  peace  [aalem)  whicli 
the  city  enjoyed  through  the  protection  of  God,  or 
whether,  after  a  well-known  habit  of  poets,'  it  is 
an  antique  name  preferred  to  the  more  modem  and 
familiar  one,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  The 
latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  commentators, 
but  it  is  grounded  on  their  belief  that  the  Salem  of 
Melchizedek  was  the  city  which  afterwards  became 
Jerusalem.  This  is  to  beg  the  question.  See  a  re- 
markable passage  in  Geiger's  Urschrift,  fcc,  74-6. 

The  antithesis  in  verse  1  betweeen  "  Jtidah  "  and 
"  Isi-ael,"  would  seem  to  imply  that  some  sacred 
place  in  the  northeni  kingdom  is  being  conti-asted 
with  Zion,  the  sanctuary  of  the  south.  And  if  there 
were  in  the  Bible  any  sanction  to  the  identification 
of  Salem  with  Shechem  (noticed  above),  the  passage 
might  be  tiiken  as  referring  to  the  continued  ■'ela- 
tion of  God  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  But  there 
are  no  materials  even  foi-  a  conjecture  on  the  point. 
Zion  the  sanctuary,  however,  being  named  in  tlie 
one  member  of  the  verse,  it  is  toki-ably  certain  that 
Salem,  if  Jerusalem,  must  denote  the  secular  part 
of  the  city — a  distinction  which  has  been  already 
noticed  [vol.  i.  lO_'6]  as  frequently  oocnrring  and 
implied  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies.  [G.l 

BATIM  (2aXc(fi;  Alex.  SoAAf (^i :  Saiim). 
A  place  named  (John  iii.  23)  to  denote  the  situation 
•f  Aenon,  the  scene  of  St.  John's  last  baptisms — Salim 
being  the  wi-ll-known  town  or  spot,  and  Aeoon  a 
place  of  fountains,  or  other  water,  near  it.  There 
is  no  statement  in  the  narrative  itself  fixing  the 
utuation  of  Salim,  and  the  only  direct  testimony 
we  (Kvuess  is  that  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 
both  affirm  unhesitatingly  {Otu/m.  '•  Aenoo  ")  that 
It  existni  in  their  day  near  the  Jordan,  eight  Ro- 
man miles  M>iith  of  Scythopolis.  Jerome  adds 
;  under  "  Suiem  ")  that  its  name  was  then  Salumias. 
Ebewhera  {Ep.  ad  Evcatgtlum,  §7,  8)  be  sUtes 
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'  The  wrtter  oonld  not  soooeed  (In  INI)  in  elldtliig 
ttli  rvnc  for  any  part  of  the  plain.  The  naine,  given  in 
■etvtr  to  rcpeatrd  qaesikios,  for  tint  ICastant  Innd)  or 
leg  of  tioe  Mukkna  was  always  Kiidg  jk|^ 

c  The  above  la  tbc  renting  of  the  VulfaU  and  of  (ha 
-■iiUloan  PmUut."  Bal  In  ilie  Ubtr  I'takumm  jmta 
^^'^vieam  veriMem.  in  the  0%mna  AtbUoOexu  inctnted 


that  it  was  identical  witn  the  Salee*>  !*f  Uclchi* 
zeoek. 

Various  attempts  have  been  more  recently  nv>dt 
to  determine  the  locality  of  this  interesting  spov. 

1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  Tett.  ad  loc.)  frupoa* 
Shilhim  and  Ain,  in  the  arid  country  far  in  the 
south  of  Juilaea,  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  am^ 
ciations  of  St.  John  or  our  Lord.  Others  identify 
it  with  the  Siialim  of  1  Sam.  ii.  4,  but  this  latter 
place  is  itself  unknown,  and  the  name  in  Hebrew 
contains  ]},  to  correspond  with  which  the  name  in 
St.  John  should  be  ^fya\(ifx  or  'iaaXflfi. 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the  modern  rlllage  oi 
Saltm,  three  miles  E.^  of  Xablus  (B.  R.  iii.  333), 
but  this  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  St.  John's 
ministrations,  and  is  too  near  the  Samaiitans ;  and 
although  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
village  contains  "two  sources  of  living  water" 
(»6.  '298),  yet  this  is  hardly  sufficient  for  tlie 
abundance  of  deep  water  implied  in  the  narrative. 
A  writer  in  the  Colonial  (Jh.  Chron.,  No.  CMvi. 
464,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson, 
was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of  Salim 
"  named  Ain-un,  with  a  copious  sti-eam  of  water. 
The  district  east  of  Salim  is  a  blank  in  the  mapts. 
I'anun  Ues  about  1}  hour  S.E.  of  Salim,  but  thi» 
can  hardly  be  the  place  intended  ;  and  in  the 
description  of  Van  de  Velde,  who  visited  it  (ii.  303), 
no  stream  or  spring  is  mentioned. 

3.  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  &c.,  564)  is  filled  with  an 
•"assured  conviction"  that  Salim  is  to  be  found  in 
Wady  Seleim,  and  Aenon  in  the  copious  springs 
of  ^m  Farah  {ib.  559),  among  the  deep  and  in 
tricate  ravines  some  five  miles  N.E.  of  Jerusalem. 
This  certainly  has  the  name  in  its  favour,  and,  if 
the  glowing  description  and  pictorial  woodcut  of 
Dr.  BarcLiy  may  be  trusted — has  water  enough, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  purpose. 

4.  The  name  of  Salim  has  been  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  'Syr.  ^  Pal.  ii.  345,  6)  in  a 
position  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eu- 
sebius,  viz.  six  English  miles  south  of  Beisan,  and 
two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  northan  bast 
of  Tell  Redijhah  is  a  site  of  ruins,  and  near  it  a 
Mussulmiin  tomb,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Sheykh  Salim  (see  also  Manoir,  345).  Dr.  Robin- 
son (iii.  333;  complains  that  the  name  is  attached 
only  to  a  Mussulman  sanctuary,  and  also  that  no 
ruins  of  any  extent  are  to  be  found  on  the  spot ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  tii-st  objection,  even  Dr.  HoUnson 
does  not  dispute  that  the  n.ime  is  there,  and  that 
the  locality  is  in  the  closest  agreement  with  tlK 
notice  of  Eusebius.  As  to  the  second  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  point  to  Ktfr-Saba,  where  a  town  (An- 
tipetris),  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  destruo* 
tion  of  Jeru-salem  was  of  great  size  and  extensively 
fortified,  has  absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of 
St.  John  has  been  examined  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  it  has  been  shown  with  great  probability 
that  his  progress  was  from  south  to  north,  and  that 
the  scene  o4°  his  last  baptisms  was  not  fiu*  distant 
from  the  spot  indicated  hf  Euaebius,  and  now  re* 
covered  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde.  [Jordan,  vol  i. 
p.  1 128]  Satim  fiilfUa  also  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  name  of  Aenoo  (springs),  and  the  direct 


in  ibo  BsaeilloUuB  Edltloo  of  JeroBe's  wofhik  the  xmU^ 

k  The  Arab  poets  are  laid  to  nee  the  same  aMfevtation 
(Oeisnlaa.  ftm.  1422 h).  Ibe  ^ntv—v  ^r  •&  aniiak  to 
a  modem  name  witi  Kurprtae  ac  student  »f  poetry.  Vtw 
thiafi  an  of  w 
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sUteDMnt  of  the  text,  that  the  place  contained 
abundaDce  of  water.  "  The  brook  of  Wady  Chtuneh 
1-uas  close  to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gushes  out 
btside  the  Wely,  and  nvu'ets  wind  about  in  all 
•irections.  ...  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  could  it 
«o  truly  be  s.oid,  '  Here  is  much  water ' "  {Syr.  ^ 
Pal.  ii.  346). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Keland  (Palaestina, 
978)  that  Salim  was  the  native  place  of  Simon 
Kelotes.  This  in  itself  seems  to  imply  that  its  po- 
sition was,  at  the  date  of  the  tradition,  believed  to 
be  nearer  to  Galilee  tliau  to  Judaea.  [G.] 

SALLA'I  (»^D,  in  pause  ♦^D:  StjA.!;  Alex. 
iriKfl :  Selld).  1.  A  Benjamite,  who  with  928 
of  his  tribe  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

2.  (XoXal)  The  head  of  one  of  the  courses  of 
priests  who  went  up  fiom  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  20).     In  Neh.  xii.  7  he  is  called  Sallu. 

SAL'LU  (^?D:  laXiii,  l-nKd;  Alex.  2a\ii 
in  1  Chr. :  Salo,  Sellum).  1.  The  son  of  Me- 
shuUam,  a  Benjamite  who  returned  and  settled  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  7 ;  Neh. 
xi.7) 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex.  laKovat:  Sellum.) 
The  head  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests  who 
returned  with  2^nibbabel  (Neh.  xii.  7).  Called 
also  Sallai. 

SALLU'MUS  {laKovixos  ;  Alex.  SoAAoC^uoy : 
Salumm).    Shallum  (1  Esd.  ix,  25;  corap.  Ezr. 

X.  24). 

SAL'MA,  or  SAL'MON  (HD^b,  KoVk',  or 

pDp^ :  'XaKfiiv  ;  Alex.    "XaXtxiv,  but  ^aXafidiv 

both  MSS.  in  Ruth  iv. :  Salmon).  Son  of  Nahshon, 
the  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  father  of 
Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth.  Salmon's  age  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  that  of  his  father  Nahshon,  and 
with  this  agrees  the  statement  in  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54, 
that  he  was  of  the  sons  of  Caleb,  and  the  father,  or 
head  man  of  Bethlehem-Ephratah,  a  town  which 
seems  to  have  been  within  the  temtory  of  Caleb 
(1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51).  [Ephratah  ;  Bethlehem.] 
On  the  enti-ance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
Salmon  took  Rahab  of  Jericho  to  be  his  wife,  and 
from  this  union  spi-ang  the  Christ.  [Rahab.] 
Fi-om  the  circumstance  of  Salmon  having  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  as  well  as  from 
his  being  the  first  proprietor  of  Bethlehem,  where 
his  family  continued  so  many  centuries,  perhaps  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian  (Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  20). 
he  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  house  of  David. 
Besides  Bethlehem,  the  Netophathites,  the  house  of 
Joab,  the  Zorites,  and  several  other  families,  looked 
to  Salmon  as  their  head  (1  Chr.  ii.  54,  55). 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  Salmon  have 
caused  some  perplexity.  One,  the  variation  in  the 
orthography  of  his  name.  The  other,  an  apparent 
variation  in  his  genealogy. 

As  regards  the  first,  the  Tariation  ia  proper 

■  Eusebius  (Chron.  Canon,  lib.  1.  22)  has  no  misgiving 
as  to  the  identity  of  Salma. 

••  See  a  worlc  by  Reuss,  ner  acht  und  secJitigtU  Psalm, 
Un  I>enkmalmeg€tiicher  Xoth  und  Kunst,  zu  Ehren  unser 
fanzen  Zun/t,  Jena,  1851.  Independently  of  Its  c»ny 
Jbscure  allusions,  the  68ih  Psalm  contains  thlrt>en  iiraf 
iryofifva.  Including  37^'n.  It  may  be  observe*!  that 
Uif  word  is  scarcely,  as  Gesenius  suggests,  aiojogc-x  to 
t'^^n.  DnXn.  Hiphlls  of  colour;  for  tbeae  wcr&  i«ve 
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tumn  Vhcther  caused  by  the  £  actuations  of 
copyisk.^,  or  whether  they  existed  in  practice,  and 
were  favoured  by  the  significance  ot  the  names),  is 
so  extremely  common,  that  such  slight  differeiicob 
as  those  in  the  three  forms  of  this  name  are  scaitely 
worth  noticing.  Compare  e.  g.  the  different  fi)rmfi 
of  the  name  Shimea,  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  9 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  13  :  or  of  Simun 
Peter,  in  Luke  v.  4,  &c. ;  Acts  xv.  14.  See  othci 
examples  in  Hervey's  Geneal.  of  otu-  Lord,  ch.  vi. 
and  X.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  variation  from 
Salma  to  Salmon  takes  place  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  viz.,  Ruth  iv.  20,  21,  where  the  notion  of 
two  different  persons  being  meant,  though  in  some 
degree  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kennicott 
{Dissert,  i.  p.  184,  543),  is  not  worth  refuting." 
As  regards  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54,  his  con- 
nection with  Bethlehem  identities  him  with  the  son 
of  Nahshon,  and  the  change  of  the  final  H  into  N 
belongs  doubtless  to  the  late  date  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles.  The  name  is  so  wiitten  also  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  11.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  sole  reason  for 
endeavouring  to  make  two  persons  outof  Sfalma  and 
Salmon,  is  the  wish  to  lengthen  the  line  between 
Salma  and  David,  in  ordei  to  meet  the  false  chro- 
nology of  those  times. 

The  variation  in  Salma  s  genealogy,  which  has 
induced  some  to  think  that  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii. 
51,  54  is  a  diiTerent  person  from  the  Salma  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  11,  is  more  iippirent  than  real.  It  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
which  was  Salmon's  inheritance,  was  part  of  the 
territory  of  Caleb,  the  grandson  of  Ephratali ;  aiid 
this  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sonc  of 
Caleb.  But  it  is  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
the  language  of  such  topograph ieil  genealogies  to 
suppose  that  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  Salma 
was  the  litei-al  son  of  Caleb.  Mention  is  made  of 
Salma  only  in  Ruth  iv.  20,  21  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  11,  51, 
54 ;  Matt.  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32.  The  questions 
of  his  age  and  identity  aie  discussed  in  the  Geneal. 
of  our  Lord,  ch.  iv.  and  ix. ;  Jackson,  Chron. 
Antiq.  i.  171;  'ti&les.  Analysis,  m.  44;  Burring- 
ton,  Geneal.  i.  189 ;  Dr.  Mill,  Vindic.  of  our  Lord's 
Geneal.  123,  &c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SALMANA'SAE  {Salmanasar).  Shalman- 
ESER,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Esd.  xiii.  40). 

SAL'MON  (|io'?^ :  2eA./u«j' :  Salmon,  Judg. 
ix.  48).  The  name  of  a  hill  near  Shechem,  on  which 
Abimelech  and  his  followei-s  cut  down  the  boughs 
with  which  they  set  the  tower  of  Shechem  on  tire. 
Its  exact  position  is  not  known. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  hill  is  mentioned 
in  a  verse  of  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Psalms'"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14);  and  this  is  probable, 
though  the  passage  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the 
precise  allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  hope- 
lesslv  lost.  Commentators  differ  from  each  other ; 
and  Fiirst,  within  176  pages  of  his  Handuiirtcrbuch, 

differa  from  himself  (see  h'^  and  jID^V).    Indeed, 


a  signification  of  colour  in  Kal.  The  really  analogous 
word  is  1*t3pn,  "he  makes  it  rain,"  which  bears  th« 
same  relation  tc  "".JDID.  "  rain,"  which  3  vBTI  bears  to 
i^V},  "  snow."  Owing,  probably,  to  Hebrew  religioni 
conceptions  of  natural  phenomena,  no  instance  occxot  <A 
Toon  used  as  a  neater  In  the  sense  of  "  it  rains;* 
tbongfa  this  would  be  Krsmmatically  admiaitMa 
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of  rix  distinguifihetl  mooem  commentators —  Dk 
Wflfe,  Hitsijj,  Ewiild,  Hen<?;tenberg.  l>eUU>^:h,  and 
Hupteld — no  two  give  distim-tly  the  same  meauinc: ; 
Wd  Mr.  Kebie,  in  hu<  admirable  Version  ot  the 
Imt,  givm  a  translation  which,  though  poeticil, 
was  to  be  expected,  differs  fiom  anj  one  of  those 
suggested  bj  these  six  scholars.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  passage. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  literal  trans- 
lation  of  the  words  pD^VS  ib^n   is    "  Thou 

icakest  it  snow,"  or  "  It  snows,"  with  liberty  to  use 
the  word  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  tense. 
As  notwithstanding  ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies 
no  satisfactory  meaning,  recourse  is  had  tc  s,  trans- 
lation  of  doubtful  'il-ciity,  "  Thou  makest  it  white 
as  snow,"  or  "It  is  white  as  snow" — words  to 
which  various  metaphorical  meanings  have  been 
attributed.  The  allusion  which,  throuih  the  Lexi-  I 
coil  of  Gesenius,  is  most  generally  received,  is  mat 
the  words  refer  *o  the  ground  being  snow-white 
with  bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Canaanite  kings ; 
and  this  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  will  admit 
the  scarcely  pei'raissible  meaning,  "  white  as  snow," 
and  who  cannot  rest  satisfied  without  attaching 
!io<i)e  definite  signification  to  the  passage.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  figure 
is  a  very  harsh  one  ;  and  that  it  is  not  really 
justified  by  passages  quoted  in  illustration  of  it 
ti-oni  Latin  classical  wiiters,  such  as,  "  campique 
ingentes  ossibus  albent "  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  36), 
and  "  humanis  ossibus  albet  humus"  (Ovid,  Fast. 
i.  358),  for  in  these  cases  the  word  "  bones"  is 
actually  used  in  the  text,  and  is  not  left  to  be 
supplied  by  the  imagination.  Granted,  however, 
that  an  allusion  is  made  to  bones  of  the  slain, 
there  is  a  divergence  ot'  opinion  as  to  whether 
Salmon  was  mentioned  simply  because  it  had  been 
the  battle-ground  in  some  gi-eat  defeat  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  kings,  or  whether  it  is  only  introduced  as 
an  image  of  snowy  whiteness.  And  of  these  two 
explanations,  the  first  would  be  on  the  whole  most 
probable ;  for  Salmon  cannot  have  been  a  vei-y  high 
mountain,  as  the  highest  mountains  near  Shechem 
are  Khal  and  Gerizim,  and  of  these  Kbal,  the  highest 
(■t'the  two,  is  only  1028  feet  higher  than  the  city 
'  M-e  KisAL,  p.  470 ;  and  Robinson's  Gesenvta,  895  a). 
If  liie  poet  had  deaii-ed  to  use  the  image  of  a  snowy 
mountain,  it  would  have  been  moi'e  natuial  to  select 
Hei-mon,  wh'.-h  is  visible  from  the  eastern  brow  of 
Gerizim,  is  alxtut  10,000  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Still  it  is  not  meant  that 
this  circumstance  by  itself  would  be  conclusive  ;  for 
there  may  have  been  particular  associations  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  unknown  to  us,  which  led  him  to 
prefer  Salmon. 

In  despair  of  understanding  the  allusion  to  Salmon, 
N>me  suppose  that  Salm6n,  i.  e.  Tsalmdn,  is  not  a 
propr  name  in  this  passage,  but  merely  Signifies 
"  darkness  ;"  and  this  interpretation,  supported  by 
(h»  T;u'c:mtti,  though  opprtse^i  tr  the  Septusigint,  has 
I  '   t-y   K»mld,  and  in   the   first  state- 

Lexicon  is  adcLitted  by  Fftrst.     Since 
;ie!«   "shade,"  uiis   is  a  bare  etymo- 
A\tj.     But  no  such  word  as  taalinAn 
I  hei-e  in  the  Hebrew  language;  while 

th.'ie  are  heveial  other  words  for  darkness,  in 
different  degrees  of  meiuiing,  such  ta  the  onlinary 
W3rd  cJio-f'trk,  opM,  aphU-ih,  and  'arapheL 

L'l-Vsi  tlie  p«h.«ge  is  giren  up  as  oormpt,  it 
vi^n  more  in  accoitjiance  with  reaaon  to  admit  that 
*iwre  waa  some  U.  Msn  present  to  the  poet's  Bind, 


the  key  «  which  ic  now  lost ;  and  this  ought  not  to 
sui-pnsr  say  scholar  who  reflects  how  many  allu- 
sions t)  sre  are  in  Greek  poets — in  Pindar,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  Aristophanes — which  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible  to  us  now,  were  it  not  for  the  notes 
of  Greek  scholiasts.  To  these  notes  there  is  nothing 
exactly  analogous  in  Hebrew  literature ;  and  in  ths 
absence  of  some  such  a.ssistancf ,  it  is  unavoidable 
that  there  should  be  several  passages  in  the  0.  T. 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  we  must  be  content 
to  remain  ignorant.  [E.  T.] 

SAL'MON  the  father  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  20,  21 ; 
Matt.  L  4,  5;  Luke  iii.  32).     [Salma.] 

SALMO'NE  (SoX/ufii^ :  Salmone).  The  East 
point  of  the  island  of  Crete.  In  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage  to  Home  this  promontory  is  mentioned 
in  such  a  way  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  as  to  afford  a  curious 
illustrafjct:  Loth  ot  the  navigation  of  the  ancients 
and  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  St.  Luke's  nain-ative. 
We  gather  from  other  circumstances  of  the  voyage 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  N.W.  {ipeu>- 
riovi,  ver.  4;  fipaivrKoovyrts,  ver.  7).  [Sec 
Myra.]  We  are  then  told  that  the  ship,  on 
making  Cnidl'8,  could  not,  by  i-cason  of  the  wind, 
hold  on  her  course,  which  was  yast  the  south  point 
of  Gi-eece,  W.  by  S.  She  did,  however,  just  fetch 
Cape  Salmone,  which  bears  S.W.  by  S.  fVom  Cnidus. 
Now  we  may  take  it  for  gitmted  that  she  could 
have  made  good  a  coui'se  of  less  than  seven  pomt* 
from  the  wind  [Ship]  :  and,  starting  from  this 
assumption,  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  wind  must  have  been  between  N.N.W. 
and  W.N.W.  Thus  what  Paley  would  have  called 
an  "  undesigned  coincidence  "  is  elicited  by  a  cross- 
examination  of  the  nan-atire.  This  ingenious  argu- 
ment is  due  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill  (  Voy.  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  73,  74,  2nd  ed.),  and 
from  him  it  is  quota!  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Patd,  ii.  393,  2nd  ed.).  To 
these  books  we  must  refer  for  fidler  details.  We  may 
just  add  that  the  ship  had  had  the  ad^-antages  of  a 
weather  shore,  smooth  watei-,  and  a  favouring  cur- 
rent, before  reaching  Cnidus,  and  that  by  running 
down  to  Cape  Salmone  the  sailors  obtained  simiUur 
advantages  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  &r  as  Fair 
Havens,  neai-  Lasaea.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SA'LOM  (laXditx.:  Salom).  Tlie  Greek  form 
1.  of  Shallum,  the  father  of  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7). 
[Skallum.]  2.  (Salontua)  of  Salu  the  &ther  of 
Zimri  (1  Mace.  ii.  26).     [Salu.] 

SALO'ME  fSoA^Mir :  Salome).  1.  The  wife  of 
Zebedee,  as  appeai-s  fi-om  compring  Matt,  xxvii. 
56  with  Mark  xv.  40.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of 
many  modem  critics  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  John  xix.  25.  The  words  admit,  however, 
of  another  and  hitherto  geneially  receiveil  explana- 
tion, according  to  whidi  they  refer  to  the  "  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas"  immediately  aflerwards  men- 
tioned. In  behalf  of  the  former  view,  it  may  be 
urged  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  difHculty  aiising  out 
of  two  sisters  haiinng  the  same  name — that  it  har- 
monises John's  narrative  with  those  of  Matthew 
and  Mark — that  this  cireuitous  manner  of  describin| 
his  own  mother  is  in  character  with  St.  Johc's 
manner  of  desoibing  himself— that  tb*  aheence  u^ 
any  connecting  link  between  the  second  and  thii\l 
designations  may  be  aoooonted  for  on  the  givund 
that  the  four  are  arranged  in  two  distinct  oouplcU 
-  and,  ImtJir,  that  the  I'Mhito^  the  Ptiiian,  and  iU 


two 
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Atthlopk  veroioiii  mark  the  distinction  between  the 
leoond  and  third  by  inti-jpolating  a  conjunction.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  difficulty 
ariaing  out  of  the  name  may  be  disposed  of  by 
MBuming  a  double  marriage  on  the  part  of  the 
(kthcT— that  there  is  no  necessity  to  harmonise 
John  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  for  that  the  time 
and  the  piace  in  which  the  groups  ai-e  noticed  differ 
materially — that  the  language  addressed  to  John, 
"  Behold  thy  mother ! "  favoura  the  idea  of  the 
abJbQce  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  natui-al 
'.nother — and  that  the  varying  traditions*  current  in 
the  early  Church  as  to  Salome's  parents,  woithless 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a  negative  testi- 
mony against  the  idea  of  her  being  related  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  Altogether  we  can  hardly  regard 
the  point  as  settled,  though  the  weight  of  modem 
criticism  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  view 
(see  Wieseler,  Sttid.  u.  Krit.  1840,  p.  648),  The 
only  events  recorded  of  Salcme  are  that  she  pre- 
ferred a  request  on  behalf  of  her  two  sons  for  seats 
of  honour  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
that  she  attended  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Mark 
XV.  40),  and  that  she  visited  his  sepulchre  (Mark 
xvi.  1).  She  is  mentioned  by  name  only  on  the 
two  latter  occasions. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Hei-odias  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Herod  Philip  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §4).  She 
is  the  "daughter  of  Herodias"  noticed  in  Matt, 
xiv.  6  as  dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as  pro- 
curing at  her  mother's  instigation  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist.  She  married  in  the  first  place  Philip 
the  tetitirch  of  Trachonitis,  her  patenial  uncle,  and 
secondly  Aristobulus,  the  kingof  Chalcis.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SALT  (npO  :  iXj  :  sal).  Indispensable  as  salt 
Is  to  oui-selves,  it  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews, 
being  to  them  not  only  an  appetizing  condiment  in 
the  food  both  of  man  ('Job  vi.  6)  and  beast  (Is. 
XXX.  24,  see  margin),  and  a  most  valuable  antidote 
to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  on  animal 
food,  but  also  entering  largely  into  their  religious 
services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  various  offer- 
ings pi-esented  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.  l.S).  They 
possessed  an  inexliaustible  .and  ready  supply  of  it 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  may 
have  been  situated  the  Valley  of  Salt  (2  Sam.  viii. 
13),  in  proximity  to  the  mountain  of  fossil  salt 
which  Robinson  {Researches,  ii.  108)  describes  as 
five  miles  in  length,  and  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
salt  in  the  sea  itself.  Here  were  the  saltpits  (Zeph. 
ii.  9),  probably  formed  in  the  marshes  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  completely 
coated  with  salt,  deposited  periodically  by  the  rising 
of  the  waters ;  and  here  also  were  the  successive 
pillars  of  salt  which  ti-adition  has  from  time  to 
time  identified  with  Lot's  wife  (Wisd.  x.  7 ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  i.  11.  §4).  [Sea,  the  Salt..]  Salt 
might  also  be  procured  from  the  Mediten-anean 
Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phoenicians  would 
naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for  salting 
fish  (Neh.  xiii.  16)  and  for  other  pui-poses.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between  rock- 
salt  and  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as 
the  Talmudists  pai'ticularize  one  species  (probably 
ihe  latter)  as  the  "salt  of  Sodom"  (Cai-pzov, 
Appar.  p.  718).  The  notion  that  this  expression 
i&eaas  bitumen  rests  on  no  foundation.  The  salt- 
fits  formed  an  impoi-tant  source  of  revenue  to  the 


•  According  to  one  acconnt  she  was  Oie  daogbtrr  ol 
Jotpph  by  •  former  marriage  (Kpipbao.  Baer.  UxviU.  8): 
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rulers  of  the  coimtry  (Jo.seph.  Ant.  xiit.  4,  §9^, 
and  \ntiochu8  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on  Jeru- 
salem by  presenting  the  city  with  375  bushels  o( 
salt  for  the  Temple  service  (^Ant.  xii.  3,  §3).  Id 
addition  to  the  uses  <A'  salt  already  specified,  the 
inferior  sorts  were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil, 
or  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v. 
13 ;  Luke  xiv.  35).  Too  larg»  an  admixture,  how- 
ever, was  held  to  produce  sterility,  as  exemplified 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Deut.  xxix.  23; 
Zeph.  ii.  9) :  hence  a  "  salt"  land  was  synonymous 
with  barrenness  (Job  xxxix.  6,  see  margin ;  Jer. 
xvii.  6  ;  romp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §2,  aKfxvpuirii 
KoX  tuyovoi) ;  and  hence  also  arose  the  custom  ol 
sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  of  a  destroyed  city 
(Judg.  ix.  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue  {^utpcwdf,  Matt. 
v.  13)  and  become  saltless  (ivaXov,  Mark  ix.  50). 
The  same  fact  is  implied  in  the  expressions  of  Pliny, 
sal  iners  (xxxi.  39),  sal  tahescere  (xxxi.  44);  aim 
Maundi«ll  (Early  Travels,  p.  512,  Bohn)  asserts 
that  he  found  the  surface  of  a  salt  rock  in  this  con- 
dition. The  associations  connected  with  salt  in 
Eastern  countries  are  impoitant.  As  one  of  the 
most  essential  ai-ticles  of  diet,  it  s}Tnbo!:zed  hospi  ■ 
tality ;  as  an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity,  and 
purity.  Hence  the  expression,  "  covenant  of  salt " 
(Lev.  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  as 
betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance  between  friends; 
and  again  the  expression,  "  salted  with  the  salt  of 
the  pilace"  (Ezr.  iv.  14),  not  necessarily  meaning 
that  they  had  "  maintei.ance  from  the  pilace,"  as 
the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  that  tliey  were  bound  by 
sacred  oblig-ations  of  fidelity  to  the  king.  So  in  the 
piesent  day,  "  to  eat  bread  and  salt  together "  is 
an  expression  for  a  league  of  mutual  amity  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  i.  232) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Pei>ian  tenn  for  ti'aitor  is  nemekliaram,  "  faithless 
to  salt"  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  790).  It  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  en- 
joined on  the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to  Cod; 
for  in  the  firet  instance  it  was  specifically  ordered 
for  the  meat-offering  (Lev.  ii.  13),  which  consisted 
mainly  of  flour,  and  therefore  was  not  liable  to  cor- 
ruption. The  extension  of  its  use  to  bunit  sacri- 
fices was  a  later  addition  f  Ez.  xliii.  24 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  9,  §1),  in  the  spirit  of  the  general  injunc- 
tion iit  the  close  of  Lev.  ii.  13.  Similai-ly  the 
heathens  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with  salted 
barley-meal,  the  Greeks  with  their  dvAoxi^raj  (Hom. 
77.  i.  449),  the  Romans  with  their  inola  salsa  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  200)  or  their  salsae  fntges  (Virg.  Aen 
ii.  133).  It  may  of  course  be  assumed  that  in  all 
of  these  cases  sjilt  was  added  as  a  condiment ;  but 
the  strictness  with  which  the  mle  was  adhered  to— 
no  sacrifice  being  offered  without  salt  ( Plin.  xxxj. 
41),  and  still  more  the  probable,  though  perhaps 
doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  35, 
where  the  word  rendered  "  tempered  together "  a 
by  some  understood  as  "  salt«d"  i — leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  symbolical  force  attiiched 
to  its  use.  Our  Lord  refers  to  the  sacrificial  use 
of  salt  in  Mark  ix.  49,  50,  though  some  of  the  other 
associations  may  also  be  implied.  The  purifying 
prop)erty  of  salt,  as  opposed  to  corruption,  led  to  its 
selection  as  the  outward  sign  in  Elisha's  miniclf 
(2  K.  ii.  20,  21).  and  is  also  develojied  in  the  N.  T 


aoeoTdtng  to  asoUiur,  the  wife  o. 
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bALT.  CITY  OF 

(llatt.  T.  13  Col.  iv.  6).  TU  custom  of  rcbb:ng 
mfanU  with  aiJt  (Ez.  xvi.  4)  originated  in  sani- 
tary considerations,  but  received  also  a  syniboiicai 
cceaning.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SALT,  CITY  OF  (n^orn^y  :  al  ir6\fis 
3a8wf  ;  Alex,  at  iroAij  a\wy :  ciritas  Saiis). 
The  fiJ\h  of  »he  six  cities  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the 
•*  wildenies!,  '  (Josh.  xv.  62).  Its  proximity  to  En- 
geili,  and  the  name  it-self,  seem  to  point  to  its  being 
situated  close  to  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Salt-sea.  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  R.  ii.  109) 
expresses  his  belief  that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the 
plain  tt  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which  he  would 
identify  with  the  Valley  of  Salt.  This,  though 
possibly  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
LXX.,  "the  c'ties  of  Sodom,"  is  at  present  a  mere 
conjecture,  since  no  trace  of  the  name  or  the  city  has 
yet  b«*n  discovered  in  tliat  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (Syr.  ^  Pal.  ii.  99,  Memoir, 
111,  and  Map)  mentions  a  NiJvr  Maleh  which  he 
;.us8ed  in  his  route  from  Wady  el-Rmail  to  Sebbeh, 
ne  name  of  which  (though  the  orthography  is  not 

■  i-tain)  may  be  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  the 
Hebrew.  It  's  one  of  four  ravines  which  unite  to 
torm  the  Wady  el  Bedim.  Another  of  the  four,  W, 
' Amreh  {Syr.  (J-  P.  ii.  99 ;  Memoir,  111,  Map),  recals 
the  name  of  Gomorrah,  to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it 
tf  very  similar.  [G.] 

SALT,  VALLEY  OF  (H^O  N\a,  but  twice 
with  the  article,  n^lSn  '3  :  Fffif^tfi,  re^tXt'S, 
Koi\iis,  and  ^dpay^,  twv  aXuv ;  Alex.  rrinoKa, 
VaififKa:  Vallis  Salinartun).  A  certain  valley,  or 
p^ihaps  more  accurately  a  "  ravine,"  the  Hebrew 
word  Ge  appearing  to  bear  that  signiticatiou — in 
which  occurred  two  memorable  victories  of  the 
Israelite  arms. 

1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12).  It  appears  to  have 
immediately  followed  his  Syrian  campaign,  and 
was  itself  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  great  Edomite 
war  of  extermination.*     The  battle  in  the  Valley 

■  if  Salt  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  Abishai 

1  Chr.  xviii.  12).  but  David  and  Joab  were  both 
[irf-fiit  in  person  at  the  battle  and  in  the  pursuit 
iri'l  <';impaign  which  followed;  and  Joab  was  left 
IfliiiiJ  tor  six  months  to  consummate  the  doom 
of  the  conquered  country  (1  K.  xi.  1.5,  16  ;  Ps.  Ix. 
title).  The  number  of  Edomites  slain  in  the  battle 
is  uncertain  :  the  narratives  of  .Samuel  and  Chronicles 
both  give  it  at  18,000,  but  this  figure  is  lowered  in 
the  title  of  P».  Ix.  to  12,000. 

2.  That  of  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xiv. 
'  '  .   wiio  is  related   to  have   slain  ten  thousand 

I  fes  in  this  valley,  and  then  to  have  pro- 
i,  with  10,000  prisoners,  to  the  stronghold  of 
lilt  uation  at  fui3-SeUi,  the  Cliff,  i.  e.  Petra,  and, 
itter  taking  it,  to  have  massacred  them  by  hurling 
tiiem  down  the  precipice  which  gave  its  ancient 
tuune  to  the  dty. 


>  Thp  r.rc'lvi'd  Text  of  a  Sun.  vUL  13  omlu  tb«  men- 
iioii  >j|  I  ti 'iiil(r« ;  but  from  •  compariaoo  of  the  parallel 
r»ii».i{^. «  In  I  Clir.  and  In  the  title  of  fV  U.  there  Is  |ood 
triiund  for  be'.U'ving  that  th(  verse  originally  stood  Ihiii: 
"  And  IhiviJ  niailc  himself  a  name  [when  be  returned 
rro'ii  Mniting  the  Anunllesj  [and  when  be  returned  be 
^'■■'-  (lip  Momltes]  In  tke  Valley  of  Salt-elghteen 
hi  \l^.llld  ;"  the  two  daoaes  within  brackets  having  been 
nii!ii.-.i  by  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  scribes  reapecUvely, 
"»i"i,  to  the  very  dOM  reMtnbtmnce  of  the  words  with 
«iiK  li  'ach  claoae  finlahe*— D«0^  and  D«t31K-  **'>>'■ 
!•  tlie  »A)ecture  if  Tbenlns  (Bwiif   HamdHmok).  aad  la 


SALT.  VALLKV  OF  lOl)? 

Neither  ot  these  nonce*  aflordi  any  clue  to  th« 
situation  of  the  Valley  cf  S-'*,  nor  does  the  cui-sorjr 
mention  of  the  name  ("  Gemela "  and  "  Mela  *  "* 
in  the  Onomasticon.  By  Josephus  it  is  not  n.-)med 
on  either  occasion.  Seetzen  (Reiaen,  ii.  356)  was 
probably  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad 
open  plain  which  lies  .it  the  lower  end  of  the  De:j4 
Sea,  and  intervenes  between  the  lake  itself  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  crosses  the  valley  at  cix  or 
eight  miles  to  the  south.  The  same  view  is  takt-u 
(more  decisively)  by  Dr.  Robias)n  {B.  R.  ii.  109). 
The  plain  is  in  fact  the  termination  of  the  GhSr  or 
valley  through  which  the  Joidan  flows  Irom  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  N.W.  coniei 
is  occupied  by  the  Khashm  Usdum,  a  mountain  of 
rock  salt,  between  which  and  the  lake  is  an  extensive 
salt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and  brackish  springs 
j)ervade,  more  or  less,  the  entire  western  half  of  the 
plain.  Without  presuming  to  contradict  this  sug 
gestion,  which  yet  can  hardly  be  affirmed  with  safetj 
in  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  our  knowledge  o 
the  inaccessible  regions  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  some  considera- 
tions which  seem  to  stand  in  tne  way  of  the  implicit 
reception  which  most  writei-s  !iave  given  it  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Ik.'s  Researches. 

[a)  The  word  Ge  (N'3),  employed  for  the  place 
in  question,  is  not,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  else- 
where applied  to  a  broad  valley  or  sunk  plain 
of  the  nature  of  the  lower  Ghdr.  Such  tracts  are 
denotel  in  the  Scripture  by  the  words  Emek  or 
Bika'ah,  while  G«  appeai-s  to  be  reserved  for  clefU 
or  ravines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  character. 
[Valley.] 

(6)  A  priori,  one  would  expect  the  tract  in 
question  to  be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  pecu- 
liar name  uniformly  applied  to  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  same  valley — fia-Ardbah — in  the  .same 
manner  that  the  Arabs  now  call  it  el-Ghor — Ghor 
being  their  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Ardbah. 

(c)  The  name  "  Salt,"  though  at  first  sight  con- 
clusive, becomes  less  .so  on  reflection.  It  does  not 
follow,  because  the  Hebrew  word  melach  signifies 
salt,  that  therefore  the  valley  was  salt.  A  case 
exactly  parallel  exists  at  el-Milh,  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Moladah,  some  sixteen  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  L-ke  melach,  milk  signifies  salt ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  salt 
present  there,  and  Dr.  liobinwn  {B.  R.  ii.  201  note) 
himself  justly  adduces  it  as  "an  instance  of  the 
usual  tendency  of  popular  pronunciation  to  reduce 
foreign  proper  names  to  a  significant  tbi-m."  Just 
as  el-.^filh  is  the  Arabic  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  Moladah,  so  |)o«sibly  was  ge-meUidi  the 
Hebrew  representative  of  some  archaic  Edomita 
name. 

(d)  What  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  narra- 
tive as  to  the  situation  of  the  Ge-Melach  is  in 
favour  of  its  being  nearer  to  Petra.  Assuming 
Selah  to  b«  Petra  (the  chain  of  evidence  fur  which 

adopted  by  Banson  (Hibtlwtrk,  note  to  the  passage). 
Ewald  has  shown  ((;««c^  lU.  Ml,  S)  that  Uie  whole 

paiMge  is  very  much  dlaordmed.    Dt^  fe'y^l  ihoula  pnv 

bably  be  rendered  "  and  set  vp  a  nvmumrnt,"  tnstaad 
of  "and  ipit  a  name"  (Oraen.  Thrt.  1431  6));  Mlchaelli 
(Suppl  No.  SMI.  and  note  tn  Bibd/iir  Vngtt,) ;  Dp  WetU 
(iNM);  LXX.  Culat.  xol  i^tv  i<rn^\m)tuyii¥ ;  JamOM 
(Quaut.  //cbr.),  rrexit  fomleen  triunplMlem.  KMehl 
Interprets  It  "  rvpuuikm."  and  makes  the  ivpntattoa  te 
liave  arisen  fnini  tteviU'*  gu<>d  act  In  bttrybig  the  dea4 
•Tea  of  kto  eueatet. 
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is  tolerably  connected),  it  seems  difTicuIt  to  btliere 
that  a  large  body  oi  prisonei's  should  har«  been 
dragged  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles  through  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  and  mostdiflicult  country,  merely 
for  massacre.  [G.] 

SA'LU  {H'ho :  taXtuiv ;  AleV.  2aX«« :  Salu). 
The  fother  of  Zimri  the  prince  of  the  Simeonites, 
who  was  slain  by  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  14).  Called 
also  Salom. 

SA'LUM  {laXoifi:  Esmenniu).  1.  SHALLnM, 
the  head  of  a  family  of  gatekeepers  (A.  V, "  portere") 
of  the  Temple  (1  Esd.  v.  28;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  42). 

2.  (2aA^/toj :  Solome.)  Shallum,  the  father 
of  Hilkiiih  and  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  1  ; 
comp.  Ezr.  vii.  2).  Called  also  Sadahias  and 
Sadom. 

SALUTATION.     Salutitioa«i  may  be  classed 
under  the  two  heads  of  conversational  and  epistolary. 
The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted  in  early  times 
of  various  expressions  of  blessing,  such  as  "  God  be 
gi-acious  unto  thee"  (Gen.  zliii.  29);  "  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Loi-d  "  (Ruth  iii.  10  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  13)  ; 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  " 
(Ruth  ii.  4)  ;  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
you  ;  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
cxxiz.  8).     Hence  the  tei-m  "bless"  received  the 
secondary  sense  of  "  salute,"  ."uid  is  occjisionally  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.   (1  Sam.  xiii.  10,  xxv.  14; 
2  K.  iv.  29,  X.  15),  though  not  so  frequently  as  it 
might  have  been  {e.g.  Gen.  xxvii.  23,  xlvii.  7,  10 ; 
1  K.  viii.  66).    The  blessing  was  sometimer.  accom- 
panied with  iuquiiies  as  to  the  health  eith'jr  of  the 
pei'son   addressed   or   his   relations.     The  Hebrew 
teiTii  used  in  these  instances  {shdlotn*)  has  no  special 
reference  to   "  peace,"   as  stated   in  the  niai  ginai 
ti-anslation,  but  to  general  well-being,  and  strictly 
answei's  to  our  "  welfare,"  as  given  in  the  text  (Gen. 
xliii.  27  ;  Ex.  xviii.  7).     It  is  used  not  only  in  the 
case  of  salutation  (in  which  sense  it  is  frequently 
rendeiied  "to  salute,"  e.g.  Judg.  xviii.  15  ;  1  Sam. 
X.  4  ;  2  K.  X.  13) ;  but  also  in  other  cases  where  it 
is  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourage  a  person  (Gen. 
xliii.  23;   Judg.  vi.  23,  xix.  20;   1  Chr.  xii.  18; 
Dan.  X.  19;   compare  1  Sam.  xx.  21,  where  it  is 
opposed  to  "  hurt ;"  2  Sam.  xviii.  28,  "  all  is  well ;" 
and  2  Sam.  xi.  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  progress 
of  the  war).     The  salutation  at  parting  consisted 
originally   of  a  simple   blessing   (Gen.    xxiv.   60, 
xxviii.   1,  xlvii.   10;    Josh.  xxii.  6),  but   in  later 
times  the  term  shdlom  was  introduced  here  also  in 
the  foi-m   "  Go  in  peace,"  or  rather   "  Farewell " 
(1  Sam.  i.  17,  xx.  42  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  9).     This*"  was 
current    at   the   time  of  our    Saviour's   ministry 
(Mark  V.  34 ;  Luke  vii.  50  ;  Acts  xvi.  36),  and  is 
ailopted  by  Him  in  His  parting  address  to  His  dis- 
ciples (John  xiv.  27).     It  had  even  passed  into  a 
salutation  on  meeting,  in  such  foi-ms  as  "  Peace  be 
to  this  house  "  (Luke  x.  5),  "  Peace  he  unto  you  " 
(Luke  xxiv.  36  ;  Jolm  xx.  19).    The  more  common 
Ealutation,  however,  at  this  i)eriod  was  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  their  word  x'^'P^'*'  being-  used 
both  at  meeting  (Matt.  xxvi.  49,  xxviii.  9;  Luke  i. 
28),  and  probably  also  at  depurture.     In  modem 
times  the  ordinary  mode  of  address  current  in  the 
East  resembles  the  Hebrew :  —Esseldm  aleykum, 
"  Peace  be  on  you"  (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  7),  and 

T 

k  '!')>■>  Oreek  cxprcsovc^  is  evidently  borrowed  fron;  the 
tf«:.?ew,  tbo  p.-epQ6itic :   it  not  buUienii«  the  »iaU  wto 


SALUTATION 

the  term  "  aalam  "  has  been  intro<!uced  into  oi» 
own  language  to  (J.-.crilie  the  Oriental  s»>iatatioc, 

The  foi-ms  of  greeting  that  we  have  noticed,  wew 
freely  exchanged  among  pei-sons  of  diri'crest  ranki 
on  the  occasion  of  a  casual  meeting,  and  this  even 
when  they  were  strangers.  Thus  Hoax  exchanged 
greeting  with  his  re-apers  (Ruth  ii.  4),  tlie  tra- 
veller on  the  road  saluted  the  worker  in  the  field 
(Ps.  cxxix.  8),  and  membei-s  of  the  same  family  in- 
terchanged greetings  on  rising  in  the  morning  (I'rov.  J 
xxvii.  14).  The  only  restriction  appears  to  have  I 
been  in  regai'd  to  religion,  the  Jew  of  old,  as  the 
Mohamnie<lan  of  the  present  day,  paying  thj  com- 
pliment only  to  those  whom  he  considered  "bie- 
thren,"  i.  e.  membeis  of  the  same  religious  com- 
munity (Watt.  v.  47;  Lane,ii.8;  Niebuhr,Z)i?scrtpt 
p.  43).  Even  the  Apostle  St.  John  forbids  an 
interchange  of  gieeting  where  it  implied  a  wish 
for  the  success  of  a  bad  cause  (2  John  11),  In 
modern  times  the  Orientals  are  famed  for  the  ela- 
borate foi-mality  of  their  greetings,  which  occupy  a 
very  considerable  time ;  the  instances  given  in  the 
Bible  do  not  bear  such  a  chai-acter,  and  therefore 
the  prohibition  addressed  to  persons  engaged  in 
urgent  business,  "  Salute  no  man  by  the  way  "  (2  K. 
iv.  29 ;  Luke  x.  4),  may  best  be  referred  to  the 
delay  likely  to  ensue  from  subsequer.t  convei-sation. 
Among  the  Persians  the  monarch  was  never  ap- 
proached without  the  salut^^tion  •'  Oh,  king !  live 
forever"  (Dan.  ii.  4,  &c.).  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  ever  became  current  among  the  Jews :  the 
expression  in  1  K.  i.  31,  was  elicited  by  the  previous 
allusion  on  the  part  of  David  to  his  own  decease. 
In  lieu  of  it  we  meet  with  the  Greek  x<*^P*»  "  hail!" 
(Alatt.  xxvii.  29).  The  act  of  salutation  was  ac- 
companied with  a  variety  of  gestuies  expressive  of 
ditlerent  degrees  of  humiliation,  and  sometimes  with 
a  kiss.  [Adoration  ;  Kiss.]  These  acts  involved 
the  necessity  of  dismounting  in  case  a  person  were 
riding  or  driving  (Gen.  xxiv.  64;  1  Sam.  xxv.  23  ; 
2  K.  V.  21).  The  same  custom  still  prevails  in  the 
East  (Niebuhr's  Descrxpt.  p.  39). 

The  epistolary  salutations  in  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  0.  T.  were  fi-amed  on  the  model  of  the  Latin 
style:  the  addition  of  the  term  "  peace"  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew 
form  (2  Mace.  i.  1).  The  writer  placed  his  own 
name  first,  and  then  that  of  the  jjeison  whom  he 
saluted ;  it  was  only  in  special  casei  that  this  order 
was  reversed  (2  Mace.  i.  1,  ix.  19  :  1  Esdr.  vi.  7). 
A  combination  of  the  first  and  thiid  persons  in  the 
terms  of  the  salutation  was  not  unfrequent  (Gal.  i. 
1,  2;  Philem.  1;  2  Pet.  i.  1).  The  term  use-l 
(either  expressed  or  understood)  in  the  inticductoiy 
salutiition  was  the  Gieek  x^^P*'"  •"  ^^  elliptical 
construction  (1  Mace.  x.  18  ;  2  Mace.  ix.  19, 
1  Esdr.  viii.  9  ;  Acts  xxiii.  26) ;  this,  however,  was 
more  frequently  omitted,  and  the  onlr  Apostolic 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  are  Acts  xv.  23  and 
James  i.  1,  a  coincidence  which  renders  it  probable 
that  St.  James  composed  the  letter  in  the  fonner 
passage.  A  foi-m  of  f  rayer  for  spiiitual  mercies  was 
also  used,  consisting  genoally  of  the  terais  "  giace 
and  peace,"  but  in  the  three  Pastoi..!  Epistles  and 
in  2  John,  "grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  and  in  Judi 
"  mercy,  peace,  and  love."  The  concluding  8.\liita- 
tion  consisted  occasionally  of  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  valete  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxiii.  30),  but  niore  g» 
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i<nri(o^uu,  "  I  salute,"  or  tlie 
Btive,  accompanied  by  a  prnv"'-  for 
peace  or  grace.  St.  Paul,  who  availed  nimself  of 
an  amanueiuU  (Rom.  xvi.  22),  added  the  cAiutation 
with  his  own  hand  (1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  18 ; 
i  Thes.  iii.  17).  The  omi^sion  ot'  the  inti-odiKtory 
Vklutatioc  iu  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  very 
aoiiccable.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAM'AEL  f'XaXafu'fi^ :  Scdathiel),  a  variation 
{or  (margin)  Salaraiel  [Siiklukikl]  in  Jud.  viii.  1 
(comp.  Num.  i.  G).  The  form  in  A.  V.  is  given 
by  Aldus.  [B.  F.  W.] 

8AMAI'A8  dofialai  :  Semgiat).  1.  She- 
MAIAII  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (1  Esd.  i. 
9  ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

2.  SiicMAiAH  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  (1  Esd. 
riii.  39  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  18). 

3.  (JLtfifi;  Alex.  Sc^tctat:  om.  in  Vulg.)  The 
*'  great  Samaias,"  &ther  of  Ananias  and  Jonat^as 
(Tob.  V.  13). 

SAMA'RIA  (p-ipb',  i.e.  Shorn  er&n  :   Chald. 

I^ICS^* :   iMfidpfia,  'X€firip<i>v,  'Sofi6peov' ;  Joseph. 

^ofidptia,  but  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5,  '^ffioptdy.  Sa- 
muria),  a  city  of  Palestine. 

The  word  Sknmcron  means,  etymologically,  "  per- 
taining to  a  watch,"  or  "a  watch-mountain;"  and 
lire  should  almost  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  situation  of  Samaria  gave  occasion  to 
its  name.  In  the  territojy  oritrinally  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  noilh-west 
of  Shechem,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley, 
encircled  with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain  which  boitlers  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which  is  on  a  lower 
Jevel  than  the  valley  of  Shei-lieni,  rises  a  less  elevated 
oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a 
long  riat  top.  This  hill  was  chosen  by  Oinri,  as  the 
fite  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
4irst  capital  after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  had 
been  Shechem  itseltj  whither  all  Israel  had  come  to 
make  Hehoboam  king.  On  the  separation  being  fully 
ai«ompli»hed,  Jeroboam  rebuilt  that  city  (I  K.  xii. 
25),  which  had  been  i-azed  to  the  giound  by  Abi- 
fnelech  (Ju.Ig.  ix.  45).  But  he  soon  moved  to 
TiiTtah,  a  place,  as  Dr.  Stanley  observes,  of  great  and 
nroverbial  beauty  (Cant.  vi.  4) ;  which  continued  to 
be  the  royal  residence  until  Zimri  burnt  the  palace 
and  perisherj  in  its  ruins  (1  K.  xiv.  17  ;  xv.  21,  33  ; 
xvi.  6-18  .  Omri,  who  pi-ev.ailed  in  the  contest  for 
the  kingdom  tliat  ensued,  after  *'  reigning  six  years  " 
there,  "  bought  the  hill  of  Samaria ;  J^IOB'  "inH  ;  rh 
ipot  rh  Htfiripdtv}  of  Shemer  (TDC' ;  2«/t^p,  Joseph. 
^ifia^t)  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  on 
the  hill,  and  calltnl  the  name  of  the  city  which 
he  built,  after  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  hill, 
Siimaria"  (1  K.  xvi.  23,  24).  This  statement  of 
course  dispnses  with  the  etymology  above  alluded 
ti>;  but  the  ci-ntml  position  of  tl.e  hill,  as  Hei-od 
Mg:icioi.,ly  observed  long  aflerwards,  made  it  ad- 
mnahiy  aiiapte«i  for  a  place  of  okservati'jn,  and  a 
fortres^  to  awe  the  nei^;lil>ouring  country.  And  the 
■n^iilar  iKiiuty  of  tlic  s|Kit,  upon  which,  to  this  hour, 
ti-avellem  dwell  with  admiration,  may  have  stinjck 
Omri,  as  it  afterwards  struck  the  tast«f<il  Idu- 
mean  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §2;  Ant.  xt.  8,  §5). 
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From  the  date  of  Omii's  purchase,  n.C.  925, 
Samaria  retained  its  dignity  as  the  capital  of  th* 
ten  tribo*.  Ahab  built  a  temple  to  Baal  there 
(1  K.  xvi.  32,  .33) ;  and  from  this  circumstance  a 
portion  of  the  citv.  f«ssibly  foriilied  by  a  separatf. 
wall,  was  called  •'  the  city  of  the  house  of  Ba:d  " 
(2  K.  x.  2.^).  Samaria  must  have  been  a  ■pXar.t 
of  great  strength.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians,  in  n.c.  901  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  in  B.C.  892 
(2  K.  vi.  24-vii.  20)  ;  but  on  both  occasions  thi 
siege  was  ineftiectual.  On  the  latter,  mdeed,  it 
was  relieved  miraculously,  but  not  until  th»  inha- 
bitants had  suffered  almost  incre<iible  hon'ors  from 
famine  during  their  protracted  resistance.  The  pos- 
sessor of  Samaria  was  considered  to  be  (fe  facto 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13, 14) ;  and  woes  denounced 
against  the  nation  were  directed  against  it  by  name 
(Is.  vii.  9,  &c.).  In  B.C.  721,  Samaria  was  taken, 
afler  a  siege  of  three  years,  by  Shalmancser,  king  of 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii,  9,  10),  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  was  put  an  end  to.  [See  below,  No.  3.1 
Some  years  afterwards  the  district  of  which  Samaria 
was  the  centre  was  repeopled  by  E)sarhaddon ;  but 
we  do  not  hear  especially  of  the  city  until  the  davs 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  conqueror  took  the 
city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered  itself 
(Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  Abr.  1684),  killed  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabit-uits,  and  sufiiered  the  remainder 
to  settle  at  Shechem.  [Shechem  :  Svchar.] 
He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-JIacedonians, 
and  gave  the  adjacent  territory  (XatiapttTts  X^P^) 
to  the  Jews  to  inhabit  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  These 
Syro-Macedonians  occupied  the  city  until  the  time 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  It  was  then  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance,  for  Josephus  describes  it  {Ant. 
xiii.  10,  §2)  as  a  very  strong  city  {ir6Xis  ix^pte- 
rdrif).  John  Hyrainus  took  it  after  a  year's  siege, 
and  did  his  best  to  demolish  it  entiiely.  He  inter- 
sected the  hill  on  which  it  \ay  with  ti-enches : 
into  these  he  conducted  the  natui-al  brooks,  and 
thus  undeimined  its  foundations.  "  In  fact,"  says 
the  Jewish  historian,  "  he  took  away  all  evidence 
of  the  veiy  existence  of  the  city."  This  story  at 
firet  sight  seems  rather  exaggerated,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  hilly  site  of  Samaria.  It  may 
have  refen'e<i  only  to  the  suburbs  lying  at  its  foot. 
"  But,"  says  Prideaux  (Conn.  B.C.  109,  note),  "  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  who  was  in  the  place,  tells  us  ia 
his  Itinerary  •>  that  there  were  upon  the  top  of  this 
hill  many  fountains  of  water,  and  from  these  water 
enough  may  have  been  derived  to  fill  the.se  trenches." 
It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  hill  of  .Sam;u'in 
was  lower  than  the  hills  in  its  neighbourliood.  Th'\i 
may  account  for  the  existence  of  these  spring?. 
Josephus  describes  the  extremities  to  which  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  during  this  si^,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
does  during  that  of  Benhadad  (comp.  Ant.  xiii.  10, 
§2,  with  2  K.  vi.  2.')).  John  Hyrcanus'  reasons 
ipr  attacking  Samaria  were  the  injuries  which  its 
inhabitants  had  done  to  the  people  of  Marissjt, 
colonists  and  allies  of  tiie  Jews.  This  confirms  what 
was  said  above,  of  the  cession  of  the  ."Nimai'itan  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

After  this  di.^iister  (which  occun^ed  iu  B.C.  109), 
the  Jews  inhahite«i  what  remaine<i  of  the  city;  hi 
least  we  find  it  in  their  pottseiwion  hi  the  time  of 
Aknnder  Jannaeus  {Ant,  xiii.  15,  §4),  and  until 


*  The  prevailing  LXX.  form  <n  the  O.  T.  te  ^atOettm,    pwr  (VaL  Smfimpmv) ;  Neh.  It.  a,  la  vil.  %  Ximittr. 
•Ilu  the  following  remarkAble  pxcrpUans :— 1  K.  xvL  34,  {     *  No  ■neb  paswie.  however,  now  extols  la  Btcjamla  d 
tuMiHir  . . .  Z«Mqp«if  (Msi,  :iu4L^p^) ;  Kir.  W.  10  S«m*-    Tndela.    8ee  the  etfUoiw  of  Aiber  mmI  <  f  Bote. 
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Ponipey  jrnve  it  back  to  the  dftscendanta  of  its 
originni  inhnbittnts  (roli  oiicf}Too<rtv).  These  olK^|- 
ropct  may  possibly  have  been  theSyro-Macedoiiians, 
but  it  is  inoi*  prc'jable  that  they  were  Samaritans 
proper,  whose  ancestors  hau  been  disjwssesseti  by  the 
colonists  of  Alexan<ler  the  Oreat.  By  directions  of 
Gabinius,  Samaria  and  other  demolished  cities  wer; 
rebuilt  {Ant.  xiv.  5,  §3).  Hut  its  more  efl'wtual 
rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  (Jreat,  to 
whom  it  had  been  granted  by  Augustus,  on  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Ant.  xiii.  10,  §3, 
XV.  6,  §5;  /y.  J.  i.  20,  §3).  He  called  it  Sfbastt 
ifPoAT-f)  =  Augusta,  after  the  name  of  his  patron 
{Ant  X  -.  7,  §7).  Josephus  gives  an  elaborate  de- 
»cnpticn  of  Herod's  improvements.  The  wall  sur- 
rounding it  was  20  stadia  in  length.  In  tlw  middle 
of  it  was  a  close,  of  a  stadium  and  a  half  square, 
containing  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicate*!  to  the 
Caesar.  It  was  colonised  by  6000  veterans  and 
others,  for  whose  support  a  most  beautiful  and 
rich  district  surrounding  the  city  was  appropriated. 
Herod's  motives  in  these  arrangements  were  pro-  1 
bably,  first,  the  occupation  of  a  commanding  position, 
and  then  the  desire  of  distinguishing  himself  for  taste 
by  the  embellishment  of  a  spot  already  so  adorned  by 
nature  {Ani.  xv.  8,  §5  ;  B.  J.  i.  20,  §3 ;  21,  §2). 

How  long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendour  after 
Heixxl's  improvements  we  are  not  informed.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  rather  a  portion  of  the  district  to  which, 
even  in  older  times,  it  had  extended  its  name.  Our 
Version,  indeed,  of  Acts  viii.  5  says  that  Philip 
the  deacon  "  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria ;" 
but  the  Greek  of  the  passage  is  simply  fls  irSXtv 
ttJs  'Safiapeias.  And  we  may  faiily  argue,  both 
fi'om  the  absence  of  the  definite  ailicle,  and  ti-om 
the  probability  that,  had  the  city  Samaria  been 
intended,  the  term  employed  would  have  been 
Sebaste,  that  some  one  city  of  the  district,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  specified,  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  In  ▼ei'se  9  of  the  siime  chapter  "  the 
people  of  Samaria"  represents  rh  tQvos  t^j  %a(t.a- 
ptias  ;  and  the  phrase  in  verse  25,  "  many  villages 
of  the  Samaritans,"  shows  that  the  operations  of 
■"vangelizing  were  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria itself,  if  they  were  ever  carried  on  there. 
Comp.  Matt.  x.  5,  "  Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not;"  and  John  iv. 4,  5,  where,  after  it  has 
been  said,  "  And  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria," 
obviously  the  district,  it  is  subjoiue<l,  "Then  cometh 
He  to  a  city  of  Samaria  cUled  Sychar."  Hence- 
forth its  histoiy  is  very  unconnected.  Septimius 
Severus  planted  a  Roman  colony  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  centuiy  (Ulpian,  Leg.  I.  de  Cen- 
sihus,  quoted  by  Dr.  Kobinson).  Various  specimens 
of  coins  struck  on  the  spot  have  been  preserved, 
extending  from  Nero  to  Geta,  the  brother  of  Cara- 
calla  (Vaillant,  in  Numism.  Imper.,  and  Noris, 
quoted  by  Reland).  But,  though  the  seat  of  a  Ro- 
man colony,  it  could  not  have  been  a  jjlace  of  much 
political  importance.  We  find  in  the  Codex  of 
TheoJosius,  that  by  A.D.  409  the  Holy  Land  hid 
been  divided  into  Palaestina  Prima,  Secunda,  i.nd 
Tertia.  Palaestina  Prima  included  the  country  of 
liie  Philistines,  Samaria  (the  district),  and  the 
northern  jxirt  of  Judaea;  but  its  capital  was  not 
Sebaste,  hut  Caesarea.  In  an  ecclesiasiic:\'  ooint  of 
viiw  it  stood  rather  higher.  It  was  an  episcopi! 
see  probably  as  eai'y  as  the  third  century.  At 
any  rate  its  bishop  was  present  amongst  those  of 
Palestine  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  325,  and 
>«t>8cribed    its   acts   as    "  Majuvus    (al.   Marinus^ 
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Sebaitenus."  The  names  of  some  cf  hi«  Buc.-«Kvrt 
h.ive  been  preserved — the  latest  of  them  inentJooe>l 
is  Pelagius,  who  attended  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  536.  The  title  of  the  see  occurs  in  the 
earlier  Greek  Notitvie,  and  in  the  later  Latin  ones 
(Keland,  J'al.  214-229).  Sebaste  fi-U  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahommedans  during  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  course  of  the  Crusades  a  Latic 
bishopric  was  established  there,  the  title  of  which 
was  lecognised  by  the  Roman  Church  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  At  this  day  the  city  of  Omri 
and  of  Herod  is  represented  by  a  small  village 
retaining  few  vestiges  of  the  past  excejjt  its  name, 
Sebustieh,  an  Aiabic  corruption  of  Sebaste.  Some 
ai'chiteccural  remains  it  has,  partly  of  Christian 
construction  or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  partly,  perhaps,  traces  of 
Idumaean  magnificence.  "  A  long  avenue  of  broken 
})illars  (says  Dr.  Stanley),  ap})arently  the  main 
street  of  Herod's  city,  here,  as  at  Palmyra  and 
Damascus,  adorned  by  a  colonnade  on  each  side, 
still  lines  the  topmost  tcirace  of  the  hill."  But 
the  fragmentary  asj)ect  of  the  whole  place  exhibit* 
a  present  fiilfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Micah 
(i.  6),  though  it  may  have  been  fulfilled  more  than 
Jnce  previously  by  the  ravages  of  Shalmaneser  or 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  "  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an 
heap  of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyai-d : 
and  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the 
valley,  and  I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof" 
(Mic.  i.  6;  comp.  Hos.  xiii.  16). 

St.  Jerome,  whose  acquaintance  with  Palestine 
imparts  a  sort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  later  days,  asserts  that 
Sebaste,  which  he  invariably  identifies  with  Samaria, 
was  the  place  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
imprisoned  and  suffered  death.  He  also  makes  it 
the  burial-place  of  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiab 
(see  vai-ious  passages  cited  by  lieland,  pp.  980-981) 
Lpiphanius  is  at  great  pains,  in  his  work  Adv. 
Haereses  (lib.  i.),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  heresies 
of  the  Samaritans  with  singular  minuteness,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  their  name.  He  interprets 
it  as  Dnob*,  <pv\aK(s,  or  "  keepera,"  The  hili 
on  which  the  city  was  built  was,  he  says,  designated 
Somer  or  Somerou  {'Scofiiip,  'S.ufiSpcev),  from  a 
ceilain  Somoron  the  son  of  Somer,  whom  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  of  the  stock  of  the  ancient 
Peiizzites  or  Girgashites,  themselves  descendants  of 
Canaan  and  Ham.  But  he  adds,  the  inhabitants 
may  have  been  called  Samaritans  from  their  guard- 
ing the  land,  or  (coming  down  much  later  in  their 
history)  from  their  guaixling  the  Law,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  later  writings  of  the  Jewish  Canon, 
which  they  refused  to  allow.    [.See  Samaritans.] 

For  mmlem  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Sa- 
maria and  its  neighbouihood,  see  Dr.  Robinson's 
Biblical  Besearches,  ii.  127-33;  Reland's  Palaes- 
tina,  344,  979-982;  Haumer's  Paldstina,  144-148. 
notes  ;  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  Palestine,  i.  363- 
388,  and  ii.  295,  296,  Map,  and  Memoir ;  Dr.  Stan- 
ley's Sinai  and  Palestine,  242-246  ;  and  a  short 
article  by  Mr.  G.  Williams  in  the  IXct.  of  Geog. 
Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  pp, 
cxvii.,  cxviii.,  has  an  interesting  reference  to  and 
extract  from  Sandys,  illustrative  of  its  topography 
and  general  aspect  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy. 

2.  The  Sama'ia  named  in  .he  pi-esent  text  of 
1  Mace.  v.  66  (i  ^v  Sa/xapciaf  :  Scinariam)  is  e\'i- 
'Jeutly  ail  eri'or.     At  any  rate  the  well-known  Sn 
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diminUhiog  to  the   time  of  Shalmaoeser,   so  tli« 
extent  of  the  word  Samaritan  would  hare  varied. 

Samaria  at  first  included  all  the  tribes  over 
which  Jeroboam  made  himself  king,  whether  east 
or  west  of  the  river  Jordan.  Hence,  even  before 
the  city  of  Samaria  existed,  we  tind  tlie  "  old  pro* 
phet  who  dwelt  at  Bethel"  describing  the  predic- 
tious  of  "  the  man  of  God  who  came  from  Judah." 
m  reference  to  tlie  altar  at  Bethel,  a^  directed  not 
merelj  against  that  altar,  but  "  against  all  the 
houses  of  the  high-places  which  ai^  in  the  citiei 
of  Samaria"  (1  K.  xiii.  32),  •'.  e.,  of  course,  the 
cities  of  which  Samaria  was,  or  was  to  be,  the  head 
or  capital.  In  other  places  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  0.  T.  (with  the  exception  of  2  K.  xyii.  24, 
26,  28,  29)  Samaria  seems  to  denote  tlie  city  ex- 
clusivelj.  But  the  prophets  use  the  woi-d,  much 
as  did  the  old  prophet  of  Betiiel,  in  a  gi«atly  ex- 
tended sense.  Thus  the  "calf  of  Bethel  '  is  called 
by  Huaea  (viii.  5,  6)  the  "  calf  of  Samaria ;"  in 
Amos  (iii.  9)  the  "mountains  of  S«mai-ia"  are 
spoken  of;  and  the  "  captivity  of  Siimaria  and  her 
iliiii^htei-s"  is  a  phrase  found  in  Exekiel  (xvi.  5.'t). 
Mciice  the  word  Samaritan  must  have  denoted  everj 
one  subject  to  the  king  of  the  noiihurn  capital. 

But,  whatever  extent  the  word  might  have  n^ 
quired,  it  neceanrily  became  contracted  as  the  limits 
of  the  kii^dom  of  Israel  became  contracted.  In  all 
probabilitj  the  territor|r  of  Simeon  and  tliat  of  tmn 
wore  very  early  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  JutLih. 
This  would  be  one  limitAtioo  Next,  in  B.C.  771 
and  740  respectively,  "  Pul,  king  o(  Assyria,  and 
Tilgath-pilueser,  king  of  Assyria,  carried  away  the 
Keubeoitee  and  the  Gaditea.  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manaaaeh,  and  brought  them  unto  Halah,  and 
Habor,  aad  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Goxan  "  ( 1  Chr. 
r.  26).  This  woukl  be  a  aecoiHi  limitation.  Hut 
the  latter  of  these  kings  went  further :  '*  He  took 
lion,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and 
Redeeh,  and  ilaznr,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the 
land  of  NaphtaL,  and  carried  them  captive  to  A» 
•yha"  (2  K.  it.  29).     Thu   would   be  a  third 


maris  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  cannot  be 
intended,  for  it  is  obvious  that  .ludas,  in  piassing 
from  Hebron  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines  ( Azotus ., 
could  not  make  so  immense  a  detour.  The  true 
correction  b  doabtiess  supplied  by  Jo^ephus  {Ant. 
xii.  8,  §6;,  who  has  Mnrissa  («.  e.  Maresua),  a  place 
which  lay  in  the  road  fiom  Hebron  to  the  I'hilistine 
Main.  One  of  the  ancient  Latin  Versions  exhibits 
the  same  reading ;  which  b  accepted  by  Ewald 
[(If--'-.  '■■  ■•■I)  and  a.  host  of  commentators  (see 
Gi  .   Exeg.  Handb.,  on  the  passage^. 

f>i  -i  .Shaaraira  ;  but  this  is  hardly  so 

!r.L>Jble  as  Maie^ha,  and  has  no  external  support. 

3.  Samaria  (^  Sa^ofifint  xupa-,  Joseph.  x<ip<* 
ia.ixap*cty;   Ptol.  2a/xap(t,  Sa^pcta:  Samaria). 

Samaritans  (D'311^:  iofiapf'iTau ;  Joseph. 
ianaptts). 

Tiiere  are  few  questions  in  Biblical  philology 
u}v>n  which,  in  recent  times,  scbohtrs  have  come 
to  such  np{)osiie  conclusions  as  the  extent  of  the 
Wnitory  lo  which  the  foi-mer  of  these  woixis  is 
«p|)li<-;tljle,  and  the  origin  of  the  people  to  which 
the  Litter  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  But  a  probable 
solution  of  them  may  be  gained  by  careful  attention 
to  the  ii  ■'torii-al  statements  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
of  .'  Ill   by  a   consideration  of  the  geo- 

gi  ■•»  of  Palestine. 

1 ...c^t  sense  of  the  term,  a  Samaritan 

would  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Samaria.  But 
it  is  not  found  at  all  in  this  senro,  exclusively  at 
any  rate,  in  the  0.  T.  In  fact,  it  only  occurs  tliere 
once,  Hod  then  in  a  wider  signification,  in  2  K.  zrii. 
29.  There  it  is  employed  to  designate  thoee  whom 
the  king  of  Assyria  had  "  placed  in  (what  arc 
called)  the  cities  of  Samaria  (whatever  theae  may 
be)  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

Weie  the  woi-d  Samaritan  found  elsewhere  in  the 
0.  T.,  it  would  h;ive  designated  those  who  belonged 
to  the  kin>:<U>:ii  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  in  a  lairge 
•eiiM-  was  called  Samaria.  And  as  the  extent  of  that 
<iiii!dom  varied,  which  it  did  very  much,  gradually 
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iimitittion.  Nearly  a  ccsitury  before.  B.C.  860, 
"the  Loitl  ha<l  begun  to  cut  Israel  short;"  for 
•'  Haaiel,  king  of  Syria,  smote  tlieni  in  all  the 
coasts  of  Israel ;  from  JoitLin  eastward,  all  the  land 
of  (lilead,  the  (ladites,  and  the  K;ubeuites,  and  the 
Monassites,  from  Arocr,  which  is  by  the  nvei- 
Arnon,  even  Gilead  and  lia.shan  "  (2  K.  x.  32,  33), 
This,  however,  iis  we  may  conjecture  from  the 
diversity  of  expression,  had  been  merely  a  passing 
inroad,  and  lu-ui  involved  no  permanent  subjection 
of  tlie  country,  or  depoi-tation  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Jnvaaiotis  of  Pul  and  of  Tilgath-pilneser  were 
uttf  r  clearances  of  the  population.  The  tcrritoiy 
thus  desolated  by  them  was  probably  o<-cupied  by 
d^rees  by  the  pushi^?  forward  of  the  neighbouring 
heathen,  or  by  stragg.ing  families  of  the  Israelites 
•,hemselves.  In  reference  to  the  northern  part  of 
Galilee  we  know  that  a  heathen  population  pre- 
vailed. Henee  the  phrase  "  Galilee  of  the  Nations," 
or  "Gentiles"  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  1  Mac.  v.  15).  And  no 
doubt  this  was  the  case  also  beyond  Jordan. 

But  we  have  yet  to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation 
of  the  king(iom  of  S<miaria,  and,  by  consequence,  of 
the  woi-d  Samaritan.  It  is  evident  from  an  occur- 
rence in  Hezekiah's  reign,  that  just  before  the  depo- 
nilion  and  death  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel, 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Judah,  or,  at  least,  his 
influence,  was  lecognised  by  portions  of  Asher,  Issa- 
chaj-,  and  Zebukin,  and  even  of  Kphraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh  (2  Chr.  xxs.  1-26).  Men  came  from  all 
those  tiibes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  This 
was  about  B.C.  726.  In  fact,  to  such  miserable 
limits  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  reduced, 
that  when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  we  are 
told  that  "  Shalmaneser  came  up  throughout  the 
land,"  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years  "  took  Sa- 
maria, and  canned  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and 
placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor  by  the  nver 
Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  "  (2  K.  xvii. 
5,  6),  and  when  again  we  are  told  that  "  Israel 
was  canied  away  out  of  their  own  land  into  As- 
syria" (2  K.  xvii.  23),  we  must  suppose  a  very 
small  field  of  operations.  Samaiia  (the  city),  and 
a  few  adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented 
that  dominion  which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  bordei-s  of  Syria  and  Ammon  eastwards.  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  what  we  read  of  Josiah's 
progress,  in  B.C.  641,  through  "  the  cities  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Ephraim  and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naph- 
tali"  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  6).  Such  a  progress  would 
have  been  impi-acticable  had  the  number  of  cities 
and  villages  occupied  by  the  pei^sons  then  called 
Samaritans  been  at  all  large. 

This,  however,  brings  us  more  closely  to  the 
second  point  of  our  discussion,  the  origin  of  those 
who  are  in  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  in  the  N.  T.,  called 
Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as  we  have  seen  (2  K. 
xvii.  5,  6,  26),  caiTied  Israel,  t.  e.  the  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Hoshea's 
autliority,  into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted,  as 
has  been  shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few 
adjacent  cities  and  villages.  Now,  1,  Did  he  aarry 
away  all  their  inhabitants,  or  no?  2.  Whether 
they  were  wholly  or  only  partially  desolated,  who 
replaced  the  deported  population  ?  On  the  answer 
to  these  inquiries  will  depend  our  detennination  of 
the  questions,  were  the  Samaritans  a  mixed  i-ace, 
composed  partly  of  Jews,  partly  of  new  settlere,  or 
we:x!  they  puiely  of  foreign  extraction  ? 

lu  iiference  to  the  former  of  the-'^e  inquiries,  it 
may  be  observed  that   the  language  of  Scripture 
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admit*  of  scarcely  a  doubt.  "  Israel  "n.ia  otirrwl 
away"  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  23),  and  other  natiotu  were 
placed  "  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the 
children  of  Isi-ael "  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  Tr.ere  is  no 
mention  whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  tie  somewhat 
parallel  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  ot 
"  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left  to  be  vine-dresseni 
and  husbandmen"  (2  K.  xxv.  12).  We  add,  that, 
had  any  been  left,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  new  inhabitants  to  have  been  so  utterly 
unable  to  acquaint  themselves  with  "  the  manner 
«f  the  God  of  the  land,"  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
by  some  priest  of  the  captivity  seut  from  the  king 
of  Assyria.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
with  Oriental  conquerois  actually  to  exhaust  a  land 
of  its  inhabitants.  Comp.  Herod,  iii.  149,  "The 
Pei-sians  dragged  {aayTiyfiiffayrfs)  Samos,  and  deli- 
vered it  up  to  Syloson  stript  of  all  its  men  ;"  and, 
again,  Herod,  vi.  31,  for  the  application  of  the  same 
treatment  to  other  islands,  where  the  process  called 
ffayifvfvfiv  is  described,  and  is  compared  to  & 
hunting  out  of  the  population  {iKOripfveiy).  Such 
a  capture  is  presently  contrasted  with  the  capture 
of  other  teiritpries  to  which  ffa.yr)Vfv(iv  was  not 
applied.  Josephus's  phi-ase  in  reference  to  the  cities 
of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser  "  ti-ansplanted  ail 
the  people"  {Ant.  ix.  14,  §1).  A  threat  against 
Jerusalem,  which  was  indeed  only  piirtially  canied 
out,  shows  how  complete  and  summaiy  tlie  desola- 
tion of  the  last  relics  of  the  sister  kingdom  must 
have  been  :  "  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the 
line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of 
Ahab :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth 
a  dish :  he  wipeth  and  turaeth  it  upon  the  face 
thereof"  (2  K.  xxi.  13).  This  was  uttered  withi-i 
forty  years  after  B.C.  721,  during  the  reign  of  Ma^ 
nasseh.  It  must  have  derived  much  strength  from 
the  recentness  and  proximity  of  the  calamity. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  the  citifs  of  Samaria 
were  not  merely  partially,  but  wholly  evacuated  of 
their  inhabitants  in  B.C.  721,  and  that  they  re- 
mained in  this  desolated  state  until,  in  the  words 
of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  "  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men 
from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava 
(Ivah,  2  K.  xviii.  34},  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they 
possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof." 
Thus  the  new  Samaritans — for  such  we  must  now 
call  them — were  Asspnans  by  birth  or  subjugation, 
were  utterly  strangere  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and 
were  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities.  An 
incidental  question,  however,  arises.  Who  was  the 
king  of  Assyria  that  effected  this  colonization  ?  At 
first  sight,  one  would  suppose  Shalmaneser  ;  for  the 
narrative  is  scarcely  broken,  and  the  repeopling 
seems  to  be  a  natunil  sequence  of  the  depopulatioD. 
Such  would  appear  to  have  been  Josephus'  view,  for 
he  says  of  Shalmaneser,  "  when  he  had  removed  the 
people  out  of  their  land,  he  brought  other  nations 
out  of  Cuthah,  a  place  so  called  (for  theie  is  still  in 
Persia  a  river  of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and  the 
country  of  the  Israelites  "  {Ant.  ix.  14,  §1,  3;  x.  9, 
§7) ;  but  he  must  have  been  led  to  this  interpretation 
simply  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  transactions 
in  Ihe  Hebrew  text.  The  Samaritans  themselves, 
in  Ezr.  Iv.  2, 10,  attributed  their  colonization  not  to 
Shalmaneser,  but  to  "  Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assur," 
or  to  "  the  gi-eat  and  noble  A  snapper,"  either  the 
kuig  himself  or  oue  of  his  generals.  It  was  probably 
on  his  invasion  of  Jadah,  ii  the  reign  of  Mana.sseh, 
about  H.C.  677,  that   E^irhaiidon  discovered    tba 
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impoHcf  of  leaving  a  tract  upon  th««  fsrj  troBti«r» 
,rf  that  kinplom  thus  desolate,  aiul  determined  to 
purison  it  with  iori'igu«i8.  The  fact,  too,  that  some 
Of  these  foieic'ii'is  «inie  from  Babylon  would  seem 
to  direct  us  to  tsarhaddon,  rniher  than  to  his  grand- 
fiither,  Shalmaneser.  It  was  only  recently  that 
Babylon  had  come  into  the  hands  ef  the  Assyrian 
king.  And  there  is  another  reason  »-hy  this  date 
should  be  piefened.  It  coincides  with  the  termi- 
uition  of  tl)e  siity-five  yeai-s  of  Isaiah's  prophecy, 
delivered  B.C.  742,  within  which  "  Ephraim  should 
lie  bivken  tliat  it  should  not  be  a  people  "  (Is.  vii.  8). 
This  was  not  effectually  accomplii^hed  until  thereiy 
.jmd  itself  was  occupied  by  strangers.  So  long  as 
this  had  not  taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of 
return :  after  it  had  taken  place,  no  hope.  Josephus 
{^Ant.  X.  9,  §7)  expressly  notices  this  difference  in 
the  cases  of  the  ten  and  of  the  two  tiibes.  The  laud 
..f  the  tormer  became  tlie  possession  of  foreigners, 
'  '.e  Luid  of  the  latter  not  so. 

These  straiigei-s,  whom  we  will  now  assume  to 
nave  been  pbced  in   "  the  cities  of  Samaria"  by 
tlsarhaddoo,  were  of  course   idolaters,  and   wor- 
shipped a  strange  medley  of  divinities.    Each  of  the 
nve  nations,  say3  Jcst-phus,  who  is  confirmed  by 
the  words  of  So-ipture,  had  its  own  god.     No  place 
was  tound  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had  once 
called  the  land  His  own,  and  whose  it  was  still. 
(lod's  displeasure  was  kindled,   and   they  were  in- 
tested    by   beasts   of    pivy,    w^^ich    had    proljably 
i:icreased  to  a  great   extent  betoie   their  entrance 
(■on  it.    "  The  Loid  sent  lions  among  them,  which 
w  some  of  them."      On  their  explaining  their 
nij.-*rable  condition  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  de- 
sptitched  one  of  the  captive  priests  to  te:»ch  them 
••  how  they  should  fear  the  Lord."      The  priest 
line  acconlingly,  and  henceforth,  in  the  Language 
;■  the  laci^  historian,  they  "  feared  the  Lord,  and 
rved  their  graven  images,  both  their  children  and 
-ir  children's  children :  as  did  their  fathei-s,  so  do 
to  this  day"  (2  K.  xvii.  41).     This  last 
was  probably  insetted  by  Ezra.     It  senes 
>..*,  (^....(Mses  :   l.st,  to  qualify  the  pretensions  of  the 
Samaritans  of  Ezra's  time  to  be  pure  worshippers 
of  God — they  wei-e  no  more  exclusively  His  ser- 
iints,  than  was  the  Roman  emperor  who  desired  to 
i.ice  a  statue  of  Clirist  in  the  Pantheon  entitled  to 
!•       "    '         'instian;  and,  2nd!y,  to  show  how  en- 
t  naritans  of  later  diiys  differed  from 

•!:  .  .-.  :s  ill  respect  to  idolatry.  Josephus' 
>  (^iint  of  tiie  distress  of  the  Samaritans,  and  of  the 
"inedy  for  it,  is  very  similar,  with  the  exception 
'  i;it  with  him  they  ai-e  afflicte<l  with  pestilence. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  post-captivity  or  new 

.im.iritans — men  not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from 

ti,-  :,iit)ier  l-jutt:  "  tbe  Cuthaeans  had  formerly  be- 

loii);e'l  to  the  inner  parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  but 

were  then  called  '  Samaritans.'  taking  the  name  of 

th»  n>iintry  to  which  they  wei«  removed,"  says 

.'  ''.  X.  9,  §7).    And  again  he  says  (iliii. 

y  are  caUled  "  in  Heorew  '  Cuthaeans.' 

'  Sitmai  itnn.s.'  "     Our  Lord  expressly 

'.\\r^*¥*i\  (Luke  xvii.  18);  and  Jo- 

iccount  of  them  shows  that  he  believed 

till  to  ii..ve  been  fidroiKoi  kK\o*9yt7s,  thoui:h, 

he  t*lU  us  ill  two  places  {Ant.  ix.  14,  §3,  an<: 

'hey  somptimes  gave  a  different  account 

Hut  ot  this  bye  and  bye.     A  gap 

r  histoiy  until  Judah   has  retunied 

tioiii  captivity.     They  tlieu  desire  to  be  allow.- 1  to 

;  'Urticiptte  in  the  rebuilding  of  ths  Temple  at  Jera> 

N^em.     it  t»  cuiious,  and  perhapt  iudicaoire  ef  tke 
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trmcheroas  d»racter  of  their  designs,  to  find  that 
fc\«n  Oieii  called,  by  anticipation,  "  the  advcrwiriek 
of  Judiih  and  Benjamin  "  (Ezr.  ir.  1),  a  title  wludi 
they  at\erwanis  fully  juKtif.ed.  But.  lo  far  as  p»-(^ 
fessions  go,  they  are  not  enemies ;  they  are  most 
anxious  to  be  friends.  Their  religion,  they  assert, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  tribes,  therefore  they 
have  a  right  to  share  in  that  great  religious  under- 
taking. But  they  do  not  call  it  a  national  under- 
taking. They  advance  no  pretensions  to  Jewish  blood. 
They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent,  and  even  put  it 
forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  enliance  the  merit 
of  their  pitrtial  conversion  to  God.  That  it  was  but 
partial  they  give  no  hint.  It  may  have  become 
purer  ali«»dy,  but  we  have  no  information  that  it 
hiid.  "Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Jews  do  not 
listen  favourably  to  their  overtures.  Ezra,  no  doubt, 
from  whose  pen  we  have  a  i«cord  of  the  transaction, 
saw  them  through  and  through.  On  this  the  Sanui- 
ritans  throw  off  the  mask,  and  become  open  enemies, 
fi'ustrdte  the  operations  of  the  Jews  through  the 
reigns  of  two  Persian  kings,  and  are  only  effectually 
silenced  in  the  reign  of  Dai-ius  Hysta-spis,  B.C.  519. 
The  feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  giew  year  by 
year  more  inveterate.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  tht 
more  the  Samaritans  detached  themselves  from  idols, 
and  liecame  devoted  exclusively  to  a  sort  of  woi-ship 
of  Jehovah,  the  more  they  resented  the  contempt 
with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  offers  of  fni- 
temization.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C.  409,  a  certain  Manasseh,  a  man  of 
priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  from  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawfiil  mairiage,  obtained 
permission  from  the  Persian  king  of  his  day,  Darius 
Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  for 
the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  had  found  refuge. 
The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystallise  the  opposition 
between  the  two  races,  viz.,  a  rallying  point  for 
schismatical  worship,  being  now  obtained,  their  ani- 
mosity became  more  intense  than  ever.  The  Sama- 
ritans ai-e  said  to  have  done  evei-ything  in  their  power 
to  annoy  the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality 
to  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Jerus.ilem,  as  in  our 
Lord's  case.  They  would  even  wijlay  them  ia 
their  journey  (Joseph.  Ant.  \x.  6,  §1,*  a;;d  cimy 
were  compelled  through  fear  to  take  tne  longer 
route  by  the  east  of  Joixlan.  Certain  Samaritans 
were  said  to  have  ona^  jienetrated  into  the  Temple 
of  Jeru.salera,  and  to  haw  defiled  it  by  scattering 
dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement  {Ant. 
xviii.  '2,  §2).  We  ai-e  told  too  of  a  strange 
piece  of  mockery  which  must  have  been  especially 
resented.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  com- 
municate to  their  brethren  ^till  in  Babylon  the  exact 
day  and  hour  of  the  rising  of  the  paschal  moon,  by 
beaoon-tires  commencing  from  Mount  Oliretf  and 
Hiushing  forward  from  hill  to  hill  until  they  were 
mirrored  in  the  Euphrates.  So  tlie  Greek  poet 
repivsents  Agamemnon  as  conveying  the  news  of 
Troy's  uMpture  to  the  anxious  watchers  at  Mycenae. 
Those  who  "  sat  by  the  water*  of  linbylon  "  looked 
for  the;  signal  with  much  interest.  It  enabled  thein 
to  share  in  the  devotions  of  those  who  w«ra  in  theii 
fathei^Iand,  and  it  proved  to  them  that  they  were 
not  forgotten.  The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  ot 
thene  feelings,  and  would  not  unfiTquentlr  deoeive 
and  disappoint  them,  by  kindling  a  rival  mme  and 
perplexing  the  watdben  w  the  mountsiaa.*    Their 

I  •  -  Itils  fac:."  Mvs  T)r.  Trench.  "  is  mmttaHd  by  M*- 
!  krtfi  (we  l>e  SMy's  Ckmt.  Ambi,  it.  I6»X  ^'bo  afliia* 
j  (bat  It  WW  thU  wbtch  put  Ite  Jews  mi  maklac  attirMi 
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»w>i  teinpic  en  (lerizim  they  consitlwcd  to  be  much 
superior  to  that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacri- 
ficed .\  passover.  Towards  the  mountain,  even  after 
the  temple  on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were, 
they  directeil  their  worship.  To  their  copy  of  the 
Law  they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and  authority 
gicjiter  than  attached  to  any  copy  in  the  possewion 
of  the  Jews.  'I'he  Law  (i.  e.  the  five  books  of  Moses) 
was  their  sole  code ;  for  they  rejected  every  other 
book  in  the  Jewish  amon.  And  they  professed  to 
observe  it  better  than  did  the  Jews  themselves, 
employing  the  expression  not  unfrequeutly,  "  The 
Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so ;  but  we,  observing  the 
litter  of  the  Law,  do  otherwise." 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  Tioi'e 
conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of  the  Samaritans. 
Ths  copy  of  the  Law  possessed  by  that  people  they 
declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh), 
and  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  genuineness. 
Certain  other  Jewish  renegades  had  fiom  time  to 
time  taken  refuge  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  by 
degrees,  the  Samaritans  claimed  to  partjike  of  Jewish 
blood,  especially  if  doing  so  happened  to  suit  their 
nterest  (Joseph.  Ant.  x\.  8,  §6 ;  ix.  14,  §3).  A 
leniarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  request 
which  they  made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
».C.  332.  They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of 
tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as 
true  Israelites,  desc?nd;uits  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh, sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  fi'om  culti- 
vating their  land  in  that  year.  Alexander,  on  cross- 
questioning  them,  discovered  the  hollowness  of  their 
pretensions.  (They  were  greatly  disconcerted  at 
their  failure,  and  their  dissatisfaction  piobably  led 
to  the  conduct  which  induced  Alexandei-  to  besiege 
and  destroy  the  city  of  Samaria.  Shechem  was 
indeed  their  metropolis,  but  the  destruction  of  Sa- 
maria seems  to  have  satisfied  Alexander.)  Another 
instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samai'ia  to  our  Lord, 
John  iv.  12,  "  Art  Thou  greater  than  our  father 
.Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well  ?"  A  question  which 
she  puts  without  recollecting  that  she  had  just 
before  strongly  contrasted  the  Jews  and  the  Sama- 
ritans. Very  far  were  the  Jews  from  admitting 
this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  these 
people.  They  were  ever  reminding  them  that  they 
weie  after  all  mere  Cuthaeans.  mere  straneei's  from 
Assyna.  They  accused  them  oi  worshipping  the 
idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4).  They  would  have  no  dealings  with 
them  that  they  could  possibly  avoid.**  "  Thou  art  a 
Samaritan  and  h<ist  a  devil,"  was  the  mode  in  which 
they  expi-essed  themsdves  when  at  a  loss  foi-  a  bitter 
reproach.  Every  thing  that  a  Samantan  had  touched 
was  as  swine's  tlesh  to  them.  The  Samaritan  was 
publicly  cursed  in  their  synagogues — could  not  be 
adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts — could 
not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  proselytism — and 
was  thus,  so  far  as  the  Jew  could  affect  his  position, 
excluded  from  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  traditional 
hatred  in  which  the  Jew  held  him  is  expressed  in 
Ecclus.  1.  25,  26,  "  There  be  two  manner  of  nations 
which  my  heart  abhon-eth,  and  the  thiitl  is  no 
nation  :  they  that  sit  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria ; 

calculations  to  del?rmine  the  moment  of  the  new  moon's 
appearance  (oomp.  Schoettgen's  Hor.  Jfeb.  i.  344)." 

b  This  prejudice  had.  of  course,  sometimes  to  give  way 
to  necessity,  for  the  disciples  hati  gone  to  Sych»r  to  bay 
food,  while  our  Lord  was  talking  wltt  the  woman  of  Sa- 
mpria  by  the  well  in  its  suburb  (John  iv.  8).  And  trom 
Liulce  ix.  62,  we  learn  that  the  discipieii  went  belon  ow 
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and  ihcf  that  dwell  among  Uie  Philistines,  uid 
that  fbctioh  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem."  And  so 
loDfr  was  it  before  fuch  a  temper  could  be  banished 
from  *ne  Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even  the 
Apostles  believing  that  an  inhospitable  slight  shown 
by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Chiist  woruld  be  not  unduly 
avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  heaven. 

"  Ye  know  not  what  spiiit  ye  are  of,"  said  the 
large-hearted  Son  of  Man,  and  we  find  Him  on  no 
one  occa.sion  uttering  anything  to  the  dispai'agement 
of  the  Samaritans.  His  words,  however,  and  tlie 
records  of  His  ministrations  confinn  most  thoroughly 
the  view  which  has  been  taken  above,  tha.*;  *hi 
Samaritans  were  not  Jews.  At  the  fiist  sending 
forth  of  the  Twelve  (Matt.  x.  5,  6)  He  charges 
them,  "Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not,  but 
go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
So  again,  in  His  final  address  to  them  on  Mount 
Olivet,  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  Me  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth"  (Acts  i.  8).  So  the 
nine  unthankful  lepei-s,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by 
Him  with  the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful  stranger 
{a\\oyfvf]s),  who  was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  Hie 
well-known  parable,  a  mei-ciful  Samaritan  is  con- 
ti'asted  with  the  luimerciful  priest  and  Levite.  And 
the  very  woi-ship  of  the  two  races  is  described  by 
Him  as  diHerent  in  character.  "  Ye  worship  ye 
know  not  what,"  this  is  said  of  the  Samaritans: 
"  We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of 
the  Jews"  (John  iv.  22). 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  om-  Lord's  day :  a 
people  distinct  fi-om  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  j)eople  preserving  their 
identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away 
since  they  had  been  brought  from  Assyna  by  Esar- 
haddon,  and  though  they  had  abandoned  their  poly- 
theism for  a  sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism  ;  a  people,  who — 
though  their  limits  had  been  gradually  contracted, 
and  the  rallying  place  of  their  religion  on  Blount 
Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  130),  atd 
though  Samaria  (the  city)  had  been  again  and 
again  destroyed,  and  though  their  teiritory  had 
been  the  battle-field  of  Syria  and  Egypt^ — still  pre- 
served their  nationality,  still  woishipped  from 
.Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished  settlements 
towards  their  sacred  hill ;  still  retained  their  na- 
tionality, and  could  not  coalesce  with  the  Jews: 

ofo?  t'  oAcK^ii  t'  iyxw  ravTw  Kvrtl, 

Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  whole  orf 
the  country  called  in  our  Lord's  time  Samaria,  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Cuthaean  Samaritans,  or  that 
it  had  ever  been  so.  "  Samaria,"  says  Josephus, 
{B.  J.  iii.  3,  §4)  "  lies  between  Judaea  and  G-.ililM. 
It  commences  from  a  village  called  Giiaea  {Jemni), 
on  the  gieat  plain  (that  of  Esdraelon),  and  extoids 
to  the  toparchy  of  Acrabatta,"  iu  the  lower  part  ol 
the  teiTitory  of  Ephraim.  These  points,  indicating 
the  extreme  northern  and  the  extreme  soutiiem 
parallels  of  latitude  between  which  Samaria  was 
situated,  enable  us  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  tole- 


I»rd  at  His  command  into  a  certain  village  of  the 
Samaritans  "  to  make  ready  **  for  Him.  Unlefls,  indeea 
(though,  as  we  see  on  both  occasions,  otir  Lord's  influ- 
ence over  them  was  not  yet  complete),  we  are  to  attributo 
this  partial  abandonment  of  their  ordinary  scruples  t»i 
the  change  which  His  example  had  already  wrought  it 
them. 
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mblf,  certainty.     It  w;\s  lionnded  northward  by  *hei<lomtn  Code.     This  was  so  severely  pcnwhel,  that 


nnge  of  liilla  which  commences  at  Mount  Caiinel 
on  the  we>t,«unl,  atler  making  a  bend  to  the  south- 
west, runs  almost  due  east  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jonian,  forming  the  southern  boi-der  of  tlfe  plain  o( 
Ksdraelon.     It  touched  towards  the  south,  as  nearly 
as  po^sible,  the  noi-theni  limits  of  Benjamin.    Thus 
it  conipiehended  the  ancient  temtoiy  of  Kphraim, 
and  of  those  Maii&-<sites  who  were  west  of  Jordan. 
"  Its  cliaiacter,"   Josephus   continues,    "is  in  no 
ivspect  ditlerent  fit>m  tiiat  cf  Judaea.    Both  abound 
in  mountains  and  plains,  aJid  ai-e  suited  for  agiicul- 
tuiv,  and   productive,   wooded,  and   full  of  fruits 
both  wild  and  cultivated.    They  are  not  abundantly 
watereii ;  but  much  lain  falls  theie.     The  spnngs 
are  of  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste  ;  and,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  pix)- 
luce   more   milk   than   elsewhere.     But  the    best 
proof  of  their  richness  and  fertility  is  that  both  are 
tiiickly  populateti."     The  accounts  of  modern  tia- 
VHilcrs  contirm  this  description  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian of  the  "goo<l  land"  which  was  allotted  to 
tliiit  jK)werful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  which 
crossed  the  Ionian,  on  the  first  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory.    The  Cuthaeiin  Samai'itans,  however,  pos- 
M>s«ed  only  a  few  towns  and  villages  of  this  large 
area,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of 
llie  district.     Shechem  or  Sychar  (as  it  was  con- 
temptuously designated)  was  their  chief  settlement, 
even  Ijefore  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Samaria, 
probably  beaiuse  it  lay  almost  close  to  Mount  Ge- 
rizini.     Allerwaixls  it  became  more  prominently  so, 
and  there,  on  the  destruction  of  tlie  Temple  on 
Gerizim,  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9, 
§1),  they  built  themselves  a  temple.     The  modem 
rcpi-esentative    of  Shechem   is   Ndblus,  a  corrup- 
ts'ii    of  Neapolis,  or  the  "  New  Town,"  built  by 
Ve>j>asian  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  older  town  which 
was  then  ruined.     At  Nablus  the  Samaritans  have 
still  a  settlement,  consisting  of  about  200  persons. 
Yet  they  obsen-e  the  Law,  and  celebrate  the  Passover 
on  a  siicred  spot  on  Mount  Gerizim,  with  an  exact- 
ness of  minute  ceremonial  which  the  Jews  them- 
selves have  long  intermitted : 

*  guanquam  diruta,  servat 

li^ntn  Trojantun,  et  Veslom  colit  Alba  minurem." 

The  Samaritans  were  very  troublesome  both  to 

their  Jewish  neighbours  and  to  their  Koman  masters, 

*i  the  tirst  century,  A.D.     Pilate  chiistised  tliein  with 

severity  which  led  to  his  own  downfall   (Jaseph. 

Ant.  xviii.  4,  §1),  and  a  slaughter  of   10,»iOU  of 

them  took  place  under  Vespitsian  (//.  J.  iii.  7,  §M'2). 

In  spite  ot  these  reverses  they  increased  gi^eatly  in 

numbers   towards   its  termination,  and  appear  to 

> '     "      into  im{K)rtance  under  I>)sitheus,  who 

*  .   an  apostat-e  Jew.     Kpiphanius  {(uiv. 

II.  i.),  in  the  fointh  century,  considci-» 
tlieui  to  be  the  chief  and  most  dangerous  odver- 
Mi'ies  of  Christianity,  and  he  enumerates  the  several 
iKCts  into  which  they  hiui  by  that  time  divided 
thenist'lves.  They  were  jx>piilarly,  and  even  by 
some  ot  the  Fathere,  contbuudud  with  the  Jews,  in- 
■omuch  that  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  (iospel 
Was  descriljed  as  a  tendency  to  'Xa^^.(^)*n^a^l6i  or 
*\oviaXaiL6s.  This  contusion,  h«>vever,  did  not 
fxtrnd  to  lui  identification  of  the  *.wo  laces.  It  TfaB 
•imply  an  assertion  tliat  their  exti-mr,  opinions  were 
identical.  And  previously  to  in  outiagc  which 
ili«>v  committeil  on  the  Christian:  at  leaiHilis  in  the 
reign  of  Zeno,  towards  tlie  end  ef  the  Mfih  c-entiiry, 
ihf  distuietion  lietween  them  imd    the  Jew: 


WM!» 

•uHirieiitly  known,  and  even  recopnis.xl  in  the  Thco- 1  admitted  it  (S.  i'  I'.  240). 
VOL.  uu 


thcT  sank  into  an  obscurity,  which,  thoujrh  they 
ai'e  jnsi  noticed  by  travellere  of  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  was  scarcely  broken  initil  the 
sixteenth  century.  lu  the  latter  half  of  that  c«n- 
tuiy  a  con-espondence  with  them  was  commenced 
by  Joseph  Scsiliger.  (De  Sacy  has  edited  two  of 
their  letters  to  that  eminent  scholar.)  Job  Ludclf 
i"eceived  a  letter  from  them,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
next  century.  These  three  lettei-s  are  to  be  found  in 
Kichhom's  Repertoriuin  fur  Biblische  iind  Morijen- 
landische  Litteratur,  vol.  xiii.  They  are  of  gp-eat 
archaeological  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely  into 
the  obser\'ances  of  the  Samaritan  ritual.  Among 
other  points  worthy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  incon- 
sistency displayed  by  the  wiiters  in  valuing  them- 
selves on  not  being  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  be 
descendants  of  Joseph.  See  also  De  Sacy's  Cot- 
respondance  des  Samaritains,  &c.,  in  Hotices  et 
Extr.  des  MSS.  do  la  Biblioth.  du  Hoi,  &c.,  vol. 
xii.  And,  tor  more  modern  accounts  of  the  people 
themselves,  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  ii.  280- 
311;  iii.  129-30;  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible 
ii.  46-78 ;  \'an  de  Velde's  Syria  and  Palestine,  ii 
296  seq.  ;  Stanley's  Siruii  and  Palestine,  p.  240 
Kogei-s'  Notices  of  the  Modem  Samaritaiu,  p.  25 ; 
Grove's  account  of  their  Day  of  Atonement  in 
Vacation  Tourists  for  1861  ;  and  Dr.  Stauley's,  ot 
their  Passover,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 
App.  iii. 

The  view  maintained  in  the  above  remarks,  as  to 
the  purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the  New  Samaritans 
is  that  of  Suicer,  Heland,  Hammond,  Dru.sius  in  the 
Critici Sacri,  Maldonatus,  Hengstenberg,  Havemick 
Robinson,  and  Dean  Trench.     The  re.»der  isreferrec 
to  the  very  clear  but  too  biief  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  last  mentioned  learned   writer,  in 
his  Parafjles,  pp.  310,  311,   and  to  the  authori- 
ties, especially  De  Sacy,  which  are  there  quoted. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  "the  world  that  it  was  the 
ancient  view.     We  have  seen  what  Josephus  said, 
and  Origen,  Euscbius,  KpijhanJus,  Chrysostom, and 
Theodoret,  s.ay  the  snme  thing.     Socrates,  it  must 
be  admitted,  calls  the  Samaritans  h.ieiaxi<ft*'*  "^ov 
Sa/wf,    but   he   stands   almost   alone   among   the 
ancients   in   making   this   assertion.      Origen   and 
Cyril  indeed  both  mention  their  claim  to  descent 
from  Jo.seph,  as  evidenced  in  the  statement  of  the 
woman  at  tlie  well,  but  mention  it  only  to  declare 
it  unfounded.     Othei-s,  as  Winer,    Dollinger,  and 
Dr.  Davidson,  have  held  a  different  view,  which 
may  be  expres-sed  thus  in  Dolluiger's  own  words: 
"  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Promised  Ijind  (as 
opposed  to  Judaea  pro{)er)  there  grew  up  a  mingled 
race  which  drew  its  origin  from  the  remnant  cf  the 
Israelites  who  were  leti  Itehind  m  the  country  on 
the  removal  of  the  Ten  Trilies,  and  also  from  the 
heathen  colonists  who  were  transplanted  into  thv 
cities  of  Israel.     Their  religion  was  as  hybrid  aa 
their  extraction:  they  worehipinnl  Jehovah,  but,  in 
addition  to  Ilim,  also  the  heathen  idols  of  Phoenician 
origin  which  they  hat!  brought  fmm  their  native 
land"  {I/eiiienthmn  unit  Jutienthiun,  p.  739,  §'t ). 
If  the  woi-ds  of  Scripture  are  to  be  tjiken  alone,  it 
does  not  appear  how  this  view  is  to  be  maintained. 
At  any  nte,  as  Drusius  observes,  the  only  mixture 
was  that  of  Jewish  apostate  fugitives,  long  after 
Ksarhatldon's  coloniz^ition,  not  at  the  time  of  the 
colonization.     But  modern  as  this  view  it,  it  hna 
for  some  years  l>een  the  ]iopiilar  one,  ami  even  Dr. 
StMiilev  seemK,  though  quite  ini  identally,  to  havf 
lie  Jcee  oot.  liowcver, 
4  B 
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enter  upon  its  defence.  Mr.  Grove  is  also  in  favour 
of  it.     See  his  notice  alreadj  mentioned. 

The  authority  due  to  the  copy  of  the  Law  passessed 
by  the  Samaritans,  »nd  the  detei-mit.  ition  whether 
the  Samaritan  reading  of  Deut.  xxrii.  4,  Gerizim, 
or  that  of  the  Hehrew,  Ebal,  is  to  be  prefeiTed,  are 
discussed  in  the  next  article.  [See  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  ;  Ebal  ;  Gerizim  ;  Shecuem  ; 
Sichem;  Sychar.]  \,I.  A.  H.] 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH,  a  Recen- 
sion of  ti>e  commonly  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
nn'itten  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  (/6n),  or  so-called 
Samaritan  diameter.*  This  recension  is  found 
vaguely  quoted  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  under  the  name  of  "  TlaXaiSraTOv  'E$pcu- 
Khy  rb  Ttapa  'Xa^apfiTa7s,"  in  contriidistinction  to 
the  "  'Efipa'iKhv  rb  irapk  'lovSaiots  ;"  fuither.  as 
*•  Samai-itanorum  Volumina,"  &c.  Thus  Orlgen  on 
Num.  xiii.  1,  .  .  .  .  "  ft  Ka\  auTck  iK  roinuy 
iafiapeiTwu  'EfipatKov  ^eTf$d\ofxfv ;''  and  on 
Num.  x.\i.  13,  ..."  ft  ^r  fj.6vots  tuv  "Zafiaptntiv 
fvpofjLfv,"  &c.  .leiome.  Pro],  to  Kings:  "Saraaritani 
etiam  Pentateuchum  Moysis  totidem  (?  22,  like  the 
"  Hebrews,  Syrians  and  Chaldaeans")  litteris  habent, 
figuris  tautum  et  apicibus  discrepantes."  Also  on  Gal. 
iii.  10,  "  quam  ob  causam  " — (viz.  'EiriKaripaTOS 
iras  %i  ovK  iix/xfVfi  iv  iraffi  To7y  yeypafXfi(vois, 
being  quoted  there  from  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  where  the 

Masoretic  text  has  only  DN  O^p*  n!?  "IB'K  inN 
riKTn  minn  ^lin — "cursed  be  he  that  contirmeth 
not'>  the  words  of  this  Law  to  do  them ;"  while  the 
LXX.  re,ids  xas  &v6pwiros  .  .  iraffi  rois  XSyoii) 
— "  quam  ob  causam  Samaritanorum  Hebraeii  vo- 
lumina relegens  inrem  73  sci-iptum  ease ;"  and  he 
foithwith  charges  the  Jews  with  having  deliberately 

taken  out  the  73,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
bound  indkidually  to  all  the  ordinances :  foi-getting 
at  the  same  time  that  this  same  ?3  occurs  in  tlie 
very  next  chapter  of  the  Masoretic  text  (Deut.  xxviii. 
lo): — "AUhSs  commandments  and  his  statutes." 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  observes  that  the  l.X.X.  and 
the  Sam.  Pent,  agree  against  the  Received  Text  in 
the  number  of  years  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  certain  words  (Gen. 
iv.  8),  wanting  in  the  Hebiew,  but  found  in  the  .Sa- 
maritan. The  same  remark  is  made  bv  Procopius 
of  Gaza  with  respect  to  Deut.  i.  6;  Num.  x.  10, 
X.  9,  &c.  Other  passages  are  noticed  by  Diodorus, 
the  Greek  Scholiast,  &c.  The  Talmud,  on  the  other 
hand,  mentions  the  Sam.  Pent,  distinctly  and  (»n- 
temptuously  as  a  clumsily  forged  recoi-d  :  "  You 
have  falsified*  your  Pentateuch,"  said  R.  Eliezer  b. 
Shimon  to  the  Samai-itan  scribes,  with  reference  to 
a  passage  in  Deut.  xi.  30,  where  the  well-understood 
woi-d  Shechem  was  gi-atuitously  inserted  after  "  the 
flains  of  Moreh," — "and  you  have  not  profited 
aught  by  it"  (comp.  Jer.  s'otah  21  b,  cf.  17  ;  Babli 
33  b).  On  another  occasion  they  are  ridiculed  on 
account  of  their  ignorance  ofoueof  the  simplest  rules 
of  Hebrew  Grammar,  displayed  in  their  Pentateuch; 
viz.  the  use  of  the  H  locjile  (unknown,  however, 
according  to  Jer.  Meg.  6,  2,  also  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem).  ''Who  Ims  caused  you  to  blunder f 
•aid  R.  Shimon  b.  Eliezer  to  them  ;  referring  to  their 

"  nMeu'S.  xv^'  nnay  inD.  as  distinguished 

'»<"n  «r\\V'  nniD'N  nriD-  Comp.  Synti  21  b,  Jer. 
Jileg.  5,  2 ;  Toslfta  Synh.  4  ;  Syuhedr.  22  a  .Meg.  Jer. 
I.  £.  8ot3  Jet.  7,  2.  sq. 
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abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ordinance  of  marrying  the 
deceased  brother's  wife  (Deut.  xxv.  5  fl'.), — through 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  in  question,  whi(-h 
enjoins  that  the  wife  of  the  dead  t..an  shall  not  be 
"without"  to  a  stmnger,  but  that  the  brother 

should  mairy  her:  they,  however,  taking  nvinil 
(  =  }»inb)  to  be  an  epithet  of  nK'K,  "  wife,"  tnin.>- 
lated  "  the  outer  vcife,"  i.  e.  the  betrothed  only 
{Jer.  Jebam.  3,  2,  Ber.  R.,  &c.). 

Down  to  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  however,  no  copy  of  this  divergent  Code  of 
Liws  hatl  reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  fiction,  and  the  plain  words  of  the  Chuich- 
Fathers — the  better  known  authorities — who  quote'! 
jt,  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpretations.  Sud- 
denly, in  1616,  Pietro  della  Valle,  one  of  the  fii-st  di.v 
coverers  also  of  the  Cuneifonn  inscriptions,  acquired 
a  complete  Codex  from  the  Samaritans  in  Dama-scus. 
In  1623  it  was  presented  by  Achille  Harley  de  Sancy 
to  the  Library  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628 
theve  appeared  a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Mo- 
rinus  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of  tlie  LXX, 
Thiee  yeai-s  later,  shortly  iefore  it  was  published 
in  the  Paris  Polyglott, — whence  it  was  copied,  with 
few  emendations  from  other  codices,  by  Walton. — 
Morinus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  his  Exercitationes 
Ecclesiasticae  in  ntrumque  Samaritanorum  Penta- 
teuchum, in  which  he  pronounced  the  newly  found 
Codex,  with  all  its  innumerable  Variants  from  the 
Masoretic  text,  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the 
latter :  in  fact,  the  unconditional  and  speedy  emen- 
dation of  the  Received  Text  thereby  was  urged  most 
authoritatively.  .And  now  the  impulse  was  given 
to  one  of  the  fierce.st  and  most  barren  literal y  and 
theological  controversies :  of  which  more  anon.  Be- 
tween 1620  and  1630  six  additional  copies,  partly 
complete,  paitly  incomplete,  were  acquire*!  by 
Ussher :  five  of  which  he  dejwsited  in  English 
libraiies,  while  one  was  sent  to  De  Dieu,  and  has 
disnpjieared  mysteriously.  .Another  Coilex,  now  in 
the  Ambiosian  Library  at  Milan,  was  brought  to 
Italy  in  1621.  Peiresc  procured  two  more,  one  of 
which  was  placeil  in  the  Royal  Librai  y  of  Paris,  and 
one  in  the  Barbe'ini  at  Rome.  Thus  the  number  of 
MSS.  in  luuope  gradually  grew  to  sixteen.  During 
the  present  century  another,  but  very  fragmentary 
copy,  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library.  A  copy 
of  the  entire'?)  Pentateuch,  with  Targum  (?  Sam. 
Version),  in  parallel  columns,  4to.,  on  parchment, 
was  brought  fi-om  A^dblus  by  Mr.  Grove  in  1861, 
for  the  Court,  of  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is. 
Single  portions  of  the  Sara.  Pent.,  in  a  more  or 
less  defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  occurrence 
in  Europe. 

Respecting  the  external  condition  of  these  MSS., 
it  may  be  observed  that  their  sizes  vary  from  12mo. 
to  folio,  and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  found 
among  them.  The  lettei-s,  whicli  are  of  a  size  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  book,  exhibit  none  of  those 
varieties  of  shape  so  frequent  in  the  Masor.  Text ; 
such  as  majuscules,  minuscules,  sus))ended,  inverted 
lettei-s,  &c.  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton- 
piper  ;  the  ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases  save  the 
scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at  N6bhu,  the  letters 
of  which  are  in  gold.     There  are  neither  vowels, 

•>  The  A.  v.,  followint;  the  LXX,  »a(J  perbcfc  L'-thcr. 
has  inserted  the  word  aXl 
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tOPtntA,  nor  diacritiial  poinb.  The  iodiridniil  words 
«»  sepnrated  from  ku  h  other  by  a  dot.  Greater  i 
or  wn.-illr'-  divisions  of  the  t«xt  are  marked  by  two 
dot.:  Diaced  one  above  the  other,  and  by  an  asterisK. 
\  sm.-Ul  line  above  a  consonant  indicates  a  [>eculiar 
iieanuig  of  tlie  woixi,  an  unusual  fonn,  a  passive,  j 
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and  the  like :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contiivanoe  to  bespeak 
attention.'  The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  into 
nine  hundred  ani  sixty-four  paragrajJis,  or  Aa?*tii, 
the  teiinination  of  which  is  indicated  by  these  figures 
= ,  .*.,  or  <.  At  the  end  of  each  book  the  numbe 
of  its  divisions  is  stateii  thus: — 


31  DTINO  r^*P  *  |V^t<"in  nSJO  ntn  [Masoret.  Cbi.  12  Sidras  (rarshioth).  60  Cbaptrrs]. 
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The  Sam.  Pent.itcuch  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii.  15 
;%-iii.  8,  in  Hebrew  Text),  where  the  words  ''  Middle 
of  theThorah  "•  are  found.  At  the  end  of  each  MS. 
the  year  of  the  copying,  the  name  of  the  scribe,  and 
also  that  of  the  proprietor,  are  usually  stateu.  Yet 
their  dates  are  not  always  trustworthy  when  given, 
and  very  ditlicult  to  be  conjectured  when  entirely 
omitted,  since  the  Samaritan  letters  afford  no  internal 
evidence  of  the  peiiod  in  which  they  were  written. 
To  none  of  the  M.SS.,  however,  which  have  as  yet 
reachekl  Kurope,  can  be  assigned  a  higher  date  than 
the  10th  Christian  century.  The  hcroll  used  in 
ydhlus  bears — so  the  Samaritans  pretend — the  fol- 
lowing insciiption : — "  I,  Abisha,  son  of  Pinehas, 
son  of  tlenzar,  .<on  of  Aaron  the  Priest, — upon 
tliem  be  the  Grace  of  Jehovah !  To  His  honour 
have  I  wn'tten  this  Holy  Law  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Tabemacle  of  Testimony  on  the  Mount  Geiizim, 
Heth  El,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  taking  pos- 
session '.f  the  Lind  of  Canaiui,  and  all  its  boundaries 
arounu  it,  by  the  Children  of  Israel.  I  praise  Jeho- 
vah." (Letter  of  Meshalmah  b.  Ab  Sechuah,  Cod. 
19,791,  Add.  M.SS.  Brit.  Mus.  Omp.  h'pist.  Sam. 
Sichemitarum  ad  Jobum  Ludolphum,  Cizae,  1688  ; 
Antiq.  Eccl.  Orient,  p.  123;  Huntingtoni  Epist. 
pp.  49l  56  ;  Eichhorn's  liepertonum  f.  bibl.  unci 
morf  /at.,  torn,  is.,  &c.)  But  no  European'  h.u; 
ever  succee<ie<i  in  Hnding  it  in  this  scroll,  howevei- 
gi-eat  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  search  (comp. 
Eichhoi-n,  Einleit.  ii.  1.'12);  and  even  if  it  had  been 
founri,  it  would  not  have  deserved  the  slightest 
credence. 

We  have  briefly  stated  above  that  the  Exercita- 
tiones  of  Moi  inus,  which  pLiced  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch far  above  the  Iteieived  Text  in  point  of  ge- 
nuineness,— jiartly  on  account  of  its  agi-eeing  in 
many  places  with  the  Septuagint,  and  i>a.-tly  on 
aaount  of  its  superior  "  lucidity  and  hannony," — 
excite>i  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hiindi-ed  yeans  one 
f*"  the  most  extraordinary  controversies  on   record. 

lai-acteristir-ally  enough,  however,  this  was  set  at 
•^t  once  for  all  by  the  very  first  systematic  inves- 
tigation of  the  point  at  issue.  It  would  now  appear 
as  if  the  unqu>«tioning  rapture  with  which  every 
new  lifi  I  ■  V  was  I'onnerly  hailed,  the  \n- 

ns'eaii  '■  the  Masoretic  (.Iewish~;  Text, 

the  gen.  ..  ,  .,...,;,ce  for  the  LXX.,  the  defective 
•  ite  of  sjemitic  studies,— ai  if,  we  lay,  ail  these  put 
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*  ^}ir\  ,nd  r\}r\,  iy  and  *iy.  la-i  and  137. 

^K  .nd  ^tf.  SSK*  and  !?DN\  N-}|5»  and  N^j?*. 
C  and  {^,  the  (affixes  at  the  end  of  a  word,  tbe  H  with- 
out a  dugwh.  kc,,  are  thus  pointed  out  to  the  reader. 

'  It  w,iild  iipp.«r.  buwever  (see  Aicbdeacon  TatUm's 
ilMic*  Ic  the  raiihrmm,  \o.  4,  May  H  IH«2)  mat  Mr. 
lievysoh.n,  u  p<  iv.n  lately  uitacl.od  ti)  tb«'  Itatiiar  «t»fl  tv 


together  were  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon that  men  of  any  critical  acumen  could  (or 
one  moment  not  only  place  the  Sam.  Pent,  on  a  p;»r 
with  the  Masoretic  Text,  but  even  raise  it,  uncon- 
ditionally, far  above  it.  There  w.xs  indeed  another 
cause  at  work,  especially  in  the  first  period  of  the  dis- 
pute :  it  was  a  controversial  spirit  which  pronipted 
Morinus  and  his  followei-s,  Cappellus  and  othei-s,  to 
prove  to  the  Reformei-s  what  kind  of  value  was  to 
be  attached  to  their  authority:  the  receiAed  form  of 
the  Bible,  upon  which  and  which  alone  they  pro- 
fes-sed  to  take  their  stand ; — it  was  now  evident  that 
nothing  short  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  inspiiation  of  which  the  Scriptures  were 
interpreted  and  expounded  by  the  Roman  Church, 
could  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  "  Aniviioriniaiis" — De  Muys,  Hottinger,  St. 
Morinus,  Buxtorf,  Fuller,  I.eus<len,  Pfeifler,  &c. — 
instead  of  patiently  and  critictlly  examining  the 
subject  and  refuting  their  adversaiies  by  arguments 
which  were  within  their  reach,  as  they  aie  within 
ours,  directed  their  attacks  against  the  persons  of 
the  Morinians,  and  thus  their  misguided  zeal  lefl 
the  question  of  tlie  superiority  of  the  New  Document 
over  the  Old  where  they  found  it.  Of  higher  value 
were,  it  is  true,  the  labouis  of  Simon,  Le  Clerc, 
Walton,  &c.,  at  a  later  period,  who  proi-eeilcd 
eclectically,  rejecting  many  leulings,  and  adopting 
otliei-s  which  seemed  prefeialle  to  those  of  the  Old 
Text.  Houbigant,  however,  with  une.xampled  igno- 
nxnce  and  obstinacy,  returne<l  to  Morinus'  first  no- 
tion— already  generally  abandoned — of  the  unques- 
tionable and  thorough  sujieriority.  He,  again,  was 
followed  more  or  less  closely  by  Kennicott,  Al.  a  St. 
.Aquilino,  Lobstein,  Geddes,  and  othera.  The  discus- 
sion was  taken  up  once  moie  on  the  other  side, 
chiefly  by  Ravius,  who  succeeded  in  finally  dis)>osing 
of  this  point  of  the  superiority  [Excrcitt.  Phil,  in 
ffotilnij.  Prol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1755).  It  was  from  his 
ilay  foi-wai-d  allowed,  almost  on  all  hands,  that  the 
Masoretic  Text  was  the  genuic  one,  but  that  in 
doubtful  cases,  when  meStimaritan  had  an  "unques- 
tionably cleai'er  "  rending-  this  was  to  be  adopted, 
sinct  a  certain  amotmt  of  value,  however  limiteit, 
did  attach  to  it.  Michaclis,  Eichhoni,  Bertholdt, 
Jahn,  and  the  majority  of  modem  critics,  adhered 
to  this  opinion.  Here  the  matter  rested  until  1815, 
when  Gesenius  (De  Pent.  Sam.  Orijine,  Indole, 


Jenualeni,  Aoi  found  tbe  Insert |Xlii«i  In  qucsUun  "gotr^ 
through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  Text  of  the  Itrca. 
loffue,  and  exteiiilliig  thrtxigb  three  roliimns."  Consider- 
Inx  that  the  Sanurltutis  themselves  tokl  liLiitiiiKtun, 
"  that  this  Inscription  bad  bevn  In  their  scroll  onre.  lut 
must  have  been  eraned  by  some  wicked  hrr" "  ti,ij 
stsrtlins  piece  of  h.fonnation  mnst  be  rcceiv<-d  w.;k 
extreme  -autinn  :— no  lesn  mj  than  ih*-  other  nifre  or  le« 
vaRue  »tnri-ment«  with  rmpt-cl  lo  the  laliours  and  j*. 
ten«!.d  dlnciiverloa  of  Mr.  \A-\ywih\i.     Sec  tMiie^  j>,  1 1|\ 

4b. 
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ft  Auctoritate)  abolished  the  remnant  of  tht 
authority  of  the  Sam.  Pent.  So  masterly,  lucid, 
and  clear  aie  his  arguments  and  his  proofs,  that 
Uiei-e  has  been  and  will  be  no  further  question  as 
>«  the  absence  of  all  value  in  this  liecension,  and  in 
its  pi-etended  emendations.  In  fact,  a  glance  at  the 
systematic  an-angement  of  the  variants,  of  which 
he  first  of  all  betiiought  hims«'lf,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  convince  the  reader  at  once  that  they  are  for  the 
mopt  part  mere  blundere,  arising  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  first  elements  of  grammai-  and 
•xegesis.  That  others  owe  their  existence  to  a  studimi 
design  of  conforming  cei-tain  passages  to  the  Sama- 
riian  mode  of  thought,  speech,  and  faith — moie 
especially  to  show  that  the  Mount  Oerizin»,  upon 
which  their  temple  stood,  was  the  spot  chosen  and 
indicated  by  God  to  Moses  as  the  one  upon  which 
He  desired  to  be  worshipped-^  Finally,  that  others 
ai-e  due  to  a  tendency  towards  removing,  as  well  as 
hnguistic  shoitcomiugs  would  allow,  all  that  seemed 
obscure  or  in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards 
filling  up  all  apparent  imperfections: — either  by 
repetitions  or  by  means  of  newly-invented  and 
badly-fitting  words  and  phrases.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  premised  that,  except  two  alterations  (Ex. 
xiii.  7,  where  the  Sam.  reads  •'  Sir  days  shalt 
thou  eat  unleavened  bread,"  instead  of  the  received 
•'  Seven  days,"  and  the  change  of  the  woi-d  H^nn, 
•'  There  shall  not  be,"  into  n'nn>  "  live"  Deut. 
ixiii.  18),  the  Mosaic  laws  and  ordinances  them- 
selves are  nowhere  tampered  with. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  specimens  of  these 
once  so  highly  prized  variants  before  the  reader,  in 
order  that  he  may  judge  for  himself.  We  shall 
follow  in  this  the  commonly  received  arrangement 

»  For  "ins*.  "  He  loili  elect"  (the  spot),  the  Sam. 
always  puts  in3i  "  He  hcu  elected"  (viz.  Gerizini).  See 
below. 

**  D'^ySJ*  "3*  must  be  a  misprint. 

*  Thus  D*  is  found  in  the  Samar.  for  D7  of  the  Ma- 

soretic  T.;  fjl  '<"•  D'-i  1*  for  )'  ;  DH'Sx  for  QH^X  ; 
nniNO  '•"■  nii^D"  *c. :  sometimes  a  ^  Is  put  even 
where  the  Heb.  T.  has,  in  acconiance  with  the  gram- 
matical rulea,  only  a  short  vowel  or  a  sheva: — VJQin  '* 
found  for  VJDn ;  flVJIK  for  ni^JK. 

» 13m.  nn.  ^xn.  become  i3n:K,  non.  rhan- 

•n  "MPi)  becomes  n>3ni  <  flCI  '*  emendated  into 
niD^I ;  Xl*  (verb  H"^)  into  nN"»* ;  ^e  final }  —of  the 
3rd  pers.  fem.  plur.  fut.  into  T\i. 

•  •>331J»»  is  shortened  Into  p^5J>,  ^n»n  '"to  n^H- 

"•  Masculine  are  made  the  words  QJj?  (Gen.  xlix.  20) 
iyEJ>  (Deut.  XV.  7,  kc),  niPIO  (Gen.  xxxli.  9);  feminine 
the  words  V'^ii  (Gen.  xiii.  ti),  n~n  (Deut  x.xviii.  25), 
CDJ  (Gen.  xlvi.  25,  &c.) ;  wherever  the  word  "lyj  occurs 
In  the  sense  of  "  girl,"  a  n  is  added  at  the  end  (Gen.  xxiv. 
14,  Sec). 

■"  31t?*1  "IvH  "ISIE'^V  "  the  waters  returned  conti- 
nually," is  transformed  into  )^^  IS^H  IHItJ^'l.  "  l^ey 
returned,  they  went  and  they  returned"  (Gen.  viii.  3). 
Where  the  Infin.  is  used  as  an  adverb,  e.  g.  pmn  (Gen. 
rxi.  16),  "  far  ofl","  it  is  altered  into  np^mri'  "  she  went 
far  away,"  which  renders  the  passage  almost  unintelligible. 

■f  Dliy  for  Q-i>y  (Gen.  iii.  10,  11);  1^'  for  1^1  (xi. 
30)  ;  D*")1QV  lor  the  collective  "JlQ^'  (xv.  10);  fllDN. 
"  female  servants,"  for  mniDN  (XX.  18);  nni30  N"l'1 
n2'\Q  O  for  the  adverbial  31J3  (xlix.  15) ;  'nni  for 
fiTI'lS  (El-  xxvl.  26,  making  it  depend  from  '<'i]}); 
O,  In  the  onusoal  sense  of  "  from  it"  (comp.  1  K.  xvii. 
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of  Gesenms,  who  diridi!s  all  these  i°eadings  into  eight 
classes ;  to  which,  as  wt  shall  afterwaitls  show, 
Frankel  has  suggested  the  .tdditia4  of  two  or 
three  others,  while  Kirchheim  (in  his  Hebrew 
work  jnOlB'  'D^^}  enumei-ata  thirteen,^  which 
we  will  name  hereafler. 

1.  The  first  class,  then,  consists  of  readings  by 
which  emendations  of  a  gi-ammatical  nature  ti»ve 
been  attempted. 

(a.)  The  quiescent  lettei-s,  or  so-called  matres 
lectionis,  are  supplied.' 

(6.)  The  more  poetical  foims  of  the  pronouns, 
probably  less  known  to  the  Sam.,  are  altered  into 
the  more  common  ones.* 

(c.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing  appa- 
rently incomplete  tonus  is  noticeable  in  the  flexion 
of  the  verbs.  The  apocopated  or  short  future  is 
ilteied  into  the  regulai-  future." 

((/.)  On  the  other  hand  the  paragogical  lettei-s  1  and 
'  at  the  end  of  nouns,  are  almost  univei-sally  struck 
3ut  by  the  Sam.  con-ector  ;■  and,  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  nouns  of  a  common  gender,  he 
has  given  them  gendei-s  accoi-ding  to  his  fancy.* 

[e.)  The  infin.  absol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  manner 
possible,  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  verb.' 

For  obsolete  or  raie  forms,  the  modern  and  more 
common  ones  have  been  substituted  in  a  great  num 
ber  of  places.^ 

2.  The  second  class  of  variants  consists  of  glosses 
and  inteipretations  received  into  the  text :  glosses, 
moreover,  in  which  the  Sam.  not  unfi-equeutly 
coincides  with  the  LXX.,  and  which  are  in  many 
cases  evidently  derived  by  both  fiom  some  ancient 
Targum.' 

3.  The  third  class   exhibits   conjectural   emen- 


13),  ts  altered  into  HSBD  (Lev.  ii.  2) ;  HTI  '«  wrongly 

put  for  ♦n  (3rd  p.  s.  m.  of  <»n  =75^*)  >  '\]}'  *^^  obsolete 
form,  is  replaced  by  the  more  recent  TJ?  (Num.  xxi.  15) 
the  unusual  fem.  termination  *"  (comp.  7t2*3X) 
?'3'5N'  '"  elongated  into  n*-  ;  IHC  '^  the  emendation 
for  VCJ*  (Deut.  xxii.  1);  <-|n  for  '^IH  (Deut.  xxxlii. 
15),  etc. 

'  nCNI  C^K.  "man  and  woman,"  used  by  Gen.  vli.2 
of  animals,  is  changed  into  HSpJl  131'  "  """^e  and 
female;"  VX3C  (Gen.  xxiv.  60),  "his haters,"  becomes 
VS'IK-  "'='*  enemies;"  for  PQ  (indefin.)  is  substituted 
riDIKD »  NT>  "  he  will  see,  choose,"  is  amplified  by  a 
i^,  "  for  himself ;"  I^H  I^H  is  transformed  Into  njH 

Ii:*  nK'K  (Lev.  xJii.  10);  Q]}^2  bi<  'nba  "^^l] 

(Num.  xxlil.  4),  "  And  God  met  Bileam,"  becomes  with 
the  &.m.  '2  riK  W  nN'?D  XV»M.  "  and  an  Angtl 
of  the  lAird  found  iJileam;"  HK'Kn  '?]?  (Gen.  xx.  3), 
"  for  the  woman,"  is  amplified  into  nK*Nn  riHIN  7])t 
"for  the  sake  of  the  woman:"  for  ^H^J^V  from  133 
(obsol.,  comp.  tJsSo)'  ^  pi'  *T33?>  "  those  thai  are  be- 
fore me,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  those  who  will  come 
after  me ;"  "^Vril,  "  and  she  emptied  "  (ber  pitcher  into 
the  trough.  Gen.  xxlv.  20),  has  made  room  for  *T*"nnV 
"  and  she  took  down ;"  HDK'  *myi3.  "  ^  ^''l'  ™e«* 
there "  (A.  V.,  Ex.  xxlx.  43),  is  made  DK>  *ntJm3. 
"I  shall  be  [searched]  found  there;"  Num.  xxii.  15, 
before  the  words  n3p3  /"D  Dn^^nH.  "Have  yoa  spared 
the  life  of  every  female  ?"  a  n?27,  "  Why,"  is  inserted 
(LXX.);  for  X"lpN  niH*  DK'  O  ("eut.  xxjiii.  3) 
'•  If  I  call  the  name  of  Jehovah.'  the  Sam.  hM  DSt*3 
"  In  the  name,"  etc 
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dal.onf — sometiraeR   far  from   happy^-of  i-eal   or 
imaginary  difficulties  in  the  Masorotic  t«Tt.* 

4.  The  fourth  clans  exhibits  readings  in  which  ap- 
parent deficiencies  have  been  corrected  or  supplied 
from  parallel  pasj>ages  in  the  common  t«xt.  Gen. 
xviii.  29,  30,  for  "  I  shall  not  do  it," '  "  I  shall  not 
destroy""  is  substituted  fixmi  Gen.  xviii.  28,  31,  32. 
Gen  xxxvii.  4,  VHX,  "  his  brethren,"  is  replaced  by 
V33,  "  his  sons,"  fiom  the  fonrier  vei-se.  One  of  the 
most  curious  specimens  of  the  endeavours  of  the 
Samaritan  Codex  to  render  the  readings  as  smooth 
and  consistent  as  possible,  is  its  uniform  spelling  of 
proper  nouns  like  IIJI*.  Jethro,  occasionally  spelt 
^n*  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Moses'  father-in-law — a 
man  who,  according  to  the  Midrash  (Sifri),  had  no 
less  than  aev^n  names ;  ytlH*  (Jehoshua),  into 
A'hich  foiTO  it  corrects  the  shoi-ter  ydil  (Hoshea) 
when  it  occurs  in  the  Masoretic  Codex.  More  fre- 
quent still  are  the  additions  of  single  words  and 
short  phrases  inserted  from  parallel  p>as8ages,  where 
the  Hebrew  taxt  appeared  too  concise:* — unneces- 
sary, often  exceesively  absurd  interpolations. 

5.  The  ffth  class  is  an  extension  of  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding,  and  comprises  larger  phrases, 
additions,  and  repetitions  from  pai-allel  passages. 
Whenever  anything  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
done  or  said  previously  by  Moses,  or  where  a  com- 
mand of  God  is  related  as  being  executed,  the 
whole  speech  bearing  upon  it  is  repeated  again  at 
hill  length.  These  tedious  and  always  sujierfluous 
repetitions  are  most  frequent  in  Exodus,  both  in  the 
record  of  the  plagues  and  in  the  many  interpola- 
tions from  Deuteronomy. 

6.  To  the  sixth  class  belong  those  "  emendations  " 


•  The  ellipllc  use  of  *1^>,  frequent  both  In  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  being  ertdently  unknown  to  the  emeiidalor,  he 
alters  the  n'yi^  njK'  HND  jaVil  («en.xvii.l7),  "shall 
•  ckild  be  bom  unto  him  that  is  a  hundred  years  old  i" 
Into  n»7m.  "shall  I  beget?"  Gen.xxiv.62,  K13D  N3. 
"  he  came  from  going  "  (A.  V.  *  from  the  way  ")  to  the 
well  of  I.«hai-roi,  the  Sam.  alters  Into  ")31D3  X3> 
"  in  or  through  the  desert"  (LXX.,  Sta  t^?  ep>|>iou).  In 
Gen.  xxx.  34,  inm3  'H*  1^  jH.  "  Behold,  may  It  be 

according  to  thy  word,"  the  yp  (Arab.  A)  U  transfonned 
•nio  K?.  "*nd  *f  not^let  It  be  like  thy  word."  Gen. 
all.  32,  D1?nn  niiCrn  ?jn.  «  And  for  that  the  dieam 

was  doubled,"  becomes  'n  n^JC  n?yi.  "  The  dream 
rose  a  second  time,"  which  is  both  on-Hebrew,  and 
diametrically  oppoaed  to  the  sense  and  construction  of 
the  passage.  Better  is  the  emendation  Gen.  xUx.  10, 
V?3T  p3D  "  from  between  his  feet,"  Into  "  from 
among  his  banners,"  V731  p30-  K«-  *'•  '8,  all  but 
five  of  the  Sam.  Codd.  read  ^ly^  D^iy^.  "  '<"■  ever  and 
longer,"  instead  of  ny^,  the  common  form,  '*  evermore." 

Ex.  xxxlv.  7,  np3*  to  njpiV  "  that  wUl  by  no  means 

dear  tke  lin,"  becomes  nj53^  V  njjjl,  "  and  the  inno- 
cent to  Kim  shall  be  Innocent,"  against  both  the  parallel 
paaaages  and  the  obvious  sense.    The  somewhat  difllcult 

<DD*  VOY  -  and  they  did  no*,  cease  "  (A.  V.,  Kam.  xL 
26),  reappears  as  a  still  more  obactire  c(»;]ectural  -ICDK^ 
which  we  would  venture  to  transhsta  **  they  were  not 
(altand  In."  in  the  sense  of  "killed:"  instead  of' 
•Itfter  the  1K«33X.  "congregated,"  of  the  Sam.  Vera.,  «r 
Caslell's  "  ountinuenmt,"  or  It'-ubigant's  and  Datbra 
"oocvcnerant"  Num.  xxl.:e.  'iie  ^U,  '  At"  (UQ»t)  Is 
Nuanditted  into  1^,  "  as  far  as,"  s  perfectly  meantnglesa 
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of  passages  vid  woi-ds  of  the  Hebrew  text  which 
contain  something  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  th» 
Samaritans,  on  account  either  of  historicil  inipitv 
baljjlity  or  apimrent  want  of  dignity  in  the  teiiw 
applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Sam.  I'ent. 
no  one  in  the  ante<Iiluvian  times,  begets  his  first 
son  after  he  has  lived  150  years  :  but  one  hundred 
yeai-s  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before,  and 
added  after  the  birth  of  the  first  son.  Thus  Jared, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Text,  begot  at  162  yeai-s, 
lived  afterwards  800  years,  and  "  all  his  years  were 
962  years ;"  accoi-ding  to  the  Sam.  he  begot  when 
only  62  years  old,  lived  afterwards  785  years,  "  and 
all  his  years  were  847."  After  the  Deluge  the 
opposite  method  is  followed.  A  hundred  or  fitly 
yeai-s  are  added  before  and  subtracted  after  the  be- 
getting: E.g.  Arphaxad,  who  in  the  Common  Text 
is  35  years  old  when  he  begets  Shelah,  and  lived 
afterwards  403  years :  in  all  438 — is  by  the  Sam. 
made  135  years  old  when  he  begets  Shelah,  and 
lives  only  303  years  afterwards  =  438.  (The  LXX. 
has,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  psycholc^ical  and 
chronological  notions,  altered  the  Text  in  the  oppo- 
site manner.  [See  Seituagint.])  An  exceedingly 
important  and  often  discussed  emendation  of  this 
class  is  the  passage  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which  in  oui 
text  reads,  •'  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years."  The  Samaritan  (supported  by  LXX. 
Cod.  Al.)  has  "  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Isi-ael,  [and  their  fathers  who  durelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt — 4v  yp  Aiyvirr<i> 
Kal  iv  7p  Kavoai/]  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years:"  an  interpolation  of  very  late  date  indeed 


reading ;  only  that  the  *iy,  "  city,"  as  we  saw  above,  was 
a  word  unknown  to  the  Sam.  The  somewhat  uncommon 
words  (Num.  xl.  32).  mOC*  DPI^  llltStJ'M.  "  and  they 
(the  people)  spread  them  all  abroad,'"  are  transposed  intc 

ntOlnC'  Dn^  ipnCM.  "and  they  slaughtered  for 
themselves  a  slaughter."  Dent.  xxvliL  37,  the  word 
ntSp^,  "  an  astonisliment "  (A.  V.),  very  rarely  uised  in 
this  sense  (Jer.  xix.  8,  xxv.  9),  becomes  DtJ'?,  "  to  a 
name,"  t. «.,  a  bad  name.  Deut  xxzilL  6,  YT\0  S*1^1 
TBDO>  "May  his  men  be  a  multitude,"  the  Sam.,  with 
its  characteristic  aversion  to,  or  rather  ignorance  of,  the 
use  of  poetical  diction,  reads  IBDO  IRNO  'H^l.  "May 
there  be/rom  Aim  a  multitude,"  thereby  trying  perhaps 
to  encounter  also  the  apparent  dtlBcalty  of  the  word 
*1DDD>  standing  for  "  a  great  number."  Anything  mor« 
absurd  than  the  ^riXD  '»  this  place  could  hardly  be 
Imagined.  A  few  verses  farther  on,  the  uncommon  use 
of  \q  in  the  phrase  ^D^p^  )P  (DeuL  xzxlU.  11),  as 
"  lest,"  "not,"  caiued  the  no  leas  nnfortonate  alteration 
^SO^iP^  ^P,  so  that  the  latter  part  ol  the  passage,  "  smiu 
through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him.  and  of 
them  that  hate  him,  tiiot  they  riM  not  ofiaU*,"  bccomet 
■*  Kho  wiU  roue  Ihemt^—bunn  alike  of  meaning  and 
of  poetry.  For  the  nnnsnal  and  poetical  ^K3^  (l>eat 
xxxlll.  25;  A.  V.  "thy  strength").  ^3"  *•  •o«g«>tedj 
a  word  about  the  signlflcanoe  of  which  the  oommentatora 
are  at  a  greater  low  even  than  aboat  that  of  the  original. 

'  n^H  i6-  •  n»ncK  vh     . 

•  Thus  in  Gen.  I.  14.  the  words  inXH  b]J  TKH?. 
"  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,"  are  inseru-d  from  ver.  17 ; 

Gen.  xi.  8,  the  word  713D^.  "and  a  tower,"  is  added 
fWwi  ver.  4;  Gon.  xxlv.  22,  HDK  hV-  '  •*  ""  face" 
(nose),  is  added  from  ver  47,  so  thai  t\,r  former  verae 
reads  "  And  the  man  took  (np*1  for  Q\if^))  a  goidcu  iui|| 
'  upon  hor  fao*.  *• 
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Again,  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  •*  And  Ood  Ti  hadl  finished 
(^2^.  ?  jiupei-f.)  on  the  seventh  d^y,"  ♦y»nE'n  v. 
aJteml  into  <t^n,  "  the  sixth,"  list  God's  rest 
on  the  Sabbath-diiy  might  seem  incomplete  (LXX.). 
In  Gen.  xxix.  3,  8,  "  We  cannot,  until  ail  the  flocks 
be  gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll  the  stone 
from  the  mouth  of  the  well,"  O'lHy,  "  flocks," 
is  replaced  by  O'VII,  "  shepherds,"  since  the  flo<:ks 
contd  not  roll  the  stone  from  the  well :  the  cor- 
rector not  being  apparently  aware  that  in  common 
parlance  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  ••'  they" 
occasionally  refers  to  cei-tain  not  pirticularly  sj»e- 
cified  persons.  Well  may  Gesenius  ask  what  this 
corrector  would  have  made  of  Is.  xiexvii.  [not 
xxxvi.]  36 :  "  And  when  they  arose  in  the  morning, 
behold  they  were  all  dead  coi-pses."  The  surpassing 
reverence  of  the  Samaritan  is  shown  in  passages  like 
Ex.  xxiv.  10,  "  and  they  beheld  God," '  which 
is  transmuted  into  "  and  they  held  by,  clung  tu, 
God  "  ' — a  reading  certainly  less  in  hannony  with 
the  following — "and  they  ate  and  drank." 

7.  The  seventh  class  comprises  what  we  micht 
briefly  call  Samaiitanisms,  i.  e.  certain  Hebrew 
forms,  ti'anslated  into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan ; 
and  here  the  Sam.  Codices  vary  consideraLly  among 
themselves, — as  far  as  the  very  impm-fect  collation  of 
them  has  hitherto  shown — some  having  retained 
the  Hebrew  in  many  places  where  the  othei-s  have 
adopted  the  new  equivalents.' 

8.  The  eighth  and  hist  class  contjiins  alterations 
made  in  favour  or  on  behalf  of  Sainaritiin  theology, 
hermeneutics,  and  domestic  woi-ship.  Thus  the 
word  Elohim,  four  times  construed  with  the  plural 
verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Sam- 
aritan Pent,  joined  to  the  singular  verb  (Gen.  xx. 
1.3,  xxxi.  53,  XXXV.  7 ;  Ex.  xxii.  9j ;  and  further, 
both  anthropomoiphisms  as  well  as  anthropopathisnis 
we  carefully  expunged — a  practice  very  common  in 
later  times.''    The  last  and  perhaps  most  momentous 
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of  all  intentional  alterations  is  the  constant  diaiigt 
of  all  the  ^^^*,  "  God  will  choose  a  spot,"  into 
Tn3,  "  He  has  chosen,"  viz.  Gerizim,  and  the  well- 
known  substitution  of  Gerizim  for  Ebal  in  Deut. 
xxvii.  4  (A.  V.  5): — **  It  shall  be  when  ye  be  gone 
over  Joitian,  that  ye  shall  set  up  these  stoni«  which 
I  commiuid  you  this  day  on  Mount  Kbal  (Sam. 
Gerizim),  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord  thy  (jod,"  &c.  This  passage  gain.^  a 
certain  interest  from  Whiston  and  Kennicott  having 
charged  the  Jews  with  coiTupting  it  from  (Jeriziin 
into  Ebal.  This  supposition,  however,  wa.s  met  by 
Kutherford,  Parry,  'fy'-'hsen,  Lobctein,  Venichuir, 
and  othei-s,  and  we  need  only  add  that  it  is  com- 
pletely given  up  by  modern  Biblical  scholare,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some  priind 
facie  ground  for  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  To  this 
class  also  belong  more  especially  inlei^polations  of 
really  existing  passages,  dragged  out  of  their  con- 
text for  a  sj)ecial  purfioset.  In  Exodus  as  well  as 
in  Deuteronomy  the  Sam.  has,  immediately  after 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  following  insertions 
from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7  and  xi.  30:  "  And  it  shall  be 
on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  ...  ye 
shall  set  up  these  stones  ...  on  Mount  Gerizim 
.  .  .  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  ,  .  .  '  That 
mountain'  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  champaigp 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh, '  ocer 
against  Shechem:'" — this  last  superfluous  addi- 
tion, which  is  also  found  in  Deut.  xi.  30  of  the 
Sam.  Pent.,  being  ridiculed  in  the  Talmud,  as  we 
have  seen  above. 

Fi-om  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than 
worthless  variants  Gesenius  has  singled  out  four, 
which  he  thinks  preferable  on  me  whole  to  those 
of  the  Masoietic  Text.  We  will  confine  oui-selves 
to  mentioning  them,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
recent  commentaries  upon  them:  he  will  find  thai 


•  The  gutturals  and  vl'i«ft- letters  are  frequently 
changed :— t3Tin  becomes  t^llK  (Oeu.  viii.  4) ;  *X3  's 
■Itered  into  ly^  CxxUi.  18) ;  n3ti'  Into  "SIV  (xxvii.  19) ; 
»7nT  stands  for  >pnT  (Deut.  xxxli.  24) ;  the  p|  is  changed 
into  n  in  words  like  JHJ.  D^ilZlS.  which  become  jn3. 
D'n33 ;  n  is  altered  into  J?— IDn  becomes  lOy.  The 
*  is  frequently  doubled  (?  as  a  mater  lectionis):  3^t2*^n 
Is  substituted  for  a''l3\"I ;  N"1"'''N  ^^o""  X"1^N  !  ^''Q  *'o'"  *D- 
Many  words  are  juined  together  ■— "TimD  stands  for 
im  "IQ  (Kx.  XXX.  23);  ]N3n3  for  jN  |n3  (Gen.xli. 
45) ;  D^T*")3  in  Is  always  D>m3~)n-  The  pronouns 
RN  and  jRN,  2nd  p  fcm.  sing,  and  plur.,  are  changed  into 
*nK'  pnN  (tbe  obsolete  Heb.  forms)  respectively;  the 
suff.  ^  into  -jj,? ;  ^-  Into  "^t ;  tlie  termination  of  the  2nd 
p.  8.  fcm.  praet.,  T\-,  becomes  ^R,  like  the  first  p. ;  the 
verbal  form  Aphel  is  used  for  the  Hiphll;  'JT13|X  for 
*mDTn  ;  tbe  medial  letter  of  the  verb  yy  is  sometimes 
retained  as  {i{  or  >,  instead  of  being  dropped  as  in  the  Heb. 
Again,  verbs  of  the  form  H"^  have  the  f  frequently  at  the 
end  of  the  infin.  fut.  and  part.,  instead  of  the  |"|.  Nouns  of 
-ie  icherna  7t3p  (^!1N,  &c)  are  often  spelt  ?'t|5p,  into 
<rhich  the  form  ?1t2jp  is  likewise  occasionally  trans- 
lormed.  Of  distinctly  Samaritan  wolds  may  ne  men- 
tioaed :  IJ]  (Cen.  xxxiv  31)=T'K.  ^T)  (Cbald.),  •'  like ;" 
D*nn.  for  Heb.  Qn^n.  •■  seal ;'  nmbs.  " as  though 
k  budded."  becomes  nmDX3=Targ.  nmaN  10  i 


Dsn.  "'<*is*."  rt^adsDian;  ly.  "spon,"  ny;  :m\. 

"  days,"  HDV. 

''  TVOTw'O  f  X-  "  ™""  °'  war,"  an  expression  used 
of  God  (Kx.  XV.  3),  becomes  '}3  "1133,  "  hero  of  war,' 
the  former  apparently  of  irreverent  import  to  the  Sama- 
ritan ear ;  for  'n  CjN  J!^y>  (Deut.  xxix.  19,  A.  V.  20), 
lit.  "And  the  wrath  (nose)  of  the  Lord  shall  smoke,* 
'n  fix  in'>  "  tbe  wrath  of  the  Lord  will  be  kindled,"  il 
substituted;  "|"5^inD  "11V  (Deut  xxxiL  18),  "the  rock 
(God)  which  begat  thee,"  is  changed  into  "Ip^HD  11V> 
"  the  rock  which  glorifies  thee  ;"  Gen.  xix.  12,  Q^K'JXiT 
"  the  men,"  used  of  the  angels,  has  l)een  replaced  by 
Q'3j^7)2n.  "the  angels."  Extreme  reverence  for  the 
patriarchs  changed  inX'  "Cursed  be  their  (Simeon  and 
Levi's)  anger,"  into  ■^^^X•  "  brilliant  is  their  anger " 
(Gen.  xlix.  7).  A  flagrant  falsification  is  the  alteration, 
in  an  opposite  sense,  which  they  ventured  in  the  passage 
noa'?  pK**  'n  in*.  "  The  beloved  of  God  [Ben- 
jamin, the  founder  of  the  Judaeo-Davidian  empire,  hate- 
ful to  the  Samaritans]  shall  dwell  securely,"  trans- 
formed by  them  into  the  almost  senseless  'n  "1<  "j* 
nOlV  pt^S  •  The  hand,  the  hand  of  God  wiU  rest  [if 
Hiph. ;  }3^\  '  will  cause  to  rest ']  securely  "  (Dent.  xxxllL 
12).  Reverence  for  the  I^aw  and  the  Saared  Records  gives 
rise  to  more  emendations :  — VIJ'SDI}  (Deut.  xxv.  12, 
A.  V.  11),  "  by  his  secrets,"  becomts  nK>33,  "  by  his 
flesh;"  T\'hlV*>  "coiWt  cum  ea"  (Dent  xxvlll.  12), 
^tty  33C*.  "  concumbet  cum  e«;"  JO^^ETl  "173^. 
"  to  the  dog  shall  ye  throw  it "  (Kx.  xxil,  30),  pBTl 
vK*n>  "  y"  8h*U  Indeed  Ujrow  it  [•way]." 
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l|py  too  have  since  been,  all  but  unAuimously, 
iBJected."  (1.)  Artei  the  woiils,  "  And  Cain  spoke 
(lOXM)  to  his  brother  Abel"  (Gen.  iv.  8.),  the 
SftiTJ.adds,  "  let  us  go  into  the  field,"*  in  ignorance 
of  the  absol.  use  of  IDS,  "  to  sij,  speak  "  (comp. 
Kx.  six.  25;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xixii.  34),  and  the 
ab«ol.  nan  (Uen.  ix.  2 1 ).  (2.)  For  inK  (Gen.  xxii. 
13;  the  Sam.  reads  iriK,  i.e.  instead  of"  behind 
him  a  imm,"  '*  one  ram,"  (3.)  For  DIJ  11011 
(Gen.  xlix.  14),  *'  an  ass  of  hone  "  i.  e.  a  strong  | 
ass,  the  Sans,  has  D^J  "llOn  (Targ.  013,  Syr, 

>ai^.    And  (4.)  for  pn>\  (Geu.  xiv.  14),  "he 

ieii  forth  hi«  trained  servants,"  the  Sam,  reads 
DTI,   *'  he  numbered." 

We  must  briefly  state,  in  concluding  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject,  that  we  did  not  choose  this 
cla-ssiHcation  of  Gesenius  because  it  appeared  to  us 
to  be  either  systematic  (Gesenius  says  himself: 
*'  Ceterum  facile  pei-spicitur  complui-es  in  his  esse 
lectiones  quarum  singulas  alius  ad  aliud  genus  re- 
fene  foi-sitan  malit  .  ,  .  in  una  vel  altei-a  lectione  ad 
aliam  classem  referenda  haud  difficiles  erimus  ,  .  ,") 
or  exhaustive,  or  even  because  the  illustrations 
themselves  ai«  unassailable  in  point  of  the  reason 
he  assigns  for  them ;  but  because,  deficient  as  it  is, 
it  has  at  once  and  for  ever  silenced  the  utterly  un- 
founded though  time-hallowed  claims  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch.  It  was  only  necessary,  as  we  said 
bofore,  to  collect  a  great  number  of  variations  (or 
to  take  them  from  Walton),  to  compare  them  with 
the  old  text  and  with  each  other,  to  place  them  in 
some  kind  of  order  bef'oie  the  reader  and  let  tliem 
tell  their  own  tale.  That  this  was  not  done  during 
the  two  hundred  years  of  the  contest  by  a  single 
one  of  the  combat-uits  is  certainly  rather  strange : 
— albeit  not  the  only  in>tance  of  the  kind. 

Imprtant  additions  to  this  list  have,  as  we 
hinted  before,  been  made  by  Frankel,  such  as  the 
Samaiitans'  preference  of  the  imperal.  for  the  Si-d 
pers.  ;•  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  abl,  absol. ;' 
(.ialile.inisms, — to  which  also  belongs  the  permuta- 
tion of  the  letters  Ahevii  (comp.  Erub.  53,  IDH, 
"IDN,  IDJ?),  in  the  Samaritan  Cod. ;  the  occasiouid 
KitU'iiing  down  of  the  Q  into  3,*  of  3  into  3,  V 
into  I,  &c.,  and  chiefly  the  presence  of  woi-ds  and 
phnwe^t  in  the  Sam.  which  are  nut  intei-polated  from 
panillel  passages,  but  are  entirely  wanting  in  our 
tfxt.'  Frankel  derives  from  these  passages  chiefly 
the  conclusion  that  the  Sam.  Pent,  was,  partly  at 
l>'ast,  emendated  from  the  LXX.,  Oukelos,  and  other 
vfiy  late  sources.     (.See  "below.) 

We  now  subjoin,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
beforementioned  thirteen  classes  of  Kirchheim,  in  the 
original,  to  which  we  have  added  the  translation  : — 

1.  Dnnj  in  rhv^h  D'^ac'i  niDDin.  [Ad- 
ditions and  alterations  in  the  Samai'itan  Pentateuch 
m  favour  of  Mount  (imi/.im.] 


•  Keil.  In  the  Utctt  «t  Uon  of  his  Inlrod.  p.  590,  note  7, 
•»yi.  ••  Kven  the  few  vari»nt«,  which  Gctenlu*  trie*  to 
prove  genuine,  fall  to  the  groard  oo  closer  ezamlna- 
Oon." 

•  *••<?•  3-ipn  for  3-ip»  (Ex.  xii.  48>;  nc'jn  HI" 

AS.  XXXV.  lU). 

'  *•  9-  nST  for  -(OT  (>••«•  «">•  13);  ^DJ^  for  QUI 
(Mnaa.  xv.  35). 

»  *.  g.  t]^^1  for  r|-ini  (««n  viu  aa) ;  y^n  f«f  yv} 

(Om.  xxxvI.  W  ■  e^Jtt^n  for  ejnt.*'"  'I**  ri.lCi,  il 
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2.  mtth^h  niDDin.     [Additions  for  ti  e  pur 
pose  of  completion.] 

3.  "11X3.    [Commentary,  glosses.] 

4.  D'3''23ni  Q'hvS^n  PJI^n.     [change  of  verbi 
and  moods.] 

5.  niOeri  f]l7n.     [change  of  nomis.] 

6.  riNIBTI.      [Kmendation   of  seeming  irr^J- 
Urities  by  assimilating  forms,  &c,] 

7.  nvnixn  nnon.   [Pei-mutation  of  letters.] 

8.  D'^123.     [Pronouns.] 

9.  PO.     [Gender.] 

10.  niDDian  nrniK.     [Letters  added.] 

11.  own  nvniX.     [Addition  of  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  articles,  &c.J 

12.  insl  V^-^P"     [Junction  of  separated,  and 
separation  of  joined  woi-ds.] 

13.  D^iy  niO*.     [Chronological  alterations.] 
It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  supei"lluo>is  to  ob- 

sei-ve,  before  we  proceed  any  further,  that,  since  up 
to  this  moment  no  critical  edition  of  the  Sam.  Pent,, 
or  even  an  examination  of  the  Codices  since  Ken- 
uicott — who  can  only  be  said  to  have  begun  the 
work — has  been  thought  of,  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  remains  a  most  precarious  task,  and 
beset  with  unexampled  difliculties  at  evei-y  step; 
and  also  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  more  or 
less  scientific  aiTangement  of  isolated  or  common 
Samaritan  mistakes  and  falsifications  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  subject  of  veiy  small  consequence  indeed. 

It  is,  however,  this  same  rudimentary  state  ot 
Investigation — after  two  centuries  and  a  half  ol 
fierce  discussion — which  has  left  the  other  and 
much  more  impoiliint  question  of  the  Age  ana 
Oriijin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  as  unsettled  to-day  as  it 
was  when  it  fii-st  came  under  the  notice  of  Kuropean 
scholars.  For  our  own  part  we  cannot  but  think 
that  as  long  as — (1)  the  histoiy  of  the  Samaritans 
remains  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  which  a 
fonner  article  will  have  given  an  account;  (2)  we 
are  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  comi>iu-atively 
recent  Codices;  (3)  neither  these  Codices  them- 
selves have,  as  has  just  \)evn  observed,  been  tho- 
roughly collateil  and  recollated,  nor  (4)  more  than 
a  feeble  beginning  has  been  made  with  anything 
like  a  collation  between  the  various  readings  of 
the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX.  (Walton  omitted 
the  greatest  number,  "  cum  nullam  sensus  vaine- 
tatem  constituant ") ; — so  long  must  we  have  c 
variety  of  the  most  divergent  opinions,  all  bji-sed  on 
"  pi  obabilities,"  which  are  deMfiiated  on  the  other  side 
as  "  lidse  rwusoiiings"  and  "  individual  crotchets," 
and  which,  moreover,  not  unfrequently  start  from 
flagrantly  false  premisses. 

We  shall,  under  these  circumstances,  confine  oar* 
selves  to  a  siniple  enumeration  of  tlie  lending  opi- 
nions, and  the  chief  reasons  and  arguments  alleged 
for  and  against  them : — 

''  B^Sn^l  for  K^enM  (Ocn.  xxxl.  35);  r\2\ffi  fo* 

nDtJ'3  C"'"-  *'•  '^')-  L 

I  Uen.  xxlll.  2,  afttr  j;3->Kn  T\"^p2  ^«  *o"*"  ?K 

^^]}  are  added;  xxrll.  'i?.  afu-r  mt'n  ">i-  »<>ril  {<So 

is  fuund  {I..\.\.);    xllll.  28.   the  ^.hrn^e  C'^XH   1113 

D'H^nS  Kinn  '»  Inserted  sfter  ihe  l':iliiiacli ;  xWil.  21, 

Dn3y7  T3yn.  ««>  ►^-  »»«''•  ^'i-  Non  Kcn  dm 

K^  on  '»  ^"^  ■*"  exceedingly  dlHWult  and  un-Hcbrew 
passKRe  Ii  found  In   Kx.  .xxlll.   19,  ffwllng  DCy  *3 

3py»  "rhv6  Kin  ni3yi  n2B'  n3TD  riKr 
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(1  )  The  Sitmai-itAn  Pentateuch  cauie  into  tlie 
hands  'jf  the  Snnmntans  as  an  inheritan(«  from  the 
ten  tribes  whom  they  succeeded — so  the  popuiar 
lotion  runs.  Of  this  opinioa  are  J.  Morinus,  Wilton, 
Cappellus,  Konnicott,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Bauer, 
Jahn,  Bertholdt,  Steudel,  Mazade,  Stuart,  Da  Tidson, 
and  oth<>re.  Their  reasons  for  it  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up: — 

(a.)  It  seems  improbiible  that  the  Samai'itans 
sliould  have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Exile,  as  supposed  by  some  critics, 
since  there  exi:>t<Hl  an  intense  hatred  between  the 
two  nationalities. 

(b.)  The  Samaritan  Canon  has  only  the  Penta- 
Imch  in  common  with  the  Hebrew  Canon  :  had 
tl«it  book  been  received  at  a  })eriod  when  the  Hsigio- 
grapha  and  the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews'  hands, 
it  would  be  surprising  if  they  had  not  also  received 
those. 

(c.)  The  Sam.  lettei-s,  avowedly  the  more  ancient, 
are  found  in  the  Sam.  Cod.:  therefore  it  was  written 
before  the  alteration  of  the  chaiucter  into  the  square 
Hebrew — which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Exile — 
took  place. 

[We  cannot  omit  briefly  to  draw  attention  here  to 
a  most  keen-eyed  suggestion  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto, 
ooiit'iiiied  in  a  letter  to  R.  Kii-chheim  {Curme 
Shottiron,  p.  106,  &c.),  by  the  adoption  of  which 
many  readings  in  the  Heb.  Codex,  now  almost  un- 
intelligible, appear  pei  fi-ctly  clear.  He  assumes  that 
tie  copyist  who  at  some  time  or  other  after  Ezra 
transcribed  the  Bible  into  the  modern  square  He- 
brew chai-acter,  from  the  ancient  copies  wiitten  in 
so-called  Samaritan,  occasionally  mistook  Samaritan 
letters  of  similar  fonn.''  And  since  our  Sam.  Pent, 
has  those  difficult  rejidings  in  common  with  the 
Mas.  Text,  Uiat  other  moot  point,  whether  it  was 
copied  from  a  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  Codex,  would 
thus  appear  to  be  solved.  lb;  constant  changes 
of  T  and  ^,  '  and  1,  H  and  H — letters  which 
are  similai-  in  Hebrew,  but  Jioi  in  Samaritan — 
have  been  long  used  as  a  powerful  ai-gument  for 
the  Samaritans  having  received  the  Pent,  at  a  vei-y 
late  period  indeed.] 

Since  the  above  opinion — that  the  Pent,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  Ten 
Tribes — is  the  most  popular  one,  we  will  now 
adduce  some  of  the  chief  reasons  brought  against  it, 
and  the  reader  will  see  by  the  somewhat  feeble 
nature  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  that  the  last 
woi'd  has  not  yet  been  spoken  in  the  matter. 

(a.)  There  existed  no  religious  animosity  what- 
soever between  Jiidah  and  Israel  when  they  sepa- 
rated. The  ten  tribes  could  not  therefore  have 
bequeathed  such  an  animosity  to  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  who,  we  may  add,  probably  cared 
as  little  originally  for  the  disputes  between  Judah 
and  Israel,  as  colonists  from  tiir-ofF  countries,  be- 
longing to  utterly  different  races,  aa-e  likely  to  care 
for  the  quarrels  of  the  aborigines  who  formerly  in- 
habited the  countiy.  On  the  contrary,  the  contest 
between  the  slowly  judaized  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews,  only  dates  from  the  moment  when  the  latter 

k  E.  g..  Is.  xi  15,  D^y2  instead  of  QVyi  (adopted  by 
Qesenius  in  The*,  p.  1017  a,  without  a  mention  of  Its 
source,  wbtcli  lie,  however,  distinctly  avowed  to  Rosen- 
mUlIer— comp.  {J>"3,  p.  107,  note  {<) ;  Jer  iii.  8,  JJIXI 
ustead  of  Ninii  1  Sara.  xxiv.  U,  Qnm  *or  DHNI ! 
Kzr.  v1.  4,  mn  for  NHn  ;  Ez.  xxii.  30.  ^nfiini  for 
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i-efnsed  to  inj'^'Acrnise  the  claims  of  the  fomiei .  ol 
belonging  to  the  people  of  God,  and  rejecteil  theii 
aid  in  building  the  Temple:  why  then,  it  is  said, 
should  they  i.ot  fii'st  have  re<:eivoil  the  one  bo<il4 
which  would  bring  them  into  still  closer  ounfbmiity 
with  the  returned  exiles,  at  their  hands?  That  the 
Jews  should  yet  have  refused  to  receive  them  as 
equals  is  no  more  surprising  than  that  the  Sama- 
ritans from  that  time  forward  took  their  stand  up<>n 
this  veiy  Law — altered  accordin<j  to  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  prove<l  from  it  that  they  and  they  alone 
were  the  Jews  «ot*  i^ox^v. 

(6.)  Their  not  possessing  any  other  book  of  th" 
Hebiew  Ginon  is  not  to  be  aaiounted  foi-  by  the 
circumstance  that  there  was  no  other  book  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  schism,  because  many  psalms 
of  David,  writings  of  Solomon,  &c.,  must  have  been 
circulating  among  the  people.  But  the  jealou.>-y 
with  which  the  Samaritins  regarded  Jenisalem,  and 
the  intense  hatred  which  they  naturally  conceiveil 
against  the  post-Mosaic  writei-s  of  national  Jewish 
history,  would  sufficiently  account  for  their  reject- 
ing the  other  books,  in  all  of  which,  save  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre  of 
woi-ship,  or  David  <nnd  his  House,  are  extolled.  If, 
however,  I.oewe  has  really  found  with  them,  as  he 
reports  in  the  Allcjem.  Zeitung  d.  Jtulenth.  April 
18th,  1839,  our  Book  of  Kings  and  Solomon's  Song 
of  Songs, — which  they  cert<unly  would  not  have  re- 
ceived subsequently, — all  these  arguments  ai'e  per- 
fectly gratuitous. 

(c.)  The  present  Hebrew  character  was  not  intro 
duced  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  bu 
came  into  use  at  a  much  later  period.  The  Samari- 
tans might  therefore  have  i-eceived  the  Pentateuch 
at  the  hands  of  the  returned  exiles,  who,  according 
to  the  Talmud,  afterwards  changed  their  writing, 
and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Samaritan.  "  Originally,"  says  Mar 
Sutra  (Sanhedr.  xxi.  b),  "the  Pentateuch  was 
given  to  Israel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  Holy 
(Hebrew)  language:  it  was  again  given  to  them 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Ashnrith  writing  and 
Aramaic  language.  Israel  then  selected  the  Ashurith 
writing  and  the  Holy  language,  and  left  to  the  He» 
(liotes  ('lSi«Ta«)  the  Ibri  writing  <ind  the  Aramaic 
language.  Who  are  the  Hediotes  ?  The  Cuthim 
(Samaritans).  What  is  Ibri  writing?  The  Libo- 
naali  (Saraaritanl."  It  is  well  known  also  that 
the  Slaccabean  coins  bear  Samaritan  inscriptions :  so 
that  "  Hediotes  "  would  point  to  the  common  use 
of  the  Samaritan  character  for  ordinary  purposes, 
down  to  a  very  late  period. 

(2.)  The  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age  and 
origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  introduced  by 
Manasseh  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  f ,  §2, 4)  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritai  .^inctuary 
on  Mount  Gerizim  (Ant.  van  Dale,  R.  Simon,  Pri- 
deaux,  Fulda,  Hasse,  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Hupfeld, 
Hengstenberg,  Keil,  &c.).  In  support  of  this  opinion 
are  alleged,  the  idolatry  of  the  Samaritans  before 
they  received  a  Jewish  priest  through  Esarhaddon 

instead  ot forty  (comp.  Jer.  Sot.  1),  accounted  for  by  the  Q 
(numerical  letter  for  forty)  in  the  original  being  mistaken 
for  3  (twenty).  Again,  2  Chr.  xxll.  2,  forty  is  put  in- 
kieuu  of  twenty  (comp.  2  K.  viil.  2«) ;  2  K.  xxll.  4,  2n*1 
f.j,  nn*1;  Ez.  iil.  12,  -|TI3  for  Qn^  &c. :— «11  thfse 


Tinom;  Judg.  XV.  20,  DntJ»y-&imsci.6reigndnnnK['ett«rs-fTrandffi,    /fandA".    3ao<»li.   't«nd^- 
Ibe  time  of  the  Pliilistines  being  given  as  twenty  years  i  nscmbliiig  each  other  very  cloMly. 
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2  K.  xrii.  24-33),  and  the  iminei:«e  nuinuei'  of  ( 
mtiiings  coniinon  to  the  LXX.  and  this  Code,  I 
a^iiist  the  Masoietic  Text. 

(H.)  Other,  but  very  isolated  notions,  are  inose  oi  i 
Voi  in,  I.e  Clei-c,  I'oiicet,  &c,  that  the  l«raelitis)'  ' 
priest  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  initruci  uie  [ 
aew  inhabitants  iu  the  religion  of  the  country  | 
broneht  the  Pentateuch  with  him.  Further,  that  [ 
the  Samaritan  Pentjiteuch  was  the  production  of  I 
an  iripf«tor,  Dositheus  ('StSdT  in  Talmud  „  who  I 
livp<i  during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  j 
fal>iHe<l  the  saci^l  records  in  ordei"  to  prove  that  he 
was  the  Messiah  (Ussher).  Against  which  there  I 
is  only  this  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  the  | 
-'  :'::''~-t  alteration  of  such  a  nature  to  be  founa.  ! 
1  .  i.v.  that  it  is  a  very  Lite  and  faulty  recension, 
w  'ions  of  the  Masoretic  Text 

,  into  which  glosses  from  ! 

l;j    >    i  ^_^'^ulkel  .    Many  other  j 

sugs^estions  have  been  made,  but  we  cannot  here  1 
dwell  upon  them  :  suffii<e  it  to  hive  mentioned  those  1 
to  which  a  certain  popularity  and  authority  attaches.  | 

Another  question  has  been  raised : — Have  all  the  ' 
Tariants  which  we  find  in  our  copies  been  introduced 
at  once,  or  are  they  the  work  of  many  generations  ? 
Kiwn  tlie  number  of  vague  opinions  on  that  point, 
we  have  only  room  here  to  adduce  that  of  Azariah  I 
de  Flossi,  who  traces  manj  of  the  glosses  (Class  2)  ' 
both  in  the  Sam.  and  in  the  LXX.  to  an  ancient 
Targum  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
ICzra,  and  refere  to  the  Talmudiial  passage  of  Nedar. 
37 :   "  And  he   read  in   the  Book  of  the  Law  of 
God — this  is  Mikra,  the  Pentateuch  ;  BHIDD,  ex- 
planatory, this  is  Targum."  [VersiO's  (TaroumV) 
Considering  that  no  Masorah  fixed  the  letters  and 
figns  of  the  Samar.  Codex,  and  that,  as  we  have  [ 
noticed,  the  principal  object  was  to  make  it  read  | 
a*  smoothly  as  possible,  it  ia  not  easily  seen  why  j 
eadi  succeeding  oeutuiy  should  not  have  added  its 
own  emendations.     But,  here  too,  investigation  still  | 
wanders  about  in  the  mazes  of  speculation.  I 

The  chief  opinions  with  respect  to  the  agreement ' 
"f  the  numerous  and  as  yet  uninvestigated^-even 
iioounted — readings  of  the  LXX.  (of  which  likewise 
ho  critical  edition  exists  as  yet),  and  the  Sam.  Pent, 
are : — 

1.  That  the  LXX.  have  translated  from  the  Sam. 
(De  Dieu,  Selden,  Hottinger,  Has:^ellcamp,  Eichhom,  i 
kc). 

2.  Tliat  mutual  interpolations  hare  taken  place  i 
'fJrotius,  Us»her,  liavius,  &c.).  i 

3.  That  both  Vensions  wert  formed  from  Hebrew 
Codices,  which  differed  among  themselves  as  well 
a»  from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public  I 
authority  in  Palestine  ;    that  however  very  many  | 
wilful  corruptions  and  interpolations  hare  crept  in 
in  later  times  (Gesenius). 

4.  That  the  Sanuu-.  has,  in  the  main,  been  altered 
from  the  LXX.  (Krankel). 

It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated  also,  that 
the  Sam.  and  LXX.  quite  as  often  disagree  with 
each  other,  and  follow  each  the  Masor.  Text. 
Aluo,  that  the  quotations  in  the  N.  T.  from  the 
L.VX.,  where  they  coincide  with  the  Sam.  against 
the  Hebr.  Text,  are  so  small  in  number  and  of  to 


*  The  orifinal  intention  of  the  RoHiaii  Ooranunent  to 
puMlch  the  whole  Codex  In  the  aame  manner  seetni  to 
U»»e  hern  given  up  for  the  prrscnl  We  can  only  hope 
that,  if  the  wurk  t»  ever  Uk  -n  up  apiln.  It  will  fall  into 
mart  coapctrMU  hands.     Mr   L<evy»uhii's  lniro<iucUMi, 
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nnmipoiOant  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  adduced 
as  any  argument  whatsoever. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sam. 
Pent,  now  in  European  Libraries  [Kenniix)tt^  : — 

No.  1.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  fol..  No.  "3127. 
Perfect,  except  the  20  first  and  9  last  rersee. 

No.  2.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No.  3128, 
with  an  .Arabic  version  in  Sam.  character*.  Imper- 
fect. Wanting  the  whole  of  Leviticus  and  many 
portions  of  the  other  books. 

No.  3.  0.xfonl  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No.  312;Ji 
Wanting  many  portions  in  each  book. 

No,  4.  Oxtbi-d  (Ussher,  Uud)  Bodl.,  4fc».,  No. 
624.     Defective  in  pai'ts  of  Deut. 

No.  5.  Oxford  (Mai^h)  Bodl.,'  12roo.,  No.  15. 
Wanting  some  vei-ses  in  tlie  beginning;  21  cliaptera 
obliterated. 

No.  6.  Oxfoi-d  (Pocock)  Bodl.,  24mo.,  No.  5328. 
Palis  of  leaves  lost ;  otherwise  perfect. 

No.  7.  London  (Ussher)  Br.  Mas.  Claud.  B.  8. 
Vellum.     Complete.     254  leaves. 

No.  8.  Paris  (Peiiesc)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  1. 
Recent  MS.  containing  the  Hebr.  and  Sam.  Tests, 
with  an  Arab.  Vers,  in  the  Sam.  character. 
Wanting  the  firet  34  ch.,  and  very  defective  in 
many  places. 

No.  9.  Paris  (Peiresc)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  2. 
Ancient  MS.,  wanting  first  17  chaptei-s  of  Gen.; 
ana  all  Deut.  from  the  7th  ch.  Houbigant,  how- 
ever, quotes  from  Gen.  x.  H  of  this  Codex,  a 
rather  puzzling  circumstance. 

No.  10.  Paris  (Harl.  de  Sancy)  Oratory,  No.  ) 
The  famous  MS.  of  P.  della  Valle. 

No.  11.  Paris  (Dom.  NoUn)  Oratory,  No.  5 
Made-up  copy. 

No.  12.  Paris  (Libr.  St.  Genfev.).  Of  littlr 
value. 

No.  13.  Rome  (Peir.  and  Barber.)  Vatican 
No.  106.  Hebr.  and  Sam.  texts,  with  Arab. 
Vers,  in  Sam.  character.  Very  defective  and  re- 
cent.    Dated  the  7th  century  (?). 

No.  14.  Rome  (Cai-d.  Cobellutius),  Vatican. 
Also  supposed  to  be  of  the  7th  century,  but  very 
doubtful. 

No.  15.  Mfian  (Ambrosian  Libr.).  Said  to  be 
very  ancient ;  not  collated. 

No.  16.  Leyden  (Golius  MS.),  fol.,  No.  1.  Sud 
to  be  complete. 

No.  17.  Gotha  (Ducal  Libr.).    A  fragment  only. 

No.  18.  London,  Count  of  Paris'  Libi-ary.  Witi" 
Version. 

Printed  editions  are  contained  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton  Polyglots;  and  a  sepaitite  reprint  firom 
the  latter  was  made  by  Blayney,  Oxford,  1790.  A 
Facsimile  of  the  20th  ch.  of  Exodus,  from  one  of 
the  Ndblut  MSS.,  has  been  edited,  with  portions  of 
the  corresponding  Masoietic  text,  and  a  Russiaa 
Translation  and  Introduction,  by  LeTyiohn,  Jeru< 
salem,  I860." 

II.  Versions. 

1.  Samaritan. — The  origin,  author,  and  agvof  th« 
Samaritan  Version  of  the  Kive  Books  of  Moms,  has 
hitherto— so  Eichhom  quaintly  obaenraa — "  always 
been  a  golden  apple  to  tlie  investigators,  and  will  ver* 
probaMy  remain  so,  until  people  leave  olf  venturing 
decisive  judgments  upon  historical  subjects  which 


brief  aa  it  is.  shows  him  to  be  nttcr^jr  wanting  teth  ia 
scholanhlp  and  in  critical  arwitwi.  and  to  he,  moworer. 
fallreljr  tuiaoqualnted  with  the  fact  that  his  new  dl» 
eovertes  have  been  distwscd  of  suOM  buiidr»l  ami  Ift) 
jrearastnoa. 
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M  one  has  recorded  in  antiquity."  And,  indeed, 
caodern  investigators,  keen  as  they  have  been,  have 
done  little  towaitis  the  elucidation  of  the  subject. 
According  to  the  Samaiitans  themselves  (De  Sacy 
item,  3  ;  Paulus;  Winer),  their  high -priest 
Nathaniel,  who  died  about  20  B.C.,  is  its  author, 
fiesenins  puts  its  date  a  few  years  after  Christ. 
.luynboU  thinks  tliat  it  had  long  been  in  use  in 
the  second  post-Christian  century.  Frankel  places 
it  in  the  post-Mohammedan  time.  Other  inves- 
tigators date  it  from  the  time  of  Ksarhaddon's 
prirst  (Schwai-z),  or  either  shortly  before  or  atler 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
It  setMiis  certain,  howevei',  that  it  was  composed 
bcfoie  tho  destruction  of  the  second  temple ;  and 
Iwing  intended,  like  the  Targums,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  exclusively,  it  was  wiitten  in  the  popular 
Siunaritan  idiom,  a  mixtiu-e  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
and  Syriac. 

In  this  vei-sion  the  original  has  been  followed, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  a  slavish  and  some- 
times perfectly  childish  mannei",  the  sense  evidently 
being  of  minor  consideration.  As  a  very  striking 
instance  of  this  may  be  adduced  the  traniilation  of 
Deut.  iii.  9 :  "  The  Zidonian.s  call  Hermon  pit? 
(Shirion),  and  the  Amorites  call  it  TiCJ*  (Shenir)." 
The  ti-anslator  doi-iving  piB*  from  *^^*  "  prince, 
master,"  renders  it  J3T  "  mastei-s ;  "  and  finding 
the  letters  revei-sed  in  the  appellation  of  the  Amor- 
rites  as  ^*3K',  reverses  also  the  sense  in  his  version, 
and  translates  it  by  "  slaves  "  |1~3UC*D !  In 
other  cases,  where  no  Samaritiin  equivalent  could  be 
found  for  a  Hebrew  word,  the  translator,  instead  of 
pamphi-asing  it,  simply  tiansposes  its  lettei-s,  so  as 
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to  make  it  look  Samaritan.  Occasionally  he  b 
misled  by  the  orthography  of  the  original : 
SNIDN  p  DX,  "  If  80,  where  .  .  .?"  he  rendei-* 
nmK  p  DN,  "  If  so,  I  shall  le  wrath  :"  nwstak- 
iiig  N1DN  for  1BX,  fiom  t|N  "anger."  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  considered  a  very  valuable  aid 
towaitls  the  study  of  the  Samar,  Text,  on  account 
of  its  very  close  vei-bal  adherence.  A  tew  cases, 
however,  may  be  brought  forward,  where  the  Ver- 
sion has  departed  from  the  Text,  either  under  the 
influence  of  popular  religious  notions,  or  for  the 
sake  of  explanation.  "  We  pray  " — so  they  write 
to  Scaliger — "  every  day  in  the  morning  and  in  th» 
evening,  as  it  is  said,  the  one  lamb  shiilt  thou  pre 
pare  in  tlie  morning  and  the  second  in  the  evening ; 
we  bow  to  the  ground  and  worship  God."  Accoid- 
ingly,  we  find  the  translator  rendering  the  pa.ssage, 
"  And  Isaac  went  to  '  walk  '  (niK*7)  in  the  field," 
by — "and  Isaac  went  to  pray  (HX/VO?)  in  the 
field."  "  And  Abraham  rose  in  the  morning 
(^p133),"  is  rendei-ed  ^?V1,  "  in  the  prayer," 
&c.  Anthropomoi-phisms  are  avoided.  "The 
image  (DOIDri)  of  God"  is  rendered  nO*y3,  "  the 
glory."  niD'  *Q,  "  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,"  is 
transformed  into  niiT  10*D,  "  the  word  of 
Jehovah."  For  WrfpH,  "God,"  H^axSo, 
"Angel"  is  frequently  found,  &c.  A  great  diffi- 
culty is  ofl'ered  by  the  proper  names  which  this 
version  ollen  substitutes,  they  being,  in  many 
cases,  less  intelligible  tLnn  the  original  ones.»  The 
similarity  it  has  with  Onkelos  occasionally  amounts 
to  con  plete  identity,  for  instance — 


Onkelos  in  Polyglott.  Num.  vl 

f?x-iB^  ^33  Di?  h% :  la^o'?  ncniD  Dy  nin*  b^oi 
113  "Tvch  tJ'nD^  nx  xnnx  ix  133  ;in^  idtii 
n  "iT»  p^nyi  mn  -i»n» :  nin^  onp  "ito*?  xin3 
nnno  "pdi  ^n^'^  x*?  pTiy  "lom  "pm  mn  lom 
•■piD'^  x*?  |-tJ''2^i  pa^D-i  |-33yi  ^n:^'^  x*?  yziv 

but  no  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  respective  rela- 
tion of  the  two  vei-sions  can  be  drawn  from  this. 

This  Vereion  has  likewise,  in  passing  through  the 
hands  of  copyists  and  commentators,  suffered  many 
interpolations  and  corruptions.  The  firet  copy  of 
it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  De  la  Valle,  together 
with  the  Siun.  Text,  in  16Iti.  Joh.  Nedrinus  first 
published  it  together  with  a  faulty  Latin  trausla- 


■  A  list  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these,  In  the  case  of 
^eograpblcal  names,  is  subjoined  : — 

Gen.  viii.  4,  for  Ararat,  Sarendlb,  J^HJID- 

X.  10,    „    Shinar,  Tsofah,  TIQIV  P  Zobah). 

11,  „    Asshur,  Astnn,  pt2Dy- 

—  „    Rehoboth,  Satcan.  pt2DPSlttacene). 

—  „   Calah,  Laksah,  PIDp^- 

12,  ,    Resen,  Asfah,  nSDV- 
30,    „    Mesba,  Mesbal,  *?2DD- 

xl.  9,    „    Babel,  Lilak,  p^i^. 
xUl.  3,    „   Ai,  Cefrah,  niD3  (?  Cephirah,  Josh. 

ix.  17). 
idv.  S,    K   Asbteroth  Kamaim,  Afinith  Kamiab, 

n'3"p  n*3'E)y- 

—  ,   Ham,  Llsbah,  nK"?- 

—  0,   ,,  El  Paran,  Pe'isbah,  Ac,  ntJ^J)  WTfi 


8am.  Vers.  In  Baarbtrini  TrigloU. 

'?x-it^^  ^33  Dy  9?^ :  in^D^  njj'iD  oy  nin>  bb^} 

113  -nrh  tins^  n3  nnx  ix  133  |in^  no^ni 

^nn  -\'v  \znyi  iron  p:mn''?  mT3nD'?  tt3 

p33y  miK'  niD  "pdi  xncr>  x^  ami  »Dm  lom 
■^3**  x^  rjj'^3'1  |'3"'to"i  r33yi  nnB*^  vh 

tion  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  whence  it  was,  with  a 
few  emendations,  reprinted  in  Walton,  with  some 
notes  by  Castellus.  Single  portions  of  it  appeared 
in  Halle,  ed.  by  Cellarius,  1705,  and  by  Uhlemann, 
Leipz.,  1837.  Compare  Gesenius,  De  Pent.  Sam. 
Oriijine,  &c.,  and  Winer's  monograph,  De  Versionis 
Peiit.  Sam.  Indole,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1817, 

2.  Th  'S.ofMpfiriKSv.     The  hatred  between  the 

Gen.  xiv.  14,  for  Dan,  Banlas,  DX'33' 

—  15,    „    Hobah,  Fogah,  TM^^ 

—  17,    „   Shaveh,  Mifneh,  n3CD- 

XV.  8,    „    Euphrates,  Shalmah,  nXO^C* 

—  20,    „    Rephalm,  Chasah,  nXDri- 
XX.  1,    „   Gerar,  Askelun,  jlppoy- 

xxvl.  2,  „   Mitsraim,  Netik,  n>a3  (?  Exodus). 

xxx\i.8,9,ic  ,    Seir,  Gablah,  n^Qj  (Jebal). 

37,  „    Kehoboth,  Fathi,  »nQ- 

Num.  xxl.  33,  „    Basban,  Batbnln,  p3ri3  (Ealaiu««) 

xxxiv.  10,  ,    Sbepbam,  'Abamiah,  n*D3y  (Apa* 
maea), 

11,  „   Sbepham,  'Afamiab,  n^DSy- 

Deut.  II.  9,  „    Ar  (ly).  Arsbah,  njJnX- 

ill.  4,  „    Argob,Rigobaab,  nX313n(Pa7<«/'<«) 

—  17,  „   Chlnnerelb,  Genesar,  "103  3- 

Iv.  48,   „   Slon,  Tftr  Telga.  {<3^n  Tt3  'J*>^*^ 
ctTeU). 
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•itnantans  aiid  the  .lews  is  su]iposed  to  i  are  caused 
ie  former  to  pr<»jnre  a  Grevk  translation  of 'heir 
t'ent.  ill  opfiositiou  to  the  LXX.  of  th«  Jews.  In 
tills  way  at  le.ist  the  existence  of  cerUin  fnigrruHits  i  ilocntiousneas  "  (I)e  Sacv,  Mem.  4) ;  Ezi-a 
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Sam."):  Eli;   Solomon,  "Shiloh"  (Gen.  xlix.  10), 


ofaCiivek  Veivioii  of  the  Sai".  Pent.,  pivserved  in 
tome  M.SS.  of  the  LX\.,  together  with  portinas  of 
Aqtiila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  &c.,  is  account«d 
for.  These  fi-apnents  ai'e  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
vr  the  Greek  Kiithers  umler  the  name  'XauapdriKo". 
It  is  doubtful  however  whetiief  it  ever  existed  (^■5 
Geseiiius,  Winer,  Juynboll,  suppose,  in  the  shape  or 
•  complete  translation,  or  only  desigmtted  (as  Cas- 
t«  llus,  Voea,  Herbst  hold;  a  ceiiain  number  of  scholia 
translated  from  the  Sam.  V'ereion.  Other  critics 
■gain  (HaveiTiick,  Hengstenberg,  &c.)  see  in  it  only 
a  corrected  eiiitiou  of  certain  piiasages  of  the  LXX. 

3.  In  l(t70  an  Arabic  Version  of  the  .Sam.  Pent 
was  made  by  Abu  Said  in  Kgypt,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Arabic  titinslation  of  Saadjah  haggaon.  Like  the 
ongin:U  Samaritan  it  avoids  Anthroporaoi'phisms  and 
AnthiTipopithisma,  replacing  the  latter  by  Euphe- 
misms, besides  occasionally  making  some  slight  alter- 
atious,  more  especially  in  proper  nouns.  It  is  extant 
in  sevei-al  MS.  copies  iu  European  libraries,  and  is 
now  in  course  of  being  edited  by  Kiienen,  Leyden, 
185C>-54,&c.  It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up 
fi-om  the  Sam.  Text,  not  from  the  Sam.  Vereion ; 
the  Hebrew  woi-ds  occasionally  remaining  uiial- 
tei-ed  in  the  translation."  Often  also  it  renders 
the  original  dill'erently  fi-om  the  .Samar.  Version.* 
Princij«lly  noticeable  is  its  excessive  dread  of  <t»- 
signing  to  God  anything   like  human   attnbutes, 

physical  or  mental.     For  D'n?K   niiT,  "God," 

we  find  (aa  in  Saadiah  sometimes)  i^\    ,*)^Lc 
•'  the  Angel  of  God  ;"  for  "  the  eyes  of  God  "  we 
have  (Deut.  ix.  12)  ^\   ^Jtac^iLo,  "the  Be- 
holding  of  God."   For  "  Bread  of  God :"    .^,  "the 

necessary,"  &c.  Again,  it  occa.sionally  adds  ho- 
nourable epithets  where  the  Saipture  seems  to  have 
omitted  them,  &c.  Its  language  is  &r  from  elegant 
or  even  coirect ;  and  its  use  must  likewise  be  con- 
tiiied  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Sam.  Text. 

4.  To  this  Arabic  vereion  Abu  Barachat,  a  Syrian, 
wrote  in  1 2o8  a  somewhat  paraphrastic  commentary, 
which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
new  Version — the  Syriac,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Arabic,  and  which  is  of^en  confounded  with  it  in 
the  ^I.'^S.  On  both  Recensions  see  Eichhom,  Geue- 
nius,  Juynboll,  tie. 

III.  Samaritam  LiTERATtmC. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to  add  here  a 
ODiK-iie  account  of  the  -Samaiitan  literaturein  general, 
since  to  a  certain  degree  it  bears  upon  our  subject. 

1.  C/ironicon  Samaritanum. — (Jf  the  Pentateuch 
and  its  Versions  we  have  spoken.  We  hare  also  mei>- 
tioii-'i  tliat  the  Samaritans  har-j  no  other  book  of  our 
lU-<'>  ;ve<i  Canon.  "  There  is  no  Prophet  but  Moees" 
M  ouc  of  their  chief  dogmas,  and  herce  are  the  in- 
rectives  in  which  thej  indulge  against  men  like 

Samuel,  "a  Magician  and  an  Infidel,"  Jo  <  (Chron. 


•  /e.g.  Kx.  »I1L  n,  Dni    IDS    ^3  (Swn.  Ver.  ^3 

»a«-  v.r.  nnn  ;nDD) »» Bi«n  »\^\  3**. 

»  Thus  nTy.  <ien-  xUx.  H  (Sam.  Ver.  nrf^J*.  "W« 


"  I.  e.  the  m.-in  who  shall  spoil  the  Law  and  whom 
many    nations    will    follow    because  of   tneir  own 

cui-sed 

for  ever"  {Lett,  to  Hvntini)ton,  kc.^.  Joshu.i 
alone,  partly  on  account  cf  his  being  an  Kphrnimite, 
partly  because  Shechera  was  selected  by  him  as  the 
scene  of  his  solemn  valedictory  address,  seems  tr 
have  found  favour  in  their  eyes;  but  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  which  they  perhaps  possessed  in  its 
original  fonn,  gradually  came  to  fonn  only  the 
groundwork  of  a  fictitious  national  Samaritan  his* 
tory,  ovei-grown  with  the  most  fantastic  and  ana- 
chronistic legends.    This  is  the  so-called  "  Somai-itaa 

Joshua,"  or  Chronicon  Samaritanum  ^  ''-n  '  jAa* 
.  ^aj    /.r*)'  **°*  **  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of 

Cairo  in  1.584.  It  was  edited  by  Juynboll  (Leyden, 
1848),  and  his  acute  investigations  hare  shown 
that  it  was  i^acted  into  its  present  fomi  about 
A.D.  1300,  out  of  four  special  documents,  three 
of  which  were  Arabic,  and  one  Hebrew  («".  e. 
Samarlt.an).  The  Leyden  MS.  in  2  pts.,  which 
Gesenius,  J)e  San:.  T/ieol.  p.  8.  n.  18,  thinks  unique, 
is  dated  A.H.  764-919  (a.D.  1362-1513)  ;— the 
Cod.  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  lately  acquired,  dates 
A.H.  908  (a.D.  1502).  The  chronicle  embraces 
the  time  from  Joshua  to  about  A.D.  350,  and  was 
originally  written  iu,  or  subsequently  ti-anslated  into, 
Arabic.  After  eight  chaptere  of  introductory  matter 
begins  the  eaily  histoiy  of  "  Israel "  under  "  A'lm; 
Joshua,"  who,  among  other  deeds  of  arms,  wages 
war,  with  300,000  mounted  men — "  half  Israel " 
— against  two  kings  of  Pereia.  The  last  of  his  fire 
"  royal "  successoi-s  is  Shimshon  (Samson),  the  hand- 
somest and  most  powerful  of  them  all.  These  reigned 
for  the  space  of  250  yeare,  and  wei-e  followed  by  five 
high-priests,  the  last  of  whom  was  Usi  (?  =  Uxri, 
Ezr.  rii.  4).  With  the  history  of  Eli,  "  the  seducer," 
which  then  follows,  and  Samuel  "  a  sorcerer,"  the 
account  by  a  sudden  ti°ansition  runs  off  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (eh.  45),  Alexander  (ch.  46),  and  Hadrian 
(47),  and  closes  suddenly  at  the  time  of  Julian  the 
Apostate. 

We  shall  only  adduce  hei-e  a  single  specimen  out 
of  the  45th  ch.  of  the  Book,  which  ti-eats  of  the 
subject  of  the  Pentateuch : — 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  king  of  Persia  (Motsul),  and 
conquered  the  whole  world,  also  the  kings  of  Syria. 
In  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  subjugation  they  re- 
belled, together  with  the  kings  of  Jeru»lem  (Kodah). 
Whereupon  the  Samaritans,  to  escape  firom  the 
rengeance  of  their  pursuer,  fled,  and  Persian  colo- 
nists took  their  place.  A  curse,  however,  rested 
upon  the  land,  and  the  new  immigrants  died  from 
eating  of  its  fruits  (Joseph.  Ani.  ix.  14,  §3).  The 
chiefs  of  Israel  (i.  e.  Samaritans),  being  asked  the 
reason  of  this  by  the  king,  explained  it  by  tlie  abo- 
lition of  the  woi-ship  of  God.  The  king  upon  this 
permitted  them  to  return  and  to  erect  a  temple,  in 
which  work  he  promised  to  aid  them,  and  he  gare 
them  a  letter  to  all  their  dL^pensed  brethren.  Tlie 
whole  Dispersion  now  assembled,  and  the  Jews  said, 
"Wo  will  now  go  up  into  the  Holy  City  (Jeni- 

dty"),  the  Arab,  render*  %yj^  i  Gen.  xll.  43,  ^2R 
(Sam.  Ver.  |^-|3  =  "njpvf).  tlie  Arab  transUlM  ^J^\ 
OyUiJl=nT3K- 

4  A  word.  It  m«7  be  obeervcd  bf  the  way.  taken  by  tbc 
Mobtmniortsnt  from  the  BabUnlcal  (V^3)  "WZ- 
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s&leni)  and  live  there  in  unity."  But  the  sons  of 
Hardn  (Aaron)  and  of  Joseph  (t.  e.  the  priests  and 
die  Samaritans)  insisted  upon  going  to  the  "  Mount 
of  Blessing,"  Gerizim.  The  dispute  was  refen-ed  to 
the  king,  and  while  the  Samaritans  proved  their 
case  from  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Jews  grounded 
their  prefei'cnce  for  Jerusalem  on  the  post-Mosaic 
books.  The  superior  force  of  the  Samaritan  argu- 
ment was  fully  recognised  by  the  king.  But  as  each 
bide— by  the  mouth  of  their  spokesmen,  Sanballat 
and  Zerubabel  respectively, — charged  the  other  with 
basing  its  claims  on  a  forged  document,  the  sacred 
books  of  each  party  were  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  fire.  The  Jewish  Hecoi-d  was  immediately  con- 
sumed, while  the  Samaritan  leaped  three  times  from 
the  flames  into  the  king's  lap :  the  third  time,  how- 
ever, a  portion  of  the  scroll,  upon  which  the  king 
had  spat,  was  found  to  have  been  consumed.  Thirty- 
six  Jews  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  the  Sama- 
ritans, to  the  number  of  300,000,  wept,  and  all 
Isi'ael  worshipped  henceforth  upon  Mount  Geiizim 
— "  and  so  we  will  ask  our  help  from  the  grace  of 
God,  who  has  in  His  mercy  granted  all  these  tilings, 
and  in  Him  we  will  confide." 

2.  From  this  work  chiefly  has  been  compiled  an- 
other Chronicle  written  in  the  14th  century  (1355), 
by  Abu'l  Fatah.'  This  comprises  the  history  of  the 
Jews  and  Samai'itans  from  Adam  to  a.h.  756  and 
798  (a.u.  1355  and  1397)  i-espectively  (the  forty- 
two  years  must  have  been  added  by  a  later  historio- 
grapher). It  is  of  equally  low  historical  value ;  its 
only  remarkable  feature  being  its  adoption  of  certain 
Talmudical  legends,  which  it  took  at  second  hand 
from  Josippon  ben  Gorion.  Accoi-ding  to  this 
chronicle,  the  deluge  did  not  cover  Gerizim,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Midrash  {Ber.  Eab.^  exempts 
the  whole  of  'Palestine  from  it.  A  specimen,  like- 
wise on  the  subject  of  the  Pentateuch,  may  not  be 
out  of  place : — 

In  the  year  of  the  world  4150,  and  in  the  10th 
year  of  Philadelphus,  this  king  wished  to  learn  the 
difference  between  the  Law  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
that  of  the  Jews.  He  therefore  bade  both  send  him 
some  of  their  elders.  The  Samaritans  delegated 
Ahron,  SumLi,  and  Hudmaka,  the  Jews  Eleazar  only. 
The  king  assigned  houses  to  them,  and  gave  them 
each  an  adept  of  the  Greek  language,  in  order  that 
he  might  assist  them  in  their  ti-anslation.  The  Sa- 
maritans rendered  only  their  Pentateuch  into  the 
language  of  the  land,  while  Eleazar  produced  a 
translation  of  the  whole  Canon.  The  king,  per- 
ceiving variations  in  the  respective  Pentateuchs, 
asked  the  Samaritans  the  reason  of  it.  Whereupon 
they  replied  tLit  these  differences  chiefly  turned 
upon  two  points.  (1.)  God  ^ad  chosen  the  Mount 
of  Gerizim :  and  if  the  Jews  were  right,  why  was 
there  no  mention  of  it  in  their  Thora?  (2.)  The  Sa- 
maritans read,  Deut.  xxxii.  35,  Dp3  Div,  "  to  the 
day  of  vengeance  and  reward,"  the  Jews  Dp3  v, 
•'  Mine  is  vengeance  and  reward  " — which  left  it 
uncertain  whether  that  reward  was  to  be  given 
here  or  in  the  world  to  come.  The  king  then  asked 
what  was  their  opinion  about  the  Jewish  prophets 
and  their  writings,  and  they  replied,  "  Either  they 


'  fgyo^^    (j***^'    >^W     t^^   ^'' 

-ywy^jt      JUtXS)  (Bodl. ;   Imp.   Library,   Paris) 

1  wo    copies   in    Berlin    Library    (Pelsrmann,    Roeen) 
toxDtly  acquired. 
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must  have  eaid  and  contained  what  stood  ic  th* 
Pentateuch,  and  then  their  saying  it  again  was  super* 
fluous;  or  more;  or  less:*  either  of  which  was  again 
distinctly  piohibitod  in  the  Thora ;  or  finally  they 
must  have  changed  the  Laws,  and  these  were  un- 
changeable," A  Greek  who  stood  near,  observed  that 
Laws  must  be  adapted  to  different  times,  and  altered 
accordingly  ;  whereupton  the  Samaritans  proved  that 
this  was  only  the  case  with  human,  not  with  Dvine 
Laws :  moieover,  the  seventy  Elders  had  left  them 
the  explicit  command  not  to  accept  a  word  beside 
the  Thora.  The  king  now  fully  approved  of  their 
translation,  and  gave  them  rich  presents.  But  to 
the  Jews  he  strictly  enjoined,  not  even  to  approach 
Mount  Gerizim.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  cei-tain  historical  fact,  however  contoiied,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  (comp.  the  Talmudical  and  other 
accounts  of  the  LXX.),  but  we  cannot  now  further 
pui-sue  the  subject.  A  lengthened  extract  from  this 
chronicle — the  original  text  with  a  German  trans- 
lation— is  given  by  SchnuiTer  in  Paulus*  JV>i<s 
liepei-iorium,  1790,  117-159. 

3,  Another  "  hist^'rical "  work  is  the  t^\jS 
j^U^yyN^  on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the 
patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to  Moses 
himself;  perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann  8.iw 
at  Ndblus,  and  which  consisted  of  sixteen  vellum 
leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the  history  of 
the  world  down  to  the  end).  An  anonymous  recent 
commentary  on  it,  A.H.  1200,  a.d.  1784,  is  in  th« 
Brit.  Mus.  (No.  1140,  Add.). 

4.  Of  other  Samaritan  works,  chiefly  in  Arabic — 
their  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  literature  having  mostly 
been  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Commodus — may  be 
briefly  mentioned  Commentaiies  upon  the  whole  or 
parts  of  their  Pentateuch,  by  Zadaka  b.  Manga  b. 
Zadaka  ;•  further,  by  Maddib  Eddin  Jussuf  b.  Abi 
Said  b.  Khalef;  by  Ghazal  Ibn  Abu-1-Surur  Al- 
Safawi  Al-Ghazzi»  (a.h.  1167-8,  A.D.  1753-4, 
Brit.  Mus.),  &c.  Theological  works  chiefly  in 
Arabic,  mixed  with  Samaritanisms,  by  Abul  Has- 
san of  Tyre,  On  the  religious  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  World  to 
come ;  by  Mowaffek  Eddin  Zadaka  el  Israili,  A  Com- 
pendium of  Religion,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Divine 
Being,  on  Man,  on  the  Worship  of  God ;  by  Amin 
Eddin  Abu'l  Baracat,  On  the  Ten  Commandmeids ; 
by  Abu'l  Hassan  Jbn  El  Markum  Gonajem  ben 
Abulfaraj'  ibn  ChatAr,  On  Penance ;  by  Muhaddib 
Ekldm  Jussuf  Ibn  Siilamah  Ibn  Jussuf  Al  Askari,  An 
Exposition  of  the  Mosaic  Laws,  &c.,  &c.  Some  gram- 
matical works  may  be  further  mentioned,  by  Abu 
Ishak  Ibrahim,  On  the  Hebrew  Language ;  by  Abu 

Said,  On  reading  the  Hebrew  Text  (.^\^ 
LV^]))-     This  grammar  begins  in  the  following 

characteristic  manner: — 

"  Thus  said  the  Sheikh,  rich  in  good  worki  and 
knowledge,  the  model,  the  abstemious,  the  well- 
guided  Abu  Said,  to  whom  God  be  me -tiful  and 
compassionate. 

"  Praise  be  unto  God  for  His  help,  and  I  ask  for 
His  guidance  towards  a  clear  exposition.     I  have 


■  Compare  the  well  known  dictum  of  Omar  on  tlK 
Alexandrian  Library  (Gibbon,  ch.  51). 
'    ^^:9\y-Jl   ^^  (13th  century.  Bodl.> 
"  Under  the  tiUe.    |^^  ^  ijA^LiJt  vJl^U 

i  v^lyeJl 
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wsolv«i  t«  lav  down  a  few  rules  for  the  proper 
aaauiier  of  i-eading  the  Holy  Writ,  on  account  of  the 
ditfei«nce  which  1  found,  witli  respect  to  it,  among 
our  co-religionists — whom  mny  (iod  make  numerous 
nnd  inspire  to  obedience  unto  Him ! — and  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  shall  bring  proofs  for  mj  ass^eitions, 
fi-om  which  the  wise  could  in  no  way  dilTer.  But 
God  knows  best ! 

"  Rule  1  : — With  all  their  discrepancies  about 
dogmas  or  religious  views,  yet  all  the  confessors  ot 
the  Hebrew  relig.on  agree  in  this,  that  the  fl  of 
the  first  pere.  (sing,  pert'.)  is  always  pionounced 
ynith  Kasra,  and  that  a  *  follows  it,  provided  it  has 
ao  suffix.  It  is  the  same,  when  the  suffix  of  the 
plural  Q.  is  added  to  it,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  MSS.,  &c." 

Tlie  tixatise  concludes,  at  the  aid  of  the  12th 
L'.uion  or  Kule  : — 

"  Ot\en  also  the  perfect  b  used  in  the  form  of 
••lO  imperative.  Thus  it  is  reported  of  a  man  of 
e  best  i-eputation,  that  he  had  used  the  form  of  the 
imperative  in  the  passage  (Ex.  lii.  13),  "b  11DS1 
^DC'  nO— '  And  they  shall  say  to  me,  What  is  his 
name  ? '  He  who  reported  this  to  me,  is  a  man  of 
veiy  high  standing,  against  whose  truthfulness  no- 
thing can  be  brought  forward.  But  God  knows  best ! 

''  There  are  now  a  few  more  words  to  be  treated, 
of  which,  however,  we  will  treat,  vied  voce.  And 
blessed  be  His  name  for  evermore." 

5.  Their  Liturgical  literature  is  more  extensive, 
and  not  withoat  a  certain  poetical  value.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  hymns  (Defter,  Durran)  and  prayere  for 
Sabbiith  and  Feast-days,  and  of  occasional  prayers  at 
Luptials,  circumcisions,  burials,  and  the  like.  We 
sulijoiu  a  few  specimens  from  5ISS.  in  tlie  British 
Museum,  transcribed  into  Hebrew  characters. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  Litany  for  the  dead  : — 

"1D1  ■  n-LTD  •  p'jnxi 

Lord  JeboT&b,  Elohlm,  for  Thy  mercy,  and  for  Thine 
Own  sake,  and  for  Thy  name,  and  for  Thy  glory,  and  for 
Um  sake  of  car  Lords  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
our  liords  Moees  and  Aaron,  and  Eleazar,  and  Itbamar, 
and  Pinebas,  and  Josbna.  and  Caleb,  and  the  Holy  Angela, 
and  ihe  seventy  Elder^  and  tb?  holy  mountain  of  Gerizlm, 
Beth  fO.  If  Thou  acoeptest  [Q^t^n]  thU  prayer  [X"1pD 
=  reading],  may  there  go  forth  from  before  Thy  holy 
coantenance  a  gia  sent  to  protect  the  spirit  of  Thy 
serraot,     .  iHi     ^^\    ,  .  iHi  [^-  the  son  of  N.J  of  the 

sons  of  [ J  daughter  [ 1  from  the  sons  of  [ ]. 

0  I»rd  Jebuvata,  in  Thy  mercy  have  oompateion  on 
him  (A  [or]  have  compassion  on  her),  and  rest  his  (her) 
•oul  In  the  garden  of  Kilen ;  and  forgive  bim  (.J  [orj  her), 

■nd  all  the  congregation  of  ]ira«l  who  fljck  to  Mount 
i^rtxim  Beth  EL  Amen.  Thruogb  Muses  tbe  tnuty. 
kujcn.  Amen,  Amen. 

The  next  is  part  of  a  hymn  (^aee  Kirchheim's 
Cariiw  SKomron,  emendations  on  Gebenius,  Carm. 
(ktm.  iii.) : — 

1. 

inX  xSx  n^X  n^^    There  U  CO  God  but  one, 

nD']!p  WrOU    The  everlasting  God. 

Uhvh  IV  D*ypT    Who  Hveth  tor  ever; 

fh^n  b^  '?]}  n'^N    Ood  abovo  all  powers. 

Chih  p  'D01    And  who  than  renalnetb  Car 
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2. 

f  mn3  nan  l^^nn    in  Thy  great  pow.r  «haU 
we  trust, 
pD  in  riKT    For  Thou  art  our  Lord; 

nnjXT  inin^N3    in  Thy  Godhead ;  for  Thou 
hast  conducted 
ni^l  JD  riD^V    Tbe  world  from  beginning 
3. 
n'DD  "imiai    Thy  power  was  hidden 
1'Dmi  1"int31    And  Thy  glory  and  mercy. 

nriNDDI  nnN'^3  P^a    Revealea  are  both  tbe  things 

that  are    revealed,  and 

those  that  are  unrevealcd 

"131  inin^N  \^h\y2    Before  the   reign    of  Thy 

Godhead,  &c  &c. 

IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in  conclu- 
Eion,  upon  the  strangely  contradictoiy  rabbinical  laws 
framed  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  rival  nationalities  of  Jews  and  Samaritans 
in  religious  and  ritual  matters ;  discrepancies  due 
partly  to  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  their  mutual 
relations,  pai-tly  to  the  modifications  brought  about 
in  the  Samaritan  creed,  and  partly  to  the  now  le^* 
now  gi-eater  acquiescence  of  the  Jews  in  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  Samaritans.  Thus  we  find  the 
older  Talmudical  authorities  disputing  whether  the 
Cuthim  (Samaiitans)  ai'e  to  be  considered  as  "  Real 
Converts "  JIDN  *^'3,  or  only  coiiveils  through 
fear — "Lion  Converts"  flVIK '1*3— in  allusion 
to  the  ncident  related  in  2  K.  xvii.  25  [Daba  A", 
38  ;  Kidush.  75,  &c.).  One  Rabbi  holds  ^133  '1113, 
"  A  Samaritan  is  to  be  considered  as  a  heathen ;" 
while  R.  Simon  b.  Gamiiliel  —  the  same  whose 
opinion  on  the  Sam.  Pent,  we  had  occasion  to  quote 
before — pronounces  that  they  are  "to  be  tit»ted 
in  every  respect  like  Israelites"  {Dan.  Jc.  ix.  2  ; 
Ketub.  11,  &c.).  It  would  appear  that  notwith- 
standing their  rejection  of  all  but  the  Penta- 
teuch, they  had  adopted  many  traditional  religious 
practices  from  the  Jews  —  principally  such  as 
were  derived  direct  from  the  Books  of  Moses. 
It  was  acknowledged  that  they  kept  these 
ordinances  with  even  greater  rigour  than  those 
from  whom  they  ado4jted  them.  The  utmost  con- 
fidence waa  therefore  placed  in  th»m  for  their 
ritually  slaughtering  animals,  even  fowls  {Chul, 
4a) ;  their  wells  are  pronounced  to  be  oonformed 
to  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Mishnah 
(loseph.  Mikw.  6  ;  comp.  Mikw.  8,  I).  See,  how- 
ever A'lOdah  Zarah  {Jer.  v.  4).  Their  unleavened 
bread  for  the  Passover  is  commended  {G^.  10; 
Chnl.  4);  their  cheete  [Maa.  Cuth.  2);  and  even 
their  whole  food  is  allowed  to  the  Jews  (Ab.  Zar. 
Jer.  V.  4).  Compare  John  iv.  8,  wheie  the  disciples 
are  reported  to  have  gone  into  the  city  of  .'^amaiia 
to  buy  food.  Their  testimony  was  valued  in  that 
most  stringent  matter  of  the  letter  of  divorce 
{Mas.  Cuth.  ii.).  They  were  admitted  to  the  office  of 
circumcising  Jewish  boys  (Miis.  Cuth.  i.) — against 
R.  Jehiidah,  who  asserts  tliat  they  circumc'se  "  in 
the  name  of  Mnunt  Geriiim  "  {Abadah  Ztir<\k,  43). 
The  criminal  law  makes  no  difference  whatrrer  be- 
tween them  and  the  .lews  (Jf<i«.  Cvth.  2 ;  MaJtk. 
8) ;  and  a  Samaritan  who  strictly  adheres  to  his 
own  .special  creed  is  honoured  with  ths  titie  of  a 
Cuthi-Chnber  ((3i«m.  106;  Middah,  3:«»).  By 
degiees,  however,  inhibitions  began  to  be  laid  upoa 
till-  use  o(  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread  (i/os.  CutJL  2 
Tttatpn,  77,  5),  Ik.     This   irtermediaU  «ug«  d 
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Kiicertain  niid  iiicnnsistent  trcntment,  which  must 
have  liwtai  for  neiirly  two  centuries,  is  best  char- 
act'.Tized  by  the  small  i-n))biiiical  treiitise  quoted 
nbnve—  Masaec/teth  Cut/tim  (2nd  cent,  a.d.) — first 
e<lited  by  Kirchheim  CJobc^n*  ni3t3p  'DO  y^C 
Fraucrf.  1851, — the  beginning  of  wliich  reads: — 
"  The  ways  ( treatment)  of  the  Cuthim  (Samaiitans), 
sometimes  like  Goyim  (heathens)  sometimes  like 
Isi-ael.'      No  less  striking  is  its  couchision  : 

"  Alt!  why  are  the  Cutiiim  not  peinnitted  to  come 
into  tne  midst  of  the  Jews?  Because  they  have 
niixed  with  the  piie.sts  of  the  heights"  (idolatere). 
R.  Ismael  says:  ••They  were  atjirst  pious  converts 
(pnV  'T3  =rea]  Isi-aelites),  and  why  is  the  inter- 
TOiirse  with  them  prohibited  ?  Because  of  their 
illegally  begotten  children,'  and  because  they  do 
not  fulfil  the  duties  of  D3'  (marrying  the  deceased 
brother's  wife)";  a  law  which  they  undei'stand,  as 
we  saw  above,  to  apply  to  the  betrothed  only. 

"At  what  period  are  they  to  be  received  (into 
the  Community)  ?  "  "  When  they  abjure  the  Mount 
(lerizim,  recognise  Jenisalem  (viz.,  its  superior 
cliiims),  and  believe  in  the  Resuri'ection." ■ 

We  hear  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Meir  {Ch'd. 
6),  in  the  third  generation  of  the  Tanaim,  and 
later  again  under  K.  Abbuha,  the  Amora,  at  the 
tune  of  Diocletian  ;  this  time  the  exclusion  was  un- 
conditiomil  and  final  {Jer.  Ahodah  Zarah,  5,  &c.). 
Partiikiug  of  their  bread  1  was  considered  a  trans- 
gression, to  be  punished  like  eating  the  flesh  of 
swine  {Zeb.  8,  6).  The  intensity  of  their  mutual 
hatred,  at  a  Later  period,  is  best  shown  by  dicta  like 
that  in  Meg.  28,  6.  "  May  it  never  happen  to 
me  that  I  behold  a  Cuthi."  "  Whoever  receives  a 
.Samaritan  hospitably  in  his  house,  deserves  that  his 
children  go  into  exile"  {Syn/i.  104,  1).  In  Matt. 
X.  5  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  are  already  mentioned 
together;  and  in  Luke  xvii.  18  the  t^amant.an  is 
called  "a  stranger"  [iWoytpris).  The  reason  for 
this  exclusion  is  vaiiously  given.  They  ai'e  said 
by  some  to  have  used  and  sold  the  wine  of  heathens 
for  sacrificial  purposes  {Jer.  ib.);  by  othei-s  they 
wei-e  charged  witli  woi-shipping  the  dove  sacred 
to  Venus;  an  imputation  over  the  correctness  of 
which  hangs,  up  to  this  moment,  a  certain  myste- 
rious doubt.  It  has,  at  all  events,  never  been 
brought  home  to  them,  that  they  really  worshipped 
this  image,  although  it  was  cei-tamly  seen  with 
them,  even  by  i-ecent  traveller. 

Authorities. —  1.  Original  te.xts.  Pentateuch  in 
the  Polyglotts  of  Paris,  and  Walton  ;  also  ( in  Hebr. 
lettei-s)  by  Blayney,  8vo.  Ox.  1790.  Sam.  Version 
in  the  Polyglotts  of  Walton  and  Pai-is.  Arab.  Vei-s. 
of  Abu  Said,  Libri  Gen.  Ex.  et  Lev.  by  Kuenen, 
8vo.  Lugd.  1851-4;  also  Van  Vloten,  Specimen, 
fcc,  4to.  Lugd.  1803.  Literae  ad  Sca/ijer,  &c. 
'by  De  Sacy)  and  Epistola  ad  Lvdolph.  (Bruns), 
'mV.\chho\n'& Repertorium,-n.\\\.  Also, with  Lettei-s 
to  De  Sacy  himself,  in  Notices  et  Extraits  des 
MSS.  Par.  18.'>1.  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  by 
Juynboll,  4to.  Leyden  18+8.  Sp)ecimen  of  Samar. 
Commentary  on  Gen.  xlix.  by  Schnurrer,  in  Eich- 
horn's  Repcrt.  xvi.  Carm.  Samar.  Gescnius,  4to. 
Lips.  1824. 

2.  Dissei-tations,  &c.  J.  Morinus,  Exercitationes, 


■»  The  briefest  rendering  of  Q^^tDD  which  we  can 
live — a  fnll  esplanation  of  the  term  would  exceed  our 
limits. 

■  On  this  subject  the  Pent,  contains  nothing  explicit. 
They  at  first  rejected  that  dogma,  but  adopted  it  at  a  later 
period,  perhaps  since  Ikisi.heia;  conip.  the  sayings  ef 
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tu.,  Par.  IC.Il  ;  Optiscula  Hebr.  SarmrituM,  Pat 
1657;  Jntiquttatcs  Eccl.  Orient.,  Lond.  1«82 
J.  H.  Hottinger,  Exercit.  Anti-morinianae,  tic., 
Tigtir.  1644,  Walton,  Be  Pent.  Sam.  in  Prologom. 
ad  Polijglott.  Castell,  Animadversiones,  in  Poly- 
glott,  vi.  Cellariu.s  Horae  Samaritanne,  Ciz.  1 682; 
also  Collectanea,  in  Ugolini,  xxii.  Leusden,  Philo- 
logua  Hebr.  Utraj.  1686.  St.  Morinus,  Exercit. 
de  Ling.primaevd,  Utr.  1694.  Schwarc,  Exercita- 
tiones, &c.  Houbigant,  Prolegomena,  &c..  Par. 
1746.  Kennioott,  State  of  tfte  Heb.  Text,  &c.,  ii. 
1759.  J.  G.  Cai-pzov,  Crit.  Sacri  I'.  T.  Pt.  1, 
Lips.  1728.  Hassencamp,  Entdeckter  Urspmngy 
&c.  0.  G.  Tychsen,  JJisputatio,  &o.,  Blitz.  1765. 
Bauer,  Crit.  Sacr.  Gesenius,  De  Pent.  Sam, 
Origine,  &c.,  Hal.  1815;  Samar.  TIteologia,  kc, 
Hal.  1822;  Anecdota  Exon.  Lips.  1824.  lleng- 
stenberg,  Aut/i.  des  Pent.  Mazade  Sur  l' Origine, 
&c..  Gen.  1830.  M.  Stuart,  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
Frankel,  Vorstiulien,  Leipz.  1841.  Kirchheim, 
p-IOIB'  ""DID,  Kiankfort  1851.  The  Einleitungei, 
of  EichhoiT),  Beitholdt,  Vater,  De Wette,  Haveinick, 
Keil,  &c.     The  Geschichten  of  Jost,  Herzfeld,  &c. 

3.  Versions.  Winer,  Le  Vers.  Pent.  Sam. 
De  Sacy,  Mem.  sur  la  Vers.  Arabe  des  Livres  de 
Moise,  in  J/c'/n.  de  Litterature,  xlix.  Par.  1 808  ; 
n\so  L'Etat  actnel  des  Samaritains,  Par.  1812; 
De  Versime  Samaritat.j- Arabics,  &c.,  in  Eich- 
horn's  j4//^.  Bibliothek,  x.  1-176.  [E.  D.] 

SAM'ATUS(2a/naTc{i:  Semediut).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Ozora  in  the  list  of  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  The 
whole  vei'so  is  very  conai])t. 

SAMEI'US  {laixatos).  SuKMAiAH  of  the 
sons  of  Harim  (I  Esd.  ix.  21  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  21). 

SAM'GAR-NE'BO  (-laJ-iapD :  Samegar- 
nebu).  One  of  the  princes  or  generals  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  who  commanded  the  victorious  army  of 
the  Chaldaeans  at  the  capture  of  Jerusiilem  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3).  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  conupt.  The 
two  names  "  Samgar-nebo,  Sarsechim,"  are  there 
written  ^afiaywO  kos  No/3ou(ro^ap.  The  Nebo 
is  the  Chaldaean  Mercury ;  about  the  Samgar, 
opinions  are  divided.  V'on  Bohlen  .lugge-sted  that 
fiom  the  Sanscrit  sangara,  *'  war,''  might  be  foirned 
sdngara,  "  waiTior,"  and  that  this  was  the  onginal 
of  Samgar. 

SA'MI  (Ta>3ts;  Ale.T.  2a;8«:  Tobi).  Shobai 
(1  1"^.  V.  28;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  42). 

SA'MIS  (2o/u€ts  :  om.  in  Vulg.).  Shimei  13 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  38). 

SAM'LAH(nVpb':  Sa/xoJtC;  Alex.  2aAo^«{. 
Semla),  Gen.  xxxvi.'  36,  37;  1  Chr.  i.  47,  48. 
One  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor  to  Hadad  or 
Hadar.  Samlah,  whose  name  signifies  "a  gar- 
ment," was  of  M.\SitEKAH;  that  being  probaWy 
the  chief  city  during  his  reign.  This  mention  of 
a  separate  city  as  belonging  to  each  'almost  with- 
out exception)  of  the  "  kings"  of  Edom,  suggests 
that  the  Edomite  kingdom  consisted  of  a  confederacy 
of  tribes,  and  that  the  chief  city  of  the  reigning 
tribe  was  the  metiopolis  of  the  whole.     [E.  S.  P.] 

SAM'MUS  (Safifiovs :  Samus).  Shema  (1  Esd. 
ix.  43 ;  comj).  Neh.  viii.  4). 


Jebiidda-hadassi  and  Massudi,  that  one  of  the  two  Sciriia- 
ritan  sects  l)elleve8  in  the  Resurrection;  Epiphanlnr 
Leontiu.  Gregory  the  Great,  testify  unanimously  U 
their  foni^r  unbelief  in  this  article  of  their  prfteiU  faith 
J  no.  '  ightfoot  "  biicelU  '  '') 
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SA'WOfc)  ■.lifios).  A  vtfj  illustiious  Greek 
i»  and  <i2'  that  pjirt  of  Asia  Muior  where  Ionia 
tcuihes  C*.R1A.  For  its  history,  froea  the  time 
when  it  was  a  pjwerful  member  of  the  Ionic  con- 
fedei-acy  to  its  i«ceiit  struegles  against  Turkey 
during  the  war  of  independence,  and  since,  we 
must  i-efer  to  the  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Geog.* 
Samos  is  a  very  lofty  and  commanding  island  ;  the 
word,  in  fact,  denotes  a  height,  especially  by  the 
»ea-shore:  hence,  also,  the  name  of  SamothraCIA, 
cr  "  the  Thracian  Samos."  The  Ionian  Samos 
comes  before  our  notice  in  the  detailed  account  of 
St.  Paul's  retuiTi  from  his  third  missionary  jour- 
ney (Acts  XX.  15).  He  h.id  been  at  Chios,  and 
w;u<  about  to  pro<'eed  to  Miletus,  having  passed 
bv  Kjiiiesus  without  touching  there.  The  topo- 
^Tiptiicai  notices  given  incidentiUy  by  St.  Luke  ai-e 
most  exact.  The  night  was  spent  at  the  anchorage 
of  Trogvlmvm,  in  the  nan-ow  strait  between 
S.-imo6  and  the  extremity  of  the  mainland-ridge  of 
Mycale.  This  spot  is  famous  both  for  the  great 
battle  of  the  old  Gi-eeks  against  the  Persians  in  B.C. 
479,  and  also  for  a  galhuit  action  of  the  modern 
Greeks  against  the  Turks  in  1824.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  moi-e  natural  (especially  as  we  know, 
from  1  Mace.  xv.  23,  that  Jews  resided  here)  to 
allude  to  the  meeting  of  Herod  the  Great  with 
Marcus  Agrippa  in  Samos,  whence  resulted  many 
pnvileges  to  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  ivi.  2,  §2,  4j. 
.At  this  time  and  w^hen  St.  Paul  was  there  it  was 
politically  a  "  tiee  city"  in  the  province  of  Asia. 
Various  traveller  (Toumefoit,  Pococke,  Dallaway, 
Ross")  have  described  this  island.  We  may  refer 
particularly  to  a  veiy  recent  work  on  the  subject, 
Des-Tiption  de  Pile  de  Patmos  et  de  rile  de 
f^rriios  (Palis  1856),  by  V.  Gu^rin,  who  spent 
two  months  in  the  island.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SAMOTHRA'CIA  (Sa/wep^ioj:  Samoihra- 
1 1).  The  ment  on  of  this  island  in  the  account  of 
-t.  Paul's  first  voyage  to  Europe  (Actsxvi.  11)  is  for 
V,,  .  ,^.T,.  worthy  of  careful  notice.  In  the  firet 
_  >  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it  is 
lidmark  for  sailors,  and  must  have  been 
1  r'  the  weather  was  clear,  throughout 
_  _  '  'm  Troa.s  to  Neapolis.  From  the  shore 
at  iroos  Siimothrace  is  seen  towering  over  Imbios 
(Horn.  II.  xiii.  12,  13;  Kinglake's  EOt/ien,  p.  64), 
and  it  is  similarly  a  marked  object  in  the  view  from 
the  hills  between  Ncajwlis  and  Philippi  (Clarke's 
TraxxU,  ch.  xiii.).  These  allusions  tend  to  give 
riridaeas  to  one  of  the  most  important  voyages 
that  ever  took  place.  Secondly,  Uiis  voyage  was 
made  with  a  fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we  told  that 
it  occupied  only  parts  of  two  dayi,  whereas  on  a 
subsequent  return-voyage  (Acts  xx.  6)  the  time 
•pent  at  sea  was  five :  but  the  technical  word  here 
used  {*{>9\ilfoniiaa(jM>)  implies  that  they  ran  be- 
fore the  wind.  Now  the  position  of  Samothrace  is 
exactly  such  as  to  correspond  with  these  notices, 
and  thiu  incidentally  to  confiiTS  the  accuracy  of  a 
most  artleM  narrative.  St.  Paul  and  his  ooinpanions 
anchored  tinr  tlie  night  ofl'  Samothrace.  The  ancient 
city,  and  thin-toie  probably  the  usual  anchoi-age, 
was  on  the  N.  side,  which  would  be  sutficiently 
sheltered  from  a  S.B.  wind.  It  may  be  added,  as  a 
furthT  practical  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  such  a  wmd  would  be  fiivourable  for  ovei^ 
coming  the  opposing  current,  which  sets  southerly 

•  A  curiouK  tUantnUon  of  the  renown  of  the  SomUn 
canhranare  U  rumUhcd  bj  the  Vnlgato  rendering  of 
I&  alT.  •    -■  1 1  »u  tie  SuiUs  lenae." 
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af^er  leaving  the  DarJanelle?,  aud  eastet.y  between 
Samothrace  aud  tlie  mainland.  Fuller  details  an 
given  in  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paid,  2nd  «d.  \. 
335-338.  The  chief  classical  a&sodations  of  this 
island  are  mythological  and  connectel  with  the 
mysterious  divinities  called  Cabeiri.  Perseus  took 
retiige  here  after  his  aefeat  by  the  Romans  at 
Pydna.  In  St.  Paul's  time  Samothrace  had,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a  small  free  state, 
though  it  was  doubtle«  considered  a  dependency  of 
the  province  of  Macedonia.  [J.  S.  H.j 

SAilP'BA'iSES(^aft^dftris,-iaf4dia]s:  Lamp- 
sacus,  Samsames),  a  uaine  which  occurs  in  tlie  list 
of  those  to  whom  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sent 
letters  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The 
name  is  probably  nut  that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appears 
to  be  taken  in  A.  V.),  but  of  a  place,  which  Grimm 
identifies  with  Samsun  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  between  Sinope  and  Ti-ebizond.       [B.  F.  W.] 

SAM'SON  (PB'DP',  i.e.  Shimshon:  :ianif>(l,v: 

•'  little  sun,"  or  "  suclike ;"  but  according  t« 
Joseph.  Ant.  V.  8,  §4  "strong:"  if  the  root 
shemesh  has  the  signification  of  "  awe "  which 
Geseuius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Samson  would 
seem  naturally  to  allude  to  the  "  ;nve "  and 
"  astonishment  "  with  which  the  father  and  mother 
looked  upon  the  angel  who  announced  Samson's 
birth — see  Judg.  xiii.  6,  18-20,  and  Joseph.  /.  c), 
son  of  Mauoah,  a  man  of  the  town  of  Zorah,  in 
the  tinbe  of  Dan,  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
33,  xix.  41).  The  miraculous  circumstances  of  his 
birth  ai-e  i-ecoyded  in  Judg.  xiii. ;  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing chaptera  aie  devoted  to  the  histoiy  of  his  life 
and  exploits.  Siimson  takes  his  place  in  Scriptuie. 
( 1 )  as  a  judge — an  office  which  he  filled  for  twenty 
years  (Judg.  xv.  20.  xvi.  31);  (2)  as  a  Nazarite 
(Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17;;  and,  (3)  as  one  endowed 
with  sujiematural  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14). 

(1 .)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the  countiy 
of  the  Philbtines,  and  his  action  as  a  deliverer  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks 
upon  the  dominant  Philistines,  by  which  their  hold 
upon  Israel  was  weakened,  and  the  way  prepaieii 
for  the  future  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  fronl 
their  yoke.  It  is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,  5,  xv. 
9-11,  20,  and  the  whole  hbtory,  that  the  Israelite^ 
or  at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which  are  the  only  tribet 
mentioDed,  were  Mibject  to  the  Philistines  through 
the  whole  of  Sorosoa  s  judgeship ;  so  that,  of  course, 
Samson's  twenty  years  of  office  would  be  included 
in  the  forty  years  of  the  Philistine  dominion.  From 
the  angel's  speech  to  Samson's  mother  (Judg.  xiii. 
5),  it  appears  further  that  the  Israelites  were 
already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his  birth  ;  and 
as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  follows  that  his 
judgeship  must  about  have  coincided  with  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Philistine  dominion.  But  when 
we  turn  to  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  and  especially 
to  Tii.  1-14,  we  find  that  the  I'hiliktine  dominion 
oea'<ed  under  the  judfwhip  of  Samuel.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  to  coodude  that  thi>  early  part  of  Sarouel'i 
jud|e^hlp  coincided  with  the  latter  {wrt  of  ^«m'ioa'• ; 
an<l  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  tlie  Philistinrt 
in  the  time  of  Kli  occurred  during  SamKon's  liffr 
tine.  There  are  besides  seveial  points  up  rfie  re* 
sp'ctire  narratives  of  the  times  of'  Samson  a^'i  Si^ 
1  lei  which  indicate  g'-nit  jfroxiniiir.     Kirs*,,  thtrt 
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is  the  ginei'ju  prominence  of  the  Pliil.ntines  in  their 
ralntion  to  Israel.  Secondly,  tliere  is  the  reinailt- 
lible  coincidence  of  both  Samson  and  Samuel  being 
hazjirites  (Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17,  comjMred  with 
1  Sam.  i.  11).  It  looks  as  if  the  great  exploits  of 
the  young  Danite  N.nzarite  had  suggested  to  Hannah 
Jie  conse<atition  of  her  son  in  like  manner,  or,  at  all 
•vents,  as  if  for  some  reason  tlie  Xazarite  vow  was 
at  that  time  prevalent.  No  other  mention  of  Na- 
larites  occui-s  in  the  Scripture  histoiy  till  Amos  ii. 
11,  12  ;  and  even  there  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
Samuel  and  Samson.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  similar 
notice  of  the  house  of  Dagon  in  Judg.  xvi.  23,  and 
1  Sam.  V.  2.  Fouiihly,  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines are  mentioned  in  a  similar  way  in  Judg.  xvi. 
8,  18,  27,  and  in  1  Sam.  v-ii.  7.  All  of  which, 
taken  together,  indicates  a  close  pioximity  Ijetween 
the  times  of  Samson  and  Samuel.  There  does  not 
reem,  however,  to  be  any  means  of  fixing  the  time 
of  Samson's  judgeship  more  precisely.  The  efl'ect  of 
his  prowess  must  have  been  more  of  a  prepjiratory 
kind,  by  arousing  the  cowed  spirit  of  his  j)eople, 
and  shaking  the  insolent  security  of  the  I'iiilistines, 
tlian  in  the  way  of  decisive  victory  or  delivei-ance. 
There  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  other  parts  of 
Isi-ael  during  Samson's  judgeship,  except  the  single 
fact  of  the  men  of  the  border  tiibe  of  Judah,  3000 
ill  number,  fetching  him  from  the  rock  Etam  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  9-13). 
The  whole  narrative  is  entirely  lotaxl,  and,  like  the 
following  story  conceming  Micah  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.), 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan. 

(2.)  As  a  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits  the  law  in 
Num.  vi.  in  full  practice.  [Nazauite.]  The  emi- 
nence of  such  Nazarites  as  Samson  and  Samuel 
would  tend  to  give  that  dignity  to  the  profession 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Lam.  iv.  7,  8. 

(3.)  Samson  is  one  of  those  who  are  distinctly 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed  with  super- 
natural power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times  in 
Mah;uieh-Dan."  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  iijjon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were  upon 
his  arms  became  as  fliix  burnt  with  file."  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  ujwn  him,  and  he  went 
down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them." 


•  "  Hercules  once  went  to  Egypt,  and  there  the  inha- 
bitants toolc  him,  and,  putting  u  cbaplet  on  bis  bead,  Ir-d 
liim  out  in  solemn  procession.  Intending  to  offer  bim  in 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  For  a  while  be  submitted  quietly; 
but  when  they  led  him  up  to  the  altar,  and  began  the 
ceremonies,  he  put  forth  his  strength  and  slew  them  all '' 
(Kawlins.  Herod,  book  11.  46). 

The  passage  from  Lycopbron,  with  the  scholion,  quoted 
by  Bochart  {Hieroi.  pars  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  xii.),  where  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  been  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the 
•ea-monster,  and  to  have  come  out  with  the  loss  of  all  hU 
hair,  is  also  curious,  and  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
stories  of  Samson  and  Jonah.  To  this  may  be  addrJ  the 
connexion  between  Samion,  considered  as  derived  from 
Shemesh,  "  the  Sun,"  aud  the  designation  of  Moui,  the 
Egyptian  Hercules,  as  "  Son  of  the  Sun,"  worshipped  also 
ondcr  the  name  !^em,  which  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  comiwres 
with  Samson.  The  Tyrian  Hercules  (whose  temple  at  Tyre 
Is  described  by  Herodot.  ii.  44),  he  also  tells  us,  "  was  ori- 
ginally the  Sun,  and  the  same  as  Baal  "  (Kawl.  Herod,  ii. 
44,  note  7).  The  connexion  between  the  Phoenician  Baa! 
(called  Baai  Shemen,  Baal  Shemesh, and  Baal  Haratuan),  and 
Hcrcales  Is  well  known.  Gesenlus  (  Thef.  s.  v.  7y3)  tells  us 
that,  in  certain  Phoenician  Inscriptions,  which  are  accom- 
fanitd  by  a  Greek  translation,  Haal  is  rendered  Herakles, 
tint!  toat  "  the   lynau  Florcc'es  "  is  the  cunstaui  Greek 
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But.  on  the  othoi  hand,  after  hii  lodcB  wi:re  siit, 
aiid  his  strength  wa^  gone  from  liim,  it  ia  aaid 
"  He  wist  not  that  the  Lonl  was  depai'te<i  from 
him"  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14,  xvi.  20). 
The  phra.se,  "  the  Spiiit  of  the  Loixl  oame  upon 
him,'  IS  common  to  him  with  Othniel  and  Gideon 
(Judg,  iii.  10,  vi.  34)  ;  but  the  connexion  of  super- 
natural power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Najuiriric 
vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  great  strength  of 
body,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  Ireaking 
his  bonds  asunder,  carrying  the  gates  of  the  city 
upon  his  back,  and  throwing  down  the  pillars  which 
suppoi-ted  the  house  of  Dagon,  are  quite  peculiar  to 
Samson.  Indeed,  his  whole  character  and  history 
have  no  exact  parallel  in  Sci-ipture.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  see  how  forcibly  the  Isi-aeliteff  woulrl 
be  taught,  by  such  an  example,  that  their  national 
strength  lay  in  their  complete  separation  from 
idolatry,  and  consecration  to  the  true  God  ;  and  that 
He  could  give  them  power  to  subdue  their  mightiest 
enemies,  if  only  they  were  true  to  His  service 
(comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  10). 

It  is  <in  interesting  question  whi-ther  anv  of  the 
lesjcnds  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  name 
of  Hercules  may  have  been  derived  from  Phoenician 
traditions  of  the  strengtii  of  Samson.  The  com- 
bination of  great  strength  with  submission  to  the 
jwwer  of  women  ;  the  slaying  of  the  Nemeaean  lion  ; 
the  coming  by  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  wife  ; 
and  especially  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the 
captivity  of  Hercules  in  Kgypt,*  are  certainly  re- 
markable coincidences.  Plioenician  ti-aders  might 
easily  have  canied  stories  concerning  the  Hebrew 
hero  to  the  difi'ereut  countries  where  they  traded, 
especially  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  such  stories  would 
have  been  moulded  according  to  the  taste  or  ima- 
gination of  those  who  heard  them.  The  following 
description  of  Herculas  given  by  C.  O.  Miiller 
{Dorians,  b.  ii.  c.  12)  might  almost  have  been 
written  for  Samson : — "  The  highest  degi-ee  of 
human  sufTering  atid  courage  is  attributed  to  Her- 
cules: his  character  is  as  noble  a-s  could  lie  con- 
ceived in  those  rude  and  early  times ;  but  he  is  by 
no  means  represented  as  free  from  the  blemishes  of 
human  nature;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently 
subject  to  wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the 
noble  indignation  and  anger  of  the  suffering  hero 


designation  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre.  He  also  gives  many  Car- 
thaginian inscriptions  to  Baal  Hamman,  which  he  renders 
Baal  Solaris;  and  al.so  a  sculpture  in  which  Baal  Hain- 
man's  head  is  surrounded  with  rays,  and  which  has  an 
image  of  the  sun  on  the  upper  part  of  the  monument 
(ifon.  I'hoen.  i.  171;  ii.  tab.  21).  Another  evidence  of 
the  identity  of  the  Phoeniciati  Baal  and  Hercules  may  be 
found  in  Bauli,  near  Baiae,  a  place  sacred  to  Hercules 
("locus  Herculls,"  Serv.),  but  evidently  so  called  from 
Baal.  Thirlwall  (Hut.  of  Greece)  ascribes  to  the  nume- 
rous temples  bulk  by  the  Phoenicians  in  honour  of  Baal 
in  their  different  settlements  the  Greek  fables  of  tba 
labours  and  journeys  of  Hercules.  Buchart  thinks  the 
custom  described  by  Ovid  (/■'ost.  liv.)  of  tying  a  lighted 
torch  between  two  foxes  in  the  circus,  in  memory  of  the 
damage  once  done  to  the  harvest  by  a  fox  with  burning 
hay  and  straw  tied  to  it,  w  as  derived  from  the  Phoenicians, 
and  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  history  of  .Samson  (Hierot. 
pars  i.  lib.  ill.  cjip.  xiii.).  From  all  which  arises  a  cou- 
Blderable  probability  that  the  Greek  and  l>atin  conception 
of  Hercules  in  regard  lo  his  strength  was  derived  from 
I'hoenlcian  stories  and  reniniscencfts  of  the  great  Hebrew 
hero  Samson.  Some  learned  men  connect  the  name  Her- 
ctUes  with  Samson  ctymologically.  (See  SirG.  Wilkinson's 
note  In  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  43;  I'alrick,  0»i  Judg.  xvi 
30 ;  Gomel,  a  Lapide,  kc)  But  aone  of  these  etymolu{^<( 
are  very  convincing;. 
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AifjRietmte  into  frenzy.  Kvery  cnme,  however,  is 
Lt>Mi>d  for  by  some  new  suffering;  but  nothing 
oreaks  his  invincible  courage,  until,  purified  from 
^ithly  corruption,  he  ascends  Mount  Olympus." 
And  afain  :  *'  Hercules  was  a  jorial  guert,  and  not 
iMckward  in  enjoying  himself.  ...  It  was  Hercules, 
\boTe  all  other  heroes,  whom  mythology  placed  in 
udicrous  situations,  and  sometimes  made  the  butt 
of  the  buffoonery  of  others.  The  Ceitopes  are 
represented  as  alternately  amusing  and  annoying 
the  hero.  In  works  of  art  they  are  often  repre- 
sented as  satyn  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver, 
bow,  and  club.  Hercules,  annoyed  at  their  insults, 
binds  two  of  them  to  a  pole,  and  marches  off  with 
his  {Hise. ...  It  also  seems  that  mirth  and  buffoonery 
were  often  combined  with  the  festivals  of  Hercules : 
thus  at  Athens  there  was  a  society  of  sixty  men, 
who  on  the  festival  of  the  Diomean  Hercules 
attacked  and  amused  themselves  and  others  with 
sallies  of  wit."  Whatever  is  thought,  however,  of 
sudi  coincidences,  it  is  certain  that  the  history  of 
Samson  is  an  historical,  aud  not  an  ail^orical  nar- 
rative. It  has  also  a  dL^tinctly  supematnial  element 
which  cannot  be  explained  away.  The  history,  as 
we  now  have  it,  must  have  been  written  several 
centuries  after  Samson's  death  (Judg.  xv.  19,  20, 
xviii.  1,  30,  xix.  1),  though  probably  taken  fix)m 
the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Joseplius  has 
given  it  pretty  fullv.  but  with  alterations  and  em- 
bellishments of  his  own.  after  his  manner.  For 
example,  he  does  not  make  Samson  eat  any  of  the 
honey  which  he  took  out  of  the  hive,  doubtless  as 
unclean,  and  unfit  for  a  Nazarite,  but  makes  him 
give  it  to  his  wife.  The  only  mention  of  Samson 
in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  where  he  is 
coupled  with  Gideon,  Barak,  and  Jephthah,  and 
spoken  of  as  one  of  those  who  "  through  &ith 
waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  alieus.  See,  besides  the  places  quoted 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  a  full  article  in  Winer, 
Realvcb.;  Ewald,  Oeschichte,  ii.  516,  &c. ;  Bei^ 
theau.  On  Judges ;  Bayle's  Diet.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SAMTJEL  (^WDB',  ».e.  Shemflel:  2aftov^K: 

A  rebie,  Samtcil,  or  Aackmouyl,  see  D"  Herbelot,  under 
this  laot  name).  Different  derivations  have  been 
given.  (I)  ?X  DC,  "name  of  God:"  so  appa- 
rently Ur.gen  (Eus.  H.  E.  ri.  25),  8«oitX»jT<Jj. 
(-')  Sk  nC',  "  placed  by  God."  (3)  ^K  '?^N{r, 
"usKed  ot  God"(l  Sam.  i.  20).  Josepbus  inge- 
niously makes  it  correspond  to  the  well-known  Greek 
n.ime  Theaetetut.  (4)  ^K  JTIDB',  "  heard  of  God." 
Tins,  which  may  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  pre- 
vious <icrivation,  is  themost  obvious.  The  last  Judge, 
the  first  of  the  regular  succevion  of  Prophets,  and  the 
founder  of  the  monarcfaj.  So  important  a  position 
did  he  hold  in  Jewish  history  as  to  have  given  his 
■.ime  to  the  sacred  book,  now  divided  into  two, 
which  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  first  esUblish- 
mtMit  of  the  kingdom,  corresponding  to  the  manner 
a  which  the  name  of  Moses  has  been  assigned  to 
\\*  mcred  book,  now  divided  into  five,  which  covers 
ihe  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  Churth 
itneif.  in  fact  no  character  of  equal  magnitude  bad 
ariiien  sinot  the  df«th  of  the  great  Lawgiver. 

He  was  the  w«  of  Elkanah,  an  Ephrathite  or 
Kphraimite,  and  Hannah  or  Anna.  His  fiUher  is 
>n»  of  the  'ew  private  citizens  in  whose  household 
we  find  piiiyjpuny.  It  may  possibly  hare  arisen 
torn  the  invgularity  of  the  period. 

The  desiceut  of  Elknnah  is  involved  in  gnar    jb- 
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scurity.  In  1  Sam.  i.  1  be  is  descnbed  as  aa 
Kphraimite.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  he  is  made  ade- 
scendant  of  Korah  the  Levite.  Ilengstenberg  (oa 
Fs.  Ixiviii.  1)  and  Ewald  (ii.  433)  explain  this  by 
supposing  that  the  Levitea  were  occasionally  incoi^ 
porated  into  the  tribes  amongst  wnom  they  dwelt. 
The  question,  however,  is  of  no  practKal  import- 
ance, because,  even  if  Samuel  were  a  Levite,  he 
certainly  was  not  a  Priest  by  descent. 

His  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
sacred  geography,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred  gene 
al<^.  [See  Ramathaim-Zophim.]  All  that  i^ 
pears  with  certainty  from  the  accounts  is  that  it 
was  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  (as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  its  name)  a  double  height,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  beacons  or  outlookers  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  well  (1  Sam.  xix.  22). 
On  the  brow  of  its  two  summits  was  the  city.  It 
never  lost  its  hold  on  Samuel,  who  in  later  life  mada 
it  his  fixed  abode. 

The  combined  family  must  have  be«i  large. 
Peninnah  had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had, 
besides  Samuel,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  But 
of  these  nothing  is  known,  unless  the  names  of  the 
sons  are  those  enumerated  in  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  27. 

It  is  on  the  mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief 
attention  is  fixed  in  the  account  of  his  birth.  She 
is  descnbed  as  a  woman  of  a  high  religious  misHon. 
Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice  (1  Sam.  i.  15),  and 
a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (1  Sam.  ii.  1),  she  sought 
from  God  the  gift  of  the  child  for  which  she  longid 
with  a  passionate  devotion  of  silent  prayer,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  example  in  the  0.  T.,  and  when 
the  son  was  granted,  the  name  which  he  bore,  and 
thus  first  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaty — Samuel,  "  the 
Asked  or  Heard  of  God." 

Living  in  the  great  age  of  vows,  she  had  before 
his  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  office  of  a  Nazarite. 
As  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  she  herself  with  her 
husband  brought  him  to  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh, 
where  she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of  his 
birth,  and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  similar  to  that  with  which 
the  irregular  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  set  apart 
in  later  times  (2  C3ur.  xiii.  9) — a  bullock  of  thi-c* 
years  old  (LXX.),  loaves  (LXX.),an  ephah  of  flour, 
and  a  skin  of  wine  (1  Sam.  i.  24).  First  took  place 
the  usual  sacrifices  (LXX.)  by  Elkanah  himself — 
then,  after  the  introduction  of  the  diild,  the  special 
sacrifice  of  the  bullock.  Then  his  mother  made 
him  over  to  Eli  (i.  25,  28),  and  (according  to  th( 
Hebrew  text,  but  not  the  LXX.)  the  child  himself 
performed  an  act  of  worship. 

The  hjmn  which  followed  on  this  consecration 
is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is 
possible  that,  like  manjr  of  tlie  Psalms,  it  ntay  have 
been  enlarged  in  later  times  to  suit  great  occasions 
of  victory  and  the  like.  But  Terse  5  speciallr 
applies  to  this  trent,  and  tctms  7,  8  may  weU 
express  the  sense  •ntertsiaed  by  the  praphetesp  of 
the  cooling  rsTolutioa  in  the  fortOMSOf  her  son  and 
of  her  country. 

From  this  time  the  dilld  is  shut  up  m  the 
tabernacle.  The  priests  furnished  him  with  a  sacred 
garment,  an  ephod,  made,  like  their  own,  of  white 
linen,  though  of  inferior  quality,  and  his  mother 
every  year,  apparently  at  the  only  time  of  theii 
meeting,  gave  him  a  little  mantle  reaching;  down  t*. 
hut  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only  by  high  pei^onagm, 
or  vomen,  over  the  other  drnis,  aud  such  as  he 
ret*-»cii,  as  his  badge,  till  the  latest  tintas  at  hit 
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IJu.  [Mantlk,  vol.  ii.  p.  2316.]  He  seeini  to 
have  slept  wi.hin  the  Holiest  Place  (LXX.,  1  Sam. 
iii.  3),  and  his  special  duty  w<is  to  put  out,  as  it 
would  8jem,  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  oi)en  the 
doors  at  sunrise. 

In  this  way  his  childhood  was  passed.  It  was 
whilst  thus  sleeping  in  the  tabernacle  that  he  re- 
ceived his  first  prophetic  call.  The  stillness  of  the 
night — the  sudden  voice — the  childlike  misconcep- 
iha — the  venerable  Eli — the  contrast  between  the 
tcirible  doom  and  the  gentle  creature  who  has  to 
anncunOL  it — give  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative 
a  uaiversal  interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Samuel's 
career  that  has  been  so  well  caught  \u  the  well- 
known  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Fiom  this  moment  the  prophetic  character  of 
Samuel  was  established.  His  words  wore  treasured 
up,  and  Shiloh  became  the  resort  of  those  who 
came  to  hear  him  (iii.  19-21). 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctuary,  which  fol- 
lowe<i  shortly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not  what 
became  of  Siimuel.*  He  next  appeare,  probably 
twenty  years  afterwards,  suddenly  amongst  the 
people,  warning  them  against  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices. He  convened  an  assembly  at  Mi?peh — pro- 
bably the  place  of  that  name  in  the  tnbe  of  Ben- 
j  imiu — and  there  with  a  symbolical  rite,  expressive 
p;irtly  of  deep  humiliation,  partly  of  the  libations 
of  a  treaty,  they  poured  water  on  the  ground,  they 
fasted,  and  they  entreated  Samuel  to  raise  the 
piercing  cry,  for  which  he  was  known,  in  suppli- 
cation to  God  for  them.  It  was  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  sustaining 
this  loud  cry  (compare  the  situation  of  Pausanias 
before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  Herod,  ix.  61),  that 
tiie  Philistine  host  suddenly  burst  upon  them.  A 
violent  thunderstorm,  and  (according  to  Josephus, 
Ant.  vi.  2,  §2)  an  earthquake,  came  to  the  timely 
a^istince  of  Israel.  The  Philistines  fled,  and, 
exactly  at  the  spot  where  twenty  years  before  they 
had  obtained  their  great  victory,  they  were  totally 
routed.  A  stone  was  set  up,  which  long  remained 
as  a  memorial  of  Samuel's  triumph,  and  gave  to 
the  place  its  name  of  Eben-ezer,  "  the  Stone  of 
Help,"  which  has  thence  passed  into  Christian 
phraseology,  and  become  a  common  name  of  Non- 
coiifoimist  chapels  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  The  old  Ca- 
naanitcs,  whom  the  Philistines  had  dispossessed  in 
the  outskii-ts  of  the  Judaean  hills,  seem  to  have 
helped  in  the  battle,  and  a  large  portion  of  territory 
was  recovered  (1  Siim.  vi.  14).  This  was  Samuel's 
fii-st  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  only  military 
achievement.  But,  as  in  the  citse  of  the  earlier 
chii.'fs  who  bore  that  name,  it  vas  apparently  this 
which  raised  him  to  the  office  of"  Judge"  icomp. 
1  .Sam.  xii.  11,  where  he  is  thus  reckoned  with 
Jerubbaal,  Bedan,  and  Jephthah  ;  and  Ecclus.  xlvi. 
15-iy).  He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries  {iv  ■natri  rots 
fiyiafffitfois  TOvrois)  on  the  west  of  the  Joi-dan — 
Bethel,  (iilgal,  and  Jlizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  His 
own  residence  was  still  his  native  city,  Ramah  or 
Himiathaim,  which  he  further  consecrated  by  an 
altar  (vii.  17).  Here  he  married,  and  two  sons 
gi'ew  up  to  repeat  under  his  eyes  the  same  per- 
version of  high  office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed 
in  his  ohildhuod  in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  Eli. 


'  Aooorllng  to  the  Mossclman  tradition,  Samuel's  blrtli 
la  grained  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  nation  on  the 
cvftrthrow  of  the  sanctuary  and  loss  of  the  ark  (l)'Her- 
bclot,  Ai^vmuy}).  This,  though  false  In  the  letter,  is  true 
to  th(  epM  of  isaniuel's  life. 
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One  was  Abian,  he  other  Joel,  sonietiine&  cuIM 
simply  "the  second  "  {yashni,  1  Chr.  vi.  28),  Id 
his  old  age,  according  to  the  quasi-hereditary  prin- 
ciple, already  adopted  by  previous  Judges,  he  shand 
his  power  with  them,  and  thet  exercised  their  func- 
tions at  the  southern  frontier  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam. 
viii.  1-4), 

2.  Down  to  this  point  in  Samuel's  life  there  is 
but  little  to  distinguish  his  career  from  that  of  his 
predecessor.  Like  many  characters  in  later  days, 
had  he  died  in  youth  his  fame  would  hardly  havs 
been  greater  than  that  of  Gideon  or  Samson.  H« 
was  a  Judge,  a  Nazarite,  a  waiTior,  and  (to  a  cer- 
tain point)  a  prophet. 

But  his  peculiar  position  in  the  sacred  narrative 
turns  on  the  events  which  follow.  He  is  the 
inaugurator  of  the  transition  from  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  theocracy  to  the  monarchy.  The 
misdemeanour  of  his  own  sons,  in  i-eceiving  bribes, 
and  in  extorting  exorbitant  interest  on  loans  (1  Stm. 
viii.  3,  4),  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had 
been  long  preparing.  The  people  demanded  a  king. 
Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  3,  §3)  describes  the  shock  to 
Samuel's  mind,  "  because  of  his  inborn  sense  of 
justice,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings,  as  so  far 
inferior  to  the  aristocratic  form  of  goveniment, 
which  conferred  a  godlike  character  on  those  who 
lived  under  it."  For  the  whole  night  he  lay  fasting 
and  sleepless,  in  the  perplexity  of  doubt  and  ditii- 
culty.  In  the  vision  of  that  night,  as  recorded  by 
the  saci-ed  historian.  Is  given  the  dark  side  of  the 
new  institutioti,  on  which  Samuel  dwells  on  the 
following  day  (1  Sam.  viii.  9-18). 

This  presents  his  reluct'tnce  to  receive  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative  of  the  recep- 
tion and  consecration  of  Saul  gives  his  acquiescence 
in  it.   [Sadl.J 

The  final  conflict  of  feeling  and  suiTender  of  his 
office  is  given  in  the  last  assembly  over  which  he 
pi^esided,  and  in  his  subsequent  relations  with  Saul. 
The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately  after 
the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  monarchy  was 
a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurate^!,  and  (according 
to  the  LXX.)  "  Samuel "  (in  the  Hebrew  text 
"  Saul ")  "  and  all  the  men  of  Isi-ael  rejoiced 
gi-eatly."  Then  takes  place  his  farewell  address. 
By  this  time  the  long  flowing  locks  on  which  no 
razor  had  ever  passed  were  white  with  age  (xii.  2). 
He  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  his  integrity. 
Whatever  might  be  the  lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs 
of  those  times — Hophni,  Phinehas,  or  his  own  sons 
— he  had  kept  aloof  from  all.  No  ox  or  ass  had 
he  taken  from  their  stalls — no  bribe  to  obtain  his 
judgment  (LXX.,  i^iXatrna) — not  even  a  sandal 
(uir<$5Tjfia,  LXX.,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  It  is  thii 
appeal,  and  the  respon.se  of  the  people,  that  has 
made  Grotius  call  him  the  Jewish  Aristides.  He 
then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves ;  and,  although  "  the  wickedness 
of  asking  a  king"  is  still  strongly  insisted  on,  and 
the  imusual  portent*  of  a  thunderstorm  ua  May  or 
Jime,  in  answer  to  Samuel's  pr-yer,  is  urged  as  a 
sign  of  Divine  displeasure  (xii.  16-19),  the  general 
t<'ne  of  the  condemnation  is  much  softened  from 
that  which  was  pronounced  on  the  first  intirr-ation 
of  the  change.  The  first  king  is  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged as  "  the  Messiah  "  or  anointed  of  the  Lord 


'  According  to  the  MiLssulman  traditions,  his  anger  w«n 
(xxasloned  by  the  people  rijecting  Saul  as  not  being  of  tbi 
tribe  of  Judah.  The  sign  that  Saul  was  'he  king  was  tti 
liquefaction  of  the  sacred  oil  in  his  presence  and  tbe  r« 
covery  of  the  Ubexnacle  (lyHerbelot,  Axhnumyt) 
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fxfi,  S,  5),  th«  fiiture  proppeiitv  of  the  nation  L< 
JdcLiTvd  to  de}«jid  OD  their  use  or  misuM  of  the 
■ew  constitution,  and  Samuel  retires  with  expres- 
•ions  of  pooiiwill  and  hope: — "  I  will  teach  you  the 

•  A  and  the  ri^ht  way  . . .  only  fear  the  Lord  . . ." 
;  Sam.  xii.  23,  24). 

It  is  the  most  signal  example  affoixled  in  the 
O.  T.  of  a  great  character  reconciling  himself  to  a 
changed  order  of  things,  and  of  the  Dirine  sanction 
resting  on  his  acquiescence.  For  this  reason  it  is 
that  Athanasius  is  by  Basil  called  the  Samuel  of 
the  Church  (Basil,  Ep.  82). 

3.  His  subsequent  relations  with  Saul  are  of  the 
same  mixed  kind.  The  two  institutions  which  they 
respectively  represented  ran  on  side  by  side.  Samuel 
was  still  Judge.  He  judged  Israel  "all  the  days  of 
iis  life  "  (vii.  1 5),  and  fit>m  time  to  time  came  across 
the  king's  path.  But  these  interventions  are  chiefly 
in  another  capacity,  which  this  is  the  place  to  unfold. 

Samuel  is  called  emphatically  "the  Prophet" 
(\cts  iii.  24,  xiii.  20).  To  a  certain  extent  this 
was  in  consequence  of  the  gift  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  others  of  his  time.  He  was  especi&liy 
known  in  his  own  age  as  "  Samuel  the  Seer " 
(1  Chr.  ix.  22,  xxri.  28,  xxix.  29;.  "  I  am  the 
•epr,"  was  his  answe*  to  those  who  asked  "  Where 

the  seer?"  "Where  i«the  seer's  house?"  (1  Sam. 
^ .  11.  18,  19).  "  Seer,"  the  ancient  name,  was  not 
yet  luperseded  by  "Prophet"  (1  Sam.  ix.).  By 
this  name,  Samuel  Videns  and  Samuel  6  fiKt-wtev, 
he  is  called  in  the  Acta  Sanctonan.  Of  the  three 
modes  by  which  Divine  communications  were  then 
made,  "  by  dreams,  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  pro- 
phets," the  first  was  that  bjr  which  the  Divine  will 
was  made  known  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  1,2;  Jos. 
Atd.  v.  10,  §4).  "  The  Lord  uncovered  his  ear  "  to 
whisper  into  it  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  the 
messages  that  were  to  b«  delivered.  It  is  the  first 
distinct  intimation  of  tlie  idea  of  "  Rerclation  "  to 
a  human  being  (see  Gesenius,  in  roc.  n?3).  He 
was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small  affairs  of  life ; 
loaves  of  "  bread,"  or  "  the  fourth  pait  of  a  shekel  of 
•ilver,"  were  paid  for  the  answers  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8). 

From  this  faculty,  combined  with  his  office  of 
ruler,  an  awful  reverence  grew  up  round  him.  No 
MkcriHcial  feast  was  thought  complete  without  his 
blessing  (ib.  ix.  13).  When  he  appeared  suddenly 
elsewhere  for  the  same  purpose,  the  villagers  "  trem- 
bled "  at  his  approach  { 1  Sam.  xvi.  4,  5).  A  pecu- 
liar rirtue  was  believed  to  reside  in  his  intercession. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  later  times  amongst  those 
that  "  call  upon  the  name  of  the  l^rd  "  ( Ps.  xcix. 
6 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  18),  and  was  placed  with  Moses  as 
*•  standing  "  for  prayer,  in  a  special  sense,  *•  before 
the  Lord  "  ( Jer.  xv.  1 ).  It  was  the  last  consolation 
he  left  in  his  parting  address  that  he  would  "  pray 
to  the  Lord"  for  the  people  (1  Sam.  xii.  19,  2.3). 
There  was  something  peculiar  in  the  long  sustained 
cry  or  shr •■•  ''  ;  licatlon,  which  seemed  to  draw 
iomn  H>  Divine  answer  (1  Sam.  Tii. 

^,9).  g.  in  agitated  moments,  "he 

died  unto  tiie  Urd  '  (1  Sam.  xv.  11). 

But  Uieie  are  two  otiier  points  which  more 
e«l*cially  |>lace<l  him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic 
order  as  it  afterwards  appeared.  The  first  is 
t^^moght  out  in  his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second 

his  relation  with  Dtrid. 
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7  is  described  by  Joeephns  (Jn*.  tL  T.  $3  )  m  a 
Ni«cBlfleent  apprarance;  and  haooe  rasoMd  fma 
■a.  Thb  ts  perhaps  an  kiferenoe  from  the  worI 
^2.  whMi  the  Vt.'icate  (racslates  pitiffittmimm. 


(aj.  He  repres«jta  the  independence  of  the  moral 
law,  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  (^stinct  from  regal  ai 
sacerdotal  enactments,  which  is  so  remarkable  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  later  prophets.  As  wa 
have  seen,  he  was,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a 
Priest ;  and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  his  oppo- 
sition to  Said  with  a  hieitirchical  interest  are 
founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the  fict* 
of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
Shiloh,  he  never  appeal's  in  the  remotest  connexion 
with  the  priestly  order.  Amongst  all  the  place* 
included  in  his  jiei-sonal  or  ailministrative  visits, 
neither  Sliiloh,  nor  Nob,  nor  Gibeon,  the  seats  d 
the  sacerdotal  caste,  are  ever  mentioned.  When  ne 
counsels  Saul,  it  is  not  as  the  priest  but  as  tlie 
prophet ;  when  he  sacrifices  or  blesses  the  sacrifice, 
it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  either  as  an  individual 
Isi-aelite  of  eminence,  or  as  a  ruler,  like  Saul  him- 
self. Saul's  sin  in  both  cases  whei-e  he  came  into 
collision  with  Samuel,  was  not  of  intruding  into 
sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobedience  to  the 
prophetic  voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not  waiting 
for  Samuel's  arrival,  accoixiing  to  the  sign  given 
by  Samuel  at  his  original  meeting  at  li^^  (1 
iiaa.  x.  8,  xiii.  8) ;  the  second  w<is  that  of  not  car- 
rying out  the  stem  prophetic  injunction  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites.  When,  on  that 
occasion,  the  aged  Prophet  called  the  captive  '  prince 
before  him,  and  with  his  own  hands  hacked  him 
limb  from  limb,*  in  retribution  for  the  desolatioL 
he  had  brought  into  the  homes  of  Israel,  and  thus 
offered  up  his  mangled  remains  almost  as  a  human 
sacrifice  ("  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal  "),  we  see  the 
representative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  hif  • 
tory.  But  it  is  the  true  prophetic  utterance  suck 
as  bi-eathes  through  the  psalmists  and  prophets  when 
he  says  to  Saul  in  words  which,  from  their  postical 
form,  must  have  become  fixed  in  the  national  me- 
mory, "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams." 

The  parting  was  not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear 
though  divided  friends.  The  King  throws  himself 
on  the  Prophet  with  all  his  force ;  not  without  a 
vehement  effort  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  7,  §5)  the  prophet 
tears  himself  away.  The  long  mantle  by  which 
he  was  always  known  is  rent  in  the  struggle ;  and, 
like  Ahijah  afler  him,  Samuel  was  in  this  the 
omen  of  the  coming  rent  ii  the  monarchy.  They 
{»rted,  each  to  his  house,  to  meet  no  more.  But 
a  long  shadow  of  grief  fell  over  the  prophet. 
"  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul."  "  It  giieved  Samuel 
for  Saul."  "  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  V 
(1  Sam.  XV.  11,  35,  xvi.  1.) 

(6).  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  snooessioD  of 
prophets.  "All  the  prophets  fiom  Samuel  asi 
those  that  follow  afler"  (AcU  iii.  24).  "  Kx 
quo  sanctus  Samuel  propheta  cnepit,  et  deiucepj 
donee  populus  Israel  in  Babyloniam  captivus  ve- 

heretur, totum  est  tempus  prophetarum  " 

(Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  xvii.  H.  Moses,  Miriam,  and 
Deborah,  perhaps  Khud,  had  been  prophets.  But 
It  was  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  su«> 
ceesion  was  unbroken.  This  may  have  been  merely 
from  the  coincidence  of  his  appearance  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  order  of  things,  of  whidi  the 
propbetiosl  ofBre  was  the  Chief  expresnon.  Some 
predisposing  cuwes  then  may  hsTV  been  ia  his  own 
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family  and  birthplace.  His  mother,  m  we  mxt' 
Been,  though  not  expressly  so  called,  was  in  fact  a 
prophetess;  the  word  Zophim,  as  the  aiTix  of  Ha- 
inathaini,  has  been  explained,  not  unreasonably,  to 
mean  "seers;"  and  Klkanah,  his  lather,  is  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  on  1  Sam.  i.  1,  said  to  be  "  a 
lisciple  of  the  prophets."  But  the  connexion  of 
the  continuity  of  the  otllce  with  Samifel  appears  to 
be  stiii  moi-e  direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long  after 
W  had  been  "established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam. 
ai.  20),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples, 
lalled  in  the  0.  T.  "  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  by 
motlern  writers  "  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  All 
the  jx'culiarities  of  their  eduaition  are  implied  or 
expressed — tiie  sacred  dance,  the  sacred  music,  the 
solemn  prix»»ion  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10;  1  Chr.  xxv. 
1,  6).  At  the  head  of  this  congregation,  or  "  church 
as  it  were  within  a  church''  (LXX.  riiv  ^kkXtj- 
fflav,  1  Sam.  x.  5, 10),  Samuel  is  expressly  described 
as  •'  standing  appointed  over  them  "  (1  Sam.  xix.  20). 
Their  chief  residence  at  this  time  (though  after- 
wards, as  the  institution  spread,  it  struck  I'oot  in 
otiier  places)  was  at  Samuel's  own  abode,  Ramah, 
where  they  lived  in  habitations  {Xaioth,  1  Sam. 
xix.  19,  &c.)  apparently  of  a  rustic  kind,  like  the 
leafy  huts  which  Eli^ha's  disciples  aftei-wMxis  occu- 
pie<l  by  the  Jordan  {Naioth  =  "  habitations,"  but 
more  specifically  used  for  "  psistures  "). 

In  those  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
phetic gifts,  were  some,  whom  we  know  for  certain, 
othere  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to 
have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  One  was  Saul. 
Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  having  been  in  the 
company  of  Samuel's  disciples,  and  as  having  caught 
fi-om  them  the  prophetic  feiTour,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  have  "piophesied  among  them  "  (1  Sam.  x.  10, 
1 1 ),  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  thrown  ofl'his  clothes, 
and  to  have  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prophetic 
trance  (1  Sam.  xix.  24):  and  even  in  his  palace, 
the  prophesying  mingled  with  his  madness  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  (1  Sam.  xvnii.  9).  Another  was 
David.  The  fii-st  acquaintance  of  Samuel  with 
David,  was  when  he  privately  anointed  him  at  the 
house  of  Jesse  [see  David].  But  the  connexion 
thus  begiui  with  the  shepherd  boy  must  have  been 
continued  afterwards.  David,  at  first,  fled  to 
"  Naioth  in  Raniah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (1  Siim. 
xix.  19),  and  the  gifts  of  music,  of  song,  aiul  of 
prophecy,  here  developed  on  so  Large  a  scale,  irere 
exactly  such  as  ^re  find  in  the  notices  of  thof*  who 
looked  up  to  Samuel  as  their  father.  It  is,  further, 
hardly  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Da\'id 
tliere  first  met  his  fiist  friends  and  companions  in 
afW  life,  prophets  like  himself — Gad  and  Nathan. 
It  is  neeilless  to  enlarge  on  the  impoi-tance  with 
whi('h  these  incidents  invest  the  apj)eai'ance  of  Sa- 
muel. He  there  becomes  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
Fiahnist  king.  He  is  also  the  Founder  of  the  first 
rcg'ilar  institutions  of  religious  instruction,  and  com- 
munities tor  the  purposes  of  education.  The  schools 
of  Greece  were  not  yet  in  existence.  From  these 
Jewish  institutions  were  developed,  by  a  natural 
Drder,  the  univei-sities  of  Christendom.  And  it  may 
be  further  a(lde<f,  that  with  this  view  the  whole  life 
of  Snmucl  is  in  accordance.  He  is  the  prophet — 
the  only  piophet  till  the  time  of  Isaiah — of  whom  we 
know  that  he  was  so  from  his  earliest  years.  It  is 
this  continuity  of  his  own  life  and  cltaracter,  that 
makes  him  so  fit  an  instrument  for  coixiucting  ins 
nitioii  through  so  gieat  a  change. 

T1m»  ''e.->tii  o*"S!«nuel  is  described  as  taking  place 
•II  ti»e  yeai'  of  the  dose  of  Davia's  waacleruj^    it 
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is  Kkid  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  if  to  mark  tlu 
!<»»,  that  "  all  the  Israelite*" — all,  with  a  univM- 
saiity  never  specified  before — "  were  gathered  to- 
gether" from  Ul  parta  of  this  hithei-to  dlv^de^ 
ctuntry,  and  "lamented  him,"  and  "buried  h.n<. ' 
not  in  any  consecrated  p!  «*,  nor  outaide  tlie  walb 
of  his  city,  but  within  his  own  houbC,  thus  in  « 
manner  consecrated  by  being  turned  into  his  tomb 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  His  relics  were  translated  "  frcio 
Judaea  "  (the  place  is  not  specified)  a.d.  406,  U» 
Constantinople,  and  received  there  with  much  pomp 
by  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  They  were  landel  at 
the  pier  of  Chalcedon,  and  thence  conveyed  to  a 
church,  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon  (see  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Aug.  20). 

The  situation  of  Ramathaim,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  uncertain.  But  the  place  long  pointed  out  as  his 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  above 
the  town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the  Crusaders  as 
"Montjoye,"  as  the  spot  from  whence  tliey  first 
saw  Jerusalem,  now  called  A'eby  Samwil,  "the 
Prophet  Samuel."  The  tiadition  can  be  traced  back 
as  far  as  the  7th  century,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
monastery  of  S.  Samuel  (Robinson,  B.  R.  ii.  142), 
and  if  once  we  discard  the  connexion  of  Ramathaim 
with  the  nameless  city  where  Samuel  met  Saul, 
(as  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  articles  Ramah  ; 
Ramathaim-Zophim)  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
tradition  should  be  rejected,  A  cave  is  still  shown 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  mosque.  "  He  built  the 
tomb  in  his  lifetime,"  is  the  account  of  the  Mussul- 
man guardian  of  the  mosque,  "  but  was  not  buritnl 
here  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks,"  It  is 
the  only  spot  in  Palestine  which  claims  any  direct 
connexion  with  the  first  great  prophet  who  was 
bom  within  its  limits;  and  its  commanding  situa- 
tion well  agrees  with  the  impoiiance  assigned  to 
him  in  the  saci^ed  history. 

His  descendants  were  here  till  the  time  of  David. 
Heman,  his  grandson,  was  one  of  the  chief  singem 
in  the  Levitiad  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  IT,  xxv.  5), 
The  apparition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1  Sam,  xxviii. 
14 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20)  belongs  to  the  history  of  Saul. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Samuel  wrote  a  Life 
of  David  (of  course  of  his  earlier  yeais),  which  was 
still  accessible  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29);  but  this  appeara 
doubtful.  [Seep.  1126,6.]  Various  other  books  of 
the  0.  T.  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jewish 
tradition  the  Judges,  Ruth,  the  two  Books  of  Sa- 
muel, the  Utter,  it  is  alleged,  being  written  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  He  is  i-egarded  by  the  Sama- 
ritans as  a  magician  and  an  infidel  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient,  p.  52). 

The  Pei-sian  traditions  fix  Lis  life  in  the  time 
of  Kai-i-Kobad,  2nd  king  of  Pereia,  with  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  conversed  (D'Herbelot  Kai 
Kobad).  [A.  I'.  S.] 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF  ("jNIOtr :  Bao. \«<W 
Tlpttnri,  AfVTtpa :  L  iber  Regum  Primui,  Secundiis) . 
Two  hutorical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  whick 
are  not  separated  fiom  each  other  in  the  Hebrew 
MSS.,  and  which,  from  a  critical  point  of  view, 
must  be  regarded  a;  one  book.  The  present  division 
was  first  made  in  the  Septuagint  translation,  and 
was  adopted  in  tbo  Vulgate  from  the  Septuagint. 
But  Origen,  as  quo'ed  by  Eusebius  (Histor.  Kecks. 
vi.  ?.5),  erpi-essly  states' that  they  fonned  only  o.ie 
I  )x)oV  among  the  Hebrews.  Jeiome  (Fraefatio  in 
'  Libros  aamuel et  Mdachiin)  implies  the  same  sUte 
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Kent:  jnd  in  U»«  Talmud  (B<iba  Bathra,  fbl.  14, 
c  '2  1,  wherein  the  authorship  is  attrihuted  to  Siimuel, 
vhey  are  designated  by  the  uame  of  his  book,  in  the 

eingular  number  (IIDD  DHS  ^KIDC).  After  tiw 
knvenlioi)  of  printinj?  they  were  published  as  oiie 
txwk  in  the  rtrst  edition  of  tht  whole  Bible  printed 
at  Soncino  in  1488  A.D.,  and  likewise  in  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot  printed  at  Alalia,  1302-1517 
A.i>. ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1518  that 
th*'  division  of  the  Septiiagint  was  adopted  in  He- 
Irew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  by  the 
IV.mbei"gs  at  Venice.  The  book  was  called  by  the 
Hel>rews  "  Samuel,"  probably  because  the  biilh  and 
life  of  Samuel  were  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
Letcinniiig  of  the  work — just  as  a  treatise  on  fes- 
tivals in  the  Mishna  bears  the  name  of  Beitsah,  an 
egg,  because  a  question  connected  with  the  eiting 
of  an  ^g  is  the  tirst  subject  discussed  in  it.  [Pha- 
RISKE8,  p.  890.]  It  has  been  suggested  indeed  by 
Abarbanel,  as  quoted  by  Carpzov  (p.  211),  that  the 
book  was  called  by  Samuel's  name  because  all  things 
that  occur  in  each  book  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
refenvd  to  Samuel,  including  the  acts  of  Said  and 
David,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them  was  anointed  by 
him,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  his  hands. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  refinement  of  explana- 
tion for  a  fact  which  m  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  less 
aitificial  manner.  And,  generally,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  logical  titles  of  books  adopted  in 
modem  times  must  not  be  looked  for  in  Eastern 
works,  nor  indeed  in  early  works  of  modern  Europe. 
Thub  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
was  called  "  The  Bow,"  for  some  reason  connected 
with  the  occurrence  of  that  word  in  his  poem 
(2  Sam.  i.  18-22)  ;  and  Snorro  Storleson's  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  Norway  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Heimskringla,"  the  World's  Circle,  because  Heims- 
kringla  was  the  first  prominent  word  of  the  MS. 
that  caught  the  eye  (Laing's  Heitnskringla,  i.  1). 

Authorship  and  Date  of  the  Book. — The  most 
interesting  points  in  regard  to  every  important  his- 
torical work  are  the  name,  intelligence,  and  character 
of  the  historian,  and  his  means  of  obtaining  coiTect 
information.  If  these  points  should  not  be  known, 
next  in  order  of  intei'est  is  the  precise  period  of  time 
when  the  work  was  composed.  On  all  these  points, 
however,  in  reference  to  the  Book  of  Samuel,  more 
questions  can  be  asked  than  can  be  answered,  and 
Uie  results  of  a  dispassionate  inquiry  are  mainly 
negative. 

ist,  as  to  the  authorship.  In  common  with  all 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except 
tlie  lieginiung  of  Nchemiah,  the  liook  of  Samuel 
CT'iitiiins  no  mention  in  the  text  of  the  name  of  its 
author.  The  earlie«t  Greek  historical  work  eztiuit, 
written  by  one  who  has  fm^uently  been  called  the 
Father  of  Histo-^,  commences  with  the  words, 
"  This  is  a  publication  of  the  researches  of  Hero- 
•lotus  of  Halicarnassus;"  and  the  motives  which 
i.'luceu  Herodotus  to  write  the  work  are  then  set 
"I'lth.  Thucydides,  the  wnter  of  the  Greek  hi»- 
terical  work  next  in  order  of  time,  who  likewise 
sptufies  his  i-ensons  for  writing  it,  commeucoi  by 
stating,  "  Thucydides  the  Athenian  wrote  the  his- 
torT  of  the  war  between  the  I'elo^ionnesians  and 
Athenians,"  and  frequently  uses  the  formula  that 
sirh  or  such  a  year  ended — the  second,  or  third,  or 
feurth,  vihi  case  might  be — "  of  this  war  of  which 
ThucydiduB  wrote  the  history  "  'ii.  70, 103;  iii.  25, 
88,  lli>).  Again,  wiwn  h«  >iieak8  in  one  i«iii>iige 
if  svcuu  lU  which  :t  i.^  nne^baiy  that  ht  should 
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mention  his  own  name,  he  refers  to  hinrself  m 
"  Thucydides  son  of  Olorus,  who  comi)Ofe«l  this 
work "  (iv.  104).  Now,  with  the  one  exeption 
of  this  kind  already  mentioned,  no  similar  iiifciTn»* 
tion  is  contained  in  any  historical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  although  there  are  passages  not  only  in 
Nehemiah,  but  likewise  in  Ezi-a,  written  in  the  first 
person.  Still,  without  any  statement  of  the  author 
ship  embodied  in  the  text,  it  is  possible  that  his- 
torical books  Slight  come  down  to  us  with  a  titla 
containing  the  name  of  the  author.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  Livy's  Rormm  History,  ana 
Caesar's  Commentaries  of  the  Oallic  War.  In  the 
latter  case,  indeed,  although  Caesar  mentions  a  long 
series  of  his  own  actions  without  intimating  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  work,  and  thus  there  is  an 
antecedent  improbability  that  he  wrote  it,  yet  tlie 
ti-aditional  title  of  the  work  outweighs  this  impro- 
bability, confirmed  as  the  title  Is  by  an  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony,  commencing  with  con  tern  poiaiiei 
(Cicero,  Brut.  75;  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall.  viii.  I  ; 
Suetonius,  Jul.  Caes.  56  ;  Quiuctiliau,  x.  1  ; 
Tacitus,  Germ.  28).  Here,  again,  there  is  no- 
thing precisely  similar  in  Hebrew  history.  The 
five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  in  Hebrew  no 
title  except  the  first  Hebrew  woi-ds  of  each  pai-t ; 
and  the  titles  Genesis,  Exodus,  I^viticus,  Numbera, 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  are  derived  fi-om  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  convey  no  infonnation  as  to  their  author. 
In  like  manner,  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Books  of 
the  Kings  and  the  Chronicles,  aie  not  i«feriTed  to 
any  particular  historian ;  and  although  six  works 
bear  respectively  the  names  of  Joshua,  KutK,  Samuel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  there  b  nothing  in  the 
works  themselves  to  preclude  the  idea  that  in  eath 
case  the  subject  only  of  the  work  may  be  indicated, 
and  not  its  authorship  ;  as  is  shown  conclusively  by 
the  titles  Kuth  and  Esther,  which  n«  one  has  yet 
constnied  into  the  assertion  that  those  celebrated 
women  wrote  the  works  concerning  themselves. 
And  it  is  indisputable  that  the  title  "Samuel" 
does  not  imply  that  the  prophet  was  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  as  a  whole ;  for  the  death  of 
Samuel  is  i-ecorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  25th 
chapter ;  so  that,  under  any  circumstances,  a  dif- 
ferent author  would  be  required  for  the  remaining 
chapters,  constituting  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  work.  Again,  in  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Samuel,  the  absence  of  the  historian's  n:\mt 
from  both  the  text  and  the  title  is  not  supplied  by 
any  statement  of  any  other  writer,  made  within  a 
reasonable  j)eriod  from  the  time  when  the  book  may 
be  8upj)ose<l  to  have  been  written.  No  mention  t4 
the  author's  name  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
noi,  as  will  be  herejif^e.-  shown,  in  the  Chrjnicles, 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  saaed  writings.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  mcntioueil  either  in  the  Apocry]iha 
or  in  Joeephus.  The  silence  of  JoNophus  is  pvr^ 
ticularly  significant.  He  published  his  AntiquitifB 
about  1 100  yeara  dler  the  death  of  David,  and  in 
them  he  makes  constant  use  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
for  one  portion  of  his  histoiy.  Indeed  it  is  his 
exdiuive  authority  for  his  account  of  Samuel  and 
Saul,  and  his  main  autliority,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chronicles,  for  the  history  of  David.  Yet  h« 
nowhere  attempts  to  name  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  There  is  a  similar 
ulenoe  id  the  Mishna,  where,  howevar,  the  inference 
from  such  silence  is  fiur  less  cogent.  And  it  is  not 
until  we  come  to  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  which  i; 
supiNiaad  to  have  been  (ximpleted  in  its  present  fora 
MNlMwaere  abovt  500  A.U.,  tiiat  any  Jew  th  ^laU 
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ment  r<>^pecting  the  authorship  can  be  point«l  out, 
and  then  it  is  for  the  first  time  asserted  (Baba 
Bathra,  fol.  14,  c.  2),  in  a  passage  already  referred 
to,  that  "  Samuel  wrote  his  book, '  *.  e.  as  the  words 
imply,  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  But  this 
(tatement  cannot  be  pro\'ed  to  hare  been  made 
earlier  than  1550  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel — 
a  longir  priod  than  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
the  Kmperor  Constantine ;  and  unsuppoiied  as  the 
•t.itement  is  by  reference  to  any  authority  of  any 
kind,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  credit,  even  if  it 
were  not  opposed  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
book  itself.  At  the  revival  of  learning,  an  opinion 
was  nropounded  by  Abarbanel,  a  learned  Jew, 
T  A. I).  1508,  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  •  (Lat.  by  Aug.  Pfeiffer, 
Leipzig,  1 686),  and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hugo 
Grotius  (Pref.  ad  Lihrum  priorem  Sanwelis),  with 
a  general  statement  that  there  was  no  discrepancy  in 
the  language,  and  with  only  one  special  reference. 
Isotwithstanding  the  eminence,  however,  of  these 
writers,  this  opinion  must  be  rejected  as  highly  im- 
probable. Under  any  circumstances  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  mere  guess ;  and  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  guess  uncountenanced  by  peculiar  simi- 
larity of  language,  or  of  style,  between  the  histoiy 
of  Samuel  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  In  our 
own  time  the  most  prevalent  idea  in  the  Anglican 
Church  seems  to  have  been  that  the  firet  twenty-four 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the 
prophet  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapters  by 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  This  is  the  view 
fcvoured  by  Mr.  Home  {Tntivduction  to  the  Holy 
Sci-iptures,  ed.  1846,  p.  45),  in  a  work  which  has 
had  very  extensive  circulation,  and  which  amongst 
many  readers  has  been  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
consulted  in  England.  If,  however,  the  authority 
adduced  by  him  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  ulti- 
mately the  opinion  "  of  the  Talmudists,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  most  learaed  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  who  unquestionably  had  better  means  of 
a-scertaining  this  point  than  we  have."  Now  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  for  this  opinion  in  the 
Talmud  has  been  already  indicated,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  opinion  could  have  been 
stamped  with  real  value  through  its  adoption  by 
learned  Jews  called  Talmudists,  or  by  learned 
Christians  called  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
who  lived  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
Talmud.  For  there  is  not  the  slightest  rsason  for 
supposing  that  in  the  year  500  a.d.  either  Jews  or 
Christians  had  access  to  trustworthy  documents  on 
this  subject  which  have  not  been  ti-ansmitted  to 
modern  times,  and  without  such  documents  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  they  had  any  better  means  of 
ascei'fciining  this  jwint  than  we  have.  Two  circum- 
stances have  probably  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  this  opinion  at  the  present  day: — 1st,  the  growth 
ot  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  impoi-tance  of  knowing 
who  was  the  author  of  any  historical  work  which 
advances  claims  to  be  trustworthy  ;  and  2ndly,  the 
mistmnslation  of  an  ambiguous  passage  in  the  First 
Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  29),  respecting  the  autho- 

»  Professor  Hitzig,  In  like  manner,  attributes  some  of 
the  Psalms  to  Jeremiah,  in  support  of  this  view,  he 
points  GUI,  1st,  several  special  instances  of  striking  simi- 
larity of  language  between  those  Psalms  and  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah,  and,  2ndly,  agreement  between  historical  facta 
in  the  life  of  Jeremiah  and  the  situation  in  which  the  writer 
of  those  Psalms  depicts  himself  as  having  been  placed 
(Uitxig,  jWc  Ftaimen.  pp.  48-85).  Whethei  the  conclu- 
4aii  ie  correct  or  incorrect,  this  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
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rities  for  the  life  of  David.  The  first  point  v)airei 
fM  comment.  On  the  second  [wint  it  is  t<>  be  ob- 
served that  the  following  ajjpe&rs  to  be  the  correct 
translation  of  the  passage  in  question : — "  Now  the 
history  of  David  first  and  last,  behold  it  is  irritteB 
in  the  history  of  Samu«J  the  seer,  and  in  the  history 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  history  of  Gac 
the  seer" — in  which  the  Hebrew  word  dibrei,  here 
translated  "  history,"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
to  it  each  of  the  four  times  that  it  is  used.  Tliis 
agrees  with  the  translation  in  the  Septuagint,  which 
is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  in  reference  to 
the  Chronicles,  as  the  Chronicles  are  the  very  last 
work  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  whether  this  arose 
from  their  having  been  the  last  admitted  into  the 
Canon,  or  the  last  composed,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  any  translation  in  the  Septuagint,  with  one 
great  exception,  was  made  so  soon  after  the  com- 
position of  the  original.  The  rendering  of  the 
Septuagint  is  by  the  word  \6yot,  in  the  sense,  so 
well  known  in  Herodotus,  of  "history"  (i.  184, 
ii.  161,  vi.  137),  and  in  the  like  sense  in  the  Apo- 
crvpha,  wherein  it  is  used  to  describe  the  history  of 
Tobit,  fii^Xoi  Xiyvv  1'tt^lr.  The  word  "  history  " 
(Geschichte)  is  likewise  the  word  four  times  usetl  in 
the  translation  of  this  passage  of  the  Chronicles  in 
Luther's  Bible,  and  in  the  modem  version  of  the 
Geiinan  Jews  made  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Zunz  (Berlin,  1858).  In  the 
English  Version,  however,  the  word  dibrei  is  trans- 
lated in  thj  first  instance  "acts"  as  applied  to 
David,  and  then  "  book "  as  applied  to  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad ;  and  thus,  through  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  "  book,"  the  possibility  is  suggested 
that  each  of  these  three  propheta  wrote  a  book 
respecting  his  own  life  and  times.  This  double 
rendering  of  the  same  word  in  one  passage  seems 
wholly  inadmissible ;  as  is  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  the  tiunslation  of  dibrei  as  "  book,"  for 
which  there  is  a  distinct  Hebrew  word — sepher. 
And  it  may  be  deemed  morally  certain  that  this 
passage  of  the  Chronicles  is  no  authority  for  the 
supposition  that,  when  it  was  written,  any  work 
was  in  existence  of  which  either  Gad,  Nathan,  or 
Samuel  was  the  author.'' 

2.  Although  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
cannot  be  ascertained,  there  are  some  indications  as 
to  the  date  of  the  work.  And  yet  even  on  this 
point  no  precision  is  attainable,  and  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  conjecture  as  to  the  range,  not  of 
years  or  decades,  but  of  centuries,  within  which  the 
history  was  probably  composed.  Evidence  on  this 
head  is  either  external  or  internal.  The  earliest 
undeniable  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
book  would  seem  to  be  the  Greek  translation  of  it 
in  the  Septuagint.  The  exact  date,  however,  of  the 
translation  itself  is  uncei-tain,  though  it  must  have 
been  made  at  some  time  between  the  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  died  B.C.  2  V7,  and  the  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  next  best  external  testimony  is  that 
of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (ii. 
13),  in  which  it  is  said  of  Nehemiah,  that  "  he, 

reasoning,  and  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  a  critical  super- 
structure.    See  Psalms  xxxi.,  xxxv.,  xl. 

b  In  the  Swedish  Bible  the  word  dibriii  In  each  of  tht 
fou'-  ■nstances  Is  translated  "  acts"  {Gentingar),  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  word  which  is  used  to  desigmite  tlie  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament.  This  traiislatioc 
Is  self-consistent  and  admissible.  Bat  the  Genn*i: 
trauelatlons,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  Septuaglul 
■eeu  prtfentUa. 
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feiinding  a  libnu^,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  | 
the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  aitd  of  Etevid,  and  the  ' 
epistles  of  the  kings  concerning  the  holy  gifta."  ! 
Niiv,  although  this  pass-ige  cannot  be  relied  on  for  ' 
piuviiig  that  Nchemiah  himself  did  in  fact  ever  ; 
iiiui-.d  aucfa  a  library,*  jet  it  id  good  evidence  to 
pm\ii  that  the  Acts  of  the  Kings,  rk  wtpi  riv 
6aai\iav,  were  in  existence  when  the  passage  was 
Written  ;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that 
tiii>  phrase  was  intended  to  include  the  Book  of 
Samai>l,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  first  books 
of  Kings  in  the  Septuagint  Hence  there  is  external 
evidence  that  the  Book  oi  Samuel  was  written 
before  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  And  lastly, 
the  jtassage  in  the  Chronicles  already  quoted  (1  Chr. 
ixix.  '.'9)  seems  likewise  to  prove  externally  that 
the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written  before  the  Chro- 
nicles. This  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  it  seems 
ko  be  the  most  natural  inference  from  the  words 
that  the  history  of  David,  first  and  last,  is  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  Samuel,  the  history  of 
Nathan,  and  the  history  of  Gad.  For  as  a  work 
has  come  down  to  us,  entitled  Samuel,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  life  of  David  till  within  a 
short  period  before  his  death,  it  appears  most  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  (although  this  point  is  open  to 
dispute)  that  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  referred 
to  this  work  by  the  title  History  of  Samuel.  In 
this  case,  admitting  the  date  assigned,  on  internal 
gtvunds,  to  the  Chronicles  by  a  modem  Jewish 
writer  of  undoubted  learning  and  critical  powei-s, 
there  would  be  external  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  the  Book  of  5«rouel  earlier  than  247  B.C.,  though 
:  *  -irlier  than  312  B.C.,  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae 
.  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdije  der  Juden, 
1  Supposing  that  the  Chronicles  were  written 

.  this  evidence  would  go,  in  precise  proportion, 
:  back,  but  there  would  be  still  a  total  absence 
)i  'n  lier  external  evidence  «i  the  subject  than  is 
roiit.iiiied  in  the  Chronicles.  If,  however,  instead 
of  i....liing  solely  to  the  external  evidence,  the  in- 
;■  I.  li  evidence  respecting  the  Book  of  Samuel  is 
<'x  ruined,  there  are  indications  of  its  having  been 
untten  some  centuries  earlier.  On  this  head  the 
tnllowing  points  are  worthy  oi  notice: — 

1.  Tlie  Book  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  the  Pentateuch,  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  in  existence  in  its  present  form,  was  at 
any  rate  not  acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  ob- 
■ervanoes.  According  to  the  Mosaic  Law  as  fin.-Uly 
■tsblished,  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  were  not  lawful 
anywhere  but  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  whether  this  was  a  permanent 
temple,  as  at  Jerusalem,  or  otherwise  (Deut.  xii. 
13, 14 ;  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4 ;  but  see  Ei.  xx.  24).  But 
!a  the  Book  of  Samuel,  the  o£kring  of  sacrifices,  or 
the  erection  of  altars,  which  implies  saciifices,  is 
■Motioned  at  seveiid  places,  such  as  Mispeh,  Hamah, 
Bethel,  the  threshing- place  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
aiwl  elwwhere,  not  only  without  any  disapprobation, 
■ur4i>i:y,  or  explanation,  but  in  a  way  which  pro- 
duo-^  tl.e  impresKion  that  such  sacrifices  were 
pleasing  to  Jehovali  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  lU,  17,  iz.  13, 
X.  H,  xir.  35;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-25).     This  drcum- 

•  l^teMOTS  KvaJd  mi  RIeek  have  accepted  the  ttate- 
mnt  that  NebeaUta  foaodrd  luch  a  library,  and  they 
■ake  tnieieneeo  fMn  the  account  of  the  Ubra^  as  to  the 
tiai*  wtMD  oertaia  teaks  of  the  OU  Testameot  were  ad- 
uim«4  Into  the  (kao&  Tbera  are.  bowaver.  the  Ibllowlnii 
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rtAnoe  points  to  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  m 
earlier  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  when  Hil- 
kiah  the  high-priest  told  Shaphan  the  scribe  that 
he  had  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  hou.se  o< 
Jehovah,  when  the  I'assover  was  kept  as  was  en- 
jmned  in  that  book,  in  a  way  that  no  Passover  had 
been  holden  since  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  when 
the  woi-ship  upon  high-places  was  abolished  by  the 
king's  orders  (2  K.  xxii.  8,  xxiii.  8,  13,  15,  19,  21. 
22 ;.  The  probability  that  a  sacred  historian,  writing 
after  that  reformation,  would  have  expremed  dis- 
approbation of,  or  would  have  accounted  for,  any 
seeming  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  David,  Saul,  or  Samuel,  is  not  in  itseY  conclu- 
sive, but  joined  to  other  considerations  it  is  uititled 
to  peculiar  weight.  The  natural  mode  of  dealing  with 
such  a  religious  scandal,  when  it  shocks  the  ideas 
of  a  later  generation,  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  who  undoubtedly  lived  later  than 
the  reformation  of  Josiah,  or  thim  the  begiiming,  at 
least,  of  the  captivity  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxv.  21,  27). 
This  writer  mentions  the  toleration  of  worship  on 
high-places  with  disapprobation,  not  only  in  con- 
nexion with  bad  kings,  such  as  Manasseh  and  Ahaz, 
but  likewise  as  a  drawback  in  the  excellence  of 
other  kings,  such  as  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoash, 
Amaziah,  Azariah,  and  Jotham,  who  are  pi'aised  for 
having  done  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  XV.  14,  xxii.  43 ;  2  K.  xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  xv.  4, 
35,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  3) ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel,  if  he  had  lived  at  a  time  when  the  wor- 
ship on  high-places  had  been  abolished. 

2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  early  date  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  that  allusions  in  it  even  to  the 
existence  of  Moses  are  so  few.  After  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  and  more  especially  aAer  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ezra,  Moses  became  tK"* 
great  central  figure  in  the  thoughts  and  language 
of  devout  Jews  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  when 
all  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and 
they  were  all  referred  to  him  as  the  divine  prophet 
who  communicated  them  directly  fix>m  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  importance  ot  Moses  must  already 
have  commenced  at  the  finding  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  at  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  the  historical 
work  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  name  of 
Moses  occurs  most  raivly.  In  Joshua  it  occuis  56 
times ;  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  31  times ; 
in  the  Book  of  Kings  ten  times;  in  Judges  three 
times;  but  in  Samuel  only  twice  (Zunz,  Vortrigt, 
35).  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  each  aue 
Moses  is  merely  mentioned  with  Aaron  as  Itanng 
brought  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but 
nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the  Law  of  Mootf 
(1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8).  It  may  be  thought  that  oc 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  omission  of  (1m 
name  of  Moses,  because,  inasmuch  as  the  Law  of 
Moses,  as  a  whole,  was  evidently  not  acted  on  in 
the  tine  of  Samnel,  Darid,  and  Solomon,  tliere  was 
no  occasion  for  a  writer,  however  late  he  lived,  to 
introduce  the  name  of  Moses  at  all  in  connexion 
with  their  life  and  actions.     But  it  is  very  mrr 


(tt.  l-TX  bat  likewise  of  Netaeniiah  blmse!/.  Snlly  Aa 
errooeoos  bUtorioai  statement  is  likewise  Bade  In  the 
Mne  letter,  that  Nehemiah  bvUt  the  Tmple  of  Jemssliai 
a»).  MowttDSSslaaeoartarjwtlc^whoascreaitlwil 
been  Aakan  to  a  Bimllar  exteot,  iraoJd.  nnlaes  oorretefalet 


••suTw  for  rvJeellDK  the  statement :— lit.  It  occurs  In  a  |  by  other  evidteice  te  relied  on  as  an  aotfairt^  to  any 
iMtrr  (fiyTally  JewiKJ  sparioo:).     3ndly.  In  the  tame  ;  baporteot  faek 
iMiitir  a  t^mluos  story  u  rvrr^ied  not  only  of  Jeremiah  I 
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iikieed  for  later  writers  to  refrain  in  this  way  from 
.mporting  the  ideas  of  their  own  time  into  th«  ac- 
count of  earher  transactions.  Thus,  very  early  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  theie  is  an  allusion  to  what  it 
"  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses"  (1  K.  ii.  3).  Thus 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  makes,  fbr  the 
reign  of  David,  a  calculation  of  money  in  darict, 
■  Persian  coin,  not  likely  to  have  been  in  common 
use  among  the  Jews  until  the  Persian  domination 
had  been  fully  established.  Thus,  more  than  once, 
Josephus,  in  his  Antiquitiet  of  the  Jews,  attributes 
expressions  to  personages  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  what  was  familiar 
to  his  own  mind,  although  they  are  not  justified 
by  his  authorities.  For  example,  evidently  copying 
the  history  of  a  transaction  from  thH  Book  of 
Samuel,  he  represents  the  prophet  Samuel  as  ex- 
horting the  people  to  bear  in  mind  "  the  code  of 
laws  which  Moses  had  given  them  "  (t^j  Vivvvivs 
yoftoifffias.  Ant.  vi.  5,  §3),  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  Moses,  or  of  his  legislation,  in  the 
corresponding  passage  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  20- 
25).  Again,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  punish- 
ments with  which  the  Israelites  were  threatened  for 
disobedience  of  the  Law  by  Moses  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  Josephus  attributes  to  Moses  the 
threat  that  their  temple  should  be  burned  {Ant.  iv. 
8,  §46).  But  no  passage  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
whole  Pentateuch  in  which  such  a  threat  occurs ; 
and  in  tact,  according  to  the  received  chronology 
(1  K.  vi.  1),  or  accoi-ding  to  any  chronology,  the 
first  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  built  till  some 
senturies  afler  the  death  of  Moses.  Yet  this  allu- 
sion to  the  burning  of  an  unbuilt  temple  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  misrepresentation. 
It  is  rather  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in  an  histo- 
rian who  describes  past  events  to  give  unconsciously 
indications  of  his  living  himself  at  a  later  epoch. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  a  passage  of  Josephus  {Ant, 
vii.  4,  §4),  in  which,  giving  an  account  of  David's 
project  to  build  a  temj>le  at  Jerusalem,  he  says  that 
David  wished  to  prepare  a  temple  for  God,  "  as 
Moses  commanded,"  though  no  such  command  or 
injunction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch.  To  a 
religious  Jew,  when  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
observed,  Moses  could  not  fail  to  be  the  predominant 
idea  in  his  mind ;  but  Moses  would  not  necessarily 
be  of  ei^ual  importance  to  a  Hebrew  historian  who 
lived  before  the  refonnation  of  Josiah. 

3.  It  tallies  with  an  eai-ly  date  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Book  of  Samuel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Hebrew  prose  in  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  literature.  In  prose  it  holds  the  same 
place  which  Joel  and  the  undisputed  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  hold  in  poetical  or  prophetical  language.  It 
is  free  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  account  for  by  supposing 
that  they  belonged  to  the  popular  dialect  of  Northern 
Palestine  ;  and  likewise  from  the  slight  peculiarities 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  it  is  proposed  to  regard 
as  archaism?  ^  (Gesenius,  Hebrew  Grammar,  §2,  5). 
It  is  a  stnking  contrast  to  the  language  of  the  Book 
of  Chroaicles,  wkich  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
silver  age  of  Hebrew  prose,  and  it  does  not  contain 
M  noany  alleged  Chaldaisms  as  the  few  in  the  Book 
of  Kings.  Indeed  the  number  of  Chaldaisms  in  the 
Book  of  Samuel  which  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  has 
suggested  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about  six 
instances,  some  of  them  doubtfiil  ones,  in  90  pages 
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of  our  modern  Hebrew  Bible.  And,  considering  tht 
general  purity  of  the  language,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  the  trifling  i-esiduiun  of 
Chaldaisms  may  be  owing  to  the  inadvertence  of 
Chaldee  copyists,  when  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a 
living  language.  At  the  same  time  this  argument 
from  language  must  not  be  pushed  so  far  as  to 
imply  that,  standing  alone,  it  would  be  conclusive ; 
for  some  wi  itings,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the 
time  of  the  Captivity,  are  in  pure  Hebrew  s^sb 
as  the  prophecies  of  Habakkuk,  the  Psalms  czx., 
cxxxvii.,  cxxxix.,  pointed  out  by  Gesenius,  and  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
phecies attributed  to  "  Isaiah  "  (xl.-lxvi.).  And  we 
have  not  sullicient  knowledge  of  the  condition  ot 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  or  for  a  few 
centuries  after,  to  entitle  any  one  to  assert  that 
there  were  no  individuals  among  them  who  wrote 
the  purest  Hebrew.  Still  the  balance  of  probability 
inclines  to  the  contrary  direction,  and,  as  a  sub- 
sidiai'y  argument,  the  purity  of  language  of  the 
Book  uf  Samuel  is  entitled  to  some  weight. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  work  was  composed  at 
a  period  not  later  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah — 
say,  B.C.  622 — the  question  arises  as  to  the  very 
eai'liest  point  of  time  at  which  it  could  have  existed 
in  its  present  form  ?  And  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  the  earliest  period  was  subsequent  to  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Ten  Tribes.  This  results  from  the  passage 
in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  wherein  it  is  said  of  David, 
"  Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that  day :  wherefore 
Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  to  this 
day :"  for  neither  Saul,  David,  nor  Solomon  is  in  a 
single  instance  called  king  of  Judah  simply.  It  is  true 
that  David  is  said,  in  one  narrative  respecting  him,  to 
have  reigned  in  Hebron  seven  yeai-s  and  six  months 
over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v.  5)  before  he  reigned  in  Jeru- 
salem thirty-three  years  over  all  Israel  and  Judah ; 
but  he  is,  notwithstanding,  never  designated  by 
the  title  King  of  Judah.  Before  the  secession, 
the  designation  of  the  kings  was  that  they  were 
kings  of  Israel  fl  Sam.  xiii.  1,  xv.  1,  xvi.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
V.  17,  viii.  15;  1  K.  ii.  11,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  xi.  42).  It 
may  safely,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  Book  of 
Samuel  could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  975.  If  we  go  be- 
yond this,  and  endeavour  to  assert  the  precise  time 
between  975  B.C.  and  622  B.C.,  when  it  was  com- 
posed, all  certain  indications  fail  us.  The  expres- 
sion "  unto  this  day,"  used  several  times  in  the 
book  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  vi.  18,  xxx.  25;  2  Sam.  iv.  3, 
vi.  8),  in  addition  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  is  too  indefinite  to  prove  anything, 
except  that  the  writer  who  employed  it  lived  sub- 
sequently to  the  events  he  described.  It  is  in- 
sdsquate  to  prove  whether  he  lived  three  centuries, 
or  only  half  a  century,  after  those  events.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  phrase,  "  Therefore  it 
became  a  proverb,  *  Is  Saul  among  the  Prophets?' " 
(1  Sam.  X.  12),  and  to  the  verse,  "  Betbretime  in 
Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus 
he  spake.  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer :  for  ha 
that  is  now  called  a  Prophet  was  betbretime  called 
a  Seer"  (1  Sara.  ix.  9).  In  both  cases  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  writer  lived  more  than  eighty  years 
after  the  incidents  to  which  he  alludes.  In  like 
manner,  the  various  traditions  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  Saul  first  became  acquainted  with  Davi'' 


*  As  compared  with  Samuel,  the  peculiarities  o1  the 
Pflatatench  are  Dot  quite  as  strikinE  as  the  differenci^  in 
tMgaaBC  betweea  Lucretius  and  Virgil :  tbejMuraUel  w  bicta 


has  been  suggested  by  Qesenius.     Virgil  seems  to  bav« 
been  about  U  years  of  age  when  Lucretios's  great  poem 
^  WM  pablikiied 
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(1  Sam.  xry.  14-23,  ivii.  55-58) — resp«ctin|{  the 
•mniier  of  Saul's  death  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2^,  8-13; 
2  Sam.  i.  2-12) — do  not  necessarily  show  that  a 
reiy  long  time  (say  even  a  century)  elapsed  between 
the  actual  events  and  the  record  of  the  traditions. 
In  an  age  anterior  to  the  existence  of  newspapers  or 
the  inrention  of  printing,  and  when  probably  few 
could  read,  thirty  or  forty  years,  or  even  less,  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  different  traditions 
re$pecting  the  same  historical  fact.  Lastly,  internal 
evidence  of  language  lends  no  assistance  for  discri- 
minatioD  in  tlie  period  of  353  years  within  which 
the  took  may  have  been  written;  for  the  undis- 
puted Hebrew  writings  belonging  to  that  period 
are  comparatively  few,  and  not  one  of  them  is  a 
history,  which  would  present  the  best  points  of 
comparison.  They  embrace  scarcely  more  than  the 
writings  of  Joel,  Amo5,  Hosea,  Micah,  Naham, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  writings  under  the 
title  **  Itaiah."  The  whole  of  these  writings  to- 
gether can  scarcely  be  estimated  as  occupying  more 
than  sixty  pages  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  what- 
ever may  be  their  peculiarities  of  language  or  style, 
they  do  not  afford  mateiials  for  a  safe  inference  as 
to  which  of  their  authors  was  likely  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Sa- 
muel. All  that  can  be  asserted  as  undeniable  is, 
that  the  book,  as  a  whole,  can  scarcely  have  been 
composed  later  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  and 
that  it  could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  no  great  weight,  in  opposition 
to  this  conclusion,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  death 
o(  l>avid,  although  in  one  passage  evidently  implied 
(2  Sam.  V.  5),  is  not  directly  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Samuel.  From  this  fact  Havemick  {EitUeitung 
m  das  Alte  Testament,  part  ii.,  p.  145)  deems  it 
a  certain  inference  that  the  author  lived  not  long 
after  the  death  of  David.  But  this  is  a  veiy  slight 
foundation  for  such  an  inference,  since  we  know 
nothing  of  the  author's  name,  or  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wrote,  or  of  his  precise 
ideas  respecting  what  is  required  of  an  historian. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  assert,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  his  mind,  that  his  deeming  it  logi- 
cally requisite  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  David's 
death  would  hare  demoded  on  his  living  a  short 
time  01  a  long  time  after  that  event  Besides,  it  is 
•ry  possible  that  he  did  formally  record  it,  and 
^l.-lt  the  mention  of  it  was  subsequently  omitted  on 
account  of  the  more  minute  details  by  which  the 
account  of  David's  death  is  preceded  in  the  First 
Book  of  Kings.  There  would  hare  been  nothing 
wn^ng  in  such  an  omission,  nor  indeed,  in  any  addi- 
tion to  the  Book  of  Samuel ;  for,  as  those  who 
'  tially  inserted  it  in  the  Canon  did  not  transmit  it 
'  '  posterity  with  the  name  of  any  particular  author, 
their  honesty  was  involved,  not  in  the  mere  circum- 
»tance  of  their  omitting  or  adding  anything,  but 
M>lely  in  the  fact  of  their  adding  rothing  whidt  they 
!>«lieve<l  to  be  false,  and  of  omitting  nothing  of  im- 
l«rtance  which  they  believed  to  be  true. 

In  this  aleoiute  ignorance  of  the  author's  name, 
and  vague  knowledge  of  the  dat«  of  the  work, 
tli^i>  has  been  a  controversy  whether  the  Book  of 
>.iiii  t>l  is  or  is  not  a  compilation  from  pre-existing 
lin  iiinetits  ;  and  if  this  is  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
to  what  extent  the  work  is  a  compilation.  It  is 
not  intendwi  to  enter  fully  here  into  this  contro- 
r<>l^v,  i-especting  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
I>avi.i»on's  IninxitictiiM  tc  the  Criticd  Stud;/  and 
Krvovlsdjc  ijf  the  Holy  Scriptures,  [.oudoii.  Long- 
nun.  18M.  in  which  this  subject  is  dispMskxiiiiaiy 
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and  fairly  treated.  One  observation,  howevei,  of 
some  practical  importance,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  does  not  admit  of  much  reasonable  dOubt  that  in 
the  Book  of  Samuel  there  are  two  different  accounts 
(already  alliKied  to)  respecting  Saul's  firet  acqiuunt< 
ance  with  David,  and  the  circumstances  of  ^>aul's 
death — and  that  yet  the  editor  or  author  of  the 
Book  did  not  let  his  mind  work  upon  these  two 
different  accounts  so  far  as  to  make  him  interpose 
his  own  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  conflicting 
accounts  was  correct,  or  even  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  that  the  two  accounts  were  apparently  con- 
tradictory. Hence,  in  a  cei-tain  sense,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  author  must  be  r^arded  as  a 
compiler,  and  not  an  on'ginal  historian,  .^nd  ia 
reference  to  the  two  accounts  of  Saul's  death,  this 
is  not  the  less  tine,  even  if  the  second  account  be 
deemed  recoucileable  with  the  first  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Amalekite  had  fabricated  the  story  of 
his  having  killed  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  6-10).  Although 
possibly  true,  this  is  an  unlikely  supposition,  be- 
cause, as  the  Amalekite's  objoct  in  a  lie  would  have 
been  to  curry  favour  with  David,  it  would  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  have  forged  some  story 
which  would  have  redounded  more  to  his  own  credit 
than  the  clumsy  and  improbable  statement  that  he, 
a  mere  casual  spectator,  had  killed  Saul  at  Saul's 
own  request.  But  whether  the  Amalekite  said 
what  was  true  or  what  was  false,  an  historian,  as 
distinguished  from  a  compiler,  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  convey  his  own  opinion  on  the  point, 
affecting,  as  on  one  alternative  it  did  materially, 
the  tioith  of  the  narrative  which  he  had  just  befoie 
recorded  respecting  the  drcumstances  under  which 
Saul's  death  occurred.  And  if  compilation  is  ad- 
mitted in  regard  to  the  two  events  just  mentioned, 
or  to  one  of  them,  there  is  no  antecedent  improba- 
bility that  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  in 
other  instances ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  two  expla- 
nations of  the  proverb,  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
Prophets?"  (1  Sam.  x.  9-12,  xix.  22-24),  or  the 
two  accounts  of  David's  having  forborne  to  take 
Saul's  life,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  a  Aigitivs 
from  Saul,  and  his  own  life  was  in  danger  from 
Saul's  oimity  (1  Sam.  xxir.  3-15,  xxri.  7-12). 
The  same  remark  applies  to  what  seem  to  be  sum- 
maries or  endings  of  narratives  by  different  writers, 
such  as  1  Sam.  rii.  15-17, 1  Sam.  xiv.  47-52,  com- 
pared with  diapter  zr. ;  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18.  In 
these  casea,  if  eaich  passage  were  absolutely  isolated, 
and  occurred  in  a  work  which  contained  no  other 
instance  of  compilation,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
might  be  uncertain.  But  when  eren  one  instance 
of  compilation  has  been  dearly  established  in  a 
work,  all  other  seeming  instances  must  be  viewed 
in  its  light,  and  it  would  be  mi  reasonable  to  contest 
each  of  them  singly,  on  principles  which  imply  that 
compilation  is  as  unlikdy  as  it  would  be  in  a  work 
of  modem  history.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  as  the 
author  and  the  predse  date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
are  unknown,  its  historical  ralue  is  not  impaired 
by  its  being  deemed  to  a  certain  extent  a  compila- 
tion. Indenl,  from  one  point  of  view,  its  value  is 
in  this  way  somewhat  enhanced ;  as  the  probability 
is  increased  of  its  containing  documents  of  an  earlj 
data,  aoDM  of  which  may  hare  been  written  by 
persons  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  w^th  the 
erents  described. 

Sources  of  the  Book  of  Stunw/.— Assuming  that 
the  book  is  a  compilation,  it  is  a  subject  o(  ratioow 
in<(Uiry  to  ascertain  the  materials  th>m  which  it 
was  composed.  But  our  infonnntion  on  this  ii«a4 
is  scanty.     The  only  work  actually  quoted  ui  tan 
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book  is  ch«  Book  of  Jasher ;  t.  e.  the  Book  of  the 
Upright.  Notwithstanding  the  gi-eat  learning  which 
hai<  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  title  by  numerous 
eommenfators  [vol.  i.  p.  932],  the  meaning  of  the 
title  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  unknown,  and 
the  chai-acter  of  the  book  itself  as  uncertain.  The 
best  conjecture  hitheiio  offered  as  an  induction  fiom 
focts  is,  that  it  was  a  Book  of  Poems ;  but  the  facts 
are  too  few  to  establish  this  as  a  positive  general 
conclusion.  It  is  only  quoted  twice  in  the  whole 
Bible,  once  as  a  work  containing  David's  Lamenta- 
tion over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  and 
•eoondly,  as  an  authoiity  for  the  statement  that 
the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the  command  of 
Jashua  (Josh.  x.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Lamentation  of  David  is  a  poem  ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  other  passage  referred  to  as  written 
in  the  Book  of  Jasher  includes  four  lines  of  Hebrew 
poetiy,*  though  the  poetical  diction  and  rhythm  of 
the  original  are  somewhat  impaired  in  a  translation. 
But  the  only  sound  deduction  from  these  facts  is,  that 
the  Book  of  Jasher  contained  some  poems.  What  else 
it  may  have  contained  we  cannot  say ,  even  negatively. 
Without  reference,  however,  to  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
the  Book  of  Samuel  contains  seveial  pt^etical  com- 
pof.itions,  on  each  of  which  a  few  observations  may 
be  offei-ed  ;  commencing  with  the  poetry  of  David. 

(1.)  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
called  "  The  Bow."  This  extremely  beautiful  com- 
position, which  seems  to  have  been  preserved  through 
l)avid's  having  caused  it  to  be  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  is  univei'sally  admitted 
to  be  the  genuine  production  of  David.  In  this 
respect,  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  Psalms ;  as, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the 
inscriptions,  no  one  of  the  Psalms  attributed  to 
David  has  wholly  escaped  challenge.  One  point  in 
the  Lamentation  especially  meiits  attention,  that, 
contrary  to  what  a  later  poet  would  have  ventured 
to  represent,  David,  in  the  generosity  and  tenderness 
of  his  nature,  sounds  the  praises  of  Saul. 

(2.)  David's  Lamentation  on  the  death  of  Abner 
(2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  this  short  poetical  ejaculation. 

(3.)  2  Sam.  xxii.  A  Song  of  David,  which  is  in- 
troduced with  the  inscription  that  David  spoke  the 
words  of  the  song  to  Jehovah,  in  the  day  that  Je- 
hovah had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul.  This  song, 
with  a  few  unimportant  verbal  differences,  is  merely 
the  xviiith  Psalm,  which  bears  substantially  the 
same  inscription.  For  poetical  beauty,  the  song  is 
•well  worthy  to  be  the  production  of  David.  The 
following  difficulties,  however,  are  connected  with  it. 

(a.)  'The  date  of  the  composition  is  assigned  to 
the  day  when  David  had  been  delivered  not  only  out 
«f  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise  "  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul."  Now  David  reigned  forty  years 
after  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  v.  4,  5),  and  it  was  as 
king  that  he  achieved  the  successive  conquests  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Psalm.  Moreover, 
the  Pealm  is  evidently  introduced  as  composed  at  a 
iate  period  of  his  life  ;  and  it  immediately  precedes 
the  twenty-third  chapter,  which  commences  with 
the  passage,  "  Now  these  be  the  last  words  of  David." 
t:  ounds  strange,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  Saul 
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shcrild  be  introduced,  whose  hostility,  so  far  distant 
IK  time,  had  been  condoned,  as  it  were,  by  David  in 
his  noble  Lamentation. 

(6.)  In  the  closing  verse  (2  Sam,  jixii.  51),  Je- 
hovah is  spoken  of  as  showing  "mercy  to  His 
anointed,  unto  David  and  his  seed  for  evermore.'' 
These  words  would  be  more  naturally  written  of 
David  than  by  David.  They  may,  however,  he  a 
later  a<tdition ;  as  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the 
pi^esent  day,  notwithstanding  the  safeguard  of  print- 
ing, the  poeticiil  writings  of  living  authors,  are 
occasionally  altered,  and  it  must  be  added  disfigured, 
in  printed  hymn-books.  Still,  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  woixls  tend  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  Psalm 
was  written  by  David,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
they  are  an  addition. 

(c.)  In  some  passages  of  the  Psalm,  the  strongest 
assertions  are  made  of  the  poet's  uprightness  and 
purity.  He  says  of  himself,  "  According  to  the 
cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  He  recompensed  me. 
For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  Jehovah,  :ind  have  not 
wickedly  departed  from  my  God.  For  all  His  judg- 
ments were  before  me:  and  as  for  His  statutes,  I 
did  not  depart  from  them.  I  was  also  upright  before 
Him,  and  have  kept  myself  from  ir'ne  iniquity" 
(xxii.  21-24).  Now  it  is  a  subject  jf  reasonable 
surprise  that,  at  any  period  after  the  painful  incidents 
of  his  hfe  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  David  should 
have  used  this  language  concerning  himself.  Ad- 
mitting fully  that,  in  consequence  of  his  sincere 
and  bitter  contrition,  "the  princely  heart  of  inno- 
cence" may  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  him, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  should  have 
influenced  him  so  far  in  his  assertions  respecting 
his  own  uprightness  in  past  times,  as  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  had  once  been  betrayed  by  his  passions 
into  adultery  and  murder.  These  assertions,  if 
made  by  David  himself,  would  f»rm  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  tender  humility  and  self-mistrust  in 
connexion  with  the  same  subject  by  a  great  living 
genius  of  spotless  character.  (See  '  Christian  Year,' 
6th  Sunday  after  Trinity — ad  finem.) 

(4.)  A  song,  called  "  last  words  of  David,"  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  2-7.  According  to  the  Inscription,  it 
was  composed  \j  "  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  man 
who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel." 
It  is  suggested  by  Bleek,  and  is  in  itself  very  pro- 
bable, that  both  the  Psalm  and  the  Inscription  weie 
taken  from  some  collection  of  Songs  or  Psalms. 
There  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  deny  that  this  song 
is  correctly  ascribed  to  David. 

(5.)  One  other  song  remains,  which  is  pertiaps 
the  most  perplexing  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  This 
is  the  Song  of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1-10).  One  difficulty  arises  from  an  allusion  in 
verse  10  to  the  existence  of  a  king  under  Jehovah, 
many  years  before  the  kingly  power  was  established 
among  the  Israelites.  Another  equally  great  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  internal  character  of  the  song. 
It  puiports  to  be  written  by  one  of  two  wives  as  a 
song  of  thanksgiving  for  having  borne  a  child,  after 
a  long  period  of  banenness,  which  had  caused  her 
to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  wife  of  her 
husband.  But,  deducting  a  general  allusion,  in 
verse  5,  to  the  ban-en  having  bonie  seven,  there  is 


•  Any  Hebrew  scholar  who  will  write  out  the  original 
four  lines  commencing  with  "  Sun,  sUind  thou  still  upon 
QSeon !"  may  satisfy  hiaiself  that  they  belong  to  a  poem. 
The  last  line,  "Until  the  people  had  a7enged  themselves 
upon  their  cuemies,"  which  in  the  A.  V.  i"  somewhat 
leavy,  is  almost  unmistakeably  a  line  of  poetry  In  the 
^rtslnai.    In  a  narrative  respecting  tfce  laraelites  hi  prom 


they  wonld  not  have  been  described  as  *^J  (s^i).  wlthoul 
even  an  article.  Moreover,  there  is  no  other  instance  ;r. 
which  the  simple  accusative  of  the  person  on  whom  ven- 
geance is  taken  is  used  after  Qpj  (naktun).  li;  simplr 
prose  TO  {min)  intervenes,  and,  like  the  article,  It  may 
have  be«n  bei«  omitted  for  coDcisecess 
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Bothin(5  in  the  song  peculiarly  applicable  to  the' 
Ruppoied  circumstaiices,  and  by  far  the  greater 
{Mrtion  of  it  seems  to  be  a  soiig  of  triumph  for  deli- 
/erance  from  powerful  enemies  in  battle  (vers.  1, 
4,  10).  Indeed,  Thenius  does  not  hesitate  to  con- 
jecture that  it  was  written  by  David  after  he  had 
slain  Goliath,  and  the  Philistines  had  been  defeated 
in  a  great  l«ttle  (Excgetisches  Handbuch,  p.  8). 
There  is  no  histerical  wan-ant  for  this  supposition  ; 
bat  the  fiong  is  certainly  more  appropriate  to  the 
■victory  of  David  over  Goliath,  than  to  Hannah's 
having  given  birth  to  a  child  under  the  circum- 
stances detailed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Samuel.  It 
would,  however,  be  equally  appropriate  to  some 
other  great  battles  of  the  Israelites. 

In  advancing  a  single  step  beyond  the  songs  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel,  we  enter  into  the  region  of 
conjecture  as  to  the  materials  which  were  at  the 
command  of  the  author ;  and  in  points  which  arise 
fftr  consideration,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  or  a  slight  balance  of  probabi- 
lities. For  example,  it  being  plain  that  in  some 
instances  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  same  trans- 
action, it  is  desirable  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
these  were  founded  on  distinct  written  documents, 
cr  on  distinct  oral  traditions.  This  point  is  open 
to  dispute ;  but  the  theory  of  written  documents 
teems  preferable ;  as  in  the  alternative  of  mere 
Dral  ti-aditions  it  would  have  been  supereminently 
unnatural  even  for  a  compiler  to  record  them 
Trithout  stating  in  his  own  |>erson  that  theje  were 
different  traditions  respecting  the  same  event. 
Again,  the  truthful  simplicity  and  exti-aordinary 
Tividness  of  some  portions  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
naturally  suggest  the  idea  th;it  they  were  founded 
on  contcmpoi-ary  documents  or  a  peculiarly  trust- 
worthy tradition.  This  applies  specially  to  the 
account  of  the  combat  between  David  and  Goliath, 
which  has  been  the  delight  of  successive  genera- 
tions, which  charms  equally  in  different  ways  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate, 
and  which  tempts  us  to  deem  it  certain  that  the 
account  must  have  proceeded  from  an  eye-witness. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
vividness  of  description  often  depends  more  on  the 
discerning  faculties  of  the  narrator  than  on  mere 
bodily  presence.  "  It  is  the  mind  that  sees,"  so 
that  200  years  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Pai*- 
liament  a  jxiwerful  imaginative  writer  shall  pour- 
tray  Cromwell  more  vividly  than  Ludlow,  a  con- 
temjiorary  who  knew  hin)  and  conversed  with  him. 
.Moreover,  Livy  has  described  events  of  early  Komaii 
Uistoiy  which  educated  men  regard  in  their  details 
u  imaginary  ;  and  Defoe,  Swift,  and  the  authors  of 
The  Arabim  Nights  have  described  events  which  all 
men  admit  to  be  imaginary,  with  such  seemingly 
authentic  details,  with  such  a  charm  of  reality, 
movement,  and  spirit,  that  it  is  sometimes  onlj  hj 
a  strong  effort  of  leason  that  we  escape  from  the 
illusion  that  the  narratives  are  true.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  any  external  evidence  on  ttiis  point,  it  is 
wfer  to  suspeml  our  judgment  as  to  whether  any  por- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  foimded  on  the  writing 
of  a  contemjwrary,  or  on  a  tnidition  entitled  to  any 
{lectiliar  credit.  Perhaps  the  two  conjectures  re- 
sp<«ting  the  com|)osition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
which  are  most  entitled  to  consideration  aris— 1st. 
That  tlie  list  which  it  contains  of  officers  or  public 
functionaries  under  David  is  the  result  of  contem- 
porary recnstration  ;   and  2ndly.   That   the   Book 

'  It  to  wortliy  of  w>te  that  tbe  p'opbet  Eiekiel  new    there  la  ao  ■MDUea  of  the  LevlUss  tu  the  wWlfputal 
met  Oie  cxpreaiton  ■<  Lord  uf  Huets."  Uu  tbi  other  hand, ,  wriUtiffi  uf  bala^ 
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of  Samuel  was  the  compilation  of  some  one  ooHi 
nected  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  pene- 
trated by  their  spirit.  On  the  fii-st  po.nt,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  such  pa.ssages  as  2  Sam.  viii. 
16-18,  and  xx.  23-26,  la  regard  to  which  one  fact 
may  be  mentioned.  It  has  already  been  stated 
[Kino,  p.  42]  that  under  the  Kings  there  existed 
an  officer  called  Recorder,  Remembrancer,  or  Chro- 
nicler ;  in  Hebrew,  mazkir.  Now  it  can  scarcely 
be  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  that  such  an  officer 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  David's  rtign, 
and  that  it  is  precisely  for  David's  reign  that  a  list 
of  public  functionaries  is  for  the  firet  time  ti-ans- 
mitted  to  us.  On  the  second  point,  it  cannot  but  be 
observed  what  prominence  is  given  to  prophets  in 
the  history,  as  compared  with  priests  and  Levitee. 
This  prominence  is  so  decided,  that  it  undoubtedly 
contributed  towards  the  formation  of  the  uncritical 
opinion  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  prophets  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
This  opinion  is  unsupported  by  external  evidence, 
and  is  contrary  to  internal  evidence ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  some  writers  among  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  recorded  the  actions  of  those 
prophets.  This  would  be  peculiarly  probable  in 
reference  to  Nathan's  rebuke  of  David  after  the 
murder  of  Uriah.  Nathan  here  presents  the  image 
of  a  prophet  in  its  noblest  and  most  attractive  form. 
Boldness,  tenderness,  inventiveness,  and  tact,  were 
combined  in  such  admirable  proportions,  that  a 
prophet's  functions,  if  always  discharged  in  a  similar 
maimer  with  equal  discretion,  would  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  purely  beneficent.  In 
his  intei-position  there  is  a  kind  of  ideal  moral 
beauty.  In  the  schools  of  the  prophets  he  doubt- 
less held  the  place  which  St.  Ambrose  aflei-wards 
held  in  the  minds  of  priests  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  from  the  church  at  Milan  after 
the  massacre  at  Thessalonica.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  following  circumstances  are  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition  that  the  compiler  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel  was  connected  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  The  designation  of  Jehovah  as  the  "  Loi^d 
of  Hosts,"  or  God  of  Hosts,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Pentateuch,  or  in  Joshua,  or  in  Judges;  but  it 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  thirteen  times.  Ic 
the  Book  of  Kings  it  occurs  only  seven  times  ;  and 
in  the  Book  of  Clironicles,  as  far  as  this  is  an  ori- 
ginal or  independent  work,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
I  occur  at  all,  for  although  it  is  found  in  three 
passages,  all  of  theac  are  evidently  copied  from  the 
Book  of  Samuel.  (See  1  Chr.  xi.  9 — in  the  original 
precisely  the  same  words  as  in  2  Sam.  v.  10  ;  and 
see  1  Chr.  xvii.  7, 24,  copied  from  2  Sam.  vii.  8,  26.) 
Now  this  phiTtse,  though  occurring  so  rarely  else- 
where  in  prose,  that  it  occurs  nearly  twice  as  often 
,  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  as  in  all  the  other  historical 
i  writinzs  of  the  Old  Testament  put  together,  is  a 
very  favourite  phrase  in  some  of  the  great  pro* 
phetical  writings.  In  ls:iiah  it  occui-s  sixtj-two  timea 
i  (six  times  only  in  the  chapters  xl.-lxvi.),  and  in  Je« 
I  remiah  sixty-five  times  at  least.  Again,  the  predo- 
minance of  the  idea  of  the  prophctioil  office  in 
Samuel  is  shown  by  the  very  subordinate  place 
assigned  in  it  to  the  Levites.  The  diffrrence  between 
the  Chronicles  and  the  Book  of  Samuel  in  thi< 
i-espect  is  eren  more  striking  than  tticir  diffei-ence 
in  the  OM  of  the  expression  "  Lord  of  Hnets;"' 
though  in  a  reverse  proportion.  In  the  whole  Book 
of  Samuel  the  Levitet  are  mentioniHl  only  twlot 
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(I  Sam.  Ti.  15;  2  t>am.  xv.  24),  while  in  Chro- 
■icleb  they  are  mentioned  above  thirty  times  in  the 
First  Book  alcnu,  which  contains  the  history  of 
David's  reign. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  Is  very 
instructive  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  passages  in 
Samuel  and  the  Chronicles  whicli  treat  of  the  same 
events,  and,  generally,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
life  of  David  is  treated  iu  the  two  histories.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  works  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  al  the  time  when 
the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written,  compared  wUh  the 
ideas  prevalent  among  the  Jews  some  hundred  years 
later,  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Chro- 
nicles. Some  passages  correspond  almost  precisely 
word  for  word ;  othei-s  agree,  with  slight  but  signi- 
ficant alterations.  In  some  cases  there  are  striking 
omissions ;  .'n  others  there  are  hd  less  remarkable 
additions.  Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject, some  of  the  difTerences  between  the  two  histories 
«ril!  te  now  briefly  pointed  out ;  though  at  the  same 
tine  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  drawing  in- 
ferences fi-om  them,  it  would  be  useful  to  review 
likewise  all  the  differences  between  tlie  Chronicles 
and  the  Book  of  Kings. 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  it  is  stated  that  the  men 
of  Jabesh  Gilead  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the 
bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and 
came  to  Jabesh  and  burnt  them  there.  The  com- 
piler of  the  Chronicles  omits  mention  of  the  burning 
of  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  designedly ; 
for  he  says  that  the  valiant  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead 
buried  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons  under  the  oak 
in  Jabesh ;  whereas  if  there  had  been  no  burning, 
the  natural  expression  would  have  been  to  have 
Epoken  of  burying  their  bodies,  instead  of  their 
bones.  Perhaps  the  chronicler  objected  so  strongly 
to  the  burning  of  bodies  that  he  pui-posely  refrained 
from  recording  such  a  fact  respecting  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  his  sons,  even  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
■tances  connected  with  that  incident.' 

2.  In  the  Chi-onicles  it  is  assigned  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  Saul's  defeat  that  he  had  asked  counsel  of 
3ne  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  "  had  not  en- 
quired of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  x.  13,  14);  whereas  in 
Samuel  it  is  expressly  stated  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6)  that 
Saul  had  inquired  of  Jehovah  before  he  consulted  the 
witch  of  Endor,  but  that  Jehovah  had  not  answered 
him  either  by  dreams,  or  by  Urim,  or  by  prophets. 

3.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  civil 
war  between  David  and  Ishbosheth  the  son  of  Saul, 
nor  of  Abner's  changing  sides,  nor  his  assassination 
by  Joab,  nor  of  the  assassination  of  Ishbosheth  by 
Iiechab  and  Baanah  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-32,  iii.,  iv.). 

4.  David's  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  the  ex- 
posure of  Uriah  to  ceiiain  death  by  David's  orders, 
the  solemn  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  the  penitence  of 
David,  are  all  passed  over  in  absolute  silence  in  the 
Chronicles  (2  Sam.  xi.,  xii.  1-25). 

5.  In  the  account  given  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  vi. 
2-11)  of  David's  removing  the  Ark  fi-om  Kirjath- 
itarim,  no  special  mention  is  made  of  the  priests  or 
Lsvites.  David's  companions  are  said,  generally, 
to  have  been  "  all  the  people  that  were  with  him," 


g  Tacitus  riicords  it  as  a  distinguishing  custom  of  the 
J  ew8, "  corpora  condere  quam  cremare,  ex  more  Aegyptlo  " 
(//u^  v.  5).  And  it  is  certain  that.  In  later  times,  they 
buried  dead  bodies,  and  did  not  bum  them ;  though,  not- 
withstanding the  instance  in  Gen.  I.  2,  they  did  not, 
SJlcOy  spealcing,  embalm  them,  like  the  Egyptians. 
And  though  it  may  be  suspected,  it  cannot  be  proved, 
tbat  tliey  ever  burned  tbelr  dead  in  early  times.    The 
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and  "  al;  the  house  of  Israel "  are  sail  to  huve 
played  Wore  Jehov.ih  on  the  occasion  with  all 
mann-'r  of  musical  instruments.  In  the  correspond- 
ing pasiige  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xiii.  1-14' 
David  is  represented  as  having  publicly  proposed  to 
send  an  invitation  to  the  priests  and  Lcvitea  in 
their  cities  and  "  suburbs,"  and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  assented  to  by  all  the  congregation.  Again, 
in  the  preparations  which  are  made  fbi-  the :  eception 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at  Jerus<alem,  nothing 
is  said  of  the  Levitea  in  Samuel ;  whereas  in  the 
Chronicles  David  is  introduced  as  saying  that  none 
ought  to  caiTV  the  Ark  of  God  but  the  Levites  ;  the 
special  numbers  of  the  Levites  and  of  the  children 
of  Aaron  are  there  g^ven  ;  and  names  of  Levites  are 
specified  as  having  been  appointed  singers  and  players 
on  musical  instruments  in  connexion  with  the  Ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.,  xvi.  1-6). 

6.  The  incident  of  David's  dancing  in  public  with 
all  his  might  before  Jehovah,  when  the  Ark  was 
brought  into  Jerusalem,  the  censorious  remarks  of 
his  wife  Michal  on  David's  conduct,  David's  answer, 
and  Michal's  punishment,  are  fully  set  forth  in 
Samuel  (2  Sam.  vi.  14-23) ;  but  the  whole  subject 
is  noticed  in  one  verse  only  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
XV.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  no  mention  is  made 
in  Samuel  of  David's  having  composed  a  Psalm  on 
this  great  event ;  whereas  in  Chronicles  a  I'salm  is 
set  forth  which  David  is  represented  as  having  deli- 
vered into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren  on 
that  day  (1  Chr.  xvi.  7-36).  Of  this  Psalm  the 
first  fifteen  verses  are  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
in  Ps.  cv.  1-15.  The  next  eleven  vei'ses  are  the 
same  as  in  Ps.  xcvi.  1-1 1 ;  and  the  next  three  con- 
cluding verses  are  in  Ps.  cvi.  1,  47,  48.  The  last 
verse  but  one  of  this  Psalm  (1  Chr.  xvi.  35)  appears 
to  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

7.  It  is  stated  in  Samuel  that  David  in  his  con- 
quest of  Moab  put  to  death  two-thirds  either  of  the 
inhabitants  or  of  the  Moabitish  army  (2  Sam. 
viii  2).  This  fact  is  omitted  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  2),  though  the  words  used  therein  in  men- 
tioning the  conquest  are  so  nearly  identical  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  passage  in  Samuel, 
that  in  the  A.  V.  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
translation  of  the  two  texts,  "  And  he  smote  Moab  : 
and  the  Moabites  became  David's  servants,  and 
brought  gifts." 

8.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  it  is  stated  that  "there  was 
a  battle  in  Gob  with  the  Philistines,  where  Elhanan 
the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Bethlehemite  (in  the  ori- 
ginal Beit  hal-lachmi),  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the 
staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  In 
the  parallel  passage  in  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xx. 
5)  it  is  stated  that  "  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair  slew 
Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite."  Thus 
Lachmi,  which  in  the  former  case  is  merely  part  of 
an  adjective  describing  Elhanan's  place  of  nativity, 
seems  in  the  Chronicles  to  be  the  substantive  name 
of  the  man  whom  Elhanan  slew,  and  is  so  translated 
in  the  LXX.    [Elhanan,  i.  520 ;  Lahmi,  ii.  55.] 

9.  In  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1)  it  is  stated  that, 
the  anger  of  Jehovali  having  been  kindled  against 
Israel,  He  moved  David  against  them  to  give  ordei-s 


passage  in  Am.  vi.  10  ig  ambiguous.  It  may  merely  refe' 
to  the  burning  of  bodies,  as  a  sanitary  precaution  in  a 
plague ;  but  it  is  not  undoubted  that  Inuming  is  alluded 
to.    See  Fttrst,  «.  v.  SJID.    The  burning  for  Asa  (2  Chr 

xvi.  14)  la  Ufferent  from  the  Dummg  of  his  body.  Compare 
Jcr.  uaiJ.l;  2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20;  Joseph.  JaU.  xv.  3,  H 
De  Sell  JUd.  i.  33.  i» 
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lu*  UKJng  a  census  of  the  popuiatMO.  In  tW 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  ui.  1)  it  is  mentioned  t)iat 
David  was  provoked  to  take  a  censua  of  the  poptv- 
latioD  by  Satan.  This  last  is  the  first  and  the  onl  j 
instance  in  which  the  name  of  Satan  is  introduced 
into  anr  histcrical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  Pentateu:h  Jehovah  Himself  is  represented  as 
hardening  Pharaoh's  heart  (Ex.  vii.  13),  as  in  this 
l^iau^e  of  t«muel  He  is  said  to  have  incited  David  to 
give  oitiers  for  a  census. 

10.  In  the  incidents  connected  with  the  tJiree 
days'  pestilence  upon  Israel  on  account  of  the  census, 
some  facts  of  a  verv  remarkable  character  are  aar- 
rated  in  the  Chronicles,  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  history.  Thus  in  Chronicles  it  is  sutsd 
of  the  An  pel  of  Jehovah,  that  he  stood  betwt«  the 
enrth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  hi:; 
hand  stretched  over  Jerusalem ;  that  afterwards 
Jehovah  commanded  the  angel,  and  that  the  angel 
put  np  again  his  sword  into  its  sheath^  (1  Chr. 
xii.  15-27).  It  is  further  stated  (ver.  20)  that 
Oman  and  his  four  sons  hid  themselves  when  ther 
law  the  angel ;  and  that  when  David  (ver.  26)  had 
built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  offered  bumt-ofier- 
ings  to  Him,  Jehovah  answered  him  from  heaven  by 
hre  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Regarding  all 
these  circumstances  there  is  absolute  silence  in  the 
c*>rrespondiiig  chapter  of  Samuel. 

1 1.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  hor- 
rible fact  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam. 
ui.  3-9)  that  David  permitted  the  Gibeonites  to 
aacritice  seven  sons  of  Saul  to  Jehovah,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  injuries  which  the  Gibeonites  had 
formerly  received  from  Saul.  This  barbai'ous  act 
of  supei-stition,  which  is  not  said  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  Jehovah  (ver.  1)  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  incidents  in  the  life  of  David,  and  can 
s<arcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  supposi- 
tion either  that  David  seized  this  opportunity  to 
rid  himself  of  seren  potsible  rival  claimants  to  the 
throne,  or  that  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  infected 
by  the  baneful  example  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  en- 
deavoured to  aveii  the  supposed  wrath  of  their  gods 
by  human  sacritices  [Phoenicia].  It  was,  per- 
ha|»,  wholly  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  when  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  compiled. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  the  numerous 
instances  whei«in  there  is  a  close  verbal  agreement 
betwem  p—ages  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chronicles, 
the  sound  conclusion  seenu  to  be  that  the  Chro- 
nicles were  copied  from  Samuel,  and  not  that  both 
were  copiel  from  a  common  original.  In  a  matter 
i>t  this  kind,  we  must  proceed  upon  recognised 
1 1 1  '  ipies  of  criticism.  If  a  writer  of  the  Srd  or 
4th  i  oiituiy  narrated  events  of  Roman  history  almost 
precisely  iu  the  words  of  Livy,  no  critic  would  he- 
sitate to  say  that  all  such  narratives  were  copied 
frcni  Livy.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  impro- 
bable hypothesis  that  they  were  copied  from  docu- 
ments to  which  Livy  and  the  Inter  historian  had 
equal  aoosss,  espedallr  when  no  proof  whatever  was 
adduced  that  anr  such  original  documents  were  in 
•xistence  at  the  time  of  the  later  historian.  The 
•un  ■  ])rinciple  applies  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
Chrniiicles  stand  to  the  Book  of  Samuel.  There  is 
not  a  pnrtirle  of  proof  tint  the  original  documents, 
or  any  one  of  them,  on  which  the  Book  of  .Suniiel 
was  Ibunded  were  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the 
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Chronicles  were  compiled ;  and  in  the  abserKs:  ot 
such  proof,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that,  where 
there  is  a  close  verbal  correspendenoi  between  the 
two  woifa,  the  compiler  rt  the  Chronicles  copied 
pMsages,  more  or  less  closely,  from  the  Book  nf 
Samuel.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  deny,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
prove, tliat  the  compiler,  in  addition  to  the  Book  d 
Samuel,  made  use  of  other  historical  documents 
which  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

Literature. — The  following  list  of  Commentaries 
is  given  by  De  Wette: — Serraiii,  Seb.  Schmidii, 
Jo.  Clerici,  Maur.  Commentt. ;  Jo.  Drusii,  Att^ 
notatt.  in  Locot  diffic.  Jos.,  Jud.,  et  Sam. ;  Vio- 
torini,  Strigelii,  Comm.  in  Libr.  Sam.,  Reg.,  et  Pa- 
ralipp..  Lips.  1591,  fol. ;  Casp.  .Sanctii,  Comm.  m 
IV.  Lib.  Reg.  et  Paralipp.,  1624,  fol.;  Hensler, 
ErlaStenmgen  dea  I.  B.  Sam.  u.  d.  Salom.  Denk- 
spnkhe,  Hamburg,  1795.  The  best  modem  Com- 
moitary  seems  to  be  that  of  Thenius,  Exegetisdtes 
Handbuch,  Leipzig,  1842.  In  this  work  there  is 
an  excellent  Introduction,  and  an  interesting  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  Bible 
with  the  Translation  of  the  Septuagint.  There  are 
no  Commentaries  on  Samuel  m  Roseomfiller's  great 
work,  or  in  the  Compoidium  of  his  Scholia. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
and  its  authorship  is  discussed  m  all  the  ordinary 
Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament — such  as  those 
of  Home,  Havemick,  Keil,  De  Wette,  which  have 
been  frequaitly  cited  in  this  work.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  following  works,  which  have  ap- 
peared since  the  first  volume  of  this  Dictionary  was 
printed :  Bleek's  Einleittmg  in  das  Alte  Testament, 
Berlin,  1860,  pp.  355-368;  Stahelin's  Specielle 
Einleitxmg  in  die  Kanonischen  Backer  des  Alten 
Testaments,  Elberfeld,  1862,  pp.  83-105;  David- 
son's  Introdwtion  to  the  Old  Testament,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  1862,  pp.  491-536.  [E.  T.] 

SANABAS'SAR  Ciafiayiffffapot ;  Alex.  Jaya- 
$d<r<rapoi :  Salmanasarus).  Sheshbazzab  (I  Esd. 
ii.  12,  15;  comp.  Ezr.  i.  8,  11). 

SANABAS'SABUS  {la&aydffffopot ;  Alex. 
layaPiffffopos :  Salmanasants).  Sheshbazzar 
(I  Esd.  vi.  18,  20 ;  comp.  Ezr.  v.  14,  16). 

SAN'ASIB  i^aycurifi ;  Alex.  'Atmeti$ :  Eli- 
asib).  The  sons  of  Jeddu,  the  son  of  Jesus,  are 
reckoned  "  among  the  sons  of  Sanasib,"  as  priests 
who  rettimed  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  ▼.  24). 

8ANBAL'LAT(e^33D:  2ava/3aAA(fT :  Sana- 
ballat).  Of  uncertain  etymology ;  according  to  Gese- 
nius  after  von  Bohlen,  meaning  in  Sanscrit  "  giving 
strength  to  the  army,"  but  according  to  Plirst  "  .i 
chestnut  tree."  A  Moabite  of  Horouaim,  as  appears 
by  his  designation  "  Sanballat  the  Horonite  "  (Nih. 
ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28).  All  that  we  know  of  him 
fiom  Scripture  is  (hat  he  had  apparently  some  evil 
or  military  command  in  Samaria,  in  the  service  at 
Artaserzes  (Neh.  it.  2),  and  that,fix>m  the  moment 
of  Nehomiah's  arrival  in  Judaea,  he  set  himself  to 
oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem, 
aiid  was  a  constant  atlversary  to  the  Tirshatha. 
His  ooapanions  in  this  hostility  were  Tobiah  the 
Ammccite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19, 
iv.  7).  For  the  details  of  their  crpent:on  tM 
reader  s  referred  to  tbe  articles  Nkhekjam  mi 


k  TbtsUtae  of  lliearehsiidel  Michael  on  the  top  of  ths  ss  Iw  is  supposed  to  be  rsptessnttd  to  the  suttne.  I*.  Is 
B-i'.'.soli-om  of  Uadrian  at  Rome  (t  In  acooitUncr  wilb  tbr  |  owing  to  this  that  tbs  ftn' tress  sabseqwnUy  had  the  immm 
saiso  ta«*k  Id  a  prooaaaion  to  St.  lyier**.  •ittr:?«  a  pni-  of  the  OMUe  of  SL  AnRekk.  See  Mnnay's  liwiMtvkJm 
lUenoe,  Urrgoiy  tbe  Great  saw  tbc  arrhaniiel  1   •  viaiuti.  4.  Ifmt.  o.  VI,  6tli  eitll.  186U 
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Nehrhiah,  Book  of,  and  to  Neh.  ri.,  where  tlic 
Hunity  between  Sanballat  and  the  Jews  is  brought 
Kut  in  the  str3ngest  colours.  The  only  other  inci- 
dent in  his  lii«  is  his  alliance  with  the  high-priest's 
iamily  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  one 
of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib,  which,  from  the 
similar  connexion  formed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
(Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  have  been  pai-t  of  a 
settled  policy  concerted  between  Eliashib  and  the 
Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion  from  the  priest- 
hood of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Nehemiah 
must  have  still  further  widened  the  breach  between 
h'm  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  Scriptural 
narrative  ends  —  owmg,  probebly,  to  Nehemiah's 
return  to  Persia — and  with  it  likewise  our  know- 
leilge  of  Sanballat. 

But  on  turning  to  the  pages  of  Josephus  a 
wholly  new  set  jf  actions,  in  a  totally  different 
time,  is  brought  before  us  in  connexion  with  San- 
ballat, while  his  name  is  entirely  omitted  in  the 
account  there  given  of  the  government  of  Nehe- 
miah, which  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 
Josephus,  ailer  mtei-posing  the  whole  reign  of 
Artaxei-xes  Longiraanus  between  the  deatn  of  Nehe- 
miah and  the  transactions  in  which  Sanballat  took 
nail,  and  utterly  ignoring  the  veiy  existence  of  Darius 
Vothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  &c.,  jumps 
at  once  to  the  reign  of  "  Darius  the  last  king," 
and  tells  us  (^Ant,  xi.  7,  §2)  that  Sanballat  was  his 
officer  in  Samaria,  that  he  was  a  Cuthean,  i.  e,  a 
Samaritan,  by  birth,  and  that  he  gave  his  daughter 
NicaM  in  marriage  to  Manasseh,  the  brother  ot  the 
high-priest  Jaddua,  and  consequently  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah.  He  then  relates  that  on  the 
threat  of  his  brother  Jaddua  and  the  other  Jews  to 
expel  him  fiom  the  priesthood  unless  he  divorced 
his  wife,  Manasseh  stated  tlie  case  to  Sanballat, 
who  thereupon  promised  to  use  his  influence  with 
king  Darius,  not  only  to  give  him  Sanballat's 
goveniment,  but  to  sanction  the  building  of  a  rival 
temple  on  Slount  Gerizim  of  which  Manasseh 
should  be  the  high-priest.  Manasseh  on  this  agreed 
to  retain  his  wife  and  join  Sanballat's  faction, 
which  was  further  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  all  those  priests  and  Levites  (and  they  were 
many)  who  had  taken  strange  wives.  But  just 
at  this  time  happened  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  Sanballat,  with  7000  men,  joined 
him,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Darius  (Ant. 
xi.  8,  §■!■).  Being  favourably  received  by  the  con- 
queror, he  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
in  behalf  of  Manasseh.  He  represented  to  him  how 
much  it  was  for  his  interest  to  divide  the  strength 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  how  many  there  were  who 
wished  for  a  temple  in  Samaria;  and  so  obtained 
Alexanders  permission  to  build  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  make  Manasseh  the  heredi- 
tary high-priest.    Shortly  after  this,  Sanballat  died ; 


*  He  says  that  Alexander  appointed  Andromachns 
govertior  of  Judea  and  the  neighbouring  districts ;  that 
tbe  Samaritans  murdered  him ;  and  that  Alexander  on 
his  return  took  Samaria  in  revenge,  and  settl3d  a  colony 
of  Macedonians  in  It,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria 
fetlred  to  SIchem. 

*  Such  a  time,  e.  g.,  as  when  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
was  written,  in  which  we  read  (ch.  1.  25,  26),  "  There  be 
two  manner  of  nations  which  mine  heart  abhorreth,  and 
iae  third  Is  no  nation :  they  that  sit  upon  the  mountain 
o:  Sasxiria.  and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines, 
■ltd  that  !i>sU£li  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem." 
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but  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  remainad,  ami 

the  ShecJjemites,  as  they  were  called,  ceotinoed 
aiso  as  a  permanent  schism,  which  was  continually 
fed  by  all  the  lawless  and  disaffected  Jews.  Such 
is  Jcsephuss  account.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it, 
of  couise  the  Sanballat  of  whom  he  speaks  is  a 
different  person  fiom  the  Sanbnllat  of  Nehemiah, 
who  flourished  fully  one  hundred  years  earlier ; 
but  when  we  put  together  Josephus  s  silence  cooi- 
ceming  a  Sanbjillat  in  Nehemiah's  time,  and  tba 
many  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  the  Sanballat  of 
Nehemiah  and  that  of  Josephus,  together  with  the 
inconsistencies  in  Jose^ihus's  narrative  (pointed  out 
by  Prideaux,  Cmtwct.  i.  466,  288,  290),  and 
its  disagieement  with  what  Eusebius  tells  of  the 
relations  of  Alexander  with  Samaria*  {Chron.  Can. 
lib.  post.  p.  346),  and  remember  how  apt  Jose- 
phus is  to  follow  any  naiTative,  no  matter  how 
anachronistic  and  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  his  ac- 
count of  Sanballat  is  not  historical.  It  is  doubt- 
less taken  from  some  apocryphal  i-omance,  now 
lost,  in  which  the  writer,  living  under  the  em- 
pire of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  its 
height,'*  chose  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  empire 
for  the  epoch,  and  Sanballat  for  the  ideal  insti-u- 
ment,  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Samaritan  Church 
and  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  Gerizim.  To 
borrow  events  from  some  Scripture  narijitive  and 
introduce  some  Scriptui-al  personage,  without  any 
regard  to  chronology  or  other  propriety,  was 
the  regular  method  of  such  apocryphal  books. 
See  1  Esdi-as,  apociyphal  Esther,  apocryphal  addi- 
tions to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  articles  on 
them,  and  the  stoiy  inserted  by  tlie  LXX.  after 
2  K.  xii.  24,  &c.,  with  the  observations  on  it  at 
p.  91  of  this  volume.  To  i-eceive  as  historical 
Josephus's  naiTative  of  the  building  of  the  Sa- 
maritan temple  by  Sanballat,  circumstantial  as  it 
is  in  its  account  of  Manasseh's  relationship  to 
Jaddua,  and  Sanballat's  intercourse  with  both 
Darius  Codomanus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
yet  to  transplant  it,  as  Prideaux  does,  to  the 
time  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  409),  seems  scarcely 
compatible  with  sound  criticism.  For  a  further 
discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  article  Nehp> 
MiAH,  Book  of,  p.  491  ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  i. 
.S95-6  ;  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  p.  323,  &c. ;  Mill's 
Vindic.  of  our  Lords  Geneal.  p.  165;  Hale«'3 
Analys.  ii.  534.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SANDAL  (^y: :  6ir<{8»j/«i,  (rwSeUiov).    Tht 

sandal  appears  to  have  been  the  article  ordinarily 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protecting  the  feet.  It 
consisted  simply  of  a  sole  attached  to  the  foot  by 
thongs.  The  Hebrew  term  na'al'  implies  such  an 
article,  its  proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or 
shutting  in  the  foot  with  thongs:  we  have  also 
expi-ess  notice  of  the  thong  "•  ("^1"1{J' ;  IfJiis;  A.  V. 


«  In  the  A.  V.  this  term  is  invariably  rendered  "  shoefl." 
There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews 
really  wore  shoes,  and  the  expressions  which  CarpioT 
(Apparat.  pp.  781,  782)  quotes  to  prove  that  they  did — 
(viz.  "  put  the  blood  of  war  in  his  shoes,"  1  K.  11.  5;  "  make 
men  go  over  in  shoes,"  Is.  xi.  !!>),  are  equally  adapted  to 
the  sandal — the  first  signifying  that  the  blood  was  sprinklM 
on  the  thong  of  the  sandal,  the  second  that  men  shouid 
cross  the  river  on  foot  instead  of  In  boats.  The  shoe* 
found  in  Egypt  probably  belonged  to  Greeks  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  333). 

'  The  terms  applied  tc  Uie  removal  of  the  aboe  0f^^ 
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*«lji-Utr*iJ>t ")  in  several  passaces  'Men.  xit.  23  ; 
U.  V.  '_'7;  Mark  i.  7).  The  Greek  teim  ini6htfia 
properly  applies  to  the  sandal  exclusively,  as  it 
in«:uid  what  is  bound  tmder  the  fuot;  out  no  stress 
can  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the  term  by  the  Alexan- 
drine wiiters,  as  it  was  applied  to  any  covering  ot' 
the  foot,  even  to  the  military  caliga  of  the  Romans 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ri.  I,  §8).  A  similar  observation 
applies  to  vawSdJ^iof,  which  is  used  in  a  general, 
ar. '  ■  '  r  ■  i'lictly  classical  sense,  and  was  adoptai 
in  iorin  by  the  Talmudists.     We  have 

n  )  ,  ■        i.t  the  sandal  in  the  Bible  itself,  but 

the  deririeuey  can  be  supplied  from  collateral  sources. 
Thus  we  learn  frora  the  Talmudists  that  the  ma- 
terials employed  in  the  construction  of  the  sole 
%ere  either  leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood  (^Mi«n. 
Jefjam.  12,  §1,  2),  and  that  it  was  occasi<n?l!y 
shod  with  iron  (Sabb.  6.  §2).  In  E^ypt  Tirious 
fibiTxis  substances,  such  as  )jalm  leaves  and  p  ipyrus 
nalks,  were  used  in  addition  to  eather  (Hrrod.  ii. 
37;  Wilkinson,  ii.  332,  333),  while  in  Assyria, 
«o<id  or  leatner  was  employed  (Layard,  A'in.  ii. 
323.  324;.  In  Egypt  the  sandals  were  usually 
turned  up  at  the  toe  like  our  skates,  though  other 
forms,  rounded  and  pointed,  ai«  also  exhibited.  In 
Assyria  tlie  heel  and  the  side  of  the  foot  were  en- 
eased,  and  sometimes  the  sandal  consisted  of  little 
else  than  this.     This  does  not  app-nr  to  have  been 
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AaqrrlMi  Saadak.    (From  Layanl.  B.  134.) 

the  case  in  Palestine,  for  a  heel-strap  was  essential 
to  a  proper  sandal  (Jebam.  12,  §1).  Great  atten- 
tion was  paid  by  the  ladies  to  their  sandals ;  they 
were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  named  tachaah 
(Kx.  xvi.  IC),  whether  a  hyena  or  a  seal  (A.  V. 
••badger"),  is  doubtful:  the  fkins  of  a  fish  (a 
spedes  of  Halicore)  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i.  116). 
The  thongs  were  handsomely  embroidei-ed  (Cant, 
▼ii.  1  ;  Jud.  X.  4.  xvi.  9),  as  were  those  of  the 
Greek  ladies  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  "Sandalium").  San- 
lals  were  won)  by  all  classes  of  society  in  Palestine, 
even  by  the  vpry  poor  (Am.  viii.  6),  <uid  both  the  san- 
•l'*-  'iig  or  shoe-latchet  were  so  cheap  and 

< "'  ley  passed  into  a  pitfverb  for  the  most 

'"  Mg  (Hen.  xiv.  23 ;  Fcclua.  xlvi.  19), 

T  ''  however,  worn  at  all  periods;  they 

*•"  '.   with  in-doors,  and  were  only  put 

on  i-y  |«iM..iis  about  to  undertake  some  business 
•w.w  from  their  homes;  such  as  a  military  expe- 
dition (Is.  V.  27  ;  Kph.  vi.  15),  or  a  journey  (Ex. 
xii.  11;  Josh.  ix.  5,  13;  AcU  xii.  8):  on  such 
soceaions  peiwns  carrie>l  an  exti-a  pair,  a  practice 
»  h'.efa  oar  Lord  objecleil  to  as  fiir  as  the  Apottlet 


.*«w  Msr.  10;  If  n.  a;  and  i\^\y.  Rath  Iv.  7)  teply 
th*l  tie  .^^NtK*  were  ntber  m  ruunorooa  or  so  bnoA  as 
tlOMXt  W  oovar  tbe  (op  or  the  (uui 


were  concerned  (Matt.  x.  10  ;  conapare  Mark  vi.  ^, 
and  the  expression  in  Li.ke  x.  4,  *'do  not  carry," 
which  harmonizes  the  passages).  An  extra  pair 
might  in  certain  cases  be  needed,  as  the  sales  were 
liable  to  be  soon  worn  out  (Josh.  ix.  5),  or  the 
thongs  to  be  broken  (Is.  v.  27).  DoriJog  meal- 
times  the  feet  were  undoubtedly  uncovei^,  as  im- 
plied in  Luke  vii.  38  ;  John  xiii.  5,  6,  and  in  the 
exception  specially  made  in  refei-ence  to  the  Paschal 
feast  (Ex.  xii.  11):  the  same  custom  must  hare 
prevailed  wherever  reclining  at  meals  was  practised 
(comp.  Plato,  St/mpos.  p.  213;.  It  was  a  mark  ol 
reverence  to  cast  off  the  shoes  in  approaching  a  place 
or  person  of  eminent  sanctity  :•  hence  the  com- 
mand to  Moses  at  the  bush  (Ex.  iii.  5)  and  U) 
Joshua  in  the  presence  of  the  angel  (Josh.  t.  15^. 
In  deference  to  these  injunctions  the  priests  are  said 
to  have  conducted  their  ministrations  in  the  Temple 
barefoot  (Theodoret,  ad  Ex.  iii.  quaest.  7),  and  the 
Talmudists  even  forbade  any  person  to  pass  thi-ough 
the  Temple  with  shoes  on  (Mishn.  Berach.  9,  §5). 
This  reverential  act  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews : 
in  ancient  times  we  have  instances  of  it  in  the 
worship  of  Cybele  at  Rome  (Prudent.  Peris.  154), 
ni  the  worship  of  Isis  as  represented  in  a  picture  at 
Herculaneum  {Ant.  (fErcol.  ii.  320^,  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  according  to  Sil. 
Ital.  iii.  28.  In  modem  times  we  may  compare  the 
similar  practice  of  the  Mohammedans  of  Palestine 
before  entering  a  mosk  (Robinson's  Researches,  ii. 
36),  and  particularly  before  entering  the  Kaal«  at 
Mecca  (Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i.  270),  of  the  Yezidis 
of  Mesopotamia  before  entering  the  tomb  of  theii 
patron  saint  (Layard's  Jfin.  i.  282),  and  of  the  Sa- 
maritans as  they  tread  the  summit  of  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  (Robinson,  ii.  278).  The  practice  of  the 
modem  Egyptians,  who  take  otf  their  shoes  before 
stepping  on  to  the  cai-peted  leewdn,  appeai-s  to  be 
dictated  by  a  feeling  of  reveraice  rather  than  clean- 
liness, that  spot  being  devoted  to  prayer  (Lane, 
i.  3o).  It  was  also  an  indication  of  violent  emotion, 
or  of  mourning,  if  a  person  appealed  barefoot  in 
public  (2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  Is.  xx.  2 ;  Ez.  xxiv. 
17,  23).  This  again  was  held  in  common  with 
other  nations,  as  instanced  at  the  funeral  of  Au- 
gustus (Suet.  Aug.  100),  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  solecs  processioas  which  derived  their  name  of 
Nudipedalia  from  this  feature  'TertuU.  Apol.  40). 
To  carry  or  to  unloose  a  person's  sandal  was  a  me- 
nial office  betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  the  person  performing  it ;  it  was  hence  selected 
by  John  the  Baptist  to  express  his  relation  to  the 
Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  11;  Mark  i.  7;  John  i.  27; 
Acts  xiii.  25).  The  expression  in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii. 
9,  **  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe,"  evidently 
signifies  the  subjection  of  that  country,  but  the 
exact  point  of  the  comparison  is  obscure ;  for  it  may 
refer  either  to  the  custom  of  handing  the  sandal  t« 
a  slave,  or  to  that  of  claiming  possession  of  a  pro- 
perty by  planting  the  foot  on  it,  or  of  acquiring  it 
by  the  symbolical  action  of  casting  the  shot,  m 
again,  Edom  may  be  regarded  in  the  still  more  sub> 
ordinate  position  of  a  shaif  on  which  the  candak 
were  rested  wiiile  their  owner  bathed  his  feet.  Tbe 
use  of  the  shoe  in  the  tran.sfer  of  property  is  notioed 
in  Ruth  iv.  7,  8,  and  a  similar  significancy  was 
attached  to  the  act  ia  oonoexioa  with  the  repudi» 
tionofa  Levirato  marriaft  (Deut.  zxT.  9).    SW 


•  It  ts  worthy  of  jbaervatloB  that  the  tcnn  OMd  fat 
•^pntiint  off"  the  Iboas  <c  theee  occistons  to  pectiUt 
OK'J).  aadaeaveys  the  nottaa  orviolcnee  and  ^mmi 
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kinking,  or  rather  strap-making  (i.  e.  voMag  the 
■traps  for  the  sandals  j,  was  a  recognised  trade  among 
the  Jews  (Mishn.  Pesach.  4,  §6;.         [W.  L.  B."] 

8AN'HEDRIM(accuratelySanhedrin,p-!n3D 
formed  from  <rvv(Sptov :  the  attempts  of  the  kab- 
bins  to  find  a  Hebrew  etymology  are  idle ;  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Chald.  s.  v.),  called  also  in  the  Talmud  tht 
great  Sanhedrin,  the  supreme  council  of  the  Jewish  | 
people  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  earlier.  In  the 
Wishna  it  is  also  styled  {'"H  n*3,  Beth  Din,  "houAC 
of  judgment."  j 

1.  The  origin  of  this  assembly  is  traced  in  the 
tlishna  (Sanhedr.  i.  6)  to  the  seventy  eldei-s 
whom  Moses  was  dii'ected  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to  | 
associate  with  him  in  the  govei-nment  of  the 
Israelites.  This  body  continued  to  exist,  according  \ 
to  the  Rabbinical  accounts,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Among  Christian 
UTiters  Schickhaixl,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Salmasius, 
Selden,  and  Grotius  have  held  the  same  view. 
Since  the  time  of  Vorstius,  who  took  the  ground 
{De  Synhedriis,  §25-40)  that  the  alleged  identity 
between  the  assembly  of  seventy  elders  mentioned 
in  Num.  xi.  16,  17,  and  the  Sanhedrim  which 
existed  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, was  simply  a  conjecture  of  the  Kabbins,  and 
that  there  ai°e  no  traces  of  such  a  tribunal  in  Deut. 
xrii.  8, 10,  nor  in  the  age  of  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
nor  during  the  reign  of  the  kings,  it  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  tribunal  established  by  Moses 
was  probably  temporary,  and  did  not  continue  to 
exist  after  the  Isi-aelites  had  entei-ed  Palestine  (Winer, 
Bcalwdrterb.  ai't.  "  Synedrium  "). 

In  the  lack  of  definite  historical  information  as 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can 
only  be  said  in  general  tLit  the  Greek  etymology 
of  the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine. 
Livy  expi-essly  states  (xiv.  32),  "  pronuntiatum 
quod  ad  statum  Macedoniae  pertinebat,  senatoi-es, 
quos  synedros  vocant,  legendos  esse,  quorum  con- 
silio  respublica  administraretur."  The  fact  that 
Herod,  when  procurator  of  Galilee,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Sanhedrim  (B.C.  47)  on  the 
ground  that  in  putting  men  to  death  he  had 
usurped  the  authority  of  the  body  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv. 
9,  §4)  shows  that  it  then  possessed  much  power 
and  was  not  of  very  recent  origin.  If  the  ytpov- 
<ria,  Twv  'lovZaioiv,  in  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27, 
designates  the  Sanhedrim — as  it  probably  does — 
this  is  the  earliest  historical  trace  of  its  existence. 
On  these  grounds  the  opinion  of  Voratius,  Witsius, 
Winer,  Keil,  and  others,  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
table,  that  the  Sanhedrim  described  in  the  Talmud 
ai'ose  after  the  ratum  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae  or  of  the  Hasmo- 
nean  princes. 

In  the  silence  of  Phik,  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we 
are  obUged  to  depend  upon  the  few  incidental 
notices  in  the  New  Testament.  From  these  we 
gather  that  it  consisted  of  ipxifpt'St  chief 
priests,  or  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes 
into  which  the  priests  wer?  divided  (including, 
probably,  those  who  had  beer,  high-priests),  irpea- 
Bvrepo.,  elders,  men  of  age  and  experience,  and 
ypofifxartls,  scribes,  lawyers,  or  those  learned  in 
the  Jewish  law  (Matt.  xx^i.  57,  59 ;  Mark  xv.  1 ; 
Luke  xxii.  66  ;  Acts  v.  21). 

2.  The  number  of  members  is  usually  given  as 
iertnty-ODe,  but  this  is  a  point  on  which  th«r« 
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is  not  a  perfect  agreement  among  the  leained 
The  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jews  is  given 
in  the  Mishna  (Sanhedr.  i.  6):  "the  grcit  San- 
hedrim consisted  of  seventy-one  judges.  How  is 
this  proved?  From  Num.  xi.  l6,  where  it  is 
said,  '  gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
Israel.'  To  these  add  Moses,  and  we  have  seventy- 
one.  Nevertheless  R.  Judah  says  there  were 
seventy."  The  same  difference  made  by  the  addi- 
tion or  exclusion  of  Moses,  appears  in  the  works 
of  Christian  writers,  which  accounts  for  the  varia- 
tion in  the  books  ijetween  seventy  and  seventy- 
one.  Baronius,  however  {Ad  Ann.  31,  §K_,  and 
many  other  Roman  Catholic  writere,  together  with 
not  a  few  Protestants,  as  Drusius,  Grotius,  Pri- 
deaux,  Jahn,  Bretschneider,  etc.,  hold  that  the  true 
number  was  seventy-two,  on  the  ground  that  Eldad 
and  Medad,  on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  the  Spirit 
rested  (Num.  xi.  26),  remained  in  the  camp,  and 
should  be  added  to  the  seventy  (see  Hartmann, 
Verbindung  des  A,  T.  p.  182  ;  Selden,  De  Synedr. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  4).  Between  these  three  numbers, 
that  given  by  the  prevalent  Jewish  tradition  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred ;  but  if,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  really  no  evidence  for  the  identity 
of  the  seventy  eldere  summoned  by  Moses,  and 
the  Sanhedrim  existing  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  argument  from  Num.  xi.  16  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  member  of  which  the  latter 
body  consisted,  has  no  force,  and  we  ai*  left,  as 
Keil  maintains  {Archaologie,  ii.  §259),  without 
any  ceitain  infoimation  on  the  point. 

The  president  of  this  body  was  styled  N^K'J, 
Nasi,  and,  according  to  Maimonides  and  Lightfoot, 
was  chosen  on  account  of  his  eminence  in  worth 
and  wisdom.  Often,  if  not  generally,  this  pre- 
eminence was  accorded  to  the  high-priest.  That 
the  high -priest  presided  at  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  62)  is  plain  fi-om  the  narra- 
tive. The  vice-president,  called  in  the  Talmud 
1*^  n*3  3K,  "  father  of  the  house  of  judgment," 
sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president.  Some  writeit 
speak  of  a  second  vice-president,  styled  DSPl 
''  wise,"  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  confirmed  (see 
Selden,  De  Synedr.  p.  156,  seq.").  The  Babylonian 
Gemara  states  that  there  were  two  scribes,  one  ot 
whom  registered  the  votes  for  acquittal,  the  other 
those  for  condemnation.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  58 ; 
Mark  xiv.  54,  &c.,  the  lictors  or  attendants  of 
the  Sanhedrim  are  referred  to  under  the  name  o 
xnrripiTai.  While  in  session  the  Sanhedrim  sat  in 
the  foi-m  of  a  half  circle  {Gem.  Hieros.  Const,  vii. 
ad  Sanhedr.  i.),  with  all  which  agrees  the  state- 
ment of  Maimonides  (quoted  by  Vorstius):  "  him 
who  excels  all  others  in  wisdom  they  appoint  head 
over  them  and  head  of  the  assembly.  And  he  it 
is  whom  the  wise  eveiywhere  call  Nasi,  and  he  is 
in  the  place  of  our  master  Moses.  Likewise  him 
who  is  the  oldest  among  the  seventy,  they  place 
on  the  right  hand,  and  him  they  call  '  father  of 
the  house  of  judgment.'  The  rest  of  the  seventy 
sit  before  these  two,  according  to  their  dignity,  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  so  that  the  president  and 
vice-president  may  have  them  all  in  sight." 

3.  The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  San- 
hfdrim  were  ordinarily  held  was,  according  to  ths 
Talmud,  a  hall  called  n*«,  GazzUh  {Sanhedr.  x.\ 
supposed  by  Ligtitfoot  {Works,  i.  2005)  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  south-east  comer  of  one  cf  tbii 
oouitf  near  the  Temple  building.     In  ^pecia)  exi- 
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fendn,  howerer.  it  seems  to  have  met  io  the 
residence  of  the  high-priest  (Matt.  xivi.  3).  Forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
se<|ueutly  while  the  Saviour  w;i8  teaching  in  Pales- 
tine, the  se»sioD8  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  removed 
fram  the  hall  Gazzith  to  a  somewhat  p'eater 
distance  from  the  temple  building,  although  still 
on  Mt.  Sloriafa  (Abod.  Zara  i.  Gem.  Babjl.  ad 
Satthadr.  ▼.).  After  several  other  changes,  its 
seat  was  finally  establi&bed  at  Tibeiias  (Lightfoot, 
Works,  ii.  365). 

As  a  judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a 
supreme  court,  to  which  belonged  in  the  first 
instance  the  trial  of  a  tiibe  fallen  into  idolatiy, 
fidse  prophets,  and  the  high-priest  (Mishna,  San- 
kedr.  i.) ;  also  the  other  priests  {Jliddoth,  v.). 
As  an  administrative  cooncil  it  determined  other 
iii]()ortant  matteis.  Jesus  was  arraigned  before 
this  body  as  a  false  prophet  (John  xi.  47),  and 
Pet«r,  John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  as  teachers  of 
error  and  deceivers  of  the  people.  From  Acts  ix. 
2  it  appears  that  the  Sanhedrim  exercisied  a  d^'ee 
of  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  Ac- 
Tording  to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  (quoted  by 
Sdden,  lib.  ii.  c  15,  11),  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  was  taken  away  from  this 
tribunal  forty  yeara  before  the  destruction  of  Jeni- 
■alem.  With  this  agrees  the  answer  of  the  Jews 
to  Pilate  (John  xii.  31),  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us 
to  put  any  man  to  death."  Beyond  the  arrest, 
trial,  and  condemnation  of  one  convicted  of  vio- 
iating  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  jurisdiction  of 
tJie  Sanhedrim  at  the  time  could  not  be  extended ; 
the  confirmation  and  execution  of  the  sentence  in 
capital  cases  belonged  to  the  Roman  procurator. 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56,  &c.)  is  only 
an  appaieut  exception,  for  it  was  either  a  tu- 
multuous procedure,  or,  if  done  by  oitier  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  was  an  illegal  assumption  of  power, 
as  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §1)  expressly  declares  the 
execution  of  the  Apostle  James  during  the  absence 
of  the  procurator  to  have  been  (Winer,  Reodwh. 
■irt.  "  Synedrium  "). 

The  lalmud  also  mentions  a  lesser  Sanhedrim  of 
wenty-three  members  in  eveiy  city  in  Palestine  in 
which  were  not  less  than  120  householders;  but 
respecting  these  judicial  bodies  Josephus  is  entirely 
(tlent. 

The  leading  work  on  the  subject  is  Selden,  De 
Synedriis  et  Praefecturis  Jttridicis  vetenan  Ebrae- 
ertm,  Lond.  1650,  Amst.  1679,  4to.  It  exhibits 
immense  learning,  but  introduces  much  irrelevant 
natter,  and  is  written  in  a  heavy  and  unatti^tive 

vie.  The  monographs  of  Vorstius  and  Witsius, 
coiitAioed  in  Ugolini's  Thetaunu,  toI.  xrr.  are  able 
■i>d  judicious.  The  same  Tolumc  of  Ugolini  con 
tains  also  the  Jerusalsm  and  Babylonian  Gemaras, 
•long  with  the  Mishna  on  the  Sanhedrim,  with 
which  may  be  compared  Duo  Tituli  Talmudici 
Sanltedrin  et  Maccoth,  ed.  Jo.  Coch,  Amst.  16-'9, 
4to.,  and  Maimonides,  D«  Sanhedriia  et  Poenit, 
•i  n„  »,„  ,  Amst.  1695,  4to.  Hartmann,  Vie 
'  <  Alten  Testaments  mit  dem  Neuen, 

"  "^vo.,  is  worthy  of  consultation,  and 

fcr  a  cuiiipie->sed  exhibition  of  the  sabject,  Winer, 
lUoUvb.  and  Keil,  Archaeolojie.  [G.  D.  K.] 

BANBAN-NAH  (HSWD  :  -ZtO^yyiK  ;  Alex. 
Swtf'ayca:  F^ntenna).  One  of  the  towns  in  the 
Mutk  dustrict  of  Judah,  named  in  Joiih.  xv.  31  only. 
The  towns  of  this  district  are  mit  distributed  iuto 
•ouui  |:roii|ts.  like  those  oi  the  highlands  «r  tte 
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ShefcIA  ;  and  as  only  very  few  of  them  have  been 
yet  loentified,  we  have  nothing  to  (^ide  us  to  till 
position  of  Sansannah.  It  can  hardly  have  had  any 
connexion  with  Kirjath-Sanxah  (Kiijath-Sepher, 
or  Debir),  which  was  probably  near  Hebron,  man^ 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  most  northern  positioo 
possible  for  Sansannah.  It  does  not  appear  to  he 
mentioned  by  any  explorer,  ancient  or  modem. 
Gesenius  (J/im.  962)  explains  the  name  to  mean 
"  palm  branch ;"  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Fiirst 
{Htrb.  ii.  88),  who  derives  it  from  a  root  which 
signifies  "  writing."  The  two  propositions  aie  pit)- 
bably  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  The  conjectuie 
of  Schwarz  that  it  was  at  Simsim,  on  the  valley  o 
the  same  name,  is  less  feasible  than  usual. 

The  teiTnination  of  the  name  is  singular  (comp. 
Madmannah). 

By  comparing  the  list  of  Josh.  xv.  26-32  with 
those  in  xix.  2-7  and  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Beth-marcaboth  and  Hazar-susim,  or 
-susah,  occupy  in  the  two  last  the  place  of  Mad- 
mannah  and  Sansannah  respectively  in  the  first. 
In  like  manner  Shilhim  is  exchanged  for  Sharuhen 
and  Shaaraim.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
changes  can  have  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  copy> 
ists  solely,  but  equally  difficult  to  assign  any  other 
satisfactoiy  reason.  Prof.  Stanley  has  suggested 
that  Beth-maixaboth  and  Hazar-susim  are  tokens 
of  the  trade  in  chariots  and  horses  which  arose  in 
Solomon's  time ;  but,  if  so,  how  comes  it  that  the 
new  names  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  old  ones  ?  [G.J 

BAPH(S)p:  2«>;  Alex.  2«<^«':  5qpA).     One 

of  the  sons  of  the  giant  ('Pa^,  Arapha)  slain  by 
Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  in  the  battle  against  the 
Philistines  at  Gob  or  Gaza  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  In 
1  Ch"r.  XX.  4  he  is  called  Sippai.  The  title  of  Ps. 
cxliii.  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  is,  "  Of  David :  when 
he  slew  Asaph  (Saph)  the  brother  of  Gulyad 
(Goliath),  and  thank^ving  Ibr  that  he  had  cgd- 
quered." 

8ATHAT  CSailxIr:  cm.  in  Vulg.).  She- 
PHATIAH  2(1  Esd.  V.  9 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  4). 

SAFHATI'AS  CXatparlas:  S(g)haHcts).  She- 
PHATIAU  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  8). 

SATHETH  (3Ea4)ut;  Alex.  JeupvOi  i  Saphtui). 
Shkphatiau  (1  Esd.  V.  33;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  57). 

SA'PHIB  (TDC',  1.  e.  Shaphir:  icaAwt:  pui- 

chra,  but  in  Jerome's  Comment.  Saphir).  One  of 
the  villages  addressed  by  the  Prophet  Micah  (i.  11), 
but  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  By  Euaebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast.  "Saphir")  it  is  described  as 
"  in  the  mountain  district  between  Eleutheropolis 
and  Ascalon."  In  this  direction  a  village  called 
es-Savrdfir  still  exists  (or  rather  three  of  that  name, 
two  with  affixes),  possibly  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  Saphir  (Rob.  B.  B.  ii.  34  note;  Van 
de  Velde,  Syr.  ^  Pal.  159).  EtSavifir  lies  seven 
or  eight  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Ascalon,  and  about 
12  W.  of  Beit-Jihrin,  to  the  right  of  the  coast-road 
from  Gaza.  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber, 
doM  to  Stticijir,  containing  a  copious  and  appai^eutly 
very  ancient  well  ( 3tte  Wcmdenmg,  47).  In  one  im« 
portant  respect,  howerer,  the  podtxMi  of  neither  ol 
these  agrees  with  the  notice  of  the  Onomosficoii, 
■noe  it  is  not  near  the  moontains,  bat  on  the  opoi 
plain  of  the  Shefelah.  But  as  Beit-Jibrin,  the 
■mnent  Eleutheropolis,  stands  on  the  western  slopie 
of  the  Bounuins  of  Judah.  it  is  ditficuH  to  nader 
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fctiUKi  how  any  place  could  be  westward  of  it  («. «.  i 
kitween  it  and  Ascalon),  and  yet  be  itself  in  the  I 
jaoinitain  district,  unless  that  expression  may  ivi>»- 1 
to  plaoee  winch,  though  situated  in  the  plain,  \tci'«> 
for   some    reason   con^tidered  as  belonging   to   th« 
towns   of  the  mountains.     We  hare  already  seen 
rensou  to  suspect  that  the  revei^se  was  the  case  with 
some  others.     [Kkilaii  ;  Nezih,  &e.] 

Schwarz,  though  awai'e  of  the  exi.>tence  of  S(t- 
fc4jir  (p.  11G),  suggests  as  a  more  feasible  identili ' 
cation  the  village  of  Sajirii/eh,  a  couple  of  miles 
N.W.  of  Lydda  (136).  The  drawback  to  this  is, 
that  the  places  mentioned  by  Micah  npiiear,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  them,  to  be  mostly  near  Bnt-Jihrin, 
anil  in  addition,  that  Sajiriyeh  is  in  clear  contradic- 
tion to  the  notice  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome.      [G.] 

SAPPHI'RA  (2oir<^«fp7j=  either  "sapphire," 
from  ffdv<p(ipos,  or  "  beautiful,"  fi-ora  the  Syriac 
N"l*E5tJ'j.  The  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the  participator 
both  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punishment  (Acts  v. 
1-10).  The  intei-val  of  three  hours  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  deaths,  Sapphii-a's  ignorance  of 
what  had  happened  to  her  husband,  and  the  pre- 
dictive huiguage  of  St.  Peter  towards  her,  iire  de- 
cisive evidences  as  to  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  whole  transiiction.  The  history  of  Siipphim's 
death  thus  supplements  that  of  Ananias's,  which 
might  othei-wise  have  been  attributed  to  natural 
causes.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAPPHIRE  0*Sp,  sapptr  :  ffdTtpftpos :  sap- 
phints).  A  precious  stone,  apparently  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  see  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  where  the  Go<l  of 
Israel  is  represented  as  being  seen  in  vision  by 
Moses  and  the  Elders  with  "  a  faved  work  of  a 
sapptr  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  h<siven  in 
its  clearness"  (ccmp.  P^z.  i.  26).  The  snppir  wa» 
the  second  stone  in  the  second  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  18)  :  it  was  ex- 
tremely precious  (Job  xxviii.  16);  it  was  one  of 
the  pi«cious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Notwithstanding  the  identity 
of  name  between  our  sapphii'o  and  the  iTiir<f>fipoi, 
and  snpphirus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  ge- 
nemlly  agreed  that  the  snpphirus  of  the  ancients 
was  not  our  gem  of  that  name,  viz.,  the  azure  or 
indigo-blue,  crystalline  variety  of  Conindum,  but 
our  Lapis-tazxUi  (  Ultra-marine) ;  this  point  may 
be  regaiiied  as  established,  for  Pliny  {N.  H.  xxxvii. 
9)  thus  speaks  of  the  S"pphiriis,  "  It  is  refulgent 
with  spots  of  gold,  of  an  azure  colour  sometimes, 
but  not  often  purple;  the  best  kind  coiaes  from 
Media ;  it  is  never  transjwrent,  and  is  not  well 
suited  for  engraving  upon  when  intersected  with 
hai'd  crystidline  particles."  This  desciiption  an- 
Jiwers  exactly  to  the  chaiacter  of  the  Lapis-lazuli ; 
the  "  crystalline  particles  "  of  Pliny  are  crystals  of 
tron  pyrites,  which  ofYen  occur  with  this  mineiul. 
It  is,  however,  not  so  ceitain  that  the  Sapptr  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  identical  with  the  Lapis-lazuli ; 
for  the  Sciiptui-al  requirements  demand  transpa- 
rency, gieat  value  and  good  material  for  the  en- 
paver's  ai't,  all  of  which  combined  characters  the 
Lapis-lazuli  does  not  possess  in  any  great  degree. 
Mr.  King  {Antiqtte  Gems,  p.  44)  says  that  intagb 
and  camei  of  Roman  times  are  frequent  in  the 
material,  but  larely  any  works  of  much  meiit. 
Again,  the  Suppir  Wiis  certainly  pellucid,  "  saneapud 
Jud-wos,"  sjys  Braun  {l)e  Vest.  kac.  p.  680,  ed. 
1680,,  "  saphiroe  pelluci  Uis  notas  fuisse  manifests- 
uoiuia  est,  ad»^  etiam  ut  f-'lacidam  illorum  pk 
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loRoj)his  dicatur  TDD,  SapMr,"  Beckmann  (//tifc 
of  Invent,  i.  47 J)  is  of  opiates  ♦-h.*»t  the  SapfAr  vi 
the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  Lapis-lazuli ;  Kosett- 
miiUer  and  Biaun  aigue  in  favour  of  its  being  oui 
sapphire  or  precious  Corundum.  We  are  incliiMd 
to  adopt  this  latter  opinion,  but  are  unable  to  con* 
to  any  satistactory  conclusion.  [\V    H.J 

SA'RA  (2(ip^o :  Sara).  1.  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham  (Heb.  xi.  1 1 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Haguel,  in  the  apotrypha! 
history  of  Tol>it.  As  the  stoiy  goes,  slie  had  been 
married  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain  on 
the  wedding  night  by  Asraodeus  the  evil  spirit,  who 
loved  her  (Tob.  iii.  7).  The  biesiking  of  the  spel' 
and  the  chasing  away  of  the  evil  spirit  by  the 
"  tishy  fume,"  when  Sara  was  mairied  to  TobiiW, 
are  told  in  chap.  viii. 

SARABI'AS  (2apa3/as:  Sarebias).  SHEfci'.- 
BiAH  (1  Esd.  ix.  48;  conip.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

SA'RAH  (HTb,  "princess-."  Sd^^a:  Sara- 
originally   HK' :   2c£pa  :  Saral).     1.  The  wife  of 

Abraham,  and  mother  of  Isaac. 

Of  her  birth  and  pirentage  we  have  no  certain 
account  in  Script'ire.  Her  name  is  first  introduceil 
in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  follows;  "  Abram  and  Nahor 
took  them  wives:  the  name  of  Abram's  witis  was 
Siirai  ;  and  the  name  of  Nalior's  wife  was  Mil- 
cah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah 
and  the  father  of  Lscah."  In  Gen.  xx.  12,  Abraham 
speaks  of  her  a*  "  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  the 
same  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother."  The  common  Jewish  tradition,  taken  for 
granted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  c.  6,  §6)  and  by  St. 
Jerome  {Quaest.  Hebr.  ad  Genesin,  vol.  iii.  p.  323, 
ed.  Ben.  1735),  is  that  Sarai  is  the  .same  iis  lscah, 
the  daughter  of  Haran,  and  the  sister  of  Lot,  who 
is  called  Abraham's  "  brother"  in  Gen.  .xiv.  14,  16. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  Rebekah,  the  grand- 
daughter of  N.ihor,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac  the  son 
of  Abraham,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that 
Abraham  was  the  youngest  brothei',  so  that  his 
wife  might  not  improbably  be  younger  than  the 
wife  of  Nahor.  It  is  cei-taiuly  strange,  if  the  tra- 
dition be  true,  that  no  direct  mention  of  it  is  found 
in  Gen.xi.  29.  But  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself; 
it  supplies  the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  mother 
of  the  chosen  rac-e,  the  omission  of  which  in  such  a 
passable  is  most  unlikely  ;  and  there  b  no  other  to 
set  against  it. 

The  change  of  her  name  fiom  "  Sarai  "  to  " Sa- 
rah "  was  made  at  the  same  time  that  Abram's 
name  was  changed  to  Abraluim,  on  the  esbiblish- 
ment  of  the  covenant  of  ciicuKcision  between  him 
and  God.  That  the  name  "  Saiah  "  signifies  "  prin- 
cess" is  univensally  acknowledged.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  "  Saiai "  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  oiler  interpreters  (as,  for  example,  St.  Jerome 
ni  Qicaest.  Hebr.,  and  those  who  tbllow  him)  sup- 
pose it  to  mean  "  my  princess ;"  and  explain  the 
change  from  Sarai  to  Sarah,  as  signifying  that  she 
was  no  longer  the  queen  of  one  family,  but  the 
royal  ancestress  of  "  all  families  of  the  earth."  They 
also  suppose  that  the  addition  of  the  letter  H,  m 
taken  from  the  saci-ed  Tetragrammatcn  Jehovah,  to 
tlie  names  of  Abram  and  Sarai,  mystically  signified 
their  being  received  into  covenant  with  the  Loi-d. 
Aijjong  modern  Hebraists  there  is  gieat  diversity  of 
iiiierpretation.  One  opinion,  keeping  to  the  sains 
g''uei  al  (j^nvation  as  that  refe;-i«d  to  above,  ei  piaint 
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•♦fioriii  "  an  "nobJe,"  "  nobility,'  ic.,  an  explnnH- 
tioD  which,  even  more  than  the  ot.ier,  labours  iimler 
!<ie  o'>j<Mion  of  giving  little  foi-ce  to  the  change. 
Anotoer  opinion  supposes  Sarai  to  be  a  contracted 
fonn  of  n^TC'  (SirAydh),  and  to  signify  "  Jehovah 
IS  ruler."  But  this  gives  no  force  whatever  to  the 
change,  and  besides  introduces  the  same  name  Jah 
into  a  proper  name  too  early  in  the  history.  A 
third  (following  fcwald)deri\'es  it  from  nib',  a  root 

which  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxii,  28,  Hos.  xii.  4,  in  the 
•ense  of  "  to  fight,"  and  explains  it  as  "  conten- 
tions" (streitsic/Uig).  This  last  seems  to  be 
etymoiogicrally  tht  most  probable,  and  dilfei-s  from 
the  others  in  giving  great  force  and  dignity  to  the 
rliange  of  name.  (See  Ges.  Thes.  vol.  iii.  p.  13386.) 

Her  history  is,  of  course,  that  of  Abraham.  She 
lanie  with  him  fiom  Ur  to  Haran,  from  Haran  to 
Canaan,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  the  wandeiings 
of  his  life.  Her  only  independent  action  is  the  de- 
mand that  Uagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast  out, 
far  from  all  rivalry  with  her  and  Isaac  ;  a  demand, 
symbolically  applied  m  Gal.  iv.  22-31,  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  New.  The 
times,  in  which  she  plays  the  most  important 
pert  in  the  history,  aie  the  times  when  Abraham 
was  sojourning,  Hrst  in  Kgypt,  then  in  Gerar, 
and  where  Sai-ah  shared  his  deceit,  towards  Pha- 
rjca  and  towards  Abimelech.  On  the  first  oc- 
caaion,  about  the  middle  of  her  life,  her  personal 
beauty  is  dwelt  upon  as  its  cause  (Gen.  xii.  11-15) ; 
on  the  second,  just  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  at  a 
time  when  she  was  old  (thirty-seven  years  before  her 
Jeath),  but  when  her  vigour  had  been  miracu- 
lously restored,  the  same  cause  is  alluded  to,  as 
supposed  by  Abraham,  but  not  actually  stated 
(xx.  9-11).  In  both  cases,  especially  the  last,  the 
truthfulness  of  the  history  is  seen  in  the  unfavour- 
able contrast,  in  which  the  conduct  both  of  Abra- 
ham and  .Sarah  stands  to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Abime- 
lech. She  died  at  Hebron  at  the  ^eof  127  years, 
28  years  befoi  e  her  husband,  and  was  buried  by  him 
In  the  cave  of  MachpeLih.  Her  burial  place,  pur- 
chaaeil  of  Kphron  the  Hittite,  was  the  only  posses- 
sion of  Abraham  in  the  land  of  promise;  it  has  re- 
mained, hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  .Mohammedans  alike,  to  the  present  daj ;  and  in 
it  the  "  shrine  of  Sarah  "  is  pointed  out  opposite  to 
that  of  Abraham,  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Hebekah 
on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  on  the 
other  (See  Staniey's  Led.  on  Jewish  Church,  app, 
ii.  pp.  484-509). 

Her  character,  like  that  of  Abraham,  is  no  ideal 
type  ^f  excellence,  but  one  thoroughly  natural,  in- 
ferior to  that  of  her  husband,  and  truly  feminine, 
Imth  in  ita  excellences  and  its  defects.  She  is  the 
mother,  even  more  than  the  wife.  Her  natural 
•notheily  affection  is  seen  in  her  touching  desire 
for  irhildren,  even  from  her  bondmaid,  and  in  her 
unt)igiving  jealousy  of  that  bcndmaid,  when  she 
Iwanie  a  mother  ;  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  son 
Isaac,  and  in  the  jealousy  which  resented  the  slightest 
insult  to  him,  and  tbibade  Ishmael  to  share  his  son- 
ship.  It  m:ikes  her  cruel  to  others  as  well  as  tender 
10  her  own,*  and  is  remarkably  contrasted  with  the 
SM-ritice  of  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  Abrahiun 
« God's  command  in  the  last  caae  (Gen.  xxi.  12). 

*  Note  the  ■l{{nifloMit  remark  on  Isaac's  marrtaite  (Oen. 
mlv.  «7),  •■  Imac  wu  r<iinfi>rt«l  after  hU  mothrr*!*  death." 
IVre  U  a  JewUb  trulttlon,  l>awd  apparriitly  on  Ihe 
•K<ii(iin  of  Harnh'k  death  alnu>^t  Immcdlatdy  iiftei   l>«a 
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To  the  same  character  oelong  her  ironif^O  hughter 
nt  the  promise  of  f.  child,  long  desired,  but  now 
twycnd  all  hope;  her  trembling  denial  of  that 
laughter,  and  her  change  of  it  to  the  kughter  of 
thankful  joy,  which  she  oommemornted  in  the  name 
of  Isaac.  It  is  a  character  deeply  and  truly  affec- 
tionate, but  impulsive,  jealous,  and  imperious  in 
its  affection.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  as  a 
type  of  conjugal  obedience  in  1  Pet.  iii.  6,  and  as 
one  of  the  types  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  1 1 ,      [A.  B.  > 

2.  (rT^b* :  iipa :  Sara).  Serah  the  daughter 
of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 

SAEA'I(nb':    2dpa:   Sardl).     The  original 

name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  It  is  always 
used  in  the  history  fiom  Gen.  xi.  29  to  xvii.  15, 
when  it  was  changed  to  Sarah  at  the  same  time  that 
her  husband's  name  from  Abram  became  Abraham, 
and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  more  distitictly  foretold. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  appears  to  be,  as  Ewald 
has  suggested,  "contentious."     [Sarah.] 

SABAI'AS  Ciapaias:  om.  in  Vulg.).  1.  Se- 
RAIAH  the  high-priest  (1  Esd.  v.  5). 

2.  {'A^apaias ;  Alex.  'Sapaias :  Azarias,  Aza- 
reus.)  Seraiah  the  fether  of  Ezra  ( I  Esd.  viii.  1  i 
2  Esd.  i.  1). 

SAB'AMEL  {Sapafi4v ;  Alex.  Sopa/xcX  ;  othei 
MSS.  'AffapafieK :  Asaramel).  The  name  of  the 
place  in  which  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held 
at  which  the  high-priesthood  was  conferred  upon 
Simon  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac.  xiv.  28).  The  fact  that 
the  name  is  found  only  in  this  passage  has  led  tu 
the  conjecture  that  it  is  an  imperfect  version  of  a 
word  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  from  which 
the  present  Greek  text  of  the  Maccabees  is  a  trans- 
lation. Some  (as  Castellio)  have  treated  it  as  a 
corruption  of  Jerusalem  :  but  this  is  inadmissible, 
since  it  is  iiwonceivable  that  so  well-known  a  name 
should  be  corrupted.  The  other  conjectures  are 
enumerated  by  Grimm  in  the  Kurzgef.  exegetischea 
Handb.  on  the  passage.  A  few  only  need  be  num»l 
here,  but  none  seem  perfectly  satisfactory.  Ah 
appear  to  adopt  the  i-eading  Aaaramel.  1.  Ha- 
hataar  Millo,  "  the  court  of  Millo,"  MiUo  being 
not  improbably  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  [vol.  ii 
367  aj.  This  is  the  conjecture  of  Giotius,  and 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenuity.''  2.  Hahatsuir 
Am  El,  "the  court  of  the  people  of  God,  that 
is,  the  great  court  of  the  Temple."  This  is  due 
to  Ewald  (^Geach.  iv.  387),  who  compares  with 
it  the  well-known  Sarheth  Sabanai  El,  given  by 
Eusebius  as  the  title  of  the  Maccabaean  history. 
[See  Maccabees,  vol.  ii.  173  a.]  3.  Ilasahaar  Am 
El,  "the  gate  of  the  people  of  God"  adopted  by 
Winer  (^liealwb.).  4.  Uaasar  Am  El,  "  prince  of 
the  people  of  (iod,"  as  if  not  the  name  of  a  place, 
but  the  title  of  Simon,  the  "  in  "  having  been  in- 
serted by  puzzled  oopyists.  This  is  adopted  by 
Grimm  himself.  It  has  in  its  favour  the  fait  that 
without  it  Simon  is  here  styled  high-priest  only, 
and  his  second  title,  "captain  and  govenior  of  the 
Jews  and  priests"  ^ver.  47),  is  then  omitted  in  the 
solemn  ofKcial  rword — 'the  very  place  where  it  ought 
to  be  foimd.  It  also  M«ns  to  be  countenanced  bj 
the  Peshito-Syriac  veraiao,  which  certainly  omits  the 
title  of  "  higb-prieat,"  bat  Inaerts  HMm  do  Itrael, 

Morldoe  of  IMUM.  tkat  (be  shock  of  it  kOM  her,  and  that 
AbrabaB  fovod  Mr  dead  on  his  ri>tuni  from  Morlah. 
k  .lualw  aad  TmiMlUus  render  It  by  in  atrio  mmm 
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*•  leader  of  Urael."   None  of  these  explanations,  liow- 

ever,  ci»n  be  regarded  as  entii-ely  satisfactory.    [<  i.] 

SA'BAPH  (fjlk' :  lap<hp :  /ncendens).  Jlen- 
tionwl  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22  ainontj  the  descendant*  of 
Shoiah  th«  son  of  Judah.  Bunington  [Geneal. 
i.  179)  makes  Sai-aph  a  descendant  of  Jokim,  whom 
he  reganls  as  tiie  tliii-d  son  of  Shelah.  In  the 
Targimi  of  K.  Joseph,  Joa-sh  and  Sai-aph  are  iden- 
tifieil  with  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  "  who  married 
C^'pya )  in  Moab." 

SARCUE'DONUS  C3ox«p8oy<5j,  ^x*P^<^>'- 
ArcUeikmassar,  Achenossar,  Sarcedanasmr),  a  col- 
lateral form  of  the  name  Ksar-h.idilon  [h^SAU-HAD- 
I)3nJ.  occurring  Tob.  i.  21.  The  form  in  A.  V.  for 
Sacherdoitus  appears  to  be  an  oveisight.  [IJ.  F.  W.] 

SA^DETTS  (ZepoAlav ;  Alex.  ZopSaloi :  The- 
Icdias).    AziZA  f  1  Esd.  ix.  28  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  27). 

SARDINE,  SARDIUS  (Cnl<.  6dan:   adp- 
8jov:    sardtus)   is,    according   to  the    I.XX.   and 
Josephus  {BeU.  Jud.  y.  o,  §7)  the  correct  render- 
ing of  the  Heb.  term,  which  occurs  in  Kx.  xxviii.  1 
17;  xxxix.    10,  as  the  name  of  the  stone  which 
occupied  the  first  place  in  the  first  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  ;  it  should ,  however,  be  noticed 
that  Josephus  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  him- 
self, for  m  the  Antiq.  in.  7,  §5,  he  says  that  the 
sardonyx  was  the  first  stone  in  the  breastplate ;  still 
as  this   latter   named   niinei'al   is  merely  another 
variety  of  agate,  to  which  also  the  saixi  or  saitlius 
belongs,  there  is  no  very  gi-eat  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  Jewish  historian.     The  ddem  is 
mentioned  by  Ezek.  (xxviii.  13)  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  king  of  Tyre.     In  Rev,  iv.  3,  St.  John 
declares  that    he   whom    he   saw   sitting   on    the 
heavenly  throne  "was  to  look  upon  like  aja&per 
and  a  sardine  stone."     The  si  i;th  foundation  of  the 
wall  of  the  heavenly  Jeiiisalera  was  a  sardius  (Rev. 
xxi.  20).    There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  either 
the  sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  denoted  by 
6dem.   The  authority  of  Josephus  in  all  that  reLites 
to  the  high-priest's  breastplate  is  of  the  gieatest 
value,  for  as  Braun  (^De  Vest.  Sac.  Heh.  p.  635)  has 
remarked,  Josephus  was  not  only  a  Jew  but  a  priest, 
who  might  have  seen  the  breastplate  with  the  whole 
Mcei-dotal  vestments  a  hundi-ed  times,  since  in  his 
time  the  Temple  was  standing ;  the  Vulgate  agrees 
with  his  nomenclature  ;  in  Jerome  s  time  the  breast- 
plate was  still   to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of 
Concoi-d  ;  hence  it  will  readily  be  acknowlsdged  that 
this  agi-eement  of  the  two  is  of  gieat  weight. 

The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety  of  agate, 
has  long  been  a  favourite  stone  for  the  engi-aver's 
ai-t ;  "on  **iis  stone,"  says  Mr.  King  {Antique 
Gems,  p.  5),  "  all  the  finest  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  a'-tists  are  to  be  "bund  ;  and  this  not 
without  good  cause,  such  is  its  toughness,  facility 
of  working,  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  high  polish 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  which  Pliny  states 
thi-.i  it  retains  longer  than  any  other  gem."  Sards 
diffei-  ia  colour ;  there  is  a  bright  red  variety  which, 
B  Pliny's  time,  was  the  most  esteemed,  and,  per- 
iaps,  the  Heb.  6dein,  from  a  root  which  means  "  to 
oe  led,"  points  to  this  kind  ;  there  is  also  a  paler  or 
Doney-coloured  variety ;  but  in  all  sai°ds  thow  is 
always  a  shade  of  yellow  mingling  with  me  red 
(see  King'f  Ant.  Gems,  p.  6).  The  sai-dius,  ac- 
«)nling  to  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxvii.  7),  derived  its 
tumac  from  Sai-dis  in  Lydia,  wher;  it  was  first 
r>un'i ;  Biibylonian  specimens,  however,  were  the 
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a«o«t  tBtPt-med.  The  Hebrews,  in  the  ti'Je  of  Mai«S 
could  easily  have  obtjiined  their  sard  atones  from 
Arabia,  in  which  coiuitry  they  were  i>t  the  time  tin 
breastplate  was  made ;  other  precious  ftones  not  ac- 
quirable during  their  wiuiderings,  may  have  been 
brought  with  them  from  the  land  of  their  bondage 
when  "  they  spiled  the  Kgyptians."        [W.  H.] 

SAB'DIS  '  lioiM).   A  city  situated  about  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  river  Hei-mus,  just  below 
the  i-ange  of  Tmolus  {Bos  Daujh,,  on  a  spur  ot 
which  its  acropolis  was  built     It  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Lydia.     After  its  conquest 
by  Cyrus,  the  Persians  always  kept  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  on  account  of  ita  natural  strength,  which 
induced  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  surren- 
dered to  him  in  the  setpiel  of  the  battle  of  the  Gni- 
nicus,  similarly  to  occupy  it.     Sardis  was  in  very 
early  times,  both  from  the  extremely  fertile  cha- 
racter  of  the  neighbouring  region,   and  from   its 
convenient  position,  a  commercial  mart  of  import- 
ance.    Chestnuts  were  first  pi  oduced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  procured  them  the  name  of  pd\ayo 
^aplicwol.  The  art  of  dyeing  wool  is  said  by  Pliny 
!  to  have  been  invented  there  ;  and  at  any  rate,  Sai-di» 
w.TS  the  entiei)6t  of  the  dyed  woollen  manufactures, 
of  which  Phrygia  with  its  vast  flocks  (iroXwrpojSft- 
rundr-n,  Heiod.  v.  49)  fumished  the  raw  material. 
Hence  we  hear  of  the  ^oiviKlSfs  lapStaval,  and 
Sappho  speaks  of  the   iroJKtXos  yida6\i)s  AvSiop 
KoXhv  ipyov,  which  was  perhaps  something  like 
the  modem  Turkish  carpets.     Some  of  the  woollen 
manufactures,   of  a  i)eculiarly   fine   texture,  were 
called  t|/iXoTairi5«s.     The  hall,  through  which  the 
king  of  Persia  passed  from  his  5tate  apartments  to 
the  gate  where  he  mounted  on  his  horse,  was  laid 
with  these,  and  no  foot  but  that  of  the  monarch 
was  allowed  to  tread  on  them.     In  the  description 
given  of  the  habits  of  a  young  Cyprian  exquisite  of 
gieat  we:ilth,  he  is  represented  as  reposing  upon  a 
bed  of  which  the  feet  were  silver,  and  upon  which 
these  i|/tAoT(iiriScs  lapiiowal  were  laid  as  a  matti-ass. 
Sardis  too  was  the  place  whei-e  the  metal  electrum 
was  procured  (Soph.  Antig.   1037) ;   and  it  was 
thither  that  the  Spartans  sent  in  tlie  6th  century 
B.C.  to  puirhase  gold  for  the  purpose  of  gilding  the 
face  of  the  Apollo  at  Amyclae.     This  was  probably 
fumished  by  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  Pactolus,  a 
brook  which  came  from  Tmolus,  and  ran  through 
the  agora  of  Sardis  by  the  side  of  the  great  temple 
of  Cybebe.    But  though  its  gold-washings  may  have 
been  celebrated  in  early  times,  the  greatness  of  Sardis 
in  its  best  days  was  much  more  due  to  its  general 
commercial   importance  and   its  convenience  as  an 
entrepot.     This  seems  to  follow   from  the  state- 
ment, that  not  only  silver   and  gold  coins  were 
there  first  minted,  but  there  also  the  class  of  KOr 
irT)Xo»    (stationary   tradere   as   couti-adistinguished 
from  the  fnwopoi,  or   travelling  merchants;   first 
arose.     It  was  also,  at  any  rate  between  the  fall  of 
the   Lydian   and   that  of  the   Pei-sian  dynasty,  a 
slave-mart. 

Sardis  i-ecovered  the  privilege  of  municipal  go- 
vernment (and,  as  was  alleged  several  centuries 
afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanctuary)  upon  its  sur- 
render to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  fortunes  fo» 
the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very  obscure.  It 
changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  contest* 
bet w  eon  the  dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  In  the  year  214  B.C.,  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  amiy  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
besi^ed  his  cousin  Acliaeus  in  it  for  two  years  befun 
C!^ncee<ling,  as  he  at  last  did  through  treacher)',  in 
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•Otainibg  pOBseMsiot.  of  the  pei-sion  of  the  latter. 
After  tfcj  ruin  of  ^ntiochu8's  fortunes,  it  pns:«d.  \ 
with  the  test  of  Asia  on  that  side  of  Taurus,  uniier  I 
the  dominion  of  t/ie  kin^  of  IVr^mus,  whose  in- 
terests led  thom  to  divert  the  coui-se  of  trntfic , 
between  Alia  and  Europe  away  from  Sanlis.  Its  I 
piwluctive  soil  must  alwavs  ha\'e  continued  a  sou r<«  ! 
of  wcftlth ;  but  its  importance  as  a  central  mart  i 
appeal  s  to  have  diminished  from  the  time  of  the  j 
in\-asion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  Of  the  few  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
belong  to  the  time  of  th«  Komiui  empire.  Vet  there 
Mill  exist  considei-able  remains  of  the  earlier  d«\ys.  | 
The  massive  temple  of  Cybebe  still  beai-s  witness  in  j 
Its  fi-agment.vy  remains  to  the  wealth  and  aix;hi-| 
tectuinl  skill  of  the  people  that  mis«l  it.  Mr.  i 
Cockerell,  who  visited  it  in  1812,  found  two  columns  j 
sL-inding  with  their  architrave,  the  stone  of  which  I 
ktretched  in  a  single  block  from  the  centre  of  one  to 
th:it  of  the  other.  This  stone,  although  it  was  not 
tiie  largest  of  the  ai«hibuv9.  be  calvulatw  musti 
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have  weighed  25  tons.  The  di<(  iieters  of  the  co- 
lumns supporting  it  are  C  feet  4  J  inches  at  abont 
3.i  feet  below  the  capital.  The  present  soil  ("app.!- 
rently  fonne<J  by  the  crumbling  away  of  the  hill 
which  bocks  the  temple  on  its  eastern  side^  is  more 
tluui  25  feet  above  the  pavement.  Such  propor- 
tions aie  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  columns  in  the 
Heraeum  at  Samus,  which  divides,  in  the  estimation 
of  Herodotus,  with  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus,  the 
palm  of  pi-e-emlnence  among  all  the  works  of  Greek 
ait.  And  as  i^e^ai-ds  the  details.  "  the  cnpitals  ap- 
peared," to  Mr.  Cockerell,  "  to  suifass  any  specimen 
of  the  Ionic  he  had  seen  in  perfection  of  design  .-intl 
eiecution."  On  the  noith  side  of  the  acropulis, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hennus.  is  a  theatre 
near  4u0  teet  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  ol 
about  lOuO.  This  probably  was  erected  afler  the 
)-estoi-ation  of  Sardis  by  .\lejcander.  In  the  attai,-k 
of  Sardis  by  Antiochus,  desciibed  by  Folybius  (vii. 
15-18,1,  it  constituted  oiie  of  the  chief  points  on 
which.  aiW  «atetiag  the  city,  the  awHulting  tbioi 


W.MS  directed.  The  temple  belong*  to  the  ei-a  of  the  j 
I.ydian  ilynasty,  and  is  ne\ily  contemporaneous 
with  the  temple  of  Z«'us  Panhellenius  in  Aegina, 
and  that  of  Hei*  in  .Sainos.  To  the  same  date  may 
bf  assign&l  the  "  Valley  of  .Sweets"  lyKvKvs  iy- 
Kxy),  A  pleasure  ground,  the  fame  of  which  I'oly- 
onites  endeavoured  to  nvaJ  by  the  so-called  Laura 
at  Snmos. 

The  modem  name  of  the  i  uins  at  Sardis  is  Scrt- 
h'nlesai.  Travellci-s  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
I'KTality  on  approaching  it  from  the  N.W.  as  that 
of  complete  holitude.  The  Pa«t»ihis  is  a  mere  thread 
of  water,  all  but  evanew-ent  in  summer  time.  The 
Wiulis-tchiti  '  Hennus, .  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  is  between  50  and  60  yards  wide,  and  nearly 
3  feet  deep,  but  its  waters  are  turbid  ami  disagree- 
able, an<l  are  not  only  avoiled  as  untit  for  drinking, 
but  hive  the  local  reputation  <rf  c<>nei-atiiig  the  lever 
which  i*  the  s«-.>uice  c'the  neithbourmg  plaiwi. 

la  the  liiue  of  Uti  emperor  \.benus,  boitiis  was 


desolated  by  .ui  earthquake,  together  with  eleven,  oc 
as  Kusebius  says  twelve,  other  important  cities  oi 
Asia.  The  whole  face  of  the  ccui.tiy  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  by  this  convuUiou.  In  the  case  of 
.Saidis  the  calamity  was  iuci«.>e>l  by  a  pestilential 
lever  which  tullowed  ;  and  so  much  compassion  was 
in  consequence  excited  for  the  City  at  Home,  that  its 
tnbute  was  remitted  for  Hve  j'ears,  and  it  received 
a  benefaction  from  the  privy  purse  of  the  emperor. 
This  was  in  the  year  17  A.D.  Nine  years  atVr- 
wanU  the  Sardiaus  are  found  »i>t>ong  the  oompetitom 
for  the  honour  of  erecting,  aa  repi-esenlatives  ol 
the  Asiatic  cities,  a  temple  U>  tlieir  benethctor. 
[Smyrna.]  On  this  occasion  they  piead,  not  only 
their  ancient  services  to  Koine  in  Uie  time  of  the 
Mace<lonmn  war,  but  their  well-wnteri>l  country, 
their  climate,  and  the  richui^'ss  of  the  iR'iulibounng 
soil :  theie  is  no  allusion,  however,  to  the  impoj-tant 
manutactuies  and  the  cuiumeixx  of  the  eiuly  Ubms 
In  tiie  linoc  of  Pliny  it  was  included  lo  tlM  %»am 
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XKveenttu  jnridicus  with  Philadelphia,  with  th« 
Cadtieni,  aMacedoiiian  colony  in  the neigh't'.urhood, 
with  some  sottlements  of  the  old  Maeonian  popula- 
tion,  aiid  a  f»'w  other  towns  of  less  note.  Thes*^ 
Maeoiiiaiis  still  continued  to  call  Sardis  by  its  ancient 
aBme  Hyd6,  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Omphale. 

The  only  passage  in  which  Saniis  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  is  Rev.  iii.  1-6.  There  is  nothing 
In  it  which  appears  to  have  any  special  refeienoe 
to  th»  jwculiiir  circumstances  of  the  city,  or  to  any- 
thing else  tnivi  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of 
the  Christian  community  existing  there.  This  latter 
was  pmbably,  in  its  secular  relations,  pretty  nearly 
identical  with  that  at  I'hiladelphia. 

(Athenaeus  ii.  p.  48,  vi.  p.  231,  xii.  p.  514, 
540  ;  Arrian,  i.  17  ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  29,  xv.  23 ; 
Stephanos  liyz.  v.  "TSjj  ;  Pausiinias,  iii.  9,  5  ; 
Diodorus  Sic.  xx.  107  ;  Scholiast,  Aristoph.  Pac. 
1174;  Boeckh,  Inscriptiones  Oraecae,  Nos.  3451- 
3472  ;  Herodotus,  i,  69,  94,  iii.  48,  viii.  105 ; 
Strabo,  xiii.  §5 ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  ii.  47,  iii.  63,  iv.  55 ; 
Cockerell,  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  .343 ;  Arundell, 
Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  pp.  26-28  ;  Tchi- 
hatchetr,  Asie  Mineure,  pp.  232-242.)     [J.  W.  B.J 

SAB'DITES,  THE  O-nnDri:  d  laptSl:  Sa- 
reditae).  The  descendants  of  Sered  the  son  of  Zebulon 
(Num.  xxvi.  26). 

SARDONYX  {(TapS6w^ :  sardonyx)  is  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  once  only,  viz.,  in  Rev.  xxi.  20, 
as  the  stone  which  garnished  the  fifth  foundation  of 
the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  •'  By  sardonyx," 
■ays  Pliny  {N.  If.  xxxvii,  6),  who  describes  several 
varieties,  "  was  fomierly  understood,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  sard  with  a  white  ground  beneath  it, 
like  the  flesh  under  the  finger-nail."  The  sardonyx 
consists  of  "  a  white  opaque  layer,  superimposed 
upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red 
sai-d  "  (Antique  Geins,  p.  9) ;  it  is,  like  the  sard, 
merely  a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently  em- 
ploved  by  engravere  for  the  purposes  of  a  signets 
ring.  [W.  H.] 

8ARE'A  (Sarea).  One  of  the  five  sciibes  "  ready 
to  write  swiftly  "  whom  Esdras  was  commanded  to 
take  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

8AKEFTA  (2dpeirra:  Sarepta:  Syriac,  Tsar- 
pdtU).  The  Greek  fonn  of  the  name  which  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  appears  as  Zarephath. 
The  place  is  designated  by  the  same  formula  on  its 
single  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  iv.  26)  that 
it  is  when  first  mentioned  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
1  K.  xvii.  9,  "  Sarepta  of  Sidonia."  [G.] 

SAJR'GON  (pnp:  'Api-o:  Sargon)  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  name  is 
read  in  the  native  inscriptions  as  Sargina,  while  a 
town  which  he  built  and  called  aft«r  himself  (now 
Khoisabad)  was  known  as  SargUun  to  the  Arabian 
geographers.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  once 
in  Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  then  not  in  an  historical 
book,  which  formerly  led  historians  and  critics  to 
suspect  that  he  was  not  really  a  king  distinct  from 
those  mentioned  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  but  rather 
one  of  those  kings  under  another  name.  \'itringa, 
Oflerhaus,  Eichhorn,  and  Hupfeld  identified  him 
with  Shalinaneser ;  (Jrotius,  Lowth.  and  Keil  with 
Sennacherib ;   Perizonius,  Kalinsky.  nud  Michaelis 


•  There  is  a  pecnllHrity  of  phraseoloey  in  2  K.  xviii. 
3,  10,  which  perhaps  Indicates  a  knowl>xlge  on  the  part 
ol  the  writer  that  SbjJniaueiirr  was  nni  Uie  aMual  Ckplur. 
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with  E«f.rhaddon.  All  these  conjectures  are  now 
shown  u)  he  wrong  by  the  As.syrian  iascriptionsit 
which  prove  Sargon  to  have  b«;n  distinct  nwi 
ditlierent  from  the  several  monarchs  named,  and  fix 
\vts  j.irtce  in  the  list — where  it  had  btaeii  alreaiiy  as- 
signed by  RosenmtUler,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  \Viner 
— between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  He  waf 
certainly  Sennacherib's  father,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was  his  immediate  pi-edecessor. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria,  as  we  gathei 
from  his  annab,  in  the  same  year  that  Merodach- 
Baladan  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  which, 
according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was  B.C.  721.  H« 
seems  to  have  been  an  usurper,  and  not  of  royal 
birth,  for  in  his  inscriptions  he  carefully  avoids  all 
mention  of  his  father.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  took  advantage  of  Shalmaneser's  absence  at  the 
protracted  siege  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  5)  to  ett'ect 
a  revolution  at  the  seat  of  goveniment,  by  which 
that  king  was  deposed,  and  he  himself  substituted 
in  his  room.  [Shalmankser.]  It  is  remarkable 
that  Sargon  claims  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  which 
the  narTati%e  in  Kings  appears  to  assign  to  hit 
predecessor.  He  places  the  event  in  his  first  year, 
before  any  of  his  other  expeditions.  Perliaps,  there- 
fore, he  is  the  "  king  of  Assyria"  intended  in  2  K. 
xvii.  6  and  xviii.  11,  who  is  not  said  to  be  Shal- 
maneser, though  we  might  natui-ally  suppose  so  from 
no  other  name  being  mentioned.*  Or  i)eihaj)s  he 
claimed  the  conquest  as  his  own,  though  Shalmaneser 
really  accomplished  it,  because  the  capture  of  the 
city  occurred  after  he  had  been  acknowledged  king 
in  the  Assyrian  capital.  At  any  rate,  to  him  belongs 
the  settlement  of  the  Samaritans  (27,280  families, 
according  to  his  own  statement)  in  Halah,  and  on 
the  Habor  (Khahour),  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  (at 
a  later  period  probably)  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes, 

Sargou  was  undoubtedly  a  gieat  and  successful 
warrior.  In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of 
fifteen  years  (from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  706),  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  wai-like  expeditions  against  Baby- 
lonia and  Susiana  on  the  south,  Media  on  the  east, 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia  towards  the  north,  Syjia, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  towards  the  west  and 
the  south-west.  In  Babylonia  he  deposed  Merodach- 
Baladan,  and  established  a  viceroy;  in  Media  he 
buiP.  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  with 
captives  from  other  quarters;  in  Annenia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  he  gained  many  victories ; 
while  in  the  far  west  he  reduced  Philistia,  penetrated 
deep  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  forced  Egypt 
to  submit  to  his  arms  and  consent  to  the  pay  men  i 
of  a  tribute.  In  this  last  direction  he  seems  It 
have  waged  three  wai-s — one  in  his  second  yeiir 
(B.C.  72u),  for  the  possession  of  Gaza ;  anotlier  in 
his  sixth  year  (b.c.  715;,  when  Egypt  itself  was 
the  object  of  attack;  and  a  third  in  his  ninth  (B.C. 
712),  when  the  special  subject  of  contention  was 
Ashdod,  which  Sargon  took  by  one  of  his  generals. 
This  is  the  event  which  causes  the  mention  of  Sar- 
gon's  name  in  Scripture.  Isaiah  was  instructed  at 
the  time  of  this  expe<lition  to  "  put  off  his  shoe,  and 
go  naked  and  barefoot,"  for  a  sign  that  "  the  king 
of  Assyria  should  lead  away  the  Egyptians  pri- 
sonei"s,  and  the  Ethiopians  captives,  young  and  old, 
naked  and  barefoot,  to  the  shame  of  Eg^'pt "  (k. 
XX.  2-4 j.  We  may  gather  from  this,  either  thai 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  fonned  part  of  the  gani. 


"  In  the  fourth  yearof  Hezekian,"  he  ga»».  '  Sbalnianeso 
king  ut  Assyria  came  up  igairist  Samaria  and  besieged  it 
aod  at  the  end  uf  three  years,  tas.t  Uxtk  IL** 
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too  of  Auhdod  and  were  «ip*.uie(i  witli  the  c;ty, 
or  that  the  attack  on  the  I'hilLstine  t«wu  was  ao 
.'.ompanied  uj  an  invasion  ot  Kgypt  itselt,  which 
was  (iisaiitixxis  to  the  Kgyptians.  Tlie  year  of  the 
attack,  bein^  B.C.  712,  would  fall  into  the  reign 
»f  the  tiiTst  Kthiopian  king,  Sabaco  I.,  who  piwbably 
conquered  Kgypt  in  B.C.  714-  (Hawlinson's  Hero- 
dot'ts,  i.  .'{86,  note  7,  '2nd  ed.  „  and  it  k.  in  agree- 
ment with  this  ."Niigon  speaks  of  %ypt  a.s  being  at 
this  time  subject  to  Meroe.  liesides  these  expe- 
ditions of  t>argon,  his  monuments  mention  that  he 
took  Tyre,  and  receive«l  tribute  from  the  Greeks  of 
Cyprus,  against  whom  theiv  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  he  conducted  an  attack  in  pei-son.^ 

It  is  not  as  a  warrior  only  that  Sargon  deseives 
special  mention  among  the  Assyriim  kings.  He  was 
al-so  the  builder  of  useful  works  and  of  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  As.«yrian  palaces.  He 
relates  that  he  thoroughly  I'epaired  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,  which  he  seems  to  have  elevated  from  a 
provincial  city  of  some  importance  to  the  fii-st  posi- 
tion in  the  empire ;  and  adds  further,  that  in  its 
neighbourhood  he  constructed  the  palace  and  town 
which  he  made  his  principal  i-esidence.  This  was 
the  city  now  kn^wn  as  "  the  French  Nineveh,"  or 
"  Khorsabad,"  from  which  the  valuable  series  of 
Assyiian  monnnients  at  present  in  the  Louvre  is 
derived  almost  entirely.  Traces  of  .Sai  gon's  buildings 
have  been  found  also  at  Nimi  Qd  and  Koyunjik  ;  and 
his  time  i.s  marked  by  a  considei-able  advance  in  the 
useful  and  ornamental  art-i,  which  seem  to  have 
profited  liy  the  cDnuexion  which  he  established  be- 
tween As.-yiia  and  Egypt.  He  probably  reigned 
nineteen  yeai-s,  from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  702,  when 
he  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated  Sen- 
nacherib. [G.  R.] 

SA'RID  (1*TB' :  'Z<TtitKytcKa',  2t88oi5ic ;  Alex. 

iapOti,  SofiiS  :  Sarid).  A  chief  landmark  of  the 
territf)ry  of  Zebulun,  apparently  the  pivot  of  the 
westeni  and  .southern  boundaries  (Josh.  xix.  10,  12). 
All  that  can  be  gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it 
lay  to  the  we.st  of  Chisloth-Tabor.  It  w.is  unknown 
to  Kuseblus  and  Jerome,  and  no  trace  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  found  by  any  traveller  since  theu'  day 
{Omjm.  "  Sarith  "). 

The  ancient  Syiiac  veision,  in  each  case,  I'eads 
Asdod.  This  may  be  only  from  the  interchange, 
so  frequent  in  this  version,  of  K  and  D.  At  any 
nite,  the  Ashdod  of  the  Philistines  cannot  be  in- 
tended. [G.] 

BA'RON  (rhy  Sopwva  ;  in  some  MS.S.  turvoF- 
piava,  I.  e.  fn^T\ :  Saiotia).   The  district  in  which 

l.ydda  .stood  (Acts  ix.  35  only;;  the  SHARON  of 
the  ().  T.  The  absence  of  the  article  from  Lydda, 
anrl  itd  |ii«<enoe  before  Sarun,  is  noticeable,  and 
shows  thjit  the  name  denotes  a  district — as  in 
"  The  Shelolali,"  and  in  our  own  "The  Weald," 
'•  The  lK)wns."  [G.] 

HARO'THIE  dapaei;  Alex.  iapmOi^ :  Ca- 
ttiiu;th).  " 'I'he  sons  of  .SiTOthie"  are  among  the 
nous  of  the  sen-ants  of  Solomon  who  returned  with 
/.i<;<)l>iil)el,  according  to  the  list  in  1  Ksd.  v.  34. 
Tlifie  is  nothing  c-onespondrng  to  it  in  the  Hebrew. 

SAB'SECHIM  lD*Dp"lK':  Sars^u-him).  One 
of  t\w  g.-nerals  of  N"biichadnrzzar's  army  at  the 
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laT.ms;  of  JeiiisaleiTi  (Jer  xxxix.  3).  He  app«>i» 
Vb  ..ave  held  the  office  of  chief  eunuch,  (or  Rac- 
sans  ks  probably  a  title  and  not  a  prr>per  nan)e. 
In  Jer.  xxxix.  13  Nebushasban  is  called  Kab-saiis, 
"  chief  eunuch,"  and  the  question  arises  whether 
Nebushasban  and  Sarsechim  may  not  be  names  of 
the  same  person.  In  the  LXX.,  verses  3  and  13 
aie  mixed  up  together,  and  so  hopelessly  coirnpt 
thi.t  it  is  impossible  to  infer  anything  from  their 
rejiding  of  Kj^ovaixap  'or  Sai'sechim.  In  G>>8e- 
nius'  T/iesdunis  it  is  conjectui-ed  that  Sarsechim 
and  Kjib-sans  may  be  identical,  and  both  titles  ol 
the  same  office. 

SA'BUCH  {Xapoix  '•  Sarug).  Serug  the  son 
of  Heu  (Luke  iii.  35). 

SA'TAN.  The  word  itself,  the  Hebrew  JD^, 
is  simply  an  "adversary,"  and  is  so  used  in  1  .S\m. 
xxix.  4;  2  Sam.  xix  22;  1  K.  v.  4  (L.XX.  M- 
fiovXoi);  in  1  K.  xi.  £5  (LXX.  iirriKfififPos , ;  in 
Num.  xxii.  22,  32,  and  Ps.  cix.  6  (LXX.  8idj8oAo« 
and  eognat*  words) ;  in  1  K.  li.  14,  23  (LXX. 
ffaTdt.j.  This  original  sense  is  still  found  in  our 
Lord's  application  of  the  name  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt, 
rvi.  23.  It  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  only 
four  times  in  the  0.  T.,  viz.  (with  the  article)  in 
Job  i.  6,  12,  ii.  1,  Zech.  iii.  1,  and  (without  the 
article)  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In  each  ca.'ie  the  LXX. 
has  SiifioKos,  and  the  Vulgate  Satan.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  word  is  ffarowas,  followed  by  the  Vulgate 
Sntanas,  except  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  where  varav  is 
used.  It  is  found  in  twenty-five  places  (exclusive 
of  parallel  passages),  and  the  corresponding  woi-d 
6  Std0o\os  in  about  the  same  number.  The  title 
6  &pX<i>v  Tov  KSfffiov  TovTov  \s  used  three  times ; 
6  irovripis  is  used  certiiinly  six  times,  probably  more 
frequently,  and  6  ■Kttpd^uy  twice. 

It  is  with  the  scriptural  revelation  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  here  concerned,  and  it  is  clear,  from 
this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the  Old  Testament. 

It  divides  itself  natui-ally  into  the  considemtion 
of  his  existence,  his  nature,  and  his  power  and 
action. 

(A.)  His  ExiSTK.NCE. — It  would  be  a  waste  o 
time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  di^i-ees  of  cleaniess, 
the  peraonal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of  Evil  is  revealed 
again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Every  quality,  every 
action,  which  can  indicate  personality,  is  attiibuted 
to  him  in  langui^e  which  cannot  be  explained  aw4y. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  thus  re- 
vealed. It  is  obvious,  that  the  fact  of  his  exi.stence 
is  of  spiritual  importance,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  could  not  be  discovei-ed, 
although  it  might  be  suspected,  by  human  reason. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  that  reason  to  test  any  su|>- 
posed  manifestations  of  gu}icrnatunil  power,  and 
any  asserted  principles  of  Divine  action,  which  fall 
within  its  sphere  of  experience  C  the  earthly  things" 
of  John  iii.  12)  ;  it  may  by  such  examination  satisfy 
itself  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  Pci^n  cr  a 
book;  but,  having  done  tiiis,  it  must  then  accept 
and  miderstand,  without  being  nble  to  test  or  to 
expl.ain,  the  disclosures  of  tliis  Divine  authoritf 
upon  subjects  beyond  this  woild  (the  "heavenly 
things,"  of  which  it  is  said  that  none  can  see  or 
diaclose  them,  save  the  "Son  of  Man  who  k  m 
Heaven  "). 


b   I'll)-  stutiiPor.SiirRim,  now  In  the  Berlin  Mcxum,  was  i  the  expediilun  In  perton. 
I'nun<l  at  Maliiiin  in  Cyprus.    It  ie  not  very  llkeljr  tiiat  the  i     •  'lliU  barbarous  word  la  oblAined  by  Joining  tu  Sarid 
(ins  s  -rtaiw.  «uiia  have  txen  »<  i  op  autcas  ac  LmI  nuMk  '  ij,,  fl,».  woid  of  the  following  tft-w.    H^JA 
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It  is  tnie,  that  human  thought  can  assert  an 
A  prtort  probabili*.^  oi  jni probability  in  such  stntfr- 
meats  made,  boseil  on  the  perception  of  a  ^-eater  or 
less  degree  of  aooordance  in  principle  between  the 
things  seen  and  the  things  unseen,  between  the 
•  fleets,  which  are  visible,  and  the  causes,  which  ai-e 
revealed  from  the  regions  of  mysteiy.  But  even 
this  power  of  weighing  probability  is  applicable 
rather  to  the  fact  and  tendency,  than  to  the  method, 
of  supernatural  action.  This  is  true  even  of  natural 
action  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  human  observation.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  for  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  asserted  without  doubt,  that  in 
»ll  the  orbs  of  the  universe  the  Divine  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  must  be  exercised :  but  the  in- 
lerence  that  the  method  of  their  exercise  is  found 
theie,  as  here,  in  the  creation  of  sentient  and  rational 
beings,  is  one  at  best  of  but  moderate  probability. 
Still  moi-e  is  this  the  case  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Whatever  supernatui-al  orders  of  beings  may  exist, 
we  can  conclude  that  in  their  case,  as  in  ours,  the 
Divine  government  must  be  caiTial  on  by  the  union 
of  individual  freedom  of  action  with  the  overruling 
power  of  God,  and  must  tend  finally  to  that  good 
which  is  His  central  attribute.  But  beyond  this 
we  can  assert  nothing  to  be  ceilain.  and  can  scarcely 
even  say  of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  govern- 
ment, whether  it  is  antecedently  probable  or  im- 
probable. 

Thus,  on  our  present  subject,  man  can  ascertain 
by  observation  the  existence  of  evil,  that  is,  of  facts 
and  thoughts  contrary  to  the  standard  which  con- 
■cience  asserts  to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with 
them  suffering  and  misery  as  their  inevitable  results. 
If  he  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  he 
finds  them  to  arise,  for  each  individual,  partly  from 
the  power  of  certain  internal  impulses  which  act 
upon  the  will,  partly  from  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances.  These  circumstances  themselves  arise, 
either  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  society,  or  by 
the  deliberate  action  of  other  men.  He  can  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  both  series  of  causes  must 
exist  by  the  permission  of  God,  and  must  finally  be 
overruled  to  His  will.  But  whether  there  exists 
any  superhuman  but  subordinate  cause  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  whether  there  be  any  similar  in- 
fluence acting  in  the  origination  of  the  impulses 
which  move  the  will,  this  is  a  question  which  he 
cannot  answer  with  ceiiainty.  Analogy  from  the 
obseiTation  of  the  only  ultimate  cause  which  he  can 
discover  in  the  visible  world,  viz.  the  free  action  ol' 
a  pei-sonal  will,  may  lead  him,  and  generally  has 
led  him,  to  conjecture  in  the  affirmative,  but  still 
the  inquiry  remains  unanswered  by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  is  gene- 
rally towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  first 
is  to  consider  evil  as  a  negative  imperfection,  ains- 
ing,  in  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  way,  from  the 
nature  of  matter,  or  from  some  disturbing  influences 
^hich  limit  the  action  of  goodness  on  earth  ;  in 
fact,  to  ignore  as  much  of  evil  as  possible,  and  to 
decline  to  refer  the  residuum  to  any  positive  cause 
at  all.  The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Manichaean 
hypothesis,  which  traces  the  existence  of  evil  to  a 
rival  Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Creator  of 
Good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in  powei', 
and  destined  to  be  overcome  by  Him  at  last.     Be- 


•  See  W  Isd.  ii.  34,  <t>06v<f  Si  Stafi6\ov  Bdvaroi  elayjKOtv 
tit  Tov  Koaiuyv. 

*  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  otner,  it  seems  impossible  to 
tccept  the  Interpretation  of  "  AzazeL,"  given  b;  itpeuoer. 
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tw»!CTi  these  two  extremes  the  mind  »rT«d,  thnrfii^ 
many  gradations  of  thought  and  countless  foims  ui 
supei-stition.  Each  hypothesis  had  its  arguments 
of  probability  against  the  other.  The  first  laboured 
under  the  difficulty  of  being  insufficient  as  an 
account  of  the  anomalous  facts,  and  indeterminate 
in  its  account  of  the  disturbing  causes ;  the  second 
•inned  against  that  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  and 
tlie  natural  supremacy  of  gooJness,  which  is  sup 
poiie'l  by  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  heart.  But 
both  were  laid  in  a  sphere  beyond  human  cogni- 
zance; neither  could  be  proved  or  disproved  witk 
certainty. 

The  Revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking  with  al^ 
thority,  meets  the  truth,  and  removes  the  error, 
inheient  in  both  these  hypotheses.  It  asserts  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  perfect  supremacy  of  God, 
so  that  under  His  permission  alone,  and  for  His 
inscrutable  purposes,  evil  is  allowed  to  exist  (see 
for  example  Prov.  xvi.  4 ;  Is.  xlv.  7 ;  Am,  iii.  6 ; 
comp.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23).  It  regards  this  evil  as 
an  anomaly  and  corruption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a 
new  manifestation  of  Divine  Love  in  the  Incarnation 
and  Atonement.  The  conquest  of  it  began  virtually 
in  God's  ordinance  after  the  Fall  itself,  was  efliected 
actually  on  the  Cross,  and  shall  be  perfected  in  its 
results  at  the  Judgment  Day.  Still  ii^criptnre  re- 
cognises the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  not  only 
as  felt  in  outward  circumstances  ("  the  world  "), 
and  as  inborn  in  the  soul  of  man  ("  the  flesh  "), 
but  also  as  proceeding  fi'om  the  influence  of  an 
Evil  Spirit,  exercising  that  mysterious  power  of 
fi-ee  will,  which  God's  rational  creatures  possess,  to 
rebel  against  Him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the 
same  rebellion  ("  the  devil "). 

In  accordance  with  the  "  economy "  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  God's  revelation,  the  existence  of 
Satan  is  but  gi-adually  revealed.  In  the  first  en- 
trance of  evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation  is  re- 
ferred only  to  the  sei-pent.  It  is  true  that  the 
whole  narrative,  and  especially  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  temptation  ("  to  be  as  gods"^,  which  was 
united  to  the  sensual  motive,  would  force  on  any 
thoughtful  reader*  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  work ;  but 
the  time  was  not  then  come  to  reveal,  what  after- 
wai'ds  was  revealed,  that  "  he  who  sinneth  is  of 
the  devil"  (1  John  iii.  8),  that  "  the  old  serpent" 
of  Genesis  was  "  called  the  devil  and  Satan,  who 
deceiveth  the  whole  world"  (Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  23). 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Jewish  dispensation,  this  vague  and  impeifect 
revelation  of  the  Source  of  Evil  alone  was  given. 
The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  In  aii  His  su- 
preme and  unapproachable  Majfs-ty,  evil  is  known 
negatively  as  the  falling  away  from  Him ;  and  the 
"vanity"  of  idols,  rather  than  any  positive  evil 
influence,  is  represented  as  the  opposite  to  His 
reality  and  goodness.  The  Law  gives  the  "  know- 
ledge of  sin "  in  the  soul,  without  referring  to  any 
exteraal  influence  of  evil  to  foster  it;  it  denounces 
idolatry,  without  even  hinting,  what  the  N.  T. 
declares  plainly,  that  such  evil  implied  a  "  power 
of  Satan."  •> 

The  Book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone 
(whether  we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  later  period) 
on  the  basis  of  "  natural  religion,"  apart  from  the 


Hengstenberg,  and  others,  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  as  a  reference  lo 
the  Spirit  of  Evil.  Such  a  reference  would  not  cnly  stand 
alone,  but  would  be  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  V7holf 
tenur  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.   See  Dai  us  Atomekuit 
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gradual  and  orderly  evolutions  of  the  Mowuc  rev*-  ] 
lation.  In  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a  distinct 
mention  of  "  Satan,"  "  the  adversary "  of  Job. 
But  it  is  important  to  remark  the  emphatic  stress 
laid  on  his  subonlinate  position,  on  the  absence  of 
all  but  delegated  power,  of  all  teiTor,  and  all 
grandeur  in  his  character.  He  comes  among  the 
■*  sons  of  God"  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord  ; 
Us  malice  and  envy  are  peiinitted  to  hjive  scope, 
in  arcusation  or  in  action,  only  for  God's  own  piir- 
po«es ;  and  it  is  especially  remarkable  that  no  power 
of  spiritual  influence,  but  only  a  power  over  out- 
ward circumstances,  is  attributed  to  him.  All  this 
is  widely  different  from  the  clear  and  terrible  reve- 
lations of  the  N.  T. 

The  Captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face 
with  the  gi-eat  dualism  of  the  Pereian  mythology, 
the  conflict  of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  co- 
ordinate Spirit  of  Evil.  In  the  books  written 
after  the  Captivity  we  have  again  the  name  of 
'  Satan "  twice  mentioned ;  but  it  is  confessed  by 
all  that  the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination  and 
inferiority  are  as  strongly  marked  as  ever.  In 
1  Chr.  zxi.  1,  where  the  name  occurs  without  the 
ai-ticle  ("  an  ailversary,"  not  "  the  advei-sary "), 
the  comparison  with  "2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  shows  dis- 
tinctly that,  in  the  temptation  of  David,  Satan's 
malice  was  oveiTuled  to  work  out  the  "  anger  of 
the  Lord"  against  Israel.  In  Zech.  iii.  1,  2, 
"  Satan"  is  5  ivriSiKOi  (as  in  1  Pet.  v.  8),  the 
t-Tuser  of  Joshua  before  the  throne  of  God,  re- 
buked and  put  to  silence  by  Him  (comp.  Ps.  cix.  6). 
In  the  case,  as  of  the  good  angels,  so  also  of  the 
Evil  One,  the  presence  of  fable  and  idolatry  gave 
cause  to  the  mauifestatron  of  the  truth.  [ANGELS, 
p.  70  a.]  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  guard 
the  Israelites  more  distinctly  from  the  fascination 
of  the  grejit  dualistic  theoiy  of  their  conquerors. 

It  is  peihaps  not  difficult  to  conjectuie,  that  the 
rensoQ  of  this  reserve  as  to  the  disclosure  of  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  Satan  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
veterate tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatiy,  an 
idolatry  based  as  usual,  in  great  degi-ee,  on  the  sup- 
posed power  of  their  false  gods  to  inflict  evil.  The 
exist«ice  of  evil  spirits  is  suggested  to  them  in  the 
•fern  prohibition  and  punishment  of  witchcrafl 
(Ex.  xiii.  18;  Deut.  xviii.  10),  and  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  possession  of  men  by  an  "  evil  "  or 
"  lying  spirit  from  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14; 
1  K.  xxii.  22) ;  the  tendency  to  seek  their  aid  is 
shown  by  the  rebukes  of  the  propheta  (Is.  viii. 
19,  &c.).  But  this  tendency  would  have  been  in- 
a-eased  tenfold  by  the  revelation  of  the  existence  of 
the  great  enemy,  concentrating  round  himself  all 
the  powers  of  evil  and  enmity  against  God.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem,  the  revelation  of  the  "  strong 
man  anned "  was  withheld  until  "  the  stronger 
than  he"  should  be  made  maniftait. 

For  in  the  New  Test,  ♦his  T«»erve  suddenly 
vanishes.  In  the  interval  between  the  Old  and 
New  Test,  the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered  on  the 
ccanty  revelations  alreidy  given  of  evil  spiritual 
iiifliiencc.  But  the  Apocryphal  Books  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, Tobit  and  Judith),  while  dwelling  on 
"  demons"  fSat/u^Kia),  have  no  notice  of  Satan. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Josephus.  The  only 
.Dstnnce  to  the  contrary  is  the  refai-ence  already 
ina<le  to  W'isd.  ii.  24.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that 
the  Targums  often  introduce  the  name  of  Satan 
dito  the  descriptions  of  sin  and  temptation  found 
ic  the  0.  T. ;  as  for  eumple  in  Ex.  xzxii.  19,  in 
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nr'"xion  with  the  woi-ship  of  the  gc'Jen  o»'* 
(comp.  the  tradition  as  to  the  body  of  Moses,  Deut. 
xxxiv.  5,  6 ;  Jude  9,  Michael).  But,  while  a 
mass  of  fable  and  supei-stition  grew  up  on  the 
general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influence,  still  the 
existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, felt,  but  not  understood. 

The  N.  T,  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From 
the  b^inning  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  appears  as  the 
personal  tempter  of  our  Loi-d,  through  all  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  asserted  or 
implied,  again  and  again,  as  a  familiar  and  iro< 
poi-tant  truth.  To  refer  this  to  mere  "  accommt)- 
datiou"  of  the  language  of  the  Lord  and  Hi} 
Apostles  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  belief,  is  to  contra- 
dict facts,  and  evade  the  meaning  of  woiils.  The 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  en-or  could  be  tolerated 
as  unimportant ;  but  one  impoi  ti\nt,  practical,  and 
even  awful.  The  language  used  respecting  it  is 
either  truth  or  falsehood  ;  and  unless  we  impute 
error  or  deceit  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  we  must 
receive  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a 
certain  doctrine  of  Revelation.  Without  dwelling 
on  other  passages,  the  plain,  solemn,  and  unmeta- 
phorical  words  of  John  viii.  44,  must  be  sutncient: 
"  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil.  ...  He  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abides  (tirrTiKey) 
not  in  the  truth.  .  .  .  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father 
of  it."  On  this  subject,  see  Demoniacs,  vol.  i. 
p.  4256. 

(B.)  His  Nature.— Of  the  nature  and  original 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  Most 
of  the  common  notions  on  the  subject  ai'e  drawn 
from  mere  tradition,  populaiized  in  England  by 
Milton,  but  witliout  even  a  vestige  of  Scriptui-ai 
authority.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  *'  spirit"  in  Eph. 
ii.  2,  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the  "demons" 
[SaifA-Si/ia)  in  Matt.  xii.  24-26,  and  as  having 
"angels"  subject  to  him  in  Matt.  xxv.  41  ;  Kev. 
xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  descri])tion  of  his  power 
implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  influenoe 
We  conclude  therefore  thut  he  was  of  angelic  nature 
[Angels],  a  rational  and  spiritual  creature,  super- 
human in  power,  wistlom,  and  energy ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  an  archangel,  one  of  the  "  princes  "  of 
heaven.  We  cannot,  of  coui-se,  conceive  that  any- 
thing essentially  and  originally  evil  was  created  bv 
God.  We  find  by  experience,  that  the  will  of  a  f.ee 
and  rational  creatui-e  can,  by  His  permission,  oppose 
His  will ;  that  the  very  conception  of  freedom 
implies  capacity  of  temptation  :  and  that  every 
sin,  unless  arrnted  by  God's  fresh  gift  of  grace, 
strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  on  the  spirit,  till  it 
may  full  into  the  hopeless  state  of  reprobation.  We 
can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen 
angel,  who  once  had  a  time  of  proltation,  but  whose 
condemnation  is  now  irrevocably  fixed. 

But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fr.H, 
Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  anything.  It  'imita  its 
disclosures,  as  always,  to  that  which  we  neett  to 
know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the  fabric  of  tra- 
dition and  poetry  has  been  raised  is  Ucr.  xii.  7,  9, 
which  speaks  of"  Michael  and  his  angels  "  as  "  fif  ht> 
ing  against  the  dragon  and  his  angels,"  till  the 
"great  dragon,  callol  the  devil  and  Sitan"  was 
"cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  cast  oi.t 
with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  pa.*, 
sage,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original 
fall  of  Satan.  The  only  other  })assage  which  refers 
to  the  fall  of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  "  Grd  spared 
not  tiie  angeb,  when  they  hod  sinned,  but  having 
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1  to  spr<!a«i  •^rr.:ption,  and  with  it  eternal  dmtli,  mhJ 
we  have  the  poitraitui*  of  the  Spirit  cf  Kvil  ai 
Scriptiiit!  has  <li-awn  it  plainly  befoi-e  our  eyes. 

(C.)     MIS     POWKR    AND    ACTION. —  lioth     thcM 

points,  being  intimately  connected  with  our  own 
life  and  salvation,  aie  treated  with  a  distinctneae  and 
fulne&s  remaikabjy  contnwted  with  the  obKurity 
of  the  pi-evious  sul)jei:t. 

The  power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented 
as  exercised,  either  directly,  or  by  his  instruments. 
His  direct  influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  ol 
a  powerful  and  evil  nature  on  those,  in  whom  lurkt 
the  genn  of  the  same  evil,  differing  from  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  a  wicked  man,  in  d<^i  ee  mthei 
than  in  kind ;  but  it  has  the  power  of  acting  by 
suggestion  of  thoughts,  without  the  medium  ol 
actions  or  words — a  power  which  is  only  in  very 
slight  degiee  exercised  by  men  npon  each  other. 
This  influence  is  iipoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the 
stiongest  terms,  as  a  leal  external  influence,  corre- 
lative to,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with,  the 
existence  of  evil  within.  In  the  parable  of  the 
sower  (Matt.  xiii.  19),  it  is  represent«i  as  a  ne- 
gative influence,  taking  away  the  action  of  the 
Word  of  (jod  for  good ;  in  that  of  the  wheat  and 
tiie  tares  (Matt.  xiii.  39),  as  a  ])ositive  influence  for 
evil,  intrtxiuciug  wickedness  into  the  world.  St. 
Taul  does  not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  a  power, 
pennitted  to  dispute  the  world  with  the  power  ot 
(iod ;  for  he  declaies  to  Agrippa  that  his  mission 
was  "  to  turn  men  fiom  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  (i^ouirlas)  of  Siitau  unto  God,"  and  re- 
presents the  excommunication,  which  cuts  men  off 
from  the  gi-ace  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  as  a  "  de- 
liverance of  them  unto  Satan  "  (1  Cor.  V.  5;  1  Tim. 
i.  20).  The  same  truth  is  conveyed,  though  in  a 
bolder  and  moie  startling  form,  in  the  Hlpistles  to 
the  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  body  ot 
the  unbelieving  Jews  is  called  a  "  synagogue  ot 
Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9),  where  the  secrets  of  false 
doctrine  ai-e  called  "  the  depths  of  Satan"  (ii.  24), 
and  the  "throne"  and  "habitation"  of  Satan  are 
said  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Church  ot 
Christ.  Another  and  even  more  remarkable  expres- 
sion of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebiews,  where  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
intended  to  baffle  {Karapytiv)  "  him,  that  hath  the 
power  (rb  Kpdros)  of  de-ith,  that  is,  the  devil ;" 
Ibi-  death  is  evidently  retjarded  .'is  the  "  wages  ol 
sin,"  and  the  power  of  death  as  inseparable  from 
the  power  of  coiTuption.  Nor  is  this  truth  only 
expressed  directly  and  fomially  ;  it  meets  us  again 
and  again  in  passages  simply  pi-actical,  taken  fjr 
gi-anted,   as  already   familiar  (see   Rom.   xvi.  20; 

2  Cor.  ii.  11;  1  Thess.  ii.  18;  2  Thess.  ii.  9; 
1  Tim.  y.  15).  The  Bible  does  not  shrink  from 
putting  the  fact  of  Satanic  influence  over  the  soul 
before  us,  in  plain  and  terrible  certainty. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  obsei-ved,  that 
its  language  is  very  tar  from  countenancing,  even 
fo-  a  moment,  the  horrors  of  the  Manichaean  theory. 
Tiie  influence  of  Satan  is  always  spoken  of  as  tern  • 
poiary  and  limited,  subordinated  to  the  Divine 
cwunsel,  and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 
It  is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  foim  of  posse.^sion, 
in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  only  in  order  that 
it  may  give  the  oppoi  tunity  of  His  triumph.  At 
for  Himself,  so  for  His  redeemed  ones,  it  is  true, 
that  "  God  shall   bruise   Satan   under  thmr    feet 

•^  It  Is  referred  by  some  to  Uen.  vi.  2,  woere  lutuiy  USH.     especially  because  2   Pet.  111.  5,  relating   to  the  Fluod 
af  Uie  LXX.   tuive  ayy><>ot  ^oD  fur  "  soiM  of  ^tti )"    F«<;ms  cicsely  cunnected  witb  Uiat  pctKJkgt. 
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eist  there  into  hell,  detirered  them  tn  chiUn-<  of 
daikn<-8s  (trtipdis  (6^ov  raprapuaui  itontliciKtv ). 
rr^'rvtd  unto  judgfment,"  with  the  paralU'l  passage 
ill  ,Iude  ti.  '•  Angi'ls,  who  kept  not  their  tii»t  estate 
,Trjf  icuniiy  ipx'fl''}>  but  let't  their  own  habita- 
tion, he  hath  reserved  in  everListing  chains  under 
iarkness  unto  the  judgment  of  tlie  Great  Day." 
Here  again  the  passage  is  mysteiious  ;*  but  it  seems 
hardly  ])o.ssible  to  <-onsider  Satan  as  one  of  these; 
for  thi-y  are  in  chains  and  guarded  (rfrri^fiivovi) 
till  the  (ireat  D.iy  ;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go 
about  as  the  Tempter  and  the  Adversary,  until  his 
ap|>oiuted  time  be  oome. 

Setting  these  passages  aside,  we  have  still  tx)  con- 
sider the  declaration  of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18, 
"  i  beheld  (idfdpouy)  Siitan,  as  lightning,  fall 
t'tmn  heaven."  This  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  liis 
original  fall  (although  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
tens*,  and  the  tbice  of  the  context,  rather  refer  it 
figuratively  to  the  triumph  of  the  disciples  over  the 
evil  spirits) ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  of  its 
caus«>  or  methixl.  There  is  also  the  passage  already 
quoted  (John  viii.  44;,  in  which  our  Lord  declares 
of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  mui-deier  from  the  be- 
ginning," that  "  he  stands  not  (ecrrrj/ce)  in  the 
truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him,"  "  that  he 
is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it."  But  here  it  seems 
likely  the  words  dx*  ipx'js  lefer  to  the  beginning 
of  iiis  action  upon  man;  perhaps  the  allusion  is 
to  his  temptation  of  Oiin  to  be  the  fii'st  murderer, 
an  allusion  explicitly  made  in  n  similar  (uissage  in 
1  .lohu  iii.  9-12.  The  word  fcrTrjKe  (wioiigly  ren- 
dered "abode"  in  A.  V.),  and  the  rest  of  the  vei-se, 
lelei-  to  present  time.  The  passage  thei-efore  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  tlie  cause  and  method  of  his  tall. 

i'erhaps  the  only  one,  which  has  any  value,  is 
1  Tim.  iii.  6,  "  lest  being  lifted  up  by  pride  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  "  [Kpifui)  "  of  the  devil."  It 
is  concluded  fiom  this,  that  pride  was  the  cause  of 
the  devil's  condemnation.  The  inference  is  a  pi  o- 
bable  one  ;  it  is  stiengthened  by  the  only  analogy 
within  our  i^each,  that  of  the  fall  of  man,  in  which 
tl,8  spiritual  temptation  of  pride,  the  desire  "  to  be 
as  gods,"  was  the  subtlest  and  most  deadly  temp 
tition.  Still  it  is  but  an  inference ;  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  certain  Revelation. 

But,  while  these  pouits  are  passed  by  almost  in 
silence  (a  silence  which  rebukes  the  iireverent 
exeicise  of  imagination  on  the  subject).  Scripture 
describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  nature  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  is  nn  matter  of  barren  speculation 
to  those,  who  by  yielduig  to  evil  may  become  the 
"  children  of  Siitan,"  insteal  of  "chilUreii  of  God." 
The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  up  of  the  three  great 
nioml  attributes  of  God,  Love,  Truth,  and  Purity 
or  Holiness;  combined  with  that  spirit,  which  is  the 
i:atural  temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  cieature, 
the  spirit  of  Faith.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
opjiosites  to  theNe  qualities  are  dwelt  upon  as  the 
ciiaiacteristics  of  the  devil.  In  John  viii.  44,  com- 
|«ie<l  with  1  John  iii.  10-15,  we  have  hatred  and 
fiilx'hood  ;  in  tlie  constant  mention  of  th«  "  un- 
clesm  "  spirits,  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  we  nnd  im- 
purity ;  from  1  Tiin.  iii.  6,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
Temptation,  we  trace  the  spirit  of  pride.  These 
•le  especially  the  "  sins  of  the  devil ;"  in  them  we 
trace  the  essence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  features  of , 
tlie  reprobate  mind.  Add  to  this  a  spirit  of  rest- 
\e^  activity,  a  power  of  crafl,  and  an  intense  desire 
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■hurtly"  (Rom.  xri.  20:  coiiip.  Gen.  Hi.  15'). 
Nor  is  this  nil,  for  the  history  ot'  the  Book  of  Job 
chows  piniulj,  what  i»  elMwhei'e  coustantly  implied, 
*iul,^  .Snt'uiic  InHtieiice  is  peiinittcd,  in  order  to  He 
OTerruleil  to  goo<l.  to  teach  humilitj,  and  thei%(ore 
taith.  The  mystery  of  the  existence  of  evil  is  left 
unexplained ;  but  its  present  subordiiution  and  future 
extinction  ai'e  familiar  truths.  S)  accordingly,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of,  as  capiible 
of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when  aided 
by  the  gnjce  of  God.  *'  Resist  the  deril,  and  he 
Will  flee  from  you,"  b  the  constant  ^anguage  of 
Scripture  (Jam.  iv.  7).  It  is  indeed  a  power,  to 
which  "  pL-ice  "  or  opportunity  "  is  given,"  only 
by  Uie  consent  of  man's  will  (Eph.  iv.  27).  It  is 
probably  to  be  traced  most  distinctly  in  tlie  power 
of  evil  habit,  a  power  I'eal,  but  not  irresistible, 
ci^eated  by  previous  sin,  and  bv  every  successive  act 
of  sin  riveted  more  closely  upon  the  soid.  It  is  a 
power  which  cannot  act  dii-ectly  and  openly,  but 
needs  Q-aft  and  dissimulation,  in  order  to  get  ad- 
vaiit]^  over  man  by  entangling  the  will.  The 
"wiles"  (Eph.  vi.  11),  the  "devices"  (2  Cor.  ii. 
11),  the  "snare"  fl  Tim.  iii.  7,  vi.  9;  2  Tim.  ii. 
2rt)  "  of  the  devil,"  are  expressions  which  indiaite 
the  indii'ect  and  unnatural  chai-acter  of  the  power 
of  evil.  It  is  therefore  urged  as  a  reason  for  "  so- 
berness and  vigilance"  (1  I'et.  v.  8),  for  the  careful 
Uff  of  the  "  whole  annour  of  God"  (Eph.  vi.  10- 
17) ;  but  it  is  ni-ver  allowed  to  obscure  the  supre- 
macy of  God's  grace,  or  to  disturb  the  inner  peace 
of  the  Chiistian.  "  He  that  is  born  of  God,  keepeth 
himself,  and  the  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not " 
(1  John  V.  18). 

Besides  his  own  dii-ect  influence,  the  Scripture 
itscloses  to  us  the  fact  that  Satan  is  the  leader  of  a 
h<ist  of  evil  spiiits  or  angels  who  sliare  his  evil 
woi  k,  and  for  whom  the  "  everlasting  fire  is  pre- 
jared"  (.Matt.  xiv.  41).  Of  their  origin  and  fall 
we  know  no  more  than  of  his,  for  they  cannot  be 
the  same  as  the  fallen  and  imprisoned  angels  of 
2  IVt,  ii.  4,  and  .lude  6;  but  one  passage  (Matt. 
xii.  24-26)  identifies  tht-m  distinctly  with  tlie 
SaifiSfia  (A.  V.  "devils"*)  who  had  power  to 
jiossess  the  souls  of  men.  The  Jews  there  speak 
of  a  Beelzebub  '  BftK^t^ovK),  *'  a  prince  of  the 
dHmous,"  whom  they  identify  with,  or  symbolise 
by,  the  idol  of  Ekroii,  the  "  god  of  flies "  [see 
ItKbLZKBUBj,  aiid  by  whose  power  they  accuse  our 
Lord  of  casting  out  demons.  His  answer  is,  "  How 
can  S;itan  cast  o*it  .Satan?"  The  inference  is  cle:ir 
that  .Satan  is  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  the  demons 
are  "  the  angels  of  the  devil ;"  and  this  inference  is 
strenjthined  by  Acts  x.  38,  in  which  St.  Peter 
>leM:ribe*  the  possessed  as  KaToBvyaiTTfvontyovs 
Inrh  rov  Aia$6\ov,  and  by  Luke  x.  18,  in  which 
the  ma.-teiy  over  the  demois  is  connected  br  our 
!»rd  with  the  "  fall  of  Satan  from  heaven,'  and 
'Ju'ir  power  included  by  Him  in  the  "  power  of  the 
enemy"  (toO  ix^po*' i  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  :59).  For 
their  nature,  see  Demons.  They  arc  mostly  apokeu 
of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  possession ;  but  in 
Kph.  vi.  12  they  are  described  in  various  li^^hts,  m 
'•  priiic  palities"  (ipx'^\  "powers"  (i^oucleu), 
"  rulei-s  of  the  dirkness  of  this  world,"  and 
**  spiritual  powens  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  placw" 

'  It  Is  nnrurtuirale  that  the  A.  V.  sboald  use  the  word 
'  devil."  iH>t  only  for  Its  proper  equivalent  StafioKot,  iMt 

%M>  fur  5atfiOViO*'> 

•  I'hf  wiinJ  «(^^<K,  properly  refi-ning  to  the  system  of 
Un.' uriiverM-.  iiikl  waged  In  John  i.  10.  is  generally  applied 
ill  Shripiorv  u  iiiuDuui  society  as  slieiiaicd  ftMn  QmI,  wtih 
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for  "  ♦hingt  "')  (^rh  wvtvfiartnii  ttjs  voyrfpias  i$ 
Tois  iifovpcwlois  I ;  and  in  ill  as  "  w:  ^tliiij^ " 
agahist  the  soul  of  m.'u.  The  name  ref->reuce  ^ 
made  less  explicitly  in  Kom.  viii.  38,  and  Col.  ii. 
15.  In  Itev.  xii.  7-9  they  are  8|)okeii  of  as  fight- 
ing with  "  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  oilled  the 
devil  and  Satan,"  against  "  Michael  and  his  angelc," 
and  as  cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chief.  Tidiing 
all  the.se  passages  together,  we  find  them  sharing  the 
ennaity  to  God  and  man  implied  in  the  name  and 
nature  of  Satan ;  but  their  power  and  action  are 
but  little  dwelt  npon  in  compiuison  with  his.  That 
thei'e  is  against  us  a  power  of  .-piritual  wickedness 
is  a  truth  which  we  need  to  know,  and  a  mystery 
which  only  Kevektion  can  disclose;  but  whether  it 
is  exercised  by  few  or  by  many  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indiderence. 

But  the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of  the 
demons,"  but  also  he  is  called  the  "  prince  of  this 
world  "  (4  ipxtf"  Tov  kSithov  roinov)  in  John  xii. 
31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11,  and  even  the  "  goil  of  this 
world"  [6  0fhi  Tov  cdwyos  rovrov)  in  2  Cor.  iv. 
4 ;  the  two  expressions  being  united  in  the  words 
ro^s  Koa/iOicpaTopas  tov  cricdroi/t  rov  alAroT 
Tovrou,  used  in  Eph.  vi.  12.*  This  power  he 
claimed  for  him.-«U',  as  a  delegnteii  anlhority,  in 
the  temptation  of  our  Loid  (Luke  iv.  6);  and  the 
temptation  would  have  been  unreal,  had  he  spoken 
altogether  fal.>ely.  It  implies  another  kind  of  in- 
dire»:t  influence  exerased  through  earthiy  instru- 
ments. Theie  are  some  indications  in  Scripture  of 
the  exei-cise  of  this  power  through  iiianimate  in- 
struments, of  an  influence  over  the  powei-s  of 
natui'e,  and  what  men  call  the  "chances"  of  life. 
Such  a  power  is  distinctly  asseited  in  the  case  ot 
Job,  and  probably  implied  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
with  a  spirit  of  iiifii-mity  (in  Luke  xiii,  16),  and  of 
St.  Paul's  "thorn  in  the'flesh"  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 
It  is  only  consistent  with  the  attribution  of  such 
action  to  the  angels  of  God  (as  in  Ex.  xii.  23 ;  2 
.Sam.  xxiv.  16;  2  K.  xix.  35;  Acts  xii.  23) ;  and, 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  connexion  of  the 
second  causes  of  nature  with  the  Supreme  Will  of 
» iod,  we  cannot  even  say  whether  it  has  in  it  any 
antecedent  improbability;  but  it  is  little  dwelt 
upon  in  Scripture,  in  comparison  with  the  otlier 
exercise  of  this  power  through  t)ie  hands  of  wicked 
men,  who  become  "  children  of  the  devii,"  and 
accordingly  **  do  the  la-ts  of  their  father."  (See 
John  viii.  44;  Acts  xiii.  10;  1  John  iii.  8  10; 
and  comp.  John  vi.  7o.)  In  this  sense  the  Scrip- 
ture regaixis  all  sins  as  the  "  works  of  the  devil," 
and  traces  to  him,  thitmgh  his  miuisteis,  ali 
spiritual  evil  and  errar  {2  Cor.  xi.  14,  15),  and  al. 
tiie  pei-secution  and  hindranoee  which  oppose  the 
Gospd  (Kev.  ii.  10;  1  Tiiess.  ii.  18).  Most  of  all 
is  this  indii'ect  action  of  .Satan  manifested  in  tho«> 
who  delibei-atel)  mi.N'ead  and  tempt  men,  and  who 
at  List,  inde|)endciit  of  any  inter»t  of  their  own 
come  to  tiike  .in  unnatural  pleasure  in  the  sight  oi 
evil-doing  in  others  (ll><m.  i.  32V 

The  metliod  of  his  nction  is  best  discerned  by  an 
examinat.ou  ot  thf  title,  by  which  he  is  .lesii:iiat<\l 
in  Scripture.  He  is  uilli>d  einphatiuilly  6  Sid0oAut, 
"  the  devil."  The  derivatimi  of  the  word  in  it*rl( 
implies  only  the  eiidnivonr  Ui  break  the  bonds  b<v 

a  reference  \t>  the  "  iN4n|>  and  viinlty  **  which  malirs  li  ae 
lilul  (•»•■,  e.  g.,  I  Juhn  11  15) ;  tMtr  refers  to  Its  trunsitory 
cliaracier.  and  i»  cvliV'iilly  uanl  above  U>  qnulify  (In 
•larihtiK  a|i|illwiti<>ii  ul  ilir  word  #cot,  a  "gid  uf  un  aee' 
biiiiK  »i  (uurii- nu  tmeUodatall.  It  is  eesd  wllh  «M«tei 
•ii  h^ih.  Ii.  S. 
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tweeii  othei-*,  and  "set  them  at  rarlnnc;*  (see, 
#.</.,  I'lat.  Si/mp.  p.  '.'22  c:  Sta0d\\fty  i/ii  koI 
'Aydtttya) ;  hut  common  usage  adds  to  this  genenil 
K»ii»e  the  special  idea  of  "setting  at  variance  by 
rlander."  In  (he  N.  T.  the  voitl  Sia/3oXot  is 
lued  thrae  times  as  an  epithet  (I  Tim.  iii.  11  ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  Tit.  ii.  3) ;  and  in  each  cuse  with 
something  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  appli- 
cation ot'  the  title  to  Satan,  both  the  general  and 
special  senses  should  be  kept  in  view.  His  general 
object  is  to  bi-e:ik  the  l)onds  of  communion  betwefn 
God  and  man,  and  the  l>onds  of  truth  and  lore 
which  bind  men  to  each  other,  to  "  set"  each  soul 
"at  variance"  both  with  men  and  God,  and  so 
reiluce  it  to  that  state  ot"  self-will  and  selfishness 
which  is  the  seel-plot  of  sin.  One  special  means,  by 
which  he  seeks  to  do  this,  is  slander  of  God  to  man, 
and  of  man  to  GUxl. 

The  slander  of  God  to  man  is  8€*n  best  in  the 
woi-ds  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5 :  •'  Ye  shall  not  surely  die : 
for  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat 
thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  l>e 
as  gotls,  knowing  good  and  evil.''  These  woiils 
sontain  the  gei-m  of  the  false  notions,  which  keep 
men  fi-om  God,  or  re<luce  their  service  to  Him  to  a 
hard  and  compulsory  flaveiy,  and  which  the  hea- 
then so  often  adopted  in  all  their  hideousness,  when 
they  represented  their  gods  as  either  careless  of 
R'nnan  weal  and  woe,  or  "envious"  of  human  ex- 
cjllence  and  happiness.  They  attribute  selHshness 
ami  jealousy  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  This  is 
enough  'even  without  the  imputation  of  falsehood 
which  is  added)  to  pervert  man's  natural  love  of 
frceiiom,  till  it  rebels  against  that,  which  is  made  to 
appear  as  a  hard  and  arbitmiy  tyranny,  and  seeks 
to  set  up,  as  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler  standai-d 
of  its  own.  Such  is  the  slander  of  God  to  man,  by 
which  Satan  and  his  agents  still  stiive  against  His 
reuniting  grace. 

The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the 
Book  of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11,  ii.  4,  5).  In  reference 
to  it,  Satan  is  called  the  "  advei-sary  "  ( inniSiKOi  j 
of  man  in  1  Pet.  v.  8,  and  repiesented  in  that  cha- 
••acter  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2;  and  more  plainly  still  de- 
signated in  Key.  xii.  10,  as  "  the  accuser  of  our 
bieth;-en,  who  accused  them  before  our  God  day 
and  night."  It  is  ditlicult  for  us  to  understand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accus.ition,  or  the  power  of 
slander,  under  the  ail-seai-ching  eye  of  God.  The 
mention  of  it  is  cleaily  an  "  accommodation "  of 
God's  jud^eut  to  the  analogy  of  our  human  expe- 
rience: but  we  understand  by  it  a  practical  and 
awful  truth,  that  every  sin  of  life,  and  even  the 
admixture  of  lower  and  eril  motives  which  taints 
the  best  actions  of  man,  will  rise  up  against  us  at 
the  judgment,  to  claim  the  soul  as  their  own,  and 
tix  for  ever  that  separatioii  from  God,  to  which, 
through  them,  we  have  yieldetl  ourselves.  In  that 
accusation  Satan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  leading 
part,  pleading  against  man.  with  that  woi-st  of 
slander  whicli  is  based  on  pei-veited  or  isolated 
facts  ;  and  shall  be  overcome,  not  by  any  counter- 
claim of  human  rnent,  but  "  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  "  received  in  true  and  stedfast  fiiith. 

But  these  points,  imjwrtant  as  they  are,  are  of 
less  moment  than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of 
Satanic  action  upon  the  heart  itself.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  woixls — Temptation  and  Pos- 
Kfision. 


'  See  the  connexion  between  £fUth  and  lore  bgr  whtcti 
\  b  made  perfect  iiv*ir^miiUn{)  in  Qal.  v.  t,  aad  betweea 
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Th«  subject  of  temptsitlon  is  illustrated,  not  onlj 
by  ubbti'act  statements,  but  also  ly  the  re«)o»H 
of  the  ♦"niptations  of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord.  It 
ks  expressly  laid  down  (as  in  Jam.  i.  2-4)  that 
"temptation,"  properly  so  oilled,  i.e.  "trial'' 
(irripuo'/tJf),  is  essential  to  man,  and  is  accoid- 
ingly  ordained  for  him  and  seat  to  him  by  God 
(as  in  Gen.  xxii.  1).  Man's  nature  is  progressive; 
his  faculties,  which  exist  at  first  only  in  capacity 
[ivyififi),  must  be  brought  out  to  exist  in  actual 
efficiency  (^ivtpytltf.)  by  free  exercise.'  His  appe 
tites  iuid  passions  tend  to  their  objects,  simply  and 
unneseiTcdly,  without  respect  to  the  i-ightness  or 
wrongness  of  their  obtaining  them  ;  they  nee<l  to  be 
checked  by  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  this 
need  constitutes  a  trial,  in  which,  if  the  conscience 
prevail,  the  spirit  receives  strength  and  growth  ;  if 
it  l>e  overcome,  the  lower  nature  tends  to  predomi- 
nate, and  the  man  has  fallen  away.  Besides  this, 
the  will  itself  delights  in  independence  of  action. 
Such  independence  of  physical  compulsion  is  its  high 
privilege;  but  there  is  over  it  the  Moral  Power  of 
Goil's  Law,  which,  by  the  very  tact  of  its  truth  and 
goodness,  acknowledged  as  they  are  by  the  reason 
and  the  conscience,  should  regulate  the  human  will. 
The  need  of  giving  up  the  individual  will,  freely 
and  by  conviction,  so  as  to  be  in  haiTOony  with  the 
will  of  God,  is  a  still  severer  trial,  with  the  reward 
of  still  gi'eater  spiritual  piogress,  if  we  sustain  it, 
with  the  punishment  of  a  subtler  and  more  dan- 
gerous fall,  if  we  succumb.  In  its  struggle  the 
spirit  of  man  can  only  gain  and  sustain  its  authority 
by  that  constant  grace  of  God,  given  through  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  bi-eath 
of  spiritual  life. 

It  is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  original 
nature,  which  is  represented  in  Sciipture  as  giving 
scope  to  the  evil  action  of  Satan.  He  is  called  the 
"  tempter "  fas  in  Matt.  iv.  3 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  5). 
He  has  power  (as  the  record  of  Gen.  iii.  shows 
clearly),  fii-st,  to  present  to  the  appetites  or  passions 
their  objects  in  vivid  and  captivating  foirns,  so  iis 
to  induce  man  to  seek  these  objects  against  the  I>aw 
of  God  "  written  in  the  heart ;"  and  next,  to  act 
upon  the  false  desire  of  the  will  for  independence, 
the  desire  "  to  be  as  gods,  knowing"  (that  is,  pi-ac- 
tically,  judging  and  deteimining)  "  good  and  evil." 
It  is  a  power  which  can  be  resisted,  bea^u^«  it  is 
under  the  conti-ol  and  overruling  power  of  God,  as 
is  emphatically  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  x.  13 ;  Jam.  iv. 
7,  &c. ;  but  it  can  be  so  resisted  only  by  yielding 
to  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  a  struggle  (sometimes 
an  "  agony")  in  reliance  on  its  strength. 

It  is  exercised  both  negatively  and  positively. 
Its  negative  exeicise  is  refeiTed  to  in  the  parable  o 
the  sower,  as  taking  away  the  woixl,  the  "  engrafted 
wci-d"  (James  i.  21)  of  gi-ace,  «.  e.  as  intei-podng 
itself,  by  consent  of  man,  between  him  and  the 
channels  of  God's  grace.  Its  positive  exercise  is  set 
forth  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  taies, 
represented  as  sowing  actual  seeil  of  evLl  in  the  in- 
dividual heart  or  the  world  generally  ;  und  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  consideradon  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  tires  '^^t(dvia)  leads  to  the  conclusion,  which 
is  declared  plainly  in  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  viz.  that  evil  is 
introduced  into  the  heart  mostly  as  the  counteifeit 
of  good. 

This  exercise  of  the  Tempter's  power  is  possible, 
even  against  a  sinless  nature.     We  see  this  in  tlie 


faith  and  the  wafks  by  which  it  is  perfected  (TtKuovrmj 
<nJam.iL£S 
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rtni]>ta^'.on  of  our  I.imtJ.  The  temptations  pre-  ' 
•entwl  to  Hini  appeal,  tirst  to  the  natural  desiw 
Aiid  need  oi  food,  next  to  the  desire  of  power,  to 
be  used  for  good,  which  is  inherent  in  the  noblest 
minds;  and  lastlj,  to  the  desire  of  testing  and 
realizing  God'f  special  protection,  which  is  the  in- 
ivitiible  tendency  of  human  weakness,  under  a  real 
but  imperfect  faith.  The  objects  contemplated  in- 
volved in  no  case  positive  sinfulness ;  the  temptation 
was  to  seek  them  by  presumptuous  or  by  unholy 
menus ;  the  answer  to  them  ( given  by  the  Loi-d  as 
Uie  jSon  of  Man,  and  therefore  as  one  like  oui-selves 
in  all  the  weakness  and  riniteness  of  our  nature) 
lay  in  simple  Faith,  resting  upon  God,  and  on  His 
Woi-d,  keeping  to  His  way,  and  refusing  to  con- 
template the  issues  of  action,  which  belong  to  Him 
alone.  Such  faith  is  a  renunciation  of  all  self- 
contidence,  and  a  simple  dependence  ou  the  will  and 
on  the  grace  of  God. 

But  in  the  temptation  of  a  fallen  nature  Satan 
has  a  greater  power.  Every  sin  committed  makes 
a  man  the  "  servant  of  sin  "  for  the  future  (John 
viii.  34;  Kom.  vi.  16);  it  therefore  cieates  in  the 
•pint  of  man  a  positive  tendency  to  evil,  which 
sympathizes  with,  and  aids,  the  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  is  a  fact  recognized  by  experience ; 
the  docti-ine  of  Scripture,  inscrutably  mysterious, 
but  unmist.ikeably  declai-ed,  is  that,  since  the  Fall, 
this  evil  tendency  is  boni  in  man  in  capacity,  prior 
to  all  actual  sins,  and  capable  of  being  brought  out 
into  active  existence  by  such  actual  sins  committed. 
It  is  this  which  ."^t.  Paul  calls  "a  law,"  i.e.  (ao- 
coixling  to  his  univei-sal  use  of  the  woi-d)  an  external 
power  "  of  sin  "  over  man,  bringing  the  inner  man 
(the  yovi)  into  captivity  (Kom.  vii.  14-24).  Its 
power  is  broken  by  the  Atonement  and  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast  out ;  it  still 
"  lusts  again>t  the  spirit"  so  that  men  "  cannot  do 
the  things,  which  they  would"  (Gal.  v.  17).  It  is 
to  this  spiiitual  power  of  evil,  the  tendency  to  false- 
hood, cruelty,  pride,  and  unbelief,  independently  of 
any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them,  that  Satan  is 
■aid  to  nppeal  in  tempting  us.  If  his  temptations 
be  yielded  to  without  repentance,  it  becomes  the 
reprobate  (iSdin/toj)  mind,  which  delights  in  evil 
for  iU  own  sake  (Kom.  i.  28,  32)  and  makes  men 
emphaticiUy  "children  of  the  devil"  (John  viii. 
44 ;  Acts  xiii.  10 ;  1  John  iii.  8,  10),  and  "  ac- 
cui-sed"  (Matt.  xxv.  41),  fit  for  "the  fire  pi-e- 
|»iTd  for  the  devil  and  his  angeU."  If  thoy  be 
resisted,  as  by  God's  grace  they  may  be  resisted, 
then  the  evil  power  (the  "Hesh"  or  the  "old 
man")  is  gmdually  "crucified"  or  "mortified," 
until  the  soul  is  prepared  for  that  heaven,  whej-e 
no  evil  can  eater. 

This  twofold  power  of  temptation  is  fi-equently 
rcfeneil  to  in  Scripture,  as  exercised,  chiefly  by  the 
suggestion  of  evil  thoughts,  but  occasionally  by  the 
delegated  power  of  Satan  over  oiitwai-d  dreum- 
stances.  To  this  latter  power  is  to  be  traced 
(as  has  been  said)  the  trial  ot  Job  by  tempoi-al  loM 
end  boil.ly  euffering  (Job  i.,  ii.),  the  remarkahit 
expression,  used  by  our  l.onl,  as  to  the  woman  with 
>  "spirit  of  infirmity"  (Luke  xiii.  16),  the  "thorn 
in  the  flesh,"  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  "  messenger 
cf  Satan  "  to  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  lU  Un- 
pusige  is  pUin,  incapable  of  being  explained  as  me- 
taphor, or  poetical  [lersonification  of  an  abstract 
f.rinciple.  Ita  general  statements  ait  illustrated 
by  example*  of  temptation.  (.S«,  b<».i(ie>tlii>se  already 
mentioned,  Luke  xxii.  5;  John  xxiii.  '^1  (Judes); 
Luke  xxii.  31   (Peter) ;  Actii  t.  3  {Amuat  mA 
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Sapphira);  1  Cor.  rii.  5;  2  Cor.  ii.  11  ;  1  Fhess. 
iii.  5.)  The  subject  itself  is  the  most  startling  form 
of  the  mystery  of  evil ;  it  is  one,  on  which,  frcm 
our  ignorance  of  the  connexion  of  the  First  CauM 
with  Second  Causes  in  Nature,  and  of  tlie  process 
of  origination  of  human  thought,  experience  can 
hai'dly  be  held  to  be  competent,  eitiier  to  confirmt 
or  to  oppose,  the  testimony  of  Scripture. 

On  the  subject  of  Pos.session  see  Demoniacs.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  although  widely 
difleient  in  form,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  intrinsic  cha- 
racter as  the  other  power  of  Satan,  including  both 
that  exteniiil  and  internal  influence  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  above.  It  is  disclosed  to  us 
only  in  connexion  with  the  revelation  of  thai 
i-edemption  from  sin,  which  destroys  it, — a  reve- 
lation begun  in  the  first  promise  in  Eden,  and 
manifested,  in  itself  at  the  Atonement,  in  its  eflfects 
at  the  Great  Day.  Its  end  is  seen  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where  Satun  is  first  "  bound  for  a  thousand 
years,"  then  set  free  for  a  time  for  the  last  conflict, 
and  finally  "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
.  .  .  for  ever  and  ever  "  (xx.  2,  7-10).       [A.  B.] 

SATHRABU'ZANES(3oepo/3oi;Cd.Tjj:  So- 
trabuzanes).  Shetharboznai  (1  Esd.  vi.  3,  7, 
27  ;  comp.  Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13). 

SATYRS  (Dn;};b',  sUHm:  laifiSvia.:  pilosC,, 

the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  above-named 
pluml  noun,  which,  having  the  meaning  of  "  hairy  " 
or  "rough,"  is  frequently  applied  to  "he-goats* 
(comp.  the  Latin  hircus,  ft-om  hirtiu,  hirsutus);  the 
SHHm,  however,  of  Is.  xiii.  21,  and  xxxiv.  14, 
where  the  prophet  predicts  the  desolation  of  Babylon, 
have,  probably,  no  allusion  to  any  species  of  goat 
whether  wild  or  tame.  Accoixling  to  the  old  ver- 
sions, and  nearly  all  the  commentatoi-s,  our  own 
tianslation  is  correct,  and  Satyre,  that  is,  demons  of 
woods  and  desert  places,  half  men  and  half  gonts, 
are  intended.  Comp.  Jerome  (Comment,  ad  Is. 
xiii.),  "  Seirim  vel  incubones  vel  satyros  vel  sylvts- 
ti-es  quosdam  homines  quos  nomuilli  fatuos  ficarioa 
vocant,  aut  daemonum  genem  intelligunt."  Thi« 
explanation  receives  confirmation  from  a  passage  in 
Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  "  they  shall  no  more  ofter  their 
sacrifices  unto  Sf.lrim"  and  from  a  similar  one  iti 
2  Chr.  xi.  15.  The  Isi-aelitcs,  it  is  probable,  haa 
become  acquainted  with  a  foi-m  of  goat-worship 
from  the  Egyptians  (see  Bochait.  HieroM.  iii.  825; 
Jablon.ski  Pant.  Aetji/pt.  i.  273,  et  sqq.).  Thi 
opinion  held  by  Michaelis  (Supp.  p.  2:^2)  anl 
Lichtenstoin  (Commentat.  de  Simiarum,  bcL,  §4, 
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p.  bO,  •qqO*  t^"^  *'"'  '^'iW/n  probnbly  denote  nany«\ 
•I'M.if^  of  ape,  has  bei-n  sanctioned  by  Hamilton 
Smith  in  Kitto's  Ct/c  art.  Ape,  From  a  few 
IMssages  in  Pliiiy  {N.  ff.v.9;  vii.  2  ;  viii.  54)  it  is 
eiMT  that  by  Satyi's  ai'c  sometimes  to  be  undei  stood 
■ome  kind  of  ape  or  monkey  ;  Col.  H.  Smith  h-M 
itpirvi  the  Macaciit  Arahicus  as  beins;  the  probable 
satyr  of  liabylon.  That  some  species  of  Cyno- 
cephaltts  (ilu^-faced  baljooni  was  nn  animal  that 
entered  into  the  theolo!;;y  of  the  anciait  Kgyptians, 
is  evident  from  the  monuments  and  from  what 
HorapoUo  (i.  14-16)  ha^  told  us.  The  other  ex- 
planation, however,  has  the  sanction  of  Gesenius, 
Bochait,  Kosenmiiller,  Parkhurst,  Maurer,  Ftirst, 
And  others.  As  to  the  "  dancing "  satyrs,  comp. 
Virg.  Eel.  V.  73, 

'•  Saltantes  satyros  imitatUor  Alphesiboens." 

[W.  H.] 

SAUL  (^NB',  1.  e.  Shafll  :  7aoi\ ;  Joseph. 
SiovKoi :  Sad),  more  accurately  Shaul,  in  which 
form  it  is  giver  on  several  occasions  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version.  The  name  of  various  pei°sous  in  the 
Sacred  History. 

1.  .Saul  of  Rehobotn  by  the  River  was  one  of 
the  eaiiy  kings  of  bldom,  and  successor  of  Samlah 
fGen.  xxxvi.  37,  o8).  In  1  Chr.  i.  48  he  is  called 
iSUAITl..  [G.] 


SAITL 

2.  The  first  king  of  Israel.  The  nan*  hen 
first  a})|)ears  in  the  history  of  Israel,  though  found 
before  in  the  EMomite  prince  already  mentioneJ; 
and  in  a  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  A.  V. 
Shaul).  It  also  occur*  among  the  Kohathites  in 
the  genealogy  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  ■\i.  24),  and  in 
Saul,  like  the  king,  oT  the  tribe  of  Bf-njamin,  better 
known  as  the  Apostle  Paul  (see  below  p.  1154). 
Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  18,  §4)  mentions  a  Saul,  father 
of  one  Simon  who  distinguished  himself  at  Gcyth<K 
polis  in  the  early  part  of  the  Jewish  war. 

In  the  following  genealogy  may  be  observed — 
1 .  The  repetition  in  two  generations  of  the  names 
of  Kish  and  Ner,  of  Nadab  and  Abi-nadab,  and  of 
Mephibosheth.  2.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  in  thiee  successive  generations :  possibly  in 
four,  as  there  were  two  Mephibosheths.  3.  The 
constant  shirtings  of  the  names  of  God,  as  incor- 
porated in  the  proper  names:  (a)  ^Wel=/c-hiel. 
(6)  ifa/oAt-shua=/«-shua.  (c)  Esh-6aa/=  Ish- 
bosheth.  {d)  Mephi-  (or  Meii-)  haal  =  Mephi- 
boshetk.  4.  The  long  continuance  of  the  family 
down  to  the  times  of  Ezra.  5.  Is  it  possible 
that  Zimri  (I  Chr.  ix.  42)  can  be  the  usui-per 
of  1  K.  xvi. — if  80,  the  last  attempt  of  the  house 
of  Saul  to  regain  its  ascendancy  ?  The  time  would 
agree. 


ArMitH.    (1  Sam.  U.  1.) 

Bacfaonuh. 

Zmr.    (LXX.Jbo«I.) 

Abiel,  or  Jrhiel  »  Miuichiih. 
(I  Sam.  ix.  I.)      |      (1  Clir.  ix.) 
(I  Chr.  viii.  :i3.)    I 


Mxkti 


Bud.  Ner.  Natiab. 

(I  Cbr.  ix.  M.) 

1  I 

KM.  Alacf. 

—  SAUL~Rix;«b. 
(I  Cbr.  u.  IB.) 


AUo, 


Zcchariah.  MAtolt. 

(Zacber,  (IChr.  u.:74 

I  Chr.  TiU.)  I 


Jomthaa.     Uaui.    MaldiLhiia.    Ab^Mdab.  Eah-baal.     Herab.    DaTld « Michal .  Pballiel.    Armoai.    MrphfboriMOk 

I  (I.Sam.         JoaJuw  (J«.^a(.  Ubboabcth.  I 

;iiTib4>aiil.    >(T.  49.)  Tl.*ki-)  Saona. 

Ve(>liibuabt«h  (I  Cbr.  ix.  M). 

Minah. 

I 


PWMa. 


I  I  I 

IMadi.  Tahmu  Abas. 


Iifcnrrtab  (Jarab,  I  Cbr.  iz.  4S). 


AlfiHl.  AsoMTClfa. 


Zimri, 
Mom. 

Bfaiea. 

Rrphar  (ReplMiab,  I  Cbr.  iz.  4S). 


Antem.        P-«iMa.        libmuL       S>CMiab.       Obuliab.        HHOan.  Clam.        Jchub.        ElipkeMC 


There  is  a  contradiction  between  the  pedigree  in 
1  Swn.  ix.  1,  xiv.  51,  which  represents  Saul  and 
AIner  as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel,  and  1  Chr.  viii . 
3;^.  ix.  39,  which  represents  them  as  his  great- 
f  i-andsons.  If  we  adopt  the  more  elaborate  pedigree 
III  the  Chronicles,  we  must  suppose  either  that  a 
link  has  been  dropped  between  Abiel  and  Ku-h,  ia 
I  Smu.  ix,  1,  or  that  the  elder  Kish,  the  son  of 
Abiel  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  .S6 ),  has  been  coufounded  with 


the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of  Ner  (1  Chr.  ix.  C^). 
The  pedigi-ee  in  1  Chr.  viii.  is  not  free  from  con- 
fusion, as  it  omits  amongst  the  sons  of  Abiel,  Ner, 
who  in  1  Chr.  ix.  36  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who  in 
both  is  made  the  father  of  Kieh. 

His  character  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fieixje, 
wayward,  fitful  nature  of  the  tribe  [Bknjamin], 
and  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  betweei: 
the  old  and  iwvr  systems  in  which  be  found  Wxi^ 


idt  invclred.  To  tins  we  man  .idd  »  tain,  or 
jiaJn»s  which  broke  out  ia  violent  ti-euzy  at 
tiiDM,  leaving  him  witli  long  lucid  inter  ik.  His 
ittTectioDS  were  strong,  as  appears  in  hi»  love  both 
lior  Darid  and  his  mu  Jonathan,  but  diey  wei-e 
unequal  to  the  wild  accesses  of  religious  zenl  or 
iu^ainity  which  ultimately  leil  to  his  ruin.  He  was, 
liice  the  earlier  Judges,  of  whom  in  one  sense  he 
nwy  be  counted  as  the  successor,  remarkable  tor  his 
rtrength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  and  he  was, 
.ike  the  Homeric  hei-ocs,  of  gigantic  stature,  taller 
by  head  and  shoulders  than  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  of  that  kind  of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  "good"  (1  Sam.  ix.  2),  and  which  caused 
kim  to  be  compared  to  the  gazelle,  "  the  gazelle 
of  Israel."  '  It  was  probably  these  external  quali- 
ties which  led  to  the  epithet  which  b  frequently 
attached  to  his  name,  "  chosen  " — "  whom  the  Lord 
did  choose  " — "  See  y*  (i.  e.  Look  at)  him  whom 
the  Lonl  hath  chosen!"  (I  Sam.  ix.  17,  x.  24; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  6). 

The  birthplace  of  5^aul  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
but  as  Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepulchre 
(2  Sam.  xxi.),  it  was  probably  his  native  village. 
There  is  no  waiTant  for  saying  that  it  wa-s  Gibeah,'* 
though,  from  its  subsequent  connexion  with  him,  it 
is  called  often  "  fiibeah  of  Saul  "  [Gibeah].  His 
&ther,  Kibh,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief, 
though  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of 
little  importance  ( ix.  1 ,  2 1).  A  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty consisted  of  a  drove  of  asses.  In  search  of 
these  asses,  gone  astmy  on  the  mountains,  he  sent 
bis  son  Saul,  accompiuiietl  by  a  servant,*  who  acted 
also  as  a  guide  and  guardian  of  the  young  man 
(ix.  3-10).  After  a  three  Jays'  journey  (ix.  20), 
which  it  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  to  track, 
through  Ephraim  and  B«ijamin  [Shalisha  ;  Sha- 
LIM ;  Zcph],  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  sur- 
rounded by  a  town,  when  Saul  proposed  to  return 
home,  but  was  deterred  by  the  ad\-ice  of  the  servant, 
who  suggested  that  before  doing  so  they  should 
consult  "  a  man  of  God,"  "  a  seer,"  as  to  the  fate 
yf  the  asses— secunng  his  oracle  by  a  pi-esent 
(bachsJiiiJi)  of  a  quarter  of  a  silver  shekel.  They 
r7ere  instructed  by  the  maidens  at  the  well  outside 
the  city  to  catch  the  seer  as  he  came  out  of  the 
city  to  ascend  to  a  sacred  eminence,  where  a  sacri- 
licial  least  was  waiting  for  his  benediction  (1  Sam. 
ix.  1 1-13).  At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the 
fii-st  time — it  was  Samuel.  A  divine  intimation 
hivl  indicated  to  him  the  approach  anil  the  futuie 
destiny  of  the  youthful  Henjamite.  Surprised  at 
his  language,  but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended 
to  the  high  place,  and  in  the  inn  or  caravanserai  at 
the  top  (rh  KariXvfia,  LXX.,  ix.  27)  found  thirty 
or  (L.X.X.,  and  .Jo:"'ph.  Ant.  vi,4,  §  1 )  seventy  guests 
as-seinble  I,  amongst  whom  they  took  the  chief  place. 
In  nnti<M]i.'ition  of  some  distinguished  stranger, 
Sainuel  had  bade  the  cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder, 

•  3  aun.  I.  19,  the  word  transUled  "beauty,"  bat  ibe 
same  term  (*3V)  in  2  Sam.  11.  18  and  elsewberr  is 
translate  "  roe."  The  LXX.  have  confounded  it  wlih  a 
very  slmlUr  word,  and  render  it  XniAwovf.  **  set  up  • 
pillar." 

k>  H'hra  AbK  or  Jcbiel ( I  Qir.  vili.  39.  Ix.  36),  ia  call«l 
Ibe  father  of  "Uibeon,"  it  prvbably  ineoji*  fonnder  ^ 
HiUak. 

•  The  word  is  lyj,  •  servant."  noi  ISJ*.  •*  slaT*." 

*  At  Z.«-*h,  or  (LXX.)  -  leaping  for  Jojr," 

*  U wtm.Hliitrd  in  A.  V.  "  plain." 

'  in  X.  6.  (r-ibniM  Ka-JiUiim  .  In  a.  l*.JU#  ribmikai^. 
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from  wnicfi  Saul,  as  tli<'  «;1  ief  guest,  was  bidden  to 
1.5U-  oH'  the  lii-st  morsel  (LXX.,  ix.  22-24J.  Tbey 
then  descended  to  the  ci*y,  and  a  bed  was  prepared 
for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  daybreak  Saniie' 
roused  him.  They  descended  again  to  the  skirt* 
of  the  town,  and  there  (the  sei-vant  having  lefl  them) 
Samuel  pouied  over  Saul's  head  the  consecrated  oil, 
and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announced  to  him  that 
he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (LXX.)  deliverer  of  th» 
nation  (ix.  25-x.  1).  From  that  moment,  as  ht 
turned  on  Samuel  the  huge  shoulder  which  towered 
above  all  the  rest  (x.  9,  LXX.),  a  new  life  dawned 
njwn  him.  He  returned  by  a  route  which,  like 
that  of  his  search,  it  is  impo&sible  to  make  out 
distinctly  ;  and  at  eveiy  step  homeward  it  was  con- 
lirmed  by  the  incidents  which,  according  to  .^^amuel's 
prediction  awaited  him  (x.  9,  10).  At  Rachel's 
sepulchre  he  met  two  men,*  who  announced  to  him 
the  recovery  of  the  asses — his  lower  cai'es  were  to 
cease.  At  the  oak*  of  T:il>or  [PLAIN;  Tahok, 
Plain  of]  he  met  three  men  ccrrying  gifts  of  kids 
and  bread,  and  a  skin  of  wine,  as  an  oft'ering  to 
Bethel.  Two  of  the  loaves  were  od'ered  to  him  as 
if  to  indicate  his  new  dignity.  At  "  the  hill  of 
'God"  (whatever  may  be  meant  thereby,  possiblv 
his  own  city,  Giukah),  he  met  a  hand  of  propheti 
descending  with  musical  instruments,  and  he  caught 
the  inspiration  from  them,  as  a  sign  of  his  new  lite.* 
This  is  what  may  be  calk-d  the  private,  inner 
view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  winch  is  related 
independently  of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  An 
assembly  was  convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and 
lots  (so  ot\eu  practised  at  that  time)  wei-e  csist  to 
find  the  tribe  and  the  family  wliich  was  to  produce 
the  king.  Saul  was  named — and,  by  a  Divine  inti- 
mation, found  hid  in  thecircleof  baggage  which  sur- 
rounded the  ent  ampment  (x.  17-24).  His  stature 
at  once  conciliated  the  public  feeling,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  shout  was  iiused,  at^rwaids  so  often 
repeated  in  modern  times,  "  Long  live  the  king  " 
(x.  23-24),  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gibeah, 
accompanied  by  the  fighting  pait  '^  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  especial  head.  The 
muimurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the  community 
who  refused  to  salute  him  with  the  accustomed 
presents  were  soon  dispelled'  by  an  occasion  ansiiig 
to  justify  the  selection  of  Saul.  He  was  (having 
apparently  retui-ned  to  his  private  life)  on  his  way 
home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard  one 
of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibeah, 
siirh  as  murk  in  Kasteni  towns  the  arrival  of  a 
great  cal.-miity.  It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat 
i.xsued  by  Naliash  king  of  Ammon  against  Jabeah 
(iilead  (see  Ammon).  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh 
were  connected  with  l^njtunin,  by  the  old  adven- 
ture recoi-ded  in  Judg.  xxi.  It  was  as  if  this  one 
■spnrk  was  needed  to  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of 
the  king.  •'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,"  as  on  the  ancient  Judges.      The  shy,  re- 

Jawpb.  (jiNt  vL  4,  $3)  givw  the  name  Oabatha,  kr  wkick 
lie  elaewbere  designaus  Oibeah,  Hani's  dty. 

f  8m  for  this  EwaM  (UL  S8-M). 

*>  ^*nn.  "  tbe  strength,"  the  host,  x.  36 ;  comp.  3  Saai. 
xxiv.  3.  I  lie  word  "  band  "  Is  nsoaUjr  employed  in  tb« 
A.  V.  fur  inj.  a  very  different  term.  wiUi  a  strict 
mr-anliig  of  Its  own.    [ Taooi'.} 

I  The  words  which  doM  I  8am.  x.  3T  are  la  tta 
Hetirpw  trxt  "he  was  a«  thonch  he  wrr»  deaf  "  la 
JuM<ph,  AnL  vi.  5,  fl.  and  tiie  LXX.(MI<>wed  bv  RwaiiQ 
*  and  it  aaiue  to  paat  \SU-t  a  niuolh  Uat." 
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tiring  ai  Ji*  which  we  have  obsei-ve<!,  Tanished 
aever  to  return.  He  hiul  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of"  the  earlier  ("av*.  and  stitnnioned  the  people  by 
the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  from  the  herd  which 
he  was  drivinij:  three  (or  six,  LXX.")  hundred  thou- 
sand  followed  from  Israel,  and  (perhajw  not  in  due 
pi-oportion)  thirty  (or  seventy,  LXX.)  thousand 
from  Judah:  .and  Jabesh  was  rescued.  The  elliect 
was  instantaneous  on  the  people — the  punishment 
of  the  muiTnurere  was  demiuided — but  i-efused  by 
Siuil,  and  tk.e  monarchy  was  inaugimited  anew  at 
Gilgal  (xi.  1-15).  It  should  be,  however,  observed 
that,  according  to  I  Sam.  xii.  12,  the  affair  of 
Nahash  preceded  and  occasioned  the  election  of 
Saul.  He  becomts  king  of  Israel.  But  he  still 
so  far  resembles  the  earlier  Judges,  as  to  be  vii^ 
tually  king  only  of  his  own  tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Almost  all  his  ex- 
ploits are  confined  to  this  circle  of  territoiy  or 
associations. 

Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named 
as  ruler  with  Saul  (xi.  7,  12,  14),  now  withdrew, 
and  Saul  became  the  acknowledged  chief.^  In  the 
2nd  year'  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  organise  an 
attempt  to  shake  oft  the  Philistine  yoke  which 
pressed  on  his  country  ;  not  le<»st  on  his  own  tiibe, 
where  a  Philistine  officer  had  long  been  stationed 
e<ren  in  his  own  field  (x.  5,  xiii.  3).  An  army  of 
3000  was  formed,  which  he  soon  afterwards  gathered 
together  round  him ;  and  Jonathan,  apparently  with 
his  sanction,  rose  against  the  officer  ""  and  sh  w  him 
(xiii.  2-4).  This  roused  the  whole  fore?  of  the 
I'hilistine  nation  against  him.  The  spirit  of  Israel 
was  completely  broken.  Many  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  caverns;  many  crossed  the  Jordan; 
all  were  disarmed,  except  Saul  and  his  son,  with 
their  immediate  retainere.  In  this  crisis,  Saul, 
now  on  the  very  confines  of  his  kingdom  at 
Gilgid,  found  himself  in  the  position  long  before 
described  by  Samuel ;  longing  to  exercise  his  royal 
right  of  sacrifice,  yet  deten-ed  by  his  sense  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Prophet."  At  last  on  the  7th  day,  he 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  just  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronounced  the 
fii-st  curse,  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (xiii.  5-14). 
Mejinwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  Jonathan  at 
Michmash  brought  on  the  crisis  which  ultimately 
arove  the  Philistines  back  to  their  own  teiritory 
[Jonathan].  It  was  signalised  by  two  remark- 
able incidents  in  the  life  of  Saul.  One  was  the  first 
■jipearance  of  his  madness  in  the  rash  vow  which 
all  but  cost  the  life  of  his  son  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  44). 
The  other  was  the  erection  of  his  first  altar,  built 
either  to  celebrate  the  victory,  or  to  expiate  the 
sav^e  feast  of  the  famished  people  (xiv.  35). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  (although  not 
entirely  completed,  xiv.  52)  at  once  placed  Saul 
in  a  position  higher  than  that  of  any  previous  ruler 
of  Israel.  Probably  fiom  this  time  was  formed 
the  orgiinisation  of  royal  state,  which  contained 
in  germ  some  of  the  future  institutions  of  the 
monarchy.  The  host  of  3000  has  been  already 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  2;  comp. 

k  Also  2  Sam.  x.  15.  LXX.,  for  "  Lord." 

•  The  pxpression,  xiii.  1,  "Saul  was  one  year  old"  (the 
«>n  of  a  year),  in  his  reignlnK.  may  be  either,  (1)  he 
reigned  one  year;  or  (2),  the  word  30  may  have  dropped 
jQ(  thence  to  xiii.  5,  and  it  may  have  been  "  he  was  31 
**en  he  began  to  reign." 

«  The  word  may  be  rendered  either  "garrison"  or 
"*  officer ;"  Its  meaning  is  unccnaia. 

"   I'bc  ooTrm.wd  of  Somvel  (x.  8)  bad  appaieotij  • 
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I  Chr.  xii.  29).  Of  this  Aoner  became  raptattl 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  50;.  A  body  guard  was  alto  foimed  of 
runners  and  metsengers  (see  1  Sam.  ivi.  15,  17, 
xxii.  14,  17,  xxvi.  22),»  Of  this  David  was  after, 
wards  made  the  chief.  These  two  were  the  piin- 
cip;d  otficei-s  of  the  court,  and  sate  with  Jonathan 
at  the  king's  table  (1  Sam.  xx.  25).  Another  officer 
is  incidentally  mentioned — the  keeper  of  the  royal 
mules  —  the  comes  stabuli,  the  "constable"  of 
the  king — such  as  appears  in  the  later  monarchy 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  He  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
foreigner  employed  about  the  court — being  an 
Edomite  or  (LXX.)  Syrian,  of  the  name  of  Doeg 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9).  According  to  Jewish 
tradition  (Jer.  Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  he  was  the  serv'ant 
who  accompanied  Saul  in  his  pursuit  of  his  father's 
a&ses — who  counselled  him  to  send  for  David  (ix., 
xvi.),  and  whose  son  ultimately  killed  him  (2  Sam. 
i.  10).  The  high-priest  of  the  house  of  Ithamar 
(Ahimelech  or  Ahijah)  was  in  attendance  upon  him 
with  the  ephod,  when  he  desired  it  (xiv.  3),  and 
felt  himself  bound  to  assist  his  secret  com  mission  era 
(xxi.  1-9,  xxii.  14). 

The  king  himself  was  distinguished  by  a  state, 
not  before  marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  tall 
spear,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  described  in  the 
hand  of  Goliath.  [Arms.]  This  never  left  him — 
in  repose  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  xix.  9  ) ;  at  his  meals 
(xx.  33);  at  rest  (xxvi.  11),  in  battle  (2  Sam. 
i.  6).  In  battle  he  wore  a  diadem  on  his  head 
and  a  bracelet  on  his  ann  (2  Sam.  i.  10).  He 
sate  at  meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own  facing  his  son 
(1  Sam.  XX.  25;  LXX.).  He  was  received  on  his 
return  from  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelite  p 
women  ( 1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  amongst  whom  he  was  oo 
such  occasions  specially  known  as  bringing  back 
from  the  enemy  .scarlet  robes,  and  golden  oina- 
ments  for  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  i.  24). 

The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  naturally  .ttill 
predominated,  and  he  was  now  able  (not  merely, 
like  his  t<>mporary  predecessors,  to  act  on  tlie 
defensive,  but)  to  attack  the  neighbouring  tiibes  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zobah,  and  finally  Amalek 
(xiv.  47).  The  war  with  Amalek  is  twice  re- 
lated, first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at  length 
(xv.  1-9).  Its  chief  connexion  with  Saul's  history 
lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical  command 
of  Samuel ;  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king,  and 
the  retention  of  the  spoil. 

The  exteimination  of  Amalek  and  the  subsequent 
execution  of  Agag  belong  to  the  general  question 
of  the  moral  code  of  the  0.  T.  There  is  no  resison 
to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the  spoil — 
namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  th« 
sacrificial  thanksgiving  (xv.  21),  Such  was  tlie 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Joseph  us  {Ant.  vi. 
7,  §2),  who  expressly  says  that  Agag  was  spared  foj 
his  stature  and  beiiuty,  and  such  is  the  general 
impression  left  by  tlie  description  of  the  celebration 
of  the  victory.  Saul  rides  to  the  southern  Carmel 
in  a  chariot  (LXX.),  never  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb.  "  a  hand," 

perpetual  obligation  (xiii.  13).  It  had  been  given  two 
years  before,  and  in  the  Interval  they  had  both  been  at 
Gilgal  (xl.  15).  N.B.— The  words  "had  appointed" 
(xiii.  8)  are  Inserted  In  A.  V. 

"  They  were  Bcnjamites  (I  Sara.  xxii.  1;  Jos.  At)t. 
vli.  14),  young,  tall,  and  handsome  (Ibid.  vi.  6,  J«). 

P  Jos.  {Ant.  vi.  10,  (I)  makes  the  wcnttn  iliig  tlw 
praises  of  Sanl,  the  maiden*,  of  I)ti>id. 
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2  3*1*1.  XTiH.  18),  which  in  the  Jewish  inwritions 
(Jeroire,  Qii.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  was  a  triuniplial  ardi 
of  ollvei;,  myrtles,  and  palms.  And  in  allusion  to 
biii  crowning  tnuniph,  Samuel  applies  to  God  the 
pVrasc,  "  The  Victory  ( Vulg.  triutnphator)  of  Israel 
will  neither  lie  nor  repeat"  (xv.  29;  and  comp. 
1  Chr.  xxii.  11).  This  second  act  of  disobedience 
Called  down  the  second  cui-se.  and  the  first  distinct 
intimation  of  the  tiansference  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
nnJ.  The  struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in 
their  final  parting  is  indicated  by  the  rent  of 
Samuel's  robe  of  state,  as  he  tears  himself  away 
from  Saul's  grasp  (for  the  gesture,  sec  Joseph.  Ant. 
t\.  7,  §5),  and  by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel 
for  the  separation — "  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
"  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul?"  (xiv.  35, 
rri.  1). 

The  i-est  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The 
fi^nzy,  which  had  given  indications  of  itself  before, 
now  at  times  took  almost  entire  possession  of  him. 
It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases  as  "  an  evil  spirit 
of  Ood"  (much  as  we  might  speak  of  "religious 
madness"),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him,  almost 
choked  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence  (ivi.  14, 
LXX. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  8,  §2). 

In  this  crisis  David  was  recommended  to  him  by 
one  of  the  young  men  of  his  guard  (in  the  Jewish 
tradition  gix)undlessly  supposed  to  be  Doeg.  Jerome, 
Qn.  Heb.  ad  loc.).  From  this  time  forward  their 
lives  are  blended  together.  [David.]  In  Saul's 
better  moments  he  never  lost  the  strong  affection 
which  he  had  contracted  for  David.  "  He  loved 
him  greatly"  {x\-\.  21).  "  Saul  would  let  him  go 
no  more  home  to  his  father's  house"  (^xviii.  2). 
"  Wherefore  cometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse  to  meat  ?  " 
(sx.  27).  "  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David.  .  .  . 
Return,  my  son  David;  blessed  be  thou,  my  son 
David"  (xxiv.  16,  xxvi.  17,25).  Occasionally  too 
his  prophetical  gift  returned,  blended  with  his 
madness.  He  "  prophesied  "  or  "  raved  "  in  the 
midst  of  his  house — "  he  prophesied  and  lay  down 
naked  all  day  and  all  night'*  at  Karaah  (xix.  24). 
But  his  acts  of  fierce,  wild  zeal  increased.  The 
massacre  of  the  priests,  with  all  their  families  * 
(xxii.) — the  massacre,  perhaps  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1),  and  the  violent 
extirpation  of  the  necromancers  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
3,  9),  are  all  of  the  same  kind.  At  last  the 
monarchy  itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke 
down  under  the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philis- 
tines re-entei-ed  the  country,  and  with  their  chariots 
and  horses  occupied  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Their 
camp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slopw  of  the 
range  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by  Shunem.  On 
the  opposite  side,  on  Mount  (iilboa,  was  the  Israelite 
army,  clinging  as  usual  to  the  heights  which  wore 
their  safety.  It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gideon's 
encampment,  hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod  or 
"  trembling  " — and  now  the  name  assumed  an  evil 
omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he  pitohed  his 
cwnp there  "  trembled  exceedingly  "  ( 1  Sam.  xxviii. 
S).  In  the  loss  of  all  the  usual  means  of  con- 
(olting  the  Divine  Will,  he  detonnined,  with  that 
warwanl  mixture  of  superstition  and  religion  which 
tnftrke<l  his  whole  career,  to  apply'  to  one  of  the 
nccromanoei-s   who   had    escaped    his   persecution. 
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She  »<»6  a  wnm.-in  living  at  F.udnr,  on  the  otba 
side  of  Little  Hennon ;  she  is  called  a  woman  oil 
"Ob,"  I.  e.  of  the  skin  or  bladder,  and  this  the 
LXX.  has  rendered  by  iyyvurrpinvOos  or  ventrilo- 
quist, and  the  Vulgate  by  Pythoness.  Aioord:ng 
to  the  Hebrew  tradition  mentioned  by  Jet)me, 
she  was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and  hence  her 
escape  from  the  general  massacre  of  the  neci"©- 
mancei-s  (See  Leo  Allatius  De  Engastrrmuthc, 
cap.  6  in  Critici  Sacri  ii.).  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  question,  whether  in  the  scene 
that  follows  we  are  to  understand  an  imposture 
or  a  real  apparition  of  Samuel.  Eustathius  and 
most  of  the  Fathers  take  the  former  view  (repre- 
senting it,  however,  as  a  figment  of  the  Devil) ; 
Origen,  the  latter  view.  Augustine  wavere,  (See 
I^  Allatius,  ut  supra,  p.  1062-1114).  The  LXX. 
of  1  Sam.  xxvii.  7  (by  the  above  translation) 
and  the  A.  V.  (by  its  omission  of  "  himself"  ia 
xxviii.  14,  and  insertion  of"  when  "  in  xxviii.  12) 
lean  to  the  former.  Josephus  (who  pronounces  a 
glowing  eulogy  on  the  woman,  Ant.  vi.  14,  §2,  3), 
and  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  x.  13,  to  the  latter.  At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  relative  amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends 
to  the  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She 
recognises  the  disguised  king  first  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Samuel,  seemingly  fi-om  his  threatening 
aspect  or  tone  as  towards  his  enemy.*  Saul  appa- 
rently saw  nothing,  but  listened  to  her  description 
of  a  god-like  figure  of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round 
with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.' 

On  hearing  the  denunciation,  which  the  apparition 
conveyed,  Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigantic 
stature  (see  xxviii.  20,  mai^n)  on  the  ground,  and 
remained  motionless  till  the  woman  and  his  seiTants 
forced  him  to  eat. 

The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  according 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  14,  §7),  perhaps  according  to 
Ihe  spirit  of  the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and 
self-devotion  returned.  The  Israelites  were  driven 
up  the  side  of  Gilboa.  The  three  sons  of  Saul 
were  slain  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  Saul  himself  with 
his  armour-bearer  was  pursued  by  the  archere  and 
the  charioteers  of  the  enemy  ( 1  Sam.  xxxi.  3  ; 
2  Sam.  i.  6).  He  was  wounded  in  the  stomach 
(LXX.,  1  &un.  xxxi.  3).  His  shield  was  cast 
away  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  According  to  one  account, 
he  fell  upon  his  own  sword  (1  Sau.  xxxi.  4). 
According  to  another  account  (which  may  b« 
reconciled  with  the  former  by  supposing  that  it 
describes  a  later  incident),  an  Amalekite*  came  up  at 
the  moment  of  his  death-wound  (whether  from 
himself  or  the  enemy),  and  found  him  "  fallen," 
but  leaning  on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).  Th« 
dizziness  of  death  was  gathered  over  him  (LXX.. 
2  Sam.  i.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive;  and  he  wn> 
at  his  own  request,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the 
Amalekite,  who  took  of)'  his  royal  diadem  and  brace- 
let, and  <-arried  the  news  to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  7-10). 
Not  till  then,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  14, 
§7),  did  the  fiuthful  armour-bearer  fall  on  bis  sword 
and  die  with  him  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  5).  The  body  o« 
being  found  by  the  Philistines  wa  strip(>ed,  and 
decapitated.     The  armour  was  sent  uto  the  Philia- 


I  This  Is  placed  by  Josephus  as  the  climax  of  bis  guilt 
ttontcH  on  by  the  Intoxication  of  power  ( Jn(.  ti.  13,  ^T). 

'  His  Gcmpiuiions  were  Abner  and  Anuisa  {StJtr 
'jUtrn.  Moyor.  492).  ' 

*  W'htin  ^^  l»t  beard  of  Samuel  be  was  mowiilnc  tar.  I 
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pot  hating.  SauL    Had  the  maasacre  of  the  prlee«i  aaJ 
the  !«  ntecuUon  of  David  (xix.  IH)  allenatrd  bim  f 

*  itparuri)!'  jiirAotSa  (Joa.  Ant.  vi.  U.  \i'i). 

•  AoeonUnff  to  Ihe  Jawl'h  tradlttoa  {iwnjt,  Qu.  ffJt 
adliicX  he  waaUMMBOf  OoaK. 
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SAVJOUB.  The  following  nrtice,  to^fiMr  with 
the  one  on  the  SON  OF  (ioo,  tbims  the  conipitoicnt 
to  the  hte  of  our  Lord  JksusChrism-.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  1039.]  An  explanation  is  fii-st  given  of  tLi 
\cord  "  Saviour,"  ami  then  of  His  icnrk  of  ."silvrtion, 
as  unfolded  and  taught  in  the  New  Tesfjimeut.  [S«e 
also  .Messiah.] 

I.  Tmk  Word  Saviour. — The  teita  «'  Saviour," 
as  applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  represents  the 
Greek  soter  (aru-Htp),  which  in  turn  represent* 
<;ei-tain  derivatives  from  the  Hebrew  root  yAsICa 
(ytJ"),  particularly  the  participle  of  the  Hiphil 
form  rnoshCa  Cy^KHO),  which  is  usually  rendered 
"Saviour"  in  the  A.V.  (e.g.  Is.  xlvi.  1.5,  xlix. 
26).  In  considering  the  trl^e  import  of  "  Saviour," 
it  is  essential  for  us  to  examine  the  original  terms 
answering  to  it,  including  in  our  view  the  use 
o(  soter  in  the  LXX.,  whence  it  was  more  immedi- 
ately derived  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  further  noticing  the  cognate  terms  "  to  save " 
and  "  salvation,"  which  express  respectively  the 
action  and  the  results  of  the  Saviour's  office.  1.  The 
first  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  tei-m  soter  is 
of  more  frequent  orcuirence  in  the  LXX.  than  the 
term  "Saviour"  in  the  A.  V,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  represents  not  only  the  word  mos/ii'a 
above-mentioned,  but  also  very  frequently  the 
nouns  yeslia  (yK*')  and  ySshi.'dh  (HV-IK'^J,  which, 
though  properly  expressive  of  the  abstract  notion 
"  salvation,"  are  yet  sometimes  used  in  a  conciete 
sense  for  "  Saviour."  We  may  cite  as  an  example 
Is.  Ixii.  11,  "Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh,  /lis 
rewaid  is  with  him,"  where  evidently  "  salvation  " 
=  Saviour,  So  again  in  passages  whei-e  these 
terms  are  connected  immediately  with  the  person 
of  the  Godhead,  as  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  20,  "  the  God  our 
Saviour"  (A.V.  "God  of  our  salvation  ").  Not 
only  in  such  ca.ses  as  these,  but  in  many  others 
where  the  sense  does  not  require  it,  the  LXX.  has 
soier  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  salvation  ;"  and  thus 
the  word  "  Saviour"  was  more  familiar  to  the  ear 
of  the  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  in  our  Lord's 
age  than  it  is  to  us.  2.  The  same  obsei-vation  holdi 
good  with  regaid  to  the  verb  adi^fit',  and  the  sub- 
stantive auTijpia,  as  used  in  the  LXX.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur 
shows  that  they  stand  as  equivalents  for  words 
conveying  the  notions  of  well-being,  succour,  p>eace, 
and  the  like.  We  have  further  to  notice  ffttrrjpia 
in  the  sense  of  recovery  of  the  bodily  health  (2  Mace, 
iii.  32),  together  with  the  etymological  connexitn 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  tenris  ffatr-fip  aui? 
(rUft-a,  to  which  St.  Paul  evidently  alludes  in  Eph. 
V.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21,  3.  If' we  turn  to  the 
Hebrew  teims,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
their  comprehensiveness.  Our  verb  "  to  save " 
implies,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  rescue  of  £  person 
from  actual  or  impending  danger.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly included  in  the  Hebrew  root  ydsh'a,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as  testified  by 
the  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  preposition  i:iin, 
(|0  ;  compai-e  the  (rwirct  a.ir6  which  the  angel  gives 
in  explanation  of  the  name  Jesus,  Matt.  i.  21). 
But  rjdsfict,  beyond  this,  expi-es-ses  assistance  and 
protection  of  every  kind — assistance  in  aggressiie 
measures,  p!x>tection  against  attack ;  and,  iii  a 
secondary  sense,   the  results  of  such  assistance — 

«  'ITiere  are  many  dther  theories,  one  of  which  maybe  I  to  have  been  a  nickname  given  to  the  Apostle  on  ar<x)un( 
toc-iitiuiied;  tliat  of  Nicephonif  (Hist.  Kcd.  ii.  37),  w(>«  |  uf  bis  insignificant  stati-.-Y  t 
treau>  I'auius  as  a  coniraatoa  of  Putiillus,  art'  wnixMni  \t  1 
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tine  cities,  as  if  in  i-etribution  fo/  the  spolkCion  of 
'joliath,  and  finally  dqwsited  in  the  temple  of 
Astai-te,  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  Canaan- 
itish  city  of  Bethshan ;  and  over  the  walls  of  the 
*ime  city  was  hung  the  naked  headless  corpsse, 
with  those  of  his  three  sons  (ver.  9,  10).  The 
head  was  deposited  (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon  (I  Chr.  x.  10).  The  corpse  was 
removed  from  Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  came  over  the 
Joi-dan  by  night,  canned  off  the  bodies,  burnt  them, 
and  buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  his  ashas  and  those  of  Jonathan  were 
removed  by  David  to  thjir  ancestral  sepulchre  at 
Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  [Mephi- 
BOsiiKTH,  p.  325a.]  [A.  P.  S.] 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  St.  Paul.  This  was 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  Apostle  felt 
some  pride  in  belonging  (liom.  xi.  1  ;  Phil.  iii.  5). 
He  himself  leads  us  to  associate  his  name  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  king,  by  the  marked  way  in  which 
he  mentions  Saul  in  his  address  at  the  Pisidian 
Antioch :  "  God  gave  unto  them  Saul  the  son  of 
Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  (Acts  xiii. 
21).  Tht.:e  iwdications  are  in  harmony  with  the 
intensely  Jewish  spirit  of  which  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  exhibits  so  many  signs.  [Paul.]  The 
early  ecclesiastical  writers  did  not  fail  to  notice  the 
prominence  thus  given  by  St.  Paul  to  his  trilie. 
TertuUian  (ado.  Marc.  v.  1)  applies  to  him  the 
dying  words  of  Jacob  on  Benjamin.  And  Jerome, 
in  his  Epitaphium  Paulae  (§8),  alluding  to  the 
preservation  of  the  six  hundred  men  of  Benjamin 
atler  the  affair  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  49),  speaks 
of  them  as  "  ti^ecentos  (sic)  viros  propter  Apostolum 
reservatos."  Compare  the  article  on  Benjamin 
[vol.  i.  190  6], 

Nothing  ceitain  is  known  about  the  change  of 
the  Apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  9), 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made.  [Paul, 
p.  736  6.]  Two  chief  conjectures*  prevail  concem- 
ing  the  change.  (1 .)  That  of  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  Seugius  Paulus, 
the  fii-st  of  his  Gentile  converts.  (2.)  That  which 
appears  due  to  Lightfoot,  that  Paulus  was  the 
Apostle's  Roman  name  as  a  citizen  of  Tareus,  na- 
turally adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biographer 
when  his  laboui-s  among  the  heathen  commenced. 
The  former  of  these  is  adopted  by  Olshausen  and 
Meyer.  It  is  also  the  view  of  Kwald  {Gesch.  vi.  41 9, 
20),  who  seems  to  consider  it  self-evident,  and  looks 
on  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  change  as 
a  jn-ooi"  tliat  it  was  so  undei-stood  by  all  the  readers 
ot  the  Acts.  However  this  may  be,  after  Saul  has 
lakec  his  place  definitively  as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentile  wjvJd,  his  Jewish  name  is  entirely  dropped. 
Two  divisions  of  his  life  are  well  marked  by  the 
use  of  the  two  names.  [J.  LI.  D.] 

SAV'ARAN  (6  ^avapdv :  JiUus  Saura,  Ava- 
nim?),  an  en-oneous  fonn  of  the  title  Avaran, 
borne  by  Kleazar  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  is 
found  in  the  common  texts  in  1  M.icc.  vi.  43, 
[Klkazer  8,  vol.  i.  p.  518.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

SA'VI'AS  (om.  in  Vat. ;  Alex.  Soouta :  om.  in 
V'ulg.).  Uzzi  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  (I  Esd.  viii.  2  ; 
:omp.  Ezr.  vii.  4). 
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tieidrj,  <ii*cty.  pro«p<»ntT,  and  h.ippinesa.  We 
■■▼  cite  as  ai  inst.-inc<<)  i>f  the  tujifressM  sense 
'J^eut.  XX.  4,  "  to  fight  tor  you  airainst  your  enemies, 
to  «y»  you ;"  of  protection  agiiinst  attAck  Is.  xxvi. 
1,  *'Mlvation  will  God  nppoint  for  walls  and  bul- 
warks;*' of  victory  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  "The  Lord 
prciervod  David,"  i.  e.  gave  him  nctory  ;  of  prca- 
perxty  aaa  happiness.  Is.  Ix.  18,  "Thou  shalt  call 
thy  w«lls  Salvation  ;"  Is.  Ixi.  10,  "  He  hath  clothed 
•ne  with  the  garments  of  salvation."  Xo  better 
jKtance  of  this  last  sense  can  be  adduced  than  the 
ciciamation  "  Hosar.na,"  meaning,  "  Save,  I  beseech 
thee,"  which  was  utt<^  r  as  a  prayer  for  God's 
blessing  on  any  joyous  occasion  '  Ps.  cxviii.  25), 
u  at  our  Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
.•ivmolopcal  connexion  of  the  terms  Hosanna  and 
Jesus  ccald  not  have  been  lost  on  the  ear  of  tlie 
Hebn^w  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15).  It  thus  appears  that 
•'.he  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  had  their  i>ositive  as 
well  as  their  ne^tive  side,  in  other  words  that  they 
expressed  the  presence  of  blessing  as  well  as  the 
alwence  of  danger,  actual  security  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval  of  insecurity.*  4.  The  historical  pei-sonages 
to  whom  the  terms  ai-e  applied  fuilher  illustrate 
this  view.  The  judges  are  styled  "  .saviours,"  as 
having  i-escued  their  couiitry  from  a  state  of  bondage 
'.ludg.  iii.  9,  15,  A.  V.  "  deliverer:"  Neh.  ix.  27); 
a  "  saviour "  was  subsequently  raised  up  in  the 
person  of  Jeroboam  II.  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Syrians  (2  K.  xiii.  5) ;  and  in  the  same  sense  Jo- 
sephus  styles  th»  deliverance  from  Egypt  a  "salva- 
tion "  (Ant.  iii.  1,  §1).  Joshua  on  the  other  hand 
verified  the  promise  contained  in  his  name  by  his 
conquests  over  the  Canaanites:  the  Loid  was  his 
helper  in  an  aggressive  sense.  Similarly  the  office 
of  the  "saviours"  promised  in  Obad.  21  was  to 
execute  vengeance  on  Edom.  The  names  Isaiah, 
Jeshua,  Ishi,  Hooea,  Hoshea,  and  lastly,  Jor> is,  are 
all  expressive  of  the  general  idea  of  assistance  from 
the  Lord.  The  Greek  sdter  was  in  a  similar  manner 
applied  in  the  double  sense  of  a  deliverer  from  foreign 
foes  as  in  the  case  of  Ptolemy  S)ter,  and  a  general 
protector,  as  in  the  numei  ou.s  instances  where  it  was 
appended  as  the  title  of  heathen  deities.  5.  There  ai-e 
numerous  indications  in  the  O.  T.  that  the  idea  of  a 
«])iritual  salvation,  to  be  effected  by  God  alone,  was 
by  no  means  forei^  to  the  mind  of  the  pious  He- 
brew. In  the  Psalms  there  are  numerous  petitions 
to  God  to  save  from  the  etl'ects  of  sin  («.  g.  xxxix. 
H,  Ixxix.  9).  Isaiah  in  particular  appropriates  the 
term  "  saviour  "  to  Jehovah  (xliii.  II),  and  con- 
nects it  with  the  notions  of  justice  and  righteousness 
(s\v.  21,  Ix.  !•?,  17):  he  adduces  it  as  the  special 
mrtnner  in  which  Jehovah  reveals  Himself  to  man 
li-.  15; :  he  hints  at  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
>'  ecting  salvation  in  passages  where  he  connects  the 
tt-rm  "  saviour  "  with  "  redeemer  "  {goil),  as  in 
xll.  14.  xlii.  26,  Ix.  It),  and  again  with  "  raiusom," 
•I  ill  xliii.  3.  Similar  notices  are  scattered  over  the 
propheti(al  looks  {e.  g.  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Hoa.  i.  7),  and 
thoiis;h  in  many  instances  these  notices  admitted  of 
a  retiei-ence  to  proximate  events  of  a  tempijral  nature, 
tin'T  evidently  looked  to  higher  things,  and  thus  fo.'"- 
teie<1  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea  of  a 
"  Sn'  lour"  who  should  far  surpass  in  hi*  achiev*- 
-  The  !.atin  laiii;n  .rc  pnawascd  In  the  cUatlcal  period 
rpprojHT  ••ini^il' 111  forlbe  Greek  ffwnfp.  This  •J»p«>«ri 
frj«j  the  InlfKltii  tion  of  the  Greek  word  Itwif  In  a  IjiUn- 
Kt  form.  »ncl  fr.im  Ciccro'i  remark  («n  \rrr.  Act.  2,  It 
1)  that  th're  was  no  one  woni  wlilib  exprp««*d  the 
i|cj  ,«i  ittliitem  dtHit.  Tacituit  (Arm.  XV.  71)  «•« 
ir,iti.~vtlm:  aiitl  Iliiiy  itxii.  !>)  nrrmlnr.     I'he  lorni  »a/- 
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ments  the  "savioui-s"  that  had  as  jct  appi'.'>r^3. 
The  mere  sound  of  the  word  would  conjure  uj 
betbie  hb  imagination  visions  of  delhei-anoe,  se- 
curity, peace,  ajid  prosperity. 

XL  The  Wobk  op  the  Saviour.  —  1.  Tht 
three  first  Evangelists,  as  we  know,  agiee  in  show- 
ing that  Jesus  unfolded  His  message  to  the  dijciples 
by  d^ees.  He  wrought  the  mi  moles  that  were  to 
be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah  ;  He  laid  down  the 
gi-eat  principles  of  the  Gospel  morality,  until  H« 
had  established  in  the  minds  of  the  Twdve  the  con- 
Aiction  that  He  was  the  Christ  of  GihI.  Then  ay 
the  clouds  of  doom  grew  darker,  and  the  malice  of 
the  Jews  became  more  intense.  He  tuined  a  new 
page  in  His  teaching.  Drawing  fiom  His  disciples 
the  confession  of  their  faith  in  Him  as  Christ,  He 
then  paissed  abruptly,  so  to  speak,  to  the  truth  that 
remained  to  "oe  leamed  in  the  last  few  months  of 
His  ministry,  that  His  work  included  suffering  as 
well  as  tciiching  i^Matt.  xvi.  20,  21).  He  was  in- 
stant in  pressing  this  unpalatable  doctrine  home  to 
His  disciples,  from  this  time  to  the  end.  Four  occa- 
sions when  He  prophesied  His  bitter  death  are  on 
recoixi,  and  they  are  probably  only  examples  out  of 
many  more  (Matt.  xvi.  21).  We  grant  that  in 
none  of  these  places  does  the  won!  "  sacrifice"  occur; 
and  that  the  mode  of  speaking  is  somewhat  obscure, 
as  addi-essed  to  minds  unprepared,  even  then,  to 
bear  the  full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  repugnant  to 
their  hopes.  But  that  He  must  (ift)  go  and  meet 
deat'n;  that  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world  are 
lei  loose  against  Him  for  a  time,  so  that  He  shall 
be  betitiyed  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivered  by  them 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scourged, 
crucitie<l,  and  slain  ;  and  that  all  this  shall  be  done 
to  achieve  a  foreseen  work,  and  accomplish  all  things 
written  of  Him  by  the  prophets — these  we  do  cer- 
tainly find.  They  invest  the  death  of  Jes-js  with  a 
peculiar  significance ;  they  set  the  mind  inquiring 
v/hat  the  meaning  can  be  of  this  hard  necessity  that 
is  laid  on  Him.  For  the  answer  we  look  to  other 
places ;  but  at  least  there  is  here  no  contradiction 
to  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  though  the  Lord  does 
not  yet  say,  "  I  bear  the  wrath  of  God  against  your 
sins  in  your  stead  ;  I  become  a  curse  for  you."  Ot 
the  two  sides  of  this  mysterious  doctrine, — thi»t 
Jesus  dies  for  us  willingly,  an<l  that  he  <lies  to  beat 
a  doom  laid  on  Him  as  of  necessity,  because  some 
one  must  bear  it, — it  is  the  latter  side  that  is  niado 
prominent.  In  all  the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  tc 
speak,  not  of  His  desire  to  die,  but  of  the  bui-dec 
laid  on  Him,  and  the  (lower  gixen  to  others  against 
Him. 

2.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  fuithir, 
there  would  hare  been  mii<-h  to  wait  for.  Itiit  tht 
series  of  aiinouucement*  in  tlicse  inssages  leads  up 
to  one  more  definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be 
denied  tiiat  the  woitls  uf  the  iiiKtitutioa  of  the 
Lonl's  Su|iper  rp««k  most  distinctly  o(  a  saaifioe. 
"  Drink  ye  .ill  of  this,  for  this  is  My  blcod  of  the 
new  covenant,"  or,  to  follow  St.  Luke,  "  the  now 
covenant  in  My  blood."  We  are  cairied  back  bv 
these  woi-ds  to  tlie  first  covenant,  to  the  ultMr  witk 
twelve  pillars,  and  the  bumt-oirerings  and  pcno» 
oHeiings  of  oxen,  and  the  blooti  of  tlie  victimi 


mtor  : '  iK)<-<t  as  a  title  of  Jupiter  In  an  ha. 

icrip'  "f  I  rajan  (Oruter.  p.  19.  .No.  5).     IM* 

was  a  t  lalliin  writers  m  (lie  muni  ailcaiiaie 

equlvitUDi  lur  OMTrtp,  though  «l|fectlarM  were  evMeMly 
ralKd  asutiMt  it  (AuKUsUn,  Sirwi.  3M>,  ^dV.  Anotbei 
t4>nn,  mlutiiicatm;  was  oMaskmalljr  osed  by  Tarfulj^ 
(lie  Keiitrr.  -Mm.  VI  •  Dt  com.  Ckr.  U> 
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kpiiiiklod  on  the  altar  and  on  tne  |)eople,  and  the 
woixls  of  Moses  as  he  sprinkled  it :  "  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  MTenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  woi-ds"  (Ex.  xxiv.). 
No  interpreter  ha-s  ever  failed  to  draw  from  these 
passages  the  true  meaning :  "  When  My  sacrifice  is 
aooomplished,  My  blood  shall  be  the  sanction  of  the 
new  covenant."  The  word  "  sacrifice"  is  wanting ; 
but  sacrifice  and  nothing  else  is  described.  And 
the  words  are  no  mere  figure  used  for  illustration, 
and  laid  aside  when  they  have  served  that  turn, 
"  I")o  this  in  i-emembrance  of  Me."  They  are  t!ie 
words  in  which  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  act 
of  Je:ius  to  the  end  of  time.  Thev  are  repixxluced 
3xacUy  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.' 25).  Then,  as 
now,  Christians  met  together,  and  by  a  solemn  act 
declared  that  they  counted  the  blood  of  Jesus  as  a 
sacrifice  wherein  a  new  covenant  was  sealed ;  and  of 
the  blood  of  tliat  sacrifice  they  partook  by  faith, 
professing  themselves  thei-eby  willing  to  enter  the 
covenant  and  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 

3.  So  far  we  have  examined  the  three  "  synoptic  " 
Gospels.  They  follow  a  historical  order.  In  the 
early  chaptei^s  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
sacrifice  is  not  found,  because  He  will  fir.-t  answer 
the  question  about  Himself,  "  Who  is  this?"  before 
he  shows  them  "What  is  His  work?"  But  at 
length  the  aunouncemtit  is  made,  enforced,  re- 
peated ;  until,  when  the  feet  of  the  betrayer  are 
ready  for  their  wicked  en-and,  a  command  is  given 
which  secures  that  the  death  of  Jesus  shdl  be 
described  for  ever  as  a  sacrifice  and  nothing  else, 
sealing  a  new  covenant,  and  carrying  good  to  many. 
Lest  tiie  doctrine  of  Atonement  should  seem  to  be 
an  afterthought,  as  indeed  De  Wette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  St.  John  pieseiTes  the  convei-sation 
with  Nicodemus,  which  took  place  early  in  the  mi- 
nistry; and  there,  under  the  figure  of  the  brazen 
serpent  lifted  up,  the  atoning  virtue  of  the  Lord's 
death  is  fully  set  forth.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  tlio 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up  ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life  "  (John  iii. 
14,  15).  As  in  this  intercessory  act,  the  image  of 
the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  (Gen.  iii.  14,  15) 
reptile  became  by  God's  decree  the  means  of  health 
to  all  who  looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jesus  in 
the  forai  of  sinful  man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people 
'Matt  xxvii.  63),  of  Antichrist  (Matt.  xii.  24; 
John  xviii.  33),  of  one  accursed  (Gal.  iii.  13),  be- 
come the  means  of  our  salvation  ;  so  that  whoever 
fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of  faith  on  him  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  Thei-e  is  even  a  sig- 
nifi<-ance  in  the  word  "lifted  up;"  the  Lord  used 
probably  the  word  t\p1,  which  in  older  Hebrew- 
meant  to  lift  up  in  the  widest  sense,  but  began  in 
the  Aiamaic  to  have  the  restricted  meaning  of  lift- 
nig  up  for  punishment.'*  With  Christ  the  lifting 
up  was  a  seeming  disgrace,  a  true  triumph  and 
elevation.  But  the  context  in  which  these  vei-ses 
occur  is  as  inipoitant  as  the  vei-ses  themselves.  Ni- 
codemus comes  as  an  inquirer ;  he  is  told  that  a  man 
must  be  bom  again,  and  then  he  is  directed  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  the  means  of  that  regeneration. 
The  earnest  gaze  of  the  wounded  soul  is  to  be  the 
condition  of  its  cure  ;  and  that  gaze  is  to  be  turaed, 
not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the  Temple, 
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but  on  the  Cross.  This,  then,  is  no  passing  alin- 
siou,  but  it  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  teacoij^ 
addressed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Anothei-  passage  claims  a  reverent  attention — 
"  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever, 
and  the  bresui  that  I  will  give  is  My  fiesh,  which  1 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  "  (John  vi.  51). 
He  is  the  bread ;  and  He  will  give  the  bread.*  H 
His  presence  on  eaiih  were  the  expected  food,  it 
was  given  ali^ady  ;  but  would  He  speak  of  "drink- 
ing His  blood"  (ver.  53),  which  can  only  refer  to 
the  dead?  It  is  on  the  Cross  that  He  will  afl'ord 
this  food  to  His  disciples.  We  grant  that  tliis  whole 
passage  has  occasioned  as  much  disputing  among 
Christian  commentators  as  it  did  among  the  Jews 
who  heard  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason, —  for  the  hard- 
ness of  the  saying.  But  there  stands  the  saying  ; 
and  no  candid  person  can  refuse  to  see  a  reference 
in  it  to  the  death  of  Him  that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  well  been  called  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  offered  by  our  High  Priest, 
tliere  is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  alleged  m 
evidence  to  one  who  thinks  that  any  woi-d  applied 
by  Jesus  to  His  disciples  and  Himself  must  bear  in 
both  cases  precisely  the  same  sense,  but  which  is 
really  pertinent  to  this  inquiry ; — "  Sanctify  them 
through  Thy  truth  :  Thy  woixl  is  tmth.  As  Thou 
hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent 
them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sane 
tify  Myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth  "  (John  xvii.  17-19).  The  woi-tl 
ayid^tiy,  "  sanctify,"  "  consecrate,"  is  used  in  the 
Septuagint  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice  (Levit.  xxii. 
2),  suid  for  the  dedication  of  a  man  to  the  Divine 
service  (Num.  iii.  15).  Here  the  present  tense, 
"  I  consecrate,"  used  in  a  discourse  in  which  our 
Lord  says  He  is  "  no  more  in  the  world,"  is  con- 
clusive against  the  interpretation  "I  dedicate  My 
It'fe  to  thee;"  for  life  is  over.  No  self-dedication, 
except  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of  as  pre- 
sent. "  I  dedicate  Myself  to  Thee,  in  My  death, 
that  these  may  be  a  people  consecrated  to  Thee ; " 
such  is  the  great  thought  in  this  sublime  passage, 
which  suits  well  with  His  other  declaration,  that 
the  blood  of  His  sacrifice  sprinkles  them  for  a  new 
covenant  with  God.  To  the  gi-eat  majority  of  ex- 
positors from  Chrysostom  and  Cyril,  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  through  the  death  of  Jesus  is  asserted 
in  these  vei'ses. 

The  Redeemer  has  already  described  Himself  aa 
the  Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  His  life  for  the 
sheep  (John  x.  11,  17,  18),  taking  care  to  distin- 
guish His  death  from  that  of  one  who  dies  against 
his  will  in  striving  to  compass  some  other  aim : 
"  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay 
down  My  life  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man 
taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself. 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again." 

Other  passages  that  relate  to  His  death  will  orcur 
to  the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  corjj  of 
wheat  that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fniit 
(John  X.  24),  is  explained  by  His  own  words  eko- 
where,  where  He  says  that  He  came  "  to  minister, 
and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  "  (Matt. 
XX.  28). 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  Himself.     What 


•  Sf.Tholnck,  and  Knapp(Oj>taci(Za,  p.2n).  The  trea-  So  TertuUlan  seems  to  have  read  "  Panis quern  ego  Aedero 
UbC  ot  Knupp  on  ibis  discourse  is  valuable  throughout.         pro  salute  mundi  caro  mea  est."    The  sense  U  tb^  umu 
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isy  His  witiietiMiK  of  Him  ?  "  Ik'hold  the  Lamb  of 
Gou,"  »ays  til*  Baptist,  "  whicp.  taketh  awav  tht- 
UD  of  the  woiid"  (John  i.  29).  Coinmeuiators 
ditfer  alKtutthe  nllusiou  implied  in  that  name.  But 
take  any  one  of  their  opinions,  and  a  sncnticc  is 
irapli-id.  Is  it  till  Paschal  lamb  that  is  referred 
to  i — Is  it  tlie  Iamb  of  the  daily  saci  iHee  ?  Either 
way  the  dmith  of  the  victim  is  brought  before  us. 
liut  the  allusion  in  all  probability  is  to  the  well- 
knovn  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.),  to  the  Lamb 
brought  to  the  slaughter,  who  boi-e  our  griefs  and 
csirneil  our  soitows.^ 

5.  The  Apostles  afler  the  Resun-ection  preach  no 
moi'al  system,  but  a  belief  in  and  Jove  of  Christ, 
the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  they 
repent,  men  shall  obtain  salvation.  This  was  Peter's 
preaching  on  tlie  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.) ;  and  he 
appealed  boldly  to  the  Prophets  on  the  gi-ound  of 
an  expectation  of  a  suffering  Mi-ssiah  (Acts  iii.  18). 
Philip  traced  out  tor  the  Kunuch,  in  that  picture 
of  sutfering  holiness  in  the  well-known  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  lineaments  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Acts 
viii. ;  Isai.  liii.).  Thd  firet  sermon  to  a  Gentile 
household  proclaimed  Christ  slain  and  risen,  and 
added  "  Uiat  through  His  name  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  shall  receive  rernissiuu  of  tins"  (Acts  x.). 
Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  "a  Saviour  Jesus"  (Acts 
xiii.  23) ;  "  through  this  Man  is  preached  unto  you 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  Him  all  that  believe 
ai"e  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  r^ot 
be  justified  by  the  I.aw  of  Moses"  (Acts  xiii.  38,  Z9). 
At  Thessalonica  all  that  we  learn  of  this  Apostls's 
preaching  is  "  that  Christ  must  neeus  have  suffered 
and  risen  again  from  the  dead  ;  and  that  this  Jesus, 
whom  I  preach  unco  you,  is  Christ"  (Actsxvii.  3). 
Before  Agrippa  he  declai'ed  that  he  had  preached 
always  '*  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  He 
ithould  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead  " 
(Acts  xxvi.  23);  and  it  was  this  declaration  that 
convinces  his  royal  hearer  that  he  was  a  crazed 
fanatic.  The  account  of  the  first  founding  of  the 
Church  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  concise  and 
fi  itgraentary  ;  and  sometimes  we  have  haixlly  any 
nieuiis  of  judging  what  place  the  sutferings  of  Jesus 
held  in  the  toaching  of  the  A|)ostles;  but  when  we 
vvsui  that  they  "  preached  Jesus,"  or  the  like,  it  is 
July  fair  to  infer  fiom  other  {Kussages  that  the 
(,'ros8  of  Christ  was  never  concealed,  whether  Jews, 
or  (jreeks,  or  barbaiians  were  the  listeners.  And  this 
very  pertinacity  shows  how  much  weight  they 
attiiched  to  the  fiicts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  They 
did  not  merely  re))eat  in  ench  new  place  the  pure 
morality  of  Jesus  as  He  uttei«d  it  in  th<e  Seimou  on 
the  Mount:  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  i-ecord. 
They  took  in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon, 
the  fact  that  a  certain  Jew  crucified  afar  off  in  Je- 
rusalem w:is  the  Son  of  (>od,  who  had  died  to  save 
men  from  their  sins ;  and  they  otl'ered  to  all  alike 
an  interest,  through  faith,  in  the  i-eeun'ection  from 
the  doiid  of  this  outcast  of  His  own  people.  No 
wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks,  judging  in  their 
worldly  way,  tiioiight  this  strain  of  preaching  came 
of  folly  or  mailiii'>»,  and  turned  from  what  they 
thought  unmeaning  jargon. 

6.  We  are  able  to  complete  from  the  Kpistles  oifr 
account  of  the  teacliing  of  the  Apostles  on  the  doc- 
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ti-ine  of  Atciemet.t.  "The  Man  Chri>t  Jesus"  u 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  fcr  in  Him  th« 
human  nature,  in  its  sinless  purity,  is  I.flcd  up  to 
the  Divine,  so  that  He,  exempt  from  guilt,  cao 
plead  for  the  guilty  (1  Tim  ii.  5;  1  John  ii.  1,2; 
Heb.  vii.  25).  Thus  He  is  the  second  Adam  that 
shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the  fii«t ;  the  interests  ot 
men  are  bound  up  in  Him,  since  He  has  power  tc 
take  them  all  into  Himself  (Eph.  v.  29,  30 ;  Horn- 
xii.  5;  1  Cor.  xv.  22;  Rom.  v.  12,  17).  This 
salvation  was  provided  by  the  Father,  to  "  reconcile 
us  to  Himself"  (2  Cor.  v.  18),  to  whom  the  name 
of  "  Saviour  "  thus  belongs  (Luke  i.  47) ;  and  our 
i^edemption  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  love  of  God  to 
us  (1  John  iv.  10).  Not  less  is  it  a  proof  of  the 
love  of  Jesus,  since  He  fi'eely  lays  down  His  life  for 
us — ofl'ei-s  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable  of  pur- 
chasing all  the  lost  (1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  Eph. 
i.  7.  Comp.  Matt.  xx.  28).  But  there  is  another 
side  of  the  ti-uth  more  (minful  to  our  natural  reason. 
How  came  this  exhibition  of  Divine  love  to  be 
needed  ?  Because  wnith  had  already  gone  out 
against  man.  The  clouds  of  God's  anger  gathered 
thick  over  the  whole  human  i-ace  ;  they  dischaiged 
themselves  on  Jesus  only.  God  has  made  Him  to 
be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  21} ;  He 
is  made  "  a  curse  "  (a  thing  accureed)  for  us,  that 
the  cui-se  that  hangs  over  us  may  be  removed  (Gal. 
i;i.  13):  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree  ( 1  Pet.  ii.  24).  There  are  those  who  would 
s(-e  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine  o^ 
the  Divine  love;  but  the  muttering  thunders  of 
Divine  wrath  against  sin  ai'e  heard  there  also ;  and 
He  who  alone  was  no  child  of  wrath,  meets  the 
Ehock  of  the  thundei-stoi-m,  becomes  a  curse  for  us, 
and  a  vessel  of  wi  ath ;  and  the  rays  of  love  break 
out  of  that  thunder-gloom,  and  shine  on  the  bowe<l 
head  of  Him  who  hangs  on  the  Cross,  dead  for  our 
sins. 

We  have  spoken,  and  adnsedly,  as  if  the  New 
Testament  were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in 
haiTOony  with  itself.  That  there  are  In  the  New 
Testament  different  types  of  the  one  tiue  dcctriue, 
may  be  admitted  without  peril  to  the  doctrine. 
The  principal  types  aie  four  in  number. 

7.  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement ;  but  this  admission  do««  not  amount  to 
so  much  a*  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key- 
note of  the  Epistle  is  t'.«»t  the  Gospel  is  the  Ijiw 
made  perfect,  and  that  it  is  a  practical  moral  system, 
in  which  man  finds  himself  free  to  keep  the  Divine 
law.  But  with  him  Chiist  is  no  mere  Lawgiver 
appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish  system.  He  knows 
that  Eliaa  is  a  man  like  himself,  but  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  he  cpcaks  in  a  different  spirit.  He  (j»Jls 
himeelf  "  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Loi-d  Jesus 
Christ,"  who  is  "  the  Ix)ixl  of  Glory."  He  spenln 
of  the  Woi-d  of  Truth,  of  which  Jesus  has  been  the 
utterer.  He  knows  that  faith  in  the  Lord  of  Glory 
is  inconsistent  with  tim^-serving  and  "  respect  of 
peiiwns"  (James  i.  1,  ii.  1,  i.  18).  "There  is  ono 
Lawgiver,"  he  sars,  "  who  is  able  to  save  and  to 
destroy"  (James  ir.  12);  and  this  refers  no  doubt 
to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  he  holds  up  as  a 
motive  to  obedience  (James  v.   7-9).     These  aud 


''  Sec  th's  passaKe  discuiuwd  fully  in  tlie  ncitrii  of  Meyer, 
U>iilC«  (Hibelvtrke),  und  Allord.  The  n'rerence  to  Ibe 
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iik«  erpressions  remove  this  Kpistle  f&r  out  of  the 
sphere  of  Kbionitish  tenchinp;.  The  inspired  writer 
•ses  the  Sut'ur,  in  the  Father's  fi^iorj,  preparing 
t3  latum  tr  judge  the  quick  and  dead.  He  puts 
%)rth  Christ  as  Propliet  and  King,  for  he  makes 
Hiaa  Teacher  and  Judge  of  the  world ;  but  the 
ofl^.ce  of  the  Priest  he  doer  not  dwell  on.  Far  be 
it  from  us  tc  saj  that  he  knows  it  not.  Something 
must  have  taken  place  before  he  could  ti'eat  his 
hearers  with  confidence,  as  free  a'eatures,  able  to  re- 
sist temptations,  and  even  to  meet  temptations  with 
joy.  He  ti-eut*  "  your  faith  "  as  something  founded 
already,  not  to  be  prepared  by  this  Fpistle  (James 
i.  2,  3,  21).  His  pui-pose  is  a  purely  practical  one. 
There  is  no  intention  to  unfold  a  Christology,  such 
AS  that  which  makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  so 
valuable.  Assuming  that  Jesus  has  manifested 
Hinxself,  and  begotten  anew  the  human  race,  he 
seeks  to  make  them  pray  with  undivided  hearts, 
and  be  considemte  to  the  poor,  and  strive  with  lusts, 
for  which  they  and  not  God  are  i«sponsible ;  and 
bridle  their  tongues,  and  show  their  ti-uits  by  theii- 
works.* 

8.  In  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord  is  consected  strictly  with 
that  of  His  work  as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The 
frequent  mention  of  His  sufferings  shows  the  pro- 
minent place  he  would  give  them ;  and  he  puts 
forwai-d  as  the  ground  of  his  own  right  to  teach , 
that  he  was  "  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ " 
(1  Pet.  V.  1).  The  atoning  virtue  of  those  suf- 
ferings he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphasis ;  and 
not  less  so  on  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Atone- 
ment on  the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again 
and  again  that  Christ  died  for  us  (1  Pet.  ii.  21, 
iii.  18,  iv.  1) ;  that  He  baie  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree'  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  He baie  them  ; 
and  what  does  this  phrase  suggest,  but  the  goat 
that  "shall  bear"  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
into  the  land  that  was  not  inhabited  ?  (Lev.  xvi. 
22)  or  else  the  feeling  the  consequences  of  sin,  as 
thewoixl  is  used  elsewhere  (Lev.  xx.  17,  19)?  We 
have  to  choose  between  the  cognate  ideas  of  sacri- 
fice and  substitution.  Closely  allied  with  these 
statements  are  those  which  connect  moral  refonna- 
tioD  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  bai-e  our  sins 
that  we  might  live  unto  righteousness.  His  death 
is  our  life.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with  a  self- 
satisfied  contemplation  of  our  redeemed  state,  but 
to  live  a  life  worthy  of  it  (1  Pet.  ii.  21-25,  iii. 
15-18).  In  these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is 
contained ;  we  are  justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus, 
who  bore  our  sins  that  we  might  be  sanctified  and 
renewed  to  a  life  of  godliness.  And  fi'om  this 
Apostle  we  hear  again  the  name  of  "  the  Lamb," 
as  well  as  from  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the  passage 
CI  iTiiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmistakeable 
claar^ess.  We  are  redeemed  "  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Cnij*.,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot**  (1  Pet.  i.  18,  19,  with  Is.  liii.  7). 
Every  woid  canies  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  sacrificial  system  :  the  spotless  victim,  the 
relea-^  from  sin  by  its  blood  (elsewhere,  i.  2,  by 
the  sjmiikliTig  of  its  blood),  are  here ;  not  the  type 
»iid  shudow,  but  the  truth  of  them  ;  not  a  cere- 
moDval  purgation,  but  an  effectual  reconcilement  of 
fsan  and  God. 


•  Sec  NeaixJer,  PJUivruny,  b.  vl.  c.  3 ;  Schmld.  Tkecioffie 
ier  .V.  r,  part  ii. ;  and  Domer,  Chrittologit.  1.  95. 
'  If  there  were  any  doust  that  "for  us"  (vn-ep  inivv) 
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<>.  In  the  inspireo  wntings  of  John  ue  ireKrueli 
at  once  with  the  en.phatic  statements  as  to  the 
Divine  nnd  human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right  beliftf 
in  the  incarnation  is  the  test  of  a  Christian  man 
(1  John  IV.  2;  John  i.  14;  2  J(  hn  7) ;  we  must 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  ind 
that  He  is  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil  (1  John  iii.  8).  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
He  who  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  the  One  who  alone 
has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  seen  the 
things  that  human  eyes  have  never  seen,  and  has 
come  to  declare  them  unto  us  (1  John  i.  2,  iv.  14 ; 
John  i.  14-18\  This  Person,  at  once  Divine  and 
human,  is  "  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  our 
"  Advocate  with  the  Father,"  sent  into  the  world 
"  that  we  might  live  through  Him ;"  and  the 
means  was  His  laying  down  His  life  for  us,  which 
should  make  us  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  hiethren  (1  John  ii.  1,  2,  iv.  9,  10,  v.  11-13, 
iii.  16,  v.  6,  i.  7  ;  John  xi.  51).  And  the  moral 
efl'ect  of  His  redemption  is,  that  "  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleauseth  us  from  all  sin  "  ( 1  John 
i.  7).  The  intimate  connexion  between  His  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  his  Fii-st 
Epistle:  "Whosoever  is  bora  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin"  (1  John  iii.  9).  As  with  St.  Peter, 
so  with  St.  John ;  evei-y  point  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  comes  out  with  abundant  clearness. 
The  substitution  of  another  who  can  bear  our  sins, 
for  us  who  cannot ;  the  sufferings  and  death  as  the 
means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  thereby, 
and  our  pi'ogress  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  oui 
justification. 

10.  To  follow  out  as  fully,  in  the  more  volumi- 
nous writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  passages  that  speaJt 
of  our  salvation,  would  far  transgiiess  the  limits  of 
our  paper.  Man,  aixoi-ding  to  this  Apostle,  is  a 
transgressor  of  the  Law.  His  conscience  tells  him 
that  he  cannot  act  up  to  that  Law  which,  the  Siune 
conscience  admits,  is  Divine,  and  binding  upon  him. 
Through  the  old  dispensations  man  remained  in 
this  condition.  Even  the  Law  of  Moses  could  not 
justify  him :  it  only  by  its  strict  behests  held  up  a 
mirror  to  conscience  that  its  frailness  might  be 
seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our 
Father  who  had  never  forgotten  us ;  given  to,  not 
desenred  by  us.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and 
God  by  dying  on  the  Cross  for  them,  and  bearing 
their  punishment  in  their  stead  8  (2  Cor.  v.  14-21 ; 
Kom.  V.  6-8).  He  is  "a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood"  (Rom.  iii,  25.  26.  Compare 
Lev.  xvi.  15.  'Watrripiov  means  "  victin>  fox 
expiation"):  woi-ds  which  most  people  will  fini 
unintelligible,  except  in  reference  to  the  OK  esta- 
ment  and  its  sacrifices.  He  is  the  ransom,  or  price 
paid,  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  all  iniquity 
(Titus  ii.  14).  The  wrath  of  God  was  against 
man,  but  it  did  not  fall  on  man.  God  made  His 
Son  '•  to  be  sin  for  us  "  though  He  knew  no  sin, 
and  Jesus  sufi'ei-ed  though  men  had  sinned.  By 
this  act  God  and  man  were  reconciled  (Kom.  t.  10; 
2  Cor.  V.  18-20;  Eph.  ii.  16;  CoL  i.  21).  On 
the  side  of  man,  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience  ;  on  the  sid« 
of  God,  that  terrible  wrath  of  His,  which  is  re- 
vealed f  om  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  is  turned  away  ( Kom.  i. 


t  These  two  passages  are  decisive  as  to  tne  fact  of  sub 
stitution :  they  might  be  fortilied  with  many  others. 
•■  sail  stronger  in  1  Tim.  it  6,  "  ransom  instead  of* 


Mpans  ••  in  our  stead"  (spe  »er  T. )  ♦hig24lii  vcnt«,  which    (i>n,\vr(>ov).  Also  Eph.  i.  7  (iiroAvrpwais) ;  1  Cor.  vi.  %• 
elfuJii::  the  formef,  wou!a  set  ;t  »t  njst.  i  vi;.  ij 
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iS.  T.  9;  1  Tlies*.  i.  10).  The  qnestion  whMh«- 
w>  are  rwonciled  to  Cod  only,  or  God  is  also  re- 
eon(  iled  to  us,  mitrht  be  discussed  on  deep  meta- 
f;hv.>ical  grounds;  but  we  purposely  leave  that  on 
one  side,  content  to  show  tliat  at  all  eventa  the  in- 
tention of  God  to  punish  man  is  averted  by  this 
"  propitiation  "  and  "  reconcilement." 

11.  Diflei-ent  views  are  held  about  the  author- 
ih'p  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  modem 
critics;  but  its  numerous  j)oints  of  contact  with 
thf  other  Kpistles  of  St.  Paul  must  be  recognized. 
ill  both  the  incompleteness  of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on  ; 
redemption  from  sin  and  guilt  is  what  religion  has 
to  do  for  men,  and  this  the  I.aw  failed  to  secure. 
In  both,  reconciivation  and  forgiveness  and  a  new 
moral  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fi'uits  of  the 
work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans, 
I'aul  shows  that  the  Law  failed  to  justify,  and 
that  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  must  be  the  gi-ound 
of  justitication.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
aame  result  follows  from  an  argument  rather  dif- 
ferent :  all  that  the  Jewish  system  aimed  to  do  is 
accomplished  in  Chri.'^l  in  a  far  more  perfect  manner. 
The  Gospe'  has  a  letter  Priest,  more  effectual  sacri- 
fices, a  more  profound  peace.  In  the  one  Kpistle 
the  I>aw  seems  set  aside  wholly  for  the  system  of 
I'aith  ;  in  the  other  the  Law  is  exalted  and  glorified 
in  its  Gospel  shape ;  but  the  aim  i»  precisely  the 
s:ime — to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Law  and  the 
effectual  fruit  of  ti/e  Gosj>el. 

12.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  effects  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  continuous  and  consistent.  Are 
the  tieclanitions  of  our  Lord  about  Himself  the 
>:ime  as  those  of  James  and  Peter,  John  and  Paul  ? 
.lud  are  those  of  the  .Apostles  cousiKtent  with  each 
other  ?  The  several  points  ot"  this  mysterious  trans- 
action may  be  thus  roughly  described: — 

1.  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem 
lost  and  imined  man  from  sin  ami  death,  and  the 
Son  willingly  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  sen'ant 
tor  this  puipose ;  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son 
Donifested  their  love  for  us. 

2.  God  the  Father  Liid  upon  His  Son  the  weight 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  He  bare  in 
His  own  Ixxly  the  wrath  which  men  must  else  have 
Uirne,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for 
tiiem  ;  and  thus  the  Atonement  wjia  a  manifestation 
of  Divine  ju.sti(«. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  Atonement  thus  wrought  is, 
that  man  is  placed  in  a  new  position,  freeil  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness ;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ought  to  work 
IB  .ill  the  hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience,  and 
wi  ^If-saj.-nfi**. 

In  shorter  words,  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ  IS  a  proof  of  Divine  lore,  and  of  Diviae  jtistice, 
and  is  for  us  a  document  o{  obedience. 

Of  tlie  four  gie;it  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these 
ixiiut.s.  Pefer,  the  "  witness  of  the  sufliprings  of 
Cfiiist."  tells  us  that  we  are  redeemeii  with  tJie 
Hoo<i  of  Jesus,  IV  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
witho'it  spot ;  siiys  that  Christ  bnre  our  sins  in  His 
?wn  iioiiy  en  the  tree.  If  we  "  have  tasted  that 
the  Luiti  IS  giTviious  "  ( 1  Pet.  ii.  3),  we  must  not 
r°*t  sati*ty?d  '.vith  a  contempliition  of  our  redeemed 
state,  but  r.:ust  live  a  lite  woithy  of  it  No  one 
c<in  well  doubt,  who  ie:tds  the  two  Kpistles,  that 
the  love  of  Gotl  and  Christ,  mid  the  justice  of  (Jod, 
ind  the  duties  thereby  l:iid  on  us,  all  have  their 
vJno  in  tlem;  but  the  love  is  low  dwell  mi  tii«a 
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iV  justice,  whilst  the  most  prominent  idea  of"  all  ii 
the  moral  and  practical  working  of  tlie  Cross  o< 
Christ  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  St.  John,  again,  all  thiiee  points  find  phoe. 
That  Jesus  willingly  laid  down  His  litis  for  us,  and 
is  an  advoaite  with  the  Father ;  that  He  is  also  the 
propitiation,  the  suffering  sacrifice,  for  our  8.n»  , 
and  that  the  blooa  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin,  for  that  whoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin  ;  all  are  put  forward,  llie  death 
of  Christ  is  both  justice  and  love,  both  a  pi-o- 
pitiation  and  an  act  of  loving  self-snireiider  ;  hit 
the  moral  effect  upon  us  is  more  pnxninent  e^ei 
than  these. 

In  the  Kpistles  of  Paul  the  thiee  elements  aie  all 
present.  In  such  enpi-essions  as  a  ransom,  a  pro- 
pitiation, who  was  "  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  waa 
tiimed  away,  are  presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wrath 
alone.  "The  love  of  Christ  constiaineth  us;  be- 
cause we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  ditJ  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead :  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceioith  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and 
rose  again "  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15).  Love  in  Him 
b^ets  love  in  us,  and  in  our  reconciled  state  the 
holiness  which  we  could  not  practise  before  become* 
easy. 

The  i^ea-sons  for  not  finding  fiom  St.  James  similar 
evidence,  we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Now  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  sem- 
blance of  contiadiction  between  the  Apostles  and 
their  Master  ?  In  none  of  them.  In  the  Gospels, 
as  in  the  Kpistles,  Jesus  is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice 
and  victim,  diaining  a  cup  from  which  His  human 
nature  shrank,  feeling  in  Himselfa  sense  of  de.solatio 
such  as:  we  fail  utterly  to  comprehend  on  a  the...y 
of  human  motives.  Yet  no  one  takes  from  Him 
H^  j-ecious  redeeming  life;  He  lays  it  down  ot 
Himself,  out  of  His  great  love  for  men.  But  men 
are  to  deny  tliemselves,  and  take  up  their  cross  and 
in-ad  in  His  steps.  They  are  Mis  friends  only  if 
they  keep  Hjs  commands  and  follow  His  footsteps. 

We  must  consider  it  proved  th;;t  these  thi-ee 
points  or  moments  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
.New  Testament.  What  is  there  about  this  teaching 
that  has  provokeil  in  time*  past  and  pre>ent  so 
much  disputation?  Not  the  hjirdness  of  the  doc- 
trine,— for  none  of  the  theories  put  in  its  plm-e 
ai^e  any  easier, — but  its  want  of  logical  comj.lete- 
ness.  Sketched  out  for  us  in  a  few  broad  lines,  it 
tempts  tlie  mncj  to  fill  it  in  and  lend  it  colour: 
and  we  do  not  always  remember  that  the  handk 
that  attempt  this  are  trying  to  make  a  mjt:£i7 
into  a  theory,  an  infinite  truth  into  a  finite  cn<, 
and  to  Induce  the  great  thiiup  of  God  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  little  field  of  view.  To  whom 
was  the  ransom  paid  ?  Wliat  was  Satan't  sl..ire  ot 
the  ti-anaaction  ?  How  can  one  suf!i;r  for  enutnei  ? 
How  oould  the  Redeemer  be  miseiable  when  He 
was  confciods  that  His  work  vim  one  whi(h  c.u!4 
bring  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race?  Yet 
this  (t>odition  of  indefiniteiieas  is  one  which  is  h>i- 
posed  on  us  in  the  reception  of  every  myster/: 
prayer,  the  inoimation,  tlie  immortality  of  the  sc  d, 
are  ail  subjecU  that  p^uis  far  beyond  our  range  a4 
thought.  And  here  we  see  the  wis<lom  of  Gwd  is 
connecting  so  ck^sely  our  redemption  with  om 
ivfoimatioD.  If  the  object  were  to  give  \»  a  coin, 
pleti  theory  of  salvatwn,  no  doubt  tliere  would  W 
in  the  liible  much  to  seek.  The  theoiy  i'  gathriW 
by  iiagmeiits  out  of  miiny  an  exhortaUou  aud  wane 
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lag;  iiowh«r«>  does  it  stand  out  entire,  and  without 
digital  Haw.  But  if  wc  assume  that  the  New  Tes- 
f<itiit-Dt  is  written  for  the  guidance  of  sinful  hearts, 
Me  Hud  a  wonderful  aptness  for  that  particular  end. 
Jebus  is  proclaimed  as  the  solace  of  our  fears,  as 
the  tounder  of  our  moral  life,  as  the  restorer  of  our 
lost  relation  with  our  Father.  If  He  had  a  cross, 
there  u  a  cross  for  us ;  if  He  pleased  not  Himself, 
let  us  deny  ourselves ;  if  He  suflcred  for  sin,  let  us 
hate  sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  be,  What 
Jo  all  these  mysteries  mean  ?  but.  Are  these 
thoughts  really  such  as  will  serve  to  guide  our  life 
«nd  to  assuage  our  terrors  in  the  hour  cf  death  ? 
The  answer  is  twofold — one  from  history  and  one 
from  experience.  The  preaching  of  the  Cross  of 
the  Lord  even  in  this  simple  fsishion  converted  the 
world.  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the  ground  of 
any  definite  hope  that  we  find  in  oui-selves,  of  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  of  eveilastmg  life. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  to  examine  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  or  to 
answer  the  niotlern  objections  uiged  against  it.  For 
these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's 
Essay  on  the  "  Death  of  Christ,"  in  Aids  to  Faith, 
which  also  contains  the  substance  of  the  present 
article.  [W.  T.] 

SAW.»  E^ptian  saws,  so  far  as  has  yet 
been  discovered,  were  single-handed,  though  St. 
Jerome  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  circular  saws. 
As  is  the  case  in  modem  Oriental  saws,  the  teeth 
usually  incline  towards  the  handle,  instead  of  away 
from  it  like  oui*s.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  bronze 
blades,  apparently  attached  to  the  handles  by  lea- 
thern thongs,  but  some  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum  have  their  blades  let  into  them  like  our 
knives.  A  double-handed  iron  saw  has  been  found 
at  Nimrild  ;  and  double  saws  strained  with  a  cord, 
such  as  modern  cai-penters  use,  were  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  In  sawing  wood  the  Egyptians  placed 
the  wood  perpendicularly  in  a  sort  of  frame,  and  cut 
it  downwards.  No  evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  the 
saw  applied  to  stone  in  Egypt,  nor  without  the 
double-handed  saw  does  it  seem  likely  that  this 
should  be  the  case ;  but  we  read  of  sawn  stones 
used  in  the  Temple.  (IK.  vii.  9 ;  Ges.  Thes.  305  ; 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  ii.  114,  119;  Brit.  Mus. 
Egyp.  Room,  No.  6046;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab. 
p.  195 ;  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Is,  xxriii.  27.)  The 
saws  "under"  or  "in"''  which  David  is  said 
to  have  placed  his  captives  were  of  ii-on.  The 
3xpression  in  2  Sam.  xii.  '6' ,  does  not  necessarily 
raply  torture,  but  the  word  "  cut  "in  1  Chr. 
XX.  3,  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise.  (Ges. 
Thes.  p.  1326 ;  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  xii.  and 
1  Chr.  XX.)  A  case  of  sawing  asunder,  by  placing 
the  criminal  between  boards,  and  then  beginning 
at  the  head,  is  mentioned  by  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  254. 
(See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "Sena.")  [Handicraft; 
Punishment].  [H.  W.  P.] 

SCAPE-GOAT.    [Atonement,  Day  of.] 

SCARLET.    [Colours.] 

SCEPTRE  (t33K').  The  Hebrew  tern  shehet, 
like  its  Greek  equivalent  (TKTJ-irrpov,  and  our  deri- 
rative  sceptre,  originally  meant  a  rod  or  staff.  It 
was  thence  specifically  applied  to  the  shephei-d's 
crook  (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Mic.  viL  14),  and  to  the 

•  L  mjp .  wpimv ;  from  Tljl :  only  ns«<I  b  part 
PfcU  1  K^Tli.  9. 
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wand  or  sceptre  of  a  ruler.  It  has  been  mfiureJ 
that  the  latter  of  these  secondary  senses  is  derivaJ 
from  the  foiTner  (Winer,  JRealwb.  "  Sceptre") ;  but 
this  ap)ieai'8  doubtful  from  the  circumstance  that  tb* 
sceptre  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whence  the  idea  of 
a  sceptre  was  probably  borrowed  by  the  early  Jews, 
resembled,  not  a  shephei'd's  ci'ook,  but  a  plough 
(Diod.  Sic.  iii.  3).  The  use  of  the  staff  as  a  symbol 
of  authority  was  not  confined  to  kings ;  it  might 
be  used  by  any  leader,  as  instanced  in  Judg.  v.  14 
where  for  "  pen  of  the  writer,"  as  in  the  A,  V.,  w; 
should  read  "  sceptre  of  the  leader."  Indeed,  nc 
instance  of  the  sceptre  being  actually  handled  by  a 
Jewish  king  occurs  in  the  Bible ;  the  allusions  to  it 
are  all  of  a  metaphorical  character,  and  desciite 
it  simply  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  pow«i 
(Gen.  xHx.  10 ;  Num.  xxiv,  17  ;  Ps.  xlv.  0  ;  Is  xiv. 
5;  Am.  i.  5;  Zech.  x.  11  ;  Wisd.  x.  14;  Bar.  vi, 
14).  We  are  consequently  unable  to  describe  the 
article  from  any  Biblical  notices;  we  may  infer 
from  the  term  s/iebet,  that  it  was  probably  made  of 
wood ;  but  we  aie  not  waiTanted  in  quoting  Ez. 
xix.  1 1  in  support  of  this,  as  done  by  Winer,  for 
tlie  teitn  lendered  "  rods "  may  better  be  rendered 
"  shoots,"  or  "  sprouts"  as^t^spring.  The  sceptre 
of  the  Persian  monarchs  is  described  as  "golden," 
».  e.  probably  of  massive  gold  (Esth.  iv.  11  ;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  viii.  7,  §13);  the  inclination  of  it  towards 
a  subject  by  the  monarch  was  a  sijn  of  favour,  and 
kissing  it  an  act  of  homage  (Esth.  iv.  11,  v.  2). 
A  carved  ivory  staff  discovered  at  Nimrfld  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  sceptre  (Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  195).  The  sceptre  of  the  Egyptian 
queens  is  represented  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  276.  The  tenn  shehet  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"  rod "  in  two  passages  where  sceptre  should  be 
substituted,  viz.  in  Ps.  ii.  9,  where  "  sceptre  of 
iron  "  is  an  expression  for  stiong  authoritv,  and  ic 
Ps.  cxxv.  3,  [W.  L,  B.J 

SCE'VA  {l.Kfvas;  Sceva).  A  Jew  residing 
at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to 
that  town  (Acts  xix.  14-16).  He  is  described  as 
a  "  high-priest "  {i.pxt(p(vs),  either  as  having 
exercised  the  office  at  Jerusalem,  or  as  being  chief 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  classes.  His  seven  sous 
attempted  to  exorcise  spirits  by  using  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  on  one  occasion  severe  injury  was  in 
flicted  by  the  demoniac  on  two  of  them  (as  implied 
in  the  tenn  afixporipwv,  the  true  reading  in  ver.  16 
instead  of  avTwv).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SCIENCE  (ynO:  yvSHTis:  scientia).  In  th» 
A.  V.  this  word  occurs  only  in  Dan.  i.  4,  and  1  Tim, 
vi.  20.  Elsewhere  the  rendering  for  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  words  and  their  cognates  is  "  knowledge," 
while  the  Vulg.  has  as  uniformly  scientia.  Its  use 
in  Dan.  i.  4  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
numW  of  synonymous  words  in  the  vei^se,  fencing 
the  translators  to  look  out  for  diversified  equivalents 
in  English.  Why  it  should  have  been  chosen  for 
1  Tim.  vi.  20  is  not  so  obvious.  Its  effect  is  inju- 
rious, as  leading  the  reader  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
is  speaking  of  something  else  than  the  "  knowledge" 
of  which  both  the  Judaizing  and  the  mystic  setts  of 
the  Apostolic  age  continually  boasted,  against  which 
he  so  urgently  warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,  7),  the 
counterfeit  of  the  true  knowledge  which  he  prizet 
so  highly  (1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xiii.  2;  Phil.  i.  9}  Col 
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tfi.  lOy.  A  natural  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
text  has  followed  fi-oni  this  translation.  Men  hare 
uen  in  it  a  warning,  iiov  against  a  spurious  theo- 
•ophy — of  which  Sweduiborgianistn  is,  perhaps,  the 
icarest  modem  analogue — but  against  that  which 
Jid  not  come  within  St  Paul's  horizon,  and  which, 
if  it  had,  w^e  may  believt  he  would  have  welcomed — 
the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  the  recognition  of 
His  Will  working  by  laws  in  nature.  It  has  been 
hurled  successively  at  the  heads  of  iisti-onomei-s  and 
feologists,  whenever  men  have  been  alarmed  at 
what  they  have  deemed  the  antagonism  of  physical 
"science"  to  religion.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  whether  this  were  at  all  the  animus  of  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V. — whether  they  were  be- 
ginning to  look  with  alarm  at  the  union  of  scepticism 
and  science,  of  which  the  common  proverb,  "  ubi 
tres  medici  duo  athei,"  was  a  witness.  As  it  is,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  noting  a  few  facts  in 
the  Biblical  history  of  the  English  woi-d. 

(1.)  In  Wiclif's  translation,  it  appears  less  fi^e- 
quently  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  version 
based  upon  the  Vulgate.  For  the  "  knowledge  of 
salvation  "  of  the  A.  V.  in  Luke  i.  77,  we  have  the 
"  sc'ence  of  health."  In  Christ  are  hid  "  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  of  science"  (Col.  ii.  3).  In 
1  Tim.  vi.  20,  however,  Wiclif  has  "  kunnynge." 

(2.)  Tindal,  rejecting  "  science"  as  a  rendering 
elsewhere,  introduces  it  here ;  and  is  followed  by 
Cramner's  and  the  Geneva  Bibles,  and  by  the  A.  V.» 

(3.)  The  lihemish  translators,  in  this  instance  ad- 
hering less  closely  to  the  V'^ulg.  than  the  Protestant 
versions,  give  "  knowledge." 

It  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here 
into  the  wide  question  what  were  the  airriOffffis 
rrjs  \^fvSain>tiov  yyifffus  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks. 
A  dissertation  on  the  Gnosticism  of  the  Apostolic 
age  would  require  a  volume.  What  is  necessary 
for  a  Dictionary  will  be  found  under  Timothy, 
El'ISTLES  TO.  [E.  H.  P.] 

SCORPION (nipy.'oJtmi:  ffKo/ntlos:  scorpio). 
The  well-known  animal  of  that  name,  belonging  to 
the  class  Arachnida  and  order  Pulmonaria,  which  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  and  four  times  in  the 
N.  T.  The  wilderness  of  Sinai  is  especially  alluded 
to  as  oeing  inhabited  by  scorpions  at  the  time  of 
the  exodus  (Deut.  viii.  15),  and  to  this  day  these 
animals  are  common  in  the  same  district,  as  well 
as  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  (^Symh. 
I'hijB.)  enumerates  five  species  as  occuning  near  Mt. 
Sinai,  some  of  which  ai«  found  also  in  the  Lebanon. 
Ezekiel  (ii,  6)  is  told  to  be  in  no  fear  of  the  rebel- 
liuus  Israelites,  here  compared  to  scorpions.  The 
A(^«stles  were  endued  with  power  to  resist  the 
stings  of  serpents  and  scorpions  (Luke  z.  19).  In 
the  vittioQ  of  St.  John  (liev.  ix.  3, 10)  the  locusts  that 
came  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  are 
said  to  have  had  "  tails  like  unto  scorpions,"  while 
the  pain  resulting  from  this  creature's  sting  is  al- 
ludad  to  in  verse  5.  A  scorpion  for  an  egg  (Luke 
li.  12)  was  probably  a  proverbial  expression.     Ac- 

>  The  following  qaoution  fh)m  Tlndai  it  decisive  as  to 
111"  svnitf  In  which  be  used  the  word.  It  shows  that  be 
'-'  iii'iiiplated  no  furm  of  tdeuoe  (In  the  modem  sense  of 
ih.  1 1  mi).  maUiomailcal  or  physical,  but  the  very  oppo- 
(itK  of  this,— the  attempt  to  brtng  all  spiritual  or  divine 
t  'u  bs  nnder  the  formulae  of  the  logtc&I  understanding.  He 
•p<'4ks  of  the  disputes  of  Itomlsh  theologians  as  the  "  con- 
trmllctions  of  which  Paul  warned  Timothy,  railing  Uiem 
Uip  o|ipositiunii  of  a  fali«-named  s«-icncr,  fur  that  their 
■.■K.^^utical  difinity  mus.  make  oitfccUoiis  afatnsl  any 
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coi-ding  to  Ei-asmus  the  Gi-eeks  had  a  timilar  proverb 
(dvrl  TfpKrji  OKopirlov).  Scorpions  are  generally 
found  in  dry  and  in  dark  places,  under  stones  and 
in  ruins,  chiefly  in  wann  climates.  They  are  car^ 
nivorous  in  their  habits,  and  move  along  in  a 
threatening  attitude  with  the  tail  elevated.  The 
sting,  which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
has  at  its  base  a  gland  that  seci^etes  a  poisonous 
fluid,  which  is  discharged  into  the  wound  by  twe 
minute  orifices  at  its  extremity.  In  hot  climates 
the  sting  often  occasions  much  sufTerinp,  and 
sometimes  alanning  sjrmptoms.  The  following 
aie  the  species  of  scorpions  mentioned  by  Eh- 
renberg : — Scorpio  macrocentrus,  S.  pahnatus, 
S.  bicoior,  S.  leptochelis,  S.  funesttts,  all  found  at 
Sit.  Sinai ;  S.  nujrocinctus,  S,  melanophysa,  S. 
paimatiis,  Mt.  Lebanon.''  Besides  these  Palestine 
and  Sinai  kinds,  five  others  are  recorded  as  oc 
cuning  in  Egypt. 


Soorpion 

The  "  scorpions"  of  1  K.  xii.  11, 14,  2  Chr.  x.  1 1 
14,  have  clearly  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  animal, 
but  to  some  instrument  of  scourging — unless 
indeed  the  expi-ession  is  a  mere  figure.  Celsius 
{Hierah.  ii.  45)  thinks  the  "  scorpion"  scourge  was 
the  spiny  stem  of  what   the   Arabs    call    Hedeh 

((3tX^)>  the  SoUmum  melongena,  w.  esculentum, 

egg-plant,  because,  according  to  Abul  Fadli,  this 
plant,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  spines  to  the 
sting  of  a  scorpion,  war  sometimes  called  the 
"  scoi-pion  thorn ;"  but  in  all  probability  this  in- 
strument of  punishment  was  in  the  foi-m  of  a  whip 
armed  with  iron  points  "  Virga — si  nodosa  vei 
Muleata,  scorpio  rectissimo  nomine  Tocatur,  q'li 
arcuate  vulnere  in  corpus  infigitur."  (Isidonui 
Orig.  Lat.  5,  27  ;  and  see  Jahn,  Bih.  Ant',  p.  287.) 
la  the  Greek  of  1  Mace.  vi.  51,  some  kind  of  war 
missile  is  mentioned  under  tlie  name  o-Ko^triSioy ; 
but  we  want  mformation  both  as  to  its  form  and 
the  reason  of  its  name.  (See  Did,  tf  Amiquitiet 
art.  "  Tormcntum.")  [W.  H.] 


truth,  be  It  never  so  plain,  with  pro  and  contra  "  (Supptr 
<f  (As  lAtrA,  IIL  384.  Parker  Soc.  Edlltou).  Tladal's  ase 
and  appHoatfon  of  the  word  accoonta,  It  may  be  remarked, 
for  the  cbotoe  of  a  dUfcrent  word  by  the  Rbemisb  trans* 
laton.    Tboee  of  the  ▲.  V,  May  bare  used  it  with  a  dlf. 


k  Modem  naturalists  restrtet  the  genus  Scarf*»  to 
those  kinds  which  have  rIk  ryes,  IVathos  to  thoM 
wbk'h  have  eight,  and  Andruclonus  to  tbu»i>  wUrh  \>an% 
twcWa 
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SC0UR01"NG.«  The  punishment  of  wjourging 
was  prescribed  by  the  Law  in  the  case  of  a  betrothed 
bonJvoir.an  guilty  of  unchastity,  and  perhaps  in 
Um  caae  of  both  the  guilty  persons  (Lev.  xix.  20). 
^'onvin  wii-e  subject  to  scourging  in  Egypt,  as  they 
rtill  M'e  hy  the  law  of  the  Kor&n,  for  incontinence 
(k^s,  Koran,  cliap.  xxiv.  and  chap.  ir.  note ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  i.  1-^7  ;  Wilkinsson,  Anc.  Egyp. 
abiidgm.  ii.  211).  The  instrument  of  punishment 
in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modem  times 
generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the  stick,  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet — bastinado  (Wilkinson,  /.  c. ; 
Chardin,  vi.  114  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  i.  146).  A 
mere  severe  scoui-ge  is  possibly  implied  in  the 
term  "  scoi-pions,"  whips  armed  with  pointed 
bells  of  lead,  the  "  horribile  flagellura ''  of  Horace, 
though  it  is  more  probably  merely  a  vivid  figure. 
I'nder  the  lioman  method  the  culprit  was  stripped, 
stretched  with  cords  or  thongs  on  a  frame  {Jivari- 
catio),  and  beaten  with  rods.  After  the  Porcian 
law  (B.C.  300),  Roman  citizens  wei-e  exempted  fi-om 
scourging,  but  slaves  and  foreigneis  were  liable 
to  be  beaten,  even  to  death  (Gesen.  T/ies.  p.  1062  ; 
Isid.  Orig.  v.  27,  ap.  Scheller;  Lex.  Lat.  Scorpio; 
Hor.  I  Sat.  ii.  41,  iii.  119;  Prov,  xxvi.  3;  Acts 
xvi.  22,  and  Grotius,  ad  L,  xxii.  24,  25;  1  K.  xii. 
1 1 ;  Cic.  Ver.  iii.  28,  29 ;  pro  Rob.  4  ;  Liv.  x.  9  ; 
Sail,  Cat.  .51).  [H.  W.  P.] 

SCREECH-OWL.    [Owl.] 

SCRIBES  (Dnab:  ypaniiards :  scribae). 
The  prominent  position  0<!cupie<l  by  the  Sciibes  in 
the  Gospel  history  would  of  itself  make  a  know- 
Ipdge  of  their  life  and  teaching  essential  to  any 
clear  conception  of  our  Lord's  work.  It  was  by 
their  intinence  that  the  later  fonn  of  Judaism  had 
been  determined.  Such  as  it  w:is  when  the  "  new 
doctrine"  was  fii-st  proclaimed,  it  had  become 
through  them.  Far  more  than  priests  or  Levites 
they  represented  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
On  the  one  hand  we  must  know  what  they  wer» 
in  oitler  to  underetand  the  innumerable  points  of 
contnist  presented  bj'  our  Lord's  acts  and  woi-ds. 
On  the  other,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  were 
also,  inevitably,  points  of  resemblance.  Opposed 
as  His  teaching  was,  in  its  deepest  pnnciples,  to 
tlieire.  He  was  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  one  of 
their  order,  a  Scribe  among  Scribes,  a  Rabbi  among 
Rabbis  (John  i.  49,  iii.  2,  vi.  25,  &c. ;  Schoettgen, 
Ilor.  Heb.  ii.  Christus  JiMinoruin  Summus). 

I.  Name. — (1.)  Three  meanings  ai-e  connected 
with  the  verb  sdphar  ("TBD),  the  root  of  Sop/terim 
— ( 1 )  to  write,  (2)  to  set  in  order,  (3)  to  count. 
The  explanation  of  the  word  has  been  referred  to 
each  of  these.  The  Sopherim  were  so  called  because 
they  wrote  out  the  Law,  or  because  they  classified 
and  ai-i-anged  its  precepts,  or  beciiuse  they  counted 
with  scrupulous  minuteness  eveiy  clause  and  letter 
it  contained.  The  traditions  of  the  Scribes,  gloiying 
in  their  own  achievements,''  weie  in  favour  of  the 


■  1.  To  scoargs,  t3.1{»>,  the  scourge,  ]y\^\  lUarii; 
fiagdlum ;  aUo  in  A.  V.  "  whip. 

2.  tSpC  ;  fiKtn  ;  offendiculum ;  only  in  Josh,  xxiii.  13. 
Kliher  a  snhst  or  the  inf.  in  Piel.  (Ges.  1379). 

^  They  had  ascertained  thut  the  cfninU  letter  of  the 
whole  Ijiw  w^s  the  vau  of  ]in3  in  Lev.  xi.  42.  and  wrote 
it  accordingly  In  a  larger  character.  (Kiddutli.  In  Light- 
loot,  On  Luke  x.)  'ITiey  counted  up  in  lilte  manner  the 
pTPCipts  of  the  Law  that  ansAAered  to  the  number  of 
A  t  -sham's  wrvants  or  Jacob's  descendants. 

'  Lifihthot'turan^'nient.  though  conli rtunil.  is  worli 
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iv>t  of  theau  etymologies  {l^kalim,  5 ;  Carptoit. 
Af^.  Crii.  ii.  135).  The  second  fits  in  b«t  with 
the  military  functions  connected  with  the  word  a 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  history  {infra).  The  au- 
thority of  most  Hebrew  scholars  is  with  the  Sist 
(GeseniuB,  s.  v.).  The  Gi-eek  equivalent  answers 
to  the  derived  rather  than  the  original  meaning  o< 
the  word.  The  ypafxnarfvs  of  a  (Jieek  state  wa« 
not  the  mere  writer,  but  the  keeper  and  registrar 
of  public  documents  (Thuc.  iv.  118,  vii.  10;  so  ir 
Acts  xix.  35).  The  Scribes  of  Jerusalem  were,  it 
like  manner,  the  custo<lians  and  inteipreters  of  tM 
ypdfifiara  ujwn  which  the  polity  of  the  nation 
rested.  Other  woids  applied  to  the  same  class  ai-e 
found  in  the  N.  T,  No/*(ko1  appears  in  Matt.  xxii. 
35,  Luke  vii.  30,  x.  25,  xiv.  3;  yofioSiSiaKaXoi 
in  Luke  v,  17  ;  Acts  v,  34.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  but  not  very  successfidly,  to  reduce  tiie 
several  tenns  to  a  classification.*  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  ypofifiarfvs  appears  the  most  generic 
term  ;  that  in  Luke  xi.  46  it  is  contrasted  with 
yofiiKhi  ;  that  vofioSiSdarKoKos,  as  in  .\cts  v.  34, 
seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Josephus  (Ant, 
xvii.   6,  §2)    paraphrases  the    techniaJ    woid   bj 

(2.)  The  name  of  Kirjath-Sepher  (WAjj 
ypanfiirav,  LXX.,  Josh.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  12)  may 
possibly  connect  itself  with  some  early  use  of  the 
title.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14^  thj 
word  appeal's  to  point  to  military  functions  of  some 
kind.  The  "pen  of  the  writer"  of  the  A.  V. 
(LXX.  iv  ()d$Sq)  Sn]yi]iTfa>s  ypafifiarfus)  is  pro- 
bably the  rod  or  sceptre  of  the  commander  num- 
bering or  marshalling  his  troops."*  The  title  appear* 
with  more  distinctness  in  the  early  history  of  the 
monarchy.  Three  men  are  mentioned  as  successively 
filling  the  office  of  Scribe  under  David  and  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25;  1  K.  iv.  3,  in  this  in- 
stance two  simultaneously).  Their  functions  are 
not  specified,  but  the  high  place  assigned  to  them, 
side  by  side  with  the  high-priest  and  the  captain 
of  the  host,  implies  power  and  honour.  We  may 
think  of  them  as  the  king's  secretaries,  wiitiiig 
his  letters,  drawing  up  h-s  decrees,  managing  his 
finances  (comp.  the  work  of  the  scribe  under  Joash, 
2  K.  xii.  10).  At  a  later  period  the  word  again 
connects  itself  with  the  act  of  numbering  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  country  ( Jer.  Iii.  25,  and  probiibly 
Is.  xxsiii.  18).  Other  associations,  however,  beg-in 
to  gather  round  it  about  the  same  period.  The 
zeal  of  Hezekiiih  led  him  to  foster  the  growth  of  a 
body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to  transcribe  ol J 
recoixls,  or  to  put  in  writing  what  had  been  handed 
down  orally  (Prov.  xxv.  1).  To  this  period  ac- 
cordingly belongs  the  new  significitnce  of  the  title. 
It  no  longer  designates  only  an  officer  of  the  king's 
court,  but  a  class,  students  and  interpretei-s  of  the 
Liw,  boasting  of  their  wisdom  (Jer,  viii.  8). 

(3.)  The  seventy  yeai-s  of  the  Captivity  gave  a 
fi-esh  glory  to  the   name.      The  exiles  would  be 

giving  (Barm.  }  77).  The  "  Scribes,"  as  such,  were  those 
who  occupied  themselves  with  tite  Miki a.  Next  above 
them  were  the  "  Lawyers,"  stndents  of  the  ilUhna,  acting 
as  assessors,  though  not  voting  In  the  Sanhedrim.  Thfi 
'•  Doctors  of  the  Law  "  were  expounders  of  the  (iemaro, 
and  aciUiil  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  (Comp.  dirjjzoi', 
App.  frit.  i.  7 ;  l^usden,  I'UU.  Uebr.  c  23 ;  Leyrer.  la 
Herzog's  Kncydop.  "  Schriftgelehrte.") 

d  Ewald,  however  (foet.  Jiiicfi.  i.  126X  takes  ''BD  n 
equivalent  to  tSQC'  "ajudee" 
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nnzions  «bore  al!  things  to  presei-ve  the  Mcred 
books,  thft  laws,  the  hymns,  the  prophecies  of  the 
psst.  To  knuw  what  was  woi-th  pi-esen-ing,  to 
tnuiscribe  the  older  Hebrew  documents  accurately, 
when  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  was  passing 
into  Aramaic,  to  explain  what  was  hai°d  and  ob- 
scure— this  was  wliat  the  necessities  of  the  time 
demanded.  The  man  who  met  them  became  em- 
phatically Ezra  the  Scribe,  the  priestly  functions 
falling  into  the  background,  as  the  priestly  onler 
itself  did  before  the  Scrit)es  as  a  class.  The  woixls 
of  Ezr.  vii.  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new 
office.  The  Scribe  is  "  to  seek  (BHT)  the  law  of 
the  Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
and  judgments."  This,  fai*  more  than  his  priest- 
hood, was  the  true  glory  of  Ezra.  In  the  eyes 
even  of  the  Pereian  king  he  was  "  a  Scribe  of 
the  Law  of  the  God  of  Heaven"  (vii.  12).  He 
was  assisted  in  his  work  by  others,  chiedy  Le>'ites. 
Publialy  they  read  and  expounded  the  Law, 
perhaps  also  translated  it  from  the  already  obso- 
lescent Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people* 
;Neh.  viii.  8-13). 

(4.)  Of  the  time  that  followed  we  have  but 
•canty  recoids.  The  Scribes'  office  apparently  be- 
came more  and  more  prominent.  Traces  are  found 
in  the  later  canonical  books  of  their  work  and  in- 
fluence. Already  they  are  recognised  as  "  mastei-s 
of  assemblies,"  act!.ig  under  "  one  shepherd,"  hav- 
ing, that  is,  something  of  a  corporate  life  (Eccl.  xii. 
1 1  ;  Jost,  Judentk.  i.  42).  As  such  they  set  their 
faces  steadily  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  to  exclude  from  all  equality  with 
them  the  "  many  books  "  of  which  "  there  is  no 
end"  (EccL  xii.  12).  They  appear  as  a  distinct 
class,  "  the  families  of  the  Scribes,"  with  a  local 
habitation  (I  Chr.  ii.  55).  They  compile,  as  in 
the  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  excerpta  and  epitomes 
of  lai-ger  histories  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29  ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29). 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  midrash  ("  the  story 
— mai-gin,  '  the  commentaiy  * — of  the  Prf<phet 
Jido  "),  aflerwards  so  memorable,  in  2  Chr.  xiii.  22, 
snows  that  the  work  of  commenting  and  expounding 
had  begun  already. 

II.  Development  of  Doctrine. — (1.)  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scribes  of  this  period  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Ezra  and  Z:uJok  (Neh.  xiii.  13),  we 
have  no  record  of  their  naines.  A  later  age 
honoured  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  true  successoi-s  of  the  Prophets 
\P%rke  Aboth,  i.  1),  but  the  men  themselves  by 
whose  agency  the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  were 
Written  in  their  present  charactei-s,'  compiled  in 
their  pieaeut  foi-m,  limited  to  their  present  uumbcr, 
remain  unknown  to  us.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
important  a  work  done  so  silently.  It  haa  been 
well  argued  (Jo»t,  Judenthwn,  i.  42)  that  it  was  so 
of  set  purpose.  The  one  aim  of  those  early  Scribes 
^as  tc  promote  reverence  for  the  Law,  to  make  it 
the  grcund work  of  the  peoiile's  life.  They  would 
write  nothing  of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  words 
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•  If  tkia  were  so  (and  most  commentatora  adopt  this 
view),  we  dbonld  have  in  thU  hUtoiy  the  starting-po'jit  of 
tbe  ra.-gum.  It  bas,  however,  been  qoeatloBrd.  (Oomp. 
lityrcr,  I.  c.) 

'  Jnst  (Juienth.  I.  52)  draws  attention  to  the  ■tngvlar, 
ilmiwt  nntqac  comblnatlunii  of  this  |)crlod.  Tbe  Jewish 
tfiaclicra  kopt  to  thr  old  Hebrew,  but  used  ATSOiaic  cbarae* 
ler«.  The  .Sttmarltam  spoke  Aramaic,  bvt  retained  iLe 
jUer  Hebrew  wrlllnK. 

*  IIm  trloi'lple  of  an  tinwrltlrn  (vachltic  ww  main 


should  be  raised  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oiada 
of  God.  If  inteipretation  were  needeil,  Uieir  tMi'h- 
ing  should  be  oral  only.  No  piccepts  bhauld  l» 
perpetuated  as  resting  on  their  authority.*  In  the 
wonis  of  later  Judaism,  they  devoted  themselves  U) 
the  Milira  [i.e.  recitation,  reading,  as  in  Neh.  viii.  8 ,. 
the  caieful  study  of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  fox 
transcribing  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  precisicii 
(comp.  the  tract  Sop/teiiin  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara). 

(2.)  A  saying  is  asciibed  to  Simon  the  Just 
(B.C.  30O-290),  the  last  of  the  succession  of  Ibt 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  tLa 
principle  on  which  they  had  acted,  and  enables  lu 
to  ti-ace  the  next  stage  of  the  growth  of  their  sys- 
tem. "  Our  fathers  have  taught  us,"  he  said,  "  three 
things,  to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to  train  many 
scholai-s,  and  to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law  "  {Pirke 
Aboth,  i.  1  ;  Jost,  i.  95;.  They  wished  to  make 
the  Law  of  Moses  the  laile  of  life  for  the  whole 
nation  and  for  individual  men.  But  it  lies  in  th« 
nature  of  eveiy  such  law,  of  every  informal,  hait- 
systematic  code,  that  it  i-aises  questions  which  it 
doee  not  solve.  Circumstances  change,  while  the 
Law  remains  the  same.  The  infinite  vai-icty  of  l.fe 
presents  cases  which  it  has  not  contemplated.  A 
Roman  or  Greek  jurist  would  have  dealt  with 
these  on  general  principles  of  equity  or  polity. 
The  Jewish  teacher  cotild  recognise  no  principles 
beyond  the  pi-ecepts  of  the  Law.  To  him  they  all 
stood  on  the  same  footing,  were  all  equally  divine. 
All  ixissible  cases  must  be  brought  within  their 
range,  decided  by  their  authority. 

(3.)  The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other 
instances,  the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive 
of  the  veiy  reverence  in  which  it  had  originated. 
Step  by  step  the  Scribes  were  led  to  conclusions  at 
which  we  may  believe  the  earlier  repi-esentatives  of 
the  order  would  have  started  back  with  hoiTor. 
Decisions  on  fresh  questions  were  accumulated  into 
a  complex  system  of  casuistry.  The  new  precepts, 
still  transmitted  orally,  more  precisely  lltting  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men's  lives  than  the  old,  came 
practically  to  take  their  pliice.  The  "  Woids  of  the 
Scribes"  (DHQID  *^3'1,  now  used  as  a  technical 
phi'ase  for  these  decisions)  were  honoured  above  the 
Law  (Lightfoot,  Barm.  i.  §77 ;  Jost,  Judenth.  i. 
93).  It  was  a  greater  crime  to  oH'end  against  them 
than  against  the  Law.  They  were  as  wine,  while 
the  precepts  of  the  Law  were  as  water.  The  first 
step  was  taken  towaids  annulling  the  command- 
ments  of  God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  traditions. 
The  casuistry  became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient,* 
evading  the  plainest  duties,  tampering  with  con-* 
science  (Matt.  xv.  1-6,  xxiii.  16-23).  The  right 
relation  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  oiily 
forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted.  This  was  tlM 
result  of  the  profound  reverence  for  the  lettei 
which  gave  no  heed  to  the  "  word  abiding  in  them  ^ 
(John  v.  38). 

(4.)  Tlie  history  of  the  fbll  development  of  these 
tendencies  will  be  found  elsewhere.  [TAliatTlis.] 


talned  among  tbe  Rabbis  of  Paleatlne  np  to  tho  dattnicUM 
of  tbe  Temple  (Joat,  L  9T,  MT). 

k  It  would  be  profltleM  to  aenmiiiUte  proofs  i>f  tblik 
Tboae  wbo  care  for  tbem  maj  And  them  In  lluxiorl 
sytM^qpayiKtoMi;  M'OtuI,  (fid  Patkt.  tUvolitng  ■•  ii 
ia.  we  most  remember  that  it  rose  oat  of  tbe  principl* 
toat  tnere  can  be  do  indlffereDt  action,  that  tbem  uiul 
Iw  a  right  or  a  wroot  even  for  tbe  comuoiivat  neoeaatUca 
the  memt  oaiinal  tanclkoa  of  man's  life,  that  It  waa  Oti 
wMkof  ibe  learbtf  to  lunaolata  that  |>rliir|pic  ir\n  r.ilca 
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Here  it  will  be  enough  to  notice  in  what  w»T  th* 
teacMng  of  the  Scriljcs  in  our  Lord's  time  was 
making  to  that  result.  Their  fii-st  work  was  to 
report  the  decisions  of  previous  Habbis.  These  were 
the  Halachoth  (that  which  goes,  the  current  pre- 
cepts of  the  schools) — precepts  binding  on  the  cou- 
acience.  As  they  accumulated  they  had  to  be  com- 
piled and  classified.  A  new  code,  a  second  Corpus 
Juris,  the  Mishna  {Sfvrtp^fffis),  gi-ew  out  of 
them,  to  become  in  its  turn  the  subject  of  fi-esh 
questions  and  commentaries.  Here  ultimately  the 
^iiitof  the  commeiitators  took  a  wider  range.  The 
Buecdotee  of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the 
obiter  dicta  of  Habbis,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish 
siqierstition  (Tit.  i.  14),  were  brought  in,  with  or 
without  any  relation  to  the  context,  and  the  Gemara 
(completeness)  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  lUbbihic  Law.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara 
together  were  known  as  the  Talmud  (instruction), 
the  "  necessaiy  doctrine  and  erudition "  of  eveiy 
learned  Jew  (Jost,  Judenth.  ii.  202-222). 

(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  development 
ill  another  direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not 
Btudied  as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into 
their  meaning  had  from  the  first  belonged  to  the 
ideal  office  of  the  Scribe.  He  who  so  searched  was 
»ecure,  in  the  language  of  the  Scribes  themselves, 
of  everlasting  life  (John  v.  39  ;  Firke  Aboth,ii.  8). 
But  here  also  the  book  suggested  thoughts  which 
oould  not  logically  be  deduced  from  it.  Men  came 
to  it  with  new  beliefs,  new  in  fonn  if  not  in  essence, 
and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  literal 
interpretation,  were  compelled  to  have  recpui"se  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  literal.* 
The  fruit  of  this  effort  to  find  what  was  not  there 
appears  in  the  Midrashim  (searchings,  investiga- 
tions) on  the  several  books  of  the  0.  T.  The 
pix>oess  by  which  the  meaning,  moi-al  or  mystical, 
was  elicited,  was  known  as  Hagada  (saying, 
opinion).  There  was  obviously  no  assignable  limit 
to  such  a  process.  It  became  a  proverb  that  no  one 
ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-ham-Midrash 
("  the  house  of  the  intei-preter")  without  lighting 
on  something  new.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagada.  The  mystical  school  of  in- 
terpretation culminated  in  the  Kahbala  (reception, 
the  received  doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  number, 
beaime  pregnant  with  mysteries.  With  the  strangest 
possible  disto'tion  of  its  original  meaning,  the  Greek 
word  which  had  been  the  representative  of  the  most 
exact  of  all  sciences  was  chosen  for  the  wildest  of 
all  intei-pretations.  The  Gematiia  (  =  7* <»/t«Tf)fo) 
showed  to  what  depths  the  wrong  path  could  lead 
men.  The  mind  of  the  interpreter,  obstinately 
shutting  out  the  light  of  day,  moved  in  its  oelf- 
chosen  darkness  amid  a  world  of  fantastic  Eidola 
'comp.  Cai-pzov,  App.  Grit.  i.  7 ;  Schoettgen,  Hor. 
Heb.  de  Mess.  i.  4 ;  Zunz,  Gottesdiertstl.  Vortrdge, 
pp.  42-61 ;  Jost,  Judenth.  iii.  G5-81). 

III.  History. — (1.)  The  names  of  the  eailier 
scribes  passed  away,  as  has  been  said,  unrecoi-ded. 
Simon  the  Just  (circ.  B.C.  300-290)  appeal's  as 
the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the 
beginner  of  a  new  period.  The  memorable  names 
of  the  times  that  followed — Antigonus  of  Socho, 


'  Comp.  e.g.  the  exposition  which  found  In  Laban  and 
Balaam  "  going  to  their  own  place  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  55 ;  Num. 
xxiv.25)  an  Intimation  of  their  being  sentenced  to  Ge- 
henna (GUI,  ComiH,.  on  Acts,  i.  25). 

k  A  Btrtlcing  Instance  of  thia  is  seen  in  the  history  of 
loha  HyrcAiius.     A  Saddura«  came  to  him  with  prooh  ot 
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Zadok,  Boothos— connect  themselves  Viih  the  iv* 
of  the  first  opjiosition  10  the  ti-adilion.-J  systear 
which  was  growing  up.  [SADDUCliKS  ]  The  ten* 
of  the  SadJucees,  however,  never  commas  led  tn« 
adhesion  of  more  than  a  small  minority,  it  tended 
by  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  lettei  of  the 
Law,  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  Scribe, 
and  the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  i% 
opponents.  The  words  "  Scribes  "  and  "  Pharisees  * 
were  bound  together  by  the  closest  possible  alliance 
(Matt,  xxiii.  /jossim ;  Luke  v.  30).  [Fhauisees.j 
Within  that  paity  there  were  shades  and  sub- 
divisions, and  to  understand  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  Our  Loi-d's  time,  or  their  connexion  with 
His  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back  to  whal 
is  known  of  the  five  paire  (ni3-1D)  of  teachers  who 
represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  aie  named  in  each  case  we  can  only 
conjectui-e,  but  the  Habbinic  ti'adition  that  one  was. 
always  the  Nasi  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrim  as 
a  council,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  (Father  ot 
the  House  of  Judgment),  presiding  in  the  supreme 
court,  or  in  the  Sanhedrim  when  it  sat  as  such,  is 
not  improbable  (Jost,  Judenth.  i.  160). 

''2.)  The  two  names  that  stand  first  in  order 
are  Joses  ben-Joezer,  a  priest,  and  Joses  ben- 
Jochanan  (cire.  B.C.  140-130).  The  precepts 
ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  teii<ieiicy  to  a  greater 
elaboration  of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremonial 
defilttnent.  Their  desire  to  separate  themselves 
and  tLeir  disciples  A'om  all  occasions  of  defilement 
may  have  furnished  the  starting-point  for  the 
name  of  Pharisee.  The  brave  struggle  with  the 
Syrian  kings  hail  turned  chiefly  on  questions  of 
this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two 
teachers  to  prepare  the  people  for  any  future  con- 
flict by  founding  a  fraternity  (the  Chaberim,  or 
associates)  bound  to  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  Law.  Every  member  of  the  order  on  his 
admission  pledged  himself  to  this  in  the  presence 
of  three  Chaberim.  They  looked  on  each  other  as 
brothers.  The  rest  of  the  nation  they  looked  on 
as  "  the  people  of  the  earth."  The  spirit  of 
Scribedom  was  growing.  The  precept  associated 
with  the  name  of  Jose  ben-Joezer,  "  Let  thy  house 
be  the  assembly-place  for  the  wise ;  dust  thyself 
with  the  dust  of  their  feet ;  drink  eagerly  of  their 
words,"  pointed  to  a  further  growth  {Firke  Aljoth, 
i.  1 ;  Jost,  i.  233).  It  was  hardly  checked  by  the 
taunt  of  the  Sadducees  that  "  these  Pharisees  would 
purify  the  sun  itself"  (Jost,  i.  217), 

(3.)  Joshua  ben-Perachiah  and  Nithai  of  Ar» 
bela  were  contemporaiy  with  John  Hyrcanus  (cire 
B.C.  135-108),  and  enjoyed  hLs  favour  till  toward* 
the  close  of  his  reign,  when  caprice  or  interest  led 
him  to  pass  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Sadducees. 
The  saying  ascribed  to  Joshua,  "Take  to  thvself  p 
teacher  (7^a6),get  to  thyself  an  associate  {Chaber) 
judge  every  man  on  his  better  side"  {Pirke  Aboth^ 
i.  1),  while  its  last  clause  attracts  us  by  its 
candour,  shows  how  easily  even  a  fairminded  man 
might  come  to  recognise  no  bonds  of  fellowship 
outside  the  limits  of  his  sect  or  order  (Jost,  i. 
227-233). 

(4.)  The   secession   of  Hyrc&nus    involved   tin 


the  disaffection  of  the  Pharisees,  The  king  asked,  "  What 
then  am  I  to  do?"  "  Crush  them,"  was  tho  answer.  "  ti^^^ 
what  then  will  become  of  the  teaching  of  the  Law?" 
"The  Ijiw  is  now  in  the  hands  of  pv^ry  man.  Thoy 
and  they  only,  would  keep  it  in  a  comer  "  (Just,  Judervt* 
t  236). 
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f^iiwK,  and  therefore  the  Sciibe*  ts  a  clnsw,  in 
(lirficultim,  and  a  p«nod  of  confusion  followed. 
The  nhietings  o^  the  8anhei1nin  were  suspended  or 
became  pretiominantlr  Sadducean.  Under  his  suc- 
eMwr,  Alexander  Jaunai,  the  influence  of  Simon 
ban-SlMlacfa  over  the  queen-mother  Salome  re- 
wteblished  for  a  time  the  asocndancr  of  the  Scribes. 
The  Sanhedrim  once  again  assembled,  with  none  to 
oppose  the  dominant  Pharisaic  party.  The  day 
o<'  meeting  was  ob^enred  iifter wards  as  a  fe»tivul 
onlj  leas  solemn  than  those  of  Purim  and  the 
Indication.  The  return  of  Alexander  from  his 
campaign  against  Gaza  again  turned  the  tables, 
tight  hundt-ed  Pharisees  took  refuge  in  a  fortress, 
were  besieged,  taken,  and  put  to  death.  Joshua 
ben-Perachiah,  the  venerable  head  of  the  order,  was 
^nren  into  exile.  Simon  ben-Shetach,  his  successor, 
kid  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  spinning  flax.  The 
Sadducees  &iled.  however,  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Having  no  body  of  oral  traditions 
to  fidl  back  on,  they  began  to  compile  a  code. 
They  wei*  accused  by  their  opponents  of  wishing 
to  set  up  new  laws  on  a  level  witlt  those  of  Moses, 
aiid  had  to  abandon  the  attempt.  On  the  death 
of  Jannai  the  influence  of  his  vid:w  Alexandra 
was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Scribes,  and  Simon 
ben-Shetach  and  Judah  ben-Tabbai  entered  on  their 
work  as  joint  teachers.  Under  thera  the  juristic 
side  of  tl>e  Scribe's  functions  became  prominent. 
Their  rules  turn  chiefly  on  the  laws  of  evidence 
(Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1).  In  two  memorable  instances 
they  showed  what  sacrifices  they  weit>  prepaitd  to 
make  in  support  of  those  laws.  Judah  had,  on 
one  oocaaion,  condemned  &lse  witnesses  to  death. 
His  asal  against  the  guilt  led  him  to  neglect  the 
rule  which  only  permitted  that  penalty  when  it 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  original 
accusation.  His  colleague  did  not  shiink  from 
rebuking  him,  "  Thou  hast  shed  innocent  blood." 
From  ttiat  day  Judah  resolved  never  to  givejudg- 
iront  without  ccosulting  Simon,  and  every  day 
threw  himself  on  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had 
condemned,  imploring  paixlon.  Simon,  in  his  turn, 
showed  a  like  sense  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Law.  His  own  son  was  brought  before  him 
as  an  offender,  and  he  sentenced  him  to  death. 
On  the  way  to  execution  the  witnesses  confessed 
that  they  had  spoken  falsely ;  but  the  son,  more 
anxious  that  they  should  suffer  than  that  he  him- 
self should  escape,  turned  round  and  entreated  his 
father  u-i.  to  stop  the  completion  of  the  sen- 
teuce.  The  character  of  such  a  man  could  not 
fail  to  impress  itself  upon  his  fuUowers.  To  its 
influence  may  probably  be  traced  the  indomitable 
ooui-age  in  defence  of  the  Temple,  which  won  the 
oilinii-ation  even  of  the  Roman  generals  (Jost,  i. 
2U-v!47). 

(5.)  The  two  that  followed,  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion  (^the  names  aliio  appear  under  the  form 
of  Sameas,  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §4.  and  Pnllio,  Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  1,  §1),  wei«\x>i>spicuous  for  another 
rmaon.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  teachers 
who  sat  in  Moses'  seat  were  not  even  of  the 
children  of  Abraham.     Proselytes  themselves,   or 
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■  The  amoaBt  is  nooertaln.  Tbs  story  of  Hitlel  '<i/ri) 
itpresenu  It  as  half  a  tiatm;  bat  It  Is  doobtfnl  wbeUier 
*^r  <titcr  here  Is  rqual  to  twice  the  dtdraeAma  or  to  half 
(Comp.  (Jrlfcer,  Ik  UilUU  «t  Shammtti.  in  Ufallnt,  TVs. 
xx(.).  It  WM.  at  any  rate,  ludf  tbe  d^s  wagca  of  a 
Sk<lle<1  labourer. 

•  Tli<>  axttauatlve  treatise  oy  Oelfier  in  Ugollnl  TVt. 
txl.  mnst  i>e  OMntlooed  as  aa  •scrjiUcm 


the  sons  of  proselytes,  their  pr<>-eminence  in  the 
knowlelcre  of  the  l^w  raised  them  to  this  rffice. 
The  jealousy  of  the  high-priest  was  excited.  As 
the  people  flocked  round  their  favourite  Rabbis 
when  it  was  his  function  to  pronounce  the  biessir.g, 
he  looked  round  and,  turning  his  benediction  into 
a  sarcasm,  said,  with  a  marked  emphasis,  "  May 
the  sons  of  the  alien  walk  in  peace ! "  The  answer 
of  the  two  teachers  expressed  the  feeling  of  scorn 
with  which  the  one  order  was  beginning  to  look 
upon  the  other:  "  Yes,  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall 
indeed  walk  in  peace,  for  they  do  the  work  of 
peace.  Not  so  the  son  of  Aaron  who  follows  Lot 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father."  Here  also  we  have 
some  significant  ravings.  The  growing  love  of 
titles  of  honour  was  checked  by  Shemaiah  by  the 
counsel  that  "  men  should  love  the  work,  but  hate 
the  Rabbiship."  The  tendency  to  new  opinions 
'the  fruits,  probably,  of  the  freer  exposition  of  tht 
ffagada)  was  rebuked  by  Abtalion  in  a  precept 
which  enwraps  a  parable,  "  Take  good  heed  to  thy 
words,  lest,  if  thou  wander,  thou  light  upon  a 
place  where  the  wells  are  poisoned,  and  thy  scholai-x 
who  come  af^er  thee  drink  deep  thereof  and  die  " 
{Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1).  The  lot  of  these  two  alsc 
was  cast  upon  evil  days.  They  hoil  courage  to 
attempt  to  check  the  rising  power  of  Hertd  in  his 
bold  defiance  of  the  Sanhedrim  'Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9, 
§;•>;,  Whai  he  showed  himself  t^  be  irresistible 
they  had  the  wisdom  to  submit,  and  were  sutiiei-ed 
to  continue  their  work  in  pem-e.  Its  gloij  was, 
hovvever,  in  great  measure,  gone.  The  dooi-s  of 
their  school  were  no  longer  thrown  open  to  all 
comers  so  that  crowds  might  listen  to  the  teacher. 
A  6xed  fee"  had  to  be  paid  on  entrance.  The 
regulation  was  probably  intended  to  discoui-age  the 
attendance  of  the  young  men  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
Scribes'  classes ;  and  apparently  it  had  that  effect 
f  Jost  i.  248-253 ,.  On  the  death  of  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion  there  were  no  qiialifieil  successors  to  take 
their  place.  Two  sons  of  Bethera,  otherwise  un« 
known,  for  a  time  occupied  it,  but  they  were  them- 
selves conscious  of  their  incompetence.  A  question 
was  brought  before  them  which  neither  they  noi 
any  of  the  other  Scribes  could  answer.  At  last 
they  asked,  in  their  perplexity,  "  Was  there  none 
pi-esent  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  two  who 
had  been  so  honoured  ? "  The  questioD  wa* 
aiiswei'ed  by  Hillel  the  Babylonian,  known  also. 
tiien  or  afterwards,  as  the  son  of  David.  He 
solved  the  difficulty,  appeale«l  to  principles,  and, 
when  they  demanded  authority  as  well  as  argu- 
ment, ended  by  saying,  "  So  have  I  beard  from 
my  masters  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion."  This  was 
decisive.  The  sons  of  Bethera  withdrew.  Hillel 
was  invited  by  acclamation  t"  enter  on  his  high 
office.  His  alleged  descent  from  the  house  of 
Ltavid  may  have  added  to  his  popularity. 

(6./  The  name  of  Hillel  (bom  circ  B.C.  112)  has 
haitlly  received  the  notice  due  to  it  from  students 
of  the  Gospel  histoiy.*  The  noblest  and  most 
genial  representitive  of  his  order,  we  may  sat  in 
him  the  best  fruit  which  the  system  of  the  Scribes 
was  capable  of  producing.*     It  is   instructive  to 


•  Ttaa  itTsceoee  of  later  Jews  fbr  HilM  Is  shown  tm 
some  enrioos  ftinns.  To  him  it  was  given  to  indsf 
stand  the  speech  of  animals  as  well  as  of  men.  He  whs 
Iteariceaed  not  to  tlie  words  of  Hillel  wm  wnrtby  of  d^mb. 
(Ueifer.wlsMpro.^  Of  him  tooitwassald  thatUw  IHvlue 
!>tMcbinab.'est«d<)obim:  If  the  heavens  were  parchment 
tnd  all  tbs  Ueca  of  the  earth  pen^  and  ail  the  iwa  ink.  it 
woaki  03*.  be  •noogk  to  writn  down  bis  wtitk  n  (vViup 
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niuc  at  one*  how  far  he  proji.-u'eil  the  way  for  th? 
hi>:her  teaching  wlucn  was  to  follow,  how  tar  he 
.nfvitabljr  fell  short  of  it.  The  starting-jwint  of 
his  cai'eer  is  told  iu  a  title  which,  though  deformed 
\)V  liabbinic  exnggeratioiis,  is  yet  fresh  and  genial 
•iiough.  The  young  student  had  come  from  Golah 
in  liabylonia  to  study  under  IShemaiah  and  Abta- 
lion.  He  was  poor  and  had  no  money.  The  new 
yule  requiring  jwyment  was  in  force.  For  the 
most  piirt  he  worked  for  his  liveliliooii,  kept  him- 
self with  half  his  earnings,  and  paid  the  rest  as  the 
fee  to  the  college-poiter.  On  one  day,  however, 
he  had  failed  to  find  employment.  The  door- 
keeper refused  him  entmnce ;  but  his  zeal  for 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  baffled.  He  stationed 
himself  outside,  under  a  window,  to  catch  what 
Le  could  of  the  words  of  the  Scribes  within.  ]t 
was  winter,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall,  but  he 
iT.mained  theie  still.  It  fell  till  it  lay  upon  him 
six  cubits  high  (!;  and  the  window  was  daj-keucd 
and  blocked  up.  At  last  die  two  tcachere  noticed 
It,  sent  out  to  see  what  aiuseJ  it,  and  when  they 
IbuLd  out,  received  the  eager  scholar  without  pay- 
ment. "  For  such  a  man,"  said  Shemaiah,  '•  one 
might  even  break  the  Sabbath  "  (Geiger,  ut  supra  ; 
Jost,  I.  254).  In  the  eai-lier  days  of  his  activity 
Hillel  had  as  his  colle.igue  Menahem,  probably 
the  same  as  the  Fssene  Manaen  of  .losephiis  (Ant. 
XV.  10,  §5).  He,  however,  was  tempted  by  the 
growing  power  of  Herod,  and,  with  a  large  number 
(eighty  in  the  liabbinic  tmdition)  of  his  follow- 
ers, entered  the  king's  service  and  abandoned  at 
once  their  calling  as  Scribes  and  their  habits  of 
devotion.  They  appeared  publicly  in  the  gorgeous 
apparel,  glittering  with  gold,  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  both  >  (Jost,  i.  259).  The  plac-e  thus 
vacant  was  fxwn  filled  by  Shammai.  The  two  were 
held  in  nearly  equal  honour.  One,  in  .Jewish  lan- 
guage, was  the  Nasi,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not  teach,  however,  as 
their  pi-eiiecessoi-s  had  done,  in  entire  hannony  with 
each  other.  Within  the  party  of  the  Pharisees, 
within  the  order  of  the  Scribes,  there  came  for  the 
first  time  to  be  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed 
tendencies,  one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the 
other  <)i-thodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which, 
in  the  language  of  modem  politics,  might  be 
classed  as  Liberal  Conscr^'ative.  The  points  on 
which  they  dirteied  weie  almost  innumei-able  (comp. 
Geiger,  tU  supra  i.  In  most  of  them,  questions  as 
to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  uncleanness,  as  to  the 
law  of  contracts  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or 
no  interest.  On  the  foi-mer  class  of  subjects  the 
school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest  deve- 
lopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  Everything  that 
could  possibly  have  been  touched  by  a  heathen  or 

John  xxi.  25).  (See  Heubner,  De  Jeademiit  Ilebraeorum, 
In  Ugolinl,  Tha.  xxi.) 

P  We  may  perhaps  find  In  this  fact  an  explanation  which 
gives  a  B|)eclal  force  to  words  that  have  hitherto  been  in- 
terpreted somewhat  vaguely.  When  our  l>ord  contrasted 
Uie  stedfastness  and  austerity  of  the  Baptist  with  the  lives 
uf  those  wlo  wore  soft  clothing,  were  gorgeously  appa- 
relled, and  lived  delicately  in  kings'  houses  (Matt.  xi.  3  ; 
I-uke  vii.  24),  tho^^e  who  heard  Him  may  at  once  have 
recognised  Uie  picture.  In  the  multitude  of  uncertain 
guesses  as  to  the  Herodiaiis  of  the  Gospels  (Matt.  xxii.  16) 
we  may  be  permitted  to  liarard  the  conjecture  that  they 
may  be  identlBed  with  the  party,  perhaps  rather  with  the 
clique,  of  Menahem  and  his  '-jUowers  ((jelger,  itt  gup.; 
Omo,  Hist.  Imclonim  Mimuxn-um,  in  Ugolini,  Tlies.  xxi.). 
ITie  fact  that  the  stem,  sharp  words  of  a  divine  scrim 
VfUi^b  havi   U«ii  quoted  above,  meet  us  just  iJler  the 


nn  unclean  Ismelite,  'lecame  itself  unrlmn.  •■  V» 
filement  "  was  as  a  contagiots  diseaf<e  which  it  w.in 
hardly  possilile  to  avoid  even  witn  liie  carpfii' 
scrupulosity  de.scribed  in  Mark  vii.  1-4,  They 
were,  in  like  manner,  riiridly  Sabbatarian.  It  was 
unlawful  to  do  anything  before  the  ."-'abbatli  which 
would,  in  any  sense,  be  in  operation  during  it,  e.  <f. 
to  put  cloth  into  a  dye-vat,  or  nets  into  the  sea. 
It  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  givt 
money  to  the  poor,  or  to  teach  children,  or  to  visit 
the  sick.  They  maintained  the  mairiage  law  in 
its  strictness,  and  held  that  nothing  but  the  adul- 
tery of  the  wifi"  could  justify  repudiatipc  fJost,  i. 
257-269).  We  must  not  think  of  them,  nowever, 
as  rigid  iuid  austere  in  their  lives.  The  religious 
world  of  Judaism  presented  the  inconsistenciej! 
wh-'ch  it  has  often  presented  since.  The  "  straitest 
sect "  was  also  the  most  secular.  Shammai  him- 
self was  said  to  be  rich,  luxurious,  self-indulgent. 
Hillel  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death  as  pooi-  as 
in  his  youth  '  (Geiger,  /.  c"). 

(7.)  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some  capacity 
for  wider  thoughts.  His  personal  character  was 
more  loveable  and  attractive.  While  on  the  one  side 
he  taught  as  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  anything 
but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  traditions.  Ke  was 
the  first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable 
construction  of  the  Law  with  a  dialectic  precision 
which  seems  almost  to  imply  a  Greek  culture  (Jost, 
i.  257).  When  the  letter  of  a  law,  as  e.g.  that 
of  the  year  of  release,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the 
times,  and  was  working,  so  far  as  it  was  kept  at  all, 
only  for  evil,  he  suggested  an  interpretation  which 
met  the  difliculty  or  piactically  set  it  aside.  His 
teaching  as  to  divorce  was  in  like  manner  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  temper  of  the  age.  It  was  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  of  dis- 
favour, even  for  so  slight  an  offence  as  that  of  spoil- 
ing his  dinner  by  her  bad  cooking  ^  (Geiger,  /.  c). 
The  genial  character  of  the  man  conies  out  in  some 
of  his  sayings,  which  remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sii-ach,  and  present  .some  faint  approxima- 
tions to  a  higher  teaching:  "Trust  not  thyself  to 
the  day  of  thy  death."  "  Judge  not  thy  neighbour 
till  thou  art  in  his  place."  "  Leave  nothing  dark  and 
obscure,  saying  to  thyself,  I  will  explain  it  when  1 
have  time  ;  for  how  knowest  thou  whether  the  time 
wJl  come?"  (comp.  James  iv.  13-15).  "  He  who 
gains  a  good  name  gains  it  for  himself,  but  he  who 
gaias  a  knowledge  of  the  Liw  gains  everlasting  life  " 
(comp.  John  v.  39;  Pirke  AbotU,n.  5-8).  In  one 
memorable  rule  we  find  the  nearest  approach  that 
had  as  yet  been  made  to  the  gi'eat  eommandment  of 
the  Gosiiel :  "  Do  nothing  to  thy  neighbour  tlial 
thou  wotilJest  not  that  he  should  do  to  thee."' 


first  combLiation  of  Herodlans  and  Pharisees,  gives  it  a 
strong  confirmation  (comp.  Mark  ili.  6;  Luke  vi.  11, 
vii.  19). 

q  It  Is  fair  to  add  that  a  great  Rabbinic  scholar  main- 
tains that  this  "spoiling  the  dinner"  was  a  well-known 
figurative  phrase  for  conduct  which  brougii  tliame  or 
discredit  on  the  husband  (Jost,  i.  264). 

f  The  history  connected  with  this  saying  is  too  chann« 
ingly  characteristic  to  be  passed  over.  A  proselyte  came 
to  Shammai  and  begged  for  some  Instniction  in  the  Law 
if  it  were  only  for  as  long  as  he,  the  learner,  could  stand 
on  one  foot  The  Scribe  was  angry,  and  drove  hini 
away  harshly.  He  went  to  Hillel  with  the  same  re- 
quPKt.  He  received  the  inquirer  benignantly  and  gave 
him  the  precept  above  oiiotcd,  adding — "  l>o  this,  wxj 
thoa  hast  fnlfllled  the  l-aw  and  the  ProobeU     fjltijtiJ 


(8.'^  Th;  contrast  showed  itself  1 1  the  conduct  of 
the  fbllowere  not  Ifss  than  in  the  teachers.  The 
diaciplex  of  Shitramai  were  conspicuous  for  their 
fierceness,  apjM>aled  to  popular  pitssions,  used  tlie 
sword  to  ileoiiie  tlieir  controvei-sies.  Out  of  that 
ichiwl  sjrew  the  party  of  tlie  Zealots,  fierce,  fana- 
tical, \  indictive,  the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism  (Jost, 
i.  267-269),  Those  of  Hillel  were,  like  their 
master  (comp.  e.  g.  the  advice  of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v. 
34-42),  cautious,  gentle,  tolerant,  unwilling  to  make 
enemies,  content  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
One  school  resistetl,  the  other  was  disposed  to  foster 
tlie  study  of  Greek  literature.  One  sought  to  im- 
pose upon  the  pi-oselyte  from  heathenism  the  full 
"r^rden  of  the  Liw,  the  other  that  he  should  lye 
tr.iited  with  some  sympjithy  and  indulgence. 
PiujSKLYTK.]  One  subject  of  debate  between 
'J  e  schools  exhibits  the  contrast  as  going  deeper 
than  these  questions,  touching  upon  the  great  pro- 
blems of  the  univei:se.  "Was  the  state  of  man  so 
full  of  miseiy  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him  never  to  have  been?  Or  was  this  life,  with 
all  its  sufTeiing,  still  the  gift  of  God,  to  be  valued 
and  used  ?s  a  training  for  some'iiing  higher  than 
itself?"  The  school  of  Shammai  look,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  dai'ker,  that  of  Hillel  the  brighter 
and  the  wiser  view  (Joot,  i.  p.  2G4). 

(9.)  Outwaixlly  tha  teaching  of  our  Lord  must 
have  appeared  to  men  different  in  many  ways  from 
both.  While  they  repeated  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  He  "  spake  as  one  having  authority,"  "  not 
»8  the  Scribes  "  (Matt.  vii.  29  ;  comp.  the  constantly 
recurring  "  I  say  unto  you  ").  While  they  confined 
their  teaching  to  the  class  of  scholars.  He  "  had  com- 
passion on  the  multitudes  "  (Matt.  ix.  36).  While 
they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  council  or  in  their 
schools.  He  journeyed  through  the  cities  and  vil- 
I'lges  (Matt.  iv.  23,' ix.  35,  &c.,  &c.).  While  they 
spoke  of  the  kingdom  of  God  vaguely,  as  a  thing 
far  off",  He  proclaimed  that  it  had  aireiuiy  come  nigh 
to  men  (Matt.  iv.  17 1.  But  in  most  of  the  points 
at  issue  between  the  two  parties.  He  must  have 
apjieared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  school  of 
Shammai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  Hilld.  In 
the  questions  that  gathered  round  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  1-14,  and  2  John  v.  1-16, 
&c.),  and  the  idea  of  purity  (Matt.  xv.  1-11,  and 
it«  parallels),  this  was  obviously  the  case.  Even  in 
the  controversy  alout  divorce,  while  His  chief  work 
was  to  assert  the  tnith  which  the  disputants  on 
both  sides  were  losing  sight  of,  He  rccogiiise<l,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  rule  of  Hillel  as  l)eing  a 
true  intei-pretation  of  the  I-aw  (Matt.  xix.  8).  When 
He  summed  up  the  great  commandment  in  which 
the  Law  and  the  PropheM  were  fulfilled.  He  repro- 
diice<l  and  ennoble-!  the  precept  which  had  been  given 
by  that  te;icher  to  his  discijJes  (Matt  vii.  12,  xxii. 
84-40).  So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  temper  of 
ihe  HilU'l  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the 
ft-eling  of  the  j>eople,  cleaving  to  tiwlition,  wanting  in 
'lie  intuition  of  a  higher  lite,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
i.'.ust  have  been  fi-lt  as  unsparingly  condemning  it 

'10.)  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquiry  to 
rememlier  that  Hillel  himself  lived,  according  to  the 

•  RahM  Simeon,  the  son  of  Ounallel,  o»me  tictwwn 
llMmi.  but  apparently  for  a  short  tiriie  oniy.  The  quea- 
tloa  wtiithrr  he  Is  ti.  l>-  IdoiilltUHl  wlUi  the  Slmeun  of 
Luke  II.  as.  is  one  which  «»  huve  not  lufllcicnl  ilala  to 
di't*nnli.e.  Mi»t  commfntauir.s  an-iwcr  It  In  Hm-  noitn- 
tjve.  Thcr?  aeeni,  however,  some  probabt'i'iiti  on  th'- 
oUiftr  nMe     One  trained  in  tbe  iichool  uf  HUkrl  luiKOt  not 
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tradition  of  the  Rabbis,  to  the  gravt  age  of  150, 
and  may  tiiereibre  hi  ve  been  present  among  l.V 
doctoi-sof  Luke  ii.  46,  and  that  Gamaliel,  hisgraiid- 
son  and  successor,*  was  at  the  head  of  this  school 
dming  the  whole  cf  the  ministry  of  Qirist,  as  well 
as  in  the  early  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Act*. 
We  are  thus  able  to  e.vplain  the  tact,  which  so  many 
passages  in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer,  the  existence 
all  along  of  a  party  among  the  Scribes  themselves, 
more  or  less  dispo.sed  to  recognise  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  a  teacher  (John  iii.  1 ;  Mark  x.  17),  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  xii.  S4),  advocates  of 
a  policy  of  toleration  (John  vii.  Til),  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  timid  and  time-serving,  unable  to 
confess  even  their  half-belief  (John  xii.  42),  afraid 
to  take  their  stand  against  the  strange  alliance 
of  extremes  which  brought  together  the  Sadducean 
section  of  the  iiriesthocl  and  the  u''tra-Pharisaic 
followers  of  Shammai.  When  the  last  great  crisis 
came,  they  apparently  contented  themselves  with  a 
policy  of  absence  (Luke  xxiii.  50,  51),  possibly 
were  not  even  summor^ed,  and  thus  the  Council 
which  condemned  our  f.ord  was  a  packed  meeting 
of  the  confederate  parties,  not  a  fonnally  consti- 
tuted Sanhedrim.  Ali  its  proceedings,  the  hasty 
investigation,  the  immediate  sentence,  were  vitiated 
by  irregularity  (Jost,  i.  pp.  407-409).  Afterwai-ds, 
when  the  fear  of  vir Jence  was  once  over,  and  po- 
pular feeling  had  turned,  we  find  Gamaliel  summon- 
ing courage  to  maintain  openly  the  policy  of  a 
tolei  .int  expectation  (Acts  v.  34). 

IV.  Education  and  Life.  —  (1.)  The  special 
training  for  a  Scribe's  office  began,  probably,  about 
the  age  of  thirteen.  According  to  the  Pxrke  Aboth 
(v.  24)  the  child  began  to  read  the  Mikra  at  five 
and  the  Mishna  at  ten.  Three  years  later  every 
Israelite  became  a  child  of  the  Law  {Bar-Mitsvah'), 
and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey  it.  The  great  mass 
of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teaching  of  their  syna- 
gogues, in  knowing  and  repeating  their  Tephillim, 
the  texts  inscribed  on  their  phylacteries.  For  the 
boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents,  or  who 
devoted  himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  Scribe,  some- 
thing more  was  requimL  He  made  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  sdiool 
of  some  famous  liabbi.  If  he  were  poor,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  synagogue  of  his  town  or  village 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in 
{Mrt  also  for  his  maintenance.  His  power  to  learn 
was  tested  by  an  examination  on  enti-ance.  If 
he  passed  it  he  became  a  "  chasen  one"  (11113, 
comp,  John  xv.  16),  and  entered  on  his  '^vork 
as  a  disciple  (Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i.  7).  The 
master  and  his  scholars  met,  the  tbrmer  sitting 
on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  (Dn*D?n)  on  h 
lower  bench,  the  yoimger  (D'JDp)  on  the  gi-ouDd, 
both  literally  "at  his  feet."  The  clas.s-room  mi;jht 
be  the  chamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  t!iis 
puqiose,  or  the  private  school  of  the  Rabbi.  In 
wldition  to  the  Rabbi,  or  head  master,  there  were 
assistant  teachers,  and  one  interpreter,  or  crier, 
whose  function  it  was  to  proclaim  aloud  to  the 
whole  school  what  the  Rabbi  had  hpokcn  in  •  whisper 

iinnantrally  he  looking  for  the  "oonaolatlon  of  hrael." 
Fim<h-lf  of  the  tiouM  and  lineage  of  I>av|it,  he  woul4 
leatlily  aco'pt  tlir  Inwurd  wltiiena  whicli  pointed  to  a 
child  of  iliat  ho«»«»  ait  "the  liord's  ChrNt."  TbcTB  ti 
Kiiiirlhliig  >i|niitlcuiit,  too.  In  the  siidirv  of  llabbInK 
liK'niiuri-.  In  the  I'irkr  Ahotk  be  la  nul  « ;«>()  i:a;>k4 
'lomii.  ittho,  IlitU  Ittet.  JUvm.  iu  UEolinI  uL 
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^ttiinp.  Mali.  X.  27).  The  e<lucAticn  was  cniefly 
cutdcheticnl,  tlie  pupil  submitting  caws  and  n»king 
queittions,  the  t^her  examining  the  pupil  (Luke 
ii.).  The  questions  might  be  ethical,  "  What  was 
lue  great  commandmejit  of  all?  What  must  a 
mill  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  or  casuistic,  "  Whav 
might  a  man  do  or  leave  undone  on  the  Sabbath  ?" 
or  ceremonial,  "  VVliat  did.  or  did  not  render  him 
unclean  ?"  *  In  due  time  the  pupil  passed  on  to 
the  laws  of  property,  of  contracts,  and  of  evidence. 
So  far  he  was  within  the  circle  of  the  Ilalachah,  the 
simple  exposition  of  the  traditional  "  Words  of  the 
Scribes."  He  might  remain  content  with  this,  or 
might  pass  on  to  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth- 
ham-Midrash,  with  its  inexhaustible  stoi-es  of  mys- 
tical intei-pretiition.  In  both  cases,  pre-eminently 
in  the  latter,  parables  entered  lai^ely  into  the  method 
of  instruction.  The  teacher  uttered  the  similitude, 
and  left  it  to  his  hearers  to  intei-pret  for  themselves. 
[ Parables. ]  That  tlie  relation  between  the  two 
was  often  one  of  genial  and  kindly  feeling,  wo  may 
infer  from  the  saying  of  one  famous  Scribe,  "  1 
have  learnt  much  fiom  the  Rabbis  my  teachere,  I 
have  learnt  more  from  the  Rabbis  my  colleagues, 
I  have  learnt  most  of  all  fixim  my  disciples  " 
^Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i.  7). 

(2.)  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  pro- 
bably at  the  age  of  thirty,"  the  probationer  was 
solemnly  admitted  to  his  office.  The  presiding 
liiibbi  pronounced  the  fonnula,  "  I  admit  thee,  and 
thou  aii.  admitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe,"  so- 
lemnly ordained  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
(the  n3*DD  =  x^'po^*"'''*)'  •'^''d  gave  to  him,  as 
the  symbol  of  his  work,  tjiblets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  "  key 
of  knowledge"  (conip.  Luke  xi.  52),  with  which 
he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  Divine 
wisdom.  So  admitted,  he  took  his  place  as  a 
Chdber,  or  member  of  the  fraternity,  was  no  longer 
irYpdfifMToi  Koi  iSjeirrji  (Acts  iv.  13),  was  sepa- 
rated entirely  from  the  multitude,  the  brute  herd 
that  knew  not  the  Law,  the  "  cursed  "  "  people  of 
the  earth  "  (John  vii.  lo,  49).T 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after 
his  admission  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  functions, 
the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He  might  give 
himself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  com- 
bine two  or  more  of  them.  He  might  rise  to  high 
places,  become  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  arbitrator  in 
family  litigations  (Luke  xii.  14),  the  head  of  a 
school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  might 
have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler  work  of  a 
transcriber,  copying  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for 
the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephillim  for  that  of  the 
devout  (Otho,  Lexic.  Eabbin.  s.  v.  Phylacteria), 
or  a  notaiy  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants 
of  espousals,  bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of 
the  more  fortunate  was  of  course  attractive  enough. 


Thenretically,  indcetl,  the  olfioe  of  the  .Scribe  w^i 
not  to  be  a  source  of  wealth.  It  is  dou'.  tful  hnv* 
far  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupil.i  were  appopi iated 
by  the  teacher  (^Buxtorf,  Syrvvj.  Jiidnic.  cap.  46), 
The  great  Hillel  worked  as  a  day-labourer.  St. 
Paul's  work  as  a  tentmaker,  our  Lord's  work  as  a 
carpenter,  were  quite  compatible  with  the  popular 
conception  of  the  most  honoured  Rabbi.  The  in- 
direct payments  wei*,  however,  considei-able  enough. 
Scholars  brought  giftji.  Rich  and  devout  widows 
maintained  a  Rabbi  as  an  act  of  piety,  often  to 
the  injury  of  their  own  kindred  (Matt,  xxiii.  14). 
Each  act  of  the  notary's  office,  or  the  arbitration  ol 
the  jurist,  would  be  attended  by  an  honorarium. 

(4.)  In  regaixl  to  social  position  there  was  a  like 
contradiction  between  theory  and  practice.  The 
older  Scribes  had  had  no  titles  [Rabbi]  ;  Shemaiah, 
as  we  have  .«een,  warned  his  disciples  against  them. 
In  our  Lord's  time  the  passion  for  distinction  was 
insatiable.  The  ascending  scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi. 
Rabban  (we  are  reminded  of  our  own  Reverend, 
Very  Reverend,  Right  Reverend),  presented  so 
many  steps  on  the  ladder  of  ambition  (Serupius, 
de  tit.  Rabbi,  in  Ugolin'  xxii.).  Other  forms  of 
worldliness  were  not  far  off."  The  salutations  in 
the  market-place  (Matt,  xxiii.  7),  the  reverential 
kiss  offered  by  the  scholare  to  their  master,  o*' 
by  Riibbis  to  each  other,  the  greeting  of  Ab'ca, 
father  (Matt,  xxiii.  9,  and  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb. 
in  loc.),  the  long  (TtoXoI,  as  contrasted  with  the 
simple  x^Twi'  and  IfidTiuv  of  our  Loi-d  and  His  dis- 
ciples, with  the  broivd  blue  Zizith  or  fringe  (the 
Kpdffireiov  of  Matt.  3xiii.  5),  the  Tephillim  of 
ostentatious  size,  all  these  go  to  make  up  the  picture 
of  a  Scribe's  life.  Drawing  to  themselves,  as  they 
did,  nearly  all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism, 
the  close  hereditary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was 
powerless  to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest 
became  a  Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity 
The  order,  as  such,  became  contemptible  and  ba.se.* 
For  the  Sci-ibes  there  were  the  best  places  at  fesists, 
the  chief  seats  in  synagogues  (Matt,  xxiii.  6  ;  Luke 
xiv.  7). 

(5.)  The  character  of  the  order  was  marked 
under  these  influences  by  a  deep,  incurable  hypo- 
crisy, all  the  more  perilous  because,  in  most  cases, 
it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not  infer  from  this 
that  all  were  alike  tainted,  or  that  the  work  which 
they  had  done,  and  the  worth  of  their  office,  were 
not  recognised  by  Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their 
evil.  Some  there  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  taking  their  place  side  by  side  with  prophet* 
and  wise  men,  among  the  instruments  by  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  was  teaching  men  (Matt,  xxiii.  34). 
The  name  was  still  honourable.  The  Apostles  them- 
selves were  to  be  Scribes  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  xiii.  52).  The  Lord  himself  did  not  refuse 
the  salutations  which  hailed  Him  as  a  Rabbi.     In 


«  We  are  left  to  wonder  what  were  the  questions  and 
answers  of  the  school-room  of  Luke  li.  46,  but  those  pro- 
posed Ui  our  Lord  by  his  own  disciples,  or  by  the  Scribes, 
•8  t«sU  of  his  proticlency,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  types  of 
what  was  commonly  discussed.  The  A  pocryphal  Gospels, 
as  usual,  mock  our  curiosity  with  the  most  Irritating 
puerilities.  (Comp.  Evangel  Infant,  c  45,  in  Tischendorf, 
Codat  AjxK.  N.  T.) 

•  This  is  Inferred  by  Schoettgen  (flor.  Beb.  I.  c.)  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Invite's  officf,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  B'ptist  and  our  Lord  both  entered  on  iheir  ministry 
St  this  age.  I 

•  U  «M  said  of  Hille!  that  he  placed  a  UmU  on  tijis 
p»cac«.     It  bad  been  exercised  by  any  Scribe.    Af*.er  j 


his  time  it  was  reserved  for  the  Nasi  or  President  of  tb* 
Sauhedrim  (Geiger,  ut  supra). 

7  For  all  the  details  in  the  above  section,  and  many 
others,  coinp.  the  elaborate  treatises  by  Ursints,  Antiqq. 
Beb.,  and  Heubner,  De  Academiis  Ilebraeorum,  in  UgolinI, 
Tlies.  xxi. 

«  The  later  Rabbinic  saying  that  "  the  disciples  of  tb« 
wise  have  a  right  to  a  goodly  house,  a  fair  wife,  and  a  soft 
couch,"  reflected  probably  the  luxury  of  an  earlier  time 
(Ursini,  Antiqq.  Ileb.  cap.  5,  ut  supra.) 

■  The  feeling  Is  curiously  prominent  in  the  Rabbir  14 
iicale  of  precedence.  The  Wise  Man,  i.  »■  the  Rabbi,  ta 
higher  than  the  High  Priest  himself.  ('Jem.  Hieios 
BoraiftK  t  84.) 


SCRIP 

'Zen.13  the  Uwyer  "  (vofnK6%,  Tic  lii.  13)  and 
ApollcB  "migiity  in  the  .ScriptureB,"  sent  appar- 
ently for  the  s;  ecial  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
,idx<u  PouiKoi  which  prevailed  at  Crete  (Tit,  iii. 
9),  we  may  recognise  the  work  which  mem'jers  of 
the  oitler  were  capible  of  doing  for  theedifying  ofthe 
Church  of  Christ  ( comp.  Winer,  Reaticb.',  and  Her- 
«og's  Encyclop.  "  Sdiriftgelehrte  ").       [E.  H.  P.] 

SCRIP  IMp^^ :  <n\\oy^,  xripd  :  pera).  The 
Hebrew  word  » thus  transited  appears  it  1  Sam. 
rvii.  40,  as  a  synonyme  for  D'JTin  *73  (to  xi^ioy 
rh  ■koi)hihk6v),  the  bag  in  which  the  shepherds  of 
Palestine  carried  their  food  or  other  necessaries.  In 
Symmachus  and  the  Vulg.  pera,  and  in  the  mar- 
ginal resiling  of  A.  V.  "ocrip,"  appear  ^n  2  K.  iv. 
42,  for  the  p?f5V,  which  in  the  test  ofthe  A.  V.  is 
ti^nslated  hisk  "(comp.  Gesen.  s.  v.).  The  T^pa  of 
the  N.  T.  appeal's  in  our  Loi-d's  command  to  his 
disciples  as  distinguished  tVom  the  f^Srij  (Matt.  x.  10; 
•Maik  vi.  8 )  and  the  ^aXXitrriov  (Luke  x.  4,  xxii.  35, 
.'W),  and  its  nature  and  use  are  sufficiently  defined  by 
the  lexicographers.  The  scrip  of  the  Galilean  pea- 
sants W.1S  of  leather,  used  especially  to  cairy  their 
food  on  a  journey  (^  ^fri?  ruv  Uprmy,  Suid. ; 
Zipua  ri  i(n6<popov,  .Ammon.),  and  slung  over 
their  ghouldei's.  In  the  Talmudic  writers  the  word 
/'D^^  is  used  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and  is 
named  as  pait  of  the  equipment  both  of  shepheitis 
in  their  common  life  and  of  proselytes  coming  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jeinisalem  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on 
Matt.  X.  10).  The  fci»Tj,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  loose  girdle,  in  the  folds  of  which  money  was 
otlen  kept  for  the  sake  of  safety  [Girdle]  ;  the 
fioKXiimov  (sacc'Uus,  Vulg.),  the  smaller  Lag 
used  exclusively  for  money  i  Luke  xii.  33).  The 
command  given  to  the  Twelve  first,  and  aflei-waixls 
to  the  Seventy,  involved  therefore  an  absolute  de- 
pendance  upon  God  for  each  day's  wants.  They 
were  to  appear  in  every  town  or  village,  as  men  un- 
like all  other  travellers,  fi-eely  doing  without  that 
which  otheiis  looked  on  as  essential.  The  fresh  rule 
given  in  Luke  xxii.  35,  36,  perhaps  also  the  facts 
that  Judas  was  the  bearer  ofthe  bag  (y\u(ra6Konoi>f 
John  xii.  6),and  that  when  the  disciples  were  with- 
out bread  they  were  ashamed  of  their  f'oi-getfulness 
'Mark  viii.  14-16  i,  show  that  the  command  was  not 
intended  to  he  permanent. 

The  English  word  has  a  meaning  precisely  equi- 
valent to  that  of  the  Greek.  Connected,  as  it  pitv 
bobly  i»,  with  scrape,  tcr<xp,  the  scrip  was  used  for 
articles  of  food.  It  belonged  especially  to  shep- 
beitls  {Ab  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2).  It  was 
made  of  leather  (Milton,  Comm,  626).  A  similar 
article  is  still  used  by  the  Syrian  shephenls  ( Porter's 
Damagctu,  ii.  1U9;.  The  later  senj*  of  scrip  as  a 
written  certificate,  is,  it  jeed  hai-dly  be  said,  of  dif- 
ferent origin  or  meaning ;  the  word,  on  its  first  use  in 
Enijlish,  was  written  "jfcnpt"  (Chaucer).  [E.  H.  P.] 

SCRIPTURE  (ana.  D«n.  1.  21  :  ypa^, 
ypJt^t^uira,  2  Tim.  iii.  16 :  Scriptura).  The  chief 
6»cts  relating  to  the  books  to  which,  indiridu-nlly 
*iui  collectively,  this  title  has  been  applied,  will  he 
■und  under  HinLK  and  Canom.  It  will  fall  within 
■jin  scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  tli« 
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I  word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  in  tb( 
language  of  the  0.  and  N.  T. 

(1.)  It  is  not  till  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
that  the  word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  fjrce. 
In  the  earlier  books  we  read  of  the  Law,  the  Book 
ofthe  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  Commandmoita 
written  on  the  tables  of  testimony  are  said  to  be 
"  the  writing  of  God  "  {ypcupii  Otov),  but  there 
is  no  special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by  itself.  In 
the  passage  from  Dan.  x.  21  {iy  yptupp  iXij- 
&tias),  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  Scripture  of 
Truth,"  the  words  do  not  probably  mean  moi«  than 
"  a  true  wi-iting."  The  thought  of  the  Scripture 
as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  them.  This 
fii-st  appears  in  2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  18  (3^n33,  Kcrri 
rijy  ypatfyiip,  LXX.,  "as  it  was  written'"  A.  V.), 
and  is  probably  connected  with  the  profound  reve- 
rence for  the  Sacred  Books  which  led  the  eailier 
Scribes  to  ccnfine  their  own  teaching  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  gave  therefore  to  "  the  Writing  "  a  distinc- 
tive pi«-eminence.  [Scribes.]  The  same  feeling 
showed  itself  in  the  constant  formula  of  quotation, 
"  It  is  wi-itten,"  of\en  without  the  addition  of  any 
words  defining  the  passage  quoted  (Matt.  iv.  4,  6, 
ixi.  13,  xxvi.  24).  The  Greek  word,  as  will  be 
seen,  kept  its  giound  in  this  sense.  A  slight  change 
passed  over  that  of  the  Hebrew,  and  led  to  the 
substitution  of  another.  The  0*3^113  {cSthubitn 
=  writings),  in  the  Jewish  arrangenient  of  the 
0.  T.,  was  used  for  a  paj-t  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  0.  T.  (the  Hagiographa ;  comp.  Bible),  while 
another  form  of  the  same  root  {citMb)  came  to 
have  a  technical  significance  as  applied  to  the  text, 
which,  though  written  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebi«w 
Scriptures,  might  or  might  not  be  recognised  as 
kiri,  the  right  intelligible  reading  to  be  veaA  in  tlie 
congr^tion.  Another  word  was  therefore  wanted, 
ana  it  was  found  in  the  Mikra'  (KIpD,  Neh.  viii.  8), 
or  *'  reading,"  the  thing  read  or  recited,  i-ecitation.* 
This  accordingly  we  find  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
collective  ypwpai.  The  boy  at  the  age  of  five 
b^ns  the  study  of  the  Mikra,  at  ten  passes  on  to 
the  Mishna  {Pirke  Aboth,  ▼.  24;.  The  old  word 
has  not  however  dis)q>peared,  and  3^n3n,  "  the 
Writing,"  is  used  with  the  same  connotation  (ibid. 
iiL  10). 

(2.)  With  thitf  meaning  the  word  yptu^  passed 
into  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  Used  in  the  singuhu- 
it  is  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage  quoted 
from  the  0.  T.  (Mark  xii.  10;  John  vii.  m,  xiii. 
18,  xix.37;  Luke  It.  21;  liom.  ix.  17;  Gal.  iii.  8, 
et  al.).  In  Acts  viii.  32  (^  wtpioxh  ti/j  ypeuprjs) 
it  takes  a  somewhat  larger  extension,  as  denoting 
the  writing  of  Isaiah;  but  in  ver.  35  the  more 
limited  meaning  reappears.  In  two  passages  of 
some  difficulty,  some  have  seen  the  wider,  some  the 
narrower  sense.  (1.)  no<ra  ypai^  B*6irytvarot 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16)  has  been  tJiinskted  in  the  A.  V. 
"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  (Jod."  as 
though  ypap^i.  though  without  the  aiticle,  were 
taken  as  equiv<Jent  to  the  O.  T.  as  a  whole  (<-<.uip, 
warm  oixoSofii,  Eph.  ii.  21  ;  wivu  'Upo<r6\vna, 
Matt.  ii.  3),  and  6tiwy*vffTos,  tlie  predicate  aa- 
serted  of  it.  lietjiining  the  narrower  roeaoing, 
howerer,  w«  might  still  take  ^^Ktiwrot  as  lb* 


•  TaXhtt.  the  scrtp.  Is  the  qnatnt  Utto  of  scow  >f  tke 

iiioA  |o.  rrml  of  the  ItAhbinlrol  treatises:  fur  insUMMS,  the 
TnV-.-j.:  Shimtni.a  mixt- lUiiruusooUectioaof  fraoiiMntary 
icnuui-nu  >-ii  Uh'  whole  uf  lite  O. T..  oiiai>iMiiig  uf  exiracUi 
VOL.  111. 


from  men>  than  llftgr  oUar  Jewish  Works  (Zuns.  OaUttd. 
Vortrdgi,  cap.  IS). 

•  Tke  Mine  raoC  it  may  b*  no«l»d.  W  fas»(  in  ou 
tlUe  of  the  Secrrd  Book  of  UUun  (Kunw  »  Ne*tMiuM>. 
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predickte.  "  Every  Siti iptme — sc.  evry  sepjirnte 
iioition— is  divinely  inspired.''  It  has  been  urged, 
however,  tlint  this  a;«ertion  of  a  truth,  which 
both  St.  I'nul  and  Timothy  held  in  common,  would 
be  less  suitable  to  the  context  than  the  as»ie:ning 
that  truth  as  a  ground  tor  the  further  inference 
diiiwn  from  it ;  and  so  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
aulhority  in  favour  of  the  rendering,  "  Every 
ypeup^,  being  inspired,  \%  also  profitable,  .  .  .  ' 
(comp.  Meyer,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Ellicott, 
Wiasiuger,  in  loc.).  There  does  not  seem  any 
ground  for  making  the  meaning  of  ypcupii  depen- 
dent on  the  adjective  0(6irvfvaTos  ("every  in^pire'l 
writing  "),  as  though  we  recognised  a  ypa<l>ri  not 
inspired.  The  usus  loquendi  of  the  N.  T.  is  uni- 
form in  this  respect ;  and  the  woixl  ypa<p7i  is  never 
Used  of  any  common  or  secular  writing. 

(2.)  The  meaning  of  the  genitive  in  iratra 
irpo<pjirfla  ypa<p7Js  (2  Pet.  i.  20)  seems  at  first 
sisjht,  anarthrous  though  it  be,  distinctly  collective. 
"  Every  prophecy  of,  t.  e.  contained  iu,  the  0.  T. 
Sciipture."  A  closer  examination  of  the  passage 
will  perhaps  lead  to  a  difl'erent  conclusion.  The 
A])ostle,  alter  speaking  of  the  vision  on  the  holy 
mount,  goes  on,  "  We  have  as  something  yet  finner, 
the  prophetic  word  "  ^heie,  probably,  including  the 
utterances  ol  N.  T.  vpo<t>rirai,  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  the  0.  T.*).  Men  did  well  to  give  heed 
to  that  word.  'I'hey  nee<led  one  caution  in  dealing 
with  it.  They  were  to  remember  that  no  ■trpo<p7jTfia 
ypauprjs,  no  such  prophetic  utterance  stjirting  fi  om, 
resting  on  a  ypa<P'f],*  came  from  the  «5iO  tiriXvcTis, 
the  individual  power  of  interpretation  of  the  speaker, 
but  was,  like  the  ypa(p-fi  itself,  inspired;  It  was  the 
law  of  irpopriTela,  of  the  latei'  as  well  as  the  earlier, 
that  men  of  God  spake,  "  borne  along  by  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

(3.)  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
collective  me<\ning  is  prominent.  Sometimes  we 
have  simply  at  yfia<pai  (Matt.  xxi.  42,  xxii.  29  ; 
John  V.  39  ;  Acts  xvii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3).  Some- 
times iraarai  ai  ypa(pal  (Luke  xxiv.  27).  The 
epithets  iyiai  (Uom.  i.  2),  itpo<pi)TiKal  (Rom. 
zvi.  26),  are  sometimes  joined  with  it.  In  2  Pet. 
lii,  16,  we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the 
Epistles  of  .'St.  Paul ;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  al  XotTrol  ypa<pa't  are  the  Scriptures  of 
the  O.  T.  exclasively,  or  include  other  writings, 
then  extant,  dealing  with  the  siime  topics.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  such  writings  did  ej.ist. 
A  comp;uison  of  Rom.  xvi.  26  with  Eph.  ii).  5, 
might  even  suggest  the  conclusion,  that  in  both 
there  is  the  same  assertion,  that  what  had  not  been 
revealed  before  was  now  manifested  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  apostles  and  propfwts  of  the  Church ;  and  so 
that  the  "  piophetic  writings"  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers,  are,  like  the  spoken  words  of  N.  T.  prophets, 
those  that  reveal  things  not  made  known  before,  the 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ. 

It  is  noticeable,  that  in  the  2nd  Epistle  of  Clement 
ct  Rome  (c.  xi.)  we  have  a  long  citation  of  this 
Lature,  not  from  the  0.  T.,  quoted  as  6  vpo<priTiKhs 
Xiyos  (comp.  2  Pet.  i.  19),  and  that  in  the  1st 
Epistle  (c.  xxiii.)  the  same  is  quoted  as  ij  ypa<p-fi. 


'  6  a-^irriKOf  Aoyos  is  used  by  Philo  of  ttie  words  of 
Moees  (U(i.  Alleg.  ill.  14,  vol.  1.  p.  95,  ed.  Mang.).  He, 
of  coiirea,  conlJ  recognize  no  prophet*  but  those  of  the  0.  T. 
Clemnit  of  Rome  (11. 11\  uses  it  of  a  prophecy  not  incliided 
In  the  Canons. 

*  So  in  the  only  other  instance  In  jvhich  the  genitive  is 
fouod  (Uotn.  XV.  4),  i,  iropaicAjxri'-  tui'  ypa^oiF  is  the 
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Looking  to  the  siXK;ial  fulne.'ss  ef  the  prepn«fi« 
gifts  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  5,  xiv.  1 1, 
it  is  obviously  probiible  thxit  some  of  the  spoKcc 
prophecies  would  be  committed  to  writing;  and  it 
is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  both  the  apostolic  and 
the  post-apostolic  retei-ences  are  connected,  lii-st  with 
tiiat  Church,  and  next  with  that  of  liome,  rehich 
was  so  largely  influenced  by  it. 

(4.)  In  one  passage,  Tck  ifph  ypi/i/jMra  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15)  answers  to  "The  Holy  S<riptures"  ofthi 
A.  V.  Taken  by  itself,  the  word  might,  as  in  john 
vii.  15,  Acts  xxvi.  24,  have  a  wider  range,  including 
the  whole  circle  of  Rabbinic  education.  As  deter- 
mined, however,  by  the  use  of  other  H«  'Jcuistic 
writei-s,  Philo  (ie^.  ad  Caium,  vol.  li.  p.  571-,  ed. 
Mang.),  iose^hvi&iAnt.prooem.  3,x.  1 0,§4;  c.  Apicm. 
i.  26),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  accurately 
ti-anslated  with  this  special  meaning.      [E.  H.  P.J 

SCYTH'IAN  (2(ci5er/s  :  Scytha)  occurs  m 
Col.  iii.  11  as  a  generalised  tenn  tor  rude,  ignorant, 
degraded.  In  the  Gospel,  says  Paul,  "there  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  barbiirian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free ;  but 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  The  same  view  of  Scythian 
barbarism  appears  in  2  Mace.  iv.  47,  and  3  Mace, 
vii.  5.  For  the  geographical  and  ethnographical 
relations  of  the  term,  see  Diet,  of  Geog.  ii.  pp.  936- 
945.  The  Scythians  dwelt  mostly  on  the  north  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thence 
indefinitely  into  inner  Asia,  and  were  regai-ded  by 
the  ancients  as  standing  extremely  low  in  point  of 
intelligence  and  civilisation.  Josephus  (c.  Apion. 
ii.  37)  says,  'SKuBai  Se  (pdvois  xo-'^povrts  avBpdirwv 
Ka\  ^paxv  rmv  Oripitev  Siacpfpuvres ;  and  I'ar- 
nienid  inp.  Athen.  v.  j).  221  ,  avrip  yap  f\Ku>y 
olvov,  i)v  t/Swp  yTTirox  'S.KvdiarX  (pajvf'i,  oi/Si 
Kdinra  yiyvdiffKuv.  For  other  similar  testimonies 
see  Wetstein,  I\ov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  Perhr.p 
it  may  be  inferred  fi-om  Col.  iii.  11  that  thers 
weie  Scythians  also  among  the  early  conveits  to 
Christianity.  Many  of  this  j)eople  lived  in  Greek 
and  Roman  lands,  and  could  have  heard  the  Gosp«-l 
thei'e,  even  if  some  of  the  first  preachers  had  n<*- 
already  penetiated  into  Scythia  itself. 

Herodotus  states  (i.  103-105)  that  the  Scythian* 
made  an  incui'sion  through  Palestine  into  Egypt, 
under  Psammetichus,  the  contemporaiy  of  Josialx. 
iu  this  way  some  would  account  for  the  Greik 
name  of  Bethshean,  Scythopolis.  [H.  B.  M.  | 

SCYTHOP'OLIS  {SKveuv  ir6Xii:  Peshito- 
Syriac,  lieisan  :  cicitas  Sci/tharum),  that  is,  "  the 
city  of  the  Scythians,"  occui-s  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jjd. 
iii.  10  and  2  Mace.  xii.  29  only.  In  the  I.XX. 
of  Judg.  i.  27,  however,  it  is  insertei  (in  both  thi- 
great  MSS.)  as  the  synonym  of  Bkthsheai*,  and 
this  identification  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1  Mace.  v.  52.  a  parallel  account  to  that  of  2  Itiacc. 
xii.  29,  as  well  as  by  the  repea'oid  statements  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22,  vi.  14,  §8,  xii.  8,  §5).  He 
uniformly  gives  the  name  in  the  contracted  shap 
(2»tu9($iro\(s)  in  which  it  is  also  given  by  Eusebius 
(Onoin.  passim),  Pliny  {H.  N.  v.  18),  Strabo  (xvi.), 
&c.  &c,,  and  which  is  inaccurately  followed  in  the 
A.  V.    Polybius  (v,  70, 4)  employs  the  fuller  form  of 


counsel,  admonition,  drawn  from  the  Srriptnres.  AoTot 
iropcotAj/a-ctus  appears  in  Acts  xi'l.  15  as  the  received  tenj 
for  such  an  address,  cheSermoJi  of  tb«  Synagojjoe.  Ilopa- 
itATjaw  Itself  was  so  closely  al'ir'ed  willi  rpotjnfreCa.  (a)mp. 
Barnabas  ^  uiOT  5rpo</>i)Teto5  —  vibs  »«»poJtAii<r«ju;),  that 
the  expressions  of  the  two  AyosUa  »<n.y  ^  regarded  m 
anbetuitially  identical. 
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ih#  LXX.  Betlwhean  has  now,  like  so  many  other 
places  in  thr  Holy  Land,  regained  iu  ancient  name, 
and  is  known  ats  Beisdn  oolr.  A  mound  close  to  it 
to  the  west  is  called  Tell  Shuk,  in  which  it  is  perharo 
|u<t  }.o»£'.ble  that  a  tiBce  of  Scvthopolis  maj  linger. 

But  although  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
identitj  of  the  place,  theiv  is  cousidemble  ditl'erence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  •name.  The  LXX. 
(as  is  evident  from  the  foij  in  which  they  present  it) 
and  Plioy  {X.  H.  t.  16*)  attribute  it  to  the 
Scjthians,  who  iu  the  words  of  the  B_v^antine  his- 
torian George  Syncellus,  "  overran  Palestine,  and 
look  poasescioii  ot  Bsisan,  which  from  them  is  called 
Scythopolis."  This  ha»  been  in  modem  ticcas  gene- 
rally referred  to  the  invasion  re<»itled  by  Herodotus 
^i.  104-6),  'when  the  Scythians,  after  ».heir  occupation 
»f  Media,  passetl  through  Palestine  on  their  road  to 
Egypt  (about  ii.C.  f>00 — a  few  yeai-s  before  the  taking 
^/Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar),  a  statement  now 
noogniaed  as  a  real  fact,  though  some  of  the  details 
may  be  open  to  question  {Diet,  of  Geogr.  ii.  9406; 
Kawlinson's  Hervd.  i.  246).  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  either  on  their  pass^;e  thiougli,  or  on 
their  rettii-n  after  being  repulsed  by  Psammetichus 
(Heit)d.  i.  lo5;,  some  Scythians  may  have  settled  m 
the  country  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  694,  note) ;  and  no 
place  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  them  than 
Beiacm — fertile,  most  abundantly  watered,  and  in  an 
excellent  militaij  position,  in  the  then  state  of  the 
Holy  Land  they  would  hardly  meet  with  much 
resUtaiice. 

Relaiid,  however  Capjwi-ently  incited  thei«to  by 
his  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  account),  dis- 
carded this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Scytho- 
polis  was  a  corruption  of  Succothopolis — the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  Succoth.  In  this  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Gesenius  (^Sotes  to  Burckhardt,  1058) 
and  by  Grimm  {Exeij.  Hand>nich  on  1  Mace.  v.  52). 
Since,  however,  the  objection  of  Iceland  to  the  his- 
torical truth  of  Herodotus  is  now  removed,  the 
necessity  for  this  suggestion  (certainly  most  in- 
genious) seems  not  to  exist.  The  distance  vf  Suc- 
coth  from  Bcisan,  if  we  identify  it  with  Sakut,  is 
10  miles,  while  if  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Beke  are 
valid  it  would  be  nearly  double  as  far.  And  it  is 
surely  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  so  large,  inde- 
pendent, and  impoiiant  a  town  as  Bethshean  was 
in  the  earlier  history,  and  as  the  remains  show  it 
to  have  been  in  the  Greek  period,  should  have  taken 
its  name  from  a  comparatively  insignificant  place 
At  a  li<ii,r  lii^taiice  from  it.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Res, 
iii.  3;(u)  remarks  with  justice,  that  had  the  Greeks 
derived  the  name  from  Succoth  they  would  have 
employed  that  name  in  its  translated  form  as  2ir>;v«/, 
and  the  compound  woald  have  been  Scenopolis. 
Iceland's  derivaticu  is  also  diamissed  without  hesi- 
tation by  F'wald,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  names 
Siccoth  and  Skythes  have  nothing  in  common 
KSeack.  iii.  694,  note).     I>r.   Robiinon  suggests 

•  The  "Bodeni  Orwks"  an  Mid  to  dartre  it  fhn 
rnnoK,  a  hide  (Williams,  in  Diet,  itf  Gtagr.\  'lliis  la. 
loabtlets,  anuttier  appearance  of  the  legend  lo  well  Imown 
In  connexion  with  tt>e  fonndation  of  Bjrn*  (Qulhace). 
One  such  has  been  nientioMd  in  reference  lo  Hebma 
andcr  Mach^elah  (p.  IM). 

*•  Tlie  Hliigular  name  Nysa,  mentioned  In  this  paaisge 
■•  a  former  appellation  of  Scytbopolla,  i*  Identllled  by 
l':»ald  {(irtch.  iv.  463)  with  JVeuk,  an  InvefBioo  of  (Beth-) 
Sluan,  acloally  founJ  on  coins. 

<  D\  Ch.  {<Q\  |)Mi.  vii.  1,  3.  0aAa(r<ra.  man,  fratn 
HD^.  not  n*ed.  1. 1\.  W07\.  or  ilOn.  -mv,'  H  »id  ^ 
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that,  after  all.  City  of  the  Fiajthiafu  may  be  rigLt ; 
the  woi-d  Sci/ihia  being  used  as  in  the  N.  T.  as 
equivalent  to  a  baibarian  or  savage.  In  this  senac 
be  thinks  it  may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild 
Arabs,  wno  then,  as  now,  inhabited  the  Ghdr,  and  at 
times  may  have  had  possession  of  Bethshean. 

The  Canaanites  were  neve  *  expelled  from  Beth- 
shean, and  the  heathen  appear  to  have  always  main- 
tained a  footing  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Mislina 
as  the  seat  of  idoiatiy  (Mishna,  Aboda  Zara,  i.  4), 
and  as  containing  a  double  population  of  lews  aiid 
heathens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  war 
(A.D.  65)  the  heathen  rose  against  the  Jews  and 
massacred  a  lai-ge  number,  accoitling  to  Ja^{^us 
{B.  J.  ii.  18,  §3)  no  less  than  13,000,  in  a  wood  or 
grove  close  to  the  town.  Scythopolis  was  the  largest 
city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  the  only  one  of  the  ten 
which  lay  west  of  Jordan.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Ofwm.  "  Bethsan ")  it  is  characterised  as  voXts 
i-riSiifios  and  urba  nohilis.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
district  of  its  own  of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  sig^atui-es  as  late  as  the  Ck>uncil 
of  Constantinople,  a.d.  53''>.  The  latest  mention 
of  it  under  the  title  of  Scythopolis  is  probably  that 
of  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  16  and  26).  He  men- 
tions it  as  if  it  was  then  actually  so  called,  carefully 
explaining  that  it  was  foimerly  Bethshan.       [G.] 

SEA.     The  Sea,  yam,'  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote — 1.  The  "gathering  of  the  waters"  {ydmiin), 
encompassing  the  laud,  er  what  we  call  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  >ense  "  the  Ocean."    2.  Some  portion 
J  of  this,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     3.  Inland  lakes, 
!  whether  of  salt  or  fiesh  water.     4.  Any  great  col- 
lection of  water,  as  the  rivei-s  Nile  or  EuphiTttes, 
especially  in  a  state  of  oveillow. 
I       1 .  In  the  first  sense  it  is  used  in  Gen.  i.  2, 10,  and 
;  elsewhei«,  as  Deut.  xxx.  13;  1  K.  z.  22;  Ps.  xxiv. 
I  2;  Job  xxvi.  8,  12,  xxxviii.  8  ;  see  Hom.  //.  zir. 
301,  302,  and  Hes.  TKeog.  107,  109 ;  and  2  Pet. 
iii.  5. 

2.  In  the  second,  it  is  used,  with  the  article,  (a)  of 
the  Meditentuiean  Sea,  called  the  "  hinder,"  *  the 
"western,"  and  the  "  utmost"  sea  (Deut.  xi.  24, 
zxxiv.  2;  Joel  ii.  20);  "sea  of  the  Philistines" 
(Ex.  xxiii.  31);  "  the  great  sea"  (Num.  xxxiv.  6,  7  ; 
Josh.  zv.  47);  "the  sea"  (Gen.  xUi.  13;  Ps.  Izxx. 
11,  cvii.  23;  IK.  iv.  20,  lie).  (6)  Also  fiw- 
quently  of  the  Red  .Sea  (Ez.  xv.  4;  Josh.  zziv.  6\. 
or  one  of  its  gulfs  (Num.  zi.  31 ;  Is.  xi.  15),  and 
perhaps  (1  K.  x.  22)  the  sea  traversed  by  Solomon's 
Heet.    [Red  Ska.] 

3.  The  inland  lakes  termed  seat,  as  the  Salt  or 
Dead  Sea.     (See  the  special  articles.) 

4.  The  teim  yim,  like  the  Arabic  BaAr,  is  also 
applied  lo  gi^eat  rivers,  as  the  Nile  (Is.  zix.  5 ;  Avc~ 
viii.  8,  A.  V.  "flood;"  Nah.  iii.  8;  Ez.  xxiii.  2;, 
the  Euphi^&tes  (Jer.  Ii.  36).  (See  Stanley,  S.  f  P. 
A  pp.  p.  533.) 


being  interdiaiiieA  Ooiinected  with  this  is  D\TtTU 
ifiv<r<r«(,  abytttu,  '  Ott  deep"  (Gen.  i.  3 ;  Jon.  it  6;  Gea 
p.  371).  It  also  meaos  tbe  west  (Om.  pp.  3*0,  ua;. 
MTtaen  used  for  the  sei^  it  veiy  ottia,  bat  iwt  always 
takes  tbe  aitlcto. 

Other  words  for  the  sea  (in  A.  V.  "deep")  art  :— 
i.    HT^Xp.  n Vi VP  (ooljr  in  plur.).  or  HT^V.  o^mwk, 

/MAk,  atfmu.  jwi/awdi— .     X  7)3C),  mt«jiA»vmm, 
dOmnmm, "  water-flood"  (h.  xxix.  10). 
*  pVIII  (MAacra  4)  j»x<ir|,  (,mmn)noeimkiuim, 
4  F  t 
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The  qualities  or  charactei  istics  of  the  sea  and 
lea-coMt  mentioned  in  Scripture  are,  1.  The  sand,' 
\rho«e  abun  lanoe  on  the  const  botli  of  Palestine  and 
e^pt  furnishes  so  many  illustrations  (Gen.  xxii. 
17,  xli.  49;  Judg.  vii.  12;  ISam.  xiii.  5;  1  K. 
iv.  20,  29 ;  Is.  x,  22  ;  Matt.  vii.  26  ;  Strabo,  lib. 
xvi.  p.  758,  759  ;  Raiimer,  Pal.  p.  45 ;  Robinson, 
ii.  34-38.  4-34 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  280  ;  Hasselquist, 
TVm.  p.  119 ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  pp.  255,  260, 264). 
2.  Tlie  shore.'  3.  Creeks  8  or  inlets.  4.  Kai-- 
bours.'     5.  Waves '  or  billows. 

It  may  be  remarked  tliat  almost  all  the  figures 
of  speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture,  refer 
either  to  its  power  or  its  danger,  and  among  the 
woes  threatened  m  punishment  of  disobe<lience,  one 
may  be  remarked  as  significant  of  the  dread  of  the 
Koa  entertained  by  a  non-seafaring  people,  the  being 
brought  back  into  Egypt  "  in  ships"  (Deut.  xxviii. 
08).  The  national  feeling  on  this  subject  may  be 
conl lasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to 
the  sea.  [Commerce.]  It  may  be  remarked,  that, 
as  is  natural,  no  mention  of  the  tide  is  found  in 
Scripture. 

The  place  "  where  two  seas  met"'  (Acts  xxvii. 
41)  is  explained  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  as  a 
place  where  the  island  Salmonetta  otf  the  toast  of 
Malta  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  so  intei-cepts  the  passage 
from  the  sea  without  to  the  bay  within  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  two  seas,  just  as  Strabo  represents 
tlie  appeaiance  of  the  entrance  from  the  Bosphorus 
into  the  Euxine ;  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that 
by  the  '•  place  of  the  double  sea,"  is  meant  one 
where  two  currents,  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the 
island,  met  and  prcliiced  an  eddy,  which  made  it 
desirable  at  once  to  ground  the  ship  (Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  p.  423  ;  Strabo,  ii.  p.  124).   [H.  W.  P.] 

SEA,  MOLTEN."  The  name  given  to  the 
g)  eat  brazen  "  laver  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  [Laver.] 
In  the  place  of  th'j  laver  of  the  tabernacle,  Solo- 
mon Caused  a  lavor  to  be  cast  for  a  similar  purpose, 
which  from  its  size  was  called  a  sea.  It  was  made 
partly  or  wholly  of  the  brass,  or  rather  copper, 
which  had  been  captured  by  David  from  "  Tibhath 
and  Chun,  cities  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah" 
1  K.  vii.  23-2G ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8).  Its  dimen- 
sions were  as  follows : — Height,  5  cubits  ;  diameter, 
10  cubits;  circumference,  30  cubits;  thickness,  1 
handbreadth  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
containing  2000,  or  according  to  2  Chr.  iv.  5,  3000 
baths.  lielow  the  brim  '  there  was  a  double  row 
of  "  knops."  P  10  (».  e.  5-f-5)  in  each  cubit.  These 
were  probably  a  running  border  or  double  fillet  of 
tendiils,  and  fruits,  said  to  be  gourds,  of  an  :val 
shape  (Cclsitis,  ffierob.  i.  397,  and  Jewish  aulnori- 
tjes  quoted  by  him).  The  brim  itself,  or  lip,  was 
Fwught  "  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers*  of 


*  7lH>  '^'■I'-of,  arena. 

*  5lin.  Joined  with  D^ ;  wapaXCa  y^ ;  litttit.  In  Gea 
Ills.  13,  "  haven ;"  Acts  xxvil.  39,  aiyioAo?. 

*  r^OP.  from  yiB,  "  break,"  only  in  Judg.  v.  \1  in 
flnr.;  SiaKovaC;  partus;  A.  V.  "breaches." 

I"  TlriD,  a  place  of  retreat ;  Aifiijv ;  partus ;  A.  V. 
'  haven.' 

«  1.  ?3,  lit  a  heap,  in  plur.  waves;  Kv^a;  gurgites. 
manjluctuans.  2.  *3^,  or  HD^  ;  finTpi}fieK;fluctus; 
only  in  Pa,  xcili.  3.  i.  "ISK^ ;  M«T«iopt<rMos ;  gurges, 
tlatio;  "a  breaker."  4.  nD3  i-Johix  6);  Jtuctut;  lit. 
»  high  place  (Hi.  xi.  29). 


SEA,  MOLTEN 

lilies,"  I.  e.  curved  outwards  like  a  lily  or  loliu 
flower.  The  laver  stood  on  twelve  oxen,  three  to- 
wards each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  all  looking 
outwards.  It  was  mutilated  by  Ahaz,  I  y  being 
removed  from  its  basis  of  oxen  and  pla>:ed  on  a 
stone  ba.se,  and  was  fin.illy  broken  up  by  the  Assy- 
rians (2  K.  xvi.  14,  17,  XXV,  13). 

Joseph  us  says  that  the  fomn  of  the  sea  was  hemi- 
spherical, and  that  it  held  3000  baths ;  and  he  eis» 
where  tells  us  that  the  bath  was  equal  to  72  Attic 
^(ffrcu,  or  1  fitrprjrrit  =  8  gallons  5*  12  pint* 
(Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §9,  and  3,  §5).  The  question 
arises,  which  occuned  to  the  Jewish  writers  them- 
selves, how  the  contents  of  the  laver,  as  they  are 
given  in  the  sacred  text,  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
its  dimensions.  At  the  rate  of  1  bath  =  8  gallons 
5'12  pints,  2000  baths  would  amount  to  about 
17,250  gallons,  and  3000  (the  more  pi-eci.-;ely  stated 
reading  of  2  Chr.  iv.  5)  would  amount  to  25,920 
gallons.  Now  supposing  the  ves.sel  to  be  hemi- 
spherical, as  Josephus  says  it  was,  the  cubit  to  be 
=  20J  inches  (20-6250),  and  the  palm  or  hand- 
breadth  =  3  inches  (2*9464,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp 
li.  258),  we  find  the  following  proportions : — From 
the  height  (5  cubits  =  10'2J  inches)  subtract  the 
thickness  (3  inches),  the  axis  of  the  hemisphere 
would  be  99J  inches,  and  its  contents  in  gallons,  at 
277J  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon,  would  be  about 
7500  gallons  ;  or  taking  the  cubit  at  22  inches,  the 
contents  would  reach  10,045  gallons — an  amount 
still  far  below  the  required  quantity.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  hemispherical  ves.sel,  to  contain  17,250 
gallons,  must  have  a  depth  of  11  feet  neai-ly,  or 
rather  move  than  6  cubits,  at  the  highest  estimate 
of  22  inches  to  the  cubit,  exclu.sive  of  the  thickness 
of  the  vessel.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  we  may  ima- 
gine— 1.  an  enwneous  reading  of  the  numbere. 
2.  We  may  imagine  the  laver,  like  its  prototype  in 
the  tabernacle,  to  have  had  a  "  foot,"  which  may 
have  been  a  basin  which  received  the  water  as  it 
was  drawn  out  by  taps  from  the  laver,  so  that  the 
priests  might  be  said  to  wash  "  at "  '  not  "  in  "  it 
(E.X.  XXX.  18,  19;  2  Chr.  iv.  6).  3.  We  may 
suppose  the  laver  to  have  had  another  shape  than 
the  hemisphere  of  Josephus.  The  Jewish  winters 
supposed  that  it  had  a  squai-e  hollow  base  for  3 
cubits  of  its  height,  and  2  cubits  of  the  circulai' 
form  above  (Lightfoot,  Descr.  Tempi,  vol.  i.  p. 
647).  A  far  more  probable  suggestion  is  that  ot 
Thenius,  in  which  Keil  agi-ees,  that  it  was  tf  a 
bulging  form  bolow,  but  conti-acted  at  the  mouth 
to  the  dimensions  named  in  1  K.  vii.  23.  4.  A 
fourth  supposition  is  perhaps  tenable,  that  when 
it  is  said  the  laver  contained  2000  or  3000  baths, 
the  meaning  is  that  the  supply  of  water  i-equired 
for  its  use  amounted,  at  its  utmost,  to  that  quan- 
tity.    The   quantity  itself  of  water  is   not   sur- 


k  Toirot  it66Juur<ro<i  \  locus  diihalatsut. 

">  pV-10  ;  xwTos ;  fuiUit. 

■  riBTIi  ;  ^^oAiceof ;  aeneiu. 

"  nSJJ' :  xei^<K  ;  labrum. 

p  D'yp3  :  vTrooTTjpt'y/itoTa  ;  Kuiptura ;  propeilj 
"  gourds." 

1  JCJhtJ'  m3  ;  /SAooTos  KpCvov  ;  fclium  repandi  Ulii 
The  passage  literally  Is,  "  and  Its  lip  (was)  Hie  work  (.suck 
as)  a  cup's  lip,  a  lUy-flower." 

'  ^3G»P;  ef  ai/Toi;  A.  V.  "  thereat"  (Kx.  xxx.  I»» 
♦2  ;  iv  aiiTJj  (2  Chr.  iv  6). 
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prislnfj,  wht-n  we  remembei-  the  quantity  mention-?   1 
as  the  supply  ot  a  j'livate  house  fur  puHHciition,  viz   [ 

5  amphorae  of  2  or  ;i  Hrkins  (fifrpvrai)  each,  i.  e. 
from  16  to  21  gallons  earh  (John  ii.  8). 

Tiie  laver  Ls  said  to  have  been  supplied  in  earlier  ; 
davs  by  the<!ibeonites.  hut  afterwards  by  a  conduit 
from  the  pools  of  Bethlehem.  Ben-Katin  made 
twelve  cocks  (epistomia)  for  drawing  off  the  water,  | 
and  invented  a  contrivance  for  keeping  it  pure  during  ; 
the  night  (Joma,  iii.  10  ;  Tamid,  iii.  8  ;  Middoth,  iii.  j 

6  ;  Lightfoot,  /.  c).  Mr.  Layaixl  motitions  some  ; 
circular  vesseb  found  at  Nineveh,  of  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  2  feet  in  depth,  which  seemed  to  answer, ; 
in  point  of  use,  to  the  Molten  Sea,  though  tar  > 
inferior  in  size  ;  and  on  the  bas-reliefs  it  is  remark-  i 
able  that  cauldrons  are  represented  supported  by  j 
oxen  (Layard,  Nin.  anti  Bab.  p.  180  ;  see  Theaius 
on   1   K.'vii. ;   aad  Keil,  Arch.  Bihl.  i.  127.  and 

1 1.  3,  fig.  i.).  [H.  VV.  P.l 
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Hypotheticbl  mtoretloD  dl  the  Lavor.    Froo:  Kvll. 

SEA,  THE  SALT  (n^SH  D* :  ^  OiKiuraa. 
riv  aAwr  ;  8.  ^  oKvkti,  and  rrji  aXvKrjs;  0.  a\6s: 
in  (ien.  riiare  salts,  elsewhere  m.  salsissiinum,  except 
Josh.  iii.  quod  nunc  vocntur  mortuum).  The  usual, 
jind  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  name,  for  the  remarkr 
able  lake,  which  to  the  Western  world  is  now  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Dead  Sea. 

1.  1.  It  is  found  only,  and  but  rarely,  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Gen.  xiv.  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12; 
Deut.  iii.  17»),  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (iii.  16, 
xii.  3,  XV.  2,  5,  xviii.  19). 

2.  .\nother,  and  jKissibly  a  later  name,  is  the 
Ska    ok   thk    Arabah    (n3"iyn  D':    0d\curcra 

ApaPa  ;  ri  8<L\.  "Apafia ;  fi  8a\.  t^i  "Apulia : 
iiutre  soliludinis,  or  deserti ;  A.  V.  "  sea  of  the 
plain"),  which  is  found  in  Deut.  iv.  49.  and  2  K. 
xiv.  2.') ;  and  combined  with  the  foniier — "  the  sea 
of  the  Arabah,  the  salt  sea"— in  Deut.  iii.  17: 
Jush.  iii.  16,  xii.  3. 

3.  In  the  prophets  (.Joel  ii.  20;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18; 
Zi-ch.  xiv.  S)  it  is  mentioned  by  the  .itle  of  TIIK 
*>  Kast  Ska  (*3i01i9n  D'H  :  in  Kz.  riiv  fcUturcro* 
T  V  irphs  ifoToAcki  '♦oii'iKcSi'oi ;  in  Joel  and  Zech. 
~^v  6<LK.  riiv  irpwrTjy:  inare  orientale). 

4.  In  Kz.  xlvii.  8,  it  is  8tyl<Hi,  without  pevious 
ilorence,  THK  SKA  (D'H),  and  distinguishe<l  from 
■  the  igi-eat  sea" — the  Meiiiterranean  (ver.  10). 

5.  Itii  connexion  with  Sodom  is  hrbt  suggested  in 
the  Bible  in  the  book  of  2  h:s<li*s  (v.  7 )  by  the  name 
"  Sodom  itish  isea  "  (nwre  Soduiniticwn). 

•  In  thp  SanjartUin  IVntateuch  abo  In  tv.  49. 
»  In  Zecharlah  and  Ji«l,  aa  an  antitheai»  to  "  the  hinder 
*«*"  i.  f.  the  Mediterranean ;  whence  the  oltcure  rcnUer- 
Inj  of  the  A.  V.,  "  former  Kea." 

*•'  The  version  of  the  I.X  X.  Is  remarkalile,  aa  Introdnrliig 
)\'-  imnie  of  ini.K-nlcIa  in  b..lh  ver.  18  ami  l».  Thi*  ina.T 
I-  either  VI  wjulvalent  "f  KnRt-dl,  crtirtnally  IlaM/cn- 


6.  In  the  Talmudiial  books  it  is  <alled  l<4h  tiit 
"Seii  of  Salt"  (Kn^DT  ND*).  and  "  Sea  of  Sodom" 
(DnO  ?^  KD')  See  quotations  from  Talmud  an  j 
Midrash  Tehillim,  by  Keland  '^Pal.  237). 

7.  Josophus,  and  before  him  Diodorua  Siculuf 
Hi.  48,  xix.  98),  names  it  the  Asphaltic  Lake — 
ri  'Aff^akrtris  Xlfiv-tf  (Ant.  i.  9;  iv.  5,  §1 ;  ii 
10,  §1  ;  B.  J.  i.  33,  §5;  iii.  10,  §7;  iv.  8,  §2, 
4),  and  once  a.  i)  a<T<paXro<pipot  \Ant.  xvii  6,  §5). 
Also  {Aid.  V.  1,  §22)  T)  ^oHofilns  Klfimi. 

8.  The  name  "  Dead  Sea "  npjieais  to  hav* 
been  first  used  in  Greek  {SiXaaffa  veKpd)  by 
Pausanias  (v.  7)  and  Galen  (iv.  9),  and  in  l.atiL 
{mare  mortnttm)  by  Justin  (xxxvi.  3,  §6),  oi 
rather  by  the  older  historian,  Trogus  Pomoeiius 
(cir.  B.C.  10),  whose  work  he  epitomized.  It  is 
emjiloyed  also  by  Eusebius  ( Onom.  2((8o/Mt).  The 
expressions  of  Pausanias  and  Galen  imply  that  thf 
name  was  in  nso  in  the  countiy.  And  thio  is  corro- 
borated by  the  expression  c£  Jerome  ( Coinm.  on 
Dan.  xi.  45),  "  mare  ....  quod  nunc  appellatur 
mortuum."  The  Jewish  writei-s  appear  never  to 
have  used  it,  and  it  has  become  established  in  mo- 
dem literature,  from  the  belief  in  the  very  exag- 
gerated stories  of  its  deadly  character  and  gloomy 
aspect,  which  themselves  probably  arose  out  of  the 
name,  and  were  due  to  the  preconceived  notions  ol 
the  travellers  who  visited  its  shores,  or  to  the  implicit 
feith  with  which  they  received  the  statements  of 
their  guides.  Thus  Mauudeville  (chap,  ix.)  says  it  is 
called  the  Dead  Sea  because  it  moveth  not,  hut  is  ever 
still — the  fiict  being  that  it  is  frequently  agitated, 
and  that  when  in  motion  its  waves  have  great  force. 
Hence  also  the  fable  that  no  birds  could  Ay  aci-oss  it 
alive,  a  notion  which  the  experience  of  almost  every 
modern  tiaveller  to  Palestine  would  contradict. 

9.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bahr  Lut,  the  "  Sea  ol 
Lot."  The  name  of  Lot  is  also  specially  connectel 
with  a  small  piece  of  land,  sometimes  island  some- 
times peninsula,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 

II.  1.  The  so-called  Dead  Ska  is  the  final  re- 
ceptacle of  the  river  Jordan,  the  lowest  and  lai-gest 
of  the  thi-ee  lakes  which  interrupt  the  i-ush  of  itd 
downward  course.  It  is  the  deepest  portion  of  that 
very  deep  natural  fissure  which  runs  likt  u  furrow 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
and  from  the  range  of  Lebanon  to  the  extreme 
north  of  Syria.  It  is  in  tiict  a  pool  letl  by  the 
Ocean,  in  its  retreat  from  what  there  is  i-eason 
to  believe  was  at  a  very  remote  period  a  channel 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea. 
As  the  most  enduiing  result  of  the  great  geolt^ical 
operation  which  determined  the  present  foi-m  of  'h« 
country  it  may  be  called  without  exaggeration  lh« 
key  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land 
It  is  therefore  in  every  way  an  object  of  cxtreiiM 
interest.  The  piolmble  conditions  of  the  formation 
of  the  take  will  be  alhide<t  to  iu  the  course  of  tlui 
article :  we  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  its  dimcu* 
sions,  appeai-ani«,  and  natural  leatures. 

2.  Viewed  on  tlic  map,  the  lake  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  of  tolerably  regular  contour,  interrupted  only 
by  a  large  and  long  {Htninsula  which  projects)  from 
the  eastern  ^hore,  nrar  itii  suutheni  end,  and  vir- 
tually divides  tiie  ex|>anM  of  the  water  into  two 

lamar,  Ihc  "  City  of  ralrn-trcrs "  (^otioicwi-) ;  or  may 
ariM>  out  uf  a  cumiption  of  Kculmimi  Into  Kanaan.  whirl 
in  this  veraion  is  uccasiniiully  rciulrml  l)y  I'huenlclA 
TIh'  only  warrant  for  It  In  the  r\ii>ti'iR  lit-b.  text  la  Um 
liameTaniar  (~  "a  |>alni,"  and  i«iMki«d  Wa<f>«*  aai  <l-«i. 
iixwiof)  III  ver   19. 


Csp  and  LouEitndinal  Section  (from  Nortb  to  Sooia),  of  the  DEAD  Sea,  (rom  the  Ubservaiions,  Sarvcnrt,  and  Soondinin  of  l/m^ 
Bobinson,  De  Saulcy,  Van  de  Velde,  and  others,  drawn  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Grove  by  Trelawne/  Sauiidei>;  uud 
en^aveU  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 

Bffimcet.—l.  Jericho.  2.  Ford  of  Jordan.  3.  Wady  Gonniran.  4.  W«dy  ZQrlta  Ma'in.  4.  Ras  el  Feshkhah.  6.  AIn  TerAbeh.  7.  Kai 
Mersod.  8.  Wady  Mojib.  9.  Ain  Jidy.  10.  Birket  el  KhuliL  II.  Sebbeh.  12.  Wadv  Zuweirah.  13.  Um  Zo(?hal.  U.  Khnalim 
Uadum.  15.  Wady  Fikreh.  16.  Wady  el  Jeib.  17.  Wady  Tuiileh.  la  Ghor  e«  Safieh.  19.  Plain  ea  Sabkah.  20.  Wady  ed 
Dra'ab.    21.  The  Peninsula.    22.  The  Lagoon.    23.  The  Frank  Mountain.    24.  liethlehem.    2S.  Hebron. 

The  dotted  line*  croaaing  and  reeroaalng  the  Lake  abow  the  place  of  the  tnuurene  aections  giren  oo  the  opposite  page. 


poiiions,  connected  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  some- 
what devious,  passage.  Its  longest  .ixis  is  situated 
nearly  North  and  South.  It  lies  between  31°  6' 
20"  and  3P  46'  N.  lat.,  nearly  ;  and  thus  its  water 
«ui'face  IS  from  N.  to  S.  as  nearly  as  possible  40 
geographical,  or  46  English  miles  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  lies  between  35=  24'  and  Sb'^  37' 
East  long.,**  nearly ;  and  its  greatest  width  (some 
?,  miles  S.  o(  Ain  Jidy)  is  about  9*  geogr.  miles, 
or  lOJ  Eng.  miles.  The  ordinary  area  of  the  upper 
portion  is  about  174  square  geogr.  miles ;  or  the 
channel  29 ;  and  of  the  lower  portion,  hereafter 
styled  "  the  lagoon,"  46  ;  in  all  about  260  square 
geographical  miles.     These  dimensions  are  not  very 


*  The  longitndes  and  latitudes  are  given  with  care  by 
Van  do  Velde  {Mem.  65),  bnt  they  can  none  of  them  be 
hnpllcitly  trusted. 

•  Lynch  says  9  to  9t ;  Dr.  Robinson  says  9  (L  509). 
The  ancient  writers,  as  is  but  natural,  estimated  Its 
dimensions  very  inaccurately.  Dlodoms  slates  the  length 
as  500  stadia,  or  about  50  miles,  and  breadth  60,  or  6 


dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  They  ar^ 
however,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  subject  to  con 
siderable  variation  according  to  the  time  of  the  year 
At  its  northern  end  the  lake  receives  the  stream 
of  the  Jordan  :  on  its  Eastern  side  the  ZSrka  Ma'in 
(the  ancient  Callin-hoe,  and  possibly  the  more  ancient 
en-Eglaim),  the  Mojib  (the  Arnon  of  the  Bible),  and 
the  Beni-Hemad.  On  the  South  the  Kurdliy  or  el- 
Ahsy  ;  and  on  the  West  that  of  Ain  Jidy.  These 
are  probably  all  perennial,  though  variable,  streams; 
but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the  torrents  which  lead 
through  the  mountains  East  and  West,  and  over  the 
flat  shelving  plains  on  both  North  and  South  of 
the  lake,  show  that   in  the  winter  a  veiy  large 


•nilea.   Josephus  extendi  *S«  length  to  580  stadia,  and  the    over  50  geogr.  miles. 


breadth  to  150.  It  is  not  necessary  to  accuse  him,  on  thip 
account,  of  wilful  exaggeration.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
to  estimate  accurately  than  the  extent  of  a  sheet  of  water, 
especially  one  which  varies  so  much  in  appearance  as  the 
Dead  Sea.  As  regards  the  length.  It  is  not  impossiblf 
that  at  the  time  of  Josephus  the  water  extended  over  the 
southern  plain,   which  would   make   the  entire  lengtii 
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t.  Vnm  Ala  JMjr  to  tfa*  K.  point  of  PentiunU. 
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AfMttMtn(wifiw£»>W. 


rrurwM  flH«OM  (froB  W«M  to  ImI)  of  dM  OmAO  flKA  t  ptottwt 
(or  ib«  tnt  rtiiMk  Itom  Ik*  »o— tUngi  (<*«■  bgr  Ljreeli  -m  tiM 
Map  In  III*  S-rraiir*  t>f  Ite  U.  H.  KsjmMt-m,  As,  UmdoK.  IM*. 
Tho  aixio  ^t  Mtiirh  tiM  AMtiom*  w«r«  lakaa  art  ladleatcd  on 
Ui«  Map  (opixxlwt  bytkatetud  Hm*.  Tlwdav«iMUi(l**n 
In  Knell  <h  (<«l. 

N  H.-I'or  tiM  wk*  ol  r>««nii»».  lb*  borlinMat  sad  rtnteui 
K«|M  (tK  liMM  AmUom  ha**  «Ma  «id«f«l  inm  thoM  ada^Ml 
»>r  Ui«  Map  aiid  Lb^HmJIbiI  flwMa  •>  Ik*  <vi>oril«  ntn- 


■juantitj  of  water  must  be  poured  into  it  Theit 
are  also  all  along  the  western  side  a  considcnibU 
number  of  sprinj;s,  some  fi-esh,  some  waiih,  some 
silt  and  fetid — which  appear  to  run  continually, 
and  all  find  their  way,  more  or  less  absorbed  by 
the  sand  and  shingle  of  the  beach,  into  its  watei's. 
The  lake  has  no  visible'  outlet. 

3.  Kxcepting  the  last  circumstance,  nothing  hat 
yet  been  stated  about  the  Dead  Sea  that  may  no. 
lie  stated  of  numerous  other  inland  lakes.  The 
depression  of  its  surface,  however,  and  the  depth 
'.vhich  it  attains  below  that  surface,  combined  witli 
the  absence  of  any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkabk  spots  on  the  globe.  Aooording  to  the 
obsen-ations  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  the  surface  of  the  lake 
in  May  1848,  was  1316-7 «  feet  below  the  level  of 

'  Nur  can  there  be  auy  invisible  one :  the  distance  ol 
tl]e  snrfuce  below  Uuit  of  the  ocean  alone  renders  it  im- 
possible ;  and  there  is  no  motive  for  supposing  it,  becausu 
the  evaporation  ^sce  note  to  }4)  U  amply  suiTlcieul  tu 
carry  off  the  supply  from  without. 

*  This  figure  was  obtained  by  running  levels  from  Jin 
TrrdbA  up  the  W»dy  Rat  tl-Ghaweir  and  Wody  en-Xar 
to  Jeruiialem,  and  thence  by  Hamleb  to  Jaffa,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usually  assumed  us  accurate,  and  as  settling 
the  question.  Tne  elements  of  error  in  levelling  across 
such  a  country  are  very  great,  and  even  practised  sur- 
veyors would  be  liable  to  mistake,  unless  by  the  adoptiun 
of  a  series  of  checks  which  it  is  inconceivable  tliat  Lynch's 
party  can  have  adupted.  llie  very  fact  that  no  datum  on 
the  beach  is  mentioned,  and  that  they  appear  to  have 
levelled  from  the  then  surface  of  the  water,  shews  that 
the  party  was  not  directed  by  a  practised  leveller,  and 
casts  suspicion  over  all  the  observations.  Lynih's  observa- 
Uon  with  the  Urometer  (p.  12)  gave  1234-5?i9  feet— 82  feet 
less  depression  than  that  mentioned  above.  The  existence 
of  the  depression  was  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Even 
Seetzen  (i.  425)  believed  Inat  it  Uy  higher  than  the  ocean. 
Marmont  ( Voyage,  ili.  61)  calculates  the  Mount  of  Olives 
at  747  metres  above  tlie  Mediierraiiean,  and  then  estimates 
the  Dead  Sea  at  500  metres  below  the  mount  The  fact 
was  first  ascertained  by  Moore  and  Beck  in  March  1837  by 
boiling  water ;  but  they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  figure. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  give  a  list  of  the  various  observatioiu 
on  the  level  of  the  lake  made  by  different  traveller*  :— 


Apr.  1837 
1838 
1838 
1841 
1845 

May,  1848 
do. 

Nov.  1850 
Oct.27,  lt55 
Apr.  {;)  1857 


Von  Schubert  .  . 
l>e  Bertou  .  .  . 
Ruawgger  .  .  . 
Symonds  .... 
Von  Wlldenbrucb 

Lynch 

1)0 

Rev.  G.W.  Bridget 

l-oole 

Koth 


Em» 

Baronf. 

637- 

Do. 

1374-7 

Do. 

l43«-a 

Trlgnooi, 

13l« 

BaruLu 

1446-3 

l)o. 

1234-6 

I^vel 

1316-7 

AneroM 

1.T67- 

l)o. 

1313-S 

Barom. 

1374-6 

-  See  I'etermann.  in  Ueetr.  Jourval,  xvlll.  90 ;  for  Koib. 
IViermann':!  MUtheikmgm,  1858,  p.  3;  for  IVjole.  Gfjft. 
Joum.  xxvi  58.  Mr.  BrtdCM  has  kindly  commur.U-ai«d 
to  Uie  writer  tbe  tcmIU  of  bU  obtervatioDS.  Captain 
Syiuoods'a  opermtiom  art  brtafly  described  by  Mr.  tla- 
miltou  In  bis  addrtww  io  th*  Royal  Oeop.  .Sodoty  in 
1843  and  '43.  He  carried  levels  acroM  fraoi  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
■diem  by  two  routes,  and  tbencs  to  tbe  I>e«d  ijes  by  on* 
routs :  the  ultimats  dUferenos  between  tbe  two  obserra- 
Uon*  was  leas  than  13  feet  ((Htgr.JomMal,  zll.  p.  Ix. ;  z'.'i. 
p.  Ixxlv.).  0ns  oT  tbe  seU^  eniiing  In  1313-2  ft.,  is  givvu 
In  Vsn  ds  Vehle's  Mmtir,  15-41. 

Widely  as  tbe  raealti  ia  tbe  uMs  difltar.  tbsre  Is  yet 
MMNisfa  aRreeawit  smong  them,  snd  with  l.jvdtf*  level* 
obKervstlon,  to  warrant  tbe  ttatemcBt  In  tbe  text.  Tboet 
of  .Symond*.  LyiKb.  and  IViole,  sn  icmaikably  doss,  wImo 
tbe  great  dlflk-ulUes  of  lbs  case  arsooasidersd;  bntltmcsl 
be  sdmltied  that  ihoea  of  De  Bartoo,  Botb.  snd  Bridaei.  at 
equally  close,  lbs  time  of  year  most  not  bs  ovrrlounJ. 
Lyucti'»  level  was  taken  about  midway  betwnen  the  winti-t 
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the  Meditpiiwean  at  Jaffa  {Report  of  Secretary  of 
Nacy,  &c.,  8vo.  p.  23),  and  although  we  cannot 
ilMioiiitely  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  that  dimension, 
»till  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  very 
far  from  the  fact.  The  measurements  of  the  depth 
of  the  lake  taken  by  the  same  party  are  probably 
more  tiustworthy.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
sailors,  who  were  here  in  their  element,  and  to 
whom  taking  soundings  was  a  matter  of  every  day 
occurrence.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake, 
noi°tli  of  the  pfuinsula,  seven  cross  sections  were 
obtained,  six  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.**  They  shew  this  portion  to  be 
a  peHect  basin,  descending  rapidly  till  it  attains, 
at  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  north 
end,  a  depth  of  1308'  feet.  Immediately  west 
of  the  upper  exti-emity  of  the  peninsula,  however, 
tliis  depth  decrtmses  suddenly  to  33t)  feet,  then  to 
114,  and  by  the  time  the  west  point  of  the  penin- 
tuia  is  reached,  to  18  feet.  Below  this  the  southern 
portion  is  a  mere  lagoon  of  almost  even  bottom, 
varying  in  depth  from  1 2  feet  in  the  middle  to  3  at 
the  edges.  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  tenn 
"  lagoon"''  in  speaking  of  the  southern  portion. 

The  depression  of  the  lake,  both  of  its  surface  and 
its  bottom,  below  that  of  the  ocean  is  at  present 
(juite  without  parallel.  The  lake  Assal,  on  the 
Somali  coast  of  Kasterii  Africa  opposite  Aden, 
furnishes  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  Its  sui-face  is 
said  to  be  .570  feet  below  that  of  the  ocean. 

4.  The  level  of  the  lake  is  liable  to  variation 
according  to  the  sesison  of  the  year.  Since  it  has 
uo  outlet,  its  lt>vel  is  a  balance  struck  between  the 
amount  of  water  poured  into  it,  and  the  amount 
given  off  by"  evajwration.  If  more  water  is  sup- 
plied than  the  evaporation  can  carry  off,  the  lake 
will  rise  until  the  evaporating  surface  is  so  much 
increased  as  to  restore  the  balance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  supply,  the  lake  will  descend 
jntil  the  surface  becomes  so  small  as  again  to  restore 
the  balance.  This  fluctuation  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  winter  is  at  once  the  time  when  the 
;lou.ls  and  streams  supply  most  water,  and  when 
the  evaporation  is  least ;  while  in  summer  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  evaporation  goes  on  most 
furiously,  the  supply  is  at  its  minimum.  The 
extreme  diflerences  in  level  resulting  from  these 
causes    have    not    yet    been    carefully    observed. 


rains  and  the  autumnal  drought,  and  therefore  i3  consistent 
with  that  of  Poole,  talten  5  months  later,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  dry  season. 

••  The  map  in  Lynch's  private  Narrative  (London,  1849) 
from  which  these  sections  have,  for  the  first  time,  been 
plotted,  is  to  a  much  larger  scale,  contains  more  details, 
and  is  a  more  valuable  document,  than  that  in  his  Official 
Report,  4to.  (Biiltimore,  1852),  or  his  Report,  8vo.  (Senate 
I'apcrs,  30tb  Congr.,  2nd  Session,  No.  34). 

'  Three  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  sonnd- 
ings,  but  in  neither  case  with  any  very  practical  result. 
1.  Hy  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beek  in  March,  1837.  They  re- 
ciDxA  a  maximum  depth  of  2400  ft.  between  Ain  Terabeh 
and  II'.  ZHi-ka,  and  a  little  north  of  the  same  2220  ft.  (See 
I'almer's  Map,  to  which  these  ot>servation8  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Beek  himself:  also  Geogr.  Joum.  vii.  456). 
Lynch's  soundings  at  nearly  the  same  spots  give  1170  and 
1308  ft.  resjiectively,  at  once  reversing  and  jjreatly  dimi- 
nishing the  depths.  2.  Captain  Symonds,  K.K.,  is  said  to 
have  been  upon  the  lake  and  to  have  obtained  soundings, 
the  deepest  of  which  was  2100  ft  But  for  this  the  writer 
can  tind  no  authority  beyond  the  statement  of  Kltter 
{Krdk-unde,  Jordan,  704),  who  does  not  ii.ime  the  source  of 
his  information.  3.  Lieut.  Molyneux,  U.N.,  in  Sept.  1847, 
tcok  three  sounding.!.    'I'be  first  of  tliFM-  tiFfm^  to  have 
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Dr.  Hobinsou  in  May  1838,  from  the  lines  of  drift 
wood  which  he  found  beyond  the  then  brink  of  thJ 
water  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lake,  judged  that 
the  level  must  be  sometimes  fiwm  1 0  to  1 5  feet  highar 
than  it  then  was  (B.  R.  i.  515,  ii.  115) ;  but  thii 
was  only  the  commencement  o*'  the  summer,  auci 
by  the  end  of  !^ptember  the  water  would  probiiltly 
have  fallen  much  lower.  The  writer,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Sept.  1858,  after  a  very  htt  summer, 
estimated  the  line  of  driftwood  along  the  steep 
beach  of  the  north  end  at  from  10  to  12  feet  obove 
the  then  level  of  the  water.  Robinson  (i.  506) 
mentions  a  bank  of  shingle  at  Ain  Jidy  6  or  8  feet 
above  the  then  (May  10)  level  of  the  water,  but 
which  bore  marks  of  having  been  covered.  Lynch 
{Narr.  289)  says  that  the  marks  on  the  shore  neai 
the  same  place  indicated  that  the  lake  had  already 
(April  22)  fallen  7  feet  that  season. 

Possibly  a  more  peimanent  rise  has  lately  taken 
place,  since  Mr.  Poole  (60)  saw  many  desid  trees 
standing  in  the  lake  for  some  distance  from  the 
shore  opposite  Khashm  Usdum.  This  too  was  eX  the 
end  of  October,  when  the  water  must  have  been  at 
its  lowest  (for  that  year). 

5.  The  change  in  level  necessaiily  causes  a  change 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  lake.  This  will  chiefly 
affect  the  southern  end.  The  shore  of  that  part 
slopes  up  from  the  water  with  an  extremely  gradual 
incline.  Over  so  flat  a  beach  a  very  slight  rise  in 
the  lake  would  send  the  w.iter  a  considerable 
distance.  This  w.os  found  to  be  actually  the  case. 
The  line  of  drift-wood  mentioned  by  Dr.  Uobin.son 
(ii.  115)  was  about  3  miles  from  the  brink  of  the 
lagoon.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  American 
expedition,  conjectured  that  the  water  occasionally 
extended  as  much  as  8  or  10  miles  south  of  its  then 
position  {Official  Report,  4to.  p.  182).  On  th« 
peninsula,  the  acclivity  of  which  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  lagoon,  and 
in  the  early  jiart  of  the  summer  (June  2),  Irby 
and  Mangles  found  the  "  high-water  mark  a  mile 
distant  from  the  water's  edge."  At  the  northeni  end 
the  shore  being  steeper,  the  water-line  probably  re- 
mains tolerably  constant.  The  variation  in  bieadth 
will  not  be  so  much.  At  the  N.W.  and  N.l].  corners 
there  are  some  flats  which  must  be  often  overflowed. 
Along  the  lower  part  of  the  we.=.tern  shore,  where 
the  beach  widens,  as  at  Birket  el-Khulll,  it  is  occa- 
sionally covered  in  portions,  but  they  are  probably 


been  about  opposite  Ain  Jidy,  and  gave  1360  ft.,  though 
without  certainly  reaching  the  bottom.  The  other  two  were 
further  north,  and  gave  1068  and  1098  ft.  {Geogr.  Joum. 
xvili.  127,  8).  The  greatest  of  these  appears  to  be  about 
coincident  with  Lynch's  1104  feet;  but  there  Is  so  much 
vayieness  about  the  spots  at  which  they  were  taken,  tliat 
no  zse  can  be  made  of  the  results.  Lynch  and  Beek  agree 
In  rcpresenttag  the  west  side  as  more  eradual  in  slope  than 
the  east,  which  has  a  depth  of  more  inan  900  ft.  cloM  to 
the  brink. 

k  Irby  and  Mangles  always  term  this  part  "  the  back- 
water," and  reserve  the  name  "  Dead  Sea "  for  the 
northern  and  deeper  portion. 

1  Murchlson  in  Geogr.  Journal,  xiv.  p.  cxvi.  A  briel 
description  of  this  lake  is  given  In  an  Interesting  paper  by 
IJr.  Buist  on  the  principal  depressions  of  the  g'obe,  re- 
printed in  the  Edinb.  N.  Phil.  Journal,  April,  1855. 

"»  This  subject  has  been  ably  and  carefully  Investigated 
by  the  late  Hrofeswjr  Marchand,  the  eminent  chemist  of 
Halle,  In  his  paper  on  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  Journal  fur 
prakt.  Chemie.  l.eipzig,  1849,  371-4.  The  result  of  his 
calculations,  founded  on  the  observations  of  Shaw,  A.  von 
Humboldt,  and  Balard,  Is  that  while  the  average  quantity 
supplied  caiuiot  exceed  20,000,000  cub.  ft.,  the  evaporation 
may  be  taken  at  14,00a000  cub.  ft.  i)er  (Uem. 
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Wit  enough  to  make  any  gi-e:»t  vai  iatimi  iii  the  width 
of  the  laitt.  Of  the  eastern  side  hardly  anything  is 
known,  but  the  l*nch  there  apfieare  to  be  only  paitial, 
;jiil  confined  to  the  northern  end. 

6.  The  mountains  which  foiin  the  walls  of  the 
;;i«at  fissure  in  whose  depths  the  lalve  is  contiiined, 
•■antinue  a  nearly  pamllel  coui-se  thi-oughout  its 
entire  length.  Viewed  from  the  beach  at  the 
northem  end  of  the  lake — the  only  view  wituin 
the  reach  of  most  travellers — there  is  little  per- 
oeptib'ie  ditlersnce  betwjen  the  two  ranges.  Kach 
is  equally  bare  and  stern  to  the  eye.  On  the  led 
the  eeetern  mountains  stretch  their  long,  hazy,  hori- 
sontal  line,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  dim  distance. 
The  western  mountains  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
oflfer  the  same  appearance  of  continuity,  since  the 
headland  of  Riis  el-Feshkhah  projects  so  far  in  front 
of  the  general  line  as  to  conceal  the  southern  portion 
of  the  i-ange  when  v:ew^ed  from  most  points.  The 
horizon  is  formed  by  the  water-line  of  the  lake 
itself,  often  lost  in  a  thick  mist  which  dwells  on 
the  surface,  the  result  of  the  rapid  evaporation 
always  going  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  horizon, 
when  the  haze  permits  it,  may  be  discovered  the 
mysterious  peninsula. 

7.  Of  the  eastern  side  but  little  is  known.  One 
traveller  in  motlorn  times  (Seetzen)  has  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  way  along  its  whole  length.  The 
American  pai-ty  landed  a»  the  W.  Mojib  and  other 
]x>ints.  A  few  others  have  rounded  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  and  advancetl  for  10  or  12  miles 
along  its  eastern  shores.  But  the  larger  portion 
of  those  shores — the  flanks  of  the  mountains  which 
sti-etch  from  the  peninsula  to  the  north  end  of  the 
lake — have  been  approached  by  travellei-s  from  the 
vVest  only  on  veiy  rare  occasions  nearer  than  the 
western  shore. 

Both  Dr.  Robinson  from  Ain  Jidy  (i.  502),  and 
Lieut.  Molyneux  ( 127)  from  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
i-ecord  their  impression  that  the  eastern  mountains 
lie  much  more  lofty  than  the  western,  and  much 
mote  broken  by  clefts  and  ravines  than  those  on  the 
west.  In  colour  they  are  brown,  or  re><, — a  gieat 
.-wntrast  to  the  grey  ana  white  tones  of  the  western 
mountains.  Both  sides  of  the  lake,  however,  are 
alike  in  the  aVisenoe  of  vegetation — almost  entirely 
barren  and  scorched,  except  where  here  and  there 
a  spring,  bursting  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
fflvers  thj  beach  with  a  bright  green  jungle  of  reeds 
and  tliorn-bushes,  or  gives  life  to  a  clump  of  stunted 
palms  ;  or  wheie,  as  at  Ain  July  or  the  VVudy  Mojib, 
a  perennial  stream  betrays  its  presence,  and  breaks 
the  long  monotony  of  the  precipice  by  filling  the  rift 
with  acacias,  or  nourishing  a  little  oasis  of  verdure 
at  its  embourhare. 

8.  Seetzen 's  journey,  just  mentioned,  was  accom- 
plishe.!  in  1807.  He  stiiiteil  in  January  from  the 
ford  of  the  Jordan  through  the  ui)j)er  countiy,  by 
Afktnir,  Attarrua,  and  the  ravine  of  the  W<i<ly  Mojib 
to  the  iwninsuLi ;  rctuming  Immediately  alter  by 
the  lower  level,  as  near  the  lake  as  it  was  ])os8ible 
to  go.  He  wan  on  foot  with  but  a  single  guide. 
He  represents  the  general  structure  of  the  moun- 
tains as  limestone,  <»p|)ed  in  many  places  by 
basalt,  and  having  at  its  foot  a  red  fenuginous 
Kuidstone,  which  foims  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  lake.*  Tiie  ordinary  psith  lies  high  up  on  Uie 
fiice  of  the  mountains,  and  tlie  lower  track,  which 
^eetien  pursued,  is  extremely  rough,  and  cf^en  all 
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Lut  impassable.  The  rocks  lie  in  a  succession  ol 
enomious  ten  aces,  apparently  more  vertical  in  tbrni 
than  those  on  the  west.  On  the  lower  one  of  the>8, 
but  still  far  atieve  the  water,  lies  the  path,  if  fsith 
it  c:»n  be  called,  where  the  travelle-  has  to  s.rambU 
through  and  over  a  chaos  of  enciinou*  blocks  ol 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  basalt,  or  basalt  conglt>- 
menite,  the  debris  of  the  slopes  alxive,  or  is  brought 
abruptly  io  a  stand  by  wild  clefts  in  the  solid  rock 
of  the  precipice.  The  stre-ims  of  the  Mojib  and 
Zurka  issue  froiii  poi-tals  ot  dark  led  sandstone  o< 
romantic  beauty,  the  overhanging  sides  of  which 
no  ray  of  sun  ever  enters."  The  deltas  of  these 
streams,  and  that  portion  of  the  shore  between 
them,  where  several  smaller  rivulets*  flow  into 
the  lake,  abound  in  vegetation,  and  foim  a  truly 
grateful  relief  to  the'  rugged  desolation  of  the  re- 
mainder. Palms  in  paiticular  are  numerous  (An- 
derson, 192;  Lynch,  Narr.  369),  and  in  Seetzen 's 
opinion  beai-  marks  of  being  the  relics  of  an  ancient 
cultivation  ;  but  except  near  the  streams,  there  is 
no  vegetation.  It  was,  says  he,  the  gieatest  possible 
rarity  to  see  a  plant.  The  north-east  comer  of  the 
lake  is  occupied  by  a  plain  of  some  extent  left  by 
the  retiring  mountains,  probably  often  ovei-flowed 
by  the  lake,  mostly  salt  and  unproductive,  and 
called  the  Ghor  el-Belka. 

9.  One  remarkable  featuie  of  the  northem  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  heights  is  a  plateau  which  divides 
the  mountains  halfway  up,  apparently  forming  a 
gigantic  landing-place  in  the  slope,  and  stretching 
northwards  fiom  the  Wady  Zurka  Main.  It  is 
veiy  plainly  to  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  especially 
at  sunset,  when  many  of  the  pcints  of  tnese  fasci 
nating  mountains  come  out  into  unexpected  relief. 
This  plateau  apj)ears  to  be  on  the  same  general  level 
with  a  similar  plateau  on  the  Western  side  opposite 
it  (I'oole,  68),  with  the  top  of  the  rock  o(  Sebbeh, 
and  perhaps  with  the  Maliferranean. 

10.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  moje 
investigated  than  the  eastern,  although  they  cannot 
be  siiid  to  have  been  yet  more  than  very  partially 
explcred.  Two  travellei-s  have  passed  over  theii 
entire  length: — De  Saulcy  in  January  1851,  from 
North  to  South,  Voyage  dans  la  Syrie,  &c.,  1853 , 
and  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  &c.,  London,  1 854 ;  and 
Poole  in  Nov.  1835,  from  South  to  Noith  {Geofjr. 
Jowniil,  xxvi.  55).  Othere  have  passed  over  con- 
siderable portions  of  it,  and  have  recorded  obseiTa- 
tions  both  with  pen  and  pencil.  Dr.  liobinson  on  his 
fii-st  journey  in  18:58  visited  Ain  Jidy,  and  proceeded 
from  thence  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho :  — Wolcott 
and  Tip]>ing,  in  18-^2,  scaled  the  rock  of  Masada 
(probably  the  fii'st  tra*'ellers  from  the  Western 
world  to  do  so),  and  from  thence  joume.yed 
to  Ain  Jidy  along  the  shore.  The  views  which 
illustrate  this  article  have  been,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Tipping,  selected  from  thasc  which  he 
took  during  this  journey.  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  in 
1852,  also  visited  Masada,  and  then  went  south  as 
liu*  as  the  south  end  ofJebel  Uadiun,  alter  which  he 
turned  up  to  the  right  into  the  westeni  mountains. 
Lieut.  Lynch 's  piiity,  in  1848,  landed  and  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  shore  from  Ain  FcshUuiA 
to  Utdum.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  in  1854,  with  the 
Messrs.  Bearoont,  resided  at  Utdum  for  several  daya, 
and  aftcrwaids  went  over  tho  entire  length  from 
Uadum  to  the  Jordiui.  Of  tliis  xturney  one  of  the 
ultimata  friita  waa   Mr.  Hunts  picture  of  tlM 


■  Tenned  by  Andentun  (18*,  l»0)  the  DnderelUL 

>  A  rude  view  ut  the  cmlxiuchurc  ol'  tlte  foruicr  of  IhuK 


Is  given  by  Lynch  (SamUiiM,  368). 
e  Oonlectursd  by  Svetam  lo  be  the  '  »prlnt*of  n^Wh' 
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The  Dead  ska.— view  from  Ain  Jtdy,  looking  South.    Pr 


-  made  on  the  spot  in  1M2,  by  n.  Tipping,  Etq. 


Dead  Sea  at  sunset,  known  as  "  The  Scapegoat."  j 
Miss  Emilj  Beaufoit  .and  her  sister,  iu  December 
1860,  accomplished  the  ascent  of  Masada,  and  the 
journey  from  thence  to  Ain  Jidy  ;  and  the  pame 
thing,  including  Usdum,  was  done  in  April  1863 
by  a  party  consisting  of  Mr.  G,  Clowes,  jun., 
>lr.  Straton,  and  othei-s. 

1 1 .  The  western  range  preserves  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  a  coui-se  hardly  less  regular  than  ! 
the  eastern.  That  it  does  not  apiwar  so  regular 
vvhen  viewed  fiom  the  north-wi-stejii  end  of  the  lake 
is  owing  to  the  projection  of  a  rna^s  of  the  moun- 
t;iin  eastward  from  the  line  sufficiently  far  to  shut] 
out  from  view  the  range  to  the  south  of  it.  It  is  ' 
Dr.  Robinson's  opinion  {B.  R.  i.  510,  11)  that  the 
projection  consists  of  the  Ras  el  Fesh/Jiah  and  its 
"adjacent  cliffs"  only,  and  that  from  that  head- 
land the  western  range  runs  in  a  tolerably  direct  I 
coiii'se  OR  far  as  Usdum,  at  the  .S.W.  corner  of  the  lake. 
'I'he  Ras  cl  Feshhliah  stands  some  six  miles  below  I 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  fonns  the  nortliern  side  of ! 
'he  gorge  by  which  the  Wudu  en  Nar  (the  Kidron)  j 
iieLouches  into  the  lake.  Dr.  Kobinson  is  such  an 
accurate  observer,  that  it  is  difficidt  to  question  his  I 
opinion,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  projection 
really  commences  further  south,  at  the  Ras  Merscd, 
noi-th  of  Ain  Jidy.  At  any  mte  no  traveller « 
ap]wus  to  have  \>eea  able  to  pass  along  the  beach 
between  Ain  Jidy  and  Ras  Feshkliah,  and  the  great 

<l  Poole  appears  to  have  tried  liis  utmost  to  keep  the  i 
•bore,  and  to  have  acconipliBlied  niDre  tlian  others,  but  j 
with  only  small  success.  l)e  Saulcy  was  obliged  to  take  i 
to  the  heights  at  Ain  Terabeli,  and  keep  to  them  till  he  | 
Vaclied  Ain  Jid;/.  I 

'  It  is  a  pity  that  travellers  should  so  often  indulge  in 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  vertical,"  "  perpendicular," 
•  overhanging,"  kc,  to  dcscrilie  acclivities  which  prove  I 
U)  be  only  uudeialely  stocp  slopes.     Kven  l)r.  lU>biiist>n — 


Arab  road,  which  adheres  to  the  .shore  from  the 
south  as  far  as  Ain  Jidy,  leaves  it  at  that  jx>int,  an<J 
mounts  to  the  summit.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Lynch's  jKirty,  who  had  eii«impments  of  several 
days  duration  at  Ain  Fes/JJiah,  Ain  Terdbeh,  and 
Ain  Jidy,  did  not  make  such  observations  as  would 
have  decided  the  configuration  of  the  shores. 

12.  The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  the 
view  looking  southwaixl  fiom  the  spring  o\'  Ain  Jidy, 
a  point  about  700  feet  above  the  water  (Poole,  60). 
It  is  taken  from  a  diawing  by  the  accurate  p<.ncil 
of  Mr.  Tij>ping,  ami  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  course 
of  that  portion  of  the  western  heights,  ;uid  of  their 
ordinary  character,  except  at  a  few  such  cxcepticnal 
spots  as  the  headlands  just  mentioned,  or  the  isolated 
rock  of  Scbbeh,  the  ancient  Masida.  In  their  present 
aspect  they  can  hardly  be  termed  "  vertical  "  or 
"  pei-pendicular,"  or  even  "  cliffs"' (the  favourite 
tenn  for  them),  though  from  a  distant  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  lake  they  j)rolxibly  look  veiiicjiJ 
enough  (Molyneux,  127).  Their  structure  was  ori- 
ginally in  huge  steps  or  offsets,  but  the  hoiizontal 
portion  of  each  offset  is  now  concealed  by  the  slopes 
ofdebris,  which  have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  rolled  dowu 
from  the  vertical  cliff"  above.* 

1 3.  The  portion  actually  represented  in  this  view 
is  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  175)  as  "  vary- 
ing from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  height,  bold  and 
steep,  admitting  nowhere  of  the  ascent  or  descent 

tisually  TO  moderate — on  more  than  one  occasion  speaks 
of  a  mounfaln-side  as  "  perpendicular,"  and  immediately 
afterwards  describes  the  ascent  or  descent  of  it  by  his 
party! 

•  Lynch's  view  of  Ain  Jidy  (.Varr.  290),  though  rough, 
is  prolwbly  not  inaccurate  in  general  effect.  It  acrees 
with  Mr.  Tipping's  as  »  the  structure  of  the  heights. 
That  in  De  Saulcy  by  M.  Belly,  which  purports  to  be  frwr 
the  same  b|Hit  as  the  latter,  is  very  ooor 
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ef  beasts  of  burden,  and  oracticable  only  here 
■od  thei-e  to  the  most  intiffid  climber.  .  .  .  The 
oiarked  divisions  of  the  great  escarpment,  i-eckon- 
iujij  from  alove,  are: — 1.  Horizontal  layei»  of  lime- 
stone from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth.  2.  A  series 
tf  teot-shaped  embankments  of  debris,  brought 
down  through  the  .small  ravines  intersecting  the 
upper  division,  and  lodged  on  the  projecting  ter- 
race below.  3.  A  shaiply  df-fined  well  maiked 
formation,  less  peifet-tly  str.ititied  than  No.  1,  and 
constituting  by  its  unbroken  continuity  a  zone  of 
naked  rock.  probnMy  150  feet  in  depth,  running 
like  a  vast  frieze  along  th«  face  of  the  clitf,  and  so 
precipitous  tliat  the  detritus  pushed  over  the  eiige 
of  this  shelf-like  ledge  finds  no  lodgment  anywhei-e 
on  its  almost  veitical  tace.  .'\bove  this  zone  is  an 
intenupted  bed  of  yellow  limestone  40  feet  thick. 
4.  A  bix)ad  and  boldly  sloping  talus  of  limestone, — 
partly  bare,  paitly  covei-ed  by  debris  from  above — 
descends  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  clilF.  5.  A  breast*- 
work  of  fallen  fragments,  sometimes  swept  clean 
away,  separates  the  upper  e<li:e  of  the  beach  fiom 
the  ground  line  of  the  e>caiproent.  6.  A  beach  of 
rariable  width  and  structnie — sonietimeB  sandy, 
lometimes  gravelly  or  shingly,  sometimes  maile  up 
of  loose  and  scattered  patches  of  a  coarse  travertine  or 
■larl — falls  gradually  to  the  border  of  the  Dead  J*a." 

14.  Further  south  the  mountain  sides  assume  a 
loore  abkiipt  and  savage  asjiect,  and  in  the  Wadi/ 
Zuveirtih,  and  still  more  at  Sebbeh — the  ancient  Ma- 
■ada' — reach  a  pitch  of  rugged  and  repulsive,  though 
at  the  same  time  impressive,  desolation,  which  per- 
hajts  cannot  be  exceeded  anywhere  o.  the  face  of  the 
earth,  lieyond  f/s<f««»  the  mountains  continue  their 
general  line,  but  thedi>trirt  at  their  feet  is  occupieil 
by  a  mass  of  lower  eminences,  which,  advancing  in- 
wards, gi-adually  encroach  on  the  plain  at  the  south 
emX  of  the  lake,  and  finally  shut  it  in  completely, 
at  about  8  miles  below  Jebel  Uadnm. 

1 .5.  The  r^iou  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  western 
heights  was  probably  at  one  time  a  wide  table-land, 
rising  gradually  towards  the  high  lands  which  form 
the  central  line  of  the  country — Hebron,  Bem-tudin, 
&c.  It  is  now  cut  up  by  deep  and  ditficult  ravines, 
separated  by  steep  and  inaccessible  summits ;  but 
poiiions  of  the  tiblc-hinds  still  remain  in  many 
places  to  testify  to  the  original  conformation.  The 
material  is  a  soil  cretaceous  limestone,  bright  white 
•n  colour,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of  sulphur. 
The  gurtace  is  entirely  desert,  with  no  sign  of  cul- 
tivation :  here  and  there  a  shrub  of  Rctem,  or  some 
other  deiert-plant,  but  only  enough  to  make  the 
monotonous  desolation  of  the  scene  more  frightful. 
"  II  '■xiste  au  nv-nde,"  says  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  modem  tiavellei-s,  *'  pen  de  r^ons  plus 
d^l^,  plus  abandonn^es  de  Dieii,  plus  ferm^es  k  la 
Tie,  que  la  p«.-nte  rc^illeuse  qui  forme  le  bord  occi- 
dental de  la  Mer  Morte "  (li^nan,  Vie  de  Jisut, 
ch.  vii.). 

16.  Of  the  ekvation  of  this  region  we  hitherto 
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*  Tbis  was  the  fortress  (n  wblcb  the  last  remnant  of  the 
ZmIou,  or  Guiallcal  parly  of  llie  Jews,  defended  them- 
selves against  Sllva,  Die  Roman  feneral,  in  a.d.  71,  cid 
at  last  put  theniMlves  to  death  to  escape  caplare.  1  b« 
<p<jt  U  described  and  the  tragedy  related  In  a  very  grspiilo 
and  impreseive  manner  by  Dean  Milnian  {Hid.  tff  the  Jean, 
Srd  ediL  11.  3MS.9). 

"  lie  Saulcy  mentions  thU  as  a  small  rocky  tab*e-land, 
»o  m«tr<-s  above  the  Dead  Sea.  But  this  was  evidently 
cot  the  actoalsammlt,  as  bespeaks  of  the  abetUtoocopy- 
'.mc  a  post  a  few  hundred  yards  above  tbe  laral  oC  tkat 
DuiUtlct..  and  ftartber  weal  IJfmr.  I  ]«•). 


possess  but  scanty  observations.  Uetwetn  Ain  J  kit) 
and  Am  Ternbeh  the  summit  is  a  table-land  74C 
feet  above  the  LUse  (Poole,  67  .■  Kuither  noith, 
above  .4 in  Terabeh,  the  sumin.t  of  the  pa;*  is 
1305-75  feet  above  the  lake  (Lynch,  Off.  Hep.  4H'„ 
within  a  tew  feet  the  height  of  the  pLin  between  tne 
Wad'/  e7i-Xar  and  Gownran,  which  is  given  by  Air. 
Poole  (p.  68.^  at  1340  feet.  This  appears  also  to  be 
alwut  the  height  of  the  rock  of  Sebbek,  and  of  the 
table-land,  idi°eady  mentioned^  on  tlte  eastern  moun- 
tains north  of  the  Wady  Zirka.  It  is  also  nearly 
coincident  with  that  of  the  ocean.  In  ascending 
from  the  lake  to  A'ebi  M&sa  Mr.  Coole  (58)  passed 
over  what  he  "  thought  might  be  the  original  leve 
of  the  old  plain,  b'6'i\  fieet  above  the  liead  .*>ea." 
That  these  aie  the  remains  of  ancient  sea  margins, 
chronicling  steps  in  the  history  of  the  lake  (Allen, 
in  Geotjr.  Joum.  xxiii.  1G3),  may  iea.sonably  be 
conjectured,  but  can  only  be  detei-mined  by  tlie 
observation  of  a  competent  geologist  on  the  sjiot. 

17.  A  beach  of  varying  width  skirts  the  fuot 
of  the  mountains  on  the  western  side.  Above 
Ain  Jidy  it  consists  mainly  of  the  deltas  of  the 
toiTents — fan-shape<l  banks  of  debris^  of  all  sizes, 
at  a  steep  slope,  8pi°eailing  from  the  outlet  of  the 
ton-ent  like  those  which  become  so  familiar  to  tra- 
vellers, in  Northern  Italy  for  ex-imple.  In  one 
or  two  places — as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kidron  and 
at  Ain  Tcrdbeh — the  beach  may  be  1000  to  1 400 
yai'ds  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much  nan-ower,  and 
often  is  i-eduoed  to  almost  nothuig  by  the  advance 
of  the  headlands.  P'or  its  major  jwi-t,  as  alivndy 
remarked,  it  is  impassable.  Below  Am  Jidy,  how- 
ever, a  maike<l  change  occure  in  the  character  of 
the  beach.  Alternating  with  the  shingle,  solid  de- 
posits of  a  new  material,  sott  friable  chalk,  marl,  and 
jrvps-.inr.,  with  salt,  begin  to  make  their  appearancf*. 
These  are  gradually  developed  towards  the  south, 
till  at  Sebbeh  and  below  it  they  form  a  teiTace  80 
feet  or  more  in  height  at  the  back,  though  sloping 
off  p-adually  to  the  lake.  This  new  material  is  a 
gieenish  white  in  colour,  and  is  ploughed  up  by  the 
catiracts  from  the  heights  behind  into  very  sti-ange 
forms : — here,  hundreds  of  small  mamelons,  covering 
the  plain  like  an  eruption ;  there,  long  rows  of  huge 
cones,  looking  like  an  encampment  of  enormous 
tents;  or,  again,  rectangular  blocks  and  pillars,  ex- 
actly resembling  the  stiwts  of  a  town,  with  rows 
of  houses  and  other  edifices  all  as  if  constiucted 
of  white  marble.*  These  appear  to  be  the  remaiiw 
of  strata  of  late-  or  post-teitiaiy  date,  deposited  at 
a  time  when  the  water  of  tlie  lake  stood  much 
higher,  and  covered  a  much  lai-ger  ai-ea,  than  it 
does  at  present.  The  fact  that  they  ai«  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  salts  of  the  'lake,  is  itself  pi*- 
sumptive  evidence  of  this.  In  many  places  they  have 
completely  disap|ieared,  doubtless  wa^hed  into  the 
lake  by  the  action  of  torrents  from  the  hills  behind, 
similar  to,  thoagh  more  viJient  than  those  which 
have  played  tbe  strange  freaks  just  desaibeJ :  but 


*  Lynch  remarks  that  at  Ain  fl-FtMAak  there  wae  • 
■■  total  absence  of  round  pebbles ;  the  shore  was  ooverrd 
with  small  imgular  fragments  of  flint "  (.Voir.  374).  Tbe 
Hune  at  Ain  Jidn  (39U). 

«  !)•  Saulcy.  Svr.  Ibtd. ;  Anderson,  IT6.  See  also  a 
striking  descriptloa  of  (be  "  resonblance  of  a  great  dtj  " 
at  the  foot  oT  £iMsk,  In  Bcamont's  IHary,  Jtc.  it.  bS. 

>  A  ^lecimen  brooiihi  by  Mr.  Clowes  ,>om  tbe  foot  a( 
SMMk  baa  been  examined  for  the  writer  l>y  l)r.  Price,  and 
provte  to  contain  no  leas  than  t'lMi  pi  r  cent  of  mIu  lolubk 
In  water,  vis.  chlur.  sodium,  4 'US.  rblor.  caldiim,  a-<M 
m,  f*4l.    Bramlne  we*  -tteUncUy  K»a^ 
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they  still  liiiper  on  this  pail  of  the  shore,  on  the 
|wuinsular  op|X)6ite,  at  the  southeiii  and  western 
uut»kirts  of  the  plain  south  of  the  Inkc,  and  pro 
bablj  in  a  few  spots  at  the  noiihcrn  a;id  uoitii- 
western  end,  to  testify  to  the  i-ondition  which  once 
existetl  all  round  the  ediie  of  the  deep  basin  of  the 
lake.  The  width  of  the  licacli  thus  formed  is  con- 
siderabl)'  gi-eater  than  that  above  Ain  Jidy.  From 
Die  Birket  el-Khilil  to  the  wady  south  of  Sebbeh, 
a  diitance  of  six  miles,  it  is  fixim  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  is  passable  for  the  whole  disti^nce.  The 
Birket  el-Khulil  just  alluded  to  is  a  shallow  de- 
pression on  the  shore,  which  is  tilled  by  the  watei' 
of  the  lake  when  at  its  gieatest  height,  and  fonns  a 
natural  salt-pan.  After  the  lake  retires  the  water 
evaporates  fi'om  the  hollow,  and  the  salt  remains 
for  the  use  of  the  Arabs.  They  also  collect  it  fiom 
similar  though  smaller  spots  further*  south, and  on 
the  peninsula  (Irby,  June  2).  One  feature  of  the 
beach  is  too  characteristic  to  escape  mention — the 
}ine  of  driftwood  which  encircles  the  lake,  and  marks 
the  highest,  or  the  ordinaiy  high,  level  of  the  water. 
It  consists  of  branches  of  brushwood,  and  of  the 
limbs  of  trees,  some  of  consideiable  size,  brought 
down  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams,  and  in 
coui-se  of  line  cast  up  on  the  beach.  The/  stand 
up  out  of  the  sand  and  shingle  in  curiously  fantastic 
chapes,  all  signs  of  life  gone  from  them,  and  with  a 
cha)'i'ed  though  blanched  look  very  desolate  to  be- 
hold. Amongst  them  are  said  to  be  great  numbers 
of  palm  trunks  (Poole,  (39) ;  some  doubtless  floated 
over  from  the  jwlm  groves  on  the  Ciistern  shore 
already  spoken  of,  and  others  brought  down  by  the 
Joi-dan  in  the  distant  days  when  the  palm  flourislied 
along  its  banks.  The  drittwood  is  saturated  with  Siilt, 
and  much  of  it  is  probably  of  a  very  great  age, 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  western  shore  has 
been  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  the  members  of 
Mi\  Clowes's  party.  This  is  a  set  of  3  pai'allel 
beaches  one  above  the  other,  the  highest  about  50  fl. 
above  the  water ;  which  though  often  intenupted 
by  ravines,  and  by  debris,  &c.,  can  be  traced  during 
the  whole  distance  from  Wady  Zuweirah  to  Ain 
Jidy.  These  teiTaces  are  possibly  alluded  to  by 
Anderson  when  speaking  of  the  "  several  descents" 
necessaiy  to  reach  the  floor  of  Wady  Seyal  (177). 

18.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lake,  below 
where  the  wadys  Zwceirah  and  Maliauxcat  break 
down  through  the  enclosing  heights,  the  beach  is 
encroached  on  by  the  salt  mountain  or  ridge  of 
Khashm  Usdum.  This  lemarkable object  is  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  known.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  western  mountahis,  lying  in 
fiont  of  and  separated  from  them,  by  a  considerable 
tract  filled  up  with  conical  hills  and  snort  )-itlges 
of  the  soft  chalky  marly  deposit  just  described.  It 
is  a  long  level  ridge  or  dyke,  of  several  miles  long.* 


1  They  are  identified  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

'  The  salt  of  the  iJead  Sea  was  anciently  much  in  ' 
equest  for  use  In  the  Temple  service.  It  was  preferred  : 
oefore  all  other  kinds  for  its  reputed  effect  in  hastening  j 
the  cambustlun  <>f  ihe  sacrifice,  while  It  diminished  the  j 
CDpleasant  smell  of  ihe  buniing  flesh.  Its  deliquescent  I 
character  (due  to  the  chlorides  of  alkaline  earths  it  contains) 
Is  alsv.  noticed  in  the  Talmud  (Menacoth  xxi.  1 ;  Jalkut).  I 
It  via  called  "  Sodum  saJt,"  but  also  went  by  the  name  of 
the  -salt  that  does  not  rest"  (nn21K'  hNK'  rhl2l).  \ 
because  it  was  made  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days, 
flke  the  "  Sunday  salt  "  of  the  Kngllsh  salt-works.  It  is  I 
still  much  esteemed  in  Jerusalem.  | 

I 

•  there  is  great  uncertainly  about  iu  length.    I)r.  Ko- 
hluson  stales  It  at  5  miles  and  *  a  considerable  distance  ' 
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Its  northern  portion  runs  S,S.E. ,  but  ifter  i.iorc 
than  li/ilf  its  length  it  makes  a  sudden  .ind  dc«'i<l<Mi 
bend  :a  the  right,  and  then  runs  S.W.  It  is  from 
3  to  400  feet  in  height,  of  inconsiderable  width,* 
coiif  isting  of  a  body  of  ciystallized  i  ock-siilt,  more 
or  less  solid,  covered  with  a  cai)ping  of  chalky  lime- 
stone and  gypsum.  The  lower  |)ortion,  the  sidt  rock, 
rises  abruptly  from  the  glossy  plain  ul  its  eastern 
base,  sloping  back  at  an  angle  of  not  inoie  than  45*^, 
often  less.  It  has  a  strangely  dislocated,  shatteied 
look,  and  is  all  fun  owed  and  worn  Into  liuge 
angular  buttresses  and  ridges,  from  the  face  of 
which  great  fragments  ai*  occasionally  detached  by 
the  action  of  the  I'ains,  and  apjK'ar  as  "  pillars  of 
.salt,"  advanced  in  front  of  the  general  ma-ss.  At 
the  foot  tlie  gi'ound  is  strewed  with  lumps  and 
miisses  of  salt,  salt  streams  drain  continually  from 
it  into  the  lake,  and  the  whole  of  the  beach  is 
covered  with  salt — soft  and  sloppy,  and  of  a  pinkish 
hue  in  winter  and  spring,  though  during  the  heat 
of  summer  dried  up  into  a  shining  brilliant  crust. 
An  occasional  pitch  of  the  Kali  plant  {Salicomiae, 
&c.)  is  the  only  vegetation  to  vaiy  the  monotony  of 
this  most  monotonous  spot. 

Between  the  north  end  of  A'.  Usdum  and  the 
lake  is  a  mound  coveroii  with  stones  and  bearing 
the  name  of  ttm-Zojhnl.'  It  is  about  60  iect  in 
diameter  and  10  or  12  high,  evidently  artificial,  and 
not  improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  structure. 
A  view  of  it,  engraved  from  a  pliotograjih  by 
Mr.  James  Graham,  is  given  in  Issuics's  Dead  Sea 
f  p.  21 ).  This  heap  M.  De  Saidcy  maintained  to  be  a 
portion  of  tlie  remains  of  Sodom.  Its  name  is  more 
suggestive  of  Zoar,  but  there  are  great  obstacles  to 
either  identification.     fSonOM  ;  Zoar.] 

19.  It  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  lake  oc- 
cupies a  jX)rtion  of  a  longitudinal  depiessioii,  that 
its  northern  .tnd  southern  ends  aie  not  enclased  by 
highland,  as  its  east  and  west  sides  are.  The  floor 
of  the  (jhor  or  Jordan  Valley  has  been  already 
described.  [Palestine,  p.  675.]  As  it  approaches 
the  northem  shore  of  the  lake  it  breaks  dow^n  b}' 
two  oHsets  or  terraces,  tolerably  regular  in  figure 
and  level.  At  the  outside  edge  of  the  second  of  these, 
a  range  of  driftwood  marks  the  highest  level  of  the 
waters — and  from  this  point  the  l)each  slopes  more 
rapidly  into  the  clear  light-green  water  of  the  lidie. 

20.  A  Email  piece  of  land  lies  off  the  shore  about 
hallway  between  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  nearly  circulai  in 
foim.  Its  sides  are  sloping,  and  therefore  its  size 
varies  with  the  height  of  the  water.  When  the 
writer  went  to  it  in  Sept.  1858,  it  was  about  100 
yards  in  diameter,  10  or  12  feet  out  of  the  water, 
and  connected  with  the  shoi e  by  a  nanow  neck  or 
isthmus  of  about  100  yards  in  length.  The  isthmus 
is  conce;iled  when  the  water   is  at  its  full  height, 


further"  (ii.  107,  112).  Van  de  Velde  makes  it  10  miles 
(11.  113),  or  3+  hours  (116).  Biit  when  tliese  dlni'>rjsloni 
are  applied  to  the  map  they  are  uinch  too  large,  fid  ii  is 
JlBicuU  to  believe  that  it  csoi  i>e  more  than  5  miles  in  alL 

b  I)r.  Anderson  (181)  ssy*  it  is  a'ouut  2j  miles  v-iAe. 
But  this  appears  to  contrfidict  i)r.  RobliiMirS  (Npressions 
(ii.  107).  The  latter  are  corroborated  !\>  Mr.  Glowes'e 
party.  They  also  noticetl  salt  in  large  quantities  among 
tiie  rocks  in  regular  strata  some  considerable  distance 
back  from  the  lake. 

e   !£    .        \  (Robinson,  IL  107).     By  de  Sanlcy  tb« 

name  Is  given  Redjom  el-Mezorrahl  (lie  gh  and  rr  are 
both  attempts  to  represent  the  gluiiv).  T>.>  "  P;Igrini'' 
to  Aiiieiutum.  Apr.  2,  1854,  expressly  siauj  tliat  hi* 
^lide  tailed  it  H\vljeivi  ei-Xotjheir. 
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ini  then  the  little  peninsula  become*  an  island. 
M.  De  SauJcy  attributes  to  it  the  name  Redj&m  lAt 
— the  cairn  of  J.ot*  It  is  covered  with  stones,  and 
dead  wood  washed  up  by  the  waves.  The  stones 
are  lai"ge,  and  though  much  weather-worn,  appear 
♦o  have  bean  origiiially  rectangular.  At  any  rate 
they  are  veiy  diilerent  from  any  natural  fragments 
oD  the  adjacent  shores. 

21.  Beyond  the  island  the  north-western  comer 
of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  low  plain,  extendmg  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Neb;j  Musa,  and 
south  as  far  as  Has  Feshkhah.  This  plain  must  be 
considerably  lower  than  the  general  level  of  the 
Land  north  of  the  lake,  since  it-<  appearance  implies 
that  it  is  often  coverevl  with  water.  It  is  described 
■s  sloping  gently  upwards  from  the  lake  ;  flat  and 
barren,  except  rai-e  patches  of  reeds  round  a  spring. 
It  is  soft  aiid  slimy  to  the  tread,  or  in  the  summer 
co'rered  with  a  white  film  of  salt  formed  by  the 
e\-"«poration  of  the  surface  water.  The  upper  sur- 
fiice  appeai-s  to  be  only  a  crust,  covering  a  sf)ft 
»nd  deep  substratimi,  and  often  not  strong  enough 
*o  bear  the  weight  of  the  traveller.*  In  all  these 
J  ai-ticulare  it  agrees  with  the  plain  at  the  south  of 
the  lake,  which  is  undoubtedly  covered  when  the 
waters  rise.  It  further  agrees  with  it  in  exhibiting 
at  the  back  remains  of  the  late  tertiaiy  deposits 
already  mentioned,  cut  out,  like  tliose  about  Sebbeh, 
into  fanta<.tic  shapes  by  the  rush  of  the  torrents 
from  behind. 

A  similar  plain  (the  Ghor  el-Belka,  or  Gh6r 
Sfisah-jH )  appears  to  exist  on  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
lake  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Joixlan  and  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Beyond,  how- 
ever, the  very  brief  notice  of  Seetxen  (ii.  373), 
establishing  the  fact  that  it  b  "salt  and  stony," 
nothini;  is  known  of  it.' 

22.  The  southern  end  is  like  the  northern,  a  wide 
plain,  and  like  it  retains  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of 
Kl  Ghir?  It  has  been  visited  by  but  few  travellers. 
Seetzen  crossed  it  from  E.  to  W.  in  April,  1806 
(Reism,  i.  426-9),  Irby  and  Mangles  in  May,  1818, 
l)e  Saulcy  in  Jan.  1851,  and  Poole  in  Nov.  1855, 
.ill  crossed  it  in  the  opposite  dii'ection  at  a  moderate 
liistiini-e  from  the  lake.  Dr.  Hobinson,  on  his  way 
fioin  Hebron  to  Petra  in  May,  1838,  descended  the 
Wad'/  Zuvceirali,  passed  between  K.  Usdwn  and 
the  lake,  and  went  along  the  western  side  of  the 
plain  to  the  Wuly  el-Jeib.  The  same  route  was 
partially  followe<l  by  M.  Van  de  Velde.  The 
plain  la  bounded  on  the  west  side,  below  the 
Khashin  Usd'im,  by  a  ti^act  thickly  stud(le<l  with  • 
crintuse*!  mass  of  unimportant  eminences,  "  low  clifls 
»nd  conical  hills,"  of  chalky  indurated  marl  (Rob.  ii. 
116,,  apparently  of  the  same  late  formation  as  that 
already  m<>ntioncd  further  north.  These  eminences 
inter»-ene  between  the  lofty  mountains  of  Jiidali 
tiul  the  plain,  and  thus  diminish  the  width  of  the 
Ghor  from  what  it  is  at  Ain  Jidy.  Their  present 
forms  are  due  to  the  fierce  rush  of  the  winter 
forrpDts  from  the  elevated  trwts  behind  them.  In 
height  they  vary  from  50  to  160  feet.  In  colour 
they  are  brilliant  white  (Poole,  61).      All  along 

*  Thi«  Mond  was  shewn  to  MaondreU  (Mardi  90, 16»T) 
M  containing,  or  having  near  it,  the  "monnment  of  \aa'» 
wife."  It  forms  a  prominent  f  store  in  the  view  of  "  the 
Dead  Sea  from  Its  nortbem  shore,"  No.  429  of  Frith's 
■tateoMoptc  vtews  in  the  Holy  Land. 

•  This  was  especially  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
I%vVl  Ki>bprt«,  K.A.,  who  was  nearly  lost  in  snob  a  bole 
on  hill  way  f>um  the  Jurdnn  to  Mar  Saba. 

'•'^  ktatement  of  ilif   unrWii    •i.iii.i    1  iiiptma- 
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their  base  are  springs,  generally  of  brackish,  thoiigb 
occasional  Iv  of  fresh  water,  tiie  overflow  from  whicfi 
forms  a  tract  of  marshland,  overgrown  with  cones, 
tamarisks,  retem,  ghurkud,  thorn,  and  other  shrubs. 
Here  and  there  a  stunted  palm  is  to  be  seen  SeveiBJ 
principal  wadys,  such  as  the  Wiad.v  Emaz,  and  the 
Wady  Fikreh,  descend  into  the  Ghor  through  these 
hills  from  the  higher  mountains  behind,  and  their 
wide  beds,  streweil  with  great  stones  and  deeplj 
furrowed,  show  what  vast  bodies  of  water  they  must 
discharge  in  the  rainy  season.  The  hills  themselves 
bend  gradually  round  to  the  eastward,  and  at  last 
close  the  valley  in  to  the  south.  In  plan  they  form 
"  an  irregular  carve,  sweeping  across  tlie  Ghor  in 
something  Kke  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  chord 
of  which  would  be  6  or  7  geogr.  miles  in  length., 
extending  obliquely  from  X.W.  to  S.E."  (Rob.  ii. 
120).  Their  apparent- height  remains  about  what 
it  was  on  the  west,  but,  though  still  insignificant  in 
themselves,  they  occupy  here  an  important  position 
as  the  boundaiy-line  between  the  districts  of  the 
Ghor  and  the  Arahah — the  central  and  sonthem 
compartments  of  the  great  longitudinal  valley  men- 
tioned in  the  outset  of  this  aiiicle.  The  Arabah 
is  higher  in  level  than  tht  txAor.  The  valley  takes 
at  this  point  a  sudden  rise  or  step  of  about  100  ft. 
in  height,  and  from  thence  continues  rising  gra- 
dually to  a  point  about  35  miles  north  of  Akabeh, 
where  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  1800  ft.  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  or  very  nearly  500  ft.  above  the  *  ocean. 

23.  Thus  the  waters  of  two-thiixls  of  the  Arabah 
drain  northwards  into  the  plain  at  the  south  of  the 
lake,  and  thence  into  the  lake  itself.  The  Wady 
el  Jeib~ti\e  principal  channel  by  which  this  vast 
drainage  is  discharged  on  to  the  plain — is  very 
large, "  a  huge  channel,"  "  not  fai-  from  half  a  mile 
wide,"  "  bearing  traces  of  an  immense  volume  ot 
water,  rushing  along  with  violence,  and  covering 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley."  The  body  of  de- 
tritus discharged  by  such  a  river  must  be  enoimons. 
We  have  no  measure  of  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  southern  line  of  mounds,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rise  from  the  lake 
upwards  is,  as  the  toiTents  aie  appixMched,  con.si- 
dei-able,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  silting  up  of  the  b^oon  wliich 
forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  hike  itself  is  due 
to  the  mateiials  brought  down  by  this  great  torrent 
and  by  those,  hardly  inferior  to  it,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  discharge  the  waters  of  the  extensive 
highbmds  both  on  the  east  and  west. 

24.  Of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  we  posaeas 
hardly  any  information.  We  know  that  it  is  formed 
by  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  we  can  just  discern 
that,  adjacent  to  the  lake,  they  consist  of  sandstone, 
red  and  yellow,  with  conglomerate  containing  por- 
phyry and  granite,  fragments  of  which  have  rolled 
down  and  seem  to  occupy  the  poaition  whidi  on 
the  western  side  is  occupied  by  the  tertiary  hills. 
We  know  also  that  the  wadys  Ohunmdel  wad  Tu- 
filek,  which  drain  a  district  of  the  mountains  N.  of 

Petra,  enter  at  the  S.E.  ooroer  of  tlie  pUiu — but 
beyood  this  all  is  unontaia. 


(AJ>.  HIT),  wbo  CKMMd  the  JordsB  at  the  ordinary  fori, 
and  at  a  mile  fran  tbeooe  was  shewn  the  "  salt  pHlar" 
of  Lot's  wife,  seems  to  Imply  that  there  are  maurs 
of  rock-Mlt  at  this  spot,  of  lbs  nam*  naturv  as  thai 
at  Utdtmm,  thoogh  doubtless  isss  exMOilvs  CHiletinar 
Ptngr.  A  *1\ 

s  AArlothaspeUltiKadoptadbyDaaaBl^. 

k  !!•»  Iks  secMosi  Uvea  bf  BemoMMi  la  Gtoffr.  .MMni 

•■Hil.  8». 
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25.  Of  the  plain  its(.lf  hnrdlj  TiOie  m  known 
luin  of  iU  boundarifti.  It;  gienlest  w'dth  from  W. 
to  E.  is  estimiited  at  from  5  to  6  miles,  while  its 
length  from  the  cave  iii  the  salt  mount^iin  to  the 
ning«  of  heights  on  the  south,  ap|)eai's  to  be  about  8. 
Thus  the  breadth  of  the  Ghdr  seems  to  be  here  con- 
cidembly  less  than  it  is  anywhere  north  of  the  lake, 
or  aiMOss  the  lake  itself.  That  part  of  it  which  more 
immediately  tuljoins  the  lake  consitts  of  two  very 
distinct  sections,  divided  by  a  line  running  nearly 
N.  and  S.  Of  these  the  western  is  a  region  of  salt 
and  barrenness,  liounded  by  the  salt  mountain  of 
Khashm  Usdum,  and  fe<i  by  the  liqueHed  salt  fi'om 
ils  caverns  and  surface,  or  by  the  drainijge  from  the 
s.-»lt  springs  beyon(l  it — aiid  overflowed  periodically 
by  the  biine  of  the  lake  itself.  Near  tlie  lake  it 
l>ears  the  name  of  es  Sabknk,  i.  e.  the  plain  of  salt 
mud  (De  Saulcy,  262).  Its  width  from  W.  to  K.— 
from  the  foot  of  K.  Usdntn  to  the  belt  of  reeds  which 
sopanites  it  fi'om  the  Ghdr  es  Safeh — is  from  3  to  4 
miles.'  Of  its  extent  to  the  south  nothing  is  known, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  muddy  district,  the 
Sabkah  proper,  does  not  extend  more  at  most  than 
3  miles  from  the  lake.  It  is  a  naked  marshy  plain, 
otten  so  boggy  as  to  be  impassable  for  camels  (Rob. 
11.5),  destitute  of  every  species  of  vegetation,  scored 
at  frequent  intei"vals^  by  the  channels  of  salt  streams 
from  the  Jebcl  Usdum,  or  the  salt  springs  along  the 
base  of  the  hills  to  the  south  thereof.  As  the  southern 
boundaiy  is  approached  the  plain  appears  to  I'ise,  and 
its  surface  is  covered  with  a  "countless  number" 
of  those  conical  mamelons  (Poole,  (jl),  the  remains 
of  late  aqueous  deposits,  which  ai'e  so  characteiistic 
of  the  whole  of  this  region.  At  a  distance  from 
the  hike  a  partial  vegetation  is  found  (Rob.  ii.  1U3), 
climips  of  reeds  surrounding  and  choking  the  springs, 
and  sj)reading  out  as  the  water  runs  off. 

26.  To  this  curious  and  repulsive  picture  the 
ejistern  section  of  the  plain  is  an  entire  contrast.  A 
dense  thicket  of  reeds,  almost  impenetrable,  divides 
it  fiom  the  Sabkah.  This  past,  the  aspect  of  the 
land  completely  changes.  It  is  a  thick  copse  of 
shrubs  similar  to  that  around  Jericho  (Rob.  ii.  1 13), 
and,  like  that,  cleared  here  and  there  in  patches 
where  the  Ghawanneh,^  or  Ai'abs  of  the  Ghdr, 
cultivate  their  wheat  and  dunti,  and  set  up  their 
wretched  villages.  Tiie  variety  of  trees  appears  to 
be  remarkable.  Irby  and  Mangles  (108';)  speak 
of  "  an  inlinity  of  plants  that  they  knew  net 
ho"-  to  name  or  describe."  De  Saulcy  expresses 
nimself  in  the  satne  terms — '*  une  riche  moisson 
botanique."  The  plants  which  these  travellers 
name  are  dwarf  mimosa,  tamarisk,  dom,  osher, 
Aaclepias  pivcera,  nubk,  arek,  indigo,  Seetzen 
(i.  427)  names  also  th?  Thuja  aphylla.  Here,  as 
St  Jericho,  the  secie;  of  this  vegetation  is  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  acting  on  a  soil  of  ex- 
treme   richness  (.Seetzen,   ii.  355).      Besides   the 

'  Irby,  li  hour;  De  Saulcy,  1  hr.  18  mln.+ 800  metres; 
Poole,  1  br.  6  mln.    Seetzen,  3  hours  (i.  428). 

k  Irt)y  and  Mangles  report  the  number  of  these  "  drains  " 
between  Jebd  Vsdum,  and  the  edge  of  the  Ghor  et-Safiek 
at  six  ;  VfyAe  at  eleven ;  De  Saulcy  at  three,  but  he  evi- 
dently names  only  the  most  form'ilable  ones. 

'  The  G  jorneys  of  Irby  and  Mangles ;  the  Rbaouamas 
of  De  Saulcy. 

■  Probably  the  W'ady  et-Tuftteh. 

■  S*--  De  Saulcy,  ;\arr.  i.  493. 

•  larger  than  the  Wady  iUgib  (Seetzen,  i.  427). 

P  Seetzen  (ii.365)  sU\ies  that  the  stn  am,  which  he  calls 
tl-llo.'ta,  is  coiidnrtPd  in  anificia.  channels  (A'aruft,.^ 
Ihrouc'c  the  fieliU  (aluo  i.  427).  Poole  names  them  Ain 
Aefika. 
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watercourse."  in  which  the  belt  of  ieed»  Sourishoi 
(like  thoao  north  of  the  Lake  of  Huleh  in  th 
marshes  which  bound  the  upj)er  Jordan"),  tb« 
Wadi/  Kurahy  (or  el  Ahsy),  a  considerable  stream' 
from  the  en-stern  mountains,  runs  through  it,  ani 
Mr.  Poole  mentions  having  passai  three  swift  brooks, 
either  branches  of  the  same,?  or  independent  stj-eams 
But  this  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  account  foi 
its  fertility,  unless  this  portion  of  the  plain  wer* 
too  high  to  be  overflowed  by  the  lake;  and  although 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  such  change  of  level,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  assume  it.  Peihaps  also  some- 
thing is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  brought  down 
by  the  Wady  el-A/isy,  of  which  it  is  virtually  the 
delta.  This  district,  so  well  wooded  and  watere<l, 
is  called  the  Ghor  e8-9a/ieA.<  Its  width  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Sabkah.  No  traveller  has  traversed  it 
from  \V.  to  E.,  for  the  only  road  through  it  is  aj>- 
parently  that  to  Kerak,  which  takes  a  N.K.  direc- 
tion immediately  after  passing  the  reeds.  De  Saulcy 
jnade  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  traverse  oh 
his  return  from  Kerak  {Narrative,  i.  492),  and  on 
his  detiiled  map  ffeuille  6)  it  apjv»ars  itbout  2J  miles 
in  width.  Its  length  is  still  more  uncertain,  as 
we  are  absolutely  without  record  of  any  exploration 
of  its  southern  portion.  Seetzen  (ii.  355)  specifies 
it  (at  second  hand)  as  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  el-HOssa  (t.  e.  the  el-Ahsy).  On  the  other 
hand.  Dp  Saul<;y,  when  crossing  the  Sabkah  lor  tl-.e 
tii-st  time  from  W.  to  K.  ( Narr.  i.  263),  remarked 
that  there  was  ao  intermission  in  the  wood  before 
him.  between  the  Ghor  es-Safieh  and  the  foot  of  the 
hills  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  plain.  It  is  pos- 
.sible  th.at  l)oth  are  right — and  that  the  wood  extends 
over  the  whole  east  of  the  Ghor,  though  it  beai-s 
the  name  of  es-Safieh  only  as  far  as  the  mouth  ot 
the  el-Ahsy. 

27.  The  eastern  mountains  which  fonii  the  back- 
ground to  this  district  of  woodland,  are  no  le«s 
naked  and  rugged  than  those  on  the  oj)posite  side 
of  the  vail'iy.  They  consist,  according  to  the  le- 
ports  of  Seetzen  (ii.  3.")4),  Poole,  and  Lyncti,  of  a 
red  sanJstone,  with  limestone  above  it — the  sand- 
sto:\e  in  horizontal  strata  with  vertical  cleavage 
(Lynch,  Narr.  311,313).  To  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments at  their  feet,  they  must  also  contain  vei  y 
tine  brecciae  and  conglomerates,  of  gnmite,  jasper, 
greenstone,  and  felspir  of  varied  colour.  Irby  and 
-Mangles  mention  also  poi-phyry,  serpentine,  and 
basalt ;  but  Seetzen  expressly  declares  that  of  basalt 
he  there  found  no  trace. 

Of  their  height  nothing  is  known,  but  all  tr.ivel- 
lers  concur  in  estimating  them  as  higher  than  those 
on  the  west,  and  as  preserving  a  more  horizontal 
line  to  the  south. 

After  passing  fi-om  the  Ghor  es-Safieh  to  the 
north,  a  salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling  the 
Sabkah,  and  like  it  overflowed  by  the  lake  when 

1  Mr.  Tristram  found  even  at  the  foot  of  the  sa" 
mountain  of  Usdum  that  about  2  feet  below  the  sal* 
surface  there  was  a  splendid  alluvial  soil ;  and  he  b«f 
suggested  to  the  writer  that  there  is  an  analo^sy  betweei. 
this  plain  and  certain  districts  in  Xonh  Africa,  wlilct 
though  fertile  and  cultivated  in  Roman  times,  are  now 
barren  and  covered  with  effiorescerice  of  natron.  The 
cases  are  also  to  a  certain  degree  parallel,  inasmuch  ;i» 
the  African  plains  (also  called  Sebkha)  have  their  sail 
motintain  (like  the  Khashm  i'fdwm,  "  isolated  from  the 
niuiiiitain  range  behind,"  and  flunked  by  small  mamelons 
bearing  stunt«Hl  herbage),  the  streams  from  which  supply 
them  with  salt  (T/ie  Ureal  Sahara,  71,  *c.).  They  arc 
also,  like  the  Sabkah  of  Syria,  overflowed  ejery  win  tar  bj 
Itie  !i<\ji/ninK  lake. 
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Thi  UtAi,  nCA.— n«w  rram  tbe  heights belUnd  btbirJi     .M;i~.i.i...  tiiexiiiK  tbe  wide  beach  on  ihc  Weeurn  iideol  Um  Lak*,  ■Bd  OM 
toogne-ehaped  Penineal*.    From  a  Drawing  made  on  Um  spot  bj  W.  Tipping,  San. 


high  f^Seetzpn.  ii.  355).  With  this  ctception  the 
moiiiitaiiis  come  down  abruptly  on  the  warer  dur- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  e.%stern  side  of  the 
lagoon.  In  two  pkces  only  is  tliei'c  a  projecting 
■lench,  apparently  due  to  the  deltas  caused  by  the 
Wadys  eti-Xeineira/i  and  Ulieimir. 

28.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  peninsula  which 
proje»-t«  from  the  esistei  ii  shore  and  foiins  the  north 
enclosure  of  tne  l;igr)on.  It  is  too  remai'kable  an 
object,  and  too  characteiistic  of  the  southern  poi-tion 
cf  the  lake,  to  be  jxissed  over  without  description. 

It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  three  e\- 
pl-irers  -Irby  and  M:ini:les  in  June  1818;  Mi. 
lV»ole  in  Nov.  1855;  and  the  American  expedition 
in  April  1848.  Amone  the  Arabs  it  apju-ars  to 
l>e;ir  the  names  Gtuir  el  Mezra'ah  and  GItor  el- 
l.isan.    The  latter  lane — "  the  Tongue — "'  recals 

the  similar  Hebrew  word  lashon,  fi^,  which  is 
employed  thiee  times  in  relation  to  the  lake  in  the 
k]<e<-ilication  of  the  boundaries  o*"  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin contiiucd  in  the  liook  of  Joshua  But  in  its 
tlii-ee  occun-ences  the  woiil  is  applied  to  two  difl'ei-ent 
phiccH — one  at  the  north  (Josh.  xv.  5,  xviii.  19), 
and  one  at  the  south  (zr.  2) ;  and  it  is  probable 


'  TbU  appelUtion  Is  Jostlfled  bj  the  view  at  the  top 
of  this  pai^. 

*  Krom  ibe  expreacion  being  In  the  Orel  two  cues 
•*  tongue  of  the  •*•,"  and  in  the  third  simply  "  tongue," 
M .  (le  .SduU-jr  cur\Ji-ctiUT>)  that  In  t)ip  last  esse  s  tongue  of 
laml  Ik  inten<le<1 :  but  (hTf  i?  iintlilng  to  warrant  this. 
It  Is  by  no  nir.iiis  .••  r  the  two  Arabic  names 

Just  ni<  iitioii'^l  .1]';  '  parts  of  the  penlnsala, 

or  arc  Kivi-n  iiiclix  ;i!:  !ip  whole.     Ghor  tl  Mn- 

ra'ak  Is  the  only  ivuuv  hUIcIi  ijcelien  mrnlloni',  and  be 
attaches  It  to  the  %holr.  It  Is  also  the  only  onp  mentioned 
by  l>r.  Andcrscr.,  'jut  he  nvtricu  It  Vi  the  depression  on 
the  east  side  jf  llie  peniimulo,  which  nins  N.  and  S..  SIkI 
Intervenes  between  the  main  bixjy  and  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  mt  tin  tains  (  AikJ.  1 84).  .M .  de  Saulcy  Is  apparently 
the  earliest  traveller  to  mention  the  name  AtMiii.  He 
Jan.  15)  lucrlbca  It  to  tlie  wliule  penin-Hiila.  Ihoogll  be 


that  it  signifies  in  both  ca.<!es  a  tongue  of  water 
— a  bay — instead  of  a  tongue*  of  land. 

29.  Its  entire  length  from  north  to  muth  is  about 
10  geogr.  miles — and  its  breadth  from  5  to  6 — 
though  these  dimensions  are  subject  to  soir<»  vai-ia- 
'ion  accoixline  to  the  time  of  year.  It  appears  to  be 
formej  entirely  of  recent  aqueous  deposits,  late  or 
post-tertiary,  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  witl 
those  which  face  it  on  the  western  shore,  and  with 
the  "  mounds"  which  skirt  the  plains  at  the  soutn 
and  N.W.  of  the  lake.  It  consists  of  a  friable 
carbonate  of  lime  intermixed  with  sand  or  sandy 
marls,  and  with  fi-eqiient  masses  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum).  The  whole  is  impi-egnated  sti-ongly 
with  sulphur,  lumps  of  which  are  found,  as  on  the 
plain  at  the  noilh  end  of  the  lake,  and  also  with 
salt,  existing  in  the  form  of  lumps  or  packs  ot 
rock-salt  (And.  187).  Nitre  is  repoiled  by  Irby 
(139),  but  neither  Poole  nor  Andei-son  succeeded 
in  meeting  with  it.  The  stratification  is  almost 
horizontal,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  east  (Poole, 
63).  At  the  north  it  is  worn  into  a  shar])  ridge  or 
mane,  with  vei-y  st«ep  sides  and  sei-rated  top.  To- 
wards the  south  the  top  widens  into  a  table-land, 
which  Poole  (ib.)  imports  as  about  *  230  ft.  abore 

appears  to  attach  it  more  particularly  to  Its  southen) 
portion  —  "  le  LIfan  actuel  des  Arabes,  c'est4-dlrr  la 
pointe  sod  de  la  prssqn'-lle  "  (  Voyo^  L  iSO).  And  this 
is  supported  by  the  pnictlce  of  Vsn  de  Velde.  who  un  bis 
map  marics  the  nortb  portion  of  the  peninsula  as  Gkor-tU 
Mesra'ak,  and  the  south  Ohar^-Lit&n.  M.  de  8aulcy 
also  spedOes  with  much  detail  the  position  of  the  fonuer 
of  these  two  as  st  tlie  cprnliu{  of  tbe  HVxiy  ed  Iha'a 
(Jsn.  15).  'Ihe  point  Is  well  worth  tlie  corelul  attenliun 
of  future  travellers,  for  If  tbe  name  /.udn  Is  actually 
restricted  to  tbe  south  side,  a  curious  ronflrmatlon  of  tlie 
accuracy  of  Ibe  ancient  survey  recorded  In  Josli.  xv.  3 
would  be  fumlslted,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  pcucf  ot  the 
tenacity  of  an  old  name. 

I  This  dimension,  which  Mr.  iHiole  look  with  his  ano- 
rold,  to  strangely  at  variance  with  the  estimate  of  l.ynvir* 
party.      I.rnrli  hinurlf.  un  appfnuhitic  it  ni    tin-  lunih 
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the  level  of  the  lake  ^t  its  soiithei-n  end.  It  bi-enks 
down  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  N.E.  sides  by  steep  decli- 
vities to  the  shore,  fuiTowed  by  the  rains  which  sue 
gradually  wnshing  it  into  the  lake,  into  cones  and 
other  fantastic  forms,  like  those  ali*ady  dencribed 
on  the  western  beach  near  Schbeh.  It  pi-esents  a 
brilliant  white  appearance  when  lit  up  by  the  blaz- 
ing sun,  and  contrasted  with  the  deep  blue  of  the 
lake  (Beautbrt,  104).  A  scanty  growth  of  thriibr. 
(Poole,  64) — so  scanty  as  to  be  almost  invi;;il>i« 
(Irby,  1396)— is  found  over  the  t;»ble-land.  On 
the  east  the  highland  descends  to  a  d^-presdca  of 
1^  or  2  miles  wide,  which  from  the  d€Scri])*,ion  of 
Dr.  Andei-son  (184)  appears  to  run  acicss  the  neck 
from  S.  to  N.,  at  a  level  hai-dly  above  tliat  of  the 
lake.  It  will  doubtless  be  ultimately  worn  down 
quite  to  the  ievc!  of  the  water,  and  then  the 
I'eningula  will  become  .in  island  (Andci-s-  n,  184, 
189).  Into  this  valley  lead  the  torrento  from  the 
ravines  of  the  mountains  on  the  eist.  The  principid 
of  these  is  the  Wady  ed-Drn'a  or  W-  Kerak, 
which  leads  up  to  the  city  of  that  name,  ft  i  -,  here 
that  the  lew  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  reside,  in 
a  wretched  village  called  Jfezra'ah.  The  soil  is  of 
the  most  unbounded  fertility,  and  only  requii'es 
water  to  burst  into  riotous  prodigality  of  vegetation 
(Seetzen,  ii.  351,  2). 

30.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
peninsula  is  the  remnant  of  a  bed  of  late  aqueous 
strata  which  were  deposited  at  a  prriod  when 
the  water  of  the  lake  stood  veiy  mu(-h  higher 
than  it  now  does,  but  which,  sini-e  it  attaineii  its 
present  level,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  the  .action 
of  the  winter  torrents,  are  gradually  Ijeing  disin- 
tegr.ited  and  caiTied  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
liike.  It  is  in  fact  an  intrusion  upon  the  form  of 
the  lake,  iis  originally  determined  by  the  roc'ky 
walls  of  the  gi-e<it  fissure  of  the  G/i6r.  Its  presence 
here,  so  long  after  the  great  bulk  of  the  same  for- 
mation has  been  washed  away,  is  an  interesting  and 
foilunate  (Mrcumstance,  since  it  furnishes  distinct 
evidence  of  a  stage  in  the  existence  of  the  lake, 
which  in  its  absence  might  have  been  inferred  from 
jinrdogy,  but  could  never  have  been  afHnned  as 
certain.  It  may  have  been  de{)Osited  either  by  the 
general  action  of  the  lake,  or  by  the  special  action 
of  a  river,  possibly  in  the  direction  of  Wady  Kerak, 
which  in  that  case  formed  this  extensive  Hejwsit  at 
its  mouth,  just  as  the  Jordan  is  now  foiming  a 
similar  bank  at  its  embouchure.  If  a  change  were 
M  take  place  which  either  lowered  the  water,  or  ele- 
vated the  bottom,  of  the  lake,  the  bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  would  be  laid  bare,  as  the  Lisan  now 
is,  and  would  immediately  begin  to  undergo  the 
process  of  disintegi-ation  which  that  is  undergoing. 

31.  The  extraordinary  difference  between  the 
depth  of  the  two  poi-tions  of  the  lake — noi'th  and 
south  of  the  peninsula — has  been  already  alluded 
to,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  gi.ance  on  the  section 
given  on  ps^e  1174.  The  former  is  a  bowl,  which 
at  one  place  attiiins  the  depth  of  more  than  1300  feet, 
while  the  average  depth  along  its  axis  may  be  taken 

point  (Xarr.  297),  states  it  at  from  40  to  60  ft  bigb,  witD  ft 
•harp  angular  central  ridge  some  20  ft.  above  that.  This 
last  feature  is  mentioned  also  by  Irby  (June  2).  Anderson 
increases  the  dimension  of  bis  chief  to  80  or  90  ft.  {Off. 
Hep.  185) ;  but  even  this  falls  short  of  Poole.  The  penin- 
Bula  probably  slopes  off  considerably  t/)warris  ihe  north 
end,  at  which  Lyncli  and  Anderson  made  their  estimate. 

•  MTiea  sounded  by  Lynch,  its  depth  over  the  greater 
fM  t  of  Ibc:  area  was  12  feet. 

•  K^  Cj!'  5  the  ford  at  i  an  bonr  north  of  the  N.  t;:.d  of 
Jlitl  Vmiumi. 
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1  »t  i.oi  for  ohoit  ot  1000.  On  the  other  hand  th. 
I  uouthem  pijition  ys  a  flat  piain,  with  the  greatei 
part  of  it«  area  nearly  level,  a  very  few  feet"  only 
below  the  surface,  shoaling  gradually  at  the  edget 
till  the  brink  is  reiiched.  8o  shallow  is  this  lagoon 
that  H  is  sometimes  possible  to  ford  rignt  across  fiom 
the  west  to  the  east  side  (Seetzen,  i.  428,*  ii.  358 ; 
Kob.  i.  521 ;  Lynch,  Narr.  304). 

The  chiuiuel  coimecting  the  two  portion-s  on  the 
western  side  of  the  |)eMiiisul<i,  is  very  gmdual  in 
its  slope  from  S.  to  N.,t  incro.ising  in  depth  from 
3  fathoms  to  13,  and  from  13  to  19,  32  and  .So, 
when  it  suddenly  drops  to  107  (642  feet),  and 
joins  the  upper  portion. 

32.  Thus  the  circul.ir  portion  below  the  penin- 
sula, and  a  part  of  the  ch.annel,  form  a  mere  lagoon, 
entirely  distinct  and  sepiir.-ite  from  the  basin  of  the 
lake  projier.  This  portion,  and  the  pliiin  at  the 
south  as  far  as  the  rise  or  offset  at  which  the 
Arabah  commences — a  district  in  all  of  some  16 
miles  by  8 — would  appear  to  have  been  left  by 
the  last  great  ch.inge  in  the  form  of  the  ground 
at  a  level  not  far  below  its  present  one,  and 
consequently  much  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  itself.  But  suiTOunded  as  it  is  on  three 
sides  by  highlands,  the  waters  of  which  have  v.c 
other  outlet,  it  has  become  the  delta  into  which 
lho.se  watei-s  dischaige  themselves.  On  its  south 
side  are  the  immense  torrents  of  the  Jeib,  the 
Ghurundel,  and  the  Fihreh.  On  the  east  the 
somewhat  less  imjjortant  El  Ahsy,  Numctrah, 
Ilwneir  and  ed-Dra'aJi.  On  the  west  the  Zu- 
iceirah,  Mv}nu)h<jhik,*  and  Senin.  These  streiims 
are  the  di-ains  of  a  district  not  lass  than  600C 
square  miles  in  areji,  very  uneven  in  form,  ani 
wjmposed  of  materials  more  or  less  friable.  Thej' 
must  therefore  bring  down  enormous  qiumtities  ol 
silt  and  shingle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  thej 
have  already  filled  up  the  southern  part  of  the 
estuary  !\s  far  as  the  present  brink  of  the  water 
and  the  silting  up  of  the  rest  is  merely  a  work  oi 
time.  It  is  the  same  process  which  is  going  on, 
on  a  larger  and  more  rapid  scale,  in  the  Sea  of  Azov_ 
the  upper  portion  of  which  is  fast  filling  up  with 
the  detritus  of  the  river  Don.  Indeed  the  two  j)or- 
tions  of  the  Dead  Sea  present  several  points  of  ana^ 
logy  to  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  BLick  Sea. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  on  any  o( 
the  geological  features  of  the  l;Jie,  in  the  ab-sence  of 
reports  by  comj>etent  observeis.  But  the  theory 
that  the  lagoon  w.is  loweied  by  a  recent  change, 
and  ovei-flowed  (Kobinson,  B.  R.  ii.  189),  seems 
directly  contrary  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
fact  that  such  large  torrents  discharge  themselves 
into  thiit  spot.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appearanct 
of  the  ground  to  suggest  .my  violent  change  in 
recent  (i.  e.  hi.storicalj  times,  or  that  anything  has 
taken  place  but  the  gradual  accumulation  of  tlie 
deposits  of  the  torrents  all  over  the  delta. 

o3.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  not  less  remarkable 
th.-in  its  other  features.  Its  most  obvious  pecu- 
liaritv   is    its  great   weight."     Its  specific   gi-avity 


»  Atroar'  this,  too,  there  is  a  ford,  described  in  sonie 
detail  by  Irhy  and  Mangles  (June  2).  The  water  muni 
have  been  »-'nsually  low.  since  they  not  only  stale  thul 
duiikeys  wer^  "Ijle  to  cross,  but  also  that  the  width  did 
no.  exceed  a  n'le,  a  mailer  in  which  the  l;een  eye  of  a 
pra..i.lcal  saiior  »  not  likely  to  have  been  deceived.  Lywrt' 
coula  find  no  tmce  of  either  fold,  and  his  map  shews  tl»e 
cliauir;!  as  fully  no  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  sjioi. 
«  i'lonounced  K'lburrik ;  the  En)l»rreg  of  De  SaTil-y 
■  Of  the  s;iil -lakes  in  Nortliorn  I'ersia  (Ui-%itnitie\ 
Jtc.)  riolliinr  's  vi't  liiidwii.     WaKiier  s  accniiiit   *  »Ci-> 
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has  bent  found  to  be  as  much  as  12-28;  that  is 
to  ny,  K  gallou  at  it  would  weigh  over  12^  \hs. 
instmd  of  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of  distilled  water. 
Water  so  heavy  must  not  only  be  extremely 
buovant,  but  must  possess  great  inertia.  Its  buoy- 
ancy Is  a  common  theme  of  remark  by  the  travel- 
lers who  have  been  upon  it  or  in  it.  Josephus 
(B.  /.  iv.  8,  §4)  relates  some  experiments  made  by 
Vespasian  by  throwing  bound  criminals  into  it ;  and 
Lynch,  bathing  on  the  eastern  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wady  Zurka,  says  {Narr.  371),  in  words 
curiously  parallel  to  those  of  the  old  historian, 
"  With  great  difficulty  I  kept  my  feet  down,  and 
when  I  laid  upon  my  back,  and,  drawing  up  my 
knees,  placed  my  hands  upon  them,  I  rolled  imme- 
diately over."  In  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula  "  a  horse  could  with  difficulty  keep  him- 
self upngnt.  Two  fresh  hens'  eggs  floated  up  one 
third  of  their  length,"  i.  e.  with  one-third  exposed  ; 
"  they  would  have  sunk  in  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean or  Atlantic  "  (^Narr.  342).  "  A  muscular 
man  floated  nearly  breast-high  without  the  least 
exertion  "  {ib.  323).  One  of  the  i*ew  things  recol- 
lected by  the  Maltese  servant  of  Mr.  Costigan — 
who  lost  his  life  from  exposure  on  the  lake — was 
that  the  boat  "  floated  a  palm  higher  than  before  " 
(Stephens,  Incidents,  ch.  xxxii).  Dr.  Robinson 
"could  never  swim  before,  either  in  fi^h  or  salt 
water,"  yet  here  he  "  could  sit,  stand,  lie,  or  swim 
without  difficulty"  (B.  B.  i.  506). 

34.  So  much  for  its  buoyancy.  Gf  its  weight 
and  inertia  the  American  expedition  had  also  prac- 
tical experience.  In  the  gale  in  which  the  party 
were  caught  on  their  flrst  day  on  the  lake,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Joi-dan  and  Ain  Feshkhah,  "  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  encoun- 
tering the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans."  When, 
however,  "  the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell ; 
the  water,  from  its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as 
soon  as  the  agitating  cause  had  ceased  to  act" 
{Narr.  268,  9).  At  ordinary  times  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  action  of  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  surf  beats  on 
the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  Nor  is  its  colour, 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Sea.  The  water  has  a 
grassy  feel,  owing  possibly  to  the  saponification  of 
the  Ume  and  other  earthy  salta  with  the  perspiration 
of  the  skin,  and  this  seems  to  have  led  some  observers 
to  attribute  to  it  a  greasy  look.  But  such  a  look 
exists  in  imagination  only.  It  is  quite  transparent, 
of  an  opalescent  green  tint,  and  is  compared  by 
Lynch  (Narr.  337)  to  diluted  absinthe.  Lynch 
{Narr,  296)  distinctly  contradicts  the  assertion 
tliat  it  has  any  smell,  noxious  or  not.  So  do  the 
chemists  i>  who  have  analysed  it. 

35.  One  or  two  phenomena  of  the  surface  may  be 
mentioned.  Many  of  the  old  travellers,  and  some 
modem  ones  (as  Osbum,  I'al.  Past  and  Present, 
443,  and  Churton,  Land  of  the  Momituj,  149), 
mention  that  the  turbid  yellow  stream  of  the 
Jordan  is  distinguishable  tot  a  long  distance  in 
the  lake.  Molyneuz  (129)  speaks  of  a  "curious 
broad  strip  of  white  foam  which  appeared  to  lie  in 
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vagne.    Those  In  Soutbom  RossU  bare  been  fttlly  inrea- 

UgaU>U    by   Qoebel   (Keitm  Ac  Dorpat,  183T).     The 

heaviest  ^vatc^  U  that  of  the  "  Red  8m,"  near  Pcrekop 

In  the  Crimea  (solid  contents  37-23  per  cent;  sp.  gr. 

-.3-31).    The  othen.  inclnding  the  leltoniko)!  or  Elton, 

contain  ttom  34  to  38  per  cent  of  solid  matter  In  aolatioD, 

and  raiiKc  In  sp.  gr.,  ft-om  12-07  to  13-6H. 

*>  With  the  single  exception  ofMoldcnbauer,  who  wtMa 

•  flnt  opened  the  spedmec  be  analysed,  fonnd  It  M 

VOL.  HI. 


a  straight  line  naarly  N.  and  S.  throughout  tha 

whole  length  of  the  sea some  miles  W. 

of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan"  (comp.  Lynch,  Narr. 
279,  295).  "  It  seemed  to  be  constantly  bubbling 
and  in  motion,  like  a  stream  that  runs  rapidly 
through  still  water;  while  nearly  over  this  track 
during  both  nights  we  observed  in  the  sky  a  white 
streak  like  a  cloud  extending  also  N.  and  S.  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach."  Lines  of  foam  on  the 
suriace  are  mentioned  by  others  :  as  Robinson 
(i.  503)  ;  Borrer  {Journey,  &c.,  479)  ;  Lynch 
{Narr.  288,  9).  From  Ain  Jidy  a  current  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Clowes's  party  running  steadily 
to  the  N.  not  far  from  the  shore  (comp.  Lynch, 
Narr.  291).  It  is  possibly  an  eddy  caused  by  the 
influx  of  the  Jordan.  Both  De  Saulcy  {Narr. 
Jan.  8)  and  Robinson  (\.  504)  speak  of  spots  and 
belts  of  water  remaining  smooth  and  calm  while 
the  rest  of  the  surface  was  rippled,  and  presenting 
a  strong  resemblance  to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  288, 
Irby,  June  5).  The  haze  or  mist  which  perpetually 
broods  over  the  water  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  prodigious  evaporation. 
Lynch  continually  mentions  it.  Irby  (June  1)  saw 
it  in  broad  transparent  columns,  like  water-spouts, 
only  very  much  larger.  Extraordinary  eflfects  oi 
mirage  due  to  the  unequal  refraction  produced  by 
the  heat  and  moisture  are  occasionally  seen  (Lynch, 
Narr.  320). 

36.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  doe 
to  the  very  large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  which  it; 
holds  in  solution.  The  detaib  of  the  various  analyses 
are  given  overleaf  in  a  tabular  form,  accompanied 
by  that  of  sea-water  for  comparison.  From  that 
of  the  U.  S.  expedition  *  it  appears  that  each  gallon 
of  the  water,  weighing  \2\  lbs.,  contains  nearly 
3J  lbs.  (3-319)  of  mattei-  in  solution — on  immense 
quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea- water,  weighing 
10^  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains  less  than  |  a  lb.  Of 
this  3^  lbs.  nearly  1  lb.  is  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  ;  about  2  lbs.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
less  than  A  a  lb.  chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  ot 
lime).  The  most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of 
magnesium,  which  exists  in  truly  exti-aordinary 
<•  quantity.  To  its  presence  is  due  the  therapeutic 
reputation  enjoyed  by  the  lake  when  its  water  was  sent 
to  Rome  for  w^thy  invalids  (Galen,  in  Relaud,  Pai. 
242)  or  lepers  flocked  to  its  shores  (Ant.  Mart.  §z.). 
Boussingault  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  1856,  xlviii.  168) 
remarks  that  if  ever  bromine  should  become  an 
article  of  commerce  the  Dead  Sea  will  be  the  natural 
source  for  it.  It  is  the  magnesian  compounds  which 
impart  so  nauseous  and  bitter  a  flavour  to  the 
water.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in  solution 
is  very  large.  Lynch  foond  {Narr.  377)  that  while 
distilled  water  would  dissolve  5>17ths  of  its  weight 
of  salt,  and  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  l-6th,  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  nearly  sattuated  oa 
only  to  be  able  to  take  up  1-1 1th. 

37.  The  souroas  of  the  components  of  the  water 
may  be  named  generally  without  difficulty.  The  lime 
and  magnesia  proceed  trom  Uie  dolomitio  limestone  ol 
the  surrounding  mountains ;  from  the  gypsum  which 


smell  stnosly  of  aalphur. 

•  This  Is  choaea  beoanaa  the  water  was  taken  tnat  a 
considerable  depth  In  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  there* 
fore  probably  more  birly  represents  the  avent"  oom- 
poslUon  than  the  others. 

*  Adopting  Marchand's  analysis,  It  aniears  that  the 
qnantltyof  tUs  salt  In  Um  Dead  Sea  la  138  times  as  gnat 
as  In  the  Oeean  and  T4  Umes  aa  p«at  as  In  the  KraoaMk 
waur,  whwa  Ita  strength  Is  conaldsrid  miiarkabla. 

4  F» 
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OOMPA.RATirE  TABLlE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATEB  OF  THE  UEAD  SEA. 


1. 

a. 

3. 

4. 

B. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

fr 

CO. 

Booth, 

OhmUd, 

ISM. 
Ai  r«c«I- 

^risJ:"' 

Marrliand, 
1M7. 

H«K"«. 

of  Phila- 
delphia 

Boutroti* 

Charlard 

and 

Prof.  W. 

Molden- 

hauar. 

Not.  isk 

Oouuv 

colatad  by 
Haicbwd. 

^\£'' 

Henry. 

Ob)orid«  of  Magneslnm 

12-166 

7-370 

10  543 

7-823 

14-689 

1-696 

13-951 

6-831 

•3«r 

,,         Sodium       .     . 

7-039 

7-839 

6-678 

12-1U9 

7-866 

11-003 

7  339 

2-967 

3 

TOO 

,,         Caldum      .     . 

3-336 

2-438 

2-894 

2-465 

•3-107 

•880 

2-796 

1-471 

,,         Potassium  .     . 

1-086 

-852 

1-398 

1-217 

-668 

•166 

-671 

3-391 

07f 

,,         Manganese.     . 

•161 

•006 

,    , 

•006 

,   , 

, ,         Ammonium     . 

•007 

-006 

,    ^ 

,   , 

, ,         Alimiinlnm 

•U3 

•018 

•056 

,,         Iron.     ,     .     . 
Sulphate  of  H)ta8h  .     .     . 

,   , 

-003 

•062 

,,         Lime     .     .     . 

•052 

•076 

•088 

•068 

•070 

•loe 

14C 

, ,          Magnesia    .     . 

,   , 

-233 

230 

Bnmide  of  Magnesium 

•442 

•301 

-351 

•261 

•137 

trace 

■069 

•183 

003 

,,         Sodium.     .     . 

.   , 

Organic  matter   .... 

•062 

Silica 

_ 

•003 

.   , 

, 

0-260 

■ 

, 

Bituminous  matter  .     .     . 

,   , 

Carbonate  of  Lime  .     .     . 

•  • 

•   • 

0-9S3 

Loes 

003 
035 

Total  soUd  contents  .     .     . 

34 • 435 

18-780 

21^773 

24.055 

26-416 

14-927 

24-832 

13^««5 

3 

530 

Water 

76  •  565 

81-220 

78-227 

75-945 

73 •584 

85-073 

76-168 

86-105 

96-470 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100^000 

I^ieciac  gravity  .... 

1-202 

1-153 

1-1841 
at  66°  F. 

1-172 

1-227 
at  60«  F. 

1-099 

1-210 
at  60°  F. 

1-116 

1-027S 

Boiling  Point      .... 

.   . 

221» 

227^75 

Water  obtained  .... 

, 

(mile 

InlfMT, 

in  March, 

May  S,  '48 

Apr.  2, 

from 

in  June, 

from 

at  the 

1M9, 

195fath. 

1850. 

Island  at 

18M. 

Jordan, 

ncrtb  end. 

}mUe 
N.W.  of 

deep. 

"  2  hours 

N.  end. 

UM 

off 

from  the 

Mareh  U, 

In  rainy 

mouth  of 

A.Ter4beh 

Jordan." 

18M. 

season. 

Jordan. 

No.  1.  The  figures  in  the  Table  are  the  recalculations 
of  Marchand  (Journal,  &c.,  359)  on  the  basis  of  the  im- 
proved chemical  science  of  his  time.  The  original  analysis 
is  in  Natunois.  Abhandl.,  Tiibhigen,  i.  (1827)  333. 

No.  2.  See  T?ie  Athenceum,  June  15,  1839. 

No.  3.  Journal  fur  praJct.  Chemie,  Sec,  Leipzig,  xlvii. 
J849),  365. 

No.  4.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Chem.  Soc.  ii.  (1850)  336. 

No.  6.  Off.  Report  of  U.  S.  Expedition,  4to..  p.  204. 

No.  6.  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Odmie,  Mars  1852. 

No.  7.  Calculated  by  the  writer  from  the  proportionate 
table  of  salts  given  in  Stewart's  Tent  and  Khan,  381. 

No.  8.  Liebig  and  Wohler's  Annalen  der  Chemie,  xMi. 
(1856)  357;  xlvilL  (1856)  129-170. 

No.  9.  Regnault's  Court  EUm.  de  Chimie,  ii.  190. 

The  older  analyses  have  not  been  reprinted,  the  methods 
employed  having  been  imperfect  and  the  results  uncertain 
as  compared  with  the  more  modem  ones  quoted.  They  are 
as  follows : — 1.  Macquer,  Lavoisier,  and  Lesage  (Hem.  de 
I'Acad.  det  Sciences,  1778) ;  2.  Marcet  (Phil.  Tram.,  1807, 
p.  296,  &c);  3.  Klaproth  (ifan.  der  GeteUs.  naturfor. 
Freunde  zu  Berlin,  ill.  139) ;  4.  Gay  Lussac  (Ann.  de 
Chimie,  xi.  (1819),  p.  197);  5.  Hermbstadt  (Schweigger's 
Journal,  xxxiv.  163). 

Want  of  space  compels  the  omission  of  the  analysts  of 
fioussingault  of  water  collected  in  spring  1855  (Ann.  de 
Chimie,  xlviii.  (1856),  129-170),  wbich  corresponds  very 
closely  with  that  of  Gmelin  (viz.  sp.  gr.  1-194;  salts, 
22-785  per  cent),  as  well  as  that  of  Commines  (quoted  in 
Ihe  game  paper)  of  water  collected  in  June  1853,  showing 
ep.  gr.  1-196  and  salts  18-26  per  cent  Another  analysis 
by  Prof.  W.  Gregory,  giving  19-25  per  cent  of  salts,  is 
quoted  by  Kitto  (Phyt.  Geogr.  374). 

The  writer  lias  been  favoured  with  specimens  of  water 
collected  13th  Nov.,  1850,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  and 
7th  April,  1863,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Wilson.  Both  were  taken 
fh>m  the  north  end.  The  former,  which  had  been  care- 
fully sealed  up  until  examination,  exhibited  sp.  gr.  1  •  1812, 


solid  contents,  21-585  per  cent;  the  latter,  sp.  gr.  J  -184, 
solid  contents,  22- 188;  the  boiling  point  in  both  cases 
226°  4  Fahr. ;— a  singular  agreement,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  one  specimen  was  obtained  at  the  end,  the  other 
at  the  beginning,  of  summer.  For  this  investigation,  and 
much  more  valuable  assistance  in  this  part  of  bis  article, 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  his  friend  Dr.  David  Simpson 
Price,  F.C.S. 

The  inferiority  in  the  quantity  of  the  salts  in  Nos.  2, 
6,  and  8  is  very  remarkable,  and  must  be  due  to  the  fact 
(acknowledged  in  the  2  first)  that  the  water  was  obtained 
during  the  rainy  season,  or  from  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Jordan  or  other  fresh  water.  Nos.  7  and  8  were  collected 
within  two  months  of  each  other.  The  preceding  winter, 
1853-4,  was  one  of  the  wettest  and  coldest  remembered 
in  Syria,  and  yet  the  earlier  of  the  two  analyses  shows  a 
largely  preponderating  quantity  of  salts.  There  is  suffi- 
cient discrepancy  in  the  whole  of  the  results  to  render  it 
desirable  that  a  fresh  set  of  analyses  should  be  made,  of 
water  obtained  from  various  defined  spots  and  depths,  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  and  investigated  by  the  same 
analyst.  The  variable  denalty  of  the  water  was  observed 
as  early  as  by  Galen  (see  quotations  !n  Reland,  Pal.  242). 

The  best  papers  on  this  interesting  subject  are  those  of 
Omelin,  Marchand,  Herapath,  and  Boussinganlt  (see  the 
references  given  above).  The  second  of  these  contain* 
an  excellent  review  of  former  aiuilyses,  and  most  in* 
structlve  observations  on  matters  more  or  less  connected 
witk  the  subject. 

The  absence  of  iodine  is  remarkable.  It  was  particu* 
larly  searched  for  by  both  Herapath  and  Marchand,  but 
without  effect.  In  Sept  1858  the  writer  obtained  a  large 
quantity  of  water  from  the  island  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  which  he  reduced  by  boillug  on  the  spot.  The 
concentrated  salts  were  afterwards  tested  by  Dr.  D.  S. 
Price  by  his  nitrate  of  potash  test  (see  Chewk.  Soc.  Jour- 
nal for  1851),  with  the  express  view  of  dete»-l}ng  iodin^ 
but  not  a  trace  could  be  discovered. 


•Ok  Aadenon  (O/.  Jhp.  «B)  sute*  ttiat  In  water  from  "  another  part"  of  the  lake  he  found  as  much  at  4-8  per  cent  of  ;hl« 
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cxi«tf:  oi>  th«  shores,  nearly  pure,  in  large  quantities; 
Biid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  ma;;* 
iiesia  found  on  the  peninstiala  and  elsewhei-c  (Au- 
derson,  185).  The  chloride  of  sodium  is  supphol 
from  Khashm  Usdum,  and  the  copious  brine  springs 
on  both  shores.  Balls  of  nearly  pure  sulphur  (pro- 
bably the  deposit  of  some  sulphurous  stream)  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  on  the 
peninsula  (Anderson,  187),  on  the  western  beach 
and  the  north-western  heights  (Ibid.  176,  180, 
160),  and  on  the  plain  S.  of  Jericho  (Rev.  G.  W. 
Bridges).  Nitre  may  exist,  but  the  specimens 
mentioned  by  Irby  and  othei-s  are  more  probably 
pieces  of  rock  salt,  since  no  trace  of  nitric  acid 
has  been  found  in  the  water  or  soil  (Marchand, 
370).'  Manganese,  iron,  and  alumina  have  been 
found  on  the  peninsula  (Andei-son,  185,  7),  and  the 
other  constituents  are  the  product  of  the  numerous 
mineral  springs  which  sun-ound  Uie  lake,'  and  the 
washings  of  the  aqueous  deposits  on  the  shores 
(see  §17),  which  are  gradually  restoring  to  the 
lake  the  salts  they  received  from  it  ages  back 
when  coreied  by  its  waters.  The  strength  of 
these  ingredients  is  heightened  by  the  continual 
evaporation,  which  (as  already  stated)  is  sutficient 
to  carry  off  the  whole  amount  of  the  water 
supplied,  leaving,  of  course,  the  salts  in  the  lake ; 
and  which  in  the  Dead  Sea,  as  in  every  other  lake 
which  has  affluents  but  no  outlets,  is  gradually  con- 
centrating the  mineral  constituents  of  the  water, 
as  in  the  alembic  of  the  chemist.  When  the  water 
becomes  saturated  with  salt,  or  even  before,  deposi- 
tion will  take  place,  and  salt-beds  be  formed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.r  If,  then,  at  a  future  epoch 
a  convulsion  should  take  place  which  should  up- 
heave the  bottom  of  the  lake,  a  salt  mountain 
would  be  foi-med  similar  to  the  Khashm  Usdum  ; 
and  this  is  not  improbably  the  manner  in  which 
that  singular  mountain  was  formed.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  bed  of  an  ancient  salt  lake,  which 
during  the  convulsion  which  depressed  the  bed  of  the 
present  lake,  or  some  other  remote  change,  was  forced 
up  to  its  present  position.  Thus  this  spot  may  have 
been  from  the  earliest  agtt  the  home  of  Dead  Seas ; 
and  the  present  lake  but  one  of  a  numerous  series. 

38.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  no  life  what- 
ever existed  in  the  lake.  But  recent  facts  show  that 
some  inferior  organizations  can  and  do  find  a  home 
even  in  these  salt  and  acrid  waters.  The  Cabinet 
d'Hist.  Naturelle  at  Paris  contains  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  coiul  called  Stylophora  pistillata,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  lake  in  1837  by  the 
Marq.  de  I'Escalopier,  and  has  every  appearance  of 
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•  Oi  the  subject  of  the  bitumen  of  the  lake  the  writer 
bM  nothing  to  add  to  what  U  said  under  Palutikc, 
ta2b,  and  SuME,  1333,  4. 

'  The  bromine  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced. 
The  salt  of  Ouuhm  r*ilim  has  been  analysed  for  lU  dis- 
covery (Rob.  11. 108),  but  in  vain.  Marchand  examined 
a  specimen  of  soil  from  a  "  Halt-plain  called  Zepb"  i  an 
bour  W.  of  the  lake,  and  fuuiid  it  to  coiitalB  "an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  bromine"  (Journal  fUr praJct.  Chemie, 
xlvii.  3G«,  70). 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  souroea  named  In  the  text, 
there  ore  doubtless  others  less  vlslblei  The  remarkable 
rariation  in  the  proportions  of  the  coDStltuenta  of  the 
water  lu  the  specimens  obtained  by  dllTerent  traTellers 
(tee  the  analyses)  leads  to  the  inference  that  in  the  bed 
•r  the  lake  there  are  msases  of  mineral  matter,  or 
Oilneral  springs,  which  may  modify  the  coosUtutlon  of 
tte  water  In  tlielr  immediate  neighbourhood. 

e  This  la  already  occurring,  for  Lynch's  oonndlnglrMl 
tovetiJ  times  brought  up  cubical  crystalu  of  salt. 
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having  been  a  resident  there,  and  not  an  ancient  or 
foreign  specimen.^  Khrenberg  discovered  1 1  speniei 
of  Polygaster,  2  cf  Polythalaraiae,  and  5  of  Phyt*- 
liihariae,  in  mud  and  water  brought  home  by  Lepsius 
(Monatsb.  d.  KBn.  Pr.  Akad.  June  1849).  The 
mud  was  taken  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
1  hour  N.W.  of  the  Jordan,  and  far  from  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  specimens  of  Polygaster  exhibited 
ovaries,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the 
species  were  found  in  the  water  of  the  Jordan  also. 
The  copious  phosphoi-escence  mentioned  by  Lynch 
{Narr.  280)  is  also  a  token  of  the  existence  of  life 
in  the  waters  In  a  warm  salt  stream  which  rose 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jehel  Usdum,  at  a  few  yards  only 
from  the  lake,  Mr.  Poole  (Nov.  4)  caught  small  fish 
{Cyprinodon  hammonis)  Ij  inch  long.  He  is  of 
opinion,  though  he  did  not  asceilain  the  fact,  that 
they  are  denizens  of  the  lake.  The  melanopsis 
shells  found  by  Poole  (67)  at  the  fresh  springs 
(?  Ain  Terdbeh),  and  which  other  travellers  have 
brought  from  the  shore  at  Ain  Jidy,  belong  to  the 
spring  and  not  to  the  lake.  Fucus  and  ulva  are 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  tuavellere,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  them.  The  ducks  seen  diving 
by  Poole  must  surely  have  be«n  in  search  of  some 
form  of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

39.  The  statements  of  ancient  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers to  the  effect  that  no  living  creature  could 
exist  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fly  across 
its  surface,  are  amply  disproved  by  later  travellers. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  things  mentioned  by  Maundrell 
(March  30) ;  and  in  our  own  days  almost  eveiy  tra- 
veller has  noticed  the  fable  to  contradict  it.  The 
cane  brakes  of  Ain  Feshkhah,  and  the  other  springs 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  harbour  snipe,  partridges, 
ducks,  nightingales,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as  frogs ; 
hawks,  doves,  and  hares  are  found  along  the  shore 
(Lyuch,  274, 277,  279,  287,  294, 371,  6)  ;  and  the 
tliickets  of  Ain  Jidy  contain  "  innumerable  bii-ds," 
among  which  were  the  lark,  quail,  and  partiidge, 
as  well  as  bii-ds  of  prey  (5.  R.  i.  524).  Lynch 
mentions  the  curious  fact  that  "  all  the  birds,  and 
most  of  the  insects  and  animals  "  which  he  saw  on 
the  western  side  were  of  a  stone  colour  so  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore  (iViarr. 
279,  291,  294).  Van  de  Velde  {8.  ^  P.  ii.  119), 
Lynch  {Narr.  279,  287,  308),  and  Poole  (Nov.  2, 
3,  and  7),  even  mention  liaving  seen  ducks  and  other 
birds,  single  and  in  fiocks,  swimming  and  diving  in 
the  water. 

40.  Of  the  temperature  of  the  water  more  ob- 
servations are  necessaiy  before  any  inferences  can  be 
drawn.  Lynch  {Report,  May  5)  states  that  a  stratum 

times  with  mod,  sometlmee  alone  (yarr.  381, 39T ;  comp. 
Holyneux,  137).  The  Uke  of  Asaal.  on  the  K.  coast  «( 
AlHca,  which  bos  neither  affluent  nor  outlet,  Is  said  ta 
be  concentrated  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  point  of  sataratioo 
(Sdin.  y.  Phil.  Joum.  Apr.  I8&S,  3S9). 

k  This  interesting  fkrt  Is  mentioned  by  Humboldt 
(  Fi'eiot  </  NaL  S70) ;  but  the  writer  U  Indebted  to  the 
kind  ooartesy  of  H.  Valendennea,  keeper  of  the  CaMaeli 
for  oooflrmatton  of  it  Humboklt  ti^'es  the  ooral  tba 
name  of  I'oriU*  tlongata,  but  the  wrilet  has  the  anthoritj 
of  I>r.  P.  Martin  Duncan  for  saying  that  its  trae  deslgna* 
tiim  \»  Stjftopkora  piiL  Unfortiwately  nothing  whatem 
is  known  of  the  place  or  manner  of  Ita  disoovery  •  and  II 
is  remarkable  that  alter  3(  years  no  second  sptetmaB 
should  have  been  aoqnited.  It  Is  quite  possible  for  the 
ootal  In  questloo  to  grow  under  the  eoadltloos  prnacinUi 
by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  It  Is  true  that  n  abounds  also  In  the 
Bed  Sea;  bat  It  will  not  be  aalii  to  draw  any  deductloa 
(Tom  thase  focU  till  other  spenhwens  of  it  have  been 
brougbt  from  the  lake. 
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jX  59°  Fahr.  is  almost  invariably  found  at  10  fathoms 
below  the  surface.  Between  Wadi/  ZSrka  and  Ain 
Teribeh  the  temp,  at  surface  was  76°,  gradually  de- 
cressiog  to  62°  at  1044  (I.  deep,  with  the  exception 
just  named  (Narr.  374).  At  other  times,  and  in 
the  Ugoon,  the  temp,  ranged  from  82°  to  90°,  and 
trom  5°  to  10°  below  that  of  the  air  {fb.  310-20. 
Comp.  Poole,  Nov.  2).  Dr.  Stewait  {Tent  and 
Khan,  381),  on  11th  March,  1854,  found  the 
Jordan  60=^  Fahr.,  and  the  Dead  Sea  (N.  end)  73°  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  83°  in  tl»e  former 
case,  and  78^"  in  the  latter. 

41 .  Nor  does  thei-e  appear  to  be  anything  inimical 
to  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  lake  or  ifa  shores, 
except  what  naturally  proceeds  from  the  jE;reat  heat 
of  the  climate.  The  Ohawarineh  and  Rashakleh 
.\rabs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  and  western  sides 
and  the  peninsula,  are  described  as  a  poor  stunted 
race ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  heat 
and  relaxing  nature  of  the  climate,  and  by  their 
meagi-e  way  of  life,  without  inferring  anything  spe- 
cially unwholesome  in  the  exhalations  of  the  lake. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  more  stunted  or  meagi'e 
than  the  natives  of  Jericho,  or,  if  more,  not  more 
than  wpuld  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  inhabit  a 
spot  500  to  600  feet  further  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  and  more  effectually  enclosed.  Considering  the 
hai'd  work  which  the  American  party  accomplished 
in  the  tremendous  heat  (the  thermometer  on  one 
occasion  106°,  after  sunset,  Narr.  314),  aud  that  the 
sounding  and  working  the  boats  necessarily  brought 
them  a  great  deal  into  actual  contact  with  the 
water  of  the  lake,  their  general  good  health  is  a 
proof  that  there  is  nothing  pernicious  iu  the  prox- 
imity of  the  lake  itself.  A  strong  smell  of  sulphur 
pervades  some  paints  of  the  western  shore,  proceed- 
ing from  springs  or  streams  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (De  Saulcy,  Narr.  i.  192  ;  Van 
de  Velde,'  ii.  109;  Beaufort,  ii.  113).  It  accom- 
panied the  north  wind  which  blew  in  the  evenings 
(Lynch,  292,  294).  But  this  odour,  though  un- 
pleasiint,  is  not  noxious,  and  in  fact  M.  de  Saulcy 
compai-es  it  to  the  baths  of  Bareges.  The  Sabkah 
has  in  summer  a  "  strong  marshy  smell,"  from 
the  partial  desiccation  of  the  ditches  which  con- 
vey the  drainage  of  the  salt  springs  and  salt  rocks 
into  the  lagoon ;  but  this  smell  can  hardly  be 
stronger  or  more  unhealthy  than  it  is  in  the  marshes 
above  the  Lake  el-Huleh,  or  in  many  other  places 
where  marshy  ground  exists  under  a  sun  of  equal 
Dower;  such,  for  example,  as  the  mai-shes  at  Iskan- 
der&n,  quoted  by  Jlr.  Porter  {Handbook,  201  a). 

42.  Of  the  Botany  of  the  Dead  Sea  little  or 
nothing  can  be  said.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  portion 
c?  tba  article  Palestine,  has  spoken  (pp.  687,  8) 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  Ghor  in  general,  and  of 
that  of  Ain  Jidy  and  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  lake 
in  particular.  Beyond  these,  the  only  parts  of  the 
lake  which  he  explored,  nothing  accicite  is  known. 
A  few  plants  are  named  by  Seetwj  as  inhabit- 
ing the  Ghor  es-Safieh  and  the  peninsula.  These, 
such  as  they  are,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  addition,  the  following  are  enumerated  in  the 
lists  k  which  accompany  the  Official  Report  (4to.) 
of  Lynch,  and  the  Voyage  of  De  Saulcy  {Atlas 
de$  Planches,  ^c.)     At  Ain  Jidy,  Reseda  lutea. 
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Malm,  tyhestris,  Glinua  lotoides,  Sedum  reftexvr\ 
Sideritis  syriaca,  Eupatorium  syriacum,  and  Wi- 
thania  somnifera.  On  the  south-eastern  aud  earero 
shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  Qh6r  es-Safieh,  and  on  th« 
peninsula,  they  name  Zilla  myagroides,  ZygophjUa 
coccinea,  Ruta  bracteosa,  Zizyphus  spina  christi 
Indigofera,  Tamarix,  Aizoon  cana)-iense,  SalvO' 
dora  persica,  Ifioga  fontanesii,  I'icridium  tingi- 
tanum,  Solanum  villosum,  Euphorbia  pepliis,  £ry» 
throstictus  punctatus,  Carex  stenophylla,  and  Jlelio- 
tropum  albidum.  At  Ain  Feshkhah,  Ain  Ghuvceir, 
Ain  Terdbeh,  and  other  spots  on  the  western  shore, 
they  name,  in  addition  to  those  given  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
Sida  agiatica,  Knautia  arcensis,  Scabiosa  papposa, 
Echium  italicum  and  creticum,  Stratice  sinuata, 
Anastatica  hierochuntina,  Heliotropum  rotundi- 
folium,  and  Phragmites  communis.  At  other  places 
not  specified  along  the  shores,  Kakile  and  Cramhe 
maritima,  Arenaria  marititna,  Chenopodium  mari- 
timum.  Anabasis  aphylla.  Anemone  coronaria, 
Ranunculus  asiaticus,  Fumaria  micrantha.  Sisym- 
brium irio,  Cleone  trineroia,  Anagyris  foetida. 
Chrysanthemum  coronaria,  Rhagadiolus  stellatus, 
Anagallis  anensis.  Convolvulus  sicvJus,  Onosina 
syriaca,  Litltospermum  tenuiflorum,  Hyoscyamua 
aureus.  Euphorbia  helioscopa,  Iris  caucasica, 
Morea  sisyrinchium,  Eomulea  bulbocodium  and 
grandiflora.  The  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zuveirah 
contains  large  quantities  of  oleandera. 

43.  Of  the  Zoology  of  the  shores,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  nothing  is  known.  The  birds  and 
animals  mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson  have 
been  already  named,  but  their  accurate  identification 
must  await  the  visit  of  a  traveller  vei-sed  in  natuml 
history.  On  the  question  of  the  existence  of  life  in 
the  lake  itself,  the  writer  has  ali^eady  said  all  that 
occurs  to  him. 

44.  The  appeaiBnce  of  the  lake  does  not  fulfil  the 
idea  conveyed  by  its  popular  name.  "  The  Dead 
Sea,"  says  a  recent  traveller,'  "  did  not  strike  me 
with  that  sense  of  deselation  and  dreariness  which 
I  suppose  it  ought.  I  thought  it  a  pretty,  smiling 
lake — a  nice  ripple  on  its  surface."  Lord  Nugent 
{Lands  ^c,  ii.  ch.  5)  expresses  himself  in  similar 
terms.  Schubert  came  to  it  from  the  Gulf  of 
Akabeh,  and  he  contrasts  the  "  desert  look"  of  that 
with  the  remarkable  beauties  of  this,  "  the  most 
glorious  spot  he  had  ever  seen  "  (Ritter,  557).  This 
was  the  view  from  its  noithera  end.  The  same  of 
the  southern  portion.  "  I  expected  a  scene  of  un- 
equalled horror,"  says  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  117), 
"  instead  of  which  I  found  a  lake  calm  and  glassy, 
blue  and  transparent,  with  an  unclouded  heaven,  a 
smooth  beach,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  whose 
blue  tints  were  of  rare  beauty.  ...  It  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  Loch  Awe." — "It  reminded 
me  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Nice  "  (Paxton,  iu  Kitto, 
Phys.  Geogr.  383).  "  Nothing  of  gloom  and  deso- 
lation," says  another  traveller,  "...  even  the  shore 
was  richly  studded  with  bright "  yellow  flowers 
growing  to  the  edge  of  the  rippling  waters."  Of  the 
view  from  Masada,  Miss  Beaufort  (ii.  110)  thus 
speaks — "  Some  one  says  there  is  no  beauty  in 
it  .  .  .  but  this  view  is  beyond  all  others  for  the 
splendour  of  its  savage  and  yet  beautiful  wildness." 
Seetzen,  in  a  lengthened  and  unusually  enthusiastic 


'  M.  Van  de  VeMe's  watch  turned  black  with  the  gnl- 
phnr  in  the  air  of  the  hills  and  valleys  south  of  Masada. 
Misa  Beaufort  (at  Birket  rf  Khulil)  says  it  was  "  very 
itrong,  Immensely  more  nauseous  than  that  of  the  springs 
tfTadmor." 

k  l.ynch'i  UiU  were  drawn  np  by  Dr.  R.  EglegfieW 


Griffith ;  aud  De  Saulcy's  by  the  Abbe  Michou,  who  a!ao 
himself  collected  the  bulk  of  the  specimens. 

1  Rev.  W.  Lea  (l*y ■),  who  has  kindly  allowsid  the  writei 
the  use  of  his  MS.  journal.  See  very  nearly  the  saiji« 
remarlts  by  Dr.  Stewart  (Tent  and  Khan) 

<°  Probably  Inula  crithmoidei. 
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fMSft  I'i;.  S64,  5)  extols  the  Wiifies  of  the  view 
htm  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wiidy  Jfojib, 
«nd  the  *lvnnt«ges  of  that  sitiwtkm  for  a  per- 
tnannit  rwiHence.  These  testimonies  might  be 
niiltipii«ii  itt  pleasaiv,  and  they  contrast  strangely 
with  the  statements  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  pil- 
jnims  (on  whose  accounts  the  oi-diuary  conceptions 
of  the  lake  ai-e  based  ,  and  even  those  of  some  modern 
travellers,"  of  the  perpetual  gloom  which  broods 
over  the  lake,  and  the  thick  vapours  which  roll  from 
Its  WRte.8  like  the  smoke  of  some  infernal  furnace, 
filling  the  whole  neighboui-hood  with  a  miasnta 
which  has  destroyed  all  life  within  its  reach. 

45.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  the  lake 
oertainiy  is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly,  smoking,  gulf. 
In  this  respect  it  does  not  at  all  fulfil  the  promise 
of  its  »  name.  The  name  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
dead  solitude  of  the  mountain  tarns  of  Wales  or 
Scotland,  the  perpetual  twilight  and  undisturbed 
lingering  decay  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  or  the 
reeking  miasma  oi'  the  Putrid  Sea  of  the  Crimea- 
Death  can  never  he  associated  with  the  wonderful 
brightness  of  the  sun  of  Spia,  with  the  cheeiful  re- 
flexion of  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake  at  some  periods 
of  the  day,  or  with  the  regular  alternation  of  the 
brecMs  whidi  ruffle  its  surfece  at  others.  At  sunrise 
and  sunset  the  scene  must  be  astonishingly  beau- 
tiful. Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  West  of 
Scntlan<i  knows  what  extraordinary  pictures  are 
sometimes  seen  mirrored  in  the  sea-water  lochs 
when  they  lie  unruffled  in  the  calm  of  early  morn- 
ing or  of  sunset.  The  reflexions  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Dead  Sea  are  said  to  sui-pass  those,  as  far  as 
the  hues  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  it,  when 
lit  up  by  the  gorgeous  rising  and  setting  suns 
of  Syria,  surpass  in  brilliancy  and  richness  those 
of  the  hills  around  Loch  Kyne  and  Loch  Goyle. 
One  such  aspect  may  be  seen — and  it  is  said  by 
oimpetent  judgestobeno  exaggerated  representation 
— in  " The  Scapegoat "  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  which 
is  a  view  of  the  Moab  mountains  at  sunset,  pninted 
from  the  foot  of  Jebel  Usdum,  looking  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lagoon.'  But  on  the  other  hand, 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  illumination,  its  fre- 
quent beauty  of  colouring,  the  fantastic  grandeur  of 
its  enclosing  mountains,  and  the  tranquil  charm 
aflbnled  by  the  reflexion  of  that  unequalled  sky  on 
the  no  less  unequalled  mirror  of  the  surface — with 
all  these  there  is  something  in  the  prevalent  sterility 
and  the  dry.  bamt,  look  of  the  shores,  (he  over- 
ptjwering  heat,  the  occasional  smell  of  sulphur,  the 
dreary  salt  marsh  at  the  southern  end,  and  the 
fringe  of  dead  driftwood  round  Che  margin,  which 
must  go  far  to  excuse  the  title  which  so  many  ages 
have  attached  to  the  lake,  and  which  we  may  be 
ture  it  will  never  lose. 
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•  A!i,forlD*Unce,thr  PatriarchorJenisa]em,qaotedby 
BrocardiM  (a.d.  1290),  and  the  terrific  deacriptieii  given  ^ 
QoareMnios  (U.  T&9.  &c.).  as  if  from  Brocardus,  though  It  Is 
not  tn  the  Received  Text  of  hit  works  (Amtt  ITll):  Sir  R. 
Gu]rirorde(AJ>.  I&06):  Schware(A.D.  184«).  Ilii,boweTer, 
•urpriitoC  bow  free  the  best  of  tbe  old  travellers  are  tnm 
such  fsblss.  TfasdeaertpUonsortbeBoardeaazPilffrtiu,of 
Arculfiia,  Maandevtlle,  Thietmar.  Doubdan,  MaundrelU 
Urring  a  little  exaggeration  of  the  baoTancjr  of  (be  water 
snj  of  Its  repulsion  to  life,  are  sober,  and.  as  far  as  tbejr  go, 
sec^.rste.  It  Is  U>  be  lamented  that  tbe  popular  oonccptioo 
*(  the  'tke  was  not  founded  on  these  accounts.  Instead  of 
the  wrisatioi.-descrtptions  of  othen  at  secuodband. 

•  "  It  is  not  gloom  but  desola  !na  that  Is  Its  prrrail- 
tag  iliaractrrisllr."  Is  tbe  remark  :f  Pruf.  Stanley,  In  hi* 
noellciit  rhspt'T   on    the  lake  'c     Himai  amd  FtUmtimt 

vol..  III. 


46.  It  does  not  .ippear  prolxtble  that  the  condition 
cr  aspect  of  the  lake  in  biblical  times  was  mat^ 
rially  difleivnt  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Other 
parts  of  Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  asi 
appearance  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood 
which  once  oovei-ed  them,  but  there  are  no  traces 
either  of  the  ancient  existence  of  wood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lake,  or  of  anything  which  wcuM 
account  for  its  destruction  supposing  it  to  have 
existed.  A  few  sjiots,  such  as  Ain  Jidy,  the  mouth 
of  the  Wady  Zuweirah,  and  that  of  the  Wttdy  ed 
Dra'a,  were  more  cultivated,  and  consequently  more 
populous,  than  they  are  under  the  discourapnng  in- 
fluences of  Mohammedanism.  But  such  attempts 
must  always  have  been  partial,  couflned  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  fiesh  springs  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  directly  ini- 
gation  was  neglected.  In  &ct  the  climate  of  the 
shores  of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  trying  to  allow 
of  any  considei'able  amount  of  civilized  occupation 
being  conducted  there.  Nothing  will  grow  without 
irrigation,  and  artificial  iirigation  is  too  laborious 
for  such  a  situation.  The  plain  of  Jericho  we  know 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  but  the  plain  of  Jeri- 
cho is  veiy  neaily  on  a  level  with  the  spring  of 
Ain  Jidy,  some  600  feet  above  tlie  Ghor  eULisan, 
the  Qhor  es  Safieh,  or  other  cultivable  portions  ot 
the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  course,  as  far  as 
the  capabilities  of  the  ground  are  concerned,  pi-o- 
vided  there  is  plenty  of  water,  the  hotter  the 
climate  the  better,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  if  some  system  of  inigation  could  be  cairied  out 
and  maintained,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  still  moi« 
the  shores  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  and 
the  southern  plain),  might  be  the  most  productive 
spots  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  possible,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  with  the  extemal  world 
would  alone  be  (as  it  must  always  have  been)  a 
serious  bar  to  any  great  agricultural  eflbrts  in  tiiia 
district. 

When  Machaerus  and  Callirrhoe  were  inhabited 
(if  indeed  the  former  was  ever  more  than  a  fortress, 
and  the  latter  a  bathing  establishment  occasionally 
resorted  to),  and  when  the  plain  of  Jer.cho  w.na 
occupied  with  the  crowded  population  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  its  balsam-gardens,  vineyards, 
sugar-plantations,  and  palm-groves,  there  may  have 
been  a  little  more  life  on  the  shores.  But  this  can 
never  have  materially  affec^d  the  lake.  The  track 
along  the  weatem  shore  and  over  Ain  Jidy  was  then, 
as  now,  used  for  secret  marauding  expeditions,  net  for 
peaceable  or  coi.imercial  traffic.  What  transport 
there  may  have  been  between  Idumaea  and  Jericho 
came  by  some  other  channel.  A  doubtful  passage 
in  fJosephus,  and  a  reference  by  Edrisi  (Ed.  Jau- 
bert,  in  Ritter,  Jordun,  700)  to  an  occasional  ven- 
ture by  the  people  of  "  Zara  and  Dara  *  in  the  12  th 


(chap.  Til.).  "  So  monraftal  a  kkndscaps,  for  one  having 
real  beauty.  I  bad  nevar  lean  "  (Miss  Martlnean,  Kailm-n 
Life,  Pt.  III.  ch.  4). 

s  Tbe  remarks  tn  the  text  refer  to  tbe  moantslns  which 
fonn  the  background  to  this  remarkable  painting.  Tbe 
Utle  of  the  ptotnra  and  ttw  aecMnia  of  the  tanfmud 
give  tbe  key  to  (ba  ssntmunt  wbteb  It  cooveja,  wlileii  ia 
certainly  that  of  lowsHnsw  and  death.  Bat  tba.MO«BlalBa 
wouU  form  an  appropriate  background  to  a  seen*  of  a 
very  diuomt  deocilptkNL 

s  Qootsd  by  Raland  (Ptl  MS)  sa  -  Uber  v.  de  bell, 
cap.  a."  Bat  thl»-lf  it  can  ba  variAsd,  whtcb  ths  writer 
has  not  yat  socoesdad  In  doint— only  ibows  that  ths 
Komsiis  oa  one  occaalcB.  sooner  than  let  their  fugitives 
eara|>e  then,  got  MOM  boate  over  an<1  put  tiiem  on  ttls 
laks.    It  doaa  nat  INicate  any  cox.Unoed  navlgatioa 

4  U 
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oeutuiy,  are  \i  the  allusions  known  to  exist  to 
Ihe  navi^tioi  of  the  Inlce,  until  Hnglishmen  and 
Americans '  UiHicheii  their  lo:»ts  on  it  within  the 
last  twenty  years  for  pin-poses  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation. The  temptation  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
environs  must  always  have  been  to  ascend  to  the 
fi-esher  air  of  the  heights,  rather  than  descend  to 
the  Bultiy  climate  of  the  shores. 

47.  The  connexion  between  this  singular  lake  and 
the  Biblical  history  is  veiy  slight.  In  the  topogra- 
phical recoitls  of  the  Pentateuch  and  'the  book  of 
Joshua,  it  foi-ms  one  among  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
Interior  divisions  of  Judah  and  benjamin ;  aud  atten- 
tion has  been  already  drawn  to  the  minute  accuracy 
with  which,  according  to  the  frequent  custom  cf 
these  remarkable  records,  one  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  lake  is  singled  out  for  mention.  As  a  land- 
mark it  is  once  named  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
quotation  from  a  lost  work  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  K.  xiv.  25),  itself  apparently  a  renr.iniscence  of 
the  old  Mosaic  statement  (Num.  xxxiv.  8,  12). 
Besides  this  the  name  occurs  once  or  twice  in  the 
Imagery  of  the  Prophets.*  In  the  New  Testament 
there  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  passage  in  which  the  "  Salt  Sea  "  is  men- 
tioned in  a  different  manner  to  any  of  those  already 
quoted,  viz.,  as  having  been  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3).  The  narrative  in 
which  this  occurs  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  venerable  docu- 
ments, from  which  the  early  part  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  compiled.  But  a  careful  examination 
shows  that  it  contains  a  number  of  explanatory 
statements  which  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  have  come  from  the  pen  of  its  original 
author.  The  sentences,  "  bela  which  ■  is  Zoar " 
(2  and  8)  ;  "  En-Mishpat  which  is  Kadesh"  (7)  ; 
"  the  Valley  of  Shaveh  which  is  the  King's  Valley  " 
(17) ;  and  the  one  in  question,  "  the  Vale  of  Siddim 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea  "  (3),  are  evidently  expLina- 
tions  added  by  a  later  hand  at  a  time  when  the 
ancient  names  h:id  become  obsolete.  These  i-emarks 
(or,  as  they  may  be  termed,  "annotations")  stand 
on  a  perfectly  difi'erent  footing  to  the  words  of  the 
original  record  which  they  are  intended  to  elucidate, 
and  whose  antiquity  they  enhance.  It  bears  every 
mark  of  being  contemporary  with  the  events  it  nai- 
rates.  They  merely  embody  the  opinion  of  a  later 
pei-son,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits. 

48.  Now  the  evidence  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to 
shcrw  that  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
upper  and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  tor  a  period 
very  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  In  the 
lower  portion — the  lagoon  and  the  plain  below  it — 
If  any  change  has  occurred,  it  appears  to  have  been 
rather  one  of  reclamation  than  of  submeision — the 
gradual  silting  up  of  the  district  by  the  torrents 
which  discharge  their  contents  into  it  (see  §23). 

'  Costigan  in  1835,  Moore  and  Beek  in  1837,  Symoods 
in  1841,  Molyneux  in  1847,  Lynch  in  1848. 

•  See  the  quotations  at  the  bead  of  the  article. 

»  One  of  these  (Ez.  xlvil.)  la  remarkable  for  the  maimer 
in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  lake  and  its  environs — 
the  dry  ravines  of  the  western  mountains ;  the  noxious 
waters ;  the  want  of  fish  ;  the  southern  lagoon  —  are 
brought  out.    See  Prof.  Stanley's  notice  {S.  <t  f.  294). 

»  "ly^fT^'n  y?3  :  such  is  the  formula  adopted  in  each 
of  toe  mstances  quoted.  J  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  the 
precjaely  parallel  case,  "Hazaion-Tamar,  which  is  Engedi " 
v2  Chr.  XX.  2).  In  other  ;ases,  where  the  remark  seems 
U>  liA\e  proceeded  from  iki  oilgiiULl  writer,  anotber  form 
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We  liaTC  seen  that,  owing  to  the  gentle  jilopt-  «il  iW 
plain,  tomi)orary  fluctuations  in  the  level  cf  the  lak^ 
would  :if1«!t  this  portion  very  materially ;  and  it  ii 
quite  allowable  to  bt-lieve  that  a  few  wet  winters  fni- 
lowed  by  cold  summers,  would  raise  tlie  level  of  th^ 
lake  sulliciently  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  district  south 
of  the  lagoon  under  water,  and  convert  it  for  the  tircr 
into  a  part  of  the  "  Salt  Sea."  A  rise  of  20  feet  be- 
yond the  ordinary  high-water  point  would  probably 
do  this,  and  it  would  take  some  years  to  bring  thing! 
back  to  their  fomier  condition.  Such  an  exceptional 
state  of  things  the  writer  of  the  words  in  Gen.  xiv.  3 
may  have  witnessel  and  placed  on  record. 

49.  This  is  merely  stated  as  a  possible  explanation ; 
and  it  assumes  the  Vale  of  Siddim  to  have  been  the 
plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  for  which  there 
is  no  evidence,  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  more 
natural  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  not?  en 
a  document  which  even  in  his  time  was  probably 
of  great  antiquity,  believed  that  the  present  late 
covered  a  district  which  in  historic  times  had  l>e»M 
permanently  habitable  dry  land.  Sudi  was  thf,  im- 
plicit belief  of  the  whole  modern  world — with  the 
exception  perhaps  of 'Keland — till  within  less  than 
half  a  century.  Even  so  lately  as  1 830  the  for- 
mation of  the  Dead  Sea  was  described  by  a  divine 
of  our  Church,  remarkable  alike  for  learning  and 
discernment,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  Vallty  of  the  Joixlan,  in  which  the  citiee 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adma,  and  Tseboim,  were 
situated,  was  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  river  then  flowed  in  a  deep 
and  unintenoipted  channel  down  a  regular  descent, 
and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern  gulf  of  the 
Ked  Sea.  The  cities  stood  on  a  soil  broken  and 
undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and  sulphur. 
These  inflammable  substances  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning caused  a  terrible  convulsion  ;  the  water- 
courses— both  the  river  and  the  canals  by  which  the 
land  was  extensively  irrigated — burst  their  banks  ; 
the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were  j)erhaps  built 
from  the  combustible  materials  of  the  soil,  were 
entirj-Iy  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery  inundation,  an<l 
the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  comj>ared  to  Pa« 
radise  and  the  well-watered  cornfields  of  the  Nile, 
became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake"  (Milman,  Hist,  of 
the  Jeics,  2nd  ed.  i.  15). 

In  similar  language  does  the  usually  cautious  Dr. 
Robinson  express  himself,  writing  on  the  spot,  before 
the  researches  of  his  countrymen  had  revealed  the 
depth  and  nature  of  the  chasm,  and  the  consequent 
remote  date  of  the  formation  of  the  lake : — "  Shat« 
tered  mountains  and  the  deep  chasms  of  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of 
his  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  inhabitauts  of  the 
plain  "  {Bib.  Res.  i.  525)." 

Now  if  these  explanations — so  entirely  ground- 
less, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  identity  of  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  with  the  Plain  of  Jordan,  and  the 


is  used— Tt/ 1< — as  in  "  el  Paran,  which  is  by  the  Wilder- 
ness" fei,  "  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Da- 
mascus"  (IS). 

»  See  his  chapter  De  lacu  Atphaltite  In  I'alaestina,  lib. 
i.  cap.  .\.\xviil.— truly  admirable,  considering  the  sumty 
materials  at  his  disposal.  He  seems  to  have  txrn  the 
first  to  disprove  the  idea  that  the  cities  of  the  plaii.  »vere 
submerged. 

"  Kveii  Lieut.  Lynch  can  pause  between  the  casts  ol 
the  lead  to  apostrophise  the  "unhallcwed  sea  .  .  .  the 
record  of  God's  wrath,"  or  to  notice  the  "scpulchraj 
light "  ca-st  around  by  the  phospboreuoe,  Jic,  Ac.  i;V«/r 
284.  288,  280). 
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'•■*""rston  of  the  cities,  rtmi  |>  waiTniit  whatever 
litm* — are  promulsrnteo  by  j)ersons  of"  leam- 

ience  in  the  19tk  centuiy  nder  Christ, 

i  000151011  no  suii)rise  to  riud  a  similar 
^  ,  rward  at  a  time  when  the  contradic- 

tions invoiced  in  the  statement  that  the  Salt  Sea 
hjul  once  been  the  Vale  of  Siddim  could  not  haye 
preMBted  them.<>elres  to  the  ancient  commentator 
wh»  ardded  that  etplanatory  note  to  the  original  re- 
cnH  of  Gen.  xir.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
.up;  :.^cd  that  I'le  passage  in  question  is  the  only 
ouf  m  the  whole  Bible — Old  Testament,  Apociypha, 
or  New  TeBtaroentr— to  counteuanoe  the  notion  tliat 
the  citMt  of  the  plain  were  submei^ed;  a  notion  which 
the  piwent  writer  has  endeavoured  elsewhere*  to 
rhcw  docb  not  dai*  earlier  than  the  Christian  era, 

50.  The  writer  has  Uiere  also  attempt*"!  to 
prove  that  the  belief  whijh  prompted  the  state- 
ments just  quoted  frona  modem  writers,  vit.  that 
the  I>nd  Sea  was  formed  bj  the  catastrophe  which 
overthrew  the  "  Cities  of  the  Plain  " — is  a  mers 
^  ■         It  is  not  only  unsuppoj-ted  by  Scripture, 

7  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of  the 

:.    Of  the  situation  of  those  cities  we  only 

Know  thai,  being  in  the  "  Plain  of  the  Jordan,"  they 

nmst  have  been  to  the  north  of  the  lake.    Of  the  cata- 

!ip  which  destroyed  them,  we  only  know  that  it 

ibedasashower  of  ignited  sulphur  descending 

'"'"!.     Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  we  shall 

King  it  within  the  Kniit  of  2000  years 
Now,  how  the  chasm  in  which  the 
Jordan  aiid  its  lakes  were  contained  was  produced 
out  of  the  limestone  block  which  forms  the  main 
1>>»T  of  Syria,  we  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  in- 
fciiiied  to  know.  It  may  have  been  the  etfect  of  a 
f  lid'ja  fissuref  of  dislocation,  or  of  gradual  'erosion, 
cr  ot'a  combination  of  both.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  however  the  operation  was  performed, 
it  was  of  far  older  date  than  the  time  of  Abraham, 
or  any  other  historic*  event.  And  not  only  this,  but 
the  details  of  the  geology,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present 
discern  them,  all  point  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  popular  hypothesis.  That  hypothesis  is  to  the 
eilect  that  the  valley  was  once  dry,  and  at  a  certain 
historic  period  was  covered  with  water  and  oon- 

*  Under  the  beads  of  Sodox,  Siddiv,  Zoab. 

7  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  R.  Murchlson  before  the  B. 
AMOciation  (In  Athenaeum,  29  Sept,  I»49). 

•  This  Is  th«  opinion  of  I)r.  Anderson. 

•  Dr.  Anderson  U  compelled  to  Infer  tmm  the  featnrwof 
the  tutVera  shore  that  Ube  Obor  existed  "  before  the  tertlaiy 
age  "  (189 ;  and  see  bis  Interesting  remarks  on  190,  3). 

k  This  Report  is  the  only  document  wblch  parportt  to 
{ive  a  sdenttfle  aoooont  of  the  geology  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
ri>e  aotltar  was  fonnerly  Professor  at  Oolnmbia  College. 
U.  S.  It  furms  a  part  of  bis  UeoUffical  ReconnaUtanot  of 
ik-Me  portions  of  tlie  H0I7  Land  wblch  were  visited  by 
ttte  American  Exp^KllUon.  The  writer  Is  not  qoalifled  to 
■pui*  Judgment  on  Its  scientific  merits,  biit  be  can  speak 
t>  its  fulness  and  cleameM,  and  to  the  modesty  wlib 
«blcb  the  antlMr  nbmita  hit  oondoalona,  and  wfalcfa 
000  traiu  very  flmmnfaiy  with  Um  iaeea  bombast  In  whkh 
the  ehlefof  Ute  KapalltiaQ  la  too  prone  to  Indulge,  lu 
nteftilaeai  would  be  greatly  Imiiiwiiirl  by  the  addition  of 
•eetlaM,  sliowing  the  order  of  aoocwaioii  of  the  suata,  and 
Juvrama  of  s>ane  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomenai 

*  An  iDBUnce  of  ttte  loose  manner  In  which  these  ek- 
ftmt\aa*  are  used  Is  found  In  Lynch's  JViarraMes  (383X 
^here  be  rliaracterltes  as  *■  scathed  by  flr*  "  a  rock  near 
the  mouth  of  Uie  Kldron.  wblcb  In  the  sante  sentence  he 
hjum  was  In  rapid  progress  of  dlslntegratlom  with  a 
*  stuping  hill  of  half  its  own  height "  at  lu  base  fanned 
^y  the  diut  of  its  daily  decay. 

'  Ttiers  b  a  >Ugbt  rem^oadence.  though  probably  bnt 
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Tci-ted  into  a  lake.  The  evidence  of  the  spct  poee 
to  show  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  ctae ;  tht 
plateaus  and  terraces  traceable  round  its  sidea,  the 
aqueotu  deposits  of  the  peninsula  and  the  western 
and  southern  shores,  saturated  with  the  salts  of  thetr 
ancient  immersion,  speak  of  a  depth  at  one  time 
far  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  and  of  a  gradual 
subsidence,  until  the  p<-esent  level  (the  balance,  as 
already  explained,  between  supply  and  eraporaticn) 
was  reached. 

Beyond  these  and  similar  tokens  of  the  action  of 
water,  there  are  no  marks  of  any  geological  action 
nearly  so  recent  as  the  date  of  Abraham.  Inexpe> 
rienced  and  enthu.smstic  travellers  have  reported 
craters,  lava,  pumice,  scoriae,  as  marks  of  modem 
volcanic  action,  at  every  step.  But  ^hese  things  are 
not  so  easily  recognized  by  inexpe.r  taced  observer*, 
nor,  if  seen,  is  the  deduction  from  them  so  obvious. 
The  very  few  competent  geologists  who  have 
visited  the  spot — both  those  who  have  published 
their  observations  (as  Dr.  Anderson,  geologist  to 
the  American  ^expedition),  and  those  who  have 
not,  concur  in  stating  that  no  certain  indications 
exist  in  or  about  the  lake,  of  volcanic  action 
within  the  historical  or  human  period,  no  volcanic 
craters,  and  no  coulees  of  lava  traceable  to  any 
vent.  The  igneous  rocks  described  as  lava  are  more 
probably  basalt  of  great  antiquity  ;  the  bitumen  of 
the  lake  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  volcanic 
action.  The  scorched,  calcined  look  of  the  rocks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  which  so  many 
travellers  have  'spoken  as  an  evident  token  of 
the  conflagration  of  the  cities,  is  due  to  natural 
causes — to  the  gradual  action  of  the  atmosphere  oa 
the  constituents  of  the  stone. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may 
have  been  by  volcanic  action,  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  traces  of  it  have  yet  been  disco- 
vered, and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  have  had 
no  connexion  with  that  far  vaster  and  fiir  more 
ancient  event  which  opened  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  subsequent 
time  cut  it  o£f  from  communication  with  the  lied 
Sea  by  forcing  up  between  them  the  tract  of  the 
Wady  Ar(AakA  [G.] 


a  superficial  one,  between  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  apex  of  the 
Onlf  of  Akabeb  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  at  the  apex  of  the 
Qnlf  of  Suet.  Each  was  probably  at  one  time  a  portion  of 
the  sea,  and  eadi  has  been  cut  off  by  some  change  in  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  and  left  to  concentrate  iu  watara  at  a 
distance  fhxn  the  parent  branch  of  the  ocean.  Thechange 
In  the  lattercase  was  probably  far  ntore  recent  than  in  the 
Cormer,  and  may  even  have  occniTed  sinoe  ilie  EiwduB. 

The  parallel  between  the  Enxine  and  the  Dead  6ea  haa 
been  already  spoken  oC  If  hy  ■one  geokigkal  chanm 
the  strait  of  the  Boepboms  shoo  Id  ever  be  doeed,  and  'bf 
outlet  thus  stopped,  the  parallel  woold  In  aooe  respei't 
be  very  dos^-the  Uuinbe  and  the  Dnieper  wonU  ecr- 
respood  to  the  Jofdan  and  the  Emrka :  the  Sea  of  Aaov 
with  the  Slvash  wo«ld  anewer  to  the  Legeon  and  the 
aaMnat  -the  rivr  Don  to  the  Wady  et  JtA.  ThepnmH 
of  adlnaMMBt  between  nipply  sftd  evaporation  wo«U  at 
oooe  ^"ti""**'"*.  and  flmn  the  day  the  siraite  were  closed 
thetaltnaesof  the  water  woald  begin  to  cooctatmle.  If 
fUrtlMr,  the  eviponikn  should  be  greater  than  the  preeent 
supply,  the  water  wonld  sink  and  sink  until  the  great 
■oxine  bceame  a  little  lake  In  a  deep  hollow  tat  bdow 
the  level  of  the  Ucdlterranean ;  and  the  parUlel  woold 
then  be  complete. 

The  HkeMes  between  the  Jordan  with  Us  lake*  and  Ike 
river  of  Utah  haa  been  so  often  alluded  to,  that  It  need 
not  be  more  than  mraOoned  here.  See  Dr.  BnlsT  In 
MiM.  S.  fkU.  JimrmU,  Aprti  MU(  Bntoa's  CU^^tkt 
.VointdSM. 
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SEAL'  The  importance  attached  to  seals  in 
the  t^aAt  IS  80  great  that  without  one  no  document 
M  regarded  as  authentic  (Lajrard,  Nin.  jr  Bab.  p. 
«08 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  v.  454).  The  use  of  some 
<uethod  of  sealing  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  remote 
antiquity.  Among  such  methods  used  in  Egypt 
at  a  Tery  serly  period  were  engraved  stones,  pierced 
through  their  langth  and  hung  by  a  string  or 
chain  from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  aet  in  rings  for 
the  finger.  The  most  ancient  form  used  for  this 
purpose  was  the  scarabaeus,  formed  of  precious 
or  common  stone,  or  even  of  blue  pottery  or 
porcelain,  on  the  flat  side  of  which  the  inscription 
or  device  was  engraved.  Cylinders  of  stone  or 
pottery  bearing  de^^ces  were  also  used  as  signets. 
One  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bears  the  date  of 
Osiitasen  I.,  or  between  2000  and  3000  B  C. 
Be:>id»  finger-rings,  the  Egyptians,  and  also  the 
Aso/i-ians  and  Babybnians,  made  use  of  cylinders 
of  pi-ecious  stone  or  terra-cotta,  which  were  pro- 
bably set  in  a  frame  and  rolled  over  the  document 
which  was  to  be  sealed.  The  document,  especially 
among  the  two  latter  nations,  was  itself  often  made 
of  baked  clay,  sealed  while  it  was  wet  and  burnt 
aflerwards.  But  in  many  cases  the  seal  consisted 
of  a  lump  of  clay,  impressed  with  the  seal  and 
attached  to  the  document,  whether  of  papyrus  or 
other  material,  by  strings.  These  clay  lumps  oflen 
bear  the  impress  of  the  finger,  and  also  the  remains 
of  the  strings  by  which  they  had  been  fastened. 
One  such  found  at  Nimroud  was  the  seal  of  Sabaco 
king  of  Egypt,  B.C.  711,  and  another  is  believed 
by  Mr.  Layard  to  have  been  the  seal  of  Sennacherib, 
of  nearly  the  same  date  (Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery, 
i.  101,  118;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  341,  364; 
Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  154-160).  In  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  doors  of  tombs  or  other  places 
intended  to  be  closed  were  sealed  with  lumps  of 
clay.  The  custom  prevalent  among  the  Ba- 
bylonians of  carrying  seals  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  i.  195,  who  also  notices  the  seals  on 
tombs,  ii.  121;  Wilkinson,  i.  15,  ii.  364;  Matt, 
xxvii.  66  ;  Dan.  vi.  17.  The  use  of  clay  in  sealing 
is  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Job  xxxvtii.  14,  and  the 
signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equip- 
ment in  the  case  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18),  who 
probably,  like  many  modeiTi  Arabs,  wore  it  sus- 
pended by  a  string'  from  his  neck  or  aim.  (See 
Cant.  viii.  6;  Ges.  pp.  538,  1140;  Robinson,  i. 
36 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  VAr.  p.  90  ;  Chardin,  /.  c. 
Olearius,  Trav.  p.  317  ;  Knobel  on  Gen.  xxxviii.  in 
Exeg.  Hdb.)  The  ring  or  the  seal  as  an  emblem 
of  authority  both  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  and  else- 
where, is  mentioned  in  the  cases  cf  Phai-aoh  with 
Joseph,  Gen.  xli.  42 ;  of  Ahab,  1  K.  xxi.  8 ;  of 
Ahasuerus,  Esth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii.  2 ;  of  Darius, 
Dan.  /.  c,  also  1  Mace.  vi.  15;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx. 
2,  §2 ;  Her.  iii.  128 ;  Curtius,  iii.  6,  7,  x.  5,  4  ; 
Sandys,  Trav.  p.  62;  Chardin,  ii.  291,  v.  451, 
462 ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  a  covtr.2i>t  in  Jer. 
xxxii.  10,  54;  Neh.  ix.  38,  x.  1;  Hag.  ii.  23. 
Its  general  importance  is  denoted  by  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word,  Rev.  v.  1,  ix.  4.  Rings 
with  seals  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  Shabb. 
vi.  3,  and  earth  or  clay  *  as  used  for  seals  of  bags, 
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viii.  5.  Soals  of  four  sorts  uset'  in  tliC  Temple,  a* 
well  ad  special  guanlians  of  them,  are  mentionod  n 
Shekal.  r.  1. 

Among  modem  Orientals  the  riise  aad  pUot 
of  the  seal  vaiy  according  to  the  importance  both 
of  the  sender  of  a  letter  and  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  sent.  In  sealing,  the  seal  itself,  not 
the  paper,  is  smeared  with  the  sealing-substmce 
Thus  illiterate  persons  sometimes  use  the  object 
neare4  at  hand — their  own  finger,  or  a  stick 
notched  for  the  pui-pose  —  and,  daubing  it  with 
ink,  smear  the  paper  therewith  (Chardin,  v.  454, 
ix.  347;  Arvieux,  Trav.  p.  161  ;  liauwolff,  Trav. 
in  I{ay,  ii.  61 ;  Niebuhr,  l.  c. ;  Robinson,  i.  p.  36). 
Engraved  signets  wei-e  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 
in  early  time:,  as  is  evident  in  the  descriptioK  cf 
the  high-priest's  breastplate,  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  36, 
xxxix.  6,  and  the  work  of  the  engraver  as  a  distinct 
occupation  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  27. 
[Clay,  i.  337.]  [H.  W.  » " 

SE'BA(X3p:  Za^d,  ^crfivrf.  Saba:  gent.  n. 
pi.  D^Nlp:  la^atlfi,  Za^adfi:  Sabaim:  A.  V. 
incorrectly  rendered  Sabeans,  a  name  there  given 
with  more  probability  to  the  D^iOB',  Joel  iii.  8 
[Heb.  text,  iv.  8]  ;  and  to  Sheba,  used  for  the  people, 
Job  i.  15 ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  th> 
original  orthography  been  followed  in  both  cases  by 
such  renderings  as  "  people  of  Seba,"  "  people  of 
Shebii,"  where  the  gent,  nouns  occur).  Seba  heads 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush.  If  Seba  be  of  Hebiew, 
or  cognate,  origin,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  root 
N30,  "  he  or  it  drank,  drank  to  excess,"  which  would 

T    T 

not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation  seated,  as  we  shall 
see  was  that  of  Seba,  in  a  well-watered  country ; 
but  the  comparison  of  two  other  similar  names  of 
Cushites,  Sabtiih  (nP13p)  and  Sabtechah  (NSnap), 
does  not  favour  this  supposition,  as  they  were  pro- 
bably seated  in  Arabia,  like  the  Cushite  Sheba 
(XaB'),  which  is  not  remote  from  Seba  (K3p),  the 
two  letters  being  not  unfrequently  interchanged. 
Gesenius  has  suggested  the  Ethiopic  li'fjA: 
s&biay,  "  a  man,"  as  the  oiigin  of  both  Seba  anJ 
Sheba,  but  this  seems  unlikely.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  names  of  nations  or  ti-ibes,  possibly  coun- 
tries, of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
of  Nigritian  i-ace,  SAHABA,  SABARA  (Brugsch, 
Geogr.  Inschr.  ii.  p.  9,  tav.  xii.  K.  1.),  are  more  to 
the  point ;  and  it  is  needless  to  cite  later  geographical 
names  of  cities,  though  that  of  one  of  the  upper  con- 
fluents of  the  Nile,  Astasobas,  compared  with  Asta- 
boras,  and  Astapus,  seems  worthy  of  notice,  as  per- 
haps indicating  the  name  of  a  nation.  The  pro|>er 
names  of  the  firet  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethi- 
opian xxvth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  SHEBEK  (KID) 
and  SHEBETEK,  may  also  be  compared.  Gesenius 
was  led,  by  an  error  of  the  Egyptologists,  to  con- 
nect Sevechus,  a  Greek  transcription  of  SHEBETEK, 
with  SABK  or  SBAK,  the  crocodile-headed  divinity 
of  Ombos  {Lex.  t.  v.  KID). 

The  Ust  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  Cushite  nation   or  country  Seba, 


•  1.  DnlnCAra.'i  ^^Jj^);  oi^payit,  a«ov^payurjxa; 

trmaxu  (Gen  xxxvUl.  25).  flDnh/. ;  UktuKuk  ;  on- 
nulia ;  from  DriH,  "  close "  or  "  seal."  C!h.  Dnn  • 
-4>pa.yi4oiuu ;  lignum  imprimert,  tignare. 


2.  Ring,  or  slpiet-ring,  fiySO. 

3.  KptVi  Ch. ;  SoKTvKiof ;  annultu. 

b  7*nS  ,  6p/iio-K05  i  armiUai  A.  V.  "bracelet' 
"  niOnN  («ee  Ges.  p.  37). 
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IHizrod,  who  is  m^r^rne.!  ai  the  ciub«  ot  the  list, 
ruled  at  fii'st  iii  tfabrlonia,  and  appai-eiitlj  attei- 
wards  in  Asryiia:  of  the  names  enumei-ated  be- 
tween Seba  and  Nimi-od,  if  is  highly  probable  that 
some  belong  to  Arabia.  We  thus  may  conjecture  a 
curve  of  Cushite  settlements,  one  extremity  of  which 
«  to  b»  placeil  in  liabylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged 
fiir  enough  in  accordance  with  the  mention  of  the 
Afiican  Cush,  in  Ethiopia.  The  moi-e  exact  position 
of  Seba  will  be  later  di^icussed. 

Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  in  the  list  of  the 
■ons  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  there  are 
but  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four,  notices  of  the 
nation.  In  Psalm  Ixxii.,  which  has  evidently  a 
first  reference  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Seba  is  thus 
spoken  of  among  the  distant  nations  which  should  do 
honour  to  the  king: — "  The  kings  of  Tai-shish  and 
of  the  isles  shall  bring  pi-esents :  the  kings  of  Sheba 
and  Seba  shall  offer  gitts"  (10).  This  mention  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  together  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  occurrence  of  a  ^heba  among  the  descendants  of 
Cush  (Gen.  x.  7),  and  its  fulfilment  is  found  in  the 
queen  of  Sheba's  coming  to  Solomon.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Arabian  kingdom  of  Sheba 
was  Cushite  as  well  as  Joktanite;  and  this  occur- 
rence of  Sheba  and  Seba  together  certainly  lends 
■ome  support  to  this  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  of  Seba  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom  is 
important  in  reference  to  the  race  of  its  people, 
which,  or  at  least  the  ruling  class,  was,  no  doubt, 
not  Nigritian.  In  I.saiah  xliii.,  Seba  is  spoken  of 
with  Kgypt,  and  more  particularly  with  Cush, 
apparently  with  some  reference  to  the  Exodus, 
where  we  read :  "  I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy  ransom. 
Cosh  and  Seba  for  thee  "  (3).  Here,  to  render  Cush 
by  Ethiopia,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  perhaps  to  miss  the 
■ense  of  the  passage,  which  does  not  allow  us  to 
infer,  though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
Cush,  as  a  geographical  designation,  includes  Seba, 
aa  it  would  do  if  here  meaning  Ethiopia.  Later  in 
the  book  there  is  a  passage  parallel  in  its  indica- 
tions: "The  labour  of  Egypt,  and  merchandize  of 
Cush,  and  of  the  people  of  Seba,  men  of  stature, 
•hall  come  over  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine" 
(xlv.  14).  Here  there  is  the  same  mention  to- 
gether of  the  three  natioa-,  and  the  same  special 
aasociation  of  Cush  and  Seba.  The  great  stature 
and  beauty  of  the  Ethiojians  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  them  as  by  report  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  the  world  (iii.  20 ; 
oomp.  114);  and  in  the  present  day  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  dark  rates  of  a  type  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Nigritians  and  the  Egyptians,  as  well 
as  the  Caucasian  Abrssinians,  are  remarkable  for 
their  fine  form,  and  certain  of  the  former  for  their 
height.  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Ezekiel,  in  a 
dithcult  passage :  "  and  with  men  of  the  multi- 
tude of  Adam  [were]  brought  drunkards  [D^KSID, 
but  the  Keri  reads  D*K3D,  '  people  of  Seba  ] 
from  the  wilderness,  which  put  br<»celets  upon  their 
hantU,  and  beautiful  crowns  npon  their  heads "  ■ 
(xxiii.  4'JV  The  first  clause  would  seem  to  favour 
tbe  idea  that  a  nation  is  meant,  but  the  reading  of 
the  text  is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  tbe 
mention  of  the  "  drunkards."  Nor  is  it  clear  why 
people  of  Seba  should  come  from  the  wilderness. 
The  passages  we  have  examined  thus  seem  to  show 
(if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of 
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•  Tbereadtnsof  theA.V.  lntlMtextii.''w1ibtbeinen 
et  Um  oomnion  sort,"  and  in  tbe  marfin.  '  with  tbe  bmd 
«f  lb*  mnltltods  of  men." 


Africa,  boitlering  on  or  included  in  Cush  acd  la 
Solomon's  time  independent  and  of  political  mport- 
ance.  We  are  thus  able  to  conjecture  the  posi- 
tion of  Seba.  No  ancient  Ethiopian  k.rgdom  of 
importance  could  have  excluded  the  island  ot  Meroe, 
and  therefore  this  one  of  Solomon's  time  may  be 
identified  with  that  which  must  have  arisen  in 
the  period  of  weakness  and  division  of  Egypt  that 
followed  the  Empire,  and  have  laid  tl.e  basis  of 
that  power  that  made  SHEBEK,  or  Sabaco,  able  to 
conquer  Egypt,  and  found  the  Ethiopian  dynasty 
which  niled  that  country  as  well  as  Ethiopia. 

Josephus  says  that  Saba  (2oj8a)  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  cty  of  Meroe 
{A.  J.  ii.  10,  §2),  but  he  writes  Seba..  in  the  notice 
of  the  Noachian  settlements,  Sabas  {Id.  i.  6,  §2). 
Certainly  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  succeeded  that  ot 
Seba ;  and  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name  nray 
have  been  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  capitals,  of 
Seba,  though  we  do  not  find  any  of  its  monuments 
to  be  even  as  early  as  the  xxvth  dynasty.  There 
can  be  no  connection  between  the  two  names. 
According  to  Josephus  and  others,  Meroe  wa:i 
named  after  a  sister  of  Cambyses ;  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  and  we  prefer  taking  it  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  MEKU,  an  island,  which  occurs 
in  the  name  of  a  part  of  Ethiopia  that  can  only  be 
this  or  a  similar  tract,  MERU-PET,  "  the  island  of 
PET  [Phut  ?]  the  bow,"  where  the  bow  may  have 
a  geographical  reference  to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
the  word  island,  to  the  country  enclosed  by  that 
bend  and  a  tributary  [Phut]. 

As  Meroe,  fix)m  its  fertility,  must  have  been 
the  most  impoilant  portion  of  any  Ethiopian  king- 
dom in  the  dominions  of  which  it  was  included, 
it  may  be  well  here  to  mention  the  chief  facts  nv 
specting  it  which  are  known.  It  noay  be  remarked 
that  it  seems  certain  that,  from  a  remote  time, 
Ethiopia  below  Meroe  could  never  have  formed  a 
separate  powerfiil  kingdom,  and  was  probably 
always  dependent  upon  either  Meroe  or  Egypt. 
The  island  of  MeroS  lay  between  the  Astaboras,  the 
Atbare,  the  moet  northern  tiibutary  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  Astapus,  the  Bahr  el-Azrak  or  "  Blue  River," 
the  eastern  cf  its  two  great  confluents:  it  is  also 
described  as  bounded  by  the  Astaboras,  the  Astapus, 
and  the  Astasobas,  the  latter  two  uniting  to  form  the 
Blue  River  (Str.  xvii.  p.  821),  but  this  is  essentially 
the  same  thing.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom 
rich  and  productive.  The  chief  city  was  MeroS, 
where  was  an  oracle  ef  Jupiter  Ammon.  Modem 
research  confirms  these  particulars.  The  country 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  very  wealthy,  though 
its  neighbourhood  to  Abyseinia  has  checked  its  com* 
merce  in  that  direction,  from  the  natural  dread  that 
the  Abjrssinians  have  of  their  country  being  absorbed 
like  Kurdufin,  Ddrfoor,  and  Fayz<%iu,  by  their 
powerful  neighbour  Egypt  The  ranains  of  the  city 
Meroe  have  not  been  identified  with  certainty,  bu 
between  N.  lat.  16°  and  17°,  temples,  one  of  them 
dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  Num,  confounded  with 
Ammon  by  the  Greeks,  and  pyramids,  indicate  that 
there  must  hare  been  a  great  population,  and  at 
least  one  iropoitant  dty.  When  ancient  writers 
speak  of  iovereigna  of  MeroS,  they  may  either  mean 
rulers  of  MeroS  alone,  or,  in  addition,  of  Ethiopia  to 
the  north  nearly  as  far  or  as  fiir  aa  Egypt,  f  K.  S.  P.] 

SE'BAT.    [Month.] 

BEG'ACAH  (nSSp :  AloxiSCa ;  Alex.  a«xox«. 
ScAocAo,  or  Sachacha).  One  of  the  six  dttes  oi 
Jodah  which  wure  ntuated  in  the  Midb^r  ("  miUtt- 
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o«t«"),  that  is  the  tmct  bordei-in?  on  the  Dead  Sen 
'Jcsh.  XV.  61).  It  tK-cui-s  in  the  list  betweeu 
Mi(l<lin  and  han-Nilisiian.  It  was  not  known  to 
Xusebiiis  and  Jerome,  nor  baa  the  name  been  yet 
encountered  intliat  direction  in  more  modern  times. 
Kiwn  Sitijii,  among  the  highlands  of  Kphraim,  near 
Seitiin,  Dr.  Robinson  saw  a  place  called  Sekdkeh 
[Jt.  R.i\.  267,  note).  [G.] 

SECHENI'AS  {ZfXfvlas  ■  Scecilias).  1.  She- 
cnAXiAii  (1  Esd.  viii.  29  ;  corap.  Kzv.  viii.  3). 

2.  {Jechonias.)  Sheciianiah  fl  Ksd.  viii.  32; 
(omp.  Kzr.  viii.  S). 

SE'CHU  (•"IDK'n,  with  the  ait:  .le :  iv  ry  if<pti ; 
Alex,  iv  SoKXt* :  So'xho).  A  place  mentioned 
once  only  (1  Sam.  xix.  22),  apjKirently  as  lying 
on  the  route  between  Saul's  residence,  Gibeah,  and 
Kamah  (Rams»haim  Zophim),  that  of  Samuel.  It 
was  notorious  for  "  the  great  well "  (or  rather  cis- 
tern, "113;  which  it  contained.  The  name  is  derivable 
fi-ora  a  root  signifying  elevation,  thus  jierhaps  imply- 
ing that  the  place  was  situated  on  an  eminence. 

Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  {Tuleil 
el-Fal),  and  that  Noby  Samwil  is  Ifamnh,  then  Bir 
Neballa  (the  well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by  a  modem 
traveller  (Schwarz,  127)  to  contiiin  a  large  pit, 
would  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  great  well 
of  Sechu.  Schwarz  would  identify  it  with  Ashar, 
on  the  S.K.  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  the  well  with 
Jacob's  Well  in  the  plain  below  ;  and  Van  de  Velde 
(S.  ^  P.  ii.  53,  4)  hesitatingly  places  it  at  Shuk, 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah  N.E.  of  Hebron;  but 
this  they  ai'e  forced  into  by  their  respective  theories 
as  to  the  position  of  Kamathaim  Zophim. 

The  Vat.  LXX.  alters  the  passage,  and  has  "  the 
well  of  the  threshing-floor  that  is  in  Sephei,"  sub- 
stituting, in  the  first  case,  p3  for  713,  or  i\u 
for  ntydKov,  and  in  the  latter  <B5J'  for  12^^.  The 
Alex.  MS.,  as  usual,  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
Hebrew.  [G.] 

SECUN'DUS  {'XeKovvioi :  Secundus)  was  one 
of  the  party  who  went  with  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
Corinth  as  far  as  Asia  (ixP'-  '''V^  'Acrlas),  probably 
to  Troas  or  Miletus  (all  of  them  so  far,  some  fur- 
ther), on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his  third 
missionary  tour  (see  Acts  xx.  4).  He  and  Ari- 
Btarchus  are  there  said  to  have  been  Thessalonians. 
H  >  is  otherwise  unknown,  [H.  B.  H.] 

SEDECI'AS  (2«8€»tiaj:  Sedecias),  the  Greek 
fonn  of  Zedekiah.  1.  A  man  mentioned  in  Bar. 
i.  1  as  the  father  of  Maaseiah,  himself  the  grand- 
father of  Baruch,  and  ajtparently  identical  with  the 
false  prophet  in  Jer.  xxix.  21,  22. 

2.  The  "  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah"  (Bar. 
I.  8).     [Zedekiah.]  [B.  F.  W,] 

8EEB.    [Prophet.] 

SE'GUB  {2*ib  ;  Kri,  a«b:  ityoifi:  Segvb). 
1.  The  youngest 'son  of  Hiel' the  Betholite,  who 
rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  Accoixiing  to  Rab- 
binical tradition  he  died  when  his  father  had  set  up 
the  gates  of  the  city.  One  stcry  says  that  his 
father  slew  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  same  occasion. 

2.  {X(po{)x  ;  Alex.  I.^yoi^.)  Son  of  Hezron,  by 
the  daughter  of  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
ii.  21,22). 

SEIR,  MOUNT  (-IW,  "rough"  or  "rugged:" 
STje/o :  Seir).  We  have  both  "I^JttJ*  |»nN,  "  land 
of  Seir"  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  30),  and  Tyb  "IH, 
"  M-int  Sen"  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  1.  The  original"  name 
jf '.h   mouuUiin  ridge  extending  aloii!;  th--  east  si  !e  ot 


SEIR.  MOUNT 

tne  VHlley  of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead  .Saa  t«  the  Klnn* 
itic  <!ulf.  The  name  may  either  have  been  uenv»j 
from  .Vir  the  Horite,  who  appi-ars  to  have  be»n  IJM 
chief  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Gf-ii.  xxxvi.  20 ). 
or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  from  the  roui;b 
aspect  of  the  whole  country.  The  view  from 
Aaron's  tomb  on  Hor,  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Seir, 
is  enough  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the  appel- 
lation. The  sliarp  and  serrated  ridges,  the.  jr.gged 
rocks  and  cliffs,  the  straggling  bushes  and  stunted 
trees,  give  the  whole  scene  a  sternness  and  rugged- 
ness  almost  unparalleled.  In  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, instead  of  TVC  the  name  n?33  is  used  ; 
and  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  in  place  of  "  Mount 
Seir  "  we  find  K^nn  N"l"lO,  Mmnt  Gahla.  The 
woi-d  Gahla  signifies  "  mountain,"  and  is  thus  de- 
scriptive of  the  region  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  83).  The 
name  Gebala,  or  Gebalene,  was  applied  to  this  pro- 
vince by  Josephns,  and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jeiome 
(Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1,  §2;  Onomast.  "Idumaea"). 
The  northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra, 
is  still  called  Jebai,  the  Arabic  fonn  of  Gebal.  The 
Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  farther 
south  than  the  modem  province,  as  is  shown  by  the 
words  of  Deut.  ii.  1-8.  In  fact  its  boundaries  are 
there  defined  with  tolerable  exactness.  It  had  the 
Arabah  on  the  west  (vers.  1  and  8) ;  it  extended  as 
far  south  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8) ; 
its  eastern  border  ran  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain range  where  the  plateau  of  Arabia  begins.  Its 
northern  border  is  not  so  accurately  detenninetl. 
The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  Joshua,  extended 
from  "  the  Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to  Seir, 
even  unto  Baal  Gad"  (Josh.  xi.  17).  As  no  part  of 
Edom  was  given  to  Isiael,  Mount  Halak  must  have 
been  upon  its  northern  bolder.  Now  there  is  a  line 
of  "naked"  (halak  signified  "  naked ")  white  hills 
or  cliffs  which  runs  across  the  great  valley  about 
eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor 
north  of  it.  The  view  of  these  cliffs,  from  the  short 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  very  striking.  They  appear  as 
a  line  of  hills  shutting  in  the  valley,  and  extending 
up  to  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The  impression  left 
by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  that  this  is  the 
veiy  "  Mount  Halak,  that  goeth  up  to  Seir  "  (Robin- 
son, B.  E.  ii.  113.  &c. ;  see  Keil  on  Josh.  xi.  17). 
The  northern  border  of  the  modem  district  of  Jeb31 
is  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  falls  into  the  Ghor  a  few 
miles  farther  north  (Burckhardt,  Syr.  p.  401). 

In  Deut.  sxxiii.  2,  Seir  appears  to  be  connected 
with  Sinai  and  Paran ;  but  a  careful  consideration 
of  that  difficult  passage  proves  that  the  connexion 
is  not  a  geographical  one.  Moses  there  only  sums 
up  the  several  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  to  the  Israelites,  without  r^rd  either  to 
time  or  place  (comp.  Judg.  v.  4,  5). 

Mount  Seir  was  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Horites,  or  "  troglodytes,"  who  were  doubtless  the 
excavators  of  those  singular  rock-dwellings  found 
in  such  numbers  in  the  ravines  and  cliffs  around 
Petra.  They  were  dispossessed,  and  apparently 
annihilated,  by  the  posterity  of  Esau,  who  "  dwelt 
in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii.  12).  The  history  of  Seir 
thus  early  merges  into  that  of  Edom.  Though  tha 
country  was  afterwards  called  Edom,  yet  the  older 
name,  Seir,  did  not  pass  away :  it  is  frequentl}' 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Israelites 
(1  Chr.  iv.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  10).  Mount  Seir  is 
the  subject  of  a  terrible  prophetic  curse  pronounced 
by  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxxv.),  which  seems  now  to  bf 
literally  fulfilled  :— "  Thus   saith   the   Loj  I  Gad 
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-Brliold,  O  Jloui.t  S'ir.  1  am  aspinst  thw,  mv\  I  will 
mike  the«  aio^t  de>olate.  I  will  lay  thy  cities 
waste,  .  .  .  when  the  whole  eaith  rejoiceth  I  wiil 
Biak«  thee  desolate.  ...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual 
desolations,  and  thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye 
•hall  know  that  1  am  th»  Lord."  [J.  L.  P.] 

2.  C^yb  ^^  :  6pos  katrip;^  Alex.  h.  i7)fip: 
Mens  Seir).  An  entirely  diflerent  place  from  the 
foregoing;  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10 
inly).  It  lay  westward  of  Kiijath-jearim,  and 
jilween  it  and  Beth-shemesh.  If  Kurict  el  Enab 
be  the  former,  and  Ainshems  the  latter  of  these 
two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot  fiiil  to  be  the  ridge 
which  lies  between  the  Wady  Aly  and  the  Wad;/ 
Ohurah  {Rob.  iii.  155).  A  village  called  Saris^ 
(tands  on  the  southein  sit«  of  this  ridge,  which 
Tobler  {ma  Wanderuruj,  203)  and  Schwarz  (97) 
would  identify  with  Seir.  The  obstacle  to  this  is 
that  the  names  are  radically  *  different.  The  Sa'irah 
(^HyfJtMt)  on  the  south  of  the  Wady  Surar  (Rob. 
B.  H.  1st  edit.  ii.  364y,  is  nearer  in  orthogi-aphy, 
but  not  so  suitable  in  position. 

How  the  name  of  Seir  came  to  be  located  so  far 
to  the  north  of  the  main  seats  of  the  Sc'Wtes  we 
have  no  means  of  knowmg.  Perhaps,  like  other 
names  occurring  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a 
monument  of  an  incursion  by  the  Edomites  which 
has  escaped  record.  [Ophni,  &c.]  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  derived  its  name  from  some  pecu- 
liai  ity  in  the  fonn  or  appearance  of  the  spot.  Dr. 
Hobinson  (155),  apparently  without  intending  any 
allusion  to  the  name  of  .Seir,  speaks  of  the  "  rugged 
{>oints  which  composed  the  main  ridge "  of  the 
mountain  in  question.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  wo/d  Seir.  Whether  there  is  any  connec- 
tion between  this  mountain  and  Seirath  or  has- 
St'lrah  (Aee  the  next  article)  is  doubtful.  The  name  is 
not  a  common  one,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
have  been  attached  to  the  more  northern  continua- 
tion of  the  hills  of  Judah  which  ran  up  into  Benjamin 
— or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Mount  Ephraim.     [G.] 

SEI'RATH  (HTyB'n,  with  the  definite  article : 
*  2fT«tpa)W ;  Alex.  "ittipaiBa :  Seirath).  The  place 
to  which  Ehud  fltnl  al'ter  his  murder  of  Eglon 
(Judg.  iii.  26  i,  and  whither,  by  Masts  of  his  cow- 
himi,  he  collected  hi.^  countiymen  for  the  attack  of 
the  Moiibites  in  Jericho  (27).  It  was  in  "  Mount 
Kphriim  "  (27),  a  continuation,  perhaps,  of  the  same 
Wooded  shaggy  hills  (such  seems  to  be  the  signifi- 
cation of  Seir,  and  Seirath)  which  stretched  even 
so  tkr  south  as  to  enter  the  territory  of  Judah 
( Josh.  XT.  lO').  The  definite  article  prefixed  to 
the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it  was  a  well- 
known  spot  in  its  day.  It  has,  however,  hitherto 
escaped  observation  in  modem  times.  [G.] 

SE'LA  and  SE'LAH  (yho,  or  J^D?]  :  w4rpa, 
or  71  wi%^),  2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  Is.  xvi.  1 :  rendered 
"the  rock"  in  the  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  i.  36,  2  Chr. 


*  'Kavip.  This  looks  ss  If  the  Heb.  name  had  onoe 
kad  the  article  prefixed. 

»  riOMitriy  tbe  2m^  which,  in  the  Alex.  MS,  to  one  of 

,lM«ati'«BiiMiMtiMeTtadb7tbeLXX.inJosb.XT.M.  Tbe 

iwighhwiring  names  asree.    In  tbe  Vat.  MS.  It  Is  'V^fHit. 

*  \y*^.y^^  '*  ^'  ortbographjr  of  Sari*  (Usta  of  Dr. 
Smlib  in  ibi  ed.  of  Robinson.  iU.  App.  133),  wwUlBlt  as 
Ain  and  a  duplicate  s. 

<•  This  is  tbe  rewllnff  of  tbe  Vat  Oodex  acconiti«  to 
Mat.  If  accarale,  it  fbmixbcs  an  Inslanoe  of  the  y  beiag 
rrpresented  by  r,  which  is  of  the  greatest  rurtijr.  aad  Is 
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XXV.  1 2,  Obad.  3.  Prol^bly  the  city  later  Knowc 
as  Peti-a,  500  Roman  miles  from  Gaza  (I'lin.  vi. 
32),  the  ruins  of  which  ai-e  found  about  two  days* 
journey  N.  of  the  top  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
three  or  four  S.  fi-om  Jericho.  It  was  in  thg 
midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Hor  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §7),  and  thtrefoie 
Edomite  territoiy,  taken  by  Amaziah,  and  called 
JOKTHEEL  (not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with 
Joktheel,  Josh.  xv.  38,  wb'th  pertained  to  Judah 
in  the  time  of  Joshua),  h  it  seems  x  have  after- 
wards come  under  the  dominion  of  Moab.  lu  tbe 
end  of  the  fourth  centuiy  B.C.  it  appears  as  the 
head-quartei-s  of  the  Nabatnaeans,  who  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonus  (Diod.  Sic.  xix. 
731,  ed.  Hanov.  1604),  and  under  them  became 
one  of  the  greatest  staticns  for  the  approach  of 
Eastern  commerce  to  Rome  (16.  94 ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
799 ;  Apul.  Flor.  i.  6).  About  70  B.C.  Petm  ap- 
pears as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes  named 
Aretas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §4,  and  5,  §1 ;  B.  J. 
i.  6,  §2,  and  29,  §3).  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  U 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire  (Dion  Ca-ss.  Ixviii. 
14),  and  from  the  next  emperor  received  the  name 
of  Hadriana,*  as  appears  from  the  l^end  of  a  coin. 
Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  4,  §7)  gives  the  name  of  Aroe 
("Apioj)  as  au  earlier  synonym  for  Peti-a,  wheie, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  'Aptcfi/i  or  'ApKffi* 
(alleged  by  Euseb.  Onom.,  as  found  in  Josephus) 
should  be  read.  The  city  Petra  lay,  thoogh  at  a 
high  level,!  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by  oountain-cliffs, 
and  approached  only  by  a  nan-ow  ravine  through 
which,  and  across  the  city's  site,  the  river  winds 
(Plin.  vi.  32;  Strabo,  xvi.  779).  The  principal 
ruins  are — 1.  elKhuzneh;  2.  the  theatre;  3.  n 
tomb  with  three  rows  of  columns;  4.  a  tomb  with 
a  Latin  inscription;  5.  ruined  bridges;  6.  a  tri- 
umphal arch;  7.  Zitb  Far'dn;  8.  KOsr  Far'dn; 
and  are  chiefly  known  by  the  illustrations  of  La- 
borde  and  Linant,  who  also  thought  that  they 
traced  the  outline  of  a  naumachia  or  theatre  for 
sea-fights,  which  would  be  flooded  from  cisterns, 
in  which  the  water  of  the  torrents  in  the  wet  season 
had  been  reserved — a  remarkable  proof,  if  the  hy- 
pothesis be  correct,  of  the  copiousness  of  the  wattr- 
supply,  if  properly  husbanded,  and  a  confirmation 
of  whiat  we  are  told  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
region,  and  its  contrast  to  the  barren  Arabab  on  its 
immediate  west  (Robinson,  ii.  169).  Prof.  Stanley 
(S.  #  P.  95)  leaves  little  doubt  that  Petra  was  the 
sealr  if  a  primeval  sanctuary,  which  he  fixes  at  the 
spot  now  called  the  "  Deir "  or  "  Convent,"  ami 
with  which  fact  the  choice  of  the  site  of  Aaron's 
tomb  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  connected  (96).  As 
legards  the  question  of  its  identity  with  Kadesh,  sec 
Kadesh  ;  and,  for  the  general  subject,  Ritter,  xiv.  69, 
997  foil.,  and  Robinson,  ii.  1.  [H.  H.] 

8ELA-kHAM-MAHLEK0TH  (1.  e.  "  thj 
cliff  of  escapes"  or  "  of  divisions,"  rtP7Hffin  JPD 
nrrpa  ^  fuptff$*7€a,  in  both  MSS.:   Pttra  din- 
not  mentioned  hf  IVankel  (FkrtiMcWM,  ftfli  USX  y  uA 
c  are  the  oidlnarjr  eqalTalanis  ef  y  In  tbe  LXX. 

•  Ntimmi  in  qalbus  AAPUNH  nHTPA  MHTPO- 
nOAI2,  H<land,  «.  v. 

I  Kui^bics  ( ftnom.),  nnder  a  later  article.  Identifies  rctra 
and  'PtKiii,  which  apfteara  (Nam.  xxxL  8)  as  tbe  name  of 
a  Midianltkb  prince  (saa  SUnler,  8. 4  F.  p.  U,  nots). 

e  Romnson  (it  lM)oo«patas  the  Wa4^Mouta  as  abnut 
aooo  feet  or  more  above  the  Arabah. 

b  One  of  tbe  bw  cmcs  In  wUdi  the  Hebrew  arUcI*  hm 
bern  retained  In  our  transUtlon.  Ham-m./lekctb  auJ 
Hrlkalh  har-Zur'ni  are  examples  of  tbe  1 
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4eva\  A  rock  or  cliff  in  the  wildpniess  of  Mmui. 
the  scene  of  one  of  those  remarkable  encnjws  which 
are  ao  frequent  in  tlie  history  of  Saul's  pm-suit  of 
Dwrld  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  28;.  Its  name,  if  mterpieted 
•s  Hebrew,  sigiiiHes  the  "  cliff  of  escapes,"  or  "of 
divisions."  The  former  is  the  explimation  of 
Gesenius  {Thes.  485),  the  latter  of  the  Tnrgum 
and  the  ancient  Jewish  interpreters  (Midrash  ; 
K.-tshi).  The  escape  is  that  of  David;  the  divi- 
tions  are  those  of  Saul's  mind  undecided  whether 
to  remain  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy  or  *o  go  atler 
the  Philistines ;  but  such  explanations,  though 
appropriate  to  either  interpretation,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Oriental  habit  of  playing  on 
words,  are  doubtless  mere  accommodations.  The 
analogy  of  topographical  nomenclature  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  this  cliff  must  have  derived  Its 
name  either  from  its  smoothness  (the  radical  mean- 
ing of  p?n)  or  from  aome  peculiarity  of  shape  or 
position,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  translations  of 
the  LXX.  iind  Vulgate.  No  identification  has  yet 
been  suggested.  fO.] 

SE'LAH  (n?p).  This  word,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
occurs  seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three 
times  in  Habakkuk.  In  sixteen  Psalms  it  is  found 
once,  in  fifteen  twice,  in  seven  three  trmes,  and  in 
one  four  times — alwavs  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  ex- 
cept in  Ps.  Iv.  19  [20],  Ivii.  3  [4],  and  Hab.  iii. 
3,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  middle,  though  at  the  end 
of  a  clause.  All  the  Psalms  in  which  it  occui^, 
except  eleven  (iii,  vii.  xxiv.  xxxii.  xlviii.  I.  ]xx.\ii. 
Ixxxiii.  hxxvii.  Ixxxi.x.  cxliii.),  have  also  the  musical 
direction,  "to  the  Chief  Musician"  (comp.  also 
Hab.  iii.  19);  and  in  these  exceptions  we  find  the 
words  ^bTO,  mizmor  (A.  V.  "  Psalm  "),  Shiggaica, 
or  Maschil,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they 
were  intended  for  music.  Besides  these,  in  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  in  which  Selah  occui-s,  we  meet 
with  the  musical  terms  Alamoth  (xlvi.X  Altaschith 
(Ivii.  lix.  Ixxv.),  Gittith  (Ixxxi,  Ixxxiv.),  Maha- 
lath  Leannoth  (Ixxxviii.),  Michtam  (Ivii.  lix.  Ix.), 
Neginah  (Ixi,),  Neginoth  (iv.  liv.  Iv.  livii.  bcxvi. ; 
comp.  Hab.  iii.  19),  and  Shushan-eduth  (Ix.) ;  and 
on  this  association  alone  might  be  formed  a  strong 
presumption  that,  lilie  these,  Selah  itself  is  a  term 
H^hich  had  a  meaning  in  the  musical  nomenclature 
*ji  the  Hebrews.  What  that  meaning  may  have 
been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  Of  the 
many  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is  easier 
to  say  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than  to 
pronounce  certainly  upon  what  is.  The  Versions 
are  first  deserving  of  attention. 

In  by  far  the  gi-eater  number  of  instances  the 
Targum  renders  the  word  by  ^OpyV,  U'dmin, 
"  for  ever;"  four  times  (Ps.  xxxii.  4,  7  ;  xxxix.  11 
[12];  4[6])  NO^y^,  ^^-a/ma;  once (Ps.xliv. 8 [9]) 
n?^y  ^D^y^,  U'alme  'almtn ;  and  (Ps.  xlviii.  8 
[8])  }*Ci^y  'p^y  ny,  'ad  'almi  'ahnin,  with  the 
same  meaning,  "  for  ever  and  ever."  In  V».  xlix. 
13  [14]  it  has  >Ty^1  NO^y^,  li'a^mA  didthe,  "  for 
tbe  world  to  come ;"  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5  [6]  ND^y  "nb, 
Uchayyi  'almd,  "  for  the  life  everlasting;"  and  in 
ft.  cxL  5  [6]  tOnn,  tediid,  "  continually."    This 

"  Except  to  Ps.  Ix.  16  [nj  Ixxv.  3  [4],  Ixxvi.  3,  9 
[«,  101  ^horr  Bd.  5ta  has  oci,  Ps.  xxi.  3  [3],  where  it  tuts 
inwKiK.  and  in  Hab.  iii.  3,  13,  where  it  reproducns  tb« 
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interprMfitioii,  which  ib  the  one  adopted  by  tin 
majiiiity  of  Habbinical  writi'i*s,  is  purely  trt-diticixtl, 
and  bused  upon  no  etymology  whatever.  It  is  ti>I- 
lowed  >>y  Aquila,  who  lenders  "Selah  "  Ittt ;  by  tne 
Edilio  quinta  and  Editio  sexta,  which  give  respeo 
tively  Sia^wavrSs  and  tls  T«'Aof;»  by  Symma/:hu< 
'^«i»  T^i'  aluya)  and  Theodotion  ((is  WAo»),  in 
Habakkuk;  by  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  MS.  (««j 
rt\of)  in  Hab.  iii.  13  ;  by  the  Peshito-Synac  ia 
P».  iii.  8  [9],  iv.  2  [3],  xxiv.  10,  and  Hab.  iii.  13; 
and  by  Jerome,  who  has  semper.  In  Ps.  Iv.  1 9  [iOl 
iT?0  Dip,  kedem  selah,  is  rendered  in  the  Peshitc 

"  from  before  the  world."  That  this  rendering  is 
manifestly  inappropnate  in  some  passages,  as  for 
instance  Pf.  ixi.  2  [3],  xxxii.  4,  Ixxii.  7  [8],  and 
Hab.  iii.  3,  and  superfiuous  in  others,  a»  Ps.  xliv. 
8  [9],  Ixxxiv.  4  [5],  Ixxxix.  4  [5],  was  pointed  out 
long  since  by  Aben  Ezi-a.  In  the  Ps;ilms  the  uni- 
form rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  Sidy^oK/M.  Sym- 
machus  nnd  Theodotion  give  the  same,  except  in 
Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  wheie  Theodotion  has  if  I,  and 
Vs.  Iii.  5  [7],  where  Symmachus  has  «2j  ifl.  In 
Hab.  iii.  13,  the  Alex.  MS.  gives  tiy  Tt'Xos.  In  Ps. 
xxxviii.  (in  LXX.)  7,  Ixxx.  7  [8],  itd^aX/xa  is  added 
in  the  LXX.,  and  in  Hab.  iii.  7  in  the  Alex.  MS.  In 
Ps.  Ivii.  it  is  put  at  the  end  of  ver.  2 ;  and  in  Ps. 
iii.  8  [0],  xxiv.  10,  Ixxxviii.  10  [11],  it  is  omitted 
altogether.  In  all  passages  except  those  ali-eady 
refirred  to,  in  which   it  follows  the  Targum,  the 

Peshito-Syriac  has  iSO^^i,  an  abbreviation  for 
5«£i|/oAMa.  This  abbreviation  is  added  in  Ps.  xlviii. 
13  [14],  1.  15  [16],  Ixviii.  13  [14],  Ivii.  2,  Ixxx. 
7  [8],  at  the  end  of  the  vei-se  ;  and  in  Ps.  Iii.  3  in 
the  middle  of  the  verse  after  aitSO  ;  in  Ps.  xlix.  it 
is  put  after  |N-V3  in  ver.  14  [15],  and  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
after  D^'yT  in  ver.  8  [9],  and  after  D^H^n!?  in 
ver.  32  [3."i].  The  Vulgate  omits  it  entiiely,  while 
iu  Hab.  iii.  3  the  E<li{io  sexta  and  othera  give 
ftfrafioKi]  Siai^idXfxaTos. 

The  rendering  Btd\pa\fia  of  the  LXX.  and  othei 
translators  is  in  every  way  as  traditional  as  that  ot 
the  Targum  "  for  ever,"  and  has  no  foundatiou  in 
any  known  etymology.  With  regaid  to  the  mean- 
ing of  5iat|/oX/<o  itself  there  are  many  opiniona. 
Both  Origen  {Comm.  ad  Ps.,  0pp.  ed.  Delarue,  ii. 
516)  and  Athanasius  {Synops.  Script.  Sacr.  xiii.) 
arc  silent  upon  this  point.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
(Praef.  in  Ps.)  says  it  marked  those  passages  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceased  for  a  time  to  work 
upon  the  choir.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Tract.  2  in 
Ps.  cap.  X.)  interprets  it  as  a  sudden  lull  in  the 
midst  of  the  psalmody,  in  order  to  receive  anew 
the  Divine  inspiration.  Chrysostom  {0pp.  ed. 
Montfaucon,  v.  p.  540)  takes  it  to  indicate  the 
portion  of  the  psalm  which  was  given  to  another 
choir.  Augustine  (on  Ps.  iv.)  regards  it  as  an 
interval  of  s-.lence  in  the  psalmody.  Jerome  {Ep. 
ad  Marcellam)  enumoiates  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  held  upon  the  subject;  that 
diapsalma  denotes  a  change  of  metre,  a  cessation 
of  the  Spirit's  influence,  or  the  beginning  of  another 
sense.  Othei-s,  he  says,  regard  it  as  indicating  a 
difference  of  rhythm,  and  the  silence  of  some  kind 
of  music  in  the  choir;  but  for  himself  he  falls 
back  upon  the  version  of  Aquila,  and  renders  Selah 
by  semper,  with  a  referen(«  to  the  custom  of  th« 


Hebrew  <reAa.    In  Ps.  ix.  16  [17]  Sditio  6ta  has  att, 
In  Ps.  Ixxv.  3  [41  iuurovTOf.  VJd  In  Ft.  Uxvt  3  [4]  tu  wX 
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Jem  to  |Kit  «t  the  end  of  their  writings  Amen, 
?«lt«li,  or  Shalom.  In  his  commentaiy  on  Fs.  ui. 
ce  is  doubtlul  whether  to  resrard  it  as  simply  a 
musical  si^,  or  as  indicating  the  perpetuity  of  the 
truth  contained  in  the  pa.«age  afler  which  it  is 
placed  ;  so  that,  he  says,  "  wheresoever  Selah,  that 
is  duipstilma  or  semper,  is  put,  theie  we  may  know 
that  what  follows,  as  welt  as  what  precedes,  belong 
not  oiily  to  the  present  time,  but  to  eternity." 
Theodoret  (I'raef.  in  Ps.)  explams  diapsalina  by 
udKovs  fifTo^oKi}  or  i»aXKayfi  (as  Suidas),  "  a 
Lhaiige  of  the  melody."  On  the  whole,  the  ren- 
dericg  Statf'oA^a  rather  increases  the  difficulty,  for 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah, 
ami  its  own  signification  is  obscure. 

Leaving  the  Versions  and  the  Fathers,  wc  come 
to  the  Rabbinital  wnt«rs,  the  majority  of  whom 
till  low  the  Taipim  and  the  dictum  of  R.  Eliezer 
'  'lalm.  Babl.  Ervhin,  v.  p.  54)  in  rendering  Selah 
"  for  ever."  But  .\ben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  iii.  3)  showed 
that  in  H>me  passages  this  rendering  was  inappro- 
priate, and  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  Selah 
WHS  a  word  of  emphasis,  used  to  give  weight  and 
importance  to  what  was  said,  and  to  indicate  its 
truth  : — "  But  the  right  explanation  is  that  the 
mt-aning  of  Selah  is  like  '  so  it  is '  or  '  thus,'  and 
*  the  matter  is  true  and  right.' "  Kirachi  {Lex. 
s.  V.)  doubted  whether  it  had  any  s[)ecial  meaning 
&t  all  in  connexion  with  the  s^n.«c  of  the  passage  in 
which  it  was  found,  and  explained  it  as  a  muaical 
term.  He  derives  it  from  77D,  to  raise,  elevate, 
with  n  paragogic,  iind  interprets  it  as  signifying 
a  raising  or  elevating  the  voice,  as  much  as  to  say  in 
this  place  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  voice  iu  song. 

Among  modem  writei-s  there  is  the  same  divei-sity 
of  opinion.  Gescnius  {^Thes.  s.  \.)  derives  Selah 
from  ri7D,  sal&h,  to  suspend,  of  which  he  thinks 
it  is  the  imperative  Kal,  with  H  paragogic,  H^D, 
m  pause  n?D.  But  this  foiin  is  suppoited  by  no 
paiallel  inst-uice.  In  accordance  with  iiis  derivation, 
which  is  harsh,  he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  either, 
"  suspend  the  voice,"  that  is,  "  be  silent,''  a  hint  to 
the  sitigei-s  ;  or  "  raise,  elevate  the  stringed  instru- 
ments." In  either  cast  he  regai-ds  it  as  denoting  a 
piuse  in  the  song,  which  was  filled  up  by  an  inter- 
lude played  by  the  choir  of  Levites.  Ewald  (Die 
Dichter  lies  A.  B.  i.  179)  arrives  at  substantially 
the  same  result  by  a  different  process.  He  derires 
Selah  from  77D,  s&iat,  to  rise,  whence  the  sub- 
stantive 7D,  which  with  n  paragogic  becomes  in 
pause  n?p  '^comp.  mn,  from  ^n,  root  T>n,  Gen. 
xir.  10).  So  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  oon- 
cemed,  this  deriration  is  more  tenable  than  the 
foi-mer.  Ewald  regards  the  phra.se  "  Higgaion, 
Selah,"  in  Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  as  the  full  form,  signi- 
fying "  music,  strike  upt  — en  indication  that  the 
voices  of  the  choir  were  to  cease  while  the  instru- 
mciits  alone  came  in.  Hengutenberg  follows  Geaenius, 
l>e  Wette,  and  others,  in  the  rendering  ponw  /  out 
ivfers  it  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  under- 
»Uind8  it  of  the  silcn(«  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 
room  for  quiet  reflection.  If  this  were  the  case, 
Spliih  at  the  end  of  a  psalm  would  be  superfluous, 
■''he  same  meaning  of  pauae  or  end  is  arrived  at  by 
riirst  (^Handle,  s.  v.),  who  derives  Selnh  from  a  root 
HtD,  sAldh,  to  cut  off  (a  meaning  which  is  p«r* 
fet'tly  aibitrary),  whence  the  substantive  bO,  tt, 
which  with  H  pamgogic  becomtK  in  pause  H^O ;  a 
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form  which  is  without  pni-allel.  While  ef  ymolrgi^ts 
have  recourse  to  such  shifts  as  these,  it  can  scarctly 
be  expected  tl.at  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
will  be  evolved  by  their  investigations.  Indeed  the 
question  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever,  lierond 
the  fact  that  Selah  is  a  musicnl  term,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely  in  tlie 
dark  as  to  its  meaning.  Sommer  (Bibi.  Abfuatdi. 
i.  1-84 1  has  devoted  an  elaborate  discourse  to  its 
explanation.  Afler  observing  that  Selah  every- 
whei«  appears  to  mark  critical  moments  in  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  the 
music  was  employed  to  give  expression  to  the 
energy  of  the  poet's  sentiments  on  these  occasions, 
he  (p.  40)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  word 
is  used  "  in  those  passages  whei'e,  in  the  Temple 
Song,  the  choir  of  priests,  who  stood  opposite  to 
the  stage  occupied  by  the  Levites,  were  to  raise 
their  trumpets  (??D),  and  with  the  strong  tones 
of  this  insti-ument  mark  the  words  just  spoken,  and 
bear  them  upwards  to  the  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Pro- 
bably  the  Levite  minstrels  suppoi-ted  this  priestly 
intercessory  music  by  vigorously  striking  theii 
hoi  ps  aud  psalteries ;  whence  the  Greek  expression 
Sidyf/aXfjLa.  To  this  points,  moreover,  the  fullei 
direction,  '  Higgaion,  Selal) '  (Ps.  ix.  16)  ;  the  first 
word  of  which  denotes  the  whiiT  of  the  stringed 
instruments  (Ps.  xcii.  4),  the  other  the  raising  of 
the  trumpets,  both  which  were  here  to  sound 
together.  The  less  impoi-tant  Higgaion  fell  awav, 
when  the  expression  was  abbreviated,  and  SelaA 
alone  remained."  Dr.  Davidson  {Inti-od.  to  the 
0.  T.  ii.  248)  with  good  reason  rejects  this  ex- 
planation as  laboured  and  artificial,  though  it  is 
adopteu  by  Keil  in  Havernick's  Einleitung  (iii. 
r20-r29).  He  shows  that  iu  some  passages  (as 
Ps.  xxxii.  4,  5,  Iii.  -3,  Iv.  7,  8)  the  playing  of  the 
priests  on  the  trum|>ets  would  be  unsuitible,  and 
proposes  the  following  as  his  own  solution  of  the 
difhculty : — "  The  word  denotes  elevation  or  a$cent, 
i.  e.  loud,  clear.  The  music  which  commonly  ac- 
companied the  singing  was  sof\  and  feeble.  In  cases 
where  it  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly  during  the 
silence  of  the  song,  Selah  was  the  sign.  At  the  end 
of  a  vei-se  or  stiophe,  where  it  commonly  stands, 
the  music  may  have  readily  been  strongest  aud 
louaest."  It  may  be  remarked  of  this,  as  of  all  the 
other  explanations  which  have  been  given,  that  it 
is  mere  conjecture,  based  on  an  etymology  which, 
in  any  other  language  than  Hebrew,  would  at  once 
be  rejected  as  unsound.  A  few  other  opinions  may 
be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  suh> 
)ect.  Michaelis,  in  despair  at  being  unable  to  assign 
any  meaning  to  the  woid,  regarded  it  as  an  abbi(<- 
nation,  formed  by  taking  the  first  or  other  letters 
of  three  other  words  {Suppi.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.), 
though  he  declines  to  conjecture  what  these  ntay 
have  been,  and  rejects  at  once  toe  guess  of  Mei- 
bomius,  who  extracts  the  meaning  da  capo  from 
the  three  words  which  he  suggests.  For  other  ooih 
jectorea  of  this  kind,  see  Eidihom's  Bibiiothtk,  r. 
545.  Matthcaoo  was  of  opinion  that  the  pa^ 
sages  when  Selah  occurred  were  repented  eithei  by 
the  iDstrumeots  or  by  another  choir :  hence  he  took 
it  as  equal  to  ritamello.  Herder  regni-ded  it  at 
marking  a  change  of  key  ;  while  Paulus  Burgensia 
and  Schindler  assigned  to  it  no  meaning,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  an  enclitic  woid  used  to  fill  up  the  rem. 
Buxtorf  {Lex.  Hebr.)  derived  it  fitun  r6o,  $diiA, 
to  spread,  lay  low:  hence  iiied  as  a  *-gn  *o  lower 
tiie  Toioe,  like  piano.     In   Kirhhoni's  Biblintktk 
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{f.  550 J  it  in  Miijctsted  that  Solah  may  peihnpc 


m^iifj  «  scale  in  music,  cr  infli<"ate  n  rising  o 
falling  ii:  tlis  tone.  Koster  \?lnd.  und  Krit,  IH'M) 
WW  in  ir.  ciily  «  mark  to  indicate  the  Btiophical 
divinioiis  of  the  Psalms,  but  its  position  in  the 
middle  of  voi-scs  is  against  this  theory.  Augusti 
{Pract.  Eiiil.  in  d.  Ps.  p.  125)  thought  it  was  an 
exclamation,  like  hallelujah  I  and  the  same  view 
was  taken  by  the  late  Prof.  Lee  (Heb.  Gr.  §243,  2), 
who  cliisset  it  among  the  interjections,  and  remlei's 
it  praise  I     "  For  my  own  part,"  he  s.-iys,  "  1  be- 

lieTC  it  to  be  descended  from  the  root  ^\iO,    '  he 

blessed,'  &c.,  and  used  not  unlike  the  word  arncn, 
or  the  Josology,  among  oui-selves."  If  any  further 
infoi-mation  be  sought  on  this  hopeless  snbje<-t,  it 
miiy  !«  found  in  the  treatises  contained  in  Ugolini, 
vol.  xxii.,  in  Noldii is  (Concord.  Part.  Ann.  et  Vind. 
No.  1877),  in  SaalschvLtz  (/^«&r.  Poes.  p.  346 j,  and 
in  the  essny  of  Sommer  quoted  above.   [W.  A.  W.] 

SEL'ED  n|?D:  3a\<i5:  SaleS).  One  of  the 
ions  of  Naiiab,  a  descendant  of  Jeiulimeel  (1  Chr, 
ii.  W). 

SELEMI'A  {Salemia,.  One  of  the  fivo  men 
•'  readv  to  write  swiftly,"  whom  Esdras  was  com- 
nianrleil  to  take  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

SELEMI'AS  (2«\ffi'«s  =  om.  in  Vulg.).  Siie- 
I.KMIAH  of  the  sons  of  Baui  (1  Esd.  is.  34;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  39). 

RELET JCrA  (2eX«i5(te.o:  Seleucia)  was  prac- 
J<allv  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  as  Ostia  wiu  of 
Home.  Neapolis  of  Philippi,  Cenchreae  of  Corinth, 
^nd  the  Piraeus  of  Athens.  The  river  Orontes, 
atler  flowing  past  Antioch,  entered  the  sea  not 
far  from  Seleucia.  The  distance  between  the  two 
towns  was  about  16  miles.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  St.  Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas, 
sailed  fmm  Seleucia  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  | 
missionary  circuit  (Acts  xiii.  4j ;  and  it  is  almost 
cei-tain  that  he  landed  there  on  his  return  from 
it  (xiv.  26).  The  name  of  the  place  shows  at 
once  that  its  histor}'  was  connected  with  that 
line  of  Seleucidae  who  reigned  at  Antioch  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  (ji^eat  to  the  close  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  whose  dynasty  had  .so 
close  a  connexion  with  Jewish  annals.  This  strong 
I'ortreas  and  convenient  seaport  was  in  fact  con- 
•tinicted  by  the  first  Seleucus,  and  here  he  was 
buried.  It  retaine<l  its  impoi'tance  in  Roman  times, 
and  in  St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  18).  The  remains  are  nu- 
merous, the  most  considerable  being  an  immense 
excivation  ext«?nding  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
citv  to  the  scii:  but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are 
the  two  piers  of  the  old  harbour,  which  still  bear 
the  names  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  masonry 
continues  so  good,  that  the  idea  of  clearing  out  and 
repiiiring  the  harbour  has  recently  been  entertained. 
Accounts  of  Seleucia  will  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  by  General  Chesney, 
and  in  his  papeiv  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Yates 
ir  the  Museum  of  Ciissical  Antiquities.   [J.  S.  H.] 

SELEU'CUS(3*\€i'»coj:  Seleucus)  IV.  Philo- 
pntor,  "  king  of  Asia"  (2  Mace.  iii.  3),  that  is,  of 
the  provinces  included  in  the  Syrian  monarchy,  ac- 
cording to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Seleucidae,  even 
then  they  had  lost  their  footing  in  Asia  Minor 
'oomp.  1  Mace  viii.  6,  zi.  13.  xii.  39,  xiii.  32).  w.is 
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the  mn  and  successor  of  Antiochns  the  Great.  H« 
took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Magnesia  (n.C 
190),  and  three  years  afterwai-ds,  on  the  death  oi 
his  father,  ascended  the  throne.  He  seems  to  havg 
devoted  himself  to  strengthening  the  Syrian  ))Owt,r, 
which  had  been  broken  down  at  Magnt>sia,  seeking 
to  keep  on  good  tei-ms  with  fiome  and  Egypt  till  h« 
could  find  a  favourable  opportunity  for  war.  He 
was,  however,  munlered,  after  a  reign  of  twelve 
years  (u.C.  175),  by  Heliodorus,  one  of  his  own 
courtiei-s  [Heliodords],  "  neither  in  [sudden] 
anger  nor  in  battle"  (Dan.  li.  20,  and  leronio,  44 
loc.),  but  by  ambitious  treacheiy,  without  liav;if 
effected  anything  of  importance.  His  son  Deme- 
trius I.  Soter  [Demktrius],  whom  he  had  sent, 
while  still  a  boy,  as  hostage  to  liome,  after  a  series 
of  romimtic  adventures,  gained  the  crown  in  162  n.c. 
(1  Mace.  vii.  1:  2  Mace.  xiv.  1).  The  genei-al 
policy  of  Seleucus  towards  the  .lews,  like  that  of  his 
father  (2  Mace.  iii.  2,  3,  koI  ^f\(vKov),  was  con- 
ciliatory, as  the  possession  of  Palestine  was  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  prospect  of  an  Egyptian 
war ;  and  he  undertook  a  large  share  of  the  expeases 
of  the  Temple-sei-vice  (2  Mace.  iii.  3,  6).  On  one 
occasion,  by  the  false  representations  of  Simon, 
a  Jewish  officer  [SiMON  3],  he  was  induced  to 
make  an  attempt  to  carry  away  the  treasures  de- 
posited in  the  Temple,  by  means  of  tlie  same  Helio- 
dorus who  murdered  him.  The  attempt  signally 
failed,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  afterwards 
showed  any  resentment  ngain.st  the  Jews  (2  Mace, 
iv.  5,  6) ;  though  his  want  of  money  to  pay  the 
enormous  tribute  due  to  the  Romans  [Antiochus 
III.,  vol.  i.  p.  74]  may  have  compelled  him  to  raise 
exti-aordinary  revenues,  for  which  cause  he  is  de- 
scribed in  Daniel  as  "a  raiser  of  taxes"  (l>in.  xi. 

[B.  F.  W.] 

Shem  the  patiiarch  (Luke 


I.  c. ;  Liv.  xli.  19). 

SEM(3^/x:  Sem). 
iii.  36). 

SEMACHI'AH  (-in'SOD:  SajSaxfa;  Alex. 
"Sanax'tas :  Samachias).  One  of  the  sons  of  She- 
maiah,  the  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

SEM'EI  (2f/it«f :  Semei).  1.  Shimei  of  the 
sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33;  comp.  K^r.  x.  .33). 

2.  (^ffiftas.)  Shimei,  the  ancestor  of  Mordecai 
(E.sth.  xi.  2). 

3.  (2*M«*-)  The  father  of  Mattathins  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  26). 

SEMEL'LIUS  (3o/i€\\ioj :  ScAelUut).  Shim- 
SHAI  the  scribe  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  17,  25,  30;  comp. 
Ezr.  iv.). 

SEM'IS  (2e)u.«*j:  Semeis).  Shimei  the  levite 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  ix.  23 ;  cottp.  Ezr. 
X.  23). 

SEMITIC  LANGrAGES.  [Shemitic  Lan- 

GUAGE.S.] 

SENA' AH  (HNiD  :  2ooi/S,  :Zavaya :  Senaa), 
The  *'  children  of  Senaah  "  are  enumerated  amongst 
the  "  people  of  Israel "  who  returned  from  the  Cafi- 
tivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  35;  Keh.  vii.  38). 
In  >ieh.  iii.  3,  the  name  is  given  with  the  ailicle, 
has-Senaah. 

The  names  in  these  lists  are  mostly  those  of 
towns ;  but  Senaah  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  as  attached  to  a  town." 

The  Magdal-Senna,  or  "  great  Senna"  of  Eusebiui 
and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of  Jericho  (Onomast. 


The  rock  Senep  stl  1  .Sam.  xiv.  4  is  hardly  appropriate 
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•»8«an(»''^,  however,  IS  not  inappropriate  in  position,    the  equivalent  of  Sirion.      Which  of  thfte  is  tiK 


There  is  a  variation  in  the  numbers  given  b_v  Ezn 
and  Nrhemiah  ;  but  even  adopting  tlie  smaller  figure, 
it  is  difficult  to  understanil  how  the  people  of  Senaah 
•hould  have  been  so  much  more  namerou»  than  those 
uf  the  otiier  place's  in  the  catalogue.  Bertheau 
{F^xeg.  Htxndb.)  suggests  that  Sena»h  represents  not 


original  it  is  perhaj)s  impossible  now  to  decide. 
The  fonner  has  the  slight  considenition  ::i  itk 
favour,  th«t  the  Hivites  ai-e  specially  mentione<J  as 
"  under  Mount  Hei-mon,"  and  thus  maj  hav» 
been  connected  or  confounded  with  the  Perizzitrt; 
or  the  reatling  may  have  arisen  from  mere  caprice. 


a  single  place  but  a  dbtrict;  but  there  is  nothing '  as  that  of  the  Sam.  ver.  of  Deut.  iii.  9,  appears 
to  corroborate  this.  I  to  have  done.     [See  Samaritan  Pektatkcch, 

In  the  parallel  passages  of  1  Esdras  fiv.  23)  the  [  p.  1114.]  ro."! 

name  is  given  A  jJNAAS,aud  the  number  3330.    fG.!  I       „^,,»,  . 

SKN'EH  (n:D:  ^.y.i;  Alex,  omits:   L)\      SENNACH'EEIB   QnmD:    l«.ax.A 
The  name  of  oiie'of  the  two  isolated  rocks  which  '  ^"^^^XVP^^f^,  LXX. ;  2*v«x^p^».  Joseph. :  2a- 


8too<l  iu  the  "  passage  of  Michmash,"  at  the  time 
of  the  adventure  of  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer 
(I  Sim.  liv.  4).  It  was  the  southern  one  of  the 
two  (ver.  5),  and  the  nearest  to  Geba.  The  name 
in  Hebi-ew  means  a  "  tliom,"  or  thoni-bush,  and 
is  applied  elsewhere  only  to  the  memorable  thoni 
of  Uorel) ;  but  whether  it  refers  in  this  instance 
to  tiie  shajie  of  the  lock,  or  to  the  growth  o( seneh 
upon  it,  we  eumot  ascertain.  The  latter  is  more 
consistent  with  analogy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Josephus  {B.  J.  V.  2,  §1),  iu  describing  the  route 
of  Titus  fi-om  the  north  to  Jerusalem,  mentions  that 
the  last  encampment  of  his  army  was  at  a  spot 
"  whicli  iu  the  Jews'  tongue  is  called  the  valley  " 
or  {)erliaps  the  plain  "  of  thorns  (iKovOwy  aiiKuy), 
near  a  certain  village  called  Gahathsaoul^,"  ».  e. 
Gibeath  of  .Saul.  The  ravine  of  Michmash  is 
about  four  miles  from  the  hill  which  is,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  identified  with  Gibeah.  This 
distance  is  perhaps  too  gi-eat  to  suit  Josephus's  ex- 
piTjision  ;  still  the  point  is  worth  notice.  [G.] 

BENI'B  (T:b» :  iavflp :  Samr).  This  name 
occui-8  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  viz.  1  Chr.  v.  23,  and 
Ez.  xxvii.  5 ;  but  it  should  l>e  found  in  two  other 
passages,  in  each  of  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  above,  viz.  Deut.  iii.  9,  and 
Cant.  iv.  8.  In  these  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as 
Shesii;.  Even  this  slight  change  is  unfortunate, 
since,  as  one  of  the  few  Amorite  words  preserved,  the 
name  possesses  an  interest  which  should  have  pro- 
tected it  from  the  addition  of  a  single  letter.  It  is 
the  Amorite  name  for  the  mountain  in  the  north  of 
Palestine  which  the  Hebrews  called  Hermon,  and 
the  Phoenicians  SiRio.s ;  or  perhaps  it  was  rather 
the  name  for  a  portion  of  the  mountain  than  the 
whole.  In  1  Chr.  v.  23,  and  Cant.  iv.  8,  Hermon 
and  it  are  mentioned  as  distinct.  Abulfeda  (ed. 
Kohler,  p.  lt}4,  quoted  by  Gesenius)  reports  that 
the  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Damascus — that 
usually  denominate!  JcM  esh  Shurky,  «  the  Eiist 
Mountain  " — was  in  his  day  called  Sentr.  The  use 
of  the  woi^d  in  Ezekiel  is  singular.  In  describing 
Tyre  wri  should  natuially  expect  to  find  the  Pboe- 
nii'ian  niiiie  (Sirion)  of  the  mountain  employed, 
if  the  ordinary  Israelite  name  (Hermon)  were  dis- 
carded. That  it  is  not  so  may  show  that  in  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  the  name  of  .Senir  had  lost  its  ori- 
ginal significance  as  an  Amorite  name,  and  was  em- 
ployed without  that  restriction. 

The  Targum  of  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  v.  23  (ed.  Beck) 
renders  Senir  by  *T"ip  '*!t?^0  "VID,  rf  which  tha 
most  probable  'jranslation  is  *•  the  mountain  of  the 
plains  of  the  Pcrizzites."  In  the  edition  of  Wilkins 
Uie  Uxt  U  altered  to  MTB  npO  'D,  "  the  moun- 
Uin  that  corrupteth  fruits"  iu  agreement  with  tiic 
Turgumti  on  iHul.  iii.  9,  though  it  is  th«ie  givctt  as 


;X«^'/3oy,  Herod. :  Sennacherib)  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sai-gon.  [Sargon.]  His  name  in  the 
original  is  read  as  Tsin-akki-irib,  which  is  under- 
stood to  mean,  "  Sin  (or  the  Moon)  increases  bro- 
thers :"  an  indication  that  he  was  not  the  first-bom 
of  his  father.  The  LXX.  hare  thus  approoche<l 
much  more  nearly  to  the  native  articulation  than 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  having  kept  the  vowel-sonndj 
almost  exactly,  and  merely  changed  the  labial  at 
the  close  from  j9  to  fi.  Josephus  has  been  even 
more  eutirely  correct,  having  only  added  the  Greek 
nominatival  ending. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Sennacherib  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and  from  a 
circumstance  related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may  gather 
that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  tc 
the  crown  till  the  year  before  his  father's  death. 
Polyhistor  (following  Be.-'osus)  related  that  the  tri- 
butary kingdom  of  Babylon  was  held  by  a  brother 
— who  would  doubtless  be  an  elder  brother — of 
Sennacherib's,  not  long  before  that  jirince  came  to 
the  throne  (Beros.  Fr.  12).  Sennacherib's  brother 
was  succeeded  by  a  ceilain  Hagisa,  who  reigned 
only  a  month,  being  murdered  by  Merodach-Bal.n- 
dan,  who  then  took  the  throne  and  held  it  six 
months.  These  events  belong  to  the  year  B.C.  703, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  year  of  Sargon. 
Sennacherib  mounted  the  throne  B.C.  702.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt  at 
Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  aimy. 
Merodach-Baladan  ventui-ed  on  a  oattle,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  countrj'.  Sennacherib 
then  made  Belibus,  an  officer  of  his  court,  viceroy 
and,  quitting  Babylc.-.ia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
Ai-amaean  tribes  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
whence  he  carried  off  200,000  captives.  In  the 
ensuing  year  (B.C.  701)  he  made  war  upon  the 
independent  tribes  in  Mount  Z;igros,  and  penel  rated 
thence  to  Media,  where  he  reduced  a  portion  of  the 
nation  which  had  been  previously  independent.  In 
his  third  year  ( B.O.  700)  he  turned  his  arms  townrus 
the  west,  chastised  .Sidon,  took  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Aradus,  and  the  other  Pho«fnician  cities,  as  well  as 
fk)m  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged  and  ca]>tiirtx) 
Ascalon,  made  war  on  Egypt,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent on  Ethiopia,  took  Libnah  and  Lachish  on 
the  Egjptiaa  frontier,  and,  having  probably  con- 
cluded a  coBTention  with  his  chief  enemy,*  finally 
maix-hed  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  Heze- 
kiah,  apparently,  had  not  only  revolted  and  with- 
held his  tribute,  but  had  intemieddlMl  with  tlie 
ailairs  of  the  Philistian  cities,  and  given  his  support 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  influence  of  Assyria. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  «'  Sennacherib  came  up 
against  all   the  fenced  cities   of   Judah,   and   took 


•  Tbe  teprewlon  on  day  of  the  sea?  ofa  SabMn,  fooni 
In  Senaacberlb's  |>aUM«  at  Koyun|lk.  luul  (truUbly  bma 
•|i|M:iidcd  to  this  trcatjr. 
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tima"  (2  K  inli.  13).  There  can  b*"  no  doubt 
that  the  recr.rd  whirh  he  has  left  of  his  cnmpaign 
4gaiiist  "  Hiskiah  "  in  his  tliird  year,  is  the  war 
with  Hezckiah  so  briefly  touched  in  the  four  verses 
<t"this  chapter  (vei-s.  13-16).  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  compelled  to  make  a  most  humble  submission. 
He  agi-eed  to  boar  whatever  the  fiieat  King  laid 
upon  him  ;  and  that  monarch,  besides  carrying  off 
a  rich  lx>oty  and  more  than  200,000  captives, 
appointed  him  a  fixed  tribute  of  HOG  talents  of 
silver,  and  30  talents  of  gold.  He  albo  deprived 
him  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  territory, 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  petty  kings  of  Ashdod, 
Kkron,  and  Gaza.  Having  made  these  arrange- 
ments, he  left  Palestine  and  returned  into  his  own 
country. 

In  the  following  year  (B.C.  699),  Sennacherib 
invaded  Babylonia  for  the  second  time.  Merodach- 
Baladan  continued  to  have  a  party  in  that  country, 
ivhei-e  his  bi-otliers  still  i-esided  ;  and  it  may  lie 
8us[)ected  that  the  viceroy,  Belibus,  either  secretly 
favoured  his  cause,  or  at  any  rate  was  remiss  in 
opposing  it.  The  Assynan  monarch,  theiefore, 
took  the  field  in  person,  defeated  a  Chaldaean  chief 
who  had  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  banislied 
king,  expelled  the  king's  brothers,  and,  displacing 
Belibus,  put  one  of  his  own  sons  on  the  throne  in 
his  steiid. 

It  was  perhajB  in  this  same  year  that  Senna- 
cherib made  his  second  expedition  into  Palestine. 
Hezekiah  had  again  revolted,  and  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  Sennacherib  as  the  true  cause  of  the  Syrian 
troubles.  Instead,  tlierefore,  of  besieging  Jeru- 
salem, the  Assyrian  king  marched  past  it  to  the 
Kgyptian  frontier,  attacked  once  more  Lachish  and 
Libnah,  but  apparently  failed  to  take  them,  sent 
messengei-s  from  the  former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xviii.  17),  and  on  their  return  without  his  submis- 
sion wrote  him  a  threatening  letter  (2  K.  xix.  14), 
while  he  still  continued  to  press  the  war  against 
Egypt,  which  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  Tir- 
haiiah,  king  of  Etliiopia  (ib.  ver.  9).  Tirhakah 
was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  but  pro- 
bably had  not  yet  united  his  troops  with  theirs, 
when  an  event  occun'ed  which  relieved  both  Egypt 
md  Judaea  from  their  danger.  In  one  night  the 
Assyrians  lost,  either  by  a  pestilence  or  by  some 
more  awful  maiiifesfcition  of  divine  power,  185,000 
men !  The  camp  immediately  broke  up — the  king 
fled — the  Egyptians,  naturally  enough,  as  the  de- 
struction happened  upon  their  borders,  ascribed  it  to 
their  own  gods,  and  made  a  boast  of  it  centiiiies  after 
(Herod,  ii.  141).  Sennacherib  reached  his  capital 
in  safety,  and  was  not  deten-ed,  by  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  his  aims,  from  engaging 
in  other  wars,  though  he  seems  thenceforward  to 
have  carefully  avoided  Palestine.  In  his  fifth  year 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  ai.d  Media;  after 
which,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year,  he  was 
engaged  in  wai-s  with  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  From 
this  point  his  annals  fail  us. 

Sennacherib  reigned  twenty-two  years.  The  date 
cf  his  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to 
B.C.  702,  the  fii-st  year  of  Belibus  or  Elibus.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  marked  in  the  same  document 
by  the  accession  of  Asai-idanus  (Esar-Haddon)  to  the 
Lhrone  cf  Babylon  in  B.C.  680.  The  monuments  are 
m  exact  conformity  with  these  dates,  for  the  22nd 

■>  It  has  been  stated  that  in  1861  the  French  occupants  of 
Vyna  destroyed  this  tablet,  and  replaced  it  by  an  InK-rip- 
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year  of  Sennacherib  has  been  found  u]od  tliero, 
while  they  have  not  furnished  any  notix  fa  Uit«i 
year. 

It  is  imjossible  to  reconcile  thes«  dates  with  the 
chronology  ot  H'zeKiah  s  reign,  ascording  to  th« 
numbers  of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  Those  num 
bers  assign  to  Hezekiah  the  space  between  B.C.  726 
and  B.C.  697.  Consequently  the  fii-st  invasion  rl 
Sennacherb  falls  into  Hezekiah's  ticenty-svcinth 
year  instvad  of  his  fourteenth,  as  stcted  in  2  K. 
xviii.  13,  and  Is.  xxxvi.  1.  Various  solutions  have 
been  proposed  of  this  difficulty.  According  to  some, 
there  has  been  a  dislocation  as  well  as  an  altei°ation 
of  the  text.  Originally  the  words  ran,  "  Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  He.w- 
kiah,  that  the  king  of  Assyria  [Sargon],  came  up 
against  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah."  Then  followed 
ch.  XX.  (Is.  xxxviii.) — "  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah 
sick  unto  death,"  &c. ;  after  which  came  the  nar- 
rative of  Sennacherib's  two  invasions.  [See  Heze- 
kiah.] Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  year  hai 
been  altered  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  and  Is.  xxxri.  1,  by  a 
scribe,  who,  referring  the  narrative  in  ch.  xx.  (Is. 
xxxviii.)  to  the  period  of  Sennacherib's  first  inva- 
sion, concluded  'from  xx.  6)  that  the  whole  hap- 
pened in  Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year  (Hawiinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  note  -),  and  therefor-e 
boldly  changed  "  twenty-seventh"  into  *'  four- 
teenth." 

Sennacherib  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
fii^st  who  fixed  the  seat  of  government  pennanently 
at  Nineveh,  which  he  cju'efully  rep;iiied  andadonied 
with  splendid  buildings.  His  greatest  work  is  the 
grand  palace  at  Koyunjik,  which  covered  a  sj>ace  of 
above  eight  aa'es,  and  was  adorned  throughout  with 
sculptures  of  finished  execution.  He  built  also,  or 
i-epaired,  a  second  palace  at  Nineveh  on  the  mound 
of  Nebbi  Yunus,  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  channel 
by  an  embankment  of  brick,  restoi-ed  the  ancient 
aqueducts  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  gave  to 
Nineveh  that  splendour  which  she  thenceforth  re- 
tained till  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  He  also  erected 
monuments  in  distant  countries.  It  is  his  memorial 
which  still  remains  •>  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el- 
Kclb  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  side  by  side  with  an 
inscription  of  Rameses  the  Great,  recording  his  con- 
quests six  centuries  earlier. 

Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  brief  statement  of  Scripture,  that  "  9i 
he  was  worehipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  (?),  hi» 
god,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him 
with  the  swoi-d,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ar- 
menia "  (2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  It  is  curious 
that  Moses  of  Chorene  and  Alexander  Polyhis*or 
should  both  call  the  elder  of  these  two  sons  by  a 
different  name  (Ardumazanes  or  Ai-gamozauus) ; 
and  it  is  still  more  curious  that  Abydenus,  who 
generally  drew  from  Berosus,  should  interpose  a  king 
Nergilus  between  Sennacherib  and  Adrammelech, 
and  make  the  latter  be  slain  by  Esarhaddon  (Eiiseb. 
Chr,  Can.  i.  9  ;  comp.  i.  5,  and  see  also  Mos.  Chor. 
Arm.  Hist.  i.  22).  Moses,  on  the  contrary,  confirms 
the  escape  of  both  brothers,  and  mentions  the  parts 
of  Annenia  where  they  settled,  and  which  were 
afterwards  peopled  by  their  descendants.    [G.  R.] 

SEN'UAH  (nN^:p  :  'Ao-oytJ:  Senna).  Pro- 
perly Hassenuah,  with  the   def.  article.    A  Ben- 

lion  In  their  own  honour;  but  such  an  act  of  bartarisip 

seeiDfi  scarcely  possible  in  the  nineteenth  oenturv 
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junit«,  the  father  of  Judah,  who  Mnto>  second  over 
the  city  after  the  return  nom  Babyloo  (Neh.  xi. 
9).  Ill  1  Chr.  ix.  7,  "Judah  the  son  of  Senuah" 
b  "  Ilodariah  the  son  of  Hasenuah." 

SEO'RIM  (Onyb:  2€«pjV;  Ahx.  -ituply. 
Seorim).  The  chief  of  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  priests  instituted  bjr  r*avid  ( 1  Chr. 
xiiv.  8;. 

SE'PHAR  OQD:  2a<>i;/><(;  Alex,  ^uxpvpi: 
Sephar).  It  is  written,  after  th;  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan,  "  and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha 
a».thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east" 
(Gen.  X.  30).  The  immigration  of  the  Joktanites 
was  probably  from  west  to  east,  as  we  have  shown  in 
Arabia,  MK8HA,&c^and  they  occupied  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  undoubted 
i<lenti<ications  of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with 
their  Joktanite  originals  are  included  within  these 
limits,  and  point  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern  boundaiy. 
There  appeai-s  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient 
•ea-|X)rt  town  called  Dhafari  or  Zafari,  and  Dhafdr 
ir  Zafar,  without  the  inflexional  termination,  repre- 
sents the  Biblical  site  or  district:  thus  the  etymo- 
logy is  sufficiently  near,  and  the  situation  exactly 
agrees  with  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  Sephar 
of  Genesis.  But  the  etymological  Htness  of  this  site 
opens  out  another  question,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
no  less  than  four  places  beaiing  the  same  name, 
besides  several  others  bearing  names  that  are  merely 
variations  fi-om  the  same  root.  The  fi-equent  re- 
cun-ence  of  these  variations  is  curious  ;  but  we  need 
only  here  concern  ourselves  with  the  four  first 
named  places,  and  of  these  two  only  are  important 
to  the  subject  of  this  article.  They  are  of  twofold 
importance,  as  bearing  on  the  site  of  Sephar,  and  as 
being  closely  connected  with  th-;  ancient  history  of  the 
Joktanite  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  kingdom 
founded  by  the  tribes  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan. The  following  extracts  will  put  in  a  clear 
light  what  the  best  .Arabian  writers  themselves  say 
on  the  sr.bject.  The  first  is  from  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Arabic  Lexicons : — 

"  Dhafari   (j\iio)   is  a   town   of  the   Yemen ; 

one  says.  He  who  enters  Dhafari  learns  the  Him- 
yeritic  .  .  ,  Es-Sdghinee  says,  •  In  the  Yemen  are 
four  places  every  one  of  which  is  called  DhafSri ; 
two  cities  and  two  fortresses.  The  two  cities  are 
I)liafdri-1-Hakl,  near  ^an'i,  two  days'  joumey  from 
it  on  the  south ;  and  the  Tubbaas  lised  to  abide 
there,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  San'k  [itself].  In 
relation  to  it  is  called  the  onyx  of  Dhafdri.  (Ibn- 
E»-Sikkeet  says  that  the  onyx  of  Dhafdri  is  so 
called  in  relation  to  Dhafdri'-Asad,  a  city  in  the 
Yemen.)  Another  is  in  the  Yemen,  near  Mirbdt, 
in  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Dhafdri-s-SdhiV  [that  is,  of  thi  sea- 
coastl,  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called  the  Kust-Dha- 
fiiri  [either  oostus  or  aloes-wood],  that  is,  the  wood 
with  which  one  fumigates,  because  it  is  brought 
Ikitiier  from  India,  and  from  it  to  [the  mt  of]  the 
Vm<?n  '  .  ,  .  And  it  Vdkoot  meant,  for  he  aaid, 
'  Dhafari  ...  is  a  city  in  the  extremity  of  the 
Yemen,  near  to  Esh-Shihr.'   As  to  the  two  fortraaaes. 
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one  of  them  is  a  fortress  on  the  south  of  San'il,  two 
days'  joumey  from  it,  in  the  country  of  [the  tril* 
of]  Benoo-Murad,  and  it  is  called  Dhafari-I-Wfjli- 
yeyn  [that  is,  of  the  Two  Valleys].  It  is  also  called 
Dhafari-Zeyd  ;  and  another  is  on  the  north  thereof, 
also  two  days'  joumey  from  it,  in  the  countiy  ot 
Hemdan,  and  is  called  Dhafari-dh-Dhahir "  (Ja/- 
el-'Aroos,  MS.,  s.v.).* 

Yakoot,  in  his  Homonymous  Dictionary  f^EU 
Mushtarnk,  s.  v.)  says : — "  Dhafari  is  a  celebrated 
city  in  the  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Yemen, 
between  'Oman  and  Mirbit,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  India :  I  have  been  infoimed  of  this  by  one  who 
has  seen  it  prosperous,  abounding  in  gowl  things 
It  is  near  Esh-Shihr.  Dhafari -2Ceyd  is  a  fortress  in 
the  Yemen  in  the  territory  of  Habb :  and  Dhafdri 
is  a  city  near  to  San'i,  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called 
the  Dhafari  onyx ;  in  it  w.is  the  abode  of  the 
kings  of  Himyer,  and  of  it  was  said.  He  who  enters 
Dhafari  learns  the  Hiniyeritic ; — and  it  is  said  that 
Sanli  itself  is  Dhafitri." 

Lastly,  in  the  Geographical  Dictionary  called  the 
Mardsid,  which  is  ascribed  to  Ydkoot,  we  read,  s.  v. 
"Dhafdin:  two  cities  in  the  Yemen,  one  of  them 
near  to  San'll,  in  relation  to  which  is  called  the 
Dhiifdri  onyx :  in  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  kinjjs 
of  Himyer;  and  it  is  said  that  Dhafdri  is  the  dty 
of  San'i  itself.  And  Dhafari  of  this  day  is  a  city 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  India,  between  it  anil 
Mirbdt  are  five  parasangs  of  the  territories  of  Ksh- 
Shihr,  [and  it  is]  near  to  Suhdr,  and  Mirbdt  is  the 
other  anchorage  besides  Dhaferi.  Fi-ankincense  is 
only  foimd  on  the  mountain  of  Dhafi^i  of  Lsh- 
Shihr." 

These  extracts  show  that  the  city  of  Dhafaii 
near  San'k  was  veiy  little  known  to  the  writei-s, 
and  that  little  only  by  tradition ;  it  was  even  sup- 
posed to  be  tlie  same  as,  or  another  name  for, 
San'k,  and  its  site  had  evidently  fallen  into  oblivion 
at  their  day.  But  the  sea-port  of  this  name  was  a 
celebiat»i  city,  still  flourishing,  and  identified  on 
the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  M.  Kresnel  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  city,  and  not  the 
western  one,  was  the  Himyerite  capital ;  and  cer- 
tainly his  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  most 
of  the  facts  that  have  been  bi  ought  to  light. 
Niebuhr,  however,  mentions  the  ruins  of  Dhafdri 
near  Yereem,  which  would  be  those  of  the  western 
city  (Deter.  206).  While  Dhatdri  is  often  men- 
tioned as  the  capital  in  the  histoiT  of  the  Him- 
yerite kingdom  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  fxissim),  it  was 
also  in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  the  seat  ol 
a  Christian  Church  (Philosturgius,  JJut.  EccUs. 
iii.  4). 

But,  leaving  this  curious  point,  it  remains  to 
give  what  is  known  respecting  Dhaldri  the  sea- 
port, or  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  call  it, 
after  the  usual  pronunciation,  Zafdr.  All  the  evi- 
dence is  clearly  in  favour  of  this  site  lieing  that  of 
the  Sephar  of  the  Bible,  and  the  idcntifiaition  has 
aw-oniingly  been  generally  aooepted  by  critics.  More 
accurately,  it  ap})ears  to  preserve  the  name  mentionwl 
in  (ien.  x.  30,  and  to  be  in  the  district  anciently  so 
named.  It  is  sitiute  on  the  coast,  in  the  province  of 
Hndramlwt,  and  near  to  the  district  which  ailjoins 
that  province  on  the  east,  called  FJth-Shihr  (or  cs 
M.  hresnel  says  it  is  pronounced  in  tlie  modeiTi 
Himyeritic  Shhir).     Welbted  says  of  it,  "  Doliir  if 


■  Abu-I-FIdi  has  follen  Into  «n  atnant  trror  bi  bis  I  ulie.  by  «iippn«tn(  thai  the  Inland  town,  whlcn  \m  placM 
Ctrgraphy.  notle.^  by  M.  FVrwnel  (/J».  Utbt,  p.  B'.T).  only  twriity-luur  leagTM  frma  San**,  wm  urlirtaaUj  ir- 
He  eQil<«<-onrs  U>  prove  that  U  ;  two  'UXixH  weiw  onljr  I  Uw  i 
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(itiiatnl  beneath  a  lotty  mountain''  (ii.  453).  In 
*he  Mifdsid  it  u  snid,  ns  we  hnre  Heen,  timt  frank- 
incense (in  the  author's  time)  w«»  found  only  in 
the  "  moiintrtin  of  Dhafiiri ;"  and  Niehuhr  (^Descr. 
248)  savs  that  it  ejijwiis  the  best  fi-aniiiiicen«e. 
M.  Kresnol  pivts  almost  all  thiit  is  known  of  the 
present  stite  of  this  old  site  in  his  Lctt'fM  siir 
r Hist,  dcs  Arnbes  avant  r  fslamisme  (V«.  Lettre, 
Jonrn.  Asiat.  Hi.*  s^rie,  tome  v.).  Zaf&r,  he  tells 
US,  pronoiinctnl  by  the  modern  inhabitants  "  !sf6r," 
is  now  the  name  of  a  scries  of  villages  situate 
6om;  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to 
th-*  shore,  of  (he  Indian  Ocean,  between  Mirbdt 
ani  li'as-Sajir,  extending  a  distance  of  two  days' 
journey,  or  17  or  18  hours,  from  east  to  west. 
I'nxieeiiing  lu  tnis  direction,  those  near  the  shore 
»M  named  Tiikuh,  Ed-I)ahdreez,  Kl-Iielced,  Kl- 
Hafeh,  Saldhah,  ;ind  Awkad.  The  fiist  four  are 
on  tlie  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a  small  dis- 
t;ince  Irom  it.  Kl-Beleetl,  othei-wise  called  Hiukdm, 
is,  in  M.  Kresnel's  opinion,  the  ancient  Zatar.  It 
is  in  ruins,  but  ruins  that  attest  its  former  pros- 
perity. The  inhabifcuits  were  celebmted  for  their 
hospitiility.  There  are  now  only  three  or  four 
inhabited  houses  in  Kl-Beleed.  It  is  on  a  small 
l)eninsula  lying  between  the  ocean  and  a  bay,  and 
the  port  is  on  the  land  side  of  the  town.  In  the 
present  day,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year, 
at  least  iit  low  tide,  the  b:iy  is  a  lake,  and  the 
|)eninsula  an  isthmus,  but  the  lake  is  of  sweet 
water.  In  the  rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  spring, 
it  is  a  gulf,  of  sweet  water  at  low  tide  and  of  salt 
v;ater  at  high  tide. 

The  classical  writers  mention  Sapphar  metropolis 
llairipipa  jttrjTpdiroA.tj)  or  Saphar  (in  Anon,  Pcripl. 
p.  274),  in  long.  88°,  lat.  14°  30',  according  to 
I'tol.,  the  capital  of  the  Sappharitae  (SaTi^apirat), 
placed  by  Ptol.  (vi.  6.  §25)  near  the  Homeritae ; 
but  their  accounts  are  obscure,  and  probably  from 
hearsay.  In  later  times,  as  we  have  already  said, 
it  wiis  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Chunh :  one  of 
thi«e  which  were  founded  a.d.  343,  by  pei-mis- 
5ion  of  the  reigning  Tubbaa,  in  DhafAri  (written 
Tapharon,  Tdipapov,  by  Philostorgiiis,  Hist.  Eccles. 
iii.  4),  in  'Aden,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
(julf.  The<)philus,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy 
by  oixler  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  effect  this 
pui-pose,  was  the  firet  bishop  (Caussin,  i.  Ill 
(«<]q.).  In  the  reign  of  Abrahah  (a.d.  537-570) 
S.  Gregentius  was  bishop  of  these  churches,  having 
been  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (of.  autho- 
rities cited  by  Caussin,  i.  142-5).  [E.  S.  P.] 

SEPHA'RAD  ("I^QD  ;   Targ.  K^PDDK,  ».  «. 

I=pania :  toss  'E<ppaBa,  in  both  MSS. :  in  Bosporo). 
A  name  which  occurs  in  Obad.  ver.  20  only,  as 
tliat  of  a  place  in  which  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
were  then  held  in  captivity,  and  whence  they  were 
to  return  to  possess  the  cities  of  the  south. 

Its  situation  hiis  always  been  a  matter  of  un- 
cmtainty,  and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  he 
i>etth>d. 

{\.)  The  i-eading  of  the  LXX.  given  above,  and 
followed  by  the  Arabic  Vei-sion,  is  probably  a  mere 
conjecture,  though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  foiin 
ot'  the  name  in  the  then  oiiginal,  viz.  Sepharath.  In 
.hroms's  copy  of  the  LXX.  it  appears  to  have  been 
EiKppinn,  since  {Comm.  in  At)d.)  he  rendei-s  their 
vei-sion  of  the  veree  transmii/ratio  lerxisalem  usque 
Eupkrathem.  This  is  certainly  extremeiy  ingenious, 
but  will  hai'dly  hold  water  when  we  turn  it  bsick 
bto  H«br«w. 
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f2.)  The  re.'iding  of  the  Vulgate,  fimtpirM,*-  y-m 
adoptml  hy  .Jerome  from  his  .Jewish  instrticlor,  wlu 
considered  it  to  l)e  "  the  pl.K'e  to  which  Hadiinn  liarl 
transported  the  captives  from  .Ieru«l^n»  "  '  Co-.nm 
in  Alidiam).  This  iijtpr)iietJition  Jerome  lid  not 
accept,  but  preferred  rather  to  treat  ."^epharwl  u» 
connected  with  a  similjir  .•\R'«yri!ir  woid  signi- 
fying a  •'  boundary,"  ind  to  considtr  the  pngsnte 
as  denoting  the  dispei'sion  of  the  Jews  i:;to  al. 
regions. 

We  have-tw  mear.s  of  knowing  to  which  Bospoi  ri 
Jerome's  teacher  alluded — the  Cimmerian  or  the 
Thi-acian.  If  the  foimer  (Strait  of  yetii-kalr), 
which  was  in  Iberia,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
Kabbi,  as  ignorant  of  geogi-aphy  outside  the  Holy 
Lind  as  most  of  his  brethren,  confounded  it  with 
Iberia  in  Spain,  and  thus  agieed  with  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  us. 
If  the  latter  (.Strait  of  Constantinople),  then  h* 
may  be  taken  as  confirming  the  most  modern  opin- 
ion (notced  below),  that  Sephaiad  was  Saidis  in 
Lydia. 

The  Targum  Jonathan  (see  above)  and  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  and  from  them  the  modem  Jew.<, 
interpret  Sepharad  as  Spain  (Isp.imia  and  Ispania), 
one  common  variation  of  whioh  name,  llesjwrii 
{Diet,  of  Geogr.  i.  10746),  does  ceiti\inly  bear  con- 
siderable i-e8€mblance  to  Sepharad ;  and  so  deeply 
has  this  taken  root  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Spanish  Jews,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two  great 
sections  into  which  the  Jewish  nation  is  divided, 
are  called  by  the  Jews  themselves  the  Sephardim, 
Gei-man  Jews  being  known  as  the  Ashkenazim. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  either  of  these  can 
be  the  ti-ue  explanation  of  Sepharad .  The  prophecy 
I  of  Obadiah  has  eveiy  appearance  of  referring  to  the 
destruction  of  Jeiusalein  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Jews  had 
been  at  that  early  date  transported  to  Spain. 

(3.)  Othera  have  suggested  the  iilentity  of  Sepha- 
rad with  Sipphara  in  Mesopotamia,  but  that  is  raort 
probably  Sepharvaim. 

(4.)  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  in 
the  cuneifoi-m  Pei-sian  inscriptions  of  Naksh-i- 
Rtistum  and  Beliiatun  ;  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic 
nations  given  by  Niebuhr  {Reiseh.  ii.  pi.  31 ).  In  th< 
latter  it  occui-s  between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Cappa- 
docia)  and  Ta  UNA  (Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the  fii^st 
to  piopose  the  identification  of  this  with  Sepharad, 
and  subsequently  it  was  suggested  by  Lassen  that 
S  Pa  Ra  D  was  identical  with  Sardis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lydia.  This  identification  is  approval 
of  by  Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey  (Tntrod.  ti 
Obad.  p.  232,  note,  also  245).  In  support  of  this, 
Fiiret  (Handxb.  ii.  95rt)  points  out  that  Antigonu-. 
(cir.  B.C.  320)  may  very  probably  have  taken  some 
of  his  Jewish  captives  to  Sardis  ;  but  it  is  more  con- 
sistent with  the  apparent  date  of  Obadiah's  pro- 
phecy to  believe  that  he  is  referring  to  the  event 
mentioned  by  Joel  (iii.  6),  when  "  children  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  were  sol  1  to  the  "'  sons  of 
the  Javanim  "  (lonians),  which — as  the  fii'st  caj>- 
tivity  that  had  befallen  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
a  transportation  to  a  strange  land,  and  that  beyond 
the  sea — could  haixlly  fail  to  make  an  endu>-ing 
impression  on  the  nation. 

(5.)  Ewald  {Propheten,  i.  404)  considers  that 
Sepharad  has  a  connexion  with  Zarephath  in  the 


»  Obtained  by  taking  the  preP.xed  preposition  ae  pari 
of  the  name— ^^t3D3 ;  and  at  the  sane  Uin«  rejectinn 
tbefisalD. 
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prweding  mise;  ami  while  .lepn-cating  tit  "  pene  I 
•.i-atioii"   of  those  who  have  discovered  the  naiiip 


ia  a  i-uneiform  inscription,  sug^este  that  the  true 
reading  is  iSepharain,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  a  place  thi-ee  hours  from  Akka,  i.  e.  doubtless 
the  modem  Sfiefa  '  Oiwtr,  a  place  of  much  ancient 
repute  and  veneration  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
(see  Zua-,  tijte  tfl  Pai-chi,"^  428)  ;  but  it  is  not 
obvious  how  a  residence  within  the  H0I7  Land  c:m 
have  been  spoken  of  as  a  captivity,  and'  ther«  are 
ODrisiderable  diHerences  in  the  form  of  the  two  names. 
(6.)  Michaelis  {Snppl.  No.  1778)  has  devoted 
come  space  to  this  name  ;  and,  among  other  conjec- 
tui^,  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  "  .Si)artans"  of 
1  Mace.  xii.  15  are  accurately  "  .'^pharadites." 
This  suggestion,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
ftooil  the  test  of  later  investigation.  [See  Spar- 
lANS.J  ["G.] 

SEPHARVA'IM   fD.'nSp :     SfT-^apuoat^, 
*Eir(^jpowat>t :  Sepharvaim)  is  mentioned  by  Sen- 
n:ichprib  in  his  letter  to  Hczekiah  as  a  city  whose 
king  hat!  been  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians  (2  K. 
<ix.  18;  Is.  xxxvii.  13;  comp.  2  K.  xviii.  34).     It 
IS  coupled  with  Hena  and  Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were 
towns   on  the  Euphrat^  above  Babylon.     Again, 
it  is  mentioned,   in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  as  one  of  the 
places  from  which  colonists  were   transpoiied    to 
}K-opie  the  desolate  Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  had 
lieen  carrie<l  into  captivity,  where  it  is  again  joined 
with    Ava,    and    also  with  Cuthjih  and    Babylon. 
'ITiese  indications  are  enough  to  justify  us  in  identi- 
fying the  place  with  the  famous  town  of  Sippara, 
on    the    Eiiphiutes   above  Babylon   (Ptol.  v.   IS), 
which  was  near  the  site  of  the  modem    Mosnib. 
Sip[«iTi  was   mentioned  hj  Berosus  as  the   placr 
where,  according  to  him.  Xithrus  for  Naih)  buried 
the  records  of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge,  and  from  which  his  posterity  recovered 
them  afterwai-ds  ( Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  ii.  p.  501,  iv. 
p.  280).     Abydenus   calls   it  ■ir6\iv  ^tinrapriyeiv 
( F'.  9),  and  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  excavated  a 
vast  lake  in  its  vicinity  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
I'liny  s«-«ns  to  intend  the  same  place  by  his  "  oj>- 
pida  Hipparenoi-um  "»— whei-e,  accoi-ding  to  him, 
Wits  a  great  s«it  of  the  Chaldaic  learning  (H.  N. 
vi.  30).     The  plui-al  fonn  here  used  by  Pliny  may 
!«  comparwl  with  the  dual  form  in  use  among  the 
Jews  ;  and  the  explanation  of  both  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fHct  that  there  were  two  Sippai-as,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  river.     Berosus  called  Sippara,  "  a  city 
'  !  the  sun"  {'HXlov  wSKtv] ;  and  in  the  in-icriptions 
I   beai-8  the  same  title,  being  calle<l    Tsipar  sha 
Sliamas,  or  "  Sippaia  of  the  S^un" — the  sun  being 
the  chief  object  of  worahip  there.     Hence  the  Se- 
plian-itcs  are  said,  in  2  K.  xvii.  31,  to  have  "  burnt 
their   children    in   the   fire  to   Adrammelech  and 
Aiiammplech,  the  gods  of  Sephari-aim  " — these  two 
distinct  deities   representing  i-espectively  the  mak 
uid  female  jmwei-s  of  the  sun,  as  Lunus  and  Luna 
r?pre«ente<l  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the  moon 
among  the  Komans.  [G.  H.] 

SEPHE'LA  (^  ^t<^Ka^.  Sepkela).  The  Greek 


»  IVhen  riiny  pl:icr«  Hippara  or  Sippara  on  the  N»r- 
rnKiini  (.\a)ir  Aijam).  intliiid  of  on  tfie  Kiipfiratei,  hU 
r»>f.rptici.  Is  to  the  artiflcinl  cliannel,  which  branched  off 
fn.Q  tin-  Kuptinitex  si  Sipiiara.  and  led  to  the  great  loAe 
(Cd-ilJ  K*23{<)  exravaU'd  by  Neh^chadnexxar.  Abydentu 
■.•«11.<J  tl.i.s  branch  -  AnKanua"  ('ApaxowK).  Ar  Mam 
Vr  1(1) 

t  So  fcbuoUtte  H  this  OMge,  that  on  the  <lng]«  o«a- 
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fonn  of  th?  ancient  wonl  has-S/iifelM  (n^Btrrty, 
the  native  name  for  the  southern  division  of  th^ 
low-lying  flat  district  which  intervenes  between  th 
central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  other  aud  northem  portion  of  which 
was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  through- 
out the  topographical  records  of  Joshua,  the  his- 
torical works,  and  the  toj)ographical  passiiges  in  the 
Prophets;  always  with  the  article  prefixed,  and 
always  denoting  the  same  region  •»  (Deut.  i.  7  ;  Josh, 
ix.  1,  X.  40,  xi.  2,  16a,  xii.  8,  xv.  33;  Judg.  i.  9; 
1  K.  X.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28  ;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  27. 
xxvi,  10,  xxviii,  18;  Jer.  xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44,  xxxiii 
13;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii.  7).  In  each  of  the* 
passages,  however,  the  word  is  treated  in  the  A.  V. 
not  as  a  proper  name,  analogous  to  the  Campigna, 
the  Wolds,  the  Carse,  but  as  a  mere  appellative, 
and  rendered  "  the  vale,"  "  the  valley,"  "  tlie 
plain,"  "  the  low  plains,"  and  "  the  low  country." 
How  desti-uctive  this  is  to  the  force  of  the  narrative 
may  be  realized  by  imagining  what  confusion  would 
be  caused  in  the  translation  of  an  English  historicil 
work  into  a  foreign  tongue,  if  such  a  name  as  "The 
Downs  "  were  rendered  by  some  general  tei  m  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  district  in  the  countiy  of 
similar  formation.  Fortunately  the  Book  of  Macca- 
bees haa  redeemed  our  Vereion  from  the  charge  of 
having  entirely  suppressed  this  interesting  name. 
In  1  Mace.  xii.  38  the  name  Sephela  is  found, 
though  even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which  was 
att-iched  to  it  in  Hebrew,  and  still  accompanies  it  in 
the  Greek  of  the  passage. 

Whether  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  the  shape  in  which  the  Israelite*  encoun- 
tered it  on  entering  the  country,  or  modified  so  as 
to  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root  thafal,  and  thus 
(according  to  the  constant  tendency  of  language 
bring  it  into  a  form  intelligible  to  Hebrew-s — we 
shall  probably  never  know.  The  root  to  which  it 
is  related  is  in  common  use  both  in  Hebrew  and 
A  rabic.  In  the  latter  it  has  originated  more  than 
one  proper  name-  as  Mespila,  now  known  as 
Koyunjik;  el-Mesfale,  one  of  the  quaite:-s  of  the 
city  of  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  203,  4)  ;  and 
Seville,  originally  Hi-spalis,  probably  so  called  fmm 
its  wide  plain  (Arias  Moutano,  in  Foj^  Handbook 
of  Spain). 

The  name  Shefelah  is  retained  in  the  old  vei-sion.i, 
even  those  of  the  Sjimaritans,  and  K'abbi  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as  the  11th  century 
A.D.).  It  was  actually  in  use  down  to  the  5th 
century.  Eusebius,  and  af\er  him  Jerome  ( Onoinast. 
"  Sephela,"  and  Comm.  on  Obad.),  distinctly  state 
that  "  the  region  round  Eleutheropolis  on  the  north 
and  west  was  so  called."  «  Aud  a  careful  investi- 
gation might  not  improbably  discover  the  name 
still  lingering  about  its  ancient  home  even  at  the 
present  day. 

No  definite  limits  are  mentioned  to  tlie  Shefelah, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list 
of  .loehua  (xv.  33-47)  it  contains  43  "  cities,"  ns 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages  de- 
pendent on  them.    Of  these,  as  for  as  our  know> 


sion  where  It  is  used  witbont  the  arttrlo  (Jo»h.  xl.  l«fr) 
It  evidently  doe*  not  denote  the  Teflon  referred  lo 
above,  but  the  plains  aurroundlDg  the  niuunuina  oi 
hlplirnlm. 

*  In  hia  mnment  on  Obadlah.  St.  Jcn«ie  appearx  m 
citind  it  to  Lydita  luul  Kniniatis-Nli-cpoiU;  aiid  at  ihk 
•anie  time  ti.  extend  ShatVn  •••  far  sculh  a*  lu  toclode  -^ 
ltilli>tiiM<  fltii-^. 
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Mge  (trails  us,  the  most  nortliern  was  Ekron,  t'l* 
tiMkit  southern  Gnza.  and  the  most  western  Nczib 
(about  7  mile*  N.N.W.  of  Hebron).  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  towns,  hovever,  were  situated  not  in 
the  plain,  nor  even  on  the  western  slopes  ot  the 
ceiiti-al  mountj\ins,  but  in  the  mountains  themselves. 
[Jakmuth;  Keilah  ;  Nkzib,  &<;.]  This  seems 
to  show  either  that  on  the  ancient  principle  of 
dividing  ♦enitory  one  district  might  intrude  into 
the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
that,  as  already  suggested,  the  name  Shefelah  did 
not  oiiginally  mean  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to  do  in 
^  accommodatod  Hebrew  foim. 

The  Shefelah  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
du::tive  iiegions  in  the  Hoiy  Land.  Sloping  as  it 
does  gently  to  the  sea,  it  i-eceives  every  yef.r  a  fresh 
dressing  from  the  materials  washed  down  from  the 
mountains  behind  it  by  the  furious  rains  of  winter. 
1  his  natural  manure,  aided  by  the  great  heat  of  its 
climate,  is  sulficient  to  enable  it  to  reward  the 
rude  husbandry  of  its  inhabitants,  year  after  year, 
with  crops  of  corn  which  ai-e  desaibed  by  the  tra- 
vel lei«  as  prodigious. 

Thus  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  corn-field  of 
Syria,  and  as  such  tiie  constant  subject  of  warfare 
between  Philistines  and  Israelites,  and  the  refuge 
of  the  latter  when  the  haiTests  in  the  central  coun- 
try were  ruined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-3).  But 
it  was  also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its  situation 
on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  exposed  to 
continual  visits  from  foreign  ai-mies,  visits  which 
at  last  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Israelite  king- 
dom. In  the  earlier  histoiy  of  the  coimtiy  the 
Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  into  the 
Shefelah,  but  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  their 
enemies  from  thence.  Under  the  Maccabees,  how- 
ever, their  tactics  were  changed,  and  it  became  the 
field  where  some  of  the  most  hai-dly  contested  and 
successful  of  their  battles  were  fought. 

These  conditions  have  hardly  altered  in  raodeni 
times.  Any  invasion  of  Palestine  must  take  place 
through  the  maritime  plain,  the  natural  and  only 
road  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in  Napoleon's  case, 
as  has  already  been  noticed  under  Palestine  [p. 
667  a].  The  Shefelah  is  still  one  vast  corn-field,  but 
the  contests  which  take  place  on  it  are  now  reduced 
to  those  between  the  oppressed  peasants  and  the 
insolfut  and  rapacious  otficials  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, who  are  gi-adually  putting  a  stop  by 
their  extortions  to  all  the  industry  of  this  district, 
and  driving  active  <ind  willing  hands  to  better- 
governed  regions.  [See  JuDAH,  vol.  i.  1156  ;  Pa- 
lestine, vol.  ii.  666  a,  667  b,  672,  3  ;  Plains, 
890  6.]  [G.] 

KEPTUAGINT.  The  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  known  by  this  name,  is  like  the 
Kile,  funtium  qui  celat  origines.  The  causes  which 
produced  it,  the  number  and  names  of  the  trans- 
lators, the  times  at  which  ditierent  portions  were 
translated,  are  all  uuceiljiin. 

It  will  therefore  be  best  to  launch  our  skiff  on 
known  watei-s,  and  try  to  track  the  stream  upw.oids 
towaixis  its  source. 

Tiiis  Vei-sion  appears  at  the  present  day  in  four 
piiccipal  editions. 

1.  liibha  Polyelotta  Complutensis,  A.D.  1514- 
IM7. 

2.  The  Aldine  Edition,  Venice,  A.D.  1518. 

3.  The  Roman  Edition,  edited  under  Pope  Sixtus 
v.,  A.D.  l.'iS?, 

4.  Far.simil  Edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
brll   H.  Baber   A.D.  1816. 
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1,  ?..  The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  jrolwbly 
fui-med  by  collation  of  several  MsS. 

3.  The  Roman  edition  (3)  is  printed  fiom  th« 
venerable  Codex  Vaticanus,  but  not  witncui  many 
errors.  This  text  has  been  followed  in  most  of  th« 
modem  editions. 

A  transcript  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  orepai'cl 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  wa.s  lately  published  at  Home,  If 
V'ercelloni.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  tii<« 
edition  is  not  so  atxrurate  as  to  preclude  the  meet- 
sity  of  consulting  the  MS.  The  text  of  the  Codex, 
.and  the  parts  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  complete 
the  Codex  (among  them  ne-.irly  all  Genesis),  ai» 
printed  in  the  same  Greek  type,  with  distingui£hi!ig 
notes. 

4.  The  Facsimile  Edition,  by  Mr.  Baber,  ii 
printed  with  types  made  after  the  foi-m  of  the  letteii 
in  the  Codex  Alexmuiiinus  (Brit.  Museum  Library) 
for  the  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  New  Testament,  bf 
Woide,  in  1786.  Great  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  press. 

Other  Fditions. 
The  Septuagiut  in  Walton's  Polyglot  (1657'   if 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  th» 
Codex  Alexandrinus. 

The  Cambridge  edition  (1665),  (Roman  text),  »• 
only  valuable  for  the  Preface  by  Peai-son. 

An  edition  of  the  Cod.  Alex,  was  published  by 
Grabe  (Oxford,  1707-1720),  but  its  criHoal  valu? 
is  far  below  that  of  Baber's.  It  is  printed  in  com  • 
mon  type,  and  the  editor  has  exercised  his  judg- 
ment on  the  text,  putting  some  woi-ds  of  the  Codei 
in  the  margin,  and  replacing  them  by  what  he 
thought  better  readings,  distinguished  by  a  smaller 
type.  This  edition  was  reproduced  by  Breitimjer 
(Zurich,  1730),  4  vols.  4to.,  with  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Vatican  text. 

The  Edition  of  Bos  (Franeq.  1709)  follows  the 
Roman  text,  with  its  Scholia,  and  the  various  read- 
ings given  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  especially  those  of 
the  Cod.  Alex. 

The  valuable  Critical  Edition  of  Holmes,  conti- 
nued by  Parsons,  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible  of  Kennicott ;  it  has  the  Roman  text,  with  a 
large  body  of  various  readings  from  numerous  MSS,, 
and  editions,  Oxford,  1798-1827. 

The  Oxford  Edition,  by  Gaisford,  1848,  has 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandiinus  below. 

Tischendorfs  Editions  (the  2nd,  1856)  are  on 
the  same  plan  ;  he  has  added  readings  from  some 
other  MSS.  discovered  by  himself,  with  very  usetul 
Prolegomena. 

Some  convenient  editions  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Bagster,  one  in  8vo.,  others  of  smaller  size, 
foi-ming  pai-t  of  his  Polyglott  series  of  Bibles.  His 
text  is  the  Roman. 

The  latest  edition,  by  Mr.  Field  (1859),  difleir 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  He  takes  as  hit*  basis 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  but  corrects  all  the  ma- 
nifest errors  of  transcription,  by  th«  help  of  other 
MSS.;  and  brings  the  dislocated  jwrtions  of  the 
Septuagint  into  agreement  with  the  order  of  th* 
Hebrew  Bible.' 

Manvscripts. 
The  \-arious  readings  given  by  Holmes  and  Pai 
sons  enable  us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  th 
character  of  the  several  MSS.  and  of  the  degree  o 
their  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text. 


•  There  are  gome  singular  variation*  in  1  Kings  (66* 
the  article  on  Kikgs,  p.  8I>. 
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Tbty  are  distin^uishwi  thus  by  Holn»r«<;  the 
OJictiiV  by  KoDuin  nujiifraU,  the  cursive  by  Arabic 
figui^s. 

Among  them  may  be  specially  noViA,  with  their 

rixibable  dates  and  estimate*  of  ralue  as  (pven  by 
iolmes  m  his  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch  : — 

rnfaabi* 

lIvriAi  k  ••■•* 

UM^lAl,.  Cwitury. 

I.  ODTTinaAMJS.    Brit.  Mas.  (rragments) 
II.    VaticaKCS.     Vat.  Library,  Kume  . 

111.     ALtXANDBIM'S.      RriL  Mus.   .      . 

VII.   AUBBo-iAScs.    Ambros.  Lib.,  Milan    .     .        7 
X.   Ct»i>uMAau&    Kbl.  imp.,  I'arls     ...        T 

CURSIVK. 

16.     Medioeus.    M«!d.  LanrenUan  Lib.,  Florence  11 
It.    Cblglanus.    Similar  to  Complut.  Text  and 

10«,  118 10 

3S.    Monachlensis.    Mnnicb 10 

5s.    Vaticanu;  (num.x.).  VauLib.,  similar  to  72  13 

6y.    Cilaaguemis 13 

61.     Uulh'iancs.    Load.  36,  Dotae  opticiae  .     .  12 

#4.     J'an&lcns!8(ll).     imprrial  Library      .     .  10  or  11 

72.     Vri.'ui.     Maximi  taclendus     ....  13 

7&.    Oxoniensis.    Univ.  Coll lii 

t)t.    Valicanos  (1901),  optimae  notae     ...  11 

!''j  i  Kerrarienses.     These  two  agree      .     .     •    ■)  14 
l(i».  t  ViiticinuK  (330)  t  Similar  tu  Complut. )  U 

1  la.  (  ItarUlcnsia   Imp.  Lib.  }      text  and  (19)     .%  13 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  difTer  con^idelably  (wm 
e^ch  other,  and  consequently  ditfer  in  vaiious  d^ees 
tioin  th<e  Hebi-ew  original. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of 
the  readings  in  the  Hrst  eight  chaptei-s  of  Kxodus: 

1.  Several  of  the  MSS.  agi-ee  well  with  the  He- 
brew ;  othere  differ  veiT  much. 

•J.  The  chief  variance  fiom  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
addition,  or  omission,  ot'  words  and  clauses. 

3.  Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
foiind  80  places  (a)  wheie  some  of  the  MSS.  diUer 
lioin  the  Komau  text,  either  by  addition  or  omission, 
i«  ajneinent  tcith  the  Hebrew;  26  places  (i8) 
wiiei«  dit!ei«noes  of  the  same  kind  are  twt  in  agree- 
iinmt  rrith  the  Jiebreve.  There  is  therefoi-e  a  large 
balance  ugaiii.st  the  Roman  text,  in  point  of  accord- 
ancv  with  the  Hebrew. 

4.  Tbone  MSS.  which  have  the  lai^gest  number 
ot'dit!erences  of  d.tss  (a)  have  the  smallest  number 
o(  ciiuu  [fi).  Tlteie  is  evidently  some  strong  reason 
tor  this  dose  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  these 
MSS. 

[>.  The  divergence  between  the  extreme  points  of 
the  series  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement: — 

:  i  differs  from  the  Roman  ( in  40  pUwea,  vUh  Hebrew. 

iVxt J  In   4     ,       aeaimt  „ 

»  1;..  ji..-  J  In  40     »       mth        , 

69  ililto  ditto         1  in    9 


againtt   „ 
lietwecn  these  and  the  Roman   text   lie   many 

shades  of  variety. 

The  Alenandrinc  text  falls  about  halfway  between 

the  two  extremes : 

■  »»  _i»-  fw^  u  .™...  iv,.  (  <n  36  places,  witK  Hebrew. 
iJURring  ftoB Roman  lext  J  ,„  ,,  ''  ^       ^^^^^  ^ 

The  diHKram  below,  drawn  on  a  scale  leprCMnt- 
iiikt  the  comparison  th-is  in.ntitutetl  (by  the  lest  of 
auret'nient  with  the  Hebrew  in  resjiect  of  adilitions 
or  omissions;,  may  help  to  biiug  tfa«se  results  more 
clearly  into  view. 


k  Ar.  orxial  MS.,  brousbl  by  Ttocbendiirf  froa  S'. 
ntlberine's  Mucostery,  and  named  Codex  SliiaiUctls.  is 
wippoaed  by  bim  10  be  a*  andeni  at  (M.  V  itiraiMB  (il.) 

vol     HI. 
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The  btu««>liue  R.  T.  rtpresenU  the  Roman  tSDCt 
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I     I 
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I  I  I 
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I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  /  I 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  '  I  I 


I   I   I   I 


I   I   I   I   I 


K. T. 

The  above  can  only  be  taken  as  an  approximation, 
the  ranga  of  comparison  being  limited.  A  mon 
extended  comparison  might  enable  us  to  discri- 
minate the  several  MSS.  more  accurately,  but  the 
result  would,  perhaps,  hardly  repay  the  labour. 

But  whence  these  varieties  of  text?  Was  the 
Version  at  Hret  more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew, 
as  in  (72)  and  (59),  and  did  it  afterwaixls  dege- 
nerate into  the  less  accurate  state  of  the  Codec 
Vatican  us? 

Oi-  was  the  Version  at  fii-st  less  accurate,  like  the 
Vatican  text,  and  allei-wards  brought,  by  critical 
labours,  into  the  more  accurate  form  of  tlie  MSS. 
which  st»id  highest  in  the  scale? 

History  supplies  the  answer. 

Hieronymus  [Ep.  ad  Suniam  et  Fretelam,  tom. 
ii.  p.  1(27)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older  and  le>s 
accurate,  Koirii,  fi-agment*  of  which  aie  believed  to 
be  represented  by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the 
old  Latin  Version ;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new 
Latin  Version. 

"  In  quo  illud  breviter  admoneo,  ut  sciatis,  aliam 
esse  editionem,  quam  Origenes,  et  Caesariensis  Eu- 
sebius,  omnesqiie  (iiaeciae  tractatores  KOiv^f,  id  est, 
conununem,  appelhuit,  atque  vu/ijatatn,  et  a  pl«*- 
risque  nunc  AouKiaf^s  dicitur ;  aliam  LX.\.  inter- 
nretum,  quae  et  in  i^air\o7s  co-iicibus  repeiitur,  el 
3  nobis  in  latinum  sermonem  tidelitei-  versa  est,  et 
Hierosolymae  atque  in  Orientis  Eccle^iis  decaii- 
tatur  .  .  .  Koiyi}  autem  ista,  hoc  eat,  communis 
editio,  ipsa  est  quae  et  LX.\.  sed  hoc  interesttinter 
utramque,  quod  Koif^  pixi  loci,«  et  tem|KiribiLs,  et 
pro  voluntate  scriptorum.  vetuscoirnpta  etlitio  est; 
ea  autem  quae  habetur  in  i^airKois,  et  quam  no' 
vertimus,  ipm  est  quae  in  •ruditoriim  libiis  incor- 
nipta  et  immaculata  LXX.  interpret  um  tianslatio 
re>eivatur.  Quirqnid  ergo  ab  ho<-  discn'piit,  uulL 
dubium  est,  quin  ita  et  ab  Hebraeorum  auctontat* 
dis4-ordet." 

lu  aiKither  place  {I'lnefid.  in  Paralip.  tom.  i. 
col.  102ii  I  he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  Ancient 
translation,  luid  the  great  variety  V"  enjiies  wX  ir 
ditlei>iit  it>iiiitiies; — 

\   M 
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"  (/um  germanH  ilia  antiquiiqiie  tmn3!.'{tic.  coi- 
rupU  sit."  .  .  .  "  Alexandria  etAegyptus  ill  LXX. 
luis  Hesychium  laudant  auctorem  ;  Constaiitiiio)K)ii& 
oaque  Antiochiam  Luciani  Martyris  ex«mplai'ia  pro- 
bat  ;  mediae  iut«r  has  prorinciae  Falaestinos  codices 
{eguiit :  quos  ab  Origene  elaborates  Kv.  cbius  et 
Pamphilus  vulgaveruut:  totusqiie  orbis  h&c  inter 
se  conti°ari&  rarietate  compiignat.' 

The  labours  of  Oiigen,  designed  to  remedy  the  con- 
flict of  discordant  copies,  are  best  described  in  his  own  ( 
words  (Comment,  in  Matth.  tom.i.p.381,ed.Huei./.  | 

"  Now  there  is  plainly  a  great  diflei-ence  in  the 
copies,  either  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  or 
the  I'ash  and  mischievous  correction  of  the  text 
by  othere,  or  from  the  additions  or  omissions  made 
by  others  at  their  own  discretion.  This  discrepance 
in  the  copies  of  the  Old  Covenant,  we  have  found 
means  to  remedy,  by  the  help  of  God,  using  as  our 
criterion  the  ot/ter  versions.  In  all  passages  of  the 
LXX.  rendered  doubtful  by  the  disconiance  of  the 
coi..e!i;  forming  a  judgmeitt  from  the  other  versions, 
w:  .»ve  preserved  what  agreed  with  them ;  and 
some  words  we  have  marked  with  an  obelos  as  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  not  venturing  to  omit  them 
entirely  ;  and  some  we  have  added  with  astoriscs 
affixed,  to  show  that  they  are  not  found  in  the 
LXX.,  but  added  by  us  from  the  other  veraions,  in 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew." 

The  other  iK'66<T(is,  or  versions,  are  those  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus. 

Origen,  Convn.  in  Joann.  (torn.  ii.  p.  131,  ed. 
Huet.).  "  The  same  enore  in  names  may  be  obsei-ved 
frequently  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  as  we  have 
learnt  by  diligent  enquiry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  by 
comparing  our  copies  with  their  copies,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  still  unconnipted  versions  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus." 

It  appears,  from  these  and  other  passages,  that 
Origen,  finding  great  discordance  in  the  sevei-al 
copies  of  the  LXX.,  laid  this  version  side  by  side 
with  the  other  three  translations,  and,  taking  their 
accordance  voith  each  other  as  the  test  of  their 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew,  marked  the  copy  of 
the  LXX.  with  an  obelos,  -J-,  where  he  ibund  su- 
perfluous words,  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
the  LXX.  by  words  taken  from  the  other  versions, 
with  an  asterisc,  *,  prefixed. 

The  additions  to  the  LXX.  were  chiefly  made  from 
Theodotion  (Hiei-onymus,  Prolog,  in  Genesin,  t.  1). 

"  Quod  ut  auderem,  Origenis  me  studium  pro- 
vocavit,  qui  Editioni  antiquae  translatiouem  Theo- 
dotionis  miscuit,  asterisco  *  et  obelo  -S-,  id  est, 
stelli  et  veru,  opus  omne  distinguens:  dum  aut 
illucescere  facit  quae  minus  ante  fueiant,  aut  super- 
flua  quaeque  jugulat  et  confodit "  (see  also  Praef. 
in  Job,  p.  795). 

From  Eusebius,  as  quoted  below,  we  leara  that 
this  work  of  Origen  was  called  TerpoirXS,  the  fottr- 
fold  Bible.  The  specimen  exhibited  at  the  top  of 
the  itext  column  is  given  by  Moutfaucon. 


Oen. 

1.  1. 

AKYAA2. 

2YM- 

MAXOJ. 

o:o. 

Stoioritiy. 

©fb«  avv  TOP 
ovpavov  Kai 
aiiv  ■riji'  yriv. 

ixTiatv  0 
eebf  rhv 
ovpav'ov  jcai 
Tiji'  yriv. 

iy  ipxn 
«iroii)irtr 

TOi'  ovpavov 
Kol  Tijc  yfiv. 

iy  ipxn 

CKTl<m>  o 

etbt  TOI' 
ovpavov  KoX 

"1"  yv»- 

But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the  smallci 
portion  of  Origen's  labours;  he  rested  not  till  he 
had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  com- 
pared the  Septuagint  directly  with  the  Hebrew 
copies.  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  16,  p.  217,  ed. 
Vales.)  thus  describes  the  laboui's  which  led  to  the 
greater  work,  the  Hexupla  ;  the  hcl  clause  of  the 
passage  refere  to  the  Tetrapla  : — 

"  So  careful  was  Origen's  investigation  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  that  he  leanit  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  made  himself  ma.ster  of  the  original  Scripfnies 
received  among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  letters; 
and  reviewed  the  veraions  of  the  other  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Scinptures,  Ijesldes  the  LXX. ;  and 
discovered  some  translations  vaiying  from  the  well- 
known  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion, which  he  searched  out,  and  brought  to  light 
from  their  long  concealment  in  neglected  conie.-s ; 
.  .  .  .  and  in  his  Hexapla,  after  the  four  principal 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  added  a  fifth,  yea,  a  sixth 
and  seventh  translation,  stating  that  one  of  these 
was  found  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus, son  of  Severus :  and  bringing  these  all  into 
one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns,  over 
against  one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexapla  ;  having  ar- 
ranged separately,  in  the  Tetrapla,  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  together  with 
the  vei-sion  of  the  Seventy." 

So  Jerome  (in  O'tal.  Script.  Eccl.  tom.  iv.  P.  2, 
p.  116):  "  Quis  ignorat,  quod  tantum  in  Scri{>- 
turis  divinis  habuent  studii,  ut  etiam  hebraeam 
linguam  contra  aetatis  gentisque  suae  naturam 
ediscei-et ;  et  acceptis  LXX.  iutcrpretibus,  alias  quo- 
que  editiones  in  unum  volumen  congregaret :  Aquilne 
scilicet  Pontici  proselyti,  et  Theodotionis  Ebionaei, 
et  Symmachi  ejusdem  dogmatis  ....  Pmeteiea 
Quintara  et  Sextam  et  Septimam  Editionem,  quas 
etiam  nos  de  ejus  Bibliotheta  haben-us,  miio  laboie 
reperit,  et  cum  caeteris  editionibus  comparavit." 

From  another  passage  of  Jerome  (in  Epist.  (id 
Titum,t.  iv.  P.  1,  p.  4:57  j  we  learn  that  in  the  Hexapla 
the  Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew 
letters,  in  the  next  column  in  Greek  letters : — 

"  Unde  et  nobis  curae  fuit  omnes  veteris  legit 
libros,  quos  vir  doctus  Adamantius  fOrigenes)  in 
Hexapla  digesserat,  de  Caesariensi  Bibliotheca  de- 
scriptos,  ex  ipsis  authenticis  emendate,  in  quibus  et 
ipsa  hebraea  propriis  sunt  characteribus  verba  de- 
scripta,  et  Graecis  Uteris  tramite  espressa  vidno." 


Hexam^  (Uos.  zi.  1). 


To  EBPAIKON. 

To  EBP. 
EAAHNIKOISrP. 

AKYAA2. 

SYMMAXOS. 

OiO. 

eEOAOTIQN. 

Svc^"  -lyj  O 

X«  "(p 

OTl  ■KCUi 

ori  irats 

art  vTjirios 

ori  tnfKios 

inanxi 

I<rpoTj\ 

I<rpo7jX, 

IffpariK 

lffpari\  Kai 

I<rpar;A 

ovtafiriov 

Kai  T]yair7](Ta 

KOI 

(yai  Tiyairriffa 

Kai  7iyc.ir/)<ra 

nnvcDi 

ov/iffifffpain 

avTOVf  Kai 

ifyainififvos 

avTov  Kai 

aVTOV  Kttl 

♦iab  'JiKno 

Kopadi 

UTTO  AiyVTTTOV 

c{  Aiyvwrov 

*{  AiyvTTTOV 

tKoXfira 

Kffiayi. 

fKa\((ra 

MCKATjrat 

KfKK-nroi 

vioy  fiov 

Toy  vioy  ftou. 

vios  ftov. 

vios  ixov. 

«{  Aiyirrrow 
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I*  ibonld  here  be  mentioned  that  some  take  the 
letrapla  as  denoting,  not  »  sepa»*te  work,  but 
Mily  tJiat  portion  of  the  Hexnpla  whcli  contains  the 
four  columns  tilled  by  the  foia  principal  (ireek  ver- 
wons.  Valesius  (Notes  on  Eutebius,  p.  lOG)  thinks 
that  the  Tetrapla  was  formed  by  taking  those  four 
columns  out  of  tlie  ilexapla,  and  making  thraa  into 
a  separate  book. 

But  the  testimony  of  Origen  himself  (1.  381, 
ii.  131),  above  cited,  is  clear  that  he  fonned  one 
oon-ected  text  of  the  Septuagint,  by  comparison  of 
the  three  other  Greek  versions  (A,  Z,  ©),  mimj 
them  as  hit  criterion.  If  he  had  known  Hebrew  at 
this  time,  would  he  have  confined  himself  to  the 
Creek  versions?  Would  he  have  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  represented  by  Aquila,  &c.  ?  It  seems 
very  evident  that  he  must  have  learnt  Hebrew  at  a 
later  time,  and  tlierefore  that  the  Hexapla,  which 
rests  on  a  comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  must  have 
followed  the  Tetrapla,  which  was  foimed  by  the 
help  of  Greek  versions  only. 

The  words  of  Kusebius  also  (//.  E.  vi.  16)  ap- 
pear to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  Hex- 
aphi  and  Teti-npla  as  separate  works,  and  to  imply 
tiiat  the  Tetrapla  preceded  the  Hexapla. 

The  order  of  precedence  is  not  a  mere  litei^ary 
question  ;  the  view  atx)ve  stated,  which  is  suppoiled 
oy  Montfaucon,  Ussher,  &c.,  strengthens  the  force 
of  Origen 's  example  as  a  diligent  student  of  Scrij)- 
ture,  showing  his  increasing  desire  integros  accedere 
fontes. 

The  labours  of  Ongen,  pursued  through  a  long 
eoui-se  of  yeai:s,  first  in  procuring  by  pei-sonal  travel 
the  materials  for  his  gi-eat  work,  and  then  in  com- 
jmring  and  antinging  them,  made  him  worthy  of 
the  name  Adiinnntits. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  toil?  Where 
IS  now  his  great  work,  the  Hexapla,  prepared  with 
•o  much  care,  and  written  by  so  many  skilful 
hands?  Too  large  for  transcription,  too  eaily  by 
turies  for  printing  (which  alone  could  have  saved 
,  it  was  destined  to  a  short  existence.  It  was 
Drought  from  Tyre  and  laid  up  in  the  Library  at 
Caesarea,  and  there  probably  perished  by  the  Hames, 
A. I).  k\bX 

One  copy,  however,  had  been  made,  by  Pam- 
philus  and  Eusebius,  of  the  column  containing  the 
3ori-ected  text  of  the  Septuagint,  with  Origen's 
3steri$cs  and  o6«/i,  and  the  letters  denoting  from 
whicii  of  the  other  fa-anslators  each  addition  was 
taken.  This  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those 
Codices  which  now  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  are  entitled  Ifexaplar;  but  in  the 
course  of  tiaiiscription  the  distinguishing  marks  have 
disappeared  or  become  confusetl ;  and  we  have  thus 
a  text  composed  partly  of  the  old  Septuagint  text, 
partly  of  insertions  from  the  three  other  chief  Greek 
Tersions,  especially  that  of  Tiieodotion. 

The  facts  above  related  agree  well  witli  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  have 
Codices  derived  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  «.  g.  Tl, 
59,  58  ;  and  at  the  other  extreme  the  Codex  Vati- 
cnnus  (II.),  probiibly  representing  nearly  the  ancient 
unconccted  text,  Kourfi ;  so  between  these  we  find 
textji  of  intermediate  character  in  the  Codex  Alex- 
•ndrinus  (HI.),  and  othei-s,  which  may  perhaps  be 
derived  from  the  text  of  the  Tetrapla. 

To  these  main  sourees  of  our  existing  MSS.  must 
he  Miidcd  the  recensions  of  the  Septuagint  mentioned 
by  Jerome  ;ind  others,  viz.  those  of  Luci.-;n  of 
Autioch  an'l  Ilesychius  of  Kgypt,  not  long  after  the 
buKuf  Ori(;en.     We  have  seen  above  tliat  each  of 
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these  had  a  wide  range ;  that  of  I.ucian  (suppoeeO 
to  be  corrected  by  the  Hebrew)  in  the  Churchef 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch  ;  that  of  Ilesychiui 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt ;  while  the  Churches  lying 
between  these  two  regions  used  the  Hexaplar  text 
copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  (Hieron.  torn,  i- 
ooi.  1022). 

The  great  variety  of  text  in  the  existing  MSS.  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of  sources  fix>m 
which  they  have  descended. 

I.  History  of  the  Version. 

We  have  now  to  pureue  our  course  upwards,  by 
such  guidance  as  we  can  find.  The  ancient  text, 
called  Koiirf),  which  was  current  before  tlie  time  of 
Origen,  whence  came  it  ? 

We  find  it  quoted  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
in  Greek  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaeus ;  in  Latin  versions  by  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian;  we  find  it  questioned  as  inaccurate  by 
the  Jews  (Just.  Martyr,  Apol.),  and  provoking 
them  to  obtain  a  better  version  (hence  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  &c.) ;  we  find  it  quoted  by  Josephus 
and  Philo;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  whose  wiitings  are 
full  of  citations  and  references,  and  imbued  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  origin, 
our  path  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Before  we  enter 
on  this  doubtful  ground  we  may  pause  awhile  to 
mark  the  wide  circulation  which  the  Vereion  had 
obtained  at  the  Christian  era,  and  the  important 
services  it  rendered,  first  in  preparing  the  way  of 
Christ,  secondly  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel. 

1 ,  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  l)efore  the  coming  of  Christ.  An  annual 
festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remembrance  of 
the  completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis, 
lib.  ii.).  The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  it  had 
been  long  in  genei-al  use.  Wherever,  by  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  by  colonization,  the  Greek 
language  prevailed ;  wherever  Jews  were  settled, 
and  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  Gentiles  was 
drawn  to  their  wondroun  history  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Septuagint,  which  thus  l)ecame,  by 
Divine  Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widely 
the  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God,  and  His  ]>ro- 
mises  of  a  Saviour  to  come,  throughout  the  nations  ; 
it  was  indeed  ostium  gentibus  ad  Christum.  To  tlie 
wide  di8|)ersion  of  this  version  we  may  ascribe  in 
g^reat  measure  that  general  pm-siiasion  which  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  l-jist  (}>ercrebuerat  oriente 
toto)  of  the  near  af^roach  of  the  liedeemer,  and  led 
the  Magi  to  recognise  the  star  which  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Septua- 
gint in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Many  of  those 
Jews  who  were  assembled  at  Jerusakm  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from 
Crete  and  Itome,  used  the  Greek  language;  the 
testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets came  to  them  in  the  woixls  of  the  Septuagint ; 
St.  Stephen  probably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address 
to  the  Jews ;  the  Etliiupinn  eunuch  was  reading  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot  (. .  .At 
wp60aror  M  vfwyiiP  Hx^ •••)',  they  who  wers 
scattered  abroad  went  forth  into  many  lauds  qwnking 
of  Clnixt  in  Greek,  and  pointing  to  the  things  writ- 
ten of  Him  in  the  Greek  version  of  Moses  and  tli« 
I'lvplietif ;  fixmi  Antioch  and  Alaiandria  iu  the  Emt 
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h.  Rome  and  &Iii8sili:i  in  the  West  the  voice  of  the 
li<«pol  sounded  forth  in  Greek ;  Clemens  of  Uome, 
Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Maityr  in  Palestine. 
Irenaetu  at  Lyons,  and  many  more,  taught  and 
wrote  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  Scriptures;  and  a 
stiM  wider  range  was  given  to  them  by  the  Latin 
vei-sion  (or  versions)  m;ide  from  the  LXX.  for  the 
use  of  the  Latin  Churches  in  Ibdy  and  Africa;  and 
in  later  times  by  the  numerous  other  versions  into 
the  tongues  of  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  Annenia,  Arabia, 
and  Georgia.  For  a  long  period  the  Septuagint  was 
the  Old  Testiment  of  the  fiir  larger  part  of  the 
Christian  Church.* 

Let  us  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  source. 
Can  we  find  any  clear,  united,  consistent  testimony 
to  the  orit;in  of  the  Septuagint?  (1)  Where  and 
(2)  when  was  it  made?  and  (3)  by  whom?  and 
(4)  whence  the  title?  The  testimonies  of  ancient 
writei^s,  or  (to  speak  more  properly)  their  tradi> 
tions,  have  been  weighed  and  examined  by  many 
learned  men,  and  the  result  is  well  described  by 
Peai-son  {Praef.  ad  LXX.,  1663) : 

"  Neque  vero  de  ejus  antiquitate  dignitateque 
quicquam  impraesentiarum  dicemus,  de  quibus  viri 
docti  multa,  hoc  praesertim  saeculo,  scripsere ;  qui 
cum  maxime  inter  se  dissentiant,  nihil  adhuc  satis 
certi  et  explorati  videntur  tradidisse." 

(1)  The  only  point  in  which  all  agree  is  that 
Alexandria  wiis  the  birthplace  of  the  Version :  the 
Septuagint  begins  where  the  Nile  ends  his  course. 

(2)  On  one  other  point  there  is  a  near  agi-ee- 
ment,  viz.  as  to  time,  that  the  Version  was  made, 
or  at  least  commenced,  in  the  time  of  the  eailier 
Ptolemies,  in  the  firet  half  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

(3)  By  whom  teas  it  made  f — The  following  ai-e 
some  of  the  traditions  cuiTent  among  the  Fathei-s : — 

Irenaeus  (lib.  iii.  c.  24)  i-elates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
wishing  to  adorn  his  Alexandrian  Library  with  the 
writings  of  all  nations,  requested  from  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  a  Greek  vereion  of  their  Scriptures;  that 
they  sent  seventy  elders  well  skilled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  later  languages;  that  the  king  sepa- 
rated them  from  one  another,  and  bade  them  all 
translate  the  several  books.  When  they  came  to- 
gether before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their  versions, 
God  was  glorifial,  for  they  all  agreed  exactly,  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  eveiy  phrase  and  word,  so 
that  all  men  may  know  that  the  Scriptures  are 
translated  by  the  inspiration  of  God. 

Justin  Martyr  {Cohort,  ad  Oraecos,  p.  34)  gives 
the  same  account,  and  adds  that  he  Wiis  taken  to  see 
the  cells  in  which  the  intei-pretei's  worked. 

Eptphanius  says  that  the  translatoi-s  were  divided 
into  pairs,  in  36  cells,  each  pair  being  provideil 
with  two  scribes ;  and  that  36  vei-sions,  agreeing 
in  every  point,  were  producetl,  6^  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  {De  Fond,  et  Mens.  cap.  iii.-vi.). 

Among  the  Latin  Fathers  Augustine  adheres  to 
&e  inspiration  of  the  ti'anslatoi's : — "  Non  autem 
secmndum  LXX.  interpretes,  qui  etiam  ipsi  divino 
Spiritu  interpretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntur  nonnuUa 
dizlise,  ut  ad  .spiritualem  sensum  scrutandum  magis 
•dnoneretur  lectoris  intentio  .  .  .  .  "  {De  Doctr. 
Christ,  iv.  15). 

But  Jei-ome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story 
of  the  cells  and  the  inspiration : — "  Et  nescio  quis 
primus  auctor  Septuaginta  cellulas  Alexaudriae 
mendacio  suo  extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadem  sciip- 

•  On  this  part  of  the  subject  see  an  HuLsoan  Prize 
Fssay,  by  W.  R.  Churton,  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  LXX. 
n<»  the  Progress  of  Cliristianlly." 
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titaivnt,  cum  Aristaeus  ejiisdeni  Ptolemaei  hep* 
oaKiaritt,  et  miilto  post  tempore  Joseplius,  r.ihJ 
t^tle  rctulerint :  sed  in  una  basilic4  congregittos 
contulisse  scribiuit,  non  propheinsse.  Aliiid  e«t 
enim  vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  Spiritus 
Ventura  praedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum  copia 
ea  quae  inti-lligit  transfert "  {Praef.  ad  Pent.  . 

The  decision  between  these  conflicting  repoits  as 
to  the  inspiiation  may  be  best  made  by  careful 
study  of  the  vei-sion  itself. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Jerome,  while  rejecting 
the  stories  of  others,  refers  to  the  relation  of  Ari- 
staeus, or  Aristeiis,  and  to  Josephus,  the  former 
being  followed  by  the  latter. 

This  (so  calle:!)  letter  of  Aristeas  V.  nis  brother 
Philocrates  i»  still  extant;  it  mcy  be  found  at  th« 
beginning  of  the  folio  volume  of  Hody  {De  Bihli- 
orum  Textibiis  Origiwilibus,  jtc.,  Oxon.  MDCCV.), 
and  separately  in  a  small  /olume  published  at 
Oxfoixi  (1692).  It  gives  a  splendid  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  embaasy  and  pre- 
sents sent  by  King  Ptolemy  to  the  high-priest  at 
Jerusalem,  by  the  advice  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
his  librarian,  50  talents  of  gold  and  70  talents  of 
silver,  &c. ;  the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free, 
paying  their  ransom  himself;  the  letter  of  the 
king ;  the  answer  of  the  high-priest ;  the  choosing 
of  six  intei-pretera  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  their  names;  the  copy  of  the  Law,  in  lettei-s 
of  gold  ;  their  anival  at  Alexandria  on  the  anni- 
vei-saiy  of  the  king's  victoiy  over  Antigonus;  the 
feast  prepai^ed  for  the  seventy-two,  which  continued 
for  seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of 
the  interpretois  in  turn,  with  the  answers  of  each  ; 
their  lodging  by  the  sea-shore ;  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  work  in  seventy-two  days,  by 
conference  and  comparison. 

0\  8^  iir(T(\ovv  fKoffra  ffvfi<p(i>va  Troiovyrfi 
irpbs  iavrovs  Tdis  im^SoAais,  rh  Sf  4k  riji 
(Tv/xipotvias  yivSfJLivov  TrpfTt6vTWi  avcrypa<prjs  ouTtes 
irvyxowe  iraph  tov  Ar)/jLTiTpiov  .... 

The  king  rejoiced  greatly,  and  commanded  the 
books  to  be  carefully  kept ;  gave  to  each  three  robes, 
two  talents  of  gold,  &c. ;  to  Eieiizar  the  high-priest 
he  sent  ten  silver-footed  tables,  a  cup  of  thirty 
tidents,  &c.,  and  begged  him  to  let  any  of  the 
intei-preters  who  wished  come  and  see  him  again, 
for  he  loved  to  have  such  men  and  to  spend  his 
wealth  upon  them. 

This  is  the  story  which  probably  gave  to  this 
vei-sion  the  title  of  the  Septiuujint.  It  diflers  from 
the  later  accounts  above  cited,  being  more  embel- 
lished, but  less  mai-vellous.  It  speaks  much  of 
i-oj'al  pomp  and  munificence,  but  says  nothing  of 
inspiration.  The  translators  met  together  and  con- 
ferred, and  produced  the  best  version  they  could. 

A  simpler  account^  and  probably  more  genuine, 
is  that  given  by  Aristobulus  (2nd  century  B.C.)  in 
a  fragment  preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandiinu. 
{Stromata,  lib.  v.  p.  595)  and  by  Eusebius  {Praep. 
Evang.  b.  xiii.  c.  12): — 

"  It  is  manifest  that  Plato  has  followed  our  Law, 
and  studied  diligently  all  iis  particulai-s.  For  belore 
Demetrius  Phalereus  a  translation  had  been  made, 
by  others,  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews'  going 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happened  to 
them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  Hnd,  and  of  the 
exposition  of  the  whole  Law.  Hence  it  is  manifest 
that  the  aforesaid  philosopher  borrowed  many 
things ;  for  he  was  very  leamed,  as  was  Pytha- 
goras, who  also  transferred  many  of  our  doctrine? 
Kiio  his  system.     But  the  entire  tianslatiun  o('  ow 
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wltole  Law  (?;  Si  ZKr;  iitfi'fiyfta  rm»  9A  rov' 
irt>uov  -rim-ttw  w;is  m.uie  iu  the  time  of  th«  king 
nrtiue.!  PiiilaJolpluis,  a  man  of  preater  zail,  under 
til''  ili-'vt  on  ct"  l>einptrius  Phalereus."  * 

'I'his  (iroK-ibly  expi'esses  the  belief  which  prevailed 
ill  til'-  lu'\  century  it.C,  viz.  that  some  portions  ot 
til'-  .lewnh  history  had  been  published  in  Greek 
\n-u<\<-  Iv-metrius,  but  that  in  his  time  and  under 
(lis  'liie'tion  the  whole  Law  was  ti'anslated:  and 
this  agi't's  with  the  story  of  Aristeas. 

The  Prologue  of  the  WLsdom  of  Jesus  the  Son 
or  Sirach  (ascribed  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
about  133  n.c.)  makes  mention  of"  the  Law  itself, 
the  IViphet*,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  having 
been  tran^ted  fitim  the  Hebrew  into  another 
tongue. 

The  letter  of  Aristeas  was  iieceired  as  genuine 
and  true  for  many  centuries;  by  Joeephus  and 
.lerome,  and  by  learned  men  in  modem  times.  The 
first  who  expressed  doubts  were  Lud.  de  Vives 
(Note  on  Augustin.  De  Citit.  Dei,  xviii.  42)  and 
Julius  Scaliger,  who  boldly  declared  his  belief  that 
•t  was  a  forgery :  "  a  Jtutaeo  quodam  Aristeac 
nomine  oonfectam  esse :"  and  the  general  belief  of 
Mholars  now  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
Alexandrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  object  of  en- 
hancing the  dignity  of  his  Law,  or  the  credit  of  the 
<!reek  version,  or  for  the  meaner  purpose  of  gain. 
The  age  in  which  the  letter  of  Aristeas  makes  its 
■ppeai-ance  was  feitile  in  such  fictitious  writings 
(see  Bentley  on  Phaiaria,  p.  85,  ed.  Dyce). 

"  The  passage  in  (!alen  that  I  refer  to  is  this: 
'  When  the  AUali  and  the  Ptoleu,:«>8  were  in  emu- 
lation about  their  libraries,  the  knaveij  of  forging 
books  and  titles  began.  For  there  were  those  that, 
to  enhance  the  price  of  their  books,  put  the  names 
of  gi^^t  authors  before  them,  and  so  sold  them  to 
those  pnnces.' " 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  through  the  letter  of 
Aristeas,  that  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  how 
exactly  the  charact«'rs  of  the  writing  coiTespond  to 
thnse  of  the  fictitious  writings  of  the  Sophists,  so 
ably  exposed  by  bentley. 

Here  are  the  same  kind  of  errors  and  anachron- 
isms in  history,  the  same  embellishments,  eminent 
characters  and  great  events,  splendid  gifls  of  gold 
and  silver  and  jmrple,  of  which  the  writers  of  fic- 
tion were  so  lavish.  These  are  well  exposed  by 
Hody ;  and  we  of  later  times,  with  our  inherited 
wi*lom,  wonder  how  such  a  story  could  have  ob- 
tiiiiici  ciedit  with  scholars  of  former  days. 

••  Uli.it  clumsie  cheats,  those  Sibylline  oracles 
now  extant,  and  Aristeas'  story  of  the  Septuagint, 
pasMd  without  contest,  even  among  many  learned 
men"  (Bentley  </n  I'/iolaris,  Introd.  p.  83). 

But  the  Pseudo- .Aristeas  had  a  basis  of^  fitct  for 
his  fii'tinn;  nn  thre»  points  of  his  story  there  is  no 
mil'  .  and  tbcj  are  ooBfirmed 

hy  •  Itself:— 

1.  -  ^ ;it  Alexandria. 

2.  it  was  begun  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptole- 
mies, nVmnt  '-"<o  n.C. 

li.  e.  the  Pentateuch)  alooe  was 

tl-.MI,  t. 

ii  .  ^  >'  w  ;y  possible  that  there  is  some  truth 
ir.  ttie  >tatement  of  a  copy  being  placed  in  the  royal 
iit>riry.  'The  emperor  Akbar  caus<d  the  New 
T«itament  to  be  translated  into  Persian.) 
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*  Some  donbu  have  been  ralsrd  of  the  getittlarinees 
l(  tJds  fntonent,  but  it  U  »«U  dt-frmled  by 
\tlatrHbt  dc  AritUlbviit  Jvdami}, 


But  br  whom  was  tie  Version  ma(?e?  Ai 
Hody  justif  remarks,  "it  is  of  little  nKment 
whether  it  wis  made  at  the  comman>l  of  the  king 
or  spontaneously  by  the  Jews  ;  but  it  is  a  questioa 
of  great  importance  whether  the  Hebrew  copy  of 
the  Law,  and  the  interpreters  (as  Paeudo-Aiisteae 
and  his  followers  relate),  were  siunmoned  from  Jeru< 
salem,  and  sent  by  the  high-priesi  to  Alexandria.'' 

On  tliis  question  no  testimony  can  be  so  con- 
clusive as  the  evidence  of  the  Version  itself,  which 
bears  upon  its  &oe  the  maiks  of  imperfect  know- 
le<ige  of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and  phiBses 
of  the  Macedonia  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandiia, 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words. 
The  forms  ffA9o<rcu',  irapfVf^i^offav,  bewray  the 
fellow -citiaens  ofLycophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet, 
who  closes  his  iambic  line  with  Kk-rh  t^j  irxi' 
Coffoy.  Hody  (ii.  c.  iv.)  gives  several  examples 
of  Egyptian  renderings  of  names,  and  coins,  and 
measures;  among  them  the  b'ppodrome  of  Alex- 
andria, for  the  Hebrew  Cibrath  (Gen.  xlviii.  7), 
and  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  for  the  rush  of  Job 
(viii.  11).  The  reader  of  the  LXX.  will  readily 
agi-ee  with  his  conclusion,  "  Sire  regis  jussu,  sivt 
sponte  a  Judaeis,  a  Judaeis  Alexandrinis  fuisst 
factam." 

The  question  as  to  the  moving  cause  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Version  is  one  which  cannot  be  so 
decisively  answeied  either  by  internal  evidoice  or 
by  historical  testimony.  The  balance  of  proba- 
bility must  be  struck  between  the  tradition,  so 
widely  and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the  king's 
intervention,  and  the  simpler  account  suggested  by 
the  facts  of  history,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
Vereion  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in 
great  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  the  readings  fitrni  the  books  of  Mosee 
in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  were  ex]>lained  to 
them  in  the  Chaldaic  tongue,  m  Targums  or  Para- 
phrases; and  the  same  was  done  with  the  Books  of 
the  PropheU  when,  at  a  later  time,  they  also  were 
read  in  the  synagogues. 

The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably  still  Icai 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  ;  their  familiar  language  was 
Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexan- 
dria in  Urge  numbers  soon  afler  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  under  the  earlier  Ptolemiee.  The} 
would  naturally  follow  the  same  practice  as  then 
brethren  in  Palestine;  the  Law  first  and  aflerwanh 
the  Prophets  would  be  cxpUined  in  Gredc,  and  from 
this  practice  would  arise  in  tine  an  entire  Greek 
Version. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Version  seem  to  OOD- 
firm  this  view  ;  the  Pentateuch  is  the  beet  part  el 
the  Version;  the  other  books  are  more  dctiRti«% 
betraying  probably  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  tha 
Hebrew  MSS.,  and  the  decay  of  Ud>rtw  laaniiii| 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

4.  Vf^mcf  tAt  title f—h  saema  naneoessarj  to 
suppose,  with  Eichhom,  that  the  title  Sipttugmt 
arose  from  the  approval  given  to  the  Version  by 
an  Alenndrian  Sauhedrim  of  70  or  72 ;  that  title 
appears  sufficiently  aooountad  for  abotra  hy  the  pre- 
Talenoe  of  the  letter  of  Arist«M|  deaoribing  the  mi»> 
sion  of  72  interpreters  from  JenHnkm. 

II.  Charactkb  or  the  SEmTAOurr. 
We  ecme  now  to  considei   the  character  of  the 
Vamon,  and  the  help  whiJi  it  aifanis  in  the  crit^ 
cisa  and  interpretation  of  the  Scnpturea. 
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The  Chnriicter  cf  the  Vertion. — Is  it  faithful 
in  substince?  Is  it  minutely  aocuiiite  in  detailK? 
Does  it  Wr  witness  for  or  agnmst  tiie  ti-adition  of 
its  hnving  iieen  marie  by  special  inspiration? 

Tfte*e  are  some  of  the  chief  questions:  there  are 
othei-8  which  relat*  to  pailiculai-s,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  discuss  these  latter  fii-st,  as  they  throw 
some  lipht  on  the  more  geneml  questions. 

M.  Was  the  Version  made  from  Hebrew  MSS. 
with  the  vowel  points  now  used  ? 

A  few  examples  will  indicate  the  answer. 
1.  Pbopeb  Names. 
nthntw.  SepttuiffitU. 

Bx.  vi.  17.  ^337,  IJbnI.  AoPtvtL 

v\.  19.  vnO,  Machll. 
xill.  20.  DriK,  Etham. 
Dent  iil.  10.  T\y7p-  Salchah. 
!v.  43.  1V3,  Bezer, 
xxsiv.  1.  n^pS,  Pisgah. 


MooAct 

•EAxi. 
Boo-op. 
♦o(rvo. 

2.  Othbb  Words. 
Hebrew.  Septuagint. 

Gen.  i.    9.  DIpD.  place.  avvayioy^  (H1i?D)- 

XV.  II.  DJlIs  J^p  itai  <TvvtKa.9i.(Tn'  avTOtt 

and  he  drove  then  au-ay.        (DDNI  ^tJ^'D- 
Ex.  xll.  17.  nV^OHTlN'  TTji/  ivToKriv  Tav'njv 

unleavened  bread.  (niVtSn'ON^ 

hum.  xvl.  6.  *lip3'  in  the  hria-Ktirrax 

mnmivg.  (IpS)- 

Dent.  XV.  18.    H^tW.  double.       Mrtiov  (nJB'O)- 


b.  Ix.  8.  "I3''l'  a  word. 


SavaTOx  C  l3^)' 


Examples  of  these  two  kinds  are  innumerable. 
Plainly  the  Greek  ti-anslatoi-s  had  not  Hebrew  MSS. 
pointed  as  at  present. 

In  many  cases  (e.  g.  Ex.  ii.  25;  Nahum  iii.  8) 
the  LXX.  have  probably  presei-ved  the  tnie  pro- 
nunciation and  seii«e  where  the  Masoretic  pointing 
has  gone  wrong, 

3.  Were  the  Hebrew  words  divided  fi-om  one 
another,  and  were  the  final  letters,  y,  5J,  |,  D,  ^,  in 
use  when  the  Septuagint  was  made? 

Take  a  few  out  of  many  examples : 

JTeibrew.  LXX. 

(I)  Dent  xxvl.  6.  n3i<  ^I3"}t<.  IvfiUw  owe'^oAev 

a peruhing  Syrian.  (ISN*  DIN)- 

rt)      aK.H.  14.  N-in"ciN.  i*-^ 
he  also. 

(3)  1  K.  xxli.  20.  |37.  oix  ovTws 

therefore.  ^I?"^"^)- 

(4)  lCa».XvU.10.  "TIP  13X1.  (cal  av^r,<na  at 

and  I  will  tell  thee.  ^^^^^Kl)- 

'^)      Has.  vL  S.  "lis  ''I'OBB'P-I         koX  to  <tpi/ia  lutv 

....  (Tfrai. 

and  thy  Jndpnents  (are       The  LXX.  read : 

'6)     Zech.  xi.  7.  ]^^r\  «3j;   15^.        eU  rhv  Xa,>aylriy 
even  yon,  0  poor  of  the       [they  Joto  the  two 
flock.  first  wonbi. 

Here  we  find  three  cases  (2,  4,  6)  where  the 
LXX.  iwd  as  one  word  what  makes  two  mi  the 


[they  join  the  two 
words  In  one]. 
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present  Hebrew  text :  one  case  (3)  \7liere  ma 
Hebrew  word  is  made  into  two  by  tlie  I.X-X.; 
two  ca.ses  ,1.  5)  where  the  l.XX.  transfers  a  i.nui 
from  the  end  of  one  woi-d  to  the  l)eginning  of  the 
next.  liy  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  in  these  ctses 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  mu.st 
have  been  written  without  inteiTals  betwef-n  the 
words,  and  that  the  present  final  forms  were  not 
then  in  use. 

In  three  of  the  above  examples  (4,  5,  6),  the 
Septuagint  has  probably  preserved  the  true  division 
and  sense. 

In  the  study  of  these  minute  pailiculai-s,  •R'hi'  h 
•enable  us  to  examine  closely  the  work  of  the 
translators,  great  help  is  affoitled  by  Cappelli  Criticu 
Sacra,  and  by  the  Vorstudien  of  Frankel,  who  has 
most  diligently  anatomised  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
His  projected  work  on  the  whole  of  the  Version 
has  not  been  completed,  but  he  has  published  a 
part  of  it  in  his  treatise  Ueber  den  Einfltias  der 
PalSstinischen  Exegese  auf  die  Alexandrinische 
HermeneiUik,  in  which  he  reviews  minutely  the 
Septuagint  Vereion  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  larger  questions. 

A.  Is  the  Septuagint  fait./iful  in  substance  ? — 
Here  we  cannot  answer  by  citing  a  few  examples; 
the  question  refers  to  the  general  textui-e,  and 
any  opinion  we  express  must  be  verifitd  by  con- 
tinuous reading. 

1.  And  first  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody, 
Frankel,  and  others,  that  the  several  books  were 
ti-anslated  by  diffeient  persons,  without  any  com- 
prehensive revision  to  harmonise  the  several  paits. 
Names  and  words  are  rendered  differently  in  dif- 
ferent books ;  e.  g.  PIDS,  the  passover,  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  rendered  Taox^y  ^^  2  Chr.  xxxv.  6 

^AfftK. 

On-IN,  Urim.  Ex.  xxviii.  2(5,  8^X«ffjy,  Deut, 
xxxiii.  8,  8i)Xoi,  Ezr.  ii.  63,  <Pwt1^ovt(s,  Neh.  vii. 
65,  (pcDTiirccv. 

Dlpr\,  Thummim,  in  Ex.  xxviii.  26,  is  &A^0c(a 
in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  rtKfiov. 

The  Philistines  m  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshu? 
are  <pv\iirTi(\/i,  in  the  other  books,  iWiipvKoi. 

The  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  are 
flistinguished  by  the  use  of  iyd  flfit,  instead  of  iyd. 

These  are  a  few  out  of  many  like  variations. 

2.  Thus  the  character  of  the  Vei-sion  varies 
much  in  the  several  books ;  those  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  the  best,  as  Jerome  says  {Conjitemur  pint 
quam  caeteris  cum  hebraicis  consonare),  and  this 
agi-ees  well  with  the  external  evidence  that  t)t* 
Law  was  translated  fii>t,  when  Hebrew  M.SS.  weit 
more  correct  and  Hebrew  better  known.  Perha[,« 
the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  these  early  books 
facilitated  the  fidelity  of  the  Vei-sion. 

3.  The  poetical  parts  aie,  generally  speaking, 
inferior  to  the  historical,  the  oiiginal  abounding 
with  rarer  words  and  expre.s.sions.  In  these  pai-t* 
the  reader  of  the  LXX.  must  be  continually  on  the 
watch  lest  an  imperfect  rendering  of  a  difficult 
word  mar  the  whole  sentence.  The  Psalms  and 
Proverbs  are  perhaps  the  best. 

4.  In  the  Major  Prophets  ^probably  translated 
nearly  100  years  after  the  Pentateuch)  some  ol 
the  most  important  pTc;phecies  are  sadly  obscured  t 
e.  g.  Is.  ix.  1 ,  rovTO  upSnov  »U  Taxi*  irofti, 
X<5pa  Za&ov\uv,  k.  t.  \.,  and  in  ix.  6,  Es-tuM 
nact'JS  est  interpretem  sese  indignum  (Zuingli)  j 
Jer.  xxiii.  6,  koI  toOto  rh  ivofia  airruv  ft  KoActr* 
lirrw  Kvpios  'loDfffSfK  fv  To7s  irfHt^rhrtu*. 
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Kiekiel  and  the  Minor  Prophets  (sp-wking  gene- 
nlly)  aeem  to  be  better  rendered.  The  LXX. 
fersioD  of  Daniel  was  not  used,  that  of  Theodotion 
being  substituted  for  it. 

5.  Supposing  the  numerous  glosses  and  duplicate 
renderings,  which  have  evidently  crept  from  the 
margin  into  the  text,  l«  be  removed  (e.  g.  Is.  vii. 
16;  Hab.  iii.  2;  Joel  i.  8\— for  these  are  blem- 
ishes, not  of  the  Version  Itself,  but  of  the  copies — 
■id  forming  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the  Septua- 
gint  was  in  its  earliest  state,  we  may  perhaps  say 
of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  simile,  that  it 
was,  in  many  parts,  the  wrong  side  of  the  Hebrew 
tapestry,  exhibiting  the  geneml  outlines  of  the 
pattern,  but  confused  in  the  more  delicate  lines, 
and  with  man j  ends  of  threads  visible ;  or,  to  use 
a  more  dignified  illustration,  the  Septnagint  is  the 
image  of  the  original  seen  through  a  glass  not 
adjusted  to  the  proper  focus;  the  larger  featuret 
are  shewn,  but  the  sharpness  of  definition  is  lost. 

B.  We  have  anticipated  the  answer  to  the  second 
question — 1$  the  Verwm  minutely  accurate  in  de- 
tails f — but  will  give  a  tew  examples : 

1.  The  »affK  word  in  the  same  chapter  is  often 
rendered  by  differing  woi-ds — Ex.  xii.  13,  ^RnpS, 
"  I  will  pass  over,"  LXX.  ffKtirdffte,  but  23,  HDSj 
"  will  pass  over,"  LXX.  ■waptKfifftrat. 

2.  Differing  words  by  the  same  word — Ex.  xii. 
23,  lay,  "  pass  through,"  and  riDB,  "  pass  over," 
both  by  iropfAf ufffToi ;  Num.  xv.  4,  5,  nn30j 
"  offering,"  and  n3T,  "  sacrifice,"  both  by  6vffla. 

3.  The  divine  names  are  frequently  interchanged  ; 
Kvptos  is  put  for  D wN,  God,  and  e«oj  for  nin\ 
Jkhovah;  and  the  two  are  often  wrongly  com- 
bined or  wrongly  separated. 

4.  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated,  some- 
times not.  In  Gen.  xiiii.  by  translating  the  name 
Machpelah  (rb  SixXoCi/),  the  Vers'ion  is  made  to 
speak  first  of  the  cave  being  in  the  field  (ver.  9), 
and  then  of  the  field  being  in  the  cave  (ver.  17), 
b  kyphs  'E^piiv,  ts  ?iv  iv  rf  8itA#  ffirr)\al<ii, 
the  last  woi-d  not  warranted  by  the  Hebrew.  Zech. 
vi.  14  is  a  carious  example  of  four  names  of 
pei-sons  being  translated,  e.  g.  iTaitDp,   "  to  To- 

bij.ih,"  LXX.  rotf  xpV<fit^ois  ainris  ;    Pisgah  in 
I)eut.  xxxiv.  1  is  ipairyh,  but  in  Deut.  iii.  27,  rov 

5.  The  translatort  are  ofl«i  misled  by  the  simi- 
larity of  Hebrew  words :  e.  g.  Num.  iii.  26, 
"inniO,  "  the  cords  of  it,"  LXX.  rk  KardXoiira, 
and  iv.  26,  tA  -wtpiffffd.  In  other  places  ol  Kd\oi, 
«nd  Is.  liv.  2,  rk  (rxoivifffiara,  both  rightly.  Kx. 
iv.  31,  ^yOB^,  "they  heard,"  LXX.  ix<ipv 
(MVX^) ;  Num.  xri.  15,  "  I  have  not  t-Jcen  one  aas  " 
n^bri),  LXX.  oU  iiri&:>fiv/ia  (non)  tt\rf<pa; 
r>fut.'xxxii.  10,  ^riKVp^  "he  found  him,"  LXX. 
avripKi)<rty  ahrSv;  1  Sam.  xii.  2,  ^r\2V,  "  I  am 
gmyheiide.!,"  LXX.  KoHffOfuu  ('WC') ;  Gen.  iii. 
17,  ■'I'vnya,  •*  for  thy  mkt,"  LXX.  iv  roU  Ipyois 

rov  (T  for  "1). 

In  vfiy  many  ca'^es  the  error  may  I*  thus  traced 
lo  tnc  si'miUrity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 
n  nii.l  1,  n  and  H,  \  and  V  &c. ;  in  sooie  it  is 
diilicult  to  Me  any  connexion  between  the  original  and 
Um  vemon :  e.g.  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  htTJer  ^33,  "  the 
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Eons  of  Ii'-ael,"  LXX.  a.y-fiXm¥  0«oC.     Aquila  aoJ 
Symmachus,  Wwr  'lapaiiK, 

It.  xjl  11.  IX  LXX. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  i  ^Xiaam  iiriX(vr 

Watchnuu).  what  of  the  night  I  ¥vXatTin>  rovoait  « 

I'be  watcdnum  said,  riif  wiera 

The  morning  oometb,  and  also  iav  ^ip^TC  i^f 

the  night :  iciu  irop'  c/iot  oucti. 
If  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye. 
Retimi,  come. 

6.  Besides  the  above  deviations,  and  many  like 
th«n,  which  are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes, 
the  change  of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the 
Hebrew,  there  are  some  passages  which  seem  to 
exhibit  a  studied  variation  in  the  LXX.  from  the 
Hebrew:  e.g.  Gen.  ii.  2,  on  the  seventh  (^yaKTl) 
day  God  ended  his  work,  LXX.  <rvvfrf\(tr(y  i 
edis  tv  Tf  vnip^  Tp  f KTjj  fk  fpya  avrov.  The 
addition  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  koX  iv  rrj  yfi  Xavakp, 
appears  to  be  of  this  kind,  inserted  to  solve  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Frequently  the  strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew 
are  softened  down  ;  where  human  parts  are  ascribed 
to  God,  for  hand  the  LXX.  substitute  poicer :  for 
motUh — word,  &c.  Ex.  iv.  16,  "  Thou  shall  be  U 
him  instead  of  God"  (D*n$KS),  LXX.  <rh  8i 
avT^  f<rri  rk  Tphs  rhv  Bt6v;  see  Exod.  iv.  15. 
These  and  many  more  savour  of  design,  rather  than 
of  accident  or  error. 

The  Version  is,  therefore,  not  minutely  accurate 
in  details  ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
never  to  buUd  any  argument  on  words  or  phraaei 
of  the  Septuagint,  without  comparing  them  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  Greek  may  be  right ;  but  very  often 
its  variations  are  wrong. 

r.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  ti-adi- 
tion  of  the  Fathei-s,  that  the  Vereion  was  made  b/ 
inspiration:  ttar'  iTlTvoiay  rtv  8coS,  Irenaeus; 
"divino  Spiritu  interpretati,"  Augustine.  Even 
Jerome  himself  seems  to  think  that  the  LXX.  may 
have  sometimes  added  words  to  the  original,  "  o* 
Spiritns  Sancti  auctoritatem,  licet  in  Hebraeis  vo- 
luminibus  non  legator"  {Praefat.  in  Paralip.  torn, 
i.  col.  1419). 

Let  us  try  to  form  some  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  inspiration  of  translators.  It  cannot 
mean  what  Jerome  here  seems  to  allow,  that  th» 
translators  were  divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  ori- 
ginal, for  this  would  be  the  inspiration  of  Prophets ; 
as  he  himself  says  in  another  passage  {Prolog,  in 
Genesin,  tom.  i.  )  "  aliud  est  enim  tertert,  aliud 
esse  interpretem."  Every  such  addition  would  be, 
in  fact,  a  new  revelation. 

Nor  can  it  be,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the 
deviations  of  the  Septuagint  from  the  original  were 
divinely  directed,  whether  in  order  to  adapt  the 
Scripturw  to  the  mind  of  the  heathen,  or  tor  other 
purposes.  This  would  be.  pro  tanto,  a  new  reve- 
Ution,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  sucli  a 
revelation;  for,  be  it  obaen-ed,  the  discrepance 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  would 
tend  to  sepant*  tfte  Jews  of  Palestine  from  those 
of  Alaxandna,  and  of  other  places  where  the  Greek 
Scriptures  were  used ;  there  would  be  two  diffeiTnt 
copies  of  the  same  books  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  each  claiming  Divine  authority ;  the  appeal 
to  Ifoses  and  the  Prophets  would  lose  much  or  its 
force ;  the  standai-d  of  Divine  truth  woukl  be  ren- 
dered doubtful ;  the  trumpet  would  give  an  ancertaii 
soiind. 

No  !    If  there  be  sad-  a  thing  as  an  fiwptrafiM 
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I)/  translators,  it  must  be  an  effect  of  the  HoIt  ! 
Spirit  on  tlieir  minds,  enabling;  them  to  do  thi'ir  | 
uork  of  tritralation  more  perfectly  tlian  by  their  | 
own  abiiitieb  and  acquirements;  to  overcome  the  | 
diinciilties  aiising  from  defective  knowledge,  fivm 
miperfect  MSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  from 
human  infmnity  and  weariness ;  and  so  to  produce 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  history  of  his  people,  in  its  original 
truth  and  purity.     This  is  the  kind  of  inspii-ation 
claimed  for  the  translators  by  Philo  ( Vit.  Mosis, 
lib.  li.),  "  We  look  upon  the  persons  who  made  this 
Vei"sion,  not  merely  as  translatoi-s,  but  as  pei-sons 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Divine  a]>pointment.  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  compiehend  and  expi«ss  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  Moses  in  the  fullest  and  clearest 
nianner." 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  fore- 
going examples,  whether  the  Septuagint  Version 
Batisfies  this  test.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not 
only  substantially  faithful,  but  minutely  accurate 
in  detaib ;  it  will  enable  us  to  con-ect  the  Hebrew 
in  every  place  where  an  error  has  crept  in ;  it  will 
give  evidence  of  that  faculty  of  intuition  in  its 
highest  form,  which  enables  our  great  critics  to 
divine  from  the  faulty  text  the  true  reading ;  it  will 
be,  in  short,  a  republication  of  the  original  text, 
purified  from  the  eiTors  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
stamped  with  fresh  authority  from  Heaven. 

This  is  a  question  to  be  decide<l  by  facts,  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  Version  itself.  We  will  simply 
declare  our  own  conviction  that,  instead  of  such  a 
Divine  republication  of  the  original,  we  find  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  original  and  the  Septuagint ; 
a  distinction  which  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Jerome  {Prolog,  in  Genesin) : 

Ibi  SpirUvs  ventura  praedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et 
verborum  copia  ea  quae  intelligit  transfert. 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  agi-ees  with 
the  ancient  narrative  of  the  Vei-sion,  known  by  the 
name  of  Aristeas,  which  represents  the  intei-pietei-s 
as  meeting  in  one  house,  forming  one  council,  con- 
ferring tt^ther,  and  agreeing  on  the  sense  (see  Hody, 
lib.  ii.  c.  vi.). 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  will  deem  this 
estimate  of  the  LXX.  too  low  ;  who  think  that  the 
use  of  this  version  in  the  N.  T.  stamps  it  with  an 
authority  above  that  of  a  mere  translation.  But 
as  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  do  not  invariably 
cite  the  O.  T.  according  to  this  version,  we  are  left 
to  judge  by  the  light  of  facts  and  e\ndenee.  Stu- 
dents of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  students  of  the 
natural  world,  should  bear  in  mind  the  maxim  of 
Bacon — Sola  spes  est  in  vera  indactione. 

III.  What,  then,  are  the  benefits  to  be 

DERIVED  FROM  THE  8T0DY  OF  THE 
SE3?TDAGINT  ? 

After  all  the  notices  of  imperfection  above  given, 
jt  may  seem  strange  to  say,  but  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  truth,  that  the  student  of  Scripture  can  scarcely 
lead  a  chapter  without  some  benefit,  especially  if 
he  be  a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a 
very  humble  way,  to  compare  the  Version  with 
the  Original. 

1,  For  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  seen  above, 
that  the  Septuagint  gives  evidence  of  the  chanu;ter 
and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from  which  it 
was  made,  with  respect  to  vowel  points  and  the 
mode  of  writing. 

This  evidence  ofien  renders  veiy  material  help  in 
the  correction  aud   establishment  of  the    Hebrew 
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left.  Being  made  from  MSS.  f^i  oJ  ler  th.in  th« 
Masoretic  recension,  the  Septuagint  otten  imlicntef 
readings  more  ancient  and  moie  correct  than  those 
of  our  present  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions;  and  oft^'n 
speftKs  decisively  between  the  conflicting  i-eadings 
of  the  piesent  MSS. 

E.  g.  Vs.  xxii.  17  (in  LXX.  xxi.  16),  the  printed 
Hebrew  text  is  *"){0  ;  but  several  MSS.  have  a  verb 
in  3pei-s.  plural,  nK3 :  the  Sept.  step  in  to  decide 
the  doubt,  &pv^av  X*'?*'*  f-ov  ko)  irdSat  juow,  con- 
firmed by  Atiuila,  ■^axvva.v. 

Ps.  xvi.  10.  The  printed  text  is  "^n'OPI,  in  the 
pluml  ;  but  near  200  MSS.  have  the  singular, 
"^TDn,  which  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  evideno; 
of  the  Sept.,  ovZi  Sdifftts  rhi>  icri6i>  <rov  IStlti 
iiapOopdt'. 

In  passiiges  like  these,  which  touch  on  the  car- 
dinal truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  testimony  of  an  unsuspected  witness, 
in  the  LXX.,  long  before  the  controversy  between 
Christians  and  Jews. 

In  Hoaca  vi.  5,  the  context  clearly  requires  that 
the  fii-st  person  should  be  maintained  throughout 
the  vei'se ;  the  Sept.  corrects  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  without  a  change  except  in  the  position  of  one 
letter,  rh  nplna  (jlov  i>s  (pus  i^fXevtrtrai,  render- 
ing unnecessary  the  addition  of  words  in  Italics,  m 
our  English  Version. 

More  examples  might  be  given,  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  signal  instance,  of  a 
clause  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  (probably  by  what  is 
called  SfjioioTtKevrcv),  and  preserved  in  the  Sept. 
In  Genesis  iv.  8,  is  a  pissage  which  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  in  our  English  Vei-sion,  is  evidently  incomplete: 

"  And  Cain  talked  (ION'1)  with  Abel  his  bro- 
ther ;  and  it  came  to  paJss  when  they  were  in  the 
field,"  &c. 

Here  the  Hebrew  woid  "IDK'I,  is  the  woi-d  con- 
stantly used  as  the  introduction  to  words  spoken, 
"  Cain  said  unto  Abel "  .  .  .  ,  but,  as  the  text 
stands,  there  are  no  words  spoken ;  and  the  follow- 
ing words  "...  ichen  they  were  in  the  fetd," 
come  in  abruptly.  The  Sept.  fills  up  the  lac'inii 
Hchraeorum  codicnm  (Peai-son),  /tol  ilin  KJSv 
■Kphi  'APe\  rhu  iSt\<phv  avTov,  iif\8uix(v  els  rh 
ireSiov  (  =  niB'n  naSj).  The  Sam.  Pentateuch 
and  the  Syriac  Version  agi-ee  with  the  Sept.,  am', 
the  passage  is  thus  cited  by  Clemens  Homanus 
{Ep.  i.  c.  iv.).  The  Hebiew  transcriber's  eye  was 
probably  misled  by  the  word  iTlfe',  terminating 
both  the  clauses. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  we  do  not  attribute 
any  paramount  aut/iority  to  the  Sept.  on  account 
of  its  superior  antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew 
MSS. ;  but  we  take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  more 
ancient  Hebrew  text,  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts, 
280  or  l&O  years  B.C.  The  decision  as  to  any  par- 
ticular reading  must  be  made  by  weighing  this 
evidence,  together  with  that  of  other  ancient  Ver- 
sions, with  the  arguments  from  the  context,  the  rules 
of  gi-ammar,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  the 
comparison  of  parallel  passages.  And  thus  the  He- 
brew will  sometimes  con-ect  the  Greek,  and  some- 
times the  Greek  the  Hebrew ;  both  liable  to  err 
through  the  infirmity  of  human  eyes  and  hands, 
but  each  checking  the  other's  errors. 

2.  The  close  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  makes  the  study  of  the  Septuagint  ex- 
tremely valuable,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the 
tlioologiod    student.      Pcirson   (juotej    from    Ire- 
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■wiu  aiid  Jerome,  as  to  the  citation  of  the  words 
»f  pit)p)iecy  from  the  Septuagint.  The  former,  as 
Pesu-soii  oliierves,  upeaks  too  universjiUy,  when  he 
»ys  that  the  Apostles,  "  prophetica  omnia  itaenun- 
ciaverunt  qiiemadmodum  Seniorum  intevpretntio 
coutioet."  But  it  was  manifestly  the  chief  store- 
house from  which  they  di»w  their  proofs  and  pre- 
empts. Mr.  (innneia*  says  that  "the  number  of 
direct  quotations  from  tlie  Old  Testament  in  the 
tioej-icls,  Acts,  and  Kpistles,  may  be  estimated  at 
J50,  of  which  not  more  than  50  materially  differ 
from  the  LXX.  But  the  indirect  verbal  allusions 
would  swell  the  number  to  a  far  greater  amount  " 
(A})ol.for  LXX.,  p.  37).  The  comparison  of  the 
citations  with  the  Septuagint  is  much  facilitated  by 
Mr.  Griufield's  '  Kditio  Hellenistic-a '  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  Mr.  Hough's  '  New  Test.  Quo- 
tations,' in  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  passages 
of  the  Old  Test,  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
citations  in  the  New.  (On  this  subject  see  Hody,  p. 
248.  281  ;  Kennicott,  Dissert.  Gen.  §84;  CarTelli 
Critica  Sacra,  vol.  ii.) 

3.  Further,  the  language  of  the  Sept.  is  the  mould 
m  which  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Kvangelists  are  cast.  In  this  vei-sion  Divine 
Truth  hits  taken  the  Greek  language  as  its  shrine, 
and  adiipted  it  to  the  things  of  (iOD.  Here  the 
peculiar  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  are  grafted  upon  the 
stock  of  the  Greek  tongue  ;  words  and  phrases  take 
a  new  sense.  The  terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in 
the  Greek  Version  are  employed  by  the  Apostles 
to  expi-ess  the  gi-eat  truths  of  the  Gospel,  e.  g. 
ipxifp*vi,  Bv<ria,  o<r/x^  fvuSias.  Hence  the  Sept. 
is  a  treasury  of  illustration  for  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. 

Many  examples  are  gi\'en  by  Pearson  (Praef.  ad 
LXX.),  e.g.  ahp^,  nvfvfjia,  SiKai6w,  <[>p6vrifia  t^s 
<r<ipKbs,  "  Krustia  apud  veterfS  GiBecos  quaeras 
quid  sit  irtffTfvftv  rijp  ©«?»  ^*1  •'*  tJ*!/  0(hv, 
quid  sit  fls  rhv  Kvptov,  vel  irpis  rhv  Qfbv  irlffTis, 
quae  toties  in  Novo  I'oeiieie  inculcantur,  et  ex  lec- 
tione  Seuiorum  facile  intelliguutur." 

Valckenaer  also  (on  Luke  i.  51)  speaks  itrongly 
on  this  subject:  "Graecum  Novi  Testament!  con- 
textum  rite  intcllecturo  nihil  est  utilius,  quam 
diligenter  versasse  Alexandrinam  antiqui  Foederis 
iiitei-pretitionem,  e  qiift  un&  plus  pcti  poterit  auxilii, 
qiram  ex  vetcribus  sciiptorihus  (iraecis  simul  sumtis. 
CVutena  reperieutur  in  N.  T.  nusquam  obvia  in 
acriptis  G  raeoorum  veterum,sed  fi-equentata  in  Alex*. 
Versione." 

K.  g.  the  .sense  of  rh  -rdurxci  in  Deut.  xvi.  2, 
including  the  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal  week,  throws 
light  on  the  question  as  to  the  day  on  which  our 
Lord  kept  his  last  Passover,  arising  oiit  of  the 
wurds  in   John  xviii.   28,   i\K'   tva  ^iyttai  rh 

4.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  LXX.  by  the 
Gniek  Fathci-s  and  of  tlie  Latin  Vei-sion  of  the  LXX. 
by  the  Fathei-s  who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another 
i^jrcng  rca:ion  for  the  study  o.'  the  Septuagint.  Pear- 
son ciJi^  the  appellation  o( Scarabttens  bcmiu,  applietl 
t4>  CilRlST  l)y  Ambnise  and  Augustine,  as  explaine<l 
bv  refr>r«ice  to  Ute  Sept.  in  Habak.  ii.  11,  KOfBapos 

5.  On  the  value  of  the  .'^ept.  as  a  monument  of 
the  (irtfk  lani;uiii,'e  in  one  of  its  most  r:riou» 
phases,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  Our  busi- 
kea  u  with  the  use  of  this  Version,  as  it  hmn  on 
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the  cntici?m  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  And 
we  may  safely  urge  the  theological  student  who 
wishes  to  be  "  thoroughly  funiished,"  to  nave 
always  at  his  side  the  Septuagint.  Let  the  Hebrew, 
if  possible,  be  placed  before  him  ;  and  at  his  right, 
in  the  next  place  of  honour,  the  Alexandrian  Vension ; 
the  close  and  careful  study  of  this  Vei-sion  will  l£ 
more  profitable  than  the  most  learned  inquiry  inf-o 
its  origin ;  it  will  help  him  to  a  better  knowledge 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

Objects  to  be  attained  by  the  Cbitioal 
Scholar. 

1.  A  question  of  much  interest  still  waits  for  a 
solution.  In  many  of  the  passages  which  show  a 
studied  variation  from  the  Hebrew  (some  of  which 
are  above  noted),  the  Septuagint  and  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  agree  together :  e,  g.  Gen.  ii.  2  ; 
Ex.  xii.  40. 

They  also  agiee  in  many  of  the  ages  of  the 
Post-DiluvLin  Patriarchs,  adding  100  yeai-s  to  the 
age  at  which  the  first  son  of  each  was  born,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Cappelli  Crit.  Sacr. 
iii.  XX.  vii.) 

They  agi-ee  in  the  addition  of  the  words  Si^Atft*- 
fiey  fls  rh  irf Siof,  Gen.  iv.  8,  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  think  rightly  added. 

Various  reasons  have  been  conjectured  for  this 
agi-eement;  translation  info  Gieek  from  a  Sama- 
ritan text,  interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into 
the  Greek,  or  vice  tersd ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  a  satisfactory  answer. 

2.  For  the  criticsU  scholar  it  would  be  a  woiihy 
object  of  pursuit  to  ascei-tain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  and  Pliilo.  If  this  could  be 
accomplished  with  any  tolerable  completeness,  it 
would  possess  a  strong  interest,  as  being  the  fii-s'. 
transl.ntion  of  any  writing  into  another  tongue,  and 
the  fii-st  repository  of  Divine  truth  to  the  gi-eat 
colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Alexandria. 

The  critic  would  probably  take  as  his  basis  the 
Roman  edition,  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  as  repre- 
senting most  nearly  the  ancient  (itoiyi)')  text.s. 
The  collection  of  iragmenis  ot  Ongen's  Ilexapla, 
by  Moutfaucon  and  others,  would  help  him  to 
eliminate  the  additions  which  have  been  made  tc 
the  LXX.  from  other  sources,  and  to  purge  out 
the  glosses  and  double  renderings  ;  the  citations  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  I'hilo,  in  the  early 
Christian  Father,  both  Greek  imd  Latin,  would 
render  assistance  of  the  same  kind ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  effective  aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  tbi> 
fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  Vei-sinn  collected  bj 
Sabatier  in  3  vols,  folio  (Kheims,  1743). 

3.  Another  work,  of  more  piTictical  and  genera, 
interest,  still  remains  to  be  done,  viz.  to  provid: 
a  Greek  version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew  original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  of  students  reading  the  Sa-iptures  in  that 
language  for  purjjcses  of  devotion  or  mental  im- 
provement. Mr.  Field's  c»lition  is  as  yet  the  Iwst 
edition  of  this  kind  ;  it  originated  in  the  desire  to 
supply  the  Greek  Church  with  such  a  fnitlifu) 
copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  as  the  editor  hat, 
followc«l  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  only 
corn-cling,  by  the  help  of  other  MSS.,  the  cviien'i 
errors  of  transcription  {e.g.  in  Gen.  xv.  15,  ooi-- 
recling  Tpa^<(>.  in  the  Atex.  MS.  to  rafelt,  th« 
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reaiiiiig  of  the  Complut.  text),  and  as  we  have 
e«>en  above  that  the  Alexandnan  text  is  far  from 
being  the  nearest  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  evident  that 
a  more  faittifiil  and  complete  copy  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Greek  might  yet  be  provided. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  such 
an  Klitii>n  might  piepare  the  way  for  the  coiTection 
of  the  blemishes  which  remain  in  our  Authorised 
English  Vereion.  Embracing  the  results  of  the 
criticism  of  the  last  250  years,  it  might  exhibit 
several  passages  in  their  original  purity;  and  the 
coiTections  thus  made,  being  approved  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  best  scholare,  would  probably,  after  a 
time,  find  their  way  into  the  margin,  at  least,  of 
our  English  Bibles. 

One  example  only  can  be  here  given,  in  a  passage 
which  has  caused  no  small  peiplexity  and  loads  of 
commentary.  Isai.  ix.  3  is  thus  rendered  in  the 
LXX. :  rh  ir\e7<rrov  rod  AaoD,  ti  Karftyttyts  if 
eixppoffvyri  ffov  Kol  tv<ppavOi\aovrai  ivd>iri6v  aov, 
&s  01  fv^paiyO/jLfvoi  4r  i,fii]T<i),  Kol  tv  rpiirov  ol 
Siaipov/ifvoi  (TKv\a. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  bialty  rendering  of  the 
fii-st  part  of  this  has  arisen  from  the  similarity  of 
Hebiew  letters,  n  and  n,  T  and  *1,  and  from  an 
ancient  eiTor  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  follov/ing 
translation  i-estores  the  whole  passage  to  its  original 
clearness  and  force : — 

(irATjAwas  ttji'  aYoAAc'ao'ii'  C7'jn)> 

iiieyaXvvaf  rqv  tv<(>po<rvyriV 

tv<j>paCvovTcu,   ivuTriov   aov   uf   ol  ev^p<uv6iitvoi 

iv  dfiririfi, 
t>v  TpoToi'  ayaXXwivrai,  oi  Siaipoiifttvoi.  CKvka. 

Thou  hast  multiplied  the  gladness, 

Thou  hast  increased  Ihegoy; 

They  rejoice  before  thee  as  with  the  joy  of  harvest; 

As  men  are  glad  when  they  divide  the  spoil. 

Here  iyaWlaffis  and  hyaWiwyrai,  in  the  first 
and  fourth  lines,  con-espond  to  7*3  and  1?'3»  • 
tixppoffvvT]  and  fiicppalvovrai,  in  the  second  and 
third,  to  nnpK>  and  -inDb. 

The  fourfold  introverted  parallelism  is  complete, 
and  the  connexion  with  the  context  of  tlie  prophecy 
jierfect. 

It  is  scarcely  nscessary  to  remark  that  in  such 
an  edition  the  apociyphal  addition?  to  the  Book 
of  Esther,  and  those  to  the  Book  of  DanJd,  whicb 
are  not  recognised  by  the  Hebrew  Canon,  would 
be  either  omitted,  or  (perhaps  more  properly,  since 
they  appeal-  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
iseptuagint  at  an  eaily  date)  would  "oe  placed  sepa- 
rately, as  in  Mr.  Field's  edition  and  our  English 
Version.  [See  Apocrypha  ;  Canon  ;  Daniel  ; 
Aioo.  Additions;  Esther;  Samaritan  Pent.] 
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SEPULCHRE.    [BuRiAi.] 

BE'RAH  (nnb:  2«£pa  in  Gen.,  2op4  in  1  Chr. ; 
Alex.,  2aop  in  Gen.,  2opat  m  1  Chr.:  Sara).  Th« 
daughter  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  30)  ; 
ottUed  in  Num.  xxvi.  46,  Sarah. 

SEBAI'AH  (nnb:  Soo-d;  Alex,  iapalas: 
Saraias).  1.  Seraiah,  the  king's  sciibe  or  secretai-y 
in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  In  the 
Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  2curd  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  a  confusion  between  Seraiah  and  Shisha, 
whose  sons  were  secretaries  to  Solomon  (IK.  iv.  3). 

2.  (Sapafas  ;  Alex.  Sopafoj :  Saraias.)  The 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  was  taken 
captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  and  slain  with  othere  at  Riblah  (2  K. 
XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  ■s-i.  14;  Jer.  lii.  24). 

3.  {Saraia,  Sarea.)  The  son  of  Tanhumeth  the 
Netophathite,  according  to  2  K.  xv.  23,  who  came 
with  Ishmael,  Jonanan,  and  Jaazaniah  to  Gedaliah, 
and  was  persuaded  by  him  to  submit  quiet'v  to  th; 
Chaldeans  and  settle  in  the  land  (Jer.  xl.  8). 

4.  {iapaia:  Saraia.)  The  son  of  Kenaz,  brother 
of  Othniel,  and  father  of  Joab,  the  father  or  founder 
of  the  valley  of  Charashim  (1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14). 

5.  {lapav;  Alex.  3apa«'o.)  Ancestor  of  Jehu, 
a  chief  of  one  of  the  Simeonite  families  (1  Chr. 
iv.  35). 

6.  (Sopatoj.)  One  of  the  children  of  the  pio- 
vince  who  retunied  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2). 
In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Azariah,  and  in  1  Esd. 
V.  8  Zacharias. 

7.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  the  scribe  (Ezr. 
vii.  1),  but  whether  or  not  the  same  as  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  seems  uncertain.  Called  also  Saraias 
(1  Esd.  viii.  1  ;  2  Esd.  i.  1). 

8.  {vths  'Apala ;  Alex,  vlhs  SopoTa.)  A  priest, 
or  priestlv  family,  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2). 

9.  (Sopa/a.)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (Neh 
a.  11),  who  w^as  i-aler  of  the  house  of  God  after  tte 
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nttirn  from  BAbjlon.     In  1  Chr.  ix.  11  he  is  called 

AZARIAH. 

10.  (la^mta.)  The  head  of  a  priestlr  house 
whit-h  weiit  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 
K:«  representative  in  the  days  of  Jomkim  the  high- 
pii-st  WM  Memiah  ("Neh.  xii.  1,  13). 

11.  The  son  of  Neriah,  and  brother  of  Baruch 
Jer.  11.  59,  61).     He  went  with  Zedekiah  to  Ba- 

liylon  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reien,  or,  as  the  Targum 
has  it,  "  in  the  mission  of  Zedekiah,"  and  is  de- 
scribed as  nrW3D  IB',  tar  minuchdh  (lit.  "prince 
of  rest;"  A.  V.  "a  quiet  prince;"  mai^.  "or, 
printe  of  Menucha,  or,  chief  diamberlain  "),  a  title 
whi.'h  is  interpi-ete<l  by  Kimchi  as  that  of  the  office 
of  chamberlain,  "  for  he  was  a  friend  of  the  king, 
and  was  with  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  rest,  to 
t.dk  and  to  delight  himself  with  him."  The  LXX. 
and  Targum  read  nnjD,  minchoA,  "  an  offering," 
.inJ  so  l\a.shi,  who  says,  "  under  his  hand  were 
those  who  saw  the  king's  face,  who  brought  him  a 
pi-esent."  The  Peshito-Syiiac  renders  "  chief  of  the 
camp,"  apparently  reading  HJITO,  machdneh,  un- 
less the  translator  understood  minuchah  of  the  halt- 
ing-place of  an  army,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  Num. 
X.  33.  Geseiiiiis  adopts  the  latter  view,  and  makes 
Seraiah  hold  an  office  similar  to  that  of  "  quai^ter- 
master-general  "  in  the  Babylonian  aiiny.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  however,  that  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  Zedekiah,  and  an  officer  of  the  Jewish  court. 
The  suggestion  of  Maurer,  adopted  by  Hitzig,  has 
more  to  commend  it,  that  he  was  an  officer  who 
took  charge  of  tlie  royal  cam  van  on  its  march,  and 
fixed  the  place  where  it  should  halt.  Hiller  {Orv>- 
mast.)  says  Seraiah  was  prince  of  Menuchah,  a 
place  on  the  boi-ders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  elsewhere 
called  Manahath.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is 
unaccountable,  prmceps  proptwtiae. 

Seraiah  was  commissioned  bj  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah to  take  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in 
which  he  had  written  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and 
sink  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates,  as  a  token 
tl'at  liabylou  should  sink,  never  to  rise  again  (Jer. 
li.  60-64).  [W.  A.  W.] 

SER'APHIM  (D^BX':  Sfpo^x/fi:  Seraphim). 

An  oi-der  of  celestial  beings,  whom  Isaiah  beheld  in 
vision  standing  above  Jehovah  (not  as  in  A.  V., 
"above  it,"  i.e.  the  throne)  as  He  sat  upon  his  throne 
(Is.  vi.  2).  They  are  described  as  having  eat-h  of  thi^m 
three  pairs  of  wings,  with  one  of  which  they  coveied 
their  faces  (a  token  of  humility;  comp.  Ex.  iii.  6; 
1  K.  xix  13  Plutarch,  Qvuest.  Rem.  10)  ;  with  the 
second  they  covered  their  feet  (a  token  of  respect ; 
<°e  Lowth  on  Is.  vi.,  who  quotes  Chardin  in  illustra- 
ti.  11) ;  while  with  the  third  they  flew.  They  seem 
to  nnvi  bom;  a  general  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure,  for  they  are  represented  as  having  a  face,  a 
voice,  f»«t,  and  hands  (Ter.  6).  Their  occupation 
was  twofold — to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah's 
holiness  and  power  (ver.  3),  and  to  act  as  the 
milium  of  communication  between  heaven  and 
earth  tver.  6).  Krom  their  antiphonal  chant  ("one 
cried  unto  another")  we  may  conceive  them  to 
hivt  been  ranged  m  opposite  rows  on  each  side  of 
the  throne.  As  the  S:raphim  are  nowhei«  else 
mr.]ti<)iied  in  the  Bible,  our  conceptions  of  their  ap' 
pearani-e  mu.st  be  restricted  to  the  above  partkulars, 
ai(i>d  by  such  uncertain  light  m  etymology  and 
Aii.\l(>gy  will  supply.  We  may  observe  that  the 
;dr»  of  a  winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to 
tin    Ha)rew\:    laoag  the  sculptursa   found   at 
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Mourghauh  in  Persia,  we  meet  with  a  represent..- 
tion  of  a  man  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  spnnginjj 
from  the  shoulders,  and  ejttending,  the  one  jiair  up- 
wards, the  other  downwards,  so  as  to  admit  ct 
covering  the  head  and  the  feet  (Vaux's  Nin.  and 
Persep.  p.  322).  The  wings  in  this  instance  imply 
deification  ;  for  spewi  and  ease  of  motion  stand,  in 
man's  imagination,  among  the  most  prominent  tokens 
of  Divinity.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  seraph  "  is 
extremely  doubtfiil ;  the  only  word  which  re^mbles 
it  in  the  cunent  Hebrew  is  sdraph*  " to  bui-n," 
whence  the  idea  of  brilliancy  has  been  extnicte  I. 
Such  a  sense  would  harmonise  with  other  descrip> 
tions  of  celestial  beings  {e.g.  Ez.  i.  13;  Matt, 
xxviii.  3) ;  but  it  is  objected  that  the  Hebrew  term 
never  bears  this  se^xjndaiy  sense.  Gesenius  ( Tkes. 
p.  1341)  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  term  signify- 
ing high  or  exalted ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as 
the  generally  received  etymology ;  but  the  absence 
of  any  cognate  Hebrew  term  is  certainly  worthy  of 
remark.  The  similarity  between  the  names  Sera- 
phim and  Sarapis,  led  Hitzig  (in  fs.  vi.  2)  to 
identify  the  two,  and  to  give  to  the  foi-mer  the 
figure  of  a  winged  serpent.  But  Sarapis  was  un- 
known in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  iv.  3G0  ff.) ; 
and,  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  borrowed 
tlicir  imagery  from  such  a  source.  Knobel's  con- 
jecture that  Seraphim  is  merely  a  &lse  reading  for 
sJidrdthtm,^  "  ministei-s,"  is  ingenious,  but  the 
latter  word  is  not  Hebrew.  The  relation  subsisting 
between  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  presents  an- 
other difficulty  :  the  "  living  creatures  "  described 
in  Rev.  iv.  8  resemble  the  Seraphim  in  their  occu- 
pation and  the  number  of  the  wings;  and  the 
Cherubim  in  their  general  appeaituice  and  number, 
as  described  in  Ez.  i.  5  ff.,  x.  12.  The  difference 
between  the  two  may  not,  therefore,  be  great,  but 
we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  identical  so  long  as 
the  distinction  of  name  holds  good.        [W.  L.  B.] 

SER'ED  ("nO:  2«p«'8  in  Gen.,  JaptS  in 
Num. :  Sored).  The  firetbom  of  Zebulon,  and 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Sardites  (Gen.  xlvi. 
14;   Num.  xxvi.  26*. 

SER'GIUS  PAD'LUS(2«'p7«o»na5Xot:  Ser- 
gitis  PittUus)  was  the  name  of  the  proconsul  of  Cy- 
prus when  Uie  Apostle  Paul  visited  that  island  with 
Barnabas  on  his  first  missionary  tour  (Acta  xiii. 
7  sq.).  He  is  described  as  an  intelligent  man 
(tfvrcT^f),  truthnteeking,  eager  for  inforroatioo 
from  all  sources  within  his  reach.  It  was  this  traK 
of  his  character  which  led  him  in  the  first  instanoi 
to  admit  to  his  society  Ely  mas  the  Magian,  and 
aflerwards  to  seek  out  the  missionary  stivngers  nnl 
learn  from  them  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
The  strongest  minds  at  that  perio<l  were  drawn 
with  a  singular  fiiscinatiou  to  the  occult  studies  of 
the  East ;  and  the  ascendancy  which  Luke  repre- 
sents the  "  sorcerer"  as  having  gained  over  Sergiiu 
illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  times.  For 
other  examples  of  a  similar  character,  see  Howmn's 
Life  af%d  Epiatlea  of  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  177  sq.  But 
Sergiua  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by  th« 
arts  of  the  impostor;  for  on  becoming  aofnainted 
with  the  Apostle  he  examined  at  one**  the  claims  of 
the  Gospel,  and  yielded  his  mind  to  Ute  evidence  oi 
ito  truth. 
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U  ie  imfoitunnte  that  this  officer  i»  nyled  "de- 
puty "  in  the  Common  Version,  Riid  not  "  pro- 
consul," according;  to  the  import  of  the  Greek  term 
(iy9&irtn-os).  Thougli  Cy])rus  was  originally  an 
hnpcrinl  province  (Dion  Cassiu8,  liii.  1 2^),  niid  as  such 
giiveiiied  hy  propraetora  or  l^aies  {ivTurrpdriiyot, 
irpffffitwraC),  it  was  afterwards  transfeireil  to  the 
H(>man  senate,  and  lipnceroifh  governed  by  pro- 
consuls (ko.)  oCtws  avBviraToi  koI  4i  iKtlva  rh, 
(din\  irifjiirfffdai  ^p^avro,  Dion  Cassius,  liv.  4). 
For  the  value  of  this  attestation  cf  Luke's  accuracy, 
«ee  Lai-dner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  vol. 
i.  p.  32  sq.  Coins  too  are  still  extant,  on  which 
this  very  title,  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergius 
Paulus,  occurs  as  the  title  of  the  Roman  governors 
ofC}'prus.  (See  Akerman's  Numismatic  Illustra- 
tions, p.  41  ;  and  Howsou's  Life  and  Kpistles  of 
Paul,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  187.)  [H.  B.  H.] 

SE'RON  {Siipav:  in  Syr.  and  one  Gk.  JIS. 
Hpciiv:  Seron),  a  general  of  Antiochus  Kpiph., 
in  chief  comm;md  of  the  Syrian  anny  ( 1  Mace.  iii. 
13,  6  ipxcv  T.  Suf.  S.),  who  was  defeated  at  Beth- 
horon  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (B.C.  166),  as  in  the 
day  when  Joshua  pureued  the  five  kings  "  in  the 
going  down  of  Beth-horon  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  24;  Josh. 
X.  11).  According  to  Josephus,  he  was  the  goTCmor 
of  Coele-Syria  and  fell  in  the  battle  (Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
7,  §1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
sbitements  are  mei-e  deductions  from  the  language 
of  1  Mace.  [B.  F.  W.] 

SERPENT.  The  following  Hebrew  words  de- 
note serpents  of  some  kind  or  other.  'Acsh&h, 
pct/ien,  tzepha'  or  tziph'dni,  shephiphSn,  nachash, 
and  epfi'eh.  There  is  great  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  identification  of  some  of  these  terms,  the 
first  four  of  which  are  noticed  under  the  articles 
AnnER  and  Asp  (Appendix  A) :  the  two  remaining 
names  we  pioceed  to  discuss. 

1.  Ndchdsh  {Vr\i :  6<pii,  SpdKcov:  serpens,  co- 
luber), the  generic  name  of  any  serpent,  occurs 
frequently  in  the  0.  T.  The  following  are  the 
principal  Biblical  allusions  to  this  animal: — Its 
subtilty  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1 ;  its  wisdom  is 
alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  16;  the  poi- 
sonous properties  of  some  species  are  otU'n  men- 
tioned (see  Ps.  Iviii.  4  ;  Frov.  xxiii.  32) ;  the  sharp 
tongue  of  the  serpent,  which  it  would  appear  some 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  poison,  is  mentioned  in  Ps.  cxl.  3;  Job 
XX.  16,  "the  viper's  tongue  sLill  slay  him;" 
although  in  other  places,  as  in  Prov.  xxiii.  32, 
Eccl.  x.  8,  11,  Num.  xxi.  9,  the  venom  is  con-ectly 
ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in  Job  xx.  1 4  the  g:ill 
is  said  to  be  the  poison ;  the  habit  serpents  have  of 
lying  concealed  in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  x.  8, 
and  in  holes  of  walls,  in  Ara.  v.  19  ;  their  dwelling 
in  diy  sandy  places,  in  Deut.  viii.  15 ;  their  won- 
dei^ful  mode  of  progression  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  autnor  of  Prov.  xxx,  who  expressly 
mentions  it  as  "  one  of  the  three  things  which  were 
too  wonderful  for  him"  (19);  the  oviparous  nature 
of  most  of  the  order  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  lix.  5,  where 
the  A.  v.,  however,  has  the  unfortunate  rendering 
of  "  cockatrice."  The  art  of  taming  and  charming 
serpents  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Ps.  Iviii.  5 ;  Eccl.  x.  11  ;  Jer.  viii.  17,  and  doubtless 
intimated  by  St.  James  (iii.  7),  who  particularises 
serpents  among  all  other  animals  that  "  have  been 
taincd  by  man."     [Serpent-charmisq.] 

It  vas  uader  U  e  form  of  a  serpent  that  the  devi" 
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seduced  Ere ;  hence  in  Scripture  Satan  is  called  "  th* 
old  serpent"  (h'ev.  xii.  9,  nnd  comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  3). 
The  port  which  the  serpent  playetl  in  l),i 
transaction  of  the  Fall  must  not  be  passed  rvfi 
without  some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  deej 
and  curious  interest.  Fii>t  of  all,  then,  we  have 
to  note  the  subtilty  ascribed  to  this  reptile,  which 
was  the  reason  for  its  having  been  selected  as  tiie 
instrument  of  Satan's  wiles,  and  to  compare  with 
it  the  quality  of  wisdom  mentioned  by  our  Lord  as 
belonging  to  it,  "Be  ye  wise  as  serpents"  (Matt. 
X.  16).  It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  amungst 
Orientals  and  the  people  of  the  western  world,  that 
the  serpent  was  endued  with  a  large  share  of 
sagacity.  The  Hebrew  woi*d  ti-anslated  "  subtle," 
though  fi-equently  used  in  a  good  tense,  implies, 
it  is  probable,  in  this  passage,  "  mischievous  an>i 
malignant  craftiness,"  and  is  well  rendei^ed  by 
Aquila  and  Theodotion  by  ■jtovoDo^oj,  and  thus 
commented  upon  by  Jerome,  "  n.agis  itaque  hoc 
verbo  calliditas  et  vei-sutia  quam  sapientia  demon- 
stratur "  (see  Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  I.  c).  The 
ancients  give  various  reasons  for  regarding  sei-penta 
as  being  endued  with  wisdom,  as  that  one  species, 
the  Cerastes,  hides  itself  in  the  sand  and  bites  the 
heels  of  animals  as  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  head 
was  considered  the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  8C)-p<>nt 
takes  care  to  conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  bo<ly. 
Serpents  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  emblems  of 
cunning  craftiness.  The  particular  wisdom  alluded 
to  by  our  Lord  refers,  it  is  pi-obable,  to  the  sagacity 
displayed  by  sei^pents  in  avoiding  danger.  The 
disciples  were  warned  to  be  as  prudent  in  not  in- 
cun'ing  imnecessary  pereecution. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  commentatora  that 
the  sei-pent,  prioi-  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  an 
erect  attitude,  as  Milton  (Par.  L.  ix.  496)  says — 
"  Not  with  Indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear. 
Circular  base  of  rislni;  folds  that  towcr'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze." 
Compare    also    Josephus,    Antiq.  i.    1,    §4,    who 
believed  that  God  now  for  the  first  time  inserted 
poison  under  the   sei-pent's   tongue,   and  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  feet,  causing  him  to  crawl  low 
on  the  ground  by  the  undulating  inflexions  of  the 
body    (Karh.    rrji    yris    lAvcrirdfifVOv).       Patrick 
{Comment.    I.   c.)    entertained   the    extraordinary 
notion  that  the  sei-peut  of  the  Fall  was  a  winged 
kind  ■  Saraph). 

It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode  of  pro- 
gi-ession  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  structure 
of"  a  serpent,  whose  motion  on  the  gi'ound  is  a 
beautifully  effected  by  the  mechanism  of  th» 
vertebral  column  and  the  multitudinous  ribs 
which,  forming  as  it  were  so  many  pairs  of  levc-rs, 
enable  the  animal  to  move  its  body  from  place  to 
place ;  consequently,  had  the  snakes  before  the 
Fall  mcved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they  mast  hav» 
been  formed  on  a  different  plan  altogether.  It  is 
true  that  thei-e  are  saunan  reptiles,  such  ts  tne 
Saurophis  tetradactylus  and  the  Chamaesaura 
anguina  of  S.  Africa,  which  in  external  fbim  are 
very  like  seipents,  but  with  quasi-feet  ;  indeed, 
even  in  the  boa-constrictor,  underneath  the  skin 
near  the  extremity,  there  exist  rudimentary  legs ; 
some  have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  snakes 
before  the  Fall  were  similar  to  the  Sawophh. 
Such  an  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable,  for  all 
the  fo»;<il  ophidia  that  have  hitherto  been  found 
differ  in  no  essential  respects  fi'om  modem  rei)ie« 
seutatives  of  that  order :  ii  is,  moreover,  besid" 
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tfe«  nnrk,  for  the  wojxls  of  the  CHr!«,  "  upon  tliy 
belly  thalt  thou  go,"  are  as  chankcteristic  of  the 
pit»g  c»»ion  of  a  saurophoi  I  seipeut  before  the  Fall 
•s  ot  a  true  ophiiiiaii  arter  it.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  conclude  from  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture that  the  serpent  underwent  any  change  of 
foni  on  account  of  the  pai-t  it  played  in  the  his- 
toi  y  of  the  Kail.  The  sun  and  the  moon  were  in 
the  heavens  long  before  they  were  appointed  "  for 
sisrns  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  yeai-s." 
The  typical  tbmi  of  the  sei-pent  and  its  mode  of 
piiK'n^ssion  were  in  all  prohability  the  same  before 
til'  lull  as  after  it;  but  subsequent  to  the  Kidl 
it>  ii'jm  and  progression  were  to  be  regarded  with 
liitini  and  disgust  by  all  mankind,  and  thus  the 
j^uimal  was  cursed  "above  all  cattle,"  and  a  mark 
ot  condemnation  was  for  ever  stamped  upon  it. 
There  can  be  no  necessity  to  show  how  that  part 
of  the  cui-se  is  literally  fultillcd  which  speaks  of 
the  "  enmity"  that  was  henceforth  to  exist  between 
the  sei^ient  and  mankind ;  and  though,  of  course, 
this  has  more  especial  allusion  to  the  devil,  whose 
instrument  the  sei-pent  was  in  his  deceit,  yet  it  is 
perfectly  true  of  the  sei-pent.  Few  will  be  inclined 
to  ditTer  with  Theocritus  {Id.  xv.  58): — 

Tor  v^xP^"  o^v  TOfUUtora  S<£o(Vw 
'E«  ircu&>f. 

^el  pents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  "  eat  dust 
Ceil.  iii.  U;  Ls.  Ixv.  25;  Mic.  vii,  17); 
•uiimals,  which  lor  the  most  part  t-xke  their  food 
on  the  ground,  do  consequently  swallow  with  it 
lai  ge  portions  of  sand  and  dust. 

"  Almost  tliroughout  the  East,"  writes  Dr. 
Kalisch  {Hist,  and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  iii.  1), 
"  the  seipent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  evil 
pniieiple,  of  tlie  spirit  of  disobeiiience  and  con- 
tumacy. A  few  exceptions  only  can  be  discovered. 
The  Phoenicians  adored  that  animal  as  a  beneficent 
genius;  and  the  Chinese  consider  it  as  a  symbol  of 
superior  wisdom  and  power,  and  ascribe  to  the 
kings  of  hesiven  (tien'hoamjs)  bodies  of  serpents. 
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(see 
these 


Cnx^  Ag»l1lDd»— on,  «»nBtti^  ImmoPallljr  (m«  llurapoUo,  L  I). 

Some  other  nations  tluctunted  in  their  conceptioiio 
regaiiline  the  iier|>ent.  The  K;;yptian«  leprcwentetl 
the  eternal  spirit  Kneph,  the  author  of  all  good, 
under  the  mythic  form  of  that  reptile ;  they  under- 
stood the  art  of  tiuniiig  it,  and  cmbaiined  it  alter 
death  ;  but  they  applied  the  siunc  syniUil  for  the  god 
of  revenge  and  punishment  (Titiii-nmlio ,,  and  for 
T'^-phon,  the  author  of  ah  moral  and  physical  evil ; 
and  in  the  tlg^-pti.in  symbolical  alphalM't  the  serpent 
.tpreaenta  subtlety  and  cunnin;.;,  lust  and  sensual 
ricasiirs.     In  Greek  mythoiof^  it  is  certainly,  ou 


the  one  hand,  the  attribute  of  ('er<»is  of  Mociiry.  and 
of  Aesculapius,  in  their  most  beneficent  quaiitit^; 
but  it  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  te/rib'e 
Furies  or  Eumenidea:  it  appears  in  the  fonii  of  a 
Python  as  a  fearful  monster,  which  the  aiTows  of  a 
god  only  were  able  to  destroy ;  and  it  is  the  mo*t 
hideous  and  most  formidable  part  of  the  impious 
giants  who  despise    and  blaspheme  the   power  ol 


AcadiocUcnion.    From  Egyptian  Monumenti. 

a.  BMrad  •jnubol  of  the  wiu«Bd  ^oix  and  wrpenL    k.  UMd  ot 

hawk  ■urmounlsd  by  (lobe  and  tcfiMat. 

Heaven.  The  Indians,  like  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
and  America,  suHer  and  nourish,  indeed,  serpents  ia 
their  temples,  and  even  in  their  houses ;  thej  be- 
lieve that  they  bring  happiness  to  the  places  which 
they  inhabit ;  they  worship  them  as  the  symbols 
of  eternity;  but  they  regard  them  also  as  evil 
genii,  or  as  the  inimical  powers  of  nature  which  is 
gi"adually  depraved  by  them,  and  as  the  enemies  ot 
the  gods,  who  either  tear  them  to  pieces  or  ti'ead 
their  venomous  head  under  their  all-conquering 
feet.  So  contradictoiy  is  all  animal  worship.  Its 
principle  is,  in  some  instances,  gratitude,  and  in 
others  fear;  but  if  a  noxious  animal  is  very  dan- 
gerous the  fear  may  manifest  itself  in  two  ways, 
either  by  the  resolute  desire  of  extirpating  the 
beast,  or  by  tlie  wish  of  averting  the  conflict 
with  its  superior  power ;  thus  the  same  fear  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  cause  fiei-ce  enmity,  and  on  the 
other  submission  and  woi-ship."  (See  on  the  sul>- 
ject  of  serpent-woi-ship,  Vossius,  de  Orij.  Idol. 
i.  5;  Bryant's  Mi/tholwj;/,  i.  420-490;  it  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  apocryphal  story  of  ••  Bel  and 
the  Dragon ;"  comp.  SteindorfT,  de  'O<f>io\arp«i^  ; 
Winer's  Bib.  RtaltcBrt.  ii.  488.)  The  subjoined 
woodcut  represents  the  homed  cerattes,  as  very 
fi^equently  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 


The  evil  spirit  in  the  fomi  ot  a  Mrpant  appears 
in  the  Ahriman  or  lord  of  evil  who,  aouording  to 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  fi«t  taught  men  to  sia 
under  the  guise  of  this  reptile  {Zemiavesta,  td. 
Kloiik.  i.  25,  iii.  84 ;  see  J.  Keinh.  lius  de  ar- 
yente  seductore  nan  nahirali  ted  diabolo,  Jen. 
1712,  and  Z.  Grapioa,  <k  tetUatioM  Kvae  tt 
Chriati  a  diabolo  in  aammpto  carport  facta, 
Ifostuch.  1712).  But  ooBpare  the  opinion  ol 
Dr.  Kalisch,  who  (Comment,  on  Gen.  iii.  14,  15', 
says   "  the    serpent    ia    the   reptile,   not  an    erll 

demon   that  had   assumed  its  shape If 

the  Mr^teut  represented  .S:it«u,  it  would  be  «<• 
tieinely  surprising  that  tlie  funneronly  was  cun»i,- 
•n<i  that  the  lat>i  i«  nut  even  meutionftl  .  .  .  .  il 
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would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  tho  DtTlnc 
justice  for  ever  to  curse  the  anirral  whose  shape 
it  had  please<l  the  evil  one  to  T.TOme."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists,  the  name   of  the  evil 

•pirit  that  beguiled  Eve  was  Samm&el  (7ROD)  ; 

*'R.  Mojes  ben  Majemon  scribit  in  More  lib.  2, 
cap.  30,  Samraaelem  inequitasse  serpenti  antiquo 
et  seduxisse  Evam.  Dicit  etiam  nomen  hoc  abso- 
lute usurpari  de  Satana,  et  Sdinmaelem  niliil  aliud 
«se  quam  ipsuin  Satiinam  "  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talin. 
1495J. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  the 
«  fieiy  serpents"  (D'Sn^n  D'B'mn)  of  Num. 

xxi.  6,  8,  ■"•■'Ji  which  it  is  usual  erroneously  to 
ypntify  thr  ''fiery  flying  sei-pent"  of  Is.  xxx.  6, 
and  i.\<f.  2f.  In  the  transaction  recorded  (Num. 
/.  c. ;  Dent  viii.  15)  as  having  occun-ed  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  rebellious  Israelites 
*erp  visited  with  a  plague  of  seipents,  there  is 
not  a  word  about  their  having  been  "flying" 
creatures ;  there  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  refer  the 
venomous  snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which 
Niebuhr  {Descript.  tie  I' Arab.  p.  156)  speaks,  and 
w-iich  the  Arabs  af  Basra  denominate  Heie  sw- 
surie,  or  Heie  thiare,  "  flying  serpents,"  which 
obtained  that  name  from  their  habit  of  "  springing  " 
from  bi-anch  to  branch  of  the  date  trees  they 
inhabit.  Besides  these  are  tree-sei-pent^  (Den- 
drophidae),  a  harmless  family  of  the  Colubrine 
snakes,  and  therefore  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  Heb.  term  rendered  "  fiery  "  by  the  A.  V. 
is  by  the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the  LXX.  repre- 
sented by  davarovvres,  "  deadly  ;"  Onkelos,  the 
Arabic  vei-sion  of  Saadias,  and  the  Vulg.  translate 
the  woi-d  "  burning,"  in  allusion  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  bite  ;  other  authorities  undei-stand 
a  reference  to  the  bright  colour  of  the  serpents. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species  of  poi- 
sonous snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the 
Arabian  desert.  Niebuhr  says  that  the  only  truly 
formidable  kind  is  that  called  JSaetan,  a  small 
slender  creature  spott«d  black  and  white,  whose 
bite  is  instant  death  and  whose  poison  causes  the 
dead  body  to  swell  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
(see  ForskSl,  Descript.  Aniinal.  p.  15).  What 
Ihe  modem  name  of  this  serpent  is  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
either  the  Cerastes,  or  tlie  A^tia  hnje,  or  any  other 
venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  denote 
the  "  seipent  of  the  burning  bite"  which  destroyed 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  "  fieiy  flying  serpent  " 
of  Isaiah  (I.  c.)  «an  have  no  existence  in  nature, 
though  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  Herodotus  (ii. 
75,  iii.  108)  speaks  of  seipente  with  wings  whose 
bones  he  imagined  he  had  himself  seen  near  Buto 
in  Arabia.  Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds' 
wings  occur  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures ;  it  is 
jirobable  that  some  kind  of  flying  lizard  {Draco, 
Dracocella,  or  Dt acunculus')  may  have  been  the 
"  flying  sei-pent"  of  which  Herodotus  speaks;  and 
p»rh?ps,  as  this  animal,  though  hannless,  is  yet 
calculated  to  inspire  horror  by  its  appearance,  it 
may  denote  the  flying  sei-pent  of  the  prophet,  and 
have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as 
ail  animal  as  temble  as  a  venomous  snake. 

*  The  tLtory  which  ascribes  the  healing  to  myster?ous 
p-.'wcrs  knywn  to  the  astrologers  or  akbemlsts  of  Egypt 
m»y  he  aentioned,  but  hardly  calls  for  exam'natlon 
fUsrshara,  Can.  Chron.  pp.  148,  149  ;  R.  Ti.-za,  In 
lV?>i:rig.  l>xtirc%tL  liacr.  ii.  210). 
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2.  Epheh  (nrpK:  i<pii,  kffieli,  $arlX.rK<H 
vipera,  re/jitliis)  occurs  in  .Job  xx.  IC,  Is.  x\\.  6 
and  lix.  5,  in  all  of  which  psussages  the  A.  V.  has 
"  viper."  There  is  no  Scriptural  allusion  by  niians 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  detei-mine  the  species  of 
seipent  indicated  by  the  Heb.  term,  wlih;h  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  hiss."  Shaw 
( Trav.  p.  251 )  speaks  ot  »ome  jxiisonous  snake 
which  the  Arabs  call  Leliiih  (El  effah) :  "  it  is  the 
most  malignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  abjve  a 
foot  long."  Jackson  also  {Marocco,  p.  110)  men- 
tions this  sei-pent;  from  his  description  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  Algerine  adder  {Echidna  arietana 
var.  Maiiritanica).  The  snake  {Hxt^"!*)  that  fnstenai 
on  St.  Paiil's  hand  when  he  was  at  Melita  (Acts 
xxviii.  3)  was  probably  the  common  viper  of  this 
country  {Pelias  bents),  which  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  else  the  Vipera  aspis,  a  not  uncommon 
species  on  the  coasts  of  the  same  Sea.        [W.  H.j 

SERPEINT,  BRAZEN.  The  familiar  histoi-y 
of  the  brazen  seipent  need  not  be  repeated  ncrc. 
The  nature  of  the  fiery  snakes  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  attacked  has  been  discussed  under 
Serpent.  The  scene  of  the  history,  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  Num.  xxi.  3  and  xxxiii.  42, 
must  have  been  either  Zalmonah  or  Punon.  The 
names  of  both  places  probably  connect  themselves 
with  it,  Zalmonah  as  meaning  "  the  place  of  the 
image,"  Punon  as  probably  identical  with  the 
^aivoi  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  as  famo-js  for 
its  copper-mines,  and  therefore  possibly  supply- 
ing the  materials  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  3,  13). 
[Punon  ;  Zalmonah.]  The  chief  interest  of  the 
narrative  lies  in  the  thoughts  which  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  gathered  round  it.  We  meet  with 
these  in  three  distinct  stages.  We  have  to  ask 
by  what  associations  each  was  connected  with  the 
others. 

I.  The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place, 
be  taken  for  granted.  Those  who  prelier  it  may 
choose  among  the  hypotheses  by  which  men  halting 
between  two  opinions  have  endeavoured  to  retain 
the  historical  and  to  eliminate  the  supernatural 
element.*  They  may  look  on  the  cures  as  having 
been  effected  by  the  force  of  im.igination,  which 
the  visible  symbol  served  to  heighten,  or  by 
the  rapid  rushing  of  the  serpent-bitten  from  ail 
parts  of  the  camp  to  the  sfctndard  tlius  erected, 
curing  them,  as  men  are  said  to  be  cured  by 
dancing  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  (Bauer,  Heb. 
Gesch.  ii.  320;  Paulus.  Comm.  IV.  i.  198,  in 
Winer,  Jiwb.).  They  may  see  in  the  serpent  the 
emblematic  sign-post,  as  it  were,  of  the  camp- 
hospital  to  which  the  sufferers  were  brought  for 
special  treatment,  the  form  in  this  instance,  as  in 
that  of  the  rod  of  Aesculapius,  being  a  symbol  of 
the  art  of  healing  (Hoffmann,  in  Scherer,  Schrift. 
Forsch.  i.  576;  Winer,  Rwb.).  Leaving  these 
conjectures  on  one  side,  it  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  symbol  thus  em- 
ployed as  the  instrument  of  healing.  To  most  of 
the  Israelites  it  must  have  seemed  as  strange  then 
as  it  did  afterwards  to  the  later  Habbis,*  that  any 
such  symbol  should  be  employed.  The  Secoatl 
Commandment  appeare<l  to  forbid  the  likeness  of 


•>  One  of  the  Jewish  Interlocutors  in  the  dialogue  0! 
Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho  (p.  322'>  declares  that  he  had 
often  asked  bis  teachers  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  bad 
never  found  one  who  explained  it  satisfactorily.  Ju&iic 
himself,  of  coutk«,  explains  it  as  a  typii  of  Chruit. 
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•Jj  living  thing.  The  golden  calf  had  been  de- 
•tri  jed  as  an  abomination.  Now  the  coiossai 
serpent  (the  i)an-ati\-e  implies  that  it  was  visible 
from  all  pirts  of  tn«  encampment),  made,  we  may 
conjecture,  bj-  the  hands  of  Bezaleel  or  Aholiab, 
was  exposeil  to  their  gaze,  and  they  were  told  to 
look  to  it  as  gilted  with  a  supernatural  power. 
What  reason  was  there  for  the  ditlerence  ?  lu  part, 
of  course,  the  answer  may  be,  that  the  Second 
Commandment  forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms  as 
such,  but  those  that  men  made  tor  themselves  to 
worthip ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  why  was 
this  form  chosen?  It  is  hardly  enough  to  say, 
with  Jewish  commentators,  that  any  outward 
mians  might  have  been  chosen,  like  the  lump  of 
figs  in  Herekiah's  sickness,  the  salt  which  healed 
the  bitter  waters,  and  that  the  biazen  serpent 
made  the  mii'acle  yet  moie  miraculcjs,  inasmuch 
as  the  glare  of  burnished  bniss,  the  gaze  upon  the 
■eipent  form  weie,  of  all  things,  most  likely  to  be 
fatal  to  those  who  had  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bab. 
Joma ;  Aben  lizra  and  others  in  Buxtorf,  Hist. 
Aen.  Serp.  c.  5).  The  fact  is  doubtful,  the  reason 
madecjuate.  It  is  hardly  enough  again  to  say, 
with  most  Christian  interpreteis,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  type  of  Christ.  Some  meaning 
it  must  have  had  for  those  to  whom  it  was 
actually  presented,  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 
auuming,  even  in  Moses  himself,  still  less  in  the 
multitude  of  Israelites  slowly  rising  out  of  sen- 
suality, unbelief,  rebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the 
&r-oti'  mysteiy  of  redemption.  If  the  words  of 
our  Lord  in  John  iii.  14, 15  point  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  type,  there  must  yet  have  been  another 
meaning  for  the  symbtyl.  Taking  its  part  in  the 
education  of  the  Israelites,  it  must  have  had  its 
starting-point  in  the  associations  previously  con- 
nected with  it.  Two  views,  very  different  from 
each  other,  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of 
thoae  associations.  On  the  one  side  it  has  been 
maintained  that,  either  from  its  simply  physical 
eflects  or  from  the  mysterious  history  of  the 
temptation  in  Gen.  iii.,  the  serpent  was  the  repre- 
senUitive  of  evil.  To  present  the  sei-pent-form  as 
de[>rived  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impitled  as  the 
trophy  of  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil, 
physical  and  spiritual,  had  been  ovei-come,  and  thus 
help  to  strengthen  the  weak  faith  of  the  Isi-aelites 
in  a  victory  over  both.  The  serpent,  on  this  view, 
expiesseil  the  same  idea  as  the  dragon  in  the 
popular  representations  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  St.  Geoi^  (Kwald,  Geschichte,  ii.  2-l'6y 
To  same  writers,  as  to  Ewald,  this  has  com- 
niendeii  itself  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
view.  It  has  been  adopted  by  some  oilhcdox 
divines  who  have  been  unable  to  convince  them- 
selves that  the  same  foim  could  ever  really  have 
been  at  once  a  type  of  Satan  and  of  Christ  (Jackson, 
J/iimiiiation  vf  the  Son  of  God,  c.  31 ;  Patrick, 
Comm.  in  loc. ;  E8[>agnaeus,  Burmann.  Vitringa, 
in  Deyling,  Observatt.  ii'ac.  ii.  15).  Others, 
again,  have  staileil  frotr.  a  different  ground.  They 
raise  the  question  whether  Gen.  iii.  was  then 
written,  or,  if  written,  known  to  the  great  body 

•  Another  view,  verging  almott  on  the  ludicrous,  baa 
been  maintained  by  some  Jewish  writers.  The  serpent 
Was  net  up  in  terrorem,  as  a  nuui  who  has  chastised  bis 
ion  huig<i  up  the  rod  agaimtt  tlie  w^U  as  a  warning 
(ptito,  l,a»ic.  AoMnn.  s.  v.  .Serpent). 

*  Conip.  Skri-kkt,  and.  In  aadilitin  to  the  aothorltles 
tiicrc  referred  U>,  Willcinson's  Anc.  A;^;4ta>i4.  ii.  134, 
h.  386,  V.  64,  33S ;  Kuriz,  llittury  q/  Iht  Old  Ci/Mntrnt.  111. 
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of  the  Israelites.  They  look  to  Kgypt  as  th* 
starting-point  tor  all  the  thoughts  which  t.i% 
serpent  could  suggest,  and  they  find  there  thai 
it  was  worshipped  as  an  agathodaemon,  the  symbol 
of  health  and  life.'  This,  for  them,  explains  the 
mysteiy.  It  was  as  the  known  emblem  of  a 
power  to  heal  that  it  sei-ved  as  the  sign  and  sacra- 
ment on  which  the  &ith  of  the  people  might  fasten 
and  susUiin  itself. 

Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  have,  it 
is  believed,  a  point  of  contact.  The  idesi  primarily 
connected  with  the  ser|)ent  in  tlie  histoiy  of  the 
Fall,  as  throughout  the  proverbial  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  of  wis4iom  (Gen.  iii.  1 ;  Matt.  x.  16; 
2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom,  apait  from  obedience  ta  a 
divine  order,  allying  itself  to  man's  lower  natur«, 
passes  into  cunning.  Man's  nature  is  envenomed 
and  degi-aded  by  it.  But  wisdom,  the  self-same 
power  of  undei>tanding,  yielding  to  the  divine  law, 
is  the  source  of  all  healing  and  restoring  influences, 
and  the  serpent-form  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of 
delivei-anoe  and  healtJi.  The  Israelites  were  taught 
that  it  would  be  so  to  them  in  proportion  as  they 
ceased  to  be  sensual  and  rebellious.  There  were 
facts  in  the  life  of  Moses  himself  which  must  have 
connected  themselves  with  this  two-fold  symbolism. 
When  he  was  to  be  taught  that  the  Divine  Wisdom 
could  work  with  any  instruments,  his  rod  became 
a  sei-pent  (Ex.  iv.  1-5).  (Comp.  Cyril.  Alex.  Sc/iol. 
15.  Glaphyra  in  Ex.  ii.)*  When  he  and  Aaron 
were  called  to  their  great  conflict  with  the  per- 
verted wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  many  serpents  of  the 
magicians  were  oveicoine  by  the  one  seipent  of  tlie 
future  high-priest.  The  conqueror  and  the  conquered 
wei-e  alike  in  outwai-d  form  (Ex.  vii.  10-12). 

II.  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  brazen 
serpent  shows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol, 
retained  beyond  its  time,  after  it  had  done  its 
work,  might  become  the  occasion  of  idolatry.  It 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  having  been, 
tor  some  undefined  period,  an  object  of  worship. 
The  zeal  of  that  king  leads  him  to  destroy  it.  It 
receives  from  him,  or  had  borne  before,  the  name 
Nehushtan.  [Comp.  Nehlshtan.]  We  ai«  lelt  to 
conjecture  when  the  worehip  began,  or  what  was 
its  locality.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  shoiiid  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  reforming  zeal  of  kings  like 
Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  It  must,  we  may  believe, 
have  leteived  a  t'l-esh  character  and  bei-ome  iiioie 
conspicuous  in  the  period  which  preceded  its  de- 
struction. All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Aha^ 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices 
that  it  received  a  new  development,'  that  it  thus 
became  the  object  of  a  marked  aveisiun  to  the 
iconoclastic  party  who  were  prominent  among  the 
counsellors  of  Hezekiah.  Intercourse  with  couiitrief. 
in  which  Ophiolatry  prevailed — Syiia,  Assyria, 
possibly  Egypt  also^ acting  on  the  feeling  which 
led  him  to  bring  together  the  idolatries  of  all 
neighbouring  nations,  might  easily  bring  about  this 
peivei«ien  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  time- 
honoured  relic 

Here  we  might  expect  the  history  of  the  mate- 
rial object  would  cease,  but  the  pewon  for  i-elivs 

348,  Eng.  tnuwi. ;  Witdu,  JSnpUtua,  In  Ugollnl.  L  M-i. 

•  The  explanatioo  given  by  Cjrrll  Ii,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, mora  mysUcat  than  thai  In  the  text.  I'he  rod 
tfansformed  into  a  serpent  rapresentji  the  Divine  Word 
taking  on  Himself  the  IlkencM  of  sinful  (iitix. 

'  Kwald's  coi\)ectara  {OticK.  It.  633)  that,  tl'.l  ibea, 
the  serpent  may  have  remained  at  Zalmooab,  the  otfeet 
of  Qccselonsl  pUgrtmages,  is  probabte  esoocli. 
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ikas  pvevnilod  even  against  the  hist/irjr  of  t)i»  liible. 
fhe  church  of  St.  Ambr(<t«,  at  Milan,  lias  lioastcii. 
ft.r  centuries,  of  possessing  the  bnoen  serpent 
which  Moses  set  up  ia  the  wikleiness.  The  earlier 
history  of  the  relic,  so  called,  is  matter  for  con- 
jecture. Our  knowledge  of  it  begins  in  the  year 
A.D.  971,  when  an  envoy  was  sent  by  the  Milanese 
to  the  couit  of  tlie  Emperor  John  Zimisces,  at 
Constantinople.  He  was  taken  through  the  im- 
perial cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make 
his  choice,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks 
assured  him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the 
original  serpent  (Sigonius,  Hist.  Kegn.  Ital.  b.  vii.). 
On  his  return  it  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ambrose,  and  fiopularly  identified  with  that  which 
it  professed  to  represent.  It  is,  at  least,  a  possible 
hypothesis  that  the  Western  Church  has  in  this 
way  been  led  to  venerate  what  was  originally  the 
object  of  the  worship  of  some  Ophite  sect. 

HI.  When  the  material  symbol  hati  perished,  its 
Viistory  began  to  suggi-st  deejier  thoughts  to  the 
I  «inds  of  men.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
d<<m,  in  the  elaborate  contrast  which  he  draws 
between  true  and  false  religions  in  their  use  of 
outwai-d  signs,  sees  in  it  a  ai/xfioKov  <rwTijpi'os, 
fls  kvi^vtiaiv  iyroKrjs  vSyiOv  ffov ;  "  he  iJiat 
turned  himself  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that 
be  saw  (8«A  rh  Bfwpoufitvov i,  but  by  Thee  that 
art  the  Saviour  of  all"  (Wisd.  xvi.  6,  7).  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  paraphrases  Num.  xxi.  8, 
"  He  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct  his  heart  unto 
the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  I'hilo,  with 
his  characteristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mystical 
inteqiretation,  represents  the  history  as  a  })ai°able 
of  man's  victoiy  over  his  lower  sensuous  nature. 
The  nietol,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strength, 
has  changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that 
which  had  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will, 
yielding  to  and  poisoned  by  the  ser])ent  pleasure, 
now  represents  ffaxppoffim],  the  ii^riiraflts  clko- 
Kcuriai  <pipfi<iKov  [De  Agricult.).  The  facts  just 
stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into  the  bearing  of 
the  woi-ds  of  John  iii.  14,  15.  If  the  paraphrase 
of  Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current 
interpretiition  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  the 
devout  Rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new 
teacher  earned  the  lesson  a  step  further.  He  led 
him  to  identify  the  "Name  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  "  with  that  of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  prepared 
him  to  see  in  the  lifiting-up  of  the  Crucifixion  that 
which  should  answer  in  its  power  to  heal  and  save 
to  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

IV.  A  full  discussion  of  the  typical  meaning 
here  unfolded  belongs  to  Exegesis  rathei'  than  to  a 
Dictionary.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  here  that 
which  connects  itself  with  facts  or  theories  already 
mentioned.  On  the  one  side  the  typical  interpre- 
tation has  been  extended  to  all  the  details.  The 
Dole  on  which  the  serjient  was  placed  was  not  only 
a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  itself  crucial  in  form 
(iazt.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  322j.  The  ser- 
pent was  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  was  nailed.  As 
tha  symbol  of  sin  it  represented  His  being  made 
sin  for  us.  The  very  metal,  like  the  fine  brass  of 
Kev.  i,  15,  was  an  emblem  of  the  might  and  glory 
of  the  Son  of  Man  (comp.  Lampe,  in  loc.).  Oc  the 
ether  it  has  been  maintained  (Patrick  and  Jackson, 
ut  sitp>-a)  that  the  serpent  was  from  the  beginning, 
»nl  remains  still,  exclusively  the  symbol  of  e\'il, 
(hat  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered  to 
that  of  tue  servient  because  on  the  cross  the  victory 
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over  the  nei-pi-nt  wan  aax)ini)lishetl.  The  p'int  o{ 
comparison  lay  not  between  the  8er])ent  an.'  CiiriK, 
but  between  the  look  of  the  Israelite  to  the  out- 
ward kipn,  the  look  of  a  justifying  faith  to  th« 
cross  of  Christ.  It  will  not  sui  prise  us  to  find 
that,  in  the  spiritual  a-s  in  the  historical  iiiterpreth.- 
tion,  both  theories  have  an  element  «i'  truth.  The 
serpent  here  also  is  primai'ily  the  emblem  of  th€ 
"  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  To  man,  is 
having  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it 
has  been  as  a  venomous  sei-pent,  poisoning  and 
corrupting.  In  the  n;iture  of  the  Son  of  Man  it 
is  once  more  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will, 
and  leaves  the  huniauity  pure  and  untainted. 
The  Crucifixion  is  the  ■•fitness  that  the  evil  has 
been  overcome  by  the  good.  Those  who  are  bitten 
by  the  serpent  find  their  deliverance  in  looking  to 
Him  who  knew  evil  only  by  subduing  it,  and  who 
is  therefore  mighty  to  save.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  the  Church  of  Christ  if  it  had  been  con- 
tent to  rest  in  this  truth.  Its  history  shows  hoir 
easy  it  was  for  the  old  pervereion  to  reproduce 
itself.  The  highest  of  all  symbols  might  share  th« 
fate  of  the  lower.  It  was  possible  even  for  th« 
cross  of  Christ  to  pwss  into  a  Nehushtan.  (Comp. 
Stier,  Words  of  t/ie  Lord  Jesus,  on  John  iii.,  and 
Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  iii.  344-3.58 
Eng.  transl.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

SERPENT-CHARMING.  Some  few  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  made  under  AsP  (Aj)pendix  A), 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  pcihen  (jriBi  probably 

denotes  the  Egyptian  cobra.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion at  all  of  the  remai'kable  power  which,  i'rom 
time  immemorial,  has  been  exercised  by  certain 
people  in  tlie  East  over  poisonous  sei-pents.  The 
art  is  most  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  probably  alluded  to  by  St.  James  (iii.  7). 
The  usual  species  operated  up>on,  both  in  Africa 
and  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes  (iV'aia  tripitdiaiis, 
and  Naia  haje)  and  the  horned  Cerastes.  Tiie  skill 
of  the  Italian  Marei  and  the  Libyan  Psylli  in  taming 
serpents  was  celebrated  throughout  the  world  ;  and 
to  this  day,  as  we  are  told  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
(Rawlinsou's  Herodotus,  iii.  124,  note,  ed.  1862), 
the  snake-players  of  the  coast  of  B;u-bary  aiv 
worthy  successors  of  the  F.sylli  (see  Pliny,  viii.  2c, 
xi.  25,  and  especially  Lucan's  account  of  the  Psylf , 
Pharsal.  ix.  892).  See  numerous  references  cited 
by  Bochai-t  {Hieroz.  iii.  164,  &c.")  on  the  subject 
of  serpent-taming. 

That  the  chai-raers  frequently,  and  perhaps  gene- 
rally, take  the  precaution  of  exti-acting  the  poison 
fangs  before  the  snakes  are  subjected  to  their  skill, 
there  is  much  probability  for  believing,  but  that 
this  operation  is  not  always  attended  to  is  clear  from 
the  testimony  of  Bruce  and  numerous  other  writers. 
"  Some  people,"  says  the  traveller  just  mentioned, 
"  have  doubted  that  it  was  a  trick,  and  that  the 
animals  so  handled  had  been  first  trained  and  theu 
disarmed  of  their  power  of  hurting,  and,  fond  of  the 
discovery,  they  have  rested  themselves  upon  it  with- 
out experiment,  in  the  face  of  all  antiquity.  But  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  I  have  seen  at  Cairo 
a  man  ....  who  ha.s  taken  a  cerastes  with  his 
naked  hand  from  a  number  of  othere  lying  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  it  upon  his  bare  head, 
covered  it  with  the  common  red  cap  he  wears, 
then  taken  it  out,  i)ut  it  in  his  breast  and  tied  it 
about  his  neck  like  a  necklace,  afler  which  it  h;is 
been  applied  to  a  hen  and  bit  it,  which  has  died 
m  a  few  minutes."     Dr.  Davy,  in  his  Interior  of 
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Ciylon,  speakinu;  of  the  ciiake  chaiinei's,  says  on  thi!> 
lubject : — '•  The  igitoiT\nt  vulgar  lielieve  that  these 
men  realiy  pouess  a  chaiin  by  which  they  thus  piny 
vitlioLit  di-eail,  and  with  impunity  from  danger. 
The  more  C£light«ni>d,  laughing  at  this  idea,  con- 
sider the  men  imposmi's,  and  that  in  flaying  their 
tricks  thera  is  no  danger  to  be  avoidal,  it  being 
remrirad  by  the  abstraction  of  th«  poison  fangs. 
TIk  enlit;htened  in  this  instance  are  mistaken,  and 
tlic  vulgar  are  nearer  the  truth  in  tlieir  opinion. 
I  have  examined  the  snakes  I  have  seen  exhibited, 
and  have  found  their  poison  fangs  in  and  uninjured. 
Theae  men  do  possess  a  cliarm,  though  Ect  a  tuper- 

natural  one — viz.  that  of  confidence  and  courage 

They  will  play  their  tricks  with  any  hooded  snakes 
{Niija  tripiidians),  v/hether  just  taken  or  long  in 
confinement,  but  with  no  other  kind  of  poisjnous 
snake."  See  also  Tennent,  Ceylon,  i.  199,  3rd  ed. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  taking 
out  or  breaking  otf  the  poison  fangs  is  alluded  to 
in  Ps.  Iviii.  6,  "  Bi«ak  their  teeth.  0  Hod,  in  their 
mouth." 
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The  serpent-charmer's  usual  instrument  is  a 
flute.  Shrill  sounds,  it  would  appear,  are  those 
which  serpents,  with  their  imperfect  sense  of 
heai'ing,  ai-e  able  most  easily  to  discern ;  hence  it 
is  that  the  Chinese  summon  their  tame  fish  by 
whistling  or  by  liiiging  a  bell. 

The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  matter  on 
Ihe  art  of  serpeut-channing,  m  practised  by  the 
aodents,  in  IJochait  (//«Vro^.  iii.  161)  in  the  dis- 
seitaiion  by  Hohmer  entitled  De  Ftyllonun,  Mar- 
tonim,  ct  Op/iiogenum  adtxrsui  serpwUes  virtutc, 
I.ipe.  1 745 ;  and  in  Kaempfer's  Amoenitates  Exo- 
ticae,  iii.  ix.  505;  see  also  Broderip's  Note  Book 
of  a  NUuralvit,  and  Anecdotes  of  Serpents,  pub- 
lished by  Clminl)en( ;  Lane's  Modern  E<ji/pti'ina, 
ii.  100.  Those  who  piofussed  the  art  of  t-miing 
6eq)cnt.^  were  called  by  the  Hebrews  nUbtdchashhi 
(O^E^n^D;,  while  tiie  art  itself  was  called  lachaah 
(ETI^),  Jer.  viii.  17:  Eccl.  x.  11  ;  but  these  terms 
weie  not  always  used  in  this  restiicted  sense. 
[Divination  ;  P:NcnANTMJiiJT.]  [W.  H.] 


'  Bnt  perhaps  cuniKCt  and  ^vjpiavrct  may  bcrf  be  vs«d 
of  pictiirpii 

'  In  many  passages  the  correct  reading  woaU  add  oon- 
Mieralitp  toroc  to  ttie  meaning,  t.g.  Ir.  Qrn.  Ix.  25,  "  Cursed 
be  i^Aiiiuu) ;  H  tiave  of  slaves  iholl  be  Im;  untu  bin  brriUreii ;" 
VOL.  III. 


SEBU'G  (am:  StpoiJx;  N.  T.  louxrtrx 
Sanuj).  Son  of  Keu,  and  great-granlfather  oi 
.\braham.  His  age  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  BiUe 
as  230  years — 30  yeaia  before  he  begat  Nalior,  and 
200  yeai-8  aftemards.  But  in  the  LXX.  130 
yeai-s  are  assigned  to  him  lefore  he  begat  Nahor 
(making  his  total  age  330),  being  one  of  those 
systematic  variations  in  the  ages  of  the  potriarciu 
between  Shem  and  Terah,  as  given  by  the  LXX., 
by  which  the  interval  between  the  Flood  dnd 
Abj-aham  is  lengthened  fixtm  292  (a«  in  the  Heb. 
B.)  to  1172  (or  Alex.  1072)  years.  [Chrcno- 
i-OGY,  p.  319.J  Bochart  (Phal.  ii.  cxiv.)  con- 
jectures that  tie  town  of  Seruj,  a  day's  journey 
tiom  Chan-ae  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this 
|>atriarch.  Suidas  and  othei-s  ascribe  to  him  th« 
deification  of  dead  benefactors  of  mankind.  Epi- 
phaiiiiis  {Adv.  Ilaeres.  i.  6,  8),  who  says  that  his 
name  signifies  "provocation,"  states  that,  though 
in  his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise,  yet  it  was  con- 
fined to  pictures ;  and  that  the  deification  of  dead 
men,  as  well  as  the  making  of  idols,  was  subse- 
quent. He  characterises  the  religion  of  mankind 
up  to  Serug's  days  as  Scythic;  after  Serug  and 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Hellenic 
or  Greek  fonn  of  religion  was  introduced,  and 
continued  to  the  writer's  time  (see  Petavius,  Anim. 
ado.  Epiph.  Oper.  ii.  13).  The  account  given  by 
John  of  Antioch,  is  as  follows : — Serug,  of  the  race 
of  Japhet,  taught  the  duty  of  honouring  eminent 
deceased  men,  either  by  im^es  or  statues,*  oi 
worshipping  them  on  certain  annivei-sai-ies  as 
if  still  living,  of  preseixing  a  record  of  their 
actions  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  priests,  and  of 
calling  them  gods,  as  being  benefactore  of  mankind. 
Hence  arose  Polytheism  and  idolatry  (see  Fragm. 
Historic.  Graec.  iv.  345,  and  the  note).  It  is  in 
accordance  with  his  being  called  of  the  i-aoe  of 
Japhet  that  Epiphanius  sc;nds  Phal^  and  Heu  to 
Thrace  {Epist.  ad  Dc&cr.  Paul.  §ii.).  There  is, 
uf  course,  little  or  no  historical  value  in  any  of  these 
statements,  [A.  C.  H.] 

SERVANT  (ly: ;  TTVip).  The  Hebrew  tenna 
na'ar  and  meshdreth,  which  alone  answer  to  our 
"ser\'ant,"  in  as  far  as  this  implies  the  notions 
of  liberty  and  voluntariness,  are  of  comparativeir 
i-are  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  'ebed,  which 
is  common  and  is  equally  rendei«d  "  servant "  in 
the  A.  v.,  pi-operly  means  a  alctve.^  Slavery  was 
in  point  of  feet  the  normal  condition  of  the  under- 
ling  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  [Slave],  while 
the  teims  above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases 
of  young  or  confidential  attendants.  Joshua,  for 
instance,  is  described  as  at  onoe  the  na\ir  and  me- 
shdrith  of  Moses  (Ex.  zxziii.  11);  Elisha's  servant 
sometimes  as  the  former  (2  K.  iv.  12,  v,  20),  some- 
times as  the  latter  (2  K.  iv.  43,  vi.  15).  Amnon's 
servant  was  a  mewlrHh  (2  Sam.  xiii.  17, 18),  while 
young  .Joseph  was  a  na'ar  to  the  sons  of  Bilhah 
((■'en.  xxxvii.  2,  where  instead  of  **  the  lad  was 
with,"  we  ahould  read,  "  he  was  the  Mrvamt-bog 
to  "  the  sons  of  Bilhah).  The  oonfidentia]  designs 
tion  mes/idrith  is  applied  to  the  priests  and  Levitts, 
in  their  nOation  to  Jehovah  (Esr.  viii.  17 ;  Is.  Izi. 
0;  Ez.  zliv.  11),  and  the  ownate  verb  to  Joseph 
after  he  found  fitvoor  with  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxix. 

In  Drat  V.  IB,  ■  Remember  that  tboa  wast  a  slave  !n  the 
land  of  l-Vo^pt;"  In  Job  III.  l«,  "Tbesiavetsftee  tyooi  Ills 
master ;"  and  partlctilarly  in  psnagw  where  the  qwaker 
uae*  the  term  of  hlmacir,  aa  In  Oen.  zvlli.  8,  *■  Pass  uol 
away,  I  piajr  thee,  from  Iby  aUve." 
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4),  and  to  the  nephews  of  Ahnziah  (2  Chr.  xxii.  8} 
In  1  K.  XX.  14,  15,  we  should  substitute  "  sei  vanta  " 
(na'ar)  for  "  young  men."  [W.  L.  B.] 

BESTS  (2«(r(s  ;  Alex.  Seo-o-f/s:  om.  in  Vulg.). 
SiiASHAi  (1  Esd.  ix.  34  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  40). 

8ESTHEL  (2<(re^\ :  Beseel).  BEZALEELof 
the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  (1  Esd,  ix.  31 ;  Ezr.  x. 
30). 

8ETH  (riB',  I.  e.  Sheth :  2^fl :  Seth),  Gen.  iv. 
25,  V.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  1,  The  third  son  of  Ad:im,  and 
father  of  Enos,  The  signification  of  his  name  (given 
in  Gen.  iv.  25)  is  "  appointed  "  or  "  put "  in  the 
place  of  the  murdered  Abel,  and  Delitzsch  speaks 
of  him  as  the  second  Abel ;  but  Ewald  (Gcsch. 
i.  353)  thinks  that  another  signification,  which  he 
prefers,  is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.  "  seedling,"  or 
'  g-rm."  The  phrase,  "  children  of  Sheth  "  (Num. 
<xiv.  17)  has  been  understood  as  equivalent  to  all 
mankind,  or  as  denoting  the  tribe  of  some  unknown 
Moabitish  chieftain ;  but  later  critics,  among  whom 
are  iiosenmiiller  and  Geseuius  (Thes.  i.  346),  bear- 
•tg  in  mind  the  paralM  passage  (Jer.  xlviii.  45), 
render  the  phrase,  "  children  of  noise,  tumultuous 
ones,"  i.  e.  hostile  amiies.     [Sheth.] 

In  the  4th  century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect 
calling  themselves  Sethians,  who  are  classed  by 
Neander  {Ch.  Hist.  ii.  1 15,  ed.  Bohn)  among  those 
Gnostic  sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  approxi- 
mated to  paganism.  (See  also  Tillemont,  Meinoires, 
II.  318.)  Irenaeus  (i.  30;  comp.  Massuet,  Dissert. 
i.  3,  §14)  and  'iheoAoreii Hiteret.  Fab.  xiv.  p.  ."^06), 
without  distinguishing  between  them  and  the  Oi)h- 
ites,  or  worshippers  of  the  serpent,  say  that  in  their 
system  Seth  was  regaided  as  a  divine  effluence  or 
virtue.  Epiphanius,  who  devotes  a  chapter  to 
them  {Ado.  Haer.  i.  3,  §39),  savs  that  they  iden- 
tified Seth  with  our  Lord.  "  [VV.  T.  B.] 

SETHU'R  (l-inp:  2aeot5p :  Sthur).  The 
Asherite  spy,  son  of  Michael  (Num.  xiii.  13). 

SEVEN.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  cei-tain 
numbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader ;  and  it  is 
almi>st  equally  obvious  that  these  numbei-s  are 
a.ssociated  with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances 
to  lose  their  numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into 
the  province  of  symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or 
less  true  of  the  numbei-s  three,  four,  seven,  twelve, 
and  forty ;  but  seven  so  far  suipasses  the  rest,  both 
■'11  the  fi'equeiicy  with  which  it  leoRi-s,  and  in  the 
impoitance  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  associated, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  termed  the  representative 
ivmbolic  number.  It  has  hence  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
stone on  which  the  symbolism  of  numbei's  depends. 
The  oiigin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question  that 
meets  »is  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as  to 
the  number  seven.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  follow  out  this  question  to  its  legitimate  extent, 
but  we  may  biiefiy  state  that  the  views  of  Biblicil 
critics  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  according  as 
tlie  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theoretical  specula- 
tions as  to  the  internal  properties  of  the  number 
iLsclf,  or  to  external  associations  of  a  physical  or  his- 
toncal  charact<'r.  According  to  the  former  of  these 
views,  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  would 
Iw  traced  back  to  the  symbolism  of  its  compo- 
oeiit  elements  three  and  four,  the  first  of  which 
--  Divinity,  and  the  second  =  Humanity,  whence 
«even  =  Divinity -j-  Humanity,  or,  in  other  words, 
tiu>  union  between  God  and  Man,  as  eitected  bj 
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the  manifestations  of  the  Divinity  in  aeation  tai 
revelation.  So  again  the  symbolism  of  twelve 
is  explained  as  the  symbolism  of  3  X  4,  j,  e.  oi 
a  second  combination  of  the  same  two  elements, 
though  in  diflerent  proportions,  the  repi«sentatire 
number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  a.'isuming  a 
more  prominent  position  (Bahr's  SyirAolik,  i.  187, 
201,  224).  This  theory  is  se<luctive  from  its  in- 
genuity, and  its  ap[)eal  to  the  imagination,  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  foundation  for  it.  For  ( 1 .) 
we  do  not  find  any  indication,  in  early  times  at  all 
events,  that  the  number  seven  was  resolved  into 
three  and  four,  rather  than  into  any  other  arith- 
metical elements,  such  as  two  and  five.  Bengcl 
notes  such  a  division  as  running  through  the 
heptads  of  the  Apocalypse  {Gnomon,  in  Rev.  xvi.  1), 
and  the  remark  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  certain 
instances,  e.  7.  the  trumpets,  the  three  latter  beiv  f 
distinguished  from  the  four  fonner  by  the  triule 
"  woe"  (Rev.  viii.  13),  but  in  other  instances,  e.  g. 
in  reference  to  the  promises  {Onom.  in  Rev.  ii.  7), 
the  distinction  is  not  so  well  established,  and  even 
if  it  were,  an  explanation  might  be  found  in  the 
adaptation  of  such  a  division  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  attempt  to  discover  such  a  distinction  in  the 
Mosaic  writings — as,  for  instance,  where  an  act  is 
to  be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  seven  (Num. 
xix.  12) — appears  to  be  a  failure.  (2.)  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  any  associations  of  a  sacrrd 
nature  were  assigned  to  three  and  four  previously  to 
the  sanctity  of  seven.  This  latter  number  is  so  far 
the  sacred  number  /car'  i^oxh^  that  we  should  be 
less  sui-piised  if,  by  a  process  the  reverse  of  the 
one  assumed,  sanctity  had  been  subsequently  at- 
tached to  three  and  four  as  the  supposed  elements 
of  seven.  But  (3.)  all  such  speculations  on  me'e 
numbers  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  thought ; 
they  belong  to  a  different  st<ige  of  society,  in  which 
speculation  is  rife,  and  is  .systematized  by  the  ex- 
istence of  schools  of  philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  sec-ond  class  of  opinions  which 
attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  numf)er  seven  to 
external  associatioas.  This  class  may  be  again  sub- 
divided into  two,  according  as  the  symbolism  is 
supposed  to  have  oiiginated  in  the  obsen'ation  of 
purely  physical  phenomena,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  peculiar  religious  enactments  of  Mosaism. 
The  influence  of  the  number  seven  was  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Hebrews ;  it  prevailed  among  th« 
I'ei-sians  (Esth.  i.  10,  14),  among  the  ancient 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen's  Alt.  Indien,  ii.  224,  seqq.), 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  probably  among  all  nations  where  the  week  of 
seven  davs  was  established,  as  in  China,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  &c.  (Ideler's  Chronol.  i.  88,  178,  ii.  473). 
The  wide  range  of  the  word  seven  is  in  this  resj^ct 
an  intei-esting  and  significant  fact:  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "  six,"  it  is  the  only  numeral  which  the 
Semitic  languages  have  in  common  with  the  Indo- 
European  ;  for  the  Hebrew  sheba'  is  essentially  the 
same  as  lirrd,  septem,  seven,  and  the  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  and  Gothic  names  foi-  this  number  (Pott's 
Etyin.  Forsch.  i.  129).  In  the  countries  abovt 
enumei'ated,  the  institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical 
number  is  attiibuted  to  the  ol)servation  of  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  or  to  the  supposed  numhier  o( 
the  pliuiets.  The  Hebrews  are  held  by  some  ^fi-itei? 
to  have  bon-owed  their  notions  of  the  sanctity  lA 
seven  from  their  heathen  noighboui's,  cither  wholly 
or  fiartialjy  (Von  Bohlen's  Introd.  to  Gen.  i.  216 
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teqq.;    Hengstenberij's   Bnlcutm,    p.  393,  Clark's 

ti.);  but  the  jihculiaiity  of  the  Hebrew  view  con- 
sist-, in  the  sp«s.ial  dignity  of  the  seventh,  and  net 
dimply  in  that  o(  seten.  Whatever  inrtuence,  tliere- 
tbre,  may  be  asu^iied  to  astronomicsd  observation 
or  to  prescriptive  usage,  in  r^rd  to  the  original 
institution  of  the  week,  we  cannot  tiTice  back  the 
peculiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  fiiither  than  to 
tlie  jx'int  when  the  seventh  day  was  consecrated  to 
me  |mi)v>Nes  of  itligious  rest. 

Assun:iug  this,  therefoie,  as  our  starting-point, 
the  first  idea  associated  with  seven  would  be  that 
of  relijious  periodicity.  The  Sabbath,  being  the 
seventh  day,  suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as  the 
coefficient,  so  to  say,  for  the  appointment  of  all 
sjici-ed  periods  ;  and  we  thus  find  the  7th  mouth 
ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  signalised 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement ;  7  weeks  as  the  in- 
teiTul  between  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost ;  the 
7th  year  as  the  Sabbatical  year  ;  and  the  yeai-  suc- 
ceeding 7x7  yeare  as  the  Jubilee  year.  From  the 
idea  of  periodicity,  it  piissed  by  an  easy  ti'ansition 
to  the  duiatioii  or  repetition  of  religious  proceed- 
ings ;  and  thus  7  days  were  appointed  as  the  length 
of  the  Feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles ;  7  days 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests; 
7  days  for  the  iuten-al  to  elapse  between  the  occa- 
sion and  the  removal  of  various  kinds  of  legal  un- 
deiinness,  as  after  childbirth,  after  contact  with  a 
corpse,  &c. ;  7  times  appointed  for  aspersion  either 
of  the  blood  of  the  victim  {e.g.  Lev.  iv.  6,  xvi.  14) 
or  of  the  water  of  purification  (Lev.  xiv.  51 ;  comp. 
2  K.  V.  10,  14) ;  7  things  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice 
(oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigeons,  wheat,  oil,  wine);  7 
victims  to  be  otl'ered  on  any  special  occasion,  as  in 
Balaam's  sacrifice  (Num.  sxiii.  1),  and  e.-^pecially 
at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the  notion  of  seven 
beine  embodied  in  the  very  tenn^  signifying  to  swear, 
litei-ally  meaning  to  do  seven  times  (Gen.  xxi.  28 ; 
comp.  Herod,  iii.  8,  for  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Ai-abians).  The  same  idea  b  further  carried 
ou<  in  the  v^sels  and  an-angements  of  the  Taber- 
r/AT.lc — in  the  seven  arms  of  the  golden  candlestick, 
nnd  the  seven  chief  utensils  (altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
L.er,  shewbread  table,  altar  of  incense,  candlestick, 
.•\;k.  m':<v-seat). 

Ti,.'  I  uniber  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed 
witii  lilt-  .seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  Divinity,  w:a  adopted  genei-ally  as 
a  cyclic'il  number,  with  the  subordinate  notions 
of  perfection  or  completeness.  It  hence  appears  in 
cases  where  the  notion  of  satisfaction  is  required, 
as  in  reference  to  punishment  for  wrongs  (Gen.  iv. 
15 ;  Le%-.  xxvi.  18,  28  ;  Ps.  IxTix.  12 ;  Prov.  vi.  31), 
or  to  forgivout-ss  of  them  '^Matt.  xviii.  21).  It  is 
•gain  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  passages  too  nu- 
meroiis  for  quotation  {e.g.  Job  v.  19  ;  Jer.  xv.  9 ; 
Matt.  xii.  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a 
**  round  number,"  but  with  the  additional  i<'"a  of 
•uUIficncy  and  completeness.  To  the  aame  head 
we  may  i-cfer  the  numerous  instances  in  which  per- 
sons or  things  are  mentions!  by  sevens  in  the  his- 
torical poiiions  of  the  Bible — e.  n.  the  7  kine  and 
the  7  ciirs  of  com  in  Phai-aoh  s  dream,  the  7 
daugiit,  1^  of  the  priest  of  Midian,  the  7  sons  of 
JexM'.  tl:.'  7  deacons,  the  7  sons  of  Sceva,  the  twice 
7  geneiat^oos  in  the  pedigree  of  Jssus  (Matt.  i.  17)} 
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•  A  ciiy  called   SoAoMtV,  or  ZoAoMit.  fonneriy  "ay 
St  tbs  rMt  lod  of  Uie  bUnd  of  C^pniN  betwrin  wbMia 


and  again  t).e  still  more  numerous  instants  in 
which  periods  of  seven  days  or  seven  yeais,  ocg» 
sioually  combined  with  the  repetition  of  an  act 
seven  times  ;  as,  in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  town 
was  surrounded  for  7  days,  and  on  the  7th  day  it 
fell  at  the  blast  of  7  trumpets  borne  round  the 
town  7  times  by  7  priests;  or  again  at  the  flooi, 
an  interval  of  7  days  elapsed  between  the  notice  to 
enter  the  ark  and  the  coming  of  the  flood,  the 
beasts  entered  by  sevens,  7  days  elapse<I  betweea 
the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  &c.  So  again  in  pri» 
vate  life,  7  years  appear  to  have  been  the  usual 
period  of  a  hiring  (Gen.  xiix.  18),  7  days  for  a 
mamage- festival  (Gen.  xxix.  27  ;  Juc  g.  xiv.  12), 
and  the  same,  or  in  some  cases  70  davs,  for  mourn- 
ing  for  the  dead  (Gen.  1.  3, 10  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 

The  foregoing  applications  of  the  number  sevea 
become  of  great  practical  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. For  in  this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring 
number  seven  both  serves  as  the  mould  which  has 
decided  the  external  fonn  of  the  work,  and  also  to 
a  certain  degree  penetrates  into  the  essence  of  it. 
We  have  but  to  run  over  the  chief  subjects  of  that 
book — the  7  churches,  the  7  seals,  the  7  trumpets, 
the  7  vials,  the  7  angels,  the  7  spirits  before  the 
throne,  the  7  homs  and  7  eyes  of  the  Lamb,  &c. — 
in  order  to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  the 
number  is  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  meta- 
phorical sense — in  other  woi-ds,  whether  it  repi-esents 
a  number  or  a  quality.  The  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion afl"ects  not  only  the  number  seven,  but  also 
the  number  which  stnnds  in  a  rektion  of  antagonism 
to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven,  which  appears  under 
the  form  of  forty-two  months,  =3.^  years  (Rev. 
xiii.  5),  twelve  hnndi-ed  and  sixty  days,  also  =  3) 
years  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times,  ana 
half  a  time  =  3J  years  (xii.  14).  We  find  this 
number  frequently  recun'ing  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  in  the  forty-two  stations  of  the  wilderness  (Nam. 
xxxiii.),  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  famine  in 
Elijah's  time  (Luke  iv.  25),  the  "time,  times,  and 
the  dividing  of  time,"  during  which  the  pei^secution 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  to  last  (Dan.  vii.  25), 
the  same  period  being  again  described  as  "the 
midst  of  the  week,"  i.  e.  the  half  of  seven  years 
(Dan.  ix.  27),  "a  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (Dan. 
xii.  7),  and  again  probably  in  the  number  of  days 
specified  in  iMn.  viii.  14,  xii.  11,  12.  If  the  num* 
ber  seven  express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then 
the  number  half-seven  =  incompleteness  and  the 
secondary  ideas  of  suffering  and  disaster :  if  tbe  cm 
represent  divine  agency,  the  other  we  may  expect 
to  represent  human  agency.  Mere  numerical  cal- 
culations would  thus,  in  r^ard  to  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy, be  either  wholly  superseded,  or  at  all  events 
take  a  suboi'diuate  position  to  the  genenl  idea  coii« 
veye<i.  fW.  L.  U.] 

SHAAL'ABBIN  (^3^^!?^.  but  in  many  MSS. 

D*3^yE':  2aXa/3«(i';  Alex.  taXanu*:*  Selebin's. 
A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Dan,  n.imed  between 
Ir-Siikm>:sii  and  Ajalon  (Johh.  xix.  42).  Thm« 
is  some  uui.ertainty  about  the  form  of  the  paron. 
The  MSS.  pieponderate  in  favour  of  Sii\ALnii|, 
in  which  foim  it  is  found  in  two  other  luwsagca. 
But  tbeie  is  also  some  ground  for  su<|><-<.tiug  Uist 


ud  PhecalGfct.  or  Owiaar.  there  wa*  •  consuirt  tMttw 
covrse  and  doss  cannexloo  IVrbaps  this  also  wm  • 
I  l^sUbhta, 
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it  was  Shaalboa.     [See  Shaalbim  and  Shaal- 

JIONITE.] 

8HA'ALBIM(D*3Sy^:«0a\a3€««'.  Alei.  al 
iXutrtKfs;  in  1  K.  Brjda\afifl,  Alex.  2aAaSci/i: 
ikUabim,  Salehim).  The  commoner  form  of  the  name 
of  a  town  of  Dan  which  in  one  passage  is  found  as 
Shanlabbin.  It  occm-s  in  an  ancient  fragment  of 
histoiy  inserted  in  Judg.  i.  enumei-ating  the  towns 
of  which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan  succeeded 
in  keeping  possession  after  the  general  conquest. 
l^Iount  Heres,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim  were  held 
against  the  I)anites  by  the  Amorites  (ver.  35)  till 
the  help  of  the  great  tribe  of  Ephraim  being  called 
in,  they  weie  fit  last  comi)elled  to  succumb.  It  is 
mentioned  with  Aijalon  again  in  Josh.  xix.  42 
(Shaalabbin)  and  with  Bethshemesh  both  there 
and  in  1  K.  iv.  9,  in  tlie  liist  passage  as  making  up 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts.  By  Kuse- 
bius  and  Jeromo  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon 
("Selab")  as  a  large  village  in  the  district  of  Se- 
baste  (».  e.  Samai'ia),  and  as  then  called  Selaba.  But 
this  is  not  very  intelligible,  for  except  in  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §22),  that  the  allotment 
of  the  Oanites  extended  as  far  north  as  Dor  ( Tun- 
tura),  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
any  of  their  towns  were  at  all  near  Samaria,  while 
the  persistent  enumeration  of  Shaalbim  with  Aijalon 
and  Bethshemesh,  the  sites  of  both  which  ai-e  known 
with  tolerable  certainty  as  within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  is  strongly  against  it.  It 
is  also  at  varianoc  with  another  notice  of  Jerome, 
in  his  commentaiy  on  Kzek.  xlviii.  22,  where  he 
mentions  the  "towers  of  Ailon  and  Selebi  and 
Eraniaus-Nicopolis,"  in  connexion  with  Joppa,  as 
three  landmarks  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  No  tra(« 
ajijieare  to  have  been  yet  discovei«d  of  any  name 
resembling  Shaalbim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yolo 
or    AinsJiems,   or   indeed   anywhere   else,    unless 

it  be  a  place  called  'Esalin,     _«JUmXi  mentioned  in 

the  lists  of  Eli  Smith  and  Robinson  (B.  R.  Ist  Ed. 
iii.  App.  120  6)  as  lying  next  to  Surah,  the  ancient 
Zorah,  a  position  which  is  very  suitable. 

The  Shala'bun,  discovered  by  M.  Kenan's  expedi- 
tion about  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Bint-Jebeil,  in  the 
Belad  Besharrak  (see  the  Carte  dressee  par  la 
brigade  topographiqne,  &c.,  1862),  may  be  an 
ancient  Shaalbim,  possibly  so  named  by  the  northern 
colony  of  Danites  after  the  town  of  their  original 
dwelling-place.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  fore- 
going description  that  it  camiot  be  identical  with 
it.  [G.] 

SHAAL'BONITE,  THE  (^yapVB'n :  &  :ZaKa- 
PwvtiTTjs:  de  Salboni).  Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite 
was  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32  ;  ]  Chr.  xi.  33).'  He  was  the  native  of  a 
piaoe  named  Shaalbon,  which  is  unmentioned  else- 
where, unless  it  is  identical  with  Shaalbim  or 
feUAALABBiN  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.     In  this  case  it 

•  Tbis  passage  in  the  Vatican  Codex  (Mai's  Ed.)  con- 
totas  a  curious  specimen  of  a  double  reading,  each  of  the 
two  being  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  proper  names  :— 
fv  Til)  opet  TU)  oorpoxaiiei  iv  if  ad  opicoi  koX  iv  ^  al 
aAuJTTfKe!  iv  t(j!  Mvpcriviovi,  koX  iv  6aAa/3«iV.  Here 
ixTTpaxioSrif  and  Muptrii-wi/  are  both  attempts  to  render 
D^n,  reading  it   K'Hn   and   DTH    respectively.     The 

oAco!re»f€«  is  due  to  the  ^yjj;  in  Shaalbtn.  al  ipxai,  "  the  she- 
bears,"  is  for  Ajalon,  though  tiat  signifies  deer  or  gazelles. 
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becomes  difUcult  to  decide  which  of  tl<t  Lhree  is  the 
original  form  of  the  name.  [^0 

SHA'APH  (PlVK':  -iayai ;  Alex.  Zoyii^: 
Saaph).     1.  The  s^n  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

2.  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jeralimed 
by  his  concubine  Maachah.  He  is  c«lbd  the  father, 
that  is,  the  founder,  of  the  town  Madmannah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  49). 

SH A ARA'IM  (Dnj^ :   rS>v  irv\S,y  ia  both 

MSS. ;  Xfupfifi :  Sariin,  Saarimi).  A  city  In  the 
ten-itoi-y  allotted  to  Judiih  (Josh.  xv.  36 ;  in  A.  V- 
incorrectly  Sharaim).  It  is  one  of  the  firet  group 
of  the  towns  of  the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  distric-t, 
which  contains  also  Zoreah,  Jarmuth,  Socoh,  I>e- 
sides  others  not  yet  recognised.  It  is  mentioned 
again  in  the  account  of  the  I'out  which  followed  the 
fall  of  Goliath,  where  the  wounded  fell  do\/n  on 
the  road  to  Shaaraim  and  as  far  as  Oath  and  Ekron 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  52).  These  two  notices  are  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  Goliath  probiibly  fell  in 
the  Wady  es-Sumt,  on  opposite  sides  of  which  stand 
the  repi-esentatives  of  Socoh  and  Jarmuth ;  (iath 
was  at  or  near  Tell  es-Safieh,  a  tew  miles  west  of 
Socoh  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  Wady ;  whilst 
Ekron  (if  'Ahir  be  Ekron)  lies  £irther  north.  Shaa- 
raim is  therefore  probably  to  be  looked  for  nome- 
where  west  of  Shmceikeh,  on  the  lower  slo)>es  of 
the  hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  plain.'' 

We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),*  occupying 
the  same  place  with  Sharuchen  and  Sansannah,  in 
the  corresponding  lists  of  Joshua.  Lying  as  the 
allotment  of  Simeon  did  in  the  lowest  part  of  Judah, 
many  miles  south  of  the  region  indicated  above,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  same  Shaaraim  can  be  in- 
tended, and  indeed  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  he 
not  a  mere  corruption  of  one  of  the  other  two  names. 

Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  word  is  a  dual,  and  mejuis 
"  two  gateways,"  as  the  LXX.  have  rendered  it  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  gi-oup  iu 
which  Shaamim  is  included  in  Josh.  xv.  should 
contain  more  names  in  dual  form  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  list  put  together ;  viz.  besides  itself,  Adithaim, 
and  Gederothaim,  and  probably  also  Enam  and 
AduUam.  For  the  possible  mention  of  Shaaraim 
in  1  Mace.  v.  66,  see  Samaria,  1101a.  [G.] 

SHAASH'GAZ  C\V^ :  not  found  in  the 
LXX.,  who  substitute  Toi,  Hegai,  as  in  v.  8,  15: 
Stisagaziis).  The  eunuch  in  the  palace  of  Xerxes 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  women  in  the  second 
house,  I.  e.  of  those  who  had  been  in  to  the  king 
(Esth.  ii.  14).     [Hegai.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHABBETHAI  ('112^:    ^a^fiaOat;  Alex. 

KaP^adai:  Sebethai  in  Ezr.,  Septhci  in  Nih.). 
1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  assisted 
him  in  investigating  the  marriages  with  foreignei's. 
which  had  taken  place  among  the  people  (Ezr.  x. 
15).  It  is  apparently  the  same  who  with  Jesnua 
and  others  instructed  the  people  in  the  knowledge 

>>  The  word  thaaraim  means  "  two  gateways ;"  and  oct 
for  the  mention  of  the  town  In  Joshua,  and  the  consistency 
of  Its  position  with  1  Sam.  xvii.  52,  it  would  be  perhaps 
more  natural  in  that  passage  to  take  It  as  meaning  the 
gates  of  Gath  and  Ekron,  as  the  LXX.  have  done.  In  thai 
case,  however,  it  ought  to  have  the  article,  which  it  has  not 

=  Here  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  vowels,  d:i« 
to  the  pause— DpyJJ'— which  is  reflected  in  both  LtX 
and  Vulgate  (see  above,  at  head  of  articl«\ 
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of  the  Law  (Neh  viii.?).  He  is  called  Sabbatiiecb 
(1  liAlr.  iz.  14)  and  Sabateas  (1  Esdr.  iz.  48). 

2.  (Om.  in  LXX. :  SabaihdL)  Shabbethai  and 
Jozabad,  of  the  chief  of  the  Levites,  were  over  the 
outward  business  of  the  house  of  God  after  the 
rt-tum  fi-om  Babylon  (Neh.  zi.  16).  Possibly  1. 
and  2.  are  identical,  although  Burring;ton  {Geneal. 
i.  167)  regards  ."Nhabbethai,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Neh.  viii.  7,  as  a  priest. 

SHACH'IA  (n^aC*:  Zo^Sio-  SecUa,.  Pro- 
perly ''  Shubiah,"  a  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife 
Hodesh  ( 1  Chr.  viii.  10).  This  form  of  the  name 
»  retained  from  the  Geneva  Version.  The  tians- 
lators  have  followed  the  Vulgate  in  reading  3  foi  3. 
Seven  of  Kennioott's  MSS.  read  8<'2B',  and  fifteen 

SHADDA'I  {y^,  in  pause  *"TC').    An  ancient 

name  of  God,  rendei-ed  "  Almighty"  everywhere  iu 
the  A.  V.  In  all  passages  of  Genesis,  except  one 
(zliz.  25'),  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  and  in  Ez.  x.  5,  it  is  found 
in  connexion  with  7K,  e^  "  God,"  El  Shaddai  being 

there  rendered  "God  Almighty,"  or  "  the  Almighty 
God."  It  occurs  six  times  in  Genesis,  once  in 
Exodus  (vi.  3),  twice  in  Numbers  (xxiv.  4,  16), 
twice  in  Ruth  (i,  20,  21),  thirty-one  times  in  Job, 
twice  in  the  Psalnis  flxviii.  14  [15],  xci.  1),  once 
in  Isaiah  (xiii.  6),  twice  in  Elzekiel  (i.  24,  x.  5), 
and  oDoe  in  Joel  (i.  15).  In  Genesis  and  E.xodus  it 
is  found  in  what  are  called  the  Elohistic  poitions  of 
those  books,  in  Numbers  in  the  Jehonstic  portion, 
and  throughout  Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in 
parallelism  with  Elohim,  and  never  with  Jehovah. 
By  the  name  or  in  the  character  of  El  Shaddai,  God 
waa  known  to  the  patriarchs — to  Abraham  (Gen. 
rrii.  1),  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxviii.  3),  and  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xliii.  14,  zlviii.  3,  xlix.  25),  before  the  name 
Jehovah,  in  its  full  significance,  was  revealed  (Ex. 
vi.  3).  By  this  title  He  was  known  to  the  Midianite 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  4,  16),  as  God  the  Giver  of 
Visions,  the  Most  High  (oomp.  Ps.  xci.  1)  ;  and  the 
identity  of  Jehovah  and  Shadilai.  who  dealt  bitterly 
with  her,  was  recognised  by  Naomi  in  her  son-ow 
(Ruth  i.  20,  21).  Shaddai,  the  Almighty,  is  the 
God  who  chastens  men  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  xziii.  16, 
xxvii.  2) ;  the  just  God  (Job  viii.  .3,  zxxiv.  10) 
who  hears  prayer  (Job  viii.  5,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  10); 
the  God  of  power  who  cannot  be  resisted  (Job  xv. 
2.'>),  who  pimishes  the  wicked  (Job  xxi.  20,  xxvii. 
13),  and  rewards  and  protects  those  who  trust  in 
Him  (Job  xxii.  23,  25,  xxix.  5) ;  the  God  of  provi- 
dence (Job  xxii.  17,  23,  xxvii.  11)  and  of  fore- 
knowledge (Job  xxiv.  1 ),  who  gives  to  men  undei^ 
standing  (Job  xxxii.  8)  and  life  (Job  xxxiii.  4) : 
"  e»«llent  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty 
of  justice,"  whom  none  can  perfectly  know  (Job 
xi.  7,  zxxvii.  23).  The  prevalent  idea  attaching 
to  the  name  in  all  these  passages  is  that  of  strength 
and  powpr,  and  our  translatois  have  probably  given 
to  **  Sh.iddai "  its  true  meaning  when  they  rendered 
it  "  Almiphty." 

In  the  Targum  throughout,  the  Hebrew  word  is 
retained,  as  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus  and  of  Ruth  i.  20.  The  LXX.  gives  Ikw6s, 
irxuoSi.  6t6r,  Kvpios,  ■wavroKpdrup,  Kvpios  ireu>- 
roKparaip,  6  ra  iriirra  xot-fiffas  (Job  viii.  3), 
iwovpdfiot  {Pn.hy'tii.  14  [15]), 6  0ibi  rod  ovpayov 
{^Vi.  xci.  1),  o-oSSot  (Ez.  X.  5),  and  raXcuTmpla 
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(Joel  i.  15).  In  Job  xxix.  5  we  find  the  6tning« 
rendering  6K<iivi-  In  Gen.  and  Ex.  "  El  Shaddai " 
is  translated  6  0f6s  fxov,  or  trov,  or  airriy,  as  thfl 
case  may  be.  The  Vulgate  has  otnnipotens  m  &ll 
cases,  except  Domtntts  (Job  v.  17,  vi,  4,  14;  Is 
xiii.  6),  Detts  ^Job  xxii.  3,  zl.  2),  Deut  coeli  (Ps. 
xci.  1),  sublimia  Deus  (Ex.  i.  24),  coelestit  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  14  [15]),  p^ens  (Joel  i.  15),  and  difine 
(Job  xxivii.  23).  The  Veneto-Greek  has  KparcuSi. 
The  Peshito-Syi-iac,  in  many  passages,  renders 
"  Shaddai  "  simply  "  God,"  in  others  JLLxCOw, 
chadnS,  "strong,  powerful"  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4, 
&C.),  and  once  jL*^^,  'elS^/S,  "  Most  High  "  (Job 
vi.  14).  The  Samaiitan  Veiision  of  Gen.  xrii.  1 
has  for  "  El  Shaddai,"  "  powerful,  sufficient," 
though  in  the  other  passages  of  Genesis  and  Exodus 
it  simply  retains  the  Hebiew  word ;  while  in  Num. 
xxiv.  4,  16,  the  translator  must  have  read  mC'. 
sddeh,  "  a  field,"  for  he  renders  "  the  vision  of 
Shaddai,"  "  the  vision  of  the  field,"  i.  e.  the  vision 
seen  in  the  open  plain.  Aben  Exra  and  Kimchi 
render  it  "  powerful." 

The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  various. 
We  may  mention,  only  to  reject,  the  Rabbinical 
etymology  which  connects  it  with  ^'T,  dai,  "suffi- 
ciency," given  by  Rashi  (on  Gen.  x^'ii.  1),  "  I  am 
He  in  whose  Godhesid  there  is  sufficiency  for  tlie 
whole  creation;"  and  in  the  Talmud  {Chagiga,  fol. 
12,  col.  1),  "  I  am  He  who  said  to  the  world, 
Enough  I"  According  to  this,  *"!|B'  =  *1  TtTN,  "  He 
who  is  sufficient,"  "  the  all-sufficient  One ;"  and  sc 
"  He  who  is  sufficient  in  himself,"  and  therefore 
self-existent.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  iKav6s  of  the 
LXX.,  Theodoret,  and  Hesychius,  and  of  the  Arabic 
4l5j|>  alkdfi,  of  Saadia.s,  which  has  the  same 
meaning.  Gesenius  {Gram.  §86,  and  Jeaaia,  xiii.  6) 
regai-ds  '*'^Xff,  shaddai,  as  the  plural  of  majesty, 
from  a  singular  noun,  "W,  shad,  root  IHB',  shddad, 
of  which  the  primary  notion  seems  to  be,  ••  to  b« 
strong"  (Fiirst,  Handxcb.).  It  is  evident  that  this 
derivation  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
from  the  play  of  words  in  Is.  xiii.  6.  Ewald  (  Lthrb. 
§155c.  bte  Ausg.)  takes  it  from  a  root  m^  = 
nnC,  and  compares  it  with  M'l,  dawdi,  fi-om 
iY\1,  ddtdh,  the  older  termination  *-  being  retained. 
He  also  refers  to  the  proper  names  ^V^,  Tiahed 
(Jesse),  and  M3,  Bacvai  (Neh.  iii.  18).  Roediger 
(Gcs.  T%e$.  •.  y.)  dilutes  Ewald's  explanation,  and 
proposes,  as  one  less  open  to  objection,  that  Shaddai 
originally  signified  "  my  poweiful  odcb,"  and  aftcr- 
wanls  became  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  like  the 
analogous  form  Adonai.  In  favour  of  Uiis  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  never  found  with  the  definite  article, 
but  such  would  be  equally  the  case  if  Shaddai  were 
regarded  as  a  proper  name.  On  the  whole  there 
seems  no  reasonable  ot^ectkm  to  the  riew  taken  \if 
Gesenins,  which  Lee  also  adopts  (Oram.  §139,  6). 

Shaddai  is  fonod  as  an  dement  in  the  proper 
names  Ammishaddai,  ZuHshaddai,  and  possibly  also 
in  Shedeur  there  may  be  a  trace  of  it    [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAD'BACHCinnB':  2*8^:  Sidraoh:  oi 
uncertain  etymologj).  The  Chaldee  name  of  Han*- 
ninh  [Hananiaii  7  ;  Shesiibazzar'',  the  chief 
of  the  "  three  children,"  wbo«r  sonj;,  st>  given  ia 
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th";  apociypliu'  DaiiicI,  fontiK  ;>art  cf  th?  «ciTic« 
c(  the  Chun  h  of  Kni|;iaiid,  under  the  name  of  "  Be- 
cedicite,  omnia  opera."  A  long  pi-ayer  in  tlie 
fiirnnce  is  also  asciibed  to  him  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  by  a  dilfeient 
hmid  fioin  that  wiiich  added  the  song.  The  histoiy 
of  Shiulrach,  or  Ilananiah,  is  brietly  this.  He  was 
taken  captive  with  Daniel,  Mishael,  and  Azaiiah, 
at  the  first  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  (i.  1)  reckons,  in  tlic  third* 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  at  the  time  when  the  Jewish  king 
himself  was  bound  in  fetters  to  be  carried  off  to 
Babylon.  [Jehoiakim.]  Being,  with  Lis  three 
conifKuiions,  apj)arently  of  royal  birth  (Dan.  i.  3), 
of  superior  understanding,  and  of  goodly  person,  he 
was  selected,  with  them,  for  the  king's  immediate 
service,  and  was  for  this  end  insti-ucted  in  the  lan- 
guage and  iu  all  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans,  as  taught  in  the  college  of  the  ma- 
gicians. Like  Daniel,  he  avoided  the  pollution  of 
the  meat  and  wine  which  formed  their  daily  piovi- 
sion  at  the  king's  cost,  and  obtained  peimission  to 
live  on  pulse  and  water.  When  the  time  of  his 
probation  was  over,  he  and  his  three  companions, 
being  found  superior  to  all  the  other  magicians, 
were  advanced  to  stand  before  the  king.  When  the 
decree  for  the  sLiughter  of  all  the  magicians  went 
forth  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find  Shadi-ach 
uniting  with  his  companions  in  prayer  to  God  to 
reveal  the  dream  to  Daniel ;  and  when,  in  answer  to 
that  prayer,  Daniel  had  successfully  intei-preted  the 
dream,  and  been  made  ruler  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,  and  head  of  the  college  of  magicians,  Sha- 
drach  w^as  promoted  to  a  high  civil  office.  But  the 
penalty  of  Oriental  greatness,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  honesty  and  uprightness,  soon  had  to  be 
paid  by  him,  on  the  accusation  of  certain  envious 
Chaldeans.  For  refusing  to  worehip  the  golden 
image  he  was  cast  with  Meshach  and  Abed-nego 
into  the  burning  furnace.  But  his  faith  stood  firm ; 
and  his  A-ictory  was  complete  when  he  came  out  of 
the  furnace,  with  his  two  companions,  unhurt, 
heaixl  the  king's  testimony  to  the  gloiy  of  God,  and 
was  "promoted  in  the  province  of  Babylon."  We 
hear  no  more  of  Shadiach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego 
in  the  0.  T.  after  this;  neither  are  they  spoken  of 
in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to 
them  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having 
"  through  faith  quenched  the  violence  of  fii-e  "  (Heb. 
xi.  33, 4).  But  tlieie  are  lepeated  allusions  to  them 
in  the  later  apocryphal  books,  and  the  ni.artyr8  of 
the  Maocabaeau  period  seem  to  have  been  much  en- 
couraged by  their  example.  See  1  Mace.  ii.  59, 
60;  3  Mace.  vi.  6  ;  4  Mace.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3,  21, 
xviii.  12.  Ewald  {Geschichte,  iv.  557)  observes, 
indeed,  that  next  to  the  Pentateuch  no  book  is  so 
often  referi'ed  to  in  these  times,  in  proportion,  as  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  The  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel 
contain,  as  usual,  many  supplementary  parti- 
culars about  the  furnace,  the  angel,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, besides  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  of 
t^hadrach,  and  the  hymn.  Theodore  Parker  observes 
with  truth,  in  oppositicn  to  Bertholdt,  that  these 
additions  ci  the  Alexandrine  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
•was  the  original  text,  because  they  are  obviously 
Irserted  to  introduce  a  better  connexion  mto  the 
iBarative  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10;  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  59,  60;    Parkei-'s  De  Wette's  Introd.  ii.  483- 


*  Keil  explains  the  discrepancy  by  supposing  that 
Nebuchhdnezzar  may  have  set  off  from  Babylon  to- 
Mu  j«  tbe  end  of  the  third  year,  twt  not  have  reached 
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510 ;  Grimm,  on  t  Mace.  ii.  60  ;  Hitzig  (who  takvt 
a  thoroughly  sceptical  view),  on  i)an.  iii.;  Ewald,  iv. 
106-7,  557-9  ;  Keil,  Einleit.  Daniel).    [A.  C.  H.] 

SHA'QE  (NiK':  :iu\d;  Alex.  %ay{i:  Sage). 
Father  of  Jonathan  the  Hararite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  In  tht  parallel  list  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33,  he  is  called  Shammali  :  imless,  as  seems 
probable,  there  is  a  confusion  between  Jonathan  th« 
son  of  "  Shage  the  Hararite,"  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Shammah,  David's  brother,  and  "  Shammah  the  son 
of  Agee  the  Hararite."     [See  Shammah  5.] 

SHAHARA'm  (DnnK':  -iaaplv;  Alex.  2oa- 
p^ju :  Saharalm).  A  Benjamite  whose  history  and 
descent  are  alike  obscure  in  the  present  text  ( 1  Clir. 
viii.  8).  It  is  more  intelligible  if  we  remove  the 
full  stop  from  the  end  of  ver.  7,  and  read  on  thus: 
"  and  begat  Uzza  and  Ahihud,  and  Shaharaim  he 
begat  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  &c.  This  would  make 
Shiiliaraim  the  son  of  Gera.  He  had  three  wives 
and  nine  children. 

BHAHAZ'IMAH  (nO^HK':  but  in  the  orig. 
text  {Cethib)  HDI^^ntJ',  i.e.  sixahatsflmah :  laKt'ifx 
Karh.  ^OaXoffffav;  Alex.  "S.affuixad :  Seesima).  One 
of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Issachar,  apparently 
between  Tabor  and  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xix.  22  only). 
The  name  is  accurately  Shahatsim,the  termination'aA 
being  the  particle  of  motion — "to  Shahatsim."  [G.] 

SHA'LEM  (d!?K' ;  Samar.  DiVtJ':  e.'sSoA^ju: 
in  Salem),  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  this  word  should  not  here  be  take„ 
as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sentence  should  be 
rendered,  "  Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  of  Shechem." 
Our  ti-anslatoi-s  have  followed  the  LXX.,  Peshito- 
Syriae,  and  Vulgate,  among  ancient,  and  Luther's 
among  modern  vei-sions,  in  all  of  which  Shalem  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name,  and  considered  as  a  town 
dependent  on  or  related  to  Shechem.  And  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a  modern 
village  healing  the  name  of  Salim  in  a  position 
to  a  ceiiain  degi-ee  consistent  with  the  rtquire- 
ments  of  the  narrative  when  so  inteipreted : — viz. 
3  miles  east  of  Ndblns  (the  ancient  Shechem),  and 
therefore  between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley,  where 
the  preceding  vei-se  (ver.  17)  leaves  Jacob  settled 
(Hob.  £.  R.  ii.  279;  Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  72  ;  Van 
de  Velde,  Syr.  ^  Pal.  ii.  302,  334). 

But  there  aie  several  considerations  which  weigh 
very  much  against  this  being  more  than  a  fortuitous 
coincidence. 

1.  If  Shaiem  was  the  city  in  front  a*"  which 
Jacob  pitched  his  tent,  then  it  certinlv  i^-as  ite 
seeue  of  the  events  of  chap,  xxxiv. ;  and  the  well  ol 
Jacob  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  removed 
from  the  situation  in  which  tradition  has  so  appro- 
priately placed  them  to  some  spot  further  eastward 
and  nearer  to  Salim.  Eiisebius  .ind  Jeiome  felt  this, 
and  Ihey  accordingly  make  Sychem  and  Salem  one 
and  the  same  {Onomast.,  under  both  these  heads;. 

2.  Though  east  of  Ndbkis,  Salim  does  not  appear 
to  lie  near  any  actual  line  of  coirniuniailion  be- 
tween it  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  rDf.d  fiom 
Sak&t  to  Nabtiis  would  be  either  by  Wady  Mateh, 
through  Tcyasir,  Tubas,  and  the  Wady  Bidun,  or 
by  Eerawa,  Yaniin,  and  Beit-Fwrik.  The  fon»".i 
passes  two  miles  to  the  noi-lh,  the  latter  two  miles 


Judaea  till  the  fourth  {Einleit.  p.  387). 
fc  Beading  the  final  syllable  as  HIS*.  ••  to  tte  soa." 
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to  tb  •  aouth  of  SiiUm,  but  neither  npproat-h  it  ir. 
the  direct  way  which  the  niirratjve  of  tien.  xxxiii.  18 
R«Ri»  to  denote  Lh«t  Jncob's  raute  did. 

3.  With  the  exceptions  already  named,  the  una- 
nimous yal  ce  of  translaloi-s  and  scholai-s  is  in  favour 
iif  ti-eating  shaUm  as  a  mere  npi>eliative.  Among 
Ow  ancients,  Josephus  (by  his  silence,  Ant.  i.  21, 
§1),  the  Tai-gunis  of  Oukelos  and  Pseudojonathan, 
llie  Samari'^n  Codex,  tlje  Arabic  \'ereion.  Among 
tiie  moderns,  the  Veneto-Greek  Venion,  Rashi,* 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  Meyer  {AnruA.  on  Seder 
Olam),  Aiusworth,  Reland  (Pal.  and  Dissert.  Misc.), 
Schumann,  llosenmiiller,  J.  I).  Michaeiis  {Bibelfur 
Ungelekrt.  ,  and  the  great  Hebrew  scholars  of  our 
own  day,  Geseuius  (  Thes.  1422;,  Zunz  '  24  BucUer, 
and  Handtth.),  De  Wette,  Luzzatto,  Knobel,  and 
Kaliscl) — all  these  take  shaletn  to  mt^n  "  sate  an  1 
•onnd,"  and  the  city  before  which  Jacob  piti-hed  to 
be  the  city  of  Shechem. 

Saliin  does  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by 
any  traveller.  It  could  be  done  without  ditticulty 
fiom  Adblus,  and  the  investigation  might  be  of 
importiince.  The  springs  which  are  reported  to 
be  there  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  their  bearing 
on  its  pos.-ible  identity  with  the  Salim  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  [G.] 
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SHA'LIM,  THE  LAND  OF  (D7J[E>7T«. 
i.  e.  Shaalim:  rrjs  yris  *Ea<rou(*'fi;*  Alex.  r.  y. 
SooAci/x :  teri-a  Saliin).  A  district  through  which 
Saul  passed  on  his  jouroey  in  qiit>st  of  his  father's 
asses  (1  Sam.  iz.  4  ocly).  It  appeai-s  to  have  lain 
between  the  "  land  of  Shalisha"  and  the  '•  land  of 
Yemini "  (probably,  but  by  no  mea:is  certainly, 
tliat  of  Benjamin). 

In  the  complete  unceitainty  which  attends  the 
route — its  staiting'poiut  and  termuiation,  no  less 
than  its  whole  course — it  is  very  ditncult  to  hazaid 
any  conjecture  on  the  position  of  Shalim.  The 
spelling  of  the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it 
had  no  connexion  w^ith  Shalem,  or  with  the  modem 
Salim  east  of  Nablus  (though  between  these  two 
there  is  probably  nothing  in  common  except  the 
name).  It  is  more  possibly  identiail  with  the 
"  land  of  Shiial,"  «  the  situation  oi  which  appeare, 
from  some  circumstances  attending  its  mention,  to 
be  almost  necessarily  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
TcUyibeh,  i.  e.  nearly  six  miles  north  of  Michmash, 
and  about  nine  from  Gibeah  of  Saul.  But  this  can 
only  be  taken  as  a  conjectm-e.  [G.] 

SILAL'ISHA,THE  LAND  OF(nf^>rr:i«, 
I.  e.  ShalLshah :  ^  y^  2(A.x^  !  Alex,  if  y.  "iaXiffffa : 
terra  Salisa ).  One  of  the  districts  travensed  by  Saul 
wh«n  in  search  of  the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  is.  4, 
only),  itappnrently  lay  between  "  Mount  Kphniim" 
and  the  "  land  of  Shjudim,''  a  sjiecitiesition  which 
with  all  its  evident  predseness  is  in'etx>gnisable, 
bet-iiuse  the  extent  of  Mount  Kphraim  is  so  un- 
oeitain;  and  .Shaalim,  though  prolxibly  near  Tiii- 
ytfieh,  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed  there.  The  dilTi- 
cidty  is  inci-esised  by  locating  Shali.-ha  at  Saris  or 
Khirbct  Sdris,  a  village  a  few  miles  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, south  of  Ahu   Gosh  (Tobler,  'Atte  Wand. 


*  Tbe  tradiilonal  ezplaraktloD  of  the  word  mdook  tb* 
Jews,  aa  suted  Iqr  Rasbl.  is  tliat  Jaoub  arrived  before 
Sbechcm  aoond  from  bis  lamenen  (Incurred  at  I'eulel), 
vid  with  bis  wealth  and  bU  bitb  alike  uninjured. 

"  lUaiiy  MSS.  have  SryoAtM  or  Z«yaA(Mi  (>c*  Holmes 
and  Parsons,',  the  reading  followed  by  Tlsdjendorf  In  nis 
text  (1H66).  Ilie  reading  of  the  Alex.  Is  rt-iuarluble  for 
Ha  sopprcHiiioii  of  the  presoncr  of  tlie  y  In  the  Hebrew 
nnl,  u*uilly  rendcrc*!  In  UiO'k  by  y 


178),  which  some  have  projx>setl  If  the  Uuid  of 
Shnlisha  coutiinea,  as  it  not  im|'>ssibly  lid,  Ihj 
place  calle«l  Baal-Shalisha  (2  K.  iv.  42).  vhich, 
accoitiing  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  uid  Jerorua 
iOmm.  "Beth  Sali.sha"),  lay  fiJWn  Kooran  'oi 
twelve  Knglish)  miles  north  of  Ladd,  then  tne  whoU 
disposition  of  Saul's  route  wculd  be  changed. 

The  words  Eijlath  S/ialishii/ah  in  Jer.  xlviii.  34 
fA.  V.  "a  heiler  of  three  yeaia  old")  aie  by  some 
translators  rendered  as  if  denoting  a  place  named 
Shalisha.  But  even  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Shalisha  of  the  piophet  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  theiefoi-e  by  no  means  ii])pro- 
priate  for  that  of  Saul.  [G.] 

SHALLECH'ETH,    THE    GATE    OV^ 

nSpK' :  ri  irvXfi  -Kcurroipoplov :  porta  quae  duett). 
t^ne  of  the  gates  of  the  "  hoa-^e  of  Jehovah,"  whether 
by  that  eipression  be  intended  the  sacred  tent  of 
I)avid  or  tlie  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  meutioMe<l 
only  in  1  Chr.  xrvi.  1(5,  in  what  pui-poiis  to  be  a 
list  of  the  sfafT  of  the  sacred  establishment  as  settled 
by  David  (xxiii.  6,  25,  xxiv.  51,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  31. 
32).  It  was  the  gate  "  to  the  causeway  of  the 
ascent,"  that  is  to  the  long  embankment  which  led 
up  from  the  central  valley  of  the  town  to  the  siicied 
enclosure.  .As  the  causeway  is  actually  in  exist- 
ence, though  very  much  concealed  under  the  mass 
of  houses  which  fill  the  valley,  the  gate  Shallecheth 
c-an  hai-dly  fail  to  be  identical  with  the  Bab  SilsUen, 
or  Sinsleh,  which  enters  the  west  wall  of  the  Haitim 
area  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  platfonn  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  about  600  feet  from  the  south- 
west comei-  of  the  Haram  wall.  For  the  bearing 
of  this  position  on  the  topography  of  the  Temple, 
see  that  article. 

The  signifit-ation  of  shaUeceth  is  "  falling  or 
casting  down."  The  LXX.  however,  appear  to 
have  read  HSC?,*  the  woj-d  which  they  usually 
j-ender  by  -itaarotpopiov.  This  would  point  to  the 
«  chambei-s  "  of  the  Temple.  [G.] 

SHAL'LUM  (D^>>t':  -ZiXKoifi:  Selhtm), 
the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Jal>esh, 
conspii-ed  against  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II.. 
killed  him,  and  brought  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  to 
a  close,  B.C.  770,  accoixling  to  tlie  prophecy  in 
2  K.  X.  30,  where  it  is  promisetl  that  Jehu's 
children  should  occupy  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the 
fourth  generation.  In  the  English  version  of  2  K 
XV.  10,  we  i-eail,  "  And  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabe^<I 
conspired  agsinst  him,  and  smote  him  be/ore  t/h. 
people,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.'' 
And  so  the  Vulg.  perotssitqne  etm  palam  et  inter- 
fecit.  But  in  the  LXX.  we  find  Kt$\aJifi  inst»Hd 
of  before  the  people,  i.  e.  Shallum  and  Keblr.am  killfd 
Zechariah.  The  common  editions  read  iy  Kf/SAaa^u, 
meaning  that  Shallum  killed  Zechariah  in  KcK'ii^nn  ; 
but  no  place  of  such  a  name  is  known,  and  thi-i-e  is 
nothing  in  the  Heb.  to  luiswer  to  4y.  The  wonis 
ti-anslated  before  the  piople,  palam,  KtdAcuia, 
are  0^  ^3^-  Ewald  {Oeschichte  iii.  5i)8) 
maintains  that  739  never  ooctui  in  prose,*  aiiJ 


•  It  wUl  be  seen  that  Sballm  contains  tbe  .ito  whlcb  k 
absent  (ran  Sfaalem.    It  Is,  bowever,  prctuit  in  Shuol. 

'  At  tb*  MOM  time  omltUng  HTDP.  "  tbe  causeway,* 
or  cuoromidlnK  It  with  ibe  word  before'  it 

•  Is  not  tbe  ot^ecUoa  rather  that  the  word  it 
Chaldee?  It  occur*  repMUrdiy  in  IteVI  (II  31 ;  III.  3; 
V.  1,  ft.  10).  and  alau  iu  Ibe  Chaldee  purliuM  of  KtH 
,'lv.  Ui  tL  13)k 
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that  Dy  would  be  Dyn  if  the  Latin  and  English 
iianslations  were  cori"ect.  He  also  observes  that 
in  ver.  1 4,  25,  30,  where  almost  the  same  expres- 
sion is  used  of  the  deaths  of  Shallum,  Pekahi&h, 
and  Pekah,  the  woi-ds  before  the  people  are  omitted. 
Hence  he  accepts  the  translation  in  the  \  aticar. 
MS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  considers  that  'Qobolam  or 
K«3Ao<£ju  was  a  fellow-conspirator  or  rival  of 
Shallum,  of  whose  subsequent  fate  we  have  no  in- 
formation. On  the  death  of  Zechariah,  Shallum 
wivs  made  king,  but,  ailer  reigning  in  Samaria  for 
a  month  only,  was  in  his  turn  dethroned  and  killed 
by  Menaliem.  To  these  events  Ewald  refera  the 
obscure  pass<-^e  in  Zecli.  xi.  8: — Three  shepherds 
alao  I  cut  off  m  one  month,  and  my  soul  ci)horred 
them — the  three  shepherds  being  Zechariah,  Qobo- 
lam, and  Shallum.  This  is  very  ingenious :  we 
must  remember,  however,  that  Ewald,  like  cer- 
tain English  divines  (Mede,  Hammond,  Newcome, 
Seeker,  I*ye  Smith),  thinks  that  the  latter  chapters 
of  the  prophecies  of  Zechari.ih  belong  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  £G.  E.  L.  C] 

2.  {l.(\\4]n\  Alex.  J.fWovix  in  2  K.).  The 
husband  (or  son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2  K.) 
of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xsii.  14;  2  Chr. 
xxxir.  22)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  appears  to 
have  been  keeper  of  the  piiestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple,  though  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Chr.  this  ofBce  is 
wrongly  assigned  to  his  wife. 

3.  (2aAoi;ft;  Alex.  2oAAoi5/i).  A  descendant  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  40,  41). 

4.  (Alex.  2aAA.ovjit  in  1  Chr.,  5«\A^;u  in  Jer.). 
The  third  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  known  in 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  as  Jehoahaz 
(1  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  xxii.  11).  Hengstenberg 
{Christology  of  the  0.  T.  ii.  p.  400,  Eng.  tr.) 
regards  the  name  as  symbolical,  "  the  recompensed 
one,"  and  given  to  Jehoahaz  in  token  of  his  fate,  as 
one  whom  God  recompensed  accoi-ding  to  his  deserts. 
This  would  be  plausible  enough  if  it  were  only  found 
in  the  prophecy ;  but  a  genealogical  table  is  the  last 
place  where  we  should  expect  to  find  a  symbolical 
name,  and  Shallum  is  more  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  king,  which  was  changed  to  Jehoahaz 
when  he  came  to  the  crown.  Upon  a  comparison  of 
the  ages  of  Jehoiakim,  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum,  and 
Zedekiah,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two  last  Zede- 
kiah  must  have  been  the  younger,  and  therefore 
that  Shallum  was  the  third,  not  the  fourth,  son  of 
Josiah,  as  stated  in  1  Chr.  iii.  15. 

5.  (2aAeV0  Son  of  Shaul  the  son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  25;. 

6.  (2a\<6jU  in  Chr.,  2eA.ot5/i  in  Ezr. ;  Alex. 
StXAou/t).  A  high-priest,  son  of  Zadok  and  an- 
cestor of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  vi.  12,  13;  Ezr.  vii.  2). 
Called  also  Salum  (1  Esdr.  viii.  1),  and  Sada- 
MiAS  (2  Esdr.  i.  1). 

7.  i^XiXKoift.)  A  son  of  Naphthali  (1  Chr.  vii. 
13).  He  and  his  brethren  are  called  "sons  of 
Bilhali,"  but  in  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  Shallum 
and  the  rest  ai-e  the  sons  of  Naphthali,  and  balam 
(not  Bilhah)  is  the  son  of  Shallum.  Called  also 
Shilleu. 

8.  ;,SoA(£/i ;  Alex.  "ZaXKifi  in  1  Chr.  ix.  17 : 
'XfKKo\.ix  in  Eir.  li.  42  :  Xa\ovfi  ;  Alex.  2eA.Aou/i 
in  Neh.  vii.  45).  The  chief  of  a  family  of  porters 
or  gatekeepere  of  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  for 
the  camps  of  the  sons  of  Levi.  His  descendants 
w*re  among  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 

'  (jt  is  the  best  representative  of  the  Hebrew  ^ 
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In  1  Esdr.  v.  28  he  is  called  Salum,  aftd  in  Nch. 
iii.  25  Meshullah. 

9.  {2f\Koin,  toKifi. ;  Alex.  "XaWitfk  in  1 
Chr.  ix.  19.)  Son  of  Kore,  t  Korahite,  who  with 
his  brethren  was  keeper  of  the  threshol<ls  cf  th« 
tabernacle  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31  \,  "  and  their  fathers 
(were)  over  the  camp  of  Jehovah,  keepers  of  th« 
entry."  On  comparing  this  with  the  expression 
in  ver.  18,  it  would  appear  that  Shallum  the  sou 
of  Kore  and  his  brethren  were  gatekeepei-s  of  a 
higher  rank  than  Shallum,  Akkub,  Talmon,  and 
Ahiman,  who  were  only  "  for  the  camp  of  the  sons 
of  Levi."  With  this  Shallum  we  may  identify  Me- 
shelemiah  and  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2,  9, 
14),  but  he  seems  to  be  different  from  the  last- 
mentioned  Shallum. 

10.  (2€\A^/i.)  F"ather  of  Jehizkiah,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

11.  (2oX/x^i' ;  Alex.  2oAAV-)  ^^^  of  the  porters 
of  the  Temple  who  had  manned  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  24). 

12.  (2eAAoj5^.)  Son  of  Bani,  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  42). 

13.  (2aAAoi/x;  FA.  laXo^n).  The  son  of  Ha- 
lohesh  and  niler  of  a  district  of  Jerusalem.  With 
his  daughters  he  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  wall  of  the  city  (Neh.  iii.  12). 

14.  CXaXdiix,)  The  uncle  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxii.  7) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  Shallum  the  hus- 
band of  Huldah  tlie  prophetess.  [Jeremiah,  vol. 
i.  p.  966.] 

15.  (2«AcSfi.)  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maaselah, 
"  keeper  of  the  threshold  "  of  the  Temple  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  4)  ;  perhaps  the  same 
as  9. 

SHALXUN  (|-1?B':  laKan^v:  Sellvm).  The 

son  of  Col-hozeh,  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  the 
Mizpah.  He  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the 
spring  gate,  and  "  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Has- 
shelach"  (A.  V.  "  Siloah  ")  belonging  to  the  king's 
garden,  "  even  up  to  the  stairs  that  go  down  from 
the  city  of  David"  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

SHALMA'I  (*^0B>,  KeH ;  'D^'?'  '°  ^zr., 
^IdVk*  in  Neh. :  2eA.a/ii,  2«Ay«et ;  Alex.  2€\a^f f, 
2«Xfi«(:  Semlca,  Selmal).  The  children  of  Shalmai 
(or  Shamlai,  as  in  the  margin  of  Ezr.  ii.  46) 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel (Ezr.  ii.  46;  Neh.  vii.  48).  In  Neh. 
the  name  is  properly  Salmai.  In  1  Esdr.  v.  30 
it  is  written  Subai. 

SHAL'MAN  dO^B':  2oAo/ic{i/ :  Salmana). 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (Hos.  x.  14).  The 
vereions  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  their  ren- 
dering of  this  vei-se.  The  LXX.  read  nb,  aar 
{ipxv),  for  IB',  $h6d  (in  which  they  ai-e  followed 
by  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot),  and  "Jeroboam" 
(Alex.  "  Jerubbaal ")  for  "  Arbel."  The  Vulgate, 
reading  "Jerubbaal,"  appeai-s  to  have  confounded 
Shalman  with  Zalmunna,  and  renders  the  clause, 
sicut  vastatus  est  Salmana  a  dorm  ejus  quijudicavit 
Baal  in  die  praelii.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  and 
Peshito-Syriac  both  give  "  Shalma ;"  the  former  foj 
bs3"!N  n*3,  reading  3"TK02l,  "  by  an  ambush," 
the  latter,  ^N  n*3,  "  Beth-el."  The  Chaldei 
translator  seems  to  have  caught  only  the  firet  letters 
of  the  word  "  Arbel,"  while  the  Syrian  only  saw 
the  last  two.    The  Targum  possibly  ngards  "Shai- 
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man  "  M  an  appellative,  "  the  peaceable,"  following 
in  this  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  verse 
Tcoonled  by  Kashi,  whose  note  is  as  follows :  "  As 
■poilers  that  come  upon  a  people  dwelling  in  peace, 
•uddenly  by  means  of  an  ambush,  who  have  not 
been  warned  agaiuk  than  to  flee  before  them,  and 
destroy  all." 

SHALMANE'SER  OOH}^)^ :     SoXa^a- 
.ntffodp  ;   Joseph.   ioKixayacffdpris  :  Salmanasar) 
was  the  Assyrian  king  who  reiped  immediately 
before    Sargon,    and    probably    immediately  after 
Tiglath-pileser.      Very  little    is   known   of  him, 
since  Saigon,  his  successor,  who  was  of  a  different 
family,  and  most  likely  a  rebel  against  his  autho- 
rity [Saegon],  seems  to  have  destroyed  his  monu- 
ments.    He  can  scarcely  have  ascended  the  throne 
earlier  than  u.C.  730,  and  may  possibly  not  have 
done  80  till  a  few  years  later.     [Tiglath-pile- 
BKR.]     It  must  have  been  fioon  after  his  accession 
that  he  led  the  forces  of  Assyria  into  Palestine, 
where  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolted 
against  his  authority  (2  K.  rvii.  3).     No  sooner 
was  he  come  than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged 
himself  a  "  servant"  of  the  Great  King,  and  con- 
sented to  pay  him  a  fixed  tribute  annually.     Shal- 
maneaer  upon  this  returned  home ;  but  soon  after- 
wards he  "  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea,"  who  had 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
withheld  his  tribute  in  consequence.     In  B.C.  723 
Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine  for  the  second  time, 
and,  as  Hoshea  refused   to   submit,  laid   siege  to 
Samaria.     The  si^  lasted  to  the  third  year  (B.C. 
721),  when  the  Assyrian  anns  prevailed;  Samaria 
fell ;    Hoshea  was   taken  captive  and  shut  up  in 
priaon,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Samaritans  were  trans- 
ported from  their  own  country  to  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia (2  K.  ivii.  4-6,  iviii.  9-11).    It  is  uncertain 
whether  Shalmaneser   conducted   the  siege   to  its 
close,  or  whether  he  did  not   lose   his  crown  to 
Saigon  before  the  city  was  taken.     Sargon  claims 
the  captuie  a*  his  own  exploit  in  his  first  year ; 
and  Scripture,  it  will  be  found,  avoids  saying  that 
Shalmanc  sei  took  the  place.*    Perhaps  Shalmaneser 
died  befoi  e  Samaria,  or  perhaps,  hearing  of  Sai-gon's 
revolt,  h«  lefl  his  troops,  or  a  part  of  them,  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  and  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his 
enemy. 

According  to  Josephus,  who  professes  to  follow 
the  Phoenician  history  of  Menander  of  Epheaus, 
Shalmaneser  engaged  in  an  important  war  with 
Phoenicia  in  deteiice  of  Cyprua  (Ant.  ix.  14, 
§2).  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  done  so, 
though  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  Josephus,  or 
Menander,  made  some  oonfiiaion  between  him  and 
Sargon,  who  certainly  warred  with  Phoenicia,  and 
set  up  a  memorial  in  Cyprus.  [Saboom.]  [G.  R.] 

SHA'MA  (W  :     2afUL0d  ;    Alei.    iofifii  : 
&imm't).    One  of  iMvid't  guard,  son  of  Hothan  of 
Aix»er  { 1  Chr.  xi.  44),  and  brother  of  Jehiel.    Pro 
bably  a  l{«ubenite  (see  1  Chr.  t.  8). 

SHAMARI'AH  (HpOB^ :  2a^iopla  ;  Alex. 
Xofiapia :  Somoria).  Son  of  Rehoboam  bj  Abihail 
the  daughter  of  Eliab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19)^ 
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SHA'MEDODB':  Sf^M^p:  Samad- .  Pro. 
perly  Shaher,  or  Shcmer;  one  of  the  sras  of 
Elpaal  the  Benjaraite,  who  built  Ono  and  Ix)d,  wrth 
the  towns  thereof  (1  Chr.  vui.  12).  The  A.  V. 
has  followed  the  Vulg.,  as  in  the  case  of  Shachia, 
and  retains  the  reading  of  the  Geneva  Version 
Thirteen  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  have  IDC. 

SHAIIER  ("IDB':  2«aiV  ;  ^lex.  l*fM»V^ 
Sotner).  1.  A  Melarite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Ethaa 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

2.  (Sf/i^V;  Alex.  2«mV)  Shomer  the  son  ot 
Heber  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  34).  His  four  sons 
are  mentioned  by  name.  [W.  A.  W.^ 

SHAM'GAB  (nape' :  iofieyap:  Samgar:  of 
uncertain  etymology ;  compare  Samgar-nebo).    Son 
of  Anath,  judge  of  Israel  after  Ehud,  and  before 
Barak,   though    possibly   contemporary   with   the 
latter,   since  he  seems  to  be   spoken  of  in  Judg. 
V.  6  as  a   contemporary  of  Jael,   if  the   reading 
is    coirect.^       It    is    not    improbable     from    his 
patronymic  that  Shamgar  may  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  since  Beth-anath  is  in  that  tnbe 
(Judg.    i.   33).      Ewald  conjectures  that  he  was 
of  Dan — an  opinion  in  which  Bertheau  {On  Jvdg. 
iii.  31)  does  not  coincide.      And  since   the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  war  against 
Jabin    and  Sisera    (Judg.  iv.   6,  10,  v.  18),  we 
seem  to  have  a  point  of  contact  between  Shamgar 
and  Baiak.     Anyhow,  in   the  days   of  Shamgar, 
Israel  was  in  a  most  depressed  condition ;  the  tri- 
butary Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  33),  in  league  appa- 
rently with  their  indepei-dent  kinsmen,  the  Philis- 
tines, rose  against  their  Israelite  masters,  and  th« 
country  became  so  imsafe,  that  the  highways  were 
deserted,  and  Hebrew  travellers  weie  obliged  to  creep 
unobserved  by  cross-i-oads  and  by-ways.     The  open 
vilkiges  were  deserted,  the  wells  were  inaccessible,  and 
the  people  hid  themselves  in  the  mountains.     Their 
arms  were  apparently  taken  fi-om  them,  by  the  same 
policv  as  was  adopted  later  by  the  same  people  (Judg. 
iii.  31,  V.  8;  comp.  with  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-22),  and 
the  whole  nation  was  cowed.     At  this  conjuncture 
Shamgar  was  raised  up  to  be  a  delivei-er.    With  no 
arm?  in  his  hand  but  an  ox-goad  (Judg.  iii.  3J  ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  he  made  a  desperate  assaolt 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600  of  them ;  an  act 
of  valour  by  which  he  procured  a  temporary  respite 
for  his  people,  and  struck  terror  into  the  heai-ts  of 
the  Canaanites  and  their  Philistine  allies.     But  it 
was  reserved  for  Deborah  and  Barak  to  complete 
the  deliverance ;   and   whether  Shamgar  lived  to 
witness  or  paiticipate  in  it  we  have  no  certain  in- 
foi-mation.    From  the  position  of  "  tlie  Philistines  " 
in  I  Sam.  xii.  9,  between  "Moab"  and  "  Hazor," 
the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  time  of  Shamgar. 
Ewald  observes  with  truth  that  the  way  in  which 
Shamgar  is  mentioned  in  Deborah's  song  indicates 
that  his  career  was  very  recent.    The  resemblance 
to  Samaon,  pointed  out  by  him,  does  not  seem  te 
liad  to  anything.  [A.  C.  H.] 

8HAM'HUTH(rHnp!^:  TLaium»:  So'^vnth). 
The  fifth  captaia  fat  the  tilth  month  in  Dsvid's 
arrangement  of  hb  army  (1  C3ir.  sxril.  8).  His 
designation  rPlJ^n,  hayyixrieA,  i. «.  the  Tizrlch, 


■  In  3  K.  xvli.  6,  the  ezpreedoo  is  simply  "  the  Ung 
of  Awyria  took  it."  In  2  K.  xvHI.  »,  10,  we  find.  tUll 
mere  remarkably,  -  Shalmamaer,  king  of  Assyria,  came 
np  sgainst  Hamarla.  and  besieged  It  {  sad  at  tte  end  of 
tbroc'  ywtn  Ucy  luok  lu" 


k  The  Beation  ef  Jael  «•■•  scarcely  natural.  It  hai 
ocenrrwl  to  ••  wrtlsf  to  conjecture  for  ^y<  ♦O'i 
^^gf«3,  ss  to  ver.  1.  Vt.  DonaldMO  (/wAor  p.  31>-S 
omvlectuna  ^^}^>  "  i^  prevtooaUr-" 
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•8  pr->H»blv  for  Tl'lin,  huzearchi,  the  Zaihite,  or 
(kscenctaut  of  Zerali  tliu  son  of  JuJuh.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  li!>ts  in  I  Chr.  xi.,  xxvii.,  it  would 
Kem  that  •^hainhuth  is  the  same  as  811AMMOTII 
the  Harorite.  [W.  A,  W.]    ] 

SIIA'MIB  CVm  :  lanflp  ;  Alex,  in  Josh,  [ 
^a<pfip,  in  Judg.  ia/xapdai  SaTjr).  The  name  | 
oi  two  places  in  the  Holy  Land.  I 

1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  iistrict  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  48,  only).  It  is  the  first  in  this  division  of 
tlie  ciitalogue,  and  occui-s  in  company  with  Jattir 
in  the  group  containing  iSOCHO  and  Esutemoh. 
It  therefore  probably  lay  .some  eight  or  ten  mile£  \ 
south  of  Hebron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  three 
places  just  named,  all  of  which  have  been  identified  , 
with  tolerable  certainty.  But  it  has  not  itself  been 
yet  discovered 

2.  A  place  in  Mount  Lpnraim,  tne  residence  and  , 
burial-place  of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  x.  1,  2).     It  j 
is  singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issachar,  should  ; 
have  taken  up  his  otficial  residence  out  of  his  own  ; 
tribe.     We  may  account  for  it  by  supposing  that ' 
the  plain  of  Esdraelou,  which  formed  the  gre;iter 
part  of  the  territory  of  Issachar,  was  overrun,  as  in  ; 
Gideon's   time,   by   the   Canaanites  or  othei-  ma-  j 
raudere,  of  whose  incursions  nothing  whatever  is  ] 
told  us — though  their  existence  is  certain — driving  | 
Tola  to  the  more  secure  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
Or,  as  Manas.seh  had  certain  cities  out  of  Issachar 
allotted  to  him,  so  Issachar  on  the  other  himd  may 
have   possessed  some   towns   in  the   mounUiins  oi 
Ephiaim.     Both  these  suppositions,  however,  are 
but  conjecture,  and  have  no  corroboration  in  any 
statement  of  the  records. 

Shamir  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  topogra- 
phers. Schwarz  (151)  proposes  to  identify  it  with 
Sa7iur,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (which 
has  some  claims  to  be  Bethulia),  situated  in  the 
mountains,  half-way  between  S;imaria  and  Jenin, 
about  eight  miles  from  each.  Van  de  Velde  [Mem. 
348)  proposes  Khirbet  Sammer,  a  ruined  site  in 
the  mountains  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  ten 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Ndblus.  There  is  no  connexion 
between  the  names  Shamir  and  Samaria,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Alex.  LXX.  (see  above),  beyond  the 
accidental  one  which  arises  fiom  the  inaccurate 
form  of  the  latter  in  that  Version,  and  in  our  own, 
it  being  correctly  Shomron.  [G.] 

SHA'MIE  ("IIOK';  Keri,  TOB':  l&a/ji-fip:  Sa- 
mir).  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Micah,  or  Michah,  the 
firstborn  of  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24). 

SHAM'MA  (S^K' :  Sauct ;  Alex,  -iafi/jia  : 
Samma).  One  of  the  sons  of  Zophai-,  an  Asherite 
(1  Chr,  vii.  37). 

8HAM'MAH(n»B':  Sojue:  Alex.  2omm*'  in 
1  Chr.  i.  37 :  Samma).  1.  The  son  of  Reuel  the 
30 «  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  his  tribe 
(Gen.  xxx^-i.  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  37). 

2  (2o/ia;  Alex.  2au;uo:  Samma.)  The  third 
ion  jf  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9, 
jcvii.  13),  Called  also  Shimea,  Shimeah,  and 
StiiMUA,  He  was  present  when  Samuel  anointed 
David,  and  with  his  two  elder  brothers  joined  the 
Hebrew  anny  in  the  vaUey  of  Elah  to  fight  with 
the  Philistines. 

3.  {'Xa/j.ata;  Alex. 'Sanueas :  Semma.)  One  of 
the  three  greatest  of  David's  mighty  men.  He  was 
»/ith  him  during  his  outlaw  life  in  the  cave  of 
ilduUam,  and  signalised   himself  by   defending  a 
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piece  of  ground  full  of  lentiles  against  the  rhili> 
tines  on  one  of  tlicir  marauding  incursicns.  Tliia 
achieveiDont  gave  him  a  place  among  the  first  tbitw 
heroes,  who  on  another  occasion  cut  their  way 
thivugh  the  Phiii.stine  gai'riscn,  and  brought  Davi  J 
water-  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  (2  .Sam.  xxiii, 
11-17).  The  text  of  Chronicles  at  this  poi-t  ia 
clearly  very  fragmentary,  and  what  is  there  attri- 
buted to  Eleazai-  the  son  of  Dodo  properly  belongs 
to  Shammah.  There  is  still,  however,  a  dio- 
crepancy  in  the  two  narratives.  Tlie  icece  of 
Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel  to  be  a 
field  of  lentiles  'CKHJ?),  and  in  1  Chron.  a  field 
of  barley  (D^'liyEJ'),  Kennicott  proposes  in  both 
cases  to  read  "  barley,"  the  words  being  in  Hebrew 
so  similar  that  one  is  produced  from  the  otiier 
by  a  very  slight  change  anu  trans|x)sition  of  the 
letters  (Diss.  p.  141).  It  is  more  likely,  too,  tliat 
the  Philistines  should  attick  and  thb  Isiaelites 
defend  a  field  of  barley  than  a  field  of  lentiles. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac,  instead  of  being  called  "  ti)e 
Hararite,"    he    is   said   to    be   "  from   the   king's 

mountain"  ()  n^V>  'Q-2  r-^)>  ^^^  the  same 
is  repeated  at  ver.  25.  The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
makes  him  the  son  of  Asa  {vlhs  "Acra  b  'Apovxaios, 
where  'ApovSa7oi  was  perhaps  tlie  original  leading). 
Josephus  [Ajit.  vii.  12,  §4)  calls  him  Cesabaeus  the 
son  of  llus  {'l\ov  fxfv  vihs  Kricrafiaios  5(  6vofta). 

4.  (Sai/Aci;  Alftx.  ^afif^ai :  Semma.)  The  Ha- 
rodite,  one  of  David's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 
He  is  called  "  Shammoth  the  Harorite  "  in  1  Chr. 
xi.  27,  and  in  1  Chr-.  xxvii.  8  "  Shamhuth  the 
Izrahite."  Kennicott  maintained  the  true  reading  in 
both  to  be  "  Shamhoth  the  Haralite  "  {Diss.  p.  181  J. 

5.  {Xafivdv;  Alex.  So/tvas.)  In  the  list  ot 
D-avid's  mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32,  33,  we 
find  "  Jonathan,  Shammah  the  Hai-arite  ;"  while  in 
the  con-esponding  verse  of  1  Clu-.  xi.  34,  it 
is  "Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite." 
Combining  the  two,  Kennicott  i)roposes  to  read 
"  Jonatliau,  the  sou  of  Shamha,  the  Har-arite," 
David's  nephew  who  slew  the  giant  in  Gath  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  21).  Instead  of  "the  Hararite,"  the  Peshito- 
Syriac  has  "  of  the  Mount  of  Olives"  ('CL.J  t~^? 
l;fcOLl)'  i°  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33,  and  in  1  Chr,  xi.  34, 
"of  Mount  Caimel"  (pO;^  »C1^  t^?)  ' 
but  the  oi-igin  of  both  these  interpretations  la 
obscure.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAMMA'I  Ql^^:    :Sanat;    Alex.  2a/i/xa/ 

Semei).  1.  The  son  cf  Onam,  and  brother  oi 
Jada  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32).  In  the  last-quotied  vei-se 
the  LXX.  give  'AxKra/xds  for  "  the  brother  of  Sham- 
mai." 

2.  {Sammal.)  Son  of  Rekem,  and  &ther  or 
founder  of  Maon  (1  Chr.  ii.  44,  45). 

3.  {'Sefjift ;  Alex.  2*/ifi«*-)  The  brother  of  Mi- 
riam and  Ishbah  the  founder  of  Eshtemoa,  in  a*! 
obscm-e  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  17).  Kabbi  D.  Kimchi  conjectures  that 
these  were  the  children  of  Mered  by  his  Egypti.ui 
wife  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  [Mehed.] 
The  LXX.  makes  Jether  the  father  of  all  three. 
The  tradition  in  the  Qmest.  in  Libr.  Paral.  iden- 
tifies Shammai  with  Moses,  and  Ishbah  with  Aaron, 

SHAM'MOTH  (niSC' :  Sa^ac^e ;  Alex.  So- 
fiid:  Sammoth).      The  Haiorite,   one  of  David'» 
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fjAi'd  (1  Chr.  xi.  27).  He  is  apparently  the  same 
with  ••Sftiunmah  the  Harotlite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25), 
tnd  with  "  bhamhulh  "  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8). 

SHAMMU'A  (y-IG)^  :  la/ioi^K  ;  Alex.  2a- 
lioAi^A:  StimmiM).  1.  The  son  of  Zaccur  (Num. 
xiii.  4)  and  the  spy  selected  fi  om  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

2.  (Sa^icui ;  Alex.  'Xa/x/xaov :  Samwt.)  Son  of 
Dnvid,  bv  his.  wife  BiUhsiieba,  bom  to  him  in  Jeru- 
aalem  (f  Chr.  xiv.  4).  In  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  v. 
14  he  is  called  Shammuah,  and  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5 

SUIMKA. 

3.  dafiovi'jVA.iofiovfi.)  A  Levite,  the  father 
cf  Abila  (Neh.  xi.  17).  He  is  the  same  as  SuE- 
MAIAII  the  father  of  Obadiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  (lafiovt:  Saminua.)  The  representitive  of 
the  priestly  family  of  Bilgah,  orBilgai,  in  the  days 
of  the  high-piiest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  18). 

8HAMMU'AH(y-10^:  Sa/i/ioiJj ;  Alex.  Sa/i- 
liovi:  Sainua).  Son  of  David  (2  Sam.  t.  14); 
elsewhere  calle<l  Shammua,  and  Shimka. 

BHAMSHERA'I  ('XiOK' :  iafKrapl ;  Alex. 
'Sa/xffapia:  Samsari).  One  of  the  sons  of  Jerohara, 
a  lienjamite,  whose  fmnily  lived  in  Jerusalem  (1 
Chr.  viii.  2G). 

SHA'PHAM  (□DB' :    2a(^c£/t :    Saphan).     A 

Gadite  who  dwelt  in  Uashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12).  He 
was  second  in  authority  iu  his  tribe. 

SHA'PHAN  (JQB':  ^aw<pdv;  Alex.  Za<p<pav 

in  2  K.  xxii.,  but  elsewhere  both  MSS.  hare  'Saipav. 
Saphan).  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  King  Josiah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Azsiliah  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8),  father  of  Ahikam  (2  K.  xxii.  12  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20),  Elasah  (Jer.  xxix.  3),  and  Gemariah 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  11,  12),  and  gi-andfather  of  Geda- 
liah  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5,  9,  11,  xli.  2,  xliii.  6), 
Michaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11),  and  probably  of  Jaaza- 
niah  (Ex.  viii.  11).  There  seems  to  be  no  suffi- 
cient i-eason  for  supposing  that  Shaphan  the  father 
of  Ahikam,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  were  diff'erent 
persons.  The  history  of  Shaphan  brings  out  some 
points  with  regard  to  the  office  of  scribe  which  he 
held.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  governor 
of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whom  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  account 
of  the  money  which  had  b«en  collected  by  the 
Levites  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the 
workmen  (2  K.  xxii.  4 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9 ;  comp. 
2  K.  xli.  10).  Ewald  calls  him  Minister  of  Finance 
{Oesch.  iii.  697).  It  w.-w  on  this  occasion  that 
Hilkiali  communicat^-d  his  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
the  Law,  whicj  he  had  probably  found  while 
making  pi-eparations  for  the  rejiair  of  the  Temple. 
[HiLKiAii,  vol.  i.  p.  814.]  Shaphan  was  entrusted 
to  deliver  it  to  th?  king.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  thus  discovered,  the 
manner  of  its  discovery,  and  the  conduct  of  the  king 
upon  hearing  it  read  by  Shaphan,  pi-ove  that  for 
mimy  yeara  it  must  have  been  lost  and  its  contents 
foi gotten.  The  part  read  was  apparently  from  Deu- 
tei  onomy,  and  when  Shapiinn  ended,  the  king  sent 
him  with  the  high-priistt  llilkiah,  and  other  men  of 
high  ranlc,  to  consult  llul.'ah  the  prophetess.  Her 
answer  movol  Josiali  deeply,  and  the  work  which 
began  with  the  restoration  of  the  di-cayed  fabric  of 
the  Temple,  quickly  took  the  fonn  of  a  thorough 
retomiation  of  religion  and  revival  of  U»e  Ixvitiod 
services,  while  all  traces  of  idoLitry  were  for  a  time 
»wept  away.     Shaplian  wan  then  pmbaiMy  an  old 
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man,  for  his  son  .Ahikam  must  have  been  In  »  posi 
tion  of  impoitance,  and  his  giandson  Gedaliih  w.-w 
ali-eady  bom.  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that 
thirty-five  yeaiis  atlei-w.-uxls  he  is  nLade  govemoi  of 
the  countiy  by  the  Chaldeans,  an  office  which 
would  haixlly  be  given  to  a  very  young  man.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Shaphan  dit«tppears  from  the  scene, 
and  probably  died  before  the  tilth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
eighteen  years  later,  when  we  find  Elishama  wa* 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).  There  is  just  one  point  ia 
the  narrative  of  the  burning  of  the  roll  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecies  by  the  order  of  the  king,  whidi 
seems  to  identify  Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam  with 
Shaphan  the  scribe.  It  is  well  known  that  Ahikam 
was  Jeremijdi's  great  fi-iend  and  protector  at  court, 
and  it  was  therefore  consistent  with  tliis  friendship 
of  his  brother  for  the  prophet  that  Gemariah  the 
soil  of  Shaphan  should  warn  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
to  hide  themselves,  and  should  intercede  with  the 
king  for  the  preservation  of  the  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
12,  19,  25).  [VV.  A.  W'.l 

SHA'PHAT  (taSE' :  ^oupdr :  Saphat).  1.  The 
son  of  Hori,  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to 
spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xih.  5). 

2.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Elisha  (IK.  xix. 
16,  19;  2  K.  iii.  11,  vi.  31). 

3.  {'Sa<pi6 ;  Alex.  '2a<pdr.)  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Shemaiah  in  the  royal  line  of  J udah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

4.  (6  ypa'inaTfvs.)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  thj 
Gadites  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

5.  {'Sw<t)dr.)  The  son  of  Adlai,  who  was  over 
David's  oxen  in  the  viUleys  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

SHA'PHEK,  MOUNT  (TSC'-nn  :  la^ip  . 
Num.  xxxiii.  23).  The  name  of  a  desert  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped,  of  which  no  other 
mention  occurs.  The  name  probably  means  "  mount 
of  pleasantness,"  but  no  site  has  been  suggested 
for  it  [H.  H.] 

SHAEA'I(nC':  :Sapio6;  FA.Sapoi;*:  Sarca\ 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put  away  his  foreigt 
wife  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40).  He  is 
allied  EsRiL  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

SHARA'IM  (Onyt^,  «.  e.  Shaaraim :  Xeuca- 
pflfi]  Alex.  *'2af>yaptifi:  Sarirmnd  Saraim).  An 
imperfect  version  (Josh.  xv.  36  only)  of  the  name 
which  is  elsewhere  more  accurately  given  Shaa- 
raim. The  discrepancy  does  not  exist  in  the  ori« 
ginal,  and  doubtless  arose  in  the  A.  V.  from  ad- 
herence to  the  Vulgate.  [G.] 

SHA'BABCITB':  'Apat;  Alei.'ApdB:  Sarar). 
The  father  of  Ahiam  the  Hararite,  one  of  David's 
guaitl  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  35  he  if 
called  Sacak,  which  Keunicott  {Diss.  p.  203) 
thinks  the  true  reading. 

SHARE'ZEB  ("IVNX':  ^apturdp:  Sarcmir) 
was  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Adrammclech,  he  murdered  (2  K.  xix. 
37).  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  him  Sanaaar,  and  sayt 
that  he  was  favourably  iweived  by  the  Armenian 
king  to  whom  he  fled,  mid  given  a  tract  of  country 
on  tiie  Assyrian  frontier,  where  his  descendants  be> 
came  very  numerous  (Hist.  Annen.  i.  22).  He  ii 
not  mentioned  as  engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by 
Folyhistor  or  Abydenus,  who  both  speak  of  .\di«n> 
melech.  [Q.  H.] 


*  Cudex  A  here  retains  the  y  as  the  eqUvateat  Ibr  Uu 
y,  which  bu  disapppared  trom  the  iiaine  in  Cudrx  B.   Xht 
I  Itntt  ft,  tiowerer,  w  unusual.    [Camp.  TOtau] 
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BHA'RON  (jbB'n,    with    the  def.  artide : 

i  ^ap^r ;  '  i  ipvfi6s  ;  rb  ■wfUlov :  Saron,  cam- 
yestria,  catnpua).  A  district  of  the  Holy  Land 
occii»ioimlly  referred  to  in  the  Bible*  (1  Chr.  v.  Hi, 
ixvii.  29 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  Ixv.  10 ;  Cant.  ii. 
1;  Acts  ix.  35,  A.  V.  Saron).  The  name  has  on 
each  occiinence,  with  one  exception  only,  the  de- 
finite article — /las-SltarSn — as  is  the  case  also  with 
other  districts  —  the  Arabah,  the  Shefelah,  the 
Ciccar;  and  on  that  single  occasion  (1  Chr.  v.  16), 
it  is  obvious  that  a  different  spot  must  be  intended 
to  that  refeiTed  to  in  the  other  passages.  This  will 
be  noticed  further  on.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that "  the  Sharon  "  was  some  well-defined  rogion  fa- 
miliar to  the  Israelites,  though  its  omission  in  the 
foitnal  topographical  documents  of  the  nation  shows 
that  it  was  not  a  recognised  division  of  the  country, 
as  the  Shefelah  for  example.  [Sephela.]  From 
the  passages  above  cited  we  gather,  that  it  was  a 
place  of  j)asture  for  cattle,  where  the  royal  hei-ds  of 
David  grazed  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29);  the  beauty  of 
which  was  as  generally  recognised  as  thatofCarmel 
itself  (Is.  xixv.  2) ;  and  the  desolation  of  which 
would  be  indeed  a  calamity  (xxxiii.  9),  and  its  re- 
establishment  a  symbol  of  the  highest  prosperity 
(Ixv.  10).  The  rose  of  Sharon  (possibly  the  tall 
grac-'-'ul  and  striking  squill),  was  a  simile  for  all 
that  a  lover  would  express  (Cant.  ii.  1).  Add  to 
these  slight  traits  the  indications  contained  in  the  ren- 
derings of  the  LXX.,  ri  irfdloy,  "  the  plain,"  and  6 
SpvuSi,  "the  wood,"  and  we  have  exhausted  ail 
tliat  we  can  gather  from  the  Bible  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Sharon. 

The  only  guide  to  its  locality  furnished  by 
Scripture  is  its  mention  with  Lydda  in  Acts  ix. 
35.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  Sharon.  It  is  that  broad  rich  tract  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  central 
pait  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  MediteiTanean — the 
northern  continuation  of  the  Shefelah,  Josephus 
but  rarely  alludes  to  it,  and  then  so  obscurely  that 
it  is  impossible  to  pi-onounce  with  certainty,  from 
his  words  alone,  that  he  does  refer  to  it.  He  em- 
ploys the  same  tei-m  as  the  LXX.,  "  woodland." 
Apvftol  rh  X'^p'^o''  KdKeiTcu,  says  he  {Ant.  xiv. 
13,  §3  ;  and  comp.  B.  J.  i.  13,  §2),  but  beyond  its 
connexion  with  Caiinel  thei-e  is  no  clue  to  be  gained 
from  either  passage.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  28),  who  applies  the  same  name,  and 
at  the  same  time  mentions  Carmel. 

Sharon  is  derived  by  Gesenius  {Thes.  642)  from 
")B",  to  be  straight  or  even — the  root  also  of 
Mishor,  the  name  of  a  district  east  of  Jordan. 
The  application  to  it,  however,  by  the  LXX., 
by  Josephus,  and  Ijy  Strabo,  of  the  name  Apvy.Ss 
or  Aovuoi — "  woodland,"  is  singular.  It  does  not 
seem  certain  that  that  term  implies  the  existence  of 
wood  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Reland  has  pointed 
out  (Pal.  190)  that  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  or  Bay  of 
Saron,  in  Greece,  was  so  called  (Pliny,  N.  U.  'v.  5) 
because  of  its  woods,  ffdpavts  meaning  an  oak. 
Thus  it  i?  not  impossible  that  Apv/xSs  was  used  as 
an  equivalent  of  the  name  Sharon,  and  was  not 
intended  to  denote  the  presence  of  oaks  or  woods  on 


•  Two  singular  variations  of  this  are  found  in  the  Vat. 
MS.  (Mai),  viz.  1  Chr.  v.  16,  Tepiofx ;  and  xxvii.  29, 
'\<rei£i)v,  where  the  A  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  def. 
vticle.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  more  decided  trace 
of  the  Heb.  article  appears  in  Acts  ix.  35,  where  some 
fASS^  h£vve  a<T<Tapuva. 
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the  «pf)t.  May  it  not  be  a  token  that  the  origina. 
moaning  of  Saron,  or  Sharon,  is  not  that  wiikji 
its  received  Hebrew  root  would  imply,  and  tli;il 
it  has  perished  except  in  this  one  instance  ?  The 
Alexandrine  Jews  who  translated  the  LXX.  are 
not  likely  to  have  known  much  either  of  tba 
Siu-onic  gulf,  or  of  its  connexion  with  a  rare 
Greek  word. — Ktisebius  and  Jerome  {Onrmutat. 
"  Saron  "),  under  the  name  of  Siironas,  specify  it 
as  the  region  extending  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa. 
And  this  is  corroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  three  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  one  of 
which  (on  Ixv.  10)  he  appears  to  extend  it  as  far 
south  as  Jamria.  There  are  occasional  allusions  to 
wood  in  the  description  of  the  events  which  oc- 
cun-ed  in  this  district  in  later  time^-.  Thus,  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  the  "  Forest  of  Saron  " 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  adventures 
of  Itichard  (Michaud,  Histoire,  viii.),  the  "  foiest 
of  Assur"  (».  e.  Arsufj  is  mentioned  by  Vinisauf 
(iv.  16).  To  the  S.E.  o{  Kaisarii/eh  there  is  still 
"  a  dreary  wood  of  (natural)  dwarf  pines  and  en- 
tangled bushes'"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ch. 
33).  The  oi-chards  and  palm-groves  round  Jimzu, 
Lydd,  and  Ramleh,  and  the  dense  thickets  of  dom 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  last — as  well  as 
tire  mulbeny  plantations  in  the  valley  of  the  Aujeh 
a  few  miles  from  Jaffa — an  industry  happily  in- 
creasing every  day — show  how  easily  wood  might 
be  maintained  by  care  and  cultivation  (see  Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  260  note). 

A  geneial  sketch  of  the  district  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Palestine  (pp.  672,  67.Sj.  Jerome 
{Comm.  on  Is.  xxxv.  2)  characterises  it  in  words 
which  admirably  portray  its  aspects  even  at  the 
present: — "  Omnis  igltur  candor  (the  white  sand- 
hills of  the  coast),  cultus  Dei  (the  wide  crops  of 
the  finest  corn),  et  circumcisionis  scientia  (the  well 
trimmed  pL-mtations)  et  loca  uberrima  et  campestiia 
(the  long  gentle  swells  of  rich  red  and  black  earth) 
quae  appellantur  Saron." 

2.  (i'TIE;^:  Tepiin;  Ahx.'Xapuv:  Saron).  The 
Sharon  of  1  Chr.  v.  16,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  is  distinguished  from  the  western 
plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached  to  its  name 
as  the  other  invaiiably  has.  It  is  also  apparent 
from  the  passage  itself  that  it  was  some  district  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  in  the  neighbourhcfed  of  Gilead 
and  Bashan.  The  expression  "  suburbs  "  (*Bn30), 
is  in  itself  remarkable.  The  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction,  and  the  only  approach  to  an 
explanation  of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  {S.  ^  P. 
App.  §7),  that  Sharon  may  here  be  a  synonym  for 
the  JfisAor — a  word  probably  derived  from  the  •auue 
root,  describing  a  region  with  some  of  tfie  same 
characteristics,  and  attached  to  the  pastoral  plains 
east  of  the  Joi-dan.  [G.J 

SHA'RONITE,  THE  (^JWH :  b  2apt» 
vflrjis ;  Alex.  SopoifiTrjs :  Saronites).  Shitrai, 
who  had  charge  of  the  royal  herds  pastui-ea  iu 
Shai-on  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29),  is  the  only  Sharonite 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  [G.] 

SHAR'UHENdnnB':  ol  aypol'  airHv,  in 

both  MSS. :  Sareon).  A  town,  named  in  Josh.  xix.  6 

>>  The  Lasharon  of  Josh.  xii.  18,  which  some  scliolars 
consider  to  be  Sharon  with  a  preposition  prefixed,  appeair 
to  the  writer  more  probably  correctly  given  in  the  A  V 

[IjASHARON.] 

'  I'robably  reading  jnnb''  "«  Reland  conjectures. 
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tn\j,  nmongst  those  which  wei-e  allotted  within 
Jiuloh  to  SimeoQ.  Sharuhen  does  not  appear  in 
Um  catalogue  of  the  citie*  of  Judah  ;  but  instead  of 
It,  and  occupying  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
theotiier  names,  we  find  SiULHlU  (xv.  32;.  In  the 
list  of  1  Chr.  on  theotiier  hand,  the  same  position  is 
occupied  by  Shaaraim  (iv.  M).  Whether  these  are 
different  places,  or  different  names  of  the  same  place, 
or  mere  variations  of  careless  copyists ;  and,  in  the 
last  case,  which  is  the  original  foiTn,  it  is  perhaps 
impos.'.ible  now  to  determine.  Of  the  three,  Shaa- 
raim  would  seem  to  have  the  strongest  claim, 
since  we  know  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  place 
in  another  direction,  while  Shilhim  and  Sharuhen 
are  found  once  only.  If  so,  then  the  Ain  which 
exists  in  Shaaraim  has  disappeoi-ed  in  the  others. 

Kn<it>el  (E.reii.  Handb.  on  Josh.  xv.  32)  calls 
attention  to  Tell  SheH'ah,  about  10  miles  West  of 
Bir  es-Seba,  at  the  head  of  Wady  Shoi'ah  (the 
"watering-place").  The  positicr.  is  not  unsuit- 
able, but  a-s  to  its  identity  with  Shaaraim  or  Sha- 
ruhen we  can  say  nothing.  [S^-] 

SHASHA'ICE^:  2f<rtt:  SiacO).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Esani  who  had  married  a  foi-eign  wife  and 
put  her  away  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40). 

SHA'SHAK  (pC'e' :  icea-fiK-.  Setae).  A  Bea- 
jamit*,  oueofthesonsofBeriah  (IChr.  viii.  14,25). 

SHA'UL  (b^KE':  iaovK:  Alex.  Sa^oiWjA.  in 
Gen. :  Saul).  1.  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Ca- 
n.naniti»h  woman  (Gen.  xlvi.  10  ;  Ex.  ri.  15 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  13;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Shaclites.  The  Jewish  traditions  identify 
him  with  Zimri,  "  who  did  the  woi  k  ot'  the  Ginaan- 
it<s  in  Shittim  "  (Targ.  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  xlvi.). 

2.  Shaul  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  was  one  of 
the  king*  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah  (1  Chr. 
i.  48,  49).  In  the  A.  V,  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  37  he  is 
lea  accurately  called  Saul. 

3.  A  Kohathite.  son  of  Uzziah  fl  Chr.  vi.  241. 

SHATEH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (HIC'  pDVi 
the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  the  article,  ni"'n  ']},  Sam. 
Vers.  nJDD':  tV  KotKiSa  rijy  '»2at/^;  Alex. 
T. «.  T.  'Xavjiv :  vailis  Stve  quae  est  xkillis  regis). 
A  name  found  only  in  Gen.  ziv.  It  is  one  of  those 
aioliaic  names  with  which  this  venerable  chapter 
aU)UU(is — such  as  Bela,  Kn-Mishpat,  Ham,  Ha- 
zeziiu-timar — so  aixhaic,  that  many  of  them  have 
been  elucidated  by  the  insertion  of  their  more  mo- 
dem* equivalents  in  the  body  of  the  document,  by 
4  later  but  still  very  ancient  hand.  Il  the  present 
'•^isp  the  explanation  does  not  throw  any  light  upon 
Uie  locality  of  .'^haveh : — "The  valley  of  Shaveh, 
tiiat  is  the  Valley  of  the  King"  (ver.  17),  True, 
the  "  Valley  of  the  King  "  is  mentioned  again  in 
2  Sam.  xviii.  13,  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by 
Absalom  ;  but  this  passage  again  conveys  no  indi- 
cation of  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same  ^pot.  Ttie 
extreme  obscurity  in  which  the  whole  account  of 
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Abmm's  route  from  Damascus  is  involved,  h'.st-ea 
already  noticed  vnder  Salem.  A  notion  ha^j  bwu 
long  "i  prevalent  that  the  pillar  of  Absalom  is  th« 
well-known  pvramidal  stnicture  which  fomis  the 
noiihern  member  of  the  group  of  monuments  at  ths 
western  foot  of  Olivet.  This  is  perhaps  originall/ 
founded  on  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  viL 
10,  §3)  that  Absalom  erected  (Io-ttjk*)  a  oolcmn 
(vrfiXtf)  of  marble  {\l0ov  fiapnaplvov)  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  stadia  ti"om  Jerusalem.  But  neither 
the  spot  nor  the  structure  of  the  so-called  "  Al^' 
saloms  tomb  "  agree  either  with  this  description,  or 
with  the  terms  of  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  The  "  Valley  ;f 
the  King"  was  an  Einek,  that  is  a  broad  open 
valley,  having  few  or  no  featui-es  in  common  with 
the  deep  mgged  ravine  of  the  Kedron.  [Valley. 1 
The  pillar  of  Absalom — which  went  by  the  name  or 
"  Absalom's  hand  " — was  set  up,  erected  (3V*), 
according  to  Josephus  in  marble — while  the  lower 
existing  part  of  the  monument  (which  alone  has 
any  pretension  to  gi-eat  antiquity)  is  a  monolith  not 
elected,  but  excavated  out  of  the  ordinary  limestone 
of  the  hill,  and  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  so- 
called  "  tomb  of  Zechariah,"  the  second  from  it  on 
the  south.  And  even  this  cannot  claim  any  very 
great  age,  since  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  ornaments  oi 
the  frieze  speak  with  unfaltering  voice  of  Koman  art. 
Shaveh  occurs  also  in  conjunction  with  another 
ancient  word  in  the  name 

SHATEH  KIEIATHA'IM  (D.^nnp  7V^  ■ 
iv  Sav^  T^  T^Af  i :  Saxe  Ccwiathaim)  meotioDod 
in  the  same  early  document  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  as  the 
residence  of  the  Emim  at  the  time  of  Chedorlao- 
mer's  incui-sion.  Kiriathaim  is  named  in  the  later 
history,  and,  though  it  has  not  been  identified,  is 
known  to  have  been  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  ;  and  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  which  was  also  .n 
the  same  region,  was  (if  Shaveh  mean  "Valley'") 
probably  the  valley  in  or  by  which  the  town 
lay.  [G.] 

SHAV'SHA  (KCntr:  ^ovird;  FA.  2o.5j . 
Susa).  The  royal  secretary  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  16).  He  is  apparently  the  same  with 
Seraiaii  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  who  is  callcil  2fi<Td  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  5,  §4),  and  laad  in  the  Vat. 
MS.  of  the  L.\X.  SiiisiiA  is  the  reading  of  two 
M.SS.  and  of  the  Targum  in  1  Chr.  xviii.  16.  In 
2  Sam.  xz.  25  he  is  called  Sueva,  and  in  1  K. 
iv.  3  Siiisma. 

SHAWM.  In  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Ps. 
xcviii.  7,  "  with  trumpets  also  and  shaurmi  '  a  the 
rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V.  "  with  trum- 
pets and  sound  of  comet."  The  Hebrew  woid 
transLited  "cornet"  will  be  found  treated  under 
that  head.  1'he  "  shawm  "  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment resembling  tlie  clarionet.  The  woixl  occurs 
in  the  foims  sh'ilm,  shalmig,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Gei-Ji.  schiilmeie,  a  reed-pipe. 
"  With  iJutuwut  mid  tiwnpeta  and  with  datiow  sweet.'* 
Sramai,  F.  Q.  L  IS.  (U. 


•  I'bc  Targnm  of  Onkekx  gives  the  mdne  equivalent, 
£nt.  with  a  cuHiius  addition.  "  the  plain  of  Mefana,  which 
U  tin-  kliiR'g  place  of  racing ;"  recalling  the  imrojpofiot 
M  itrangi'ly  Inserted  by  the  LX.X.  In  Gen.  xlviil.  T. 

>>  This  Is  one  of  the  nnmerooi  instances  in  which 
tae  Vatican  <Xd.  (Mai)  •gree*  with  the  Alex.,  awl  dis- 
kgreaa  with  the  ordinary  text,  wbidi  u  tkis  CMe  ha* 

*  If  the  dcnincatlon  otSkat^  be  *  valley,"  MOeeenlaa 
«kl  l'*lrat  SMcrt.  t»i'n  ito  estreme  aotiqully  w  Bvolvsa 


In  the  very  expresslaa  "  the  tattk-S^rth,"  wUsh  shows 
that  the  word  bad  eeastd  to  be  intelllgibte  to  the  wrtter, 
who  added  to  It  a  modem  word  of  the  same  meaninc  with 
Itself.  It  is  equivalent  to  such  names  as  '  Putnu  d'AU 
cantara."  ■  the  Gnssin  Stepa."  *c  wkere  the  ooe  pail 
of  the  naae  Is  aaiere  repctttieo  o>  translation  of  the  other, 
and  whkh  cansot  axM  tiU  HM  aaaolBC  of  the  oMer  tens 
is  obsolete. 

*  PHthapa  trat  ■irtlwij  hy  »si»1ii  olVa*t\»  ik^ 
nttt),  and  next  hy  ManadarUla  (13»> 
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■*Evcn  (Vom  the  sbrillegt  thaum  onto  the  cornamnte." 
Deaytos,  I'oLyoU).  iv.  366. 
Mr.  Chappell  says  (^Pop.  Mus.  i,  35,  note  6),  "  The 
modern    clarionet    is   an   improvement    upon   the 
^hawm,  which   was  played   with  a  reed  lilts  the 
wayte,  or  hautboy,  but,  being  a  bass  insti-umeut, 
with  about  the  comp.iss  of  an  octave,  had  probably 
more  the  tone  ef  a  bassoon."     In  the  same  note  he 
quotes  one  of  the  "proverbis"  written  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  on  the  walls  of  the  Manor  House 
at  Leckinglield  neiir  Beverley,  Yorkshire: — 
"  A  stiawme  maketh  a  swete  soiinde,  fur  be  tunytbe  the 
basse; 
It  mounttthe  not  to  hye,  but  kepith  rule  and  space. 
Yet  yf  It  be  blowne  with  to  vebement  a  wynde. 
It  makiibe  it  to  mysgoveme  out  of  his  kinde." 
From  a  p;issage  quoted  by  Nares  {Glossary)  it  ap- 
^.tai's  that  the  shawm  had  a  moarnful  sound : — 
••  He— 
That  never  wants  a  Gllead  fnll  of  balm 
For  bis  elect,  shall  turn  thy  wofUl  shalm, 
Into  the  merry  pipe." 

Q.  TooKK,  Bdida,  p.  18.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEA'L(^NB':  3oAouro :  Alex.  2aiX :  Saal). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  29).  In  1  Esd.  Ix,  30  he  is  called 
Jasael. 

SHEAL'TIEL  (^N^R^NB',  but  three  times  in 
Haggai  ^X^n^B' :  2a\a9<i^\":  SalathxeT).  Father 
of  Zerubbabel,  the  leader  of  the  Return  from  Cap- 
tivity (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2  ,  Neh.  xii.  1 ;  Hagg.  i. 
1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  23).  The  name  occurs  also  in  the 
original  of  1  Chr,  iii.  17,  though  there  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  Salatiiiel.  That  is  its  equivalent  in 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T. ;  and 
under  that  head  the  curious  questions  comiccted 
with  his  person  are  examined. 

SHEARrAH(nnyi2':  -Zapaia:  Alex.  Sop/a 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  44 :  Saria)'.  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

SHEARING -HOUSE,  THE  OJ^Jf  n^a 
•D*3^~in  -.BaiQaKaQ  ruv  iroifxivoiv  ;  Alex.  Baj0o/ca5 
T.  w. :  camera  pastorum).  A  place  on  the  road 
between  Jezreel  and  Samaiia,  at  which  Jehu,  on  his 
way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  members 
of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  whom  he  slaughtered  at 
the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the  pkce  (2  K.  x.  12, 14). 
Tlie  translators  of  our  version  have  given  in  the  mar- 
gin the  literal  meaning  of  the  name — "house  of  bind- 
ing of  the  shepherds,"  and  in  the  text  an  intei'pre- 
tation  perhaps  adopted  from  Jos.  Kimchi.  Binding, 
however,  is  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  opei-ation 
of  sheaiing,  and  the  word  akad  is  not  anywhere 
used  in  the  Bible  in  connexion  thei-ewith.  Tiie 
inteipretation  of  the  Targum  and  Arabic  vei-sion, 
adopted  by  Kashi,  viz.  "  house  of  the  meeting  of 
shepherds,"  is  accepted  by  Simonis  (Onom.  isG) 
and  Gesenius  (T/ies.  195  6).  Other  renderings  ai-e 
given  by  Aquila  and  Symmachus.  Kone  of  them, 
however,  seem  satisfactory, and  it  is  probable  that 
the  original  meaning  has  escaped.  By  the  LXX., 
fc-usebius,  and  Jerome,  it  is  treated  as  a  proper 
name,  as  they  also  treat  the  "  garden-house  "  of 
is.  27.  Eusebius  {Onom.)  mentions  it  as  a  village 
of  .Samaria  "in  the  great  plain  [of  Esdraelon]  15 
ciil's  from  Legeon."   It  is  remarkable,  that  at  a  d's- 


•  lie  last  word  of  the  three  is  omitted  in  ver.  14  in  the 
trginal,  and  in  both  the  Versions. 
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tance  of  precisely  15  lloman  miles  from  Lfjj'^n  t)i 
name  of  lietk-Kad  appears  in  Van  de  Vekh's  inai 
(see  also  liob.  B.R.  ii.  316) ;  but  this  place»  though 
coincident  in  point  of  distance,  is  not  on  thj  plain, 
nor  can  it  either  belong  to  Samaiia,  or  b*  an  the 
road  from  Jezieel  thither,  being  behind  (scuth  of) 
mount  Gilboa.  The  slaughter  at  the  well  recals  the 
ma.ssacie  of  the  pilgrims  by  Ishmael  ben-Nethaniah  at 
Mizpah,  and  the  recent  tragedy  at  Cawnjx)re.   [(i.J 

SHE'AR-JA'SHUB  (3'IK'»  INB' :  h  Kura- 
Kti^d^U  'laffovfi  :  qui  derelictus  est  Jasttb).  The 
son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  accompanied  him 
when  he  went  to  meet  Ahaz  in  the  causeway  of  the 
fuller's  field  (Is.  vii.  3).  The  name,  like  that  of 
the  prophet's  other  son,  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  had 
a  mystical  significance,  and  appears  to  have  been 
given  with  mixed  feelings  of  sorrow  and  hope — 
son-ow  for  the  captivity  of  the  people,  and  hope 
that  in  the  end  a  remnant  should  return  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers  (comp.  Is.  x.  20-22). 

SHE'BA  (yaC':    2a/3€e';    Joseph.  l^^aToi : 

Seba).  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xi.  1-22),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection.  He  is  described 
as  a  "man  of  Belial,"  which  seems  [comp.  SniMEi] 
to  have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  cast  to 
and  fro  between  the  two  parties.  But  he  must 
have  been  a  person  of  some  consequence,  from  the 
immense  efiiect  produced  by  his  appearance.  It 
was  in  fact  ail  but  an  anticijwtion  of  the  revolt  of 
Jeroboam.  It  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom, 
a  mere  conflict  between  two  factions  in  the  court 
of  Judah,  but  a  struggle,  arising  out  of  that  con- 
flict, on  the  pai-t  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  recover 
its  lost  ascendancy ;  a  struggle  of  which  some 
indications  had  been  already  manifested  in  the 
excessive  bitterness  of  the  Benjamite  Shimei.  The 
occasion  seized  by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  ak 
if  from  loyalty,  between  the  noi  them  and  southern 
tribes  on  David's  retuni.  Through  the  ancient 
custom,  he  summoned  all  the  tribes  "to  their 
tents;"  and  then,  and  afterwards,  Judah  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  house  of  Ihvid  (2  Sam.  xx, 
1,  2).  The  king  might  well  say,  "  Sheba  the  son 
of  Bichri  shall  do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom  " 
{ib.  6).  What  he  feared  was  Sheba's  occupation 
of  the  fortified  cities.  This  fear  was  justified  by 
the  result.  Sheba  traversed  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, apparently  lousing  the  population,  Joab  fol- 
lowing him  in  full  pursuit,  and  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  that  the  murder 
even  of  the  gieat  Amasa  was  but  a  pissing  in- 
cident in  the  aimpaign.  He  stayed  but  for  the 
moment  of  the  deed,  and  "  pursued  after  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichri."  The  mass  of  the  army  halted  for 
an  instant  by  the  bloody  coi-pse,  and  then  they  also 
"  went  on  after  Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son 
of  Bichri."  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention 
to  establish  himself  in  the  fortress  of  Abel-Beth- 
maacali — in  the  northmost  extremity  of  Palestine — 
possibly  allied  to  the  cause  of  Absalom  through  his 
motlier  Maacah,  and  famous  for  the  prudence  of 
its  inhabitants  '2  Sam.  xx.  18).  That  pmdence 
was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion.  Joab'a 
terms  weic — the  head  of  the  insurgent  chief.  A 
woman  cf  the  place  undertook  the  mission  to  hei 
city,  and  proposed  the  execution  to  hei  fellow- 
citizens.  The  head  of  Sheba  was  thrown  CTer  lii* 
wall,  and  the  insuriection  ended. 

2.  (XePf4;    Alex.  ■XofioBf:    Sebe.)    A.  God'.t" 
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floe  of  tite  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashan 
;l  Cnr.  T.  1S>  [A.  F.  S.] 

SHE'BA  (K3C' :  Za$d:  Saba).  The  name 
of  three  fathei^  of  tubes  in  the  eailj  genealogies 
of  Genes  s,  often  reten-ed  to  in  the  saci°ed  books. 
They  are ; — 

1.  A  son  of  Raamah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  z.  7 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  9). 

2.  {A\e7i.  ZaB(v,1aBir.)  A  son  of  .loktan  (Gen, 
X.  28  ;   1  Chr.  i.  •i_'   ;  the  tenth  in  order  of  his  sons. 

3.  (2a$d,  :ia0al;  Alex.  2a$ay,  "ZoM-)  A 
son  of  Joksiiao,  son  of  Ketiirah  (Gen.  xxr.  3; 
1  Chr.  i.  32). 

We  shall  con.<dder,  first,  the  history  of  the  Jok- 
tnnite  Sheba  ;  and.  secondly,  the  Cushite  Sheba  and 
the  Kcturahite  Sheha  together. 

I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  ARABIA  and  other 
articles,  that  the  .Joktanites  were  among  the  early 
colocists  of  southera  .Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom 
which  they  there  founded  waa,  for  many  centuries, 
cdled  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons 
cf  Joktan.  They  appear  to  have  been  preceded  by 
an  aboriginal  i-ace,  which  the  Arabian  historians 
deccribe  as  a  people  of  gigantic  stature,  who  culti- 
rated  the  land  and  peopled  the  deserts  alike,  living 
with  the  Jinn  in  the  "  deserted  quarter,"  or,  like 
the  tribe  of  Thamood,  dwelling  in  caves.  This 
people  correspond,  in  their  tra<lit)ons,  to  the  abori- 
ginal ra'V's  of  whom  remains  are  found  wherever  a 
civiliied  nation  has  supplanted  and  dispossessed  the 
ruder  rare.  But  besides  these  extinct  tribes,  there 
are  the  evidences  of  Cushite  settlers,  who  appear  to 
have  passed  along  the  south  coast  from  west  to  east, 
a.nd  who  prolwbiy  preceded  the  Joktanites,  and  mixed 
with  them  when  they  arrived  in  the  countiy. 

."^heba  seems  to  have  been  the  n.ime  of  the  great 
south  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which 
composed  it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took  its  place  in 
later  times.  On  this  point  much  obscurity  remains  ; 
but  the  .Sabaeans  aie  mcntione<l  by  Diod.  Sic.  who 
refers  to  the  histoi  ical  books  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  by  Eratosthenes,  as 
well  .IS  Ai-temidorus,  or  Agatharchides  (iii.  38,  4ti), 
who  is  Strabo's  chief  authority ;  and  the  Homeiitae 
or  Himyerites  are  firet  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  the 
expedition  of  Aeiius  Callus  (B.C.  24).  Nowhere 
earlier,  in  saci^  or  profane  records,  are  the  latter 
people  mentioneil.  except  by  the  .\rabian  historians 
themselves,  who  place  Himyer  very  high  in  their  list, 
an.i  ascribe  importance  to  his  fiinily  from  that  eaily 
date.  We  have  eiidesi^'oiireil,  in  other  articles,  to 
show  reaM>ns  for  supposing  that  in  this  rery  name 
of  Himyer  we  have  the  Red  Man,  and  the  origin  of 
Erythrus,  Erythraean  Sea,  Phoenicians,  &c.  [See 
Akabia  ;  Kki)  Ska.]  The  apparent  difficulties  of 
the  <'n»<>  ;ite  ]-«><»nciled  by  supposing,  as  M.  CatLvin 
A-  i'l  f\al  (^Essai,  i.  o4-.'>)  has  done,  that  the 
kiiiu'.i.iii  :uiii  its  ]>eople  receive!  the  name  of  Sheba 
{,Ara!>ic,  i^hk),  but  tliat  its  chief  and  sometimes 
reivtuin!i:  family  or  trii*  was  that  of  Himyer ;  and 
li  :it    an    ulil   name  was    thus    preserved   until   the 

! iit   Ml  (if  fjic   modern   kingiloni  of  Himyer  or 

tiie  'I'ubl'a;i5,  which  M.  Caussin  is  inclined  to  place 
(but  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  this  date) 
fAfAA  .\  oentuiy  before  our  em,  when  the  two  great 
rival  tiimilies  of  Himyer  and  Kahlan,  together  with 
Vna!ler  tribes,  were  united  under  the  tbrmer.  In 
mp^Mrt  "fthe  view  that  the  name  of  Sheba  applied 
to  tlif  kiiiC'liim  ami  its  [>ooplc  as  <  g>.Mieric  or  nationa' 
nam?,  we  tiiid  in  the  A'amoot  *'  ui;  name  ot  .N<ua 
conipnuft  tlx;  tribes  ot'  the  Vemen  iu  common  " 
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(s.v,  .Sebi);  and  this  was  written  l?ng  afttr  thf 
later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  flourished  and  talten. 
And  further,  as  Himyer  meant  the  "  Red  Man,"  k 
probably  did  SebJL  In  Arabic,  the  /erb  Sebk, 
i — 

uum.  Slid  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  a 
fever,  means  "  it  altered  "  a  man,  i.  e.  by  turting 
him  red ;  the  noun  seb&,  as  well  as  sit^  and 
sebee-ah,  siguifies  "  wine "  ( Tdf  el-'Aroos  MS.). 
The  Arabian  wine  was  i^ ;  for  we  read  "  kuroeyt 
is  a  name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it  blackness 
and  redness  "  (.S'lAdA  MS.).  It  appears,  then,  that 
in  Selii  we  veiy  possibly  have  the  oldest  name  of 
the  Red  Man,  whence  came  <(>o7yi^,  Himyer,  and 
Erythrus. 

We  have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Seb4, 

Ij—,  with  Sheba  (K3f  )•  '^^  pl-  fi>™  0*69^ 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  Za0a7oi  and  the  Latin 
Sabaei.  Gesenius  compares  the  Heb.  with  Eth. 
ft'DA'  "  '"^n."  The  Hebrew  shin  is,  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  sin  in  Arabic  (see 
Gesenius) ;  and  the  historical,  ethnological,  and 
geographical  circumstances  of  the  case,  all  require 
the  identification. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned 
genealogically  in  Gen.  x.  28,  recurs,  as  a  kingdom, 
in  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  q  ween  of  Sheba  to 
king  Solomon,  when  she  heard  of  his  fame  con- 
cerning the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  prove 
him  with  hard  questions  (1  K.  x.  1);  "and  she 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  gieat  train,  with 
xunels  that  bare  spices,  and  veiy  much  gold,  and 
precious  stones  "  (2),  And,  again,  "  she  gave  the 
king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of 
spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  there 
came  no  moi-e  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these 
which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon  " 
(10).  She  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Solomon's 
wisdom,  which  she  had  heard  in  her  own  land  ; 
but  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  had  recently  been 
solemnized,  and,  no  doubt,  the  people  of  Arabia 
were  desirous  to  see  this  famous  house.  That  the 
queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of  Seba  the 
Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unquestionable ; 
Josephns  and  some  of  the  rabbinical  writers*  per- 
versely, as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  latter ;  and  the 
Ethiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  church  haa  a  convenient 
tradition  to  the  same  effect  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
6,  §5  ;  Ludolf,  Hist.  Acthinp.  ii.  3  ;  Harris'  Aby»- 
siniii,  ii.  105).  The  .Arabs  call  her  Bilkees  (or 
Yelkamah  or  Balkamah ;  Ibn  Khaldoon),  a  queen 
of  the  later  Himyerites,  who,  if  .M.  €!aussin's 
chronological  adjustments  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Yemen  be  ooirect,  reigned  in  the  fii-st  centuiy  of 
our  era  ( Kssai,  i.  75,  ttc.) ;  and  an  ediiice  at 
.Ma-rib  (Mariaba)  still  bears  her  name,  while 
M.  Fresnel  read  the  name  of  *'Aln)acah"  or 
"  Bolmacah,"  in  many  of  the  Himyeritic  inscrip> 
tions.  The  Arab  story  of  this  queen  is,  in  the  pivsent 
state  of  our  knowledge,  altogether  unhistorical  and 
unworthy  of  credit;  but  the  attempt  to  make  her 
Solomon  s  queen  of  Sheba  probably  aroM  (aa 
M.  Causftin  conjectures)  from  the  lattar  being  men* 
tioned  iu  the  Kur-an  without  any  name,  and  tht 
commentatora  adopting  Bilkees  as  the  most  and<at 
queen  of  Sheba  in  the  lists  of  the  Yemen.  Th« 
Kur-in,  as  usual,  contain*  a  rery  poor  reraon  of 


•  Abra-Exra  (un  IMn.  xi.  9%  however,  rrmarlo  that  (ba 
quern  ofSheb*  came  than  the  TMnen.  for  si  •  ipaki  ai 
lUimarllte  (or  raUtcr  c  VmmMIc}  liUpM^ii 
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Uie  Biblical  naiTative,  diluted  with  nons^inse  aud 
encMimbered  with  fiibles  (ch.  xxvii.  ver.  24,  &c.). 

Tlie  othfci  pnssages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to 
wfer  to  the  Joktnnite  Sheba  occur  in  Is.  \z.  6, 
where  we  read,  '•  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come : 
they  shall  briug  gold  and  incense,"  in  conjunction 
with  Midian,  Ephah,  Kedar,  and  Nebiuotii.  Here 
reference  is  made  to  the  commerce  that  took  the 
road  from  Sheba  along  the  western  borders  of 
Arabia  (unl<«s,  as  is  possible,  the  Cushite  or 
Keturahite  Sheba  be  meant) ;  and  again  in  Jer. 
vi.  20,  it  is  written,  "To  what  pui-pose  cometh 
there  to  me  incense  fiom  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane 
from  a  far  countiy  ?  "  (but  compare  Kzek.  xxvii.  22, 
2S,  and  see  below).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ps.  Ixxii. 
10,  the  Joktanite  Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant ;  for 
ihe  kinirdoms  of  Sheba  and  Seba  are  named  together, 
and  in  ver.  15  the  gold  of  Sheba  is  mentioned. 

The  kingdom  of  Slieb;i  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities, 
and  probably  successive  capitals,  were  Seba,  San'k 
(Uzal),  and  Zafar  (Sephar).  Seba  was  probably 
the  name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the  country 
and  nation  ;  but  the  statements  of  the  Arabian 
writers  are  conflicting  on  this  point,  and  they  are 
not  made  clearer  by  the  accounts  of  the  classical 
geographers.  Ma-rib  was  another  name  of  the  city, 
or  of  the  fortress  or  royal  palace  in  it: — "  Seba  is  a 
city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib,  three  nights' 
journey  from  San'i"  (Ez-Zejjaj,  in  the  Tdj-el- 
'Aroos  MS.).  Again,  "  Seba  was  the  city  of  Ma- 
rib  [Mushtarak,  s.  v.),  or  the  counti-y  in  the  Yemen, 
of  which  the  city  was  Ma-rib  "  {Mardsid,  in  voc). 
Near  Sehk  was  the  famous  Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  Liikman  the 
'Adite,  to  store  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  to  avert  the  descent  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. The  catastrophe  of  the  rupture  of  this  dyke 
is  an  impoi-tant  point  in  Arab  history,  and  marks 
the  dispei-sion  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Joktanite 
tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  Sebi,  points  irre- 
sistibly to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as  the 
ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power.  Although  Uzal 
(which  is  said  to  be  the  existing  San'k)  has  been 
supposed  to  be  of  earlier  foundation,  and  Zafar 
(Sephar)  was  a  royal  residence,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Sebi  was  the  most  important  of  these  chief 
towns  of  the  Yemen.  Its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  dynasties  is  shown  by  their  struggles  to  obtain 
and  hold  it ;  and  it  is  naiiated  that  it  passed  several 
times  into  the  hands  alternately  of  the  so-called 
Himyerites  and  the  people  of  Hadramawt  (Hazar- 
Maveth).  Eratosthenes,  Artemidorus,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  speak  of  Maruiba  ;  Diodorus,  Agatharchides, 
Steph.  Byzant.,  oi  Saba,  ^afiai  (Steph.  Byzant.). 
Sa^SSs  (Agath.).  Ptol.  (vi.  7,  §30,  42),  and  Plin. 
(vi.  23,  §34)  mention  2<£/37;.  But  the  former  all 
say  that  Mailiba  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaei ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  both  names  applied  to 
the  same  place,  one  the  city,  the  other  its  palace  or 
foitiess  (though  probably  these  writere  were  not 
•wane  of  this  fact) :  unless  indeed  the  form  Sabota 
(with  the  variants  Sabatha,  Sobatale,  &c.)  of  Pliny 
{N.  H.  vi.  28,  §32),  have  reference  to  Shibam, 
cai-ital  of  Hadramawt,  and  the  name  also  of  an- 
otlier  cel(;bi-ated  city,  of  which  the  Arabian  writers 
[Mcrdsid,  s.  v.)  give  curious  accounts.  The  classics 
(ire  generally  agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  Sabaei  the 
chief  riches,  the  best  territory,  and  the  greatest 
numbere,  if  the  four  principal  peoples  of  the  Arabs 
which  they  name:  the  Sabaei,  Atramitie  (  =  Ha- 
dramiiwt,  Katabeni  (  =  Kahtan  =  Joktan),  and  Mi- 
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naei  ^for  which  s<?e  Diklaii).  See  TiuhAiKPhaloij, 
XX vi.),  and  Miilier's  Oco(j.  Min.  p.  18'i,  stjq. 

The  history  of  the  Sabaeans  has  been  examined 
by  M.  Cau-ssin  de  Perceval  {Essai  sur  VHist.  dea 
Arabea),  but  much  remains  to  be  ad_;u8tod  before 
its  details  can  be  received  as  trustworthy,  the 
earliest  safe  chronological  ptjint  being  about  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  An  examination  of  the 
existing  remains  of  Sabaean  and  Ilimyerite  cities 
and  buildings  will,  it  caimot  be  doubted,  add  more 
facts  to  our  present  knowledge ;  and  a  furtlier  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language,  from  inscriptions, 
aided  as  M.  Fresnel  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect, 
will  probably  give  us  some  safe  grounds  for  placing 
the  Building,  or  Era,  of  the  Dyke.  In  the  an. 
Arabia,  (vol.  i.  966),  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  dyke,  and  the  conclusions 
which  De  Sacy  and  Caussin  have  drawn  from  those 
dates  and  other  indications  respecting  the  date  of  the 
Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  which  forms  then  an  important 
point  in  Arabian  histoiy  ;  but  it  must  be  placed  io 
the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  and  the  older  era  of  the 
Building  is  altogether  unfixed,  or  indeed  any  date 
before  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus.  The  ancient 
buildings  are  of  massive  masonry,  and  evidently  of 
Cu.shite  workmanship,  or  origin.  Later  temples,  and 
palace-temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descrip- 
tions, were  probably  of  less  massive  character ;  but 
Sabaean  art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  religion  celebrated  in  those 
temples  was  cosmic  ;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscure 
and  too  little  known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  whatever 
connexion  there  was  in  religion  between  the  Sabeans 
and  the  Sabians,  there  was  none  in  name  or  in  race, 
liespecting  the  latter,  the  reader  may  consult  Chwol- 
son's  Ssabier,  a  work  that  may  be  recommended 
with  moi-e  confidence  than  the  same  author's  Na- 
hathaean  Agricxdtwe.  [See  Nebaioth.]  Some 
curious  papers  have  also  appeared  m  the  Journal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society  of  Leipsic,  by  Dr. 
Osiander. 

II.  Sheba,  son  of  Raamah  son  of  Gush,  settled 
somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Pei-sian  Gulf.  lu 
the  Mardsid  (s.  v.)  the  wi-iter  has  found  an  identi- 
fication which  appears  to  be  satisfactory — that  on 
the  island  of  Awal  (one  of  the  "  Bahreyn  Islands  "), 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called  Sebk.  Viewed 
in  connexion  with  Raamah,  and  the  other  fact* 
which  we  know  respecting  Sheba,  traces  of  his 
settlements  ought  to  be  found  on  or  near  the  shores 
of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on  the 
gi-eat  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine,  in  conjunctioc 
with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan 
son  of  Ketui-ah,  who  like  Dedan,  appears  to  have 
foi-med  with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name,  one 
tribe :  the  Cushites  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  caiTving  on  the  desert  ti-ade 
thence  to  Palestine  in  conjunction  with  the  nomade 
Ketui-ahite  tribes,  whose  pasturages  were  mostly  on 
the  western  frontier.  The  trade  is  mentioned  by 
Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  23,  in  an  unmistakeable  maimer; 
and  possibly  by  Isa.  Ix.  6,  and  Jer.  vi.  20,  but  these 
latter,  we  think,  rather  refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba. 
The  predatory  bands  of  the  Keturahites  are  men- 
tioned in  Job  i.  15,  and  vi.  19,  in  a  manner  that 
recalls  the  forays  of  modem  Bedawees.  [Comp. 
Arabia,  Dedan,  &c.]  [E.  S  P.} 

SHE'BA  (ynB* :  2a^ao  ;  Alex.  2tt/3ee  :  Sahee). 
One  of  the  towns  of  .-he  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh, 
xix.  2).    It  occiu-s  between  Beershebaand  Mnl*dah» 
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In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  south  of  Ja<lah,  ont  of 
which  those  of  Simeon  wei«  selected,  m»  Sheba  ap- 
pears Apart  from  Beersheba ;  but  there  is  a  Shema 
( XT.  2t5 )  which  standi  next  to  Moladah,  and  which 
U  probabir  the  Sheba  in  qiiestioa.  This  suggestion 
is  supiwrted  hy  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  LXX. 
The  chantie  from  6  to  m  is  an  easy  one  both  in 
sp<iikiii(r  :"">!  in  writing,  and  in  their  other  letters 
thi?  Words  ni-e  identical.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  name  Sheba  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  preceding  name,  Beei^hebn, — by  the 
common  error  called  homoioteleuton, — and  this  is 
supported  by  the  facts  that  the  number  of  names 
given  in  xix.  2-6  i«,  including  Sheba,  fourteen,  though 
the  number  stated  is  thirteen,  and  that  in  the  list 
of  Simeon  of  1  Chron,  (iv.  28)  Sheba  is  entirely 
omitted.  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  words  in  xix.  2 
may  be  rendered  "  Beersheba,  the  town,  with  Sheba, 
the  well;"  but  this  seems  forced,  aud  is  besides 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  list  is  a  list  of 
"  cities."  Thes.  1355  a,  where  other  suggestions 
are  cited.  [G.J 

SHE'BAH   {TJV2^,    i.  e.    Shibe&h  :    ZpKor : 

Abnndantia).  The  famous  well  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  city  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxvi.  33).  Accord- 
ing to  this  version  of  the  occurrence,  Shcbah,  or 
more  accurately  Shibenh,  was  the  fourth  of  the 
seiies  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people,  and  received 
its  name  from  him,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the 
oaths  (31,  ^ySB'^,  yisshdbt'u)  which  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Philistine  chieftains  the  day 
before.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  according 
to  the  narrative  of  an  earlier  chapter  the  well  owed 
its  existence  and  its  name  to  Isaac's  father  (xxi.  32). 
Indeed  its  previous  existence  may  be  said  to  be 
implied  in  the  narrative  now  dii-ectly  under  conside- 
ration Cxxvi.  23).  The  two  transactions  are  curi- 
oasly  identical  in  many  of  their  circumstances — the 
rank  vjd  names  of  the  Philistine  chieftains,  the  stiife 
between  the  subonlinates  on  either  side,  the  cove- 
nant, the  adjurations,  the  city  th.-it  took  its  name 
from  the  well.  They  dill'er  alone  in  the  £ict  that 
the  chief  figure  in  the  one  case  is  Abraham,  in  the 
other  Isaac  Some  commentators,  as  Kalisch(G'>n. 
b(>0),  looking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  large 
Wills  at  Bir  es  Seba,  propose  to  consider  the  two 
transactions  a«  Ji!>tinct,  and  as  belonging  the  one  to 
the  one  well,  the  other  to  the  other.  Others  see  in 
the  two  narratives  merely  two  versions  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  renowned  well  was 
first  dug.  And  certainly  in  the  analogy  of  the 
early  history  o(  other  mitions.  and  in  the  very  close 
correspondence  between  the  details  of  the  two  ac- 
counts, theie  is  muih  to  support  this.  The  various 
piays  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  y3d  inter- 
preting it  as  "  seven  " — as  an  "  oath  " — as  "  abun- 
dance "  • — as  "  a  lion  "  *  —  are  all  so  many  dii*ct 
jestimonies  tu  the  remote  date  aud  archaic  form  of 
this  most  venerable  of  names,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  narratives  of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews 
ire  under  ibt  rintrol  of  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
late the  eaily  history  of  other  nations.  [G.] 

SHEBA'MDie'.i.ff.SebAm:  Sf/S^:  Sabm). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  pastoral  district  oo  the  east 


•  Tbh  is  Jerome's  (^iMKjl  iMOcnettMandni^ate);  ■• 
VtiM)  wort)  WAS  nySC',  M  to  Ex.  xvi.  49. 
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of  Jordan — the  **  land  of  Jazer  «iid  the  land  ol 
Gilead  "—demanded,  and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  only).  It  is 
named  between  Elealeh  and  Nebo,  uid  is  probably 
the  same  which  in  a  snbse<|uent  verse  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  on  later  occasions,  appears  in  the  altei-ed 
forms  of  SiiiBMAH  and  Sibma!1.  The  change  from 
Sebam  to  Sibmah,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  ditl'erenoe 
between  the  Amorite  or  Moabite  and  Hebrew  Ian* 
guages.  [G.] 

SHEBANI'AH  (n»33E' :  Itx^ria ;  Alex.  So- 

Xcwia  in  Neh.  ix.,  iafiai/la  in  Neh.  x. :  ScAaniOf 
Sebnia  in  Neh.  ix.,  Seberua  in  Neh,  x.). 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  one  of  those 
who  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  Levites  and  sang 
the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  confession,  which  is 
one  of  the  last  efforts  of  Hebrew  psalmody  (Neh. 
ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehenuab 
(Neh.  X.  10).  In  the  LXX.  of  Neh.  ix.  4  he  i« 
made  the  son  of  Sherebiah. 

2.  dtPavl  in  Neh.  x.,  Scx*"^"  *^  ^^^-  xii.  14i: 
Sebenia.)  A  priest,  or  priestly  family,  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4,  xii.  14). 
Called  Shechaniah  in  Neh.  xii.  3. 

3.  CXfPcw.i:  Subrtnta.)  Another  Levite  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12). 

4.  (^iTJlE':  ioityia;  Alex,  lufitfla :  Se- 
benias.)  One  of  the  priests  appointed  by  David  to 
blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark  of  God 
(I  Chr.  XT.  24).  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEB'ARIM  (Dna^'n,  with  the  def.  article : 

avvfTptrpav :  Sabarim).  A  place  named  in  Josh, 
vii.  5  only,  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  flight  from  Ai. 
The  root  of  the  word  has  the  force  of  "  dividing  " 
or  "  bi-eaking,"  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that 
the  name  was  attached  to  a  spot  where  there  were 
fissures  or  rents  in  the  soil,  gi-adually  deepening  till 
they  ended  in  a  sheer  descent  or  precipice  to  the 
ravine  by  which  the  Israelites  had  come  from  Gilgal 
— "  the  going  down"  (TTten ;  sec  vei-se  5  and 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.).  The  ground  around 
the  site  of  Ai,  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  locality,  was 
very  much  of  this  character.  No  trace  of  the  name 
has,  however,  been  ytt  remarked. 

Keil  (Josiia,  ad  loc.)  interprets  Shebarim  by 
"  stone  quarries  ;"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  other  commentators  or  by  lexiot^ 
graphers.  "The  ancient  inteq)reters  usually  discard 
it  as  a  proper  name,  and  render  it  "  till  they  were 
broken  «p,"  &c.  ( G.] 

8HEB'EB(-I3e^:  2a04p;  Mei.l,pfp:  Sdm-). 

Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maadiah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

SHEBNACMSC^:  ^firdt:  Solmai).  Apenoo 
of  high  |>osition  in  Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at 
one  time  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  palaiv  ( Is.  xxii. 
15),  but  subsequently  the  euboidinate  office  o^ 
secretary  (Is.  xxxvi.  3 ;  2  K.  xix.  2).  This  change 
appear*  to  have  been  effected  by  Isaiah's  intet^- 
poeition ;  for  Shcbna  had  incuned  the  prophet's 
extreme  displeasure,  partlr  on  account  of  his  pride 
'Is.  xxii.  1(5),  his  luxury  (ver.  18\  and  his  tyranny 
(as  implied  in  the  title  of  "  father  "  bestowed  oa 
his  suc-r«ssor,  ver.  21),  and  partly  (as  ap)>ear*  frooi 
his  successor  being  termed  a  "sen-ant  of  JelioTah." 
«er.  20)  ou  account  of  his  belonging  to  the  political 
jwrty  which  was  <^iposed  to  the  tl  eocracy.  and  ia 
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Civour  of  the  Egyptinn  alliance.  From  the  omission 
of  the  usual  notice  of  his  t'ather't-  name,  it  has  been 
jonjectured  that  he  was  a  novus  homo.   |"W.  L.  B.] 

SHEB'UEL  (^«-13B':  2ou/3«»f,\:  Svbuel,  Su- 

bael).  1.  A  descend'int  of  flershom  (1  Chr.  Txiii. 
xx>'i.  24"),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treasures  of  the 
houM  of  Ood;  atlled  also  SHunABL  (1  Chr.  xxit. 
20).  The  Tai-gum  of  1  Chr.  xxvi.  24  has  a  strange 
piece  of  confusion :  "  And  Shebuel,  that  is,  Jona- 
than tlie  son  of  Ge«hom  the  son  of  Moses,  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that 
he  was  skilful  in  money  matters  he  appf/inted  him 
chief  over  the  treasures."  lie  is  the  last  descendant 
of  Moses  of  whom  there  is  any  trace. 

2.  One  of  the  foui-teen  sons  of  Heman  the  min- 
strel (1  Chr.  XXV.  4) ;  called  also  Shubael  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  20'),  which  was  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate.  He  was  chief  of  the  thirteenth  band  of 
twelve  in  the  Temple  choir. 

SHECANI'AH  (•"in»33B' :    Ifx^vias  :  Seche- 

nia).  1.  The  tenth  in  order  of  the  piiests  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  11). 

2.  {'ifxovias :  Sed'.enias.)  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  one  of  those  appointed  in  the  cities  of 
the  priests  to  distribute  to  their  brethren  their 
daily  portion  for  their  service  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

SHECHANI'AH  (n^^:3B' :  Sex""'"'-  Seche- 
nias).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  of  the  line 
royal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  21,  22). 

2.  CXaxavias.)  Some  descendants  of  Shechaniah 
appear  to  have  returned  with  Ezi-a  (Kzr.  viii.  3). 
He  is  called  SkCHENIAS  in  1  Esd.  viii.  29. 

3.  (Sex*''^**^-)  T'^^  *°"*  °f  Shechaniah  were 
another  family  who  returned  with  Ezra,  thvee  hun- 
dred strong,  with  the  son  of  Jahaziel  at  their  head 
(Ezr.  viii.  5).  In  this  verse  some  name  appears  to 
have  been  omittetl.  The  LXX.  has  "  of  the  sons 
of  2^thoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Aziel,'"  and  in  this 
it  is  followed  by  1  Esd.  viii.  32,  "  of  the  sons  of 
Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Jezelus."  I'erhaps  the 
i-eading  should  be:  "  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Shecha- 
niah, the  son  of  Jahaziel." 

4.  The  son  of  Jehiel  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  who 
proposed  to  Ezra  to  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  mar- 
riages which  had  been  contracted  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  2). 

5.  The  father  of  Shemaiah  the  keeper  of  the 
east  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  29). 

6.  The  son  of  Arab,  and  father-in-law  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

7.  {'Xtxfy'ta:  Sebenias.)  The  head  of  a  priestly 
family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3). 
He  IS  also  called  Shebaniah,  and  Shecaniah, 
and  was  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  in  the  reign 
of  David. 

SHEOH'EM  (D3  .,  "shoulder,"  "ridge,"  like 

dors'im  in  Latin :  Sux^V  '"  most  passages,  but  also 
V  'iUina  in  1  K.  xii.  25,  and  to  Si»c»/ta,  as  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  32,  the  form  used  by  Josephus  and  Eus*- 
bius,  with  still  other  variations :  Sichem).  There 
may  be  some  doubt  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
name.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
place  was  so  called  from  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor, 

•  From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the 
town  can  be  discerned  ^n  the  one  hand  the  range  beyond 
Tordan  Valley,  and  en  the  other  ihe  blue  waters  of  the 
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head  of  their  tribe  in  the  time  of  Jaoib  'Oen 
xxxiii.  18,  sq.),  or  whether  he  received  his  n.-mw 
from  the  city.  The  import  of  the  name  faroui-s, 
certainlv,  the  latter  supposition,  since  the  c^liuB 
of  the  place  on  the  "  saddle  "  or  "  shoulder '  cf  the 
heights  which  divide  the  wateni  there  that  flow  to 
the  MedlteiTJinaan  on  the  west  and  the  Jot  dan  on 
the  "east,  would  naturally  originate  such  a  n!ini<* ; 
and  the  name,  having  been  thus  introduced,  would 
l>€  likely  to  ap)>oar  again  and  again  in  the  family  ol 
the  hereditary  rulers  of  the  ctiy  or  region.  The 
name,  too,  if  first  given  to  the  city  in  the  time  o/ 
Hamor,  would  have  been  t'>ken,  according  to  histo 
rical  analogy,  from  the  f.ither  rather  than  the  son. 
Some  interpret  Gen.  xxiii.  18,  19  as  showing  that 
Shechem  in  that  passage  may  have  been  called  also 
Shalem.  But  this  opinion  has  no  support  excq>t 
fi-om  that  passage ;  and  the  meaning  even  there 
more  naturally  is,  that  Jacob  came  in  safety  to 

Shechem  (D/K',  as  an  adjective,  so^e  ;  comp.  Gen. 

xviii.  21);  or  fas  recognised  in  the  Eng.  Bible) 
that  Shalem  belonged  to  Shechem  as  a  dejsendent 
tiibutary  village.  [Shalem.]  The  name  is  also 
given  in  the  Auth.  Vereion  in  the  form  of  Sichem, 
and  SvCHKM,  to  which,  as  well  as  Sychar,  the 
reader  is  refeired. 

The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  woixl  thechn  indi- 
cates, at  the  outset,  that  the  place  was  situated  on 
some  mountain  or  hill-side ;  and  that  presumption 
agrees  with  Josh.  xx.  7,  which  places  it  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (see,  also,  1  K.  xii.  25),  and  with  Judg. 
ix.  9,  which  represent.s  it  as  under  the  summit  of 
Gerizim,  which  belonged  to  the  Ej)hi-aim  i-auge. 
The  other  Biblical  intimations  in  regard  to  its 
situation  are  only  indirect.  They  are  worth 
noticing,  though  no  great  stress  be  laid  on  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  Shechem  must  have  been  not 
far  from  Shiloh,  since  Shiloh  is  said  ("Judg.  xxi.  1) 
to  be  a  little  to  the  east  of  "  the  highway  "  which 
led  from  Bethel  to  Shechem.  Again,  if  Shalem 
in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  be  a  proper  name,  as  our  vei'sion 
assumes,  and  identical  with  the  present  Saliin  on 
the  left  of  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna,  then  Shechem, 
which  is  .said  to  be  east  of  Shalim,  must  have  been 
among  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Further, 
Shechem,  as  we  leaiu  from  Joseph's  history  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  12,  &c.),must  have  been  near  Dothan  ;  and, 
assuming  Dothan  to  be  the  place  of  that  name  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Kabulus,  Shechem  must 
have  been  among  the  same  mountains,  not  far  dis- 
tant. So,  too,  its  the  Sychar  in  John  iv.  5  w;is 
piobably  the  ancient  Shechem,  that  town  must 
have  been  near  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which  the  Sa- 
maritan woman  pointed  or  glanced  as  she  stood  by 
the  well  at  its  toot. 

But  the  historical  and  traditional  data  which 
exist  outside  of  the  Bible  are  abundant  and  decisive. 
Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §44)  describes  Shechem  as 
betwetT.  Gerizim  and  Eb,nl :  rrjs  iiKi/juev  ir6\eui 
fitra^j  Svotv  opolv,  Tapi^aiov  fxtv  rod  tK  it^iiov 
KfifiLfvov,  Tov  8'  in  \aia!V  ri$dKov  irpoaayopevo- 
fjiivov.  The  present  Na'mlus  is  a  corruption 
merely  of  Neapolis ;  and  Neapolis  succeeded  the 
more  ancient  Shechem.  All  the  early  writei-s  whc 
touch  on  the  topography  of  Palestine,  testify  tf 
this  identity  of  the  two.  Josephus  usually  retain* 
the  old  name,  but  has  Neapolis  in  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1. 

Mediterranean.  Ttie  latter  appears  in  ttie  illustratioD  Co 
this  article. 
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Tb«  VaU«y  and  Town  of  AIMaw.  the  aneiont  SbaeBem,  Iram  me  Bontb-weRcra  fUBK  of  Hoam  Elwl.  lOoklng:  Wcttwaro.    The  niuuiiuun 
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Epipbaniiu  sajB  (^o.  /To^r.  iii.  1055)  :  ip  2(k{- 
fioij,  toCt'  (ariv,  iy  rp  laii/l  NcdiroXct.  Jerome 
says  in  the  Epit.  Paitlae :  "  Transivit  Sichem,  quae 
nunc  Neapolis  appellatur."  The  city  received  its 
new  name  (NtairoAit  =  Ndbulua)  from  Vespasian, 
and  on  coins  still  extant  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Numm.  iii. 
433)  is  called  Flavia  Neapolis.  It  had  been  laid 
waste,  in  all  probability,  during  the  Jewish  war ; 
and  the  overthrow  had  been  so  complete  that,  con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  true  in  such  instances, 
of  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  name  for  the  native 
one,  the  original  appellation  of  Shechem  never 
regained  its  currency  among  the  people  of  the 
country.  Its  situation  accounts  for  another  name 
which  it  bore  among  the  natives,  while  it  was 
known  chiefly  as  Neapolis  to  foreigners.  It  is 
nearly  midway  between  Judaea  and  Galilee;  and, 
it  being  customary  to  make  four  stages  of  the 
journey  between  those  provinces,  the  second  day's 
halt  occurs  most  conveniently  at  this  place.   Being 

thv»A  "thoroughfare"  (  =  Nn"l3J?0)  on  this  im- 
portant route,  it  was  called^  also  Ka$op0i  or 
MafiapBd,  as  Josephos  states  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1;. 
Me  i>;iy.s  there  that  Vespasian  inarched  from  Am- 
ma<ls,  8i^  TTjs  'iafjuipfiriSos  KaH  iraph  ttjv  Nfc£- 
wo\if  KoXovfiiviti',  MafiopOh  8i  inch  rwv  iiri- 
X<»p'khv.  I'liiiy  (//.  N.  V.  13)  writes  the  same 
name  "  Mamortha."  Others  would  restrict  the 
term  somewhat,  and  understand  it  rather  of  the 
"  piLss  "  or  "  KO'Rs"  throuch  the  mountains  where 
Uie  town  was  situated  (Hitter's  Erdkuade,  Pal. 
«46). 
The  ancient  town,  in  its  most  tiourishmg  age, 

^  Tbts  happy  conjecture.  In  explanation  of  •  name 
vk'ch  bkfflrd  even  the  ingeftloM  Beland,  Is  due  U>  01»- 
nauMu  (jUttar  u  above). 


may  have  fiUea  a  wider  circuit  than  its  modem 
representative.  It  could  easily  have  extendeo 
further  up  the  side  of  Gerizim,  and  eastwaitl  nearer 
to  the  opening  into  the  valley  from  the  plain. 
But  any  great  change  in  this  respect,  certainly  the 
idea  of  an  altogether  different  position,  the  natui-al 
conditions  of  the  locality  render  doubtful.  Tliat 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  in  the  age  of  Christ, 
approached  nearer  than  at  present  to  the  uitrani^ 
into  the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  may 
be  infeired  from  the  implied  vicinity  of  Jacob's 
well  to  Sychar,  in  John's  najTative  (iv.  1,  sq.). 
The  impression  made  there  on  the  i^eader  is,  that 
the  people  could  be  readily  seen  as  they  came  forth 
from  the  town  to  repair  to  Jesus  at  the  well, 
whereas  Ndbultts  is  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and 
not  visible  from  that  point.  The  present  in- 
habitants nave  a  belief  or  tradition  that  Shechem 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  valley  on  the  east  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  modern  town;  and  certain  tra- 
vellers  speak  of  ruins  there,  which  they  >-egard  as 
evidence  of  the  s»ne  fact.  The  statement  of 
Kusebius  that  Sychar  lay  east  of  Neapolis,  may 
be  explained  bj  the  circumstance,  that  the  part 
of  Neapolis  in  that  quarter  had  fidleo  into  such 
a  state  of  ruin  when  be  lived,  •»  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  site  of  a  separate  town  (see  Helaud's 
Palaest.  1004^.  The  portion  of  the  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  was  more  exposed  than  that  in 
the  recess  of  the  raller,  and,  in  the  iiatural  coiu-se 
of  things,  would  be  OMtroyed  first,  or  be  lefl  to 
desertion  and  decay.  Josephos  says  that  mnre  thaa 
ten  thousand  Samaritans  (Inhabitants  of  Sbwhen 
are  meant,  urere  destroyed  by  the  Romans  on  ont 
occasion  (B.  J.  iii.  7,  §32).  The  populaticn,  there- 
foi-e,  must  have  been  much  greater  tlian  Ndbuim 
with  its  present  dimensions  woukl  contain. 
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The  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  stirpftssinc; 
bemity.  "  The  land  of  Syni,"  said  Mohammed, 
"is  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  ill  lands,  and  the  part 
of  Syria  which  He  loveth  tiost  is  the  district  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  place  wh  ch  He  loveth  most  in 
the  district  of  Jerusalem  is  the  mountain  of 
S&blus"  (Fundijr.  des  Orients,  ii.  139).  Its  ap- 
pearance has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  tni- 
vellers  who  have  any  sensilility  to  the  charms  of 
nature.  It  lies  in  a  shelterjd  valley,  protected  by 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  and  Ebal  on  the  north.  The 
feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they  rise  from  the 
town,  are  not  more  than  five  handled  yards  apart. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about  1800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  topof  (lerizim  800  feet 
hijiher  still.  Those  who  have  been  at  Heidelberg 
will  assent  to  0.  von  Richter's  remark,  that  the 
scenery,  as  viewed  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  not 
unlil<e  that  of  the  beautiful  Herman  town.  The 
site  of  the  present  city,  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
Also  that  of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the 
water-summit ;  and  streams  issuing  fiom  the  nu- 
merous springs  thei-e,  flow  down  the  opposite  slopes 
of  the  valley,  spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in  every 
direction.  Travellers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  ern[)loy  to  describe  the  scene  that 
bursts  here  so  suddenly  upon  them  on  airiving  in 
spring  or  early  summer  at  this  p.radise  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  somewhat  steiile  aspe  -t  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  becomes  itself  a  foil,  as  it  were,  to  set  off 
the  effect  of  the  verdant  fields  and  orchards  which 
filJ  up  the  valley.  "  There  is  nothing  finer  in  all 
Palestine,"  says  Dr.  Clai-ke,  "  than  a  vievy  of  Kdbuliis 
from  the  heights  around  it.  As  the  traveller  descends 
towards  it  fiom  the  hills,  it  appeare  luxuriantly 
embosomed  in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant 
boweis,  half  concealed  by  rich  gardens  and  by 
stiitely  trees  collected  into  groves,  all  around  the 
bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands." 
"The  whole  valley,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "was 
filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  watei-ed  by  fountains,  which 
buret  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westwards  in 
refi'eshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like 
a  scene  of  faiiy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath 
the  sh;idow  of  an  immense  mulberry-tree,  by  the 
side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night.  .  .  .  We  rose 
early,  awakened  by  the  songs  of  nightingales  and 
other  birds,  of  which  the  gardens  around  us  were 
full."  "There  is  no  wilderness  here,"  says  Van 
de  Velde  (i.  386),  "  there  are  no  wild  thickets, 
yet  there  is  always  verdure,  always  shade,  not  of 
the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  caroub-tree,  but  of 
the  olive -glove,  so  soft  in  colour,  so  picturesque  in 
form,  that,  for  its  sake,  we  can  willingly  dispense 
with  all  other  wood.  There  is  a  singnlaiity  about 
the  vale  of  Shechem,  and  that  is  the  peculiar 
colouring  which  objects  assume  in  it.  You  know 
that  wherever  there  is  water  the  air  becomes 
chaigcd  with  watery  paiticles,  and  that  distant 
objects  beheld  through  that  medium  seem  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  pale  blue  or  gray  mist,  such  as 
coutribut«s  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape.    But  it  is  precisely  those  atmospheric  tints 


«  The  renderlDg  "  plains  of  Moreh  "  In  the  Auth.  Vers. 
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that  we  miss  so  much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tints  an 
to  be  seen  both  in  the  morning  and  the  erening, 
and  glittering  violet  or  pui-ple  coloured  hues  wliei-« 
the  light  falls  next  to  the  long,  deep  ihadows ;  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  colouring,  and  of  that  chai-m- 
ing  dusky  hue  in  which  objects  assume  such  softly 
blended  tonus,  and  in  which  also  the  transition  in 
colour  from  the  foreground  to  the  farthest  distance 
loses  the  hardness  of  outline  peculiar  to  the  perfect 
transparency  of  an  eastern  sky.  It  is  otherwise  in 
the  vale  of  Shechem,  at  least  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening.  Here  the  exhalations  remain  hovering 
among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  olive-trees, 
and  hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze.  The  valley  is 
far  from  broad,  not  exceeding  in  some  places  a  few 
hundred  feet.  This  you  find  generally  enclosed  on 
all  sides;  here,  likewise,  the  vapoure  are  condensed. 
And  so  you  advance  under  the  shade  of  the  foliage, 
along  the  living  waters,  and  charmed  by  the  melody 
of  a  host  of  singing  birds — for  they,  too,  know  where 
to  find  their  best  quartere — while  the  perspective 
fades  away  and  is  lost  in  the  damp,  vapoury  atmo- 
sphere." Apart  entirely  from  the  historic  interest  of 
the  place,  such  are  the  natural  attractions  of  this 
favouiite  resort  of  the  pitriarchs  of  old,  such  the 
beaut/  of  the  scenery,  and  the  indescribable  air  of 
tiucquillity  and  repose  which  hangs  over  the  scene, 
that  the  traveller,  auxiuus  as  he  may  be  to  hasten 
forwi'.rd  in  his  joum?y,  feels  that  he  would  gladly 
lingej',  and  could  pasr  here  days  and  weeks  without 
impatience. 

The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible  are 
numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  was 
in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migi*- 
tion  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his  tent  and 
built  an  altar  under  the  'Oak  (or  Terebinth)  or 
Moreh  at  Shechem.  "The  Canaani'e  was  then  in 
the  land ;"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not 
the  city,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  aboiiginal 
race  (see  Gen.  xii.  6).     Some  have  infen-ed  from 

the  expression,  "  place  of  Shechem,"  (D35J*  DIpD), 

that  it  was  not  inhabited  as  a  city  in  the  time  oi 
Abraham.  But  we  have  the  same  expression  used 
of  cities  or  towns  in  other  instances  (Gen.  xviii.  24, 
xix.  12,  xxix.  22) ;  and  it  may  have  been  inter- 
changed here,  without  any  dilTeience  of  meaning, 
with  the  phrase,  "  city  of  Shechem,"  which  occurs 
in  xxxiii.  18.  A  position  affording  such  natural  ad- 
vantages would  hardly  fail  to  be  occupied,  as  sood 
as  any  population  existed  in  the  country.  Tht 
narrative  shows  incoiitestably  that  at  the  time  ol 
Jacob's  ariival  here,  after  his  sojourn  in  Meso- 
potamia (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.),  Shechem  was  a 
Hivite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  the  father  of 
Shechem,  was  the  head-man.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  patriarch  purchased  from  that  chieftain 
"  the  parcel  of  the  field,"  which  he  subsequently 
bequeathed,  as  a  special  patiimony,  to  his  sou 
Joseph  '^Gen.  xliii.  22  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32  ;  John  iv.  5). 
The  field  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Muhhna,  and  its  value  was  the  gi'eater  on  account 
of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  sc  as  not  to 
be  dependent  on  his  neighbours  for  a  supply  of 
water.  The  defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter, 
and  the  capture  of  Shechem  and  massacre  of  aU 

that  error  the  Samaritans  at  NdbuHua  show  a  stmctari' 
of  tliat  sort  under  an  acclivity  of  Gerizim,  whl.ji  they 
say  was  the  spct  where  Jarob  burled  the  Uesopotairli::! 
iduls. 
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\t*  nurle  inhabiUuits  by  Simeon  anl  Lc<i.  are 
•venti'  that  heloiig  to  this  period  (den.  rxxir.  1  iq.). 
Ah  t)ii:>  bIcNxly  act,  which  Jacob  so  entirely  con- 
JiMniied  ^Oen.  xxxiv.  'M)  and  reproLited  with  his 
dying  bieath  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  is  asciibwl  to  two 
jiersoiis,  some  urge  that  as  evidence  of  the  very 
m.signific3Uit  chancter  of  the  town  at  the  time  of 
Ihjit  transaction.  But  the  argument  is  by  no 
menus  decisive.  Those  sons  of  Jacob  were  ali^eady 
at  the  houi  of  households  of  their  ow^n,  and  may 
have  haii  the  support,  in  that  achievement,  of  their 
numeraus  slaves  ana  retainers.  We  speak,  in  like 
manner,  of  a  commamier  as  taking  this  or  that 
city,  when  we  mean  that  it  was  done  under  his 
leail<'i>iiip.  The  oak  under  which  Abi'ahara  had 
worsliijjped,  survived  to  Jacob's  time ;  and  tlie 
latter,  as  he  was  about  to  remove  to  Bethel,  col- 
lected the  images  and  amulets  which  some  of  his 
tiimily  had  brought  with  them  from  Padan-aram, 
and  buried  tliem  "  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
Shtvhem  "  (Gen.  xxxv.    1-4).      The  "  oak  of  the 

monument "  (if  we  a>lopt  that  rendering  of  \wii 

3?(P  in  .Tudg.  ix.  6),  where  the  Shechemites  made 

Abimelech  king,  marked,  perhaps,  the  veneration 
with  which  the  Hebrews  looked  back  to  these 
earliest  footsteps  (the  incunabuia  gerUis)  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land."*  Daring  Jacob's 
sojourn  at  Hebron,  his  sons,  in  the  coui-se  of  their 
pastoral  wanderings,  drove  their  flocks  to  Shechem, 
and  at  Dothau,  in  that  neighbourhood,  Joseph,  who 
had  been  sent  to  look  after  their  welfai-e,  was  seized 
and  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxivii.  12,  28;. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Hebrews,  Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephrhim 
(Josh.  XX.  7),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
became  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xii.  20,  21).  It 
acquired  new  impuitance  as  the  scene  of  the  re- 
newed promulgation  of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings 
were  heard  from  Gerizim  and  its  cui-ses  from  Ebal, 
and  the  people  bowed  their  hea<ls  and  acknowledged 
Jehovah  as  their  king  and  ruler  (Deut.  xxvii.  11 ; 
and  Josh.  ix.  'S'-i-'Sbj.  It  was  here  Joshua  as- 
semblnd  the  people,  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
delivered  to  them  his  last  counsels  (Josh.  xxir. 
1,  25).  After  the  death  of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  his 
bastard  son,  induced  the  Shechemites  to  revolt 
from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  elect  him  as 
king  (Judg.  ix.).  It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of 
usuipation  and  treason  that  Jotham  delivered  his 
lojubie  of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from 
the  top  of  Geiizim,  as  recoixled  at  length  in  Judg. 
ix.  22  »q.  The  picturesque  traits  of  the  allegory,  as 
Prof.  Stanley  suggests  (S.  ^  P.  236  ;  Jewish  CAureA, 
348),  are  strikingly  appropriate  to  the  diversified 
foliage  of  the  r^ioii.  In  revenge  for  his  e>pulsi«o, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the 
city,  and,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would 
consign  it,  sowed  the  git>und  with  salt  (Judg.  ix. 
34-45).  It  was  soon  restored,  however,  for  we 
are  told  in  i  K.  xii.  that  all  Israel  assembled  at 
Shechem,  and  liehoboom,  Solomon's  successor,  went 
thither   to   be   inaugurated  as  king.      Its  central 

rtion  made  it  convenient  for  such  assemblies; 
hibtory  was   fraught  with   recollections  which 
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*  Hrre  asaln  the  Aath.  Vers.,  wbicb  reoAtn  "  tiie  plain 
of  the  pillar, "  Is  ooriainljr  wrong.  It  will  not  answer  to 
dwut  oil  Uie  cxplaiutlon  suggested  In  the  text  of  the 
srUcle.  TbpHi'brrwexprrMina  ma^ refer  to" tbestoas" 
vti'cb  J  Mbiu  eri-cuM  «t  »«f»>-v  as  a  wllsaii  cf .  tb» 


would  give  the  sanctions  ot  religion  as  well  w.  cA 
pati'iotism  to  the  vnws  of  soveieign  and  piople. 
The  new  king's  obstinacy  made  him  in!>ensib!c  ic 
such  iutluences.  Here,  at  this  same  \  lace,  the  ten 
tribes  renounced  the  house  of  David,  auJ  tiiusfeired 
their  allegiance  to  Jeroboimi  (1  K.  xii.  16),  under 
whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time  the  capital  o{ 
his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to  the  e]<och  of  tne 
exile.  The  people  of  Shechem  doubtless  &har>^l 
the  fate  of  the  other  inhabit-ints,  and  were,  must  :A 
them  at  least,  caiTied  into  captivity  (2  K.  xvii. 
5,  6,  xviii.  9  sq.).  But  Shalmaneser,  the  con* 
queror,  sent  colonies  from  Babylonia  to  occupy  thf 
place  of  the  exiles  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  It  would  seem 
that  there  was  another  influx  of  sti'angera,  at  a 
later  period,  under  Ksar-haddon  (Ezr.  iv.  2).  The 
"  certain  men  from  Shechem,"  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xii.  5,  who  were  slain  on  their  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, were  possibly  Cuthites,  i.  e.  Biibylouian 
immigrants  who  had  bec-onie  proselytes  or  wor. 
shippei-s  of  Jehovah  (.••ee  Hitzig,  Der  Proph.  Jer, 
p.  331).  These  Babylonian  settlers  in  the  land, 
intermixed  no  doubt  to  some  extent  with  the  old 
inhabitants,  were  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  at 
length  a  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  (B.C.  300),  and 
between  whom  and  the  Jews  a  bitter  hostility  existed 
for  so  many  ages  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  1,  §1,  xiii.  3,  §4). 
The  Son  of  Sirach  (1.  26)  says,  that  "a  foolish 
people,"  i.e.  the  Samaritans,  "dwelt  at  Shechem" 
{ra  i'lKifia).  From  its  \'icinity  tu  their  place  oi 
woiship,  it  became  the  principal  city  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, a  rank  which  it  maintained  at  least  till 
the  destruction  of  their  temple,  about  B.C.  129, 
a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  (Jos.  AiU. 
xiii.  9,  §1  ;  B.  J.  L  2,  6).  It  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  this  sketch  further.  From  the  time 
of  the  origin  of  the  Samaritans,  the  history  oi 
Shechem  blends  itself  with  that  of  this  people 
and  of  their  sacred  mount,  Gei'izim ;  and  the 
reader  will  find  the  proper  information  on  thit 
pai't  of  the  subject  under  those  heads  (see  Herzog, 
Real-Encyk.  xiii.  362.)  [Samaria,  Samaiutan 
Pent.] 

As  intimated  already,  Shechem  reappears  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  the  Sychar  of  John  iv.  5, 
near  which  the  Saviour  conversed  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  Jacob's  Well.  2i/xap<  as  the  place  is 
termed  tliere  (Jix'tp  '"  ^'C.  Text  is  incorrect),  lo.ind 
only  in  that  passage,  was,  no  doubt,  current  among 
the  Jews  in  the  age  of  i'hrist,  and  was  either  a  term 

of  reproach  (TPK',  "  a  lie ")  with  reference  to  the 

Samaritan  fiuth  and  worship,  or,  possibly,  a  pro 
rincial  mis)H°onunciation  of  that  period  (see  Liicke's 
Coinm.  vi>.  Jokim.  i.  577).  The  Saviour,  with  His 
disciples,  remained  two  days  at  Sychar  on  His 
journey  fttNii  Judaea  to  Galilee.  He  preached  the 
Word  there,  and  many  of  the  people  believed  on 
Him  (John  iv.  39,  40).  In  Acts  vii.  16,  Stephen 
reminds  his  hearen  that  certain  of  the  ixitiiarchs 
(nteaniog  Joseph,  as  we  see  in  Josh.  xxir.  32,  and 
following,  perhaps,  some  tradition  as  to  Jacob's 
other  sons)  were  buried  at  Sychero.  Jerome,  who 
liTed  so  long  hardly  more  than  a  day's  journey 
from  Shechem,  ears  that  the  tombs  of  the  twelve 


eovenant  between  Qod  and  His  people  (Josh.  xxir.  Sg) , 
or  may  lueen  **  the  uik  of  tbe  garrlioD,"  <. «.  the  om 
wbers   a   military  post  was  estabUubM.    (See  <irse» 

Utb.  LtS  *.  V.)     [PllXAK,  I'LAUI  oar  TUK.  p.  HIT  o.^ 
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patnarchs  were  to  be  seen*  theie  >u  nia  day.  The 
anonymous'  city  in  Acts  viii.  5,  where  Pnilip 
ni-eached  with  such  effect,  may  have  been  Sychera, 
though  many  would  refer  that  narrtiiive  to  Samaria, 
the  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  Justin  Martjrr,  who  tollows  so  soon 
alter  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  was  bom  at  Shechem. 
It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  woi-ds  relating 
more  especially  to  Ndbulus,  the  heir,  under  a 
different  name,  of  the  site  and  honours  of  the 
ancient  Shechem.  It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to 
avail  ourselves  here  of  some  recent  obser»'ation8  of 
Dr.  Rosen,  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  D.  M.  Qesellschaft 
for  1860  Cpp.  622-639).  He  has  inserted  in 
that  journal  a  careful  plan  of  Ndbulus  and  the 
environs,  with  various  accompanying  remarks. 
The  population  consists  of  about  five  thousand, 
among  whom  are  five  hundred  Greek  Chiistians,  one 
hundred  j»nd  fifty  Samantans,  and  a  few  Jews. 
The  enmity  between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  is  as 
invetei-ate  still,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
The  Jlohammedans,  of  course,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  The  main  street  follows  the  line 
of  the  valley  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  a  well- 
stocked  bazaar.  Most  of  the  other  streets  cross 
this :  here  are  the  smaller  shops  and  the  workstands 
of  the  artisans.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark,  as  the  houses  hang  over  them  on  arches,  very 
much  as  in  the  closest  parts  of  Cairo.  The  houses 
are  of  stone,  and  of  the  most  ordinary  style,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  wealthy  sheikhs  of 
Samaria  who  live  here.  There  are  no  public  build- 
'ngs  of  any  note.  The  Keniseh  or  synagogue  of  the 
Samaritans  is  a  small  edifice,  in  the  interior  of 
which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  unless  it  be  an 
alcove,  scieened  by  a  curtain,  in  which  their  sacred 
writings  are  kept.  The  structure  may  be  three 
or  four  centuries  old.  A  description  and  sketch 
pkn  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On  the 
inodem  Samaritans  in  Vacation  Tourists  for  1861. 
Ndbuliis  has  five  mosks,  two  of  which,  according  to 
a  tradition  in  which  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and 
Samaritans  agree,  were  originally  churches.  One  of 
them,  it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist; 
its  eastern  portal,  still  well  preserved,  shows  the 
European  taste  of  its  founders.  The  domes  of  the 
houses  and  the  minarets,  as  they  show  themselves 
above  the  sea  of  luxuriant  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds them,  present  a  striking  view  to  the  traveller 
approaching  from  the  east  or  the  west. 

Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  inhabitants  boast  of  the 
existence  of  not  less  than  eighty  springs  of  water 
within  and  around  the  city.  He  gives  the  names  of 
twenty-seven  of  the  principal  of  them.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  them  is  'Ain  el-Kerun, 
which  rises  in  the  town  under  a  vaulted  dome,  to 
which  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  down,  from  which 
the  abundant  water  is  conveyed  by  canals  to  two  of 
the  mosks  and  many  of  the  private  houses,  and 
after  that  serves  to  water  the  gardens  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  The  various  streams  derived  from 
this  and  other  fountains,  after  being  distributed 
thus  among  the  gardens,  fall  at  length  into  a  single 
channel  and  turn  a  mill,  kept  going  summer  and 
winter.     Of  the  fountains  out  of  the  city,  three 

«  Probably  at  the  Bejel  el  Amud,  a  «eij/  at  the  foot  of 
Gerizlm,  east  of  the  city,  which  is  still  believed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  forty  eminent  Jewish  saints  (Rosen,  as 
'xbo/e).  Dr.  Stanley  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
aotic*  tbe  possible  connexion  between  the  name  Am&d, 
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only  belong  to  the  eastern  water-shed.  One  t* 
them,  'Ain  Baldta,  close  to  the  hamlet  of  th«t 
name,  rises  in  a  partly  subterranean  chamber  »up- 
polled  by  three  pillai-s,  hardly  a  stone's  throw  from 
Jacob's  Well,  and  is  so  large,  that  Dr.  Rosen  ob> 
nerved  small  fish  in  it.  Another,  'Ain  'Askar, 
issues  from  an  arched  passage  which  leads  into 
the  base  of  Ebal,  and  flows  thence  into  a  tank  en- 
closed by  hewn  stone,  the  workmanship  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  archway,  indicates  an  ancient  origin. 
The  third,  'Ain  Defna,  which  comes  from  the  same 
mountain,  reminds  us,  by  its  name  (Ati^nj),  of  the 
time  when  Shechem  was  called  Neapolis.  Some  of 
the  gardens  are  watered  from  the  tbuntains,  while 
others  have  a  soil  so  moist  as  not  to  need  such 
irrigation.  The  olive,  as  in  the  days  when  Jotham 
delivered  his  famous  parable,  is  still  the  principal 
tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  mulberries,  grapes, 
oranges,  apricots,  pomegranates,  are  abundant.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  itself  hardly  surpasses  Ndbulus  in 
the  production  of  vegetables  of  every  sort. 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  between 
Jaffa  and  Beirut  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tran.s- 
Jordanic  districts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  also  of 
a  province  so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  Ndbidu* 
becomes,  necessarily,  the  seat  of  an  active  com- 
merce, and  of  a  comparative  luxury  to  be  found  in 
veiy  few  of  the  inland  Oriental  cities.  It  produces, 
in  its  own  reanuf-<''tories,  many  of  the  coarser 
woollen  fabrics,  delicate  silk  goods,  cloth  of  camel's 
hair,  and  especially  soap,  of  which  last  commodity 
large  quantities,  after  supplying  the  immediatii 
country,  are  sent  to  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the 
East.  The  ashes  and  other  sediments  thrown  out 
of  the  city,  as  the  result  of  the  soap  manufacture, 
have  grown  to  the  size  of  hills,  and  give  to  the 
environs  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspect. 

Rosen,  during  his  stay  at  Ndbulus,  examined 
anew  the  Samaritan  inscriptions  found  there,  sup- 
posed to  be  among  the  oldest  written  monuments  in 
Palestine.  He  has  furnishe<l,  as  Professor  Riidiger 
admits,  the  best  copy  of  them  that  has  been  taken 
(see  a  fac-simile  in  Zeitachrift,  as  above,  p.  020. 
The  inscriptions  on  stone-tablets,  distinguishetl  m 
his  account  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  belonged  originally  to 
a  Samaritan  synagogue  which  stood  just  out  of  the 
city,  near  the  Samaritan  quarter,  of  which  syna- 
gogue a  few  remains  only  are  now  left.  They  are 
thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  age  of  Justinian, 
who  (a.d.  .529)  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Samaritan 
places  of  woi-ship.  Some,  with  less  reason,  think 
they  may  have  been  saved  from  the  temple  on 
Gerizim,  having  been  transfeiTed  afterwards  to  a 
later  synagogue.  One  of  the  tablets  is  now  insei-ted 
in  the  wall  of  a  minaret ;  the  other  was  discovered 
not  long  ago  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  not  far  from  it. 
The  inscriptions  consist  of  brief  extracts  from  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  probably  valuable  as  palaeo- 
graphic  documents. 

Similar  slabs  are  to  be  found  built  into  the  walls 
of  sevei-al  of  the  sanctuaries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ndbulus  ;  as  at  the  tombs  of  Eleazai-,  Phinehas, 
and  Ithamar  at  Awertah. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  two  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


"  pillar,"  attached  to  this  uxJy,  as  well  as  to  one  on  tne 
west  end  of  Ebal,  and  the  old  Hebrew  locality  the  "  oak 
of  the  Pillar." 

'  The  Anth.  Vers,  inaccniately  adds  tiie  article.    !t  U 
simply  "  a  city  of  Samaria." 
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H^nhts  which  bear  the  names  of  the  Well  of  Jacob 
•ml  tfte  Tomb  of  Joseph.  Of  these  the  former 
.9  the  more  remarkable.  It  lies  about  a  mile  and 
Ik  half  east  of  the  citv,  close  to  the  lower  roaJ, 
•ltd  just  beyond  the  wretched  hamlet  of  Baldta. 
Among  the  Mohammedans  and  Samaritans  it  is 
known  as  Bir  el-Yakib,  or  ' Ain-Yakub ;  the  Chris- 
tians sometimes  call  it  Bir  es-Samarii/eh — "  the 
well  of  the  Samaritan  woman."  "  A  low  spur  pit>- 
jjtcts  from  the  base  of  Gerizim  in  a  i^orth  eastern 
direction,  between  the  plain  and  the  opening  of  the 
valley.  On  the  point  of  this  spur  is  a  little  mound 
of  shapeless  ruins,  with  several  fi-agments  of  gi-anite 
columns.  Beside  these  is  the  well.  FoiTierij  there 
was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a  carefully-built 
▼suited  chamber,  about  lu  feet  square,  in  the  floor 
nf  which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.  Now  a 
portion  of  the  vault  has  fallen  in  and  completely 
covered  up  the  niouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen 
above  but  a  shallow  pit  half  tilled  with  stones  and 
rubbish.  The  well  is  deep — 75  ft.*  when  last 
measured — and  there  was  probably  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes 
it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  is 
quite  drj .  It  is  entirely  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 
|>erfectly  round,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  sides 
hewn  smooth  and  regular"  (Porter,  Handbook, 
340).  "  it  has  every  claim  to  be  considei-ed  the 
original  well,  sunk  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by 
♦  our  father  Jacob.' "  This  at  least  was  the  tradition 
of  the  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people 
(John  iv.  6,  12).  And  its  position  adds  probability 
to  the  conclusion,  indicating,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  it  was  there  dug  by  one  who  could  not 
trust  to  the  springs  so  near  in  the  adjacent  vale — 
the  springs  of  'Ain  Baldta  and  'Ain  Defneh — which 
still  belonged  to  the  Cauaaiiites.  Of  all  the  special 
localities  of  our  Lord's  hfe,  this  is  almost  the  only 
one  absolutely  undisputed.  "  The  tradition,  in 
which  by  a  singular  coincidence  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans, Christians  and  Mohammedans,  all  agree,  goes 
back,"  says  Dr.  Kobinson  {B.  R.  ii.  284),  "  at 
least  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the  early  part  of 
tiie  4th  century.  That  writer  indeed  speaks  only 
of  the  sepulchre;  but  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  in 
A.D.  3:53,  mentions  also  the  well;  and  neither  of 
these  writers  has  any  allusion  to  a  church.  But 
Jerome  in  Epitaphinm  I'anlae,  which  \i  referred 
to  A.D.  404,  makes  her  visit  the  cliurch  elected 
at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around  the  well  of 
Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  .Samaritan  woman. 
The  church  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
built  during  the  4th  century ;  though  not  by 
Helena,  as  is  reported  in  modem  times.  It  was 
visited  and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by 
Antoninus  Martyr  near  the  close  of  tiie  Gth  cen- 
tury ;  by  Arculfus  a  century  later,  who  describes  it 
as  bnilt  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  and  again  by  St. 
Willibnld  m  the  8th  century.  Yet  Snewulf  about 
A.D.  1U3,  and  Phocas  in  1'83,  who  spenk  of  the 
well,  make  no  mention  of  the  church ;  whence  we 
may  oondude  th.it  the  latter  bad  been  dwtioyed 
belore  the  perio«i  of  the  cru.sades.  Brocnrduh  sp^iks 
of  ruins  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and  co- 
lumns, which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town, 
the  ancient  Theliez ;  they  were  probably  tboae  of 
Ihc  church,  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion.     Other 
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3  The  well  Is  bst  filling  np  with  the  stones  thrown  In 
by  lr«v»:ifr»  «nd  o-herN.  At  Maundrrll's  vteJl  (16»7)  it 
tM  106  ft.  dt«-p.  aiiJ  the  tame  mwurempnt  Is  fivrn  by 
Dr.  RoHnvm  its  having  \wn  taken  In  May  JH3S.  But, 
Ave  vears  latir,  w  h«a  I>r.  Wllaon  recovtre4  Mr  A.  Oonar** 


travellers,  both  of  that  age  and  later,  qienk  of  th« 
church  on!y  a.,  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already  de> 
sei-ted.  Before  the  days  of  EuseVius,  there  seems  to 
be  no  historical  testimony  to  show  the  ^dentitj  o( 
this  well  with  that  which  our  Saviour  visited;  uid 
the  proof  mu.st  therefore  rest,  so  far  as  it  'can  be 
made  out  at  all,  on  circumstantial  evir'<>nce.  I  am 
not  awai-e  of  anything,  in  the  natuie  of  the  case, 
that  goes  to  contradict  the  common  tradition  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  see  much  in  the  circumstances, 
tending  to  contii-m  the  supposition  that  this  is 
actually  the  spot  where  our  Loid  held  his  convei-sa- 
tion  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was  jour- 
neying from  Jei-usalem  to  Galilee,  and  rested  at  the 
well,  while  '  his  disciples  were  gone  aw.17  into  Ihc 
city  to  buy  meat.'  The  well  therefore  lay  appa- 
rently before  the  dty,  and  at  some  dist-uice  from  it. 
In  passing  along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  had  halted 
at  the  well,  and  sent  his  disciples  to  the  city  situated 
in  the  nantiw  valley,  intending  on  their  retuin  to 
proceed  along  the  plain  on  his  way  to  Galilee,  with- 
out himself  visiting  the  city.  All  this  coiresponds 
exactly  to  the  present  chaiticter  of  the  ground.  The 
well  too  was  Jacob's  well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known 
and  venei-ated  spot ;  which,  after  having  alreaily 
lived  for  so  many  ages  in  tradition,  would  not  bie 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
intervening  between  St.  John  and  Eusebius." 

It  is  understood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  around 
it,  have  been  lately  purcha.sed  by  the  Kussian  Church, 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention  of  erecting 
a  church  over  it,  and  thus  for  ever  destroying  the 
reality  and  the  sentiment  of  the  place. 

The  second  of  the  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quailer  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of 
the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  It  is  a  small 
square  enclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  sur- 
rounding a  tomb  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with 
the  peculiarity  that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  the 
walls,  instead  of  parallel,  as  usual.  A  rough  pillar 
used  as  an  altar,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  tire, 
is  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 
In  the  left-hand  comer  as  you  enter  is  a  vine, 
whose  branches  "  run  over  the  wall,"  recalling 
exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlii. 
22 ).  In  the  walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions,* and  the  interior  is  almost  covered  with 
the  names  of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sama- 
ritan. Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  remark  in 
the  structure  itself.  It  purports  to  cover  the  tomb 
of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  the  "  parcel  of  giound  "* 
which  his  father  bequeathed  especially  to  him  his 
favourite  son,  and  in  which  his  bones  were  deposited 
after  the  conquest  of  the  counti-y  was  completed 
(Josh.  xiiv.  32). 

The  local  tradition  of  the  Tomb,  like  that  of  the 
well,  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent. 
Both  Eusebius  {Onomnst.  3vx^m)  <u>(i  t^'  Bour- 
deatix  Pilgrim  mention  its  exi.stence.  So  do  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  { 1160-79 ),  and  Maundeville  (1322), 
and  so— to  pass  over  intermediate  tiavelUr*— does 
Maundrell  (1697).  All  that  is  wanting  in  these 
acooots  is  to  fix  the  tomb  which  they  mention  to 
the  prasnt  spot.  But  this  is  diflicuk — Maundrell 
describe*  it  m  on  his  right  band,  ia  leaving  Niblits 
for  Jerasalam;  "just  without  tke  city"— a  small 


BlMs  from  it.  the  d«>plh  bad  dMTMsed  to  -exactly  76" 
(Wilson's  Lamdt,  IL  57).    Maundrell  (March  34>  \amA  II 
n.  of  waur  sUndlng  In  the  well.    It  appears  now  to  ba 
always  dry. 
k  One  or  these  Is  given  ^  Dr.  VrUMmtJ^aMli.te..H.U\ 
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GBoek,  "  built  over  the  sepulchre  of  Joosph " 
(March  25).  Some  time  after  passing  it  he  arrives 
at  the  well.  This  description  is  quite  inapplicable 
it)  the  tomb  just  described,  but  ^jejfectly  suits  the 
Wely  at  the  nortli-«ast  foot  of  Genzim,  which  also 
bears  (among  the  Moslems)  the  name  of  J'>seph. 
And  when  the  expressions  of  the  two  oldest  autho- 
rities' cited  above  are  examined,  it  will  be  Been 
that  thej  are  quite  as  suitable,  if  not  more  so,  to 
this  liitter  spot  as  to  the  tomb  on  the  open  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  travellei's,''  from 
hr.p-Paichi  (cir.  1320)  downwards,  specify  the  tomb 
as  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village  el- 
Balata.'^ 

In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  information  on  the  date  and  nature  of  the 
Moslem "  tomb,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  There  is  some  force,  and  that 
in  fiivour  of  the  received  site,  in  the  remarks  of  a 
learned  and  intelligent  Jewish  traveller  (Loewe,  in 
Allg.  Zeitung  des  Jiidenthums,  Leipzig,  1839,  No. 
50;  on  the  peculiar  form  and  nature  of  the  ground 
surrounding  the  tomb  near  the  well:  the  more  so 
because  they  are  suggested  by  the  natural  features 
of  the  spot,  as  reflected  in  the  curiously  minute,  the 
almost  technical  language,  of  the  ancient  record, 
and  not  based  on  any  mere  traditional  or  artificial 
considerations.  "  The  thought,"  says  he,  "  forced 
itself  upon  me,  how  impossible  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  details  of  the  Bible  without  examining 
them  on  the  spot.  This  place  is  called  in  the 
Scripture,  neither  emek  ('  valley  ')  nor  shefela 
(•  plain '),  but  by  the  individual  name,  of  Chelkat 
has-Sade;  and  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  there  is 
not  such  another  plot  to  be  found, — a  dead  level, 
without  the  least  hollow  or  swelling  in  a  circuit  of 
two  hours.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  loveliest 
and  most  fertile  sjtot  I  have  ever  seen."    [H.  B.  H.] 

SHECHEM.  The  names  of  three  persons  in 
the  annals  of  Isiuel. 

1.  (02^^ :  Sux*'*  •  Sichem).  The  son  of  Hsunor 
the  chieftain  of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  Shechem 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xixiii,  19, 
xxxiv.  2-26 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32  ;  Judg.  ix.  28). 

2.  (DIDB':  2ux*V'  Sechom).  A  man  of  Ma- 
nasseb,  of  the  clan  of  Gilead,  and  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Shechemites  (Num.  xxvi.  31).  His  family 
are  again  mentioned  as  the  Beui -Shechem  (Josh, 
xvii.  2). 

3.  (Q3K' :  Si.x*V  "•  Sechem).  In  the  lists  of 
1  Chr.  another  Shechem  is  named  amongst  the 
Gileadites  as  a  son  of  Shemida,  the  younger  brothei' 
of  the  foregoing  (vii.  19).  It  must  have  been  the 
recollection  of  one  of  these  two  Gileadites  which  led 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  into  his  strange  fiuicjr  <quoteil 
by  Keland,  Pal.  1007,  from  his  Conxm.  on  Hosea) 
•f  placing  the  city  of  Shechem  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Joi  dan.  [G.] 

SHECH'EMITES,THE(^»3^n:  Ivxtfifi: 

i  Eusebius : — iv  npoairreCeiV  Ne'as  noKaus,  ivda.  xai  6 
n^toi  ttiKwrax  rov  'luttrr/tj). 

Bourdcaux  Pilgrim : — "  Ad  pedem  mentis  locus  est  cui 
nomeiiestSecliim :  ibi  positum  est  monamentam  nbiposv 
tus  est  Joseph.    Inde  passiig  mille  .  .  .  nbi  puteum,"  &r. 

t  UeixJaniiu  of  Tudela  (cir.  1 165)  says,  "  Tiie  Samaritans 
WTO  In  possession  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  the  rightt«us ;" 
but  does  not  define  its  position. 

»  See  the  lllnennes  entitled  Jichue  hat-ttadikim 
tA,i>.  J661),  and  Jichtu  ha-Aboth  (1537),  tn  Carmoly'b 
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Sechemitae ).   The  family  of  Shechem,  son  c'  Gilead 
one  of  the  minor  clans  of  the  Eastern  Mananeii 
(Num.  xxvi.  .31 ;  comp.  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

SHECHI'NAH  (in  Ch&ldee  and  neo-Hebrew, 
nj'DtJ',  mnjeatas  Dei,  praesentia  Dei,  Spiritat 
Sanctus,  Buxtorf,  from  jDB'  and  ISC',  "to  rest" 
"  settle,"  "  dwell,"  whence  |3K'p,  "  a  tent,"  the 

Tabernacle ;  comp.  o-xijHj).  This  term  is  not  found 
in  the  Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and 
boiTOwed  by  Christians  from  them,  to  expi  ess  the 
visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence,  especially 
when  resting,  "or  dwelling,  between  the  Cherubim 
on  the  mercy-eeat  in  the  Tai)ernacle,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  ;  but  not  in  Zerubbabel's  temple, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which  the 
Jews  reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second 
temple*  (Castell,  Lexic.  s.  v. ;  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  p.  138).  The  use  of  the  term  is  firet  found  in 
the  Taiguras,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  periphrasis 
for  God,  considered  as  dwelling  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  Isi-ael,  and  is  thus  used,  especially  by  On- 
kelos,  to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity^  to  God  Himself, 
as  Castell  tells  us,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
analogous  periphrasis  so  frequent  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Many  Chris- 
tian writers  have  thou?;ht  that  this  threefold  ex- 
pression for  the  Deity — the  Lord,  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Shechinah — indicates  the  knowledge 
of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  accoi-d- 
ingly,  following  som'S  liabbinical  writere,  identify 
the  Shechinah  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Others,  how- 
ever, deny  this  (Calmet's  Diet,  of  the  Bib. ;  Joh. 
Saubert,  On  the  Logos,  §  xix.  in  Critic.  Sacr. ; 
Glass.  I'hilolog.  Sacr.  lib.  v.  1,  vii.  &c.). 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  question,  it  will 
most  conduce  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  term  Shechinah  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
if  we  proiluce  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 
the  Targums  where  it  occurs.  In  lix.  xxv.  8, 
where  the  Hebrew  has  "  Let  them  make  me  a  sanc- 
tuary that  I  may  dwell  ('WiDK'l)  among  them," 
Onkelos  has,  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell 
among  them."  In  xxix.  45,  46,  for  the  Hebrew  "  I 
w'U  dwell  among  the  children  of  Isiael,"  Onkeloe 
has,  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell,  &c." 
In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2,  for  "  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou 
hast  dwelt,"  the  Targum  has  "  wherein  thy  Shechi- 
nah hath  dwelt."  In  the  description  of  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple  <l  K.  viii.  12,  13),  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  runs  thus:  "The  Lord  .s  pleased  to 
make  His  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jenisalem.  I  have 
built  the  house  of  the  sanctuaiy  for  the  house  of 
thy  Shechinah  for  ever,"  where  it  should  be  noticed 

tliat  in  ver.  13  the  Hebrew  |3B',  is  not  used,  but 
^3T,  and  3{}«.  And  in  1  K.  vi.  13,  for  the  Heb. 
"  i  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Jo- 
nathan  has   "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell, 

nineraires  de  la  Terre  ScUnte. 

'  It  appears  from  a  note  in  Prof.  Stanley's  Sinai  *  Pal 
in,  that  a  later  Joseph  Is  also  commemorated  In  thll 
sanctuary. 

»  l)r.  Bernard,  In  his  notes  on  Josephus,  tries  to  provf 
that  these  five  things  were  all  in  the  second  Temple 
because  Josephus  says  the  Urim  and  Tbummim  were 
See  'VYotton's  Traditvms.  &c.,  p.  xl. 

>>  See,  «.  0-  t^B.  tskt.  II  acLi  Kaliadi  on  Ex  xzli 
10. 
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tic"  Id  It.  yn.  5  he  has  the  combination,*  "  the 
riory  of  the  Sliechinah  of  the  Kiug  of  ages,  the 
Lor.i  c<*  Hosts  i"  aud  in  the  next  veree  he  para- 
iihi«s<:»  from  otf  the  altar,"  by  "  from  1-efore  His 
Shediiiiah  on  the  throne  of  plory  in  the  lofty  hea- 
vens that  are  above  the  altar."  Compare  also  Num. 
V.  3,  x«v.  34;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  18,  cxixv.  21  ;  Is. 
zxxiii.  5,  Ivii.  15;  Joi-1  iii.  17,  21,  and  numerous 
other  pn.s.sa^e8.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
noticed  tliat  the  Targums  never  render  "  the  cloud" 
or  "the  gloiy"  by  Shechinah,  but  by  S33y  and 
mp*,  and  that  even  in  such  passages  as  Ex.  xxiv. 

16,  17;  Num.  ix.  17,  18,22,  x.  12,  neither  the 
mention  of  the  cloud,  nor  the  constant  use  of  the 
rerb  ]3t' ''  in  the  Hebrew  provoke  any  reference  to 
ihe  Shechimih.  Hence,  as  r^rds  the  use  of  the 
word  Shechiiuih  in  the  Taigums,  it  may  be  defined 
ks  a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  He  is  said  to 
dwell  on  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or  between  the  Che- 
nibims,  and  so  on,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  avoid 
ihi"  sli.'litest  approach  to  materialism.  Far  most 
freqiifutly  this  term  is  introduced  when  the  verb 
\2V  occurs  in  the  Heb.  text ;  but  occasionally,  as 

in  some  of  the  above  cited  instances,  where  it  does 
not,  but  where  the  Paraphrast  wished  to  intei-pose 
an  absti-action,  corresponding  to  Presence,  to  break 
the  bolder  anthropopathy  of  the  Hebrew  writer. 

Our  view  of  the  Targumistic  notion  of  the  She- 
chinah would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  add, 
that  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned 
the  shechinah  among  tlie  marks  of  the  Divine 
favour  which  were  wanting  to  the  second  Temple, 
they  manifestly  expected  the  return  of  the  Shechi- 
nah in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  Hagg. 
i.  8,  "  build  the  house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  para- 
phrased by  Jonathan,  "  1  will  cause  my  Shechiniih 
to  dwell  in  it  in  glory."  2iech.  ii.  10,  "  Lo  I 
come,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith 
the  Lord,"  is  paraphrased  "  I  will  be  revealed, 
atul  will  cause  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  iu  the  midst 
of  thee;"  and  viii,  3,  "I  am  returned  unto  Zion, 
and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,"  is  para- 
phnv«d  •'  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the 
midst  (if  Jerusalem;"  and  lastly,  iu  Kzek.  xliii.  7, 
9,  in  the  >'ision  of  the  return  of  the  Glory  of  God 
to  tiie  Temple,  Jon.-ithan  paraphrases  thus,  •'  Son  of 
man,  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  throne 
of  my  glory,  and  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of 
the  dwelling  of  my  Shechinah,  where  I  will  make 
my  ."^hechinah  dwell  in  the  miilst  of  the  children  of 
Isi-atl  for  ever.  .  .  ,  Now  let  them  <«st  away  their 
idols  .  .  .  and  I  will  make  my  Shechinali  dwell  in 
th?  midst  of  them  for  ever."  Compare  I*,  iv.  5, 
whero  thp  return  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and 
lir.'  by  i.glit  ia  foretold,  as  to  take  place  in  the  days 
of  th.'  .Me»iah. 

A.s  reganls  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Pre.^enie  dwelling  anaoiigst  ihe  Israelites,  to  which 
tne  term  SIiin  liinuh  lias  attached  itacif,  the  idea 
which  the  iliil'.'iiMit  accounts  in  ."scripture  i-onvey  is 
that  of  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light,"  enve- 
loped in  a  cloud,  and  usually  oonccalt-d  by  the 
cloud,  so  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  moet  part 
alone  risible ;  but  ou  particular  occasion!  the  gloij' 

«  In  P».  IxTlll.  17  (16.  A.  v.),  thetaiKum  bM  "  the  Word 

of  the  liunt  bss  desired  to  place  HU  8bccblnah  apon  Zion." 

'  Always  (tm  UtT  i»  I  bav«  obMrvvU)  rendered  bjr  (be 
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appeared.  Thus  at  the  Exodus,  "  the  Lord  wert 
before"  the  Israelites  "  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloui 
.  .  .  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give  tiiem 
light.''  And  again  we  read,  that  this  pillar  "  wae 
a  cloud  and  darknesa "  to  the  Egyptians,  "  but  it 
g!ive  light  by  night"  to  the  Israelites,  But  in  the 
morning  watch  "  the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of 
the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  tire  and  of  the 
cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians:" 
i.  e.  as  Philo  (quoted  by  Patrick)  explains  it,  "  HiM 
fiery  appearance  of  the  Deity  shone  forth  fi-om  the 
cloud,"  and  by  its  amazing  brightness  confounded 
them.  So  too  in  the  Pirke  Eliezer  it  is  said, 
"  The  Blessed  God  appeared  in  His  glory  upon  the 
sea,  and  it  fled  back  ;"  with  which  Patrick  compares 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  16,  "The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  the 
w^aters  saw  thee;  they  were  afraid:"  where  tbe^ 
Targum  has,  "  They  saw  thy  Shechinah  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters."  In  Ex.  xix.  9,  "  the  Lord 
said  to  Closes,  Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick 
cloud,"  and  accordingly  in  ver.  16,  we  read  that 
"  a  thick  cloud  "  rested  "  upon  the  mount,"  and  in 
ver.  18,  that  "  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a 
smoke,  because  the  Loi-d  descended  upon  it  in  fire." 
And  this  is  further  explained,  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  where 
we  read  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  (i.  e.  as  A  ben 
Ezra  explains  it,  the  glory)  six  days."  But  upon 
the  seventh  day,  when  the  Lord  called  "  unto 
Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud,"  there  was  a 
bi°eaking  forth  of  the  glory  through  the  cloud,  for 
"  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  de- 
vouring fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  iu  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  Israel,"  ver.  17.  So  again  when 
God  as  it  were  took  possession  of  the  tabernacle  at 
its  fii-st  completion  (Ex.  xl.  34,  35),  "  the  cloud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congi-egation  (externally'),  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle  (within), 
and  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of 
the  congregation"  (rather,  of  meeting) ;  just  as  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (IK.  viii.  10, 
11),  "the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so 
that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  berause 
of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of  tlie  Lord  had  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  In  the  tabernacle,  however, 
as  in  the  Temple,  this  was  only  a  temporary  state 
of  things;  for  throughout  the  Books  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  we  find  Moses  constantly  entering 
into  the  tabernacle.  And  when  he  did  so,  the  cloud 
which  rested  over  it  externally,  dark  by  day,  and 
luminous  at  night  (Num.  ix.  15,  16),  came  down 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
Lord  talked  with  Moses  inside,  "  face  to  face,  as  • 
man  talketh  with  his  friend"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7-1 1). 
It  was  on  such  occasions  that  Moses  "  heard  the 
voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy  - 
seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  from 
between  the  two  cherubims"  (Num.  vii,  89 1,  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xxv.  22  ;  Lev.  xvi.  2.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  glory  was  habitually  seen 
either  by  .Moses  or  the  people.  Oocasionally,  how- 
ever, it  flashed  forth  fiom  the  cloud  which  con- 
cealed it;  as  Ex.  xvi.  7,  10;  I^v.  ix.  6.  23,  when 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appealed  unto  all  the 
people,"  according  to  a  previous  promise;  or  as 
Num.  xir.  10,  xri.  19,  42,  xx.  6,  suddenly,  to 
strike  turor  in  the  pcopU  in  their  rebellion.  '  The 


•  The  AraMc  eapreeslon.  corrwiwdlnt  to  the  Skttltiimk 
of  the  Targums,  Is  a  word  sUnUytiig  %M. 
'  la  Uebrtw,  "«  1U3 ;  In  ChaMsa^  "*  ^g^. 
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het  occusioo  on  which  the  glor^  of  the  Lord  ap- 
pwed  was  that  meutioned  in  Num.  xx.  6,  when 
they  were  in  Kadesh  in  the  40th  year  of  the  Kxodus, 
and  inurmured  for  want  of  water ;  and  the  last 
wpi  JS8  mention  of  the  cloud  as  visibly  present  over 
the  tabernacle  is  in  I)eut.  xxxi.  15,  just  before  the 
death  of  Moses.  The  cloud  had  not  been  men- 
tioned befoi«  since  the  second  year  of  the  Kxodus 
!Num.  x.  11,  34,  xii.  5,  10);  but  as  the  descrip- 
tion in  Num.  .x.  15-2.3 ;  Ex.  xl.  38,  relates  to  the 
whole  time  of*  their  wanderings  in  the  wildemess, 
we  may  conclude  that  at  all  events  the  cloud  visibly 
accompanied  them  through  all  the  migrations  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxziii.,  till  they  reached  the  plains 
of  Moab,  and  till  Moses  died.  From  this  time  we 
have  no  mention  whatever  in  the  history  either  of 
the  cloud,  or  of  the  glory,  or  of  the  voice  from  be- 
tween the  cherubim,  till  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  But  since  it  is  certain  that  the  Ark  was 
still  the  special  symbol  of  God's  presence  and  power 
(Josh,  iii.,  iv.,  vi. ;  1  Sam.  iv. ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  1  sqq.  ; 
compai-ed  with  Num.  x.  35;  Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  Ixxx.  1, 
xcix.  1),  and  since  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  iv.  4, 
21,  22;  2  Sam.  vi.  2;  Ps.  xcix.  7 ;  2  K.  xix.  15, 
seem  to  imply  the  continued  manifestation  of"  God's 
Presence  in  the  cloud  between  the  cherubims,  and 
that  Lev.  ivi.  2  seemed  to  promise  so  much,  and  that 
more  general  expressions,  such  as  Ps.  ix.  11,  cxxxii. 
7,  8, 13,  14,  Ixxvi.  2  ;  Is.  viii.  18,  &c.,  thus  acquire 
much  more  point,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that 
the  cloud  did  continue,  though  with  shorter  or  longer 
interruptions,  to  dwell  between  "  the  cherubims  of 
glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat,"  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Olives, 
Mount  of,  p.  629,  a.] 

The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Shechinah  are  not 
unfiiequent.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  Nativity,  the 
wonls,  "  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  " 
(Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of  "  the 
multitude  of  the  Heavenly  host,"  recall  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Divine  gloiy  on  Sinai,  when  "  He  shined 
forth  from  Paran,  and  came  with  ten  thousands  of 
saints"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17  ;  Acts 
vii.  53 ;  Heb.  ii.  2  ;  Ezek.  xliii.  2).  The  "  God  of 
glory"  (Acts  vii.  2,  55),  "  the  cherubims  of  glory  " 
( Heb.  ix.  5),  "  the  glory  "  (Rom.  ix.  4),  and  other 
like  passages,  are  distinct  references  to  the  mani- 
festations of  the  glory  in  the  0.  T.  When  we  read 
in  John  i.  14,  that  "  the  Woixl  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (^(TK^i'dxrev  iv  rifiuv),  and  we  be- 
held his  glory ;"  or  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  "  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me  e  ( ivta-KtiyuKxri 
in"  ifxf)  ;  or  in  Rev.  xxi.  3,  "  Behold  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with 
them  "  (ji  ffKTivri  rod  0«oC  .  .  .  Kol  ffKrjvdtaei  fxfr 
xuriv)  we  b.ave  not  only  references  to  the  She- 
ciiinah,  but  are  distinctly  taught  to  connect  it  with 
the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of  Messiah,  as 
type  with  antitype.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  constant  connexion  of  the  second  advent  with  a 
cloud,  or  clouds,  and  attendant  angels,  points  in  the 
same  direction  (Matt.  xxvi.  64  ;  Luke  xxi.  27  ; 
Acts  i.  9,  11 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8  ;  Rev.  i.  7). 

It  should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  at- 
tendance of  angels  is  usually  associated  with   the 

8  Thi*  expression  of  St.  Paul's  has  a  singnlar  resem- 
blance to  the  Rabbinical  saying,  that  of  eighty  pupils  of 
Ili'.lel  the  elder,  thirty  were  worthy  that  the  Shechinah 
thnuld  rtit  upon  them;  and  of  these  Jonathan  (aninor  of 
the  TsrgiUE)  was  tb«  first  (Wolf,  Sib  Ileb.  v.  U6»> 
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Shechmah.  These  are  most  fiequently  called  (Kt 
X.,  xi.)  cherubim;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Is.  vj. 
seraphim  (comp.  Hev,  iv.  7,  8).  In  Ex.  xiv.  19, 
"  the  angel  of  'Jod  "  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with 
the  cloud,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  the  descent  u|)on 
Sinai  is  described  as  being  "  with  ten  thousands  of 
saints"  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  5i.  The 
predominant  assoi-iation,  however,  is  with  the  che- 
rubim, of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on  the  mercy- 
seat  were  the  repi-esentation.  And  this  gives  force  to 
the  intei-pretation  that  has  been  put  upon  Gen.  iii. 
24,^  as  being  the  earliest  notice  of  the  Shechinah, 
under  the  symbol  of  a  pointed  flame,  dwelling 
between  the  cherubim,  and  constituting  that  local 
Presence  of  the  Lord  from  which  Cain  went  forth, 
and  before  which  the  worship  of  Adam  and  suc- 
ceeding patriarehs  was  performed  (see  Hale's  Cknj- 
nol.  ii.  94;  Smith's  Sacr.  Annal.  i.  173,  176-7). 
Parkhui-st  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  a  tabernacle 
containing  the  cherubim  and  the  glory  all  the  time 
from  Ad.im  to  Moses  (Heb.  Lex.  p.  623).  It  is, 
however,  pretty  certain  that  the  various  apixsir- 
ances  to  Abraham,  and  that  to  Moses  in  the  bush. 
were  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Majesty  similar 
to  those  later  ones  to  which  the  tenn  Shechinah  is 
applied  (see  especially  Acts  vii.  2).  For  further 
information  the  reader  is  i-eferred,  besides  the  works 
quoted  above,  to  the  ai tides  Cloud,  Ark,  Che- 
rub, to  Winer,  Realwb.  Cherubim  ;  to  Bishop 
Patrick's  Commentary ;  to  Buxtorf,  Hist.  Arc. 
Fiied.  cap.  xi. ;  and  to  Lowman,  On  the  She- 
chinah. [A.  C.  H,] 

SHED'EUR  (niNnB' :  ItZioip:  Alex. "ESioiJ/. 

in  Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10:  SedeOr).  The  father  of 
Elizur,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 
It  has  been  conjectured  {Zeitschr.  d.  Deut.  Morg. 
Oes.  XV.  8i)9)  that  the  name  is  compounded  of 
Shaddai. 

SHEEP.  The  well-known  domestic  animal 
which  from  the  earliest  period  has  contributed  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  Sheep  were  an  impoitant 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
of  Eastern  nations  generally.  The  tiist  mention  of 
sheep  occui-s  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  The  following  ai-e  the 
principal  Biblical  allusions  to  these  animals.  They 
were  used  m  the  sacrificial  oH'erings,  both  the  adult 
animal  (Ex.  xx.  24  ;  IK.  viii.  63  ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  33) 
and  the  lamb,  ^33 ,  t.  e.  "  a  male  from  one  to 

three  years  old,"  but  young  lambs  of  the  fii-st  year 
were  more  generally  used  in  the  oflerings  (see  Ex. 
xxix.  38;  Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6;  Num.  xxviii.  9,  &c.). 
No  lamb  under  eight  days  old  was  allowed  to  be 
killed  (Lev.  xxii.  27).     A  very  young  lamb  was 

called  n?t3,  tdleh  (see  1  Sam.  vii.  9;  Is.  Ixv.  25). 

Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an  important  article  of 
food  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  1  K.  i.  19,  iv.  23;  Ps. 
xlir.  11,  &c.).  The  wool  was  used  as  clothing 
(Lev.  xiii.  47;  Deut.  xxii.  11  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13; 
Job  xxxi.  20,  &c.)  [Wool.]  Trumpets  may  have 
been  made  of  the  horns  of  rams  (Josh.  vi.  4), 
though  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  this  passage 
is    generally    thought   to  be   incoiTect.       "  liams' 


•»  "  He  drove  out  the  man,  and  stationed  bis  Shechinal 
of  old  between  the  two  cherubim "  (JernsaL  Torgum): 

CnnSnTIN  ISC'*!  vHeb.  Bib.).    See  I  atrick  On  (J«% 

U1.M. 
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rioot  Qjtd  red"  were  used  as  a  corerint;  for 
Ibe  Ubenutrie  (Ex.  xiv.  5).  Sheep  and  lambs 
mre  soroetiraes  paid  as  tributj  (2  K.  iii.  4).  It  is 
T«ry  striking  to  notice  the  immense  numbers  of 
sh^vp  that  were  reared  in  PiUestine  in  Biblical 
jm.^:  see  for  instance  1  C'hr.  v.  21;  2  Chr.  xv. 
11,  ixi.  24;  2  K.  iii.  4;  Job  xlii.  12.  Especial 
mention  is  made  of  the  sheep  of  Bozrah  (Mic.  ii. 
12  ;  Is.  xxxir.  6)  in  the  land  of  Edom,  a  district 
well  suited  for  pasturing  sheep.  "  Bashan  and 
Gilead  "  are  also  mentioned  as  pastures  (Mic  vii. 
14).  **  Large  parts  of  Carmel,  Bashan,  and  Gilead," 
•ajs  Thomson  (  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  205), 
"  are  at  their  proper  seasons  aliye  with  countless 
flocks  "  (see  also  p.  331).  "  The  flocks  of  Kedar  " 
and  "  the  rams  of  Nebaloth,"  two  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  13)  that  settled  in  Arabia,  are  referred 
to  in  Is.  Ix.  7.  Sheep-shearing  is  alluded  to  Gen. 
xxxi.  19,  xxxviii.  13  ;  Deut.  xr.  19  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  4; 
Is.  liii.  7,  &c.  Sheep-d<^  were  employed  in  Biblical 
times,  as  is  evident  from  Job  xxx.  1,  "  the  dc^  of 
my  flock."  From  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
spoken  of  by  the  patriarch  it  is  clear,  as  Thomson 
( Uie  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  202)  well  observes, 
that  the  Oiiental  shepherd-dogs  were  very  diflei-ent 
animals  from  the  sheep-dogs  of  oar  own  land. 
The  existing  breed  are  described  as  being  "  a 
mean,  sinister,  ill-conditioned  generation,  which  are 
kept  at  a  distance,  kicked  about,  and  half-starved, 
with  nothing  noble  or  attractive  about  them." 
Th>'y  were,  however,  without  doubt  useful  to  the 
fchepherds,  more  especially  at  night,  in  keeping  off 
the  wild  beasts  that  prowled  about  the  hills  and 
valleys  (comp.  Theoc  Id.  v.  106).  Shepherds  in 
Palestine  and  the  East  generally  go  before  their 
flocks,  which  they  induce  to  follow  by  calling  to 
tliem  (comp.  John  x.  4;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20,  lixx.  1), 
though  they  also  drove  them  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13). 
[Shki'HERD.]  It  was  usual  amongst  the  ancient 
Jews  to  give  names  to  sheep  and  goats,  as  in 
Kii.'liiid  we  do  to  our  dairy  cattle  (see  John  x.  3). 
Th.s  practice  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Greekf 
(see  Theoc.  Id.  v.  103) : — 

Oiit  iwi  rat  ipvht  oCroi  o  Kufopot,  a  «  Kwatia ; 

The  following  quotation  from  HartJey's  Besearches 
in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  321,  is  so  strikingly 
iiliistiative  of  the  allusions  in  John  x.  1-16,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it :  "  Having  had 
my  attention  directed  last  night  to  the  words  in 
John  X.  3, 1  asked  my  man  if  it  wai  ii5«al  in  Greece 
to  give  names  to  the  sheep.  He  infoiroed  me  that 
it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the  shepherd 
when  he  called  them  by  their  names.  This  morn- 
ing I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of 
tliK  Pinark.  F.^-ising  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked 
the  shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  had  put  to 
tlie  servant,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer. 
I  then  bade  him  call  one  of  his  sheep.  He  did  so, 
and  .t  instantly  left  =ts  pasturage  and  its  com- 
f>aiiii)iis  and  ran  up  to  the  hands  of  the  shepherd 
n  itii  sii.'ns  of  pleasure  and  with  a  prompt  obedience 
v/hi.h  1  had  never  before  observed  in  any  other 
iicm.il.  It  is  also  true  in  this  country  that  *  a 
nraiii:2r  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
Uim.'  The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his 
shcop  wci«  still  wild  that  they  had  not  yet  learned 
th.;r  iiamw,  but  that  by  teaching  them  they  woukl 
all  iearu  them."  .See  also  Thomson  (p.  203):— 
"  The  thepheni  calls  sharply  from  time  to  tinae  to 
r-irJnd  the  sheep  of  his  presence ;  they  know  his 
roir«  and  folic  w  on ;  but  if  a  ctranger  call  tfaty 
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stop  short,  lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and  ii  it  ii 
repeated  they  turn  and  flee,  beciust,  they  know  not 
the  voice  of  a  stranger." 


BrcMl-tBlM  SbMp. 


The  common  sheep  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  the 
bi-oad-tail  (Oris  laticattdattts),  and  a  variety  of  the 
common  sheep  of  this  countiy  {Ovia  aries)  called  the 
Bidoween  according  to  Russell  {Aleppo,  ii.  p.  147). 
The  broad-tailed  kind  has  long  been  reared  in  Syiia. 
Aristotle,  who  lived  more  than  2000  years  ago, 
expressly  mentions  Syrian  sheep  with  taUs  a  cubit 
wide.  This  or  another  variety  of  the  species  is 
also  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113)  as  occurring 
in  Arabia.  The  fat  tail  of  the  sheep  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  Lev.  iii.  9,  vii.  3,  &c.,  as  the  fat  and 
the  whole  rump  that  was  to  be  taken  off  hard  by 
the  back-bone,  and  was  to  be  consumed  on  th« 
altar.     The  cooks  in  Syria  use  this  mass  of  &t 

I  instead  of  Arab  butter,  which  is  often  rancid  (se» 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  97). 

The  whole  passage  in  Gen.  xxx.  which  bears  on 
the  subject  of  Jacob's  stratagem  with  Laban's  sheep 
is  involved  in  considerable  perplexity,  and  Jacob  s 
conduct  in  this  matter  has  been  severely  and  un- 
compromisingly condemned  by  some  writers.  We 
touch  upon  the  question  briefly  in  its  zoological 
bearing.  It  is  altogether  impossible  to  account 
for  the  complete  success  which  attended  Jacob's 
device  of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the  ewes  and 
she-goats  as  they  came  to  drink  in  the  watering 
troughs,  on  natural  grounds.  The  Greek  fathers 
for  the  most  pert  ascribe  the  result  to  the  direct 
operation  of  the  Deity,  whereas  Jerome  and  the 
Latin  &thers  regard  it  as  a  mere  natural  opera- 
tioD  of  the  imagination,  adducing  as  illustrations 
in  point  various  devices  that  have  been  reiort«d 
to  bj  the  ancients  in  the  cases  of  mares,  asies, 
kc.  (see  Oppian,  Cyneg.  i,  327,  357 ;  Pliny,  N.  ff. 
vii.  iO,  and  the  passages  from  Quintilian,  Hippo* 
crates,  and  Galen,  as  cited  by  Jerome,  Grotius, 
and  Bochart).  Even  granting  the  general  truth  of 
these  instances,  and  acknowleaging  tLe  carious  effect 
which  peculiar  sights  by  the  power  of  the  ioMji- 
nation  do  occasionally  produce  in  the  fetus  of  muj 
animals,  yet  we  must  agree  with  the  Greek  fiUken 
and  ascribe  the  pi-oduction  of  Jacob's  spotted  »heep 
and  goats  to  Diviue  agency.  The  whole  questioa 
has  ben  earefully  considered  by  NiUhmana  (A* 
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Corylc  Jaoobi,  in  Thes.  Nov.  Theol.  Phil.  i.  202- 
20f  \  from  whom  we  quote  the  following  passage: 
'■  (fttemiir  itaque,  cum  Vossio  aliisque  piis  vins, 
Ulampecttdum  maginitionem  tantutn  fuisse  causam 
adpivantem,  ac  plus  in  hoc  negotio  diviuae  tribu- 
enduat  esse  virtuti,  quae  suo  concursu  sic  debilem 
causae  secundae  vim  adauiit  ut  quod  ea  sola  secun- 
dum naturam  praestare  non  valeiet  id  divina  bene- 
dictione  supra  naturam  praestaret ;"  and  then 
Nitschmann  cites  the  passage  in  Gea.  xxxi.  5-13, 
V'heie  Jacob  expressly  states  that  his  success  was 
due  to  Divine  interference ;  for  it  is  bard  to  be- 
lieve that  Jacob  is  here  uttering  nothing  but  a 
tissue  of  fal::ehoods,  which  appcare  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Kalisch  (J/ist.  and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  xxx. 
and  xxxi.),  who  represents  the  patriarch  as  "  un- 
blushingly  executing  frauds  suggested  by  his  fertile 
invention,  and  then  abasing  the  authority  of  God 
in  covering  or  justifying  them."  We  are  aware 
that  a  still  graver  ditliculty  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons  remains,  if  the  above  explanation  be  adopted ; 
but  we  have  no  other  alteiTiative,  for,  as  Patrick 
has  obseiTed,  "  let  any  shepherd  now  tiy  this 
device,  and  he  will  not  find  it  do  what  it  did  then 
by  a  Divine  operation."*  The  gi-eater  difficulty 
alluded  to  is  the  supposing  that  God  would  have 
directly  interfered  to  help  Jacob  to  act  fraudu- 
lently towards  his  uncle.  But  are  we  quite  sure 
that  there  was  any  fraud  fairly  called  such  in 
the  matter?  Had  Jacob  not  been  thus  aided,  he 
might  have  remained  the  dupe  of  Laban's  nig- 
gardly conduct  all  his  days.  He  had  served  his 
money-loving  uncle  faithfully  for  fourteen  yeai-s; 
Laban  confesses  his  cattle  had  increased  considerably 
under  Jacob's  management ;  but  all  the  return  he 
got  was  unfair  treatment  and  a  constant  desire  on 
the  part  of  Laban  to  strike  a  hard  baigain  with 
him  (Gen.  xxxi.  7).  God  vouchsafed  to  deliver 
Jacob  out  of  the  hands  of  his  hard  master,  and  to 
punish  Laban  for  his  cruelty,  which  He  did  by 
pointing  out  to  Jacob  how  he  could  secure  to  him- 
self large  flocks  and  abundant  cattle.  God  was  only 
helping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which  justly  belonged 
to  him,  but  which  Laban's  rapacity  refused  to 
grant.  "  Were  it  lawful,"  says  Stackhouse,  "  for 
any  private  person  to  make  reprisals,  the  injurious 
tieatment  Jacob  had  received  from  Laban,  loth  in 
imposing  a  wife  upon  him  and  prolonging  his  servi- 
tude without  wages,  was  enough  to  give  him  both 
the  provocation  and  the  privilege  to  do  so.  God 
Almighty,  however,  was  pleased  to  take  the  deter- 
mination of  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands." 
This  seems  to  us  the  best  way  of  understanding  this 
disputed  subject.^ 

The  following  Hebrew  words  occur  as  the  names 
of  sheep:— JnV,  PXV'  ^P^'  O'"  ^?j^'  »  collective 
noun  to  denote  "  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,"  to 
which  is  opposed  the  noun  of  unity,  HK',  "  a 
sheep "  or  "  a  goat,"  joined  to  a  masc,  where 
**  rams "  or  "  he-goats "  are  signified,  and  with  a 


"  None  of  the  Instances  cited  by  Jerome  and  others 
are  exact  parallels  with  that  in  question.  The  quotations 
adduced,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  speak  of 
painted  images  set  before  Spartan  women  inter  concipi- 
endum,  refer  to  cases  in  which  living  animals  themselves, 
and  not  reflections  of  inanimate  objects,  were  the  cause 
of  6ome  marked  peculiarity  i.-.  'he  fetus.  Eosenmiiller, 
however  (Schol.  in  loc.),  cites  Hastfeer  (De  lie  oviaria, 
Berman  version,  p.  17,  30.  43,  46,  41)  as  a  writer  by 
whom  the  contrary  opinion  is  cuu&itLecl.    We  have  been 
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fern,  when  "  ewes "  or  "  she-goats  "  are  meant, 
though  even  in  this  case  sometimes  to  a  iniiK.  (as 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  10)  :  7*K,  "  a  ram  ;"  ?n^,  "  a  ewsf* 
6^'3^  or  ^t^'^,  "a  iamb,"  or  rather  "  a  sheep  of  a 
year  old  or  abcve,"  opposed  to  11713,  "  a  sucking  or 
very  young  lamb ;"  13  is  anotlier  term  jpplied  to 
a  lamb  at  it  skips  (113)  in  the  pastuies. 

As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekness,  patience 
and  submission,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typ. 
tying  these  qualities  in  the  person  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  (Is.  liii.  7  ;  Acts  viii.  32,  &c.).  The  I'elation 
that  exists  between  Christ,  "  the  chief  Shepherd," 
and  His  members,  is  beautifully  compared  to  that 
which  in  the  East  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
shepherds  to  their  flocks  (see  Thomson,  T/ie  Lana 
and  the  Book,  p.  203).  [W,  H.] 

SHEEPGATE,  THE  (|N-Xn  IjJ^:  v  iriXri 

7)  •Kpo^ariK'f] :  porta  gregis").  One  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  1,  32; 
xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Meah  and 
the  chamber  of  the  conia-  (iii.  32,  1)  or  gate  of  thj 
guard-house  (xii.  39,  A.  V.  "  prison-gnte").  The 
latter  seems  to  have  been  at  the  angle  foi-med  by 
the  junction  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of  DarW 
with  tkit  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  proper,  having 
the  sheep-gate  on  the  north  of  it.  (See  the  diagram 
in  p.  1027,  vol.  i.)  According  to  the  view  taken 
in  the  article  Jeu!jo^LEM,  the  city  of  David  oc- 
cupied a  space  on  tho  mount  Moriah  about  coin- 
ciding with  that  betwoeu  the  south  wall  of  the 
platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram  es  Sheiif.  The  position  of  the 
sheep-gate  may  therefore  have  been  on  or  near  that 
of  the  Bah  el-Kattanin.  Bertheau  (Exeg.  Hand- 
hiKh,  on  Nehemiah,  144)  is  i-ight  in  placing  it  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city  and  on  the  north  of  the 
comer  ;  but  is  wrong  in  j)Licing  it  at  the  present 
St.  Stephen's  Gate,  since  no  wall  existed  nearly  so 
far  to  the  east  as  that,  till  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
[Jerusalem.] 

The  pool  which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  (John 
V.  2 ;  A.  V.  inaccurately  "  market ")  was  probably 
the  present  Hammdm  esh  Shefa.  [G.J 

SHEEP-MAEKET,  THE  (John  v.  2).  The 
word  "market"  is  an  interpolation  of  our  traiis- 
latoi-s,  pa-«ibly  after  Luther,  who  has  ScUafhans. 
The  words  of  the  original  are  eirl  Tfj  vpofiariK^, 
to  which  should  probably  be  supplied  not  market, 
but  gate,  iri(\^,  as  in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  pas- 
sages in  Nehsiniah  quoted  in  the  foregoing  article. 
The  Vulgate  connects  the  ■npo^ariK-fi  w't'h  tJie  ft- 
^v/jL^ilOpa,  a.nd  leads  Frobatica piscina  ;  while  the 
Syriac  omits  all  mention  of  the  sheep,  and  names 
only  a  "  place  of  baptism."  [G .] 

SHEHARIAH  {Tpm :     Soapfw  ;     Alex. 

Saapia  :  Sohoria).      A  Benjamite,  sou  of  Jeroham 
(1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

nnable  to  gain  access  to  this  work. 

b  We  have  considered  this  perplexing  question  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  generally  received  opiiiioTi  tti.it 
whole  account  is  the  work  of  one  a«d  the  same  anthorj 
at  the  same  time  we  must  allow  that  there  Is  strong  pro- 
bability that  those  portions  of  the  narrative  which  relat* 
to  Jacob's  Etratagem  with  the  "  peeled  rod*,"  are  attribnt- 
able,  not  to  the  Elohitlic  or  ancient  Bonree,  but  to  Ui: 
suppltmentary  Jehovistic  writer. 


SHEKEL 

SHEKEL.  In  a  fornin-  article  [MoxetI  a 
fbll  aero  lint  has  been  giren  of  the  coins  called 
ihrk«ls,  which  are  found  with  inscriptions  in  the 
Samaiitiin'  chai-acter;  so  that  the  present  article 
will  only  contain  notices  of  a  few  particulars  relat- 
j>g  to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  did  not  fall  within 
the  plan  of  the  fonner. 

It  majr,  in  the  first  plac«,  be  desirable  to 
mention,  that  although  some  shekels  are  found  with 
Hebi-ew  letters  instead  of  i«n)aritan,  these  are  un- 
doubteilly  all  forgeries.  It  is  the  more  needful  to 
roake  this  statement,  as  in  some  books  of  high 
reputation,  e.  g.  Walton's  Polyglot,  these  shekels 
are  engraved  as  if  they  were  genuine.  It  is  hai-dly 
neressary  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  may  have 
Idd  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  diffei-ence 
between  the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only  ; 
the  Hebrew  shekeb  are  much  larger  and  thinner 
than  the  .Samaritan,  so  that  a  pei'son  might  distin^ 
guish  them  merely  by  the  touch,  even  under  a 
covering. 

Our  attention  is,  in  the  next  place,  directed  to  the 
early  notices  of  these  shekels  in  Rabbinical  writers. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  )Iishna,  where  one 
of  the  treatise*  beai-s  the  title  of  "  ShekcUim"  or 
She'iels,  we  should  find  some  information  on  the 
siiliit'ct.  But  this  treatise,  being  devoted  to  the 
o'nM'ieration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  payment 
of  the  iialf-shekel  for  the  Temple,  is  of  coarse  use- 
less for  our  purpose. 

.Some  references  are  fnven  to  the  works  of  Rashi 
and  Maimonides  (contemporary  writers  of  the  12th 
century)  tor  intbi-mation  relative  to  shekels  and  the 
foims  of  Hebrew  lettere  in  ancient  times  ;  but  the 
noost  important  liabbinical  quotition  pven  by  Bayer 
is  that  from  Kamban,  i.  e.  Sabbi-Moses-Bar- 
Nachman,  who  lived  abont  the  commencement  of  the 
13th  century.  He  describes  a  shekel  which  he  had 
seen,  and  of  whi'.h  the  Cnthrf'r,^  read  the  inscrip- 
tion with  ease.  The  explanation  which  they  gave 
•f  the  inscription  was,  on  one  side :  Shekel  ha-She- 
kaliin,  "  the  shekel  of  shekels,"  and  on  the  other 
"  Jerusalem  the  Holy."  The  former  was  doubtless 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  usual  inscription  "  the 
shekel  of  Isi-ael ;"  but  the  ktter  corresponds  with 
the  inscription  on  our  shekels  (Bayer,  D«  Numis. 
p.  11  .  In  the  l«3th  century  R.  Azaiias  de  Rossi 
Btates  that  R.  Moae*  Basiila  had  arranged  a  Cuthaean, 
i.  e.  .Samaritan,  alphabet  from  coins,  and  R.  Moses 
Akskar  (of  whom  little  is  known)  is  quoted  by  Bayer 
as  having  read  in  some  Samaritan  coins,  "  in  such  a 
year  of  the  consoUtion  of  Israel,  iu  such  a  year  of 
suirh  a  king."  And  the  same  R.  Azarias  de  Roast 
(or  de  Adumim,  as  he  is  called  by  Bartolocd,  Bibl. 
Rabb.  vol.  IV,  p.  158),  in  his  W^V  1WD,  "  The 
Light  of  the  Eyes"  (not  Fona  Ocul"nnn,  as  Bayer 
translates  it,  which  would  require  I'VD,  not  ^1KD), 
discusses  the  Tiansfluvial  or  Samarit;in  letters,  and 
describes  a  shekel  of  Itrael  whiiJi  he  had  seen.  But 
the  most  important  passage  of  all  is  that  in  which 
this  writer  quotes  the  description  of  a  shekel  seen 
I-  l:amb.in  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  a.d.  1210.  He 
pves  tlie  inscriptions  as  above,  "  the  Shekel  of 
Shekels,"  and  "  Jerusalem  the  Holy  :"  but  he  also 

•  T!ie  character  nearly  membles  that  of  Samaritan 
MSS .  rltliu'^  it  to  not  qnlte  identical  with  It  Tbe 
H<  t.rew  and  UMsaritan  alphabets  appear  to  be  divcifant 
ntpnienuilvoi  of  aonie  older  fonn,  as  may  be  tnftrred 
rnmi  Mvcral  of  tbe  letten.  Thus  tbe  BM  and  seranri 
ktiirr  IcUcn  ore  evidmtly  idratical  In  tb 
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determines  the  weight,  which  he  makes  alout  ha^ 
an  ounce. 

We  fi.id,  therefore,  that  in  early  times  shekels 
were  known  to  the  Jewish  liabbis  with  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions,  corresponding  with  tho«e  now  foond 
(except  in  one  point,  which  is  proUibly  an  error), 
and  corresponding  with  them  in  weight.  These 
are  important  considerations  in  tracing  tie  his- 
tory of  this  coinage,  and  we  pass  on  now  to  the 
earliest  mention  of  these  shekels  by  Christian  writers. 
We  believe  tlwt  W.  Postell  is  the  first  Christian 
writer  who  saw  and  described  a  shekel.  He  was  a 
Parisian  traveller  who  visited  Jerusalem  early  in 
the  1 6th  century.  In  a  curious  work  published  by 
him  in  1538,  entitled  Alphabeivan  Dwodecim  Lin- 
guarum,  the  following  passage  occurs.  After  stating 
that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  was  the  original  form 
of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

"I  draw  this  inference  from  silver  coins  of  great 
antiquity,  which  I  found  among  the  Jews.  They 
set  such  store  by  them  that  I  could  not  get  one  of 
them  (not  otherwise  woi-th  a  quincunx)  for  two 
gold  pieces.  The  Jews  say  they  are  of  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  they  added  that,  hating  the  Sama- 
ritans as  they  do,  woi-se  than  dogs,  and  never 
speaking  to  them,  nothing  endears  these  coins  so 
much  to  them  as  the  consideration  that  these  cha- 
racters were  once  in  their  common  usage,  nature,  as 
it  were,  yearning  after  the  things  of  old.  They  say 
that  at  Jerusalem,  now  called  Chfis  or  Chussem- 
barich,  in  the  masonry  and  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  ruins,  these  coins  are  dug  up  daily."  • 

Postell  gives  a  very  bad  woodcut  of  one  of  these 
shekels,  but  the  inscription  is  correct.  He  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  letters  over  the  vase,  which 
soon  became  the  subject  of  a  discussion  among  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  tor  nearly  two 
centuries.  Their  attempts  to  explain  them  are  enu- 
merated by  Bayer  in  his  Treatise  De  Numis  He- 
braeo-Samaritanis,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  work  which  placed  the  explanation  of  these 
coins  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  But  it  would  obvi- 
ously be  useless  here  to  record  so  many  unsuc- 
cessful guesses  as  Bayer  enumerates.  The  work  of 
Bayer,  although  some  of  the  authors  nearly  solved 
the  problem,  called  forth  an  antagonist  in  Profissor 
Tychsen  of  Rostock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 
period.  Several  publications  passed  between  them 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  Tychsen 
gave  a  summary  of  his  objections  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet, entitled  0.  G.  Tychsen,  De  Ntmis  He- 
braicis  Diatribe,  qua  timul  ad  Nvperas  ill.  F.  P. 
Bayerii  Objectionet  respondetur  (Rostochii,  1791). 
His  first  position  is  — That  either  (1)  all  the 
coins,  whether  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions, are  &lse,  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they 
belong  to  Barcoceba — p.  6.  This  he  modifies 
slightly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise,  p. 
52-5.>,  where  he  states  it  to  be  his  conclusion  (1) 
that  the  Jews  had  no  coined  money  before  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  (2)  that  during  the  rebellion  of 
Barcoceba  (or  Barcotiba),  Samaritan  money  was 
coined  either  by  the  .Samaritans  to  please  the  Jews, 
or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samaritans,  and  that 
the  Samaritan  letters  were  uaad  in  order  to : 


the  \^  (5k<N)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  tlie  sane  M 
that  or  the  Samaritan ;  for  If  we  make  tbe  two  middii 
strokes  of  the  Samaritan  letter  coalMoe,  It  takes  tha 
Heivew  fofs^ 

k  ftalsU  s|)paafa  to  have  amagsd  •lU  SamailtaB  a> 
phabet  iMa  Ibeae  eoiM 
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the  coins  dctirrble  »s  amulets!  and  (3^,  that  tht 
coins  attributed  to  Simon  Miiccabaeus  belong  to  tins 
pei'iod.  Tychsen  has  quoted  some  curiou*  jvissages,' 
but  his  arguments  are  wholly  untenable.  In  the 
first  place,  no  numismatist  can  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness ot'  the  shekels  attributed  to  Simon  Maccibaeus, 
or  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  epoch  as 
the  coins  of  Barcoceba.  But  as  Tychsen  never  saw 
a  shekel,  he  was  not  a  competent  judge.  There  is 
another  consideration,  which,  if  further  demonstra- 
tion were  needed,  would  supply  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment. These  coins  were  first  made  known  to 
Europe  through  Postell,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  description  given  of  them  in 
Rabbinical  writers.  The  correspondence  of  the  newly- 
found  coins  with  the  earlier  description  is  almost 
demonstrative.  But  they  bear  such  undoubted 
mai-ks  of  genuineness,  that  no  judge  of  ancient  coins 
could  doubt  them  for  a  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
to  a  practical  eye,  those  with  Hebrew  inscriptions 
bear  undoubted  marks  of  spuriousness.'' 

Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins 
is  one  which  is  considered  to  represent  that  which 
was  called  Lulah  by  the  Jews.  This  term  was 
applied  (see  Maimon.  on  the  section  of  the  Mishna 
called  Rosk  Hashanah,  or  Commencement  of  the 
Year,  ch.  vii.  1,  and  the  Mishna  itself  in  Succah, 
riDID,  or  Booths,  ch.  iii.  1,  both  of  which  passages 
are  quoted  by  Bayer,  De  Num.  p.  129)  to  the 
branches  of  the  three  trees  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
40,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  Palm,  the  Myrtle, 
and  the  Willow.  These,  which  were  to  be  cairied 
by  the  Israelites  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  were 
usually  accompanied  by  the  fruit  of  the  Citron,  which 
is  also  found  in  this  representation.  Sometimes  two 
of  these  Lulabs  ai-e  found  together.  At  least  such 
is  the  explanation  given  by  some  authorities  of  the 
symbols  called  in  the  article  Money  by  the  name  of 
Sheaves.  The  subject  is  involved  in  much  diffi- 
culty and  obscurity,  and  we  speak  therefore  with 
some  hesitation  and  diffidence,  especially  as  expe- 
rienced numismatists  differ  in  their  explanations. 
This  explanation  is,  however,  adopted  by  Bayer 
{Be  Num.  p.  128,  219,  &c.),  and  by  Cavedoni 
{Bibl.  Num.  p.  31-32  of  the  German  translation, 
who  adds  refeiences  to  1  Mace.  iv.  59 ;  John  x.  22), 
as  he  considere  that  the  Lulah  was  in  use  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication  on  the  25th  day  of  the  9th  month 
as  well  as  at  that  of  Tabernacles.  He  also  refers  to 
2  Mace.  i.  18,  x.  6,  7,  where  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  described,  and  the  branches 
canned  by  the  worshippers  are  specified. 

The  symbol  on  the  Reverse  of  the  shekels,  repre- 
senting a  twig  with  three  buds,  appears  to  bear 
more  resemblance  to  the  buds  of  the  pom^i-anate 
than  to  any  other  plant. 


«  He  quotes,  e.  g.,  the  following  passage  from  the  Je- 
rusalem Talmud :  p  jij3  (nos^)  T1DK'  ynno 

ObrtD)  1?nO  13*K  N2''T13;  "I^'o'utlo"  (Samaritan) 
money,  like  that  of  Ben  Cuziba,  does  not  defile."  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is  not  very  obvious,  nor  does  Tychsen's  explana- 
tion appear  quite  satisfactory.  He  adds,  "  does  not  defile, 
If  useii  as  an  amulet"  We  should  rather  inquire  whether 
the  expression  may  not  have  some  relation  to  that  of 
"  defiling  the  hands,"  as  applied  to  the  canonical  books 
of  the  0.  T.  See  Ginsburg,  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs,  p.  3.  The  word  for  polluting  is  different,  but  the 
expressiufis  may  be  analogous.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  coins  are  often  perforated,  which  gives  countenance 
to  the  notion  that  they  were  used  as  amulets.  The  passage 
Is  from  the  division  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  entitled 
*Xy  TB'yO.  Jtcuuer  Sheni,  or  "  The  Second  Tithe." 
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The  foUowiny  li.'t  is  given  by  Cavedoni  ,'p.  11  of 
the  German  translation)  as  an  enumeration  of  aCi 
the  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  Simon  Macaibaeus. 

I.  Shekels  of  three  years,  with  the  mscription 
Shekel  Israel  on  the  Obverse  with  a  Vase,  over 
which  appears  (1)  an  Aleph  ;  (2)  the  letter  Shn 
Uith  a  Beth ;  (3)  the  letter  Shin  with  a  Gimel. 

R.  On  the  Reverse  is  the  twig  with  three  buds, 
and  the  inscription  Jerusalem  Kedushah  or  Hah- 
kedushah.' 

II.  The  same  as  the  above,  only  half  the  weight, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  word  'VH,  chdtsi,  "  a 
half."  These  occur  only  in  the  firet  and  second 
years. 

The  above  are  silver. 

III.  ^Vn  yaiK  naB',  ShSnath  Arb'a  Chihi. 
The  fouilh  year — a  half.  A  Citron  between  two 
Lulabs. 

R.  P'V  nhaib,  Legeullatk  Tsion,  "  Of  the  Li- 
beration of  Zion."  A  Palm-tree  between  two  baskets 
of  fruit 

IV.  yni  y3"IK  r\:^,  ShSnath  Arb'a,  Rebfa. 
The  fourth  year — a  fourth.     Two  Lulabs. 

R.  ])'')£  rhi<:b—as  before.  Citron-fruit. 

V.  yniX  njj?,  Shenath  Arb'a.  The  fourtli 
year.     Lulah  between  two  Citrons. 

R.  |V^f  n'?NJ^,  Legeullath  Tsion,  as  before. 

The  Vase  as  on  the  shekel  and  half-shekel. 

These  are  of  copper. 

The  other  coins  which  belong  to  this  series  have 
been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  article  Monky. 

In  the  course  of  1862  a  work  of  considerable 
impoi-tance  was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr.  M.  A. 
Levy,  entitled  Geschichte  der  Jvdischen  Miinzen.* 
It  appears  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  questions  relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage 
which  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  present 
volume.  There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which 
it  is  desirable  to  state  the  views  of  the  author, 
especially  as  he  quotes  coins  which  have  only 
become  known  lately.  Some  coins  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Revue  Numismatique  (1860,  p. 
260  seq.),  to  which  the  name  of  Eleazar  coins  has 
been  given.  A  coin  was  published  some  time  ago 
by  De  Saulcy  which  is  supposed  by  that  author  to 
be  a  counterfeit  coin.  It  is  scarcely  legible,  but  it 
appears  to  contain  the  name  Eleazar  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  During  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Eleazar  (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a 
priest,  and  Simon  Ben  Giora,  were  at  the  head  of 
large  factions.     It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that 


*  The  statement  here  made  will  not  be  disputed  by  any 
practical  niunismatist.  It  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Burgon,  of  the  British  Museum,  whose  know- 
ledge  and  skill  in  these  questions  was  known  tbrougliont 
Europe. 

•  The  spelling  varies  with  the  year.  The  shekel  of  the 
first  year  has  only  HtJ'np  DbCJ'n^  i  while  those  of  the 
second  and  third  years  have  the  fuller  form,  D*7{J*)^* 
nJJ'npri-  The  *  of  the  Jerusalem  Is  important  as  show- 
ing that  both  modes  of  spelling  were  in  use  at  the  samo 
time. 

'  From  the  time  of  Its  publication,  it  was  not  availablo 
for  the  article  Moket  ;  but  I  am  Indebted  to  the  anther 
of  that  article  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  b  jok.  I 
was,  however,  unable  to  procaie  it  until  the  article  St!v<ua 
was  in  tyye,-  H.  J.  R. 


RUELAH 

toaotj  KMj  hr>ve  been  struci  which  bore  fie  names 
of  both  th«e  lea'lei-s;  but  it  seems  scai^ly  pro- 
bable, as  iiicy  do  not  q>peai  to  hare  acted  ia  con- 
ceit. But  Ji  copper  coin  las  been  puUi«h«d  in 
the  Rcvne  Xwrnsin'tHqiie  which  undoubtedly  beare 
the  inscription  of  "  Eleaaar  the  priest."    Its  ty^ies 
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1.  A  vase  with  one  h.indle  and  the  inscription 
|iT12rt  "ITP/X,  "  Eleazar  the  priest,"  in  Sama- 
ritan lettei-s. 

K.  A  bunch  of  crapes  with  the  inscription 
6k1]K'^  n^KjS  nn  Nnae',  "year  one  of  the 
i-e«leniption  of  l.sniel." 
Some  silver  coins  also,  fii-st  published  by  Keichardt, 
bear  the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a 
palm-tiee,  but  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right. 
The  i-evei-se  bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as 
the  copper  coins. 

These  coins  are  attributed,  as  well  as  some  that 
bear  the  name  of  Simon  or  Simeon,  to  the  period 
of  this  Hrst  rebellion,  by  Dr.  Levy.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clejir  that  some  of  the  coins  bearing  similar 
inscription«  belong  to  the  period  of  Bar-cocab's 
i-el>eliioR  (or  Barcoceba's,  as  the  name  is  often 
spelt)  under  Hadrian,  because  they  are  stamped 
upon  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  predecessor.  The  work 
of  I)r.  Levy  will  be  found  veiy  useful  as  collecting 
together  notices  of  all  these  coins,  and  throwing 
out  very  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  attribution  ; 
but  we  must  still  look  to  further  researches  and 
fresh  collections  of  these  coins  for  full  satisfaction 
on  many  points.*  The  attribution  of  the  shekels 
and  h.tlf-shekels  to  Simon  JIaccabaeus  may  be  con- 
si'Iered  as  well  established,  and  several  of  the  other 
'••■ins  described  in  the  article  AIoxey  offer  no 
.  ounds  for  hesitation  or  doubt.  But  still  this 
»'ries  is  very  much  isoLited  from  other  classes  of 
coins,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  hardly  con-esponds 
in  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we  are 
oonsti-ained  fiom  the  existing  evidence  to  attribute 
the  coins.  We  must  therefore  still  look  for  further 
light  from  fiituie  inquiries.  Drawings  of  shekels 
ai«  given  in  the  article  Monet.  [H.  J.  K.] 

SHE'LAH(n^:    S7jA(6/[t:    Sela).      1.  The 

youneest  son  of  Judah  by  the  daughter  of  Shuah 
the  Canaaiiite,  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the 
SiiELASiTi'3  (Gen.  xxiviii.  5, 11,  14,  26,  xlvi.  12 ; 
Num.  ixvi.  20 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  iv.  21).  Some  of  his 
de»yndant8  are  enumerated  in  a  renuirkable  passage, 
1  Chr.  ir.  21-21^. 

2.  (n^B':  2aA«£:  SaU.)    The  proper  form  of 

name  of  Salah  the  son  of  ArphxTad  (1  Chr. 
18,  24). 

SHE'LANITES,  THE  (♦J^e'n  :  S  IvXuyi : 

Sel'iUtie).  The  descendants  of  Shelah  I  (Num. 
xxvi.  20). 

SHELEMI'AH  (n^P^C' :  2»A«/iiIa :  Alex. 
ifKtfjiias :  S>tlmi'is).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
wiic  imd  maiTied  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Kzra 
Kx)    X.  39).     Called  .Selemias  in  1  End.  ix.  34. 

2.  {^Kt/Jas;  Alex,  ^ttfiia:  Seiemiaa.)  The 
taUter  of  Hanani.ih  (Neh.  iii.  30),  who  amiste<l  in 
Tutoring  the  wall  of  Jeiiiaakim.     If  this  Hananiah 


Lc  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  i:i.  8,  Shtle- 
misih  was  one  of  the  priests  who  made  the  aacrcd 
pertumes  and  incense. 

3.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Neliemiah,  who  was 
made  one  of  the  treasurers  orer  the  ti-eaforits  of 
the  Levitical  tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

4.  The  father  of  Jehucal,  or  Jical,  in  the  tune 
of  Zedeki.ah  (Jer.  xixvii.  3). 

5.  The  tUther  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  tht  ward 
who  arrested  Jeremiah  i  Jpr.  xx.wii.  13).  In  Jer. 
xxxviii.  1,  his  name  apjieais  in  the  lengthened  form, 
like  the  following. 

6.  {^nV2b^:  2f\f fda.)  The  same  as  Meshb- 
LEMiAH  and  Shallcm  8  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14). 

7.  ' Selemiau.)  Another  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  41). 

8.  {'2(\ffiias ;  Alex.  'XctXofilas :  Selemia.')  An- 
cestor of  Jehudi  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  14). 

9.  (Om.  in  LXX.)  Son  of  Abdeel ;  one  of  thos« 
who  received  the  ordere  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baiiicb 
and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

SHELEPH  (fl^B*:  2aA«>;  Alei.  2aA€>  ; 
Saleph),  Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20.  The  second 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The  tribe  which 
sprang  fix)m  him  has  been  satisfactorily  identi- 
fied, both  in  modem  and  classical  times:  as  well 
as  the  district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him. 
It  has  been  shown  in  other  articles  [Arabia;  Jok- 
TAX,  &c.]  that  the  evidence  o(  Joktan's  coloniza- 
tion of  Southern  Arabia  is  indisputably  proved,  and 
that  it  has  received  the  assent  of  critics.  Sheleph 
is  found  where  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  him, 
in  the  district  {Mikhldf,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of 


the  Yemen  are  called  by  the  Arabs")  of  Sulaf  ( 
Mardsid,  s.  v.),   which  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Niebuhr's  SalHe  (Descr.  p.  215),  written  in  his 

map  Selfia.     He  gives  the  Arabic  JuaXam,  with  the 

vowels  probably  Sulafeeyeh.  Niebuhr  says  of  it, 
"  graiide  6tendue  de  pays  gouvernee  par  sept 
fkhechs:"  it  is  situate  in  N.  lat.  14°  30',  and 
about  60  miles  nearly  south  of  San%. 

Besides  this  geographical  trace  of  Sheleph.  we 
have  the  tiibe  of  Shelif  or  Shulaf,  of  which  the 
tirst  notice  appeared  ia  the  Zeitachrift  d.  Deutxh-n 
Jforgenlamiiaohtn  Geselltchaft,  xi.  153,  by  Dr. 
Osiander,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing information.  Yikoot  in  the  Moajam,  s.  v., 
says,  "  Es-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf  they  are  two  ancient 
tiibes  of  the  tribes  of  Yemen  ;  liishiim  Ibn-Kfoham- 
med  says  they  are  the  children  of  YuktiLn  Joktan; 
and  Yuktdn  was  the  son  of  Eber  the  son  of  Salah  the 
sou  of  Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah 
.  .  .  .  And  a  district  in  El-Yemen  is  named  alter 
the  Sulaf."  El-Kalkasauder  (in  the  British  Museum 
library)  says,  "  El-Sulaf,  called  also  I^ni-«-Silfiin, 
a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of  Kahtin  (Joktjui).  .  .  . 
The  name  of  their  &ther  has  remained  with  them, 
and  they  are  called  Es-Sulaf :  they  are  children  ol 
Es-Sulaf  son  of  Yuktin  who  is  Kahtan.  .  .  .  Ea- 
Sulaf  originally  signiHes  one  of  the  little  ones  of  the 
piirtridge,  and  i'^^iltan  is  its  plural :  the  tribe  vn» 
named  after  that  on  account  uf  translation."  YXk«xrt 


c  I°be  pasMce  from  the  Jerusalem  Talniuu.  quoted  In    Tjrchsra  "  to  pollute."  is  tnnalatad  hf  Um  '  Is  fay ' 
a  ;<  nner  note.  Is  cor.sideT(^  by  Or.  Levy  (}>.  127).  and  a  ,  *  rniac*  the  Utbr,"  wbicb  wcbm  ^•tHr. 
11fl»r«nt  explanation  given.     Tbe  word  tmnsUted  liy 
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iJao  UJ8  (s.  T.  Miintabik)  that  Kl-Miml»bik  was 
an  idol  bclontjing  to  Ks-Sulaf.  Finally,  wrordini; 
iothe  Aa/n/os  (and  the  L\tbh-^l-Lnbab,  cited  in  the 
Marisvi,  s.  v.),  Sulaf  was  a  bi-aiich-tribe  of  Dhu-1- 
l(ili5a;  [a  Himyeiit*  family  or  tribe  (CauKJn, 
i'sMi  i.  113),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later 
kin(r,  or  TubKta  of  that  name}. 

This  identification  is  conclusively  siitisfartory, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  Hazarmaveth 
(Hadramawt),  Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanite 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is 
strengthened,  if  further  evidence  were  required,  by 
the  classical  mention  of  the  "XaXairiivoi,  Salapeni, 
also  written  'AAoTrijvof,  Alapeni  (Ptol.  vi.  7). 
Bochart  puts  foi-ward  this  peojile,  with  rare  brevity. 
The  more  recent  i^esearches  in  Arabic  M>S.  have,  as 
we  have  shown,  confirmed  iu  this  instance  his 
theory  ;  for  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  point 
that  Ptolemy's  Salapeni  are  placed  by  him  in  N. 
lat.  22°.  [K.  S.  P.] 

SHE'LESH(B^B>:  SjXA^j:  Selles).   One  of 

tiie  sons  of  Helem  the  brother  of  Shamer  (1  Chr. 
yii.  35). 

SHEL'OMI(^oV:  ^^\flt.i'.  SaUmi).  Father 
of  Ahihud,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num. 
iMiv.  27). 

SHEL'OMITH  m^DI^C' :  ^aXw/ifle :  Salu- 
mith).  1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  She  had  married  an  Egyptian, 
and  their  son  was  stoned  for  blasphemy. 

2.  CSaXcoiJifOl :  Salomtth.)  The  daughter  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19). 

3.  {'Sa\ceixu0 ;  Alex.  liaKovfidO.)  Chief  of  the 
Izharites,  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  18).  He  is  called  SuELO- 
MOTH  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22. 

4.  (nipV;  A'm  n^b^EJ'  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25; 

rf)^^  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  26 ;  ri^O'^B'  in  1  Chr.  xxvi. 

28  :  SelemitKS.  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of 
Moses,  who  with  his  brethren  had  charge  of  the 
treasures  dedicated  for  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
David. 

5.  (ni»V:  -S'm  n^pV:  2oX«m'«  ;  Alex. 
'XoKoayidB  :  Salomtth).  A  Gershonite,  sonof  Shimei 
( 1  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  "  Shimei  "  is  probably  a  mistake,  as 
Shelomith  and  his  brothers  are  afterwaixis  described 
as  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Laadan,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Shimei,  and  the  sous  of  Shimei  are  then  enume- 
rated. 

6.  (n^OTB' :    5«Xj/uov0  ;    Alex.    ^aXttfiovd  : 

Selomith).  According  to  the  pi-esent  text,  the  sons 
of  Shelomith,  with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their 
head,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
10).  There  appeal's,  however,  to  be  an  omission, 
which  may  be  supplied  from  the  LXX.,  and  the 
true  reading  is  probably,  "  Of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah."  See  also  1  Esdr. 
viii.  36,  where  he  is  called  "  Assai.imoth  son  of 
Josaphias." 

SHEL'OMOTH  {n)d>f  .  :&a\ccntie  :  Scde- 
xnoth).  The  same  as  Shelomith  3  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
22). 

8HELU1IIEL  (^X"'»^K' :  SoAom'^A:  Sala- 
miei).     The  son  of  Zurisha'.lii,  and  prince  of  the 
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tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  tht  Exodus.  He  harf 
59,300  men  under  him  (Num.  i,  G,  ii.  12,  vii.  36 
41,  X.  It".  Ij  Judith  (viii.  1)  he  is  callei 
Samael. 

SUEM  ^Q^ :  2^Ai :  Sem).  The  eldest  son  ol 
Noah,  bom  (Gen.  v.  32)  when  his  father  had  at« 
tained  the  age  of  500  years.  He  was  98  yeari 
old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood. 
After  it,  he,  with  his  fatlier,  brothers,  sisters-in- 
law,  and  wife,  received  the  blessing  of  God  (ix.  1), 
and  entered  into  the  covenant.  Two  yeara  after- 
wards he  became  the  father  of  Arphaxad  (xi.  10), 
and  other  children  were  born  to  him  subsequently. 
With  the  help  of  his  brother  Japheth,  he  covered 
the  nakedness  of  their  father,  which  Canaan  and 
Ham  did  not  care  to  hide.  In  the  prophecy  of 
Noah  which  is  connected  with  this  incident  (ix. 
25-27),  the  first  blessing  falls  on  Shem.  He  died 
at  the  ;ige  of  600  years. 

Assuming  that  the  yeare  ascribed  to  the  patri- 
archs in  the  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  arc 
correct,  it  appeai-s  that  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first 
243  years  was  contemporary  with  Adam,  had  still 
nearly  100  years  of  his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem 
was  born.  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  9  years  married. 
There  are,  therefore,  but  two  links — Methuselah 
and  Shem — between  Adam  and  Isaac.  So  that  the 
early  recoi-ds  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man, 
which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  challenge  (apaii 
from  their  inspiration)  the  same  confidence  which 
is  readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the  hearer 
through  two  well-known  persons  between  himself 
and  the  original  chief  actor  in  the  events  related. 

There  is  no  chronological  improbability  in  that  an- 
cient Jewish  tradition  which  brings  Shem  and  Abm- 
hani  into  personal  conference.     [Mei.CHIZEDEK.] 

A  mist-ike  in  translating  x.  21,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  Septuagint,  and  is  followed  by  the  A.  V. 
and  Luther,  has  suggested  the  supposition  that 
Shem  was  younger  than  Japheth  fsee  A.  PfeifFen 
Opera,  p.  30).  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt  (se€ 
Kosenmiiller,  in  loc.,  with  whom  (Jesenius,  The- 
sawus,  p.  1433,  seems  to  agree)  that  the  translation 
ought  to  be,  according  to  grammatical  rule,  "  the 
elder  brother  of  Japheth."  In  the  six  places  (v.  32, 
V'.  10,  vii.  13,  ix.  18,  x.  1 ;  1  Chr.  i.  4)  where  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  ai"e  named  together,  precedence  is 
unifoiTnly  assigned  to  Shem.  In  ch.  x.  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  and  Japheth  are  enumerated  fii-st, 
possibly  because  the  sacred  historian,  regarding  the 
Shemitic  people  as  his  proper  subject,  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  to  disencumber  his  nan-ative  of  a 
digi-ession.  The  verse  v.  32  compared  with  xi.  10 
mjiy  be  fairly  understood  to  mean  that  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  were  born  after  their  father  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  500  years  ;  but  it  cannot  be  re.v 
sonably  infen-ed  from  thence  either  that  Shem  was 
the  second  sou,  or  that  they  were  all  bora  in  one 
year. 

The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Shem  fx.  21-31)  inteisects  the  por- 
tions of  Japheth  and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  .an  un- 
interrupted line  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Beginning  as  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity with  Lydia  (according  to  all  ancient  autho- 
rities, though  doubted  by  Michaelis;  see  Gesen 
Thes.  p.  745),  it  includes  Syria  (Aram),  ChaldiM 
(Arphaxad),  parts  of  Assyria  (Asshur),  of  Persij 
(Elam),  and  of  the  .Arabian  Peninfala  (Joktan, 
The  various  quest'ons  connected  with  the  diaper 
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itoD  of  the  Sheinitic  (--eople  are  dincasseJ  in  the 
wticle  Siir.MiTic  LANauAQES. 

The  «*rritude  of  Oaraan  under  Shem,  predicted  by 
Koah  (is.  26  i,  was  folf.lled  primarily  in  the  sub- 
Hig»tion  of  the  people  of  Palestine  f  Josh,  rxiii.  4, 
and  -2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8).  It  is  doubtful  whether  in 
rei-se  27  God  or  Japheth  is  mentioned  as  the 
dweller  in  the  tents  of  Shem :  in  the  fonner  sense 
the  verse  may  refer  to  the  special  pretence  of  God 
with  the  Jews,  and  to  the  descent  of  Christ  from 
them ;  or,  in  the  latter  senae,  to  the  occupation  of 
Palestine  and  adjacent  countries  by  the  Homans, 
and  spiritually  understood)  to  the  accession  of  the 
fJentiles  to  the  Church  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  6).  See  A. 
Pfeiricri  Opera,  p.  40  ;  Newton,  On  the  Prophecies, 
Di.<s.  i.  [W.  T.  B.J 

SIIEM'A  (jnS^ :  1a\iida  ;  Alex.  Sa/txaa  : 
Same).  One  of  the  towns  of  J  udah.  It  Liy  in  the 
rej;ion  of  the  south,  and  is  named  between  Amam 
and  MoLADAH  (Josh.  xv.  26).  In  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Simeon  selected  from  those  in  the  south 
c.t  Judah,  Sheba  takes  the  place  of  Shenrui,  probably 
i»y  an  error  of  ti-anscription  or  a  change  of  pix)- 
nunciation.  The  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr.  (ii. 
43,  4)  inform  us  that  Shema  originally  proceeded 
from  Hebron,  and  in  its  turn  colonized  Maon,  [G.] 

SHEM'A  (yOe> :  iofid :  Samma).  1.  A  Reu- 
benite,  ancestor  of  bela  (1  Chr.  r.  8). 

2.  {Sama.)  Son  of  Klpaal,  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  fathers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon  who 
drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13). 
Probably  the  same  as  SHiMilt. 

3.  {ianaias :  Semeit.)  One  of  those  who  stood 
at  Kzra's  right  hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
people  (Nch.  viii.  4).  Called  Sauuus,  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

SHEM'AAH  (nyOE':  'Atr/ii;  FA.  'Afii: 
Scanaa).  A  Benjaroite  of  Gibeah,  and  father  of 
Ahieter  and  Joash,  two  warriora  of  their  tribe  who 
joined  Divid  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  His  name 
is  written  with  the  article,  and  is  properly  "  Has- 
•hemaah."    The  margin  of  A.V.  gives  "  Hasmaah." 

8HEMAI'AH(n»yDB':  Ztafmias:  Semelaa). 
1.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Hehoboam.  When 
the  king  had  assembled  180,000  men  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  to  i-econquer  the  northern  kingdom  after 
its  revolt,  Shemaiah  was  commissioned  to  charge 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  war 
against  their  brethren  (1  K.  xii.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  2). 
iii<  Moond  and  last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was 
upon  th«  oocaiion  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt. 
Mis  mwige  waa  then  one  of  comfort,  to  a8sai°e  the 
princes  of  Judah  that  the  punishment  of  their 
idolatry  should  not  come  by  the  hand  of  Shishak 
(2  Chr.  xii.  5,  7).  This  event  is  in  the  order  of 
mi-mfivo  subsequent  to  the  first,  but  from  some 
!!•!  •  iiices  it  would  seem  to  have  occun-ed  before 
t(i>'  <ii~i  uption  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Compare  xii. 
1,  where  the  people  of  Kehoboam  are  called  **  Israel," 
and  xii.  5,  6  where  the  princes  are  called  indiifei> 
ently  "  of  Judah  "  and  '•  of  Israel."  He  wrote  a 
chronicle  containing  the  events  of  Hehoboam 's  reign 
(2  Chr.  xii.  l.'>).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  2  his  name  is 
given  in  the  lengthened  form  ^JTyOC 

2.  {iofidta:  Semeia,  Semaia.)  The  son  of 
Sbechauiah,  among  the  descendants  of  Zembfaabel 
(1  Chr.  iii.  22).  He  was  kwper  of  the  cast  gate  of 
the  city,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  restoring  the 
v^l'i   (Neh.  ill.  29).      Lord  A.  Hei-vej  {Qeneal. 
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p.  107)  prcT»ities  to  omit  the  words  at  the  begin- 
ning of  I  Chr.  ii.  22  as  spurious,  and  to  consider 
Shemaiah  identical  with  Shiuei  5,  the  brother  oi 
2^rubbabel. 

3.  ("iafuudi:  Samdla.)  Ancestor  of  Zixa,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  Per- 
haps the  same  as  Shiiiei  6. 

4.  (S«ft«t:  Samia.)  Son  of  Joel  a  Reabenite; 
perhaps  the  same  as  Sheiia  (1  Chr.  r.  4).  Sec 
Joel  5. 

5.  {lofieda:  Semda.)  Son  of  Haashub,  a  Me- 
rarite  Levite  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15),  and  had 
oversight  of  the  outward  bnsiness  of  the  house  of 
God. 

6.  (Xoftfa.)  Father  of  Obadiah,  or  Abda,  a 
Levite  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  is  elsewhere  called  Shammca 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

7.  (2c/ici,  Itixata ;  Alex.  'Otfuda,  ^/itla : 
Seineias.)  Son  of  Klizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  house 
in  the  reign  of  Da^-i.l  (I  Chr.  xv.  8,  11).  He  took 
part  in  the  ceremonial  with  which  the  king  brought 
the  Ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 

8.  CXofiatas ;  Alex.  2«m/xa/aj.)  A  Levite,  son 
of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  in  the  time  of  Etavid. 
He  registered  the  divisions  of  the  priests  by  lot  into 
twenty-four  orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 

9.  {^oifiaiai ;  Alex.  'Xc^xetas.)  The  eldest  son  of 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  He  and  his  brethren  and 
his  sons  were  gatekeepers  of  the  Temple  (I  Chr. 
xx\-i.  4,  6,  7). 

10.  (Alex.  5a/*€taj.)  A  descendant  of  Jedu- 
thnn  the  singer  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  and  the  reformation  of  the  service, 
and  with  Uzziel  represented  his  family  on  that 
occasion. 

11.  (Sonata;  Alex.  Xanatia:  Sanu^as.)  One 
of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  who  returned  in  the  second 
caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  Called  Sakaias 
in  1  Esdr.  viii.  39. 

12.  (2(fittas:  Semeias.)  One  of  the  "heads" 
whom  Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  river  of 
Ahava,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Levites  and 
ministers  for  the  Temple  from  "  the  place  Casiphia  " 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).   Called  Masman  in  1  Esdr.  Tii.43. 

13.  {^ficda:  Semeut.)  A  priest  of  the  fimiilr 
of  Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra  s 
bidding  (PIzr.  x.  21).  He  is  called  Sameius  iu 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

14.  (2a/uitaf :  Semdas.)  A  layman  of  Israel, 
sou  of  another  Harim,  who  also  had  married  a 
foreigner  (Ezr.  x.  31).  ('4illcd  Sabbeus  in  1  Eadr. 
ix.  32. 

16.  (2«/i«f.)  Son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehe- 
tabeel,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was 
bribed  by  Sanballat  and  his  confederates  to  frighten 
the  Jews  from  their  task  of  rebuilding  the  wall, 
and  to  put  Nehemiah  in  fear  (Neh.  vi.  10).  In  hi* 
assumed  terror  be  appears  to  have  shut  up  his 
house  and  to  hare  proposed  that  all  should  retir* 
into  the  Temple  and  dose  the  doors. 

16.  (3«mata,  Xtuias;  Alex.  i*ix*1as  in  Neh. 
xii. :  Semeia.)  The  head  of  a  priestly  house  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8). 
His  fiunily  wmt  up  with  Xerubbabel,  and  mre  r»> 
presented  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  by  Jebooathan  (Koh. 
xii.  6,  18).  Probably  the  same  who  is  msntiomJ 
again  in  Neh.  xii.  35. 

17.  {2a4tatat;  Alex.  laafiaXat.)  One  cf  t!u 
princes  of  J  udah  who  went  in  procession  witli  E>n 
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in  the  right  hnml  of  the  two  thanksgiving  com- 
panies who  celebmted  the  solemn  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jeiu.s;uom  (Neh.  xii.  34). 

18.  (Sojuoto.)  One  of  the  choir  who  took  part 
in  tlie  procession  with  which  the  dedication  of  the 
new  wail  of  Jerusalem  by  Ezra  was  accomp>nie<l 
(Neh.  xii.  ;^G).  He  appeai-s  to  have  been  a  Gershoii- 
ite  Levite,  and  descendant  of  Asaph,  for  reasons 
which  are  given  under  Mattaniah  2. 

10.  (Oio.  in  Vat.  MS. ;  Alex,  ^(fidas.)  A  pnest 
who  blew  a  trumpet  on  the  same  occasion  (Nell, 
xii.  42). 

20.  (2a/ua»aj:  Semeios.)  Shemaiah  the  Ne- 
helamite,  a  false  prophet  in  the  time  of  .Jeremiah. 
He  proplicsied  to  the  people  of  the  Captivity  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted  to  counteract  tlie 
influence  of  Jeremiah's  advice  that  they  should 
settle  quietly  in  the  iimd  of  their  exile,  build  houses, 
plant  vineyards,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  period 
of  their  return  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  His 
animosity  to  Jeremiah  exliibited  itself  in  the  more 
active  form  of  a  letter  to  the  high-priest  Zepha- 
niah,  urging  him  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
office,  and  lay  the  prophet  in  prison  and  in  the 
stocks.  The  letter  was  read  by  Zephaniah  to  Jere- 
miah, who  instantly  pronounced  the  message  of 
doom  against  Shemaiah  for  his  presumption,  that 
he  should  have  none  of  his  family  to  dwell  among 
the  people,  and  that  himself  should  not  live  to  see 
their  return  from  captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  24-32).  His 
name  is  written  in  ver.  24  in  the  lengthened  form 

21.  Ciafialas.)  A  Levite  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoshaphat,  who  was  sent  with  other  Levites,  ac- 
companied by  two  priests  and  some  of  the  piinces 
of  Judah,  to  teach  the  people  the  book  of  the  Law 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

22.  {2(fJ.fi:  Semdas)  One  of  the  Levites  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  whowtie  placed  in  the  cities 
of  the  priests  to  distribute  the  tithes  among  their 
brethreu  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

23.  (2o/ia(as.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
who  assisted  at  the  solemn  pas-sover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 
He  is  called  the  brother  of  Conaniah,  and  in  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12  we  find  Cononiah  and  Shimei  his  brother 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  chief  Levites ; 
but  if  Cononiah  and  Conaniah  are  the  names  of 
persons  and  n;t  of  families,  they  cannot  be  identical, 
nor  can  Shemaiah  be  the  same  as  Shimei,  who  lived 
at  least  eightv-five  yeai-s  before  him. 

24.  (Seniei.)  The  father  of  Urijah  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20% 

25.  (ifKe/xlas  ;¥ A.  :itifKlas:  Semeios.)  The 
father  of  Delaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).       (_W.  A.  W.] 

SHEMAErAH  (-innW:  ^afiapdta;  Alex. 
Safiapio:  Saiiiaria).  1.  Ouo  of  the  Benjamite 
wan-ioi-s,  "  helpei-s  of  the  battle,"  who  came  to  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5), 

2.  (nntDB':  lafiapla:  Samarias).  One  of  the 
family  of  Harim,  a  layman  of  Israel,  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  in  the'  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

3.  {Semeria.)  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  preceding  (Ezr. 
X.  41). 

faflEME'BER  (■I3N0B' :  ivnoP6p:  Sermber). 
King  of  Zeboim,  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sodom 
when  he  was  attacked  bv  the  north-easteni  invadere 
mder  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  The  Sam.  Text 
and  Version  give  "  Sheroebel." 


6HEMINITH 

8IIEM'EB(nDB':  2«mV:  Sonvr).  Theowii« 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  of  San  aria  was  liiilt 
(IK.  xvi.  24),  and  after  whom  it  w.t-*  oalle<l  S/to- 
ftteron  by  its  founder  Omri,  who  Ixmght  the  site  for 
two  silver  talents.  We  should  rather  have  expected 
that  the  name  of  the  city  would  have  l)een  Shimnm 
from  Shemer ;  for  SAomeron  would  have  been  tlit 
name  given  after  an  owner  Shomer.  This  latter 
form,  wliich  occurs  1  Chr.  vii.  32,  appeai-s  to  be 
that  adopted  by  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  who  reid 
S(jtncr  and  Shoinir  respectively ;  but  the  Vat.  M.'\ 
of  the  LXX.  retains  the  present  form  "  Shemer,' 
and  changes  the  name  of  the  city  io  J^f/xtpdy  or 
2«,a'?P<^v.  [W.  A.  W.] 

8HEM'IDA(J;T»B':  :ivfia4pavfiaplfji;  Alex. 
Itfupai  in  Josh. :  Semida).  A  son  of  Gilead,  and 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Shemidaites  (Num. 
xxvi.  32  ;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  Called  SliEMiDAH  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  19. 


SHEM'IDAH  (VTOB' :  2t,itp<i  :  Semida). 
The  same  as  Shemida  the  son  of  Gilead  (1  CI..', 
vii.  19). 

SHEMIDAITES,  THE  ('JTl'Dtrn  :   i  2u- 

^   •  T     ■    : 

fiaepl :  Semklaitae).  The  descendants  of  Shemida 
the  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32).  They  obtained 
their  lot  among  the  mde  children  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  2). 

SHEM'INITH  (n'3*!pB'n).    The  title  of  Ps. 

vi.  contains  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the  Temple   choir  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung.     "  To 
the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  upon  Sheminith," 
or  "  the  eighth,"  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it. 
A  similar  direction  is  found  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xii.  Tiie 
LXX.  in  both  passages  renders  inrtp  Trjs  oyS6i)s, 
and  the  Vulgate  pro  octaid.     The  Geneva  Version 
gives  "  upon  the  eighth  tune."     Referring  to  1  Chr. 
XV.  21,  we  find  certain  Levites  were  appointed  by 
David  to  play    "  with   hai-ps  on  the  Sheminith," 
which  the  Vulgate  renders  as  above,  and  the  LXX. 
by   a/xafffylO,    which    is  merely   a   corruption  of 
tiie  Hebrew.     The  Geneva  Veision  explains  in  the 
margin,    "  which  was  the  eighth  tune,  over  the 
which  he  that  was  the  most  excellent  had  charge." 
As  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  all  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  their 
musical   terais   are  necessarily  vague  and  contra- 
dictory.    With   respect   to  Sheminith,  most  Rab- 
binical writers,  as  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra,  follow  the 
Targum  on  the  Psalms  in  regarding  it  as  a  harp 
with  eight  stiings ;  but  this  has  no  foundation,  and 
depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of  1  Chr.  xv.  2 1 . 
Gesenius  f  Thea.  s.  v.  nX3)  says  it  denotes  the  bass, 
in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chr.  xv.  20),  which 
siofuiries  the  treble.    But  as  the  meaning  of  Alamoth 
itself  is  very  obscure,  we  cannot  make  use  of  it  for 
detei-mining  the  meaning  of  a  teim  which,  though 
distinct  from,  is  not  necessarily  contrasted  with  it. 
Others,   with  the   author  of  Shilte  Haggihborim, 
interpret  "  the  sheminith"  as  the  octave ;  but  then* 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  octave  as  underetood  by  our- 
selves.    On  comparing  the  manner  in  which  the 
word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  the  two  Psalms  already 
mentioned,  with  the  position  of  the  terms  Aijeletb 
Shahar,    Gittith,    Jonath-elem-rechokira,    &c.,    u: 
other  Psalms,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  in* 
itcatinc  the  melody  to  be  employed  by  tlie  sinvers, 
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it  seenia  most  probable  that  Sheminith  is  of  tlw 
aiine  kind,  aad  denotes  a  certain  air  known  as  the 
eighth,  or  a  ceilain  kef  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to 
t>e  sunjj.  Maurer  (Comm.  in  Ps.  vi.)  regards 
Sheminith  as  an  instrument  of  deep  tone  like  the 
violoncello,  while  Alamoth  he  compares  with  the 
violin ;  and  such  also  appears  to  be  the  view  taken 
by  Junius  and  Tremellius.  It  is  impossible  in  such 
a  case  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  most  probable 
conjectuie.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEttl'RAMOTH  (niOinpB' :  ^tutpofi^ ; 
Alex.  IttxipafxaO,  1  Chr.  iv.  18  ;  FA.  ^(/iftpofued, 
1  Chr.  XV.  18,  '.'0,  'XafiapifidiS,  1  Chr.  i\-i.  5 : 
SemiramotK).  1.  A  Levite  of  the  second  degree, 
appointed  to  play  with  a  psaltery  "on  Alamoth," 
in  the  choir  formed  by  David.  He  was  in  the  divi- 
sion which  Asaph  led  with  cymbals  (I  Chr.  xv.  18, 
20,  xvi.  5), 

2.  (2e/tip€m«5fl.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  who  was  sent  with  others  through  the 
cities  of  Juii.ih  to  teach  the  book  of  the  Law  to  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

SHEiimC  LANGUAGES  and  WRIT- 
ING. Introduction,  §§1-5. — 1.  The  expre*- 
•ions,  "  Shemitic  family,"  and  "  Shemitic  lan- 
guages," are  based,  as  is  well  known,  on  a  rcfereuce 
to  Gen.  X.  21  seqq.  [See  Shem.]  Subsequently, 
the  obvioua  inaccuiacy  of  the  expi-ession  has  led  to 
an  attempt  to  substitute  others,  such  as  Western 
.^•iatic,  or  Syit>-.\rabic — this  last  a  happily  chosen 
de~it.Ti.1t 'on.  as  bringing  at  once  before  us  the  two 
ni>'.;r;;pii;i^>l  extremes  of  this  family  of  Linguages. 
I'lUt  the  e;irl;er,  though  incorrect  one,  has  maintained 
its  gixiund :  and  for  purposes  of  convenience  we 
shall  continue  to  use  it* 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with  accuracy 
the  boundaries  of  the  aiiea,  occupied  by  the  trilies 
employinir  so-called  Shemitic  dialects.  Various  dis- 
tuibing  Ionises  led  to  fluctuations,  especially  (as  on  the 
Northern  .-ide;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  re>tless  ^ryan 
tribe*.  For  general  pui-poses,  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia may  be  taken  as  the  Noithem  boundary— the 
river  Tiin"is  and  the  ranges  beyond  it  as  tlie  Eastern 
— and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Levant,  an<l  oeiiain  portions 
of  Asia  Minor  as  the  Westem.  Within  the.<e  limits 
Hei  the  proper  home  of  the  Shemitic  fomily,  which 
has  exercised  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  histoiy  of 
Uk  world.     The  ai«a  named  may  aeem  small,  in 
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comp«ri''"n  with  the  wider  regions  occupied  by  Um 
Aryaj>  ktock.  But  its  geographical  position  ic 
respect  of  so  much  of  the  old  world — its  two  noble 
rivers,  alike  facilitating  foreign  and  internal  inter- 
courw — the  extent  of  seaboaitl  and  desert,  present- 
ing long  lines  of  protection  against  foreign  invasioo 
— have  proved  eminently  favourable  to  the  undis- 
tuibed  growth  and  development  of  this  family  of 
languages,  as  well  as  investing  some  branches  (at 
certain  periods  of  their  history)  with  very  oonaJer* 
able  influence  abroad.^ 

3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic  langnage-fkmily 
ure  to  be  found  in  use  in  the  following  localities 
within  the  area  named.  In  those  ordinarily  known 
as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria, 
there  prevailed  Aramaic  dialects  of  different  kinds, 
e.  g.  Biblical  Chaldaic — that  of  the  Targums  and 
of  the  Syriac  versions  of  Scripture — to  which  may 
be  added  other  varieties  of  the  same  stock — such 
as  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions — and  of  dif- 
ferent Sabian  fragments.  Along  the  SlediteiTanean 
seaboard,  and  among  the  triljes  settled  in  Canaan, 
must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  language  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  among  which 
were  interspersed  some  relics  of  that  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians. In  the  south,  amid  the  seclusion  of  Arabia, 
was  preserved  the  dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent 
period  so  widely  to  surpass  its  sisters  in  the  extent 
of  teiritory  over  which  it  is  spoken.  A  varietj 
allied  to  this  last,  is  found  to  have  been  domiciliated 
for  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia. 

In  addition  to  the  singular  tenacity  and  ezdu- 
siveness  of  the  Shemitic  character,  as  tending  to 
prcsei-ve  unaltered  the  main  featui-es  of  their  lan- 
guage, we  may  allow  a  good  deal  for  the  tolerably 
uiiitbrm  climate  of  theii  geogi-aphical  locations. 
But  (as  compai-ed  witli  variations  from  the  parent 
stock  in  the  Japhetian  family),  in  the  case  of  the 
Shemitic,  the  adherence  to  the  original  type  is  very 
remarkable.  Turn  where  we  will,  fioni  whatever 
causes  springing,  the  same  tenacity  is  discernible — 
whether  we  look  to  the  simple  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
wilderness — the  fierce  and  rapacious  inhabitants  ol 
mountain  regions — the  crafbmen  of  cities,  the  tiller: 
of  the  soil,  or  the  tratlickei-s  in  distant  marts  and 
havens.* 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Professor  H. 
Miiller's  late  volume  On  the  Science  of  Language 
(p.  381) — a  volume  equally  remarkable  for  r»> 
search,  fidelity,  and  graphic  description  :— 


unrxALOoiCAi,  Table  or  tbk  Samiric  Fajcilt  or  Lakocaom. 


DuIpcU  of  Arabic 
▲lubaiic .     .     . 

TIht  Je»-»     .     . 


Neo-4;niac 


Dead  Languaets.  Clattet. 

.    Ethlopic J  Arabic,  or  ..  c 

,     Himyaritic  IniicrtptluDii 5  Southern.  S 

/  Biblical  Hebrew ,  Hebraic.  | 

{Sunariun  Dentatench \      *"  ^ 

(Ou-thaginian-PfaoenlcUn  InscripUom J  Middle.  .^ 

,  Cbaldee.  Uaaan.  Talmud.  Tarsum.  Biblical  Chaldee  .     .     .  i  Annaic.  ^ 

,  \  Syriac  (Peshlto,  2nd  cent,  a.d.) \      nr  R 

I  Cuneiform  InacrlpUoDs  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  .     .     .     .  '  Northern.  )  j 


Kw  enquiiie?  would  be  more  interesting,  were 
•ulKciently  tnistwortliy  means  at  hand,  than  that 
into  the  origimU  Sh<-mitic  dialect,  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Aramaio  was — not  only  in  the  first  m- 

*  **  La  denoniiniition  de  (teiUqnes  ne  pent  avoir  d1n- 
n>nvrnt<'nl,  du  nionicnt  qa'on  la  prvnd  comme  one  simple 
apppllation  coiivcniioiinelle  et  que  Ton  s'eal  expik|u4 
•ur  OF  qaVllo  mifennede  profaadtoefit  Inexact"  (Renan, 
Hill.  (jtn.  du  iMngum  S*mUiq%u»,  1. 3).  EogUah  icholar* 
hate  lately  aduplrd,  from  the  Frendi.  the  fonn 
*  SfontUc ; "    but    there  It   no  rcMon  why  wt  ihor.ld 


stance,  but  more  long  and  widely  than  we  ordinarily 
suppose— the  principal  means  of  interoonunntiicatioa 
•BDong  all  tribes  of  Shemitic  origin,  with  the  excep- 
tioa  perhaps  d*  those  of  the  Arabian  pnintuk.  Tim 


abandoB  the  Bebrsw  soand  beoaaia  the  neneh  flad  the 
prennnelatlM  aiflcaH. 

k  Berthsaa.  ta  Henof^  Aat-JtacydqMic.  v.  «». 
613 ;  rsrst,  /,i>rfsmii(li  *m  Armmttmltm  MUm*.  i\. 

•  Sehols,  JWaWhay  *i  dot  X  n.  OMn.  lasj.  ti<u 
rrnt,  Utoftb.  Ml.  30, 31 
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)istonca!  l)0()ks  of  the  Old  Testamriit  show  plainly, 
that  between  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  and  the  vio 
tni-ies  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  many  causes  led  to  the 
s^fension  of  the  Aramaic,  to  the  restriction  of  pure 
Utbrew.  But  there  is  much  that  is  pwbable  in 
the  notion  held  by  more  tlian  one  scholar,  that  the 
spoken  dialect  of  the  Shemitic  tribes  extenutl  to 
Arabia  (in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history) 
closely  resembled,  or  was  in  fact  a  better  variety  of 
Aramaic.  This  notion  is  coiToborated  by  the  traces 
still  discernible  in  the  Scriptures  of  Aramaisms,  where 
the  language  (as  in  poetical  fragments)  would  seem 
to  have  been  preserved  in  a  fonn  most  nearly  re- 
sembling its  original  one:*  and  also  from  the  re- 
eemlt Lances  which  may  be  detected  between  the 
Aramaic  and  the  earliest  monument  of  Arabic 
speech — the  Himyaritic  fragments.* 

4.  The  history  of  the  Shemitic  people  tells  us  of 
various  movements  undertaken  by  them,  but  sup- 
plies no  remarkable  instances  of  their  assimilating. 
Though  cairying  with  them  their  language,  insti- 
tutions, and  habits,  they  aie  not  found  to  have 
struck  root,  but  remained  strangers  and  exotics  in 
several  instances,  passing  away  without  traces  of 
their  occupancy.  So  late  as  the  times  of  Augustine, 
a  dialect,  derived  from  the  old  Phoenician  settlers, 
was  spoken  in  some  of  the  more  remote  districts  of 
Roman  Africa.  But  no  traces  remained  of  the 
power,  or  arts  of  the  former  loitls  of  sea  and 
knd,  from  whom  these  fragments  were  inherited. 
Equally  striking  is  the  absence  of  results,  from 
the  occupation  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  countries  by 
the  victorious  annies  of  Islam.  The  centuries  since 
elapsed  prove  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  vo- 
cation of  the  Arab  bi-anch  of  the  Shemitic  family  was 
not  to  leaven  the  nations  whom  their  firet  onset 
laid  prostrate.  They  brought  nothing  with  them 
but  their  own  stern,  subjective,  unsocial  religion. 
They  borrowed  many  intellectual  treasures  from 
the  conquered  nations,  yet  were  these  never  fully 
engrarbtd  upon  the  alien  Shemitic  nature,  but  re- 
mained, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
only  external  adjuncts  and  ornaments.  And  the 
.s:ime  inveterate  isolation  still  chaiacterizes  tribes  of 
the  race,  when  on  new  soil. 

5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Shemitic  character 
will  be  found  to  have  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  their  liier«ture.  Indeed,  accordance  is 
seldom  more  close,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Shemitic 
race  (where  not  checked  by  external  causes ,.  between 
the  generic  type  of  thought,  and  its  outwai*d  ex- 
pression. Like  other  languages,  this  one  is  mainly 
resolvable  into  monosyllabic  primitives.  These,  as 
far  as  they  may  be  traced  by  reseaixh  and  analysis, 
carry  us  back  to  the  early  times,  when  the  broad 
line  of  separation,  to  which  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed,  was  not  yet  drawn  between  the 
Japhetian  and  the  Shemitic  languages.  Instances  of 
tliis  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  sequel,  but 
subsequent  reseai'ches  have  amply  confirmed  the 
substance  of  Halhed's  prediction  of  the  ultimate  re- 


<>  "  Un  autre  fait,  non  moins  digne  de  remarque,  c'eet 
I'analogie  frappante  qu'ont  t(jutes  ces  irreguiarites  pro- 
vinclales  avcc  rArameen.  II  scmble  que,  mSine  avant  la 
cistivite,  le  patois  populalre  se  rapprochait  beauconp  de 
>«.'tte  langue,  en  sorte  qu'il  nous  est  malnteoant  impoe- 
sible  de  separer  biea  nettement.  dans  le  styic  de  certains 
ecrlta,  cequi  appartient  au  dialects  populatro.  oa  au  patois 
du  royaume  d'lsrael,  ou  a  I'lnflnence  des  temps  de  la 
captlvite."  "  II  est  h  renjarquer,  du  reste,  que  les  langues 
ccmitlqces  different  tnoins  dans  ia  boucie  du  peuple  que 
fans  les  livres"  (Renan    i.  141    143;   nai  alec  Fiirst, 


cognition  of  the  afTuiitieR  l>etween  Sans^it  (  =  the 
Indo-GeiTaaJi  r  jamily)  and  Arabic  (  =  the  Shcciticj 
"  in  the  main  groMudwork  of  language,  in  mcac- 
syllables,  in  the  names  of  numbei-s,  and  the  ap- 
pellations of  such  things,  as  wouia  be  fint  di»» 
criminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization."' 

These  monosyllabic  primitives  may  still  be  traced 
in  particles,  and  woixls  least  expcsed  to  the  ordinaiy 
causes  of  variation.  But  differences  are  obsen'abit 
in  the  principal  parts  of  speech — the  veib  and  the 
noun.  Secondaiy  notions,  and  those  of  relation,  are 
grouped  round  the  primary  ones  of  meiming  in  a 
single  word,  susceptible  of  vaiious  internal  changes 
acooi'diug  to  the  j)articular  requirement.  Hence, 
in  the  Shemitic  tiimily,  the  prominence  oi formation, 
and  that  mainly  internal  (or  contained  within  the 
root  foi-m).  By  such  instrumentality  are  expressed 
the  differences  between  noun  and  verb,  adjective 
and  substantive.  This  mechanism,  within  certain 
limits,  invests  the  Shemitic  languages  with  consi- 
derable freshness  and  shai-pness  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  this  language-family  does  not  (for 
higher  purposes)  possess  distinct  powers  of  expression 
equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  Japhetian  family. 
Another  leading  peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  lan- 
guages, is  the  al»ence  (save  in  the  case  of  proper 
names)  of  compound  words — to  which  the  sister 
family  is  indebted  for  so  much  life  and  variety.  In 
the  Shemitic  family — iigglutination,  not  logical  se- 
quence— independent  roots,  not  compound  appro- 
priate derivations  from  the  same  root,  are  used  to 
express  respectively  a  train  of  thought,  or  different 
modifications  of  a  pirticular  notion.  Logical  se- 
quence is  replaced  by  simple  mateiial  sequence. 

Both  language-families  are  full  of  life ;  but  the 
life  of  the  Japhetian  is  organic — of  the  Shemitic,  au 
aggi-egate  of  units.  The  one  looks  around  to  l>e 
taught,  and  pauses  to  g-ather  up  its  lessons  mto 
form  and  shape:  the  other  contains  a  lore  within 
itself,  and  pours  out  its  thoughts  and  fancies  as 
they  ariseJ! 

§§6-13. — Hebrew  Lakguage. — Period  of 
Growth. 

6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a  branch  of  the  so- 
called  Shemitic  family,  extending  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  South-Western  Asia.  The  development  and 
culture  of  this  latter  will  be  found  to  have  been 
considerably  influenced  by  the  situation  or  fortunes 
of  its  different  districts.  In  the  north  (or  Aram, 
under  which  designation  are  comprehended  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia),  and  under  a  climate  par- 
tially cold  and  ungenial — in  the  close  proximity  of 
tribes  of  a  ditferent  origin,  not  unfrequently  masters 
by  conquest— the  Shemitic  dialect  became  in  places 
harsher,  and  its  general  character  less  pure  and  dis- 
tinct. Towards  the  south,  opposite  causes  contri- 
buted to  maintain  the  language  in  its  purity.  In 
Arabia,  presei-ved  by  many  causes  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, the  language  maintained  more  euphony 
and    delicacy,    and    exhibited    gi-eater   variety    of 


LeArpeb.  }{  3,  4,  3,  11). 

•  Hoffmann,  Gramm.  Syr.  p.  5-6 ;  Scholz,  1  p.  41,  ?, 
p.  8-9;  Gesenius.  Uhrgtbdtide  (1817),  p.  194-6;  Fttrst, 
l^ehrgeb.  }}4,  14  ;  Rawllnson,  Journal  of  Asiatic  Sonety, 
XV.  233. 

f  Halhed's  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Languagt,  '778. 
quoted  In  Delltzsch,  Jtiurun,  p.  113;  Ftirst,  I^thrytt 
Zwtitfir  Hanpttheil. 

g  Ewald,  Gramm.  d.  A.  T.  1833,  i-?  PertbefU.  Il 
Henog,  V.  611,  12;  Reuss,  Ibid.  598,  6C0,  Viauuc,  Auds 
Orientakf,  387. 
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Wtnt  Mid  oonstniction.  A  reference  to  the  map 
will  Mire  to  explain  this — lyioff  ns  did  Judaea  be- 
iivwii  Ai-am  Hiid  Aiiibia,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
lh«*  Hebrew  race,  with  the  exception  ofCanaanite 
<ind  Phoenician  tribes.  Of  the  language  of  these  last 
few  distinctive  remains  have  hitherto  been  brought 
■o  light*"  But  its  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Terachite  settlers  is  beyond  all  doubt,  both  in 
the  cas«  of  the  Hamite  tribes,  and  of  the  Philistine 
tribes,  another  branch  of  the  same  stock. 

Originally,  the  language  of  the  Hebrews  pi-e- 
ienteil  more  affinities  with  the  Aramaic,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  family  accounts,  which  bring 
the  Patriarchs  fixjm  the  N.E., — more  dii-ectly  from 
northern  Mesopotamia.  In  consequence  of  vicinity, 
as  waa  to  be  anticipated,  many  features  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Ai-abic  may  be  traced ;  but  subse- 
quently, tlie  Hebrew  language  will  be  found  to 
have  followed  an  independent  ooui-se  of  growth  and 
development. 

7.  Two  questions,  in  dii-ect  connexion  with  the 
early  movements  of  the  ancestors  of  the  subsequent 
Hebrew  nation,  have  been  discuKPd  with  gieat 
earnestness  by  many  writei-s — the  first  bearing  on 
the  causes  which  set  the  Terachite  family  in  motion 
towai-ds  the  south  and  west ;  the  second,  on  the 
origin  and  language  of  the  tribes  in  possession  of 
Caniuin  at  the  arrival  of  Abi-aham. 

In  Gen.  x.  and  xi.  we  are  told  of  five  sons  of 
Shem — Elam,  Asshur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram. 
The  last  of  these  (or  rather  the  peoples  descended 
from  him)  will  be  considei-ed  subsequently.  The 
fourth  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  the  prc^enitor 
(or  the  collective  apjiellation)  of  the  tribes  which 
originally  occupied  Cana.-m  and  the  so-called  Shemitic 
regions  to  the  south.  Of  the  remaining  three,  the 
tribes  descended  fiom  Elam  and  called  by  his  name 
were  probably  subjugated  at  an  early  period,  for  in 
Gen.  xiv.  mention  is  made  of  the  headship  of  an 
anti-Tei-achite  league  being  vested  in  the  king  of 
Elam,  Chedorlaomer,  whose  name  points  to  a 
Cusliite  origin.  Whether  Shemitic  occupation  was 
succeeded  at  once  (in  the  case  of  Elam  'j  by 
Aryan,  or  whether  a  Cushite  (Hamite)  domination 
intervened,  cannot  now  be  decided.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  second,  Asshur,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
on  the  showing  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  11),  that 
his  descendantii  were  disturbed  in  their  home  by 
the  advance  of  the  clearly  traceable  Cushite  stream 
of  population  flowing  upwards  on  a  return  course 
through  Arabia,  where  plain  marks  are  to  be  found 
of  its  presence.^  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
•trongly  miuked  diffierences  existing  between  the 
Shemitic  and  Cushite  (  =  Hamite)  races  in  habits 
and  thought,"  and  the  manifestation  of  God's  wrath 
left  on  record,  we  can  well  understand  an  uneasiness 
and  a  desire  of  removal  among  the  Shemitic  popula- 
tion of  tlie  plains  by  the  river.  Scripture  only  tells 
us  tiat,  led  in  a  way  which  they  knew  not,  chosen 
Shemitic  wanderers  of  the  li?i«)ge  of  Arphaxad 
)  wt  forth  on  the  journey  fraught  with  such  enduring 
luences  to  the  history  of  the  world,  as  re- 

^  "  The  name  of  their  country,  flt^^'B  b  tb*  land  of 
I  V  V  ; 

LfBunlgraUun.-poInU  to  the  fact  that  the  PhiUsttnei  did 

Eaotn»«}  -Mllneof  coast  Dvm  the  Interior  at  all  evenu" 

|(9Mar(.  Jitv.  Ixxvtil.  172). 

The  word  I-^Um  is  simply  the  pronundalloa.  aooord- 
')  the  arsuu  of  Wentem  Asia,  of  Iran  ~  AlTTama  ^ 
.  na.    Kenan,  1.41,  on  the  authority  of  BotBonf  and 

}U.  MUIIct;   J.  Ci.  MUllcr,  K.  K  xiv.  333;   RawUiMOD, 

I  J«vr%al  (/  Atialic  Society,  xv  as. 


corded  in  Saipture,  in  its  second  stage  of  pro- 
gress. There  is  at  least  nothing  unreasonable  ia 
the  thought,  that  the  movement  of  Terah  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (if  modem  scholarship  is  right  in 
the  locality  seJected)  was  caused  by  Divine  sugges- 
tion, acting  on  a  mind  ill  at  ease  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cushite  thought  and  habits.  It  may  be 
that  the  active  cause  of  the  movement  recoi-ded  in 
Gen.  xi.  31  was  a  renewed  manifestation  of  the 
One  True  God,  the  influences  of  which  were  to  be 
stamped  on  all  that  was  of  Israel,  and  not  least 
palpably  on  its  language  in  its  purity  and  pi-oj)er 
development.  The  leading  psulicukrs  of  that  me- 
morable journey  are  preserved  to  us  in  Scripture, 
which  is  also  distinct  upon  the  feet,  that  the  new 
com»rs  and  the  earlier  settlers  in  Canaan  found 
no  difficulty  in  convei^ing.  Indeed,  neither  at  the 
first  entrance  of  Terachites,  nor  at  the  return  of 
their  descendants  atter  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
this  respect  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  numerous 
tribes  of  either  Shemitic  or  Hamitic  origin  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Scripture.  But,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  very  great  difference  of  opinion  is  to  be 
found,  and  very  much  leained  discussion  has  taken 
place,  as  to  whether  the  Terachite  adopted  the 
language  of  the  earlier  settlere,  or  established 
their  own  in  its  place.  The  latter  alternative  ii 
hardly  probable,  although  for  a  long  time,  and 
among  the  eai'lier  writere  on  Biblical  subjects,  it 
was  maintained  with  great  earnestness — Walton, 
for  example,  holding  the  advanced  knowledge  and 
civilization  of  the  Terachite  immigration  in  all  im- 
portant paiiiculai's.  It  may  be  doubted,  with  a 
writer  of  the  present  day,"  whether  this  is  a  sound 
line  of  reasoning,  and  whether  "  this  conti-ast  be- 
tween the  inferiority  of  the  chosen  people  in  all 
secular  advantages,  and  their  pre-eminence  in  re- 
ligious privileges,"  is  not  **  an  argument  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  by  a  Christian 
advocate."  The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  iuiy  groat  early  amount  of  civilization, 
being  built  necessarily  on  closer  intercoui-se  with 
the  surrounding  peoples,  would  have  tended  to 
retard  rather  than  promote  the  object  for  which 
that  people  was  chosen.  The  probability  is,  that  a 
great  original  similarity  existing  between  the  dia- 
lects of  the  actual  possessore  of  the  countiy  in  their 
various  localities,  and  that  of  the  immigrants,  tlie 
latter  were  less  likely  to  impart  than  to  borrow 
from  their  more  advanced  neighbours. 

On  what  grounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity  of 
the  dialect  of  the  Terachites,  to  that  of  the  occu- 
pants at  tlie  time  of  their  immigration,  t«  be  ex- 
plained ?  Of  the  origin  of  its  earliest  occupants, 
known  to  us  in  the  sacred  records  by  the  mys- 
terious and  boding  names  of  Nephilim,  Zamsum- 
roim,  and  the  like,  and  of  whose  probable  Titanic 
size  traces  have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent 
travellera,  history  records  nothing  certain.  Some 
assert  that  no  reliable  traces  of  Shemitic  language 

k  Kenan,  1.  34,  31%  31S  }  Spiegel,  in  Hentog,  x.  3S5-6. 

>  Oompare  Uen.  xl.  6  with  Qen.  xvUi.  30,  and  not*  1, 
Kawlinstm,  J.  A.  S.  xt.  331.  Does  the  coneirorm  orlfea- 
RTsphy  Iiab-ll  at" the  gate  of  Qod,"  point  to  the  aet  o( 
Titanic  audacity  recorded  In  Oen.r  and  la  the  ponlik- 
ment  recorded  In  the  coafteioa  expreased  In  a  nhfltti 
wordoflUiMbedsouur?  Quattemtre,  tUtai^m  0* Jlife»% 

113,  1S4. 

>  Bishop  of  SU  UiTlds'  Later  to  Ike  Sn.  Jt,'  William 
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are  to  be  found  tiortk  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
claim  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  a 
Japhetian  origin.  Othera  aliirm  the  descent  of  these 
•arlT  tribes  from  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  and 
their  migration  from  "  Lydia  to  Arabia  Petraea  and 
the  southern  borders  of  Palestine.""  But  these 
must  ha\  e  disappeared  at  an  early  period,  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  them  in  Gen.  x.,  and  their 
remains  being  only  alluded  to  in  references  to  the 
tribes  which,  under  a  well-known  designation,  we 
find  in  occupation  of  Palestine  on  the  return  from 
EgTV*.. 

i,  Auoiher  view  is  that  put  forward  by  our  coun- 
tryman liiiwlinson,  and  shared  by  other  scholars. 
"  Either  from  ancient  monuments,  or  from  tra- 
dition, or  from  the  dialects  now  spoken  by  their 
descendants,  we  are  authorised  to  infer  that  at  some 
very  i-eraote  period,  before  the  rise  of  the  Shemitic 
or  Arian  nations,  a  great  Scythic"  (  =  Hamitic) 
"  population  must  have  ovei-spread  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  less 
dissimilar  in  their  vocabulary,  but  possessing  in 
common  certain  organic  characteristics  of  grammar 
and  construction."  V 

And  this  statement  would  appear,  in  its  lead- 
ing features,  to  be  historically  sound.  As  was  to 
be  anticipated,  both  from  its  importance  and  from 
its  extreme  obscurity,  few  subjects  connected  with 
Biblical  antiquities  have  been  more  warmly  dis- 
cussed than  the  origin  of  the  Canannitish  occupants 
of  Palestine.  Looking  to  the  authoritative  records 
'^Gen.  ix.  18,  x.  6,  15-20)  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of 
these  tribes."!  Nor  can  the  singular  accordances  dis- 
cernible between  the  language  of  these  Canaanitish 
(  =  Hamitic)  occupants,  and  the  Shemitic  ramily 
be  justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  former.  "  If  we  examine  the  invaluable 
ethnography  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  shall  find 
that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem,  and 
therefore  a  relationship  between  his  descendants  and 
the  Shemitic  mitions  fully  recognised,  the  Hamites 
are  described  as  those  who  previously  occupied  the 
different  countries  into  which  the  Aramaean  race 
afterwai-ds  forced  their  way.  Thus  Scripture  (Gen. 
x.  seqq.)  attributes  to  the  race  of  Ham  not  only  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Canann,  with  its  wealthy 
and  civilised  communities  on  the  coast,  but  also  the 
mighty  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  rich 
kingdoms  of  Slieba  and  Havilah  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  the  wonderful  realm  of  Egypt.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe — indeed  in  some  cases  the  proof 
amounts  to  demonstration — that  all  these  Hamitic 
nations  spoke  languages  which  differed  only  dialec- 
tically  from  those  of  the  Syro-Arabic  family."  ' 

9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relation- 
ship discernible  among  the  e<»rly  Noachidae  is  that 
of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  art  of  writing 
among  the  Shemites,  the  branch  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned.  Our  limits  preclude  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  many  theories  by  which  the  stu- 
dent is  still  bewildered :  the  question  would  seem 
to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Terachite  branch  of  the 


•  Renan,  i.  45,  107;  Arnold,  In  Herzog,  viiL  310,  11; 
firabam,  Cambridge  Essays,  1858. 

P  Kawlinson,  J.  of  A.  S.  xv.  230,  232. 

1  "  All  the  Oannaiiltes  were,  I  am  satisfied,  Scyths;  and 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Syria  retained  the'"-  distinctive  ethnic 
character  until  quite  a  late  period  of  nistory.  Aci-ordlng 
to  the  Inscriptions,  the  Khctta  or  Hittitcs  were  the  domi- 
nant ScythUui  race  fro»  the  earliest  times."  lUwUiuiOi;, 
/,  A.  S.  XT.  230. 


Shemitic  stock,  did  they  acquire  the  ai-*,  of  writing 
from  the  Phoenicians,  or  Egyptians,  or  Assyriaiu 
—or  was  it  evolved  fi-om  given  eltment*  among 
themselves  ? 

But  while  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  Shemitic  writing  is  as  yet  involved  in  obscurity, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  indelible  influ- 
ence was  exercised  by  Egypt  upon  the  Terachit« 
branch  in  this  jiarticiilar.  The  languj^e  of  Egypt 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  this  theory,  tor.  iu 
the  opinion  of  most  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
the  Egjrptian  language  may  claim  an  Asiatic,  and 
indeed  a  Shemitic  origin.  Nor  can  the  changes 
wrought  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Hyksos,  instead 
of  the  Egyptians.  These  people,  when  scattered  after 
their  long  sojourn,  doubtless  carried  with  them  many 
traces  and  ivsults  of  the  superior  culture  of  Egypt ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  thoy  aui  be 
considered  in  any  way  as  instructors  of  the  Te- 
rachites.  The  claim,  so  long  acquiesced  in,  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  this  respect,  has  been  set  aside  on 
distinct  grounds.  What  was  the  precise  amount  of 
cultivation,  in  respect  of  the  art  of  writing,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Terachites  at  the  immigration  or  at 
their  removal  to  Egypt,  we  cannot  now  tell — pro- 
bably but  limited,  when  estimated  by  their  social 
position.  But  the  Exodus  found  them  possessed  ot 
that  priceless  treasure,  the  germ  of  the  alphabet  of 
the  civilised  world,  built  on  a  pure  Shemitic  basis, 
but  modified  by  Egyptian  culture.  "  Theie  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  phonetic  signs  are  subsequent  to 
the  objective  and  determinative  hieroglyphics,  and 
showing  as  they  do  a  much  higher  power  of  ab- 
straction, they  must  be  considered  as  infinitely  more 
valuable  contributions  to  the  art  of  writing.  But 
the  Egyptians  have  confen-ed  a  still  greater  boon 
on  the  world,  if  their  hieroglj-phics  were  to  any 
extent  the  origin  of  the  Shemitic,  which  has  fonnev.: 
the  basis  of  almost  every  known  system  of  letters 
The  long  continuance  of  a  pictorial  and  figurative 
system  of  writing  among  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
low,  and,  after  all,  imperfect  syllabarium,  must  be 
refen'ed  to  the  same  source  as  their  pictoiial  and 
figurative  representation  of  their  idea  of  the  Deity  ; 
just  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  early  adoption  by  the 
people  of  Israel  of  an  alphabet  properly  so  called 
must  be  regarded  as  one  among  many  proofs  which 
they  gave  of  their  powers  of  abstraction,  and  con- 
sequently of  their  fitness  for  a  more  spiritual  wor- 
ship." » 

10.  Between  the  dialects  of  Aram  and  Arabia,  that 
of  the  Terachites  occupied  a  middle  place — superior 
to  the  first,  as  being  the  language  in  which  are 
preserved  to  us  the  inspired  outpourings  of  so  many 
great  prophets  and  p)ets — wise,  learned,  and  elo- 
quent—and difterent  from  the  second  (which  does 
not  appear  in  history  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period)  in  its  antique  simplicity  and  majesty. 

The  dialect,  which  we  are  now  considering,  has 
been  oixlinarily  designated  as  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
rather  than  of  the  Israelites,  apparently  foi'  the  fol- 
lowing i-easons.  The  appellation  Hebi-ew  is  of  old 
standing,  but  h.TS  no  reference  to  the  history  of  the 


'  QuarUrly  Rev.  Ixxvili.  1^3.  See  a  qootation  in  J.  A.  S. 
XV.  238,  on  the  corruption  of  manners  flowing  from  the 
advanced  civilization  of  the  Hamites. 

•  Q.  Ji.  Ixxviil.  156 ;  Ewald,  Gesck.  i.  472-4T4 ;  Hoff- 
mann, Gramm.  Syriac.  pp.  60-62;  Leyrcr,  Henog,  xlv, 
353,  359 ;  Lppsius,  Zirei  AbhamUungen,  39.  40,  86,  65 
J.  G.  MUller,  in  Herzog,  xiv.  232 ;  Rawiinson,  J.  A  S.  xv 
222,  226,  230;  Saalschiilz,  Zur  GeschiclUe  d.  Budtiiuben 
tchrift,  f  }6,  17. 18  :  VaiJuuger,  in  Herzog,  xt  302. 
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|»0}i]e,  as  oonnacted  with  its  glories  or  eminence, 
whik  that  of  Ismel  i»  uound  up  with  its  historical 
frrHiideur.  The  people  is  aildresseil  as  Israel  \>j 
their  priests  and  prophets,  on  solema  occasions, 
#hile  bjr  foreigners  they  ai«  designated  as  Hrbrews 
(Jen.  il.  15),  and  indeed  by  some  of  their  own 
airly  writers,  where  no  point  is  raised  in  connec- 
*'on  with  their  religion  (Uen.  xliii.  32  ;  Ex.  xxi.  2  ; 
ISam.xiii.  3,  7,xiv.  21).  It  was  long  assumed  that 
their  designation  (D*"|3y  =oi  rfpirai)  had  reference 

t>  Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abrakim.  More  probably 
it  should  be  regarded  as  designating  all  the  Shemitic- 
speaking  tribes,  which  had  migrated  to  the  south 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  in  that 
case,  might  have  been  applied  bj  the  eai-lier  inha- 
bitants of  Canaan.  But  in  either  case,  the  tei-m 
*•  Hebrews"  would  comprise  all  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  and  their  language  therefore  should  be 
designated  as  the  Hebrew,  in  accordance  with  the 
moi-e  usual  name  of  the  people.  "  The  language 
of  Canaan "  is  used  instead  (Is.  xix.  18),  but  in 
this  passage  the  country  of  Canaan  is  conti-asted 
with  that  of  Egypt.  The  expression  "  the  Jews' 
language"  (Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13 j  applies  merely  to 
the  dialect  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  all  proba- 
bility, more  widely  used  after  the  fiUl  of  Samaiia. 

11.  Many  causes,  all  obvious  and  intelligible, 
combine  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any 
tbi-mal  or  detached  account  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
anterior  to  its  assuming  a  written  shape.  But 
various  reasons  occur  to  render  difficult,  even  within 
this  latter  period,  such  a  reliable  history  of  the 
Hebrew  Uuiguage  as  befits  the  exceeding  interest  of 
the  subject.  In  the  fii-st  place,  Teiy  little  has  come 
down  to  us,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
tensive and  diveisified  literature.  Wheie  the  facts 
requisite  for  a  judgment  ai-e  so  limited,  any  attempt 
of  the  kind  is  likely  to  misleail,  as  being  built  on 
speculations,  erecting  into  characteiistics  of  an  entire 
period  what  may  be  simply  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author,  or  incidental  to  his  subject  or  style.  Again, 
attempts  at  a  philological  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language  will  be  much  impeded  by  the  fact — tliat 
the  chronological  order  of  the  extant  Scriptures  is 
not  in  all  instiuces  cle:i.' — and  that  the  history  of 
tlie  Hebrew  nation  from  its  settlement  to  the  7th 
century  B.C.  is  without  changes  or  progress  of  the 
marked  and  prominent  nature  i^uired  for  a  satis- 
tactory  critical  judgment.  Unlike  languages  of  the 
.liphctian  stock,  such  as  tlie  Greek  or  German, 
the  Hebrew  language,  like  all  her  Shemitic  sisters, 
is  firm  and  hard  as  from  a  mould — not  suscep- 
tible of  change.  In  addition  to  these  chaiticteristics 
of  their  langusge,  the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken 
were  of  a  retired  and  exclusive  cast,  and,  for  a  long 
tiiDe,  exempt  from  foreign  sway.  The  dialects  also 
ot'  the  few  contci-minous  tribes,  witii  whom  they 
hiid  any  intercourse,  were  allied  closely  with  their 
own. 

The  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are  des- 
titute of  anv  important  changes  in  language,  during 
the  period  t;om  Mos«s  to  the  Captivity.  A  certain 
irtid  intelligible  amount  of  progre!«,  but  no  con- 
siderable or  I  emaj  kiilile  dilfi-rence  (according  to  ooe 
school),  is  really  observable  in  the  language  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Kuth, 
Snmuel,  the  Kings,  the  Paalms,  or  the  prophecies  of 

>  M.  Mflller,  aeime$  ^Language.  61*9 ■  •  tnoA  in- 
(tractive  poMice.  Fonter,  Voiee  qf  Itrad,  n.  "  Vfeles 
•ucta,  WM  una  Jetxt  sum  ertten  mal  In  den  Dcnkmllnn 
Icr  msadoDiachoii  Wiiucil  bcgegnrt,  mag  wohl  UMr 


Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Joel,  Micah,  N;umni,  HaUtk- 
kuk,  and  Jeremiah — widely  separated  from  each 
other  by  time  as  are  many  of  these  writings. 
Grammars  and  lexicons  are  confidently  referred 
to,  as  supplying  abundant  evidence  of  unchanged 
materials  and  fashioning;  and  foreign  words,  when 
occurring,  are  easily  to  be  recognized  under  their 
Shemitic  dress,  or  their  introduction  as  easily  to  be 
explained. 

At  the  first  sight,  and  to  modem  judgment, 
much  of  this  appears  strange,  and  possibly  untenable. 
But  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  sought  in 
the  unbroken  residence  of  the  Hebrew  pet  pie,  with- 
out removal  or  molestation — a  feature  of  history 
not  unexpected  or  surprising  in  the  case  of  a  people, 
preseiTed  by  Providence  simply  as  the  guardians  of 
a  sacred  deposit  of  truth,  not  yet  ripe  for  publica- 
tion. An  additional  illustration  of  the  immunity 
from  change,  is  to  be  drawn  fiom  the  history  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Shemitic  stock.  The 
Aramaic  dialect,  as  used  by  various  writers  for 
eleven  hundred  years,  although  inferior  to  the 
Hebrew  in  many  respects,  is  almost  without 
change,  and  not  essentially  difTerent  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  And  the  Arabic  language, 
subsequently  to  its  second  birth,  in  connexion  with 
Mahometanism,  will  be  found  to  pi^sent  the  same 
phenomena. 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjecture, 
to  assume  as  not  impossible,  the  formation  of  a 
sacred  language  among  the  chosen  people,  at  so 
marked  a  period  of  their  histoiy  as  that  of  Moses? 
Every  argument  leads  to  a  belief,  that  the  popular 
dialect  of  the  Hebrews  from  a  very  early  period  was 
deeply  tinged  with  Ammaic,  and  that  it  continued 
so.  But  there  is  surely  nothing  unlikely  or  incon- 
sistent in  the  notion  that  he  who  was  '*  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  should  have  beea 
taught  to  introduce  a  sacred  language,  akin,  but 
superior  to  the  eveiy-day  dialect  of  his  people — 
the  property  of  the  rulers,  and  which  subsequent 
writers  should  t>«  guided  to  copy.  Such  a  lan- 
guage would  be  the  sacred  and  learned  one — tliat 
of  the  few, — and  no  clearer  proof  of  the  limitetl  hold 
exercised  by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  the  oi-diuarr 
language  of  the  people  can  be  required  than  its 
rapid  withdrawal,  alter  the  Captivity,  before  a 
language  composed  of  dialects  hitherto  disregarded, 
but  still  living  in  popular  use.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "  literary  dialects,  or  wha*  are  commonly 
called  classical  languages,  pay  for  their  tcmjwrary 
gieatness  by  inevitable  decay. '  "  If  later  in  history 
we  meet  with  a  new  body  of  stationary  language 
forming  or  formed,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  tribu- 
taries were  those  rivulets  which  for  a  time  were 
almost  lost  to  our  sight."  * 

1 3.  A  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  hei« 
with  reference  to  some  leading  lir.;nii»tic  pecu- 
liarities in  diflei-ent  books  of  the  0.  T.  For  onli- 
nary  putpotes  the  old  division  into  tlie  golden  and 
silver  ages  is  sufficient.  A  detaile>l  list  of  peculi- 
arities  oMcnrable  in  the  Pentateuch  (without,  how- 
ever, destroying  its  dose  similarity  to  other  O.  T. 
writings)  is  given  by  Scholz,  divided  under  lexical, 
grammatical,  and  sjntactical  heads.  With  the  style 
of  the  Pentateuch  (as  might  be  expected)  that  of 
Joshua  veij  closely  oorrespoods.  The  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  mixed  de> 

lem.  sber  duuls  coeist  sua  dom  Dnnkal  im  Valk» 
tpncbe.  dlr>  UbersU  relcber  hi  »U  die  iltri 
UecttlmlUU."    Reus*.  In  HorMg.  v.  TuT 
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Bceut,  so  prevalent  at  tlie  time  of  the  restoration, 
makes  strongly  against  the  assei-tcd  late  ongin  of 
tlie  liodk  of  Kuth,  in  which  it  csinnot  be  traced. 
But  (with  which  we  are  at  present  concemed)  the 
style  ])oints  to  an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Ara- 
onaisnis  lieing  probably  reli<!s  of  the  popular  dia- 
lect." The  same  linguistic  peculiaiities  ai«  observ- 
able (among  other  merits  of  style)  in  the  Books  of 
Samuel." 

The  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  contain  many 
as!<erted  Aramaisms,  which  have  been  pleaded  in 
supjwrt  of  a  late  origin  of  these  two  poems.  In 
the  rase  of  the  first,  it  is  argued  (on  the  other  side) 
that  these  peculiiirities  are  not  to  be  considered  so 
much  poetical  ornaments  as  ordinary  expressions 
and  usages  of  the  eaily  Hebrew  language,  affected 
necessiirily  to  a  ceitain  extent  by  intercoui-se  with 
neighbouring  tribes.  And  the  asseiied  want  of 
study  and  polish,  in  the  diction  of  this  book,  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  As  respects  the  Book  of 
Kcclesiastes  the  case  is  more  obscure,  as  in  many 
instances  the  peculiarities  of  style  seem  rather  re- 
ferable to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  history,  than  to  an  Aramaic  origin.  But 
our  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literature  is  too 
limited  to  allow  the  fonnation  of  a  positive  opinion 
on  the  subject,  in  opposition  to  that  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity .y  In  addition  to  roughnesses  of  diction, 
growing  probably  out  of  the  same  cause — close  in- 
tercoiu'se  with  the  people — so-called  Aramaisms  are 
to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  and 
expressions  closely  allied  in  those  of  Amos.»  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  wrrtings  of  Nahum,  Zepha- 
niah,  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  still  later  ones  of 
the  minor  prophets ;  the  treasures  of  past  times, 
which  filled  their  hearts,  served  as  models  of  style.' 

As  with  respect  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (at 
the  hands  of  modern  critics),  so,  in  the  case  of 
Ezekiel,  Jewish  critics  have  sought  to  assign  its 
peculiarities  of  style  and  expression  to  a  secondary 
Hebrew  oiigin.*  But  the  references  above  given 
may  serve  to  aid  the  considei'ation  of  a  most  in- 
teresting question,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Ara- 
maic elements  entered  into  the  ordinary  dialect  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  from  eai-ly  times  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

The  peculiarities  of  language  in  Daniel  belong 
to  another  field  of  inquiry  ;  and  un(!er  impartial 
consideration  more  difficulties  may  be  found  to  dis- 
appear, as  in  the  case  of  those  with  regard  to  the 
asserted  Greek  words.  The  language  and  subject- 
matter  of  Daniel  (especially  the  latter),  in  the 
opinion  of  scholare,  led  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  place 
this  book  elsewhere  than  among  the  prophetical 
writings.  To  their  minds,  the  apocalyptic  character 
of  the  book  might  seem  to  assign  it  rather  to  the 
Hagiographa  than  the  roll  of  prophecy,  properly  so 
called.  Inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  closing  of  the 
canon,  tend  to  shake  the  comparatively  recent  date 
which  it  has  been  so  customary  to  assign  to  this 
book.* 

With  these  excepUons  (if  so  to  be  considered) 


>  Scholz,  Eini,  313,  and  note ;  Nagelsbacb,  in  Hertog, 

Xlli.  188. 
'  NageUbach,  ibid.  412. 
J  Scbolz,  Einl.  ili.  65-67,  180,  181 ;  Ewald,  Iliob,  65. 

•  Schola,  ibid.  581,  537,  549. 

■  Scholi,  ibid.  595,  600,  606 ;  Ewald,  Getch.  ili.  t.  2, 
)215. 

*  Zonz,  GotUsdienstliche  Vorlrdge  der  Juden,  162. 

t  See  also  RawUiig<>n,  J.  A.  S.  xv.  247 ;   llelitzsch,  in 
Herzog,  ili.  274  ;  Vaihiiiger,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1867,  93-99. 


few  traces  of  dialects  are  discemiblc  in  the  sniutt 
remains  still  extant,  for  the  most  paix  composed  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  dialects  of  the  nortbein 
districts  probably  were  influenced  by  tlnir  Aramaic 
neighboure;  and  local  expressions  are  to  be  detected 
in  Judg.  V.  and  xii.  6.  At  a  later  jieriod  Philistine 
dialects  are  alluded  to  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24),  and  that 
of  Galilee  (Matt.  xxvi.  73), 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  Aramaic  element* 
above  alluded  to,  .re  most  plainly  observable  in  the 
remains  of  some  if  the  less  educated  writei-s.  The 
general  style  of  Hebrew  prose  literature  is  j.lain 
and  simple,  but  lively  and  pictorial,  and  rising  with 
the  subject,  at  times,  to  considerable  elevation.  But 
the  strength  of  the  Hebrew  language  lies  in  its 
poetical  and  prophetical  remains.  For  simple  and 
historical  narrative,  ordinary  words  and  fomiations 
sufficed.  But  the  requisite  elevation  of  poetical 
composition,  and  the  necessity  (growing  out  of  the 
general  use  of  parallelism)  for  enlaipng  the  supply 
of  striking  words  and  expressions  at  command,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  many  expi-essions  whi('h  we 
do  not  commonly  find  in  Hebrew  prose  literature.* 
For  the  origin*  and  existence  of  these  we  must 
look  especially  to  the  Aramaic,  fiom  which  expres- 
sions were  boiTowed,  whose  force  and  peculiarities 
might  give  an  additional  ornament  and  point  not 
othei-wise  attainable.  Closely  resembling  that  of 
the  poetical  books,  in  its  general  character,  is  the 
style  of  the  prophetical  writings,  but,  as  might 
be  anticipited,  more  oratorical,  and  running  int« 
longer  sentences.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  by 
the  side  of  so  much  that  is  unifoiTn  in  language 
and  construction  throughout  so  long  a  period,  that 
divereities  of  individual  dispositions  and  standing  are 
strongly  marked,  in  the  instances  of  several  writers. 
But  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  a 
literature  among  the  Hebrew  people  to  B.C.  600. 
the  Hebrew  language  continued  singularly  exempt 
from  change,  in  all  leading  and  general  features, 
and  in  the  general  laws  of  its  expressions,  foi-ms, 
and  combinations. 

From  that  period  the  Hebrew  dialect  will  be 
found  to  give  way  before  the  Aramaic,  in  what  has 
been  preserved  to  us  of  its  literature,  although,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  some  later  writers 
copy,  with  almost  regretful  accuracy,  the  classical 
and  consecrated  language  of  a  brighter  period. 

§§14-19.  Aramaic  Language. — Scholastic 
Period. 

14.  The  language  ordinarily  called  Aramaic  is  a 
dialect  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  deriving  its 
name  fi'om  the  district  over  which  it  was  spoken, 
Aram  =  the  high  or  hill  country  (as  Canaan  =  the 
low  country).  But  the  name  is  applied,  both  by 
Biblical  and  other  writers,  in  a  wider  and  a  more 
restricted  sense.  The  designation — Aram — was 
imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
whom  the  country  was  called  Syria,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Assyria,  accoi-ding  to  Herodotus  (vii.  63).* 
In  general  practice  Aram  was  divided  into  Easteiii 


d  "  L'importance  du  verset  dans  le  style  des  Semites 
est  la  meilleure  preuve  du  manque  absolu  de  construction 
interieure  qui  caracterise  leur  phrase.  Le  verset  n'a  rlen 
de  commun  avec  la  pdriode  grecque  et  latine,  puisqu'il 
n'oflire  pas  une  suite  de  membres  dependants  les  uns  dee 
autres :  c'est  une  coupe  k  peu  pres  arbitrairedans  une  serio 
«le  propositions  s^parees  par  des  virgules."   Renan,  i.  21. 

«  Reuss,  in  Herzog,  v.  606-*;  Eleek,  Kinleitung,  80-9. 

'  Other  derivation.s  arc  given  and  refuted  ky  (juatra 
ni^re,  .Velanga  d'JIisluire.  122. 
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(nd  We&t^iii.  The  dialects  of  these  two  districts 
were  geveiTdly  culled  Cnaldoic  and  Syriac — designa- 
tioiM  not  happily  chosen,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
8kemitic,  of  loo  long  currency  to  be  changed  with- 
out great  inconvenience.  No  traces  i-emain  of  the 
numerous  dialects  which  must  have  exi&-ted  in  so 
large  an  aggr^ate  of  many  veiy  populous  districts. 
Nothing  can  be  more  eiToneous,  than  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "Chaliiaic"  to  the  East  Aramaic 
Jialec-t.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Chaldaeans 
were  a  people  of  Japhetian  extraction,  who  probably 
took  the  name  of  the  Shemitic  tribe  whom  they  dis- 
lodged before  their  connexion  with  Babylon,  so  long, 
so  varied,  and  so  full  of  interest.  But  it  would  be 
an  error  to  attiibute  tr  these  conqueroi-s  any  great 
or  early  amount  of  cultivation.  The  origin  of  the 
peculiai'  and  advanced  civilization  to  be  traced  in  the 
basin  of  Mesopotamia  must  be  assigned  to  another 
cause  —  the  inHuences  of  Cushite  immigration. 
The  colossal  scientific  and  industrial  chai-acteristics 
of  Assyiian  civilization  are  not  reasonably  deducible 
from  Japhetian  influences — that  i^ace,  in  those  early 
times,  having  evinced  no  remarkable  tendency  for 
consti-uctior.  or  the  study  of  the  applied  sciences. 
Accoi-dingly,  it  would  seem  not  uiii-easonable  to 
place  on  the  two  rivers  a  population  of  Cushite 
(Haniite)  accomplishments,  if  not  origin,  subsequent 
to  the  Shemitic  occupation,  which  establish«i  its 
own  language  as  the  ordinary  one  of  these  disti-icts ; 
and  thirdly,  a  body  of  warriors  and  influential  men 
—of  Japhetian  origin — the  true  Chaldeans,  whose 
name  has  been  applied  to  a  Shemitic  district  and 
Jialect.C 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shemitic  languages 
is  obscure ;  but  this  much  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  this  family  had  its  earliest  settlement  on  the 
upjier  basin  of  the  Tigris,  from  which  extensions 
weie  doubtless  made  to  the  south.  And  (as  has 
been  l«efore  said)  history  points  to  another  su-eam, 
flowing  northwiird  (at  a  subsequent  but  equally 
aute-historic  period),  of  Cushite  population,  with 
.ts  dutinctive  accomplishmenta.  These  settlements 
would  seem  to  comprise  the  wide  extent  of  country 
extending  from  tlie  ranges  bounding  the  watershed 
of  the  Tigris  to  the  N.  and  E.,  to  the  plains  in  the 
S.  and  W.  towai-ds  the  lower  course  of  the  "  great 
river,''  =  Assyria  (to  a  great  extent),  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia,  with  its  southern  district,  Chaldea. 
There  are  few  more  interesting  linguistic  questions, 
than  the  nature  of  the  vernacular  language  of  this 
last-named  region,  at  the  period  of  the  Jewish  de- 
portition  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was,  mainly  and 
incont^'Stably,  Shemitic ;  but  by  the  side  of  it  an 
Aryan  one,  chiefly  ofTidal,  is  said  to  be  disoern- 
ible.  [Chaldea  ;  Chaldeans.]  The  paiigti 
ordinarily  reUed  on  (Dan.  i.  4,  ii.  4)  are  not  very 
conclusive  in  aupport  of  this  latter  theory,  which 
derives  more  aid  from  the  fact,  that  many  proper 
names  of  ordinary  occurrence  (Belshazxar,  Merodach- 
Baladan,  Nabotuusar,  Nabopolassar,  Nebo,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar) are  certainly  not  Shemitic  As  little, 
perhaps,  are  they  Aryan — but  in  any  case  thay  may 
be  naturalised  relics  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy. 

The  sAtne  question  has  bMn  raised  as  to  the 
Shemitic  or  Aryan  origin  of  the  vernacular  language 
of  Assyria— I.  e.  the  country  to  the  E.  of  ^e 
Euphrates.  As  in  the  case  of  Babylonia,  the  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  been,  ordinarily,  that  of  a 
bki^Bd  Shemitic  and  Cathite    population— and  a 


c  Renan,  p.  3U.    Qoatreiaire.  jfrti^w  d^Uiatmn,  pp. 

39  >»<i.  utHi  ?»pecla'ly  II3-IM. 


similar  aifficulty  to  l><>  connected  witli  the  ordinary 
proiier  names — Nibch.iz.  Pul,  Salmanassar,  Sarda- 
napnlus,  Sennacherib,  Tailak,  and  Tiglath-l'ileser. 
Is.  xxxiii.  19,  and  Jer.  v.  15,  have  been  leferred 
to  as  establishing  the  difference  of  the  vernacular 
language  of  Assyria  from  the  Snemitic  Our 
knowledge  of  the  so-called  Cushite  stock  in  the 
basins  of  the  two  rivere  is  but  limited  ;  but  in  any 
case  a  strong  Shemitic  if  not  Cushite  element  is 
so  clearly  disceniible  in  many  old  local  and  proper 
names,  as  to  make  an  Aryan  or  other  veinacilar 
language  unlikely,  although  incorporationi  rnay  be 
found  to  have  taken  place,  from  some  ocher  lan- 
guage, probably  that  of  a  conquering  race. 

Until  recently,  the  litei-ature  of  these  wide  dis- 
tricts was  a  blank.  Yet  "  theie  must  have  been 
a  Babylonian  literature,  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans  had  acquii'«d  a  reputation,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  sustained  without  a  literature. 
If  we  are  ever  to  recover  a  knowledge  of  that 
ancient  Babylonian  literature,  it  must  be  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  lately  brought  home  from 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  They  are  cleaily  written 
in  a  Shemitic  language  "  (M.  Miiller,  S.  of  L.  263). 
As  has  been  before  remarked  [Babylonia,  §1(>] 
the  civilization  of  Assyria  was  deiived  from  Baby- 
lonia in  its  leading  features — Assyiian  art,  however, 
being  pi-ogiessive,  and  maiked  by  local  features, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  alabaster  for  bricks  as  a 
material  for  sculpture.  With  regard  to  the  dialects 
used  for  the  class  of  inscriptions  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  namely,  the  Asspian — as  distinguished 
from  the  Zend  (or  Pei-sian)  and  Tartai-  (?)  &milies  of 
cuneiform  memorials — the  opinion  of  scholars  is  all 
but  unanimous — Lassen,  Bumouf  (as  far  as  he  pro- 
nounces an  opinion),  Layai°d,  Spinel,  all  agree  with 
the  great  auUiority  above  cited.  Kenan  differs,  un- 
willingly, from  them. 

From  what  source,  then,  does  it  seem  most  pro- 
bable that  future  scholars  will  find  this  peculiar 
form  of  writing  deducible?  One  of  the  latest 
writers  on  the  subject,  Oppert,  divides  the  family, 
instead  of  three,  into  two  large  classes — the  Aryan 
or  Old  Persian,  and  another  large  class  containing 
various  subdivisions  of  which  the  Assyrian  forms 
one.  The  chai-acter  itself  he  asseits  to  be  neither 
Aryan  nor  Shemitic  in  its  origin,  but  ancient 
Centi^  Asiati^  and  applied  with  difficulty,  as 
extraueoui  and  exotic,  to  the  languages  of  totally 
different  races.  But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the 
true  origin  may  be  found  in  an  exactly  different 
direction — the  S.W. — for  this  peculiar  system  of 
characters,  which,  besides  occupying  the  great  river 
basins  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may  be  tracol 
westward  as  fiir  as  Beyrout  and  Cyprus,  and  east- 
ward, although  less  plainly,  to  Bactra.  Scholars 
including  Oppert,  incline  to  the  judgment,  that  (us 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic  writers  all  show)  from 
a  Cushite  stock  (Gen.  z.  8-12)  there  grew  up 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  other  gi'eat  homes  of 
dviliiation,  extending  from  the  level  plains  of 
ChaUaea  fiu*  away  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  Assyria. 
In  these  districts,  fiur  anterior  to  the  deportation  of 
the  Jews,  but  down  to  that  period,  flourished  the 
schools  of  learning,  that  gave  birth  to  results, 
materia]  and  intellectual,  stamped  with  nffinity  to 
those  of  Egypt.  It  may  well  be,  that  in  the  pit^ 
gre«  of  diaoorenr,  from  Shemitic— Cushite  I'eoords 
— akin  to  the  Himyaritic  and  Ethiopic — scholars 
'may  carry  back  these  researches  to  Shemitic-— 
Cushite  imitations  of  kindred  writing  from  soiithera 
Uinds.     Already  the  action  has  obtaiocd  currrocy 
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tlut  t)ie  •j-niUed  primitive  Shemitic  alphabet,  of 
Awyriac  or  Uabylonian  origin,  is  tninsitional,  built 
4M  the  older  formal  and  syllabic  one,  preserved  in 
-aneifoiTj  remains.  To  tliis  fact  we  shall  in  the 
«quel  recur — passing  now  to  the  condition  of  the 
Aramaic  language  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
Little  weight  can  be  attribute<l  to  th'  ai-gumect, 
that  thft  ancient  literature  of  tho  district  being 
called  "Chaldean,"  an  Aiyan  origin  is  implied. 
The  word  "Cbildean"  naturally  drove  out  "Baby- 
lonian," after  the  establishment  of  Chaldean  ascen- 
dancy, in  the  latter  country  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of 
Gree(«  and  llome,  intellectual  ascendancy  held  its 
ground  after  the  loss  of  material  power  and  rule.^ 

15.  Without  entering  into  the  discussions  re- 
specting the  exact  propriety  of  the  expi-essions,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  fbllow  the  ordinary  division  of 
the  Aramaic  into  the  Chaldaic  or  Eastern,  and  the 
Western  or  Syriac  dialects. 

The  term  "Chaldaic"  is  now  (like  "Shemitic") 
finnly  established,  but  Babylonian  would  apfiear 
moie  suitable.  We  know  that  it  was  a  spoken  lan- 
guage at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

A  valuable  outline  of  the  different  ages  and  styles 
obseiTable  in  the  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
fiimily  has  l>een  given  by  both  Delitzsch  and  Fiirst, 
which  (with  some  additions)  is  here  reproduced  for 
the  reader.* 

(1.)  The  earliest  extant  fragments  are  the  well- 
known  ones  to  be  found  at  Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  '28  ;  Kzr. 
iv.  8-vi.  18 ;  vii.  12-26.  Affinities  are  to  be  traced, 
without  difficulty,  between  these  fragments,  which 
ditter  again  in  some  very  mai-ked  particulai-s  from 
the  earliest  Taigums.^ 

To  those  who  in  the  course  of  travel  have  ob- 
served the  ease,  almost  the  unconsciousness — with 
which  persons,  living  on  the  confines  of  cognate 
dialects,  pass  from  the  use  of  one  to  another — or  who 
are  aware,  how  close  is  the  connexion,  and  how  very 
slight  the  difference  between  conterminous  dialec- 
tical varieties  of  one  common  stock,  there  can  be 
nothing  strange  in  this  juxtaposition  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  portions.  The  prophet  Daniel,  we  may 
be  sure,  cherished  with  true  Israelite  affection  the 
holy  language  of  his  early  home,  while  his  high 
official  position  must  have  involved  a  thorough 
acquain^nce  not  only  with  the  ordinary  Baby- 
lonish-Aramaic, but  with  the  Chaldaic  (properly  so 
called).  Accordingly,  we  may  understand  how  the 
prophet  might  pass  without  remark  from  the  use  of 
one  dialect  to  the  other.  Again,  in  the  ca-se  of  Ezra, 
although  writing  at  a  later  period,  when  the  holy 
knguage  had  again  been  adopted  as  a  stantlard  of 
style  and  means  of  expression  by  Jewish  writei-s, — 
there  is  nothing  ditlicult  to  be  understood  in  his 
incorporating  with  his  own  composition  accounts 
written  by  an  ey^-witness  in  Aramaic,  of  events 
which  took  place  before  his  own  arrival." 

(2.)  The  Syro-Chaldaic  originals  of  several  of 
tlie  Apociyph;d  books  aie  lost;  many  Hebraisms 
weie  engrafted  on  the  Aiamaic  as  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  but  the  dialect  of  the  earlier  '1  aigums  con- 
tains a  perceptibly  smaller  amount  of  such  admix- 
ture than  later  compilations. 


•^  LepsiiLs,  Zicei  Abhandlungen,  p.  58.  Quatremere, 
etudes  Ilittoriqites,  as  quoted  above.  Kenan,  56-T9. 
Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  vol.  i.  Babd,  Habylonien  (Ruetschl). 
—  Vol.  it  Cluildaa  (Arnold).— vol.  x.  A'inive  (Spiegel), 
.163,  379,  381.    Bleek,  £inl.  i.  d.  A.  T.  43-J8. 

'  iJelitzsch.  JesuTun,  pp.  65-10;  Fiirst,  Lehrgeb.  }19. 

*  H»ngstenberg,  Daniel,  pp.  302-306. 

*  UcnKsteulcrK,  ibid.  2d9.     llcnce  in  our  own  time 


(3.)  The  language  of  the  Gemaras  is  exti«mel]f 
composite — that  of  the  Jerusalem  (lemara  being 
less  pure  than  that  of  Babylon.  Still  lower  in  the 
scale,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  thow 
of  the  fast-expiring  Samaritan  dialect,  and  that  of 
Galilee. 

(4.)  The  curious  book  Zohar — an  adaptation  of 
Aramaic  expressions  to  Judaizing  Gno.stici.sm — 
among  its  foreign  additions  contains  veiy  many 
from  the  Arabic,  indicative  (according  to  Delitiach) 
of  a  Spanish  origin. 

(5.)  The  Ma.sora,  brief  and  symbolical,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  vernacular  pe- 
culiarities. 

(6.)  The  Christian  or  ecclesia-stical  Aramaic  is 
that  ordinarily  known  as  Syriac — the  language  of 
early  Chi'istianity,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Jewish  religion  and  Mahometanism. 

The  above  classification  may  be  useful  a-s  a  guide 
to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Aramaic  dialect 
with  which  a  Biblical  student  is  directly  conoerne<i. 
For  that,  ordinarily  called  the  Samaritan,  contains 
very  little  calculated  to  afford  illustration  among  its 
scanty  remains ;  and  future  discoveries  in  that 
branch  of  pagan  Aramaic  known  as  the  dialect  of 
the  Nabathaeans,  Mendaltes,  or  /^bians  of  Meso- 
potamia (not  the  Sabeans  of  Southern  Arabia),  can 
only  exerci.se  a  remote  or  secondary  influence  on 
the  study  of  Aramaic  as  cormected  with  the  Scrij)- 
tures. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  thi-ee  leading  vp.ricties 
of  the  West-Aramaic  djjilect,  is  built  on  the  account 
given  by  Fiii-st." 

a.  What  is  known  of  the  condition  of  Galilee 
corroborates  tlie  disparaging  statements  given  by 
the  Talmudists  of  the  sub-diale<,i  (for  it  is  no  more) 
of  this  district.  Close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  tribes  to  the  north,  and  a  large  admixture 
of  heathens  among  the  inliabitants  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this.  The  dialect  of  Galilee  ap])ears 
to  have  been  marked  by  confiision  of  letters — Q  and 
3,  D  with  p  (as  in  various  European  dialects) — and 
aphaeresis  of  the  guttural — a  habit  of  connecting 
words  otherwise  separate  (also  not  uncommon  in 
rude  dialects) — cai'elessness  about  vowel-sounds, — 
and  the  substitution  of  tJ  final  for  3. 

'  T 

b.  The  Samaritan  dialect  appears  to  have  been  a 
compound  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew  with  Aramaic, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  elements 
of  which  the  population  was  composed,  remains  of 
the  "  Ephraimite  "  occupiers,  and  Aramaic  immi- 
grants. A  confusion  of  the  mute  letters,  and  also 
of  the  gutturals,  with  a  pi-edilection  for  the  letter 
y,  has  been  noticed. 

c.  The  dialect  called  that  of  Jeru.salem  or  Judea, 
between  which  and  the  purer  one  of  the  Babylonish 
Jews  so  many  invidious  distinctions  have  been 
drawn,  seems  to  have  been  variable,  from  frequent 
changes  among  the  inhabitiuits — and  also  to  hav» 
contained  a  large  amount  of  worus  different  from 
those  in  use  in  Babylonia — besides  being  somewhat 
incorrect,  in  its  orthography. 

Each  dialect,  it  will  be  seen,  was  directly  influ- 

Latin  and  Welsh,  and  Latin  and  Stixon  passages,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  juxtaposition  in  chartularies  and  histo- 
rical records ;  but  the  instances  are  more  apjwsite  (given 
in  Delitzsch,  Wtssenschaft,  Kunst,  Judenthmn,  256,  seqq.) 
of  the  simultaneous  use  of  Hebrew,  Rabbinic,  and  Arabic, 
among  Jewisn  writers  after  the  so-called  revival  of  lile> 
raturc  under  Mahometan  influence. 
"  /,e/irgw6.}}  15-19. 
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•Bfad  bj  tfaa  arcumstances— physical  or  social— «f 
its  locality.  For  instance,  in  the  remote  and  un- 
lettered Galilee,  peculiiuities  aud  words  could  not 
fail  to  be  engmlled  from  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  bitter  hati°ed  which  existed  between  the  Sa- 
maritans and  the  Jews,  etTectuallT  precluded  the 
tdmiasion  of  any  leavening  intiuences  from  the  latter 
«oaroe.  A  dialect  oiiginally  impure — the  Samaritan 
became  in  coui-se  of  time  largely  interspersed  with 
Aramaic  words.  That  of  Jiidea,  alone  being  spoken 
•y  Jews  to  whom  nationality  was  most  precious, 
Iras  preserved  in  tolerable  imnianity  from  con*- 
cponding  degradation,  until  overpowered  by  Greek 
and  (iom.-ui  heathenism. 

The  sm.-ill  amount  of  real  difference  between  the 
two  branches  of  .Vi-amaic  has  been  often  urged  as  an 
argument  for  making  any  division  supeifluous.  But 
it  has  been  well  observed  by  Fiirst,"  that  each  is 
animated  by  a  very  different  spirit.  The  chief  relics 
of  Chaldaic,  or  Enstera  Aramaic — the  Tai-gums — 
are  HlU-d  with  tiiulitional  feith  in  the  varied  pages 
of  Jewish  history :  they  combine  much  of  the  better 
Pharisaism — nouri.shed  as  it  was  on  lively  concep- 
tions of  hallowed,  national  lore,  with  warm,  ear- 
nest, longings  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Western  Aramaic,  or  Syinac  literature,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essentially  Christian,  with  a  new  teimin- 
ology  especially  fi-amed  for  its  necessities.  Ac- 
eoi-dingly,  the  tendency  and  linguistic  character  of 
the  tii-st  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that  of  the  second 
Hellenic.  One  is  full  of  Hebiaisms,  the  other  of 
Hellenisms. 

16.  Perbips  few  lines  of  demarcation  are  traced 
with  greater  ditHculty,  than  those  by  which  one 
age  of  a  language  is  separated  fiom  another.  This 
is  remarkably  the  case  in  respect  of  the  cessation 
of  tlie  Hebrew,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Aramaic, 
or,  as  it  may  be  put,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  which 
the  period  of  growth  terminates,  and  that  of  expo- 
(ition  and  scholasticism  begins,  in  the  literature  of 
the  chosen  people. 

Much  unnecesaary  discussion  has  been  roused 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  interpretation. 
Not  only  in  any  missionary  station  among  the 
heathen,  but  in  Europe  at  the  Reformation,  we  can 
tind  substantially  the  germ  of  Targums.  During 
the  16th  century,  in  the  eastern  distiids  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  desire  to  bring  the 
<iospel  home  to  the  humbler  classes,  hitheilo  but 
little  touched  by  its  doctrines,  opened  a  new  field 
of  activity  among  the  non-German  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces,  at  that  time  a  very  numerous  body. 
Assistants  were  appointed,  under  the  name  of 
Tolken  (interpreters),  who  rendered  the  sermon, 
sentence  by  sentence,  into  the  vernacular  old  Prussian 
dialect.'  Just  so  in  Palestine,  on  the  retmn,  an 
eager  desire  to  bring  their  own  Scriptures  within 
the  reach  of  the  people,  led  to  measures  such  as  that 
described  in  Nehemiah  riii.  8,  a  passage  of  difficult 
Interpretation.  It  is  poadbie,  that  tb«  wparcnt 
vagueness  of  this  passage  may  represent  the  two 
methods,  whidi  would  be  naturally  aiiopteil  for  such 
different  purposes,  as  rendering  Biblical  Hebrew  in- 
telligible to  the  common  people,  who  only  spoke  a 


•  L^trgtb.  }  14. 

*  Ranke.  D.  O.  tat  ZeitaUer  d.  H^mrmatUm,  b.  It.  cup.  t. 
p.  476;  Bviii^Uxn J  St.  HiUiln,UB<Mddka«tmKtligiim, 
Pferis,  I860,  p.  38S.  " OrdinsireoMnt  «a  ne  ridte  qae  le 
lextc  Pill  tuut  seal,  et  alon  to  panpto  n'cn  twiipHMd 
pas  on  mot ;  mats  qaetqaefMa  ansil,  qoand  to  teste  FlU 
^  eti  redti,  un  prttra  en  donna  one  intorpritattoo  ca 
iiuK)>«t\l8  fvu  to  rulgaira." 


dialect  of  Aramaic — and  supplying  a  concmfntary 
after  such  deliberate  reading. 

Of  the  several  Targums  which  are  preseiTed,  th» 
dates,  style,  character,  and  value  are  exceedingly 
different.  An  account  of  them  is  g'  en  tmdei 
Vkrsioxs  (Chaldaic). 

17.  In  the  scholastic  period,  of  which  we  now  treat, 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  succeediid  by 
"  houses  of  enquiry,"  — ETTD  'FIS.  For  with 
Vitringa,  in  preference  to  Rabbinical  writei's.  we 
prefer  considering  the  Hrst  named  instituuoub  as 
pastoral  and  devotional  seminaries,  if  not  mcmastic 
retreats — rather  than  schools  of  law  and  dialectics- 
as  some  would  explain  them.  It  was  not  until  thr 
schoListic  period  that  all  Jewish  studies  were  so 
employed.  Two  ways  only  of  extending  the  bless- 
ings hence  derivable,  seem  to  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  national  mind,  by  commentary —  D4  JIF) 
and  enquiry  — tjm.  In  the  first  of  these  — Tar- 
gumic  literature,  but  limited  openings  occun-ed  for 
critical  studies ;  in  the  second,  still  fewer.*  The 
vast  storehouse  of  Hebrew  thought  reaching 
through  so  many  centuries — known  by  the  name 
of  the  Talmud — and  the  collections  of  a  simiLtr 
nature  called  the  Midi-ashim,  extending  in  the 
case  of  the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly,  from  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  to  the  times  of  Rabbi 
Asher — the  closer  of  the  Talmud  (a.d.  4'26), 
contain  comparatively  few  accessions  to  linguisdk 
knowledge.  The  tenriS  by  which  serious  or  philo- 
sophical inquiry  is  described,  with  the  names  of 
its  subordinate  bi-anches — Halacha  (rule) — Hagada 
(what  is  said  or  pi-eached) — Ti)siphta  (addition) — 
Boraitha  (statements  not  in  the  Mishna) — Mechilta 
(measure,  form)  —  the  successive  designations  of 
learned  dignitaries — Sopherim  (scribes) — Chacamim 
(sages) — Tannaim  (  =  Shonim,  teachei-s) — Amoi°aim 
(speakers) — Seburaim  !di.sputants) — Geonim  (emin- 
ences)— all  bear  reference  to  the  study  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  rules  and  bearing  of  the  Mtsaic  law, 
with  none,  or  very  little  to  the  critical  study  of 
their  own  prized  language — the  vehicle  of  the  law. 
The  two  component  parts  of  the  Talmud,  the 
Mishna  and  the  Gemara — republication  and  final 
explanation — aie  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
style  and  composite  nature  of  these  works  bekti^ 
to  the  history  of  Rabbinicsd  literature. 

18.  Of  the  other  main  division  of  the  Aramalo 
language  —  the  Western  or  Syriac  dialect  —  the 
earliest  existing  document  is  the  Peshito  Tcnicn 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  not  improbably  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Varioos  sub- 
dialects  probably  existed  within  the  wide  a^ea  over 
which  this  We>tem  one  was  cun-ent :  but  there  are 
no  means  now  attainable  for  pursuing  the  inquiry 
— what  we  know  of  the  Palmyi-ene  being  only  de- 
rirable  from  inscriptions  ranging  from  A.D.  49  tc 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Tb«  SjTiac  dialect 
is  thickly  studded  with  foreign  words,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  Latin,  espwially  with  the  third. 
A  oompariaon  of  this  dialect  with  the  Eastern  branch 
will  show  that  they  are  cloeely  allied  in  all  the 
most  important  pecoUaritiai  id  grammar  and  tyn- 


«  VltilacB,  Dt  atmagf^,  \9M,  p,  1,  cap.  ▼.  tI.  yIL, 
p.  n,  cap.  ▼.•tUL— no  sebotor  sboatd  be  wttlwat  thh 
■toreboose  of  toeralng;  Osssil.  in  Hersug,  ix.  6a»4S»; 
FTMKfc.  Amim  Orfwfato,  lit  j  OBhtor.inH«no|,xiLU6, 
236;  Zona.  flWMHKMiMefte  MHN^  *r  JMra, csfu  1« 
Tliii  iMtvotnaeiiBootnatMbtoaaaiinkliBCi 
in  a  UtUe  knom  and  bewtUnlBg  MA. 
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iAX,  as  well  M  in  their  stoi-e  of  original  woixls — the 
ti-ue  standmti  in  linguistic  researches. 

A  few  lines  may  be  here  allowable  on  the  fortunes 
if  R  dialect  which  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  has 
beei.  so  conspicuous  an  instrument  in  extending  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  originally  given,  and  so 
long  presei-ved  in  the  sacre<l  languajfc  of  the  He- 
brews. Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  its 
chief  seat  of  learning  and  literature  was  at  Kdessa — 
fiom  A.D.  440,  at  Nisibis.  Before  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries  its  decline  had  commenced,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  made  by  James  of  Kdessa  in  favour  of  its 
own  classical  wiitere.  But,  as  of  old  the  Hebiew 
language  had  given  way  to  the  Aramaic,  so  in  her 
turn,  the  Western  Ai-amaic  was  driven  out  by  the 
aiivances  of  the  Arabic  during  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries.  Somewhat  later  it  may  be  said  to  have 
died  out — its  last  writer  of  mark,  Barhebraeus  (or 
Abulpharagius)  composing  in  Arabic  as  well  as 
Syriac.' 

19.  The  Chaldaic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  are 
exceedingly  valuable  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  Jewish  mannei-s  and  customs,  and  the  meaning 
of  passages  otheiwise  obscure,  as  likewise  for  Hiany 
iiappy  renderings  of  the  original  text.  But  they 
are  valuable  also  on  higher  reasons — the  Christian 
inteipretation  put  by  their  authors  on  controveiied 
passages.  Their  testimony  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
as  showing  that  Messianic  intei-pretations  of  many 
important  passages  must  have  been  current  among 
the  Jews  of  the  period.  Wiilton,  alluding  to  Jewish 
attempts  to  evade  their  own  orthodox  traditions, 
says  that  "  many  such  passages,"  «.  e.  of  the  later 
and  evasive  kind,  "  might  be  produced  which  find 
no  sanction  among  the  Jews.  Those  very  passages, 
which  were  applied  by  their  own  teachers  to  the 
Messiah,  and  are  incaiiable  of  any  other  fair  apj)li- 
catiou  save  to  Him  in  whom  they  all  centre,  are 
not  unfrequently  wai-ped  into  meanings  ineconcile- 
able  alike  with  the  truth,  suid  the  judgment  of  their 
own  most  valued  writers."  • 

A  comparative  estimate  is  not  yet  attainable,  as 
to  what  in  Tai^umic  literature  is  the  pure  expres- 
sion and  development  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  wliat 
is  of  foreign  growth.  But,  as  has  been  s;iid,  the 
Targums  and  kindred  writings  are  of  considerable 
dc^matica)  and  exegetical  value ;  and  a  similar  good 
work  has  been  etiected  by  means  of  the  cognat* 
dialect.  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac.  From  the 
3i-d  to  the  9th  century,  Syriac  wa^  to  a  great  part 
of  Asia — what  in  their  spheres  Hellenic  Greek  and 
mediaeval  Latin  have  respectively  been — tiie  one 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  district  named.  Be- 
tween the  literally  preserved  records  of  Holy  Scrij)- 
ture,  as  delivered  to  the  Terachites  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  and  the  understandings  and  hearts  of 
Arvan  peoples,  who  were  intended  to  share  in  those 
treasures  fully  and  to  their  latest  posterity,  some 
connecting  medium  was  necessaiy.  This  was 
supplied  by  the  dialect  in  question — neither  so  spe- 
cific, nor  so  clear,  nor  so  sharply  subjective  as  the 
pure  Hebrew,  but  for  those  very  reasons  (while  in 
itself  essentially  Shemitic)  open  to  irapi-essions  and 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  from  without,  and  there- 
fore well  calculiited  to  act  as  the  pioneer  and  intio- 


dticcr  of  Biblical  thoughts  and  Biblical  truilui 
among  minds,  to  whom  these  treasures  w  j\>ld  other- 
wise long  have  remained  obscure  and  unintelligible 

§§20-24.  Arabic  Language. — Pekiod  cf  Rf> 

VIVAL. 

20.  The  early  population  of  Arabia,  its  antiqiii- 
ties  and  peculiai'ities,  have  been  described  ""rHer 
Arabia.*  We  find  Arabia  occupied  by  a  confluence 
of  tribes,  the  leading  one  of  undoubted  Ishmaelitish 
descent — the  others  of  the  seed  or  lineage  of  Abra- 
ham, and  blended  by  alliance,  language,  nelghbotir- 
hood,  and  h<ibits.  Before  these  any  .iboriginal  in- 
habitants must  have  disappeared,  as  the  Canaanitish 
nations  before  their  brethren,  the  chiWren  of  the 
gi-eater  promise — as  the  Edomites  and  Ishmaelitcs 
were  of  a  lesser,  but  equally  certain  one. 

We  have  seen  [Arabia]  that  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  lay  in  the  track  of  Cushite  civilization,  in 
its  supposed  retuni-couree  towards  the  north-east. 
As  in  the  basin  of  Mesopotamia,  so  in  Arabia  it  has 
left  traces  of  its  constnictive  tendencies,  and  predi- 
lections for  grand  and  colossal  undertakings.  Modern 
research  has  brought  to  light  in  addition  many 
valuable  remains,  full  of  philological  interest.  There 
may  now  be  found  abundant  illustration  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Himyaritic  with  tlie  early  Shemi- 
tic before  adverted  to;  and  the  language  of  the 
Khkili  (or  Mahrah),  on  which  so  much  light  has 
recently  been  thrown,  presents  us  with  the  singular 
phenomenon,  not  merely  of  a  specimen  of  what  the 
Himyaritic  (or  language  of  Yemen)  must  have  been 
before  its  expulsion  by  the  Koreishite,  but  of  a 
dialect  less  Arabic  than  Hebiew,  and  possessing 
close  affinity  with  the  Ghez,  or  Ethiopian." 

21.  The  affinity  of  the  Ghez  (Cush?  the  sacred 
language  of  Ethiopia)  with  the  Shemitic  has  been 
long  remarked.  Walton  supposes  its  introduction 
to  have  been  consequent  on  that  of  Christianity. 
But  the  tradition  is  probably  conect,  according  to 
which  Ethiopia  was  colonized  from  S.  W.  Arabia, 
and  according  to  which  this  language  should  be 
considered  a  relic  of  the  Himyaritic.  In  the  0.  T., 
Cush,  in  addition  to  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  comprises 
S.  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  7,  8 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  9  ;  xxi.  16  ; 
Hab.  iii.  7),  and  by  many  the  stream  of  Hamite 
civilization  is  supposed  to  have  flowed  in  a  northerly 
couree  from  that  point  into  Egypt.  In  its  lexiail 
peculiarities,  the  Ghez  is  said  to  resemble  the  Ara- 
maic, in  its  grammatical  the  Arabic.  The  alphabet 
is  very  curious,  differing  from  Sheiiiitic  alphabets  in 
the  number,  oixler,  and  name  and  fonn  of  the 
letters,  by  the  direction  of  the  writing,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  form  of  vowel  notation.  This  is  ex 
tremely  singular.  Each  consonant  contains  a  short 
r — the  vowels  are  expressed  by  additions  to  the 
consonants.  The  alphabet  is,  by  this  means,  con- 
veited  into  a  "  syllabarium  "  of  202  signs.  Various 
points  of  resemblimce  have  been  traced  between  this 
alphabet  and  the  Samaritan  ;  but  recent  discoveries 
establish  its  kindred  (almost  its  identity)  with  that 
of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions.  The  Linguage  and 
character  of  which  we  have  spoken  briefly,  have 
now  been  succeeded  for  general  pui'poses  by  the 
Amhai-ic  —probably  in  the  fii-st  instance  a  Lindr«l 


'  Bleek,  EinleUung,  51-57. 

•  Walton,  l^U.  xii.  18,  19.  See  also  Delitzsch,  WU- 
itntduift,  Kunst,  Judenthum,  p.  173,  seqq.  (In  respect  of 
Chr'stiun  juiticipations  in  the  Targums  and  Synagogal 
devotkinal  jv¥?lry\  and  alao  p.  190,  note  (in  respect  of 
moderate  tone  vf  Talmud) ;  Oehler,  in  Uerzog.  Ls.  431>441 ; 


and  Westcott,  Introduction,  110-115. 

'  Comp.  for  the  early  history  of  the  Arabic  language  tlM 
recent  work  by  Freytag  (ISonn,  1861),  alike  remarkable  fwr 
int<>rcst  and  research,  Einleilung  in  das  Stadium  det 
Arabischen  Syrouche  his  Mvhamnied  und  zum  Theil  rpitltr 
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ii3le?t  with  the  flhez,  but  now  altered  bj  subse- 
■laent  extraneous  additions.* 

22.  Internal  evidence  demonstrates,  that  the 
Arabic  language,  at  the  time  when  it  first  appears 
iin  the  field  of  history,  was  being  gradually  developed 
m  its  remote  and  Inrren  peninsular  home.  Not  to 
dwell  on  its  broken  (or  internal)  plurals,  and  its 
system  of  cases,  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  earliest 
extant  remains,  which  evince  progress  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  language,  at  a  date  long  anterior 
to  the  p>eriod  of  which  we  speak. 

A  well-known  legend  speiks  of  the  present 
Arabic  language  as  being  a  fusion  of  different 
dialects,  effected  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish  settled 
round  Mecca,  and  the  reputed  wardens  of  the 
Caaba.  In  any  case,  the  paramount  purity  of  the 
Koreijhite  dialect  is  asseiied  by  Arabic  writers  on 
gi-ammar,  in  whose  judgment  the  quality  of  the 
spoken  dialects  appeal^  to  have  declined,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  distance  from  Mecca.  It  is  also 
asserted,  that  the  stores  of  the  Koreishite  dialect 
were  increased  by  a  sort  of  philological  eclecticism — 
til  striking  elegancies  of  construction  or  expression, 
observable  in  the  dialects  of  the  many  different  tribes 
visiting  Mecca,  being  engrailed  upon  the  one  in  ques- 
tion .r  But  the  recognition  of  the  Koitin,  as  the  ulti- 
mate standard  in  linguistic  as  in  religious  matters, 
established  in  Arabic  judgment  the  superior  purity 
of  the  Koreishite  dialect. 

That  the  Arabs  possessed  a  literature  anterior  to 
the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  expressed  in  a  language 
marked  with  many  grammatical  peculiarities,  is 
lieyond  doubt.  There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  a.ssertion,  that  all  early  Arabic  literature  was 
destroyed  by  the  jealous  disciples  of  Islam.  "  Of 
old,  the  Arab  gloried  in  nothing  but  his  swoi-d,  his 
h««pitality,  and  liis  fluent  sj>eech."»  The  hist  gift, 
if  we  may  judge  from  what  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  the  history  of  those  early  times,  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  especial  honour.  A  zealous 
purism,  strange  as  it  sounds  amid  the  rude  and 
uneducated  children  of  the  desert,  seems,  as  in 
later  times,  to  have  kept  almost  Masoretic  watch 
over  the  exactitude  of  the  ti°ansmission  of  these 
early  outpourings.' 

Kven  in  our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed 
anwilling  altogether  to  abandon  the  legend — how  at 
the  tair  of  Ocadh  ("  the  mart  of  proud  rivalry"*) 
gooils  and  traffic — wants  and  profit — were  alike  ne- 
glected, while  bards  contended  amid  their  listening 
oonntiymen,  anxious  for  such  a  verdict  as  should 
entitle  tht'ir  lays  to  a  place  among  the  Moallakat, 
the  iveMifiara  of  the  Caaba,  or  national  temple  at 
Mecca.  But  the  appearance  of  Mohammed  put  an 
eod  for  a  season  to  commerce  and  burdic  contests ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  work  of  conquest  was  done, 
that  the  faithful  resumed  the  pui-suits  of  peace. 
And  enough  remains  to  show  that  poetiy  was 
not  alone  cultivated  among  the  ante-Mohammedan 
Arabians.  "  Seeds  of  moral  truth  appear  to  have 
fjeen  cmlxxiiol  in  sr-ntcnoes  and  aphorisms,  a  form 
oi'  iii-tiiict.nn  ]Hi::ii,i;  Iv  congcuial  to  the  temper  of 
Oneiit.ils,  and  j)n)vc'iiiiaily  cultivated  by  the  inha- 
bitiuits  of  the  Arnbiiu)  peninsula."  •  I'oetry  and 
romance,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  degree  of 

>  Walton,  ProL  H.  »»;  Jooes.  Obmm.  1TT4,  p.  18$ 
liPIMiiut.  Ztcei  JUA.  78.  79;  Bewui,  I.  317*330;  PHdiard, 
Ikjfiieal  IKtt.  qf  Mankind,  il.  169.  qnoted  by  Fonter. 

t  i\>ooelR  (ed.  Wbltr.  Oxford),  157.1M. 

•  Pococke,  l6«-ie8. 

•  Umbrplt  Id  Theologitciu  Stud.  u.  Kriiikm,  1941,  pp. 
<33.  tUi  :  Knall.  '.>rcA.  i.  21.  U. 


Arab  civilization,  would  sefic  to  have  been  tlit 
chief  objects  of  attention. 

Again.st  these  views  it  has  been  urged,  thst 
although  of  such  compositions  as  the  !Moallakat, 
and  others  less  generally  known,  the  substance  m.iy 
be  considered  as  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  il- 
lustrative accordingly  of  mannei-s  and  customs — 
jet  the  same  antiquity,  according  to  competent 
judges,  cannot  reasonably  be  assigned  to  their  pre- 
sent fonn.  Granting  (what  is  borne  out  from 
analogy  and  fi-om  references  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tui-es)  the  existence  of  philosophical  compositions 
among  the  Arabs  at  an  early  period,  still  no  traces 
of  these  remain.  The  earliest  reliable  relics  of 
Arabic  literature  are  only  fi-agments,  to  be  found  in 
what  has  come  down  to  us  of  pre-Islamite  composi- 
tions. And,  as  has  been  said  idieady,  various  argu- 
ments have  been  put  forward  against  the  probability 
of  the  present  form  of  these  remains  being  their 
original  one.  Their  obscurities,  it  is  contended,  are 
less  those  of  age  than  of  individual  style,  while  their 
uniformity  of  language  is  at  variatice  with  the  de- 
monsti-ably  late  cultivation  and  ascendancy  of  the 
Koreishite  dialect.  Another,  and  not  a  feeble  argu- 
ment, is  the  utter  absence  of  allusion  to  the  eai'ly 
religion  of  the  Arabs.  Most  just  is  Renan's  remark 
tha^  sceptical  or  voluptuaries  as  were  most  of 
their  poets,  still  such  a  silence  would  be  inexpli- 
cable, but  on  the  supposition  of  a  systematic  re- 
moval of  all  traces  of  former  pajranism.  No  great 
critical  value,  accoi-dingly,  can  fairly  be  assigned  to 
any  Arabic  remains  anterior  to  the  publication  of 
the  Koran.* 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  touch 
upon  the  theological  teaching  of  the  Koi-an,  its  objects, 
sources,  merits,  or  deficiencies.  But  its  style  is  very 
peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  represents  the  best  forms 
of  the  Koreishite  dialect  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  we  may  say  of  the  Koran,  that  its 
linguistic  appi"oached  its  religious  supi-emacy.  The 
Koran  may  be  characterized  as  marking  the  transi- 
tion from  veisification  to  prose,  from  poetry  to  elo- 
quence. Mohammed  himself  has  adverted  to  his 
want  of  poetical  skill — a  blemish  which  required 
explanation  in  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen — 
but  of  the  effect  of  his  foi-cible  language  and 
powers  of  addi°ess  (we  can  hardly  call  it  oratory) 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Koi-an  itself  contains 
distinct  traces  of  the  change  (to  which  allusion  has 
been  made)  then  in  progress  in  Arabic  litei-ature. 
The  balance  of  proof  inclines  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Suras  of  the  Koran,  which  ai'e  placed  last  in 
order,  are  eailiest  in  point  of  compositions-out- 
pourings bearing  some  tSunt  resemblance  to  those  of 
Hebrew  prophecy.* 

2.S.  It  would  lead  to  discussions  foreign  to  the 
present  subject,  were  we  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
thoughts  respecting  the  future,  suggested  by  the 
almost  uniTersal  prevalence  of  the  Arabic  idiom 
over  (o  wide  a  poition  of  the  globe.  A  compnrisou 
of  some  leading  features  of  the  Arabic  languag<>, 
with  its  two  sister^  is  resei-ved  for  the  next  division 
of  this  sketch.  With  regard  to  its  value  in  illus- 
tration two  different  judgments  obtain.  Acoonl« 
ing  to  one,  all.  the  lexical  riches  and  grunmfttical 


b  Fresoel.  l**  Utirt  mtr  Its  Jrotet,  p.  36. 

•  (brstrr.  It.  398.  319. 

•  Rcnaa.  lM»ig.  Stm.  L  iv.  e.  II,  n  lucid  nunaiary  uf 
recent  reaearebea  on  this  sol^rct. 

•  Renan.  3M-3tO;  Umbrvit.  .s7ii<i   u.  Aril    1941   U 
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f  Mietiesof  the  Shemitic  family  are  to  be  found  com- 
bined ill  tlie  Arabic.  What  elsewhere  is  imperfect 
or  e.vci'ptiona)  is  here  said  to  be  fully  developed — 
forms  eliewhere  rare  or  anomalous,  ai'e  here  found  in 
r^fular  use.  Great  faults  of  style  cannot  be  denied, 
but  \U  superiority  in  lexical  riches  and  grammatical 
precision  and  vai  iety  is  incontestable.  Without  this 
means  of  illustration,  the  position  of  the  Hebrew 
student  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  geologist, 
who  should  have  nothing  whereon  to  found  a  judg- 
ment, beyond  the  scattered  and  imperfect  remains 
of  some  few  primeval  creatures.  But  the  Arabic, 
it  is  maintained,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  is  to 
the  Hebrew  precisely  what,  to  such  an  inquirer, 
would  be  the  discovery  of  an  imbedded  multitude 
of  kindred  creatures  in  all  their  fulness  and  com- 
rlei?uess — even  more,  for  the  Arabic  (it  is  urged) 
— ^as  a  means  of  compai'ison  and  illustration —  is  a 
living  breathing  reality. 

24.  Another  school  maintains  very  different 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  value  of  Arabic  in 
illustration.  The  comparatively  recent  date  (in 
their  present  foiin  at  least)  and  limited  amount 
of  Arabic  remains  ai"e  pleaded  agiunst  its  claims,  as 
a  standard  of  reference  in  resj)ect  of  the  Hebrew. 
Its  verbal  copiousness,  elaborate  mechanism,  subtlety 
of  thought,  wide  and  diversified  fields  of  literature, 
cannot  be  called  in  question.  But  it  is  urged  (and 
colourably)  that  its  riches  are  not  all  pure  metal, 
and  that  no  great  attention  to  etymology  has  been 
evinced  by  native  writers  on  the  language.  Nor 
should  the  follies  and  perversions  of  sc-holasticism 
(iu  the  case  of  Rabbinical  writei-s)  blind  us  to  the 
superior  purity  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  Hebrew 
language  is  animated,  and  the  reflected  influences, 
for  elevation  of  tone  and  character,  from  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  w!»s  so  long  exclusively  employed, 
"  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech 
shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass." 
No  more  fitting  description  of  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  holy  language  can  be  found  than  these  words 
of  the  Lawgiver's  last  address  to  his  people.  The 
Arabic  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  first,  that  of 
wandering  robbei-s  and  hei-dsmen,  destitute  of  reli- 
gion, or  filled  with  second-hand  superstitions;  in 
its  more  cultivated  state,  that  of  a  self-satisfied, 
luxurious,  licentious  people,  the  vehicle  of  a  bor- 
rowed philosophy,  and  a  dogmatism  of  the  most 
wearisome  and  captious  kind.' 

Undoubtedly  schools  such  as  that  of  Albert 
Schultens  (d.  1730)  have  unduly  exalted  the  value 
of  Arabic  in  illustration ;  but  in  what  may  be 
designated  as  the  field  of  lower  criticism  its  im- 
poi-taiice  cannot  be  disputed.  The  total  extent  of 
the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
very  limited  as  in  this  respect  to  make  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Arabic  at  once  welcome,  trustworthy, 
and  copious.  Nor  am  the  proposed  substitute  be 
accepted  without  demur — the  later  Hebrew,  which 
has  found  an  advocate  so  learned  and  able  as 
Delitzsch.8  That  its  claims  and  usefulness  have 
been  undeservedly  overlooked  few  will  dispute  or 
deny ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  recent,  uncertain, 


'  DeUtzsch,  Jesurun,  76-89. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  89-108. 

*  Uesenius,  Lekrgebaude,  pp.  183-185;  HoSimxin,  Gr. 
A'j/r.  ">',  Renan,  449,  454;  Scholz,  Einl.  L  31,  S2,  37; 
M.  -Yliller,  Sc.  of  Ijivg.  358,  369,  370. 

i  Walton,  Prol.  (ed.  Wrangham),  I.  121.  "  Hoc  ration! 
minime  consentaneuni  est,  ut  Dens  in  lllo  loco  Unguam 
prjmum  oervaret,  ubi  lingiianim  diversitatem  immiserat, 


and  heterogeneous,  to  a  degree  vhich  lays  .t  open 
to  many  objections  taken  by  the  admirers  of  tin 
Arabic,  as  a  trustworthy  means  of  illustration. 

§§2.5-33.    Ftrocture  of  the  SHEUnic  Lan- 

GUAOES. 

25.  The  question,  as  to  whether  any  large  amount 
of  primitives  in  the  Shemitic  laugu.-iges  is  fairly  de- 
ducible  from  imitation  of  sounds,  has  been  iinswercd 
very  differently  by  high  authorities.  GeBenius 
thought  instances  of  onomatopoeia  very  rare  in 
extant  remains,  although  probably  more  numerous 
at  an  early  period.  Hofl'mann's  judgment  is  the 
same,  in  respect  of  Western  Aramaic.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kenan  qualifies  his  admission  of  the  identity 
of  numeroiis  Shemitic  and  Japhetian  primitives  by  a 
suggestion,  that  these,  for  the  most  part,  may  be 
assigned  to  bilitcral  words,  originating  in  the  imi- 
tation of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  sounds. 
Scholz  also  has  an  interesting  passage  in  which  he 
maintains  the  same  proposition  with  considei^tble 
force,  and  attempts  to  follow,  in  some  particular 
cases,  the  analogy  between  the  simple  original  sign 
and  its  distant  derivatives.  But  on  a  careful 
examination,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  although  many 
are  lost,  or  overlaid,  or  no  longer  as  appreciable  by 
our  oi-gans  as  by  the  keener  ones  of  earlier  races, 
yet  the  tnith  is,  as  the  case  has  been  put  by  a 
great  living  comparative  philologist — "  The  400  or 
500  roots  which  remain  as  the  constituent  elements 
in  diri'ereiit  families  of  languages  are  not  interjec- 
tions, nor  are  they  imitations.  They  ai'e  phonetic 
types,  produced  by  a  power  inherent  in  human 
nature."* 

26.  The  deeply  curious  inquiry,  as  to  the  extent  oJ 
affinity  still  disceniible  between  Shemitic  and  Japhe> 
tian  roots,  belongs  to  another  article.  [Tongues." 
Nothing  in  the  Scripture  which  hern's  upon  the  sub^ 
ject,  can  lie  fairly  pleaded  against  such  an  affinity 
being  possible.  A  litei-al  belief  of  Biblical  recordi 
does  not  at  all  call  upon  us  to  suppose  an  entira 
abrogation,  by  Divine  interference,  of  all  existing 
elements  of  what  must  have  been  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  early  Noachidae.*  That  such  resem- 
blance is  not  dimly  to  be  traced  cannot  be  denied — 
although  the  means  used  for  establishing  instances, 
by  Delitzsch  and  the  analytical  school,  cannot  be 
admitted  without  gi-eat  resen-e.''  But  in  treating 
the  Shemitic  languages  in  connexion  with  Scripture, 
it  is  most  prudent  to  turn  away  fiom  this  tempting 
field  of  inquiry  to  the  consideration  of  the  simple 
elements — the  primitives — the  true  base  of  every 
language,  in  that  these  rather  than  the  mechanism 
of  grammar,  are  to  be  regarded  as  exponents  ot 
internal  spirit  and  character.  It  is  not  denied, 
that  these  apparently  inorganic  bodies  may  veiy 
frequently  be  found  resolvable  into  constituent  paits, 
and  that  kindred  instances  may  be  easily  found  in 
conterminous  Japhetian  dialects." 

27.  Humboldt  has  named  two  veiy  remarkable 
points  of  difference  between  the  Japhetian  and 
Shemitic  language-families — the  latter  of  which  he 
also,  for  the  second  reason  about  to  be  named, 
assigns  to  the  number  of  those  which  have  deviated 


ne  coepto  opere  progrederentur.  Probabilius  Itaque  eft, 
Ungaaa  alias  in  cos  Oeam  infudisse,  qui  ibt  commorati 
sum,  ne  se  matuo  intelligerer.t,  et  ab  insana  structura 
desistercnt"    M.  MUller,  Sc.  of  Lavg.  269. 

k  Comparative  tables  are  to  be  found  In  IX'litJ."'cJl 
Jtgurun,  p.  lU  •  Renan,  461-454;  Scholz,  i.  37. 

■■  Merlan,  Pnnapet  de  Ijitudt  Oonparative  da 
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•jiT)  the  It  jfiilar  course  ot' development.  The  fii-st 
:>«\;u!iaritj  ia  the  trilitenil  root  (as  the  language  is 
,'t  pi-eaent  known) — the  tecond  the  expression  of 
f;i,aiitic«tions  by  coiisonnots,  and  relations  by  vowels 
■ — both  ibrniing  part  of  the  flexions  within  words, 
M>  i-emarkable  in  the  Shemitic  family.  Widely  dif- 
ferent fi-om  the  Japhetian  primitive,  a  fully  fonned 
and  indejiendent  woixl — the  Shemitic  one  (even  in  its 
pi-esent  triliteml  state)  apjiears  to  have  consisted 
of  three  sepanite  articulations,  aided  by  an  indefinite 
sound  like  the  Shjva  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  have 
varici  in  the  shades  of  its  meaning  according  to  the 
vowels  assigned  to  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  same 
scholar,  the  prevalent  triliteiul  root  was  substituted 
for  an  earlier  or  biliteral,  as  being  found  imprac- 
ticable and  obscure  in  use." 

Traces  of  this  survive  in  the  rudest,  or  Aramaic, 
bi-anch,  where  what  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable, 
in  the  Hebrew  foims  two,  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
Arabic  thi-ee— e.  </.  ktal,  katal,  katala.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  much  has  been  written  on  the 
question  of  this  peculiarity  being  original  or 
secondaiy.  A  writer  among  oui-selves  has  thus 
stated  the  case; — '•  An  uniform  rn-'t-fonnation  by 
three  letters  or  two  sylkbles  developed  itself  out  of 
the  original  monosyllabic  st<»te  by  the  addition  of  a 
tliini  letter.  This  tendency  to  enlargement  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  lndo-(iermaiiic  iilso  :  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  monosyllabic  roots 
remain  besides  those  that  have  been  enlarged,  while 
in  the  other  they  have  almost  disappeaied." "  In 
this  judgment  most  will  agree.  Many  now  tri- 
liteial  root-woi^ds  (especially  those  expressive  of  the 
primary  relations  of  life)  were  at  first  biliteral 
only.  Thus  3N  is  not  really  from  HSX,  nor  DN 
I  mm  DDK.  In  many  cases  -i  third  (assumed)  root- 
letter  has  been  obviously  added  by  repetition,  or 
by  tlie  use  of  a  weak  or  moveable  letter,  or  by 
prefixing  the  letter  Nun.  Additional  instances  may 
lie  found  in  connexion  with  the  biliteiiils  3t3,  'T^, 
auil  n3,  and  many  othei-s.  Illustrations  may  also 
be  diawn  from  :uiotlier quarter  nearer  home — in  the 
.i;iphetian  languages  of  Europe.  Fear  is  variously 
"•Ajiressed  by  tppfu  or  ippiacru,  pavere,  pew, 
jnuira, pavor  iSi)!u\.),  fear,  furcht,  frykt  (.Scandin.), 
and  braw  (Old  Celtic).  In  all  these  cognate 
woids,  the  common  rudimentaiy  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  same  two  sounds,  the  thii-d  correspond- 
ing with  the  various  non-essential  additions,  by 
which  apparent  triliteral  unifonnity  is  secured 
in  Shemitic  ilialects.  Again,  in  the  Shemitic  family 
many  piiniitivcs  may  be  found,  having  the  same 
two  lfttei-8  in  common  in  the  first  and  second 
pU«;es,  with  a  diHereiit  one  in  the  third,  yet  all 
expressive  of  different   modifications  of  the  same 

ilea,  as  1.  nj  and   ite  family;  2.  rn=-A,  &c. ; 

•  "*=>».•  *"=•  ;  ^-  YP  =  isS,  &c.  — eiich  with 
t  similar   ti-ain  of  cognate  words,  cont.iinir.g  the 

same  two  consonantii  of  the  bilitsral  fonn,  but  with 

a  thiiil  active  consonant  added.P 

28.  We  now  approach  a  question  of  great  in- 
terest. Was  the  art  of  writing  invented  by  Moses 
•Mil  his  c<>ntcm|H>iaries,  or  from  what  source  did 
the  Hcbivw  nation  acquire  it?  It  can  hardly  be 
Joubtod,  that  the  art  of  writing  wis  known  to  the 
l«aelites  in  the  time  of  Moses.     An  ai%  such  as 

•  Hnmboldt.  rbcr  dU  VerteMmltiiMt  d.  nnucUMm 
'ipraekbauet,  307-311. 

•  Itovldson,  fiiUical  Critieiim,  L  iL 


that  of  writing,  is  neither  acqui  el  ncf  invented  at 
once.  No  ti-nstworthy  evidenct  can  le  alleged  ot 
such  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  course.  The 
writing  on  the  two  tables  of  the  Jaw  (Ex.  xxiv.  4) — 
the  list  of  stations  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Moec# 
himself  (Num.  xxxiii.  2) — the  prohibition  of  print- 
ing on  the  body  (Lev.  xix.  28) — the  writing  of 
"  the  curses  in  a  book  "  by  the  priest,  in  the  trial  d 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  23) — the  description  of  the  land 
(literally,  the  writing)  required  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xviii.  6) — all  point  to  the  probability  of  the  art  of 
writing  being  sin  accomplishment  already  possessed 
by  the  Hebrews  at  that  period .  So  com  plex  a  system, 
as  alphabetic  writing,  could  hardly  have  been  invented 
in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  the  desert  pilgiimage. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  as  to 
wliich  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  may  justly  claim  th« 
invention  of  lettere.  As  has  been  said,  the  award 
to  the  Phoenicians,  so  long  unchallenged,  is  now 
practically  set  aside.  The  so-called  Phoenician  .al- 
phabet beare  no  distinctive  traces  of  a  Phoenician 
origin.  None  of  the  selected  objects,  whose  initial 
lettei-s  were  to  rule  the  sounds  of  the  several  pho- 
netic charactere,  are  in  keeping  with  the  habits  and 
occupations  of  the  Phoenicians.  On  the  contrary, 
while  no  references  to  the  sea  and  commerce  are  to 
be  found,  the  majority  of  the  objects  selected  are 
such  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  an  inland  anc 
nomatlic  people,  e.  g.  Aleph=an  ox,  Gimel  =  a 
camel,  Teth  =  a  snake,  Lamed  =  an  ox-goad. 

A  more  probable  theory  would  seem  that,  which 
represents  letters  jis  having  pissed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews.  Either 
people  may  have  acquired  this  accomplishment 
from  tlie  siime  source,  at  the  same  time  and  in- 
dependently— or  one  may  have  preceded  the  other, 
and  subsequently  mipai  ted  the  acquisition.  Either 
cise  is  quite  possible  ou  the  assumption,  that  the 
lilgyptiiui  alphabet  consisted  of  only  such  chaivctera 
as  were  equivalent  to  those  used  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Phoenicians — that  is,  that  the  multiplicity  oi 
signs,  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  Egyptian 
alphafet,  was  only  introduce*!  at  a  later  periotl. 
But  the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  the  case — 
namely,  that  the  Egyptian  alphabet  existed  at  a 
very  early  period  in  its  present  form.  And  it  is 
hanily  likely  that  two  tribes  would  separately  have 
made  the  same  selection  from  a  lai°ger  amount  o: 
signs  than  they  i-equired.  But  as  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  alphabets  do  con^espond,  and  (as  has  been 
said)  the  chaiTtcter  is  less  Phoenician  than  Hebrew 
— the  latter  people  would  soem  to  have  been  the 
first  possessors  of  this  accomplishment,  and  to  have 
imparted  it  subsequently  to  the  Phoenicians. 

The  theory  (now  almost  piuwed  into  a  general 
belief)  of  an  early  uniform  language  overspreading 
the  range  of  countries  compi  eliendeil  in  (^en.  x. 
serves  to  illostrate  this  question.  There  ran  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Hamite  occupnnts  of 
Egypt  having  migrated  thither  from  Asia;  nor  (on 
this  hypothesis)  can  there  be  any  ditliciilty  in 
admitting,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  con-esjwndence 
of  their  written  character  with  the  Hebrew.  That 
chuiges  should  subsequently  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Egyptian  characters,  is  |)erfectly  intelligiblew 
when  their  ndv:uices  in  civiliKition  are  considered 
— so  different  from  the  nomadic,  unletterwi  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrew  people.     On  such  a  prinjuy. 


»  QMMtns,  LArtMrnSa,  p.  181 ;  Beiua,  Umg.  Mm 
p  iOO,  413,  tac.    M.  MlUicr,  ae.  n/  Um0.  STI. 
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generic  apieemei  t  ns  this  between  the  advance<l 
ian(;uage  of  Kgjpt,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews — 
inferior  from  necessary  causes  at  the  time,  the 
mighty  intellect  of  Moses,  divinely  guided  for  such 
H  task  (as  has  been  before  suggested),  would  tind 
little  dilliculty  in  giafting  improvements.  The 
theory  that  the  Hyksos  built  a  syllabic  alphabet  on 
the  Kgyptian,  is  full  of  difficulties.^ 

Accoinling  to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  I,epsius, 
the  original  alphabet  of  the  language-family,  of 
which  the  Shemitic  formed  a  part,  stood  as  follows ; 

Weok  OuttwraU.  labinU.    OulluraU.    Denial: 

Aleph=A      .  Beth  +  Gimcl  +  l)aleth=  Media 

He  =  E  +  1     .  Vav   +  Heth  +  Teth     =  Aspirates 

Gh«ln=0  +  n  Pe      +  Kuph  +  Tan      =  Tenues 

As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more  de- 
licate, the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were  appa- 
rently intei"posed  as  the  third  row,  with  the  original 
S,  Samech,  from  which  were  derived  2^in,  Tsaddi, 
and  Shin — Caph  (soft  k),  from  its  limited  fimctions, 
is  apparently  of  later  growth  ;  and  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  Hesh,  in  many  languages,  is  demonstrably 
of  comparfctively  recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
the  kindred  sound  Lamed.  In  this  manner  (accord- 
ing to  Lepsius),  and  by  such  Shemite  equivalaits, 
may  be  traced  the  progress  of  the  parent  alphabet. 
In  the  one  letter  yet  to  be  mentioned — Yod — as  in 
Kupli  and  Lamed,  the  same  scholar  finds  remains  of 
the  ancient  vowel  strokes,  which  carry  us  back  to 
the  early  syllabaria,  whose  existence  he  maintains, 
with  great  force  and  learning. 

Apparently,  in  the  case  of  all  Indo-GeiTnanic  and 
Shemitic  alphabets,  a  parent  alphabet  may  be  traced, 
in  which  each  letter  possessed  a  combined  vowel 
and  consonant  sound — each  in  fact  fonning  a  distinct, 
well  understood  syllable.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the 
difl'eient  processes,  by  which  (in  the  instances  given 
by  Lepsius),  these  early  syllabaria  have  been  affected 
by  the  course  of  enunciation  in  different  families. 
What  has  been  said  above  (§  21),  may  serve  to 
show  how  far  the  system  is  still  in  foix«  in  the 
Efhiopic.  In  the  Indo-Gemianic  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, where  a  strong  tendency  existed  to  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  vowels  and  consonants,  the 
primary  syllables  aloph,  he,  gho  =  a,  i,  u,  were 
soon  stripped  of  their  weak  guttural  (or  consonant) 
element,  to  be  treated  simply  as  the  vowel  sounds 
named,  in  combination  with  the  more  obvious  con- 
sonant sounds.  A  very  similar  course  was  followed 
by  the  Shemitic  family,  the  vowel  element  being  in  i 
most  letters  disregarded ;  but  the  guttui-al  one  in  j 
the  breath-syllables  was  apparently  too  congenial, 
and  too  firmly  fixed  to  allow  of  these  being  con- 
Terted  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family)  ; 
into  simple  vowels.  Aleph,  the  weakest,  for  that ' 
reason  icims  the  exception.  As  apparently  contain- 
ing (like  the  DIvanagari)  traces  of  its  peoples 
syjlabarium,  as  well  for  its  majestic  forms,  befitting 
Babylonian  learning,  Lepsius  with  others  attributes 
a  veiy  high  antiquity  to  the  square  Hebrew  cha-  | 
racter.     But  this  is  difficult  to  be  maintained.'  [ 

29.  Passing  from  the  growth  of  the  alphabet,  to  ] 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  their  written  cha- 
racters  among  the  three  leading  bituiches  of  the 
Shemitic  family,  that  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  thus  ^ 

^  "  Sont-ce  les  Hyksos,  ainsi  que  le  suppose  M.  EwaM, 
qui  tirent  passer  I'ecrlture  egyptlenne  de  Tetet  phonetlque 
a  I'etat  syllabiqiie  ou  alphabetique,  comme  les  Japonais 
«t  les  Corftens  lont  fait  pour  I'ecritnre  ChinoUe ''  (Renan, 
p.  Hi.,  '■>aalschut7.,  Zur  Getchichtt  der  Buchttabaisdiri/t, 
KSuigsbfrg    1>3S    ii    16,   IT,   13.     Oomp.   a\is    lyjyrur 


sketched.  "  In  its  oldest,  though  not  iL«  ori£lna. 
state,  it  exists  in  Phoenician  monuments,  h>tli 
stones  and  coins.  It  consists  of  22  letters,  writtea 
from  right  to  left,  and  is  characterized  generally  bj 
gtitf  sti-aight  down  strokes,  without  regularity  and 
beauty,  and  by  closed  heads  round  or  pointed 
We  have  also  a  twofold  memorial  of  it,  viz.,  the 
inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins,  struck  under  the  Mac 
cabean  princes,  where  it  is  evident  that  its  cha- 
racters resemble  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Samaritan 
character,  in  wliich  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Sama- 
ritans is  written."*  This  latter  differs  from  the 
first  named,  merely  by  a  few  fi-eer  and  finer  strokes. 
The  development  of  the  written  character  in  the 
Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family  illustrates  the 
pa.'ssage  from  the  stiff  early  character,  spoken  of 
above,  to  the  more  fully  formed  angulai-  one  of  later 
times  in  the  case  of  the  Hebiew  family,  and  in  that 
of  the  Arabic,  to  the  Cufic  and  Neshki.  Aramaic 
writing  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  famihcs 
— 1.  ancient  Aramaic,  and  2.  Syriac,  more  properly 
80  called.  Of  the  first,  the  most  early  specimen 
extant  is  the  well-known  Carpentras  stone,  pre- 
served .it  that  place  in  France,  since  the  end  of  the 
17th  centuiy.*  Its  date  is  very  doubtful,  but  an- 
terior to  those  of  the  inscriptions  from  Palmyra, 
which  extend  from  a.d.  4'9  to  the  3rd  centuiy. 
The  first  very  closely  resembles  the  Phoenician 
character — the  tops  of  the  lettere  being  but  slightly 
opened  ;  in  the  second,  these  are  more  fully  opened, 
and  many  horizontal  strokes  of  union  added,  showing 
its  cui-sive  chai-acter.  From  these  remains  may  be 
fairly  deduced  the  transitional  nature  of  the  written 
character  of  the  period  preceding  the  invention  (or 
according  to  others  the  revival)  of  the  square 
character. 

Hupfeld,  Fflrst,  and  all  leading  writers  on  the 
subject,  concur  in  designating  this  last  as  a  gi-adual 
development  from  the  sources  mentioned  above. 
A  reference  to  these  authors  will  show,  how  con- 
fused were  even  Jewish  notions  at  an  early  period 
as  to  its  origin,  from  the  ditl'erent  explanations  of  the 
woi-d  n^T-IK'N  (Assyriaca),  substituted  by  the  Rab- 
bins for  J?3^D  ("  square  "),  by  which  this  charactei 
was  distinguished  from  their  own  —  7^3y  3113 — ■ 
"  round  writing,"  as  it  was  called.  But  assuming 
with  Hupfeld  and  Fiirst,  the  presence  of  two  active 
principles — a  wish  to  write  quickly,  and  to  write 
pictorially — the  growth  of  the  squai-e  Hebrew 
character  from  the  old  Phoenician  is  easily  dis- 
cernible through  the  Carpentras  and  Palmyrene 
relics.  "  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  points  of  the  letters 
blunted  off,  the  horizontal  union-strokes  enlarged, 
figures  that  had  been  divided  rounded  and  closed, 
the  position  and  length  of  many  cioss  lines  altered, 
and  final  letters  introduced  agreeably  to  tachy- 
graphy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ailigraphica) 
principle  is  seen  in  the  extraoi-diuary  uniformity 
and  symmetry  of  the  letters,  their  separation  from 
one  another,  and  in  the  peculiar  taste  which  adorns 
them  with  a  stiff  and  angular  form."  ■ 

Few  important  changes  are  to  be  found  from  tht 
period  of  Ezra,  until  the  close  of  the  5th  century 
of  our  era.  Daring  this  period,  the  writtet 
chaiacter  of  the  text  (as  well  as  the  text  itself)  ww 

in  Herzog.  xiv.  9. 

r  Lepsius,  Zum  AbhancUungen,  9-39. 

•  Davidson,  Biblical  Critidim,  i.  23. 

»  A  copy  of  It  is  given  in  Fiirst,  Lehrgtb.  23. 

»  Davidson, fiUic.  Criticism,  i.  29 ;  HofTmaim,  Gratun 
S]/riaca,  }«,  1-6;  and  Fiirst,  lAkrg.  i.  J^  22-27. 
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icUlcd  as  kt  pratci,  and  likewise,  to  a  grent 
iTteDt,  the  nndiiig  atui  dirisions  of  the  test.  During 
this  period,  the  groundwork  of  very  much  contiiined 
in  the  subsequent  Masoni  was  laidi,  but  as  yet  only 
in  wi  unwi-itten,  traditional  shape.  The  old  cha- 
racter gave  way  to  the  square,  or  Assyiian  cha- 
racter— not  at  once  and  by  the  authority  of  Ezra, 
but  (as  has  been  proved  with  much  clearness) 
by  gi-adual  transitions."  The  squai-e  character  is, 
demonstrably,  not  an  exact  copy  of  any  existing 
Aramaic  style,  but  grevr  by  degrees  out  of  the 
cai'ller  one,  although  greatly  modified  by  Aramaic 
influence.  No  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to  the 
actual  change,  which  probably  was  very  gradual ; 
but  tLut  the  new  character  had  become  genei'ally 
adopted  by  the  first  century  of  our  era,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Gospeb  (Matt.  v.  18).  It  is, 
moreover,  alluded  to  in  the  Mishna  as  the  Assyrian 
character,  and  by  Origen  as  settled  by  long  usage, 
»nd  was  obviously  well-known  to  Jerome  and  the 
Talmudists.  The  latter  writers,  aided  powerfully 
by  the  cei-emonious  (not  to  say  superstitious)  tone 
engendered  among  the  Jews  by  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, secured  the  exclusive  use  of  its  square  cha- 
racter for  sacred  purposes.  All  that  external  care 
and  sci-upulous  veneration  could  accomplish  for  the 
exact  transmission  of  the  received  text,  in  the  con- 
secrated character,  was  secured.  It  is  tnie  that 
much  of  a  secondary,  much  of  an  erroneous  kind 
was  included  among  the  objects  of  this  devout 
veneration ;  but  in  the  absence  of  sound  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  not  only  in  those  early,  but 
many  subsequent  generations,  this  is  the  less  to 
be  deplored.  The  character  called  Rabbinic  is 
best  described  as  an  attempt  at  Hebrew  cursive 
writing. 

The  history  of  the  characters,  onlinarily  used  in 
the  Syriac  (or  Westem)  branch  of  the  Aramaic 
family,  is  blendfd  with  that  of  those  used  in  Judea. 
Like  the  square  characters,  they  were  derived  from 
the  old  Phoenician,  but  passed  through  some  inter- 
mediate st-iges.  The  fii^t  variety  is  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Estrangelo — a  heavy  cumbrous  cha- 
racter said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  adj. 
TTpoyyvKos,  but  more  probably  from  two  Arabic 
words  signifying  the  writing  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
io  be  four.d  in  a'^  in  the  very  oldest  documents. 
Concurrently  with  this,  are  traces  of  the  existence 
of  a  smaller  and  more  cursive  character,  very  much 
r«9embling  it.  The  character  called  the  **  double  " 
(a  large,  hollow  variety),  is  almost  identical.  There 
are  also  other  varieties,  slightly  differing — the  Ne»- 
torian  for  example — but  that  in  ordinary  use,  is  the 
Peshitn  =  simple  '^or  lineal  according  to  some).  Its 
origin  w  somewhat  unceitain,  but  probably  may  be 
assigned  to  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  Esti-angelo,  sloped  for  writing, 
and  in  some  measure  altered  by  use.  This  variety 
of  wriv  '  ••■I's  in  the  Aramaic  family  is  pro- 
babl»  to  the  fact,  that  lilfiature  was 

niorp  ■  _      iltivated  among  them  than  among 

k.ndred  tribes.  Although  not  spared  to  us,  an  ex- 
tensive literature  probably  existed  among  them 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era ;  and  subsequently,  for 
a  long  period,  they  were  the  sole  impartem  of  know- 
lodge  and  learnuig  to  Western  Asia. 

The  history  of  the  Arabic  language  hat  UMtlwr 


•  Leyrer,  In  Heraog,  xlv.  13. 

f  Acntfaer  rtymolog]:  of  this  word  U  (tvso  by  Lspstas. 

A**MwC>  from  Jsam»>  "India." 
VOL   111. 


peculiar  featui-e,  beyond  its  excessive  purism,  whi»  h 
has  been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so  singuk] 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Until  a  comptv- 
ratively  short  time  before  the  days  of  Mohammed, 
the  ait  of  writing  appears  to  have  been  pi-actically 
unknown.  For  the  Himyarites  guai-ded  with  jealous 
care  their  own  peculiar  character — the  "  musnad," 
or  elevated  ;  ^  in  itself  unfitted  for  general  use.  Pos- 
sibly different  tribes  might  have  possessed  appixxiches 
to  written  characters ;  but  about  the  banning  of 
the  7th  century,  the  heavy  cumbrous  Cutic  cha- 
racter Iso  called  fix)m  Cufa,  the  city  where  it  was 
most  early  used)  appeara  to  have  been  grnerally 
adopted.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Muramar-lbn  Murrat,  a  native  of  Babylonian  Irak. 
But  the  shapes  and  arrangement  of  the  letters  in- 
dicate their  derivation  from  the  Estrangelo ;  and 
the  name  assigned  to  their  introducer— containing 
the  title  oitiinarily  borne  by  Syrian  ecclesiastics — is 
also  indicative  of  th»ir  real  origin.  But  it  is  now 
only  to  be  found  in  the  documents  of  the  early  ages 
of  Islamism. 

The  well-known  division  of  "the  people  of  the 
book  "  =■  Christians,  who  were  educatnl,  and  "  tlie 
common  people"  who  could  not  read :^ the  tribes 
round  Mecca,  and  the  summary  way  in  which 
an  authoritative  text  of  the  Koran  was  established 
(in  the  Caliphate  of  Othman),  alike  indicate  a  veiy 
rude  state  of  society.  It  is  generally  asserted  that 
Mohammed  was  unable  to  write:  and  this  would  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  his  description 
of  himself  as  an  illiterate  prophet.  Modem  writere, 
however,  generally  aie  avei-se  to  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  these  and  kindred  statement"!.  In  any  ca-^e, 
about  the  10th  century  (the  fourth  of  tlie  Hegira), 
a  smaller  and  more  flowing  character,  the  Nishki, 
was  introduced  by  Ibn  Moklah,  which,  with  con- 
siderable alterations  and  improvements,  is  that 
oi'dinarily  in  pi-eseiit  use.* 

30.  As  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  branches,  so 
in  the  Arab  bianch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  various 
causes  rendered  desirable  the  intitxluction  of  dia- 
critical signs  and  vowel  points,  which  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  our  era — 
not  however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
o'jtset,  from  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and  ad- 
dition to  the  roll  of  instruction  already  complete  in 
itself.  But  the  system  obtained  general  recognition 
after  some  modifications  in  deference  to  popuUr 
opinion,  though  not  carried  out  with  the  fulness  of 
the  Ma.sorete8.» 

Ewald,  with  great  probability,  assumes  tlie  ex- 
istence and  adoption  of  certain  attempts  at  vowel 
marks  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  inclined  tc 
divide  their  history  into  three  stages. 

At  first  a  simple  mark  or  stroke,  like  the  dia- 
critical line  in  the  Samaritan  M.'>S.,  w.xs  adopted  tc 
mai  k  unusual  significations  as  13*1,  "  a  pestilence," 
as  distinguished  from  13*1,  "  to  speak,"  or  "  a 
word."  A  further  and  more  adranoed  stage,  like  the 
diacritical  points  of  the  Aramaic,  was  the  employ- 
ment (in  order  to  express  generally  the  difference 
of  sounds)  of  a  point  abore  the  line  to  express  sounds 
of  a  high  kind,  like  a  and  o— one  Moio  for  feebler 
and  lower  ones  like  i  and  e — and  a  third  in  the 
centre  of  the  litters  for  those  of  a  hanher  kind,  at 
<titfingnliho<t  from  the  other  two.^ 


•  A  tnth  eailler  existence  Is  cUlmed  for  this  cbaiacta 
by  Fon*«r,  On*  friwi.  Vumg.  t  16T. 

>  Pboockc.  AinJftia.  ed.  Mrbltr:   Wsltoo.  PnR.  D: 
LimguA  JroMed,  Leyier,  Hersoc  xlv.  it. 

k  Bwald.  Onmmatik  (\KA\  p.  61. 
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Oripiiiillv.  the  number  of  voird  gounds  among 
the   Sliwmitic   races  (as  distinguished  fiom   vowel 

Coin's)  was  only  three,  and  apparently  used  in  com- 
iiiatijn  with  tlie  consonants.  Origen  and  Jerome 
were  alike  ignoi-ant  of  vowel  points,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation.  Many  readings  in  the  LXX.  indicate 
the  want  of  some  such  system — a  want  to  which 
some  directions  in  the  Talmud  are  said  to  refer. 
But  until  a  latei'  period,  a  regular  system  of  punc- 
tuation remained  unknown ;  and  the  number  of 
vowel  sounds  limited.  The  case  is  thus  put  by 
Walton.  "  The  modern  points  were  not  °ither  from 
Adam,  or  affixed  by  Moses,  or  the  Prophets  that 
were  before  the  captivity,  nor  after  the  captivity, 
devised  either  by  Ezra,  or  by  any  other  before  the 
completing  of  the  Talmud,  but  after  five  hundred 
yeai-s  after  Christ,  invented  by  some  leanied  Jews  for 
the  help  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue."  "  We  neither  affirm  that  the  vowels  and 
accents  were  invented  by  the  Alasoretes,  but  that 
the  Hebrew  tongue  did  always  consist  of  vowels 
and  consonants.  Aleph,  Vau,  and  Yod  were  the 
vowels  before  the  points  were  invented,  as  they 
were  also  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  other  Eastern 
.ongues."« 

We  will  add  one  more  quotation  from  the  same 
author,  with  reference  to  the  allege<l  unceitainty 
.ntroducod  into  the  rendering  of  the  text,  by  any 
doubts  on  the  antiquity  of  the  system  of  vowel- 
points,  a  question  which  divided  the  scholai-s  of  his 
day.  "  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Chaldean  Para- 
plii-ase  of  the  Penfciteuch  and  Prophets,  and  the  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Bible,  continued  above  a  thousand 
years  before  they  were  pointed."  "  That  the  true 
reading  might  be  preserved  above  a  thojisand  years, 
is  not  against  all  reason,  since  we  see  the  same  done 
in  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  for  a  longer 
time ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlj^e  Arabic, 
though  not  for  so  long  a  time  aftei"  the  Alcoran  was 
wiitten."** 

31.  The  reverence  of  the  Jews,  for  their  sacred 
writings,  would  have  been  outraged  by  any 
attempts  to  introduce  an  authoritative  system  of 
intei-pretation  at  variance  with  existing  ones.  To 
reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  authoritative 
and  intelligible  unifoimity  was  the  object  of  the 
Masoretes,  by  means  of  a  system  of  vowels  and 
accents. 

What  would  have  suggested  itself  to  scholars, 
not  of  Shemitic  origin,  was  at  utter  variance  with 
Hebrew  notions,  which  looked  ujwn  the  established 
written  characters  as  sacred.  Xo  other  plan  was 
possible  than  the  addition  of  different  external  marks. 
And,  in  fact,  this  plan  was  adopted  by  the  three 
gi-eat  divisions  of  the  Shemitic  family ;  probably 
being  copied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  branches  from  the  Synac,  among  whom  there 
existed  schools  of  some  repute  during  the  first  ccn- 
turias  of  our  era.  Of  the  names  of  the  inventors, 
or  the  exact  time  of  their  introduction,  nothing 
can  be  stated  with  certainty.  Their  use  probably 
began  about  the  sixth  centuiy,  and  appears  to  have 
been  completed  about  the  tenth.  The  system  has 
been  carried  out  with  far  greater  minuteness  in  the 
ilebrew,  than  in  the  two  sister  dialects.  The  Arabic 
grammarians  did  not  proceed  beyond  three  signs  for 
a,  I,  u  ;  the  Syriac  added  e  and  o,  which  they  repre- 
sented by  figures  borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphabet, 
not  very  much  altered.     In  both  these  cases  all  the 


e  WaJton,  Considerator  Considered,  ii.  239,  210. 
'  Walton,  ibid.  222,  221 


\  ■vowelf  are,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  conFidereJ  .H 

I  short ;  wnile  the  Hebrew  has  five  Irng  as  well  as  fire 

;  short,  and  a  half-vowel,  and  other  auxiliary  signs. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  system  of  accents,  which 

is  involved  in  the  same  obscunty  of  origin.     But 

]  it  beai-8  rather  on  the  relation  of  words  and  the 

members  of  sentences,  than  on  the  construction  of 

\  individual  words. 

The  chief  agents  in  this  laborious  and  peculiar 
undertaking  were  the  compilers  of  the  Masoiit, 
as  it  is  called  =  "  tradition,"  as  distinguished  from 
the  word  to  be  read.  As  the  Talmud  hj»s  its  pro- 
vince of  interpreting  legal  distinctions  and  legula- 
tions,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
the  Kal)bala  its  peculiar  function  of  deixling  with 
theologiciil  and  esoteric  tradition,  so  the  object  of 
the  Masora  (miDO,  "tradition"),  and  its  com- 
pilera  the  Masoretes  (or  miDO  ^^VS,  "  masters  of 

T        T      •■-:  - 

tradition"),  was  to  deal  critically,  grammatically, 
and  lexically,  with  a  vast  amount  of  tradition  bear- 
ing on  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  to  reduce  this  to 
a  consistent  form.  Little  is  known  with  accuracy 
of  the  authors,  or  the  grow^th  of  tliis  remarkable 
collection.  Tradition  assigns  the  commencement  (as 
usual)  to  Ezia  and  the  great  synagogue  ;  but  other 
authorities — Jewish  and  Christian — to  the  learned 
membei-s  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  centuiy.  These  learned  collections, 
comprising  some  very  early  fragments,  were  pro- 
bably in  progress  until  the  eleventh  centuiy,  and  are 
divided  into  a  greater  and  less  Masora,  the  second 
a  compendium  of  the  former.  "  The  masters  of  the 
Masora,"  in  the  well-known  quotation  of  Elias 
Levita,  "  were  innumerable,  and  followed  each  other 
in  successive  generations  for  many  years ;  nor  is  the 
beginning  of  them  known  to  us,  nor  the  end  thereof." 
Walton,  who  was  by  no  means  blind  to  its  deficiencies, 
has  left  on  record  a  voy  just  judgment  on  the 
real  merits  of  the  Masora.*  It  is  in  truth  a  \eiy 
striking  and  meritorious  instance  of  the  devotion 
of  the  Jewish  mind  to  the  text  of  Scripture — of  the 
earnestness  of  its  authora  to  add  the  only  proof  in 
their  power  of  their  zeal  for  its  presei-vation  and 
elucidation.' 

32.  A  comparison  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as 
known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly  de- 
veloped. In  their  present  form  the  Arabic  is  un- 
doubtedly the  richest:  but  it  would  have  been 
rivalled  by  the  Hebrew  had  a  career  been  vouch- 
safed equally  long  and  favourable  to  this  latter. 
The  cramping  and  perverting  conditions  of  iU 
labours  depressed  the  Rabbinic  diiilect  (child  of  the 
old  age  of  the  Hebrew)  into  bewildering  con('u«ion 
in  many  instances,  but  there  are  many  valu.ib!e 
signs  of  life  about  it.  Ancient  Hebrew,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  possesses  in  the  bud  almost  all  the 
mechanisms  which  constitute  the  riches  of  the 
Arabic.  In  the  preface  to  his  great  work  (ZeAr- 
gebaude,  p.  vii.)  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  various 
instances,  which  will  repay  the  labour  of  com- 
parison. It  is  true  that  to  the  Aramaic  has  been 
extended  a  longer  duration  than  to  the  Hebrew ; 
but  for  various  causes  its  inferiority  is  remarkable, 
as  regards  its  poverty — lexical  and  grammatical — 
its  want  of  haitnony  and  flexibility,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessaiy  frequency  of  periphi-ases  and 
paiticles  in  aid, 

A  brief  comparison  of  some  leading  gramnu  tical 


'  Frei.  TlJi.  17. 

'  Arnold,  in  Herzog,  ix.  s. ». ;  LcjTer  in  Uercog,  x  r.  1 6 
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«id  sjmtucticiil  |.-*cnliarities,  in  the  thi-?e  main  dia-  I  rooi-fonns  with  the  consonants  and  vowels  have 
l«cts  of  the  Shemitic  family,  will  not  be  out  of  place    be«n  already  considered. 

»i  the  end  of  this  sketch.  To  scholars  it  will  neces-  |  Conjugations  or  their  equivalent  verh^orrrj. — 
tirily  nppear  meagre ;  but,  brief  as  it  is,  it  may  not  The  following  is  the  tabulated  form  giren  by  EwaU 
tie  without  interest  to  the  general   i-eader.      The  i  for  the  ordinary  Hebrew  verb  ;— 


1.  (Simple  form)  Kal. 


(t'onns  extremely  ecsmented) 


X  tCaoMtiye  fonn) 
nipkO,  w. 
PmareBopkaL 


3.  (Reflexive  form) 
JfipkaL 


i.  (Intensive  form) 
pas*.  I  FwU. 


5.  (Ko6exive  and  intensive  form) 
mihpad. 


In  the  Aramaic  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of 
these  appenr,  with  another  ( =  Hithpael),  all  with 
passives,  marked  by  a  syllable  pretixed.  In  the 
Arabic  the  verb-foiins,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
are  nine,  but  are  ordinarily  reckoned  at  thirteen, 
and  sometimes  fifteen.  Of  these,  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  foiins  are  comparatively  rare,  and  serve 
to  express  colours  and  defects.  As  may  be  seen 
fi-om  the  table  given,  the  thiini  and  fourth  fonns  in 
Hebrew  alone  have  passives. 

Eqmvalenis  to  Conjunctive  Moods,  ^c. — One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Arabic  language 
is  what  is  ordinarily  described  as  the  "  futurum 
Hguratum."  As  in  almost  all  Shemitic  grammare 
imperfect  is  now  substituted  for  future,  this  may 
be  explained,  by  stating  that  in  Arabic  there  are 
four  forms  of  the  imperfect,  strongly  marked,  by 
which  the  absence  of  moods  is  almost  compensated. 
Tiie  germs  of  this  mechanism  are  to  be  found  in 
the  common  imperfect,  the  jussive,  and  the  cohor- 
tative  of  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the  Aramaic. 
Again,  a  curious  conditional  and  subjunctive  usage 
(at  first  sight  almost  amounting  to  an  invei-sion) 
applied  to  the  perfect  and  imperfect  tenses  by  the 
addition  of  a  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb  is  to  be  found  in  both  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  although  very  differently  developed. 

Nouns. — The  dual  number,  veiy  uncommon  in 
the  Syriac,  is  less  so  in  Hebrew — chiefly  limited, 
however,  to  really  d'utl  nouns — while  in  the  Arabic 
itji  usage  may  be  described  as  general.  What  is 
called  the  "  status  emphaticus,"  i.  e.  the  rendering 
a  word  definite  by  appending  the  article,  is  found 
constantly  recurring  in  the  Aramaic  (at  some  loss 
to  clearness  in  the  singular).  This  usage  brings  to 
mind  the  addition  of  the  definite  article  as  a  post- 
positive in  Swedish — skib,  ship;  tkibet,  the  ship. 
In  the  Arabic  it  is  lost  in  the  inflexions  of  cases, 
while  in  the  Hebrew  it  may  be  considered  as  un- 
important As  regards  nouns  of  abstraction,  also, 
the  Aramaic  is  fuller  than  tlie  Hebrew;  but  in  this 
last  particular,  as  in  the  whole  family  of  nouns, 
tile  Arabic  is  rich  to  excess.  It  is  in  this  last  onlj 
that  we  find  not  only  a  reguLir  system  of  cases, 
.Tnd  of  comparison,  but  especially  the  numerous 
plural  formations  calli-<l  broken  or  internal,  which 
form  so  singular  a  part  of  the  language.  As  re- 
Cii'i-i  their  me.-ming,  the  broken  plurals  are  totally 
iftlirent  from  the  regular  for,  as  they  are  techni- 
rally  calle<l,  souml)  plurals— the  latter  denoting 
••■vend  individuals  of  a  genus,  the  former  a 
number  of  individu.ils  viewed  collectively,  the 
kdes    of    individuality    being    wholly   suppressed. 


(  Wright's  MrMe  Ovtmmn,  pert  L  pi  IM.    "Oette 
paitie  de  la  granmaira  Arabe  est  celle  on  II  rkgnt  le  ploa 


Broken  plunds  accordingly  are  singulars  with  a 
collective  meaning,  and  are  closely  sJcin  to  ahstntct 
nouns.C 

33.  To  the  scholar,  as  before  remarked,  this  re- 
capitulation of  some  leading  peculiarities  may  appeal 
unnecessary,  while  to  those  tmacquainted  with  the. 
Shemitic  languages,  it  is  teai'ed,  these  instances  must 
unavoidably  appear  like  fr^ments  or  specimens, 
possibly  new  and  peculiar,  but  conveying  no  very 
definite  instruction.  But  in  any  case  some  of  the 
chief  grammatical  featui"es  of  the  family  have  been 
enumerated — all,  moi-eover,  illustrative  of  the  in- 
ternal 8elfKK)ntained  type  so  peculiarly  Shemitic. 
In  this  respect — as  with  its  fonnal,  so  with  its 
syntactical  peculiarities.  Of  one  fertile  parent  of 
new  words  in  the  Japhetian  langxiage-family — the 
power  of  creating  compound  words — the  Shemitic  is 
destitute.  Different  meanings  are,  it  is  true,  ex- 
pressed by  different  primitives,  but  these  stand 
necessarily  divided  by  impassable  baniers  from  eack 
other;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  shades  and  gra- 
dations of  meaning  in  a  word  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages which  give  such  copiousness  and  chaim  to 
the  sister-family.  It  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
whole  range  of  privative  and  negative  words.  The 
prefixes  of  the  other  family,  in  conjunction  with 
nouns,  give  far  more  life  and  clearness  than  do  the 
collective  verbals  of  the  Shemitic.  Even  the  pregnant 
and  curiously  jointed  verb-fonns,  spreading  out 
from  the  sharply  defined  root,  with  pronominal 
adjuncts  of  obvious  meaning,  and  the  aid  of  a  deli- 
cate vowel-system,  have  an  artificial  appeaitmce. 
The  Japhetian,  whose  spiritual  fulness  would  pro- 
bably never  have  reached  him,  but  that  its  sub- 
stance  was  long  preserved  in  these  veiy  forms,  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Almighty 
Being  who  framed  for  the  preservation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Himself — the  One  Tme  tiod— so  fitting  a 
cradle  as  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of 
other  families,  the  Japhetian  was  not  ripe  for  such  a 
trust.  Of  thoM  allied  with  the  Shemitic,  the  Aramaic 
was  too  couM  and  indefinite,  however  widely  and 
early  spivad,  or  oaeAil  at  a  later  period  as  a  meuw 
of  extensioo  and  explanation,  and  (aa  has  beea 
before  observed)  the  Arabic  in  its  origin  was  eaaen- 
tially  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  Japhetian  cannot 
then  but  raoogniae  the  wisdom,  cannot  but  thank 
the  goodneM  of  God,  in  thus  giving  and  preaerving 
HisTeasona  concerning  Himself  in  a  form  so  fitting 
and  so  remove<l  fnmi  treachciy.  He  will  do  all 
this,  but  he  will  see  at  the  same  time  in  his  own 
languages,  to  flexible,  so  varied,  so  logical,  drawing 
man  out  of  himself  to  bind  him  to  his  neighbour, 


d'aitltnin,  et  oh  Im  il^es  gte^nlea  Mat  snjeitra  k  oa 
ulos  snnd  noml>re  d'ezoepUoni."  De  Sacr,  I  ST«  (ed.  181C> 
'4  li  2 
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menns  far  more  likely  to  spread  th«>  treosurcc 
or  the  holy  laiij^uage  than  even  its  g;eiit;ral  adoption. 
Ft  IS  Humboldt  who  has  said,  in  inference  to  the 
wonderful  mechanism  discernible  in  the  consonant 
wnd  vowel  systems  of  the  Shemitic  languages — 
that,  admitting  all  this,  there  is  more  energy  and 
weight,  more  truth  to  nature,  when  the  elements 
of  language  can  be  recognised  independently  and  in 
order,  than  when  fused  in  such  a  combination,  how- 
ever remai'kable. 

And  from  this  rigid  self-contained  character  the 
Shemitic  language-family  finds  difficulty  iu  depart- 
ing. The  more  recent  Syriac  has  added  vavious 
auxiliary  forms,  and  repeated  pronouns,  to  the  cha- 
racteristic words  by  which  the  meaning  is  chiefly 
conveyed.  But  the  general  effect  is  cumbrous  and 
confused,  and  brings  to  mind  some  features  of  the 
ordinary  Welsh  version  of  the  Kpistles.  In  Arabic, 
again,  cei-tain  prefixes  are  found  to  be  added  for  the 
s?ke  of  giving  definiteness  to  portions  of  the  verb, 
and  prepositions  more  frequently  employed.  But 
t  he  character  of  the  language  remains  unaltered — 
the  additions  stand  out  as  something  distinct  from 
the  original  elements  of  the  sentence. 

In  what  consists  the  most  marked  poinf.  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages and  the  Shemitic  family  as  known  to  us? 
The  first  has  lived  two  lives,  as  it  were  :  in  its  case 
a  period  of  synthesis  and  complexity  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  another  of  analysis  and  decomjwsition. 
The  second  family  has  been  developed  (if  the  word 
may  be  used)  in  one  way  only.  No  other  instance 
of  a  language-fiimily  can  probably  be  found  cast  in 
a  mould  equally  unalterable.  Comparetl  with  the 
living  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  those 
of  the  Shemitic  may  be  almost  designated  as  in- 
organic :  they  have  not  vegetated,  have  not  grown ; 
they  have  simply  existed.  ^  [ T.  j.  0.] 

SHEM'UEL  (^K-im  :  %a\ani^,\:  Samuel). 
1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  appointed  from  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
ti-ibes  (Num.  xxxiv.  20). 

2.  (2o/*oi^A..)  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr. 
vi.  33). 

3.  Son  of  Tola,  and  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

SHEN  (jB'n,  with  the  def.  article :  rrjs  xa- 
Xaias:  Sen).  A  place  mentioned  only  in  I  Sam. 
vii.  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samuel  set  up 
the  stone  Eben-ezer  to  commemorate  the  rout  of 
the  Philistines.  The  pursuit  had  extended  to  '•  below 
Beth-car,"  and  the  stone  was  erected  "  l)etween  the 
Mizpah  and  between  the  Shen."  Nothing  is  known 
of  it.  The  Taigum  has  Shinna.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac  and  Aiabic  Versions  render  both  Beth-car 
and  Shen  by  Beit-Jasan,  but  the  writer  has  not 
succeeded  in  identifying  the  name  with  any  place 
in  the  lists  of  Dr,  Robinson  (1st  edit.  A  pp.  to 
Tol.  iii.)     The  LXX.  read  ]^  ydshdn,  old.    [G.] 

SHEN'AZAR  (1-VK3K' :  :iap((rdp:  Setmeser). 
Son  of  Salathiel,  or  ShealViel  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate  he  is  reckoned  as  a  son  of 
Jechoniah. 

SHENI'B    (Tib,    i.e.    Senir ;    Sam.  Vers. 


"»  Renan,  i.  423-4. 

•  The  or  at  the  end  of  the  LXX.  version  of  the  nsme  is 
partly  due  to  the  ah  (particle  of  motion)  which  Is  affixed 
toU  in  the  onginal  of  ver.  10,  and  partly  derived  from 


SHEPHKRD 

GHWn :  Xtwdp :  Sanir).  This  uaue  ocean  » 
nt.  iii.  9,  Cant.  iv.  8.  It  is  an  inaccurate  cqui- 
Talent  for  the  Hebrew  Senir,  the  Amorit*  name  fof 
Mount  HeiTOcn,  and,  like  Shibmah  (for  Sibmah),  hai 
found  its  way  into  the  Authorised  Versioa  without 
any  apparent  authority.  The  correct  form  is  found 
in  I  Chr.  v.  23  and  Ez.  xxvii.  5.     [Se.nik.]  [G.] 

SHEPHA'M  (DDK':  2fK<pafidp*:  Sephama). 
A  place  mentioned  only  in  the  specification  by 
Moses  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Iromised 
Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  10,  11),  the  fi ret  landmark  from 
Hatser-enan,  at  which  the  northern  boundary  termi- 
nated, and  lying  between  it  and  Kiblah.  The  an- 
cient interpreters  (Targ.  I'seudojon.;  Saadiah)  render 
the  name  by  Apameia'';  but  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  by  this  they  intend  the  Greek  city  of  that 
name  on  the  Orontes,  50  miles  below  Antioch,  or 
whether  they  use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Banias  or 
Dan,  as  Schwarz  afiiii'ms  [Descr.  Geogr,  27).  No 
trace  of  the  name  apjiears,  however,  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Porter  would  fix  Ilatser-enan  at  A'u- 
ryetein,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Damascus,  which 
would  remove  Shepham  into  a  totally  different 
r^on,  in  which  there  is  equally  little  trace  of  it. 
The  writer  ventures  to  disagi-ee  with  this  and 
similar  attempts  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Holy 
Land  to  an  extent  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  there 
is  no  wai-i-ant  in  Scripture.  [G,] 

SHEPHATHI'AH  (H'-tSBK' :   SoAar/a :  Sa- 
T  :  -  : 

phatia).     A  Benjamite,  father  of  Meshullam  6 

(1  Chr.  is.  8).     The  name  is  properly  Shepha- 

TIAIt. 

SHEPHATI'AH(n»pDB':  Lcuparia;  Alex. 
"iacpaOla,  '2a(paTias :  Saphuthia,  Saphatkts).  1. 
The  fifth  son  of  David  by  his  wife  Abital  (2  Sam, 
iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

2.  {^ievpuTla:  Sephatia,  S'iphatia.)  The  femily 
of  Shephatiah,  372  in  numl)er,  returned  with  Ze- 
i-ubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  4 ;  Neh.  vii.  9).  A  secoml  de- 
tachment of  eighty,  with  Zebadiah  at  their  head, 
came  up  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  8).  The  name  is 
written  Saphat  (1  Esdi-.  v.  9),  and  Saphatias 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  34). 

3.  (Saphatia.)  The  family  of  another  Shepha- 
tiah were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's  sen-ants, 
who  came  up  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59). 

4.  A  descendant  of  Pei-ez,  or  Pharez,  the  son 
of  Judah,  and  ancestor  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4) 

5.  (2o<^««'ias  :  Saphatits.)  The  son  of  Mattan ; 
one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  counselled  Zedekiah 
to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

6.  (-in^paK*:  2a(f>oT(as  ;  Alex.  2o(f oTjo ;  FA. 
Za(paTfia.  Saphatia.)  TheHariiphite,  orHariphite, 
one  of  the  Benjamite  waniors  who  joined  David  in 
his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

7.  CZacparla:  Saphutt'iis.)  Son  of  Maachah,  and 
chief  of  the  Simeonit«s  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16). 

8.  (^(pariis ;  Alex.  7,atpazias.)  Son  sf  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

SHEPHERD   (Hin;    ni5ia,   Am.   vii.   14;         .  , 
npi,  Am.  i.  1).    In  a  nomadic  state  of  society  evrj       M 


the  commencement  of  Riblah,  which  follows  It  in  ver.  II, 
and  which  they  have  given  witboat  itsr,  as  Bi^a. 

•>  HK^npN:  xyoli:  Sam.  Vers.  H-'OOy- 


BHEPUEBD 

ran.  frou  the  theikh  down  to  the  slave,  is  more  or 
leoH  a  shepherd.  As  manj  regions  in  the  East  are 
•dapted  solely  to  pnstoral  pursuits,  the  institution 
•f  the  nomad  life,  with  its  appliances  of  tents  and 
ninip  eqtiipiige,  was  i-egarded  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  inventions  (Gen.  iv.  2u).  The  proge- 
nitors of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were 
nomads,  and  their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pns- 
tonJ  life.  The  occupation  of  tending  the  flocks 
was  undert-iken,  not  only  by  the  sons  of  wealthy 
Ak-k  (Gen.  xxx.  29  ff.,  ixxvii.  12  ff.),  but  even  by 
their  daughter  (Gen.  xxij.  6  ff.  ;  Ex.  ii.  19;.  The 
F^ryptian  captivity  did  much  to  implant  a  love  of 
settled  abode,  and  consequently  we  find  the  tribes 
which  still  retained  *  taste  for  shepherd  life  selei-t- 
ing  their  own  qiL-ii-ters  apart  from  their  brethren  in 
»he  Transjord.-inic  district  (Num.  xsxii.  1  ff.).  Hence- 
fcrwai-d  in  Palestine  IVoper  the  shephei-d  held  a 
subordinate  position ;  the  increase  of  agi'iculture  in- 
volved the  decrease  of  pasturage  ;  and  though  lajge 
Hocks  were  still  maintained  in  certain  ports,  parti- 
cularly on  the  bordei-s  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
as  about  Cai-mel  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2),  Bethlehem  (1  Sam. 
\\i.  1 1 ;  Luke  ii.  8),  Tekoah  (Am.  i.  1),  and  more 
to  the  south,  at  Gedor,  (1  Chr.  iv.  39),  the  nomad 
life  was  piTictically  extinct,  and  the  shepherd  be- 
cime  one  out  of  many  classes  of  the  labouring  popu- 
Lition.  The  completeness  of  the  ti-ansition  from 
the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state  is  strongly 
exhibited  in  those  passages  which  allude  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  shepherd's  tent  as  a  token  of  desolation 
(«.  g.  Ez.  xxx.  4;  Zeph.  ii.  <;).  The  humble  posi- 
tioa  of  the  shepherd  at  the  same  period  is  implied 
III  the  notices  of  David's  wondrous  elevation  (2  Sam. 
vii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70),  and  again  in  the  self-depre- 
ciating confession  of  Amos  (vii.  14).  The  frequent 
and  beautiful  allusions  to  the  shepherd's  office  in 
tlie  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible  {e.  g.  Ps.  xxiii. ; 
Is.  xl.  ll,xli.v.  9, 10;  Jer.  xxiii.  3, 4;  Ez.  xxxiv.  11, 
1 2,  23),  rather  bespeak  a  period  when  the  shephei-d 
had  become  an  ideal  chaiiicter,  such  as  the  Roman 
|x)ets  painted  the  pastors  of  Arcadia. 

The  office  of  the  Eastern  shepherd,  as  described 
in  the  Bible,  was  attended  with  much  hardship,  and 
even  danger.  He  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  (Gen.  xxxi.  40) ;  his  food  frequently 
' 'insisted  of  the  precarious  supplies  afforded  by 
.  iture,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  "sycomore,"  or 
Kiryptian  fig  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  "  husks"  of  the 
cut.b-tree  (Luke  xv.  16),  and  perchance  the  locusts 
and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Baptist  (Matt, 
iii.  4) ;  he  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  occmsionally  of  the  larger  species,  such  as 
lions,  wolves,  panthera,  and  beai-s  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34 ; 
In.  xxxi.  4;  Jer.  v.  6;  Am.  iii.  12);  nor  was  he 
free  from  the  risk  of  robbers  or  predatory  hordes 
((ieu.  xxxi.  39).  To  meet  these  various  foes  the 
shepherd's  equipnoent  consisted  of  the  following 
article.. : — a  nvintle,  made  proinbly  of  sheep's-skin 
with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  tnmed  inside  out  in 
<  "Id  weather,  as  implied  in  the  comparison  ia  Jer. 
xiiii.  \2  (cf.  JuY.  xiv.  187);  a  scrip  or  wallet,  con- 
1  lining  a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40; 
P  t'  s  D'tmaaciu,ii.  100);  a  sling,  which  is  still 
ih.'  hivourite  weapon  of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  (1 
Sam  iv\i.  40;  Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  57);  and, 
la*tlj ,  a  staff,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
weapon  against  foes,  and  a  crook  tor  the  manage* 
ment  of  th'i  flock  (I  Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  4 ; 
/<>ch.  xi.  7).  If  the  shepheixi  was  at  a  distance 
...■m  his  home,  he  was  provided  with  a  light  teot 
^'aut.  i.  8;  Jer.  xxxv.  7),  the  rcmovAi  ot'  vkiob 
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I  was  easilf  effected  (Is.  xxxviii.  IS).  In  certain 
■  localities,  moreover,  towers  were  erected  for  the 
double  purpose  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance, 
I  and  protecting  the  flock :  such  towers  were  erecti-d 
by  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xivii.  4), 
while  their  existence  in  earlier  times  is  t«8tified  by 
the  name  Migdal-Eder  (Gen  xxxv.  21,  A.  V. 
"  tower  of  Edar ;"  Mic.  iv.  8,  A.  V.  "  tower  of  thf 
flock"). 

I  The  routine  of  the  shepherd's  duties  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows : — in  the  morning  he  led  foith 
his  flock  from  the  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did 
by  going  before  them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still 
,  usual  in  the  East ;  arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he 
watched  the  flock  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (Job 
xxx.  1),  and,  should  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to 
search  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ez.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Luke 
XV.  4) ;  he  supplied  them  with  water,  either  at  a 
jTinning  sti^am  or  at  troughs  attached  to  wells  (Gen. 
xxix.  7,  xxx.  38 ;  Ex.  ii.  16 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  2)  ;  at  evening 
he  brought  them  hack  to  the  fold,  and  reckoned 
them  to  see  that  none  were  missing,  by  passing  them 
"  under  the  rod  "  as  they  entered  the  door  of  the  en- 
closure (Lev.  xxvii.  32 ;  Ez.  xx.  37),  checking  each 
I  sheep  as  it  passed,  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  (Jer.  xxxiii. 
13);  and,  finally,  he  watched  the  entrance  of  the 
fold  throughout  the  night,  acting  as  porter  (John 
X.  3).  We  need  not  assume  tliat  the  same  pei-son 
was  on  duty  both  by  night  and  by  day ;  Jacobs 
indeed,  assei-ts  tliis  of  himself  (Gen.  xxxi.  40),  but 
it  would  be  more  probable  that  the  shepherds  took 
it  by  turns,  or  that  they  kept  watch  for  a  portion 
only  of  the  night,  as  may  possibly  be  implied  in 
the  expi-ession  in  Luke  ii.  8,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"  keeping  watch,"  rather  "  keeping  the  watches  " 
[tpvKduTffoyrfs  ipvAeucds).  The  shepherd's  office 
thus  required  gi-eat  watchfulness,  particularly  by 
night  (Luke  ii.  8 ;  cf.  Nah.  iii.  18).  It  also  re- 
quired tenderness  towards  the  young  and  feeble  (Is. 
xl.  11),  particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from 
the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  In  large  establish- 
ments there  were  various  grades  of  shepherds,  the 
highest  being  styled  ''rulers"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  or 
"  chief  shepheitls  "  (1  Pet.  v.  4):  in  a  royal  house* 
hold  the  title  of  abhir*  "  mighty,"  was  bestowed  on 
the  person  who  held  the  post  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7). 
Great  responsibility  attached  to  the  oflice;  for 
the  chief  shepherd  had  to  make  good  all  losses 
(Gen.  xxxi.  39) ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  flock,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
paid  in  money,  but  received  a  certain  amount  of 
the  pi-oduoe  (Gen.  xxx.  32 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  7).  The 
life  of  the  shepherd  was  a  monotonous  one;  be 
may  perhaps  have  wiled  oway  an  nour  in  playing 
on  some  instrument  (1  Sun.  xvi.  18;  Job  xxi.  12, 
xxx.  31),  as  his  modem  repi^esentative  still  occa- 
sionally does  fWortabet's  Syria,  i.  234).  He  also 
had  hu  penodical  entertainments  at  the  shearing- 
time,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  general  gathering 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  festivities  ((>en.  xxxi.  19, 
xxxviii.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23) ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  life  must  bare  beoi  but  dull.  Nor  did  it 
conduce  to  gentkness  of  manoen ;  rival  shepheris 
contended  for  the  posiMiion  or  tlie  use  of  water 
with  great  aciimony  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  xxvi.  20  ff. ; 
Ex.  ii.  17) :  nor  perhaps  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise, 
as  those  una  come  late  to  a  well  frequently  have  t« 
wait  a  long  time  until  their  tutu  oomes  (Burck- 
hardt's Syria,  p.  63). 
The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  towards  shepherJi 
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(Geo.  xIti.  34)  may  have  l>««n  mainly  due  to  their 
contempt  for  the  eheep  itself,  which  appears  to  have 
been  valued  neither  for  food  (Plutarch.  I)e  Is.  72), 
nor  generally  for  sacriHce  (Hei-od.  ii.  4'2),  the  only 
diati'ict  where  they  were  offered  being  about  the 
Natron  lakes  (Strab.  xvii,  p.  803).  It  may  have 
been  increased  by  the  memory  of  the  Shepherd 
invasion  (Herod,  ii.  128).  Abundant  conHi-mation 
of  the  fact  of  this  hatwl  is  supplied  by  the  low  po- 
sition which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  castes  of 
Egypt,  and  by  tlie  caricatui-es  of  tliem  in  Egyptian 
pauitings  (Wilkinson,  ii.  169). 

The  term  "  shepherd "  is  applied  in  a  metapho- 
rical sen.se  to  princes  (Is.  xliv.  28 ;  Jer.  ii.  8,  iii. 
15,  xxii.  22  ;  Kz.  xxxiv.  2  &c.),  prophets  (Zech.  xi. 
5,  8,  16),  teachers  (Eccl.  xii.  11),  and  to  Jehovah 
himself  (Gen.  xlix.  24;  Ps.  xxiii.  1,  Ixxx.  1):  to  the 
same  effiect  are  the  references  to  "  feeding"  in  Gen. 
ilviii.  15 ;  Ps.  xxviii.  9 ;  Hos.  iv.  16.     [VV.  L.  B.] 

SHEPHI'  (»B^:  2«^(;  Alex.2«<^<{p:  Sephi). 
Sou  of  Shobal,  of  the  sons  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  40). 
Called  also  Shepho  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23)  ;  which  Bur- 
rington  concludes  to  be  the  true  reading  {Geneal. 
i.  49. 

BHE'PHO  (^BK* :  2«4)c{/»:  Sepho).  The  same 
ds  Shephi  (Gen.  xxx\'i.  23). 

SHEPffUPHAN  (jB-IBB' :  2«<|)ou4)(fM ;  Alex. 

Swcfxic  :  Sephuphan).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bela  the 
firstborn  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  5).  His  name 
is  also  written  Shephupham  (A.  V.  "  Shupham," 
Num.  xxvi.  39),  Shuppim  (I  Chr.  vii.  12,  15), 
and  MuPPiM  (Gen.  xlvi.  21^  Loi-d  A.  Hervey 
conjectures  that  Shephuphan  may  have  been  a  son 
of  Benjamin,  whose  family  was  reckoned  with  those 
of  In  the  son  of  Bela.     [MuPPlM.] 

SHE'BAH  {Tnm,  i.e.  Shcerdh:  Xapad  ;  Alex. 

%aupi :  Sara).  Daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
24),  and  foundress  of  the  two  Beth-horons,  and  of 
a  town  which  was  called  after  her  Uzzen-Sherah. 

SHEREBI'AH  (n^^B' :  Sapato,  Ezr.  ^•iii.  24 ; 
iapafflas,  Neh.  viii.  7,  ix.  4  ;  2apo;3to,  Neh.  x.  12, 
xii.  8  24;  Alex,  ^apafila,  Neh.  viii.  7;  Supo^ata, 
Neh.  X.  4 :  Sarabias,  Ezr. ;  Serebia,  Neh.  viii.  7, 
X.  12,  xii.  24  ;  Sarebias,  Neh.  ix.  4 ;  Sarebia,  Neh. 
xii.  8).  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  of  the  family 
of  Mahli  the  son  of  Merari  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  24).  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  the  Temple 
to  join  Ezra  at  the  river  of  Ahava,  and  with  Hasha- 
biah  and  ten  of  their  brethren*  had  the  charge  of 
the  vessels  and  gifts  which  the  king  and  his  court, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  had  contributed  for  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  When  Ezra  read  the  Law 
to  the  people,  Sherebiah  was  among  the  Levites 
who  assisted  him  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  took  part  in 
the  psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving  which  was 
sung  at  the  solemn  fast  afler  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Neh.  ix.  4,  5),  and  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (N'eh.  x.  12).  He  is  ^pin  men- 
tioned as  among  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  be- 
longed to  the  choir  (Neh.  xii.  8,  24).  In  1  Esdr. 
viii.  54  he  is  called  Esebrias. 

SHER'ESH  (BHK'  in  pause :  ^vpos ;  Alex. 
2dpos ;  Siires).  Son  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh 
by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

SHEBE'ZER  (IXKIE' :  ^aftarip :   Sarasar) 


■  They  are  called  "  priests ;"   but  tbe  tenn  is  used 
'•osoly,  as  in  Josh,  ill,  3. 
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Properly  "  5>harezer ;"  one  of  the  mew.engers  swit 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  by  the  jwople  who  IwJ 
returned  from  the  Captivity  to  inquire  ca':ceining 
fiisting  in  the  fifth  month  (Zech.  vii.  i;.  [St* 
KkgemukleCh.] 

BHE'SHACH  CilBt?:  Sesach)  is  a  term  which 

occurs  only  in  Jeremiali  (xxv.  26,  Ii.  41),  who  evi- 
dently uses  it  as  a  synonym  either  for  Babylon  or 
for  Babylonia.  According  to  some  commentators 
it  i-epresents  "  Babel "  on  a  principle  well  known  to 
the  later  Jews — the  substitution  of  lettere  according 
to  their  position  in  the  alphabet,  counting  back- 
xcards  from  the  last  letter,  for  those  which  hold  the 
same  numerical  position,  counting  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Thus  fl  represents  N,  C  represents  3, 
1  represents  i,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  fact  that  in 
this  way  'i]B'E'  would  represent  ?33.  It  may 
well  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  fanciful  practice 
is  as  old  as  Jeremiah.  At  any  rate,  this  explana- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  so  satisfactoiy  as  to  make 
any  other  supei'fluous.  Now  Sir  H.  Hawliiison  has 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  neai-ly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  "  might  have  been  read  in 
one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylon  as  Shitfiaki," 
and  that  consequently  "  a  possible  explanation  is 
thus  obtained  of  the  Sheshach  of  Scripture"  (I{aw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  616).  Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken 
(as  Babel,  the  new  capital,  was  constantly)  to  re- 
present the  country.  [G.  K.] 

SHESHA'I(*B^:  -XfffaU  Num.  and  Judg. ; 
"Siovffi,  Josh. ;  Alex.  Sf/itf,  So  xrai,  TtOOi :  Siaai, 
Num. ;  Sesd).  One  of  the  thi-ee  sons  of  Anak  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22)  and  were  driven 
thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  10). 

SHESHA'N  (JK^ :  Itcffiv :  Semn).  A  de- 
scendant of  Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hezron,  and  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah.  In 
consequence  of  the  &ilure  of  male  issue,  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Jarha,  his  Egyptian  slave, 
and  through  this  union  the  line  was  pei-petuated 
(IChr.  ii.  31,34,  35). 

SHESHBAZ'ZAR    (>V3E%' :   lauraPairip  ; 

Alex.  "Xaaafiacirip  :  Sassabasar  :  of  uncertain 
meaning  and  etymology).  The  Chaldean  or  Persian 
name  given  to  Zenibbabel,  in  Ezr.  i.  8,  11,  v.  14, 
16  ;  1  Esdr.  ii.  12,  15,  after  the  analogy  of  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  Abedn^o,  Belteshazzar,  and  Esther. 
Ir.  like  manner  also  Joseph  received  the  name  of 
Zaphnath-Pnaneah,  and  we  leam  from  Manetho,  as 
quoted  by  Josrphus  (c.  Apion.  i.  28),  that  Moses' 
Egyptian  name  was  Osarsiph.  The  change  of  name 
in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxiii. 
34,  xxiv.  17;  may  also  be  compai-ed.  That  Shesh- 
bazzar  means  2ierubbabel  is  proved  by  his  being 
called  the  prince  of  Judah  (S^K'Sn),  and  govemoi 
(nnS),  the  former  term  marking  him  as  the  head 
of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish  sense  (Num.  vii.  2,  10, 
1 1 ,  &c.),  and  the  latter  as  the  Pei-sian  governor  ap- 
pointed by  Cyras,  both  which  Zeiiibbabel  was ;  and 
yet  more  distinctly,  by  the  assertion  (Ezr.  v.  16) 
that  "  Sheshbazzar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  House 
of  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  compared  with  the 
promise  to  Zcrubl«bel  (Zech.  iv.  9),  "Tlie  hands 
of  Zenibbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house, 
his  hands  shall  also  finish  it."     It  is  ahio  ap|)ai'eut 
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»  «m  ti.e  mere  roni}*irison  of  Kxr.  i.  1 1  with  li.  1, 
i,  .-uni  tJie  whole  histoi-y  of  the  returned  exiles.  The 
Je>visli  traditiou  Uiat  Sheshlxirzar  is  Daniel,  is  utterlj 
witlwut  weight.     [Zkrouuaiikl.]         £A. C.H.J 

SHETH  (riE^ :  5^« :  SetJi).  1.  The  patriarch 
Skth  (1  Chr.  i.  1). 

2.  In  the  A.  V.  o{  Num.  xiiv.  17,  flC  is  ren- 
Jei-ed  as  a  piwper  name,  but  there  is  reason  to  regsiixl 
it  as  an  ap(ivllative,  and  to  tiTuislate,  instead  of  "  the 
»<»ns  of  Shfth,"  •'  the  ions  of  tumult,"  the  wild 
wjuriors  of  Moah,  for  in  the  parallel  passage,  Jer. 
x'.riii,  45,  f\tiV,  sJioon,  "  tumult,"  occupies  the 
lace  of  sheth.  DC',  sliith,  is  thus  equivalent  to 
nSC',  shith^  as  in  Lam.  iii.  47.  Ewald  proposes, 
»'ery  unnecessarily,  to  read  flC,  seth  =  riNb*,  and 
to  translate  "  the  sons  of  haughtiness  "  {Ilochinutfis- 
$Ohne).  [uishi  takes  the  word  as  a  proper  name, 
»nd  refers  it  to  Seth  the  son  of  Adam,  and  this 
teems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  Onkelos,  who 
renders  "  he  shall  rule  all  the  sons  of  men."  The 
.lerusalem  Targum  gives  "  all  the  sons  of  the  East ; " 
the  Tai^um  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  retains  the  He- 
brew word  Sheth,  and  explains  it  of  the  amiies  of 
Gog  who  were  to  set  themselves  in  battle  aiTay 
against  Israel.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHETHA'R  (inE' :  SapffafloToj ;  iapfaeaTos, 
Cod.  Alex  :  Sethar  :  "  a.  star,"  Pers.).  One  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Pensia  and  Media,  who  had  access 
to  the  king's  presence,  and  were  the  first  men  in 
the  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i. 
14).  Compare  Ezr.  vii,  14  and  the  Ivrek  r&y 
ncpcrwy  i-witrtinoi  of  Ctesias  (14),  and  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  seven  noble 
Persian!  who  slew  Smerdis,  that  it  was  granted  to 
them  a*  a  privilege  to  have  access  to  the  king's 
presence  at  all  times,  without  being  sent  for, 
exwpt  when  he  was  with  the  women ;  and  that  the 
king  might  only  take  a  wife  from  one  of  these  seven 
families,  iii.  84,  and  Gesen.  s.  v.  [Carshena  ; 
KiTHER.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHETHA'RBOZNA'I  (»ip3  iriB' :  :iaBap- 
$ov(ai/at — Tji,  Cod.  Alex. :  Stharbuzam  :  "  star  of 
splendoar ").  A  Persiiui  officer  of  rank,  having 
a  command  in  the  province  "  on  this  side  the 
river  "  under  Tatuai  the  satrap  (JiriB),  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  He 
)oin«d  with  Tatiiai  and  the  Apharsachites  in  trying 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Temple  in  the  time 
of  Zerubljabel,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of 
which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  Ezr.  v.,  in  which 
they  reported  that  "the  house  of  the  great  God " 
in  Judaea  wa»  being  builded  with  great  stones,  and 
•hat  the  work  was  goiin;  on  fast,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  a  di-creo  liom  Cyrus.  They  requested 
that  »«airch  mii;ht  Ix;  made  in  the  rolls  court  whe- 
ther such  a  di'crne  was  ever  given,  and  asked  for 
the  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter.  The  decree  was 
found  at  Egbatana,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  Tatnai 
and  SheUi;u--l>oznai  from  Darius,  ordering  them  no 
more  to  obstruct,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  to  akl  the 
elders  of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  by 
supplying  them  both  with  money  and  with  beasts, 
«>iu,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  for  the  sacrifices.  Shethar- 
boxiiai  after  the  i-eccipt  of  this  decree  oflered  no 
further  obstruction  to  the  Jews.  The  account  of 
the  Jewi.-h  pKcperity  in  Ezr.  Ti.  14-22,  would  in- 
Jicatt;  that  the  Persian  govemors  acted  ful!/  up  to 
**e  spirit  o)  their  iiL^tructions  fttna  Ott  king. 
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As  regards  the  n.ime  Shethar-boznai,  it  seems  M 
be  certainly  Persian.  The  first  element  of  iL  appears 
as  the  name  Shethar,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 
princes  in  Esth.  i.  14.  It  is  perhaps  also  contained 
in  the  name  Pharna-zathres  (Herod,  vii.  65);  and 
the  whole  name  i%  not  unlike  Sati-barzanes,  a  Per- 
sian in  the  time  of  Artaierxes  Af  nemon  (Ctesias,  57). 
If  the  names  of  the  Persian  officers  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Ezra  could  be  identified  in  any  inscrip- 
tions or  other  records  of  the  reigns  of  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  it  would  be  of  immense 
value  in  dealing  up  the  difficulties  of  that  book. 

[A.  C.  H.] 

SHE'VA  (K^B',  Keri;  H)^,  2  Sam.:  Jouri, 
Alex.  'Iffovs :  Siva).  1.  The  scribe  or  royal  secre- 
tary of  David  (2  Sam.  ix.  25;.  He  is  called  else- 
where Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  SiiiSHA  (1  K.  iv, 
3),  and  SHAVSHA  (1  Chr.  xvi.  18). 

2.  {Xaov;  Alex.  2ao6\:  Sue.)  Son  of  Caleb 
ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah,  and  founder 
or  chief  of  Machbena  and  Gibea  (1  Chr.  ii.  49). 

SHEW  BREAD.  (DOB  Qrh,  or  D*:Dn  "'? 
(Ex.  XXV.  30,  XXXV.  13,  xxxix.  36,  &c),  litei-ally 
"  bread  of  the  face  "  or  "faces."  D*DK  Dn?,  Onk. 
nanVOn  '6,  "  bread  set  in  order,"  1  Chr.  ix.  32, 
xxiii.  29,  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  Neh.  x.  34,  niSTyO, 
In  Num.  IV.  7,  we  find  TOnH  'v,  "  the  pci-petual 
bread."  In  1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6,  it  is  calleil  EHp  "^,  "  holy 
bread."      Syr.    )Ia;  X)»    01»oJt^2»     ^^^--^ 

"  bread  of  the  Table  of  the  Loi-d."  The  LXX. 
give  us  Uproi  ivdtrioi,  Ex.  xxv.  30 ;  ifnoi  t^v 
■wpo<T<popas,  1  K.  vii.  48.  N.  T. :  S^oj  t^s  »po- 
Bffffus,  Matt.  xii.  4,  Luke  vi.  4;  ^  -wpodiais  riik 
ipTuy,  Heb.  ix.  2.  The  \  ulg.  panes  proposiiionis. 
Wiclif,  "  loaves  of  proposition."  Luther,  ScAau- 
brode ;  from  which  our  subsequent  English  vei«ions 
have  adopted  the  title  Shew-uread. 

Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that  thei-e  should 
be  a  table  of  shittim  wood,  i.  e.  acacia,  two  cubits 
in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half 
in  height,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  having  "a 
golden  crown  to  the  boixler  thei°eof  round  about," 
t.  e.  a  border  or  list,  in  order,  as  we  may  suppose,  to 
hinder  that  which  was  placed  on  it  from  by  any 
accident  falling  off.  The  further  description  of 
this  table  will  be  found  in  Ex.  xxv.  23-30,  and  a 
representation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Herodian 
Temple  forms  an  intei-esting  feature  in  the  baa- 
relien  within  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  accuracy  oS 
this  may,  as  is  obvious,  be  trusted.  It  exhibits  one 
striking  coiTespondence  with  the  prescriptions  in 
Exodos.  We  there  find  the  following  words:  "and 
then  sfaalt  make  unto  it  a  border  of  a  handbrendth 
round  about."  In  the  sculpture  of  the  Arch  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  slaves  who  is  c.inying  the 
Table,  and  the  border,  are  of  about  equal  breadth.* 
This  UUe  is  itself  called  D^JDH  JH^,  "the  Talle 
of  the  Faoea,"  in  Num.  iv.  7,  and  intDn  \rh^, 
"  the  pure  table "  in  Lev.  xxiv.  6 ;  ami  2  Chr 
xiii.  11.  This  latter  epithet  is  generally  referre<l 
by  commentatois  to  the  unalloyed  gold  with  whiub 
so  much  of  it  was  covered.  It  may,  however,  mesn 
somewhat  more  than  this,  and  bear  something  of  tha 
fbroe  which  it  has  in  Malacht  i.  11. 


•  Taktas.  <.  a,  tba  foor  flnfen,  what  duasd  togstbsr. 
m  the  messure  of  a  handtevadlk,  as  we  are  taktnctsd  t£ 
Ai  hgr  a  eompartsoa  </  l  K.  t'.I.  »  aoU  Jer.  lU.  ai. 
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It  Wiw  tliought  bj  Philo  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria that  the  Table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world, 
its  four  suits  or  legs  typifying  the  four  seasons.  In 
the  utter  absence  of  any  argument  in  their  support, 
we  may  feel  wairanted  in  neglecting  such  fanciful 
conjectures,  withou!  calling  in  the  aid  of  B&hr's 
arguments  again«t  ^cm. 

In  2  Chr.  iv.  19  we  have  mention  of  "  the  tables 
whereon  the  shewbread  was  sA,"  and  at  ver.  8 
we  rwid  of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  pro- 
bably explained  by  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  3,  §7 ),  that  the  king  made  a  number  of  tables, 
and  one  great  golden  one  on  which  they  placed  the 
loaves  of  God.     [See  Tkmi'LE.] 

The  table  of  the  second  Temple  was  canied  away 
by  Antiochus  Rpiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  22),  and  a  new 
one  made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanctuary  under 
Judas  Mawsibaeus  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  Afterwards 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  presented  a  magnificent  table 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §8,  9). 

The  Table  stood  in  the  sanctuaiy  togetlier  with 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. Eveiy  Sabbath  twelve  newly-baked  loaves 
were  put  on  it  in  two  rows,  six  in  each,  and  s|)rinkled 
with  incense  (the  LXX.  add  salt),  where  they 
remained  till  the  following  Sabbath.  Then  they 
were  replaced  by  twelve  new  ones,  the  incense  was 
burned,  and  they  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
Holy  Place,  out  of  which  they  might  not  be  re- 
moved. Besides  these,  the  Shewbread  Table  was 
adorned  with  dishes,  s]KX)ns,  bowls,  &c.,  whicli  were 
of  pure  gold  (Ex.  XXV,  29).  These,  however,  were 
manifestly  subsidiary  to  the  loaves,  the  prepaiation, 
presentation,  and  subsequent  treatment  of  which 
manifestly  constituted  the  ordinance  of  the  shew- 
bread, whose  probable  purport  and  significance  must 
MOW  be  considered. 

The  number  of  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered 
by  Philo  and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve 
months.  If  there  was  such  a  reference,  it  must 
surely  have  been  quite  subordinate  to  that  which  is 
obvious  at  once.  The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer 
to  the  tweJTe  tribes  (compare  Hev.  xxii.  2).  But, 
taking  this  for  granted,  we  have  still  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there  is  none  which  is 
left  in  Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained.  Though 
it  is  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts  of 
the  0.  T.  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never  more 
than  mentioned.  The  narrative  of  David  and  his 
300ipanions  being  peiTnitted  to  eat  the  shew- 
bread, does  but  illustrate  the  sanctity  which  was 
iscribed  to  it ;  and  besides  our  Saviour's  appeal  to 
that  narrative,  the  ordinance  is  only  once  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  ix.  2),  and  there  it  is  merely 
named  among  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  first 
sanctuaiy. 

But  although  unexplained,  it  is  refeiTed  to  as 
one  of  the  leading  and  most  solemn  appointments  of 
the  siuictuary.  For  example,  the  appeal  of  Abijam 
to  the  revolted  tribes  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10,  11)  runs 
thuri — "  but  as  for  us,  the  LORD  is  our  God,  and 
we  liars  not  forsaken  Him ;  and  the  priests,  which 
minister  unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and 
the  Levites  wait  upon  their  business  ;  and  they  bum 
unto  the  Lord  every  morning  and  eveiy  evening 
bumt-sacrifices  and  sweet  incense ;  the  shewbread 
also  set  they  in  oi-der  upon  the  pure  table,"  &c.  &c. 

In  this  absence  of  explanation  of  that  which  is 
yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we  have  but  to  seek 
whether  the  names  bestowed  on  and  the  rites  con- 
nected with  the  shewbread  will  lead  us  to  some 
■pprehension  of  its  m«uuj\g. 
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The  first  name  we  fiml  given  it  i>>  obinious'r  the 
dominant  one,  D'3D  DVO,  "  bi-ead  or  tAe  face, 
or  faces."  This  is  explained  by  some  of  the 
liabbis,  even  by  Maimonides,  as  refening  to  the 
four  sides  of  each  loaf.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  title  was  given  on  a  ground  which  in  no 
way  distinguished  them  from  other  loaves.  liesides, 
it  is  applied  in  Num.  iv.  7,  simply  to  the  TablCj 
D*3Dn  jrPC,  not,  as  in  the  English  vci-sion,  the 
"  table  of  shewbread,"  but  the  "  shew  table,"  the 
'« table  of  the  face,  or  faces." 

We- have  used  the  words /ac«  or  /< ices,  for  D*3D, 
it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists  only  in  the  jJural, 
and  is  therefore  applied  equally  to  the  face  of  one 
person  and  of  many.  In  connexion  with  this  mean- 
ing,  it  continually  bears  the  secondary  one  of  pre- 
sence. It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  any  of  the 
countless  passages  in  which  it  does  so.  But  whose 
face  or  pi-esence  is  denoted  ?  That  of  the  people  ? 
The  rite  of  the  shewbread,  according  to  some,  was 
performed  in  acknowledgment  of  God's  being  the 
giver  of  all  our  bread  and  sustenance,  and  the  loaves 
lay  always  on  the  Table  as  a  memorial  and  monitor 
of  this.  But  against  this,  besides  other  reasons, 
there  is  the  powei-ful  objection  that  the  shewbread 
was  unseen  by  the  people  ;  it  lay  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  was  eaten  thei^e  by  the  priests  alone.  So  that 
the  first  condition  of  symbolic  instruction  was  want- 
ing to  the  rite,  had  this  been  its  meaning. 

The  D*3D.  therefore,  or  Presence,  is  that  not  of 
the  people  but  of  God.  The  &proi  ivdnrioi  and 
the  iproj  tt)*  irpoffpoftas  of  the  LXX.  seem  to 
indicate  as  much.  To  sjiy  nothing  of  1  Siim.  xxi.  6, 
where  the  words  niH*  *3B^D  DnDIOH  D*3Sn  "S 
seem  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what 
sense  ?  Spencer  and  others  consider  it  bread  offered 
to  God  as  was  the  Minchah.  a  symbolical  meal  for 
God  somewhat  answering  to  a  heathen  Lectistcr- 
nium.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  this  meaning  in 
the  recorded  appointments.  The  incense  is  no  doubt 
to  be  burnt  on  the  appointed  altar,  but  the  bread, 
on  the  Sabbath  following  that  of  its  presentation, 
is  to  be  eaten  in  the  Holy  Place  by  the  priests. 
There  remains,  then,  the  view  which  has  been 
brought  out  with  such  singulai-  force  and  beauty 
by  Biihr — a  view  bitwd  and  clear  in  itself,  and 
not  disturbed  by  those  fanciful  theories  of  numbers 
which  tend  to  abate  confidence  in  some  parts  of 
his  admirable  Si/mbolik. 

He  remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  D^3D  is 
applied  solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to  the 
other  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, or  the  golden  candlestick.  There  is  some- 
thing therefore  peculiar  to  the  former  which  is 
denoted  by  the  title.  Taking  D^JSH  as  equivalent 
to  the  Presence  (of  God  subaud.),  he  views  the 
application  of  it  to  the  table  and  the  bread  as  ana- 
logous to  its  application  to  the  angel,  D*3Q  ^K/O 
(Is.  Ixiii.  9,  compared  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  15  ; 
Deut.  iv.  37).  Of  the  Angel  of  God's  Presence  it 
is  said  that  God's  "  Name  is  in  Him  "  (Ex.  xxiii. 
20).  The  Presence  and  the  Name  may  theiefore  be 
taken  as  equivalent.  Both,  in  reference  to  theii 
context,  indicate  the  manifestaticn  of  God  to  His 
creatures.  "  The  Name  of  God,"  he  remarks,  "  is 
Himself,  but  that,  in  so  far  as  He  reveals  Himself, 
the  face  is  that  wheiein  the  being  of  a  man  pro- 
claims itself,  and  makes  known  its  individual  per- 
sonality. Hence,  as  Name  stands  for  He  or  Himself, 
so  Face  for  Person:  to  see  tiie  Face,  for,  to  see  the 
Person.     The  Biead  of  the  Face  is  therefore  thai 
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kcad  thit>ugh  which  God  is  seen,  that  r&,  with 
the  participation  of  which  the  se«iiig  of  God  is 
>H>un>l  up,  or  through  the  participation  of  which 
man  attains  the  sight  of  God.  Whence  it  follows 
that  we  have  not  to  thinit  of  bread  mei-ely  as  such, 
M  the  means  of  nourishing  tlie  bodilj  life,  but  as 
spiritual  food,  as  a  means  of  appropriating  and 
retaining  that  life  which  consists  in  seeing  the  face 
of  Goil.  Bread  is  therefore  here  a  sTmbol,  and 
stands,  as  it  so  generallr  does  in  all  languages,  both 
for  life  and  life's  nourishment;  but  by  being  entitled 
the  Breud  of  the  Face  it  becomes  a  symbol  of  a 
life  higher  than  the  physical ;  it  is,  since  it  lies  on 
the  table  placed  in  the  symbolic  heaven,  heavenly 
bread ;  tiiey  who  eftt  of  it  and  satisfy  themselves 
with  it  see  the  fiioe  of  God"  (liahr,  St/mbolik, 
book  i.  c  6,  §2).  It  is  to  be  i-emembered  that  the 
shewbreod  was  "  taken  from  the  children  of  Israel 
by  an  everlasting  covenant"  fL<.v.  zxiv.  8),  and 
may  therefore  be  well  eipected  to  bear  the  most 
folenm  HT^iiing.  Bahr  proceeds  to  show  very  beau- 
tifully the  connexion  in  Scripture  between  seeing 
God  and  being  nouri:^hed  by  God,  and  points,  as  the 
coping-stone  of  his  ai-gument,  to  Christ  being  at 
once  the  perfect  Image  of  God  and  the  Bread  of 
Lite.  The  references  to  a  fcible  prepoi-ed  for  the 
righteous  man,  such  as  Ps.  zxiii.  ,5,  Luke  zzii.  30, 
should  also  be  ctmsidered.  [F.  G.J 

SHIB'BOLETH  (n!?3B':  Scibboleth),  Judg. 
xii.  6.  The  Hebrew  word  which  the  Gileadites 
under  Jephthah  made  use  of  at  the  prn>»ages  of  the 
Jordan,  after  a  victory  over  the  Ephraimites,  to 
test  the  pronunciiition  of  the  sound  sh  by  those 
who  wished  to  cross  over  the  river.  The  Ephiiiim- 
ites,  it  would  appear,  in  their  dialect  substituted 
for  tk  the  simple  sound  s;  and  the  Gileadites,  re- 
garding every  one  who  foiled  to  pronounce  sA  as  an 
Kphraimite  and  therefore  an  enemy,  put  him  to 
death  accordingly. 

The  word  "Shibboleth,"  which  has  now  a 
second  life  in  the  English  language  in  a  new  signi- 
ticetiou,  has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew:  1st,  an  ear 
of  com ;  "indly,  a  stream  or  flood :  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  in  the  latter  sense  that  this  particular 
woitl  suggested  itself  to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan 
being  a  rapid  river.  The  word,  in  the  latter  sense, 
is  used  twice  in  the  69th  Psalm,  in  verses  2  and 
15,  where  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  is  "the 
ftomis  overflow  me,"  and  "  let  not  the  water-ytood 
overflow  me."  If  in  English  the  word  retained 
iti  original  meaning,  the  latter  passtige  might  be 
tranulateii  "  Let  not  a  shibboleth  of  waters  drown 
me."  There  is  no  mystery  in  this  particular  word. 
Any  word  beginning  with  the  sound  sA  would  have 
answered  equally  well  as  a  test. 

Before  the  introduction  of  vowel  points  (which 
took  place  not  eailier  than  '.he  Gth  century  A.D.) 
there  was  nothing  in  Hebrew  to  distinguish  tha 
lett<?r»  Shin  and  Sin,  so  it  could  not  be  known  by 
the  eye  in  reading  when  h  was  to  be  sounded 
urter  «,  just  as  now  in  English  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  should  be  sounded  in  the  words  sugar, 
Afia,  Persia ;  or  in  German,  aa-oixling  to  the  llK»t 
common  pronunciation,  after  « in  the  words  SpracJte 
Spiel,  Sturm,  Stie/el,  and  a  Urge  class  of  similar 
woi-d5.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  soand  </<  is 
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•  In  proper  Bamca  not  natanlMd  In  EnclUh  tbrm«h 
III*  LXX ,  the  Hebrew  fonn  is  retained,  as  In  MepM. 
bwhrth,  bhbodheth.  The  Utter  name  b  melted  down  in 
11)^  LXX.  to  I<3<HrM;  m.  with  the  i  frnai,  the  Frendl 
Uv  suficiicd  numy  Iaijd  words  bcginniiw  with  if,  eork 


unknown  to  the  Greek  language,  as  the  Eng  ish  tA 
IS  unknown  to  so  many  modem  languages.  Ilencc 
in  the  Septiiagint  proper  names  conmience  simply 
with  s,  which  in  Hebrew  commence  with  sh ;  and 
one  i-esult  has  been  that,  through  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vulgate,  some  of  these  names,  such  as  Samuel, 
Samson,  Simeon,  and  Solomon,  having  become* 
naturalized  in  the  Greek  form  in  the  English 
language,  have  been  retained  in  this  foim  in  the 
English  version  of  the  0.  T.  Hence,  likewise,  it 
is  a  singularity  of  the  Septuiigint  version  that,  in 
the  passage  in  Judg.  xii.  6,  the  ti'anslator  could 
not  introduce  the  word  "Shibboleth,"  and  has 
substituted  one  of  its  titmslations,  arixvs,  "  an  ear 
of  corn,"  which  tells  the  original  story  by  aaidogj. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  word  may  have  been 
ingeniously  prefeiTed  to  any  Greek  woixl  signifying 
"stream,"  or  "flood,"  from  its  fi ret  letter*  being 
rathei-  hai-sh-sounding,  independently  of  its  contain- 
ing a  guttui-al.  [E.  T.] 

SHIB'MAH  (nOnb,  i.e.  Sibmah:  2«3oMa; 
Sa^xtma).  One  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  JoP" 
dan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt 
by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xixii.  38,^.  It  ia 
probably  the  same  with  Shebam  (•'.  e.  Sebam) 
named  in  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  certainly  identical  with  Sibmah,  so  celebrated 
at  a  later  date  for  its  vines.  Indeed,  the  two  names 
are  precisely  the  same  in  Hebrew,  though  our  trans- 
lators have  chosen  to  introduce  a  difference.  Sib- 
mah, and  not  Shibmah,  is  the  accurate  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  [G.] 

SHIC'KON  d^nSE' :  2o(tx«6fl  ;  Alex.  'AxKa- 
puva:  Sechrona).  One  of  the  landmarks  at  the 
western  end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  11,  only).  It  Liy  between  Ekron  {Akir)  and 
Jabneel  ( Yebna),  the  port  at  which  the  boundary 
ran  to  the  sea.  No  ti'ace  of  the  name  has  been  disco- 
vered between  these  two  places,  which  are  barely 
four  miles  apart.  The  Alex.  LXX.  (with  an  un- 
usual independence  of  the  Hebrew  text)  has  evi- 
dently taken  Shicron  as  a  repetition  of  Ekron,  but 
the  two  names  are  too  essentially  different  to  allow 
of  this,  which  is  not  supporteil  by  any  otlier  ver- 
sion. The  Targum  gives  it  Shicaron,  and  with  this 
agrees  Eusebius  ( Onom.  '2ax«>>p<w)t  though  no  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  of  the  place  is  to  be  gained 
from  his  notice.  [^0 

SHIELD  (naV;  pO;  t3^ ;  Pinnb).  The 
three  flrst  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quoted  have  been 
already  noticed  under  the  head  of  Arms,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  ttiimdh  was  a  large  oblong  shield 
or  target,  covering  tne  whole  bo<ly ;  that  the  mdgim 
was  a  small  round  or  oval  shield  ;  and  that  the  term 
iheltt  is  of  doubtful  import,  applying  to  some  oma- 
mental  piece  of  armour.  To  thcae  we  may  adJ 
aoc/Jr4h,  a  poetical  term  occurring  only  in  Ps. 
xd.  4.  The  onlinaiy  shield  consisted  of  a  frame- 
work of  woudooverod  with  leather;  it  thus  admitted 
of  being  burnt  (Ez.  zzziz.  9).  The  md-jin  wa« 
frequently  caked  with  metal,  either  biass  or  copper ; 
its  appeurance  in  this  case  resembleu  goM,^  when 
the  Sim  shone  on  it  (1  Marr.  ri.  39),  and  to  this, 
rather  than  to  the  prKtioe  of  smearing  blood  ou  tlM 


as  Stadtam-dttadih  SUvons^ltonDes.  ta.  *o. 

k  In  the  f— lage  qootMi.  the  aklelds  oarried  hj  Im 
soldiers  of  Atitiocbos  are  said  to  have  been  sctnallj  at 
gold.  Thi*.  Iiowevrr,  mwt  tiave  Iwen  a  inist«lie,  as  evM 
sliver  ahlclda  were  *ery  r^rc  (itud.  !:*ir.  >v|i.  iix 
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thield,  we  maj  refer  the  reilness  notireil  by  Nahiiin 
|ii.  3).  The  siiiface  of  the  shield  was  kept  bright  by 
the  applinition  of  oil,  as  imphed  in  Is.  xxi.  5;  hence 
S«iirs  shield  is  described  as  "  not  anointe<l  with  oil " 
i.e.  dusty  and  gory  (2  SantJ.  i.  21).  Oil  would  be 
as  useful  for  the  metal  as  for  the  leather  shield.  In 
order  to  pieserve  it  fVom  the  effects  of  weather,  the 
shield  was  kept  covered,  except  in  actual  conflict  (Is. 
xxii.  6  ;  comp.  Caes.  B.G.  ii.  '_M  ;  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  ii. 
14).  The  shield  was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  to  which 
it  w;is  attached  by  a  strap.  It  was  used  not  only 
in  the  field,  but  also  in  besieging  towns,  when  it 
served  for  the  protection  of  the  head,  the  combined 
shields  of  the  besiegers  forming  a  kind  o(  tcstudo 
(Ez.  xxvi.  8).  Shields  of  state  were  covered  with 
beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such  for  use  in  leli- 
gious  processions  (1  K.  x.  16,  17);  when  these  were 
canned  off,  they  were  replaced  by  shields  of  bi-ass, 
which,  as  being  less  valuable,  were  kept  in  the 
guard-room  (IK.  xiv.  27),  while  the  former  had 
been  suspended  in  the  palace  for  oniament.  A  large 
golden  shield  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Romans, 
when  the  ti-eaty  with  them  was  renewed  by  Simon 
Maccabaeus  (1  JIacc.  xiv.  24,  xv.  18);  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  token  of  alliance  {ffvftfioXov  ttjs  trvft.- 
uaxias,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5),  but  whether  any 
symbolic  significance  was  attached  to  the  shield  in 
particular  as  being  the  weapon  of  protection,  is  un- 
oeitain.  Other  instances  of  a  similar  present  occur 
(Suet.  Calig.  16),  as  well  as  of  complimentiry  pre- 
sents of  a  different  kind  on  the  pait  of  allies  (Cic. 
Verr.  2  Act.  iv.  29,  §67).  Shields  were  suspended 
about  public  buildings  for  ornamental  purposes  (1  K. 
X.  17  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  57,  vi,  2)  ;  this  was  pai-ticuJarly 
the  case  with  the  shields  (assuming  shelet  to  have 
this  meaning)  which  David  took  from  Hadadezer 
(2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  Cant.  iv.  4),  and  which  were 
afterwards  tunied  to  practical  account  (2  K.  xi.  10  ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  9) :  the  Gammadim  similarly  sus- 
pended them  about  their  towers  (Ez.  xxvii.  11  ;  see 
Gammadims),  In  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
Bible  the  shield  generally  represents  the  protection 
of  God  (e.g.  Ps.  iii.  8,  xxviii.  7);  but  in  Ps.  xlvii. 
9  it  is  applied  to  earthly  rulei-s,  and  in  Eph.  ■vi.  16, 
to  faith.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SHIGGAI'ON  {]W :  VaXM<5j  =  Psalmus), 
Ps.  vii.  1.  A  particular  kind  of  Psalm  ;  the  specific 
character  of  which  is  now  not  known. 

In  the  singular  number  the  word  occure  no- 
where in  Hebrew,  except  in  the  inscription  of  the 
7th  Psalm,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar 
in  that  psalm  to  distinguish  it  from  numerous 
others,  in  which  the  author  gives  utterance  to  his 
feelings  against  his  enemies,  and  implores  the 
assistance  of  Jehovah  against  them ;  so  that  the 
contents  of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive  in- 
ference as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the 
inscription  to  the  Ode  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk 
iii.  1,  the  word  occurs  in  tlie  plural  number;  but 
the  phrase  in  which  it  stands  "  'al  shigyonoth. "  is 
deemed  almost  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
modern  Hebrew  scholars  to  mean  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Shi^aion,"  and  to  be  merely  a  direction 
as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures  by  which  the 
ode  was  to  be  accompanied.  This  being  so,  the 
ode  is  no  real  help  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
Shiggaion ;  for  the  ode  itself  is  not  so  called, 
tliough  it  is  dii-ected  to  be  sung  according  \o  the 
measures  of  the  shiggaion.  And,  indeed,  if  it 
were  called  a  shiggaion,  the  ditliculty  would  not 
^  diminished ;    for,  indcpendeutlj  of  the  iiiscri|)- 
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lion,  Tio  one  would  have  ever  thought  that  the  Oih 
and  the  psalm  belonged  to  the  same  s{ieci«8  oi 
sacred  poem ;  and  even  since  their  )ia-<i;ii)le  friai- 
larity  has  been  suggested,  no  one  has  definitely 
pointed  out  in  what  that  similarity  consists,  so  as 
to  justify  a  distinct  classificiition.  In  this  state  (A 
unceilninty  it  is  natural  to  endeavour  to  form  4 
conjectuiie  as  to  the  meaning  of  shiggaion  fiom  it» 
etymology ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  less 
than  three  rival  etymologies,  each  with  ])lausible 
claims  to  attention.  Gesenius  and  Fiiist,  s.  v., 
concur  in  deriving  it  from  JliB'  (the  Piel  of 
n3B'),   in   the   sense  of  magnifying   or   extolling 

with  praises;  and  they  justify  this  derivation  by 
kindred  Syriac  words.  Shiggaion  would  thus  mean 
a  hymn  or  psalm  ;  but  its  specific  meaning,  if  it 
has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  7th  Psalm,  would 
continue  unknown.  Ewald,  Die  Poetisclien  Biiclier 
des  altcn  Buncles,  i.  29  ;  Rodiger,  s.  v.  in  his 
continuation  of  Gesenius's  Thesaurus;  and  Delitzsch, 
Commentar  iHKr  den  Psalter,  i.  51,  derive  it  from 
nJK',  in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from  wine,  and 

T  T 

consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent  to  a 
dithyrambus ;  while  De  Wette,  iJie  Psalmen,  p. 
34 ;  Lee,  s.  v. ;  and  Hitzig,  Die  ZrcSlf  kleinen 
Propheten,  p.  26,  intei-pret  the  word  as  a  psitlni 
of  lamentation,  or  a  jwalm  in  distress,  as  derived 
from  Arabic.  Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  Die 
Psalmen,  i.  109,  199,  conjectures  that  shiggaion  is 
identical  with  higgaion  Ps.  ix.  16,  in  the  sense  of 
jx)em  or  song,  from  H 311,  to  meditate  or  compow; 
but  even  so,  no  information  would  be  conveyed  as 
to  the  spe<;ific  nature  of  the  poem. 

As  to  the  inscription  of  Habakkuk's  ode,  "  'al 
shigyotioth,"  the  ti'anslation  of  the  LXX.  is  fitrh 
qSS^s,  which  conveys  no  definite  meaning.  The 
Vulgate  translates  "  pro  ignoi-antiis,"  as  if  the 
word  had  been  shegdjoth,  transgressions  through 
ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  2,  27 ;  Num.  xv.  27 ;  E(,-el. 
V.  6),  or  shegloth  (Ps.  xix.  13),  which  seems  tc 
have  nearly  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  the 
Vulgate  was  influenced  by  the  Taipim  of'  Jona- 
than, where  shigijdndth  seems  to  be  translated 
Nm^CS.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Hab.  iii.  1,  the  rendering 
is  "  upon  shigionoth,"  as  if  shigionoth  were  some 
musical  instrument.  But  under  any  circumstances 
'al  (?y)  must  not  be  ti-anslated  "  upon "  in  the 
sense  of  playing  upon  an  instrument.  Of  this  use 
there  is  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prosej 
although  playing  on  musical  instruments  is  fre- 
quently referred  to ;  and  in  poetry,  although  there 
is  one  passage,  Ps.  xcii.  3,  where  the  word  might 
be  so  ti-anslated,  it  might  equally  well  be  ren- 
dei'ed  there  "  to  the  accompaniment  of"  the  musical 
instraments  therein  specified — and  this  translation 
is  preferable.  It  seems  likewise  a  mistake  tliat 
'al  is  translated  "  upon  "  when  preceding  the  sup 
posed  musical  instruments,  Gittith,  Machalath, 
Xeglnath,  Nechlloth,  ShiJshan,  Shoshannlm  {V%, 
viii.  1,  Ixxxi.  1,  Ixxxiv.  1,  liii.  1,  Ixxxviii.  1,  Ixi. 
1,  V.  1,  Ix.  1,  xlv.  1,  Ixix.  1,  Ixxx.  1).  Indeed, 
ail  these  words  are  r^ai-ded  by  Ewald  (^Poet, 
Bich.  i.  177)  as  meaning  musical  keys,  and  by 
Fiii'st  'ss.  ff.)  as  meaning  musical  bands.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  j.'ioposed  substitutes,  it 
is  very  singula!-,  if  those  six  woids  signify  musical 
instruments,  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  whole  Bible.  [E.  T.] 

SHI 'HON  (^iN""^,  t.e.  Shion:  luera:  Scon, 
A   town  of  Issachar.  named  only  in  Josh.  xix.  IS' 
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ft  occurs  between  Hnphraini  and  Anahaiath.  Eu- 
•fbius  aiid  Jerome  {OrunnastA  mention  i*  ss  then 
Misting  "  near  Mount  Tabor.'  The  only  name  at 
nil  resembling  it  at  present  in  that  neighbourhood 
»  the  Chirbet  SchCin  of  Dr.  Schulx  (Zimmermann's 
Map  of  Galilee,  1861)  1 J  mile  N.W.  of  Debiirieh. 
This  is  probably  the  plare  mentioned  by  Schwarz 
Mee)  as  "  Sain  between  Duberieh  and  Jafa."  The 
identitication  is,  however,  very  uncertain,  since 
SchCin  appears  to  contain  tlie  Ain,  while  the  He- 
brew name  does  not. 

The  redundant  A  in  the  A.  V.  is  an  eiTor  of  the 
recent  editions.  In  that  of  1611  the  name  is 
Shioii.  [G.] 

SIirHOR  OF  EGYPT  (D^XP  lin^K':  8/)ia 
Kiyinrrov  :  Sihor  Aegypti,  1  Chr.  xiii.  5)  is  spoken 
of  as  one  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  David's 
time,  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  being  the  other. 
It  must  correspond  to  "  Shihor,"  "  the  Shihor  which 
[is]  before  Egypt"  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3),  A.  V.  "  Sihor," 
sometimes,  at  lea^t,  a  name  of  the  Nile,  occurring 
in  other  passages,  one  of  which  (where  it  has  the 
article)  is  parallel  to  this.  The  use  of  the  article 
indicates  that  the  word  is  or  has  been  an  apj)ella- 
tive,  rather  the  fonner  if  we  judge  only  fiom  the 
complete  phrase.  It  must  also  be  remembetied  that 
Shihor  Mizraim  is  used  interchangeably  with  Nahal 
Mizraim,  and  that  the  name  Shiiior-Libnath, 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  uuless  derived  from  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Phoenician  colonists  of  Egypt,  as 
we  ai-e  disposed  to  think  possible,  from  the  connec- 
tion of  that  countiy  with  the  ancient  manufacture 
of  gliiss,  shows  that  the  word  Shihor  is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  great  river.  It  would  appear  there- 
fore that  Shihor  of  Egypt  and  "  the  Shihor  which 
[is]  before  i^pt"  might  designate  the  stream  of 
the  Wiidi-l-'Areesh :  Shihor  alone  would  still  be 
the  Nile,  On  the  other  hand,  both  Shihor,  and 
even  Nahal,  alone,  are  names  of  the  Nile,  while 
Nahal   Mizraim  is  used  interchangeably  with  the 

river  (^HJ,  not  ?n3)  of  Mizraim.  We  therefore 
are  disposed  to  hold  that  all  the  names  designate 
the  Nile.  The  fitness  of  the  name  Shihor  to  the 
Nile  must  be  remembered.  [Nile;  Kiveb  of 
EOTPT;  SlHOR.]  [U.S.  P.] 

SHI'HOB-LIB'NATH   (T\:2b  "rtmB':   t# 

2«iw>'  Kol  Aafiaydd;  Alex.  Ifiwp  k.  A. :  Sickor  et 
Labanath).  Named  only  in  Josh.  xix.  26  as  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher.  Nothing 
is  known  of  it.  By  the  ancient  translators  and 
commentators  (as  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomaiticon)  the  names  are  taken  as 
belonging  to  two  distinct  places.  But  modem  com- 
montators,  banning  perhaps  with  Masius,  have 
in:Iined  to  consider  Shihor  as  identical  with  th« 
name  of  the  Nile,  and  Shihor-Libnath  to  be  a  river. 
I.eil  by  the  meaning  of  Libnath  as  "  white,"  they 
inteq)rpt  the  Shihor-Libnath  as  the  glass  riyar, 
which  thev  then  naturally  identify  with  the  Belus^ 
of  Pliny  (N.  ff.  T.  19..  the  present  Nahr  Naman, 
which  drains  part  of  the  plain  of  AAka,  and  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a  short  distance  below  that  cit^. 
It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  a  theory  at  oooa  so  ingenious 
and  so  oondstMt,  and  supported  by  the  great  name 
of  Michaelis  {Siippl.  No.  2462),  but  it  is  surely 
very  far-fetched.     There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 


•  It  h  singular.  Uto,  tlurt  Joaephua 

llx<re  wa*  a  monument  of 

tf.MixB.J.W    111.  vV.'). 
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Shihor-Libnath  is  a  stream  at  all,  except  tie  agree 
ment  of  tlie  first  portion  of  the  name  with  a  rant 
word  used  for  the  Nile — a  nver  which  can  have 
nothing  in  common  with  an  insignificant  streamlet 
like  the  Naman.  And  even  if  it  be  a  river,  the 
position  of  the  Xaman  is  unsuitable,  since,  as  &r  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  very  obscure  list  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  Shihor-Libnath  was  the  south 
pivot  of  the  territory  of  Asher,  below  .Mount  Carmel, 
Reland's  conjecture  of  the  Crocodeilon  river,  pr> 
bably,  the  Moieh  et  Temseh,  close  to  Kaiaariijeh,  is 
too  far  south.  [G.] 

SHIL'HI  {Tfm :  laXai,  laXl ;  Alex.  2oAaX«£, 

SoAci :  Sakti,  Salaht).  The  fether  of  Azubah,  Je- 
hosh.iphat's  mother  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

SHIL'HIM  (UTh^:  laX-fi;  Alex.  StAf*.^: 

Silim).  One  of  the  cities  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Its  place  in  the  list  is 
between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-Rimmon  (Josh. 
rv.  32),  and  it  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  It  is 
not  even  named  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  No 
trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  the  list  of 
Simeon's  cities  in  Josh.  xix.  Sharuhen  (ver.  6) 
occupies  the  place  of  Shilhim,  and  in  IChr.  iv.  31 
this  is  still  further  changed  to  Shaaraim.  It  is 
ditBcult  to  say  if  these  ai'e  mere  comiptions,  or  denote 
any  actual  variations  of  name. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  they  are  identical  with  the 
Salim  and  Aenon  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  but  their 
position  in  tlic  south  of  Judah,  so  remote  from  the 
scene  of  St.  John's  labours  and  the  other  events  of 
tlie  Gospel  history,  seems  to  forbid  this.  [G.] 

SHIL'LEM(D^:  SoXA^,  2«AX^m;  Alex. 
SuAA^/tinGen.:  Sallem,  Sclleni).  Son  of  Naphtali, 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Shillemites  (Gen. 
xlvi.  24  ;  Num.  xxvi.  49).  The  same  as  Sii allum  7. 

SHILLEMITES, THE (*pWn :  & XtWvfii : 
SeUeinitiie\  The  descendants  of  Shillem  the  son  of 
Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

SHILO'AH,  THE  WATERS  OF(nVn  *£?: 
rh  vSwp  ToD  'ifiXwdn ;  Alex.  2iA«0a^ :  Saad. 
..I^JLam  .^fjt,^  AinSel'^dn:  aq^taaSiloe).  A  cer- 
tain «o(t-fiowing  stream  employed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (riii.  6)  to  point  his  i«nipari«on  between 
the  quiet  confidence  in  Jehovah  which  ho  waa 
urging  on  the  people,  and  the  overwhelming  vio- 
lence of  the  king  of  Assyria,  for  whoee  allianix 
they  were  clamouring. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in 
question  were  the  same  which  are  better  known 
nnder  their  later  name  of  Siloam — the  only  ])er- 
ennial  spring  of  Jerusalem.  Objeeti«i  kas  been 
taken  to  the  fact  that  the  '<  waten  of  Silaim " 
run  with  an  irregular  intermittent  aetion,  and 
therefore  could  hardly  be  appealed  to  as  flowing 
**  softly."  But  the  testinaony  of  careful  investigators 
(Rob.  B.  R.  i.  341,  2;  Barclay,  COy,  516)  cat». 
blishes  the  fact  that  the  disturbance  only  takes  place, 
at  the  oftenest,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  say  three 
to  fbur  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  flow  being 
"  perfiBCtlj  quiasoent"  daring  the  rest  of  the  time. 
In  summer  ttie  diste'bnDM  only  occurs  once  in  two 
or  three  days.   Suoh  ioleniiptions  to  the  quiet  fion 


k  TtM  TarKun  Jonathsii,  IVit::..,  util  Arattc  Vrr. 
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»f  the  stream  would  thei-efort  not  interfere  with 
the  conti-ast  eiifoi-ced  in  the  prophet's  metaphor. 

The  {orm  of  the  name  employed  by  Isaiah  is 
midway  between  the  has-Shelach  of  Nehemiah 
(A.  V.  SiLOAii)  and  the  Siloam  of  the  N.  T.  A 
simihir  change  is  noticed  under  Siiilom. 

The  spring  and  pool  of  Siloam  are  treated  of 
under  thiit  he;»d.  [G.] 

SHI'LOH  (nVB* :  rh  InroKtlfitva  ahr^  :  ^mi 
mittendus  est).  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shiioh 
is  once  used  as  the  name  of  a  pei'son,  in  a  veiy 
dilliciilt  i)assage,  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  49th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Supposing  that  the  translation 
is  correct,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  Peaceable,  or 
Pacific,  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon,  whose 
name  has  a  similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  who  in  Is,  ix.  6  is  expressly  callal  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  This  was  once  the  translation 
of  Gesenius,  though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to 
abandon  it  (see  his  Lexicon,  s.  v.),  and  it  is  at 
present  the  translation  of  Hengstenbei^  in  his 
Cliristologie  des  Alten  Testaments,  p.  69,  and  of  the 
Grand  Rabbin  Wogue,  in  his  Translation  of  Genesis, 
a  work  which  is  approved  and  i-ecommended  by  the 
Grand  liabbins  of  France  (ic  Pentateuq'xe,  ou  lea 
Cinq  Livres  de  Moise,  Paris,  1860).  Both  these 
writers  ii^ixl  the  passage  as  a  Messianic  prophecy, 
and  it  is  so  accepted  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
Messiah  in  this  work  (p.  340). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original  Hebrew  text 
is  con-ect  as  it  stands,  there  are  three  objections  to 
this  translation,  which,  taken  collectively,  seem  fatal 
to  it.  1st.  The  word  Shiioh  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  Hebrew  as  the  name  or  appellation  of  a  person. 
2ndly.  The  only  other  Hebrew  word,  apparently, 
of  the  same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh.  xv.  51 ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  12);  and  this  is  the  name  of  a  city,  and  not 
of  a  person.  3rdly.  By  translating  the  word  as  it 
is  translated  everywhere  else  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as 
the  name  of  the  city  in  Ephraim  where  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  remained  during  such  a  long  period, 
a  sufficiently  good  meaning  is  given  to  the  passage 
without  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and, 
indeed,  with  a  precise  grammatical  parallel  else- 
where (compare  Tw^  N3M,  1  Sara.  iv.  12).  The 
simple  tiunslation  is,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  staflf  from  between  his 
foet,  till  he  shall  go  to  Shiioh."  And,  in  this  case, 
the  allusion  would  be  to  the  primacy  of  Judah  in 
war  (Juiig.  i.  1,  2,  xx.  18;  Num.  ii.  3,  x.  14), 
which  w;is  to  continue  until  the  Promised  Land 
was  conquered,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
solemnly  deposited  at  Shiioh.  Some  Jewish  writers 
had  previously  maintained  that  Shiioh,  the  city  of 
Kphraim,  was  referred  to  in  this  passage ;  and  Ser- 
vetus  had  propounded  the  same  opinion  in  a  fanciful 
dissertation,  in  which  he  attributed  a  double  mean- 
ing to  the  words  (Z>e  Trinitate,  lib.  ii.  p.  61,  ed. 
of  15^3  A.D.).  But  the  above  translation  and 
I  tplanation,  as  proposed  and  defended  on  critical 
j;rounds  of  reasonable  validity,  was  first  suggested 
>n  modern  days  by  Teller  {Notae  Criticae  et  Exege- 
ticae  in  Gen.  xlix.,  Deut.  xxxiii.,  Ex.  xv.,  Judg.  v., 
Halae  et  Helmstadii,  1766),  and  it  has  since,  with 
modifications,  found  favour  with  numerous  Ifiarned 
men  belonging  to  various  schools  of  theology,  such 
AS  Eichhorn,  Hitzig,  Tuch,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Dclitzsch, 
Uodiger,  Kalisch,  Luzzatto,  and  Davidson. 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  forth 
ii  Icopth  by  Hengstenbcrg  (/.  c),  and  the  rausons 
ID  US  &\  \)iu-,  with  an  account  of  the  vaiious  inter- 
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pretations  which  have  been  suggested  by  otherst 
are  well  given  by  Davidson  ( IntrtxJtiction  to  tht 
Old  Testament,  i.  199-210).  Supposing  always  that 
the  existing  text  is  correct,  the  reiisons  in  fiivour  oi 
Teller's  interprebition  .seem  much  to  preponderate. 
It  may  be  obseiTed  that  the  main  obstacle  to  inter- 
preting the  woitl  Shiioh  in  its  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  seems  to  ai'ise  from  an  imaginative  view 
of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  Twelve  Trilies,  which 
(inds  in  it  more  than  is  justified  by  a  sober  exami- 
nation of  it.  Thus  Hengstenberg  says  : — "  The 
temporal  limit  which  is  here  placed  to  the  pre- 
eminen'e  of  Judah  would  be  in  glaring  contradic 
tion  to  verses  8  and  9,  in  whi(-h  Judah,  without 
any  temporal  limitation,  is  raised  to  be  the  Lion  of 
Goid."  But  the  allusion  to  a  lion  is  simply  the  fol- 
lowing:— "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp:  from  the  prey, 
my  son,  thou  art  gone  up:  he  stooped  down,  he 
couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall 
rouse  him  np?"  Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  general 
colouring  of  Oriental  imagery,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  passage  which  makes  a  reference  to  the  city 
Shrloh  improbable.  Again,  Hengstenberg  says  that 
the  visions  of  Jacob  never  go  into  what  is  special,  but 
always  have  regard  to  the  future  as  a  whole  and  on 
a  great  scale  (im  ganzen  und  grossen).  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  nevertheless  compatible  with  the  follow- 
ing geographical  statement  respecting  Zebulun : — 
'*  2Cebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and 
he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border 
shall  be  unto  Zidon."  It  is  likewise  compatible 
with  prophecies  respecting  some  of  the  other  tribes, 
which  to  any  one  who  examined  Jacob's  blessing 
minutely  with  lofty  expectations  would  be  disap- 
pointing. Thus  of  Benjamin,  within  whose  territory 
the  glorious  Temple  of  Solomon  was  afterwai-d* 
built,  it  is  merely  said,  "  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a 
wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and 
at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil."  Of  Gad  it  is 
said,  "  A  troop  shall  overcome  him,  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last."  Of  Asher,  "  Out  of  Asher 
his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield  royal 
dainties."  And  of  Naphtali,  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind 
let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly  words"  (vv.  19,20, 
21,  27).  Indeed  the  difference  (except  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Joseph,  in  whose  territory  Shiioh  was  situ- 
ated) between  the  reality  of  the  prophecies  and  the 
demands  of  an  imaginative  mind,  explains,  perhaps, 
the  sti-ange  statement  of  St.  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
quoted  by  Teller,  that,  when  Jacob  was  about  to 
announce  to  his  sons  the  future  mystei-y  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  was  restrained  by  the  finger  of  God ; 
silence  was  enjoined  him  :  and  he  was  seized  with  loss 
of  memory.  See  the  letter  of  St.  Isidore,  Lib.  i.  Epist. 
365,  in  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,  vii.  570. 

2.  The  next  best  tianslation  of  Shiioh  is  perhaps 
that  of  "  Rest."  The  passage  would  then  run  thus: 
"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  .  .  .  till 
rest  come,  and  the  nations  obey  him " — and  the 
reference  would  be  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  tc 
spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This  translation 
deseiTes  respectful  consideration,  as  having  been 
ultimately  adopted  by  Gesenius.  It  was  prefen-ed 
by  Vater,  and  is  defended  by  Knobel  in  the  Exege- 
tisches  Handbuch,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  There  is  on« 
objection  less  to  it  than  to  the  use  of  Shiioh  as  ? 
pei-son,  and  it  is  not  without  some  probability. 
Still  it  remains  subject  to  the  objection  that  Shiioh 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  except  as  the  name 
of  a  city,  and  that  by  translating  the  word  here  « 
the  name  of  a  city  a  reasonably  gootl  meaning  5i>.»y 
be  given  to  the  passage. 
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5.  A  thii°d  explanation  of  Shiloh,  on  tlie  assump- 
tion that  it  is  not  the  luune  of  a  person,  is  a  translation 
bj  various  learned  Jews,  apparently  countenanced 
\rf  the  Targum  ot  Jmiathan,  that  ShUoh  merely  means 
♦  hi»  son,"  I.  e.  the  son  of  Judah  (in  the  sense  of 
the  Mcaaiah),  fiom  a  supposed  word  Shil,  "  a  son." 
There  is,  however,  no  such  word  in  known  Hebrew, 
and  as  a  plea  fur  its  possible  existence  I'eference  is 
made  to  an  Arabic  word,  shalil,  with  the  same  sig- 
nitication.  This  meaning  of  "  his  son  "  owes,  per- 
haps, its  principal  interest  to  its  having  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  two  such  theologians  as  Luther 
and  Calvin.  (See  the  Commentaries  of  each  on 
Gen.  xlLx.  10.)  Luther  connected  the  word  with 
-«hilyah  in  Deut.  xiviii.  57,  but  this  would  not 
tow  be  deemed  permissible. 

The  ti-aiiilation,  then,  of  Shiloh  as  the  name  of  a 
city  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  soundest,  if  the  piesent 
Hebrew  text  is  con-ect.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
oear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
jTor  in  that  text.  When  Jerome  translated  the 
word  "  qui  missus  est,"  we  may  be  ceitain  that  he 
did  not  read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of 
roc,  "  to  send,"  as  if  the  word  &  iir«rTa\ixtvos 
might  have  been  used  in  Greek.  We  may  likewise 
be  certain  that  the  transLitor  in  the  Sept^agint  did 
not  read  tlie  word  us  it  stands  in  our  Biblw.  He 
read  it  as  n?Sr  =  Tj){J',  precisely  conespouding  to 
*'  "^?^5  ^°*^  tiunslated  it  well  by  the  phrase  ri 
axoKfififya  ain^ ;  so  that  the  meaning  would  be, 
"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  .  .  .  till 
the  things  reserved  for  him  come."  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  Ezekiel  read  the  word  in  the  same  way 
when  he  wrote  the  -.vords  DBt^n  ib"TC*K  N3"iy 
(Ez.  xxi.  32,  in  tiie  A.  V.  verse  27);  and  it  seems 
likely,  though  not  certain,  that  the  author*  of  the 
Paiaphi-ase  of  Jacob's  last  words  in  the  Targum  of 
Ookelos  followed  the  re.uling  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
Septuagiut,  substituting  the  word  NDIS^O  for  the 
DQK'P  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  re- 
roaiks  that  Tr?^  is  more  likely  to  have  been  correct 
tJian  Sliiloh,  though  one  main  argument  against 
n?C',  that  tr  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch 
as  an  equivalent  to  TCK,  is  inconclusive,  as  it 
•ccurs  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which,  on  any 
hypothwis,  must  be  regarded  as  a  poem  of  great 
antiquity.  But  the  fiict  that  there  were  different 
readings,  iu  fcnner  times,  of  tliis  very  difficult  pas- 
sage, naoemarily  tends  to  suggest  the  poasibility  that 
the  correct  rending  may  h»ve  been  lost. 

Whatever  interpretation  of  the  present  rea^ling 
m.iy  be  adopted,  the  one  wiiich  must  be  pronounced 
entitled  to  the  least  consideration  is  that  which  sup- 
poses the  prophecy  lelates  to  the  biith  of  Christ  as 
occurring  in  the  reign  of  Herod  just  befo»-e  Jmlaea 
became  a  Koman  province  There  is  no  such  inter- 
pit>Ution  in  the  Bible,  «id  however  ancient  tiiis 
mode  of  regarding  the  passage  may  be,  it  must  sub- 
mit to  the  ordeal  of  a  dispassionate  scrutiny.  In  the 
fii-st  place,  it  is  impossible  rmsonably  to  regard  the 
dependent  rulo  of  King  Herod  the  Idumaean  as  an 
iuafiuice  of  the  sceptre  being  still  bonie  by  Judah. 
1q  order  to  appreciate  the  preciM  po»itioo  of  Herod, 
it  tuay  be  eaoagh  to  quota  tb«  unsuspicious  testi- 

*  TbU  writer,  however,  was  so  fandftil,  that  no  reliance 
BBD  be  placfil  on  his  Judgment  on  any  point  where  it  was 
pctsJble  for  htm  U>  go  wrong.  Thus  ht»  paraphrase  of  the 
pifphecgr  rsspecUng  Bonjamiu  is:  "Ilie  sbechlDah  shall 
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mony  of  Jerome,  who,  in  his  Ccmmentaries  ov 
Matthew,  lib.  iii.  c.  22  writes  as  follows: — "  Canar 
AiigMsttus  Herodcm  fil.um  Antipatris  alienigesam  et 
proselytiun  regem  Judaeis  constituerat,  qui  trifnUia 
proettttt,  et  licmano  pareret  impcrio."  Secondly, 
it  TDvst  be  remembered  that  about  588  years  befoi-e 
Chritt,  Jenisalem  had  been  taken,  its  Temple  de- 
stroyer!, and  its  inhabitarit-i  led  away  into  captivity 
by  ^ebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Chaldees,  and  during 
the  next  fifty  yeai-s  the  Jews  were  subjects  of  the 
Chaldaean  Empire.  Afterwaixls,  during  a  period 
of  somewhat  above  200  years,  from  the  taking  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  Arbela,  Judaea  was  a  province  of 
the  Persian  Empire.  Subsequently,  dunng  a  period 
of  163  years,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the 
rising  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  were  ruled  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  Hence  for  a  period  ot 
more  than  400  years  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Jews  were  deprived 
of  their  independence;  and,  as  a  plain  undeniable 
matter  of  fact,  the  sceptre  had  already  depai'ted 
fi-om  Judah.  Without  purauing  this  subject  farther 
through  the  rule  of  the  Maccabees  (a  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah)  down 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  conquest  ot 
Palestine  by  Pompey  (B.C.  63),  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  a  supposed  ftilfilment  of  a  prophecy 
which  ignores  the  dei)endent  state  of  Judaea  during 
400  years  afler  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple 
cannot  be  regaixled  as  based  upon  sound  principles 
of  interpretation.  [E.  T.] 

SHI'LOH,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  stands  in 

Hebrew   as   n^B*   (Josh,   xriii.    1-10),    iW'   (1 

Sam.  i.  24,  iii.  21  ;  Judg.  xxi.   19),   hW  (1  K. 

ii.  27),  i^^K'   (Judg.  xxi.  21  ;    Jer.  vii.  12),  and 

perhaps  also   pVt'.    whence    the    gentile   ^i/'B* 

(1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15);  in  the  Sept.  as  3ijA«S, 
StjAw^,  2o\w,  Si/Attf  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §7 ; 
11,  §1;  and  iiKti,  l,t\ovy,  v.  1,  §19;  ii.  9, 
§12);  and  in  the  V'ulg.  as  Silo,  and  more  rarely 
Selo.  The  name  w:«  derived  probably  from  H^E' 
"O^    "  to  rest,"  and  represented  the  idea  that  tlie 

nation  attained  at  this  place  to  a  state  of  rest,  or 
that  the  Lord  Himself  would  here  rest  among  His 
people.  TaaxaTH-Shiloh  may  be  another  name 
of  the  same  place,  or  of  a  different  place  near  it, 
through  which  it  wm  customary  to  pass  on  the 
way  to  Shiloh  (as  the  obscure  etymology  may  indi- 
cate). [Ta  AN  ATM -.Shiloh.]  (See  also  Kurtz's 
Getch.  des  A.  Bund.  ii.  p.  569). 

The  principal  conditions  for  identifying  with  con- 
fidence the  site  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
are:  (1)  that  the  modem  name  should  bear  a 
proper  resemblance  to  the  ancient  one;  (2)  that 
its  situation  accord  with  the  geographical  noticcH 
of  the  Scriptures;  and  (3)  that  the  statements wf 
early  writers  and  travellers  point  to  a  coincidant 
conclusion.  Shiloh  aflbixls  a  striking  instance  of 
the  combination  of  these  testimonies.  The  de- 
scription in  Judg.  xxi.  19  is  singularly  explicit. 
Shiloh,  it  is  said  there,  is  "on  the  north  side  of 
Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  kighway  that  goeth 
up  from  Betbd  to  i«h«cheiii,  aud  on  tht  soath  <4 


■bid*  In  the  land  of  Benjamin ;  and  In  his  poMeeslon  a 
MtncliWy  rhall  be  built.  Momliig  and  evi^inc  ihe  i>rir«u 
•ball  offer  oblations ;  and  In  tbe  evening  Ibejr  shall  Ulvitk 
Die  rmtdiM  of  tMr  portlutk" 
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LehooAh."  In  agi-ecment  with  this  the  ti-nv«»ller  st 
ihe  pi-esent  day  (the  writer  quotes  here  h:*  own 
note-book),  pniiisi  north  from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the 
first  night  at  lleitin,  the  ancient  Bethel ;  the  next 
d»7,  at  ihv  (listince  of  a  few  hours,  turns  aside  to 
the  rii;ht,  in  order  to  visit  Seilun,  the  Arabic  for 
Shiloh  ;  and  then  jiassing  tlirough  the  nan'ow  Wady, 
which  brings  him  to  the  main  road,  leaves  cl-Leb- 
bdn,  the  I.obonah  of  Scripture,  on  the  letY,  as  he 
pursues  "  the  highway "  to  Ndhbts,  the  ancient 
Shechem.  [Shechem.]  Its  present  name  is  suffi- 
ciently like  the  moie  familiar  Hebrew  name,  while 
it  is  identicil  with  Shilon  (see  above),  on  which 
it  is  evidently  fuiinJed.  Again,  Jerome  (cid  Zcph, 
i.  14),  and  Kusebius  {Onomast.  art.  "Silo")  cer- 
vainly  have  SeilCln  in  view  when  they  speak  of 
the  situation  of  shiloh  with  reference  to  Neapolis 
or  Ndbbis.  It  discovere  a  sti-ange  ovei-sight  of  the 
jata  which  control  the  question,  that  some  of  the 
older  ti-avellere  have  placed  Shiloh  at  Neby  Samwil, 
about  two  horn's  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of 
the  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  had  been  kept  at  Gilgal,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  1  sq.)  was  removed 
thence  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and 
kept  at  Shiloh  from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to 
the  time  of  Samuel  (Josh,  xviii.  10;  Judg.  xviii. 
31 ;  1  S<:m.  iv.  3).  It  was  here  the  Hebrew  con- 
queror divided  among  the  tribes  the  portion  of  the 
west  Joi-dan-region,  which  had  not  been  already 
allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix.  51).  In  this  distri- 
bution, or  an  earlier  one,  Shiloh  fell  within  the 
limits  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  5).  The  seizui-e 
here  of  the  "daughtere  of  Shiloh"  by  the  Ben- 
jamites,  is  recorded  as  an  event  which  presen-ed 
one  of  the  tribes  from  extinction  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23). 
The  annual  "  feast  of  the  Lord"  wasobserved  at  Shi- 
loh, iind  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  men  lay  in  wait 
lu  the  vineyards,  and  when  the  women  went  forth 
"  to  dance  in  dances,"  the  men  took  them  captive 
and  carried  them  home  as  wives.  Here  Eli 
judged  Israel,  and  at  last  died  of  grief  on  hearing 
that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken  by  the  enemy 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12-18).  The  story  of  Hannah  and 
her  vow,  which  belongs  to  our  recollections  of 
Shiloh,  transmits  to  us  a  chai-acteristic  incident  iu 
the  life  of  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  i.  1  &c.) ;  Samuel, 
the  child  of  her  prayei's  and  hopes,  was  here  brought 
up  in  the  sanctuary,  and  called  to  the  prophetic  office 
(1  Sam.  ii.  26,  iii.  1).  Tlie  ungodly  conduct  of  the 
sons  of  Eli  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  which  had  been  carried  into  battle  against 
the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  from  that  time  sank  into 
insignificance.  It  stands  forth  in  the  Jewish  history 
as  a  striking  example  of  the  Divine  indignation.  "  Go 
ye  now,"  says  the  prophet,  "  unto  my  pLice  which 
which  was  in  Shiloh,  whei-e  I  set  my  name  at  the 
first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  for  the  wickedness 
of  my  people  Israel "  (Jer.  vii.  12).  Some  have 
inferi-ed  from  Judg.  xviii.  31  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
60  SQ.)  that  a  permanent  structuie  or  temple  had 
U,en  built  for  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  that  it 
continued  there  (as  it  were  sine  numine)  for  a  long 
time  after  the  tabernacle  was  removed  to  other 
places.  But  the  language  in  2  Sam.  vii.  6  is  too 
explicit  to  admit  of  that  conclusion.  God  says  there 
to  David  through  the  mouth  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
"  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  liouse  since  the  time  that 
I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
rven  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in 
•  ta>)ernacle."    So  in  1  K.  iii.  2,  it  is  said  expi-essly 
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that  no  '•hDU*'"  had  been  built  for  the  wtrslup  o( 
God  till  the  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem. It  must  be  in  a  spiritual  sense,  there- 
fore, that  the  tobernacle  is  called  a  "house"  oi 
"temp'e"  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  Shiloh. 
God  is  said  to  dwell  where  He  is  pleased  to  miiifest 
his  presence  or  is  worshipped  ;  and  the  place  thm 
honoured  becomes  His  »ibode  or  temple,  whether  it 
be  a  tent  or  a  structure  of  wood  or  stone,  or  even  tlip 
sanctuary  of  the  heart  alone.  Ahijah  the  prophel 
had  his  abode  at  Shiloh  in  the  titne  of  Jeroboam  I., 
and  was  visited  there  by  the  messengei-s  of  Jero- 
boam's wife  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  sickness  of 
their  child  (1  K  xi.  29,  xii.  15,  xiv.  1,  &c.).  The 
people  there  after  the  time  of  the  exile  (Jer.  xli. 
5)  appear  to  have  been  Cuthites  (2  K.  xvii.  30) 
who  had  adopted  some  of  the  forms  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship. (See  Hitzig,  Zu  Jerem.  p.  331.)  Jerome,  who 
surveyed  the  ruins  in  the  4th  century,  says :  "  Vix 
rninarum  parva  vestigia,  vix  altaris  fundaments 
monstrantur." 

The  contour  of  the  region,  as  the  tmveller  views 
it  on  the  giound,  indicates  very  closely  where  the 
ancient  town  must  have  stood.  A  'I'ell,  or  mo- 
derate hill,  rises  from  an  uneven  plain,  suirounded 
by  other  higher  hills,  except  a  narrow  valley  on  the 
south,  which  hill  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  th« 
principal  site  of  the  town.  The  tabernacle  maj 
have  been  pitched  on  this  eminence,  where  it  would 
be  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  The  ruins 
ibuiid  there  at  present  are  very  inconsiderable.  'I'hey 
consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  comparatively 
modem  village,  with  which  some  large  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  ai'e  intenmixed,  evidently 
from  much  earlier  times.  Near  a  ruined  mosk 
flourishes  an  immense  oak,  the  branches  of  which 
the  winds  of  centuries  have  swayed.  Just  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  edifice, 
which  combines  some  of  the  architectural  projierties 
of  a  fortress  and  a  church.  Three  columnh  with 
Corinthian  capitals  lie  prostrate  on  the  floor.  An 
amphora  betwaen  two  chaplets,  perhaps  a  work  of 
Roman  sculpture,  adonis  a  stone  over  the  dooi-wav. 
The  natives  call  this  ruin  the  "  Mosk  of  Seilun.'  • 
At  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  minutes  from  th» 
main  site,  is  a  fountain,  which  is  approached 
through  a  narrow  dale.  Its  water  is  abundant, 
and,  accoi-ding  to  a  practice  very  common  in  the 
East,  flows  fii-st  into  a  pool  or  well,  and  thence  into 
a  laiger  reservoir,  from  which  flocks  and  herds  are 
watered.  This  fountain,  which  would  be  so  na- 
tural a  resort  for  a  festjil  party,  may  have  been  the 
place  where  the  "daughters  of  Shiloh"  were  dan- 
cing, when  they  were  suiprised  and  borne  off  by 
their  captors.  In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn  se- 
pulchres, in  which  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  unfor- 
timate  house  of  Eli  may  have  been  laid  to  rest. 
Theie  was  a  Jewish  tradition  (Asher's  Benj.  of 
Tud.  ii.  435)  that  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  heie. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  some  travellei's  remark,  that 
the  scenery  of  Shiloh  is  not  specially  attractive  ;  it 
presents  no  feature  of  grandeur  or  l)eauty  adapted  to 
impress  the  mind,  and  awaken  thoughts  iu  harmony 
with  the  memories  of  the  pUice.  At  the  same  time, 
it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  for  the  objects  to 
which  Shiloh  was  devoted,  it  was  not  unwisely 
chosen.  It  was  secluded,  and  therefore  favourable 
to  acts  of  woi-ship  and  religious  study,  in  which 


»  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bobinson.  1  >r.  WHwjr 
understood  it  was  called  "  Mosk  ol  the  Sijty"  (Uttiin 
(lAtmls  lif  the  BiUt,  ii.  294). 
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the  youth  of  .-^holars  acd  devot<«s,  like  fvimuel, 
WW  to  be  spent.  Yearly  festivals  were  ct'k-brated 
there,  and  bi-oii^hl  together  assembla^ps  wnich  , 
•roold  need  the  supplies  of  waUr  and  pa:ituntge  so  | 
easily  ot>t:iiaed  in  such  a  place.  Terraces  are  still  j 
ri>il.|e  on  the  side*  of  the  rocky  hilU,  which  show  i 
that  cveiy  foot  and  inch  of  the  soil  once  teemed 
with  veiidure  and  feitility.  The  ceremonies  of  such 
occasions  consist e<  I  ku'gely  of  processions  and  dances,  | 
and  the  place  aflbrded  ample  scope  for  such  move-  j 
ments.  The  surrounding  hills  served  as  an  amphi- 
thenti-e,  whence  the  spectators  could  look,  and  have 
♦  he  entire  scene  under  their  eyes.  The  position 
too,  in  times  of  sudden  danger,  admitted  of  an  easy 
defence,  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  could  be  turned  into  bulwarks.  To 
its  other  advantages  we  should  add  that  of  its 
ceiiti-al  position  tor  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of 
the  JoiiW.  An  air  of  oppressive  stillness  hangs 
now  over  all  the  scene,  and  adds  foi-ce  to  the  re- 
flection that  truly  the  "oi-acles  "  so  long  coasulted 
there  "  are  dumb ;"  they  had  fulfilled  their  pur- 
pose, and  given  place  to  "  a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy."  A  visit  to  Shiloh  requires  a  detour  of 
seveiTil  miles  from  the  onlinary  track,  and  it  has 
been  less  frequently  described  than  other  more  ac- 
cessible plaos.  (The  reailer  may  consult  lieland's 
Palaestina,  1016 ;  Buchiene's  Bcsc/veihung,  ii. 
§582;  Riumer's  Painest.  201 ;  Ritfer's  Erdk.  xv. 
631  sq.;  Robinson's  £^.  .A«s.  ii.  269-276  ;  Wilson's 
Lands  01  t/ie  Bible,  ii.  294  ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal. 
p.  231-13;  Porter's  JTandb.  of  Syria,  ii.  328;  and 
Herxogs  Real-Encyk.  xiv.  369.)  [H.  B. H.] 

SHILCNI  ('J^yrt. «.  e.  "  the  Shilonite:"  rov 
Ati^tvi  :  Silonites).  This  word  occure  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Neh.  xi.  5,  where  it  should  be  ren<iered — as 
,  it  is  in  other  cases — "  the  Shilonite,"  that  is,  the 
at  of  Shelah  the  youngest  son  of  Judah. 
passage  is  giving  an  account  (like  I  Chr.  ix. 
3-6)  of  the  families  of  Judah  who  lived  in  .leni- 
.sJenj  at  the  date  to  which  it  refera,  and  (like  that) 
it  divides  them  into  the  gi°eat  houses  of  I'harez  and 
Shelah. 

The  change  of  Shelani  to  Shiloni  is  the  same 
which  fc-ems  to  have  occurred  in  the  name  of 
Silonm — >helach  in  Neheraiah,  and  bhiloach  in 
Isaiah.  [G.] 

SHI'LONITE,  THE  ('bWn :    in  Chron., 

♦J^^B^n  and  ^yhvn  -.   6  27,X«v«itt,j  ;   Alex.  2n- 

Kmrtrrit:  SiloniteS) ;  that  is,  the  native  or  resident 
of  .Shiloh  : — a  title  Mcribed  only  to  Ahijah,  the  pro- 
phet who  foretold  to  Jeroboam  the  disniption  of 
the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  (1  K.  xi.  29, 
xii.  15,  XV.  29;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  1.5).  Its  con- 
nexion with  .Shiloh  is  fixed  by  1  K.  xiv.  2,  4,  which 
»hows  that  that  sacred  spot  was  still  the  residence 
of  tlie  proph.'t.  The  word  is  therefore  entirely 
distinct  fioni  thai  examined  in  the  following  aiticle 
•nd  under  Siiiu).m.  [G.] 

SHI'LONITES,  THE  Ci^*B'ri :  rAy  Ziv 
\wyfi :  Siloni)  nre  mention<-<l  among  the  descendants 
of  Judiih  dwelling  in  Jerawlem  at  a  date  dillicult 
to  til  f  1  Chr.  ix.  5).  They  are  doubtless  the  mem- 
LeM  of  the  house  of  SuKi.Aii,  who  in  the  Penta- 
i»  :  h  .lie  more  accurately  designated  ShkLamtf~s. 
Thi^  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Targum 
Jodeph  on  the  jxissiige — "  the  tribe  of  Shelah,"  and 
is  alltwed  by  <iesenius  The  woitl  oocui-s  again  in 
N«h.  u.,  n  ilnctiineni  w.i.cb  cxiiibitt  a  rei-t..;.T  cor- 
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.espondence  with  1  Chr.  ix.  It  u  i<!entical  in  ths 
ori^nnal  except  a  slijjht  t-ontraction,  but  in  the  A.  V 
it  is  p-iveu  as  SiiiLONl. 

BHIL'SHAH  -^n^^ :    ZaXiad  :    Alex.  Sa- 

Xfifd:  Sd>isa).  Son  'f  Zophah  of  the  triie  ei 
Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  37), 

SHIM'EA  (NyOB' :  :tafiad :  Simmaa).  1.  Son 
of  David  by  Bathslieiw  (I  Chr.  iii.  5).  Called  also 
Shamml'a.  and  Siiammuah. 

2.  (Alex.  So/icL)  A  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi. 
30  [15]). 

3.  {Samoa.)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Asaph  the  minstrel  (I  Chr.  vi.  39  [24]). 

4.  (Alex.  So/iodi)  The  brother  of  David  (I 
Chr.  XX.  7),  eUewheie  called  6haMMAH,  Shimma, 
and  6I1IMEAII. 

SHIM'EAH  (»jrDB? ;    ITeri,  NyOB' :    2«m«*  • 

T  :  :  T  :  • 

Alex,  "iffiefi :  Samaa).  1.  Brother  of  David,  and 
father  of  Jonathan  and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21): 
called  also  Shammah,  Siiimha.  and  Simmma.  In 
2  S;im.  xiii.  3,  32,  his  name  is  wiitten  HJ^DB' 
(2a/[ia<£  ;  Alex.  2o/xa  in  ver.  32  :  Samma). 

2.  (nxpe^:    SoMocC;    Alex.  Xofud:    Samaa). 

A  descendant  of  Jehiel  the  father  or  founder  of 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  32). 

SHIM'EAM(DXPB':    Sa^oti;    Alex.Safid. 

Samaan).  A  descendant  of  Jehiel,  the  founder  oi 
prince  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  ix.  38).  Called  Siiimeah 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  32. 

SHIM'EATH  (nypC':    'U^ovie,   ia(iuiei 

Alex.  ^ofiaB  in  Chr. :  Semaath,  Semmaath).  An 
Ammonitcss,  mother  of  Juzachar,  or  Zabad,  one  of 
the  mui\le:ers  of  King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21  [22]  ; 
2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

SHIM'EI  Cype' :  2«M«*:  Semei).  1.  Son  of 
Gershom  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  18;  1  Chr. 
vi.  17,  29,  xxiii.  7,  9,  10;  Zech.  xii.  13);  called 
Smiii  in  Ex.  vi.  17.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  23,  a«?cnrding 
to  the  present  text,  he  is  called  the  son  of  l.ibni,  and 
both  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Meraii,  but  tliere  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  omitted  in 
this  verse.    [.See  Lib.ni  2- Mahli  l.j   [W.  A.W.I 

2.  (Alex.  'X*h**l.)  Snimei  the  san  of  (Jera,  a 
Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul,  who  lived  at 
Bahurim.  His  residence  there  agrees  with  the 
other  notices  of  the  place,  as  if  a  marked  s^wt  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  Jonlau  Valley  to  Jeni- 
salem,  and  just  within  the  border  of  Benjamin 
[Baiicium.]  He  may  have  receivcil  the  unfoitu- 
nste  Phaltiel  after  his  sepamtiou  fix>m  .Michal 
{'2  .Sam.  iii.  16). 

Wiien  David  and  his  suite  were  seen  desoeiMiing 
the  long  defile,  on  his  flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  5-13),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  IWnjjimin 
barst  forth  without  re^t^aint  in  the  {^M-son  of  shimei. 
His  house  apparently  n'as  separated  from  the  roa<l 
by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  ."o  far  as  that  anything 
that  he  <li>l  or  said  could  not  be  distinctly  heard.  He 
ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing  stones  at  the 
King  and  his  companions,  and  when  he  came  to  t 
patch  of  dust  on  the  diy  hill-Kide,  taking  it  up,  and 
throwing  it  over  them.  Abishai  w.is  so  irritated, 
that,  but  fur  I)avid's  remonstrance,  he  would  have 
dartnl  aciiMS  tix'  ntvine  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9)  and  torn 
or  cut  oif  hb  head.  The  whuV  i\n\eisHticn  ii 
remarkable,  ak  ahowin;  wW  may  almost  oe  '-alUW 
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Ihc  slnng  terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the  two  rmil 
courts.  The  cjiiit  niime  for  David  in  Shitnei's  mouth 
»"  the  man  of  blood,"  twice  emphatically  repeated : 
"  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  man  of  blood  " — "  A  man 
of  blood  art  thou  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  8).  It  seems  to 
nave  been  'lerive<l  fiom  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of 
Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.),  or  generally  perhaps  from  Da- 
vid's predatory,  w.arlike  life  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxii.  8). 
The  cjmt  name  for  a  Benjamite  in  Abishai's  mouth 
was  "  a  dead  dog  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9  ;  compare  Abner's 
expi-ession,  '•  Am  I  a  dog's  head,"  2  Sam.  iii.  8). 
"  Man  of  Belial "  also  nppeai-s  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite term  on  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1). 
The  royal  party  pnssed  on  ;  Shimei  following  them 
with  his  stones  and  curses  as  long  as  they  were  in 
sight. 

The  next  meeting  was  very  different.  The  kinp 
was  now  returning  from  his  successful  ciimjKiign. 
Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  Joixlan,  in  the  feny- 
boat  or  on  the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix.  18  ;  LXX.  5«a- 
fialvovTos;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  2,  §4,  M  r^v  yf <pvpav), 
the  first  person  to  welcome  him  ou  the  western, 
or  perhaps  even  on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei, 
who  may  have  seen  him  approaching  from  the 
heights  above.  He  threw  himself  at  David's  feet  in 
abject  penitence.  "  He  was  the  first,"  he  said,  "  of 
all  the  house  of  Joseph,"  thus  indicating  the  close 
political  alliance  between  Beniamin  and  Ephi-aim. 
Another  altercation  ensued  between  David  and 
Abishai,  which  ended  in  David's  guaiimteeing 
Shimei's  life  with  an  oath  (2  Sam.  xix.  18-23),  in 
consideration  of  the  general  jubilee  and  anmesty 
of  the  return. 

But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set  to  rest  by 
this  submission  ;  and  on  his  deathbed  he  recalls  the 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  son  Solomon. 
Shimei's  head  was  now  white  with  age  (I  K.  ii.  9), 
and  he  was  living  in  the  fevour  of  the  court  at 
Jerusalem  (ib.  8).  Solomon  gave  him  notice 
that  from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself  con- 
fined to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death. 
The  Kidron,  which  divided  him  from  the  i-oad  to 
his  old  residence  at  Bahurim,  was  not  to  be  crossed. 
He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (1  K.ii.36,37). 
For  three  years  the  engagement  was  kept.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  two 
slaves  who  had  escaped  to  Gath,  he  went  out  on  his 
4SS,  and  made  his  journey  successfully  (ib.  n.  40). 
On  his  return,  the  king  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (ib.  ii.  41-46).  In  the 
sacred  historian,  and  still  more  in  Josephus  (^AnL 
viii.  1,  §5),  great  stress  is  laid  on  Shimei's  having 
broken  his  oath  to  remain  at  home ;  so  that  his  death 
s  regarded  as  a  judgment,  not  only  for  his  previous 
treason,  but  for  his  recent  sacrilege.        [A.  P.  S.] 

3.  One  of  the  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the  time 
of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  K.  i.  8).  Unless  he  is 
the  same  as  Shimei  the  son  of  Eladi  (IK.  iv.  18), 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  or  with  Shimeah, 
or  Shanimah,  David's  brother,  as  Ewiild  [Gesch. 
iii.  266)  suggests,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  him. 
Krom  the  mention  which  is  made  of  "  the  mighty 
men  "  in  the  same  verse,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  Shimei  is  the  same  with  Shammah 
the  Hararite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11);  for  the  difference 
■n  the  Hebrew  names  of  Shimei  and  Shammah  is 
not  gj-eater  than  that  between  those  of  Shimeah  and 
Shammah,  which  are  both  applied  to  David's  brother 

4.  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin 
fl  K.  iv.  18);  son  of  Elah. 

5.  Son  of  Pedaiah,  and  brotJiei"  of  Zerubbabel 
U  Chr.  ui.  19V 
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6.  A  Simeonit*,  son  of  Zanhm  ^i  Chr.  iv.  26 
27).  lie  h?.ii  sixteen  sons  and  six  daughters  )'«^ 
haps  the  same  as  SllEMAiAH  3. 

7.  (Alex.  I.tfiflv.)  Son  of  Jog,  a  ReulKnite  I 
Chr.  v.  4).     Perhaps  the  same  as  Siiema  1. 

8.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jaliath  (1  Chr 
vi.  42). 

9.  (St^tfa;  Alcr.  Itiift:  Semeias.)  Son  of  Je- 
duthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth  division  of  the 
singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  17).  His  name  is  omitted  from 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  in  ver.  3,  but  ii 
evidently  wanted  there. 

10.  (Sf/xff :  Semeias. J  The  Ramathite  who  was 
over  David's  vineyards  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  In  the 
Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  he  is  described  as  &  4k  'Po^A. 

11.  (Alex.  2o^t/os:  Semei.)  A  I.evite  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14). 

12.  The  brother  of  Cononiah  the  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  offerings, 
the  tithes,  and  the  dedicated  things  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
12,  13).     Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

13.  {lano6 ;  FA.  Sa/iouS.)  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  who  had  mairied  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  23).     Called  also  Semis. 

14.  (2ffi«f ;  FA.  Se^et/.)  One  of  the  family  of 
Hashiim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
connnaiid  (Ezr.  x.  33).'  Called  Semei  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  33. 

15.  A  son  of  Bani,  who  had  also  married  a 
foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  38).  Callea 
Samis  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

16.  {liffiflas;  Alex.  2a^f«(oi.)  Son  of  Kish 
a  Benjamite,  and  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 
ii.  5).  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHIM'EON  (jiyOB' :  Kenedy.  Simeon).  A 
layman  of  Israel,  of  the  family  of  Harim,  who  had 
married  a  forei(jn  wife  and  divorced  her  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  31).  The  name  is  the  same  as 
Simeon. 

SHIM'HI    (*yOE':    Sa/uatfl  ;    Alex.   -Za/jLot  ■ 

Semd).  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  same  a^ 
Shema  the  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii.  21).  The 
name  is  the  same  as  Shimei. 

SHLM'I  CyOK':  :ifiift:  Semei  =  Shimei  1, 
Ex.  vi.  17). 

SHIM'ITES,  THE  ("ypC'n:  &  Se/x**'-  Se- 
mettica,  sc.  familia).  The  descendants  of  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gershom  (Num.  iii.  21).  They  are  again 
mentioned  in  2^h.  xii.  13,  where  the  LXX.  have 
Sf/uec^f. 

SHIM'MA  (Nyp^  :  2aMo<£  ;  Alex,  lafiala 
Simmaa).  The  thii-d  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of 
David  (1  Chr.  ii.  13j.  He  is  called  also  Sham- 
mah, Shimea,  and  Shimeah.  Josephus  calls  him 
TLifiaXos  {Ant.  vi.  8,  §1),  and  'ZafjM  {Ant.  vii. 
12,  §2). 

SHT'M0N(P0^:  -Zty^dv;  Alex.  Sf/x^'^i': 
Simon).  The  four  sons  of  Shimon  are  enumerated 
in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribeof  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  20).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  name  else- 
where in  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Alex.  MS.  of  th« 
LXX.  there  is  mention  made  of  "  Someion  th« 
father  of  Joraan  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19,  which  was  pos- 
sibly the  s.ime  as  Shimon. 

SHIM'RATH  (nnpB' :  Zano^iG:  Samaralh) 
A  Beiyaraite,  cf  :he  sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21) 


6HIMBI 
SHIM'RI  0")OB':    ZLt^pl:    Alex.  ^a^apla% : 
8emri\     1.  A  Sinieonite,  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr. 
W.  ■.i7]. 

2.  {iafifpl;  Alex.  2a/xaf>I:  Samri.)  The  father 
of  Jediael,  one  of  Ihivid's  (^uard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

3.  {Zafi$pi ;  A\ex. 'Zafi$pl.)  A  Kohathite  I.evite 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  of  the  sons  of  Elizaphan 
(->  Chr.  xzix.  13).  He  assisted  in  the  puiitication 
•f  the  Temple. 

SHIM'EITH  (n^TOC^:  3aAut^«:  Alex.  2«- 
HapiO :  Semarith).  A  Moabitess,  mother  of  Je- 
hozabad.one  of  the  assassins  of  King  Joash  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  •_'(;).  In  2  K.  sii.  21,  she  is  called  Shomer. 
Tiie  IV-hito-Syriac  gives  yetitnUh,  which  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  attempt  to  translate  the  name. 

8HIM'R0M(ppB':  Xtfitpdy;  Alei.-ioiApdfi: 
Simtron).  Shim  RON  the  son  of  Iss.ichar  (1  Chr. 
rii.  1).  The  name  is  correctly  given  "Shimron" 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1611. 

SHIM'RON  (fnCC' :  Zvfxo^y;  Alex,  ^ofxtpcty, 
^fipttr:  Semeron,  Semron).  A  city  of  2^bulun 
(Josh.  ziz.  15).  It  is  previously  named  in  the  list 
Af  the  places  whose  kings  were  called  by  Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor,  to  his  assistance  against  Joshua  (zi.  1). 
Its  full  appellation  was  perhaps  Shijiron-MERON. 
Schwarz  (172)  p.oposea  to  identify  it  with  the 
Simoniiis  of  Josephus  (  Vita,  §24),  now  Simuniyeh, 
a  vill.ige  a  few  miles  W.  of  Nazareth,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  well  knovim  list  of  the  Talmud 
'. rents.  MeijUlah,  cap.  1)  as  the  ancient  Shimron. 
Ills  has  in  its  favour  its  proximity  to  Bethlehem 
uump.  xix.  13).  The  Vat.  LXX.,  like  the  Talmud, 
omits  the  r  in  the  name.  [^0 

SHIM'RON  (ppC':  in  Gen.  Zaii&pifi;  in 
Num.  lafiapdn ;  Alex.  A/xfipav :  Simron,  Semron). 
The  founh  son  of  Issuchar  according  to  the  lists  of 
Genesis  (xlvi.  13)  and  Numbers  (xrvi.  24),  and  the 
head  of  the  &mily  of  the  ."^himronites.  In  the 
catalc^ues  of  Chi-onicles  his  name  is  given  as 
Shimcom.  [G.] 

SHM'RONITES,  THE  ('JIDB'n  :  6  20^0- 
pavtl ;  Alex.  0  Afifipafu:  Semronitae).  The  family 
ot'  SitiMKOS,  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

SHIM'RON-ME'RON  (pNTD  J^IDB* ;  the 
AVrt  omits  the  K :  '2vfi6uy  .  .  .  MofipuB ;  Alez. 
iofipwy  .  .  '♦ojrya  .  .  Mapuy:  Sinieron  Moron). 
The  king  of  .Shimion-meron  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  thirty-one  kings  vanquished  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
rii.  20).  It  is  probably  (though  not  certainly)  the 
complete  name  of  the  place  elsewhere  called  Shim- 
RO.v.  i'>oth  are  mentioned  in  proximity  to  Achshaph 
(xi.  1,  xii.  2u).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX. 
treat  the  two  words  as  belonging  to  two  distinct 
placet,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  notice  that  Madon 
— in  Hebrew  so  easily  substituted  for  Meron,  and 
in  fiKt  so  read  by  Uie  LXX.,  Pei«bito,  and  Arabic — 
occurs  next  to  Shimron  in  Josh.  xi.  1. 

Theif  are  two  claimants  to  identity  with  Shin)- 
rcii-ir-iTon.  The  old  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi 
fixes  it  at  two  hours  east  of  Engannim  {Jentn), 
south  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa.  at  a  village  called 
in  his  ilay  Dar  Meron  (Asher'i  Benjamin,  ii.  434). 
No  molem  traveller  appears  to  have  explored  that 
district,  and  it  is  consequently  a  blank  on  the  maps. 
Tbo  other  is  the  village  of  8im\mty^  west  of  Nasft- 

*  This  Miditiaii.  •(pedally  In  tte  Alex.  Ma-woally 
•a  d(««  to  the  Hcbnw— Is  renurkable.  IVre  ii  noUiluf 
In  U>«  oileiLi.1  uxt  to  («igi{««i  iL 
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reth,  which  the  Talmud  asserts  to  be  tLe  same  with 
Shimron.  [G,"] 

SHIMSHAl  {"^1:^ :  ^^jlU  ;  Alex,  -iaueai  : 
SamscA).  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  Rehum,  who 
was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  conquered  province  of 
Judea,  and  of  the  colony  at  Samuia,  supported  by 
the  Persian  court  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23).  He  was 
apparently  an  Aramean,  for  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Synac  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and 
the  form  of  his  name  is  in  favour  of  this  supposition. 
In  1  Esdr.  ii.  he  is  called  Sbmellius,  and  by  Jose- 
phus 1f^li\los  {Ant.  zi.  2,  §1).  The  Samaiitans 
were  jealous  of  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and  for  a 
long  time  plotted  against  them  without  effect.  They 
appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  prejudiced  the 
royal  officers,  and  to  hare  prevailed  upon  them  to 
address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth  the 
turbulent  character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dangerous 
character  of  their  undertaking,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ceased  for 
a  time. 

SH.lS'AB^I'Rp:  -Ityvaip:  Sennadb).  The 
king  of  Admah  in  the  time  of  Abraham  :  one  of  the 
five  kings  attacked  by  the  invading  army  of  Che- 
dorlaomer  (Gen.  ziv.  2).  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  9)  calls 
him  1tya^ip7\s. 

SHI'NAR  (1J?3B? :  -itycuLp,  Itwaip :  Sennaar) 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the  great 
alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates pass  before  reaching  the  sea — the  tract 
known  in  later  times  as  ChalJaea  or  Babylonia.  It 
was  a  plain  country,  where  biick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime  (mud?)  for  mortar  (Gen.  zi.  3). 
Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or 
Orech  (Orchoe),  Calneh  orCalno  (probably  Niffer), 
and  Aocad,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These 
notices  are  quite  enough  to  6x  the  situation.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  further,  that  the  LXX. 
render  the  word  by  "  Babylonia"  (^a$v\ttyia)  in 
one  place  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  by  "  the  land  of  Babylon" 
(7^  Ba/SvAoii'os)  in  another  (Zech.  v.  11). 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the 
term,  which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  un- 
known to  any  other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any  connexion  be- 
tween Shin&r  and  Singara  or  Sinjar.  Siugara  was 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  Mesopotamia,  well 
known  to  the  Romans  (Dion  Cass.  Izviii.  22  ;  Amm. 
Marc,  xviii.  5,  &c.),  and  still  ezisting  (Layard, 
Sin.  and  Bab.  p.  249).  It  is  from  this  place  that 
the  mountains  which  run  across  Mesopotunia  from 
Mosul  to  Rakkeh  receive  their  title  ef^  "  the  Sinjar 
range"  {"Xiyyipas  tpoi,  Ptol.  v.  18).  As  this  name 
first  appears  in  central  Mesopotamia,  to  which  tno 
term  Shinar  is  never  applied,  about  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  can  represent 
the  old  Shinar,  whicb  ceased  pi-actically  to  be  a 
geographic  title  soon  after  the  time  of  Mosas.^ 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  nam 
by  which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lowd 
Mesopotamian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwel^ 
and  which  Abraham  brought  with  him  from  "  Ur  d 
the  Chaldees  "  {Mugheir).  Possibly  it  means  "  th| 
country  of  »he  Two  Rivers,"  being  derired  fron 
*^^,  "  two "  and  'or,  which  was  used  in  Baby* 
loiiia,  as  well  as  nakr  or  nAhAr  (^HJ),  for  "  a  river.** 


k  In  Isaiah  and  Zechariah,  Shinar,  cmoi  Mttf  by 
wTlUr,  Is  an  arckatiai. 
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(Compare  the  "  Ar-malchar  "  of  Pliny,  H.  N,  vi.  28. 
and  "  Ar-macales  "  of  Abydenus,  Fr.  9,  with  thi^ 
Kaar-malcha  of  Ammionus,  xxiv.  G,  calleii  Nof.- 
k(ix<>  by  Isidore,  p.  5,  which  is  translated  as  "  th« 
Koyal  Riyer;"  and  compare  again  the  "  Narragam  " 
of  Pliny,  H.  N.  ri.  30,  with  the  "  Aracanus "  of 
Abydenus,  /.  s.  c.)  [G.  R.] 

SHIP.  No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied  us  (it  may 
be  doubted  whether  all  put  together  have  supplied 
us)  with  so  much  information  concerning  the  mer- 
chant-ships of  the  ancients  as  St.  Luke  in  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xrvni. 
xxviii.).  In  illubtrating  the  Biblical  side  of  this 
question,  it  will  be  best  to  arrange  in  order  the 
vaiious  particulars  which  we  learn  fiom  this  nar- 
rative, and  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  elucidating 
whatever  else  occure,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  in 
the  Gospels  and  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.,  in  the 
0.  T.  and  the  Apocrjrpha.  As  regaixls  the  earlier 
Scriptures,  the  Septuagintal  thread  will  be  fol- 
lowed. This  will  be  the  e.isiest  way  to  secure  the 
mutual  illustration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
m  regard  to  this  subjefjt.  The  merchant-ships  of 
various  dates  in  the  Levant  did  not  differ  in  any 
essential  principle;  and  the  Greek  of  Alexandria 
contains  the  nautical  phra.<«ology  which  supplies 
our  best  linguistic  information.  Two  preliminary 
remarks  may  be  made  at  the  outset. 

As  regards  St.  Paul's  voyage,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three  ships : 
first  the  Adramyttian  vessel  [Adramyttiom] 
which  took  him  from  Caesarea  to  Myra,  and 
which  was  probably  a  coasting  vessel  of  no  great 
size  (xxvii.  1-6) ;  secondly,  the  large  Alexandrian 
corn-ship,  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta  (xxvii.  6-xxviii.  1)  [Melita];  and  thirdly, 
tiiother  large  Alexandinan  corn-ship,  in  which  he 
siiiled  fiom  Malta  by  Syracuse  and  Rhegium  to 
PUTEOU  (zxviii.  1 1-13). 

Again,  the  woi-d  employed  by  St.  Luke,  of  each 
»f  these  ships,  is,  with  one  single  exception,  when 
ne  uses  vaiis  (xxvii.  41 ),  the  generic  term  irKoTov 
(xxvii.  2,  6,  10,  15,  22,  30,  37,  38,  39,  44,  xxviii. 
11).  The  same  general  usage  prevails  throughout. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Acts  (xx.  13,  38,  xxi.  2,  3,  6)  we 
have  v\o7ov.  So  in  St.  James  (iii.  4)  and  in  the 
Revelations  (viii.  9,  x\'iii.  17,  19).  In  the  Gospels 
we  have  irAoroi'  {passim)  or  irXoiapiov  (Mark  iv. 
36 ;  John  xxi.  8).  In  the  LXX.  we  find  irKotov 
used  twenty-eight  times,  and  vavs  nine  times.  Both 
woi-ds  generally  con-espond  to  the  Hebrew  *JX  or 
n*3X.  In  Jon.  i.  5,  ■k\o1ov  is  used  to  represent 
the  Heb.  HJ^QD  siphindh,  which,  from  its  etymo- 
loKy>  appears  to  mean  a  vessel  covered  with  a 
deck  or  with  hatches,  in  opposition  to  an  open 
boat.  The  senses  in  which  ffKinpoi  (2  Mace.  xii. 
3,  6)  and  trKdufyt)  (Acts  xxvii.  16,  32)  are  employed 
we  shall  notice  as  we  proceed.  The  ase  of  rpffipris 
is  limited  to  a  single  passage  in  the  Apocrypha 
(2  Mace.  iv.  20). 

(1.)  Size  of  Ancient  Ships. — The  narrative 
which  we  take  as  our  chief  guide  affords  a  good 
standard  for  estimating  this.  The  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  wrecked  had  276  pei-sons  on  boaiil  (Acts 
xzvii.  37),  besides  a  cargo  (ipopriov)  of  wheat  (ib. 
10,  38) ;  and  aii  these  passen2;ers  seem  to  have  been 


*  Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  a  vc-y  (atercstlng  illnstration 
from  HIppolytnB,  bishop  of  Portns  (de  Avtichr.  9).  where. 
In  h  detailed  allfi'oricsd  comparison  of  the  Chnrch  to  a 


taken  on  to  Puteoli  m  another  ship  (iiriii,  11) 
which  had  its  own  crew  and  it«  own  cargo :  nor 
>s  there  a  trace  of  any  ditficnlty  in  the  matter, 
though  the  emergency  was  unexpected.  Now 
in  English  transport-ships,  prepared  for  can-yina 
troops,  it  is  a  common  estimate  to  allow  a  ton  and 
a  half  per  man :  thus  we  see  tlut  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  these  Alexandriim  corn-ships 
were  very  much  smaller  than  modern  ti-ading  vestiels. 
What  is  here  stated  is  quite  in  harmony  with  other 
instances.  The  ship  in  which  Josephus  was  wrecked 
(  Vit.  c.  3),  ii  the  same  part  of  the  Levant,  had 
600  souls  on  board.  The  Alexandrian  corn-ship 
described  by  Lucian  {Navig.  s.  vota)  as  driven 
into  the  Pii-aeus  by  stress  of  weather,  and  as  ex- 
citing general  attention  from  its  great  size,  would 
ai)peiir  (from  a  consideration  of  the  measurements, 
which  are  explicitly  given)  to  have  measured  1100 
or  1200  tons.  As  to  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  Phi  la- 
de) phus,  described  by  Athenaeus  (v.  204),  this  must 
have  been  much  larger ;  but  it  would  be  no  more 
fair  to  take  that  as  a  standard  than  to  take  the 
"  Great  Eastern  "  as  a  type  of  a  modem  steamer. 
On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an  ancient  merchant- 
ship  might  range  from  500  to  1000  tons,  we  are 
clearly  within  the  mark. 

(2.)  Steering  Apparatus. — Some  commentators 
have  fallen  into  strange  perplexities  fiom  observini' 
that  in  Acts  xxvii.  40  (tAj  (fvKTT]plas  t5>v  injSa- 
\iav  "  the  fastenings  of  the  rudders  ")  St.  Luke  uses 
'irr)S<i\tov  in  the  plural.  One  even  suggests  that  the 
ship  had  ont  rudder  fistened  at  the  bow  and  another 
fastened  at  the  stern.  We  may  say  of  him,  as  a 
modem  writer  says  in  reference  to  a  similar  comment 
on  a  passage  of  Cicero,  "  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  can  have  seen  a  ship."  The  sacred  wnter's  use 
of  in)Sa\ia  is  just  like  Pliny's  use  o{ gitbemaaila 
(N.  If.  xi.  37,  88),  or  Lucretius's  of  gubema  (iv. 
440).  Ancient  ships  were  in  truth  not  steered  at  all 
by  rudders  fastened  or  hinged  to  the  stem,  but  by 
means  of  two  paddle-rudders,  one  on  each  quaiier, 
acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  port-hole,  as  the 
vessel  might  be  small  or  large.*  This  fact  b  made 
familiar  to  us  in  classical  works  of  art,  as  on  coins,  and 
the  sculptures  of  Trajan's  Column.  Tlie  same  thing 
is  true,  not  only  of  the  Mediteri-anean,  but  of  the 
early  ships  of  the  Northmen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  Traces  of  the  "  two  rudders " 
are  found  in  the  time  of  Louis  IX.  The  hinged 
rudder  first  appeara  on  the  coins  of  our  King  Ed- 
ward III.  There  is  nothing  out  of  hannony  with 
this  early  system  of  steering  in  Jam.  iii.  4,  where 
irr,baL\iov  occurs  in  the  singular ;  for  "  the  go- 
vernor" or  steersman  {6  fuBvymy)  would  only  use 
one  paddle-rudder  at  a  time.  In  a  case  like  that 
described  in  Acts  xxvii.  40,  where  four  anchora 
were  let  go  at  the  stem,  it  would  of  course  be  ne- 
cessary to  lash  or  trice  up  both  jiaddlcs,  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  the  ground  tackle.  When  it 
became  necessaiy  to  steer  the  ship  again,  and  the 
anchor-ropes  were  cut,  the  lashings  of  the  paddles 
would  of  course  be  unfastened. 

(3.)  Build  and  Ornaments  of  the  Hull. — It  is 
probable,  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  nsode 
of  steering  (and  indeed  it  is  nearly  evident  from 
ancient  works  of  art),  that  there  was  no  very 
marked  difference  between  the  bow  (trixioa,  "  fore- 
ship,"  ver.  30,  "  fore  part,"  vei-.  41)  and  the  stem 


ehlp,  he  says  "  her  two  rudders  ore  the  twoTestameat& 
by  which  she  steers  her  courEe." 
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[rpiuru,  "  hindor  part,"  ver.  41 ;  tet  Mark  Ir.  38). 
Th«  "  hold  "  {koIKii,  "  the  sides  of  the  ship,"  Jonah 
t.  5)  would  pment  do  special  peculiarities.  One 
r.hwtctei-istic  oniament  fttie  y^riaKOi,  or  aplxtstre), 
risiiij!  in  a  ioil«  curve  at  th«  atern  or  the  bow,  ii 
&niiliar  to  us  in  works  of  art,  but  no  allusion  to  it 
occui-s  ui  Sonptui-e.  Of  two  other  customary  orna- 
ments, however,  one  is  probably  implied,  and  the 
second  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage.  That  pei-sonifitation  of  ships,  which 
s«ems  to  be  instinctive,  led  the  ancients  to  paint  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  bow.  Such  is  the  custom 
still  in  the  Metiiterranean,  and  indeed  our  own  sailors 
^leak  of  "  the  eyes"  of  a  ship.  This  gives  vivid- 
ncM  to  the  word  ityro^daXfitly,  which  is  used 
(Acts  xjvii.  15)  where  it  is  said  that  the  vessel 
could  not  "  bear  up  into"  (literally  •'  look  at") 
the  wind.  This  was  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  wrecked.  An  ornament  of  that  which  took  him 
yn  from  Malta  to  Pozzuoli  is  more  explicitly  re- 
fsiTed  to.  The  "  sign  "  of  that  ship  (irapaayifioy. 
Acts  xxviii.  11)  was  Castor  and  Pollux;  and 
the  symbols  of  these  heroes  (probablj  in  the  foim 
represented  in  the  coin  ispTived  under  that  article) 
wei-e  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on  e.~.ch  side  of 
the  bow,  as  was  the  case  with  the  goddess  Isis  on 
Ltician's  ship  [fi  fpApa  t^Jk  tirdovviior  rris  vfits 
Btbv  txouva  tV '!<»■«»'  iKaripto9tv,  Aavig.  c.  5). 

(4.)  Undergirders.  —  The  imperfection  of  the 
build,  and  still  more  see  below,  6)  the  peculiarity  of 
the  rig,  in  ancient  ships,  resulted  in  a  greater  ten- 
dency than  in  our  times  to  the  starting  of  the  p l&nks. 
Slid  consequently  to  leaking  and  foundering.  We 
see  this  taking  place  alike  in  the  voyages  of  Jonah, 
St.  Paul,  and  Josephus ;  and  the  loss  of  the  fleet 
of  Aeneas  in  Virgil  ("  laxis  latei-um  compagibus 
omnes,"  Aen.  i.  122)  may  be  adduced  in  illustra- 
tion. Hence  it  was  customary  to  take  on  board 
peculiar  contrivances,  suitably  called  "  helps " 
(jSoirtfffcuT,  Acts  xivii.  17),  as  precautions  against 
such  d:ingers.  These  were  simply  cables  or  chains, 
which  in  case  of  necessity  could  be  passed  round 
the  fiance  of  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
and  made  tight.  The  process  is  in  the  llnglish 
ii.ivy  ciulfl  /'  ■jpiwi,  and  mmiy  instances  could  be 
.'  \- ..  «  ::■■.■■  It  ii.is  been  found  necessary  in  modern 
eil^-ji-.tiice.  I'toltuiy's  great  ship,  in  Athenaeus(/.  c), 
carried  twelve  of  these  undergirdcrs  {vwo^uiiara). 
Various  allusions  to  the  practice  are  to  be  fouud  in 
the  oidinary  classical  writers.  See,  for  instance, 
Thucyd.  i.  29;  Plat.  Rep.  x.  3,  616;  Hor.  Od.  i. 
14,  )3.  lUit  it  is  inost  to  our  purpose  to  refer  to 
th''  inscriptions.  Containing  a  complete  inventory  of 
tiip  Atfjeiiian  navy,  as  published  by  Bocckh  (f//-- 
kttnd^n  iber  da  Seevesen  des  AUischai  SUuites, 
IWrl.  1840).  The  editor,  however,  is  quite  mi»- 
p|)Osing  (pp.  133-138)  that  ttiese  undei- 
passed  round  the  body  of  the  siiip  fiom 
iu...  .-   ....  .a. 

'•^.)  AncKors. — It  is  probabk  that  the  ground 
tackle  of  Greek  and  Roman  sailors  was  quite  as 
gooij  as  our  own.  (On  the  taking  of  souudiugs, 
M«  below,  12.)  Andent  anchors  were  similar  in 
iorm  [m  may  be  seen  on  coitis)  to  those  which  we 
Uf*  now,  except  that  they  were  without  tlukeK. 
Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are  found  in  the  N.  T., 
one  in  a  very  impressive  metaphor  concerning 
Christian  hope  (Heb.  vi.  19).  A  saying  of 
Socrates,  quoted  here  by  Kypke  (oCr*  vqm¥  /{ 
iflit  iyKvpiov  oOrt  $ioy  4k  fiiSt  iKwiios  ipfil- 
eac9ai),  may  serve  to  carry  our  thoughts  to  the 
Mbcr  passage,  which  is  part  of  the  literal  narratiTe 
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of  St.  Paul's  voyage  at  its  most  critical  point.  Th< 
ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had  four  anchois  on 
boai-d,  and  tliese  were  all  employed  m  the  night, 
when  the  danger  of  falling  on  breakera  «<ts  immi- 
nent. The  sailors  on  this  occasion  anchored  bj 
the  stem  {im  wpu^jnjj  pli^awTts  ir/Kvpai  riff- 
ffapas.  Acts  xxvii.  29).  In  this  there  is  nothing 
remarkable,  if  there  has  been  time  for  due  preparar 
tion.  Our  own  ships  of  war  anchored  by  the  stem 
at  Copenhagen  and  Algiers.  It  is  clear,  too,  tlwt 
this  was  the  right  course  for  the  sailoi-s  with  whom 
St.  Paul  was  concerned,  for  their  plan  was  to  run 
the  ship  aground  at  daybreak.  The  only  motives 
for  surprise  are  that  they  should  have  been  able  so 
to  anchor  without  preparation  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  that  the  anchors  should  have  held  on  such  a 
night.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  thus  sug- 
gested is  that  ancient  ships,  like  their  modem  sao- 
cesflors,  the  small  ci'aft  among  the  Greek  islands, 
were  in  the  habit  of  anchoring  by  the  .«tem,  and 
therefore  prepared  for  doing  so.  We  have  a  proof 
of  this  in  one  of  the  paintings  of  Heiculaiieum, 
which  illustrates  another  point  already  mentioncJ, 
viz.  the  necessity  of  tricing  up  the  moveable  rud- 
ders in  case  of  anchoring  by  the  stem  (see  ver.  40). 
The  other  question,  which  we  have  supposed  to 
arise,  reUtes  rather  to  the  holding-ground  than 
to  the  mode  of  anchoring;  and  it  is  very  inte- 
resting here  to  quote  what  an  English  sailing  book 
says  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta: — "  While  the 
cables  hold,  there  is  no  danger,  as  tlie  anchois  will 
never  start"  (Puniy's  Sailing  Directioia,  p.  180). 
(6.)  Masts,  Sails,  Jlopes,  and  Yards. — These  went 
collectively  called  ffKtvri  or  vKfirij,  or  gear  ( ri  8i 
aifi-rayra  ffKtvii  KdKtlrai,  Jul.  Poll.).  We  find 
thb  woixl  twice  used  for  parts  of  the  rigging  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  (xxvii.  17, 19).  The  rig  of  an 
ancient  ship  was  more  simple  and  clumsy  than  that 
employed  in  modem  times.  Its  great  feature  was 
one  large  mast,  with  one  large  square  sail  fastened 
to  a  yard  of  great  length.  Such  was  the  rig  al-o  o< 
the  ships  of  the  N'oilhmoa  at  a  later  period.    Hence 


the  Strain  upon  the  hull,  and  the  dango-  of  lUrting 
the  pUiiks,  were  greater  than  under  the  pnenit 
system,  which  distributen  the  mechaalcBl  prassurt 
more  erenlj  over  the  whole  ship.  Not  tkat  tberv 
were  nerer  more  msta  than  one,  or  mort  nib  Uwb 
one  on  the  same  mast,  in  an  ancieat  BMrchutniaB. 
But  these  were  rrpetitioos,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same 
general  unit  of  rig.  In  the  aocouat  of  St.  Pftul's 
shipwreck  verv         '  iitioa   is  mttle  of  the 

kprtfuip  (xxv::  h  ia  andoafatadly  the 

'•  forewil "  (not     :..._ aa  ia  the  A.  V.).   .Suck 

a  Mul  would  be  almost  neoaaiarj  in  putting;  a  kry« 

4  N   i 
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diip  about.  On  thnt  occasion  it  was  useA  in  the  I 
prooeM  of  i-unnir:g  tiie  vessel  aground.  Nor  i>  it 
out  of  place  here  to  quote  a  Ciimenn  letter  in  the 
Times  (Dec.  5,  1855)  :—"  The  'Lord  Raglan' 
^merchant-ship)  is  on  shore,  but  taken  there  in  a 
most  sailorlike  manner.  Directly  her  captain  found 
lie  could  not  save  her,  he  cut  away  his  mainmast 
and  mizen,  and  setting  a  topsail  on  her  foremsust, 
ran  her  ashore  stein  on."  Such  a  miast  may  be 
Been,  raking  over  the  bow,  in  representations  of 
ships  in  Roman  coins.  In  the  0.  T.  the  mjist  {laris) 
is  mentioned  (Is.  xxxiii.  23) ;  and  from  another  pro- 
phet (Kz.  xxvii.  5)  we  leam  that  cedar-wood  from 
Lebanon  was  sometimes  used  for  this  part  of  ships. 
Tliere  is  a  third  passage  (Prov.  xxiii.  34,  B'KT 
?3n'\  where  the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  is  probably 

intended,  though  there  is  some  slight  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  the  LXX.  take  the  phrase  differently. 
Ixitn  ropes  {ffxoivio-.  Acts  xxxvii.  32)  and  sails 
^(rrla)  are  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted  passage 
of  Isaiah ;  and  from  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  we  learn 
that  the  latter  were  oflen  made  of  Egyptian  linen  (if 
such  is  the  meaning  of  ffrpt/fiyif).  There  the  word 
XaAeU«  (which  we  find  also  in  Acts  xxvii.  17,  30) 
is  used  for  lowering  the  sail  fiom  the  yai-d.  It  is 
interesting  here  to  noti(«  that  the  word  inroffrfK- 
Ao/xai,  the  technical  tenn  for  furling  a  sail,  is  twice 
used  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  in  an  address  delivered 
Tn  a  seaport  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  (Acts  xx.  20, 
27).  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the 
Apostle  employs  a  nautical  metaphor. 

This  seems  the  best  place  for  noticing  two  other 
points  of  detiil.  Though  we  must  not  suppose  that 
mercliant-ships  were  habitually  propelled  by  rowing, 
yet  sweeps  must  sometimes  have  been  employed.    In 

Ez.  xxvii.  29,  oare  (t31K'D)  are  distinctly  mentioned ; 

and  it  seems  that  oj»k-wood  fi'om  Bashan  was  used 
in  making  them  (^k  ttjs  BcuravinSos  iiroiviffav 
ri?  Kuitas  ffov,  ib.  6).  Again,  in  Is.  xxxiii.  21, 
t2''B'  '3K  literally  means  "  a  ship  of  oar,"  i.  e.  an 

oared  vessel.  Rowing,  too,  is  probably  implied  in 
.Ion.  i.  13,  where  the  LXX.  have  simply  irapefiid- 
^ovro.  The  other  feature  of  the  ancient,  as  of  the 
modem  ship,  is  the  flag  or  <n\iJL(1ov  at  the  top  of 
the  mast  (Is.  I.  c,  and  xxx.  17).  Here  perhajw,  as 
in  some  other  respects,  the  early  Egyptian  paintings 
supply  our  best  illustration. 

(7.)  Rate  of  Sailiitg. — St.  Paul's  voyages  furnish 
excellent  data  for  approximately  estimating  this  ; 
and  they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  leara 
from  other  sources.  We  must  notice  here,  however 
(what  commentators  sometimes  curiously  forget), 
that  winds  are  variable.  Thus  the  voyage  between 
Troas  and  Philippi,  accomplished  on  one  occasion 
(Acts  xvi.  11,  12)  in  two  days,  occupied  on  another 
occasion  (Acts  xx.  6)  five  days.  Such  a  variation 
might  be  illustrated  by  what  took  place  almost  any 
week  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  before  the 
appliaition  of  steam  to  seafaring.  With  a  fair  wind 
an  ancient  ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Two  very  good  instances  ai-e  again  supplied  by 
St.  Paul's  ex|ierience :  in  the  voyages  from  Caesarea 
to  Sidon  (Acts  xxvii.  2,  3),  and  from  Rhegium  to 
Puteoli  (Acts  xx^•iii.  13).  The  result  given  by 
comparing  in  these  cases  the  measurements  of  time 
and  distance  coiTesponds  with  what  we  gather  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  generally  ;  e.  g.,  from 
Pliny's  story  of  the  fresh  fig  produced  by  Cato  in 
th«  licman   senate   before   the   third  Punic  war: 
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"  This  fruit  WM  gathere<i  fresh  at  Carthage  th.«« 
days  ago  :  that  is  the  distance  of  the  enemy  from 
your  walls"  (Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  20). 

(8.)  Sailing  before  the  wind,  and  near  the  wind. 
— The  rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig 
of  Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  quick 
run  before  the  wind.     We  have  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
xvi.  11,  xxvii.  16)  the  technical  term  tlBv^pofiiit 
for  voyages  made  under  such  advantageous  condi- 
tions.''    It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  ancient  ships  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward.    Pliny  distinctly  says:   "  lisdera  ventis  in 
contrarium  navigatur  prolatis  pedibus"  (H.  N.  ii. 
48).     The  superior  rig  and  build,  however,  of  mo- 
dern ships  enable  them  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind 
than  was  the  case  in  classical  times.     At  one  very 
critical  point  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (.\ct« 
xxvii.  7)  we  are  told  that  the  ship  could  not  hold 
on  her  course  (which  was  W.  by  S.,  from  Cnidus 
by  the  north  side  of  Crete)  against  a  violent  wind 
(filj  irpofftiiyros  Tjfias  rov  iytfiov)  blowing  from 
the  N.W.,  and  that  consequently  she  i-an  down  to 
the  east  end  of  Crete  [Salmone],  and  worked 
up  under  the  shelter  of  the  south  side  of  the  island 
(vers.  7,  8).   [Fair  Havens.]    Here  the  technical 
tenns  of  our  sailors  have  been  employed,  whose 
custom  is  to  divide  the  whole  ciitle  of  the  compass- 
card  into  thirty-two  equal  parts,  called  points.     A 
modem  ship,  if  the  weather  is  not  very  boisterous, 
will   sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind.     To  an 
ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull  was  more  clumsy, 
and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so  tight,  it  would 
be  safe  to  as.sign  seven  points  as  the  limit.     This 
will  enable  us,  so  far  as  we  know  the  direction  of 
the  wind  (and  we  can  really  ascei-tain  it  in  each  case 
very  exactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacks  of  the  ships 
in  which  St.  Paul  sailed,  beating  against  the  wind, 
on  the  voyages  from  Philippi  to  Troas  (SxP'*  Vf-*- 
puv  irfyre,  Acts  xx.  6),  from  Sidon  to  Myra  ;8«ek 
rh  Toi/s  &v(fiovs  elvat  ivavrlovs,  xxvii.  3-5\  fronj 
Myra  to  Cnidus   {iv   iKavaTs  r^fifpais  fipaSmrXo- 
ovvra,  xxvii.  6,  7),  from  Sahnone  to  Fair  Havens 
{lj.6\ii  irapa\(y6ix(voi,   xxvii.    7,    8),   and   from 
Syracuse  to  Rhegium  {■irfpif\06vT€s,  xrviii.  12, 13). 
(9.)  Lying-to. — This  topic  arises  naturally  out 
of  what   has  preceded,  and  it  is  so  impoi-tant  in 
reference  to  the  main  questions  connected  with  the 
shipwreck  at  Malta,  that  it  is  here  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  section.     A  ship  that  could  make  pro- 
gress on  her  proper  course,  in  moderate  weather, 
when  sailing  within  seven  points  of  the  wind,  would 
lie-to  in  a  gale,  with  her  length  making  about  the 
same  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.     This 
is  done  when  the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at 
all  hazanls,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ;  and 
this  is  what  was  done  in  St.  Paul's  ship  when  she 
was  undergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  (Acts 
xxvii.  14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Ci.AUDA.     It  is  here 
that  St.  Luke  uses  the  vivid  tei-m  kvTO(pO(i\fi.t'.v , 
mentioned  above.     Had  the  gale  been  less  violent, 
the  ship  could  easily  have  held  on  her  course.     To 
anchor  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  to  have  drifted 
before  the  wind  would  have  been  to  run  into  the 
fatal  Syrtis  on  the  African  coast.     [QUICKSANDS.] 
Hence  the  vessel  was  laid-to  ("  close-hauled,"  as  the 
sailors  say)  "  on  the  starboard  tack,"  i.  e.  with  her 
right  side  towards  the  storm.   The  wind  was  K.N.E. 
[Edroclydon],  the  ship's  bow  would  point  N.  by 

•>  With  this  compare  toi'  in  evSelw;  Epofimr  In  an  inte- 
resting passage  of  Philo  concerning  the  Alexandrian  bl  ip! 
{in  FUux.  J).  968  ed.  Franlcf.  1691). 
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W.,  th«  direction  of  drift  (six  pointa  being;  added 
•>r  "  l«e-way  ")  would  be  W,  by  N.,  and  the  rate 
of  drift  about  a  mile  and  «  half  an  hour.  It  is 
from  these  materials  that  we  easily  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  shipwreck  must  hare  taken  place 
•a  the  coast  of  Malta.     [Adria.] 

( 1 0.)  Ship's  Boat. — This  is  perhaps  the  best  place 
fcr  noticing  separately  the  vKiipri,  which  appears 
prominently  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyasre  (Acts 
ixvii.  16,  32 J.  Every  large  merchant-ship  must 
have  had  one  or  more  boats.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Alexandrian  corn-ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing 
from  P'air  Havens,  and  in  which  the  sailors,  appre- 
hending no  danger,  hoped  to  reach  Phesice,  had 
her  boat  towing  behind.  When  the  gale  came,  one 
of  their  first  desires  must  have  been  to  take  the 
boat  on  board,  and  this  was  done  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda,  when  the  ship  was  undergirded,  and  brought 
round  to  the  wind  for  the  purpose  of  Ijing-to ;  but 
it  was  done  with  dithculty,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  passengers  gave  assistance  in  the  task  (fi6\is 
laxvaafity  TtpiKpartis  yfvtadai  rrjs  ffitidufirjs. 
Acts  Mvii.  16).  The  sea  by  this  time  must  have 
been  furiously  rough,  and  the  boat  must  have  been 
filled  with  water.  It  is  with  this  very  boat  that 
one  of  the  most  lively  passages  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  connected.  When  the  ship  was  at  anchor 
in  the  nipht  before  she  was  run  aground,  the  sailors 
lowei-ed  the  boat  from  the  davits  with  the  selfish 
desire  of  escaping,  on  which  St.  Paul  spoke  to  the 
soldiers,  and  they  cut  the  ropes  Cxi  axoiyia)  and 
the  boat  fell  off  (Acts  xxvii.  30-32). 

(11.)  Officers  and  Crew. — In  Acts  xrvii.  11  we 
hare  both  KvPtpirfjTris  and  yavKKripos.  Tlie  latter 
is  the  owner  (iu  part  or  in  whole,  of  the  ship  or  the 
cai^,  receiving  also  (possibly)  tlie  fares  of  the  pas- 
fccngers.  The  former  has  the  charge  of  the  steering. 
The  same  word  occurs  also  in  Rev.  xviii.  17; 
Prov.  xxiii.  34;  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  and  is  equivalent  to 
rpoipfis  in  Ez.  xxvii.  29 ;  Jon.  i.  6.  In  James  iii.  4 
6  fvBvvcty,  "  the  governor,"  is  simply  the  steei-s- 
man  for  the  moment.  The  word  for  "  shipmeu  " 
(Acts  irrii.  27,  30)  and  "  sailors"  (Kev.  xviii.  17) 
is  simply  the  usual  term  yavrcu.  In  the  latter 
passage  5/uAot  occurs  for  the  crew,  but  the  text  is 
doubtful.  In  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  9,  26,  27,  29,  34,  we 
have  KcerriKdrau  for  "  those  who  handle  the  oar," 
and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  29)  iwtfiirai,  which 
may  mean  either  passengers  or  mariners.  The  only 
other  passages  which  need  be  noticed  here  are  1  K. 
jx.  27,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  in  the  account  of  Solo- 
mon's ships.  The  former  has  riy  iraiStty  ainov 
iyipts  yauriKol  iXavytty  tlSSrts  ddXairffoy  ;  the 
latter,  woiSft  flSSrfs  diKcuTvay. 

(12.)  Storms  atid  Shipwrecks. — The  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  was  a  time  of  immense 
traffic  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  must  have 
been  many  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by  ship- 
wreck, and  (perhaps)  as  many  by  foundering.  This 
last  danger  would  be  much  increased  by  the  foim 
of  rig  described  above.  B^aides  this,  we  must 
remember  tliat  the  ancients  had  no  compass,  and 
Tery  imperfect  charts  and  instruments,  if  any  at 
all ;  and  though  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  never  ventured  out  of  sight  of 
land,  yet,  dependent  as  they  were  on  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  danger  was  much  greater  than  now  in 
bad  weather,  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and 
"neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared" 
(Acta  xxvii.  20).  Hence  also  the  winter  season 
WM  coBMdered  dangerous,  and,  if  poMible,  avoided 
(Irrct  liStf  iwivftiXovt   rov  w\o6t,  8ii  rh  iro) 
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rijy  yri<rrtltw  <J8tj  itapf\rt\v0tycu,  ib.  9).  Certain 
coasts  too  were  much  dreaded,  especially  the  African 
Syrtis  (ib.  17).  The  danger  indicated  by  breakers 
(ib.  29),  and  the  fear  of  falling  on  rocks  (rpaxM 
rS-woi),  are  matters  of  course.  St.  Paul's  expe- 
rience seems  to  have  been  full  of  illustrations  of  ail 
these  perils.  We  learn  from  2  Coi  ri.  25  that, 
before  the  voyage  described  in  detail  by  St.  Luke^ 
he  had  been  "  three  times  wrecked,"  and  further 
that  he  had  once  been  "  a  night  and  a  day  in  the 
deep"  probably  floating  on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case 
with  Josephus.  These  circumstances  give  peculiai 
force  to  his  using  the  metaphor  of  a  shipwreck 
{ivaviyriaay,  1  Tim.  i.  19)  in  speaking  of  those 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  &ith.  In  connexion 
with  this  general  subject  we  may  notice  the  caution 
with  which,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Pataia 
(Acts  XX.  13-16,  xxi.  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for 
the  night  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the 
intricate  passages  between  the  islands  and  the  main 
[MiTYLENE;  Samos;  Trogvlliom],  the  evident 
acquaintance  which,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  the 
sailors  of  the  Adi-amyttian  ship  had  with  the  cur- 
rents on  the  coasts  of  Syiia  and  Asia  Minor  (Acttt 
xxvii.  2-5)  [Adramyttium],  and  the  provision 
for  taking  soundings  in  case  of  danger,  as  clearly 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  at 
Malta,  the  measurements  being  apparently  the  same 
as  those  which  are  customary  with  us  {fioXiaay- 
T€y  fZpov  opyvias  fjKOffi'  Ppax^  Si  StcurriiaayTts, 
Kol  iriXiy  $oKlffayr(i,  evpoy  opyvias  SfKairfyrt, 
Acts  xxvii.  28). 

(13.)  Boats  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. — There  is  a 
melancholy  interest  in  that  passage  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son's BesearchesCiii.  253),  in  which  he  says,  that  on 
his  approach  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  he  saw  a  single 
white  sail.  This  was  the  sail  of  the  one  rickety 
boat  which,  as  we  learn  from  other  travellers  (see 
especially  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  401- 
404),  alone  remains  on  a  scene  represented  to  us  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  Josephus  as  full  of  life  from  the 
multitude  of  its  fishing-boats.  In  the  narratives  of 
the  call  of  the  disciples  to  be  "  fisheia  of  men " 
(Matt.  iv.  18-22 ;  Mark  i.  16-20  ;  Luke  v.  1-1 1), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the  cha- 
racteristics of  these  boats.  In  the  account  of  the 
storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt.  viii.  23-27  ; 
Mark  iv.  35-41  ;  Luke  viii.  22-25),  it  is  for  every 
reason  instructive  to  compare  the  three  narra- 
tives ;  and  we  should  observe  that  Luke  is  more 
technical  in  his  hinguage  than  Matthew,  and  Mark 
than  Luke.  Thus,  inst^of  (rfitr^bt  ntyas  iyivtro 
iy  rf  BaXda-ffTp  (Matt.  viii.  24),  we  have  Karifiri 
KcuKa^  kvifjiov  tis  tijk  Xinyriy  (Luke  viii.  23),  and 
again  rf  KKiScvvi  rov  viarot  (ver.  24)  ;  and  instead 
of  fioT*  rh  irKo7oy  KaXvwrfffBcu  we  have  wyt- 
wXr^pavyro.  In  Maik  '  iv.  37 1  we  have  tA  tcvfuer* 
itti^aXXtv  *l$  rh  trXoloy,  &<rrt  alrrh  ffJrj  y*ni- 
(t<r6cu.  This  Evangelist  also  mentions  the  wpovict- 
pdXcuoy,  or  boatman's  cushion,*  on  which  our  Blessed 
Saviour  was  sleeping  iy  rp  wpu/iyjj,  and  he  uses  the 
technical  term  iK6ireur*y  for  Uie  lulling  of  the  storm. 
See  more  on  this  subject  in  Smith,  Distertation  on 
the  Gospels  (Lond.  1853).  We  may  turn  now  to 
St.  John.  In  the  account  he  eivea  of  what  fol- 
lowed the  miracle  of  walking  on  the  lea  (ri.  16-25), 
vXo7oy  and  wXoiipioy  seem  to  be  used  indiffarently, 
and  we  have  mention  of  other  xKoiipM.     There 


•  The  word  In  Pollux  U  vwiifinay,  t«t  Hesrchte 
gives  wpovM^^aun'  m  tbe  eqalvalMt  See  KUhn's  uats 
oo  Jnl.  PdU.  <)r>om.  I.  f.  St.  (Gl  Amstel.  170C) 
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would  of  coui-se  be  boiits  of  vniioiis  siiies  on  the  lake. 
The  I'cading,  however,  is  doubtful.*  Kiniiily,  in  the 
eolemn  scene  after  the  resurrection  (John  xxi.  1-8), 
We  have  the  terms  alyiaXii  and  Tck  StfiA  fi^pr)  rov 
wKoiov,  which  should  be  noticed  as  technical.  Here 
■giin  wXalov  and  irKotdpiov  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous. If  we  compare  all  these  passages  with  Jose- 
phus,  we  easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with 
the  lai-ge  population  round  the  I^ke  of  Tiberias, 
there  must  have  been  a  vast  number  both  of  fishing- 
boats  and  pleasure-boats,  and  that  boat-building 
must  have  been  an  active  trade  on  its  shores  (see 
Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  3G7).  The  tei-m  used  by 
Josephus  is  sometimes  irXorov,  sometimes  <rKi<pos. 
There  are  two  passages  in  the  Jewish  historian  to 
which  we  should  airefully  refer,  one  in  which  he 
describes  his  own  taking  of  Tiberias  by  an  expe- 
dition of  boats  from  Tarichaea  (  Vit.  32,  33,  B.  J. 
ii.  21,  §§8-10).  Here  he  says  that  he  collected 
all  the  boats  on  the  lake,  amounting  to  230  in 
number,  with  four  men  in  each.  He  states  also 
mcidentally  that  each  boat  had  a  "  pilot "  and  an 
"  anchor."  The  other  passage  describes  the  opera- 
tions of  Vespasian  at  a  later  period  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §§1,  5,  6,  9).  These  opera- 
tions amounted  to  a  regular  Roman  sea-fight:  and 
lai-ge  rafts  ((rx<5/ai)  are  mentioned  besides  the 
boats  or  ffKd<pri. 

(14.)  Merdiant-Ships  in  the  Old  Testament. — 
The  earliest  passages  where  seafaring  is  alluded  to 
in  the  0.  T.  are  the  following  in  order.  Gen.  xlii. 
13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  Zebulun 
(KOToiK-fiffei  trap'  Spuov  vKoluv)  ;  Num.  xxiv.  24, 
in  Balaam's  prophecy  (where,  however,  ships  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  LXX.*);  l)eut.  xxviii.  68,  in  one 
of  the  warnings  of  Moses  {inroffrpfipft  <r«  Kvpios 
fh  MywtTov  iv  irXoiou) ;  Judg.  v.  17,  in  Debo- 
rah's Song  ( Ack;*  «i J  t(  iropoi(cei  irAot'oi J ;).  Next 
alter  these  it  is  natural  to  mention  the  illustrations 
and  descriptions  connected  with  this  sabject  in  Job 
(ix.  26,  ■^  Kal  iffTi  vavfflv  Xxvos  iSoD)  ;  and  in  I 
the  Psalms  (xlvii.  [xlviii.]  7,  iv  itvfVfjLaTi  ffialcp  ' 
ffvvTp'i\p€is  irAoIo  Bapcrh,  ciii.  [civ.]  "26,  ^Kfi 
irAota  SiaTTopfvovrai,  cvi.  23,  ol  KarafialvovTts 
(h  diXaaaav  iv  ttXoIois).  Prov.  xxiii.  34  has 
already  been  quoted.  To  this  add  xxx.  19  {rpifiovi 
ir{]os  irovroiropovffris),  xxxi.  14  (vavs  ifiiropevoixfFT] 
fuiKpSOfv).  Solomon's  own  ships,  which  may  have 
suggested  some  of  these  illustrations  (I  K.  ix.  26  ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  21),  ha»-e  previously  been  men- 
tioned. We  must  notice  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  Jehoshaphat's  ships  from  the  same  port  of  Ezion- 
geber  (1  K.  xxii.  48, 49  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37).  The 
passages  which  remain  are  in  the  prophets.  Some 
have  been  already  adduced  from  Isaiah  and  Eze- 
kiel.  In  the  former  prophet  the  general  term 
"  ships  of  Tarshish "  is  variously  given  in  the 
LXX.,  irXoiov  6aX.d(T(Tri^  f  (ii.  16),  v\o7a  Kapxv- 
Sdvos  (xxiii.  1,  14),  irXora  Oapffis  (Ix.  9).  For 
another  allusion  to  seafaring  see  xliii.  14.  The 
celebrated  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  ought  to  be  care- 
fully studied  in  all  its  detail ;  and  in  Jonah  i.  3-16, 
the  following  technical  phrases  (besides  what  has 
been  already  adduced)  should  be  noticed:  vavXov 
^3),    (rvvTpi$TJvai  (4),  iK^oXijv  iiroi.i\travTO  r&v 

'  So  in  Mark  iv.  38,  "  little  ships,"  the  tnie  reading 
appears  to  be  irAoto,  not  irAoiopio. 

*  &o  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  where  the  same  phrase  "  shJps  of 
Chlttim"  occurs,  there  Is  no  strictly  corresponding  phrase 
to  tb«  LXX.    The  translatore  appear  to  have  read  KV''1 
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VKtviiv,  rov  KOv<p.J0Tivai  (o),  Kovdffn  r)  Jd\a(TCa 
(11,  12).  In  Dan.  xi.  A^.)  {ffvvaxH<Tfrai  haatK 
ths  rov  Bo^^a  iv  ipfiafft  Kal  iv  lirirfvffi  Kal  it 
vatKrl  iroAA.aj$)  we  touch  the  sulject  of  ships  oC  war. 

(15.)  Ships  of  War  in  tlie  Apocrypha. — Military 
operations  both  by  land  and  water  (^iv  rf  Bo- 
KdiT(rri  «ca2  iirl  rfjs  {T/poi,  1  Mace.  viii.  23,  32) 
are  prominent  subjects  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees. 
Thus  in  the  contract  between  Judas  Maccabaeiu 
and  the  Romans  it  is  agreed  (ib.  26,  28)  that  no 
supplies  are  to  be  aflbrded  to  the  enemies  of  either, 
whether  triros,  8ir\a,  ipyipiov,  or  irXoia.  In  a 
later  passage  '.  xv.  3)  we  have  more  explicitly,  ic 
the  letter  of  King  Antiochus,  ir\o7a  iroX</ii«C(£  (see 
V.  14j,  while  in  2  Mace.  iv.  20  (as  observed  above^ 
the  woi-d  rpfi)pfii,  "  galleys,"  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  infamous  Jason.  Here  we 
must  not  forget  the  monument  erected  by  Simon 
Maccabaeas  on  his  father's  grave,  on  which,  with 
other  ornaments  and  military  symbols,  were  ir\o7a 
iwiyfyXvfififva,  (is  rh  BfoipflffBat  inrb  irdvrw* 
r&v  irXeSvruv  rijv  BdXaffffav  (1  Mjicc.  xiii.  29), 
Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  noyade  at  Jopjja 
when  the  resident  Jews,  with  wives  and  childwen 
200  in  number,  were  induced  to  go  into  boats  ani. 
were  drowned  (2  Macc.  xii.  3,  4),  with  the  venge- 
ance taken  by  Judas  (rhv  fiiv  Xifx€va  vvKTup  iv4 
■Kpjiae  Kal  rh  ffKd<prj  Karf<pX(^(,  ver.  6).  It  seems 
sufficient  simply  to  enumerate  the  other  passages  in 
the  Apocrypha  where  some  allusion  to  sea-faring  is 
made.  They  are  the  following:  Wisd.  v.  10,  xiv, 
1  ;   Ecclus.  xxxiii.  2,  xliii.  24 ;   1  Esd.  iv.  23. 

(16.)  Nautical  Toins. — The  gi'eat  repertoiy  of 
such  terras,  as  used  by  those  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux  ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  conclude  this  article  by  mention- 
ing a  few  out  of  many  which  are  found  there,  and 
also  in  the  N.  T.  or  LXX.  Firet,  to  quote  some  which 
have  been  mentioned  above.  We  find  the  following 
both  in  Pollux  and  the  Scriptures :  ffxoivla,  aK(vt), 
KXvStiv,  x^^y-^^t  (pSprtov,  iKffoXi),  (rvpris,  ovSkk 
vTroarfXXtffBat,  ovk  t)v  rhv  ^Xiov  iitiv,  ffKdpri, 
<rKd<pos,  vavXov,  ffvvrpiPTJvai,  6(p6aXfihs  8irot 
Kal  rotvofia  rrjs  vtdis  iiriypd<l>ovffi  (compaied 
with  Acts  xxvii.  15,  xxviii.  11),  rpaxf^s  aiytaXol 
(compared  with  Acts  xxvii.  29,  40).  The  following 
are  some  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  this 
article: — iviyfffBai  and  KardytaBai  {e.g.  Acts 
xxviii.  11,  12),  (ravlies  (Ezek.  xxvii.  5),  rp6iris 
(Wisd.  V.  10),  iva^alvu  (Jon.  i.  3  ;  Mark  vi.  5' ). 
yaX'fivrj  (Matt.  viii.  26;,  iifi.<plfiXri<rrpov  (Matt.  iv. 
18,  Mark  i.  16),  iiro<poprlffa<r6ai  (Acts  xxi.  4), 
{nroirvtu  (xxvii.  13),  rv(f>wv  {&v(fios  rv<pwviK6s, 
xxvii.  14),  iyitvpai  Karartlvftv  {ayKvpas  iKrel- 
vetv,  ib.  30),  iifipiar^s  &vffxos  {S^pfwi,  10,  S^ptv, 
21),  irpoffOKfXXw  {iTTOKfXXu,  ib.  41),  koXv/xP^v 
(ib.  42),  SiaXvBtiffTis  r^y  vtdi  {f)  irpvixva  iXverj, 
ib.  41).  This  is  an  impeifect  list  of  the  whole 
number ;  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  rich  the 
N.  T.  and  LXX.  are  in  the  nautical  phraseoiogv  o( 
the  Greek  Levant.  To  this  must  be  added  a  notice 
of  the  peculiar  variety  and  accuracy  of  St.  Luke'i 
ordinary  phrases  for  sailing  under  different  circum- 
stances, irXeo),  airovXew,  ^paSmrXofu,  S.mrXitt, 
iKirXiw,    KarairXfu,  inroTrXeu,   trapairXiut,    tiiBu- 


and  ^KV*  for  D^^fl  and  Q^*V  in  these  passages  respeo- 
tively. 

'  The  LXX.  here  read  P0(?'  HUn,  "  smaU,"  fot 
Onp'  kddim,  "east" 

K  This  is  perhaps  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  who  tran- 
scribed from  dictation,  and  mistook  dopai's  forOji>aoxn:.t 


SHIPHl 

^tfCfiat,  iiawfpdat. 

(17.)  Autftoritics. — The  preceding  list  of  St. 
Lake's  nautical  verbs  is  from  Mr.  Smith's  work 
on  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paid  London, 
1st  ed,  1848,  2nd  ed.  1856).  No  other  book  need 
be  m«DtioD<>d  here,  since  it  has  for  some  time  been 
recognised,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
af  the  standard  work  on  ancient  ships,  and  it  con- 
tajis  a  complete  list  of  previous  books  on  the 
•ubject.  Hei'ei-ence,  however,  may  be  made  to  the 
memoranda  of  Admiral  Penrose,  incorporated  in  the 
notes  to  the  •27th  chap,  of  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.' Paul  (London,  2nd 
ed.  185tj).  [J.  S.  H.]. 

SIIIPH'I  OypS':  2a.M;  Alex.  X((p(iv : 
Sephet).  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of 
the,tribe  in  the  time  of  Hezekiih  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

eHIPH'MlTE,  THE  Ct?B^n :  &  rod  ^f<pyfi ; 

Alex.  6  T.  ^ftpvi  •  Saphonites).  Probably,  though 
not  certainly,  the  native  of  .Shepham.  Zabdi,  the 
officer  in  David's  household  who  had  charge  of  the 
wine-making  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27),  is  the  only  person 
so  distinguished.  [G.j 

SHIPH'RAH  (nncB':    Seirpdipa :    Sephora, 

Ex.  i.  15).  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  midwives  of 
the  Hebrews  who  disobeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh, 
the  first  oppressor,  to  kill  the  male  children,  and 
were  therefore  blessed  (vers.  15-21).  It  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  Hebrews :  if  they  were,  the 
name  Shiphrah  would  siE:nify  "  brightneao"  or 
"  beauty."  It  has  also  an  Eeyptian  sound,  the  last 
syllable  resembling   that  of  Potiphar,   Poti-phra, 
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and  Hophra,  in  all  which  we  recognize  the  «oni 
PH-RA,  P-KA,  "  the  sun,"  or  "  Pharaoh/  in  com- 
position,  when  alone  written  in  Heb.  nV^S  :  in  thesa 
caaas,  however,  the  y  is  usual,  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  Egyptian  spelling.     [Puah.]    [R.  S.  P.] 

SfflPH'TAN  (lOeB' :   iafiaBay.  Sepftthan). 

Father  of  Kemuel,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  xxiiv.  24). 

SHI'SHA  (KE^B' :  Jij/W;  Alex.  Scciret :  Sita). 
Father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,  the  royal  secretariea 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3).  He  is  appar- 
ently the  same  as  Shavsha,  who  held  the  same 
position  under  David. 

SHI'SHAK(p^»:  2oi»<raitf/t:  Sesac),  king 

of  Egypt,  the  Sheshenk  I.  of  the  monuments,  first 
sovereign  of  the  Bubastite 
ixiind  dynasty.    His  name 
is  thus  written   in  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Chronology. — The  reign 
of  Shishak  offers  the  first 
determined  synchronisms  of 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  his- 
toiy.  Its  chronology  must 
therefore  be  examined.  We 
first  give  a  table  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  data 
for  the  chronology  of  the 
dynajity,  continued  as  far 
as  the  time  of  Zerah,  who  was  probably  a  successor 
of  Shishak,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  treating  ol 
the  latter.     [Zerah.] 


TABLE  OF  FIRST  SIX  REIGNS  OF  DYNASTY  MIL 


EoTPTiAS  Data. 


Hebkew  Data 


Mmetko. 


I.  aHBHENK  [1.1 
S.  CSAHKEN  [I.] 

S.  TKKKRUT  [L] 
«.  CSARKKN  [II.] 
».  nUHKHK  [11.] 


U  Uu'.ht<m  .  I*        TnUMhm  .  .  It     «.  TEKERrT  [11.] 


Ximg$, 


xxt. 


Solflaw,  MTi 
Jodah.       Tn. 
B«hn1—  .  17     I. 


1.  Ah4^   .  , 


«.  KUk 
».  Snf< 
C  Omti 


XtmU. 


J«n>ko>B   t»m   tt 

8kU»k. 
>bU»k  ssm    to> 

nim         Jalah. 


Respecting  the  Egyptian  columns  of  this  table, 
it  is  only  neoeasary  to  observe  that,  as  a  date  of  the 
23rd  year  of  Usarken  II.  occurs  on  the  monuments, 
H  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sum  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  leigna  ihoold  be  29  years 
nistead  of  25,  Ke  being  aaiflT  changed  to  Ke 
(Lepsius,  KOnigrimeh,  p.  85).  We  follow  Lepeins's 
arrangement,  our  Tekerut  I.,  ibr  instance,  being  the 
same  as  his. 

The  synchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon,  and 
thst  of  Shishak  and  Hehoboam  may  be  nearly  fixed, 
•s  shown  in  article  CiiBONObOOT,  where  a  slight 


correetioe  ikould  be  made  in  one  of  the  data.  We 
there  mentiooed,  on  the  authority  of  ChampoUion, 
that  an  inscription  bore  the  date  of  the  22nd  year 
of  Shishak  (i.  p.  327).  Lepsius,  however,  states 
that  it  is  of  the  21at  year,  correcting  ChampoUion, 
who  had  ban  foUowad  by  Buaaan  aad  others 
(zxii  Atg.  K9mgtiyn,  p.  272  and  note  1).  It 
must,  therafera,  be  supposed,  that  the  invasion  ol 
Judah  took  place  in  the  20th,  and  not  in  the  2Ist 


•  Thot(^ialK.xtT.  MbM  pC^,  bat  the  Ktt* 
iwoposas  ptrV' 
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rear  of  Shishnk.  The  first  ye.tr  ofShishaV  wonld 
thus  about  correspond  to  the  26th  of  Solomon,  and 
the  '20th  to  the  5th  of  Kehoboam, 

The  synchronism  of  Zei-ali  and  Asa  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  deterir'ne.  It  seems,  from  the  narrative  in 
Chronicles,  that  the  battle  between  Asa  and  Zenih 
took  place  early  in  the  reipi  of  the  king  of  Judah. 
It  is  mentione«l  before  an  event  of  the  loth  year  of 
his  reign,  nnd  afterwards  we  read  that  "  there  was 
uo  [more]  war  unto  the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Asa  "  (2  Chr.  xy.  1 9).  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  account  of  Baasha's  coming  up  against 
Judah  "  in  the  six  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Asa"  (xvi.  1).  The  latter  two  dates  may  perhaps 
be  reckoned  from  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  unless 
we  can  read  the  15th  and  IGth,"*  for  Baasha  began 
to  reign  in  the  3rd  year  of  Asa,  and  died,  atler  a 
reign  of  24  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elah,  in 
the  26th  year  of  Asa.  It  seems,  therefore,  most 
p:«bable  that  the  war  with  2^rah  took  place  early 
in  Asa's  reign,  before  his  15th  year,  and  thus  also 
early  in  the  reign  of  Usarken  II.  The  pi-obable 
identification  of  Zerah  is  considered  under  that  name 
[Zerah.] 

The  chronological  place  of  these  synchronisms 
may  be  calculated  on  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  side.  The  Egyptian  data  enable  us  to  cal- 
culate the  accession  of  Shishak  approximatively, 
reckoning  downwards  from  the  xixth  dynasty,  and 
upwards  from  the  xrvith.  The  first  60  years  of 
the  Sothic  Cycle  commencing  B.C.  1322  «  appear  to 
have  extended  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
liameses  II.  to  a  year  after  the  12th  of  Rameses  III. 
The  intervening  reigns  are  Men-ptah  19,  Sethee 
II.  X,  Seth-nekht  x,  which  added  to  Rameses  II.  x 
and  Rameses  III.  12,  probably  represent  little  less 
than  50  years.  The  second  60  years  of  the  same 
Cycle  extended  from  the  reign  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
liameses  111.,  Rameses  VI.,  separated  from  his 
father  by  two  reigns,  cei-tainly  short,  one  of  at  least 
5  yeare,  to  the  reign  of  R-\meses  XI.,  the  reigns  in- 
teiTening  between  Rameses  Vi.  and  XI.  giving  two 
dates,  which  make  a  sum  of  18  years.  We  can 
thus  very  nearly  fix  the  accession  of  the  xxth 
dynasty.  In  the  oi-der  of  the  kings  we  follow  M.  de 
Roug^  {£tude,  pp.  183,  seqq.). 

xix.  3.  Rameses  IL  \ 

3.  Men-ptah        ...  19  I  1322 

4.  Sethee  il x  )     \ 

6.  Seth-nekht      ...    as  1263 

XX.  1.  Rameses  III.   ...   12  (14)J 
*.  Rameses  IV.  .     .     .  (5) 

3.  Rameses  V. 

4.  Rameses  VI.   .     . 

6.  Rameses  VIL       .     , 
•.  Rameses  VIIL     . 

7.  Rameses  IX (16) 

8.  Rameses  X (2) 

9.  Rameses  XI.  .     . 

The  commencement  of  the  xxth  dynasty  would, 
on  this  evidence,  fall  about  B.C.  1281).  The  dura- 
tion of  the  dynasty,  according  to.  Manetho,  was  178 
iEus.)  or  135  (Afr.)  yeai-s.  The  highest  dates 
bund  give  us  a  sum  of  99  years,  and  the  Sothic 
data  and  the  circumstance  that  there  were  five  if 
Dot  six  kings  after   l^ameses  XL,    show  that  the 
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.Vn^th  cannot  have  been,  less  than  120  years.  Ma- 
netho *s  numbei-8  would  bring  us  to  B.C.  1102  ot 
1 145,  for  the  end  of  this  dynasty.  The  monument* 
do  not  throw  any  clear  light  upon  the  chronology 
of  the  succeeding  dynasty,  the  xxist :  the  only  iiidi- 
cations  upon  which  we  can  found  a  conjecture  are 
those  of  Manetho's  lists,  according  to  which  it  ruled 
for  130  years.  This  number,  supposing  that  the 
djmasty  overlapped  neither  the  xxth  nor  the  xxiind, 
would  briHg  tlie  commencement  of  the  xxiind  and 
accession  of  Shishak  to  B.C.  972  or  1015. 

Reckoning  upwards,  the  highest  certain  date  ia 
that  of  the  accession  of  Psammitichus  I.,  B.C.  664. 
He  was  preceded,  probably  with  a  short  intcrral,  by 
Tirhakah,  whose  accession  was  B.C.  cir.  695.*  The 
beginning  of  Tirhakah's  dynasty,  the  xxvth,  was 
probably  719.  For  the  xxivth  and  xxiiird  dy- 
nasties we  have  only  the  authority  of  Manetho's 
ILsts,  in  which  they  are  allowed  a  sum  of  95  (Afr, 
6-1-89)  or  88  (Eus.  44-|-44)  yeare.  This  carries 
us  up  to  B.C.  814  or  807,  supposing  that  the  dy- 
nasties, as  here  stated,  were  wholly  consecutive. 
To  the  xxiind  dynasty  the  lists  allow  120  (Afr.)  or 
49  (Eus.)  yeare.  The  latter  sum  may  be  discarded 
at  once  as  merely  that  of  the  three  reigns  mentioned. 
The  monuments  show  that  the  foi-mer  needs  correc- 
tion, for  the  highest  dates  of  the  individual  kings 
and  the  length  of  the  reign  of  one  of  them,  She- 
shenk  III.,  determined  by  the  Apis  tablets,  oblige  us 
to  raise  its  sum  to  at  least  166  yeare.  This  may 
be  thus  shown  : — 1.  Sesonchis  21.  (1  Sheshenk  I. 
21).  2.  Osorthon  15.  (2.  Usarken  I.)  3,4,5. 
Three  others,  25  (29  ?).  (3.  Tekerut  I.  4.  Usar- 
ken II.  23.  5.  Sheshenk  II.)  6.  Takelfithis  13, 
(6.  Tekerut  II.  14.)  7,  8,  9.  Three  others,  42, 
(7.  Sheshenk  III.  date  28  reign  51.  8.  Peshee  2, 
9.  Sheshenk  IV.  37).  (21-f  15-f29-f- 13-1-51 -f- 
1-1-36=166.)  It  seems  impossible  to  trace  the 
mistake  that  has  occasioned  the  difference.  The 
most  reasonable  conjectures  seem  to  be  either  that 
the  fii-st  letter  of  the  sum  of  the  reign  of  She- 
shenk III.  fell  out  in  some  copy  of  Manetho,  and 
51  thus  was  changed  to  1,  or  that  this  reign  fell 
out  altogether,  and  that  there  was  another  king  not 
mentioned  on  the  monuments.  The  sum  would 
thus  be  166-J-ar,  or  169,  which,  added  to  our  last 
number,  place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  I.  B.C.  980 
or  983,  or  else  seven  yeai's  later  than  each  of  these 
dates. 

The  results  thus  obtained  from  approximative 
data  are  sufficiently  near  the  Biblical  date  to  make 
it  certain  that  Sheshenk  I.  is  the  Shishak  of  Solo- 
mon and  Rehoboani,  and  to  confinn  the  Bible  chi*o- 
nology. 

The  Biblical  date  of  Sheshenk's  conquest  of  Judah 
has  been  computed  in  a  previous  article  to  be  B.C. 
cir.  969  [CHRONOLOGY,  i.  p.  327],  and  this  having 
taken  place  in  his  20th  year,  his  accession  wou'd 
have  been  B.C.  cir.  988.  The  progiess  of  Assyrian 
discovery  has,  however,  induced  some  writers  to 
profK)se  to  shorten  the  chronology  by  taking  35 
years  as  the  length  of  Manasseh's  reign,  in  which 
case  all  earlier  dates  would  have  to  be  lowered  20 
years.     It  would  be  premature  to  expi-ess  a  positive 


i>  The  25th  and  26th  are  out  of  the  questlun,  unless 
the  cessation  of  war  referred  to  relate  to  that  with  Zerah, 
tar  it  is  said  that  Asa  and  Baasha  warred  against  each  other 
•all  their  days"  (1  K.  xv.  16,  32). 

'  We  prefer  the  date  b.c.  1322  to  M.  Blot's  B.C.  cir.  1300, 
for  reasons  we  cannot  here  explain. 

*  In  a  previoBs  article  (Chkokologt,  i.  3a6a)  we  dated 
the  first  year  of  Tirhakah's  re1g^  over  l<«ypt  b.u.  689. 


This  date  is  founded  upon  an  interpretation  of  an  Apis- 
tablet,  which  is  not  certain.  It  concludes  with  the  wordc 
"done"  or  "made  in  year  21?"  which  we  formerly  read, 
as  had  been  previously  done,  "  completing  21  years," 
referring  the  number  to  the  life  of  the  bull,  not  to  the  yeai 
of  the  kipg  in  which  the  tablet  was  executed  oroomplet«4 
(See  tbe  text  hi  Lepsius,  Kmigibueh,  p.  96.) 
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•piLioii  on  this  matter,  but  it  must  )je  remarked  that, 
3ave  only  the  taking  of  Samaria  bj  Sarji^on,  although 
this  is  a  most  important  exception,  the  Assyrian 
chronology  appears  rather  to  favour  the  reduction, 
and  that  the  Egyptian  chronology,  as  it  is  found, 
does  not  seem  readily  reconcileable  with  the  re- 
ceived dates,  but  to  require  some  small  reduction. 
The  pio{>osed  reduction  v.-ould  place  the  accession  of 
Sheshenk  1.  B.C.  cir.  9t>8,  and  this  date  is  certainly 
more  in  arcoi-dancc  with  those  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  djiti  than  the  higher  date,  but  these  data 
•It;  too  approximative  tor  us  to  lay  any  sti-ess  upon 
minute  I'esults  from  them.  Dr.  Hincks  has  drawn 
attention  to  what  appears  to  be  the  record,  already 
noticed  by  Brugsch,  in  an  inscription  of  Lepsius's 
Tekerut  II.,  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  24th 
Mesori  (4th  Apr.)  B.C.  945,  in  the  15th  year  of 
tris  father.  The  latter  king  must  be  Usarken  I.,  if 
these  data  be  correct,  and  the  date  of  Sheshenk  I.'s 
accession  would  be  B.C.  980  or  981.  But  it  does 
not  seem  cei-tain  that  the  king  of  the  record  must 
be  Tekerut  I.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  convinced  that 
the  eclipse  was  lunar.  (See  Journ.  Sac.  Lit,  Jan. 
1863;   Lepsius,  Denkmdler,  iii.  bl.  256,  a). 

Jliatory. — In  order  to  render  the  following  obser- 
vations clear,  it  will  bo  neces-sary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  history  of  Egypt  before  the  accession 
of  Sheshenk  I.  On  the  decline  of  the  Theban  line 
or  Hameies  family  (the  xxth  dynasty),  two  royal 
houses  appear  to  have  arisen.  At  TheWs,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen,  alter  a  virtual  usurpation,  at 
la-st  took  the  regal  title,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a 
Tanite  dynasty  (Manetho's  xxist)  seems  to  have 
gained  royal  power.  But  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  but  one  line  between  the  xxth  and  xxiind  dy- 
na.sties,  and  that  the  high-priest  kings  belonged  to 
the  xxist.  The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  which 
Sheshenk  I.  was  the  head  is  extremely  obscure. 
Mr.  Birch's  discovery  that  several  of  the  names  of 
the  family  are  Shemitic  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin.  Shi- 
•hak,  pB'^B',  may  be  compared  with  Sheshak, 
Ijw'C,  a  name  of  Babylon  (rashly  thought  to  be  for 

Babel  by  Atliash),  Usarken  has  been  compared  with 
Sargon,  and  Tekerut.  withTiglath  in  Tiglath-Pileser. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  these  identitications, 
some  of  which,  as  the  second  and  third  cited,  are 
certainly  conjectural,  the  name  Namuret,  Nimrod, 
which  occurs  at  that  of  princes  of  this  line,  would 
aflbrd  conclusive  evidence,  and  it  is  needless  here  to 
compare  other  names,  though  those  occun-ing  in  the 
genestlogies  of  the  dynasty,  given  by  Lepeius,  well 
merit  the  attention  of  Semitic  students  (xxii 
Ae(j.  Kdnujsdyn.  and  KOiiigsbuch).  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  name  Nimrod,  and  the  designa- 
tion of  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king  of  this  line,  otherwise 
•  geueral  in  its  service),  as  "  the  Cushite,"  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  family  sprang  from  a  Cushite 
origin.  They  may  possibly  have  been  connected 
with  the  MASIIUWASHA, .;  .Shemitic  nation,  appa- 
rently of  Libyans,  for  Tekerut  II.  as  Prince  is  called 
"great  chief  of  the  MASHUWASHA,"  and  also 
"  great  chief  of  the  MATU,"  or  mercenaries;  but 
ihey  can  scarcely  have  been  of  this  people.  Whether 
ea.stern  or  western  Cushites,  there  doee  not  seem  to 
be  any  evidence  in  favour  of  their  having  been  Nigri- 
tians,  and  as  there  is  no  trace  of  any  connexion  be- 
tween tlicm  and  the  xxvth  dynasty  of  Ethiopians, 
they  must  rather  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  raatem 
bimich.  Their  names,  when  not  Egyptian,  are  traoe- 
\bSe  to  Shemitic  roota,  which  u  not  the  case,  as  fitr  aa 
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we  know,  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
civilization  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egjrpt.  We  find 
these  foreign  Shemitic  names  in  the  family  of  the 
high-priest-king  Her-har,  three  of  whose  sous  ar» 
willed,  respectively,  MASAHARATA,  MASAKA- 
HARATA,  and  MATEN-NEB,  although  the  names 
of  most  of  his  other  sons  and  those  of  his  line 
appear  to  be  Egyptian.  This  is  not  a  pnrailel  case 
to  the  prepondei-ance  of  Shemitic  names  in  the  line  <r 
the  xxiind  dynasty,  but  it  warns  us  against  to» 
positive  a  conclusion.  M.  de  Houg^,  instead  ot 
seeing  in  those  names  of  the  xxiind  dynasty  a  Shem- 
itic or  Asiatic  origin,  is  disposed  to  trace  the  hne 
to  that  of  the  high-priest-kings.  Manetho  calls  the 
xxiind  a  dynasty  of  Bubastites,  and  an  ancestor  of  the 
priest^king  dynasty  bears  the  name  Meree-bast,  "  be- 
loved of  Bubastis."  Both  lines  used  Shemitic  names, 
and  both  held  the  high-priesthood  of  Amen  (comp. 
Etude  sur  vn«  Stele  £gyptienne,  pp.  203,  204). 
This  evidence  does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive,  for 
policy  may  have  induced  the  line  of  the  xxiind 
dynasty  to  effect  inteiinarriages  with  the  family  of 
the  priest-kings,  and  to  assume  their  functions. 
The  occurrence  of  Shemitic  names  at  an  earlier  time 
may  indicate  nothing  more  than  Shemitic  alliances, 
but  those  alliances  might  not  improbably  end  in 
usui'pation.  Lepsius  gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I. 
from  the  tablet  of  Har-p-sen  from  the  Serapeum, 
which,  if  correct,  decides  the  question  (xxii  Kdnign' 
dyn.  pp.  267-269).  In  this,  Sheshenk  I.  is  the 
son  of  a  chief  Namuret,  whose  ancestoi-s,  excepting 
his  mother,  who  is  called  "  royal  mother,"  not  as 
Lepius  gives  it,  "royal  daughter"  {£tude,  &c., 
p.  203,  note  2),  are  all  untitled  persons,  and,  all 
but  the  princess,  bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitic 
names.  But,  as  M.  de  Koug^  observes,  this  gene- 
alogy cannot  be  conclusively  made  out  from  the 
tablet,  though  we  think  it  more  probable  than  ho 
does  {Etude,  p.  203,  and  note  2). 

Sheshenk  I.,  on  his  accession,  must  have  found 
the  state  weakened  by  infernal  strife  and  deprived 
of  much  of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of  the 
later  kings  of  the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not  three, 
sovereigns  had  a  real  or  titular  authority ;  but 
before  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  it  is  probable  that 
their  lines  had  been  united :  certainly  towards  the 
close  of  the  xxist  dynasty  a  Tharaoh  was  powerful 
enough  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Palestine  and  cap- 
ture Gezer(l  K.  ix.  16).  Sheshenk  took  as  the  title 
of  his  standard,  "  He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting 
the  two  regions  [of  Egypt]."  (De  Rouge,  £tude, 
&c.,  p.  204;  Lepeius,  Kdiiujabuch,  xliv.  567  A  %). 
He  himself  probably  mairied  the  heii-ess  of  me  Ra- 
meses femily,  while  his  son  and  successor  Usarken 
appears  to  nave  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and 
perhaps  heiress,  of  the  Tanite  xxist  dynasty.  Pro- 
bably it  was  not  until  late  in  his  reign  tliat  he  was 
able  to  carry  on  the  foreign  wan  of  the  earlier  king 
who  captured  Geier.  It  is  observable  that  we 
trace  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  policy  that  induced 
SbeHhenk  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  receive 
the  fugitive  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  40).  Although  it 
was  probably  a  oonstnnt  practice  for  Uie  kings  of 
Egypt  to  show  hospitality  to  fugitives  of  import- 
ance. Jeroboam  would  s<'arcely  have  been  included 
in  their  class.  Probably,  it  is  exprvaslr  related 
that  he  fled  to  Shixhak  because  he  was  well  rcoelTed 
as  an  enemy  of  Solomon. 

We  do  not  venture  to  lay  any  strea  upon  tha 
LXX.  additional  portion  of  1  K.  xii.,  as  the  narra- 
tir*  tkara  ghr«n  Mems  trreooDcileable  with  that  of  thi 
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rrevjous  chapter,  which  aj;rw«  with  the  Mm.  text, 
n  the  latter  chapter  Hadad  (LXX.  Ader)  the 
Edomite  flees  from  the  slaughter  of  his  people  by 
Joab  and  David  to  Kgypt,  and  marries  the  elder 
sister  of  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  Pharaoh's 
queen,  returning  to  Idumaea  after  the  death  of 
David  and  Joub.  In  the  additional  portion  of  the 
former  chapter,  Jeroboam — already  said  to  have 
fled  to  Shishak  (LXX.  Susacim) — is  married  after 
Solomon's  death  to  And,  elder  sister  of  Thekemina 
the  queen.  Between  Hadad's  retum  and  Solomon's 
death,  probably  more  than  thirty  yeare  elapsed,  cer- 
tainly twenty.  Besides,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  two  elder  sisters  ?  Moreover,  Shishak's  queen, 
his  only  or  principal  wife,  is  called  KARAAMA, 
which  is  remote  from  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina. 
[Taiipekes.] 

The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  com- 
menced hostilities  dui-ing  the  powerful  reig^  of  So- 
lomon. It  was  not  until  the  division  of  the  tribes, 
that,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  he 
attacked  Rehoboam.  The  following  particulars  of 
vhis  war  are  related  in  the  Bible :  "  In  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  thi-eescore  thousand  horsemen:  and 
the  people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt;  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and 
the  Cushim.  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which 
[pertained]  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem " 
('2  Chr.  xii.  2-4).  Shishak  dil  not  pillage  Jeru- 
salem, but  exacted  all  the  treasures  of  his. city  from 
Rehoboam,  and  apparently  made  him  tributary 
(5,  9-12,  esp.  8).  The  narrative  in  Kings  men- 
tions only  the  invasion  and  the  exaction  (1  K.  xiv. 
25,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  are  thus 
enumerated  in  an  earlier  passage :  "  And  Rehoboam 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
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Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehcm,  and  Efam^ 
and  Tckoa,  and  lieth-zur,  and  Shuco,  and  Auullam, 
and  Gath,  and  Marcshah,  and  Ziph,  and  Adoiaim, 
and  Lachisb,  and  Azekah,  and  Zorah,  and  Aijidnn, 
and  Hebron,  wiich  [are]  in  Judah  and  in  BeiijamiD 
fenced  cities"  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10). 

Shishak  has  left  a  record  of  thfa  expedition, 
sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the  great  temple  of  EI- 
Kamak.  It  is  a  list  of  the  countries,  cities,  and 
tribes,  conquered  or  ruled  by  him,  or  tributary  U> 
him.  In  this  list  ChampoUion  recocmized  a  name 
which  he  translated,  as  we  shall  see,  incorrectly, 
"  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was  thus  led  to  trace 
the  names  of  certain  cities  of  Palestine.  The  docu- 
ment  has  since  been  more  carefully  studied  by  Dr. 
Brugsch,  and  with  less  success  by  Dr.  Blau.  On 
account  of  its  great  importance  as  a  geographical 
record,  we  give  a  full  ti-anscription  of  it. 

There  are  two  modes  of  transcribing  Hebrew  or 
cognate  names  written  in  hieroglyphics.  They  can 
either  be  rendei-ed  by  the  English  letters  to  which 
the  hieroglyphics  conespond,  or  bjr  the  Hebrew 
letters  for  which  they  are  known  from  other  in- 
stances to  be  used.  The  former  mode  is  perhaps 
more  scientific ;  the  latter  is  more  useful  for  the 
pi-esent  investigation.  It  is  cei-tain  that  the  Egyp- 
tians employed  one  sign  in  preference  for  H,  and 
another  for  H,  but  we  cannot  prove  that  these  signs 
had  any  difference  when  used  for  native  woi-ds, 
though  in  other  cases  it  seems  clear  that  there 
was  such  a  difference.  We  give  (he  list  transcribed 
by  both  methods,  the  fii"st  as  a  check  upon  the 
second,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Rough's 
comparative  alphabet,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
yet  published,  though  in  some  parts  it  may  be 
questioned  {Revw,  Arch^obgique,  N.  S.  xi.  351-354). 
These  transcriptions  occupy  the  firet  two  columns  of 
the  table,  the  third  contains  Dr.  Brugsch's  identifi- 
cation, and  the  fourth,  our  own." 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  LIST  OF  SHESHENK  I. 


No. 

Transcr.  In  Eng.  Lef . 

Transcr.  In  Heb.  I^t«. 

Brugsch's  Identification. 

Our  IdenUficatlon. 

13 

ReBATA 

NHKa"? 

Rabbith. 

Rabbith  ? 

14 

TAANKAU 

1N33J?J<t3 

Taacacb. 

Taanach. 

15 

SHeNeMA-AA 

NKj;o:5i' 

Shunem. 

Sbunem. 

16 

BAT-SHeNRAA 

SN"i3e'  nxn 

Beth-sbaa 

17 

ReHeBAii 

NNnn^ 

Rehob. 

Rehob. 

18 

HePURMAJL 

KXD^isn 

Haphraim. 

Haphraim. 

19 

ATeRMA 

N0'?*1N 

Adoralm. 

Adoraim. 

31 

SHUATEE. 

■  nNic* 

32 

MAHANMA 

yDJNnyD 

Mabanaim. 

Mabanaim. 

33 

KeBAANA 

,     KJyap 

Qlbeon. 

Gibeon. 

24 

BAT-naAReN 

psin  riNi 

Beth-boron. 

Beth-boron. 

25 

KATMeT 

n»ixp 

Kedemoth. 

Eedemotta. 

2« 

AYUReN 

PVK 

Ayalon. 

Ayalon. 

27 

MAKeTAU 

isnsyo 

Megiddo. 

Uegiddo. 

28 

ATEERA 

N^nx 

.        •        •        ^ 

Edrel? 

39 

YUTeH-MARK 

l^yo  mv 

. 

Kingdom  of  Ji;d«b? 

31 

HAANcM 

D3NNn 

. 

Anem? 

32 

AJiRANA 

N3S"»y 

Eglon. 

33 

BARMA 

NaVsn 

Bileam,  Ibleam. 

Bileam,  Ibleam. 

•  The  list  of  Shishak  In  the  original  hieroglyphics  1» 
pnllished  by  Rosellini,  ifonununti  Beali,  no.  cxlvili. ; 
Ltpslns,  DtnkmcHer,  Abth.  iii.  bl.  252;  and  Bmgscb, 


GfiOffT.  Imehr.  11.  taf.  xxiv. ;  and  commented  npon  bj 
Brug~cli  (Id.  pp.  56  seqq )  and  Dr.  Blau  (^2ieittchrift  d 
DeutteK.  MvrgmUtni.  GeuUtcK.  zv.  pp.  233  seqq.). 
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Ra 

Tmntr.  In  Eng.  Let*. 

Tr«nscr.  In  Heb.  I^t». 

BnigDch' j  Identification. 

Our  Id^itnoitJan. 

IM 

TATIVTrR 

•priEnxT 

as 

A.  H.  M. 

•Dn-N 

36 

BAT-AXRMeT 

rob.  nx3 

Alemeth. 

Alemetb,  Almon. 

S7 

KAKARKE 

»7XpNP 

. 

Ha-Ukkar  (arele  of  Jorfca). 

S8 

SHAUKA 

NPINK' 

Shoco. 

Shoco. 

M 

BAT-Tel'U 

1Et3   nN2 

Beth-Tappuah. 

Beth-Tq>ptuli. 

40 

abaraA 

NS7K3X 

AbeL 

4» 

BAT-TAB.. 

•  •  3NT    nX3 

63 

NUf'AR 

7SS13 

64 

.  PeTSHA T 

nNKHD- 

U 

Pe-KeleTf 

?nC3B 

M 

atmaX 

NNonx 

Edom. 

Edomr 

•T 

TARMEM 

DobxT 

Zalmonab  t 

M 

.  . .  RR  .  A 

N.^V- 

n 

..rtaA 

NKT?  •  • 

Tirxah? 

64 

. .  APeN 

IEX-- 

es 

PcAAMAK 

pyoyQ 

M 

AX-AXTcMAA 

NNOTXKy 

Azem. 

Amu.  or  Esem? 

«T 

anara 

k'pnjk 

« 

PeHAKRAX 

tsK^p^nD 

Ungarites. 

HagaritM 

« 

FeTYUSHAX 

NNChTIS 

. 

Letoahtiiif 

TO 

ARAHeReR 

^^nxiN 

11 

FeHeKKAX 

KN'ppna 

IUgarlt«8. 

Hagtrltas. 

T3 

MeRSARAMA 

yONINDID 

. 

CtSalma? 

Y3 

SHEBPeR«T 

n^3K' 

Sbephetoh  I 

Shephelab .' 

U 

NeKBeREE 

"hi:: 

76 

SHeBPeRet 

n'^nc 

SbepheUbr 

8b«pheUh? 

re 

WARAKEET 

n'DXTNl 

»7 

PeHeKRAi 

NN'ppnQ 

Hagarites. 

Hagarites. 

78 

naAbayt 

n'N2y3 

. 

Kebaloth. 

to 

AATcTMAA 

NNDTiy 

. 

Tema? 

80 

TePKeKA 

NppBT 

61 

MA  .  A  . . 

•  •K-yo 

82 

TA  . . . . 

...    NO 

8S 

KANAl 

kn:k: 

.        ^ 

KenlVa? 

•4 

PeNAKBO 

133N2D 

Negcb. 

N«ceb. 

86 

ATeM-A«7fer-HeT 

?nnno30ty 

. 

Aica.  or  Eieaa. 

86 

TASHTNAU 

W2TJ*N0 

8T 

PeHKARA 

K^Npns 

HagaritM. 

HagaittM. 

68 

SHNAYAA 

KK'K3tr 

86 

HAKA 

KpNn 

•0 

PeNAKBU 

n3N3D 

N^gM>. 

N«8»b. 

•1 

WAHTUUKA 

«37innKi 

ts 

PeNAKBU 

niWQ 

Neceh. 

M«fBi». 

63     ASHIIeTA 

KnnKv 

64      PelieKKKK 

''?inD 

HagaritM. 

Hl«6ritM. 

65     HANKKNYAU 

ix^rjKn 

N     PeHeKRAD 

1N"?3nD 

HacwiUa. 

HagaritM. 

87     ARK  AT 

INP^K 

68     MKKTMAM 

DKomo 

. 

Dwnar 

66     HANANYEE 

»'3t<:Kn 

100     MKKTKA-AA 

KKK^niD 

. 

CCEdtea 

lot 

PeHeKcR 

73nD 

HieuttM. 

Ha^lw. 

loa 

TBUAN 

IK'.^n 
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N«. 

rranscr.  In  Kng.  l/eV. 

Transcr.  In  Heb.  Let".  BniKscb's  Identification. 

Our  Identification. 

103 

heetbaA 

KK3Tn 

•     •     •     ■ 

Adbecl? 

104 

SHeRNeRAM 

ni6:b^ 

106 

HEETBAA 

Kxan^n 

• 

Adbeel? 

10« 

TEEWATEE 

*nNvn 

107 

HAKeRMA  or 

HABeKUA 

. 

Kekem(Fetr4)r 

108 

aArataI 

HH-mbv 

. 

Eldaah? 

109 

RABAT 

nti2i6 

Betb-lebaoth,  Lebaoth. 

Betb-lebaoth.  Lebaothf  IMkAt 

110 

aarataAy 

^KNlN^y 

Arad. 

Eldaah? 

111 

NeBPTeBeT 

nnoai 

113 

YURAHMA 

yonxir 

Jerahmeelltes? 

116 

MeREE . M 

D-n» 

117 

MeRTRA-AX 

NXK-lTlO 

. 

Cf.KcMan? 

118 

PeBYAA 

NXUQ 

119 

mahkaA. 

Nxanyo 

. 

Maachah? 

120 

• ARYUK 

IVIN . 

lai 

FeRTMA-AA 

NNyoniD 

123 

MeRBARA 

N1N3-ID 

123 

BPAR-RATA 

NTS-|'?K3 

124 

BAT-A-AAT 

nyy  nxn 

Beth-anoth. 

BetiHUMth.  or  B«Ui-«iaftk  t 

125 

SHeRHATAU 

ixnxn-iK' 

Sbaruhen  i 

126 

ARMATeN 

}nyD-iK 

127 

KeRNAA 

NKiba 

Golan? 

128 

MeRMA  , . 

•  • NDID 

129 

, ,  RHeT 

nm.. 

130 

...RAA 

XN1 •  •  • 

131 

MA 

....yo 

182 

AR . . . . 

...•b» 

133 

YURA  . . . 

•  •  •  nhv 

The  following  identifications  are  so  evident  that 
it  is  not  necessaiy  to  discu.ss  them,  and  they  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  our  whole  investigation : — Nos. 
14,  22,  24,  26,  27,  38,  39,  It  might  appear  at 
first  sight  that  there  was  some  geogi-aphical  order, 
but  a  closer  examination  of  these  few  names  shows 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  all  that  we  can  infer 
li,  that  the  cities  of  each  kingdom  or  nation  are  in 
genei-al  grouped  together.  The  forms  of  the  names 
show  that  irregularity  of  the  vowels  that  charac- 
terizes the  Egyptian  language,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  diffiei-ent  modes  in  which  a  repeated  name  is 
wntten  (Nos.  68,  71,  77,  87,  94,  96,  101).  The 
consonants  are  used  very  nearly  in  accordance  with 
the  system  upon  which  we  have  transcribed  in  the 
second  column,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  R, 
which  seems  to  be  indifferently  used  for  *1  and  ^. 

There  aie  several  similar  geographical  lists,  dating 
for  the  most  part  during  the  period  of  the  Empire, 
but  they  differ  from  this  in  pi-esenting  few,  if  any, 
repetitions,  and  only  one  of  them  contains  names 
ceitainly  the  same  as  some  in  the  present.  They 
we  lists  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  fonning  the 
Egyptian  Empire,  and  so  far  records  of  conquest  that 
any  cities  pre%'iousiy  taken  by  the  Pharaoh  to  whose 
reign  thsy  belong  are  mentioned.  The  list  which 
contains  some  of  the  names  in  Sheshenk's  is 
of  Thothmes  III.,  sixth  sovereign  of  the  xviiith 
dytjuty,  and   comprises  many  naroe^  of  cities  of 


Palestine  mainly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Israelite 
territory.  It  is  imf)oi-tant,  in  reference  to  thii 
list,  to  state  that  Thothmes  III.,  in  his  23rd  year, 
had  fought  a  battle  with  confederate  nations  near 
Megiddo,  whose  tenitories  the  list  enumerates.  The 
naiTative  of  the  expedition  fully  establishes  the 
identity  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the  list  of 
Shishak.  It  is  given  in  the  document  known  as  the 
Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Kamak  (Birch,  "  Annals  o( 
Thothmes  III.,"  Archaeologia,  1853;  De  Roug6, 
Rec.  Arch.  N,  S.  xi.  347  seqq. ;  Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Inschr.  ii.  pp.  32  seqq.).  The  only  general  result 
of  the  comparison  of  the  two  lists  is,  that  in  the 
later  one  the  Egyptian  article  is  in  two  cases  pre- 
fixed to  foreign  names.  No.  56,  NEKBU,  of  the  hst 
of  Thothmes  III.,  being  the  same  as  Nos.  84,  90, 
92,  PeNAKBU  of  the  list  of  Shishak ;  and  No. 
105,  AAMeKU,  of  the  former,  being  the  same  as 
No.  65,  PeAAMAK,  of  the  latter. 

We  may  now  commence  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  list  of  Shishak.  No.  13  may  correspond  to 
Rabbith  in  Issachar.  No.  14  is  certainly  Taanach, 
a  Levitical  city  in  the  same  tribe,  noticed  in  the 
inscription  of  Thothmes  commemorating  the  cam- 
paign above  mentioned,  in  some  connexion  with  the 
route  to  Megiddo:  it  is  there  written  TAANAKA. 
No.  15  is  probably  Shunem,  a  town  of  Issachar: 
the  fonii  of  the  hieroglyphic  name  seems  to  indicate 
a  dual  'comp.  Noe.  18.  19,  22),  and  it  i<>  remark 
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rbic  that  Shunem  has  been  thoujrht  to  be  originally 
a  dual,  D3^r  for  D^^tT  (Get.  Thes.  8.  v.).    No.  16 
is  supposed  by  l>r.  Bnipsch  to  be  Beth-shan ;  but 
the  tinal  letter'  of  the  Egyptian  name  is  wanting  m 
the  Hebrew.    It  waa  a  city  of  Manaaseh,  but  in  the 
tribe  of'  lasachar.      No.  17  i«  evidently  Rehob,  a 
Leritical  city  in  Aaher;  and  No.  18  Haphraim,  a 
town  in  Issachar.     No.  19  seems  to  be  Adoraim, 
one  of  Kehoboam's  strong  cities,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah:  Adullam  is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  com 
meiioes  with  y,  and  is  not  a  dual.     No.  21  we  can- 
not exjJain.    No.  22  U  Mahanaim,  a  Levitical  city  in 
r.nd.     No.  23  is  Gibeon,  a  Levitical  city  in  Benja- 
min.   No.  24  is  Beth-horon,  which,  though  counted 
to  Kphraim,  was  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin.     It 
was  assigned  to  the  Levites.     The  place  consisted 
of  two  towns  or  villages,  both  of  which  we  may 
suppose  are  hei-e  intended.     No.  25  is  evidently  the 
Levitical  city  Kedemoth  in   Reuben,  and  No.  26, 
Ai>Jon,  also    Levitical,   in  Dan.      No.  27  is  the 
famous  Megiddo,  which  in  the  Statistical  Tablet  of 
Thothmes  111.  is  written  MAKeTA,  and  in  the  same 
king's  list  MAKeTKK,  but  in  the  introductory  title 
M  A  KeT A.     It  was  a  city  of  the  western  division  of 
Miiniiiseh.    No.  28  may  perhaps  be  Edr«,  in  trans- 
Jordanile  Manasseh,  though  the  sign  usually  em- 
ployed for  y  is  wanting.     No.  29  is  the  famous 
Tame  which  ChampoUion  read  "the  king<iom  of 
Judah."     To  this  I)r.  Brugsch  objects,  (1)  that  the 
name  is  out  of  place  as  following  some  names  of 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  well  as  in  that  of 
IsiTv;!,  and  preceding  others  of  both  kingdoms  ;  (2) 
tliatthe  supposed  equivalent  of  kingdom  (MARK, 
l^yO)  does  not  satisfactorily  represent  the  Hebrew 
rW^D,  but  corresponds  to  TI^D  ;  and  (3)  that  the 
supposed  construction  is  inadmissible.     He  proposes 
to  read  tSdH  IMV  as  the  name  of  a  town,  which 
lie  does  not  find  in  ancient  Palestine.     The  position 
docs  not  seem  to  us  of  much  consequence,  as  the 
list  is  evidently  irregular  in  its  oitler,  and  the  foi-m 
might  not  be   Hebrew,   and   neither   Arabic   nor 
Syriac  requires  the  final  letter.     The  kingdom  of 
Judah  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  name  without 
disregard   of  grammar;    but   if  we   are   to    read 
"  Judah  the  king,"  to  which  Judah  does  the  name 
point?     There  was  no  Jewish  king  of  that  name 
before  Judas-Aristobulus.     It  seems  useless  to  look 
for  a  citv,  although  there  waa  a  place  called  Jehud 
in  tlie  tribe  of  Dan.     The  only  suggestion  we  can 
propoje  is,  that  the  &e<'ond  wonl  is  "  kingdom,"  and 
WM  pUoed  afler  the  first  in  the  manner  of  an 
Egyptian  determinative.     No.  31  may  be  compared 
with  Anem  in  Issachar  (D35).  occurring,  however, 
only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58),  but  it  is  not  cer- 
Uin  that  the  P^^l'tian  H  ever  represents  y.     No. 
32  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Eglon, 
but  evidence  as  to  its  position  shows  that  he  is  in 
error.     In  the  Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Karnak  it  is 
p'iiced  in  a  moiii.tniii-district  apparently  southward 
of  Megiil.lo,  a  half-day's  maix;h  fi  )m  the  plain  of  that 
city.     Theie  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  de  Koug« 
V  coiTect  in  supposing   that  the  Hebrew  original 
kignificd  an   ascent  (comp.  H'^ ;  Bev.  Arch.  p. 
."iSO).    This  niu»e  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  Thothmes 
(Id.  p.  360)  ;  there  differing  only  in  having  another 
ihi  a.ter  for  the  second  letter.     No.  33  has  been 
k.1   t  iie.1  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Bileam  or  Ibleam, 
a  L.  vititxl  city  in  the  western  division  of  Manat-i^. 
'«  .No.  34  we  can  make  no  suggnttion.  aud  No.  35 
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is  too  much  effaced  for  any  conjecture  to  be  hararded. 
No.  36   Dr.  Brugsch    identifies   with   Alemeth,  a 
Levitical  city  in  Benjamin,  also  called  Almon,  tha 
first  being  probably  either  the  later  or  a  correct 
form.     [Alemeth  ;  Almon.]      No.  37  we  thinit 
mav  be  the  Circle  of  Jordan,  in  the  A.  V.  Plain  of 
Jonlan.    No.  38  is  Shoco,  one  of  Rehoboam's  strong 
cities',  and  39,  Beth-Tappuah,  in  the  mountainoui 
part  of  Judah.     No.  40  ha»  been  supposed  !y  Dr. 
Brugsch  to  be  an  Abel,  and  of  the  towns  of  that 
name  he  chooses  Abel-shittim,  the  Abila  of  JosqAua, 
in  the   Bible   generally  called   Shittim.      No.  45, 
though  greatly  effjiced,  is  sufficiently  preserved  for 
us  to  conclude  that  it  does  not  correspond  to  any 
known  name  in  ancient  Palestine  beginning  with 
Beth :  the  second  part  of  the  name  commences  with 
3t{T,  as  though  it  were  "  the  house  of  the  wolf  or 
Zet'b,"   which  would  agree  with  the  south-eastern 
pait  of  Palestine,  or  indicate,  which  is  far  less  likely, 
a  place  named  after  the  Midianitish  prince  Zeeb,  or 
some  chief  of  that  name.    No.  53  is  unceilain  in  iU 
third  letter,  which  is  indistinct,  and  we  offer  no  con- 
jecture.    No.  54  commences  with  an  erased  sign, 
followed  by  one  that  is  indistinct.    No.  55  is  doubt- 
ful as  to  reading:  probably  it  is  Pe-KETET.     Pe 
can  be  the  Egyptian  article,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Ha^arites,  the  second    sign    in  Egyptian   signifies 
"  li^ttle,"  and  the  remaining  part  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  OBp  Kattath,  "  small,"  the  name  of  a  town 
in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15),  apparently  the  same  as 
Kition  (Judg.  i.  .30).   The  woi-d  KET  is  found  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  with  the  sense  "  little"  (comp.  Copt. 
KOIf  ZIj  De  Rouge,  £tude,  p.  66).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, rare,  and  may  be  Shemitic.    No.  56  is  held  by 
Dr.  Bnigsch  to  be  Edom,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  identification  but  that  we  have  no  other  names 
positively  Edomite  in  the  list.    No.  57  Dr.  Bnigsch 
compai-es  with  Zalmonah,  a  station  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  de^«rt.     If  it  be  admissible  to  read  the  first 
letter  as  a  Hebrew  13,  this  name  does  not  seem 
remote  from  Telem  and  Telaim,  which  are  probably 
the  names  of  one  place  in  tlie  tribe  of  Judah.     Nos. 
58,  59,  and  64  are  not  sutBciently  preserved  for  u« 
to  venture  upon  any  conjecture.     No.  65  has  been 
well  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  the  Hebrew 
pOy,  «  a  valley,"  with  the  Egyptian  article  pre- 
fixed, but  what  valley  is  intended  it  seems  hopekaa 
to  conjecture:  it  may  be  a  town  named  after  a 
valley,  like  the  Beth-emek  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  border  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).     No.  66 
has  been  reasonably  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with 
Azem,   which   was   in  the   southernmoet  part  o( 
Judah,  and  is  supposed   to  have  been  afterwards 
allotted  to  Simoon,  in  whose  list  an  Eaem  oocun. 
No.  85  reads  ATeM-A'AT-HeT?   the  second  part 
being  the  sign  for  "  little"  (comp.  No.  55).     "Thia 
suggests  that  the  use  of  the  sign  for  "  great "  as 
the   first  character   of  the  presant  Dnme  ia  not 
without  significance,  and   that  there  waa  a  great 
and  little  A«em   or  Erem,  perhaps  distinguished 
in    tlie    Hebrew    text    by  different    orthocraphy. 
No.  67  we   cannot  explain.      No.  6b  is  unquea- 
tioiiably  "the  Hagarites,"  the  Egyptian  article  being 
prefix<>d.     The  same  name  recurt   Noa.  71,  77, 
87,  94,  96,  and  101.     In  the  Bible  we  find  the 
Hafaritas  to  the  east  of  Palertioe,  and  in  the  daaaicU 
writer»  they  are  placed  along  the  north  of  Arabia. 
The  Hagarauu  or  Hnenr  are  mentioned  as  cooqaered 
by  Sennacherib  ( Rawlinson's  /Art.  i.  p.  476 ;  Oppert, 
SiUfmUtt,  p.  42).     No.  69   KeTYUSHAA. 
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from  the  termination,  to  W  a  pentile  name,  and  in 
foiTTi  resembles  Letushiin,  a  Keturahite  tribe.  But 
this  reaemblauce  seems  to  be  more  tlmii  su})erficial, 
for  I.etiishim,  "  the  hammered  or  shni-pened,"  comes 
Irom  B'CS?,  "he  hammered,  forged,"  and  ETSQ 
(unused)  signifies  "  he  bent  or  hiimmered."  From 
the  occuiTence  of  this  name  near  that  of  the 
Hagarites,  this  identification  seems  deserving  of 
attention.  No.  70  may  pei-haps  be  Aroer,  but  the 
coiTCspondence  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  scarcely 
allows  this  supposition.  No.  72  commences  with 
a  sign  that  is  frequently  an  initial  in  the  rest 
of  the  list.  If  here  syllabic,  it  must  read  MKB  ; 
if  alphabetic,  and  its  alphabetic  use  is  possible 
at  this  period,  M.  In  the  terms  used  for  Egyp- 
tian towns  we  find  MER,  written  with  the  same 
sign,  as  the  designation  of  the  second  town  in  a 
uome,  therefore  not  a  capital,  but  a  town  of  im- 
po*'tauce.  That  this  sign  is  here  similarly  em- 
ployed seems  certain  from  its  being  once  followed  by 
a  geographical  determinative  (No.  122).  We  there- 
fore read  this  name  SARAMA,  or,  according  to 
Lcpsius,  BAHAMA.  The  final  syllable  seems  to 
indicate  a  dual.  We  may  compare  the  name  Salma, 
vhich  occiu-s  in  Ptolemy's  list  of  the  town?  of 
Arabia  Deserta,  and  his  list  of  those  of  the  interior.' 
No.  73,  reprated  at  75,  has  been  compared  by 
Dr.  Brugsch  with  the  Shephelah,  or  maritime  plain 
of  the  Philistines.  The  word  seems  nearer  to  Shib- 
boleth, "  a  stream,"  but  it  is  unlikely  that  two 
places  should  have  been  so  called,  and  the  names 
among  which  it  occm-s  favour  the  other  explana- 
tion. No.  74  seems  cognate  to  No.  87,  though  it 
18  too  different  for  us  to  ventui-e  upon  supposing  it 
to  be  another  form  of  the  same  name.  No.  76  has 
been  compared  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Berecah,  "  a 
pool,"  but  it  seems  more  probably  the  name  of  a 
tribe.  No.  78  reads  NAABAYT,  and  is  unques- 
tionai>ly  Nebaioth.  There  was  a  people  or  tribe  of 
Nebaioth  in  Isaiah's  time  (Is.  Ix.  7),  and  this 
second  occun-ence  of  the  name  in  the  fonn  of  that 
of  Ishmael's  son  is  to  be  considei^ed  in  reference  to 
the  supposed  Chaldaean  origin  of  the  Nabathaeans. 
In  Lepsius's  copy  the  name  is  N.  TAYT,  the 
second  character  being  unknown,  and  no  doubt,  as 
well  as  the  third,  incoirectly  copied.  The  occurrence 
of  the  name  immediately  after  that  of  the  Hagarites 
is  suffjoient  evidence  in  favour  of  Dr.  Brugsch's  read- 
ing, which  in  most  cases  of  diflerence  in  this  list  is 
to  be  prefened  to  Lej)sius's.<  No.  79,  AATeTMAA, 
may  perhaps  be  compared  with  Tema  the  son  of 
Ishmael,  if  we  may  read  AATTeMAA.  No.  80 
we  cannot  explain.  Nos.  81  and  82  are  too  much 
efiaced  for  any  conjecture.  No.  83  we  compare 
vith  the  Kenites :  here  it  is  a  tribe.  No.  84  is 
also  found  in  the  list  of  Thothmes:  here  it  has  the 
Egyptian  article,  PeNAKBU,  there  it  is  written 
NeKBU  {Rev.  Arch.  pp.  364,  365).  It  evidently 
coiTesponds  to  the  Hebrew  333,  "  the  south,"  some- 
times specially  applied  to  the  southem  district  of 
Palestine.  No.  85  reads  ATeM-A'cT-HeT  ?  The 
second  pait  of  the  name  is  "  little  "  (comp.  No.  55). 
Wc  have  already  shown  that  it  is  probably  a 
'little"  town,  coiTesponding  to  the  ''  great"  town 
No.  66.     But  the  final  part  of  No.   85  remains 

'  We  were  disposed  to  think  that  this  might  be  Jem- 
BaleiTi,  especially  on  account  of  the  dual  termination ;  but 
Vnv  impossibility  of  reading  the  first  character  A TUR  or 
AUK  ("IX')'  ^  ^"  ideographic  sian  for  "  river,"  to  say 
*>liiJnK  of  the  duobt  as  to  the  second  cliaracter,  makea  us 
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unexplained.     No.  86  we  wjinot  explain.     No.  97 
differs  fiom  the  other  occurrences  of  the  name  of 
the  Hagarites   in   being  followed  by  the  sign  for 
ME;R:  we  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  a  city  of  thi» 
nation.     No.  88  may  be  compared  with  .Shen  ( 1 
.Sam.  vii.  12),  which,  however,  may  not  be  the  name 
of  a  tov/n  or  village,  or  with  the  two  Ashnahs 
(Josh.  XV.  33,  43).    Nos.  89,  91,  and  93  we  <«iinot 
explain.     No.  95  presents  a  nan  e,  repeated  with 
Slight  variation  in  No.  99,  which  is  evidently  that 
of  a  tribe,   but  we  cannot  recognize   it.     No.  97 
equally  baffles  us.      No.  98   is  a  town  TeMAM, 
possibly   the    town    of  Dumah    in    the    north    of 
Arabia  or   that  in  Judah.      No.  100   is   a  town 
TRA-AX,  which  we   may  compare   with    Eddaia 
in  Arabia  Deserta.     No.  102  may  mean  a  resting- 
place,  from  the  i-oot  |-17.      No.   103,  repeated  at 
105,  is  apparently  the  name  of  a  tribe.     It  may  h- 
Adbeel,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ishmael,  but  the  form 
is  not  close  enough  for  us  to  offer  this  as  more  tlian 
a  conjecture.    Nos.  104  and  106  we  cannot  explain. 
No.  107  is  either  HAKeRMA  or  HAReKMA.     It 
may  be  compared  with  Rekem  or  Arekeme,  the  old 
name  of  Petra  accoi-ding  to  Josephus  {A.J.  iv.  7), 
but  the  form  is  probably  dual.     No.  108  has  been 
compared  with  Arad  by  Dr.  Brugsch  :  it  is  a  coun- 
try or  i)lace,  and  the  variation  in  No.  110  appears 
to  be  the  name  of  the  people.     No.  109  may  be 
Beth-lebaoth   in   Simeon,    evidently   the    same   as 
Lebaoth  originally  in  Judah,  or   else   Kabbah    in 
Judah.      No.  Ill   we  cannot  explain.      No.  112 
is  most  like  the  Jorahmeelites  in  the  south  of  Judaii. 
No.  116   is  pni-tly  efiaced.     No.  117  is  the  siinie 
name  as  No.  100      No.  118  is  probably  the  name 
of  iin  unknown  tribe.     No.  119  may  be  Maachah, 
if  the  ge(^n^phical  direction  is  changed.     No.  120 
is  jartly  eflaced.    No.  121  we  cannot  explain.    No. 
122  appeai-s  to  be  a  town  of  BARA  or  BALA. 
No.  123  seems  to  read  BAR-RATA,  (KTNI  ^Vn), 
but  we  know   no   place  of  that  name.     No.  124 
reads   BAT-AAT,  but  there   can    be  little   doubt 
that  it   is   really  BAT-ANAT.      In    this  case   it 
m:j;ht  be  either  Beth-anath  in  Naphtali  or  Beth- 
anoth  in  Judah.     No.  125  we  cannot  explain.    No. 
126  appeai-s  to  commence  with  Aram,  but  the  rest 
does  not  coiTespond  to  any  distinctive  word  known 
to  follow  this  name.     No.  127  has  been  identified 
by   Dr.  Brugsch   with  Golan,  a   Levitiml  city  in 
Bashan.     The  remaining  names  are  moie  or  less 
efiaced. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  list  contains  thiiee 
classes  of  names  mainly  grouped  together — ( 1 )  I,e- 
vitical  and  Canaanite  cities  of  Israel;  (2)  cities  of 
Judah  ;  and  (3)  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  occuirence  together  of  Levitical  cities 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  It  is  evident  that 
Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  fiimly  esbiblisht-d,  and 
that  the  Levites  especially  held  to  Rehobfiam. 
Therefore  it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  Jerolx)am 
to  employ  Shishak  to  capture  their  cities.  Other 
cities  in  his  territoiy  were  pei-haps  still  garrisontxl 
by  Rehoboam's  forces,  or  held  by  the  Canaan  ites, 
who  may  have  somewhat  looovei'eJ  their  inde- 
f)endence  at  this  peiiod.  The  small  number  of 
cities   identified  in   the  actual  territory  of  IJeho- 

r^ect  this  reading ;  and  the  position  in  the  list  is  unsnit- 
able.    The  Rev.  1).  Haigh  has  learnedly  supported  tliii 
view,  at  which  he  independently  arrived,  in  a  corre> 
spondence. 
S  Lopsius's  copy  prescD's  many  errors  of  ca'clessness 
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buim  is  explained  hj  the  erasure  of  l'oiii-t«eii  3unM 
tf  the  part  of  the  list  where  they  occur.  The 
Identiticmtion  of  sobm  uames  of  Arab  tribe*  is  of 
great  intei-est  and  historical  value,  though  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  further  progress  can  scarcely  be 
maile  in  their  part  of  the  list. 

The  rharaohs  of  the  Empire  passed  through 
northern  Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the 
Eufhrates  and  Meaopotamix  Shishak,  pi-obably 
anitble  to  attack  the  Assyrians,  attempted  the 
subjugation  of  Palestine  and  the  tracts  of  Arabia 
which  boixier  Eg3rpt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would 
interpoM  an  efi'ectual  resistance  to  any  invader  of 
E^ypt.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  consolidating 
his  power  in  Arabia,  and  we  accordingly  find  Zerah  in 
alliance  with  the  people  of  Gei-ar,  if  we  may  infer 
this  fiom  their  sharing  his  oveilhrow.      [R.  S.  P.] 

SHITRA'I  O'Tpw';  Keri,  ^tS"©*:  iarpat: 
SetrM).  A  Sharonite  who  was  over  David's  herds 
that  fed  in  Sharon  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

SHI TTAH-TREfE,  SHITTIM  (ntSK',  sMt- 

tdh:  ^v\oy  &<nprToy:  lijna  setim,  spina)  is  with- 
out doubt  correctly  referred  to  some  species  of 
Acacia,  of  which  three  or  four  kinds  occur  in  the 
Bible  lauds.  The  wood  of  tliis  tree — perhaps  the 
A.  Seyal  L<  more  definitely  sipiified — was  exten- 
sivt'ly  employed   in  the  cuastiuction  of  tlie  taber- 
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cacle,  the  boards  and  pillar*  of  which  were  inad« 
•T  it ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  stave*  for 
'•anyinfr  it,  the  table  of  shew-bread  with  its 
l«lMe>,  the  altar  of  bumt-offerings  and  the  altar 
,  sf  inorase  cith  their  respective  stave*  were  also 
eonatructed  out  of  this  wood  (see  Ex.  xxv.,  zxvi., 
uxvi.,    ixzvii.,    xxxviii.).      In    Is.    zli.    19    the 


*'  LMnptooe  (Tram,  in  S.  Afrka,  abrMffsd  ed..  p.  TT) 
Maki  tke  Aomeia  gbnif*  (Qunet-tbocn)  soppUcd  tti* 
«ao4  te  Ike  TUbaniMto.  Ice    "It  ta."  be  adds,  "an  in- 
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Acacia  tree  is  mentioued  with  the  "c^iai,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree,"  as  one  which  God  wouU 
plant  in  the  wildernc.^;.  The  Egyptian  aime  of 
the  Acada  is  sont,  sant,  or  ionth :  see  Jablonski, 
Oputc.  i.  p.  261  ;  Rossius,  Etytnol.  Aegyp.  p.  273 ; 
and  Prosper  Alpinus  [Plant.  Aegypt.  \.  6),  who 
thus  speaks  of  this  tree:  "  The  acacia,  which  the 
Egyptians  call  Sant,  grows  in  localities  in  Egypt 
remote  from  the  sea ;  aiid  large  quantiti<>s  of  this 
tree  are  produced  on  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  ov»r- 
hanging  the  Red  Sea.  That  this  tree  is,  without 
doubt,  the  true  acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the 
Egyptian  thorn,  is  clear  from  several  indications, 
especially  from  the  fact  that  no  other  spinous  tree 
occurs  in  Egypt  which  so  well  answers  to  the 
required  characters.  These  trees  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  spread  their  branches 
alcfl."  "  The  wild  acacia  (Jfimostt  NHotica), 
under  the  name  of  SOnt,"  says  Vto(.  Stanley  {S. 
^  P.  p.  20),  "  everywhere  rs;-'«s«its  the  •  send> 
or  'senna'  of  the  Burning  Bush."  The  Heb. 
term  (HtSC')  is,  by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many 

other  authors,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word, 
the  j  being  dropped;  and,  from  an  Arabic  MSS. 
dted  by  Celsius,  it  appears  that  the  Arabic  term 
also  comes  from  tlie  Egyptian,  the  true  Arabic  namt 
for  the  acacia  being  Karadh  {Hierob.  i.  p.  508). 

The  SUittdh  tree  of  Scripture  is  by  some  writers 
thought  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  Acacia 
Seyal,  though  perhaps  the  Acacia  Nihtica  and  A. 
Arahica  may  be  included  under  the  teim.  The 
A.  Sfyal  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  (M.  Bov^.  Voi/age  du  Caire  au 
Mont  SineA,  Ann.  de»  Scienc.  Nat.  1834,  i.,  sec. 
ser.  p.  166 ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  pp.  20,  69,  298). 
These  trees  are  more  common  in  Arabia  than  in 
Palestine,  though  ttiere  is  a  valley  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Wady  Seyit,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  few  acacia  trees  there.  The  Acada 
Seyal,  like  the  A.  arahica,  yields  the  well-known 
substance  called  gum  arabic  which  is  obtained  by 
incisions  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  ai  cient  Jews  weie  acquainted  with  its 
use.  From  the  tanglerl  thickets  into  which  the 
stem  of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  well  remark*  that 
hence  is  to  be  trace<i  the  use  of  the  plural  form  of 
the  Heb.  noun,  Shtttim,  the  .sing,  number  occurring 
but  once  only  in  the  Bible.*  Besides  the  Acacia 
Seyal,  there  is  another  spt>cies,  the  A,  tortiiis, 
common  on  Mt,  Sinai.  Although  noric  of  the 
above-nnmi^  trees  are  sufficiently  large  to  yield 
plants  10  cubits  long  by  1^  cubit  wide,  which  we 
aie  told  was  the  size  of  the  boards  that  formed  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xzxvi.  21),  yet  there  is  an  ai^da 
that  grows  near  Cairo,  viz.  the  A.  Strissa,  which 
would  supply  boai-ds  of  tlie  required  size.  There- is, 
however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  tiec  ever 
grew  in  the  p^nintula  of  Sinai.  .Aiut  tiiough  it 
would  be  unfair  to  diaw  any  conclusion  from  such 
negative  evidetice,  still  it  is  probable  that  **  tiM 
boards  "  ' D^CH^H)  were  su|>plied  by  one  of  the 
other  acada*.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to 
limit  Uie  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  \tTyi  {kcretk)  t* 
"  a  siitglt  plank."  In  Ez.  zzvii.  6  tlie  same  word, 
in  the  sini^nlar  naraber,  is  applied  in  a  collectiTt 
sen.'^e  to  "  titt  deck  "  of  a  ship  (comp.  our  **  o« 
board  ").    The  keresh  of  the  tabcnutdc,  therefim. 


pertahabU  wood.  wUle  that  wbich  h  bMUlly  imijiiart  to 
be  the  SM  4tm  (Jeocia  .ViUiea)  want*  b«*My  saA  iMl 
deears." 
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nny  denote  "  two  or  more  boards  joined  together,' 
which,  from  being  thus  united,  may  have  been 
apre«8ed  hj  a  singular  noun.  These  acacias,  which 
Are  for  the  most  part  tropical  plants,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tree  (Robinia  pseudo- 
acacia)  populai'ly  known  by  this  name  in  England, 
which  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  belongs  to 
a  ailfeient  genus  and  sub-order.  The  true  acacias, 
most  of  which  possess  hard  and  durable  wood 
(comp.  Pliny,  H.  N.  xiii.  19;  Joscphus,  Ant.  iii. 
6.  §1),  belong  to  the  oi-der  Legufmnosae,  sub-order 
Miinoseae.  [W.  H,] 

SHIT'TIM  (CB^n,  with  the  def.  article : 
Ttrnvfiv;  in  the  Prophets,  rh,  trxoiva:  Settim,  Abel- 
sitim).  The  pldce  of  Israel's  encampment  between 
the  coaquest  of  the  Transjordanic  highlands  and  the 
Jtassage  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxiii.  49,  xxr.  1 ;  Josh, 
ii.  1,  lii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  Its  full  name  apixsire  to 
be  given  in  the  tint  of  these  passages — Abel  has- 
Shittim — "  the  meadow,  or  moist  place,  of  the 
acacias."  It  was  "  in  the  Arboth-Moab,  by  Jordan- 
Jericho  : "  such  is  the  ancient  fomiula  repeated  over 
and  over  again  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  xxxi.  12, 
xxxiii.  48,  49).  That  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Ai-a- 
hfth  or  Joidan  Valley,  opposite  Jericho,  at  that  part 
A'  the  Arabah  which  belonged  to  and  bore  the  name 
•f  Moab,  where  the  streams  which  descend  from 
the  eastern  mountains  and  force  their  winding  way 
through  the  sandy  soil  -of  the  plain,  nourished  a  vast 
growth  of  the  Seyal,  Sunt,  and  Sidr  trees,  such  as 
is  nourished  by  the  strejims  of  the  VVady  Kelt  and 
the  Ain  Sult&n  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  in  the  shade  and  the  tropical  heat  of  these 
tcacia-groves  that  the  people  were  seduced  to  the 
licentious  rites  of  Baal-Peor  by  the  Midianites;  but 
it  was  from  the  same  spot  that  Mt)ses  sent  forth 
the  army,  under  the  fierce  Phinehas,  which  worked 
so  fearful  a  retribution  for  that  licence  (xxxi.  1-12). 
It  was  from  the  camp  at  Shittim  that  Joshua  sent 
out  the  spies  acix>ss  the  river  to  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  1). 

The  Nachal-Shittim,  or  Wady-Siint,  as  it  would 
now  be  called,  of  Joel  (iii.  18),  can  hardly  be  the 
same  spot  as  that  descril)ed  above,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  a  clue  to  its  position.  [G.] 

Sm'ZA  («rC^:  2aiC<£;  Alex.  'Z^i:  Sua). 
A  lieubenite,  father  of  Adioa,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  yl  Chr.  xi.  42 j. 

SHO'A  (yte' :  Soue ;  Alex.  2ou5 :  tyranni). 
A  proper  name  which  ocoui's  only  in  Ez.  xxiii.  23, 
in  connexion  with  Pekod  and  Koa.  The  three  apfia- 
reutly  designate  districts  of  Asspna  with  which 
the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  had  been  intimately 
connected,  and  which  were  to  be  arrayed  against  it 
for  punishment.  The  Peshlto-Syriac  has  Lid,  that 
is  Lydia ;  while  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott 
has  Sut,  and  L6d  occupies  the  place  of  Koa.  Kashi 
remarks  on  the  three  words,  "  The  interpreters  say 
tjvat  they  signify  officers,  princes,  and  rulers."  This 
rendering  must  Live  been  traditional  at  the  time  of 
Aquila  {iniffKiirrris  Kal  rvpavvos  Koi  KoptHpaios) 
fcnd  Jerome  (nobiles  tyranni  et  principes).  Gese- 
nius  [Tlics.  p.  1208a)  maintains  that  the  context 
requires  the  woids  to  be  taken  as  appellatives,  and 
not  as  proper  names;  and  Fiirst,  on  the  same 
ground,  maintains  the  contrary  (Handwb.  s.  v. 
y*p).  Those  who  take  Shoa  as  an  appellative  refer 
to  the  usag»  of  the  word  in  Job  xixiv.  19  (A.  V. 
"rich")  and  is.  sxxii.  5  (A.  V.  "  bountiful"), 
where  it  signifies  rich,  liberal,  and  stands  in  the 
kilter  p&»age  in  parallelism  with  V^Z,  nddib,  by 
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which  Kimchi  explains  it,  and  wkicb  ia  elscwhen 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  prince"  (ProT.  xrii.  7)  and 
"noble"  (Prov.  viii.  16).  But  a  consideiation  c; 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  where  th« 
captains  and  rulei-s  of  the  Assyrians  are  distinctly 
mentioned,  and  the  fondness  which  Ezekiel  else- 
where shows  for  playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper 
names  (as  in  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5),  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  this  case  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are 
proper  names  also ;  but  nothing  further  can  be 
said.  1'he  only  name  which  has  been  found  at  all 
resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town  in  Assyria  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  "  Sue  in  rupibus,"  near  Gangamela, 
and  west  of  the  Orontes  mountain  chain.  Bochart 
{Pkaleg,  iv.  9)  derives  Sue  from  the  Chaldee  HV^^t 
shu'd,  a  rock.  [W.  A.  W.] 

8HO'BAB(33'lB':  2a>/3<£j9;  Alex.  2a.3a5dy  in 
Sam. :  Sobab).  1.  .^on  of  David  by  Bathsheba  (2 
Sam.  V.  14;  1  Chr.  iii.  .5,  xiv.  4). 

2.  {'iovPdfi;  Alex.  Iw^afi).  Apparently  the 
son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Azubah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  18).     But  the  piu^sage  is  corrupt. 

SHO'BACH  C^niB' :  IuQolk  ;  Alex.  XaBix, 
2  Sam.  X.  16:  Sobach).  The  general  of  Hailarezer 
king  of  the  Syrians  of  Zohi,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  army  which  was  summoned  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  against  the  Hebrews,  after  the  detieat  of 
the  combinal  forces  of  Syria  and  the  Ammonites 
before  the  gates  of  Rabbah.  He  was  met  by  David 
in  person,  who  crossed  the  Jordan  and  attacked  hira 
at  Helam.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Syrians.  Shol)ach  was  wounded,  and  died 
on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x.  15-18).  In  1  Chr.  xix. 
16,  18  he  is  called  Shophach,  and  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  6,  §3)  ^dfieKos. 

SHOBA'I  Cnb':  Sw^dt,  2aPl;  Alex.  2o)3a*1 
in  Neh. :  Sohai,  Sobai).  The  children  of  Shohai 
were  a  family  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Temple, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh. 
vii.  45).     Called  Sami  in  1  Esdr.  v.  28. 

SHO'BAL('?n'lE:':  l,o,Bd\:  Sobal).  1.  The 
second  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20 ; 
I  Chr.  i.  38),  and  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  or  phylarch* 
of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29).  [E.  S.  P.] 

2;  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur,  and  founder  or 
prince  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52). 

3.  (XovfidX.)  In  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  2,  Shobal  appears 
with  Hur  among  the  sons  of  Judah,  and  as  the 
father  of  Reaiah.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  the 
prea^ling,  in  which  case  Reaiah  may  be  identical 
with  Haroeh,  the  two  names  in  Hebrew  being  not 
very  unlike. 

SHO'BEK  (pa^B' :  2e*j3^»c:  Sobec).  Oneofth« 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

SHO'BI  ('nb* :  Oiiftrfil ;  Alex.  ObevPfl :  6obi). 
Son  of  Nahash  of  Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
^2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet 
David  at  Mahanaim  on  his  flight  from  Absalom, 
and  to  offer  him  the  hospitality  of  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  chief,  for  he  was  the  son  of  David's  old 
friend  Nahash,  and  the  bond  between  thera  wag 
strong  enough  to  survive  on  the  one  hand  the 
inbults  of  Hanun,  and  on  the  other  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  Rabbah.  Josephus  calls  him  Siphar 
{Ant.  vii.  9,  §8),  "  thief  fiuvdarrfs)  of  the  ^  m' 
monito  country." 
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fJHOOO  oaVg*:  Ti)y  2o(tx«fl;  and  »  Alei. ; 
Scjfto),  2  Chr.  xi.  7.  A  variation  of  the  name 
icccii,  tuineoew«rily  increased  in  the  A.  V.  by  the 
Hibstitutiou  o(Sh  for  the  5  of  the  original. 

BHO'CHO  (biB* :  tV  :iu>xi:  Socho),  2  Chr. 
«viii.  18.  One  of  the  four  varieties  of  the  name 
SOCOH.  In  this  case  also  the  discrepanci'SS  in  the 
A.  V.  are  nee<ilessly  multiplied  by  Sh  being  substi- 
tuted for  S  and  ch  for  c  of  the  original. 

SHOCUOH  nbib:  2o»fx««;  Alex.  oKxct 
and  aoKX*»:  .SoccAoj,  1  Sam.  ivii.  1.  This,  like 
Shocho,  .Sochoh,  and  Siiocx),  is  an  incorrect  vari- 
ation of  the  name  Soc»H. 

8H0HAM  (nnb':  'Iffoi/M;  Alex.  'Ifftroi/*: 
Si><i»'j).  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  27). 

SHOE.     [Sanpal.] 

SIIO'MER  CIDiCT:  iw/Ji-hp:  Somer).  1.  A 
niiiii  of  tlie  tiibe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  32),  who  is 
also  called  Shamer  (ver.  H4). 

2.  The  father  of  Jehozabad,  who  slew  King  Joash 
(2  K.  xii.  21 ) :  in  the  parallel  pasaage  in  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
-ti,  the  name  is  converted  into  the  feminine  form 
Sliimrith,  who  is  further  described  as  a  Moabitess. 
This  variation  mny  have  originated  in  the  dubious 
gender  of  the  pi-eceding  name  .Shiroeath,  which  is 
also  made  feminine  by  the  Chronicler.     [W.  L.  B.] 

8H0'PHACH("!IBrJ':  2<i»<>.«{»;  Alex.2u<pdx' 
2e*(3e(x  :  Sophach).  SiiOBACH,  the  general  of  Ha- 
d;ire/er  (1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18). 

SHO'PHAX  qsiK';  Samar.  D'De>:  r^v  2o- 
<pip :  SopKan).  One  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the 
east  of  Joi-dan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and 
i-ehiiiit  by  the  tribe  of  <iad  (Num.  xixii.  35).  It 
is  probably  an  atfix  to  the  second  Atroth,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  foi°roer  one,  not  an  independent 
place.  No  name  lesembling  it  has  yet  been  met 
with  in  that  locality.  [G.] 

SHOSHAN'NIM.  "  To  the  chief  musician 
u(Min  Shoshiinnim"  is  a  musical  direction  to  the 
lesider  of  tlie  Temple-choir  which  occurs  in  Pss. 
xlv.,  Ixix.,  and  most  probably  indicates  the  melody 
"atler"  or  "  in  the  manner  of"  (?y,  'al,  A.  V. 
"  upon  ")  which  the  Psalms  were  to  be  sung.  As 
••  .Sboshannim  "  literally  signiries  "  lilies,"  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes  lily-shaped 
instruments  of  music  (.Simouis,  Lex.  s,  v.),  perhaps 
cymbals,  and  this  view  appears  to  be  adopted  by 
I'e  Wfctte  [Die  Pmilmen,  p.  34).  Hengstenberg 
gives  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpretation,  as  indi- 
cating "  the  subject  or  subjects  treated,  as  lilin 
tigunitively  for  bride  in  xW. ;  the  delightful  con- 
soLitions  and  deliverances  experienced  in  Ixix.,  etc" 
(iMvidson,  /tUrod.  ii.  246);  which  Dr.  Davidson 
voiy  truly  chaiacteriaes  as  "  a  most  improbable 
fnixLj."  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  in  both 
Psiilms  irrip  rcif  i\KoitD0ritrofx»ymi^  and  pro  iia 
i/u«  iinmutahuntur  respectively,  reading  apparently 
D'3L*'P  bv  for  D'3^1?  hv.  Ben  Zeb  {Otaar 
HiislisJiDT.  s.  v.)  i-egfinis  it  as  an  instrument  of 
p8Alino<ly,  and  Junius  and  Tremellius,  atler  Kitnchi 
i'Wider  It  '•  hexjichoitia,"  an  instrument  with  six 
ftriugk,  referring  it  to  the  it>ot  s/tith,  "  six,"  and 
this  IS  nppiovcd  by  Kichhoru  in  his  edition  of 
Siinoiiis.  [W.  A.  W.l 

8H0SHAN  NIM-E'DUTH.  In  the  titJe  of 
?k.  Ixxx.  is  (bund  the  direction  "  to  the  chief  mu- 
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tficMn  upon  Sboshannim-eduth "  (TM^V  D*3B^X 
which  appears,  according  to  the  most  probable  con 
JKture,  to  denote  the  melody  or  air  "  atler  "  oi 
"  in  the  manner  of"  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be 
sung.  As  the  words  now  stand  they  signify  "  lilies, 
a  testimony,"  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  large 
distinctive  accent.  In  themselves  they  have  no 
meaning  in  the  present  text,  and  must  therefore  be 
regaixled  as  probably  a  fragment  of  the  beginning 
of  an  older  Psalm  with  which  the  choir  were 
familiar.  Ewald  gives  what  he  considers  the 
original  meaning — "  '  lilies,'  that  is,  pui«,  innocent 
b  'the  I^w ;'"  but  the  woitls  will  not  bear  ihis 
interpretation,  nor  is  it  possible  in  their  present 
position  to  assign  to  them  any  intelligible  sen»e. 
For  the  conjectui-es  of  those  who  regard  the  woi-ds 
as  the  names  of  musical  instruments,  see  the  articles 

SHOSHANNIM,  SnUSHAN-KDCTH.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHU'A  (yi^ :  2ova :  Site).  A  Canaanite  of 
Adullam,  fatherof  Judah's  wife  CI  Chr.  ii.  3),  who 
was  hence  called  BathShua.  In  the  LXX.  of  Gen. 
XMviii.  2,  Shua  is  wrongly  made  to  be  the  name  of 
the  daughter.     [BATH-ancA.] 

SHU'AH  (me* :  l«ie.  Suit ;  Akx.  :Utvt:  Sue). 
1.  Son  of  Abraham  by  KetuiTih  (Gen.  xxv.  2  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32). 

2.  (nmE':  'Affxi:  Sua.)  Properly  "Shuchah." 
The  name  Shuah  occurs  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah  as  that  of  the  brother  of  Chelub  (X  Chr.  iv. 
11).  For  "Chelub the  brother  ofShuah,'^  the  LXX. 
read  "  Caleb  the  fether  of  Achsah."  In  ten  of 
Kennicott's  and  De  liossi's  MSS.  Shuah  is  made  the 
son  of  Chelub. 

3.  (WB' :  aaM( :  Sue).  The  father  of  Judah's 
wife,  the  Canaanitess  (Goi.  xxrviii.  2,  12^;  al>o 
called  Shoa  in  the  A.  V.  The  LX.X.  make  Shuan 
the  name  of  the  woman  in  both  instances. 

SHir'ALC^y^B*:  iovXi;  Alex.loi/oA:  SuaT,. 
Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  36V 
8HU'AL,  THE  LAND  OF  {bvW  pN:  yv 

itfydK ;  Alex,  is  lost :  terra  Sital).  A  distinct 
nameil  only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17,  to  denote  the  dii-ec- 
tion  taken  by  one  of  the  thi-ee  paities  of  marauders 
who  issued  from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash. 
Its  connexion  with  Ophiah  (probably  Taii/ibeh)  and 
the  direction  of  the  two  other  routes  named  in  the 
passage  make  it  pretty  ceitaiu  that  the  land  ot 
Shual  Uj  north  of  Michmash.  If  therefoie  it  be 
identical  with  the  "land  of  Shalim"  (1  S<un.  ix. 
4) — as  is  not  impossible — we  obtain  the  first  and 
only  clue  yet  obtained  to  .^ul's  journey  in  quest  o* 
the  asses.  The  name  Sftual  has  not  yet  been  idea 
tified  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taiyibeh  or  elsewhen 
It  may  hare  originated  in  the  Hebrew  signilicnt « 
of  the  word — "jackal ;"  in  which  case  it  would  V 
appropriate  enough  to  the  wild  desolate  region  cm. 
of  Taiyibeh  ;  a  region  containing  a  valley  or  ravine 
at  no  great  distance  from  TaiyibeU  which  bore  and 
perhaps  still  beais  the  name  of  "  Hyaenas."  JTZb- 
IK>IM,  V'allkt  or.]  Others  (as  Thenius,  in  Esttu 
Handb.)  derive  the  name  from  a  diflerent  root,  hdH 
interpret  it  as  •*  hollow  Und."  [t;.] 

8HU'BAEL  (^Kll^:   S«a«i^ ;  Ales.  Xm 

8«^X :  Suball).     I.  SiiKBt'KL  tlie  son  of  Gcrsboit 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  20). 
2.  (3U«/Ma.)    Shkbuel  the  son  of  Henai 
I  the  miDstrtl  ( 1  Chr.  xrr.  30). 
>  4  U 
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BUU'IIAM  (Dn-IK':  2afi*-,  Alex.  Jo/i.to^ : 
Stiham).  Son  of  Lhin,  and  ancestor  of  the  Siiu- 
HAMiTES  (Num.  xxvi.  42).  ]n  Gen.  xlri.  23  he 
13  called  HuSHiU. 

SHU'HAMITES,  THE  (^OmtTri:  6  ^ofxtl; 
A\e\.  2a^f  i8r)/,  'Xa/xd :  Suhamitae,  Snamitae). 
The  descendants  of  Shuham,  or  Hushim,  the  son  of 
Dan  (Num.  xxvi.  42,  43).  In  the  census  taken  iu 
the  plains  of  Moab  they  numbered  4460. 

SHU'HITE  (»mi^:  -ioLvxiis:  SiUiites).  This 
ethnic  appellative  "  Shuhite  "  is  frequent  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  but  only  as  the  epithet  of  one  jjei^son,  Bi'.Jad 
The  local  indications  of  the  Book  of  Job  point  to  a 
region  on  the  western  side  of  Chaldaea,  bordering  on 
Arabia;  and  exactly  in  this  locality,  above  Hit  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the 
Assyrian  insc:riptions,  the  Tstikhi,  a  powerful  people. 
It  is  jirobable  that  these  were  the  Shuhites,  and  that, 
having  been  conquered  by  the  Babylonian  kings, 
they  were  counted  by  Ezekiel  among  the  tiibes  of 
the  Chaldaeans.  Having  lost  their  independence, 
they  ceased  to  be  noticed  ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  from 
them  that  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  immedi- 
ately above  Babylonia  came  to  be  designated  as 
Sohene,  a  term  applied  to  it  in  the  Peutingerian 
Tables.  The  Shuhites  appear  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  by  Ketui-ah.    [Shu  AH,  1.]  [G.  R.] 

SHU'LAMITE,  THE  (n^sJj-IB'n,  «.  e.  the 
Shulammite:  ri  Xovfjiavf7ris;  Alex.  ^  XovXafuns: 
Siilamitis  and  Sunamitis).  One  of  the  personages  in 
the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song,  who,  although  named 
only  in  one  passage  (vi.  13),  is,  according  to  some 
interpretei's,  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  chaiae- 
tei-s.  The  name— after  the  analogy  of  Shunammite 
—denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place  called 
Shulem.  The  only  place  bearing  that  name,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  is  Shunem  itself,  which, 
as  far  back  as  the  4th  century,  was  so  called  (Euse- 
bius,  quoted  under  Shu.nem).  In  fact  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  two  wei-e  identical. 
Si.nce,  then,  Shulammite  and  Shunammite  are  equi- 
valent, there  is  nothing  surely  extravagant  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Shunammite  who  was  the  object  of 
Solomon's  passion  wjis  Abishag, — the  most  lovely 
girl  of  hei'  day,  and  at  the  time  of  David's  death 
one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  at  the  court  or 
Jeriisjtlem.  This  would  be  equally  appropriate, 
whether  Solomon  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
Song,  or  it  weie  written  by  another  person  whose 
object  was  to  pei-sonate  him  accurately.  For  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  cii'cumst;uices  of  Solo- 
mon's accession,  see  Solomon.  [^0 

SHU'MATHITES,  THE  ("•nOB'n,  i.  e.  the 
Shunia'hite:  'HffafiaBfin :  Semathei  .  One  of  the 
four  families  who  sprang  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr. 
ii.  53).  They  probably  colonised  a  village  named 
Shumah  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood.  But 
no  t'nce  of  such  a  name  has  been  discovered.    [G.  J 

SHU'NAMMITE,THE(n'»31B'n*:  ^  2t»- 
pM¥ttTLi  ;  Alex.  'S.ovfi.avnis :  Sunamitis),  i.  e.  the 
native  of  Shunem,  as  is  plain  from  2  K.  iv.  1.  It 
is  applied  to  two  persons  : — Abishag,  the  nurse  of 
King  David  (1  K.  i.  ^3,  15,  ii.  17,  21,  22),  and  the 
nameless  hostess  of  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25,  361. 

The   modem    representative    of  Shunem    beiBg 

•  Id  1  K.  ii.  21.  22,  the  shorter  form  of  n'MtTn 

fe  UBC<1 

^  I'bt!  A.  V.  is  here  incorrect  in  omitting  the  definite 

article. 
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Solcm,  some  hftve  s'iggec!t«d  (i\a  Gtseniux,  Tf,^ 
1S79  6),  or  positively  affintjed  (at  larsi,  fftjndi'h 
ii.  422),  that  Shunaremitc  is  ider.tital  r'ith  Shu- 
lammite (Cant.  vi.  13).  Of  this  all  that  c^n  b« 
said  is,  that  though  highly  probable,  it  is  not  abso* 
lutely  certain.  [G.l 

6HU'NEM(D34Er«:  loway':  Sunem,  Sunam) 
One  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  18).  It  occurs  in  the  list  between 
Chesulloth  and  Haphraim.  It  is  mentioned  on 
two  occasions.  First  as  the  place  of  the  Fhili.".- 
tines'  first  encampment  before  tne  battle  of  Gilboa 
( 1  Sam.  xxviii.  4).  Here  it  occurs  in  connexion  with 
Mount  Gilboa  and  En-dor,  and  also  probably  wita 
Jezreel  (xxix.  1).  Secondly,  36  the  scene  of  Elis  .a's 
intercourse  with  the  Shunammite  woman  and  her 
son  (2  K.  iv.  8).  Here  it  is  connected  with  adja<  ?nt 
corn-fields,  and,  more  remotely,  with  Mount  Can  lel. 
It  was  besides  the  native  place  of  Abishag,  tbt  at- 
tendant on  King  David  (1  K.  i.  3),  and  possibly  the 
heroine  of  the  poem  or  drama  of  "  Solomon's  Soi  g." 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.')  it  is  mentit  ned 
twice :  under  'Xovfi-fifi  and  "  Sunem,"  as  5  miler 
south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Sulem: 
and,  under  "  Sonam,"  as  a  village  in  Acrabattine 
in  the  territory  of  Sebaste  called  Sanim.  The  latte' 
of  these  two  identifications  probably  refei-s  to  Sanur 
a  well-known  fortress  some  7  miles  from  Sebastiyei* 
and  4  from  Arrabeh — a  spot  completely  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  associations  which  connect  themselves 
with  Shunem.  The  other  has  moi-e  in  its  favour, 
since — except  for  the  distance  from  Mount  Tabor, 
which  is  neai'er  8  Roman  miles  than  5 — it  agi'ees 
with  the  position  of  the  present  Solam,  a  village 
on  the  S.W.  flank  of  Jebel  Duhy  (the  so-called 
"  Little  Hermon"),  3  miles  N.  of  Jezreel,  5  from 
Gilboa  {J.  Fnkua),  full  in  view  of  the  sacred  spot 
on  Mount  Cannel,  and  situate"!  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  coin-fields  in  the  world. 

It  is  named,  as  Salem,  by  the  Jewish  traveller 
hap-Parchi  (Asher's  Bcnjumin,  ii.  431).  It  had 
then  its  spring,  without  which  the  Philistines  would 
certainly  not  have  chosen  it  for  tlieir  encampment. 
Now,  according  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson  (ii 
324),  the  spring  of  the  village  is  but  a  poor  one. 

The  change  of  the  n  in  the  .mcient  name  to  /  in  the 
modem  one,  is  the  revei-se  of  that  which  has  taken 
place  iu  Zerin  (Jezreel)  and  Beitin  (Bethel).     [G.j 

SHU'NI  (^JIK^:  ■S.avvl%,-iovvi;  Alex.  JauWj in 
Gen. :  Sunt).  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Shunites  (Gen.  xlvi.  Itj;  Num.  xxvi.  15). 

SHU'NITES, THE  ("J-ltrn:  d  iovvl:  Sunitae). 
Descendants  of  Shuni  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  1 5). 

SHUPHAM.     [SuuppiM.] 

SHU'PHAMITES,  THE  CpQilE^n :  6  3» 
^avl :  Snphamitae).  The  descendants  of  Shuphaw 
or  Shephupham,  the  Bepjamite  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 

SHUP'PIM  (DSK*,  D'BB':  %air<^iv;  Alex. 
^(pfifi,  ^«p<p(lfi :  Sepham,  Saphan).  In  the  genivi- 
logy  of  Benjamin  "  Shuppim  and  Huppim,  the 
children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  Ii 
is  the  same  as  Iri  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, so  that  Shuppim  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Benjamin.     In  Num.  xxvi.  39,  he  and  his  brother 


«  Perhaps  con  tract/3d  from  D^J-IK*  (Gesenius,  Thet.1?1»li,) 
'  It  is  ghttn  differently  en  each   occurrence  in  eait 
of  the  two  great  Codices;— Vat.  (Mai),  Sovcaf,  St;|iai, 
^ovfxaVf  Alex.,  Sovfofi,  Viuia/jiaVf  Sua^oM* 
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•re  called  Shiipluin,  and  Hupham,  »vtiii«;  lo  1  tin . 
viii.  5  they  appear  as  Shephuphau  and  Hiirani, 
Koiis  of  Ikk,  and  in  Hen.  xlvi.  21  as  Muppim  and 
Hiippim,  SODS  of  Benjamin.  To  avoid  the  difficulty 
at'  Biipposiiig  that  Benjamin  had  a  great-gi-andson 
at  the  time  ht  went  down  to  Egypt,  Lord  A,  Hervey 
conjectures  that  Shuppim  or  ^hephuph«n  was  a 
ion  of  Benjamin,  whose  £tmily  was  reckoned  with 
that  of  Ir  or  Iri.     [MupplM.] 

SHUR  ("Wtr :  2oi5p,  rtKmfi^ovp  :  Siir),  a  place 
;  .>t  without  tlie  ea.-itern  border  of  Kgypt.  Its  name, 
h'  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  signifies  "  a  wall,"  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  Shemitic  origin  from 
the  position  of  the  place.  The  LXX.  seems  to  have 
thus  interpreted  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ob- 
-.  lire  rendering  of  1  Sam.  ixvii.  8,  whei-e  it  must 
be  i-emarked  the  exti-aordinary  foim  r(\afi\f>ovp  is 
found.  Thi.s  word  is  evidently  a  transciiptiou  of 
the  woitls  TTAV  .  .  .  D7iyp,  the  fonner,  save 
the  initial  paiticle,  not  being  translated. 

Shnr  is  first  mentioned  In  the  narrative  of  Hagar's 
flight  from  Sai-ah.  Abraham  was  then  in  southem- 
most  Palestine,  and  when  Hagar  Hed  she  was  found 
by  an  angel  **  by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur  " 
(<ien.  xvi.  7).  Probably  she  was  endeavouring  to 
i-eturn  to  Egypt,  the  countty  of  her  bii-th — she  may 
not  have  been  a  pure  Egyptian — and  had  reached  a 
well  in  the  inland  cai-avan  route.  Abraham  atler- 
wards  "  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  so- 
journed in  Gei-ar"  (xx.  1).  From  this  it  would 
-'■••m  either  tliat  Shur  lay  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
I'iiiiistines  of  Gerar,  or  that  this  pastoral  tribe 
wandered  in  a  region  extending  from  K'ailesh  to 
.^hur.  [Gkrar.]  In  neither  case  can  we  ascertain 
the  position  of  Shur.  The  first  clear  indication  of 
this  occurs  in  the  account  of  Ishinael's  p<«teritr> 
"  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that 
[is]  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  towai-d  Assyria" 
(xxv.  18).  With  this  should  be  compared  the  men- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  Amalekite  territory,  given 
111  this  passage,  "  And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites 
liom  Havilah  [until]  thou  comcst  to  Shur,  that  [is] 
over  against  Egypt  '  (1  Sain.  xv.  7).  It  is  also 
iniportiuit  to  notice  that  the  Geshuiites,  Gezntes, 
and  Amalekites,  whom  David  smote,  are  described 
as  "  from  an  ancient  period  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  as  thou  comest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (xxvii.  8).  The  Wilderness  of  Shur 
was  entered  by  tJie  Israelites  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  22,  23).  It  was  also  called 
the  Wildemens  of  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  The 
first  passage  presents  one  diHiculty,  u|)on  which  the 
I.X.X.  and  Vulg.  throw  no  light,  in  the  mention  of 
Assyiia.  If,  howevej-,  we  compare  it  with  later 
places,  we  tiiid  rTHtTN  n3N'3  here,  remarkably 
like  njiV  ^Kia  in'  1  Siun.  xxvii.  8,  and  "rtj?  TjK^S 
in  XV.  7,  as  though  the  same  phi-ase  had  been  ori- 
ginally found  in  the  first  as  a  gloss,  but  it  may 
liave  1*011  there  transposed,  and  have  originally  fol- 
lowetl  the  mention  of  Rivilah.  In  the  notices  of 
''••■   ■  '     -ind  Ishmaelite  region,  in  which  the 

1  ■  i  the  former,  there  can  l<e  no  question 

lii:i!  -  .,  uoitlieiTi  .^ral>ia  is  intended,  stretciiing 
from  the  Uihmus  of  Suex  towanls  and  probably  to 
the  Persian  (iiilf.  The  njune  of  the  wilderness  may 
perhafH  indicate  a  somewhat  southern  position. 
Shur  may  thus  have  been  a  foi-titied  town  east  of 
thi  ancient  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  hands 


*^  Not  only  were  the  pataes  dlfflcnlt,  but  tber  wen  la 
t>\«'  r>0M*«sieB  of  seml-indepentK^t  tribes,  who  levtad  s 
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of  the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philis.inec,  uol 
of  the  Egvptians.  From  its  b-.iug  spoken  of  La  s 
limit,  it  was  probably  the  last  Arabian  town  before 
entering  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  hava 
not  been  fouud  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  quev 
tion.  The  SHARA  or  SHALA  mentioned  in  them 
is  an  imjKu-tant  (tountiy,  perhaps  Syria.    [K.  S,  P.] 

SflUSHAN  ipW:  iovffa:  Susa)  is  sa-d  to 
have  received  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the 
lily  (Shushan  or  Shushanoh)  in  its  neighbourhood 
(Athen.  xii.  513).  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  in  the  whole  East,  and  requii^es  to 
be  described  at  some  length. 

1 .  History. — Susa  was  originally  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by  the 
cla.ssical  writers,  sometimes  Cissia  {Kitraia),  some- 
times Susis  or  Susiana.  [Elam.]  Its  foundation 
is  thought  to  date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Chedor- 
laomer,  as  the  remains  found  on  the  site  have  often 
a  character  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  first  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yel 
found  is  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshuf-bani-pal,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Esai-Haddon,  who  states  that 
he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a  ground-plan  of  it 
upon  his  sculptures  (I^yai-d,  Nin.  and  Bab.  pp 
4.52,  453).  The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
B.C.  660.  We  next  find  Susa  in  the  possession  of 
the  Babylonians,  to  whom  Elam  had  piobably 
passed  at  the  division  of  the  As.syriiui  empire  made 
by  Cyaxares  and  Nabojwiassar.  In  the  last  year 
of"  Belshazzar  (B.C.  538j,  Daniel,  while  still  a  Baby- 
lonian subject,  is  there  on  the  king's  business,  and 
"  at  Shushan  in  the  palai'e  "  sees  his  famous  vision 
of  the  ram  and  he-goat  (Dan.  viii.  2).  The  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  transfeireil  Susa  to  the 
Pei-sian  dominion  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Acliaemeuian  princes  determined  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  their  whole  ein|>iie,  and  the  chief  place 
of  their  own  residence.  According  to  some  wiiters 
(Xen.  Cip-op.  viii.  6,  §22 ;  SU-ab.  xv.  3,  §2),  the 
change  was  made  by  Cyrus ;  accoixling  to  others 
(Ctes.  A'.rc.  Pert.  §9;  Herod,  iii.  30,  65,  70),  it 
had  at  any  rate  taken  place  before  the  death  of 
Cambyses ;  but,  accoixiing  to  the  evidence  of  the 
place  itself  and  of  the  other  Achaenienian  monu- 
ments, it  would  seem  most  pi-obable  that  the  trans- 
fer was  really  the  work  of  Daiius  Hvstaspis,  who 
is  found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  siud,  a.  N.  vi.  27) 
the  founder  of  the  gi'eat  palace  therc-^the  building 
so  gi-aphically  described  in  the  book  of  Esther 
(i.  5,  6).  The  i°easons  which  induced  the  change 
are  tolerably  apimrent.  After  the  conquest  of 
iiabylonia  and  Egypt,  the  western  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  become  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  the  Court  could  no  lunger  be  conveniently  fixed 
east  of  Zagros,  either  at  EclMiana  (Hamudan)  or 
at  Paaargadiie  {Munjaiib),  which  were  cut  of!"  fiom 
the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  the  difficulty  u(  the 
pasiiw  for  fully  one  half  of  the  year.*  It  was  neces- 
saiy  to  find  a  capital  west  of  the  mountains,  and 
here  Babylon  and  Susn  presented  themselves,  each 
with  its  peculiar  advantages.  Itarius  probably  pie- 
terred  Susa,  first,  on  aorcuut  of  its  vicinity  lo 
Persia  (Sti-ab.  xv.  3,  §2);  secondly,  because  it  was 
cooler  than  Babylon,  being  neaier  the  mountain- 
chain;  and  thirdly,  becasse  of, the  exiellence  of  the 
wat«r  thei«  {Qtograph.  Jottm.  ix.  70;,  Susa  oc- 
cordingly  beouna  the  metropolis  of  Perria,  and  ii 
recognisej  «s  such  by  Aeschylus  ( I'ers.  1 6, 1 24,  Su:), 


toil  on  all  psMengrrs.  even  tbe  Pmtaa  kinci  JieiiMclTM 
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Herodotu*  (t.  25,  49.  kc),  Ctesia*  {Pers.  Exe. 
paasim),  Strabo  (xv.  3,  §2),  and  almost  all  the  best 
wHtere.  The  Court  must  have  resided  there  dunng 
rhe  gr«ter  part  of  the  year,  only  quitting  it  regu- 
laily  for  Ecbatana  or  Pei-sepolis  in  the  height  of 
summer,  and  perhaps  sometimes  leaving  it  for 
Babylon  in  the  depth  of  winter  (see  Rawlinson's 
Herodotru,  iii.  256).  Susa  retained  its  pi-e-eminence 
to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  when 
Alexander  found  there  above  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling, and  all  the  regalia  of  the  Great  Kiug  (Ariian, 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  16).  Atler  this  it  declined.  The 
preference  of  Alexander  for  Babylon  caused  the 
neglect  of  Susa  bjr  his  sucoessoi-s,  none  of  whom 
ever  made  it  their  capital  city.  We  hear  of  it  once 
only  in  their  wars,  when  it  falls  into  the  power 
of  Antigonus  (B.C.  315),  who  obtains  treasure  there 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  our 
money  (Diod.  Sic.  xix.  48,  §7).  Nearly  a  century 
later  (B.C.  221)  Susa  was  attacked  by  Molo  in  his 
rebellion  against  Antiochus  the  Gi-eat ;  he  took 
the  town,  but  failed  m  his  attempt  upon  the  citadel 
^Polyb.  V.  48,  §14).  We  hear  of  it  again  at  the 
time  of  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  when  it  was 
bravely  defended  by  Hoiinuzan  (Loftus,  Chaldaea 
and  Suaiana,  p.  344). 

2.  Position,  4'C. — A  good  deal  of  uncei-tainty  has 
existed  concerning  the  position  of  Susa.  While  most 
historians  and  comparative  geographers  have  in- 
clined to  identify  it  with  the  modem  Siis  or  Shusn, 
which  is  in  lat.  32^  10',  long.  48°  26'  E.  from 
Greenwich,  between  the  Shapur  and  the  river  of 
Dizful,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  to  main- 
tain the  rival  claims  of  Shuster,  which  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuran,  more  than  half  a 
degiee  further  to  the  eastward.  A  third  candidate 
for  the  honour  has  even  been  stalled,  and  it  Lis 
been  maintained  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity 
that  Susan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  stream, 
50  or  60  miles  above  Shuster,  is,  if  not  the  Susa 
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of  tbs  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  any  rate  the  Shu  Jun 
ol'Scnptui^  {Geogr.  Journ.  ix.  85).  But  a  cueful 
examination  of  theie  seveial  spots  has  finally  caused 
a  geneiul  acquiescence  in  the  beliisf  that  Sua  •ilcn* 
is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  representing  at  once  the 
Scriptural  Shushan  and  the  Susa  of  the  clawiciil 
writers  (see  Loftus,  Chaldaea  and  Susiam,  p.  338 ; 
Smith,  Dictionary  of  Oeographtj,  sub  voc. ;  Kair- 
linson,  Herodotus,  iii.  254).  The  diHUculties  causcc 
by  the  seemingly  confused  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers,  of  whom  some  place  Susa  on  the  Choaspcc 
(Herod,  v.  49,  52  ;  Strab.  xv.  3,  §4  ;  Q.  Curt.  v. 
2),  some  on  the  Eulaeus  (Arr.  Exp.  Al.  vii.  7  ; 
Ptol.  vi.  3 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  27),  have  been  removed 
by  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground,  from  which  it 
appeai-s  that  the  Choaspes  {Kerkhah)  originally 
bifurcated  at  Pat  Pal,  20  miles  above  Susa,  the 
right  arm  keeping  its  present  course,  while  the  let'l 
Howed  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sus,  and,  absorbing 
the  Shapur  about  1 2  miles  below  the  ruins,  floweil 
on  somewhat  east  of  south,  and  joined  the  Karnn 
(Pasitigris)  at  Ahwaz.  The  left  branch  of  the 
Choaspes  was  sometimes  called  by  that  name,  but 
more  properly  bore  the  appellation  of  Eulaeu» 
(Ulai  of  Daniel).  Susa  thus  lay  between  the  two 
streams  of  the  Eulaeus  and  tlie  Shapur,  the  lattei 
of  which,  being  probably  joined  to  the  Eulaeus  by 
canals,  was  i-eckoned  a  part  of  it ;  and  hence  Pliny 
said  that  the  Eulaeus  surrounded  the  citadel  ol 
Susa  {I.  8.  c).  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
east  and  west  of  the  city  were  two  other  streams — 
the  Coprates  or  river  of  Dizful.  and  the  right  ami 
of  the  Choa-ipes  (the  modern  Kerkhah).  Thus  the 
countiy  about  Susa  was  most  abundantly  watered  ; 
and  hence  the  luxuriance  and  fertility  remarked 
alike  by  ancient  and  modem  authors  (Athen.  xii. 
513;  Geograph.  Journ.  ix.  71).  The  Kerkhah 
water  was  moreover  regarded  as  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence ;  it  was  the  only  water  drunk  by  the  Great 
King,  and  was  always  carried  with   him  on   his 
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ipniiwjs  and  fo.-eign  expeditions  (HeitxL  i.  186 ; 
rijt.  Ja  Exii.  i.  fOl,  D;  Athen.  Deipn.  ii.  J  71, 
tie).  Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  celebrated  for 
likrhtoess  and  puritj,  and  the  natives  prize  it  above 
it  of  almost  all  oti>er  streaim  {Qeogr.  Joum.  iz. 
.  ',  89). 

i.  General  Descnptton  ef  the  Ruitu. — The  ruins 

of  Susa  cover  a  8|«ae  about  6000  feet  long  from 

east  to  west,  by  4500  feet  broad  from  noi-th  to 

south.     The  circumferoDoe  of  the  whole,  exclusive 

of  outlving  and  comparativelj  insignificant  mounds, 

=  about  thi^ee  miles.     According  to  Mr.  Loftus, 

the   principal   existing   remains   consist   of  tour 

!<]iacious  artiticial  platforms,  distinctly  separate  from 

Kifh  other.     Of  these  the  western  mound  is  the 

-m:dlest  in  superficial  extent,  but  considerably  the 

list  lotty  and  important.  ...  Its  highest  point  is 

ly  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shaour  (Shapur). 

fbim  it  is  an  irregular,  obtuse-angled  triangle, 

Mth  its  coiners  rounded  off,  and  its  base  facing 

nearly  due  east.     It  is  appaiiently  constructed  of 
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Architecture. — The  explorations  undertaken 
by  General,  now  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars,  la 
the  mounds  at  Susa,  in  the  year  1851,  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  three  columns,  maiketf 
5,  6,  and  7  on  the  accompanying  plan  (woodcut 
No.  2).  These  were  found  to  be  'J7  feet  6  inches  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  as  they  were  very  similai 
to  the  bases  of  the  great  hall  known  popularly  as  th« 
Chel  Minar  at  Persepolis,  it  was  assumed  that  an- 
other row  would  be  found  at  a  like  distance  inwaixls. 
Holes  were  accoixiingly  dug,  and  afterwards  trenches 
driven,  without  any  siujcessful  result,  as  it  hap« 
pened  to  be  on  the  spot  whei-e  the  walls  oiiginally 
stood,  and  where  no  columns,  consequently,  could 
have  existed.  Had  any  trustwoithy  restoration  of 
the  Persepolitan  haii  been  publi.«hed  at  that  time 
the  mistake  would  have  been  avoided,  but  as  non« 
then  existed  the  opportunity  was  nearly  lost  for  our 
becomtog  acquainted  witn  one  of  the  'Dost  intei^esting 
ruins  connected  with  Bible  historj  which  now  exist 
out  of  Syria.  Fortunately  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
earth,  gravel,  and  sun-dried  brick,  sections  being  |  Loftus  lesumed  the  excavations  with  more  succor. 


exposed  in  numerous  ravines  produced  by  the  rains 

t  winter.     The  sides  are  so  perpendicular  as  to  be 

uuiccessible  to  a  horseman  except  at  thi-ee  places. 

Tlie  nneasurement  round  the  summit  is  about  2850 


and  ascertained  tne  position  cf  all  the  72  columns 
of  which  the  original  building  was  composed.  Only 
one  base  had  been  entirely  removed,  and  as  thai 
was  in  the  midst  oi  the  central  phalanx,  its  abfiencc 


feet.     In  the  centre  is  a  deep  circulai-  depression,  |  threw  no  doubt  on  any  part  of  the  arrangement. 

probably  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  elevated  piles   On  the  bases  of  four  of  the  columns  thus  uncovered 

of  buildings,  the  fell  of  which  has  given  the  present ,  (shaded  darker  on  the  plan,  and  numbered   1,  2, 

configuration  to  the  surface.     Here  and  there  are  i  3,  4)   were   found   miingual    inscriptions   in   the 

exfiosed  in  the  ravines  traces  of  brick  walls,  which  i  languages  adopted   by  the  Achaemenian  kings  at 

show  tliat  the  present  elevation  of  the  mound  has  |  Behistun  and   elsewhere,   but   all   were  so  much 

ix-eti  attained  by  much  subsequent  superpoaition  "  j  injured  by  the  &11  of  the  superincumbent  mass  that 
'  'kaidac-a  and  Sasiana,  p.  343 ).    Mr.  Loftus 
.-jjards  this  mound  as  indubitiibly  tfie  rem.-lTns 
I  tlie  ^mous  citadel  {Ax^  or  iiKpiwoXii )  of 

-^isa,  sc  fiequeutly  mentioned  by  the  ancient 

writers  (Herod,  iii.  68;   Folyb.  v.  48,  §14; 

Slrab.  XT.  3,  §2 ;  Arr.  Exp.  Al.  iu.  16,  <jc). 

*  Separated  ftom  the  citadel  on  the  west  by  a 

chuiiuel  or  ravine,  the  bottom  cf  which  is  on 

a  level  with  the  ei'emal  desert,  is  the  great 

cential   platform,  coveiing  upwards  of  sixty 

S'  les  (No.  3  on  the  Flan).     The  highest  i>oint 
~  on  the  south  side,  where  it  presents  generally 

■   |iei-pendicular  encarpment  to  the  plain,  and 

I  ees  to  an  elevation  of  about  70  feet ;  on  the 

uist  and  north  it  does  not  exceed  40  or  50  feet. 

The  east  fiice  measui-es  3000  feet  in  length. 

Lnoimous  ravines  penetrate  to  the  very  heart 

of  the  mound  "  (Loaus,  p.  345).     The  third 

platform  (No.  2  on  the  I'lun)  lies  tcwaitls  the 

north,  and  is  "  a  considerable  aquai-e  mass," 

afout  a  thousand  feet  each  way.     It  abuts  on 

the  central  platform  at  its  north-western  ex- 

f ivmity,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  '•  a  slight 
'illow,"  which  "  was  (lerhaps  an  aacient  rosd- 
»  ly  "  (Loftus,  »?).).  These  three  moumls  foim 
•>',;«ther  a  loaenge-ahaped  mass,  4500  feet  long  and  not  one  wv  complete,  and  unfortunately  the  Persiaa 
''arly  3000  feet  broad,  pointing  in  its  longer  direc-  text,  which  could  have  been  read  with  moat  oar* 
'  on  a  little  west  of  north.  East  of  them  is  the  taintr,  was  the  least  |ieifect  of  any.  Notwithstnnd* 
iirth  platform,  which  is  veiy  extensive  but  of  much  ing  this,  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
ower  elevation  than  the  rest  (No.  4  on  the  Plan),  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  v.hole,  made  out  tJie 
lu  plan  is  very  irregular:  in  ifs  dimensions  it  meaning  of  the  firat  part  ceiiainly,  of  the  hitter  halt 
itout  equals  all  the  rest  of  the  ruins  put  together,  with  very  tolerable  piedsion.  As  this  inscription 
!'••  yond  this  eastern  platform  a  number  of  low  contains  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  this 
Mi'i  ji  <1>  are  traceable,  extending  nearly  to  the  Diiful  building  we  quote  it  entire  fiom  Joum.  Am.  S»c.,  vol. 
tivfi  ;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  walls  in  any  xr.  162: — "."Niys  Artaxerxes  'Mnemon),  the  Great 
lirix:tion,  Mvi  no  marks  of  any  buildings  west  of  King,  the  King  of  Kinga,  the  King  of  the  Countr)-, 
tie  Shapur.  All  the  ruins  are  contained  within  a  the  King  of  the  Earth,  the  son  of  King  Dariiix-^ 
ciiructerence  o(  about  wenn  mi\tt  (0«o^rapA.  I>arin«  wiia  the  wn  of  Kin;.:  Ait/iseix« — .\i-taaer»ei 
ycisrn.  ii.  71  ,  fti.  R.J    !  was  tb*  urn  of  .Xerxes— .\eix*>  was  the  son  of  Kinf 
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Dariuv — riari.w  was  tlie  .son  of  Hy^tnsp«s  the  Achae- 
meniaii — Darius  my  ancestor  anciently  built  this 
temi  Ic,  and  afterwards  it  was  repaire<l  by  Artaxerxes 
my  grandfather.  By  the  aid  of  Ormazd  I  placed 
the  elligies  of  Tanaites  and  Mithra  in  this  temple. 
May  Ormacd,  Tanaites,  and  Mithra  protect  me,  with 
the  other  Gods,  and  all  that  I  have  done  ..." 

Tlie  bases  uncoverecl  by  Mr.  Loftus  were  arranged 
as  on  the  woodcut  No.  2,  reduced  from  that  given 
at  jwge  Ht^6  of  his  Chaldaea  and  Sitsiana,  and  most 
fortunately  it  is  found  on  examination  that  the  build- 
ing was  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  celebrated  Chel 
Minar  at  I'ersepolis.  They  are  in  fact  more  like  one 
another  than  almost  any  other  two  buildings  of  an- 
tiquity, and  consequently  what  is  wanting  in  the 
one  may  safely  be  supplied  from  the  other,  if  it 
exista  there. 

Their  age  is  nearly  the  same,  that  at  Susa  having 
been  commenced  by  Dsirius  Hystaspis,  that  at  Perse- 
polis — if  one  may  trust  the  inscription  on  its  stair- 
case (/.  A.S.x.  326) — was  built  entirely  by  Xerxes. 
Their  dimensions  are  practically  identical,  the  width 
of  that  at  Susa,  according  to  Mr.  Loftus,  being 
345  feet,  the  depth  N.  and  S.  244.  The  coirespond- 
ing  dimensions  at  I'ersepolis,  according  to  Flandin 
and  Coste's  sui-vey,  aie  S.iT'b  by  254'6,  or  from 
10  to  12  feet  in  excess;  but  the  difference  may 
arise  as  much  from  impertect  surveying  as  from 
any  real  discrepancy. 

The  number  of  columns  and  their  arrangement 
are  identical  in  the  two  buildings,  and  the  details 
of  the  architecture  are 
practically  the  same  so 
far  as  they  can  be  made 
out.  But  as  no  pillar 
is  standing  at  Susa,  and 
110  capital  was  found 
entire  or  nearly  so,  it  is 
not  easy  to  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  annexed 
restoration  (woodcut 
No.  3)  is  in  all  respects 
correct.  It  is  reduced 
from  one  made  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Loftus  in  his 
explorations.  If  it  is 
so,  it  appears  that  the 
great  difference  between 
the  two  buildings  was 
that  double  bull  capitals 
were  used  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  central  square 
hall  at  Susa,  while  their 
use  was  appropriately 
confined  to  the  porticoes 
at  Persepolis.  In  other 
respects  the  height  of 
the  capital,  which  mea- 
sures 28  feet,  is  very 
nearly  the  same,  but  it 
is  fuller,  and  looks  some- 
what too  heavy  for  the 
shaft  that  suppoii-s  it 
This  defect  was  to  a 
great  extent  oon-ected  at  Persepolis,  and  may  have 
arisen  from  those  at  Su.sii  being  the  fii'st  ti-ansla- 
tion  of  the  Ninevite  wooden  original  into  stone 
architecture. 

The  pillai-s  at  Persepolis  vary  from  60  to  67  feet 
in  height,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  those 
It  Susa  were  ueaily  the  saite.    No  trace  of  the  waJl; 


tic  3.    BMtored  damtion  of 
capital  at  (hu& 
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which  enclosed  these  pillars  wa«  Jttecte"!  al  Su<», 
from  which  Mr.  Loftus  assumes,  somewhat  t«« 
hastily,  that  none  existed.  As,  however,  he  couW 
not  make  out  the  traces  of  the  walls  of  any  other 
of  the  numerous  buildings  which  he  admits  onoE 
existed  in  these  mounds,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  his  not  finding  them  in  this  instance. 

Fortunately  at  Persepolis  sufficient  remain.s  still 
exist  to  enable  us  to  supply  this  hiatus,  though 
there  also  sun-burnt  brick  was  too  much  used  foi 
the  walls,  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  jambs  of  the 
dooi-s  and  windows  were  generally  of  stone,  we 
should  be  as  much  at  a  loss  there  a.s  at  Susa.  The 
annexed  woodcut  (No.  4),  representing  the  plan  <i 
the  hall  at  Pei-sepolis,  is  restored  from  data  so  com- 
plete as  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  with  regard  to 
any  part,  and  will  suffice  to  explain  the  arrange- 
ment of  both.* 

Both  buildings  consisted  of  a  central  hall,  ai 
nearly  as  may  be  200  fleet  square,  and  consequently, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  interior  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  gi-eat  hall 
at  Kamac,  which  covers  58,300  square  feet,  while 
this  only  extends  to  40,000.  Both  the  Persian  halls 
are  supported  by  36  columns,  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  height,  and  spaced  equidistant  from  one  another 
at  about  27  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 

On  the  exterior  of  this,  separated  from  it  by 
walls  18  feet  in  thickness,  were  three  great  porches, 
each  measuring  200  feet  in  width  by  65  in  depth, 
and  supported  by  12  columns  whose  axes  were 
coincident  with  those  of  the  inteiior.  These  were 
beyond  doubt  the  great  audience  halls  of  the  palace, 
and  senred  the  same  purposes  as  the  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon  in  Solomon's  palace,  though  its 
dimensions  were  somewhat  different,  150  feet  by 
75.  These  porches  were  al.so  identical,  as  far  as 
u.se  and  airangement  go,  with  the  thione-rooms  in 
the  pdaces  of  Delhi  or  Agra,  or  those  which  are 
used  at  this  day  in  the  palace  at  Ispahan. 

The  western  porch  would  be  appropriate  to 
morning  ceremonials,  the  eastern  to  thoee  of  the 
afternoon.  There  was  no  porch,  as  we  might  expect 
in  that  climate,  to  the  south,  but  the  principal  one, 
both  at  Susa  and  Pei-sepolis,  was  that  which  faced 
the  noi-th  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  east. 
It  wa«  the  throne-room,  par  excellence,  of  th« 
palace,  and  an  in.spection  of  the  plan  will  show  how 
easily,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stairs,  a  whole 
aimy  of  courtiers  or  of  tribute-bearere  could  file 
before  the  king  without  confusion  or  inconvenience 
The  bassi  relievi  in  the  staire  at  Persepolis  in  fact 
represent  peimanently  the  procession  that  on  gre»t 
festivals  took  pLice  upon  their  step*;  and  a  simil.-.r 
arrangement  of  staii-s  was  no  doubt  to  be  found  at 
Susa  when  the  palace  was  entire. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  what  use  the  central 
hall  was  appropriated.  The  inscription  quoted  above 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  temple,  pro- 
perly 80  called,  but  the  sacred  and  the  secular  func- 
tions of  the  Persian  kings  were  so  intimately  blended 
together  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  draw  a  line 
anywhere,  or  say  how  far  "  temple  cella "  or 
"  palace  hall "  woulil  be  a  correct  designation  for 
this  part  of  the  building.  It  probably  was  use<i 
for  all  great  semi-religious  ceremonies,  snch  as  the 
coronation  or  enthronization  of  the  king — at  such 
ceremonies  as  returning  thanks  or  making  offerings 


i 


•  For  details  of  this  restoration,  see  TJie  Palaces  rf 
yine.reii  and  Pertepolis  Restored.  By  Jas.  Fergusio  r. 
rubliibwl  Ic  IWL 
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to  th«  gods  for  victories — for  auy  purpose  in  &jct 
rrquiriiig  more  than  usual  state  or  solemnity ;  b  it 
there  cecms  no  reason  to  suppose  it  ever  was  usad 
for  purely  festjtl  or  coDvirial  purposes,  for  which  it 
If  siu^iu-ly  ill  suited. 
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From  wi»  e  know  of  the  buildings  at  P«-. 
sepulis,  we  may  assei't,  almost  with  certainty,  tiiat 
the  "  King's  Gate,"  where  Moi-decai  sat  (listh.  ii. 
21),  and  wher*  8o  many  of  the  ti-ansactions  of 
tlie  Book  of  Esther  took  place,  was  a  square  haQ 


.  I 
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Ka  4.    Bwtored  plan  of  Great  Uall  of  Xerxei  at  Fenepolli.     Scale  100  feet  to  an  Inch. 


(woodcut  No.  5),  measuring  probably  a  little  more 
than  100  feet  each  way,  and  with  its  roof  supported 
by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  that  this  stood  at 
a  distance  of  about  150  or  200  feet  from  the  front 
of  the  northern  poilico,  where  its  remains  will 
probably  now  be  found  when  looked  for.  We  may 
also  be  tolerably  certain 
that  the  inner  couit, 
whei«  tlsther  appeared 
to  implore  the  king's 
&Tour  (Esth.  V,  1), 
Was  the  space  between 
the  northern  portico 
and  this  square  build- 
ing, the  outer  court 
firing  the  space  be- 
•  *-e«n  the  "  King's 
'  iiite"  and  the  northern 
teiraoe  wall.    We  may 

Na  b    HtMatjA  plan  of  t)><  ••  Klnir't  ulun  tirM^irait*  with  to. 

Bmit  100 !:.  to  an  im^^h.  lerable  ceitbitity  that 

the  "  Hovil  House" 
i.  9)  and  the  "  House  of  the  Women  ''  (ii.  9,  1 1) 
were  situated  behind  this  great  hall  to  the  south- 
ward, or  between  it  and  the  citadel,  and  haring  a 
iiirei;t  commiinicntion  with  it  eitlier  by  means  ol'  a 
bridg*  over  the  ravine,  or  a  covei-ed  way  under 
p-Jiind,  most  probably  the  foimer. 

J'here  seems  .liso  no  reasonable  dotiht  but  that  it 
K'.i'.  in  front  of  one  of  the  laternl  poMii^ws  of  tiiis 
builling  that  King  AliaKUMUs  (^Xcriea     "'made  ii 


feast  unto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shu- 
shan  the  palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  seven 
days  ill  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  King's  palace 
whei-e  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened 
with  coi-ds  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings 
and  pillars  of  marble:  the  beds  were  of  gold  and 
silver  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  white 
and  black  marble"  (Esth.  i.  5,  6),  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  feast  took  place,  not  in  the 
interior  of  any  hall,  but  out  of  doora,  in  tMts 
erected  in  one  of  the  coui-ts  of  the  palace,  such  a; 
we  may  easily  fancy  existed  in  front  of  either  the 
eastern  or  western  poixhes  of  the  great  centra, 
building. 

The  whole  of  this  great  group  of  buildings  was 
i-aised  on  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
measuring  about  1000  feet  each  way,  and  rising  to 
a  height  apparently  of  50  or  60  feet  above  the 
plain.  As  the  principal  building  must,  like  those 
at  Persepolis,  have  had  a  talar  or  raised  platform 
[Tehplk]  above  its  roof,  \U  height  could  not  hav« 
been  less  than  100  or  120  feet,  and  its  elevation 
above  the  plain  must  consequently  have  beer  ]  70 
or  200  feet. 

It  woubl  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  much 
grander  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  tlum  such 
a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a  group 
of  subordinate  pulace-buildings,  interspersed  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  wbole  based  on  such  a 
terrace,  rising  from  the  tint  but  feitile  plains  thaf 
arv  watered  by  the  EuImus  at  its  bubo.        [J.  F.| 
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BHU'SHAN-E'DUTH.  "  To  the  chief  musl- 
ciao  upon  Shushan-Eduth  "  (n-HJ?  JC'IB';  is  plainly 
a  musical  direction,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure 
■bout  it  (Ps.  Ix.).  In  Ps.  Ixxx.  we  have  the  fuller 
phii«ae  "  Shoshannim-eduth,"  of  which  Roetliger 
ri'i^iii-ds  Shusiiau-eduth  as  an  abbreviation  (Gesen. 
The$.  p.  1385).  As  it  now  stands  it  denotes  "  the 
lily  of  testimony,"  and  possibly  contains  the  fii-st 
woi-ds  of  some  Psalm  to  the  melody  of  which  that 
10  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung ;  and  the  pre- 
position ^y,  'al  (A.  V.  "  upon  ")  would  then  signify 
•*  after,  in  the  manner  of,"  indicating  to  the  con- 
ductor of  tlie  Temple-choir  the  air  which  he  was  to 
follow.  If,  however,  lioediger  is  correct  in  his  con- 
jecture that  Slnisium-eduth  is  merely  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Sho5hannim-eduth,  the  translation  of  the 
words  above  givon  would  be  incori-ect.  The  LXX. 
end  Vulgate  appear  to  have  read  0*3^*0"?^,  for 
they  render  roi^  kWoiaiOrirofitvois  and  pro  /its  qui 
unimU'ibuntur  rtfspcctively.  Ik  the  LXX.,  finy. 
Sdtith,  becomes  ^^,  '6d,  fri.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  support  for  the  view  taken  by  some 
(as  by  Joel  Brilj  that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical 
instrument,  so  c;\lled  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lily 
in  shape  (Simonis),  or  from  having  lily-shaped 
ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six  {shesh)  strings. 
Fiirst,  in  consistency  with  his  theoi-y  with  respect 
to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  regards  Shushan-eduth 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  of 
singers  appointed  by  David,  so  called  aftei"  a  band- 
master, ^hushan,  and  having  its  head-<|uartei's  at 
Eduth,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  same  as 
Aditliaim  in  Josh.  xv.  3ti  (Ilundwb.  s.  v.).  As  a 
conjecture  this  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  introducing  as  many  dilKculties  as 
it  i-emoves.     Simonis  (Zex.  s.  v.)  connects  'eduth 

S    J 
with  the  Arabic  i»*,  '»d,   a  lule,»  or  kind   of 

guitar  played  with  a  plectrum,  and  considers  it 
to  be  the  melody  produced  by  this  instrument ;  so 
that  in  his  view  Shushao-edath  indicates  that  the 
lily-shaped  cymbab  v/ere  to  be  ac-ompanied  with 
playing  on  the  lute.  Geseuius  proposes  to  renrter 
'edutU  a  "  revelation,"  and  hfurc-  a  psalm  or  song 
revealed  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  w^e  should 
depiirt  iVom  the  usual  meaning  as  above  given,  and 
we  may  theiefore  regard  the  words  in  question  as  a 
fiag^ient  of  an  old  psalm  cr  melody,  the  same  in  cha- 
racter as  Aijeleth  Shahar.uid  others,  which  contained 
a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  choir.      [W.  A.  W.] 

SHU THALHITES, THE  {"rhn^T] :  b^ov 

tfuAaf:  Suthalaitae).  The  descendants  of  Shuthelah 
u.Q  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

SHUTHE'LAH  (n^niCJ' :  :i.ovB<iKi  ;  eov- 
•■oAa,  Coc.  Alex.:  Suthala).  Head  of  an  Ephraimite 
family,  called  after  him  Shuthalhites  (Num.  xxvi. 
35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  Shuthelah  appears  from  the 
former  passage  to  be  a  son  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
Gtthfr  of  Eran,  from  whom  sprung  a  family  of 
Eratites  (ver.  36).  He  appears  al-»o  to  have  had 
two  brothers,  Becher,  fatiier  of  tne  Bachrites,  and 
Tahau,  father  of  the  Tahanites.  But  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  we  have  a  further  notice  of  Shuthclih,  where 


*  With  tile  article,  el  'M  U  the  origin  of  the  Ital.  liuto, 
Vt.  luVi,  and  GngUsh  lute. 

*  Tlw  9*inaritan  tivt,  followed  by  the  l.XX.  acd  U» 
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he  appears  fii-st  of  all,  as  in  Num.,  as  the  sox 
of  Ephraim  ;  but  in  ver.  21,  he  is  phiced  tux  ge.ie- 
rations  later.  Instead,  too,  of  Becher  and  Talian, 
as  Shuthelah's  brothers,  we  find  Bered  and  Talmth, 
and  the  latter  twice  over;  and  instead  of  Eian, 
we  find  Eladah ;  and  there  is  this  strange  ano- 
maly, that  ICphraim  ajipcars  to  be  alive,  imd  to 
mourn  for  the  destruction  of  his  desi-endants  in  the 
eighth  generation,  and  to  have  other  chiUren  born 
after  their  death.  And  then  again  at  ver.  25,  th# 
genealogy  is  resumed  with  two  jjei-sonages,  I^-phah 
and  Resheph,  whose  pjirenbige  is  not  distinctly 
stated,  and  is  conducted  through  Telah,  and  another 
Tahan,  and  Laadan,  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who 
thus  appeal's  to  be  placed  in  the  twelfth  genei-ation 
from  Joseph,  or,  as  some  reckon,  in  the  eighteenth. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  text  in  1  Chr.  vii.  is  cor- 
i-ui>t.  1'he  following  observations  will  perhaps  assist 
us  to  restore  it. 

1.  The  names  that  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  either  in  identical  or  in  slightly  vaiied  forms, 
repi-esent  probably  only  one  person.  Hence,  Ela- 
dah, ver.  2u  ;  Elead,  ver.  2 1  ;  »nd  Laadan,  ver. 
2G,  are  the  names  of  one  and  tht  ame  pei-son.  And 
a  compjirison  of  the  last  name  wiin  Num.  xxvi.  36, 
where  we  have  "  of  Eran,"  will  further  show  thai 
Eran  is  also  the  same  peison,  whether  Eran*  oi 
Laadan  be  the  true  form  of  the  name.  So  again^ 
the  two  Tahaths  in  ver.  20,  and  Tahan  in  ver.  25, 
are  the  same  pei'son  as  Tahan  in  Num.  xxvi.  35; 
and  Shuthelah  in  vere.  20  and  21,  and  Telah  in  ver. 
25,  are  the  same  as  the  Shuthelah  of  Num.  xxvi. 
35,  36 ;  and  the  Bered  of  ver.  20,  and  Zabad  of 
ver.  21,  aie  the  same  a.>  the  Becher  of  Num.  xxv). 
35.  The  names  written  in  Hebrew  are  subjoined  t<, 
make  this  clearer. 

'n'l}^,  of  Eran.  Dnn.  Tabath. 

Y^]P,  Laadan.  ]nn.  Tahan. 

my^N-  Eleadah.  -)32.  Becher. 

ivhit'  E'<'*<*-  T13V  «n<l  Bered. 

n^niC  Shuthelah.  -^2h  Zabad. 

n^ni.  and  TeUh. 

2.  The  words  " his  son "  aie  improperly  added 
after  Bered  and  Tahath  in  1  Chr,  vii.  20. 

3.  Tahan  is  improperly  inserted  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
25  as  a  son  of  Shuthelah,  as  ap])ears  from  Num. 
xxvi.  35,  36.  The  result  is  that  Shuthelah 's  line 
may  be  thus  restored  :  (1)  Joseph.  (2)  Ephraim. 
(3)  Shuthelali.  (4)  Eran,  or  Laadan.  (5)  Ammi- 
hud.  (6)  Elishama,  captain  of  the  host  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  i.  10,ii.  18,  vii.48).  (7)  Nun.  (8)  Joshua; 
a  number  which  agrees  well  with  all  the  genealogies 
in  which  we  can  identify  individuals  who  weie  living 
at  the  entrance  into  Canaan  ;  as  Phinehas,  who  was 
sixth  from  Levi ;  Salmon,  who  was  seventh  from 
Judah;  Bezaleel,  who  was  seventh;  Achan,  who 
was  sixth  ;   Zelophehad's  daughter,  seventh,  &o. 

As  regards  the  interesting  story  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephraim's  sons  by  the  men  of  Gath,  whicli 
Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  491),  Bunsen  (Egypt,  vol.  i. 
p.  177  ,  Lepsius  {Letters  frorn  Egypt,  p.  460), 
and  others  have  variously  explained  [Ephraim  ; 
Behiah],  it  is  impossible  in  the  confused  state  oi 
the  text  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  part  borne  ir 
it  by  the  house  of  Shuthelah.     But  it  seems  not 


» 


SjTlac,  and  two  cr  three  Heb.  MSS.,  read  E4an ;  and  oat 
Heb.  MS.  reads  Kdan  for  Laadan  at  1  Cht  vii.  36  (.Ear 
ringtou,  GentcU.  TaUtt\ 
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anlikriy  that  the  repetition  of  the  names  in  t  Chr. 
rii.  'JO,  21,  if  it  was  not  mei-ely  caused  by  vitiated 
M.'^.  like  '2  Sum.  v.  14-16  (LXX.)  arose  tioin  their 
!iav  iiig  been  re!\lly  repesited  in  the  MS.,  not  a.«  ail- 
iifunal  links  in  the  penealogy,  but  as  having  borne 
«>'  t,  Hiflier  persoimily  or  in  the  pei-sons  of  their 
•s,  in  the  transaction  with  the  men  of 
ii  so,  we  have  mention  first  in  ver.  20 
.  ,  :  ...r  families  of  Kphraim  reckoned  in  Num. 
XXVI.,  VIZ.,  Shuthelah,  Bei«d  or  Becher,  Tahath  or 
Tiihan,  and  Kladah  or  Ei-an,  the  son  of  Shuthelah  ; 
and  we  aie  then,  perhaps,  told  how  Tahath,  Bered, 
and  Sliiithelah,  oi  the  clans  called  at\er  them,  went 
to  help  MtV)  Ijuuiin  (or  Ei-an),  Shuthelah's  son, 
luid  were  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  and  how  their 
fathei  mourned  them.  This  leads  to  an  aoa>unt  of 
mother  brancli  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  of  which 
Bei-iah  was  the  head,  and  whose  daughter  or  sister 
( for  it  is  not  clear  which  was  meant)  was  Sherah 
(niKB';,*  who  built  the  upper  and  lower  Beth- 
horoi)  (on  the  border  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim), 
and  Uzzen-Shemh,  a  town  evidently  so  calW  fiom 
h«r  (Sherah'.s)  eairing.  The  writer  then  returns 
to  his  genealogy,  b^inning,  according  to  the  LXX., 
with  Laadan.  But  the  fragment  of  Shuthelah's 
name  in  ver.  25,  clearly  shows  that  the  genealogy  of 
Jtishua,  which  is  here  given,  is  taken  up  from  that 
name  in  ver.  20.*  The  clause  probably  began. 
"  the  tons  of  .Shuthelah,  Laadan  (or,  of  Eian)  his 
son,"  tic.  But  the  question  remains  whether  the 
trmii>action  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Ephi-aimites, 
oociirreil  iieally  in  Ephi-aim's  lifetime,  and  that  of 
his  sons  and  grandson,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
limes  iiftei  the  entrance  into  Canaan;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  are  to  underetaiid,  by  Ephraim, 
ShutlieUh,  tie,  the  individuals  who  bore  those 
names,  or  the  tribe  and  the  families  which  spi-ung 
from  them.  Ewald  and  Bun«en,  understanding 
the  names  personally,  of  course  refer  the  transaction 
to  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Goshen,  while  Lepsius  merely  points  out  the  con- 
fusion and  inconsistencies  in  the  narrative,  though 
he  appaivntly  suspects  that  the  event  occurred  in 
Palestine  af^er  ti>e  Exodus.  In  the  Geneal.  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  p.  365,  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  suggested  that  it  was  the  men  of  Gath  who 
had  cotne  dorni  into  Goshen  to  steal  the  cattle  of 
the  israeliteii,  in  onier  to  obviate  the  objection  from 
tl»e  word  "came  down."  [See  too  EI'HRATaH.]  But 
siihM<|uent  consideration  tia*  suggested  another  pos- 
sible way  of  understanding  the  passage,  which  is 
.nlso  :tdvocated  by  Bertheau,  in  the  Kurtg.  exeget. 
Hnnilh.  t.  A.  T.  According  to  this  view  the 
>lnu-iifer  of  the  Ephraimites  took  place  after  the 
s<itifiiii>iLt  in  Canaan,  and  the  event  related  in  1 
Chi.  viii.  13,  in  which  Beiiah  also  took  pnrt,  had  a 
cl"i«  connexion  with  it.  The  names  therefore  of 
the  psitriai-ch,  and  fathers  of  families,  must  be  un- 
di-ntooil  of  the  familien  which  sprung  from  them 
[Nkhkmiah,  p.  49ua],  ai.d  Bertheau  well  com- 
pares Judg.  x.\i.  6.  By  Kphraim  (1  Chr.  vii, 22,23  , 
we  mutt  III  this  cn.se  timleistand  the  then  head  of 
the  tribe,  who  was  pi  ofmbly  Joshua,*  and  this  woukl 
go  far  to  justify  the  conjecture  in  Geneaiog.  p.  364, 
tbat  Sheiah  (  =  rPD)  was  the  daughter  oif  Joshua, 
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arrived  at  by  comparison  of  Josh,  xix.  49,  50, 
1  Chr.  vii.  30,  and  by  observing  that  the  lattei 
pa.ssage  is  Joshua's  genealogy.  Beriah  would  seem 
from  1  Chr.  viii.  13,  to  have  obtained  an  inherit- 
ance in  Benjamin,  and  also  in  Asher,  where  we  find 
him  and  "  his  sister  Sei-ah  "  (JViff)  in  1  Chr.  vii 
30.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty where  we  have  such  scanty  information. 
Bertheau's  suggestion  that  Beruih  was  adopted  into 
the  femily  of  the  Ephraimites,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  precision  of  the  statement  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  23),  and 
therefore  inadmissible.  Still,  putting  together  the 
insuperable  difficulties  in  understanding  the  passage 
of  tiie  Uteral  Ephraim,  and  his  litei^  sons  and 
daughter,  with  the  fact  that  the  settlements  of  the 
Ephraimites  in  the  mountainous  district,  where 
Beth-horon,  Gezer,  Timnath-Serah,  &c.,  lay,  were 
exactly  suited  for  a  descent  upon  the  plains  of  the 
Philistine  countiy  where  the  men  of  Gath  fed  their 
cattle,  and  with  the  further  facts  that  the  Ephraim- 
ites encountered  a  succsssful  opposition  fiom  the 
Canaanites  in  Geier  (Josh.  rvi.  10;  Judg.  i.  29), 
and  that  they  app-irentiy  called  in  later  the  lien- 
jamites  to  help  them  in  driving  away  the  men  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13),  it  seems  best  to  understand 
the  narrative  as  of  the  times  after  the  entrance  into 
Canaan.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SI'A  (K^'D:  'AaovU;  Alex,  luita:  Siua). 
"  The  children  of  Sia"  were  a  family  of  Kethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbaliel  (Neh.  vii.  47).  The 
name  is  written  Siaha  in  Ezr.  ii.  44,  and  SUD  in 
1  Esd.  v.  29. 

SI'AHA  (KnjT'P :  ^tad ;  Alex.  'Aircui :  Siaa 
=  SiA  (Ezr.  ii.  44). 

SIBBECA'I  (Ogp :  ^«$oxi  in  Sam.,  SojSoxoi 
in  Chr. ;  Alex.  2*/3oxa«(,  So^oxoi :  Sobochai). 
SiBiiECiiAi  the  Hushatl)ite  (2  .Sim.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr. 
xivii.  11). 

SIBBECHA  I  (♦aap :  2o/5ox*i ;  Alex.  2ofi- 
fioT(ad  in  1  Chr.  xx.  4 :  Sobboch-d,  Sobochai).  One 
of  David's  guard,  and  eighth  captain  for  the  eiglith 
month  of  24,000  men  of  the  king's  army  (1  Chr. 
xi.  29,  xxvii.  11).  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  Judah,  the  Zarhites,  or  descendants 
of  Zeiah,  and  is  called  "the  Hushathite,"  probably 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  J«>ephus  (^Ant.  vii. 
12,  §2)  calls  him  "  the  Hittitc,"  but  this  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  Sibbechai's  great  exploit,  which 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  mighty  men  of  David'j 
anny,  was  his  Mngle  combat  with  Saph,  or  ^ippni, 
the  Philistine  giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob 
(2  .Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27  his  name  is  written  Mbbuknai  by  a  miitaks 
of  the  copyist.  Josephus  says  that  he  slew  "  many  " 
who  boasted  that  they  were  of  the  desont  of  the 
gianto,  apparently  reading  D^31  fur  XD  iu  1  Chr. 
XX.  4. 

SIB'BOLETH  (nVsO  :  ZibboUth).  The  Eph- 
raimlte  (or,  according  to  the  text,  the  Eptrathite) 
pronunciation  of  the  word  ShibUleth  'Judg.xii.  6;. 
The  LXX.  do  not  lepreseBt  Sibboleth  at  all.  [Sec 
SlIIllUOLKTH.]  [G.] 


•  It  teems  highly  luprolMble.  not  to  lay  ImpoaiMa, 
CsAt  a  literal  daughter  or  gramldaiigbter  of  !C|^ralm  dMald 
have  iHiilt  tbcM  dties,  wbtch  must  have  been  built  after 
tb«-  ciitfanoe  into  Canaan. 

*  It  Oon  not  appear  who  Rephah  and  Reabepk  srr. 
Tahan  M-<nia  tu  bv  re|>eaird  out  <•(  Ito  place,  aa  in  Ui<' 


Ales.  LXJL    It  is  after  LaadMi.  tbers  oerraptcd  tau 
Oalsada. 

*  There  is  no  mention  daswiMn  of  any  pnsmity  tl 
Juahita.  The  Jewish  tradiUoa  sarigniil  Ma  a  wUe  aarf 
chiidmi.    (lUPik] 


irjor. 


SIBMAH 


SIB  MAH  (n»3b' :  %*$ana,  i^  Jer.  mtrtpnua: 
Silxiina,  Safiama).  A  towii  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
jiic  of  those  which  were  tiiken  and  occupied  by  the 
tritie  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19).  In  the  original 
^atJilogiie  of  those  places  it  appeai-s  as  Shebam 
viit  SiiiHliAH  (the  latter  merely  an  inaccurate  va- 
nation  of  the  Auth.  Version).  I.ike  most  of  the 
rriinj'ordanic  places,  Sibmah  di-sappai-s  fiom  view 
iuiing  the  main  pnrt  of  the  Jewish  history.  We, 
however,  gain  a  parting  glimpse  of  it  in  the  lament 
over  Moab  pi-onounced  by  Isaiah  and  by  Jeremiah 
;^ls.  xv\.  8,  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  3'2).  It  was  then  a  Mo«b- 
'.fe  place,  famed  for  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  its  grapes.  They  must  have  been  remaikably 
good  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by 
those  who,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  lived  close  to 
.ind  were  familiar  with  the  renowned  vineyards  of 
Sorek  CIs,  v.  2,  where  "choicest  vine"  is  "  vine  of 
Sorek.")  Its  vineyai-ds  were  devastated,  and  the 
town  doubtless  destroyed  by  the  "  lords  of  the  hea- 
then," who  at  some  time  unknown  appear  to  have 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  tliitt  once  smiling  and  fertile 
district. 

Sibmah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius 
(Onotruisticon,  "Sabama"),*  and  Jerome  (Com- 
ment, in  Isaiam,  hb.  v.)  .states  that  it  was  hardly 
500  paces  distant  from  Heshbon.  Ho  also  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  very  strong  cities  (  Urbes  validis- 
siinae)  of  that  region.  No  trace  of  the  name  has 
been  discovei'ed  more  recently,  and  nothing  resem- 
bling it  is  found  in  the  excellent  lists  of  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  (Kobinson,  B.  B.  ed.  1,  A  pp.  169, 170).  [G.] 

SIBRA'IM  (Dnnp  :  er,pk']s  'E;3po|ui)[\<a;u  : 
Sabarim).  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  as  stated  by  Kzekiel 
(xlvii.  16).  It  occure  between  Beiothah  andHazar- 
hatticon,  and  is  desciibed  in  the  same  passage  as 
lying  between  the  boundary  of  Damascus  and  that 
of  Hamath.  It  has  not  been  identified — and  in  the 
great  obscunty  of  the  specification  of  this  boun- 
dary it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  should  be 
sought.  [G.] 

SI'CHEM     (DSB',    i.e.    Shechem :     2uxe> : 

Sichem).  The  same  well-known  name — identical  in 
the  Hebrew — with  that  which  in  all  other  pLices  in 
the  0.  T.  is  accurately  rendered  by  our  translators 
Shechem.  Here  (Gen.  xii.  6),  its  present  form 
Rrises  from  a  too  close  adherence  to  the  Vulgate,  or 
lather  perhaps  from  its  non-coiTespondenoe  with 
the  Hebrew  having  been  overlooked  in  the  revision 
of  1611. 

The  unusual  expression  "  the  place  of  Sichem  " 
may  perhaps  indicate  that  at  that  early  age  the 
city  did  not  exist.  The  "oaks  of  Moreh  "  were 
there,  bu*  the  town  of  Shechem  as  yet  was  not, 
its  "  place''  only  was  visited  by  thi»  great  patriarch. 

2.  {iv  ^iKlfjiois:  in  Sichimis).  Ecclus.  1.  26. 
The  Greek  original  heie  is  in  the  foi-m  which  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  equivalent  of 
Shechem.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  the 
son  of  Sirach  was  alluding  in  this  passage  to  the 
Samaritans,  who  lived  as  tliey  still  live  at  Shechem, 
it  would  be  disproved  by  the  characteristic  pun  which 
he  has  peipetmted  on  the  word  Moreh,  the  ancient 


■  The  statement  of  this  passage  tbat  Sibmah  was  **  in 
Ullead,"  conpled  with  its  distance  from  Hesbbon  as  given 
^  Jerome,  supports  the  local  tradition  which  places 
lloiint  Gilead  south  ol'  the  Jabbok,  if  the  IVady  Zerka  be 
Aie  Jatbok. 


8ICY0N 

name   of  Shechem: — "that   foolish    (copk    (XuJif 
fi.up6s)  that  dwell  in  Sichem."  [G.J 

SICYON  (lutvut).  A  city  mentioned  with 
several  others  [see  Phaseus]  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  Punic  root  [sak,  sik,  m 
.lok),  which  always  implies  a  periodical  market; 
and  the  original  settlement  was  probably  one  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  narrow  strip  of  highly 
fertile  soil  between  the  mountains  and  the  soutlieru 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  brought  their  product 
for  exportation.  The  oldest  name  of  the  town  on 
the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times  before  Alex- 
ander) was  said  to  have  been  Alyii\Vj  or  Aiyia^oi. 
This  was  perhaps  the  common  native  name,  and 
Sicyon  that  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  tiadei-s, 
which  would  not  unnaturally  extinde  the  other  as 
the  place  acquirc-d  commercial  importance.  It  is 
this  Sicyon,  on  the  shore,  which  was  the  fxat  of 
the  government  of  the  Oilhagorids,  to  which  the 
Clci.sthenes  celebrated  by  Herodotus  (v.  67)  be- 
longed.'' But  the  Sicyon  referred  to  in  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  is  a  more  recent  city,  built  on  the 
site  which  served  as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one, 
and  distant  from  the  shore  fiom  twelve  to  twenty 
stades.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  the  year  303  B.C., 
surprised  the  gairison  which  Ptolemy  had  five  yeai-s 
before  placed  there,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
harbour  and  the  lower  town.  The  acropolis  was 
surrendered  to  him,  and  he  then  persuaded  the 
population,  whom  he  restored  to  independence,  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
harbour,  and  remove  thither;  the  site  being  one 
much  more  easily  defensible,  especially  against  any 
enemy  who  might  attack  from  the  sea.  Diodorus 
describes  the  new  town  as  including  a  large  space 
so  suiTounded  on  every  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
unapproachable  by  the  machines  which  at  that 
time  were  empioytjd  in  sieges,  and  as  possessing  the 
gi-eat  advantiige  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
within  its  circuit.  Modern  travellers  completely 
confirm  his  account.  Mr.  Clark,  who,  in  1857, 
descended  upon  Sicyon  from  "  a  ridge  of  hill* 
running  east  and  west,  and  commanding  a  splendid 
prospt^t  of  both  the  [Corinthian  and  Saionic]  gulfs 
and  the  isthmus  between,"  after  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  riding  from  the  highest  point,  came  to  a 
ruined  bridge,  probably  ancient,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  ravine,  and  then  ascended  the  right  bank  by  a 
steep  path.  Along  the  crest  of  this  hill  he  traced 
fragments  of  the  western  wall  of  Sicyon.  The  moun- 
tain which  he  had  descended  did  not  fall  towards 
the  sea  in  a  continuous  slope,  but  presented  a  suc- 
cession of  abrupt  descents  and  level  teiTaces,  sevei'ed 
at  intervals  by  deep  rents  and  gorges,  down  which 
the  mountain-torrents  make  their  way  to  the  sea, 
spi-eading  alluvium  over  the  plain,  about  two  miles 
in  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  lowest  clifl's 
and  the  shore.  "  Between  two  such  gorges,  on  a 
smootn  expanse  of  table-land  overlooking  the 
plain,"  stood  the  city  of  Demetrius.  "  On  every 
side  are  abrupt  clifi's,  and  even  at  the  southern 
extremity  there  is  a  lucky  transverse  rent  sepa- 
rating this  from  the  next  plateau.  The  ancient 
walls  may  be  seen  at  intervals  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  on  all  sides."  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
these  advantages  of  position   must  at  once   have 


•>  The  commercial  connexion  of  the  Sicyon  of  the  Orttiar 
gorids  with  Phoenicia,  Is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  Jlar- 
tasian  brass  in  the  treasury  of  the  Orthagorid  MyroTi  « 
Otympia.  I  he  rhoenician  (Carthaginian)  Irensoiy  »« 
next  to  It  (' "ausanias,  vi.  19,  Jl). 


mUTON 


MIDUIBI,  THE  VALE  OV      13(?/ 


fixed  tlie  attention  ot  tlie  gi«al  eng-.uec  of  an-  L5;  l*aii>anins.  ii.  8,  v.  14, 9,  vi.  19,§l-6,  x.  11,§1 ; 
tiquitjr — the  Iie»ieger.  |  Ciark,  J'eloponnesus,  pp.  338,  seqq.)        [J.  W.  B.] 

Demetrius  estnblisheil   tlie   forms   of  republican _  _      _  •        ^ 

government  in  his  new  city;  but  .-epublic^n  go-  '  SID'DIM.  THE  VALE  OF  (Dntrn  pD^*: 
renmient  had  by  that  time  become  an  impossibility  f]  <pipay^  rj  a\vicfi,  :ind  fi  iroiAckt  77  aXvicfi:  Vallii 
in  Hellas.  In  the  next  hslf-century  a  number  of  Sihestris}.  A  place  named  only  in  one  passage  oj 
tyrants  succeeded  one  another,  maintnining  them-  Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8,  It')  ;  a  document  pronounced  by 
selves  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  and  by  teni]K>-  Kwald  and  other  eminent  Hebrew  scholai-s  to  be  one 
rising  with  the  rival  sovereigns,  who  e-.ich  eiidea-  of  the  oldest,  it  not  the  oldest,  of  the  fiagmenta  of 
Toured  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the  Grecian  historical  record  of  which  the  early  poition  of  th« 
race.     This  sUite  of  things  received  a  tempoiwy    book  is  corciKw^d. 

check  by  th«  elfoits  of  Aratus,  himself  a  native  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful, 
of  Sicyon,  of  which  his  father  Cleiuias  for  a  time  Gesenius  says  truly  (Thes.  1321a)  that  every  on« 
became  dynast.  In  his  twentieth  year,  being  at  of  the  ancient  interpreters  has  tried  his  hand  at  it, 
the  time  in  exile,  he  contrived  to  recover  possession  and  the  results  are  so  various  as  to  compel  tlie 
of  the  city  and  to  unite  it  with  the  Achaesui  league,  belief  that  nothing  is  really  known  of  it,  certainly 
This  was  in  the  year  2ol  B.C.,  and  it  appeal's  not  enough  to  allow  of  any  trustworthy  inferences 
that  at  this  time  the  Dorian  population  was  so  being  drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spot, 
preponderant  as  to  make  the  addition  of  the  town  Gesenius  expresses  his  conviction  (by  infei-ence 
to  a  confederation  of  Achaeans  a  matter  of  remark.     .  ,.,.  ,,xil  1 

For  the  h«lf-«ntury  before  the  foundation  of  the  ,  *'«"'  *''«  A™^'^  .X*--  «"  obstacle)  that  the  i-ed 
new  city,  Sicyon  hiid  favoured  the  anti-Lacedae-  meaning  of  the  words  jB'n«^  Aas-5tdyf//»  is  "  a  i>lain 
monian  party  in  I'elojionnese,  taking  active  pait  cut  up  by  stony  channels  which  render  it  difficult 
with  the  Mesaenians  and  Argivea  in  support  of  of  transit ;"  and  with  this  agree  Farst  (/ra»d«-6.  ii. 
Megaloj»<>lis,  which  Kpaminondas  had  founded  as  a  i  411  6)  and  Kalisch  {Genesis,  335). 
counter-check  to  Spaita.  |       Piof.  Stanley  conjectures  (S.  ^  P.)  that  Siddim 

The  Sicyonian  territoiy  is  described  as  one  of ,  is  connected  with  Siideh,^  and  thus  that  the  signi- 
singulai-  tieitility,  which  was  probably  increased  by  j  fic-ation  of  the  name  was  the  "  valley  of  the  fieMs," 
aitiKdal  irrigation.  In  the  changeful  times  which  j  so  called  fiom  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which 
preceded  the  final  absorption  of  Kuropean  Hellas  it  was  maintained  before  the  destniction  of  Sodom 
by  the  Homans  it  was  subject  to  plunder  by  and  the  other  cities.  This,  however,  is  to  identify 
whoever  had  the  command  of  the  sea;  juid  in  the  it  with  the  Ciccar,  the  "circle  (A.  V.  'plain')  of 
vear  208  B.C.  the  Ht>man  genend  Sulpicius,  who  j  Jordan,"  which  there  does  not  apj^ear  to  be  any 


nad  a  squadron  at  Nuupactus,  lamled  between 
Sicyon  and  O'rinth  (pixdjably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Nemea,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the 
two  states),  and  was  proceeding  to  harass  the 
iieighbourhooil,  when  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  then  at  Corinth,  attacked  him  and  drove 


warrant  for  doing. 

As  to  the  spot  itself: — 

1.  It  was  one  of  that  class  of  valleys  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  by  the  woid  Emek.  This  tei-m 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  a  bittad  flatfish 
tract,  sometimes  ot  consideiublf  width,  enclosed  on 


him  back  to  his  shijis.  But  veiy  soon  after  this  each  side  by  a  definite  lange  of  hills.  [Vallky.] 
Kuman  influence  bcgim  to  prevail  in  the  cities  of  The  only  Einek  which  we  can  identify  with  any 
the  Achaean  league,  which  were  instigate<l  by  diead  '  approach  to  certainty  is  that  of  Jezreel,  viz.  the 
of  Nabig  the  dynast  of  Lacedaeiuon  to  seek  Koman  I  valley  or  plain  whicl)  lies  between  Gilboa  and  Little 
protection.     One  congress  of  the  league  was  held    Heiinon. 

at  Sicyon  under  the  pi-esidency  of  the  Uomans  in  j      2.  It  was  so  far  a  suitable  spot  for  the  comba} 
198  B.C.,  and  another  at  the  same  place  six  years  |  between  the  four  and  five  kings  (ver.  8);  but, 
later.     From  this  time  Sicyon  always  appeal^  to  I      3.  It    contained   a   multitude    of   bitumen-pit« 
have  adhered  to  the   Homan  side,  and  on  the  de-  ,  suflicient  materially  to  atlect  the  issue  of  the  battle, 
struction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius  (B.C.  146)  wa»  |       4.   In  this  valley   the   kings  of  the   five   allied 


rewarded  by  the  victors  not  only  with  a  lai-ge 
portion  of  the  Corinthian  domain,  but  with  the 
management  of  the  Isthmian  games.  This  dis- 
tinction was  again  lost  when  Julius  Caesar  i«- 
foundeil  Corinth  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony;  but 
in  the  mean  while  Sicyon  enjoyed  for  a  century  all 
the  adrantages  of  an  entrepot  which  had  before 
accrued  to  Corinth  from  her  position  between  the 
two  seas.  Fven  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines  the 
pleniur.*-groiinds  {rifitvoi)  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrant 
Cleon  coutiniied  appiopriated  to  the  Roman  go- 
Tei  lion  of  Achaia ;  and  at  the  time  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  Maccabees,  it  was  probably 
the  most  important  position  of  all  over  which  the 
Komans  exercised  influence  in  Greece. 

(l)i<>dniusSiculus,  xv.  70.  xx.  37, 102 ;  Polybius, 
ii.  43;  Strabo,  viii.  7,  §25  ;  Liry.xxxii.  15,  19,  zxxr. 


■  The  following  are  the  eiulvalents  of  the  name  itlven 
!n  t»ie  snclpnt  vcmtoos  :— S*m.  Vers..  fTp*?!!  TCD  i 
Oiik.  los.  K*7pn  TC^D;  Arabic,  merj  of  AoA-dl ;  l-»«iiio. 

U::00«-£S*     |uO.20Q^       AaulU.   K.  riw  uttHirc- 


cities  of  Sodom,  Gomontkh,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  ^d 
Bela,  seem  to  lunve  awaited  the  approHch  of  tfie  in- 
raders.  It  is  therefon;  prob.ible  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  "  plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordmi  " 
in  which  those  cities  stood.  But  this  we  can  only 
infer;  it  is  not  stated,  and  scarcely  implied. 

5.  So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage 
as  it  appears  originally  to  bare  stood.  But  the 
woitls  which  more  espcciiUly  bnax  on  the  subject  ot 
this  article  (ver.  3)  do  not  form  part  of  the  origin.J 
document.  That  venerable  record  has — with  <t  tar) 
which  shows  how  greatly  it  was  vahwl  at  a  veiy 
early  date — been  annotated  throughout  I  y  a  later, 
though  still  very  ancient,  chronicler,  who  has  a<lded 
what  in  his  day  were  believed  to  be  the  equivalenU 
for  name*  of  places  that  had  become  ohwletc.  IVIa 
is  explained  to  be  2Soar ;  En-Mishpat  to  be  Kadedi ; 

li¥uv\  QynuB.  and  Tbood..  X.  twt  ^Xowr  (^rrC^i 
Josephos,  «p«4t«  ••^•Atw  :  JenNne  (QiMiMt  In  Qm.) 
T'«Bm  Salmamm. 

W  IVrhafA  more  scctiralrly  with  HAdad,  "  to  harrow." 
S»«  KaiUcb  (Ctn.  Mia);  wlm.  howrvir.  i1lMp|irrvM  td 
%mh  s  do.'lvaUon,  aiid  udlwm  to  that  •''  •irs'uiua 
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the  Kirek-Shaveh  to  be  tlie  Valley  of  the  King; 
the  Einek  has-Siddim  to  be  the  Salt  Sea,  that  is,  in 
modern  phi-a«eology,  the  Dead  Sea.  And  when  we 
lemembei  how  pei>istently  the  notion  has  been  en- 
tertjiined  for  the  Ltst  eighteen  centuries,*  that  the 
Dead  Sea  covers  a  diitrict  which  before  its  submer- 
eion  wes  not  only  the  Valley  of  Siddini  l)nt  also  the 
Plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  wliat  an  elabonite  account 
of  the  cauistrfii.he  of  its  submersion  h;«s  been  con- 
structed even  very  recently  by  one  of  the  moet  able 
wil'.clai's  of  our  day,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  a  chronicler  in  an  age  far  less  able  to  interpret 
uiitnral  phenomena,  and  at  the  same  time  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  actual  event,  should 
have  shared  in  the  belief.  Kecent  investigation, 
however,  of  the  geological  evidence  furnished  by  the 
».-ipeit  of  the  spot  itself,  has  not  hithei-to  lent  any 
support  to  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
conti-adict  it.  The  northern  and  deej)er  portion  of 
the  l«ke  unquestionably  belongs  to  a  geological  era 
of  veiy  much  older  date  than  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
and  as  to  even  the  southern  and  shallower  portion, 
if  it  has  undergone  any  material  change  in  historic 
times,  such  change  would  seem  to  be  one  rather  of 
gradual  elevation  than  of  submersion."* 

If  we  could  venture,  as  some  have  done,  to  in- 
terpret the  latter  clause  of  verse  3,  "  which  is  near," 
or  "  which  is  at,  or  by,  the  Salt  Sea,"  then  we 
might  agree  with  Dr.  Robins()n  and  others  in  iden- 
tilying  the  Valley  of  Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain 
which  intervenes  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
and  the  range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  Gh&r 
and  commence  the  Wady  Arahah.  This  is  a  dis- 
trict in  many  respects  suitable.  In  the  ditches  and 
drains  of  the  Sab/thah  are  the  impassable  channels 
of  Gesenius.  In  the  thickly  wooded  Ghor  es  Safieh 
are  ample  conditions  for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stan- 
ley. The  general  aspect  and  fbmiation  of  the  plain 
answers  fully  to  the  idea  of  an  emek.'  But  the 
original  of  the  passage  will  not  bear  even  this  slight 
accommodation,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  woids,  no  less  than  of  the 
learned  and  eloquent  divine  and  historian  of  our 
own  time  already  alluded  to,  the  Salt  Sea  covers 
the  actual  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Vale  of 
Siddim.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the 
cities  of  the  plain  were,  as  there  is  much  re«son  to 
believe  they  were,  at  the  noi-th  end  of  the  Dead 
^.1,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  five  kings  would 
have  gone  so  far  from  home  as  to  the  other  end  of 
the  lake,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  espe- 
cially as  on  their  road  they  must  have  ptaseed 
Hazezon-Tamar,  the  naodorn  Ain  Jidy,  where  the 
Assyrians  were  then  actually  encamped  (ver.  7). 
The  coui-se  of  the  invaders  at  this  time  was  appa- 
rently northwards,  and  it  seems  most  probable — 
though  after  all  nothing  but  conjecture  on  such 
a  fwint  is  possible — that  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment was  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  lake, 
jierhaps  on  the  plain  at  its  north-west  corner.  This 
plain  is  in  many  of  its  characteristics  not  unlike  the 
Sabkhah  ali'eady  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  proper  and 
aatural  spot  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Jerichu  to  attack  a  hostile  force  descending  from 
the  passes  of  Ain  Jidy.  [G.'] 


•  Josophns  states  it  emphatically.  His  words  (Ant.  i. 
i)  are,  "  Tliey  encamped  In  the  valley  called  the  Wells  of 
Asphalt;  for  at  that  time  there  were  wells  in  that  spot; 
bn'.  low  that  the  city  of  the  Sodomites  has  disappeared, 
that  valley  has  become  a  lake  wUch  is  called  £s- 
fi^ltixeb."    Spc  also  Sirabo,  x.vi.  761. 


BIDE 

Bn)K  {ItSv.  Side).  A  city  on  the  coart  of 
Pamphylia,  in  lat.  36°  46',  long.  31*  17',  ten  o: 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  Eir/rnedon, 
It  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23,  among  the  lift 
of  places  to  which  the  Roman  senate  sent  l<>tte,-« 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  [see  Phaskus].  It  was  ii 
colony  of  Cumaeiuis.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  a 
temple  of  AthesA  stood  thei*.  and  the  name  o( 
that  goddess  associated  with  Ajx>llo  appears  in  an 
inscription  of  undoiibtcdly  late  times  found  on  the 
spot  by  Admii-al  Beaufort.  Sid6  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Aradus  in  Phoenicia  by  commerce, 
even  if  there  was  not  a  considerable  Phoenician 
element  in  the  population ;  for  not  only  are 
the  towns  placed  in  juxta|)osilion  in  the  passage 
of  the  Maccabees  quoted  above,  but  Antiochus's 
ambassador  to  the  Achaean  league  (Livy,  xxxv. 
48),  when  boasting  of  his  master's  navy,  told 
his  hearers  that  the  left  division  was  made  uj 
of  men  of  Side  and  of  Aradus,  as  the  right  w;is 
of  those  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon,  qrtas  gentes  nnltae 
unqtuxm  nee  arte  nee  virtute  navali  aeqiuissent. 
It  is  possible  that  the  name  has  the  same  root  as 
that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  (as  well  as  the  Sidfe  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Kuxine,  Strabo,  xii.  3) 
was  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  thaii 
the  Cumaean  colony  was  something  subsequent. 
In  the  times  in  which  Sidfe  appeai-s  in  history  it 
had  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  the  station  of  Antiochus's  navy  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  described  by  Livy 
(xxxvii.  23,  24).  The  remains,  too,  which  stifl 
exist  are  an  evidence  of  its  former  wealth.  They 
stand  on  a  low  peninsula  runni.ig  fiom  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  and  the  maritime  character  of  the  former 
inhabitiints  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built,  while 
the  one  which  faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, and  remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect 
even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  appa> 
rently  to  the  Reman  times)  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than 
15,000  spectators.  This  is  so  prominent  an  object 
that,  to  persons  approaching  the  shore,  it  a4)pears 
like  an  acropolis  of  the  city,  and  in  fact,  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  actually  occupied  as  a  fort.  The 
subui'bs  of  Sidfe  extend  to  some  distance,  but  the 
gieatest  length  within  the  walls  does  not  exceed 
1300  yards.  Thi-ee  gates  led  into  the  town  fiom 
the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  into 
the  country.  From  this  last  a  paved  street  with 
high  curbstones  conducts  to  an  agora,  180  feet  in 
diameter,  .tnd  formerly  surrounded  with  a  double 
row  of  columns,  of  which  only  the  bases  remain. 
In  the  centi-e  is  a  large  ruined  pedestal,  as  if  for  a 
colossal  statue,  and  on  the  southern  side  the  ruins 
of  a  temple,  pi-obably  the  one  spoken  of  by  Strabo. 
Opposite  to  this  a  street  i"an  to  the  principal  water- 
gate,  and  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  agoia  the 
avenue  fiom  the  land-gate  was  continued  to  th« 
front  of  the  theatre.  Of  this  last  the  lower  half  is, 
after  the  manner  of  Roman  architects  whenever 
the  site  permitted,  excavated  from  the  native  rock, 
the  upper  half  built  up  of  excellent  masonry.     The 


<i  The  gronnds  of  this  conclusion  are  stated  under  Sba, 
THE  Salt. 

"  This  Is  the  plain  which  Dr.  Bobineon  and  others  wouW 
idetitify  with  the  Valley  of  Salt,  ge  mdach.  It  is  hardSj 
(icuiib'.e  that  it  can  be  both  an  eniek  and  a  ge 
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mt^  for  Um  iipectiitore,  most  of  which  reraain.  are 
M  »hit<  mnible  boautifully  wrought.  , 

The  two  principal  harlwui-s,  which  nt  first  seem  lo  i 
havi  b«n  united  in  one,  wei-e  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula:  they  were  closed,  and  together  container! 
a  surface  of  neailj  hW  yards  by  200.  Besides 
tliese,  the  principal  water-gate  ou  the  N.W.  side 
waa  connected  with  two  small  piei-s  of  150  feet 
loiig,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  vessels  used  to  lie 
here  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  And  the  account 
which  Livy  gives  of  the  sea-Kght  with  Antiochus 
aliove  refen«d  to,  shows  that  shelter  could  also  be 
found  on  the  other  (or  S.K.)  side  of  the  peninsula 
whenever  a  strong  west  wind  was  blowing.  I 

The   country   by    which   Sidfe    is    backed   is   a  i 
broad  swampv  plain,  stretching  out  for  some  miles 
beyond  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea- 
tiiore.      Low  hills  succeed,  and  behind  these,   far  | 
inland,  are  the  moiinuiins  which,  at  Mount  Climax 
40  miles  to  the  west,  and  again  about  the  same 
distance    to    the    east,    come   down    to    the    coast. 
These    mountains    were     the    habitation     of   the , 
Pisidians,  against  whom  Antiochus,  in  the  spring 
of  the  /ear  192  B.C.,  made  an  expedition;  and  as 
Sidfe  was  in   the  interest  of  Antiochus,  until,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  t)ie  Romans,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
hostility  was  the  nonnal  relation  between  its  inha-  . 
bitants  ind  the  highlandere,  to  whom  they  were 
probibly   objects  of  the   same  jealousy    that    the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  Afncan  seaboard  inspire 
ill  the  Kabyles  round  about  them.     This  would  not  i 
prevent  a  large  amount  of  tratfic,  to  the  mutual  j 
interest   of   both    fwrties,    but    would    hinder    the  ] 
people  of  Sid6  from  extending  their  sway  into  the  ' 
interior,  and  also  render  the  construction  of  etfective 
fortifications  on  the  land  side  a  necessity.     (Strabo, 
xii.,  xiv. ;   Livy,  xixv.,  xxxvii. ;  Beaufort,  Kara- 
mania;  Cicero,  Epp.  ad  Fam.  iii.  6.)     [J.  W.  B.] 

SI'DON.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician 
name  Zidon,  or  (more  accurately)  Tsidon.  As  such 
it  occurs  naturally  in  the  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  of 
the  .^uth.  Version  (liiiiiv:  Sidon:  2  Esd.  i.  11, 
Judg.  ii.  28:  1  Mace  v.  15  ;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22  ;  xv. 
21 ;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31 ;  Luke  iv.»  26,  vi.  17, 
X.  13,  14 ;  AcU  xii.  20,*  xxviii.  3;.  It  is  thus  a 
parallel  to  .^OS. 

But  we  also  find  it  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  imper- 
fectly represents  the  Hebrew  word  elsewhere  pre- 
sented as  ZiDOH  (Gen.  x.  15,  19;  fl'V-  2«5«Ji', 
ar.Sif.   SiJon).     [ZiDOK.]  [G,] 

SIDO'KIANS  (D'iTV ;  in  Judg.  »bn»^ :  S«.- 

iiiftoi  ;  in  Dent.  ^olytKts  ;  in  Judg.  StS^riof : 
C'ti/n»V,  SUlonins).  The  Oi«ek  tbnn  of  the  word 
Zii>o.NiANR,  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
ot  the  0.  T.  It  occurs  Iteut.  iii.  9  ;  Josh.  xiii.  4, 
«  ;  Judg.  iii.  3  ;   1  K.  v.  ti.  [G.] 

61  HON  (pp,  and    »^n»P' :  Samar.  pn'D  t 

^incif ;  Joseph,  iixfiy.  Sehon).  King  of  the  Amor- 
'ti's  when  l-srael  arrive<i  on  the  bordem  of  the  Pn^ 
mised  l,and  (Num.  xxi.  21 ).  He  was  evidentlr  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  audacity.  Shortly  before  the 
time  <>l  Ismtl's  arrival  he  had  dispossessed  the  Moab- 
Hes  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving  them  south  ofthe 
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natural  bulwark  ofthe  Arnon  with  grett  slau^tuf 
and  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  captives  (xxi.  2<i- 
29).  When  the  Israelite  host  ap})ears,  he  does  not 
hesitate  or  temporise  like  IWak,  but  at  once  gathers 
his  people  together  and  attacks  them.  But  thr 
battle  was  his  last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  distiict  from  Anion  to  Jabbok 
became  at  once  the  possession  of  the  conqueror. 

Josephns  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §2)  ha:i  preseiTed  some 
singulai' details  of  the  battle,  which  have  not  sur- 
vived in  the  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or  LXX. 
He  repi-escnts  the  Amorite  army  as  containing 
every  man  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  aims.  He  stat« 
that  they  were  unable  to  fight  when  away  from  the 
shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  especially 
galled  by  the  slings  and  an°ows  ofthe  Hebrews,  and 
at  last  sutl'ering  severely  from  thii-st,  they  rushed 
to  the  stream  and  to  the  shelter  of  the  recesses  oi 
the  ravine  of  the  Arnon.  Into  these  recesses  they 
were  pui-sued  by  their  active  enemy  and  slaughtere<J 
in  vast  numbei°s. 

Whether  we  accept  these  detaib  or  not,  it  is  plain 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  mime  of  Sihon^  fixed 
itself  in  the  national  mind,  and  the  s)iace  which  his 
image  occupies  in  the  official  records,  and  in  tht 
later  poetry  of  Israel,  that  he  was  a  truly  formi- 
dable chieftain.  [G.] 

SI'HOR,  accurately   SHIHOR,   once  THE 

SHIHOR  (lin^B',  nine',  w :  ru«v,  i, 

ioiKrfTos  ri  Kari,  irp6ffo»itov  Alyvirrov  :  A'i7t*s, 
Jlitvius  tnrhidits,  'aqiux)  Oirbida:  or  SHIHOR  OF 
EGYPT  (Wn^D  lin^B':  Spta  Alyinrrov:  Sihor 
Ae'jyptx),  when  unqualified,  a  name  of  the  Nile.  It 
is  held  to  signify  "  the  black  "  or  "  turbid,"  from 
inU',  "  he  or  it  was  or  became  black  ;"  a  word  used 
in  a  wide  sense  for  different  degrees  of  dark  colour, 
as  of  hair,  a  face  tanned  by  the  sun,  a  skin  black 
through  disease,  and  exti-eme  bl.nckness.  [Nilk, 
p.  539  a.]  Several  names  ofthe  Nile  mav  be  oom- 
pai-ed.  N«rXoj  itself,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, of  Iranian  origin,  signifies  •'  the  blue,"  that  if 
"  tlie  dark ''  rather  than  the  turbid ;  tor  we  must  then 

compare  the  Sanskrit  4^|ti|  \  NUah,  "  blue,"  pro- 
bably especially  "daik  blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as 
•ftWWfJ   "black  mud."     The  Arabic  azrak, 

"blue,"  signifies  "dark"  in  the  name  Bchr  eU 
AzraJt,  or  Blue  River,  applied  to  the  e:istein  oi 
the  two  greet  conHuents  of  the  Nile.  Still  nearer 
is  the  Latin  Meh,  from  fidXas,  a  name  of  the  Nile, 
accoi-ding  to  Festns  and  Serviiu  {G«org.  ir.  291  ; 
Aen.  i.  745,  iv.  246) ;  but  little  stiw  can  be  laid 
upon  such  a  word  resting  on  no  better  authority 
I  With  tlie  classiail  writei-s,  it  is  the  soil  of  Kgypt 
that  is  black  rathei-  than  its  river.  So  too  in  hieia 
glyphics,  the  name  of  the  country,  KEM,  meanv 
"  the  bhuk;"  but  there  is  no  name  of  the  Nile  of 
like  signification.  In  the  andent  painted  sculptures, 
however,  the  figure  ofthe  Nil»^od  is  coloured  dif- 
ferently acct>rdiiig  as  it  represents  the  river  during 
the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  during  the  rest  ot 
the  year,  in  the  former  case  red,  in  the  Utter  blue 
There  ai-e  but  three  occuri-encM  of  Shihor  in  tht 


*  Ic  this  p:uw.igc  tlic  (unn  ti.Utvia.  is  u«ni. 

*  K<Te  the  atUective  U  employed— Zt^MrioiC. 

*  I'hlH  form  \*  found  frc<jnenlly.  though  not  exc'.uslTeiy, 
«  tlw  budu  iiul>M><{iient  lo  itie  IViitateiich.  In  tlie  l^eUk 
'a^M  u  outm  lour  imu-s,  two  of  wblcb  arc  to  tbe  soot. 


Num.  xxi.  37,  W. 

<  li  ts  poMible  thai  a  trace  of  tb«  name  may  (UH 
rtmate  In  Uie  Jfbd  SkiKkmn,  a  lofty  and  rrmiiplciK'US 
nvun'ain  Jiwt  k>  the  soaUi  of  tb*  Wndy  Hvgtb 
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Bible,  und  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihoi  • 
■Mizraim.  It  is  spoken  of  ns  one  of  the  limits  of 
tenitory  which  was  still  unconqiiere*!  when  Joshua 
was  old.  "  M»  [is]  the  laud  that  yet  remaiueth  : 
«11  the  regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri, 
ih>ni  the  Shihor  ("lin'B'n),  which  [is]  before  Kgypt, 
iven  unto  the  borders  of  F^kron  northwai-d,  is 
counted  to  the  Canaanite  "  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  The 
enumeration  of  the  Philistines  follows.  Here,  there- 
fore, a  district  lying  between  Egypt  and  the  most 
northern  Pliilistine  city  seems  to  be  intended.  With 
this  passage  must  be  compared  that  in  which  Shihor- 
Mizraim  occui-s.  David  is  relate<l  to  have  "ga- 
thered all  Israel  togetiier,  fiom  Shihor  of  Egypt 
even  unto  the  entering  of  Hamath  "  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5). 
There  is  no  otlier  evitience  that  the  Isi-aelites  ever 
spread  westward  beyond  Gaza ;  it  may  seem  strange 
that  tlie  actual  territory  dwelt  in  by  them  in  Diivid's 
time  should  thus  appear  to  be  spoken  of  as  extend- 
ing a«  fai-  as  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile, 
but  it  must  be  recollecte<l  that  more  than  one  tribe 
at  a  later  time  had  spread  beyond  even  its  tii-st 
boundaries,  and  also  that  the  limits  may  be  those  of 
David's  dominion  rather  than  of  the  land  actually 
fully  inhabited  by  the  Israelites.  The  stream  may 
therefore  be  that  of  the  Widi-l-'Areesh.  That  the 
stream  intended  by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a  navi- 
gable river  is  evident  fiom  a  pa-^sjige  in  Isaiah, 
where  it  is  said  of  Tyre,  "  And  by  great  watere, 
the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river 
(Year,  ")K'),  [is]  her  revenue"  (xxiii.  3).  Here 
Shihor  is  either  the  same  as,  or  compared  with, 
Yeor,  generally  thought  to  be  the  Nile  [Nile], 
but  in  this  work  suggested  to  be  the  extension  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [Red  Sea.]  In  Jeremiah  the  iden- 
tity of  Shihor  with  the  Nile  seems  distinctly  stated 
where  it  is  said  of  Israel,  "  And  now  what  hast  thou 
to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  watere  of 
Shihor?  or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of 
Assyria,  to  drink  the  watei-s  of  the  river?"  t.  e. 
Euphrates  (ii.  18).  In  consideiing  these  pass;iges 
it  is  important  to  distinguisii  u.?twocn  "  the  Shihor 
which  [is]  befoie  Egypt,"  and  Shihor  of  Egypt,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Shihor  alone,  on  the  other.  In 
articles  Nile  and  River  of  Egypt  it  is  maintained 
too  strongly  that  Shihor,  however  qualified,  is  always 
the  Nile.  The  later  opinion  of  the  writer  is  expi  essed 
liere  under  SiiiHOR  OF  Egypt.  The  latter  is,  he 
thinks,  unquestionably  the  Nile,  the  foi-mer  two 
probably,  but  not  certainly,  the  same.  [R.  S.  P.] 
SI'LAS  (3fXoi:  Sikis).  An  eminent  member 
of  the  early  Christian  Church,  desciibed  under  that 
name  in  the  Acts,  but  as  Silvanus*  in  St.  Paul's 
iCpistles.  He  first  appeai-s  as  one  of  the  leadeis  {ijyoi- 
i\fvot]  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  ("Acts  .xv.  22j, 
holding  the  office  of  an  inspiied  teacher  {■irpo<t>rirJis, 
rv.  32).  His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  silva, 
"  wood,"  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  xvi. 
37).  He  wa.s  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  accom- 
|»ny  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  retum  to  Antioch 
with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
sv.  22,  32).  Having  accomplished  fJiis  mission, 
he  i-etuined  to  Jerusalfm  (Acts  xv.  33;  the  follow- 
ing verse,  eSof*  5*  ru  2/Xa  firifif7you  aitrov,  is  de- 
cidetlly  an  interpolation  introduc-ed  to  haimonise 
tlie   passage   with  xv.  40).     He  must,    however, 

»  The  Alnxandilnc  writers  adopted  sotjewhat  bold  ah- 
breviatlons  of  proper  names,  snch  as  Zenas  for  Zpiioduru*. 
Apollos  n.r  Apollonjiis.  Hernias  for  Hermodonis.  Tl-" 
meitiod  by  which  thi-y  airiveil  at  tht*e  t..nn>  ii>  ui.t  ve'y 
inpiieut. 
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hive  immediawiy  rerisited  Antiocli,  for  we  finJ 
hiin  selected  by  St.  Paul  as  the  <»mp«nion  ol  hit 
second  missionaiy  journey  (Acta  xv.  40-xvii.  40). 
At  Beroea  he  was  left  behind  with  Timothy  whil« 
St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  14),  and 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  movements  until  he 
rejonied  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5). 
Whether  he  had  followed  Paul  to  Athens  in  obe- 
dience to  the  injunction  to  do  so  (Acts  xvii.  15),  and 
had  been  sent  thence  with  Timothy  to  Thessalonica 
(1  Thess.  iii.  2),  or  whether  his  movements  were 
wholly  independent  of  Timothy's,  is  uncertain 
(Conyb.  and  Hows.  St.  Paul,  i.  438,  note  ').  His 
presence  at  Corinth  is  several  times  noticed  (2  Cor, 
i.  19;  1  Thess.  i.  1  ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  He  probably 
iieturned  to  Jerusalem  with  St.  Paul,  and  from  that 
time  the  connexion  between  them  appeai-s  to  have 
tenninated.  Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  whc 
conveyed  St.  Peter's  Firet  Epistle  to  Asia  Minor 
(1  Pet.  V.  12),  is  doubtful;  the  probabilities  are  in 
favour  of  the  identity  ;  the  question  is  chiefly  inte- 
resting as  bearing  upon  the  Pauline  character  of  St. 
Peter's  Epistles  (De  Wette,  Einleit.  §4).  A  tra- 
dition of  very  slight  autliority  represents  Silas  to 
have  become  bishop  of  Corinth.  We  have  finally 
to  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting,  the  theories 
which  identify  Silas  with  Teitius  (Rom.  xvi. 
22)  through  a  Hebrew  explanation  of  the  name 
(t^pB'),  and  again  with  Luke,  or  at  all  events  with 
the  author  of  the  Acts  (AJford's  Prolegom.  in  Acts, 
i.  §1).  [W.L.  B.] 

SILK  {ar)piK6v).  The  only  vndoubted  notice 
of  silk  in  the  Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  whei« 
it  is  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  typiad 
Babylon.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  texture  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
from  the  time  that  their  comsnercial  relations  were 
extended  by  Solomon.  For,  though  we  have  no 
historical  evidence  of  the  impoi-fation  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  sho  -"s  of  the  Meditenanean  earlier 
than  that  of  Aristotle  [If.  A.  v.  19)  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  yet  that  notice,  lefemng  as  it  does  to 
the  island  of  Cos,  would  justify  the  assumption  that 
it  had  been  known  at  a  far  earlier  period  in  Western 
Asia.  The  commercial  routes  of  that  continent  are 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  an  indirect  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah,  is  probably  afforded  us  in  his  reference  to  the 
Sinim.  [SiNiM.]  The  well-known  classical  name 
of  the  substance  {ffr\^'K6v,  sericum)  does  not  occur 
in  the  Hebrew  language.^  but  this  may  be  accounted 
for,  partly  on  the  gi-ound  that  the  Habiews  were 
acquainted  only  with  the  texture  and  not  with  the 
i-aw  material,  and  partly  on  the  supposition  that 
the  name  sericum  reached  the  Greeks  by  another 
channel,  viz.  through  Armenia.  The  Hebrew  terms 
which  have  been  supposed  to  lefer  to  silk  are  megJii' 
and  demesliik.*  The  fc-mer  occui-s  only  in  E2. 
xvi.  10,  13  (A.  V.  "silk")  and  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  root  mAahah,  "  to  diaw  out,"  af 
though  it  were  made  of  the  finest  draiin  silk  in  th« 
manner  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  20,  xi.  26)  :  tht 
equivalent  tenn  in  the  LXX.  (rptxaTToi'),  thougi 
connected  in  point  of  etymology  with  fiair  as  it* 
material,  is  nevertheless  explained  by  Hesychiui 
and  Suidas  as  referring  to  silk,  which  may  well 
have  been  described  as  resembling  hair.     The  c  thei 


•>  ColDiet  conjectured  that  H^p^X*  (Is.  xte.  t,  A.  9 
fine*')  WM  conriocted  with  f<rirwn. 

^  njfo.  •  i5KW. 
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term  demnhek  occurs  in  Am.  iii.  12  (A.  V. 
"  D«m.i.scui<"),  and  has  been  snpixMtd  to  refi:i'  to 
silk  from  th«  rfsemhlance  of  the  word  to  our 
"d*mask,"  and  of  this  agsin  to  "  Piunaacus,"  as 
the  place  where  the  manutai-ture  of  silksn  textures 
*ras  cnnied  on.  It  appears,  how»*rer,  that  "da- 
mask" is  a  corruption  oi  dxinakso,  a  term  applied 
hx  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  material]  alone,  and  not  to 
the  manufact.ire<l  aiticle  (Pusey's  Min.  Ptoph. 
p.  183).  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  reference 
to  silk  as  extremely  dubious.*  We  have  notice  of 
silk  under  its  classical  name  in  the  Mishr.a  (A'i7.  9, 
§2),  where  Chinese  silk  is  distinguished  from  floss- 
silJr.  The  value  set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as 
implied  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus 
{B.  J.  vii.  5,  §4),  as  well  as  by  classical  writers 
{e.g.  Sucton.  Ccdig.  52  ;  Mart.  xi.  9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SIL'LA  (K^D:  r«UAa;  Alex.  VaXaaZ:  Sela). 
"  The  house  of  Millo  which  goeth  down  to  Silla," 
was  the  .scene  of  the  murder  of  King  Joash  (2  K. 
xii.  2(.)).  What  or  where  Silla  was  is  entirely 
matter  of  conjecture.  Millo  seems  most  probably 
to  have  been  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  situated 
on  Mount  Zion.  [Seep.  367a.]  Silla  must  have 
Wn  in  the  valley  below,  overlooked  by  that  part 
of  the  citadel  which  was  used  as  a  residence.  The 
•ituntion  of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam 
would  be  appropriate,  and  the  agi-eement  between 
the  two  names  is  tempting  ;  but  the  likei'ess  exi>ts 
in  the  (ireek  and  F.nglUh  versions  only,  and  in  the 
original  is  too  sligiit  to  admit  of  any  inference, 
fipsenius,  with  less  than  his  usual  caution,  affirms 
Silla  to  be  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
si«lem.  Others  (as  Theiiius,  in  Kurzg.  exej. 
Jfandb.  on  the  passage),  refer  it  to  a  place  on 
or  connected  with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps 
(ilppli)  which  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the 
city  up  to  the  court  of  the  Temple.  To  indulge  in 
such  confidfnt  statements  on  tither  side  is  an 
entire  mistake.  Neither  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Ch-vnicles,*  in  the  lists  of  Nehemiah  iii.  and  xii., 
the  Jewish  Commentator,*  the  LXX.,  in  Josephus, 
nor  in  Jeiome,  do  we  find  the  smallest  clue;  and 
there  is  therefoie  no  alternative  but  to  remain  for 
the  present  in  iguoi-ance.  [Ci.] 

8IL0AH,  THE  POOL  OF  (H^ipn  DSns  ; 
Ko\vn$ii6pa   Tuy    KwSiwy  ;    t'A.    k.    rwv   dtrov  \ 
itkmofi:  Piscina  Siloei.     This  name  is  not  accu- 
rately represented  in  the  A.  V.  of  Neh.  iii.   15 —  ! 
the   only   passage  in  which  this   particular   form 
occurs.     It  should  be  .^helach,  or  rather  has-Sh«-  | 
lath,  since  it  is   given   with  the   definite   article.  ; 
This   was   possibly    a  corrupt  tbrm  of  the  name  j 
which   is    tii'st    pi'esentcd    as    Shilooch,   then    as 
Siloam,  and  is  now  Selican.     Hie  m«ining  of  S/ie-  < 
liKh  takon  as  Hebrew  is  "  dai-t."     This  cannot  be  a 
nuine  girm  to  the  sti-eam  on  account  of  ita  swifL:eia,  j 

•  riM  ▲.  V.  ooafonnds  \ffV  mlth  silk  In  Prov.  xzxL  2Z    | 

*  3  Chr.  xxir  35,  a  pfutf^  tlDged  with  the  usual  coloar 
oftUe  narrative  of  Cbr<inlclrs,UMlcoolaliilng  oume  curious 
vmriatioiiii  frum  that  uf  the  Kings,  bttl  paasing  ovw  the 
pUc«  of  Uie  murder  tub  tiUntio.  j 

k  The  reading  of  the  two  great  MSS.  of  the  LXX.—  ' 
igTMln;  in  the  T  aa  the  oamnMaeement  of  tb«  nanM— Is 
iHoarkab'.i- ;  and  prompt*  Um  wimslirm  that  the  Hetmw 
okine  mty  originally  have  begun  with  KJ,  •  ravine  (•• 
bo-hlnnoni).  The  K»ratuyotrr»  of  the  Ales  In  doobtlMS 
I  ccrmption  of  «aTa/9«t««rT«. 

«  IkirweD'  appears  to  be  tbe  oMcsl  of  iheac  f>naa,  and 
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because  it  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  in  the  days  ul 
laaiah,  anything  but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  stieam 
(Is.  viii.  6).  It  is  probably  an  accommodation  to  tik 
popular  mouth,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  exempli 
tied  in  the  name  Dait,  which  is  now  borne  by  more 
than  one  river  in  England,  and  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  swiftness,  but  is  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of,the  ancient  word  whiJi  also  a[>|)ears  in 
the  vai-ious  forms  of  Dei-went,*  Darent,  Trent.  The 
last  of  these  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  mean 
"  thirty  ;"  aad  the  river  Trent  was  believed  to  have 
30  tributaries,  30  soits  of  fish,  30  convents  on  it* 
banks,  &c. :  a  notion  preserved  from  obhvxn  by 
Milton  in  his  lines — 

**  And  Trent  tfcat  like  sonic  earth-born  giant  spread* 
His  thirtjr  anas  along  the  Indented  meads." 
For  the  founUiin  and  pool,  see  Siloam.       [G.j 

SILO'AM  (r^B'n,  ShUoach,  Is.  viii.  6 ;  Th^r\ 
S/ielach,  Neh.  iii.  15;  the  change  in  the  Masomii 
punctuation  indicating  merely  perhaps  a  change  i| 
the  pronunciation  or  in  the  spelling  of  the  woi-d, 
sometime  during  the  three  centuries  between  Isaiak 
and  Nehemiah.  Rabbinical  writers,  and,  following 
them,  Jewish  tiavellei-s,  both  andent  and  modern, 
from  Beiijamiu  of  Tudela  to  Schwai-z,  retain  the 
earlier  Shilooch  in  preference  to  the  later  Shelach. 
The  Rabbis  give  it  with  the  article,  as  in  the  Bible 
(m'p'rn,  Dnch's  Codex  Talmudiats,  p.  367).  The 
Sept.  gives  'StKwkfi  in  Isaiah ;  but  in  Nehemiah  ko- 
\vixfiildpa  rQiv  KwSiuy,  the  pool  of  the  sheep-skins, 
or  "  fleece-pool  ;"  perhaps  because,  in  their  day, 
it  was  used  for  washing  the  fleeces  of  the  victims.* 
The  Vulgate  has  unitbnnly,  both  in  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  Sitae;  in  the  Old  calling  it  piacina, 
and  in  the  New  n-jitatoria.  The  Latin  Fathers,  led 
by  the  Vulgate,  have  always  Siloe ;  the  old  pilgrims, 
who  knew  nothing  but  the  Vulg-ate,  Siloe  or  Syloe. 
The  Greek  Fatiiei^s,  adhering  to  the  Sept.,  have 
Siloam.  The  woixl  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Josephus  gives  both  Silocun  and  Siloas,  generally 
the  fbi  mer.) 

Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed  localities 
(though  lieland  and  some  othei-s  misplaced  it)  in  the 
topography  of  Jerus-ilein  ;  still  retaining  its  old  '.ame 
(with  Arabic  mo<liiic:ition,  Silurtm),  while  every 
other  )iool  has  lost  its  Bible-designation.  This  is 
the  mure  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  suburoan  tank 
of  no  gi  eat  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  particu- 
larly gooiJ  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though  Jo- 
sephus tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  w«re  both 
"sweet  and  abundant"  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §1).  Apart 
from  the  identity  of  name,  there  is  an  unbroken 
chain  of  exterior  testimony,  during  eighteen  cen- 
turies, connecting  the  present  Birket  SilwAn  with 
the  S/tiloah  of  Isaiah  and  the  Silovn  of  St.  Johr.. 
There  are  difficulties  in  identifying  the  Bir  Eynb 
(the  well  of  .Salali-ed-dln,  /6n  Kyub,  the  great 
digger  of  wells,  Jalal-Addin,  p.  239;,  but  none  in 

to  be  derived  from  darwyii.  an  aadeot  Brttiaii  word, 
meaning  ■*  to  wind  abouL"  On  the  OunUnent  tbe  name 
la  found  In  the  follo-ving  forms;— Fr.  liuranet',  lierm. 
Drtwatt;  IL  Trento ,  Rua*.  Oima  (Ferguson's  Riter 
yamtM,  kc.y. 

*  In  Talmudkal  Hebrew  Sh^lacH  ngnlflce  -a  •kta" 
(Levi's  Umgna  tkara);  »af  the  Alexandrian  ti— slairn 
attacbedtbtsiMutaglo  It,  iher  and  the  cariler  BabWi 
considering  Nehamlab's  Sbelacb  as  a  dlfeenl  peoi  Aeoi 
Siloam ;  probably  tbe  same  a*  Betbeeda,  by  the  sh««^ 
gate  (John  v.  3),  lite  wpofitkTua)  mokviifii$p^  of  KoaeMus 
tbe  |i*«6iUiMjN*eMM  of  Jerome.  If  so^  then  It  Is  f  ok 
ca*i,  «d  ast  SUosn,  that  is  ncetioued  by  .Nebeaalat 
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Axiuj;  Ki  Mtn.  Josephus  mention*  it  fmi.intTlr  In 
his  Jewish  War,  and  his  reteiences  indicaie  Inut  it 
was  a  liomewhat  noted  place,  a  soit  ot'  city  land* 
mark.  From  him  we  learn  that  it  was  without 
the  city  {f^ot  rod  turrfcos,  B.  J.  v.  9,  §4) ;  that 
it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  "  old  wall  "  took  a  bend 
and  shot  out  eustwaixl  {hvaxiixitTov  tls  hvaroKiiv, 
lb.  V.  6,  §1);  that  there  was  a  valley  under  it 
(ttjv  xnrh  ZtAoia/u.  tpdparyya,  ib.  vi.  8,  §5),  and  one 
beside  it  (rp  Kara  rijv  ii\<eafi  <p(ipay/i,  ib.  v.  12, 
§2 ) ;  a  hill  {\6(pos)  right  opposite,  apparently  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kedron,  hard  by  a  cliff  or  rock 
called  Peristei'eon  (ib.) ;  that  .t  was  at  the  ter- 
mination or  mouth  of  the  Tyropaeon  (ib.  v.  4,  §1)  ; 
that  close  beside  it,  apparently  eastward,  was  an- 
other pool,  called  Solomon's  pool,  to  which  the 
"  old  wall "  came  after  leaving  Siioam,  and  past 
which  it  went  on  to  Ophlas,  where,  bending  north- 
ward, it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (a.d.  333)  it 
is  set  down  in  the  same  locality,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  "  juxta  murum,"  as  Josephus  implies;  whereas 
now  it  is  a  considei-able  distance — iipwai-dis  of  1200 
feet — from  the  nearest  angle  of  the  present  wall, 
and  nearly  1 900  feet  from  the  southern  wall  of  tiie 
Har&m.  Jerome,  towards  the  begiiming  of  the  5th 
century,  describes  it  as  "  ad  radices  montis  Moriah  " 
[in  Malt,  x.),  and  tells  (though  without  endoi-sing 
the  fable)  that  the  stones  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
(rubra  saxa)  of  the  prophet  Zechaiiah  were  still 
pointed  out  {in  Matt,  xxiii.).  lie  speaks  of  it  as 
being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hiimom,  as 
Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyiopaeon  {in  Jer.  ii.) ;  and  it  is  noticeable  tliat  he 
(like  the  Rabbis)  never  mentions  the  Tyropaeon, 
while  he,  times  without  number,  speaks  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom.  He  speaks  of  Hin- 
noni,  Tophet,  with  their  gi-oves  and  gardens,  as 
watered  by  Siloam  {in  Jer.  xix.  6,  and  xxxii.  35). 
"  Tophet,  quae  est  in  valle  filii  Ennom,  ilium  locum 
signiticat  qui  Siloe  fontibus  irrigatur,  et  est  amoenus 
atque  nemorosus,  hodieque  hoilorum  praebet  deli- 
cias"  {in  Jar.  viii.).  He  speaks  of  Siloam  as  de- 
pendent on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used 
in  his  day : — "  Uno  fonte  Siloe  et  hoc  non  perpetuo 
utitur  civitas ;  et  usque  in  praesentem  diem  ."teri- 
litas  pluviarum,  non  solum  fnigum  sed  et  bibendi 
inopiam  tacit"  {in  Jer.  xiv.).  Now,  though  Jerome 
ought  to  have  known  well  the  water-supplies  of 
Jerusalem,  seeing  he  lived  the  gi-eater  part  of  his 
lite  within  six  miles  of  it,  yet  other  authorities,  and 
the  modem  water-provision  of  the  city,  show  us 
tliat  it  never  could  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 
its  f)Ools.  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked  private  cis- 
terns kept  up  a  supply  at  all  times,  and  hence  it 
olten  hiippened  that  it  was  the  besiegers,  not  the 
besieged,  that  suffered  most;  though  Josephus  re- 
coids  a  memorable  instance  to  the  contrary,  when 
— relating  a  speech  he  made  to  the  Jews  standing, 
beyond  their  darts,  on  a  jxirt  of  the  south-eastern 
wall  which  the  Romans  had  canned — he  speaks  of 
Siloam  as  overflowing  since  the  Romans  had  got 
access  to  it,  wheieas  befoi'e,  when  the  Jews  held  it, 
it  was  dry  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §4).  And  we  may  here 
notice,  in  passing,  that  Jerusalem  is,  except  perhaps 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  year,  a  well-waterol  city. 
Dr.  Barclay  says  that  "  within  a  circuit  swept  by  a 

'  Sirabo'e  statement  is  that  Jerusalem  itself  was  rocky 
but  •well  watered  (evvSpov),  but  all  the  region  arnuiid  was 
i)fUTi!ii  and  waicrlesis  {Kvirpav  xou  awSpov),  h.  .\vi.  cb.  '^ 
tect  ^ 
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radius  of  Mven  or  eight  miles  there  v  i  no  less  thai 
thirty  or  forty  natural  springs"  ((?w;./  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  295) ;  and  a  letter  from  Consul  Finn  tc 
the  writer  adds,  "  This  I  believe  to  be  ucder  th< 
truth ;  but  they  ai^e  almost  all  found  to  the  S.  and 
S.VV. :  in  those  directions  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  vilkge  without  springs."  • 

in  the  7th  centuiy  Antoninus  Martyr  mentiotif 
Siloam,  as  both  fountain  and  pool.  Bernhard  tlie 
monk  speaks  of  it  in  the  9th,  and  the  annalists  of  th« 
Crusades  mention  its  site,  in  the  fork  of  two  valleyt^ 
as  we  find  it.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a.d.  1173) 
speaks  of  "  the  great  spring  of  Shiloach  which  ruiu 
into  the  brook  Kedron  "  (Asher's  ed.  vol.  i. 
p.  71);  and  he  mentions  "a  large  building  upon 
it"  (^yj,  which  he  says  was  erected  in  the  days  of 
his  fathers.  Is  it  of  this  building  that  the  present 
rumed  pillars  are  the  relics?  Caumont  (a.d.  1418) 
speaks  of  the  Valley  of  Siloah,  "on  est  le  fbnteyne 
ou  le  (sic)  vierge  Marie  lavoit  les  drapellez  de  son 
enfant,"  and  of  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  as  close  at 
hand  (Voyage  cToaltreiner  en  Jherusalem,  &c., 
Paris  edition,  p.  G8).  Felix  Kabri  (a.d.  1484) 
describes  Siloam  at  some  length,  and  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  enter  the  subterraneous  passage  ;  but 
failed,  and  retretited  in  dismay  after  filling  his 
flasks  with  its  eye-healing  water.  Araold  von 
Harff  (a.d.  1496)  also  identities  the  spot  (Die 
Pilgerfahrt,  p.  186,  Col.  ed.).  After  this,  the  re- 
ferences to  Siloam  are  innumerable ;  nor  do  they, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary  in  their  location 
of  it.  We  hardly  needed  these  testimonies  to  enable 
us  to  fix  the  site,  though  some  topographers  have 
rested  ou  these  entirely.  Scripture,  if  it  does  not 
actually  set  it  down  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropaeon 
as  Josephus  does,  brings  us  very  near  it,  both  in 
Nehemiah  and  .St.  John.  The  reader  who  compares 
Neh.  iii.  15  with  Neh.  xii.  37,  will  find  that  the 
pool  of  Siloah,  the  fountain-gate,  the  stall's  of  the 
city  of  David,  the  wall  above  the  house  of  David, 
the  water-gate,  and  the  king's  gardens,  were  all 
near  each  other.  The  Evangelist's  narrative  re- 
garding the  blind  man,  whose  eyes  the  Lord  mira- 
culously opened,  when  carefully  examined,  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  Siloam  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Temple.  The  Rabbinical  ti-a- 
ditious,  or  histories  as  they  doubtless  are  in  man)' 
cases,  frequently  refer  to  Siloam  in  connexion  with 
the  Temple  service.  It  was  to  Siloam  that  the 
Levite  was  sent  with  the  golden  pitcher  on  the 
"  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast "  of  Tabernacles ; 
it  was  from  Siloam  that  he  brought  the  water 
which  was  then  pourwl  over  the  sacrifice,  in  me- 
mory of  the  water  from  the  rot-k  of  Rephidim ;  and 
it  was  to  this  Siloam  water  that  the  Lord  pointeil 
when  He  stood  in  the  Temple  on  that  day  and  crieil, 
"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink." 

The  Loixl  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash,  not  in,  as 
our  version  has  it,  but  at  («ijj  the  pool  of  Siloam  ;' 
for  it  was  the  clay  from  his  eyes  that  was  to  be 
washed  off;  and  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  throw 
in  a  remark,  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  us  that 
Siloam  meant  an  "aqueduct,"  as  some  think,  but  to 
give  higher  significance  to  the  miracle.  "Go  wash 
at  Siloam,"  was  the  command ;  the  Evangelist 
adds,  "  which  is  by  intei'pretation,  sent."     (hi  thf 


f  See  WdfU  Curae,  &c.  Or  ei?  frets  its  force  fran 
ujrayc,  viifiai  ajmiiig  between  the  voro  anil  its  prtpoj- 
tluu.  naieiuhetlcjUy,  "  Go  to  the  p.->\  and  wash  VZlr* 
vyeit  tbore." 
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?^j«  UManing  here — the  parnlleli^m  between  "  the 
i«nt  One"  (Luke  iv.  18;  John  x.  36)  and  "the 
Sent  water,"  the  missioned  One  and  the  missioned 
pool,  we  say  nothing  t'arther  than  what  St.  Basil 
8;i;d  well,  i:i  his  exptisition  of  the  8th  of  Isaiah, 
tIs  oZv  6  AirttrToX^tVoj  koI  ax^iopTfrl  jtiav  ;  ^ 
■wtpi  ov  ftpTfrai,  Kvptoi  a.'wfffTaXKf  fif  Kol  irdXiy, 
ovK  ipUrti  oiiSi  KpavyiiTfi.  That  "Sent"  is  the 
natural  iutei-pretation  is  evident,  not  simply  from 
the  woi-d  itself,  but  fixjm  other  passages  where 
nSc  is  used  in  connexion  with  water,  as  Job  iii. 
10,  "  he  senleth  waters  upon  the  fields  ;"  and  Ezek. 
uxi.  4,  '*  she  mnt  out  bar  littie  rirers  uuto  all  (ht- 
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tre«»  of  the  field."     The  Talmudists  coincide  with 

the  Evangelist,  and  saj  that  Shiloach  was  so  CAlleiJ 

because  it  sent  forth  its  waters  to  water  the  gardem 

(Levi's  Lingua  Sacra).  We  may  add  Homer's  line— 

iwyifioft  i'  <{  rcixof  let  poot>  (H.  xii.  25). 

A  little  way  below  the  Jewish  burying  ground, 

but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  the 

Kedron  turns  slightly  westward,  and  widens  itself 

considerably,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Vii^n  or  Um- 

ed-Deraj,  neai-  the  beginning  of  that  saddle-shaped 

projection  of  the  Temple-hill  supposed  to  be   the 

j  Ophel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Ophlaa  of  Joeephus. 

'"''"  "i"i  .::l."1  At  tlie  1     '    •  !' this  foantaiu  a 


uatU    Pnnu  ■  >kMali  Uy  lU*.  S.  C.  MbIml 


subterraneous  passage  begins,  through  which  the 
water  flows,  and  through  which  n.  man  may  make  his 
way,  as  did  Hobinson  and  Barclay,  sometimes  walk- 
ing erect,  sometimes  stooping,  sometimes  kneeling, 
•lid  sometimes  crawling,  to  Siloam.  This  rocky 
conduit,  which  twistx  considerably,  bat  keeps,  in 
gcnrnil,  a  wviith-wi'>fi'rly  direction,  is  according  to 
Kfihiiison,  IT.'iO  t'lt  lout;,  while  the  direct  distance 
between  Sil'inn  ,in.l  Um-ed-Deraj  is  «>ly  a  Iittl« 
shove  r.'Hu  U;-t.  In  former  days  this  pn—ga  was 
evidently  il>-i'|><  r,  as  its  bed  is  sand  of  ■ome  depth, 
which  ii*.s  Wm  accu  in  ulating  forages.  This  con- 
iuit  hiut  luid  tii)>ut.uie»,  which  have  formerlj  ssot 

VOL.  Ill 


their  waters  down  from  the  city  pools  or  Temple- 
wells  to  swell  Siloam.     Barclay  writes,   "  In  ei 
plonng  the  subterraneous  channel   conveying   the 
water  from  the  Virgin's  fount  to  Siloam,  i  disco* 
Tered  a  similar  channel  «nt«nng  from  ths  Di>rth;  a 
few  yards  from  its  commencement ;  and  on  tracing 
I  it  up  near  the  Miigi-abin  gate,  where  it  became  so 
choked  with  nibbish  that  it  could  be  trareisod  no 
farther,  I  there  found  it  turn  to  the  west,  in  the 
I  direction  of  the  south  end  of  the  defl  or  saddle  of 
,  Zion ;  and  if  this  channel  was  not  constinicted  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  to  Siloam  the  surplus 
:  water*  of  Ilscekiah's  aqueduct,  1  an  nnable  to  stig* 
'  4  P 
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geit  any  pui-pose  to  which  it  could  hate  been 
•ipliwl"  {Citij  of  the  Great  King,  p.  3"^).  In  an- 
o<hei-  place  h«  tells  us  something  more  *'  Hating 
Iwitereil  in  ttvi  pool  [Virgin's  fount]  til.  the  coming 
down  of  the  waters,  I  soon  found  several  widely 
iepai-ateti  places  where  it  gained  jidmittance,  besides 
the  ojieniug  under  the  stejw,  where  alone  it  had  for- 
merly been  supposed  to  enter.  I  then  observed  a 
large  opening  entering  the  rock-hewn  channel,  just 
below  the  pool,  which,  though  once  a  copious  tri- 
butary, IS  now  dry.  Being  too  mnch  choked  with 
tessei-ae  and  rubbish  to  be  penetrated  far.  I  care- 
fully noted  its  position  and  bearing,  and,  on  search- 
ing for  it  above,  soon  identifie<l  it  on  the  exterior, 
where  it  assumed  an  upward  direction  towaids  the 
Temple,  and,  entering  through  a  breach,  traversed  it 
for  nearly  a  thousand  fieet,  sometimes  ei-ect,  some- 
times bending,  sometimes  inching  my  way  snake- 
fiishion,  till  at  last  I  reached  a  jwint  near  the  wall 
where  I  heard  the  donkep  tripping  along  over  my 
head.  I  was  sjitisried,  on  subseijuently  locating  our 
course  above  ground  with  the  theodolite,  that  this 
Ciuial  derived  its  former  supply  of  water,  not  from 
Moriah,  but  from  Zion  "  {t'ity,  523). 

This  conduit  entei-s  Siloam  at  the  noith-west 
angle ;  or  rather  enters  a  small  rock-cut  chamber 
which  forms  the  vestibule  of  Siloam,  about  five  or 
six  feet  broad.  To  this  you  descend  by  a  few  rude 
steps,  under  which  the  water  pours  itself  into  the 
main  pool  {Nai-rative  of  Mission  to  the  Jews, 
vol.  i,  p.  207).  This  pool  is  oblong ;  eighteen 
paces  in  length  accoiJing  to  Lafti  (  Viugnio  nl  Santo 
Sepolcro,  a.d.  1678) ;  fifty  feet  accoi-ding  to  Bar- 
day  ;  and  tifiy-three  accoi-ding  to  Robiiison.  It  is 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson  ;  but  Barclay  gives  a  more 
minute  measurement,  "  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the 
lower  (eastern)  end,  and  seventeen  at  the  upper; 
its  western  end  side  being  somewhat  bent ;  it  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  in  depth,  but  never  tilled  ;  the 
water  either  passing  directly  through,  or  being  main- 
tained at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet ;  this  is  etllected 
by  leaving  open  or  closing  (with  a  few  handfuls  of 
weeds  at  the  piesent  day,  but  tbrraerly  by  a  flood- 
gate) an  aperture  at  the  b«ttom  ;  at  a  height  of 
„hree  or  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  its  dimensions 
become  enlarge<l  a  few  feet,  and  the  water,  attain- 
ing this  level,  tails  thiough  an  aperture  at  its  lower 
end,  into  an  educt,  subterranean  at  first,  but  soon 
appearing  in  a  deep  ditch  under  the  pei-pendicular 
clifl'  of  Ophel,  and  is  leceived  into  a  few  small  reser- 
voirs and  troughs"  {City,  524). 

The  small  b;\sin  at  the  west  end,  which  we  have 
described,  is  what  some  old  travellers  call  "  the 
fountain  of  Siloe  "  {F.  Fabri,  vol.  i.  p.  420).  "  In 
front  of  this,"  Fabri  goes  on,  "  there  is  a  bath  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  buttresses,  like  a  cloister,  and 
the  arches  of  these  buttresses  are  supported  by 
marble  pillai-s,"  which  pillars  he  affirms  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  monastery  built  above  the  pool.  The 
present  pool  is  a  ruin,  with  no  moss  or  ivy  to  make 
it  romantic  ;  its  sides  falling  in  ;  its  pillars  broken ; 
rts  stair  a  fi-agment ;  its  walls  giving  way  ;  the 
Cilge  of  every  stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by  time  ; 
iu  gome  parts  mere  d4bi-is ;  once  .Siloam,  now, 
like  the  city  which  overhung  it,  a  heap ;  though 
around  its  edges,  "  wild  flowers,  and,  among  other 
flants,  the  caper-tree,  grow  luxunantly"  (Narra- 
tive of  Mi^on,  vol.  i.  p.  207).  The  grey  crum- 
bling limestone  of  the  stone  (as  well  as  of  the 
.'!0.n-oun<»ing  rocks,  whici)  aie  almost  v»rdureless) 
^ves  H  poor  and  woin-out  as|iect  tc  thii  retierable 
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relic.  The  present  pool  is  not  tne  ori&rinal  bniliV 
inir ;  the  work  of  crusaders  it  may  oe ;  j'erhiifii 
even  improved  by  ^aladln,  whose  affection  for  welk 
and  (tools  led  him  to  care  for  all  these  things: 
pei'haps  tlie  work  of  later  days.  Yet  the  spot  ii 
the  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  beyond 
it  the  city  wall  ;  while  eastward  and  southward 
the  verdure  of  gardens  relieves  the  grey  monotony 
of  the  scene,  and  beyond  these  the  Kedron  vale, 
overshadowed  by  the  tnnd  of  the  three  heights  of 
Olivet,  "the  mount  of  corruption"  (1  K.  x.  7  ; 
ixiii.  13),  with  the  village  of  Sil'rdn  jutting  eut 
over  its  lower  slope,  and  looking  into  tlie  |X)ol  from 
which  it  tiikes  its  name  and  draws  its  water. 

This  pool,  which  we  may  ail  I  the  sec<jnd,  seems 
anciently  to  have  poured  its  waters  into  a  third, 
before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  royal  gardens. 
This  ihird  is  perhaps  that  which  Josephus  calls 
"  Solomon's  pool  "  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2),  and  which 
Nehemiah  calls  "the  King's  pool  '  (ii.  14);  tor 
this  must  have  been  somewhere  about  "  the  King's 
garden  "  (Josephus's  fiacrtKiKhs  TrupiSeiffos,  Ant. 
vii.  14,  §4) ;  and  w^e  know  that  this  was  by  "the 
wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah"  (iii.  15).  The  Anto- 
nine  Itineraiy  speaks  of  it  in  connexion  with 
5i7oa,  as  "alia  pi.-cina  grandis  foi-as."  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Birhet-el-H(tmra,ar\<[  maybe  jierhaps 
some  five  times  the  size  of  Birket-es-Sihcdn.  Bar 
clay  speaks  of  it  merely  as  a  "  depressed  fig-yard  ;' 
but  one  would  like  to  see  it  cleared  out. 

Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  a  pool.  If 
18  not  an  D3N,  that  is,  a  marsh-pool  (Is.  xxxv.  7) 
nor  a  ni3,  a  natural  hollow  or  pit  (Is.  xxx.  14)  , 
nor  a  Hlipp,  a  natural  gathering  of  water  (Can.  i 
10;  Is.  xxii.  11);  nor  a  1N3.  a  well  (Gen.  xvi 
14) ;  nor  a  113,  a  pit  (Lev.  xi.  36) ;  nor  an  ]^y 
a  spring  (Gen.  iii.   17) ;  but  a  naiB,  a  regularly- 

built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20  ;  Neh.  iii.  15  ;  Keel, 
ii.  6).  This  last  word  is  still  retained  in  the  Arabic, 
as  any  traveller  or  reader  of  travels  knows.  While 
Nehemiah  calls  it  a  pool,  Isaiah  merely  speaks  of  it 
as  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah ;"  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  KoKvfi$ii6pa,  and  Josephus  Trr^-yii.  The 
Rabbis  and  Jewish  travellei-s  call  it  a  fountain;  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  Euro- 
pean travellers  of  all  ages,  though  more  generally 
they  give  us  piscina,  natatoria,  and  stagnum. 

It  is  the  least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools;  hardly 
the  sixth  part  of  the  Birket  el-Mamilla;  hardly  the 
tenth  of  the  Birkii-es-Sultan,  or  of  the  lowest  oi 
the  three  pools  of  Solomon  at  El-Burah.  Yet  it 
is  a  sacred  spot,  even  to  the  Moslem  ;  much  more 
to  the  Jew  ;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the  watei 
taken  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the  watei 
for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  ( Dach's  Talm.  Babyl. 
380).  Jewish  tradition  makes  Gihon  and  Siloiim 
one  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  in  Matt.  p.  51  ; 
Schwarz,  p.  265),  as  if  Gihon  were  "  the  burst- 
ing forth"  (n^5,  to  break  out),  and  Siloam  the 
receptacle  of  the  watei-s  "  sent."  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  might  be  into  Siloam,  through  one  of  the 
many  subU>rranean  aqueducts  with  which  Jerusa- 
lem alA>unds,  and  one  of  which  probably  w^ent  down 
the  Tyropoeon,  that  Hezekiah  turaed  the  watej-s  on 
the  olhei  side  of  the  city,  when  he  "  sloppeJ  the 
upper  waiercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David "  (2 
v./ir.  iiiii.  'M)). 

Tlvj  rii-ili  of  water  down  tliese  conduits  is  ref*r™J 
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nte  VnUn  of  4*4/trfta  (rinnain).  and  the  lower  pen  of  th«  Valipy  uf  [ne  Keflnm.  sliewtnic  the  **  Kind's  irnnlena,**  whtrtt  «re  wntfrad 
br  the  PooL  The  hi>ck;rrniiiHl  U  the  hii;hliuid>  of  Judah.  Ihe  view  U  (ram  a  t'b(>(0|;ra(ib  by  Jamea  Grmbam.  Eaq..  taken  irwu 
benealfa  the  &  mil  ot  the  llarwa. 


to  by  .erome  ("  per  terrarum  concava  et  antra 
►axi  durissimi  cum  magno  soiiitu  venit,"  In.  Is. 
mi.  G,,  as  heard  in  his  day,  showing  that  the 
water  was  more  abundant  then  than  now.  The 
intermittent  character  of  Siloam  is  also  noticed  by 
him ;  but  in  a  locality  perforateil  by  so  many 
aqueducts,  and  supjilii-d  by  so  many  larpe  wells 
and  secret  springs  (not  to  speak  of  the  discharge  of 
the  great  city-baths),  this  ii regular  flow  is  easily 
accounted  for,  both  by  the  direct  and  the  siphonic 
action  of  the  water.  How  this  natural  intcrmit- 
t*ncv  of  Siloam  could  be  made  identical  with  the 
viiraculoiia  tioublinc  of  liethe.sda  (John  v.  4)  one 
does  not  see.  The  lack  of  water  in  the  pool  now 
is  no  proof  that  there  was  not  the  great  abundance 
of  which  Josephus  speaks  {li.  J.  v.  4,  §1);  and  as 
to  the  "  sweetness"  he  sj)eaki  of,  like  the  *'  aquae 
dulceJ"  "  of  Vircil  'Geory.  iv.  61),  or  the  Old  Test- 
ament pnO  (Ex.  XV.  2.5),  which  is  used  both  in 
reference  to  the  sweetness  of  the  Marah  waters  (Ex. 
XT.  25),  and  of  the  "  stolen  waters  "  of  the  foolish 
woman  (Piov.  ix.  17);  it  simply  means  fresh  or 
pleasant  in  opp>Mtion  to  titta-  (10  ;  -wiKpht). 

Th-     n    in  Isa'ith,  "waters  of  Shiloah 

flia!  seems  to  point    to   the   slender 

iivi:,  •  iitly,  though  once  very  profusely, 

out  of  Siluitai  mto  the  lower  breadth  of  level, 
where  the  king's  ganlons,  or  *•  royal  paradise," 
stood,  and  which  is  still  tlie  greenest  spot  about 
the  Holy  City,  reclaimed  from  sterility  into  a  fair 
CAsis  of  olive-groves  tig-trees,  pomegranates,  itc., 
by  the  tmy  rill  which  flows  out  of  Siloam.  A 
wuiter-tonent,  like  the  Kedron,  or  a  swelling  river 
like  the  Euphrates,  carries  havoc  with  it,  by 
iweepiug   olF  soil,   trMSi  and   terrmces ;    but  this 


Siloam-fed  rill  flows  soflly,  fertilizing  and  beauti- 
fying the  region  through  which  it  passes.  As  ths 
Euphrates  is  used  by  the  prophet  as  the  symbol  of 
the  wasting  sweep  of  the  Assyrian  king,  so  Siloam 
is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  calm  prosperity  of  Israel 
under  Messianic  rule,  when  "  the  desert  rejoices  and 
blossoms  as  the  rose."  The  word  softly  or 
secretly  (CK/)  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  the  secret 

transmission  of  the  waters  through  the  tributary 
viaducts,  but,  like  Ovid's  "  molles  aquae," 
"  blandae  aquae,"  and  Catullus'  "  molle  flumen," 
to  the  quiet  gentleness  with  which  the  rivulet 
steals  on  its  mission  of  beneflcence,  through  tb« 
gardens  of  the  king.  Thus  "  Siloah's  brook  "  of 
Milton,  and  "cool  Siloam's  shady  rill,"  are  not 
mere  poetical  fancies.  The  "  fountain  "  and  the 
"  pool,"  and  the  "  rill  "  of  Siloam,  are  all  visible 
to  this  day,  each  doing  its  old  work  beneath  the 
high  rock  of  Moriah,  and  almost  beneath  tliesliadow 
of  the  Temple  wall. 

East  of  the  Kedron,  right  opposite  the  rough 
grey  slope  extending  between  Deraj  and  Silicon, 
above  the  kitchen-gai-dens  wateied  by  Siloiiin  which 
supply  Jerusalem  with  vegetables,  is  the  village 
which  tikes  its  name  from  the  pool, — Kcfr-Silvdn. 
At  Deraj  tlie  Kedron  is  narrow,  and  tl»e  village  in 
very  near  the  fountain.  Hence  it  is  to  it  rathei 
titan  to  the  pool  that  the  viilngers  generally  betakf 
themselves  for  water.  For  as  the  Ketfron  widens  con 
siderably  in  its  progress  southward,  the  Kcfr  is  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  liirkeh.  This  villnge 
is  unmentionetl  in  ancient  times ;  perhaps  it  did 
not  exist.  It  Is  a  wi-otched  place  for  filth  and 
irregularity  ;  its  square  h»vels  all  huddled  together 
like   the   lairs  of  wild  tvaftU,   or  rather  like  (Im 
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tooibe  aoJ  caves    in  which  savagM  or  dcmoniftcs 

amy  he  supposed  to  dwpll.  It  lies  near  the  foot 
of  the  third  or  southern  height  of  Olivet ;  and  Ja 
All  likelihood  marks  the  spot  of  the  idol  shiim* 
which  Solomon  built  to  Chemosh,  and  Ashtoretli 
and  Milcom.  This  was  "the  mount  of  corrup- 
tion" (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  hill  that  is  before  (east; 
before  in  Hebrew  geography  means  east)  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  x'l,  7);  and  these  "abominations  of  the 
Moabites,  Zidonians,  and  Ammonites  "  were  built 
on  "the  right  hand  of  the  mount,"  that  is,  the 
southern  part  of  it.  This  is  the  "opprobrious 
hill"  of  Milton  {Par.  L.  b.  i.  403);  the  "  mons 
jfl'ensionis  "  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  early  travellers  ; 
the  Uoadie  of  the  Sept.  (see  Keil  On  Kings); 
and  the  lierg  des  Aergemisses  of  Gji-man  maps. 
In  Ramboux'  singular  volume  of  lithographs  (Col. 
1858)  oi  Jerusalem  and  its  Holy  Places,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  antique,  there  is  a  sketch  of  an  old 
monolith  tomb  in  the  village  of  Silicdn,  which  few 
travel le«  have  noticed,  but  of  which  I)e  Saulcy 
has  given  us  both  a  cut  and  a  description  (vol.  ii. 
p.  '215);  setting  it  down  as  a  relic  of  Jebusite 
Workmanship.  One  vsuld  like  to  know  more 
about  this  village,  and  about  the  pedigree  of  its 
inhabitants.  [H.  B.] 

SILO'AM,  TOWER  IN.  ('O  wipyoi  iv  r^ 
SiXwijU,  Luke  xiii.  4.)  Of  this  we  know  nothing 
definitely  beyond  these  words  of  the  Lord.  Of 
the  tower  or  its  fall  no  historian  gives  us  any 
account ;  and  whether  it  was  a  tower  in  connexion 
with  the  pool,  or  whether  "  in  Siluani "  refers  to 
the  valley  near,  we  cannot  say.  There  were  forti- 
tications  hai-d  by,  for  of  Jothan;  we  read,  "  on  the 
wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much"  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3)  j 
and  of  Manasseh  that  "  he  compasseil  about  Ophel  " 
(iu.  xxxiii.  14) ;  and,  in  connexion  with  Ophel, 
there  is  mention  made  of  "  a  tower  t/iat  lieth  out  " 
(Neh.  iii.  26);  and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in 
connecting  this  projecting  tower  with  the  tower  in 
Siloam,  while  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  the 
conjecture  that  its  projection  was  the  cause  of  its 
ultimate /a//.  [H.  B.j 

SILVA'NUS.    [Silas.] 

SILVER  (PlDS,  ceseph).  In  very  eaily  times, 
according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  for  ornaments 
(Gen.  xxiv.  53),  for  cups  (Gen.  xliv.  2),  for  the 
sockets  of  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  19, 
&c.),  their  hooks  and  fillets,  or  rods  (Ex.  xxvii.  10), 
and  their  capitiils  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17);  for  dishes,  or 
chargei-8,  and  bowls  (Num.  vii.  13),  trumpets 
(Num.  X.  2),  candlesticks  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15), 
tables  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  16),  Ixisins  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  17), 
chains  (Is.  xl.  19j,  the  settings  oi  ornaments  (Prov. 
XXV.  11),  studs  (Cant.  i.  11),  and  crowns  (Zech. 
vi.  11).  Images  for  idolatrous  worship  were  made  of 
silver  or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex,  xx.  23  ;  Hos.  xhi.  2  ; 
Hab.  ii.  19;  Bar.  vi.  39),  and  the  manufacture 
of  silver  shrines  for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  24).  [Demetrids.]  But  its  chief  use 
was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  throughout  the 
O.  T.  we  find  ceseph,  "  silver,"  used  tor  money, 
like  the  Fr.  argent.  To  this  general  usage  there 
is  but  one  exception.  (See  Metals,  p.  342  b.) 
Vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were  com- 
mon in  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Osirtasen  I.  and 
Thothmes  111.,  the  contempoi-aries  of  Joseph  and 
Moses  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  225).  In  th«  Ho- 
men.-  poems  we  find  in(li<ations  cf  the  coristap* 
•i>pl)4Jii.in  of  silver  to  purposes  of  ornament  and 
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loiury.     It  wa*  used   for  basins  \^0d.  i.  1 37,  n 
53),  goblets  (//   xxiii.  741),  baskets  (CW.  iv.  l^.^), 
cotlers  (//.  xviii.  ilM,  sword-hilts  (//,  i.  219;  Od 
viii.  404),  door-handles  {Od.  i.  442),  and  tlaH]>i>  tot 
the  greaves  (//.  iii.  331).  Door-po«ta  {Od.  vii.  89 j 
and  lintels  {Od.  vii.  90)  glittered  with  silver  oina- 
ments;  baths  {Od.  iv.  128),  tjibles  {Od.  x.  o55\ 
bows  (//.  i.  49,  xxiv.  605),  scabbards  (//.  xi.  31^ 
sword-belts  (//.  xviii.   598),  belts  for  the  shield 
(//.  xviii.  480),  chariot-poles  (//.  v.  729)  and  th» 
naves  of  wheels  (//.  v.  729)  were  adorned  witi- 
silver  ;  women  braided  their  hair  with  silver-threac 
(//.  xvii.  52),  and  cords  appear  to  have  been  mad' 
of  it  {Od.  X.  24);  while  we  constantly  find  that 
swords  (//.  ii.  45,  xxiii.  807)  and  sword-belts  (// 
xi.  237),  thrones,  or  chairs  of  state  {Od.  viii.  65), 
and  bedsteads  {Od.  xxiii.  200)  were  studded  witl 
silver.     Thetis  of  the  silver  feet  was  probably  so 
called  from  the  silver  ornaments  on  her  sandals  ( IL 
i.  538).     The  practice  of  overlaying  silver  with 
gold,  refened  to  in  Homer  {Od.  vi.  2a2,  xxiii.  159), 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  interior 
materials  were  covered  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi.  23). 
Silver   was  brout;ht   to   Solomon  from    Arabia 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and'from  Tarshish  (2  Chr.  ix.  21 X 
which  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre   (Ez.  xxvii. 
12).     From  Tarshish  it  came  in  the  form  of  plates 
(Jer.  X.  9),  like  those  ou  which  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Singhalese  are  written  to  this  day  (Tennent's 
Ceylon,  ii.  102).     The  silver  bowl  given  as  a  prii« 
by  Achilles  was  the  work  of  Sidonian  artists  (// 
xxiii.  743;  comp.  Od.  iv.  618).     In  Homer  (//.  ii. 
857),  Alybe  is  allied  the  bii'thplaoe  of  silver,  and  was 
pioliibly  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  S[)ain  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver  was  cb« 
tained  by  the  ancients.  [MINES,  p.  369.]    Possibly 
the  hills  of  Palestine  may  haveafibrded  some  supply 
of  this  metal.     "  When  Vo'ney  was   among    the 
Druses,  it  was  mentioned  to  him  that  an  ore  atlbrd- 
ing  silvei-  and  lead  had  been  discovered  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  in  Lebanon"  (Kitto,  Phys.  Hist, 
of  Palestine,  p.  73). 

For  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining 
and  refining  silver  posse&sed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
see  the  articles  Lead  and  Mines.  The  whole 
cperation  of  mining  is  vividly  depicted  in  Jot) 
xxviii.  1-11  ;  and  the  process  of  purifying  metals  i; 
frequently  alluded  to  (Ps.  zii.  6;  Piov.  xxv.  4), 
while  it  is  described  with  some  minuteness  in  Ez, 
xxii.  20-22.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  referred  to 
in  Jer.  vi.  30,  and  a  finer  kind,  either  purer  in 
itself,  or  more  thoroughly  puiified,  is  mentioned  in 
Prov.  viii.  19.  [W.  A,  W.] 

SILVERLINGS  (5)03  :   aUXos :   argenteus, 

ticlus  undei'stoo<l),  a  word  used  once  only  in  the 
A.  V.  (Is.  vii.  23),  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  ceseph,  elsewhere  rendei-ed  "  silver ''  or 
"  money."     [Piece  of  Silver.]         [R.  S.  P.] 

SIMALCU'E  {:iivij.aXKovij,  ElfxaKKoval :  Emal- 
chuel,  Malchus  :  M(£\xo$>  Joseph.),  an  Arabian 
chief  who  had  charge  of  Antiochus,  the  young  son 
of  Alexander  Balas  before  he  was  put  forward  l.'y 
Tiyphon  as  a  clain»nt  to  the  Syrian  throne  (1  Mace, 
xi.  39).  [AntiochlTS  VI.,  vol.  i.  p.  76.]  Ac:ori- 
ing  to  Diodoius  (Eclog.  xxxii.  1)  the  name  of  the 
chief  was  Diocles,  though  in  another  place  {Frag.  xxL 
Miiller)  he  calls  him  Jamblichus.  The  name  evi- 
dently contains  the  element  Mclek,  "  king,"  but 
the  original  form  is  uncertain  (comp.  Grotius  and 
Grimm  on  1  Mitcc.  I.  c).  TB.  K.  W.| 


SIMEON 

SIM'EONcpypB':  ^iufitiy.  Smmm).  The 
feconJ  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah.  His  biilh  in  r«- 
noi-ded  in  (ien.  xiix.  33,  and  in  the  explanation  there 
pven  of  the  name,  it  is  dei-ived  from  the  root 
fhiiina',  to  'heRr — "  'Jehovah  hath  heard  (sWrno*) 
that  I  «<is  hated.'  .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name 
Sliime'on."*  This  metaphor  is  not  carried  on  (as  in 
the  ca«e  of  some  of  the  other  names)  in  Jacob's 
blessing ;  and  in  that  of  Mo«es  all  mention  of 
Simeon  is  omitted. 

The  first  gix)up  of  Jacob's  children  consists, 
brides  Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah — 
Kauben,  Levi,  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon 
b  n'.entioned  in  some  connexion.  '•  As  Heuben  and 
Simeon  are  mine,"  says  Jacob,  "  so  shall  Joseph's 
ions  Kphraim  and  Manasseh  be  mine"  (Gen.  xlviii.  5). 
With  Levi,  Simeon  was  associated  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Shechemites  (xxxir.  25) — a  deed  which  drew 
on  them  the  remonstrance  of  their  father  (ver.  30), 
and  perhaps  *  also  his  djing  curse  (xlix.  5-7).  With 
Jndah  the  connexion  was  drawn  still  closer.  He 
and  Simeon  not  only  «'  went  up "  together,  side 
by  side,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation,  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  3,  17), 
but  their  allotments  lay  together  in  a  more  special 
manner  than  those  of  Uie  other  tribes,  something  in 
the  same  manner  as  Benjamin  and  Ephraim.  Be- 
tides the  massacre  of  Shechem — a  deed  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  standards  of  a  more  civilized  and 
less  violent  age,  and,  when  fairly  estimated,  not 
altogether  discreditable  to  its  perpetrators — the  only 
personal  incident  related  of  Simeon  is  the  feet  of  his 
being  selected  by  Joseph,  without  any  reason  given 
or  implied,  as  the  hostage  for  the  appearance  of 
Benjamin  (Gen.  xlii.  19,  24,36;  xliii.  23). 

These  slight  traits  are  characteristically  amplified 
m  the  Jewish  traditions.  In  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
ionathan  it  is  Simeon  and  Levi  who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  lad  Joseph.  It  is  they  who  counsel  his 
being  killed,  and  Simeon  binds  him  before  he  is 
lowered  into  the  well  at  Dothan.  (See  fiii-ther 
deUils  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  P$exid.  535.)  Hence 
Joseph's  selection  of  him  as  the  hostage,  his  binding 
and  incarceration.  In  the  Midrash  the  strength  of 
Simeon  is  so  prodigious  that  the  Egyptians  are 
anable  to  cope  with  him,  and  bis  binding  is  only 
accomplished  at  length  by  the  intervention  of  Ma- 
nasseh, who  acts  as  the  house  steward  and  interpreter 
of  Joseph,  flis  powers  are  so  great  that  at  the  mere 
roar  of  his  voice  70  valiant  Egyptians  fidl  at  his  feet 
•nd  break  their  Ueth  (Weil,  Bib.  I^eg.  88).  In  the 
"  Testament  of  Simeon  "  his  fierooMSi  and  impla- 
cability are  put  prominently  forward,  and  he  dies 
warning  his  children  against  the  indulgence  of  such 
l«8sions  (Fabricius,  Cod.  P$ewiep.  533-643). 

The  chief  families  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in 
the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  (10),  in  which  one  of  them, 
bearing  the  name  of  Shaul  (Saul),  is  specified  as 
"  tk.>  >7i  ^rtheCanaanitess"— Num.  zxri.  (12-14), 

■  Ftt.-*t  (//oMfiob.  U.  4T3)  Inclines  to  the  IntefpreUtlon 
"  bnioos  '  {ptkmrticktr).    Redalob  iAUUtL  Jfammt.  93). 

DO  tbe  oiber  hand,  adopting  the  ArsUc  root    fU^Mt, 

ztaaKtn  th^  name  to    nisaii  "sons  of  bondage "   or 
"  t(^n>lmen." 

*  1'lie  name  U  Riven  in  this  Its  more  correct  form  In 
Ite  A.V.  lu  c-jDDCxioo  with  a  later  IsraaUte  in  Esr.  x.  31. 

•  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  Jsoob's  wonls  allode  to 
Vtt  tnnsaotioj  at  Shechem.  They  s|>pear  rather  lo  refer 
to  uute  other  act  of  the  brothers  wbiih  has  reespwl  airrwt 
rt  wd. 
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and  1  Chr.  It.  (24-43).  In  the  lattr:  pnssage  (v.ir. 
27)  It  is  mentioned  that  the  fiimily  of  one  of  tlM 
heads  of  the  tribe  "  had  not  many  children,  neitht ' 
did  they  multiply  like  to  the  children  of  <idah.' 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  not  omy  witJ. 
one  family  but  with  the  whole  tribe.  At  the 
census  at  Sinai  Simeon  numbeied  59,300  fight>iif 
men  (Num.  i.  23).  It  was  then  the  most  Eume- 
rous  but  two,  Judah  aijd  Dan  alone  exceeding  it; 
but  when  the  second  census  was  taken,  at  Shittim, 
the  numbers  had  %llen  to  22,200,  and  it  was  tne 
weakest  of  all  the  tribes.  This  was  no  doubt  pajtly 
due  to  the  recent  mortality  following  the  idolatry 
of  Peor,  in  which  the  tribe  of  Simeon  appears  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  share,  but  there  must  have 
been  other  causes  which  have  escaped  mention. 

The  connexion  between  Simeon  and  Levi  implied 
in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  has  been 
already  adverted  to.  The  passage  relating  to  them 
is  thus  rendei-ed : — 

Shimeon  and  Levi  are  brethren,' 

Instruments  of  violence  are  their  machinations  (or, 

their  •  swords). 
Into  their  secret  council  come  not  my  soul  I 
Unto  their  assembly  Join  not  mine  honour  I 
For  In  their  wrath  they  slew  a  man. 
And  in  their  self-will  they  hcugbed  an '  ox. 
Cursed  be  their  wrath,  for  it  is  fierce. 
And  their  anger,  for  It  is  cruel  1 

I  will  divide  them  in  Jacobs 

And  scatter  them  in  IsraeL 

The  terms  of  this  denunciation  seem  to  im]>ly  a 
closer  bond  of  union  between  Simeon  and  Len,  and 
more  violent  and  continued  exploits  performed  under 
that  bond,  than  now  remain  on  record.  The  ex- 
pressions of  the  closing  lines  also  seem  to  necessitate 
a  more  advanced  condition  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
than  it  could  have  attained  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  father  of  the  individual  patriarchs.  Taking 
it  however  to  be  what  it  pui-pojls,  an  actual  predic- 
tion by  the  individual  Jacob  (and,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  however  doubtful  this  may 
be,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  safely  anived  at),  it 
has  been  often  pointed  out  how  differently  the  some 
sentence  was  accomplished  in  the  cns^s  of  the  two 
tribes.  Both  were  "divided"  and  "scattered." 
But  how  differently !  The  dispersion  of  the  Levites 
arose  from  their  holding  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
nation,  and  being  spread,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  worship,  broadcast  over  the  &ce  of  the 
country.  In  the  case  of  Simeon  the  dispersion 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  corrupting  element 
in  the  tribe  itself,  which  first  reduced  its  numbers, 
and  at  la«t  drove  it  from  its  allotted  seat  in  the 
country — not,  as  Dan,  because  it  could  not,  but  !«- 
cause  it  would  not  stay — and  thus  in  the  end 
caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear  entirely. 

The  non-appearance  of  Simeon's  name  in  tb* 
Blessiiig  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  6t)  may  be  ex* 


*  Tbe  word  Is  Q^HK,  meaning  "brotbers"  In  the 
fnllest,  strictest  seme.  In  the  Taig.  Psevdqjoo.  it  Is 
rendered  ackin  (daattn.  "  brothers  of  tbe  wombw'* 

*  IdentiOed  by  tome  (Jerome,  Talmnd,  tec.)  with  iba 
Greek  fiaxatpo.  The  "hsbilatioas"  of  tbe  A.V.  Il 
derived  ftvia  Kimiirt,  but  Is  not  countenanced  by  Safer 
tcholara, 

'  A.y.  "dlnad  down  a  wall" ;  following  Onkelc«.  whs 
rewls  ya^  —  "rtt3.  ••  a  town,  a  wall." 

(  The  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.  adds  8tip<wj't 
name  tn  this  pMsaae— "  liet  Reuben  live  and  ant  M%. 
ttid  M  litaieon  lie  few  in  numbrr."    In  mi  <\umt  n  diilsrs 
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plaiaod  in  two  ways.  On  the  aasiunption  that  the 
Bkssing  was  actually  pionouncert  in  its  present 
fbnn  by  Moies,  the  omission  may  be  due  to  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  misLehavionr  of  the  tribe  «tShittim. 
On  th;  assumption  that  the  Blessing,  or  this  por- 
tion of  it,  is  a  composition  of  later  date,  then  it 
may  Ite  due  to  the  fact  of  the  tribe  having  by  that 
time  VBuished  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  latter  of 
these  is  the  explanation  commonly  adopted. 

During;  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  ^Simeon 
was  ft  member  of  the  camp  which  marched  on  the 
south  side  of  the  .Sacred  Tent.  His  associates  were 
h'euben  and  Gad — not  his  whole  brothers,  bui  the 
sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid.  The  head  of  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  Shelumiel  son  of 
Zurishaddai  (Num.  i.  6),  ancestor  of  its  one  heroine, 
the  intrepid  Judith.  [Salasadat.]  Among  the  spies 
Simeon  was  represented  by  Shaphat  son  of  Hon, 
i.  e.  Horite,  a  name  which  perhaps,  like  the  "  Ca- 
naanitess  "  of  the  earlier  list,  reveals  a  trace  of  the 
lax  tendencies  whicli  made  the  Simeonites  an  easy 
prey  to  the  iicentioiis  rites  of  Peor,  and  ultimately 
destroved  the  permanence  of  the  tribe.  At  the 
division  of  the  land  his  representative  was  Shemuel,* 
son  of  Ammihud. 

The  connexion  between  Judah  and  Simeon  al- 
i-eady  mentioned  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
Conquest.  Judah  and  the  two  Joseph-brethren 
were  first  served  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  land  ; 
nnd  then,  the  Canaanites  having  been  sufficiently 
subdued  to  allow  the  Sacred  Tent  to  be  esta- 
blished witho'jt  risk  in  the  heart  of  tlie  countiy, 
the  work  of  dividing  the  remainder  amongst  the 
seven  inferior  tribes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh.  viii. 
1-6).  Benjamin  had  the  fii-st  tuni,  then  Simeon 
(xix.  1).  By  this  time  Judah  had  discovered  that 
the  tract  allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (xix.  9), 
and  also  too  much  exposed  on  the  west  and  south 
for  even  his  great  powere.'  To  Simeon  accordingly 
was  allotted  a  district  out  of  the  teiritory  of  his 
kinsman,  on  its  southern  frontier,''  which  contained 
eighteen  or  nineteen  cities,  with  their  villages, 
spread  rounJ  the  venerable  well  of  Beei-sheba 
(Josh.  xix.  1-8 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33).  Of  these 
places,  with  the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites  pos- 
sessed themselves  (Judg.  i.  3,  17)  ;  and  here  they 
were  found,  doubtless  by  Joab,  residing  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  31).  During  his  wandering 
life  David  must  have  been  much  amongst  the 
Simeonites.  In  fact  three  of  their  cities  are  named 
in  the  list  of  those  to  which  he  sent  presents  of  the 
spoil  of  the  Amalekitos,  and  one  (Ziklag)  was  his 
own  private  "  property.  It  is  therefore  remarkable 
that  the  numbers  of  Simeon  and  Judah  who  at- 
tended his  installation  as  king  at  Hebron  should 
have  been  so  much  below  those  of  the  other  tribes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  23-37).  Possibly  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  event  was  taking  place  in  the  heart  of 
their  own  territory,  at  Hebron.  This,  however, 
will  not  account  (or  the  curious  fact  that  the 
warrioi-s  of  Simeon  (7100)  were  more  "  numerous 
than  tho«3  of  Judah  (6800).    After  David's  removal 

aot  only  from  the  "Vatican  MS.  but  also  fhim  the  Hebrew 
text,  to  wtilch  'his  MS.  usually  adheres  more  closely  than 
the  Vaticjin  does.  The  insertion  is  adopted  In  the  Oom- 
pliitensian  and  Aldine  editions  of  the  LXX.,  but  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  other  versions. 

>>  It  is  a  rurious  coincidence,  though  of  course  nothing 
more,  thai  ihe  scanty  records  of  Simeon  shonld  disclose  two 
Lames  so  illastrious  in  Israelite  history  as  Saul  and  Samuel. 

'  This  is  a  different  account  to  that  supplied  in  Judg.  i. 
tite  two  are  entirely  distinct  dccuiuents.  Iliat  of  Jl,dgc^ 


to  Jerusalem,  the  head  o(  the  tnhr.  wa<5  .'T'^-pbutUii 
son  of  Maach.ih  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1«). 

What  part  Simeon  took  at  the  liine  of  the  din- 
sion  of  the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  The  tribe  yna 
probably  not  in  a  siiflicient'y  strong  or  compact 
condition  to  have  shown  any  northern  tendencies, 
even  had  it  entertjiined  th«.m.  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  interpreted  into  a  trace  of  its  having 
taken  any  part  with  the  northern  kingdom  are  the 
two  casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  xv.  9  and  xxxiv.  6, 
which  apf)ear  to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeonites 
there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and  Josiah.  But  this 
may  have  been  merely  a  manifestation  of  that 
vagrant  spirit  which  was  a  cause  or  a  consequence 
of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob.  And  on  the 
other  hand  the  definite  stateinent  of  1  Chr.  iv.  41- 
43  (the  date  of  which  by  Hezekiah's  reign,  seems  to 
show  conclusively  its  southern  origin)  proves  that 
at  that  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  remain- 
ing in  the  original  se;it  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by 
all  the  warlike  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor. 
This  fragment  of  ancient  chronicle  relates  two  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  more  eligible  territory.  The 
firat,  under  thirteen  chieftains,  leading  doubtless  a 
large  body  of  followers,  was  made  against  the 
Hamites  and  the  Mehunim,*  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Bedouins,  "  at  the  entrance  of  Gedor  at  the  east 
side  of  the  ravine."  The  second  was  smaller,  but 
more  adventurous.  Under  the  guidance  of  four 
chiefs  a  band  of  500  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  remnant  of  Amalek,  who  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  attacks  of  Saul  or  David,  or  some 
later  pursuens,  in  the  distant  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Seir.  The  expedition  was  successful.  They  smote 
the  Amalekites  and  took  possession  of  their  quarters  ; 
and  they  were  still  living  there  after  the  letum  of 
the  Jews  from  Captivity,  or  whenever  the  First  Book 
of  Chronicles  was  edited  in  its  present  form. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  have 
characterized  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
are  seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of  his  de- 
scendants of  whom  there  is  any  express  mention  in 
the  Sacred  Record.  Whether  the  book  which  bears 
her  name  be  a  history  or  a  historic  romance, 
Judith  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent figures  among  the  deliverers  of  her  nation. 
Bethulia  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  Si- 
meonite  colony.  Ozias,  the  chief  man  of  the  city, 
was  a  Simeonite  (Jud.  vi.  15),  and  so  was  Ma- 
nasses  the  husband  of  Judith  (viii.  2).  She  herself 
had  the  pure.'-t  blood  of  the  tribe  in  her  veins.  Hex 
genealogy  is  traced  up  to  Zurishaddai  (in  the  Green 
foim  of  the  present  text  Salasadai,  viii.  1),  the  heaci 
of  the  Simeonites  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  power. 
She  nerves  herself  for  her  tremendous  exploit  by  a 
prayer  to  "  the  Lord  God  of  her  father  Simeon  " 
and  by  recalling  in  the  most  characteristic  manner 
and  in  all  their  detaals  the  incidents  of  the  massaciv 
of  Shechem  (-x.  2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  Eiekiel  (xlviii.  25,  and  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vii.  7)  in  theii 
catalogues  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.     The  former 


from  its  fiagment&ry  and  abrupt  character,  has  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  mar's  ancient  of  the  two. 

k  "  The  parts  of  Idiimaea  which  border  on  Arabia  and 
Egypt "  (Joseph.  j4nt.  v.  l,  522). 

■n  It  had  been  first  taken  from  Simeon  by  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  if  Indeed  he  ever  got  possession  of  it. 

■>  Possibly  because  the  Simeonites  were  wirriore  ssi 
nothing  eise,  instead  of  husbandmen,  kc,  like  tiiu  mes  a 
Judah. 

"  A,  V  "habitations."    See  MuroHii: 


SIMEON 

nnic^CK  tlie  triUi  from  Judah  and  plaoM  it  bj  the 
jd«;  of  Uenjnmin. 

2.  1 2uft«(ir :  'Umfon.)  A  priest  of  the  family 
jf  .loaiib^or  in  its  full  form  Jeiioiarib — one  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

3.  Son  of  Jiiila  and  father  of  Levi  in  the  gene- 
alopy  of  our  Lord  ( Luke  iii.  30)  The  Vat.  MS. 
^ivee  the  name  ^lufdy. 

4.  That  is,  Simon  Peter  (Acts  xv.  14).  The 
use  of  the  Hebrew  tbi  m  of  the  name  in  this  place  is 
.fry  characteristic  of  the  s|)eaker  in  whose  mouth 
It  occui-s.  It  is  found  once  again  (2  Pet.  i.  1), 
thoueh  hers  there  is  not  the  same  unanimity  in 
the  MSS.  Lachmann,  with  B,  here  adopts 
".Simon."  [G.] 

5.  A  devout  Jew,  inspii^ed  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  met  the  parents  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple, 
Uok  Him  in  his  aims,  and  gave  thanks  for  what  he 
■iflw,  and  knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  25-35). 

Jn  the  npocrvphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Simeon 
is  called  a  high-priest,  and  the  narrative  of  our 
Lord's  descent  into  Hell  is  put  into  the  mouths  of 
Chanuus  and  Leuthius,  who  ai-e  described  as  two 
sons  ot  Simeon,  who  rose  from  the  grave  after 
Christ's  i-esuntction  (Matt,  xxvii.  53),  and  i elated 
their  story  to  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Nicodemus,  Joseph, 
and  Gamaliel. 

Habban  Simeon,  whose  g^ndmother  was  of  the 
family  of  David,  succeeded  his  father  Hillel  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  about  A.i>.  13  (Otho, 
Lejcicon  liaffb.  p.  697),  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was 
the  Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought  up 
("Acts  xiii.  3).  A  Jewish  writer  specially  notes 
that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  preserved  in  the 
Mtkhna  (Lightfoot,  Horae  Heb.  Luke  ii.  25).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  (Prideaux,  Connexion, 
anno  37,  Michaelis)  or  his  grandson  (Schottgen, 
Horae  Heb.  Luke  ii.  25)  of  the  same  name,  may 
be  the  Simeon  of  St.  Luke.  In  favour  of  the 
identity  it  is  alleged  that  the  name,  residence, 
time  of  life,  and  general  character  are  the  same  in 
both  cases ;  that  the  remarkable  silence  of  the 
Mishna,  and  tiie  counsel  given  by  Gamaliel  (Acts 
V.  38)  countenance  a  suspicion  of  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  family  of  the  Rabban  towards  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  these 
facts  fall  far  shoi-t  of  historical  proof;  and  that 
Sinu-on  w.-tf  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews, 
that  St.  Luke  would  never  have  introduced  so  cele- 
brat«^l  a  character  as  the  Piesident  of  the  Sanhedrim 
merely  as  "  a  man  in  Jerusidem,"  and  that  his  son 
Gamaliel,  alter  all,  was  educated  as  a  Phaiisee.  The 
question  is  discussed  in  Wit.sius,  Mi$rellanea  Sacra, 
I.  21  §14-16.  See  aln  Wolf,  Curae  PUHologicae, 
Luke  ii.  25,  and  Bibl.  Hebr.  ii.  682.    [W.  T.  B.] 

SIMEON  NIGEB.     Acts  xiii.  1.     [Niger.] 

SI'MON.  A  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
J.nvish  history  in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  It 
is  (ioiil)tful  whether  it  w-is  borrowed  from  the 
(iici-ks,  with  wluiin  it  was  not  uncommon,  or  whe- 
ther it  Wits  a  contraction  of  the  Hebrew  Shimeon. 
That  the  two  names  \>tre  regardetl  as  identical  ap- 
p»>iiis  I'lnin  1  Mace.  ii.  65.  Periiaps  the  Hebrew 
nam.'  w.i.^  tliii^  sli^'htly  alteied  in  oitler  to  render  it 
kkiiticil  with  tli«  (ireck. 

1.  Son  of  Mattathias.  [Ma0CABE£8,  }4,  p. 
166^.] 

2.  .Son  of  OniM  the  high-priest  iUp^ht  i  ft4yt), 
rhiwe  eulogy  closes  the  "  praise  of  famous  men  "  in 
the  Bock  of  Kcclesiasticus  (ch.  iy  ).  [Kcxjluiab- 
ncus,  vol.  i.  p.  471*.]     Kritzsche,  mhou  edition  ot 
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E/ylesiasticm.  (Exej.  Handb.)  has  appeared  (1860) 
sio'ie  the  aiiicle  refeiTed  to  ^yas  written,  maintains 
thi*  common  view  that  the  reference  is  to  Simon  II  , 
but,  without  bringing  foi-ward  any  new  arguments 
to  support  it,  though  he  strangely  underrates  th« 
impoi-tance  of  Simon  I.  (the  Just).  Without  laying 
undue  stress  nrwn  the  traditions  which  attached  tj 
this  name  (Hei-zfeld,  Oeach.  Isr.  i.  195),  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Simon  the  Just  was  popularly  i-etzardt^i 
as  ;.osing  a  period  in  Jewish  history,  as  the  last 
teacher  of  "  the  Great  Synagogue."  Yet  there  is 
in  fact  a  doubt  to  which  Simon  the  title  "  the 
Just"  was  given.  Herafeld  (i.  377,  378)  has  en- 
deevoured  to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  .Simon  II., 
and  not  to  Simon  I.,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Jost  (Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  95).  The  later  Hebrew 
authorities,  by  whose  help  the  question  should  be 
settled,  are  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  confused 
(Jost,  1 10,  &c.) ;  and  it  appears  better  to  adhere 
to  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  identifies 
Simon  I.  with  Simon  the  Just  {Ant.  xii.  2,  §4,  &c.), 
than  to  follow  the  Talmudic  traditions,  which  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy  in  chronology.  The 
legends  are  connected  with  the  title,  andHerzfeld 
and  Jost  both  agi-ee  in  supposing  that  the  reference 
in  Ecclesiasticus  is  to  Simon,  known  as  "  the  Just,' 
though  they  believe  this  to  be  Simon  II.  (compare, 
for  the  Jewish  anecdotes,  Raphali's  Hist,  of  Jews, 
i.  115-124;  Prideaux,  Connexion,  ii.  1). 

3.  "  A  governor  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  time  of 
Seleucus  Philopator,  whose  infonnation  as  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  (2  Mace.  iii.  4  &c.).  After 
this  attempt  failed,  through  the  interference  of  the 
high-priest  Onias,  Simon  accused  Onias  of  conspiracy 
(iv.  1,  2),  and  a  bloody  feud  arose  between  their 
two  parties  (iv.  3).  Onias  appealed  to  the  king,  but 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  result  or  the  later  his- 
tory of  Simon.  Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  office  which  he  held  (xpoffTctnj' 
ToG  Upov,  2  Mace.  iii.  4).  Various  interpretations 
are  given  by  Grimm  {Exeg.  Handb.  ad  loc.).  The 
chief  ditliculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon  is  said  to 
have  been  of  "  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  (2  Mace.  iii. 
3),  while  the  earlier  "  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  " 
{6  fiyov/Kvos  oXkov  rov  Otov  {Kvplov),  1  Chr.  ix. 
11;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13;  Jer.  xx.  1)  seems  to  have 
been  always  a  priest,  and  the  "  captain  of  the 
Temple  "  {trrpaTTiyhs  rod  Upov,  Luke  xxii.  4,  with 
Lightfoot's  note;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24,  26)  and  the 
keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12)  must  have  been  at  least  Levites.  Hers- 
feld  {Qesch.  Isr.  i.  218)  conjectures  that  Benjoanin 
is  an  error  for  Minjamin,  the  head  of  a  priestly 
house  (Neh.  zii.  5,  17.)  In  support  ol  this  view 
it  may  be  ob6erve<l  that  Meuelaus,  the  usurping 
high-priest,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of 
Simon  (2  Mace.  iv.  23),  and  no  intimation  is 
anywhere  given  that  he  was  not  of  priestly  de- 
scent. At  the  same  time  the  corruption  (if  it 
exist)  date*  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
present  Greek  text,  for  "tribe"  (^u\^)  could  not 
be  used  for  "  family  "  (o7»cof ).  The  rarioiu  read- 
ing kyopavofilas  ("regulation  of  the  market")  (or 
itapcwo^iia^  ("  disorder,"  2  Mace.  iii.  4),  which 
seems  to  be  a-rtainly  conett,  points  to  some  olfiot 
in  connexion  with  Uie  supply  of  the  saciilictv;  and 
probably  Simon  was  apjiointeil  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  .Sflcucus,  who  (as  is  stated  in  the  context) 
had  undertaken  to  defray  the  cost  of  them  (2  Maoc. 
iii.  3).  in  this  case  there  would  be  i««  difficultj 
in  a  Bet^mitc  at  ting  as  tlie  a-..iii  of  a  (crfigu  jdug 
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e*'?n  in  a  matter  wkich   concerned  the  Temole- 
•enrice.  [B.  F.  VV'.] 

4.  Simon  the  Brother  of  Jesus. — The  only 
nndoubted  notice  of  this  Simon  occurs  in  Matt.  xiii. 
5.5,  Maik  vi.  .3,  where,  in  connmon  with  Jcimes, 
Josee,  and  Judas,  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
"  brethren  "  of  Jesus.  He  has  been  identified  by 
!ome  writers  with  Simon  tlie  Canaanite,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symeon  who  became  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  aftei  the  death  of  James,  a.d.  62 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  11,  iv.  22),  and  who  suffered 
martyrdom  iu  the  reign  of  Trajan  at  the  exti-eme 
age  of  120  years  (Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
32),  in  the  year  107,  or  according  to  Bui-ton  {^Lec- 
tures, ii.  17,  note)  in  104.  The  foi-mer  of  these 
apinions  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever,  nor  is  the 
latter  withoui;  its  difficulties.  For  in  whatever 
fcense  the  tenn  "  brother"  is  accepted — a  vexed 
question  which  has  been  already  amply  discussed 
under  Brother  and  James — it  is  clear  that 
neither  Eusebius  nor  the  author  of  the  so-calK'd 
Apostolical  Constitutions  understood  Symeon  to  be 
the  brother  of  James,  nor  consequently  the  "  bro- 
i.her"  of  the  Lord.  Eusebius  invariably  describes 
James  as  "the  brother"  of  Jesus  (//.  E.  i.  12, 
ii.  1,  al.),  but  Symeon  as  the  son  of  Clopas,  and 
the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii.  11,  iv.  22),  and  the  same 
distinction  is  made  by  the  other  author  {Const. 
Apost.  vii.  46). 

5.  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Matt.  x.  4 ;  Mark  iii.  18),  otherwise  de- 
gcribed  as  Simon  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13). 
The  latter  term  (frjAciTTjs),  which  is.  peculiar  to 
Luke,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  » 
preserved  by  Matthew  and  Mark  {Kavavirris,  as  in 
text,  recept.,  or  Kavavcuos,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  Cana- 
naeus,  and  in  the  best  modem  editions).  Each  of 
these  equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging  to  the 
faction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The 
supposed  references  to  Canaan  (A.  V.)  or  to  Cana 
(Luther's  vei-sion)  are  equally  erroneous.  [Canaan- 
ite.] The  tei-m  Kavavirijs  appears  to  have  sur- 
vived the  other  as  the  distinctive  surname  of 
Simon  {Const.  Apost.  vi.  14,  viii.  27).  He  has  been 
frequently  identified  with  Simon  the  brother  of 
Jesus;  but  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  11)  clearly  distin- 
guishes between  the  Apostles  and  the  relations  of 
Jesus.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  was  identical 
with  Symeon,  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as 
stated  by  Sophronius  {App.  ad  ffieron.  Catal.). 
Simon  the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Pseudo-Do rotheus  and  of  Nicephorus 
Callistus,  to  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and 
Mauritania  (Burton's  Lectures,  i.  333,  note),  and, 
on  the  equally  doubtful  authority  of  au  annotation 
presei-ved  in  an  original  copy  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  27),  to  have  been  crucified  in 
Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 


k  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  Justin's  statement, 
from  the  fact  that  Jospphus  (Ant.  xx.  7,  }2)  mentions  a 
reputed  magician  of  the  same  name  and  about  the  6ame 
date,  who  was  born  in  Cyprus.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
/ustio  borrowed  his  Infonnation  from  this  source,  and 
mistook  Citium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  for  Gitton.  If  the 
writers  had  respectively  used  the  gentile  forms  Ktriev's 
»nd  riTTieu's,  the  similarity  would  have  favoured  Buch  an 
Idea.  But  ceither  does  Josephns  mention  Citium,  nor  yet 
'Iocs  Justin  ase  the  gentile  form.  It  is  far  more  prob^le 
l:>:it  Josepbus  would  be  wrong  than  Justin,  in  any  pclnt 
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6.  Simon  of  Cyrenk. — A  Hellenintic  .Krw 
born  at  Cyrene  on  the  north  coait  of  Africa,  wii 
was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  <aTCi« 
fixion  of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at  tlie  feast 
(Acts  ii.  lo),  or  as  one  of  the  numerous  settlers  at 
Jerusalem  from  that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Mei'ling 
the  procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  us 
he  was  retuming  fi'om  the  country,  he  was  pres.sed 
into  the  service  {itYfiptvffav ,  a  military  term)  to 
bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32 ;  Mark  xv.  21; 
Luke  ixiii.  26),  when  Jesus  himself  was  unable  to 
bear  it  any  longer  (comp.  John  xix.  17).  Mark 
describes  him  as  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus, 
perhaps  because  this  was  the  Rufus  known  to  the 
Roman  Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  13),  for  whom  he 
more  especially  wrote.  The  Basilidian  Gnostics 
believed  that  Simon  suffered  in  lieu  of  Jesus  (Bur- 
ton's Lectures,  ii.  64). 

7.  Simon  the  Leper. — A  resident  at  Bethany, 
distinguished  as  "  the  leper,"  not  fiom  his  having 
leprosy  at  the  time  when  he  is  mentioned,  but  at 
some  previous  period.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus.  In  hn 
house  Maiy  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to  His  deatk 
and  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  6  &c. ;  Mark  xiv.  3  &c. 
John  xii.  1  &c.).  Lazarus  was  also  present  as  onl 
of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (John  xii.  2): 
the  presence  of  the  brother  and  his  two  sisters, 
together  with  the  active  part  the  latter  took  in  the 
proceedings,  leads  to  the  inference  that  Siraon  wa« 
related  to  them  :  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this, 
and  we  can  attach  no  credit  to  the  statement  that 
he  was  their  father,  as  repoi-ted  on  apocryphal  au- 
thority by  Nicephorus,  {H.  E.  i.  27),  and  still  less 
to  the  idea  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Maiy.  Simon 
the  Leper  must  not  be  confounded  with  Simon  the 
Pharisee  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  40. 

8.  Simon  Magus. — A  Samaritan  living  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  distinguished  as  a  sorcerer  or  "ma- 
gician," from  his  practice  of  magical  arts  (fiayevuv. 
Acts  viii.  9).  His  histoiy  is  a  remarkable  one ; 
he  was  born  at  Gitton,**  a  village  of  Samaria 
(Justin  Mart.  Apol.  i.  26),  identified  with  the 
mo<Iern  Kuryet  Jit,  near  N&bulus  (I!obinson"i 
Bib.  Res.  ii.  308,  note).  He  was  probably  educated 
at  Alexandria  (as  stated  in  Clement.  Horn.  ii.  22), 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets 
of  the  Gnostic  •chool.  Either  then  or  subsequently 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him  as 
a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and  whom  he 
supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius  {Conatit. 
Apostol.  vi.  8).  He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the 
Bible  as  practising  magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaiia, 
perhaps  Sychar  (Acts  viii.  5;  comp.  John  iv.  5) 
and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  "the  power  of  God  which  is  called  great" - 
(Acts  viii.  10).  The  preaching  and  miracles  of 
Philip  having  excited  his  obsei-vation,  he  becain'; 
one  of  his  disciples,   and  received  baptism  at   his 


"  The  A.  V.  omits  the  wcrd  KoAov/uievT),  and  renders 
the  words  "  the  great  power  of  God."  But  this  is  to  lose 
the  whole  point  of  the  designation.  The  Samaritans  de- 
scribed the  angels  as  Swiiieif,  Q  V^H,  t.  e.  uncreated 
influences  proceeding  from  God  (Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  48, 
note  6).  They  Intended  to  distinguish  Simon  from  such 
an  order  of  beings  by  adding  the  words  "  which  is  c&Wei 
great,"  meaning  thereby  the  source  of  all  power,  in  otbei 
words,  the  Supreme  Deity  Simon  was  recognized  as  tiie 
incarnation  of  »his  power.  He  announced  himself  as  In  i 
special  sense  "  some  great  one  "  (Acts  viii.  9)  ;  or  to  VM 
kiicva  »ord^  (».s  report'dby  Jerome,  on  Matt.  xxJv,  6) 
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W<k.  f»»b8equently  he  witiiessaJ  the  effect  jmto- 
duced  by  the  iinj)osition  of  hands,  as  practised  by 
the  Apostles  Peter  aiid  John,  and,  being  desirou*  of 
acquiring  a  similar  .jx)wer  for  himself,  he  offered  a 
sum  of  money  for  it.  His  object  evidently  was  to 
•ipply  the  power  to  the  prosecution  of  mtucical  ails. 
The  niotivi;  and  the  means  were  equally  to  be  re- 
probated ;  and  his  projiosition  met  with  a  severe 
denunciation  from  Peter,  followed  by  a  petition  on 
the  part  of  Simon,  the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks 
terror  but  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24).  The 
memory  of  his  peculiar  guilt  has  been  perpetuated 
ui  the  word  simony,  as  applied  to  all  traffic  in 
spiritual  offices.  Simon's  history,  subsequently  to 
his  meeting  with  Peter,  is  involved  in  difficulties. 
Early  Church  historians  depict  him  as  the  perti- 
nacious foe  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  movements 
he  followed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters, 
in  which  he  was  signally  defeated.  In  his  jour- 
neys he  was  accompani£d  by  a  female  named 
Helena,  who  had  previously  been  a  prostitute  at 
Tyi-e,  but  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  position  of 
his  fyyoM*  or  divine  intelligence  (Justin  Mart. 
Apol.  ..  28;  Euseb.  JT.  E.  ii.  13).  His  first 
encounter  with  Peter  took  place  at  Caesarea 
Stratonis  (according  to  the  Constitntiones  Apoa- 
tolicae,  vi.  8  ,  whence  he  followed  the  Apostle  to 
Rome.  Eusebius  makes  no  mention  of  this  first 
encounter,  but  represents  Simon's  journey  to  Rome 
as  tbllowing  immediately  after  the  interview  re- 
oorded  in  Scripture  ( ZT.  E.  ii.  14)  ;  but  his  chrono- 
logical statements  are  evidently  confused;  for  in 
the  very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting 
between  the  two  at  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  some  ten  years  after  the  events  in 
Samaria.  Justin  Martyr,  with  greater  consistency, 
represents  Simon  as  having  visited  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  omits  all  notice  of  an  en- 
counter with  Peter.  His  success  there  was  so 
great  that  he  was  deified,  and  a  statue  was  erected 
id  his  honour,  with  the  inscription  *'  Sirooni  Deo 
Sancto  "  •  {Apol.  i.  26,  56).  The  above  statements 
can  be  reconciled  only  by  assuming  that  Simon 
made  two  expeditions  to  Rome,  the  first  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  the  second,  in  which  he  en- 
counte>*d  Peter,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,'  about  the 
year  68  (Bui-ton's  Lectures,  i.  233,  318):  and 
even  this  takes  for  granted  the  dispute<i  fact  of 
St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome.  [Peter.]  His  death 
is  associated  with  the  meeting  in  question :  ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on 
the  subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own 
request,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  he  would 

"  Ego  lum  aermo  Dei,  ego  smn  Specioana,  ego  Paracictus, 
•go  Omnlpotpna,  ego  omnia  Dei." 

<  In  the  ivfoui,  u  embodied  In  Helena's  penon,  we 
reco((nlze  the  dualistic  element  of  GnosUclRm.  derived 
trotn  tlie  Manlcbean  lysiem.  Tb«  Onottica  appear  to 
hav>-  roct^iiized  Uie  jtifo/iit  and  *i>e  iwota,  aa  the  two 
oriKiiial  principle*  from  wboM  Junction  all  beings  ema- 
ti*un\.  .Simon  and  H<>lena  were  the  iocamatioDS  ID  which 
thf-KP  priiiclplf*  nMildwL 

'  ,rn»titi'»  »uthorily  lias  been  impugned  In  reitpect  to 
this  Klatenient,  on  the  grimni  that  a  ul>|pt  was  discovered 
in  1674  on  ilic  Tiberina  xnnda,  which  answrra  to  the 
^cjillty  dix-ilbrd  by  Jastln  {iv  rtf  Tt3<pi  irorofiy  firratv 
rs.K  Aio  yrfwfiiltv),  and  b<-uring  an  inscription,  the  flmt 
mirxU  ol  vOiiih  are  "Somoni  sanco  deo  fldlo."  ThU  in- 
•rripiion,  wliicb  really  applies  to  the  Sabtaie  Herculr* 
Sannit  Srmo,  Is  Riippntcd  to  nave  been  mtatoken  by 
Jualln,  In  his  ignorance  of  Latin,  for  one  In  bo:.our  of 
S4Bijn.    If  the  imnTlplion  had  been  oonflned  to  th«  words 
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nse  agam  on  the  third  day  {Adv.  ffaer.  wi.  20\ 
According  to  another  account,  he  attempted  ta 
fly  in  proof  of  his  supernatural  power;  in  answei 
to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustaineci 
a  fi-acture  of  his  thigh-  and  ankle-bcnes  [Qn,' 
siitnt.  Ajiostol.  ii.  14,  vi.  9) ;  overcome  with  vex- 
ation, he  committed  suicide  (Araob.  Adv.  Gent. 
ii.  7).  Whether  this  statement  is  confirmed,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  weakened,  by  the  account  of  a 
similar  attempt  to  fly  recorded  by  heathen  writers 
(Sueton.  Ner.  12;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  79),  is  unceiiain. 
Simon's  attempt  may  have  supplied  the  basis  for 
this  report,  or  this  report  may  have  been  errone- 
ously placed  to  his  a-edit.  Burton  {Lectures, 
i.  295)  rather  favours  the  fonner  altemative. 
Simon  is  generally  pronounced  by  early  writere  tc 
have  been  the  founder  of  heresy.  It  is  difl[icult  to 
undei-stand  how  he  was  guilty  of  heresy  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  tenn,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  a 
Christian  :  perhaps  it  refers  to  his  attempt  to 
combine  Christianity  with  Gnosticism.  He  b  also 
reported  to  have  forged  works  professing  "to  emiuiate 
from  Christ  and  His  disciples  {Constitut.  ApostoL 
vi.  16). 

9.  SiiiON  Peter.    [Peter.] 

10.  Simon,  a  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  a 
penitent  woman  anointed  the  head  and  feet  d. 
Jesus  (Luke  vii.  40). 

11.  Simon  the  Tanner. — A  Christian  con- 
vert living  at  Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged 
(Acts  ix.  43).  The  profession  of  a  tanner  was 
regarded  with  consideiabk  contempt,  and  even  as 
approaching  to  uncleanness,  by  the  rigid  Jews. 
[Tanner.]  That  Peter  selected  such  an  abode, 
showed  the  diminished  hold  which  Judaism  had  on 
him.  The  house  was  near  the  sea-side  (Acts  x. 
6,  32),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water. 

12.  Simon,  the  father  of  Judas  kcariot  (John 
vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SI'MON  CHOSAMAETTS  {-Xlfiuv  Xoo-o- 
ixatoi  :  Siinon).  Shimeon,  and  the  three  following 
names  in  Ezr.  x.  31,  32,  are  thus  written  in  the 
I.XX.  (1  FIsd.  ix.  32).  The  Vulgate  has  correctly 
"  Simon,  Benjamin,  et  Malchus,  et  Marras."  "  Cho- 
samaeus"  is  ajjpai'cntly  formed  by  combining  the 
last  letter  of  Malluch  with  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing name,  Shemariah. 

BIM'RI  C".pB' :  *v\iff(Tovrts  :  Semrt).  Pro- 
perly  "Shimri,"  son  of  Hosah,  a  Merarite  I.evita 
in  the  reign  of  I)avid,  ^1  Chr.  xivi.  10).  Though 
not  the  first-born,  his  father  made  him  the  head 


quoted  bj  Jtutin,  sndi  a  miatake  might  have  been  cod- 
celTablei  but  it  goea  on  to  state  the  name  of  the  giver 
and  other  partlcuUrs  :  "  SemonI  Sanco  Deo  Fidio  sarnim 
.Sex.  Poropclus,  Sp.  F.CoL  MusiiianiM  (juinquennalls  drcua 
BldentalU  donum  dnllL"  That  Justin,  a  man  ot  literary 
acqulrenienls,  should  be  nnabic  to  translate  such  an  In- 
•crlptlun— that  he  should  mlw|iiote  It  In  an  Apu'.ogy  dgiy 
prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Itoman  rm|MTor— and 
that  the  rolatake  sboald  be  repontrd  hy  other  rarly  writers 
wlioae  Itnowledge  of  I^Un  is  unqurstiuned  (Irenaena, 
Adv.  Jlaera.  I.  30;  Tertulllan,  Ajnt.  13)— these  a*Mim|>- 
tluns  form  a  series  of  ImprobahiliUes,  amounting  almoat 
to  an  Imposklbility. 

'  This  laiirdatc  Is  to  a  certain  extent  conflrmed  bjtlM 
aoonuDt  uf  Simon's  death  prraerved  by  Hippolytua  (itdo, 
Hacr.  vl.  30) ;  for  tlip  event  is  stated  U>  have  occnired 
white  Peter  and  Ptul  (the  terai  awac-oAait  evkteikDy 
Implying  the  presence  of  tbc  latlet)  vet*  tojatksr  l4 

lie  DM. 
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I*-  th«  family.     The  LXX.  read  noy,  sh6miri, 

"*  guards." 

SIN  (pp :  :Uis,  l>rfiyii :  Pelwti'm\  a  dty  of 
Egypt,  mentioned  only  by  EzeV.A  (xxx.  15,  16). 
Tha  name  is  Hebrew,  or,  at  leaat,  Shemitic.  Gesenius 
»npjK>«s  it  to  signify  "clay  "  from  the  unused  root 
|>P,  probably  "  he  or  it  was  muddy,  clayey."  It 
V  identified  in  the  '<  ulg.  with  Pelusium,  XlrjAoi)- 
fov,  "  the  clayey  or  muddy  "  town,  fiom  irriKSs  ; 
and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Et-Teeneh, 

SuaUI,  which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  Fum 

et-Teeneh,  the  Mouth  of  Et-Teeneh,  the  supposed  Pe- 
lusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burg  or  Kal'at  et- 
Teeneh,  the  Tower  or  Castle  of  Et-Teeneh,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  "  teen"  signifying  "  mud,'' 
iic,  in  Arabic.  This  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Sin  is  Pelusium.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name 
is  still  to  be  sought  for :  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Pelusium  preserves  traces  of  it,  but  this  is  veiy  im- 
probable. Champollion  identifies  Pelusium  with  the 

riepejULo-yrt,  ITepejULcoit  rthe  se- 
cond being  a  variation  held  by  Quatremfere  to  be 
incorrect),  and  R^peJULOTIt,  of  the  Copts, 

El-Fai-mi,  Lo  JU^,  of  the  Arabs,  which  waa  in  the 
time  of  the  toitner  a  boundai-y-city,  the  limits  of  a 
govenior's  authoiity  being  stated  to  have  extended 
from  Alexandria  to  Pilak-h,or  Philae,  and  Peremoun 
(Acts  of  St.  Sarapamon  MS.  Copt.  \'at.  67,  fol.  90, 
ap.  Quatremfere,  Mernoires  Geog.  et  Hist,  sur 
I'Egypte,  i.  259).  Cham|X)llion  ingeniously  derives 
this  name  from  the  article  Cf>)   6p,  "  to  be,"  and 

OJULI,  "mud"  {L'Egypte,  ii.  82-87;  comp. 
Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr.  i.  p.  297).  Bi^gsch  com- 
pares the  ancient  Egyptian  HA-REM,  which  he 
reads  Pe-rema,  on  our  system,  PE^HEM,  "  the 
abode  of  the  tear,"  or  "  of  the  fish  rem  "  (  Geogr. 
Inschr.  i.  I.  c,  pi.  Iv.  n°.  1679).  Pelusium,  he 
would  make  the  city  SAMHAT  (or,  as  he  reads  it 
Sim-hud),  remarking  that  "  the  nome  of  the  city  i 
S&mhud  "  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  determi- 
native of  a  city,  and,  comparing  the  evidence  of  the 
Koman  nome-coins,  on  which  the  place  is  apparently 
treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  is  not  certiiin,  for 
there  may  have  been  a  Pelusiac  nome.  and  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  SAMHAT  is  unknown  (Id.  p. 
128;  PI.  xxviii.  17). 

The  site  of  Pelusium  is  as  yet  undetei-mined.  It 
has  been  thought  to  be  marked  by  mounds  near  Burg 
3t-Teeneh,  now  called  El-Fai-ma  and  not  Et-Teeneh. 
This  is  disputed  by  Captain  Spratt,  who  supposes 
that  the  mound  of  Alxx)-Kheey^i-  indicates  where  it 
Etood.  This  is  further  inland,  and  apparently  on 
the  west  of  the  old  Pelusiac  branch,  as  was  Pe- 
lusium. It  is  situate  between  Eaimi  and  Tel- 
Defeuneh."  Wnatever  may  have  been  its  exact 
position,  Pelusium  must  have  owed  its  strength  not 
to  any  gieat  elevation,  but  to  its  being  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  of  mareh-Iand  and  mud,  never 
easy  to  traverse.  The  ancient  sites  in  such  alluvial 
tracts  of  Egypt  are  in  general  only  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  preseiTC  them 
tcvoi  being  injured  by  the  inundation. 


SIN 

Tb»  ajitiqnity  of  the  town  of  Sin  n»ay  perhaps  bi 
in«erred  from  the  mention  of  **  the  wilderness  ot 
Sni"  in  the  journeys  of  the  Isr.ielites  (Ex.  xvi.  1  ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  11).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  tlial 
the  Israelites  did  not  immediately  enter  this  trac* 
on  leaving  the  cultivated  part  of  Egy|)t,  so  that  i' 
is  held  to  have  been  within  the  Sinaitic  ^inin.-uia, 
and  therefore  it  may  take  its  name  fiom  Mtne  other 
place  or  countiy  than  the  Egyptian  Sin.  [Sin, 
Wilderness  of.] 

Pelusium  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  in  one  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuclinilnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which  should 
then  sutler  calamities,  with,  probably,  reference 
to  their  later  history.  The  others  spoken  of  are 
Noph  (Memphis),  Zoan  (Tanis),  No  (Thebes), 
Aven  (Helio|)olis),  Pi-beseth  (Bubastis),  and  Te- 
haphnehes  (  Daphnae).  All  these,  excepting  the  two 
ancient  capitals,  TheWs  and  Memphis,  lay  on  or 
near  the  eastern  boundary ;  and,  in  the  appix»ach  to 
Memphis,  an  invader  could  scarcely  advance,  afler 
capturing  Pelusium  and  Daphnae,  without  taking 
Tanis,  Bubistis,  and  Heliopolis.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  Tanis,  as  afteiAvards  Pelusium,  seems  to 
have  been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east.  Bubastis 
was  an  important  position  from  its  lofly  mounds, 
and  Heliopohs  as  securing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  "  Sin  the  stronghold 
of  Egypt"  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  held  from  that 
tirne  until  the  peiio<l  of  the  Romans.  Herodotus 
relates  that  Sennacherib  a<lvanced  against  Pelusium, 
and  that  neiir  Pelusium  Cambyses  defeated  Psiim- 
menitus.  In  like  manner  the  decisive  battle  in 
which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native  king,  Nectane- 
bos,  NEKHT-NEBF,  was  fought  near  this  city.  It 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Ezekiel  twice  men- 
tions Pelusium  in  the  prophecy  which  contains  the 
remarkable  and  signally-CulHlled  sentence :  "  Theie 
shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(ver.  13).  As  he  saw  the  long  train  of  caLimities 
that  were  to  fall  upon  the  country,  Pelusium  may 
well  have  stood  out  as  the  chief  place  of  her  suc- 
cessive humiliations.  Two  Persian  conquests,  and 
two  submissions  to  strangei-s,  first  to  Alexander, 
and  then  to  Augustus,  may  explain  the  especial 
miseiy  foretold  of  this  city  : — "  Sin  shall  suffei 
great  anguish"  (ver.  16). 

We  find  in  the  Bible  a  geographical  name,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  gent,  noun  derived  from  Sin, 
and  is  usually  held  to  apply  to  two  different  na- 
tions, neither  connected  with  the  city  Sin.  In  thn 
list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  Sinite,  *3*D' 
occurs  among  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  17  • 
1  Chr.  i.  15).  This  people  fiom  its  place  between 
the  Arkite  and  the  Arv'adite  has  been  supposed  tc 
have  settled  in  Syria  north  of  Palestine,  where 
similar  names  occur  in  classical  geography  and 
have  been  alleged  in  confiirnation.  This  theory 
would  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  the 
whole  tribe  was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed 
traces  of  the  name  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  obsei-ved  that  some  of 
the  eastern  towns  of  Lower  Egypt  have  Hebrew  as 
well  as  Egyptian  names,  as  Heliopolis  and  Tanis ;  tha< 
those  very  neai-  the  border  seem  to  have  borne  onlj 
HDbrew  names,  as  Migdol ;  so  that  we  have  an  in 
dication  of  a  Shemitic  influence  in  this  part  of  Egypt 
diminishing  in  degree  according  to  the  distance  fiom 


■  O^pt.  Spratt's  reports  have  unfortunately  been  printed  j  map.  In  M.  Linant's  map  we  cannot  discover  A  boft 
Wily  la  abstract  ("Delta  of  the  Kile,"  &c.;  Return,  House  I  Kheeyir  {Petcemcnt  de  I'Jttkme  dt  .itva.  AtUa.  r  urii 
tl  Commons,  »lb  Feb    1860),  with  a  verr  iDsuthacnt  [  7bp<yroi«t</»s). 
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\h»  border.  U  is  difficult  to  account  tor  this 
■■  •.i.enoe  1  V  '?  ::L;le  ciiCTimstaiiceof  theShepherd- 
'  .11  •:  .  •,  especially  as  it  is  shown  yet 
; '  i^"  sti;Aiiii.i;.  i.y  the  remaikably-stioiig  charac- 
;  /.'tii-s  which  have  distinguished  the  inhabitants 
c:  II  iith-eastem  F^^pt  from  their  fellow-countiy- 
rr.en  iron;  the  days  of  Heicnlotus  and  Achilles  Tatius 
t5  our  owj.  Andwen]ust  not  pass  by  the  stiile- 
nr.^-nt  of  the  former  of  these  writers,  that  the 
yil«tine  Syrians  dwelt  westward  of  the  Arabians 
to  tlie  eutern  boumlaiy  of  Egypt  (iii.  5,  and  alove 
p.  1047,  note  »).  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  a 
rr-lfnt  hyjwthesis  that  the  Sinites  wei-e  connected 
with  Pelusium,  though  their  main  body  may  per- 
haps have  s»-ttled  much  further  to  the  north.  The 
rtistamie  is  not  greater  than  that  between  the  Hit- 
tit—  of  southern  Palesime  and  those  of  the  valley  of 
tht?  Orontes,  although  the  separation  of  the  less 
j>owerful  Hivites  into  those  dwelling  beneath  Mount 
Hemion  and  the  iuhabitanta  of  the  small  confede- 
racy of  which  Gibeou  was  apparently  the  head,  is  per- 
haps nearer  to  our  supposed  case.  If  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  owed  its  name  to  Pelusium,  this  is  an  evidence  of 
the  very  early  impoitance  of  the  town  and  its  con- 
nexion with  Arabia,  which  would  perhaps  be  strange 
in  the  case  of  a  purely  Egyptian  town.  The  conjec- 
ture we  have  put  forth  suggests  a  recurrence  to  the 
old  explanation  of  the  famous  mention  of  "  the  land 
of  Sinim,"  D'3*p  |*]}N,  in  Isaiah  (xlii.  12),  supposed 

by  some  to  refer  to  China.  This  would  appeal*  from 
the  xntext  tc  be  a  very  remote  region.  It  is  men- 
tioned alter  tl  vj  north  and  the  west,  and  would  seem 
to  be  in  a  southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is 
certainly  not  remote,  nor  is  the  supposed  place  of 
♦he  Sinites  to  the  north  of  Palestine ;  but  the  ex- 
pi-ession  may  be  proverbial.  The  people  of  Pelu- 
sium, if  of  Caniuuiite  origin,  were  certiiinly  remote 
com|i)ired  to  most  of  the  other  Canaanites,  and 
were  sepaiuted  by  alien  peoples,  and  it  is  also 
i;<itiieible  that  they  were  to  the  .south-east  of 
l'ale>tine.  As  the  sea  bordering  Palestine  came  to 
designate  the  west,  as  in  this  passiige,  i>o  the  land  of 
Sihim  may  have  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression 
for  a  distant  and  separated  country.  See,  however, 
SlNITE,  Sl.NIM.  [R.  S.  P.] 

SIN.  WILDEENE8S  OF  (ppnaip-.  tpr,- 
fiot  2l«' :  desertuin  Sin).  'I'he  name  of  a  tract  of  the 
wiM.Mne%s  which  the  Israelites  reached  afler  lesiving 

lie  tiic.iin|inient  by  the  Ked  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  11, 
I'J;.  Tii'ir  next  halting-place  (Kx.  xvi.  I,  xvii.  1) 
was  Hephidim,  probably  the  Wiidy  Feiran  [Rkphi- 
JUm]  ;  on  which  8up|)nsition  it  would  follow  that 
Sin  must  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  coui-se  west  of  Sinai. 
Since  they  were  by  this  time  gone  more  than  a 
month  from  Egyjit,  the  lo<:ality  must  be  too  far 
towai-ds  the  S.  E.  to  i-eceive  its  name  from  the 
Egyptian  Sin  of  Ez.  xxx.  15,  called  2«Ut  by  the 
I. XX.,  and  identified  with  Pelusium  (see  previous 
.^rtii'le).  In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  the  manmt  was 
Hrsi  pifhered,  and  those  who  adopt  the  supposition 
\\v.\\  this  WIS  witIv  the  natural  pro"luct  of  the  tarfa 
l'i-:i.    !:i  i    1  oiii    tlie   abuo<ianc«  of  that  shrub  in 

W'.ui  I  , A  .VI.  ./,,  S.  E.  of  W.  Ghurundal  a  proof 
of  l<Kal  iileiitily.  [El.IM.]  At  all  events,  that  wady 
IS  as  probable  as  any  otlier.  [H.  H.] 

8IN-0FFEKING    nxtan:  ktia^ia,  T^  T^i 

*  Its  te«)inical  ii»e  in  (>«n.  Iv.  7  Is  smerted,  and  tap- 
O^irte.l  by  high  aiitliorlty.  But  the  won!  ben-  pnitinMy 
lean*  (u  in  Uk-  Vulg.  uh«l  A.  V.)  •  •In."     Ibc  Cut  iJmI 
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ttfiaprlas,  trtpl  afiaprlat :  pro  peccato).  The  «» 
offering  among  the  Jews  was  the  saciitice,  in  whict> 
the  ideas  of  pi-opitiation  and  of  atonement  fDr  em 
were  most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  Mrst  directly 
enjomed  in  Lev.  iv.,  wherciis  in  chs.  i.— iii.  the  burnb 
ofleiing,  meat-offering,  and  peace-orieiing  are  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  object  of  the  Law  is  to  regu- 
late, not  to  enjoin,  the  presentation  of  them  to  the 
Lord.  Nor  is  the  woixl  chattdth  applied  to  any 
sacrifice  in  aute-llosaic  times.*  It  is  therefore  pecu- 
liarly  a  saciifice  of  the  Law,  agreeing  with  the 
clear  definition  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  sti^ess  laic 
on  the  "  sinfulness  of  sin,"  which  were  the  nain 
objects  of  the  Law  in  itself.  The  idea  of  propitiation 
was  no  doubt  latent  in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  was 
taught  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  Levitiail  sin- 
offering. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  sin-offering  is  described  in 
Lev.  iv.  and  vi.  The  animal,  a  young  bullock  tor 
the  priest  or  the  congregation,  a  male  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  ruler,  a  femiile  kid  or  lamb  for  a  private  per- 
son, in  all  cases  without  blemish,  was  brought  by 
the  sacrificer  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ;  his  hand  was 
laid  upon  its  head  (with,  as  we  leara  from  later 
Jewish  authorities,  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
that  the  victim  might  be  its  expiation) ;  of  the 
blood  of  the  slain  victim,  some  was  then  sprinkled 
seven  times  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuaiy,  .some 
put  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the 
rest  poured  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  saciifice ;  the 
fat  (as  the  choicest  part  of  the  Hesh)  was  then 
burnt  on  the  altar  as  a  burnt-offering;  the  lemain- 
der  of  the  Inxly,  if  the  sin-ofi'ering  were  that  of  the 
priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  congi'egation,  was 
carried  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  "  clam  place  " 
and  there  burnt;  but  if  the  offering  were  that  of  an 
individual,  the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
alone  in  the  holy  place,  as  being  "most  holy." 

The  Trespass-offering  (OB'S:  -rXrififitXtia, 
rh  Trjs  ir\rjtiiJ.(\flas :  pro  delicto)  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sin-offering  in  Leviticus,  but  at  ths 
same  time  clearly  distinguished  from  it,  being  in 
some  cases  offered  with  it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the 
same  sacrifice ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  cleansing  of 
the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.).  The  victim  was  in  each 
case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offeiing,  in  all 
cases  of  damage  done  to  any  holy  thing,  or  to  any 
man,  restitution  was  made  with  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  part  to  the  principal ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
round  about  upon  the  altar,  as  in  the  burnt-offering; 
the  fat  burnt,  and  flesh  di.sposed  of  as  in  the  sin- 
otl'ering.  The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  iudi- 
cates  a  difference  in  the  i<lea  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

The  nature  of  that  difl'erence  is  still  a  subject  of 
great  controversy.  Looking  first  to  the  derivation 
of  the  two  woixi-s,  we  find  that  riNlSn  is  derived 
from  KOn,  which  is,  properly,  to  *'  miss"  a  mark, 
or  to  "  eiT  "  from  a  way,  and  secondarily  to  "  sin,"  oi 
to  incur  "  penalty ;"  that  DC^  is  dcrive<i  from  th« 
root  Dti*,  which  is  properly  to  "fail,"  having  for 

its  "primary  idea  neijttgence,  especially  in  gait" 
{(in.).  It  is  clear  that,  so  fiu-  as  d«ri\-«tion  gocis 
there  appears  to  be  more  of  refcrence  to  genenU  and 
actual  sin  in  the  former,  to  special  cases  of  ueglir 
gence  in  tlie  latUr. 

Turning  next  to  the  description,  ir.  the  Book  ct 
Leviticus,  oi  tiie  ciit:unist4Uices  under  whkh  each 


It  is  ncTPf  nMd  In  sppllcation  to  any  otiner  Mcrlfloe  b 

UcnraU  ur  Kxodiw,  ulinic  makes  'Jtt   itMikUl  I'U  ""ats 
'.tffarlnii"  hffs  TiTjr  luiiMiilMbli). 
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ihoald  ^d  offeivd,  we  find  one  impoitAnt  pasoag*  i 
h^v.  T.  1-13)  in  wnich  the  sacrifice  Is  called  first 
A  "  trespaas-offering  "  (ver.  6^,  and  then  a  "  sin- 
offering  (ver.  7,  9,  11,  12j.  But  the  nature  of 
the  victims  in  ver.  6  agrees  with  the  ceremonial 
cf  tiie  latter,  not  of  the  former ;  the  application  of 
th^  latter  name  is  more  emphatic  and  reiterated; 
and  there  is  at  ver.  14a  formal  introduction  of  the 
law  of  the  trespass-offering,  exactly  as  of  the  law 
of  I  he  sin-offering  in  iv.  1.  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
conrlude  that  the  word  OB'S  is  not  here  used  in 
Its  technical  sense,  and  that  the  passage  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  sin-offeiing  only. 

We  find  then  that  the  sin-offerings  were — 

(^A.)  Regular. 

(1.)  For  the  whole  people,  at  the  New  Moon, 
Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Tnimpets,  and  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  15-xxix.  38);  besides 
the  solemn  ofi'ering  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 

(2.)  For  the  Priests  and  Levites  at  their  conse- 
cration (Ex.  xxix.  10-14,  36);  besides  the  yearly 
sin-offering  (a  bullock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).'' 

(li.)  Special. 

(1.)  For  any  sin  of  "  ignorance"  against  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  priest, 
people,  ruler,  or  private  man  (Lev.  iv.). 

(2.)  For  refusal  to  bear  witness  under  adjura- 
tion (Lev.  V.  1). 

(3.)  For  ceremonial  defilement  not  wilfully  con- 
tracted (Lev.  V.  2,  3),  under  which  may  be  classed 
the  offerings  at  the  purification  of  women  (xii.  6-8), 
at  the  cleansing  of  leprosy  (xiv.  19,  31)  or  the  un- 
cleaniiess  of  men  or  women  (xv.  15,  30),  on  the 
defilement  of  a  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  6-11)  or  the 
expiration  of  his  vow  (16). 

(4.)  For  the  breach  of  a  rash  oath,  the  keeping 
of  which  would  inx'olve  sin  (Lev.  v.  4). 

The  trespass-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
always  special,  as — 

(1.)  For  sacrilege  "m  ignorance,"  with  compen- 
Eation  for  thehami  done,  and  the  gift  of  a  fifth  part 
of  the  value  besides  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v.  15,  16). 

(2.)  For  ignorant  transgression  against  some 
definite  prohibition  of  the  Law  (v.  17-19). 

(3.)  For  fraud,  suppression  of  the  trvth,  or  per- 
iury  against  man,  with  compensation,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property 
in  question  to  the  person  wronged  (vi.  1-6). 

(4.)  For  rape  of  a  betrotlied  slave  (Lev.  xix.  20, 
21). 

(5.)  At  the  purification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv. 
12J,  and  the  polluted  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  12), 
ofiered  with  the  sin-odiering. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
two  classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch 
closely  upon  each  other,  as  especially  in  B.  ( 1 )  of 
the  sin-oHering,  and  (2)  of  the  trespass-offering. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-offering  was  the  only 
regular  and  general  recognition  of  sin  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  accordingly  was  far  more  solemn  and 
jymbolical  in  its  ceremonial ;  the  trespass-offering 
was  connued  to  special  cases,  most  of  which  related 
to  the  doing  of  some  material  damage,  either  to  the 
ho'r  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5),  where  the 


k  To  these  msy  be  added  the  sacrifice  of  the  red 
wUer  (conducted  with  the  ceremonial  of  a  sin-oSertng), 
(Tom  the  ashes  of  which  wa«  nuulu  the  "  water  vi  ec]>«- 
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trMpa»H>ffering  is  united  with  the  s:!:-offc .in]} 
JoMfphu*  (^Ant.  iii.  9,  §3^  dechr<»  that  the  sin- 
offering  is  presented  by  those  "  who  fall  intu  sin  in 
ignorance  "  ^icar'  iLyvolvw),  and  the  ti  espaas-offering 
by  "  one  who  has  sinned  and  is  conscious  of  his  >in, 
but  has  no  one  to  convict  him  thereof."  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  '^as  by  Winer  and  othei-s)  that 
the  former  was  used  in  cases  of  known  sin  against 
some  definite  law,  the  Latter  in  the  case  of  secret 
sin,  unknown,  or,  if  known,  not  liable  to  judicial 
cognizance.  Other  opinions  have  been  entei-tained, 
widely  different  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  on« 
another.  Many  of  them  are  given  in  Winer's 
Realw.  "  Schuldopfer."  The  opinions  which  sup- 
pose one  oflering  due  for  sins  of  omission,  and  the 
other  for  sins  of  commission,  have  no  foundation  in 
the  language  of  the  Law.  Others,  with  more  plausi- 
bility, refer  the  sin-offering  to  sins  of  pure  igno- 
rance, the  trespass-offering  to  those  of  a  more  sinful 
and  deliberate  character;  but  this  does  not  agree 
with  Lev.  v,  17-19,  and  is  contradicted  by  the 
solemn  contitist  between  sins  of  ignorance,  which 
might  be  atoned  for,  and  "  sins  of  presumption," 
against  which  death  without  mercy  is  denounced  in 
Num.  XV.  30.  A  third  opinion  supposes  the  sin- 
offering  to  refer  to  sins  for  which  no  material  and 
earthly  atonement  could  be  made,  the  trespass- 
offering  to  those  for  which  material  compensjitiou 
was  possible.  This  theory  has  something  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  (see  Lev.  v. 
15,  16,  vi.  1-6)  compensation  was  prescribed  as 
accessory  to  the  sacrifice.  Others  seek  more  re- 
condite distinctions,  supposing  [e.  g.)  that  the 
sin-offering  had  for  its  object  the  cleansing  of  the 
sanctuaiy  or  the  commonwealth,  and  the  trespass- 
offering  the  cleansing  of  the  individual ;  or  that 
the  former  refeiTed  to  the  effect  of  sin  ujion  the  soul 
itself,  the  latter  to  the  effect  of  sin  as  the  breach  «( 
an  external  law.  Without  attempting  to  decide  so 
difficult  and  so  controvei-ted  a  question,  we  may 
draw  the  following  conclusions  : — 

First,  that  the  sin-offering  was  far  the  more 
solemn  and  comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin-offering  looked  more  to 
the  guilt  of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  conse- 
quences, '.vhile  the  trespass-offering  looked  to  the 
evil  consequences  of  sin,  either  against  the  service 
of  God,  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atone- 
ment, as  far  as  atonement  was  possible.  Hence  the 
two  might  with  propriety  be  offered  together. 

Thirdly,  that  in  the  sin-offering  especially  we 
find  symbolized  the  acknowledgment  of  sinfulneiis 
as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  exp.atioc 
by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  broken  covenant  between 
man  and  God. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  some  interest',  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  sins  for  which  either  sacrifice 
could  be  offered.  It  is  seen  ate  nee  that  in  the  Law 
of  Leviticus,  most  of  them,  which  are  not  purely 
ceremonial,  ai'e  called  sins  of  "  ignorance "  (sec 
Heb.  ix.  7) ;  and  in  Num.  xv.  30,  it  is  expressly 
said  that  while  such  sins  can  be  atoned  for  by  offer- 
ings, "  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  presumptuoittly  " 
(Heb.  with  a  high  hand)  "shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people."  ..."  His  iniquity  shall  be  upon 
him  "  (comp.  Heb.  x.  26).  But  there  are  sufficient 
indications  that  the  sins  heie  called  "  of  igno' 
ranee'    aie  more  strictly  those  of  "  n^ligence"  oi 

ration,"  nsed  tn  certain  cases  of  ceremo' (U  pc-UuUca 
See  Num.  xix. 
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••ihulty,"*  repented  of  by  the  unpunished  ofendA, 
ts  upposed  to  those  ot  deliberate  aiid  unrepentant 
sio.  The  Hebrew  word  it«elf  and  its  derivations 
&re  ao  used  in  Ps.  cxix.  67  {i-wKrimxtKTiffa,  LXX.)  ; 
1  Sam.  xx\n.  21  {iryivita);  Ps.  xix.  1:J  (iropoirToS- 
uara)  ;  Job  xix.  4  [w\iyos).  The  woi-ds  ayvori/xa 
and  iyyoia  iiave  a  coirespoiiding  extent  of  meaning 
in  tlif  N.  T. ;  as  when  in  Acts  iii.  17,  the  Jews,  in 
their  crucihxion  of  our  Lord,  are  said  to  have  acted 
(•tar'  iyrolof'  ;  and  in  Eph.  iv.  18,  1  Pet.  i.  14, 
tlie  rices  of  heathenism,  done  against  the  light  of 
conscience,  are  still  referred  to  iyvoia.  The  use 
cf  the  word  (like  that  of  kyvwixovflv  in  classical 
Greek)  is  found  in  all  languages,  and  depends  on 
the  idea  that  goodness  is  man's  true  wisdom,  and 
that  sin  is  the  failing  to  recognize  this  truth.  If 
tirom  the  woi-d  we  turn  to  the  sins  actually  referred 
to  in  Lev.  iv.  v.,  we  Hnd  some  which  ceilainly  are 
^t  sins  of  pure  ignorance ;  they  are  indeed  few 
int  of  the  whole  range  of  sinfulness,  but  they  are 
real  sinx.  The  later  Jews  (see  Outram,  De  Sacri- 
/icits)  limited  the  application  of  the  sin-otTering  to 
negative  sins,  sins  in  i^^norance,  and  sins  in  action, 
.lot  in  thought,  evidently  conci>iving  it  to  apply  to 
actual  sins,  but  to  sins  of  a  secondary  order. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sacnHces  of  the  Law  had  a  temporal,  as 
well  as  a  spiritual,  significance  and  effect.  They 
restored  an  offender  to  his  place  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel ;  they  wei°e  therefore  an  atonement 
to  the  King  of  Israel  for  the  infringement  of  His 
law.  It  is  clear  that  this  must  have  limited  the 
extent  of  their  legal  application  ;  for  thei°e  are 
crimes,  for  which  the  interest  and  very  existence  of 
a  society  demand  that  there  should  be  no  pardon. 
But  so  far  as  the  saciifices  had  a  spiritual  and 
typical  meaning,  so  far  as  they  were  sought  by  a 
repentant  spirit  as  a  sign  and  means  of  reconcile- 
ment with  God,  it  can  haidly  be  doubted  that  they 
had  a  wider  scope  and  a  i-eal  spiritual  effect,  so 
long  as  their  typical  character  remained.  [See 
Sacrifick.] 

For  the  more  solemn  sin-offerings,  see  Dat  OF 
Ato.nkme.nt;  Lepkosv,  &c.  [A.  B.] 

SI'NA,  MOUNT  {rh  Spot  ittvi :  mons  Sina). 
The  Greek  form  of  the  well-known  name  which  in 
the  O.  T.  universally,  and  as  otlen  as  not  in  the 
A|)ocr.  and  N.  T.,  is  given  in  the  A.  W  Sinai. 
Simi  occurs  Jud.  v.  14  ;•  Acts  vii.  30,  38.     [G.] 

SI'NAI  Crtp :  2iya  :  Smd).  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  which  stretches  between  the 
horns  cf  the  Ked  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  gi-anite,  griin- 
itein,  knd  poi-phyry  rocks,  rising  to  between  8000 
jwd  9uuo  feet  above  the  sea.     Its  shape  resembles 

scalene  triangle,  with  a  crescent  cut  from  its 
»o(theni  or  longer  side,  on  which  boitler  Rus.«egger's 
Hap  gives  a  broad  skii-ting  tiact  of  old  red  sand- 
lone,  reaching  nearly  from  gulf  to  gulf,  and  ti«- 
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versed  by  a  few  ridges,  <:hiefly  of  a  tertu.i  y  forma- 
tion, running  seaily  N.W.  and  S.E.  On  the  S.W 
side  of  this  triangle,  a  •vide  alluvial  plain — nai 
rowing,  however,  towards  the  N. — lines  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  whilst  that  on  the  eastern  or 
Akabah  coast  is  so  nairow  as  almost  to  disaf^iear. 
Between  these  alluvial  e<lgeB  and  the  granitic  mmi 
a  strip  of  the  same  sandstone  is  interposed,  the  twa 
strips  converging  at  Bda  Mohammed,  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  whole.  This  nucleus  of  plutunic 
it)cks  is  said  to  bear  no  tiace  of  volcanic  action 
since  the  original  upheaval  of  its  masses  (Stanky, 
21,22).  Laboi-de  {Travels,  p.  105)  thought  he 
detected  some,  but  does  not  atfiim  it.  Its  general 
configuration  runs  into  neither  ranges  nor  peaks, 
but  is  that  of  a  plateau  cut  across  with  intersecting 
wadys,"*  whence  spring  the  cliffs  and  mountain 
peaks,  beginning  with  a  very  gi-adual  and  termi- 
nating in  a  very  steep  ascent.  It  has  been  arranged 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  11)  in  three  chief  masses  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  N.W.  cluster  above  Wady  Feirdn;  its 
greatest  relief  found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  ot 
Serbal,  at  a  height  of  G342  feet  above  the  sea. 
(For  an  account  of  the  singular  natui-al  basin  into 
which  the  watei-s  of  this  poilion  of  the  mountain 
mass  are  i-eceived,  and  it^  probable  connexion  with 
Scriptural  topography,  see  Rkphidim.) 

2.  The  eastern  and  central  one ;  its  highest  point 
the  Jehel  Katherin,  at  a  height  of  8063  (Riippell) 
to  8168  (Kussegger)  feet,  and  including  the  J^)ei 
Musa,  the  height  of  which  is  variously  set  (by 
Schubert,  Riippell,  and  Russegger)  at  6796,  7033, 
and  7097  feet. 

3.  The  S.E.  one,  closely  connected,  however, 
with  2  ;  its  highest  point,  Um  Shauiner,  being  that 
also  of  the  whole. 

The  three  last-named  peaks  all  lie  very  nearly 
in  a  line  of  about  9  miles  drawn  from  the  most 
northerly  of  them,  Musa,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  S. ; 
and  a  perpendicular  to  thi.H  line,  traced  on  the  map 
westwards  for  about  20  miles,  nearly  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  range  of  Serbdl.  These  lines 
show  the  area  of  gi-eatest  relief  for  the  peninsula,* 
nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  its  embracing  gulfs, 
and  also  from  its  northern  base,  the  range  of  £t  Tth, 
and  its  southern  apex,  the  Has  Mohammed. 

before  considering  the  claims  of  the  individual 
mountains  to  Scriptural  notice,  there  occurs  a  ques- 
tion r^rding  the  relation  of  the  names  Horeb  and 
Sinai.  The  latter  name  first  occura  as  that  of  the 
limit  on  the  further  side  from  Egypt  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  again  (xix.  1,  2)  as 
the  "  wilderness "  or  **  desert  of  Sinai,"  before 
Mount  Sinai  is  actually  spoken  of,  as  in  ver.  11 
soon  after  we  find  it.  But  the  name  "  Hoi-eb  "*  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  rebuke  of  the  people  by  God  foi 
their  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  reintroduced 
into    ths   Sinaitic    narrative   (xxxiii.    6),    having 


•  FYom  tbe  root  33B',  or  iMV.  signifjrlnK  to  "  err" 
•r  "  wander  oat  of  lh«  way,"  cngiiate  In  Muse  to  tbe  root 
vf  the  word  cAattAlA  ftaelL 

*  in  ibU  pait.tmte  tiM  present  Greek  text,  of  both  MSS., 
mA»  <U  biof,  not  ipo«,  Tov  2«iya.  But  tbe  not«  In  the 
luirRin  of  tbe  A.  V.  of  1(11  Ik,  nutwitbstandlng.  wronc— 
*  Urevk,  into  tbe  way  of  the  wlldemen  of  Slna;"  taal 
Being  Dearer  to  tbe  Vulc  dmerta  Sina  mtmlU  ocatpa- 
*ntfU. 

k  See  Roblnson'i  ■•  Memoir  on  the  Maps*  {VoV  M. 
Appendix  1,  pp.  32-39),  a  mo«t  Inipurtatit  comroi-nt  on  ihe 
tiAercnt  aonroea  of  aatburity  for  dilTercnl  purUwns  uf  Uiv 


regtoa.  and  tbe  weight  doe  to  asdt,  and  conlatnfaig  a  JnsI 
caution  reganUng  tbe  indloatioas  of  aarCM*  a^MCt  glvM 
by  Laborde. 

*■  \tr.  Stanley  (77)  notice*  another  "very  high  moun 
tain  S.W.  of  Cw^Skitm'r,  apparvntly  calculaird  by  >Uipp<-U 
to  be  tb«  hlgbem  in  the  peninsula  . .  .  ponibly  Uiat  oMti 
J  >y  Burdiliardi  Ptommar,  or  Ml  Koly."  Uut  thU  seaai 
omy  to  effect  an  valet  stun  of  tbe  area  of  tbe  rtlWf  is  tha 
direction  Indicated 

*  Ur.  Suuiley  has  spoken  of  two  of  tlie  three  psiisge*  In 
fUudus  in  which  Horeb  occnrs  (til.  1 ,  xvll.  6)  ■■  •  dvubtrui," 
acil  of  tbe  third  (xxxlli.  •)  as  *  amMguoun;"  Uil  be  lium 
not  say  Ml  wbat  eratuids  (.V.  A  /'.  SS.  nbtei. 
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fc^en  previoosly  aiost  recently  used  in  the  story  of 
the  muimuring  at  Kephidim  (xvii.  6,  "  I  will  stand 
before  tliee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb"),  and 
niu'lier  as  the  name  of  the  scene  of  the  appearance 
of  Gott  in  the  "  buming  bush"  (iii.  1).  Now, 
•ince  Kephidim  seems  to  be  a  desert  8tage  apart 
from  the  place  where  Israel  "  camped  before  the 
mount"  (Sinai,  xix.  2),  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  a  Horeb  at  Rephidim,  apparently  as  the  sjieciHc 
spot  of  a  particular  transaction  (so  that  the  refuge 
of  a  "general"  name  Hoieb,  contrasted  with  Sin<ii 
as  a  special  one,  is  cut  oft'),  and  a  Horeb  in  the 
Sinaitic  region,  app;irently  a  synonym  of  the  moun- 
tain which,  since  the  scene  of  the  nairative  is  fixed 
at  it,  had  been  called  Sinai.  Lepsius  removes  the 
difficulty  by  making  Serhdl  Sinai,  but  against  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  even  stronger  objec- 
tions. But  a  proper  name  given  from  a  natural 
feature  m,iy  recur  with  that  feature.  Such  is 
"  Horeb,"  proprly  signifying  *'  ground  left  dry 
by  water  draining  off."  ^'ow  both  at  Rephidim 
and  at  Kailesh  Meribah,  where  was  the  "  fountain 
of  judgment"  (Gen.  xiv,  7),  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  "  thei'e  was  no  water ;"  and  the  in- 
ference is  that  some  oi-dinary  supply,  expected  to 
be  found  there,  had  failed,  possibly  owing  to 
drought.  "  The  rock  in  Horeb"  was  (Ex.  xvii.  6) 
what  Moses  smote.  It  probably  stood  on  the  exact 
spot  where  the  water  was  expected  to  be,  but  was 
not.  Now  I,ej)sius  ( Tour,  April  22,  transl.  by 
Cottrell,  p.  74)  found  in  Wady  Feirdn,  which  he 
identifies  with  Rephidim,  singular  alluvial  banks  of 
e.'irth  which  may  have  once  foimed  the  bottom  of  a 
lake  since  dried.*  If  this  was  the  scene  of  the 
miracle  [see  Rephidim],  the  propriety  of  the  name 
Horeb,  as  applied  to  it,  becomes  dear.  Further,  in 
all  the  places  of  Deut.  where  Horeb  is  found  [see 
Horeb],  it  seems  to  be  used  in  reference  to  the 
people  as  the  place  where  they  stood  to  receive, 
rather  th.in  whence  God  appealed  to  give  the  law, 
which  is  apparently  in  the  same  Book  of  Deut.  in- 
dicated by  Sinai  (xxxiii.  2);  and  in  the  one  re- 
maining passage  of  Exod.,  where  Horeb  occurs  in 
the  nan-ative  of  the  same  events,  it  is  used  also  in 
reference  to  the  people  (xxxiii.  6),  and  probably  lefers 
to  what  they  had  previously  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
golden  calf  (xxxii.  2,  3).  If  this  be  accepted,  there 
remains  in  the  Pentateuch  only  Ex.  iii.  1,  wheie 
Moses  led  the  flocks  of  Jethro  "to  the  mountain 
of  God,  to  Horeb ;"  but  this  form  of  speech,  which 
seems  to  identify  two  local  n;unes,  is  sometimes  not 
a  strict  apposition,  but  denotes  an  extension,  espe- 
cially where  the  places  are  so  close  together  that 
the  writer  tacitly  recegnizes  them  as  one.'  Thus 
Hoieb,  strictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a  di-y  plain, 
valley,  or  bed  of  a  wady  near  the  mountain ;  and 
jet  Mount  Horeb,  on  the  "  vast  green  plain"  of 
whish  was  doubtless  excellent  pastui-e,  may  mean 
the  mountain  viewed  in  reference  thereto,*  or  its 

•  "  AUnvlal  mounds"  are  vistble  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
modem  Horeb  cliffs  In  the  plain  Er  Aa/ieA;  just  as  Lepsius 
noticed  others  at  the  Wady  Ftirati.  (Cump.  Stanley,  S.  <fe  P. 
40,  Lepsius,  84). 

f  So  In  Gen.  xlii.  3,  Abram  goes  "  to  Bethel,  unto  the 
place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between 
BptJiel  and  Hai ;"  i.  e.  really  to  Bethel,  and  somewhat 
ft\rther. 

e  it  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed  that  different  tribes 
1  f  the  desert  often  seem  to  give  different  names  to  the 
same  mott^atain,  valley,  kc.,  or  the  same  names  to  different 
aouniains,  Ac.,  because  perhaps  they  judge  of  them  by  th' 
way  in  whicb  tcvudJog  foaiures  group  thcmse'.^es  W  uw 
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side  abutting  thereon.  The  mention  of  Horeb  kr 
later  books  {e.g.  I  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8)  Kems  te  shovi 
that  it  had  then  become  the  designation  of  tin 
mountain  and  region  generally.  'I'he  spot  where 
the  people  themselves  took  pait  in  the  greatest 
event  of  their  history  would  natural' f  become  the 
popular  name  in  later  designations  of  that  event 
"  Thou  stoodest  before  the  ford  thy  God  in  Horeb" 
was  a  literal  fact,  and  became  the  gieitt  I asis  of  all 
traditions  of  it.  By  this  they  recognized  fJiat  they 
had  been  brought  into  covenant  with  (Jod.  On  the 
conti-ary,  in  Neh.  ix.  13,  we  i"ead,  "  T/unt  earnest 
down  upon  Mount  Sini/i." 

But  beyond  the  question  of  the  relation  which 
these  names  mutually  bear,  there  remains  that  of 
site.  Sinai  is  clearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  it?  There  are  thiee 
principal  views  in  answer  to  this  question  : — 

I.  That  of  Lepsius,  above  mentioned,  favoure<l 
also  by  Burckhardt  {Trav.  p.  609),  that  SerbAl  is 
Sinai,  some  30  miles  distant  westward  from  the 
Jebel  Musa,  but  close  to  the  Wady  Feirdn  and 
El  Hessue,  which  he  identifies,  as  do  most  authori- 
ties, with  Rephidim  (Lepsius,  74),  just  a  mile  froic 
the  old  convent  of  Fardn.  On  this  view  Isi-ael 
would  have  reached  Sinai  the  same  day  that  they 
fought  with  Amalek :  "  the  decampment  occimed 
during  the  battle"  (ib.  86) — an  unlikely  thing, 
since  the  contest  was  evidently  fierce  and  close, 
and  lasted  till  sunset.  Serbal  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent mountain  of  the  peninsula,  lising  with  a  crown 
of  five  |)eaks  from  the  maritime  plain  on  one  side, 
and  fiom  the  Wady  Feirdn  on  the  other,  and 
showing  its  full  height  at  once  to  the  eye;  and 
Ritter  {Qeogr.T[\.  734-6)  has  suggested  *  that  it 
might  have  been,  before  the  actual  Exodus,  known 
as  "  the  mount  of  God"  to  the  Amalekite  Arabs, 
and  even  to  the  Egyptians.'  The  earliest  traditions 
are  in  its  favour.  "  It  is  undoubtedly  ideutilied 
with  Sinai  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmas,  that 
is,  by  all  known  writere  to  the  time  of  Justinian," 
as  confirmed  by  the  position  "  of  the  e])iscopal  city 
of  Paran  at  its  foot"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  40). 

But  there  are  two  main  objections  to  this  :—  (1.) 
It  is  clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2  (comp.  xvii.  1),  that  the 
interval  between  Rephidim  and  Sinai  was  that  of  a 
regular  stage  of  the  march.  The  expresnions  in  the 
Hebrew  are  those  constantly  used  for  decamping 
and  encamping  in  the  Books  of  Ex.,  Num.,  and 
Deut.  ;  and  thus  a  Sinai  within  a  mile  of  llephidim 
is  unsuitable.  (2.)  There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of 
any  sufficient  size  near  Serbal  to  offer  camping 
gi'ound  to  so  large  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth 
part  of  them.  Di-.  Stewart  {The  Tent  and  the 
Khan,  p.  146)  contends  for  Serbal  as  the  real 
Sinai,  seeking  to  obviate  objection  (1*.  by  mak- 
ing Rephidim  "  no  higher  up  than  Htshneh  " 
[Kephidim],  and  (2),  by  regarding  Wady  Aleiat 
and    Wady   Eimm  as   capacious   enough   for  the 


^e,  and  which  varies  with  the  habitnol  point  of  view 
(Lepsius,  64). 

k  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand  (1.  78-9),  suggests  that 
SSrabit  d  Khadim  (or  Chadeni),  lying  north  of  Serbal 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ancient  Egj'ptians, 
and  a  supposable  object  of  Moses'  proposed  "  three  d:iyg' 
Journey  into  the  wilderness."  But  that  pilgrimage  war 
an  element  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  seems  at 
least  doubtful. 

>  So  Dr.  Stewart  {The  Tent  and  tlie  Khan,  p.  147)  saya 
"  that  it  was  a  place  of  idolatrous  worship  before  th« 
passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  extremeiv  pn  I'a'cie ' 
He  lenders  the  name  by  "  ImtA  Real." 
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hjpt  to  c.imp  in    (ib.  p.   145):— «  rtry  doubtful 
iMcrtion. 

H.  The  seooni  is  that  of  Ritt«r,'  that,  allowing 
S«rb«l  the  reverence  of  an  early  SJiuetuai-y,  the 
fffnl  MAsa  is  Sinai,  anJ  that  the  Wady  cs 
Sebiti/e/i,  which  its  S.E.  or  highi«t  summit  over- 
haDgs,  is  the  spot  where  the  people  camped  before 
the  mount ;  but  the  second  objection  to  S^rb&J 
afpiies  almost  in  equal  foire  to  tliis — the  waat  of 
s|>  icf  below.  The  wady  is  "  rough,  uneven,  and 
nan-ow  "  ( Stanley,  S.  and  P.  76) ;  and  there  seems 
no  ]>ossibility  of  the  people's  "removing  (Ex.  xx. 
18)  and  standing  afar  off,"  and  yet  pi-eserving  any 
connexioD  with  the  scene.  Fui-ther,  this  aite  oilers 
no  such  feature  as  a  "  brook  that  descended  out  of 
the  mount"  (Deut.  ix.  21). 

HI.  The  thiixi  is  that  of  Robinson,  that  the  mo- 
Jem  Horeb  of  the  monks — viz.  the  N.W.  and 
lower  face  of  the  JeM  Mu$a,  a-owoed  with  a 
range  of  miiguihcent  cliffs,  the  highest  point  called 
Has  S  isdfek,  or  Sifsafeh,  as  spelt  by  Kobinson — 
eveili")iiiii4  the  plain  er  Rahah,  is  the  scene  of  the 
giving  <if  the  Law,  and  that  peak  the  mountain 
hito  which  Moms  ascended.  In  this  view,  also, 
Strauss  appears  to  coincide  {Sinai  and  Golgotha, 
p.  116).  Lepstos  objects,  but  without  much  force 
(since  he  himself  climbed  it),  that  the  peak  Sasafeh 
is  nearly  inaccessible.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe  that  the  whole  Jebel  Musa  is,  compara- 
tively with  adjacent  mountains,  insignificant ;  "  its 
pro.spect  limited  in  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by 
higher  mountains  "  (Hiippell,"  quoted  by  Kobinson, 
i.  lOo,  note ;  comp.  Seetzen,  lieisen,  vol.  ii.  p.  9'6) ; 
that  it  is  "  remote  and  almost  concealed."  But 
the  high  ground  of  S^rbdl  being  rejected  for  tlie 
above  reasons,  and  no  voice  having  ever  been  raised 
in  favour  of  the  Urn  SAcumer,'  the  highest  point  in 
the  peninsula,  lying  S.W.  of  the  Musa,  some  such 
Hcondai-y  and  overeha^lowed  peak  must  be  assumed. 
The  conjunction  of  mountain  with  plain  is  the 
greatest  feature  of  this  site;  in  choosing  it,  we  lose 
ill  the  mountain,  as  compared  with  Serbal,  but  we 
gain  in  the  plain,  of  which  Serial  has  nothing. 
Yet  the  view  from  the  plain  appears  by  no  means 
wanting  in  features  of  majesty  and  awe  {S.  and  P. 
42-3).  Dr.  Stanley  lemaiked  (S.  and  P.  43) 
wme  alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  clitf 
"which  exactly  answered  to  the  bounds"  set  to 
rt^train  the  people.  In  this  long  retinng  sweep  of 
er  Rahah  the  people  could  '*  remove  and  stand 
afar  off;"  for  it  •"  extends  into  the  lateral  valleys," 
and  so  joins  the  Wady  ea  Sheykh  (ib.  74).  Here 
too  Mo»«a,  if  he  came  down  through  one  of  the 
obli<iu«  gnllies  which  flank  the  Rm  Sas&feh  on  the 
N.  and  S.,  might  not  see  the  camp,  although  he 
night  catch  its  noise,  till  he  emerged  from  the 
Wiuti/  ed  Deir,  or  the  Wiidy  Leji,  oii  the  plain 
its<>lf  In  the  latter,  also,  is  found  a  brook  in  cloee 
connexion  with  the  mountain. 

Still  there  is  the  rwme  of  the  J^l  Muaa  be- 
.onging  to  the  opposit*-  or  S.E.  peak  or  precipice, 
•veihanging  As  Sebayek.     Lepsius  ti-eata  this  as  a 
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k    (;,-,M,r.  \iv.  59.1. 

""  1(  sip  uM  Im-  iuMed  that  RUppetl  (}jept\xu.p.  13)  took 
i.ii^l  KcUJ.ciiii  for  Hurrb.  but  that  there  are  fewer 
(r»tar>»  in  lit  Tavour,  as  oumpared  with  the  history,  ttaaa 
*linu(t  any  othor  !iiu>  (R"b(ni»nn.  1.  MO). 

>   I'hou/h  l)r.  Stall  ?.9,  note)  stales  that  It 

has  N^n  ■  rxpl  >rp<i   ■  ,  who  tells  me  that  It 

0^*0  none  of  tic  '•I"  lu-nts." 

•  ijire  thf  work  •<!  Iroli-Mor  lieer  of  Lelpaic  on  tUs 
O'fluoa  qiK-KtIon      Mr.  Kontcr's  atirmpt  ( t'OKe  q^ /(*«(» 


Konmsh  legend  unimown  beljre  the  convent;  bat 
th^re  it,  the  name  Wady  Shouaib  (v&lley  of  Hobai 
or  Jethi-o.  S.  and  P.  32),  the  Wady  Leja  and 
Jchel  Fweia  (perhapa  from  the  forms  in  Anibic 
legend  of  the  names  ol  his  two  daughiei-s  Lija  and 
Safuria  =  Zipporah),  foiming  a  gi'oup  of  Mosaic  t  .1- 
dition.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Jebel  M&sft,  ar 
loftiest  south-eistem  peak  of  that  block  of  whi«  . 
the  modern  Horeb  is  the  lower  and  opposite  end, 
may  b'»ve  been  the  sj)ot  to  which  Moses  retiree, 
leavjig  the  people  encamped  in  er  Kihuh  below, 
from  which  its  distance  is  not  above  thi^ee  miles? 
That  the  spot  is  out  of  sight  from  that  plain  is 
hardly  a  difficulty,  for  "  the  mountain  burning 
with  fire  to  the  midst  of  heaven "  was  what  the 
people  saw  (Deut.  iv.  11);  and  tliis  would  give  a 
i-easonable  distance  for  the  spot,  somewhere  mid- 
way, whence  the  elders  enjoyed  a  partial  vision  ol 
God  (Ex.  xxiv.  9,  10), 

Tradition,  no  doubt  in  this  case  purely  monkish, 
has  fixed  on  a  spot  for  Elijah's  visit — "  the  cave  " 
to  which  he  repaired;  but  one  at  Serb&l  would 
equally  suit  {S.  and  P.  49).  That  on  the  Jebel 
Musa  is  called  the  chapel  of  St.  EJias.  It  has  been 
thought  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  visited 
Smai  (Gal.  i.  17),  and  been  fiuniliar  with  the  name 

Hajar  {y^S^^)  as  given  commonly  to  it,  signify- 
ing "  a  rock."     (Ewald,  Sendschreiben,  493.) 

It  may  be  added  that,  supposing  Wady  Tayibeh 
to  have  been  the  encampment  "  by  the  sea,"  as 
stated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  10,  three  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Israelites :  the  most  southerly  one 
(taken  by  Shawe  and  Pococke)  down  the  plain  el 
Kda  to  Tur;  the  most  northerly  (Robinson's)  by  the 
Sarbut  el  Khadem  (either  of  which  would  have  left 
Serbal  out  of  their  line  of  march  j ;  and  the  middle 
one  by  Wady  Fciran,  by  which  they  would  pass 
the  foot  of  Serlidl,  which  therefore  in  this  caae^ 
alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai  (Stanley,  S.  and  P. 
36,  37).  Just  east  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  across  the 
naiTOW  ravine  named  Shouaib,  lies  ed'Deir,  or  the 
convent  mountain,  called  also,  from  a  local  legend 
(Stanley,  46  ;  Robinson,  i.  98),  "  the  Mount  of  the 
Burning  Bush."  Tradition  has  also  fixed  on  a 
hollow  rock  in  the  plain  of  the  Wudy  es  Sheykh, 
on  which  the  modern  Horeb  looks,  as  "  the  (mouki 
of  the)  head  of  the  cow,"  i.  e.  in  which  the  golden 
calf  was  shaped  by  Aaron.  In  the  ravine  called 
Lejd,  parallel  to  SJtouaib  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jebel  Miaa,  lies  what  is  called  the  rock  of  Mosea 
(see  RKflliDiu);  and  a  hole  in  the  ground  near, 
in  the  plain,  is  called,  by  manifest  error,  the  "  pit 
of  Korah,"  whose  catastrophe  took  place  ita  away 
(liobinson,  i.  ll.i  ;  I^epsius,  19). 

The  middle  route  aforesaid  fitim  W.  Tay%l>eh 
reaches  the  W.  Feirdn  through  what  is  called  the 
W.  Mokatteb,  or  "  written  valley,"  from  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  rocks  which  line  it,"  geneially 
considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  Christian 
hands,  but  whetlier  those  of  a  Chiistian  people 
localised  there  at   an    unknown  period,  as   Lep- 


/roa»  Ms  Awlcs  <^  Sinai)  to  re^uxl  them  as  a  oontcm 
porary  record  of  the  Kxodus  t^  the  Israelites  Invulves  this 
anachroalsm :  the  events  of  the  fortieth  year— «.  g.  the 
plagus  of  flery  serpents — are  represented  as  reconled  close 
on  the  same  spot  with  what  took  place  before  the  peoph 
readied  Slnal ;  and  although  the  n>ute  which  they  took 
cannot  be  ttaced  tn  all  Its  parts,  yet  all  the  evtdenca  and 
all  the  probaMUty  of  tha  qnestlon  la  rlfsrly  agrtnsi  tbilt 
•vrr  having  rrlarned  tram  Kadenh  ami  tb«  ArWiJi  t»tk4 
*«ileyK  k  t«i  a  atnaL 
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liu;  7  (p.  90)  thinxs,  or  of  passing  pilgrims,  as  is  the 

more  general  opinion,  is  likely  to  continue  doubtful. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  names   of  the  chief 

peaks  seem  all  borrowed  from  their  peculiarities 


>f  vegetAtioD :  thus  Um  Shdmr'  ( 


\)  means 


■'  mother  of  fennel ;"  EdsSasdfeh  (properly  <S'ii/sd/eA, 

MUi^ua)  is  "  willow-head,"  a  group  of  two  or 

three  of  which  trees  grow  in  the  recesses  of  the 

adjacent  wady  ;  so  Serbdl  is  perhaps  from  ^U  www  ; 

and,  from  analogy,  the  name  "  Sinai,"  now  un- 
known amongst  the  Arabs  (unless  Sena,  given  to 
the  jwint  of  the  Jebel  Fureid,  opposite  to  tiie  mo- 
dem Hoi'eb   ^Stanley,  42),  contain  a  trace  of  it), 

may  be  supposed  derived  from  the  IJLm  and  LLwm.  the 

tr->e  of  the  Burning  Bush.  The  veijetatiou  «  of  the 
pe.iiiisula  is  most  copious  at  El  Wad;/,  near  THr, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Wady 
Feir&n  [see  Rephidim],  the  two  oases  of  its  waste, 
and  "  in  the  nucleus  of  springs  in  the  Gebel  Mousa  " 
(Stanley,  19).  For  a  fuller  account  of  its  flora,  see 
Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.  As  regards 
its  fauna,  Seetzen  (iii.  20)  mentions  the  following 
animals  as  found  at  er  Ramleh,  near  Sinai : — the  wild 
goat,  the  wubber,  hyena,  fox,  hare,  gazelle,  panther 
(rare),  field-mouse  {el  Dschiirdy,  like  a  jerboa),  and 
a  lizard  called  el  Dsob,  which  is  eaten.      [H.  H.] 

SmiM  (Q*:''D).  A  people  noticed  in  Is.  xlix.  12, 

as  living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world, 
either  in  the  south  or  east.  The  majority  of  the 
early  interpreters  adopted  the  fonner  view,  but  the 
LXX.  in  giving  nepcrai  favours  the  latter,  and  the 
weight  of  modern  authority  is  thrown  into  the 
same  scale,  the  name  being  identified  by  Gesenius, 
Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others,  with  the  classical  Sinae, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  China.  No 
locality  in  the  south  equally  commends  itself  to  the 
judgment :  Sin,  the  classical  Pelusium,  which  Bo- 
chart  {Phaleg,  iv.  27)  suggests,  is  too  near,  and 
•Syene  (Michael  is,  Spicil.  ii.  32)  would  have  been 
given  in  its  well-known  Hebrew  form.  There  is  no 
a  priori  improbability  in  the  name  of  the  Sinae 
being  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  in 
the  age  of  Isaiah  ;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  geographere  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it 
is  ceiiain  that  an  inland  commercial  route  connected 
the  extreme  east  with  the  west  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  a  traffic  was  maintained  on  the 
frontier  of  China  between  the  Sinae  and  the  Scy- 
thians, in  the  manner  still  followed  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians  at  Kiachta.  If  any  name  for 
these  Chinese  traders  travelled  westward,  it  would 
probiibly  be  that  of  the  Sinae,  whose  town  Thinae 
(another  fonn  of  the  Sinae)  was  one  of  the  gi-eat 
emporiums  in  the  western  part  of  China,  and  is 
Ttprejented  by  the  modern  I'hsin  or  Tin,  in  the 
province  of  Schensi.  The  Sinae  attained  an  inde- 
pendent position  in  Western  China  as  e.irly  as  the 
8th  century  B.C.,  snd  in  the  3rd  centuiy  B.C. 
esUiblished  tlieir  sway  under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin 
over  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  Rabbinical  name 
of  China,  Tsin,  as  well  as  "  Cliina  "  itself,  was  derived 
from  tliis  dynasty  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).    [W.  L.  B.] 


*  Arguing  from  the  fact  that  these  inscriptions  occur 
nat  only  on  roads  leading  out  of  B^ypt,  but  in  the  most 
•ecUided  erote.  Rod  on  ri  cks  lyliiR  quite  out  of  the  luain 


gUlAH.  THE  WELL  OF 

Sl'KITE  (»J»p :  'Afffvvvuot :  Sinaeus).  A  tribe 
of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  whosi 
pr/bition  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  northei-n  fi^-t  oi 
tlic  Lebanon  district.  Various  localities  in  tiiaf 
distiict  bear  a  ceilain  amount  of  resemblance  to  th« 
name,  piirticulai-ly  Sinna,  a  mountain  tbrtiess  men 
tioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755)  ;  Sinum  or  Sini,  the 
ruins  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  J'>iom4 
(Quaest.  in  Gen.  1.  c.)  ;  Syn,  a  vi'lage  mentioned  in 
the  loth  century  as  near  the  r'ver  Area  (Gesen 
T/tes.  p.  948)  ;  and  Dunniyeh,  e.  district  near  Tri- 
poli (Robinson's  Researc/ies,  ii.  49 1).  The  Targunu 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give  Oithosia,  a  town  ou 
the  coast  to  the  north-east  of  Trip  jlis.  [W,  L.  B.J 

SrON,  MOUNT.  1.  (|b<'b  in;  Samai. 
PN'K'  ^n ;  rh  6pos  rov  2t)(^i/  :  mons  Sion). 
One  of  the  various  names  of  Mount  Hermon  which 
are  fortunately  preserved,  ail  not  improbably  mor< 
ancient  than  "  HeiTnon"  itself.  U  occurs  in  l^ut 
iv.  48  only,  and  is  interpreted  by  'iie  lexicographers 
to  mean  "  lofty."  Fuist  conjectures  that  these 
various  appellations  were  the  names  of  separate 
peaks  or  portions  of  the  mountain.  Some  havo 
supposed  that  Zion  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3  is  a  variatiou 
of  this  Sion  ;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  this  be- 
yond the  fact  that  so  doing  oven  omes  a  difficulty 
of  interpretation  in  that  passage. 

2.  (rh  6pos  'Sidy;  in  Heb.  I.iwy  6poi :  monsSion.) 
The  Greek  fonn  of  the  Hebrew  name  ZiON  (Tsion), 
the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple  (1  Mace.  iv.  37, 
60,  V.  54,  vi.  48,  62,  vii.  33,  x.  11,  xiv.  27 ;  Heb. 
xii.  22 ;  Rev.  xiv.  1).  In  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
the  expression  is  always  Mount  Sion.  In  the  other 
Apocryphal  Books  the  name  SiON  is  alone  employed. 
Further,  in  the  Maccabees  the  name  unmistakeably 
denotes  the  mount  on  which  the  Temple  was  built ; 
on  which  the  Masque  of  the  Aksa,  with  its  attendant 
Mosques  of  Omar  and  the  Mogrebbins,  now  stands. 
The  first  of  the  passages  just  quoted  is  enough  to 
decide  this.  If  it  can  be  established  that  Zion  in 
the  Old  Testament  means  the  same  locality  with 
Sion  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  the  gi-eatesi 
puzzles  of  Jerusalem  topography  will  be  solved. 
This  will  be  examined  under  ZiON.  [G.l 

SIPH'MOTH  (niDQK' :  :ia(p(l ;  Alex.  Sa<par 
/xcoi :  Sephamoth).  One  of  the  places  in  the  south 
of  Judah  which  David  frequented  during  his  free- 
booting  life,  and  to  his  friends  in  which  he  sent  8 
portion  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Amalekites.  U 
is  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.  It  is  not  named 
by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.  No  one  appears  yet  to 
have  discovered  or  even  suggested  an  identificr.tior. 
of  it.  [G.] 

SIPPA'I  (^BD  :  Sa(l>oiT ;  Alex.  Zf<l><pl :  Sa- 
phai).  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Rephaim,  or  "  tha 
giants,"  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  at  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4).    In  2  Sam.  xxi.  18  he  is  called  Saph 

SI'KACH  (:Z(ipdx,  3ipox  ••  Sirach  :  in  Rabbinic 
writei-s,  NTp),  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  the 
writer  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siasticus.  t^EccLESiASTiccs  ;  Jesus  the  Son  o» 
Sirach.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

SIEAH,  THE  WELL  OF  (nnpn  113:  ri 
fppijp  Tov  "Zeeipdfi,  in  both  MSS. :  cisterxa  Sird), 

lodds. 

4  Kor  a  foil  account  of  the  climate  anil  vreetatioii 
SrJtabcrt  {Reuten.  <i.  35!)  may  b<:  coiisultMl. 


SIRION 

far.  *j>r)t  from  nthutx  Attcer  waa  recalled  hy  Joub 
to  his  (tmth  at  Hebivn  (2  Sam.  iii.  2t>  oiilj).  It 
wag  Appaietitlr  on  th«^  nof.iiern  ro«a  from  Hebrou 
— that  by  which  Ahner  would  naturally  return 
through  Bahurim  (vcr.  1'!)  to  Miihmmim.  There 
in  a  sprir.jj  and  i-es^ryoir  on  the  western  side  of 
the  ancinit  nortliern  ruad  about  cne  mile  out  of 
Hebron,  which  is  called  Ain  Sara,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  little  viiliey  m  which  it  lies  (ree  l)r. 
Knaon's  paper  oil  Hebron  in  the  ZeitscJirift  dcr 
I).  M.  G.  xii.  48C,  !U)d  the  excellent  map  accom- 
panying it).  This  may  be  a  relic  of  the  well  of 
.sirah.  It  is  mentioned  as  fai'  Ivick  as  the  l'2th  cen- 
tuiy  by  RiibLl  Petachia,  but  the  coirespondence  of 
tlie  name  with  that  of  6inih  seeuis  to  liave  escaped 
notice.  [^0 

SIRI'ON  I  l*Tb,*  t.  e.  Siiyon,  in  Deut.,  but  in 
I's.  xxix.  JVTB',  Shiryon ;  Samar.  P'JE';  Sam.  Vei-s. 
(3T  :  iavidp :  Saruin).  One  of  the  various  names 
of  Mount  Hermon,  that  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Zidoniaus  (Deut.  iii.  9).  The  word  is  almost 
identical  with  that  (pTD)  which  in  Hebrew  denotes 
a  "  bresistplate  "  or  "  cuirass,"  and  Gesenius  there- 
fore expre.<-se8  his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in  this 
i>en.se  to  the  mountain,  just  as  the  luiine  Thorax 
(which  has  the  same  meaning^  was  g^ven  to  a 
mountain  in  Magnesia.  This  is  not  suppoited  by 
the  .'vunaiitan  Version,  the  rendeiing  in  which — 
A'aVxii* — seems  to  be  equivalent  to  Jehel  es/i  S/tei/kh, 
the  ordinary,  though  not  the  only  modern  name  of 
tlic  mountain. 

The  use  of  the  name  in  Ps.  xxix.  6  (sli<;htly 
Iteiwi  in  the  original — Shirion  instead  of  .Sirion) 
-  remarkable,  tliough,  bearing  in  mind  the  occur- 
•  Mce  of  Shenir  in  .*v)lonion's  Song,  it  can  hardly 
l>v  used  aa  an  argument  for  the  antiquitj  of  the 
i'Nilm.  [G.] 

SISAMA'I  (^pp :  ZloaofMit:  Sisamd).  A 
ii-sceudant  of  Shebhan  in  the  line  of  Jerahnieel 
( I  Chr.  ii.  40). 

SIS'EBA  (Nip'P":  ^utrdpa,  2.<j-e(pa;  Joseph. 
6  2i(Tdpris  :  Sistiroj.  Captain  ('TC')  of  the  army  of 
Jiibin  king  of  Giniuui  who  reigned  in  Hiuor.  He 
hiniaelf  resided  in  HiU'osheth*  of  the  (jentiles.  The 
|>nrti<'ulai«  uf  the  rout  of  Megiddo  and  of  Sisera's 
riight  and  death  are  diawn  out  under  the  heads  of 
Haicak,  Di^bukaii,  Jakl,  Kkmtks,  Kisho.n, 
.Mantle,  Tent.     They  have  been  recently  elabo- 

•  No  vMiatkia  traa  {^  to  |(f,  or  the  revene,  to  noticed 
ill  IWderlein  and  Metoner,  oo  either  occarrenoe  of  the 

>>  liraenliM  (.Lm,  $. «.),  b)r  oouparison  with  the  Syrlar, 
Interprets  th«  Daine  ••  "  baltle-amiy."  FHrst,  on  the  uiber 
baiMl(  Handtdt.  ll.2T9),givesMit««)uiraleiit  Vermiltrluvg, 
itw  c«irritt  approach  to  which  i«  perlups  **  lleuu-uaiit." 
Ah  a  Ckimaatte  wurd  lla  real  irigntfloatioci  to  probably 
-qiuUly  wide  of  eillier. 

'  Die  Kile  uf  HAWjaacTH  haf  not  yet  been  ideoUBed 

itolnty.    Uui  linoe  the  publioaiioa  of  vol  i.  the 

l«ervw  that  Dr.  Tbumson  (Ixmd  amd  Book,  ch. 

iiM  BUKgvaied  a  stie  which  m«iim  poMlble,  and 

liivlu-ii   farlbrr  examination.    This  U  a  tell  or  mound 

on  the  north  ilde  of  the  Kishon,  in  the  S.K.  comer  uf  the 

)   ill.  "f  Akka.  Ju!>t  behind  the  hllto  wbkh  tpmt»  It 

rr  1  I    ii,.    lorKPf  plain  of  JeweeL    The  tell  advanoea 

'  .<>-  lu  the  l(H>i  of  Utrmcl,  and  atlowa  only  nioin  tar  tke 

^<«ut.-u^<'  i>f  tbp  river  between  them,    im  lutme  to  vartooaly 

fiven  an  HorvOtiek  ('ntoniKin),  llarlKijjek  (Sobols),  Brnt- 

itiycA  (UuhlnMin),  Harti  (Van  de  Velde).  and  tl  Hmr' 

ttfih.     Tha  Inttrr  U  the  furm  given  In  the  i>mcUl  Itot 

Made   for  the   writer   In    lt>61    l>y  Conadl   iUi((rra,  aiid 

VOL.  III. 
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nitfd,  .ind  combined  into  a  living  whole,  witt 
great  .tttetition  to  detiiil  yet  without  any  sacrilvv 
of  force,  by  Protiwsor  Staidey,  in  his  Lecturen  <m 
the  Hist,  of  the  Jevoisk  Church,  Lect.  xiv.  To  thai 
accurate  and  masterly  picture  we  refer  our  readers. 
1'he  army  was  mustered  at  the  Kishon  on  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  LejjUn.  Partly 
owing  to  the  t'urious  attack  of  Barak,  fjaitjy  to  the 
im|KU>8<ible  condition  of  the  plain,  and  piirtly  to  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  host  itself,  which,  amongst 
other  impediments,  contained  900*  iron  chariots  — 
a  horrible  confu.sion  and  rout  took  place.  Siseiii 
deserted  his  troo|«  and  fled  off  on  foot.  He  took  b 
north-east  direction,  possibly  through  Naxareth  and 
Safed,  or,  if  that  dii^ct  road  was  clos«d  to  him, 
stole  along  by  more  circuitous  routes  till  he  found 
himself  before  the  tents  of  Heber  the  Keiiite,  near 
Kedesli,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  he  met  his  death 
fi-om  the  hands  of  Jael,  Hebor's  wife,  who,  although 
"  at  i^wace "  with  him,  was  under  a  much  more 
stringent  relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg. 
iv.  2--"2,  V.  20,  26,  28,  30).  [Kenites,  p.  1 1  a.] 
His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  liear  and  ot 
exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and  psalmists 
(1  Sam.  xii.  9;   Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9  . 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  enemy  of  the  .lews 
should  have  sprung  one  of  their  most  eminent  cha- 
ractei-s.  The  great  Ivabbi  Akiba,  whns<>  father  was 
a  Syrian  proselyte  of  justice,  was  descended  fioin 
Sisera  of  Haro-sheth  (Bai-tolocci,  iv.  272).  The 
part  which  he  took  in  the  Jewish  war  of  independ- 
ence, when  he  was  standard  beai'ei-  to  Bai-cocba 
(Otho,  //ist.  doct.  Mien.  134  note),  shows  that  the 
wai'like  force  .still  remained  in  the  blood  of  Siseia. 

2.  CSta-apa,  Xicrapid ;  Alex.  SicrcCpoa,  2f(- 
arapdO.)  .\lter  a  long  interval  the  name  re-appeiu^ 
in  the  lists  of  the  Nethinim  who  returned  fiora 
the  faptivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh. 
vii.  5."').  The  number  of  foi*ign,  non-Isi-aelite 
names*  which  o(t:tir  in  these  invaluable  lists  has 
been  already  noticed  under  Mehunix  [vol.  ii. 
p.  313.]  Sisera  is  anotl)er  example,  and  doubtless 
tells  of  Canaanite  captives  devoted  to  the  lowest 
olhces  of  the  Temple,  even  though  the  Sisera  from 
whom  the  family  derived  its  name  wej-e  not  actually 
the  same  jieison  as  the  detisitetl  general  of  Jabin. 
It  is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in  close  com- 
panionship with  the  name  Harsha  (rer.  52)  whkfa 
irresistibly  recals  Harosheth. 

to  probably  accurate.  I)r.  Thomson — apparHitly  tb« 
only  traveller  who  has  examined  ttie  spot— spcaka  ot 
the  Tell  as  "covenid  with  tlie  remaina  of  old  walU  and 
buildings,"  In  which  be  sees  the  relics  of  the  andent 
castle  ot  Slaera. 

d  'Hie  number  of  Jabin's  standing  army  to  given  by 
JosephiH  {Ant.  v.  6,  }1)  as  300,000  footmen,  10,000  borer- 
men,  and  3000  chartota.  These  numbers  are  large,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  thoae  of  tlie  Jewiith  legends.  Stoera 
■*  had  40,000  generals,  every  one  of  whom  had  100,000 
men  andrr  him.  He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  had  ooa- 
quered  the  whole  world :  and  there  was  not  a  plMX>  the 
walto  of  which  did  not  fall  down  at  hto  voice  Whi-n 
be  shouted  the  very  beasts  of  tlie  fleld  were  rlvetted 
to  their  places.  900  horses  went  In  hto  chariot "  {JalktU 
ad  loc).  "Thirty<«aa  Itiiifi  (CMnp.  Josh.  sil.  34)  wrut 
with  Biaera  and  w«t  kffled  with  him.  They  ihlmted 
•ftsr  the  waters  of  (ha  land  of  Israel,  and  they  adied 
and  prayed  Btoera  to  take  them  wiu:  htm  witboot  Airtber 
reward  "  (ooaip.  Jnds.  t.  1»).  (Hrr.  Hab.  ch.  Vi.)  The 
wrtlrr  to  InAskled  to  tto  fclmlimss  of  Mr.  Danisch  luf 
these  emtraets. 

!     •  Ukoviiih,  Mithobmi,  Haisha,  IUbdi. 
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SISINXI'S 


Id  the  pat-ollel  list  o'.'  1  t.sd.  v.  32  SiaerK  w  ftiren 

U  ASKRKR.  [G.] 

SISIN'NES  (2i(rlvi>7ii:  Sisennes).  A  govenior 
oi  Syria  and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Zeniblial)el  (1  Ksdr.  vi.  3).  He 
attempted  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
but  was  ordered  by  Darius,  atler  consulting  the 
Hitihives  of  CyiTis's  reign,  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  .ind  to  forward  the  plans  of  ZernblxilK'l 
(Ibid.  vi.  7,  vii.  1).     In  Kzia  he  is  called  Tatsai. 

SIT'NAHCnjpb':  ix¥»\  Joseph,  ajytv^d: 
Tnimicitiae).  The  second  of  the  two  wells  dug  by 
Isaac  in  the  valley  of  (lerai,  and  the  possession  of 
which  the  herdmen  of  the  valley  disputed  with  him 
(Gen.  xxvi.  21).  Like  the  first  one,  Kskk,  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  disputes  which  took  place 
Dver  it,  Sitit.ah  meaning,  as  is  stated  in  the  margin, 
"  hatred,"  or  more  accurately  "  accusation,"  but 
the  play  of  expression  has  not  been  in  this  instance 
pi-eseiTed  in  the  Hebrew.*  The  LXX.,  however, 
have  attempted  it : — iKplvovro  ....  ix^pin.  The 
root  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and 
this  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Aquila  an.l 
Symmachus,  who  render  it  i-espectively  iitn iKf  inivr\ 
and  ivavrlaxri^.  Of  the  situation  of  Esek  and 
Sitnuh  nothing  whatever  is  known.  [G.] 

SIVAN.    [Month.] 

SLAVE.  The  institution  of  slavery  was  recog- 
nised, though  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  to  secure 
to  eveiy  man  his  ordinary  rights.  Repugnant  as 
the  notion  of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difhcult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain 
phases  of  society  without,  at  all  events,  entailing 
severer  evils  than  those  which  it  produces.  Exclu- 
siveness  of  race  is  an  instinct  that  gains  strength  in 
proportion  as  social  order  is  weak,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship  are  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy 
in  communities  which  are  exposed  to  contact  with 
aliens.  In  the  case  of  war,  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  revenge,  there  were  but  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  captives,  viz.  putting  them  to  death  or 
reducing  them  to  slavery.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  regai-d  to  such  acts  and  outi-ages  as  disqualified 
a  pei'son  for  the  society  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Again, 
as  citizenship  involved  the  condition  of  freedom  and 
independence,  it  was  almost  necessary  to  offer  the 
alternative  of  disfranchisement  to  all  who  thi'ough 
jwveity  or  any  other  contingency  were  unable  to 
support  themselves  in  independence.  In  all  these 
cases  slavery  was  the  mildest  of  the  alternatives 
that  oflfered,  and  may  hence  be  regaixled  as  a  bless- 
ing rather  than  a  curse.  It  should  further  be 
noticed  that  a  labouring  class,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity :  hii^ed  service  was  regaixied  as  incompatible 
with  freedom ;  and  hence  the  slave  in  many  cases 
occupied  the  same  social  pceition  as  the  servant  or 
labourer  of  modem  times,  though  diffeiing  from 
liim  in  regai-d  to  political  status.  The  Hebrew 
lesignation  of  the  slave  shows  that  service  was  the 
salient  feature  of  his  condition  ;  for  the  term  ebed,^ 
usually  applied  to  him,  is  derived  from  a  verb  sig- 
nifying "  to  work,"  and  the  veiy  .same  tenn  is  used 
ill  reference  to  offices  of  high  trust  held  by  free 
men.     Ir   snort,  service  and  slavery  would  have 


"  Id  the  A.  V.  of  vers.  20,  21,  two  entirely  distinct 
Hebrew  wordii  are  each  rendered  "strive." 

*  Micbaells  (Comment,  iii.  9,  $1231   decides   In   the 
cilirniative. 


SLAVE 

been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  e.iniTalrts*  ♦cto*, 
though  he  fuliy  recognised  grades  of  servitwJ';,  «t- 
cording  as  the  servant  was  a  Hebrew  or  a  non- 
Hebrew,  and,  if  the  latter,  according  fcs  he  ym 
bought  with  money  (Gen.  xvii.  12 ;  Ex.  xii.  4t)  or 
born  in  the  house  (Gee.  xiv.  14,  xv.  3,  xr.I.  23). 
V/e  rball  proceed  to  describe  the  condition  of  these 
clasf«s,  as  regsu-ds  their  original  reduction  to  slavery, 
the  methoiis  by  which  it  might  be  terminated,  and 
their  treatment  while  ir.  that  state. 

I.   Hebrew  Slates. 

1.  The  circumsUinces  under  which  a  Hebrew 
might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were — (1)  po-jerty; 
(2)  the  commission  of  theft;  and  (3)  the  exercise 
of  patei-nal  authority.  In  the  first  case,  a  man 
who  had  moitgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another 
Hebrew,  with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance, 
and  perchance  a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his 
property  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been  debated 
whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could  seize  his 
debtor  and  sell  him  as  a  slave:  '  the  words  do  not 
wan-ant  such  an  inference,  for  the  poor  man  is  siiid 
in  Lev.  xxv.  39  to  sell  himself  (not  as  in  the  A.  V., 
"  be  sold  ;"  see  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  787),  in  other 
words,  to  enter  into  voluntary  servitude,  and  this 
under  the  pressure  not  of  debt,  but  of  poverty.  The 
instances  of  seizing  the  children  of  debtoi-s  in  2  K. 
iv.  1  and  Neh.  v.  5  were  not  warmnted  by  law, 
and  must  be  regarded  ns  the  outrages  of  lawless 
times,  while  the  case  depicted  in  the  pamble  of  the 
unmerciful  sei"vant  is  probably  boi'rowed  from  IJo- 
man  usages  (Matt,  xviii.  25).  The  woi-ds  in  Is. 
I.  1,  "  Which  of  my  creditore  is  it  to  whom  1  have 
sold  you  ?  "  have  a  priind  facie  besiring  upon  the 
question,  but  in  reality  apply  to  one  already  in  the 
condition  of  slavery.  (2;  The  commission  of  theft 
rendered  a  pei-son  liable  to  servitude,  whenever 
restitution  could  not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescribed 
by  the  Law  (Kx.  xxii.  1,  3).  The  thief  was  bound 
to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution  money  ill 
the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  thetl  had  lieeii 
committed  (for,  according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi.  1, 
§1,  there  was  no  power  of  selling  the  pei'son  of  a 
thief  to  a  foreigner)  ;  when  this  had  been  effected 
he  would  be  fi  ee,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  sold 
for  his  theft,"  ».  e.  for  the  amount  of  his  theft. 
This  law  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Romans,  under  which  a  thief  became  the  actual 
property  of  his  master.  (3)  The  exercise  of  paternal 
authority  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daughter  of 
tender  age  to  be  a  maidservant,  with  the  ulterioi 
view  of  her  becoming  a  concubine  of  the  purcliasei 
(Ex.  xxi.  7).  Such  a  case  can  perhaps  haidly  be 
i-egarded  as  implying  servitude  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term. 

2.  The  sei-vitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  termin- 
ated in  thi-ee  ways: — (1)  by  the  satisfaction  or 
the  remission  of  all  cLiims  against  him  ;  «*  (2)  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
40),  which  might  airive  at  any  period  of  his  servi- 
tude ;  and  (3),  failing  either  of  these,  the  expiration 
of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servitude  com- 
menced" (Ex.  xxi.  2;  Deut.  xv.  12).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied  equally  to 
the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft,  though  Rabbinical 
writei-s  have  endeavoured  to  restrict  it  to  the  foi-aaer. 

<•  This  is  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  cases  which 
gave  rise  to  the  servitude  ;  Indeed  without  such  an 
assumptior  the  words  "for  his  theft"  (Ks.  xxii.  3) 
would  be  unnieani-jg.  The  Rabbinists  gave  th  Mr  sanctior 
to  such  a  view  (Malmon.  Abad.  2,  $}8,  11). 


Fnc  period  of  lereu  ynu-s  h.is  i-eiereooe-to  the  o»b- 
Liticii  piinciple  in  geuera),  but.  not  to  the  Sab- 
batical y«ir,  for  no  le^^iilation  is  laid  down  in 
i«feifnoe  to  the  niamimi.ssioii  of  aei-\-ants  in  that 
Tpar  I.<?v.  XXV.  1  t^". ;  IV-iit.  xv.  1  &'.).  We  have 
a  -•.jncle  in>taiioe,  indeed,  of  the  f)abbatlcal  year 
beinj;  celebi-;it«d  by  a  geiieial  manumi^ion  of  He- 
biew  slaves,  but  this  was  in  oonsequence  of  the 
DPgloct  of  the  law  :-elatlng  to  such  cases  (Jer.  xxxiv. 
14').  '  4 )  To  tlie  above  mod's  of  obtaining  liberty 
tlie  Rahbinists  added  as  a  fourth,  the  death  of  the 
■i:uter  prithout  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no  power 
of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  pait  cf  any  heir  except 
a  son  (Maimon.  Abad.  2,  §12). 

If  a  sen-aut  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
oppoitunity  of  leaving  his  senrice,  he  was  to  signify 
his  intention  in  a  fonnal  manner  before  the  judge* 
',or  moie  exactly  at  the  place  of  judgment^),  and 
then  the  master  was  to  take  him  to  the  door-post, 
and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl  (Kx.  xxi. 
6),  diiving  the  awl  into  or  "  unto  the  door,"  as 
•tAted  in  l)eut.  iv.  17,  and  thus  tixing  the  senrant 
to  it.  Whether  the  door  was  that  of  the  master's 
bouse,  or  tlie  door  of  the  sanctuaiy,  as  Ewald 
{Alterih.  p.  245)  infers  from  the  expi^ssion  el 
hdeloftim,  to  which  attention  is  di-awn  above,  is  not 
stated ;  but  the  significance  of  the  action  is  en- 
hanced by  the  foimer  view ;  for  thus  a  connexion 
is  est-iblished  between  the  sei-vant  and  the  house  in 
which  he  was  to  serve.  The  boring  of  the  ear  was 
probably  a  token  of  subjection,  the  ear  being  the 
organ  thifugh  which  commands  were  received  (Ps. 
xl.  6).  A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Mesopotamians  (Juv.  i.  104),  the  Lydkns  (Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  1,  §31),  and  other  ancient  nations.  A 
seri-ant  who  had  submitted  to  this  opei-ation  re- 
nukined,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Liw,  a  servant 
"  for  ever"  (Kx.  xxi.  6).  These  words  aie,  how- 
ever, iiitei-preted  by  Josephus  fAnt.  iv.  8,  §28)  and 
by  the  liabbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  paitly  from  the  univei^ity  of  the  fieedom 
that  was  then  proclaimed,  and  pjiitlv  peihaps  Itecause 
it  was  necessaiy  for  the  servant  then  to  lesume  the 
cultivation  of  his  recovered  inl-.eritance.  The  latter 
point  no  doubt  presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  intei^ 
pretation  of  the  words  "  for  ever  "  in  any  other  than 
their  obvious  sense  pi-esents  still  greater  difficulties. 

3.  The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  •er\ant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  adnionislied  to 
treat  him,  not  "  as  a  bondaeiTant,  but  as  an  hired 
servant  and  as  a  sojourner,"  and,  again,  "  not  to  rule 
over  him  with  rigour"  (I.ev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43). 
The  Rabbinists  s|iecified  a  variety  of  duties  as 
com  ni:  iMiiifr  tht-s/'  <;eneiiil  pi^ecepts  ;  for  instance, 
comp«nsiition  iur  |>ei-sonal  injury,  exemption  from 
menial  duties,  suili  us  unbinding  the  master's  san- 
dals or  carrjing  him  in  a  litter,  the  ase  of  gentle 
language  on  the  part  of  the  nvister,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  seoant's  wife  and  children  though 
the  master  was  not  allowed  to  exact  wc  k  from 
ther-  ■"  '  T,  .S'/./<ir<rn  fcfirffn /Mr.  p.  ;;i).  At 
**"  of  his  servitude  the  nsaster  was 

•'J"  "  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to 

•  The  rendrrinn  of  the  A.  V.  "  at  Ute  ewi  of  leTen 
fears"  In  thU  pumaitp  U  not  wholly  correct  The  in.-«ii- 
as  ralhor  Is  ■<  at  the  end  of  a  SabtMtical  period  of  jtan," 
(be  whole  of  the  seventh  year  being  rrgardMl  as  the  cai  of 

(te  period. 

"  "^NiTvK  ;  npoK  TO  xpinioiof,   I.XX. 
t  III  thr  A.  V.  the  sense  ol  obligation  Is  not  conveyed  ; 
Instead  of  "may"  in  vers.  4&  4»     rtoU  ov^t  Iw  t« 
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tens  inerate  him  lib*:,  ally  out  of  his  flock,  hii  llocr, 
and  his  winepress  (Deut.  xv.  13,  14).  Such  acu^ 
torn  would  stimulate  the  servant  to  faithful  service, 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  gitl  was  left  tc  tin 
inasfer's  disci-etion ;  and  it  would  also  provide  him 
with  means  wherewith  to  start  in  the  world  afrc^. 

In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant 
of  a  "  sti-anger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servi- 
tude could  be  terminated  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  by 
the  aiTival  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repay- 
ment to  the  master  of  the  purchase-money  paid  tor 
the  servant,  atler  deducting  a  sum  for  the  value  ol 
his  sen-ices  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  servi- 
tude (Uv.  xxv.  47-55).  The  seivant  might  be 
redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, and  the  object  of  this  r<;gulation  appears  t« 
have  been  to  impose  upon  relations  the  obligation  C 
of  etlecUng  the  redemption,  and  thus  putting  ac 
end  to  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiarly 
galling  to  the  Hebrew. 

A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  voluntary 
seiA-itude  on  the  score  of  jwveily,  and  in  this  case 
she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  atler  six  years'  ser- 
vice, together  with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving, 
just  as  in  the  ca<e  of  a  man  (Deut.  xv.  12,  13), 
According  to  Rabbinical  tradition  a  woman  could 
not  be  condemned  to  senitude  for  theft;  neither 
could  she  bind  herself  to  pei-petual  sei-vitude  by 
having  her  ear  bored  (Mielziner,  p.  43). 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  objectionable 
in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  i-espect  to 
marriage  there  wore  some  peculiarities  which,  to 
our  ideas,  would  be  regarded  as  hardships.  A 
master  might,  for  instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew 
servant  for  the  time  of  his  seiTitude,  the  wife  being 
in  this  case,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a  slave 
but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when  his  term 
has  expired,  his  wife  and  children  would  remain  the 
absolute  property  of  the  master  (Kx.  xxi.  4,  5). 
The  reason  for  this  regulation  is,  evidently,  that  the 
children  of  a  female  heathen  slave  were  slaves;  they 
inherited  the  mother's  disqualification.  Such  a 
condition  of  maiTving  a  slave  would  be  regarded  as 
an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the  case  is  only  inci- 
dentally noticed.  Again,  a  father  might  sell  his 
young  daughter^  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  ot 
man-ying  hei-  himself,  or  of  giving  her  to  his  son  (Ex. 
xxi.  7-9 ).  It  diminishes  the  appai-ent  harshness  ot 
this  piticeeding  if  we  look  on  the  purehnse-money 
as  in  the  light  of  a  dowiy  (pven,  as  was  not  un- 
usual, to  the  parents  of  tiie  bride;  still  more,  if 
we  accept  the  Rabbinrcnl  view  (which,  however, 
we  consider  very  di>ubtf>il)  that  the  consent  of  the 
maid  was  requii-ed  before  the  maniage  could  take 
place.  But  even  if  this  consent  weie  not  obt-iine<],  the 
pat«i-nal  authority  would  not  appear  to  be  violently 
stinined  ;  for  among  ancient  nations  that  authority 
was  generally  held  to  extend  even  to  the  life  of  a 
child,  TKUch  more  to  the  giving  of  a  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by 
her  father  was  subject  to  the  following  regula- 
tions:—(1)  She  could  not  "go  out  as  the  men 
servant*  do,"  •'. «.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  teimi- 

k  rhe  taMla  alave  waa  In  this  caw  tenned  nO|C,  u 
diattect  fWiin  nnpC'.  applied  (o  Ike  ordinary  bonadioM 
■lave.  The  •listiucUoa  is  marked  in  regard  to  Hagar.  whe 
U  de•^^b<^l  oy  the  latter  term  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael, 
•od  by  the  former  after  that  event  (eomp.  Uen.  svL  1, 
xxi.  !<)>.  The  reiaUve  valoe  of  the  tenns  is  exf  reeeed  la 
Ahiciil's  address,  '  Let  thine  handmaid  (dtr^A';  :  e  a  M» 
vsBt  (sfcifMikt  to  wash."  te.  (I  Saa.  xxv.  *l\ 
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n&tion  of  MX  years,  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  if  (im 
tile  )«^uIatioii  asAumes)  her  mnster  was  willini;  to 
fulfil  the  objei't  for  which  he  had  |)urcliaiM><l  her. 
;8)  Should  he  not  wish  to  marry  her,  he  should 
cidl  upon  her  friends  to  ]>rocure  her  release  by  the 
Inpayment  of  the  puruhase-nioney  (perhaps,  as  in 
ftthcr  cases,  with  a  deduction  for  the  value  of  her 
services).  (3)  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his  son,  he 
was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for  her  as  he 
would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters.  (4)  If  either 
he  or  his  Fon,  having  married  her,  took  a  second 
wife,  it  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first. 
(5)  If  neither  of  the  three  tirst  specified  alter- 
atives took  place,  the  maid  was  entitled  to  imme- 
diate and  gratuitous  liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11). 

The  custom  of  i-educing  Hebrews  to  servitude 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
it  in  Nehemiah's  time  met  with  decided  resistance 
(Neh.  V.  5),  and  Herod's  enactment  that  thieves 
should  be  sold  to  foreigners,  loused  the  greatest 
animosity  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  1,§1).  Vast  num- 
bers of  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  slavery  as  war- 
oaptives  at  difl'erent  j>eriods  by  the  Phoenicians 
(Joel  iii.  6),  the  Philistines  (Joel  iii.  6;  Am.  i.  6), 
the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  iii.  41  ;  2  Mace.  viii.  l\),  the 
Egyptians  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §3),  and,  above  all, 
by  the  Romans  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §3).  We 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  numbers  reduced  to 
slavery  by  war  from  the  single  fact  that  Nicanor 
calculated  on  realizing  2000  ttileuts  in  one  campfiign, 
by  the  sale  of  captives  at  the  rate  of  90  for  a  talent 
(2  Maic.  viii.  10,  11),  the  number  required  to 
fetch  the  sum  being  180,000.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  most  active  slave-dealers  of  ancient  times, 
purchasing  of  the  Philistines  (Am.  i.  9),  of  the 
Syrians  (2  Mace.  viii.  21),  and  even  of  the  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Kiixine  Sea  (Ez.  xxvii.  13),  and 
selling  them  wherever  they  could  fiud  a  market 
about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  psirticu- 
iarly  in  Joel's  time  to  the  people  of  Javan  (Joel  iii. 
6),  it  being  imeertiiin  whrther  that  name  represents 
a  place  in  South  Arabia  or  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  peninsula.  It  was  probably  through 
the  Tynans  that  Jews  were  transported  inObadiah's 
time  to  Sephaiad  or  Saidis  (Ob.  20).  At  Rome 
vast  numbei-s  of  Jews  emerged  from  the  state  of 
slavery  and  became  freedmen.  The  price  at  which 
the  slaves  were  offered  by  Nicanor  was  considerably 
Ix'low  the  oi-dinary  value  either  in  Palestine  or 
(Jieece.  In  the  former  country  it  stood  at  30 
sliekels  (  =  about  3/.  8s.),  as  stated  below,  in  the 
latter  at  about  IJ  minas  (=about  5/.  Is.  6rf),  this 
being  the  mean  between  the  extremes  stateil  by 
Xfuophon  [Mem.  ii.  5,  §2)  as  the  ordinary  price  at 
Athens,  "The  price  at  which  Nic-inor  offered  them 
was  only  21.  lbs.  '2d.  a  head.  Occasionally  slaves 
were  sold  as  high  as  a  talent  (243/.  15s.)  each 
(Xen.  /.  c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §9). 

I  (.  Non-Hebrew  Slav^t. 

1.  The  majority  of  non-Hebrew  slaves  were 
war-captives,  either  the  Canaanitcs  who  had  sur- 
vived the  general  extennination  of  their  race  under 
Joshua,  or  such  as  weie  conquered  from  the  other 
Burioumiiug  nations  (Num.  xxxi.  26  ff.).  Besides 
these,  many  were  obtained  by  purchase  from  foreign 
slave-dealei-s  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  45);  and  othei-s  may 
have  been  resident  foreigners  who  were  reduced  to 
this  state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.     The  l!ab- 

1  There  is  an  apparent  dispi^portion  betwetn  this  and 
the  following  regulation,  arising  probably  out  of  the 
*4fbr(rat  riicumEta:>ce8  unaoi  which  the  tigury  »«  el- 
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binlstv  further  deemed  that  any  person  who  per* 
foi-mevl  tha  services  of  a  slave  heaune  ipso  facto  n 
slave  (Mishn.  h'eJtisA.  1,  §3).  Tl  e  children  ol 
slaves  rem.-iined  slaves,  being  the  class  defccnbed  m 
"  bom  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xvii.  12;  Eccl. 
ii.  7),  and  hence  the  number  was  likely  to  increaM 
as  time  went  on.  The  only  statement  a-s  to  their 
number  applies  to  the  post-Babylonian  period,  when 
they  amounted  to  7,337,  or  about  1  to  6  of  the 
free  population  (F>zr.  ii.  65).  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  diminished  subsequently  to 
this  fwriod,  the  Pharisees  in  particular  being  opposed 
to  the  system.  The  average  value  of  a  slave  appears 
to  have  been  thirty  shekels  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  varying  of 
coui-se  according  to  age,  sex,  and  cap.ibilities.  The 
estimation  of  pei-sons  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  2-8  pro- 
bably applies  to  war-captives  who  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  Lord, and  the  price  of  their  retlemption  would  in 
this  case  represent  the  oitiinary  value  of  such  slaves. 

2.  That  the  slave  might  be  m<inumitted,  appears 
from  Ex.  xxi  26,  27  ;  Lev.  xix.  20.  As  to  the 
methmls  by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  are 
told  nothing  in  the  Bible;  but  the  liiibfiiuists  specify 
the  following  four  methods: — (1)  redemption  by  a 
money  pynient,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom, 
(3)  testimientaiy  disposition,  or,  (4)  any  act  that 
implied  manuuiission,  such  as  making  a  slave  one's 
heir  (Mielziiirr,  pp.  65,  66). 

3.  The  slave  is  described  as  the  "  possession  "  of 
his  master,  ai)j)!irently  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him 
to  his  heii-s  as  he  would  any  other  article  of  per- 
sonal property  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46) ;  the  slave  is  also 
described  as  his  master's  "money"  (Ex.  xxi.  21  , 
«'.  e.  as  representing  a  certain  money  value.  Such 
expressions  show  that  he  was  regai-ded  very  much 
ill  the  light  of  a  mancipinm  or  chattel.  But  on  the 
other  hand  provision  was  made  for  the  protection 
of  his  person:  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  entailed  the 
same  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  a  free  man  (Lev. 
xxiv.  17,  22).  So  again,  if  a  master  inflicted  so 
severe  a  punishment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  his 
seiTant,  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  amount  of 
which  probably  depended  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  for  the  Habbiuical  view  that  the  words 
"  he  shall  be  surely  punished,"  or,  more  correctly, 
"  it  is  to  be  avenged,"  imply  a  sentence  of  death, 
is  wholly  untenable  (Ex.  xxi.  20).  No  punish- 
ment at  all  was  imposed  if  the  slave  survived 
the  punishment  by  a  day  or  two  (Ex.  xxi.  21), 
the  loss  of  the  slave '  being  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient punishment  in  this  case.  A  minor  personal 
injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth  was  to 
be  recompensed  by  giving  the  servant  his  liberty 
(Ex.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  geuei-al  treatment  of  slaves 
appears  to  have  been  gentle — occasionally  too  gentle, 
as  we  infer  from  Solomon's  advice  (Piov.  xxix.  19, 
21),  nor  do  we  hear  more  than  twice  of  a  slave  run- 
ning away  from  his  master  (1  Sam.  xxv.  10  ;  IK. 
ii.  39 ).  The  slave  was  considered  by  a  conscientiotu 
master  as  entitled  to  justice  (Job  xxxi.  13-15)  and 
honourable  treatment  (Prov.  xxx.  10).  A  slave, 
accoiding  to  the  Rabbinists,  had  no  power  of  acquir- 
ing property  for  himself;  whatever  he  migl.t  become 
entitled  to,  even  by  way  of  compensation  for  per- 
sonal injury,  reverted  to  his  master  (Mielzinei, 
p.  55).  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  might  con- 
stitute him  his  heir  either  wholly  (Gen.  xv.  3),  or 

j  jomuy  with  his  childien  (Prov.  xvii.  2);  or  again, 

lecu:*:.  la  this  case  the  law  is  speaking  of  lepitimati 
puiiiebment  "  with  a  rod ;"  in  the  next,  of  a  viulacl 
assaalt. 
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(k  mpl't  jivt>  Jiim  hrs  iLiiighU"!-  i:i  nwrriiigo  (I  Chr. 
ii.  '.ibi. 

The  position  of  the  slnre  in  retard  to  reli^oiu 
pririlpjj»«  was  favourable.  He  was  to  be  circum- 
ci-iel  (den.  \rii.  I'J),  and  hence  was  entitled  to 
pirtake  of  the  IVchal  sacrifice  (Kx.  xii.  44),  as 
well  US  of  the  other  religious  festivals  (Dent.  xii. 
12,  18,  xvi.  11,  U).  It  is  implied  that  every 
•lave  must  have  been  previously  broujjht  to  the 
knowledp;e  of  the  tnie  God,  and  to  a  willing  accept- 
ance of  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  This  would  naturally 
be  the  ctse  with  i-epird  to  all  who  were  "  bom  in 
the  house,"  and  who  were  to  be  circumcised  at  the 
miial  age  of  eight  days ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  those  who  were  "  bought  with  money," 
as  adults,  could  be  always  induced  to  change  their 
creed,  or  how  they  could  be  circumcised  without 
having  change<l  it.  The  Mosaic  l.aw  certainly  pre- 
bapposes  an  univenad  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah 
within  the  limits  of  the  Promisetl  l,and,  and  would 
therefore  enfoi-ce  the  dismissal  or  extermination  of 
slaves  who  peisistod  in  heathenism. 

The  x*upati.>ns  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  cha- 
racter, as  implied  in  Lev.  xxv.  .'59,  consisting  partly 
in  the  work  of  the  hoii^e,  and  partly  in  pei-sonal 
attendance  on  the  mast«'r.  Female  slaves,  for  in- 
stance, ground  the  com  in  the  haiulmill  (Ex.  xi.  5; 
Job  xxii.  10  ;  Is.  xlvii.  2),orgleiined  in  the  harvest 
lield  (Kuth  ii.  8).  They  also  baked,  washed,  cooked, 
and  nursed  the  children  (Mishn.  Cethub.  5,  §5).  The 
oocU(Kitioi!s  of  the  men  are  not  specified  ;  the  most 
triLstwoiihy  held  confidential  jKii^ts,  such  as  that  of 
steward  or  major-domo  (Gen.  xv.  2,  xxi  v.  2),  of  tuto« 
to  sons  (I'rov.  xvii.  2),  and  of  tenants  to  persons  of 
Urge  estate,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  Ziba  (2  Sam.  ix.  2,  10).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SLIME.     The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 

Heb.  ion,  chiindr,  the  ,  |-«^  {Hommar)  of  the 

Arabs,  translated  6.a(paKroi  by  tbe  LXX,  Jind  bitit- 
tnen  in  the  Vulgjite.  That  our  translatoi-s  under- 
ifooil  by  this  word  the  substance  now  known  as 
bitumen,  is  evident  from  the  following  passages  in 
Holland's  Pliny  (ed.  IG.'U).  "The  very  clammy 
$liine  Bitumen,  which  at  cei-taine  times  of  the  yeie 
floteth  and  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
called  Asphaltites  in  Jury"  (vii,  15,  vol.  i.  p. 
Ui'.i).  "  The  Bitumen  whereof  1  speake,  is  in  some 
places  in  manner  of  a  muddy  slime;  in  othci-s,  very 
Rirth  or  minei-all  "  (xxxv.  1,5,  vol.  ii.  p.  557). 

The  thi-ee  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  ().  T.  are  abund.intly  illustrated  by  travellera 
and  histoiians,  .nncient  and  modem.  It  is  first 
vpiiken  of  as  u-sed  for  cement  by  the  buildei-s  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia  jGen.  xi.  3).  The 
liiliimen  pits  in  tlie  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned 
in  tiie  ancient  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  ((jen. 
xiv,  lU) ;  and  the  ark  of  papyrus  in  which  Moses 
•Was  placed  was  made  impervious  to  water  by  a 
CvKiting  of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Kx.  ii.  '^). 

Henxlotus  (i.  179)  t«'ll»  us  of  the  bitumen  found 
It  Is,  :\  Utvt<\  of  Babylonia,  eight  days  journ<y  from 
Bnl)ylon.  The  captive  Kietiians  (Her.  vi.  119) 
were  sent  by  Ifarius  to  itillect  ni>phaltiini,  sjit,  and 
oil  at  Ardi'iiM-a,  a  ]A»ce  two  hundr(>d  and  ten  stadia 
from  Susrt,  in  the  district  of  Cixsia.  The  town  of 
Is  was  HJtuHted  on  a  river,  or  small  stieam,  of  the 
Hune  name  which  tlow(!<l  into  the  Kiiphmtes,  and 
uuried  down  with  it  the  .'umps  of  bitiimun,  which 
■wiw  used  in  the  building  ot  Htti>y!rn.  It  is  piobaMy 
'^  bituiDrn  »pi'in^  <>!'  !.'•  which  ait  ticscribcd  is 
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I  StraU.  (xvi.  74.'?,.  Kratostlienes,  whom  ne  quote;, 
says  that  the  liquid  bitiimon,  which  Is  called  naphtha, 
is  Ibund  in  Susiaua,  &nd  the  dry  in  Babylonia.  Ot 
the  latter  there  is  a  spring  near  tht  Euphrates,  and 
when  the  river  is  flooded  by  the  melting  of  the 
siiuw,  the  spring  also  is  filled  and  overflows  into 
the  river.  The  masses  of  bitumen  thus  produced 
are  fit  for  buildings  which  are  made  of  liaked  brick 
Diodorus  Sicnlus  (ii.  12)  speaks  of  the  abund.anca 
of  bitumen  in  Babylonia.  It  pixwecds  from  a  spring, 
and  is  g;ithei-ed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  not 
only  for  building,  but  when  dry  tor  fuel,  instead 
of  wood.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6,  §23) 
tells  us  that  Babylon  was  built  with  bitumen  by 
Semiramis  (comp.  Pljn.  xxxv.  51;  Berosus,  quoted 
by  Jos.  Ant.  x.  11,  §1,  c.  Apion.  i.  19;  Arrian, 
Ej-p.  Al.  vii.  17,  §1,  &c.).  The  town  of  U, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  without  doubt  th« 
mo<lern  Hit  or  Heet,  on  the  west  or  right  biuik  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  four  days'  journey,  N.W.,  or 
rather  W.N.W.,  of  Bagdad"  (Sir  K.  Ker  Y>ntief% 
Trav.  ii.  361,  ed.  1822).  The  principal  bitumen 
p't  at  Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich  (Memoir  on  the'  Jiuins 
of  liahjibn,  p.  63,  e«i.  1815),  has  two  .sources,  and 
is  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  cl 
which  the  bitumen  bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other 
the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  K.  K.  Porter  (ii.  315)  ob- 
served "  that  bitumen  was  chiefiy  coafine<l  by  the 
Chaldean  builders,  to  the  tbnndations,  and  lower 
pai-ts  of  their  edifices  ;  for  the  pin-pose  of  preventing 
the  ill  effects  of  water."  "  With  regaixl  to  the  use 
of  bitumen,"  he  iidds,  "  I  saw  no  vestige  of  it 
whatever  on  any  remnant  of  building  on  the  higher 
ascents,  and  therefore  drier  regions."  This  view  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rich,  who  says  that 
the  tenacity  of  bitumen  bears  no  proportion  to  that 
of  mortar.  The  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  B-tbylonians,  for  at  Nineveh, 
Mr.  Layard  oWrves  (Sin.  ii.  278),  "bitumen 
and  reeds  were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers 
of  bricks,  as  at  Babylon ;  although  both  materials 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city."  At  Nimroud  bitumen  was 
found  under  a  pavement  (Nin.  i.  29),  and  "  the 
sculpture  rested  simply  upon  the  platform  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  without  any  other  substructure,  a  mere 
layer  of  bitumen,  about  an  inch  thick,  having  been 
placed  under  the  plinth"  (Nin.  <^  Bab.  p.  208). 
[n  his  description  of  the  firing  of  the  bitumen  pits 
at  Nimroud  by  his  Arabs,  Mr.  Layard  ^lls  into 
the  language  of  our  translafoi-s.  •*  Tongues  of 
flame  and  jets  of  gas,  driven  from  the  burning  pit, 
shot  through  the  murky  canopy.  As  the  fire  bright- 
ened, a  thousand  fantastic  forms  of  light  played 
amid  the  smoke.  To  bre;»k  the  cindered  cnist,  and 
to  bring  fresh  slimt  to  the  sur&ce,  the  A  rain  threw 
large  stones  into  the  spring.  ...  In  an  hour  the 
bitumen  was  exhausted  lor  the  time,  the  dense 
smoke  gradually  died  away,  atid  the  pole  light  ol 
the  moon  again  shone  over  the  blsck  riime  pita'' 
(Nin.  4r  liab.  202). 

The  bitumen  of  the  I>ead  Sea  is  deecribeii  bj 
Ptrabo,  JoAephus,  an<l  Pliny.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7»)3' 
gives  nn  aavunt  of  the  volcanic  action  by  which 
the  bottom  of  the  .sea  was  disturM,  and  the  Ntu- 
men  thrown  to  the  surface.  It  was  at  first  liquefied 
by  tlie  hent,  and  then  changed  into  a  thick  visooue 
substance  by  the  coVi  water  of  the  sen,  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  which  it  floated  in  Iur.)|i8  (/3«Aoi).  Theet 
lumps  are  descrilx^l  by  Josephus  (H.  J,  iv.  8,  §4) 
as  of  the  sise  ami  shape  of  a  b«>adliwi  rx  (oomp. 
rUii.  vu.  13  J.     The  M-mi-li4]uid  kiitd  of  hitivaeu  k 
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(hat  which  Flinj  mys  is  t'ound  in  the  Dead  Sen,  the 
esithy  in  Syria  about  Sidon.  Liquid  bitumen,  such 
as  the  Ziicrnttiian,  the  liiil)ylouian,  and  the  Apoilo- 
nlatic,  he  aidiis,  is  known  liy  the  (Jieeks  by  the  name 
ot"  pis-asphaltum  (comp.  Ex.  ii.  3,  LXX.).  He  t-ells 
v:s  moreover  that  it  was  used  for  cement,  and  that 
bronze  vessels  and  stTtu»  and  the  heads  of  nails 
were  covered  with  it  ( I'iin.  xxxv.  51).  The  bitumen 
pits  by  the  Head  Sea  are  described  by  the  monk  Bro- 
cardus  {Des.:r.  Terr.  Sanct.  c.  7,  in  Ugolini,  vi. 
p.  1044).  The  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
jiei-petuated  the  otory  of  its  formation  as  given  by 
Stralw.  "They  say  that  it  fonns  on  the  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  isa,  and  by  earthquakes  or  other 
submarine  concussions  is  broken  oft'  in  large  ma-sses, 
and  rises  to  the  surface  "  (Thomson,  The  Land  and 
Vie  Book,  p.  223).    They  told  Bui-ckhardt  a  similar 

tale.     "  The  asphaltuni  {y^^,  Hommar,  which  is 

rollected  by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  shore,  is  said 
♦x)  come  from  a  mountain  which  blocks  up  the 
passage  along  the  eastern  Ghor,  and  which  is  situ- 
ated at  about  two  houre  south  of  Wadij  3fqjeb. 
The  Arabs  pretend  that  it  oozes  up  from  fissures  in 
the  cliff,  and  collects  in  large  pieces  on  the  rock 
below,  where  the  mass  gradually  inci-eases  and 
hardens,  until  it  is  rent  asunder  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  with  a  loud  explosion,  and,  falling  into  the  sea, 
IS  carrie<l  by  the  waves  in  considerable  quantities 
to  the  opposite  shores"  {Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  394). 
Dr.  Thomson  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  still  call  tliese 
pits  by  the  name  bidret  hummar,  which  stiikingly 
resembles  the  Heb.  beSrotU  chemdr  of  Gen.  xiv.  10 
{Land  and  Book,  p.  224). 

Strabo  says  that  in  Babylonia  boats  were  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  then  covered  with  bitumen  to 
keep  out  the  water  (xvi.  p.  743).  In  the  same 
way  the  ark  of  rushes  or  papyrus  in  which  Moses 
was  placed  was  plastered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar.  Dr.  Thomson  lemarks 
(p.  224) :  "  This  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  reveals 
the  process  by  which  they  prepared  the  bitumen. 
The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  country,  melts  readily 
enough  by  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as 
brittle  as  glass.  It  must  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
melting,  ami  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax, 
perfectly  in)pervious  lo  water."  V\'e  know  from 
Stiabo  (xvi.  p.  764)  that  the  Egyptimis  used  the 
bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  embalm- 
nig,  and  Pliny  (vi.  35)  mentions  a  spring  of  the 
same  mineral  at  Corambis  in  Ethiopia.  [\V.  A.  W,] 

SLING  (y^i? :  a<pevS6vTi :  funda).  The  sling 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  favourite  weapon  of  the 
shepherds  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40;  Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  57),  and  he:ice  was  adopted  by  the  Israel- 
itish  army,  as  the  most  effective  weapon  for  light- 
ai'med  troops.  The  Benjamites  were  particularly 
expert  in  their  use  of  it:  even  the  lefl-handed  could 
"  sling  stones  at  an  hair  and  not  miss"  (Judg.  xx. 
1 6  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  According  to  the  Taigum 
of  Jonathan  and  the  Syriac,  it  was  the  weajwn  of 
the  Cherethites  and  I'elethites.  It  was  advauttge- 
»usly  used  in  attacking  and  defending  towns  (2  K. 
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iii.  25  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  1,  §3),  and  in  skirjiishing 
(B.J.  ii.  1/,  §5).  Other  etistern  nations  availed 
themselves  of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  ix.  11), 
who  also  inv^-nled  a  kind  of  artilicial  sling  (1  Maec. 
vi.  51)  ;  the  Asbyriaus  (Jud.  ix.  7  ;  Layard's  Nin.  v, 
344);  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  357) ;  and  tii« 
Persians  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  §18).  The  construction 
of  the  weapon  hardly  needs  description  :  it  coiksisted 
of  a  couple  of  strings  of  sinew  or  some  fibrous  sub- 
stance, attached  to  a  leathern  re<.-ept;>cle  for  the  stone 
in  the  centre,  which  was  termed  the  caph,*  i.  e.  p;in 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  29):  the  sling  was  swung  once  or 
twice  round  the  head,  and  the  stone  was  then  dis- 
charged by  letting  go  one  of  the  strings.  Sling- 
stones^  were  selected  for  their  smoothness  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  and  were  recognised  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
munitions  of  waj-  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  In  action  the 
stones  were  either  carried  in  a  bag  round  the  neck 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at  the  feet  of 
the  combatant  (Layai-d's  Nin.  ii.  344).  The  vio- 
lence with  which  the  stone  was  projected  supplied 
a  vivid  image  of  sudden  and  forcible  removal  (.ler. 
X.  18).  The  rapidity  of  the  whirling  motion  of  the 
sling  round  the  head,  was  emblematic  of  inquietude 
(1  Siim.  XXV.  29,  "  the  souls  of  thine  enemies  shall 
he  whirl  round  in  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling  "); 
whiie  the  sling-stones  represented  the  enemies  of 
God  (Zech.  ix.  15,  "they  shall  tread  under  foot 
the  sling-stones").  The  term  marijemdk'  in  Prov. 
xxvi.  8,  is  of  doubtful  meaning;  Gesenius  (Thes. 
p.  1263)  explains  of  "a  heap  of  stones,"  as  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.,  the  LXX. ;  Ewald,  and  Hitzig, 
of  "  a  sling,"  as  in  the  text.  [W.  L.  B.] 
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i  Other  words  besides  those  mentioned  in  vol.  i.  p.  749, 
rte:— 

1.  ")3pJ3  ;  o  (Tiry/cXeuov ;  dusoT  (2  K.  xxiv.  1-t),  wiiere 
ih&rAth  Is  aiKo  ue^  tbus  denoting  a  workman  of  an 
Ififenor  kind. 


Egyptian  BUngan.    (WUUnnn.) 

SMITH.*   The  work  of  the  smith,  together  with 

an  aci  ount  of  his  tools,  is  explained  in  Handicraft, 
vol.  i.  p.  749.  A  description  of  a  smith's  workshop 
is  given  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28.  [H.  W.  P.] 

SMYR'NA.  The  city  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  Itevelation  ii.  8-11,  was  founded,  or  at  least 
the  design  of  founding  it  was  entertained,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  soon  after  the  battle  oftheGra- 
iiicus,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  when  he  had  lain 
down  to  sleep  after  the  fatigue  of  hunting.  A  temple 
in  which  two  goddesses  weie  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Nemeses  stood  on  the  hill,  on  the  sides  of 


2.  K^pi? ;  ariivpoKonot ;  maUeaUrr  ;  a  nammerer :  ■ 
term  applied  to  Tubal-Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22  (Ges.  p.  530,  »66 ; 
SualBcfiutz,  Arch.  Heir.  i.  143).    [Tubal-Caim.] 

3.  oi\T\  ;  o  TviTTiiiv ;  be  tnat  smitea  (Uae  anvU, 
D!?S,  7</>vpa,  incut\  Is  \11.  7. 
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vliicli  tlie  inw  town  wxs  built  under  Ih^  Auspices  i 
uf  Aiiligonu-s  and  I.ysiniaciui!>,  who  carriol  out  the 
design  of  the  conqueror  after  his  death.  It  was  situ-  | 
uted  twenty  stades  from  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
which  after  a  long  series  of  wars  with  the  Lydians 
had  lieen  tinally  taken  and  sacked  by  Halyattes. 
The  rich  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  were  cultivated 
by  tiie  inhabitants,  scattei-ed  in  villap»  about  the 
country  (like  the  Jewish  population  between  the 
times  of  Zedekiah  and  Ezra),  for  a  period  which 
Strabo,  speaking  roundly,  calls  400  years.  The 
descendants  of  this  papulation  were  i-eunited  in  the 
new  Smyrna,  which  soon  became  a  wealthy  and 
impuitant  city.  Not  only  was  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  eminently  productive — so  that  the 
vines  were  even  said  to  liave  two  ci'ops  of  grapes — 
but  its  position  was  such  as  to  render  it  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Hermua.  The  Pramnean  wine  (which  Nestor  in 
the  Iliad,  and  Circe  in  the  Odyssey,  are  represented 
as  mixing  with  honey,  cheese,  and  meal,  to  make  a 
kind  of  salad  dressing)  grew  even  down  to  the  time 
of  I'liny  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  at  Smyma,  and 
doubtless  played  its  part  in  the  orgiastic  rites  both 
of  that  deity  and  of  Dionysus,  each  of  whom  in  the 
times  of  Imperial  Rome  possessed  a  guild  of  wor- 
shippers frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  as 
the  if  pa  (Tvyoios  fivffTuy  /xrirphs  iiirv\riy^s  and 
the  UfA  <rvvoSos  fivaruv  ko)  tcx*''''''"'  ^toyvffov. 
One  o(  the  most  remarkable  of  the  chefs  cToeuvre  of 
Myron  which  stood  at  Smyrna,  representing  an  old 
woman  intoxicated,  illustiates  the  prevalent  habits 
of  the  population. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Smyrna  appear  to  have 
posseased  the  talent  of  successfully  divining  the 
course  of  events  in  the  troublous  times  through 
which  it  was  their  destiny  to  pass,  and  of  habitually 
securing  for  themselves  the  favour  of  the  victor  for 
the  time  being.  Their  adulation  of  Seleucus  and 
his  son  Antiochus  was  excessive.  The  title  6  Otbs 
Nol  trttritp  '*  given  to  the  latter  in  an  extant  in- 
8cji|)tion ;  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  mother 
Stratoiiice,  under  the  title  of  'AtppoSlrri  "irparo- 
yiKls,  was  not  only  constituted  a  sanctuary  itself, 
but  the  same  right  was  extended  in  virtue  of  it  to 
the  whole  city.  Yet  when  the  tide  turned,  a 
temple  was  erected  to  the  city  Rome  as  a  divinity, 
in  time  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Smyrnaeans  as 
xealous  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Indeed,  though 
history  is  silent  as  to  the  paiticulars,  the  existence 
of  a  coin  of  .Smyrna  with  the  head  of  Mithridates 
upon  it,  indicates  that  this  energetic  piinoe  also,  for 
a  tkne  at  least,  must  have  included  Smyrna  within 
the  circle  of  his  dependencies.  However,  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  reputation  of  the  Smyr- 
oaeuis  for  an  ardent  loyalty  was  so  unsullied,  that 
nil  this  account  alone  tiiey  obtained  peimission  to 
erect  a  temple,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities,  to 
the  emperor  and  senate,  the  qt-cstion  having  been 
fcr  some  time  doubtful  as  to  whether  their  city  or 
Sardis  [Saudis}— the  two  selected  out  of  a  crowd 
wroompetitors— should  receive  this  distinction.  The 
honour  which  had  been  obtained  with  such  difficulty, 
was  requited  with  a  proportionate  adulation.  Nero 
appears  in  the  inscriptions  as  trtfrj^p  rod  avfurayroj 
uydpwtlov  yiyovs. 

It  sei-ms  not  impoesible,  that  just  as  St.  Paul's 


•  This  to  the  more  likply  tnm  the  saperstiUous  irsani 
In  w  ilcb  th«-  SniynincMhs  beUI  cliance  phrases  (KAi|ior<() 
u  a  mAtohiil  lor  augury,     llioy  bad  •  nAtfioiw  M4>.v 
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illuAratioMs  in  the  Kpistle  to  th«  C'tiinthians  ait 
derived  from  the  Isthmian  games,  so  the  nies-fa^e 
to  the  Church  m  Smyrna  contains  allusions  to  the 
ritual  of  the  pagan  mysteries  which  prevailed  ia 
that  city.  The  st<  iy  of  the  violent  death  and  re- 
viviscence  of  Dionysus  entei-ed  into  these  to  such 
an  extent,  that  Origen,  in  his  argument  against 
Celsus,  does  not  scruple  to  quote  it  as  gmeitdly  ac  - 
cepted  bytheGiwks,  although  by  them  interpreted 
metaphysically  (iv.  p.  171,  ed.  Spence).  In  this 
view,  the  words  6  irp&TOi  koI  6  fffxafos,  ts  ^v- 
«To  ytKphs  Kol  t^fffftv  (Rev.  ii.  8)  would  come 
with  peculiar  force  to  eais  perhaps  accustomed  to 
hear  them  in  a  veiy  different  application."  The  same 
may  be  said  of  hdffu  aoi  rhy  ffr(<payoy  r^s  C*^^t 
it  having  been  a  usual  practice  at  Smvma  to  pre- 
sent a  crown  to  the  priest  who  superintended  the 
religious  ceremonial,  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office. 
Several  persons  of  both  sexes  have  the  title  of  art- 
^avif^6poi  in  the  inscriptions ;  and  the  context 
shows  that  they  possessed  great  social  consideration. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Smyrna 
still  existed,  and  were  partially  inhabited,  but  the 
new  city  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all 
Asia.  The  sti-eets  were  laid  out  as  near  as  might 
be  at  right  angles ;  but  an  unfoi-tunate  oversight  of 
the  architect,  who  forgot  to  make  underground 
drains  to  cairy  off  the  storm  rains,  occasioned  the 
flooding  of  the  town  with  the  filth  and  refuse  of  the 
streets.  There  was  a  large  public  library  there, 
and  also  a  handsome  building  surrounded  with  por- 
ticoes which  sen'ed  as  a  museum.  It  was  conse- 
crated as  a  heroiim  to  Homer,  whom  the  Smyr- 
naeans claimed  as  a  countryman.  There  was  also 
an  Odeum,  anl  a  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
with  whose  cult  that  of  the  Roman  emperoi-s  wa. 
associated.  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  here, 
and  excited  gi-eat  intei«st.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions (in  the  year  A.D.  68)  a  Rhodian  youth  of  the 
name  of  Artemidorus  obtained  gi-eater  distinctions 
than  any  on  record,  under  peculiar  cireumstance^ 
which  I'ausanias  relates.  He  was  a  pancrstiast, 
and  not  long  before  had  been  beaten  at  Elis  from 
deficiency  in  growth.  But  when  the  Smymaean 
Olympia  next  came  round,  his  bodily  strength  had 
so  developed  that  he  was  victor  in  three  trials  oii  the 
same  day,  the  first  again.<it  his  former  competitors 
at  the  I'eloponnesian  Olympia,  the  second  *ith  tbe 
youths,  and  the  third  with  the  men  ;  the  la.st  contest 
having  been  provoked  by  a  taunt  (Fausanias,  v. 
14,  §4).  The  extreme  interest  excited  by  the  g;amek 
at  Smyrna,  may  perhaps  account  for  th»  remark^ 
able  ferocity  exhibited  by  the  populatii^i  against  th4 
aged  bishop  Polycarp.  It  was  exactly  on  such  occa- 
sions that  what  the  pagans  regarded  aa  the  tmpn- 
triotic  and  anti-social  spirit  of  the  early  Christians 
became  most  apparent ;  and  it  was  to  the  violent 
demands  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  stadium 
that  the  Roman  proconsul  yielded  up  the  maityr. 
The  letter  of  the  Smyrnaeans,  in  which  the  account 
of  his  martyrdom  is  contained,  represents  the  Jews 
as  taking  pai-t  with  the  Cicntiles  in  accasing  him  as 
an  enemy  to  the  state  religion, — conduct  which  would 
be  inconceivable  in  a  sincere  Jew,  but  which  wof 
quite  natural  in  those  which  the  sacied  writer  clu^ 
iw^terises  aa  "  a  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  9). 

Smyrna  under  the  Romans  was  tht  seat  of  a  con* 
venliu  juridicua,  whither  law  cases  were  brough* 
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mode  cf  (UvImUod  was  the  ordinary  one  (l'MUHn)«« 
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t'nim  the  citi/euc  of  M:ii;ii<>sin  on  the  Sipylus,  mid 
almt  from  a  Mticedoniaii  colony  settlt^l  in  the  same 
country  under  the  name  of  Hyi-cani.  The  last  are 
probably  the  deaoendantfi  of  a  militarj  body  in  the 
service  of  Seleucus,  to  whom  lands  were  given  soon 
alVr  the  building  of  New  Smyrna,  and  who,  together 
with  the  Magnesians,  seem  to  have  had  the  Smymaciui 
citizenship  then  bestowed  upon  them.  The  decree 
containing  the  particulars  of  this  arrangement  is 
nmong  the  marbles  in  the  University  of  Oxfoixl.  The 
Itomans  continued  the  system  which  they  found  ex- 
isting when  the  countiy  passed  over  into  their  hands. 

(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  183  seqq. ;  Heitxlotus,  i.  Ifi ; 
Tacitus,  Anml.  iii.  63,  iv.  56 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  29  ; 
lioeckh,  Insoript.  Grace .  "Smyrna«vn  Inscriptions," 
wpecialiy  Nos.  3163-3176  ;  Pausanias,  loca  cit.,  and 
iT.  21,  §5;  Macrobius,&i(«r»rt/w,  i.  18.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

SNAIL.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  shahlul  and  cliomet. 

1.  ShaUiU  (^•l'?3B' :  K-np6s  ;  (rrtpov,  Aq.  ; 
X^ptor,  Sym. .  cera)  occurs  only  m  Ps.  Iviii.  9 
',8,  A.  V.)  :  "  As  a  shablul  which  melteth  let  (the 
wicked)  pass  away."  There  are  various  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  most  curious, 
perhaps,  being  that  of  Symmachus.  The  LXX.  read 
•'  melted  wax,"  similarly  the  Vulg.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  ("  snail  ")  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Doctors,  and  is 
probably  correct.  The  Chaldee  Paraphr.  explains 
shabl&l  by  thV)lala  (N7?3*n),  ».  e.  "  a  snail  or  a 
slug,"  which  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  con- 
sume away  and  die  by  reason  of  its  constantly 
emitting  slime  as  it  crawls  along.  See  Schol.  ad 
Gem.  Moid  Katon,  1  fol.  6  B,  as  quoted  by 
Bocliart  {^Hieroz.  iii.  560)  and  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p. 
212).  It  is  ne»lless  to  observe  that  this  is  not  a 
zoological  fact,  though  perhaps  generally  believal  by 
the  Orientals,  The  term  ShablAl  would  denote  either 
a  Limax  or  a  Helix,  which  are  particularly  notice- 
able for  the  slimy  track  they  leave  behind  them. 

2,  Chomet  (t3Dn  :  ffaiipa  \  lacerta)  occui-s  only 
as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi,  30, 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  understand  some  kind  of 
Lizard  by  the  term  ;  the  Arabic  versions  of 
Erpenius  and  Saadias  give  the  Chameleon  as  the 
animal  intended.  The  Veneto-Greek  and  the 
liabbins,  with  whom  agrees  the  A.  V.,  render 
the  Heb.  tenii  by  "snail."  Bochart  {Ilieroz, 
ii,  500)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  species 
of  small  sand  lizard,  called  Chulaca  by  the  Arabs, 
is  denoted ;  but  his  argument  rests  entirely  upon 
some  supposed  etymological  foundation,  and  proves 
nothing  at  all.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  theie 
IS  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  any  conclusion ;  perhaps 
some  kmd  of  lizai'd  may  be  intended,  as  the  two 
most  important  old  vereions  conjecture.     [W.  H.] 

SNOW  (a!?tJ';  X'"";  SpSa-os  in  Prov.  xxvi.; 
nix).  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible  contain 
oniy  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling  (2  Sam, 
xxiii.  20;  1  Mace.  xiii.  22),  but  the  allusions  in 
the  poetical  books  are  so  numeinus  that  there  can 
be  no  djubt  as  to  its  being  an  oidinaiy  occun-ence 
m  the  winter  months.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
snow-storm  is  mentioned  among  the  oixlinaiy  o[)e» 
rations  of  nature  which  are  illustrative  of  the 
Creator's  power  (Pe.  cxlvii.  16,  cxlviii.  8).  We 
bare,  ."tgain,  notice  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  snow 
-Ml  the  soil  (Is.  Iv.  10).  Its  colour  is  adduteil 
as  an  image  of  br'lliancy  (Dan.  vii.  9;  Matt. 
Txviii.  3{   Kev,  i.  14),  of  purity  (Is.  i.  18;  I^am. 
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le.  7,  in  reference  to  the  white  r<>b<M  of  th*  prilirM^ 
and  of  the  blanching  etl'ects  of  leprosy  (Ex.  iT.  6j 
Num.  iii.  10;  2  K.  v.  27).  In  the  book  of  Job 
we  have  refeienccs  to  the  supposed  cleansing  effect* 
of  snow-water  (ix.  30),  to  the  lapid  melting  of  snow 
under  the  sun's  rays  (sxiv.  19),  and  the  coiisec)iiPiit 
flooding  of  the  brooks  (vi.  16).  The  thick  falling 
of  the  flakes  forms  the  point  of  comparison  in  the 
obscure  passage  in  Ps.  Lwiii.  14.  The  snow  lies 
deep  in  the  ravines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Leba- 
non until  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  and  indeetl 
never  wholly  disappeara  (Robinson,  iii.  531);  the 
summit  of  Hermon  also  pei-petually  glistens  with 
frozen  snow  (Robinson,  ii.  437).  From  these 
sources  probably  the  Jews  obtained  their  supplies 
of  ice  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  their  beverages  in 
summer  (Prov.  xxv.  13).  The  "  snow  of  Lelwnon  *' 
is  also  used  as  an  expression  for  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  spring  water,  probably  in  reference  to  Um 
stream  of  Siloam  (Jer.  xviii.  14).  I^astly,  in  Prov, 
xxxi.  21,  snow  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
winter  or  cold  weather.  The  li.nbility  to  snow 
must  of  coui-se  vary  considerably  in  a  country  ot 
such  varying  altitude  as  Palestine.  Josephus  notes 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  low  plain  of  Jericho  that 
it  was  warm  there  even  when  snow  was  prevalent 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  {B.  ./.  iv.  8,  §3).  At 
Jerusalem  snow  often  falls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  Januai-y  and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies 
(Robinson,  i.  429).  At  Nazareth  it  falls  mor\» 
frequently  and  deeply,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  fall 
even  in  the  maritime  plain  at  Joppa  and  about  Carmel 
(Kitto,  I'hys.  Hist.  p.  210).  A  comparison  of  the 
notices  of  snow  contjiined  in  Sciij)ture  and  in  the 
works  of  modern  travellers  would,  however,  lejul 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  fiell  in  ancient  times 
than  at  the  present  day.  At  Damascus,  snow  falls 
to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  foot,  and  lies  at  all  events 
for  a  few  days  (Wortabct's  Si/ria,  i.  215,  236). 
At  Aleppo  it  falls,  but  never  lies  for  more  than  a 
day  (Russell,  i.  69).  [VV.  L.  B.] 

SO  (X1D :  2vy<ip  ••  '?««).  "  So  king  of  Egypt " 
is  once  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  evidently  intending  to  become  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  sent  messengere  to  him  and  made 
no  present,  as  had  been  the  yearly  custom,  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  4).  The  conse- 
quence of  this  step,  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
bidden by  the  prophets,  who  about  this  period  are 
constantly  warning  the  people  against  tnisting  in 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisonment  of 
Hoshea,  the  taking  of  Samaria,  and  the  carrying 
captive  of  the  ten  tribes. 

.So  has  been  identified  by  diflferent  writers  with 
the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethiopian  XXVth 
dynasty,  called  by  Manetho,  Sabakon,  suiJ  Sebichos. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  chronology  of 
the  perio<]  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  these  iden« 
titications  is  the  more  probable.  We  therefore  give 
a  table  of  the  dynasty  (see  opposite  pngej,  including 
the  third  and  last  reign,  that  of  Tii  hakah,  for  the 
illustration  of  a  later  article.  [Tirhakah.] 

The  accession  of  Teharka,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scrip- 
ture, may  1«  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  an 
Apis-teblet,which  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  Api» 
was  born  in  his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  of  P.-ammetichus  I.  This  bull  live<l  more 
than  20  years,  and  the  longest  age  of  any  Apis 
stated  is  26.  Supposing  the  latter  duration,  whick 
would  allow  a  short  interval  between  Tebarka  -dad 
Psammetichus  II.,  as  seems  nccesbaiy,  the  &i.».'essiou  oi 
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Teharka  would  be  B.  C.  695.  If  we  assign  24  yeai-s 
»•;  the  two  pi-«decessors,  the  commeiicenient  of  the 
iy nasty  would  be  B.C.  719.  But  it  is  not  certiiii 
that  their  reign*  were  continuous.  The  actx)unt 
which  Heiclottis  jrives  of  the  war  of  Sennacherib 
«nd  Sethis  .vugi;t'>ts  that  Tirhakah  was  not  ruling  in 
t^ypt  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
nitny,  so  that  we  may  either  conjecture,  as  Dr. 
Hincks  has  done,  that  the  reign  of  Sethos  tbilowed 
that  I'f  Shebetek  and  preceded  that  of  Tirhakah  over 
Kgypt  {JuHrn.  Sue.  Lit.,  Jan.  1853),  or  else  th;it 
Tirhakah  was  king  of  Ethiopia  while  .Shebetek,  not 
the  same  as  .Sethos,  ruloi  in  Kgypt,  the  fomier  hypo- 
thesis being  fai-  the  more  probable.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  anive  at  any  positive  conclusion  as  to 
the  date*  to  which  the  mentions  in  the  Bible  of  So 
tn<l  Tirhakah  refer,  but  it  must  be  rrmaiked  that  it 
is  ditticult  to  overthrow  the  date  of  U.  C.  721,  for 
the  taking  of  Samaria. 

It  we  adopt  the  earlier  dates  So  must  coiTespond 
to  Shebek,  if  the  later,  perhapcs  to  Shebetek  ;  but  if 
it  t^ould  be  found  tliat  the  reign  of  Tirliakah  is 
'ated  too  high,  the  former  id<>ntilication  might  still 
l>?  held.  The  name  .Sheliek  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew 
Mme  than  .*^hel)efek,  anil  if  the  .Masorctic  pomts 
lo  not  £tithfullr  reprt-seut  the  original  pronutici- 
«tion,  as  we  might  almost  infer  trom  the  conso- 
tants,  and  the  name  was  Sewa  or  Seva,  it  is  not 
♦eiy  remote  fiom  Sheliek.  We  cumut  account  for 
ihe  transcription  of  the  L.XX, 

From  F-gyptian  sources  we  know  nothing  more 
•f  ."»hel>ek  tlian  that  he  conqueiTd  and  put  to 
'leath  liiicchoiis,  the  sole  king  of  the  XXIV  th  dy- 
nasty, as  we  lenrn  from  Manet ho'g  list,  and  that  he 
continued  the  monumental  works  of  the  Kgyptian 
kings.  There  i«  a  long  inscription  at  Kl-Karnak  in 
*-|iich  .Shel>«'k  speaks  of  tributes  fmm  "  the  king  of 
tho  kind  of  KllAi.A  (SiiARA  ),"  snp|.o«ed  to  be  ."^yria. 
(Brtigsch,  llittoire  (f  Egypte,  i.  p.  244.)  This  jiives 
•osae  slight  contirmation  to  the  identification  of  this 
king  with  .So,  anil  it  is  hkely  that  the  founder  »f  a 
•ew  dynasty  would  have  endeavoui^l,  like  Shikhak 
■\Md  I'sammptichus  I.,  the  latter  virturdly  the  founder 
of  the  .XXVIth,  to  restore  the  ICgyptian  supremacy 
iM  the  iu-ight<ouring  Asiatic  countries. 

The  htanilard  inscription  of  S«rgon  in  his  palace 
4t  Khursihail  states,  according  to  M.  Oppeit,  that 
afl«'r  the  ctipture  of  Snmaria,  llanon  king  of  Gaza, 
and  Sebech  sultan  of  hlgypt,  met  the  king  of  As- 
»yria  in  Inttle  at  Kapih,  Uaphia,  and  weie  defeated. 
'K-bech  disnp|x-artHl,  but  Haixm  was  captured.  I'ha- 
raoh  king  of  Kgypt  was  then  put  to  tribute.  {Lcs 
FmKrifttiotis  As9yriemte$  des  StinjOHulea,  &c.  p.  22.) 
This  statement  would  ap]K>ar  to  inilicate  that  either 
Sbtfaik  m  Shebetek,  for  we  cannot  lay  great  sti-ess 
iptM  th*  iiiming  identity  of  name  wtth  the  former, 


advanced  to  the  support  of  Hoshea  and  his  party, 
and  being  defeated  Hed  into  Kthiopia,  leaving  the 
kingdom  of  Kgypt  to  a  native  priu4«.  This  en 
dence  favours  the  idea  that  the  Ethiopian  kings 
were  not  successive.  [K.  S.  P.] 

SOAP  (nn'a,  12  :  »<Ja:  herba,h.  borith).  The 
Hebrew  term  Mrith  docs  not  in  itself  bear  the  speeifie 
sense  of  soap,  but  is  a  general  terai  for  any  substance 
of  ckansiruj  qualities.  As,  however,  it  appears  in 
Jer.  ii.  22,  in  contradistinc-tion  to  nether,  which  un- 
doubtedly meims  "  nitre,"  or  mineral  alkali,  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  bont/i  i-efers  to  vegetable  alkali,  or 
some  kind  of  potash,  which  foi  ms  one  of  the  usual 
ingi-edients  in  our  soap.  Numerous  plants,  capable 
of  yielding  alkalies,  ejist  in  I'alotine  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries;  we  may  notice  one  named  Hu- 
beibeh  (the  talaola  kali  of  botanists),  found  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  with  glns.s-like  leiives,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  called  el-Knli  tVom  their  strong  alkaline 
properties  (liobinson.  Bib.  Researches,  i.  505)  ;  the 
Ajram,  found  near  Sinai,  which  when  pounded 
serves  as  a  substitute  lor  soap  (K'obinson,  i.  84)- 
the  gUloo,  or  "soap  plant"  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  106):  and  the  heaths  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jopin  (Kitto's  Phys.  /list.  p.  267).  Modem  tra- 
vel lei's  have  also  noticeil  the  S(tponariii  officinalis  and 
the  AfcMcmbri/dntftemnm  nodijiontm,  both  [lossessing 
alkaline  properties,  as  growing  in  Palestine.  From 
those  sources  large  quantities  of  alkali  have  been  ex- 
tracted in  post  ages,  as  the  heaps  of  iLshes  outside 
Jerusalem  and  NalAia  testify  (Hohinson,  iii.  201, 
299 1,  and  an  active  trade  in  the  aiiicle  t*  still  pro* 
sei-uted  with  Aleppo  in  one  direction  ( Kusfell,  i. 
79),  and  Arabia  in  another  (Buivkhanit,  i.  66). 
We  need  not  a.vame  that  the  ashes  were  worked  up 
ill  the  foim  familiar  to  us;  for  no  such  article  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  186),  The 
uses  of  sonp  among  the  Hebrews  were  twofold: — 
( 1)  for  cleansing  either  the  person  (Jer,  ii.  22 ;  Job 
ii.  .HO,  where  (or  "  never  so  clean,"  read  "  with 
alkali ")  or  the  clothes ;  (2)  for  purifying  metals 
( Is.  i.  25,  where  for  "  purely,"  read  "  as  through 
alkali").  Hitsig  suggests  tiiat  hoiith  should  be 
substituted  lor  htgiitK^  "covenant,"  in  Ex.  u,  37, 
and  Mai.  iii.  1.  [W.  L.  B.] 

80'CHO  (bib :  ^mxi» :  Socho),  1  Chr.  n.  18. 
Probably  the  town  of  Socoh  in  Jmlah,  though 
which  of  the  two  cannot  be  asoei  tniiied.  It  appears 
from  its  mention  in  this  list,  that  it  was  coloniztd 
bv  a  man  or  a  pJaoa  named  Heber.  The  Targuoi 
piaving  on  the  passage  ai\«  the  custom  of  Hebrew 
writers,  interprets  it  as  referring  to  Moses,  and  take* 
the  names  Jered,  Soco,  Jekuthiel,  aa  titles  ol  him. 
He  was  "  the  Knbba  of  Soco,  because  he  sbeittr«4 
nSO)  the  house  of  Isiael  with  his  rirt»^. '    [g.| 
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80CH0H  (nib:  VVL-x.  ioxKi:  Soccho). 
Another  I'l  ni  of  the  imiiie  wliidi  is  nii>ie  cf>rit.ftly 
pveix  in  tie  A.  V.  as  SoCOH,  but  wliirh  a|i|)eai's 
tiieiieii)  undo-  no  le.ss  than  six  t'omis.  The  ])re>ent 
on*  jceuis  in  the  list  of"  King  Solomon's  conimis- 
nmat  disti'i)  ts  (1  K.  iv.  lOj,  aii<l  is  therefore  pro- 
bably, though  not  ctitaiuly,  the  town  in  the  bhe- 
I'elah,  that  being  the  great  coni-growing  iiittrict  of 
the  countiy.    [Socoii,  1.] 

80'COH  (nb^b).  The  name  of  two  towns  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  {'Sacex^ ;  Alex.  'Xwxd  '■  Soccho).  In  the 
dbitrict  of  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  35).  It  is  a 
member  of  tlie  siune  group  witli  Jarmuth,  Azekah, 
Shaaraim,  &c.  The  same  relative  situation  is  im- 
plied in  the  other  passiisjes  in  which  the  place 
(under  slight  variations  of  tbrm)  is  mentioned.  At 
Kplies-dammim,  between  Socoh  and  Azekah  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1),  the  Philistines  took  up  their  position  for 
the  memorable  engagement  in  which  their  champion 
was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the  road 
to  Shiuiniim  (ver.  54).  Socho,  Adullam,  Azekah, 
were  among  the  cities  in  Judah  which  Rehoboam 
fortided  after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes 
(•^  Chr.  xi.  7),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  others  of 
the  original  list  as  being  taken  by  the  Philistines  in 
the  reign  of  Aliaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

In  the  time  of  Kusebius  and  Jeiome  (Onomast. 
"  Soccho  ")  it  bore  the  name  of  Soa;hoth,  and  lay 
between  8  and  9  Homan  miles  fiom  Eleutheropolis, 
on  the  road  to  Jeiusalem.  Paula  passed  through  it 
on  her  road  from  Bethlehem  (?;  to  Egypt  (Jerome, 
Ep.  Faulae,  §14).  As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
in  this  locality,  there  were  then  two  villages,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  {Onomast.).  Dr.  Robinson's 
iilentilication  of  Socoh  with  esh-Shuvceikeh^  in  the 
western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  is  veiy 
probable  [B.  It.  ii.  'Jl).  It  lies  about  1  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  track  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Jerusalem, 
between  7  and  8  English  miles  from  the  former. 
To  the  north  of  it  within  a  couple  of  miles  is  Yar- 
muA,  the  ancient  Jarmuth.  Damun,  perhaps  Ephes- 
dammim,  is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east, 
and  although  Azekah  and  Shaaiaim  have  not  b*-en 
identified,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  weie  in  this 
neighbourhood.  To  complete  the  catalogue,  the 
.\iins — which  must  be  those  of  the  upj>er  one  of 
Kusebius's  two  villages — stand  on  the  southeiu  slope 
of  the  W'ldij  es-Sumt,  which  with  great  probability 
is  the  Vidley  of  Elah,  the  scene  of  Goliath's  death. 
(See  Tobler,'  'dtte  Wanderung,  122.) 

No  traveller  appeals  to  have  actually  visited  the 
spot,  but  one  of  the  few  who  have  approarhed  it 
describes  it  as  "  nearly  half  a  mile  above  the  bed  of 
the  Wady,  a  kind  of  natural  teii-ace  coveied  with 
green  fields  'in  spring), and  dotted  with  gray  ruins" 
(Poller,  HanJbk.  249  a). 

Ki-om  this  village  probably  came  "  Antigonus  of 
Soco,"  who  lived  about  the  conmiencement  of  the 
Sri  century  B.C.  He  was  remarkable  for  being 
th?  eai'lieit  Jew  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
Greek  name;  for  being  the  disciple  of  the  great 
Simon,  suniamed  the  JuBt,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
piwident  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  for  being  the  master  of 
Sadok  ■'.he  reputed  founder  of  the  Sadducees ;  but 
most  ti  uly  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the  fbllow- 

"  The  text  of  the  Vat  MS.  is  so  corrupt  as  to  prevent 
tay  name  being  recognized. 

>>  aUuvtikck  is  a  diminutive  of  SJioukeh,  m  Mureikhy 
\f  MiakiMh,  ti.z. 

'  lUc  Kiri  to  this  passage  readf  \2^\l'  '•  *•  Soco 
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irg  Kiying  which  is  given  in  the  Mishna  (FttHt 
Aboth,  i.  3)  as  tlie  substance  of  his  teaching,  "  IW 
not  ye  like  seivants  who  sen-e  theii  loixl  tli.it  th«!7 
may  i-eceive  a  rewai-d.  But  be  yc  like  servants 
who  serve  their  loi-d  without  hope  of  roce'«ing  8 
reward,  but  in  the  fear  of  Heaven." 

Socoh  aj)jieais  to  be  mentioned,  under  the  name 
of  Sochus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  though 
its  distance  fi-om  Jerusalem  as  there  given,  it  not 
Bufficient  for  the  identification  proposed  above  (Ice- 
land, Pal.  1019). 

2.  (2texi;  Alex.S«x«^=  Soccho).  Alsoatownof 
Judah,  but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh,  x  v.  48.)*  Il 
is  one  ofthe  first  gi'oup, and  is  named  in  company  with 
Anab,  Jattir,  Eshtemoh,  and  othei-s.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Robinson  (^.  R,  i.  494)  iu  theVTud//- 
e/- AVuz/W,  about  lOmilesS.W. of  Hebron;  bearing.like 
the  other  Socoh,  the  name  oi esh  Shuwcikeh,  and  with 
Anab,  Semoa,  'Attir,  within  easy  distance  of  it.  [G.] 
SO'Dl  (niD :  2ou5r :  Sodiy  The  fether  of 
Gaddiel,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
(Num.  xiii.  lu). 

SOD'OM  (Dhp,*  •'.  e.  Scd6m:  [ri]  2<J5o^io; 
Joseph,  ri  irdKis  'XoSofxiTwv :  Sodoma.  Jerom* 
vacillates  between  singular  and  pluial,  noun  and 
adjective.  He  employs  all  the  following  fonns, 
Sodomam,  in  Sodomis,  Sodomorum,  Sodomae,  So- 
dmnitae).  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syria, 
whose  name  is  now  a  synonym  for  the  most  dis- 
gusting and  oppiobrious  of  vices.  It  is  commonly 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gomorrah,  but  also 
with  Admah  and  Zeboim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen. 
xiv.)  with  Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom  was  evidently  the 
chief  town  in  the  settlement.  Its  king  takes  the 
lead  and  the  city  is  always  named  first  in  the  list, 
iuid  appears  to  be  the  most  important.  The  four 
are  first  named  in  the  ethnological  records  of  Gen. 
X.  19,  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanites:  "The  border 
of  the  Canaanite  was  from  Zidon  towards  Gerar  unto 
Azzah:  towards  Sedom  and  Amorah  and  Admali 
and  Tseboim  unto  Lasha."  The  meaning  of  which 
a])peais  to  be  tbit  the  district  iu  the  hmids  of  the 
CanaiUiites  formed  a  kind  of  triangle — the  apex  at 
Zidon,  the  south-west  extremity  at  Gaza,  the  south- 
eastern at  Lasha.  Lasha,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
pissing,  seems  most  probably  located  on  the  Wudy 
Zurka  Main,  which  enters  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  about  nine  miles  from  its  northern  end. 

The  next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
xiii.  10-13)  gives  more  certain  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  city.  Abiam  and  Lot  are  standing 
together  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking,  as 
any  spectator  fiom  that  spot  may  still  do,  a  survey 
of  the  land  around  and  below  them.  Eastward  of 
them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet,  lay  the  "  circlt 
of  Jordan."  It  was  iu  all  its  verdant  glory,  that 
glory  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
which  is  so  stran^'ely  and  inesistibly  attractive  to  a 
spectator  fiom  any  of  the  heights  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethel — watered  by  the  copious  supplies 
of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the  Ain  Sultan,  the  Ain  Duk, 
and  the  other  springs  which  gush  out  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  These  abundant  waters  even 
now  support  a  mass  of  verdure  before  they  are  lost 
in  the  light,  loamy  soil  of  the  region.  But  at  the 
time  when  Abram  and  Lot  beheld  them,  they  were 


<>  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  name  bad  not  alM 
the  form  ^D^p•  Scd6mah,  which  appears  in  Gen.  x.  19 
The  suffix  may  In  this  case  be  only  the  p  of  motion,  Imi 
the  forms  adopted  by  L.XX.  and  Vulg.  favour  the  belld 
that  it  may  be  port  of  the  name. 
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hosbtUHk-d  AB'l  Jiivctfrl  by  inifintion,  nHcr  the  man- 
ner of  Egypt,  till  the  whole  circle  wiis  one  grejit  oasis 
-— '  a  pinien  of  Jehoviih  "  (ver.  10  i.     In  the  midst 
•f  the  purden  the  lour  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomonah, 
Adtriah,  aud  Zeboim  appear  to  have  bet-n  situated.- 
To  these  cities  Lot  descenJeil,  and  refciiiiin^  his  nomad 
hnbitii  amoin:>t  the  more  civiliseil  mannei-s  of  the 
Cauaanite  settli-ment  "  p'tched  his  tent"  by*  the 
chk;f  of  the  four.    At  a  later  period  he  seems  to  have 
been  living  within  the  walls  of  Sodom.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  how  absolutely  the  cities  are  identi- 
fied with  the  district.     In  the  subsequent  account  of 
their desti-uction  (Gen.  xii.),  the  topographical  teniis 
ai-e  employed  with  all  the  precision  which  is  chai-ac- 
ten'stic  of  such  early  times.     "  The  Ciccdr,"  the 
"  land  of  the  Ciccdr,"  "  CiccAr  of  Jordan,"  incurs 
•pun  and  again  both  m  chap.  xiii.  and  xjz.,and 
"  the  cities  of  the  Ciccdr  "  is  the  almost  technical 
desiiniation  of  the  towns  whi"h  were  destroyed  in 
the  catastrtiphe  reLited  in  the  latter  chapter.     The 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  conclusive  aa  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  distiict,  for  the  Jordan  ceases  where  it 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  and  can  have  no  existence  south 
of  that  point.    But,  in  addition,  there  is  the  mention 
of  the  eastward  dii-ection  from  Bethel,  and  the  fact 
of  the  perfert  manner  in  which  the  distinct  north  of 
the  I^ike  can  be  seen  from  the  centi-al  highlands  of 
the  country  on  which  .\bram  and  Lot  were  standing. 
And  there  is  still   farther  coiToboi-ation  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3,  where  "  the  Ciccdr  "  is  directly  connected 
with  Jericho  and  Zoar,  coupled  with  the  statement 
of  (>en.  X.  already  quoted,  which  appeai-s  to  place 
Zair  to  the  north  of  Lasha.     It  may  be  well  to 
remark  here,  with  reference  to  what  will  be  named 
further  on,  that  the  southei-n  half  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  invisible  from  this  point ;  not  merely  too  distant, 
but  shut  out  by  intervening  heights. 

We  have  seen  what  evidence  the  eailiest  records 
afford  of  the  situation  of  the  five  cities.  Let  us 
now  see  what  they  say  of  the  nature  of  that  cata- 
strophe by  which  they  are  related  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. It  is  described  in  Gen.  xix.  as  a  shower 
af  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah,  from  the  skies — 
••The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Gomomih, 
brimstone  and  fire  t'rom  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  ; 
and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which 
grew  upon  the  ground"  ..."  and  lo!  the  smoke 
of  the  laud  ww.t  up  like  the  smoke  of  a  funiace." 
"  It  rained  tire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  "  (Luke 
x^ii.  29).  However  we  may  intei-pret  the  woixls 
sf  the  earliest  narrative  one  thing  is  ceitain,  that 
th<-  lake  was  not  one  of  the  agents  in  the  cata- 
strophe. Further,  two  words  are  used  in  Gen.  xix. 
to  deecribe  wliat  happened  : — fl'nU'n,  to  throw 
Jbvn,  to  destroy  (vers.  13, 14),  and  TjDn,  to  over- 
turn (21,  25,  29).  In  neither  of  these  is  the  pre- 
sence of  water — the  submergence  of  the  cities  or  of 
the  district  in  which  they  stood^-either  mentioned, 
or  implied.  Nor  is  it  implied  in  any  of  the  later 
passagjb  in  which  the  destmction  of  the  cities  is 
referred  to  throughout  the  Scriptures.  Quit«  the 
vontrary.    Thoee  panages  always  speak  of  the  dls- 
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trict  on  which  the  cities  once  stood,  not  as  6ul»- 
merged,  but,  as  still  risible,  though  desolate  and  unin* 
habitable.  "  Brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning .  .  . 
not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  there- 
in "  (Dent.  xxix.  22).  •♦Never  to  be  inhabited, 
nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation  ;  where 
neither  .\rab  should  pitch  tent  nor  shepheid  make 
fold"  (Is.  xiii.  19).  •' No  man  abiding  there,  nor 
son  of  man  dwelling  in  it"  (Jer.  xlix.  18;  1.  40). 
"  A  fiTiitful  land  tunied  into  saltness  "  (Ps,  crii.  34). 
"Overthrown  and  bunit"  (Amos  iv.  11).  "The 
breeding  of  nettles,  and  saltpits,  and  a  pei-petual  de- 
solation "  (Zeph.  ii.  9).  "  A  waste  land  that  smoketh, 
and  plants  bearing  fruit  which  never  cometh  to  ripe- 
ness "  (Wisd.  ix.  7).  •'  Land  lying  in  clods  of  pitch 
and  heaps  of  ashes "  (2  Esdr.  ii.  9).  "  The  dtie* 
turned  into  ashes "  (2  Pet.  ii.  6,  where  their  de- 
struction by  fire  is  contiusted  with  the  Deluge). 

In  agreement  with  this  is  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephus  {B.  J.  'iv.  8,  §4).  After  describing  the 
lake,  he  proceeds : — "  Adjoining  it  b  Sodomitis, 
once  a  blessed  region  abounding  in  produce  and  in 
cities,  but  now  entirely  buiiit  up.  They  say  that 
it  was  desti'oyed  by  lightning  for  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitints.  And  even  to  this  day  the  relics  of  the 
Divine  fire,  and  the  traces  of  five  cities  are  to  be 
seen  there,  and  moreover  the  ashea  reappear  even  in 
the  fruit."  In  another  passage  {B.  J.  v.  13,  §6) 
he  alludes  incidentally  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
contrasting  it,  like  St.  Peter,  with  a  destniction  by 
water.  By  comparing  these  passages  with  Ant. 
i.  9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  believed  the  vale  oi 
Siddim  to  have  beei  submerged,  and  to  have  been  a 
distinct  district  from  that  of  Sodom  in  which  the 
cities  stood,  which  latter  was  still  to  be  seen. 

With  this  agree  the  accounts  of  heathen  writers, 
as  Strabo  and  Tacitus ;  who,  however  vague  their 
statements,  ai"e  evidently  under  the  belief  that  the 
distiict  was  not  under  water,  and  that  the  remmus 
of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen.* 

From  all  these  passages,  though  much  is  obscure, 
two  things  seem  clear. 

1 .  That  Sodom  and  the  rest  of  v!'e  dties  of  the 
plain  of  Jordan  stood  on  the  north  of  the  Dead  .Sea. 

2.  That  neither  the  cities  nor  the  district  were 
submerged  by  the  lake,  but  that  the  citiea  were 
overthrown  and  the  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  may 
still  be  seen  in  ita  desolate  condition. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  more  modern  views, 
we  discover  a  remarkable  variance  from  these  con- 
clusions. 

1.  The  opinion  long  cun-ent,  that  the  five  citi» 
were  submerged  in  the  lake,  and  that  their  reir.:uns 
— walls,  columns,  and  capitals — might  be  still  dis- 
cerned below  the  water,  hardly  needs  refutation 
at\er  the  distinct  statement  and  the  constant  impli- 
«itioii  of  Scripture.  Keland  (Pa/.  257)  showed 
more  than  two  centuries  iu;o  how  baseless  was  such 
n  hypothesis,  and  how  completely  it  is  contmdicted 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  narnitive.  It  h.is  since 
been  assaulted  with  gieat  energy  by  De  Saulcy, 
Professor  Stanley  (S.  jr  P.  289)  has  lent  liU  pow- 
erful aid  in  the  tame  direction,^  and  the  th«):-y, 
which  probably  arose  fi'om  a  confusion  between  tlia 


•  'ITis  word  Is  ny.  "  iC'  not  '■  toward^"  as  In  the  A.V. 
Losatto,  vicino  a;  LXX.  <ffin)Kwo«v  iv  Zotoftotf. 

'  JoM-phus  tegsrde<l  thb  passace  as  bis  main  state- 
■ent  of  the  event.    See  Ant.  1.  1 1,  }4. 

•  Tbesr  piikMges  are  givea  at  teogtb  bj  Us  Saulcjr 
iiVitrr.  1.  US). 

*>  **  'rh<>  onljr  expression  which  aeeiiu  to  Imply  that  the 
i*.*c  ui  tbd  Uad  tioa  waa  wllhln  hUturtcal  Uioea,  H  U«» 


onnteii>«d  In  Oen.  xir.  3—'  the  vale  of  SiiMlm.  wliich  la 
the  Salt  Sea.'  But  this  phrase  may  merely  meiui  thai 
the  region  In  question  bore  both  lumes;  as  In  the  similar 
expreaions  (Tcrses  T  and  lT)-'Kn  Misbpat,  which  Is 
KaUesh  ;'  <  Sbaveh,  wbkh  is  the  King's  Dale.'  It  shoull 
however,  be  otserved  that  the  word  '  Emek,'  trauslataa 
'  vale,'  Is  usually  employed  toe  a  long  broad  valley,  svca 
a«  In  thia  oonnectton  would  naturally  mean  the  whole 
Wngih  of  the  Dead  Sea."    (Stanley,  S.  «  T.  SW  BDia,> . 
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Vale  of  Siddim  and  the  pUiii  of  the  Joixlan,  will 
diKibtl^s  ncrcr  apiiii  lie  lisicned  to.     But 

'2.  A  moi*  wrioiis<lcpaitui-e  from  the  terms  of  the 
Mideut  history  is  exhibited  iu  the  prevalent  opinion 
llut  tlie  citiei  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lake. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Josophus 
aiid  Jerome  (to  judge  by  their  statements  on  the 
fubject  of  Zoai-).  It  seems  to  have  been  univei-sally 
held  by  the  mediaeval  histonans  and  pilgiims,  and 
it  is  adopted  by  modern  topographers,  pobably 
without  exception.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
able  and  careful  of  modem  ti-avellere.  Dr.  Kohinson, 
**  The  cities  which  were  destroyed  must  be-vt  been 
situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  lake  as  it  then 
existed"  (B,  R.  ii.  188).  This  is  also  the  belief 
of  M.  l)c  Saulcy,  except  with  regaixi  to  Gomon-.ih; 
and,  iu  tact,  is  generally  accefted.  There  are  several 
grounds  for  this  belief;  but  the  main  point  on 
which  Dr.  Hobioaon  rests  his  ai'gument  is  the  situa- 
tion of  Zoar. 

{a.)  "  Lot,"  says  he,  in  continuing  the  passage 
just  quoted,  "  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to 
S)doni ;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  pi^esent  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Wad;/  Kerah,  where  it  o|)ens  upon  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula.  The  fertile  plain,  therefore, 
which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where  Sodom  was 
situated  ...  lay  also  south  of  the  hka  *  as  thou 
coniest  unto  Zoar'"  {B.R.  ibid.). 

Zoar  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  "  the  key 
of  Moab."  It  is  cei-tainly  the  key  of  the  position 
which  we  are  now  examining.  Its  situation  is  more 
pi-operly  investigated  under  its  own  head.  [ZoAR.] 
It  will  there  be  shewn  that  grounds  exist  for  believing 
that  the  Zoar  of  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  the  Crusadere, 
wiiich  probably  lay  where  Dr.  Kobinson  places  it, 
vvius  not  the  Zoar  of  Lot.  On  such  a  point,  how- 
ever, where  the  evidence  is  so  fragmentary  and  so 
oliscure,  it  is  imiwssible  to  speak  otherwise  than 
with  extreme  diffidence. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  statement  of  Gen.  xix.  haixlly  suppoi-ts 
the  inference  relative  to  the  position  of  these  two 
jtlaces,  which  is  attempted  to  be  extolled  from  it. 
For,  assuming  that  Sodom  was  where  all  topo- 
graphei's  seem  to  concur  in  placing  it,  at  the  s<ilt 
ridge  of  Usdum,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance 
between  that  spot  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Kcrak,  where  Dr.  liobinson  proposes  to  place  2Coar, 
a  distance  which,  according  to  the  narrative,  was 
travei-sed  by  Lot  and  his  j>arty  in  the  short  twi- 
light of  au  Eastern  morning  (ver.  15  and  23),  is 
no  leas  than  16  miles.' 

Without  questioning  that  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
xix.  is  strictly  historicjil  throughout,  we  are  not  at 
present  in  possa<i3ion  of  sufficient  knowletlge  of  the 
topography  and  of  the  names  attached  to  the  sites  of 
this  remarkable  rt^ion,  to  enable  any  profitable  con- 
clusions to  be  airived  at  on  this  and  the  other  kindred 
questions  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  five 
cities. 

^i.)  Another  consideration  in  favour  of  placing 
the  cities  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is 
the   existence  of  similar  names  in  that  dii^ection. 


*  M.  I)e  Sanlcy  has  not  overlooked  this  consideration 
(.VonatiBe,  1.  442).  His  own  proposal  to  place  Zoar  at 
JSuueirah  is  however  Inadmissible,  for  reasons  stated 
under  the  head  of  Zoar.  If  i'sdam  be  Sodom,  then  the 
Hie  which  has  most  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  site  of 
Zoar  lb  the  Tell  uvi-Zogkiu.  which  stands  between  t  je 
Uiriti  end  of  Kh/jshm  I'tdum  and  the  Lake.  But  Zo&r, 
the  cralie  of  Moab  and  Ammos,  ir.usi  borciy  hive  been 
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Thus,  th<  name  Uadnin,  attached  to  the  remark 
able  ridge  of  salt  which  lies  at  the  south-western 
comer  of  the  lake,  is  usually  acoept«i  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sodom  (Itobinson,  Van  de  Velde,  l)e 
Saulcy,  &c.  &c.).     But  there  is  a  oontklerable  dif- 

*  t 
fcrence  between  the  two  words  D'ID  and  ^cVrvt^^ 
and  at  any  rate  the  point  deserves  furtlicr  inveiti* 
gation.  The  name  'Amrah  {ty^\  which  ia  at- 
tached to  a  valley  among  the  mountains  south  ol 
Masada  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  99,  and  Map),  is  an 
almost  exact  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  of  Gomorrha  * 
('Amorah).     The  name  Drda  (^.i),  and  mu^h 

more  strongly  that  oi  Zocjhal  (  Vc**.)*  "^^^  Zoar. 

(c.)  A  third  argument,  and  pei'h-ips  the  weightiest 
of  the  three,  is  the  existence  of  the  salt  mountain 
at  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  its  tendency  to  split 
off  in  columnar  masses,  presenting  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  the  human  form.  But  with  reference  to 
this  it  may  be  remai'ked  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  salt  does  not  exist  at  other  spots  round 
the  lake.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  under  the  he;id  of 
Zoar,  Thietmar  (a.D.  1217)  states  that  he  saw  the 
pillar  of  Lot's  wife  on  the  east  of  Jordan  at  about 
a  mile  from  the  ordinary  ford :  and  wherever  such 
salt  exists,  since  it  doubtless  belongs  to  the  same 
formation  as  the  Khaslan  Usdum,  it  will  possess  the 
habit  of  splitting  into  the  same  shapes  as  that  does. 

It  thus  a])pears  that  on  the  situation  of  Sodom 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  at  present  be  come 
to.  On  the  one  hand  the  nanntive  of  Genesis 
seems  to  state  positively  that  it  lay  at  the  nort/iem 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  long- 
continued  tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots 
seem  to  pronounce  with  almost  equal  positivenest 
thiit  it  was  at  its  southern  end.  How  the  geo- 
logical argument  may  affect  either  side  of  the 
proposition  cannot  be  decided  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  city  and 
the  distinct  of  Sodom  we  can  hardly  hope  ever  to 
form  a  satis&ctory  conception.  Some  catastrophe 
there  imaoubtedly  was.  Not  only  does  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xix.  expressly  state  that  the  cities  were  mi- 
raculously destroyed,  but  all  the  references  to  the 
event  iu  subsequent  writei-s  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact.  But 
what  secondary  agencies,  besides  fire,  were  employed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  pimishment  cannot  be 
safely  determined  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  exact 
scientific  description  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
groimd  round  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  when  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  competent 
observers,  something  may  be  discovered  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  narrative.  Until  then,  it  is 
useless,  however  tempting,  to  speculate.  But  even 
this  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  for ;  because,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  there  is  no  wan-ant  for  imagining 
that  the  catastrophe  was  a  geological  one,  and  in  any 
other  case  all  traces  of  action  must  at  this  distance 
of  time  have  vanished. 

on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake. 

'  'J"he  G  here  Is  employed  by  the  Greeks  for  the  dlffi* 
cult  guttural  ain  of  the  Hebrews,  which  they  went 
unable  to  pronounce  (comp.  Gothaliah  fur  Atbaliah,  &c). 
This,  however,  would  not  be  the  case  in  Arabic  whew 
the  ain  Is  very  common,  and  therefore  De  Saulcjrs  idect^ 
ticatlon  of  Guumran  with  Gomorrah  falli-  to  the  grojiul 
m  iiS,  at  U»>t;  as  ct>iuolug>-  u  concuiMd. 
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It  iras  formerly  suppose.!  that  the  orciihrow  of 
3odotn  WM  cniKkKl  by  the  convulsion  which  foniitit 
the  l>en<l  fw«.  This  theory  i*  »t«ted  by  1>«hi  Milmaii 
Ml  bis  History  of  the  Jews  (i.  15,  Itt)  with  preat 
spirit  and  clearness."  "  The  valley  of  the  Jonian, 
in  which  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adma, 
auJ  Tseboim  were  situated,  yna  rich  and  highly 
cuJtiVKt'Hl.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  river  then 
ik>wed  in  a  deep  and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a 
retrular  descent,  and  discharge*!  itself  into  the  eastem 
^ulf  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Tlie  cities  stooil  on  a  soil 
broken  aihl  undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and 
sulphur.  These  iiiHjimmable  substances,  set  on 
fire  by  lightning,  caused  a  tremendous  convulsion  ; 
tlte  water-courses,  both  the  river  and  the  canals  by 
which  the  land  was  extensively  imgated,  bui-st 
t'l'-.r  Uuiks;  the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were 
|ierliaps  built  from  the  combustible  materials  of  the 
Miil,  were  ei'tiiely  swallowed  up  by  the  fieiy  inun- 
dation ;  and  the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  com- 
pni-eil  to  Paradise,  and  to  the  well-watered  corn- 
fields of  the  Nile,  became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake." 
Itut  nothing  was  then  known  of  tlie  lake,  and  the 
nvent  discovery  of  the  extraordin-iry  depi-ession  of 
rts  surface  below  the  ocean  level,  and  its  no  less 
extraoi-dinary  depth,  ht*  rendered  it  impossible 
any  longer  to  hold  such  a  thec'y.  The  changes 
which  occuiTed  when  the  limestone  strata  of  Syria 
were  split  by  that  vask  fissure  which  forms  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  the  baain  of  the  Salt  Lake,  must 
not  only  have  taken  place  at  a  time  long  anterior 
to  the  period  of  Abraham,  but  must  have  been  of 
such  a  nature  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to  desti-oy  all 
animal  life  fai-  and  near  (Dr.  Bui:it,  in  Trans,  of 
Bombay  Geogr.  Soc.  xii.  p.  xvi.). 

Since  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  rendered 
the  old  theorj*  untenable,  a  new  one  has  been 
bitMched  by  Dr.  Robinson.  He  admits  that  "  a 
bike  roust  have  existed  where  the  Dead  Sea  now  lies, 
into  which  the  Joixlan  poured  its  waters  long  before 
the  ('atastroj)he  of  Sodom.  The  great  depression  of 
tho  whole  broad  Jonian  valley  and  of  the  northern 
l<u-t  of  the  Arabah,  the  direction  of  its  lateral 
valleys,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high  western 
distnct  towaitls  the  north,  all  go  to  show  that  the 
configuration  of  tiiis  region  in  its  main  features 
is  coevai  with  the  pi°eseiit  condition  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  genei'al,  and  not  the  effect  of  any 

local   catastrophe  at  a  subsequent    perio<l In 

vi.'w  of  the  fact  of  the  neceasaiy  existence  of  a 
lake  liefoie  the  cata.itiophe  of  Sodom;  the  well- 
watered  plain  toward  the  south,  in  which  were 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  not  far 
oti'  the  sources  of  bitumen  ;  as  also  the  peculiar 
<liaracter  of  this  part  of  tlie  lake,  where  alone  as- 
ph^ltum  at  the  present  day  makes  its  api-earance— 
I  Siiy,  \n  view  of  all  these  facts,  there  is  but  a  step 
to  tne  obrious  hypothesis,  that  the  fertile  plain  is 
now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay  lying 
wnith  of  tht  pf-ninsula;  and  tiiat,  by  soma  convul- 
sion vT  catastrophe  of  nature  connected  with  the 
mirnculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  tl>e  waters  to 
overflow  and  cover  |iei-manently  a  larger  tract  than 
formerly  "  (B.  li.  ii.  188,  9,. 

To  this  very  ingenious  theory  two  objections  may 

■  TWs  canmit  be  said  of  thr  arcoant  flren  by  Fuller 
tn  hto  i-ugah-righl  ../  Valatitit  (Bk.  %  ch.  13).  whlcti 
iwnM  to  coni»>ine  every  piwlble  mlsUke  wttb  an  amoan; 
■A  had  Uixe  and  ansoemly  drnllrry  quite  aMaoishlng  cran 
«i  ^aUar. 
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be  taken.  ( 1 .)  Th.'  "  plain  of  tho  Jordan,"  In  which 
the  cities  stood  (as  hits  been  stated )  can  hardly  have 
been  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lake ;  nnd  (2.)  The 
geological  poition  of  the  theory  does  not  appear  to 
agree  with  the  facts.  The  whole  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  including  the  plain  which  bonlers  it  on 
the  south,  has  every  appearance  not  of  having  beeu 
lowered  since  the  foimation  of  the  valley,  but  o< 
undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  tilling  up.  This 
region  is  in  fact  the  delta  of  the  very  large,  though 
iiTeguLir,  streams  which  drain  the  highlands  on  its 
east,  west,  an<!  south,  and  have  drained  them  ever 
since  the  valley  was  a  valley.  No  report  by  any  ob- 
server at  ail  competent  to  i-ead  the  geological  features 
of  the  district  will  be  found  to  gpve  coiinten.ince 
to  the  notion  th;it  any  disturbance  has  taken  place 
within  the  historical  period,  or  that  anything  oc- 
curred there  since  the  country  assumed  its  present 
general  conformation  beyond  the  quiet,  gradual 
change  due  to  the  regular  operation  of  the  ordinary 
agents  of  natui-e,  which  is  slowly  tilling  up  the 
cha-sm  of  the  valley  and  the  lake  with  the  washings 
brought  down  by  the  toiTents  fn>m  the  highlands 
on  all  sides.  The  volcanic  appearances  and  marks 
of  fire,  so  often  mentioned,  are,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  trustworthy  means  of  judging,  entirely  illusory, 
and  due  to  ordinary,  natural,  causes. 

But  in  fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  neither 
states  nor  implies  that  any  convulsion  of  the  earth 
occuiTed.  The  word  /laphac,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"overthrow,"  is  the  only  expression  which  sug- 
gests such  a  thing.  Considering  the  character  of 
the  whole  possage,  it  may  be  int'ened  with  almost 
absolute  ceitainty  that,  had  an  earthquake  or  con- 
vulsion of  a  geological  nature  been  a  main  agent 
in  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  have  been 
far  more  clearly  reflected  in  the  narrative  than  it 
is.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  forcible 
language  and  the  crowded  images  of  Amos  and  the 
Psalmist  in  reference  to  such  a  visitation.  If  it  were 
possible  to  speculate  on  materials  at  once  so  slender 
and  so  obscure  as  are  furnished  by  that  narrative,  it 
would  be  more  c*>nsistent  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
agent  in  the  ignition  and  destruction  of  the  cities 
had  been  of  the  nature  of  a  tremendous  thundeivtoixn 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  meteoric  stones." 

The  name  Scdom  has  been  interpieteil  to  mean 
"  burning"  (Gesenius.  T/ies."  9;59ii),  This  is  pos- 
sible, though  it  is  not  at  all  (Vilain,  since  Gescuius 
himself  hesitates  between  that  interpretation  and 
one  which  identifies  it  with  a  similar  Hebrew  woixi 
meaning  ♦'  vineyard,"  and  KUrst  {Handwb.  ii.  72), 
with  equal  if  not  greater  plausibility,  connects  it 
with  a  root  meaning  to  enclose  or  fortify.  Simonis 
again  {Otwmcut.  363)  renders  it  "  abundance  of 
dew,  or  water,"  Hiller  {^Onomaat.  176)  "fruitful 
liu)d,"  and  Chytraeus  "  mystery."  In  fin-t,  like 
most  archaic  names,  it  may,  by  a  little  inge- 
nuity, be  made  to  mean  almost  anything.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  (5.  and  P.  289)  notices  the  fii-st 
of  these  interpretations,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  "  Phlegraean  tields"  in  theCampagna  at  Komc, 
says  that  "  the  name,  if  not  derived  from  the  kulx 
re«)iient  catastrophe,  shows  that  the  marks  of  fire 
hiui  ali«ady  pas^  over  the  doomed  vallry."  Appa- 
rent "  nuu-ks  of  firt"  thare  aiv  all  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dead  Sea.    They  have  mitleii  mt«nT 

•  This  Is  tJ>e  ac(t>u=r  of  the  Koran  (xl.  M):--Mr« 
tumnl  tbow  cili<>s  upside  down  and  we  ralnod  r.pi>n  thau 
stonM  of  baked  olay." 

•  T.kliis  0*10  ^  nO'TC*.  and  that  as  ■=  nCX*. 
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trarellcrs  into  believintj  them  to  be  \he  tokens  of 
OOEiHagration  and  volciiiiic  nction;  and  in  thn  nmiw 
manner  it  i»  quite  possible  that  they  originated  the 
name  Sedim,  for  they  undoubtedly  abounded  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  long  bi'l'ore  even  Sodom  was 
founded.  But  there  is  no  wantint  for  treating  those 
appearances  as  the  tokens  of  actual  (onHagration  or 
volcanic  action.  They  are  pro<luced  \>j  the  gindual 
and  ordinary  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  rocks. 
They  ai-e  familial'  to  geologists  in  many  other  places, 
and  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Palestine  where 
no  fire  has  ever  been  suspected. 

The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
held  up  as  a  warning  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  St.  I'eter  and  St. 
Jude  it  is  made  "  an  cnsaraple  to  those  that  after 
should  live  ungodly,"  and  to  those  "  denying  the 
only  Loi-d  God,  and  our  Ivord  Jesus  Christ "  f  2  Pet. 
II.  '3 ,  Jude,  4-7).  And  our  I>ord  Himself,  when 
d.-scribing  the  feaiful  punishment  that  will  befall 
those  that  i-eject  His  dis<-ipies,  says  that  "  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomori-ah  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  (Mai'k  vi.  11; 
comp.  Matt.  X.  15^. 

The  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodom — "  Severus 
."vxtoinorum  " — appeai-s  amongst  the  Arabian  pre- 
lates who  signed  tlie  acts  of  the  Hi'st  Council  of 
Nicaea.  Keland  remonstrates  against  the  idea  of 
the  Sodom  of  the  Bible  being  intended,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Zuzumaon  or  Zoraima, 
a  see  under  the  metropolitan  of  Bostra  {Pal.  1020). 
This  M.  De  Saulcy  {Nan:  i.  45-1-)  refuses  to  admit. 
He  explains  it  by  the  iact  that  many  sees  still  bear 
the  names  of  places  which  have  vanished,  and  exist 
onlv  in  name  and  memory,  such  as  Troy.  The 
Coptic  version  to  which  he  refers,  in  the  edition  of 
II.  Lenormant,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
point.  [G.] 

SOD'OMA  {i6Sona .  Sodoma).  Rom.  i.T.  29. 
In  this  place  alone  the  Authorized  Version  has  fol- 
lowed the  (ireek  and  Vulgate  form  of  the  well- 
known  name  Sodom,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article.  The  passage  is  a  quotation 
from  Is.  i.  9.  The  foim  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  occasionally  in  the  other  books  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1611  is  Sodome,  but  the  name  is  now 
universally  reduced  to  Sodom,  except  in  the  one 
jiassage  quoted  above.  [G.] 

SOD'OMITES  (Bni5;  D^CHp :  acortator, 
effcminatiis).  This  wori*  does  not  denote  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  Es<Ir.  vii.  3<)) 
nor  their  descendants;  but  ig employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  practised  as  a 
religious  rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
haTe  derived  their  lasting  infamy.  It  occurs  in 
Dent,  xxiii.  17  ;  1  K.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  46  ; 
2  K.  xxiii.  7  ;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (margin).  The 
Hebrew  word  Kadcsh  is  siiiii  to  be  derived  fi'om  a 
root  kadash,  which  (strange  as  it  mav  appear^ 
means  "  pure,"  and  thence  "  holy."  The  words 
sacer  in  Latin,  and  "  devoted "  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, have  also  a  double  meaning,  though  the 
siiboi-dinate  signification  is  not  so  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  principil  one  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 


•  In  1  K.  xsij.  38  the  word  zonoOi  is  rendered  "  armour." 
It  should  be  "  harlots  "— "  and  the  liarloU  washed  them- 
selves ihere  "  (early  in  the  morning,  as  was  their  custom, 
kdds  Procopius  cf  Gaza).  The  LXX.  have  rendered  this 
iOTi-octly. 
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kndexh.  **  This  dreadful  '  oonsecratijin,'  or  n.*\m 
despcnition,  was  spread  in  ditferent  ftrnis  o»« 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  PhiTgia,  Assyria,  Babyionia.  A»l> 
taroth,  the  (Jreek  .Astarte,  was  its  chief  object."  It 
ap{<ear8  also  to  have  been  established  at  Mcvcm 
where  it»  victims  were  called  Galli  (not  fion 
(iailia,  but  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Bithynia), 
Thei-e  is  an  instructive  note  on  the  subject  in  Je- 
rome's Cmnm.  on  Hos.  iv.  14. 

The  translatoi-s  of  the  Septuagint  with  that 
anxiety  to  soften  and  conceal  obnoxious  expressions, 
which  has  been  often  noticed  as  a  characteristic  oJ 
their  version, ■  have,  in  all  cases  but  oue,  avoided 
rendering  Kttdesh  by  its  ostensible  meaning.  In  the 
first  of  the  passages  cited  alwve  they  give  a  double 
translation,  iropvfiay  and  rt\iffK6n(voi  (initiate-l). 
In  the  second  ffvvS«rfio^  (a  conspiracy,  jieihaps 
reading  IB'p).  In  the  third  ras  reKerds  (.sacri- 
fices). In  the  fourth  the  \'at.  MS.  omits  it,  and  the 
Alex,  has  tov  ivSirjWay/jitvou.  In  the  tifth  t«» 
KaSriffiix :  and  in  the  sixth  virh  iyytKaiy. 

There  is  a  feminine  equivalent  to  Kadcsh,  viz. 
R'lidcshah.  This  is  found  in  (ien.  xxxviii.  21,  22  ; 
I)eiit.  xxiii.  17,  and  Hos.  iv.  14.  In  each  of  these 
cases  it  throws  a  new  light  on  the  passage  to  re- 
member that  these  women  were  (if  the  expre!>8ioi; 
may  be  allowed)  the  priestesses  of  a  religion,  not 
plying  for  hire,  or  merely  instruments  for  gratifying 
pissing  lust.  Such  ordinary  prostitutes  are  called 
by  the  name  zonah.^  The  "  strange  women  "  of 
Prov.  ii.  16,  &c.,  were  foreigners,  zaroth.       [G.] 

SODOMI'TISH  SEA,  THE  (Mare  Sodomi- 
ticum),  2  Ksiir.  v.  7;  meaning  the  I)c-id  Sea.  It  is 
the  only  iustuice  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  or  Apoci'ypha,  of  an  ap- 
proach to  the  inaccurate  modern  opinion  which 
connects  the  sjilt  lake  with  the  destruction  of  .Sodom. 
The  name  may,  however,  arise  here  simply  from 
Sodom  having  been  situated  near  the  lake.      [G.] 

SOL'OMON    (nbV.   Sliilomoh  :  S.oKuniiv, 

LXX. ;  2oXo/ii£o»',  N.  T.  and  .loseph. :  Salomo). 

I.  Name. — The  changes  of  pronunciation  are 
worth  noticing.  We  lose  something  of  the  dignity 
of  the  name  when  it  passes  from  the  measured 
statcliness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  anapaest  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  the  tribrach  of  our  common  speech.  Such 
changes  aie  perhaps  inevitable  wherever  a  name 
becomes  a  household  woid  in  successive  generations, 
just  as  that  of  Friedei-eich  (identical  in  meaning 
with  Solomon)  pisses  into  Frederick.  The  feminine 
fonn  of  the  word  (^aXti/xT))  retains  the  long  vowel 
in  the  N.T.  It  ap[)ears,  though  with  an  altered 
sound,  in  the  Arabic  Suletmaun, 

II.  Matei-ials. — (1).  The  comparative  scantiness 
of  historical  data  for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itjjclf 
significant.  While  that  of  David  occupies  1  Sam. 
xvi.-xxxi.,  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv.,  1  K.  i.  ii.,  1  Chr.  x.-xxix., 
that  of  Solomon  fills  only  the  eleven  chaptei-s  I  K. 
i.-xi.,  and  the  nine  2  Chr.  i-ix.  The  compilei-s 
of  those  books  felt,  as  by  a  true  inspiration,  that 
the  wanderings,  wars,  and  sufl'erings  of  David  were 
better  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages  than 
the  magnificence  of  his  son.^  They  manifestly  give 
extracts  only  from  larger  works  which  were  before 

fc  The  contrast  presented  by  the  Apocryphal  Uteraturo 
of  Jews,  Christians,  Mahometans,  abounding  in  pseudo- 
nymous works  and  legends  gathering  round  the  name  of 
Solomon  {ivfrd),  but  having  hardly  any  conssxion  with 
David,  is  at  once  strikuig  and  inblrucliv^ 


htm,  •'  The  bo,ik  r>f  the  Acts  of  Solomon"  (1  K.  xi. 
U);  "The  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  book 
of  Ahijah  tlie  Shilonite,  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  " 
i'2  I'hr.  IX.  29).  Those  which  they  do  give,  bear, 
with  what  for  the  historian  is  a  di>propoi-tionate 
fullness,  on  the  early  glories  of  his  reign,  and  speak 
but  little  (those  in  2  Chr.  not  at  all)  of  its  Liter 
»iiis  and  misfortunes,  and  we  are  consequently  un- 
file to  follow  the  ann:«ls  of  Solomon  step  by  step. 

(2).  Ewald,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  assign- 
in.:  different  portions  of  each  book  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
spiies  of  successive  editors,  s^oes  through  the  process 
here  with  much  ingenuity,  but  without  any  very 
^  itisfactory  result  {Geschicfite,  iii.  259-263).  A 
more  inteit*ting  inquiry  would  be,  to  which  of  the 
books  above  nanned  we  may  refer  the  sections  which 
the  compilem  have  put  together.  We  shall  pro- 
balily  not  be  far  wrong  in  thinking  of  Nathan,  far 
alviuio-d  in  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
I'nviJ's  chief  adviser  during  the  years  in  which  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  details  of  the  Temple  and  its 
ntnal,  himself  a  priest  (1  K,  iv.  5  in  /Feb.  comp. 
F.waid  iii.  116),  as  having  written  the  account  of  the 
acceseion  of  Solomon  and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
(I  K.  i.-viii.  66  ;  2  Chr.  i.-viii.  15).  The  prayer  of 
Solomon,  so  fully  reproduced,  and  so  obviously  pre- 
compossed,  may  have  been  written  under  his  guidauce. 
To  Ahijoh  the  Shilonite,  active  at  the  close  of  the 
reign,  alive  some  time  after  Jeroboam's  accession, 
r.'e  may  ascribe  the  short  record  of  the  siu  of  Solo- 
mon, tii'l  of  the  revolution  to  which  he  himself  had 
1.0  laigily  contributed  (1  K.  xi.).  From  the  Book 
of  the  Acta  of  Solomon  came  probably  the  miscel- 
laneous facts  as  to  the  commerce  and  splendour  of 
his  reign  (1  K.  ii.  10-x.  29). 

(3).  Iksides  the  direct  history  of  the  0.  T.  we 
may  find  some  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  in 
the  books  that  bear  his  name,  and  iu  the  Psalms 
which  are  refen^l,  on  good  grounds,  to  his  time, 
I's.  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  cxxvii.  Whatever  doubts  may 
liang  over  the  date  and  autliorship  of  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at  least  see  in  them 
the  reflection  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
reign.  If  we  accept  the  latest  da'e  which  recent 
aiticism  has  assigned  to  them,  they  elaborately 
work  up  materials  which  were  accessible  to  the 
writers,  and  are  not  accessible  to  as.  If  we  refer 
them  in  their  subsL-ince,  following  the  judgment  of 
the  most  advanced  Shemitic  scholars,  to  the  Solo- 
monic pfrioi  itself,  they  then  come  before  us  with 
all  th.'  t"n--hnes»  and  rividneas  of  contemporary  evi- 
■IwH  ..     i;.  ;■  ,11,  /fist,  dea  lanjue$  S^mit.  p.  131 ).« 

i  .  iitti'T  materials  are  but  veiy  scanty.  The 
hktoiy  of  Josepnus  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a 
loo>e  and  inaocunite  paraphiuse  of  the  O.  T.  naiTi^ 
tive.  Ill  him, and  in  the  more  erudite  among  early 
<'hristian  writers,  we  find  iome  ti-agments  of  older 
history  not  without  their  value,  extmcta  from 
avchives  alleged  to  exist  at  Tyre  in  the  first  century 
ol'  the  <.!hri!itian  era,  and  from  the  I'hoenician  lii»- 
t:*-iet<  of  Menaiuhr  and  l>ius  ( Joa  Ant.  viii.  2,  §6  ; 
5,  §3),  fixmi  Ku|M>lemiKt  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ktang.  Lx. 
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*  Tb«  weight  of  Kenan's  Jndinncnt  Is  however  dtnil- 
ottbcd  \ij  the  fact  that  be  bad  prcvlotMly  aMigned 
Kcck^lMtM  to  the  time  of  Alexander  thv  Ureat  (Cant. 
k$  Cant.f.  103). 

*  The  namtlvp  of  2  Sam.  xll.  leave*.  It  Is  tni'>,  a  different 
impraalon.  On  the  rtber  band  the  ord<T  of  the  names  In 
1  Cbr.  iii.  6,  Is  otbiTwiM  aiuuxtMinubie.  Josepbus  dta- 
UacUf  aUlefl  it  (Ant.  v.i.  14,  ^2.). 

*  Arcordlna  to  the  rM4-lv(i|  Infrpn-tatlon  of  Prov.  xxxi. 
t«  oi*  mother  also  cuntHbiited  uii  Ideal  name.  U'matf 


30),  from  Alexander  I'olyhistor,  Men;u«Jer,  anJ 
Laitus  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  21).  Writers  such  a» 
these  were  of  course  <nly  compilers  at  recond- 
hand,  but  they  probably  had  •cuess  to  some  earlier 
documents  which  have  now  perished. 

(5.)  The  legends  of  later  Oriental  literature  will 
claim  a  distinct  notice.  All  that  they  contribute 
to  history  is  the  help  they  give  us  in  realising  the 
impression  made  by  the  colossal  greatnesa  of  So  o 
mon,  as  in  earlier  and  later  times  by  that  of  Niro- 
rod  and  Alexander,  on  the  minds  of  men  of  many 
countries  and  through  many  ages. 

III.  Education.— {I ).  The  student  of  the  life 
of  Solomon  must  take  as  his  starting-point  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth.  He  was  the  child  of 
David's  old  age,  the  last-born  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr 
iii.  5)."*  His  mother  had  gained  over  David  a 
twofold  power  ;  first,  as  the  object  of  a  passionate, 
though  guilty  love  ;  and  next,  as  tlie  one  person  to 
whom,  in  his  repentance,  he  could  make  something 
like  restitution.  The  months  that  preceded  his 
biilh  were  for  the  conscience-stri\>ken  king  a  time, 
of  self-abasement.  The  birth  itself  of  the  child  who 
was  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten  must 
have  been  looked  for  as  a  pledge  of  pnixlon  and  a 
sign  of  hope.  The  feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his 
prophet-guide  expressed  themselves  in  the  namep 
with  which  they  welcomed  it.  The  yearnings  of 
the  "  man  of  war,"  who  "  had  shed  much  blixxl," 
for  a  time  of  peace — yearnings  which  had  shown 
themselves  before,  when  he  gave  to  his  third  son 
the  name  of  Ab-salom  (  =  father  of  peace),  now  led 
him  to  give  to  the  new-bora  infant  the  name  of 
Solomon  (ShSlomoh  =  the  peaceful  one).  Is'athan, 
with  a  marked  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
king's  own  name  (  =  the  darling,  the  beloved  one), 
takes  another  form  of  the  same  woixi,  and  joins  it, 
after  the  growing  custom  of  the  time,  with  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  David  had  been  the  darling  oi 
his  people.  Jedid-jah  (the  name  was  coined  (or 
the  purpose)  should  be  the  darling  of  the  Loi°d. 
(2  Sam.  xii.  24,  5.*  See  Jedidi.\u;  and  Hwald, 
iii.  215). 

(2).  The  influences  to  which  the  childhood  of 
Solomon  was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed 
largely  to  determine  the  character  of  his  alter 
yeai-s.  The  inquiiy,  what  was  the  education  which 
ended  in  such  wonderful  contrasts, — a  wisdom 
then,  and  perhaps  since,  unparalleled, — a  sensuality 
like  that  of  I^uis'  XV„  cannot  but  be  instructive. 
The  three  influences  which  must  have  entered  naost 
largely  into  that  eilucation  wei-e  those  of  his  fatlier, 
his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under  whose  chai-ge 
he  was  placed  from  hia  earlieat  infiuicy  (2  Sam 
xii.  25). 

(3).  The  fact  just  stated,  that  a  prophet-priest 
waa  made  the  special  inatructur,  indicares  the  king's 
earnest  wiah  that  this  child  at  least  should  be  pro- 
tected againat  the  evils  which,  then  and  aftervvaixis, 
showed  UMmselves  in  his  elder  sons,  and  be  worthy 
of  the  name  he  bore.  At  first,  ap)iarently,  there 
was  no  distinct  purpose  to  make  him  his  heir.    Ab> 

(b  to  Ood.  DeodatosX  the  dedicated  mm  (eonp.  RwaM, 
Poit.  MdL  It.  113).  On  thia  bypotbeala  tha  raprooi 
waa  drawn  forth  by  the  king's  Intemperanrc  uhI  !««. 
soalllj.  In  contrast  to  what  hi*  wivpn  wen.  »br  drawt 
the  picMire  o(  wbai  a  pattern  wife  ought  to  be(llL«da, 

t  Here  also  the  epithet  "  le  bten-alm^"  rpmlndt  iia,  nc 
lew  llian  JedldlrJ).  of  tbe  terrible  tmny  r,f  Ubltry  tf 
tboar  wbo  abase  i;ifta  and  fariMt  a  vocation. 
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Stlom  is  Rtill  the  kini;;'s  tnvoiirite  ton  (2  Saio.  ziif. 
87,  xviii.  33) — is  Imikol  on  by  the  jjeople  as  th<» 
destined  successor  (2  Sam.  xiv.  \[l,  xv.  1-ti).  The 
death  of  Abealom,  when  Solomon  wiis  about  ten  years 
old,  lefl  the  place  vacjiiit,  and  David,  pcssint;  over 
the  claims  of  all  his  eldtr  sons,  those  by  liathsheba 
included,  guided  by  the  influence  of  Nathan,  or 
by  his  own  discernment  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
which  weK  tokens  of  the  love  of  Jehovah,  pleilged 
his  word  in  secret  to  Uathshcba  that  he,  and  no 
other,  should  be  the  heir  (1  K.  i.  13).  The  words 
which  were  sjwken  somewhat  later,  express,  doubt- 
less, the  purpose  which  guided  him  throughout 
■^1  Chr.  xxviii.  9, 20).  His  son's  life  should  not  be 
as  his  own  had  been,  one  of  hardships  and  wars, 
dark  crimes  and  jwissionate  repentance,  but,  from 
first  to  last,  he  pure,  blameless,  {leaceful,  fulfilling 
the  ideal  of  glory  and  of  right'-ousness,  after  which 
he  himself  had  vainly  striven.  The  glorious 
visions  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  may  be  looked  on  as  the  pro- 
phetic expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his  old  age.  So 
far,  all  was  well,  liut  we  may  not  ignore  the 
fact,  that  the  later  yeai-s  of  David's  life  presented 
a  change  for  the  worse,  as  well  a.s  for  the  better. 
His  8iu,thoui;h  forgiven,  left  behind  it  the  Nemesis 
of  an  enteebled  will  and  a  less  generous  activity. 
"I'he  liturgical  element  of  religion  becomes,  after 
the  lii-st  [lassionntc  out-pouring  of  Rs.  li.,  unduly 
predominant.  He  lives  to  amass  treasures  and 
materials  lor  the  Temple  which  he  may  not  build 
(1  Chr,  xxii.  6,  14).  He  plans  with  his  own 
nand.->  all  the  details  of  its  architectui-e  (1  Chr. 
xxviii.  19).  He  organizes  on  a  scale  of  elaborate 
magnifici'nce  all  the  attendance  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  choral  services  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
XXV.).  But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a  king  are 
neglected.  He  no  longer  sits  in  the  gate  to  do 
judgment  (2  .Sam.  xv.  2,  4).  He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Ainnon  unpunished,  "because  he  loved  him,  for  he 
was  his  first-bom  "  (LXX.  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  21).  The 
hearts  of  the  people  fall  away  from  him.  First 
Absalom,  and  then  Sheba,  become  foi-midable  rivals 
(2  Sam.  XV.  6,  xx.  2).  The  history  of  the  numl)er 
ing  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.,  1  Chr.  xxi.)  im- 
plies the  pui-pose  of  some  act  of  despotism,  a  poll- 
tax,  or  a  conscription  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9  makes  the 
latter  the  more  probable),  such  as  startled  all  his 
older  and  more  experienced  counsellors.  If,  in 
"  the  last  words  of  E)avid  "  belonging  to  this  j)eriod, 
there  is  the  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  after 
nghteousness  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2-5),  there  is  also — 
first  generally  (ibid.  6,  7),  and  afterwards  resting 
on  individual  ofliendei-s  (1  K.  ii.  5-8) — a  more  pas- 
(ionate  desire  to  punish  those  who  had  wronged 
him,  a  painful  recurrence  of  vindictive  thoughts  for 
otfeuces  which  he  had  once  freely  forgiven,  and 
which  were  not  greater  than  his  own.  We  cannot 
rest  in  the  belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son's 
chai-acter  was  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(4).  In  Kastem  countries,  and  under  a  system  of 
polygamy,  the  son  is  more  de[iendent,  even  than 
elsewhere,  on  the  character  of  the  mother.  The 
history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  furaishes  many 
instances  of  that  dependence.  It  recognises  it  in 
ihn  care  with  which  it  records  the  name  of  each 
monarch's  mother.  Nothing  that  we  know  of 
bathsheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as  Ukely  to 
mould  her  son's  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher  forms 


c  Josephcs,    with    bis   usnal    inaccuracy,   substitutes 
HaUuui  for  Gad  in  hit  narrative  (Ant.  vti.  13,  (2). 
^  We  regret  to  tiuc  o  irse'ves  unat'te  to  follow  Kwaid  In 
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of  gnodnexs.  .She  offers  no  i-esistAnce  to  the  king't 
pitsKion  (Kwald,  iii.  211).  She  makes  it  a  sttpping- 
stone  to  jwwer.  She  is  a  reaiy  accomplice  in  the 
scheme  by  which  her  shame  was  to  have  been 
concciiled.  I>oubtless  she  too  was  sorrowful  ami 
piiitent  when  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  was  followed 
by  her  child's  death  (2  Sam.  xii.  24).  but  the 
.atter-nistory  shows  that  ttie  gi-and-daughter  of 
Ahithophel  [BaTHSHKUa]  had  inherite<l  liol  a 
iitile  of  his  chai-acter.  A  willing  adultress,  who 
han  becfime  devout,  but  had  not  ceased  to  ba 
ambitious,  could  haixlly  be  more,  at  the  best, 
than  the  Madame  de  JIaiiitenon  of  a  king,  whn»e 
contrition  and  piety  were  rendering  him,  unlke 
his  former  self,  unduly  passive  in  the  hands  of 
others. 

(5).  What  was  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the 
prophet  to  whose  care  the  educrition  of  Solomon 
was  confided?  (ffvb.  of  2  Sam.  xii.  25).  We 
know,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  could  speak  bold 
and  faithful  words  when  they  were  needed  '2  Sam. 
vii.  1-17,  xii.  1-14).  But  this  power,  belonging 
to  moments  or  messages  of  special  in.spi ration,  does 
not  involve  the  permanent  possession  of  a  cleir* 
sicrhted  wisdom,  or  of  aims  uniformly  high  ;  find 
we  in  vain  seaivh  the  later  yeai-s  of  David's  leitrn 
for  any  proof  of  Nathan's  activity  for  goc-d.  He 
gives  himself  to  the  work. of  writing  the  annals  ot 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  He  places  his 
own  sons  in  the  way  of  being  the  companions  and 
counsellors  of  the  future  king  (1  K.  iv.  5).  The 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  histoi^  of  the  "  num- 
bering," and  the  fact  that  the  census  was  followed 
early  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  by  heavy  burdens 
and  a  forced  service,  almost  lead  us  to  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  the  prophet  had  acquiesced «  in  a  measiue 
which  had  in  view  the  magnificence  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  was  lefl  to  David's  own  heart,  returning 
to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  10),  and  to  an 
older  and  less  courtly  prophet,  to  protest  againtt 
an  act  which  began  in  pride  and  tended  to  o^  - 
pression.*" 

(6).  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  up.  At 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must  have  passed  through 
the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and  shared  his  father's  exile 
(2  Sam.  XV.  16).  He  would  be  taught  all  that 
priests,  or  Levites,  or  prophets  had  to  teach  ;  music 
and  sMig;  the  Book  of  the  l^w  of  the  Lord,  in  sui-h 
jortions  and  in  such  forms  as  were  then  current ; 
the  "proveibs  of  the  ancients,"  which  his  father 
h;id  been  wont  to  quote  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13) ;  prol^abljr 
also  a  literature  which  has  survived  only  in  fi-ag- 
ments ;  the  Book  of  Jasher,  the  upright  ones,  the 
hei  oes  of  the  people ;  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Lord  ;  the  wisdom,  oral  or  written,  of  the  sages  ot 
his  own  tribe,  Heman,  and  tthan,  and  Calool,  and 
Dai-da  (1  Chr.  ii.  6),  who  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  noble  hymns  of  this  period  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.), 
and  were  incorporated,  probably,  into  ths  choir  of 
theTabernacle(t;wald,  iii.355).  The  grow  .ngiuter- 
coui-se  of  Israel  with  the  Phoenicians  would  lead 
naturally  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  wo:  Id 
and  its  wonders  than  had  fallen  to  his  father's  lot. 
Admirable,  however,  as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd-liA, 
like  his  father's,  furnished,  we  may  believe,  a  better 
education  for  the  kingly  Oilling  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70,  71). 
Born  to  the  purple,  tiiere  was  the  inevitable  risk  of 
a  selfish  luxury.     Ci-adled  in  litui^ies,  fj-ained  tc 

his  higb  estimate  of  tbe  old  age  of  Pavii,  awl,  xmv 
quenUy,  «f  ttelomon't  esluratlon 
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think  chiefly  of  tlie  ranciiificent  "]iAlRce"  of  Jehovah 
J 1  Chr.  xiix.  19)  of  whidi  he  wiis  to  be  the  hiiililer, 
there  was  the  dant^er,  fii-st,  of  an  aesthetic  fomialisin, 
ind  then  of  ultimate  inditl'erenoe. 

IV.  Accfssion. — (1.)  The  feebleness  of  F^vid's 
old  age  led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  de- 
prived Solomon  of  the  throne  his  father  destined 
for  him.  Adonijah,  next  in  order  of  birth  to  Ab» 
>^alom,  like  Absalom  "was  a  g:oodly  man"  (1  K. 
i.  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years,  backed  by  the 
oldest  of  the  king's  friends  and  counsellors,  Joab 
and  Abiathar,  and  by  all  the  sons  of  David,  who 
looked  with  jealousy,  the  latter  on  the  ohvious 
though  not  as  yet  declared  preference  of  the  latest- 
hon,  and  the  former  on  tlie  growing  influence  of 
the  rival  counsellors  wto  were  most  in  the  king's 
favour,  Nathan,  Zadok,  and  lienaiah.  Following  in 
the  steps  of  Abmlorn,  he  assumed  the  kingly  state 
of  a  chariot  and  a  bodyguai'd  ;  and  David,  more 
|»snive  than  ever,  looke<l  on  in  silence.  At  last  a 
time  was  chosen  foropeuly  proclaiming  him  as  king. 
A  solemn  feast  at  KN-r.ofiEL  was  to  inaugurate  the 
new  reign.  All  were  invited  to  it  but  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  displace.  It  was  necessary  for 
those  whose  interests  were  endangered,  backed  ap- 
parently by  two  of  David's  sun'iving  elder  brothers 
(Kwald,  iii.  266  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  1;5,  14),  to  take  prompt 
measures.  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  took  counsel 
together.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath.  A 
virtual  abdication  was  presied  upon  him  as  the  only 
mejins  by  which  the  succession  of  his  favourite  son 
c«uld  be  seoureil.  The  whole  thing  was  complete.i 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Hiding  on  the  mule, 
well-known  as  Ijelonging  to  the  king,  attended  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
more  important  still,  by  the  king's  special  company 
of  tJie  thirty  (jiUtorim,  or  mighty  men  (1  K.  i. 
10,  33),  and  the  bodyguard  of  the  Cherethites  and 
I'elethites  i  mercenaiies,  and  theiefore  not  liable  to 
tJie  «)ntai;ion  of  popular  feeling)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Uenaiah  ( himself,  like  Nathan  and  Zadok, 
of  the  sona  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  GillON, 
and  was  procLiimal  and  anointed  king.^  The  shouts 
of  his  followsrs  fell  on  the  startled  ears  of  the 
guexts  at  Adonijah  8  banquet.  Happily  they  were 
as  yet  committed  to  no  overt  act,  and  they  did  not 
venture  on  one  now.  One  by  one  they  rose  and 
departed.  The  plot  had  failed.  The  counter  coup 
I'itdt  of  Nathan  and  Uathshebahad  been  successful, 
^uch  incidents  are  common  enough  in  the  history 
of  i-jtstem  moniircliies.  They  are  usually  followed 
by  a  massacre  of  the  defeated  party.  Adonijah  ex- 
l>Hcte<l  such  an  issue,  and  took  refuge  at  the  horns 
"t  the  altar.  In  this  insbince,  however,  the  young 
'  oti(|iieror  used  his  triumph  generously.  The  lives 
tx>th  of  Adonijah  and  his  partioms  were  spared,  at 
le.-mt  for  a  time.     What  had  been  done  hurriedly 
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>'  A  t' 'ling  a  king  waa  not 

Mioini'-d  -  i  .  -jer,  except  In  tbe  case 

of  >  pTPvinuii  iisurpatlon  or  a  disputed  tocceasioo  (OUto, 
Lexic.  lialibin.  •.  t.  ••  Rex  "  ). 

■  fhe  Mims  n>«iiil(ine<l  are  (1)  the  public  funds  for 
tul'.OIiiR  the  I'l'iniilo.  100.000  UlonU  (kikaritn)  of  field 
(n<l  i.mio.ooo  »r  silver;  (2)  Iiavid'i  private  olfrrlncs, 
3000  taleiitu  <>t  f^^ld  and  ToiiO  of  silver.  Besides  these, 
Urt>e  suinn  or  unknown  .imount  were  believed  to  bava 
been  stored  up  In  the  sppulchre  of  David.  SOOO  talents 
were  taken  fmm  It  by  Hjrrranus  (Jos.  Ant.  r\\.  IB,  ^  S; 
«lli,  H.  }  4,  xvl.  7,  5  1). 

*  iViulhly  xprlnkird  with  Rold  dust,  as  was  the  hair  of 
Uie  ynndiii  who  waited  on  him  (Joa.  JiU.  tIII.  7,  3),  or 
Ar«d  with  hriuki  (Mil  luwlis,  .V^(.  in  !.owtta,  /YeK«.  rxxt.). 

vol.  111. 


was  done  afterwards  in  more  solemn  form.  Sj'c- 
mon  was  presented  to  a  great  gathering  of  ail  tha 
notables  of  Israel,  with  a  set  »f)eech,  in  which  tlH 
old  king  announced  what  was,  t«  his  mind,  the 
programme  of  the  new  reign,  a  time  of  peace  ard 
plenty,  of  a  stately  worship,  of  devotion  to  J(- 
hov.ih.  A  few  months  more,  and  Solomon  found 
himself,  by  his  father's  death,  the  sole  occupzjit  ol 
the  throne. 

(2.)  The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was 
unique.  Never  before,  and  never  after,  did  l-Le 
kingdom  of  Israel  take  its  place  among  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  East,  able  to  ally  itself,  or  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  Kgypt  or  Assyria, 
stretching  from  the  lliver  (Euphrates;  to  the  border 
of  P-gypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  GuJf  of 
Akaba,  receiving  annual  tributes  from  many  subject 
princes.  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal.'  The  people, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tolera'ed  worship  in 
high  places,  were  true  servants  of  Jehovah.  Know- 
ledge, art,  music,  poetry,  had  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps,  to 
such  perfection  as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable 
of  attaining.  We  may  rightly  ask — what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  outwai-dly  and  inwai-dly,  who  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  was  called  to  this 
glorious  sovereignty  ?  We  have,  it  is  true,  no 
diiect  description  in  this  case  as  we  have  of  the 
earlier  kings.  There  are,  however,  materials  for 
tilling  up  the  gap.  The  wonderful  impression 
which  Solomon  made  upon  all  who  cime  near  him 
may  well  lead  us  to  believe  that  with  him  as  with 
Saul  and  David,  Absalom  and  Adonijah,  as  with 
most  other  favourite  princes  of  Eastern  peoples, 
there  must  have  been  the  fascination  and  the  grace 
of  a  noble  presence.  Whatever  higher  mystic 
meaning  may  be  latent  in  Ps.  xlv.,  or  the  Song  of 
Songs,  we  are  all  but  compelled  to  think  of  them 
as  having  had,  at  least,  a  hi>t(irical  starting-point. 
They  tell  us  of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  "  fairer  than  the  children  of 
men,"  the  face  "  bright  and  ruddy  "  as  his  father's 
(Cant.  V.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  42),  bushy  locks,  dark 
as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  without  a  golden 
glow,""  the  eyes  soft  as  "  the  eyes  of  doves,"  the 
"countenance  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedai-s," 
"  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the  altogether 
lovely"  (Cant.  9-16).  Add  to  this  all  gifta 
of  a  noble,  fiir-reaching  intellect,  large  and  re«<ly 
sympathies,  a  playful  and  genial  humour,  the  lips 
''  full  of  grace,  the  soul  "  anointed  "  as  "  with  the 
oil  of  gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.),  and  wc  may  fonn  some 
notion  of  what  the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of 
his  golden  prime." 

(H.)  The  historical  starting-point  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  just  spoken  of  connects  itself,  in  all  )<roba- 


■  It  win  ba  aaen  that  «a  adopt  tb«  scbeme  of  the  older 
Ilteralitt  scbool,  Bass«ie(,  Lowtb,  MIcbaells.  rather  than 
that  of  the  taurt  recent  critic*,  Kwnid,  Kenan.  Glnsbunr. 
Inftenluusly  as  the  idea  is  worked  out  we  cannot  bring 
ounelves  to  believe  that  a  drama,  belonging  to  the 
llteraiura  of  the  northern  kingdom,  not  to  that  of  Judth, 
holding  np  Sokunon  t»  ridicule  as  at  once  I'.cfPtloiis 
and  uasocoassAil,  woc'd  have  been  treaantad  np  by  the 
Jews  of  the  CspilTlly.  and  received  bjr  the  Hcribea  o( 
the  Orest  Hynagogiie  as  by,  or  at  least,  in  honour  ol 
Solomon  (comp.  Itecor.,  I  a  Canlique  de«  OmUtqttti,  pp. 
•  I,  95).  We  follow  the  Jeault  Pineda  (/M  rtbut  Sthm. 
It.  3)  In  applying  the  language  of  tlw  8hnlaniite  i« 
Solomuii's  penooal  apTSaraoos^  bat  not  In  bis  i-xirrma 
miaul  enssa 
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bWitj.  with  tlie  earliest  facts  in  the  hisioi-y  of  tne 
new  rei^n.  The  narrative,  as  told  in  1  K.  ii.  is 
tot  a  little  j>ei-])lcxing.  Bathsheba,  who  had  before 
stirred  up  Th\y'n\  against  Adoiiijah,  now  appeai-s  as 
interceding  for  him,  begpiig  that  Abishas;  the  Shu- 
Oamitc,  the  virgin  coiioubiiie  of  David,  might  be 
given  him  as  a  wile.  Solomon,  who  till  tlien  had 
professed  the  protbundest  reverence  for  his  mother, 
his  willingness  to  grant  her  anything,  suddenly 
flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.  The  petition  is 
treated  as  jwrt  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  Joab  and 
Abiathar  are  sharei°s.  Benaiah  is  once  more  called 
in.  Adonijah  is  put  to  death  at  once.  Joab  is 
slain  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tabei-nacle,  to 
which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is  de- 
posed, and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
shame  (1  K.  ii.  31-,')6),  and  the  high  priesthood 
transferred  to  another  family  more  ready  than  he 
had  been  to  pass  from  the  old  order  to  the  new, 
and  to  accept  the  voices  of  the  prophets  as  gi'eater 
than  the  oracles  which  had  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  priesthood  [comp.  Urim  and  TirujtMi.M].  The 
facts  have,  however,  an  explanation.  Mr.  Grove's 
ingenious  theory "  identifying;  Abishag  with  the 
heroine  of  the  Song  of  Songs  [Siil'Lamite],  resting 
as  it  must  do,  on  its  own  evidence,  has  this  fuither 
merit,  that  it  explains  the  phenomena  here.  The 
passionate  love  of  Solomon  for  "  the  fairest  among 
women,"  might  well  lead  the  queen-mother,  hitherto 
supreme,  to  fear  a  lival  influence,  and  to  join  in  any 
scheme  for  ita  i-emoval.  The  king's  vehement  abrupt- 
ness is,  ill  like  manner,  accounted  for.  He  sees  in  the 
request  ;it  once  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the 
wonxin  he  loves,  and  a  plot  to  keep  him  still  in  the 
'.utelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap  him  into  admitting 
hi."  elder  brother's  right  to  the  choicest  ti'easure  of  his 
father's  harem,  and  therefore  virtually  to  the  throne, 
or  at  lea<t  to  a  regency  in  which  he  would  have  his 
own  partizans  as  counselloi-s.  With  a  keen-sighted 
promptness  he  cnishes  the  whole  schema.  He  gets 
rid  of  a  rival,  fulfils  David's  dying  counsels  as  to  Joab, 
and  asserts  his  own  independence.  Soon  aftenvards 
an  opportunity  is  thrown  in  his  way  of  getting  rid  of 
one  [SuiMKi],  who  had  been  troublesome  before, 
and  might  be  troublesome  again.  He  presses  the 
letter  of  a  compact  against  a  man  who  by  his  infa- 
tuated disregard  of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion" (I  K.  ii.  36-46).  There  is,  however,  no 
needless  slaughter.  The  other  "  sons  of  David  " 
are  still  spared,  and  one  of  them,  Nathan,  becomes 
the  head  of  a  distinct  family  (Zech.  xii.  12),  which 
ultimately  fills  up  the  failure  of  the  direct  succes- 
sion (Luke  iii.  31).  As  he  punishes  his  father's 
enemies,  he  also  shows  kindness  to  the  friends  who 
had  I'wn  faithful  to  him.  Chimham,  the  son  of 
Barzillal,  apparently  .-eceives  an  inheritance  near 


"  The  hypothesis  is,  however,  not  altogether  new.  It 
»ras  held  by  some  of  the  literallst  histoiical  school  of 
Thtodoreof  Mopsnestia  (not  by  Theodore  himself;  comp. 
hifl  fracrmenis  in  Migne,  Ixvi.  699),  and  as  such  is  anatbe- 
miitise<l  by  I'lietxloret  of  Cyrus  {Hra^.  in  Cant.  Cantic). 
'I'lie  latter,  bt-lieving  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  have  been 
supematurally  dictate<)  tc  Kzra,  could  admit  no  inter- 
pretation but  the  mystical  ^comp.  Gln6";urg,  Song  qf  Sol. 
p.  66). 

"  An  elaborate  vindication  of  Solomon's  conduct  In  this 
mutter  may  be  found  In  Menlhen's  Thesaurus,  i. ;  Sllsser, 
THsS.  de  Salom.  piocessii  amtra  Shime-i. 

r  Josephus,  again  inaccurate,  lengthens  the  reign  to  80 
yetiTK  ind  makes  the  a^o  at  accession  14  (Avt.  viil.  7,  }8). 

«  rills  Pharaoh  is  ideiiiifle<:  by  Kwald  (Hi.  279)  with 
fiTfjecres.  the  last  kinu  of  the  29th  dynasty  of  Manetlio, 
wftkh  hart  its  seat  in  Lower  K^ypt  at  Ttiiis;  bat  see 
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th«  city  of  David,  and  probably  in  the  reign  of  So- 
lomon, displays  his  inherited  hospitality  by  bnildiiig 
a  caravanserai  for  the  strangers  whon*  the  fame 
and  wealth  of  Solomon  drew  to  Jerusakm  (2  Sam. 
xix.  31-40;  1  K.  ii.  7  ;  Jer.  xH.  17 ;  Ewald,  Geach. 
iii.  274;  Pmph.  ii.  191). 

V.  Foreign  Policy. — (1.)  The 'vant  of  snfficient 
data  for  a  continuous  history  has  been  already  i.o- 
ticeil.  All  that  we  have  are — (a.)  The  duration  of 
the  reign,  40  years  p  (1  K.  xi.  42).  (ft.)  The 
commencement  of  the  Temple  in  the  4th,  its  com- 
pletion in  the  1 1th  year  of  his  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37, 
38).  (c.)  The  commencement  of  his  own  palace  in 
the  7th,  its  completion  in  the  20th  year  (IK.  vii. 
1  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  I),  (rf.)  The  conquest  of  Hamath- 
Zobah,  and  the  consequent  foundation  of  cities  in 
the  region  North  of  Palestine  after  the  20th  year 
(2  Chr.  viii.  1-6).  With  mateinals  so  scanty  as 
these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  fact«  in 
an  oi-der  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate 
their  significance. 

(2.)  Eijypt.  The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  * 
of  the  new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israelites 
a  very  startling  one.  He  made  affinity  with  Pha- 
raoh, king  of  Kgvpt.  He  married  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (1  K.  iii.  i).'  Since  the  time  of  the  Kx- 
odus  there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  David  and  his  counsellors  had  taken 
no  steps  to  promote  it.  Egypt  had  probably  taken 
part  in  assisting  Edom  in  its  resistance  to  David 
(1  Chr.  xi.  23;  Ewald,  iii.  182),  and  had  received 
Hadiid,  the  prince  of  Edom,  with  royal  honours. 
The  king  had  given  him  his  wife's  sister  in  mar- 
riage, and  adopted  his  son  into  his  own  family 
(1  K.  xi.  14-20).  These  steps  indicated  a  purpose 
to  support  him  at  some  future  time  more  actively, 
and  Solomon's  projwsal  of  marriage  was  probably 
intended  to  counteract  it.  It  was  at  the  time  so 
far  successful,  that  when  Hadad,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  the  dreaded  leaders  of  the  ai-mies  of  Israel, 
David  and  Joab,  wished  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  new  king,  the  court  of  Egypt  ren- 
dered him  no  assistance  (1  K.  xi.  21,  22).  The 
disturbances  thus  caused,  and  not  less  those  in  the 
North,  coming  from  the  foundation  of  a  new  Syrian 
kingdom  at  E^mascus  by  Hezon  and  other  fugitives 
from  Zobah  (1  K.  xi.  23-25),  might  well  lead  So- 
lomon to  look  out  for  a  powerful  support,'  to 
obtain  for  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  kingdom  a 
recognition  by  one  of  older  fame  and  gi-eater  power. 
The  immediate  results  were  probably  favourable 
enough.*  The  new  queen  brought  with  her  as  a 
dowry  the  frontier-city  of  Gezer,  against  which,  a? 
threatening  the  tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  as  still 
possessed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanites,*  Pha- 
raoh had  led  his  armies."     She  was  received  with 

Phabaoh,  pp.  816,  817.  Josephus  {Ant.  vlil.  6,  }2)  only 
notes  the  fact  that  he  was  the  last  king  of  Egypt  who 
was  known  simply  by  the  title  Pharaoh. 

'  Josephus  (^rif.  viii.  7,  J6),  misled  by  the  position  of 
these  statements,  refers  the  disturbances  to  the  close  of 
Solomon's  reign,  and  is  followed  by  most  later  writers. 
The  dates  given,  however,  In  one  case  after  the  death  of 
Joab,  iu  the  other  after  David's  conquest  of  Zobah,  show 
that  we  must  think  of  them  as  continuing  '•  all  the  I'liys 
of  Solomon,"  surmounted  at  the  commencement  of  hii 
reign,  becoming  more  formidable  at  its  conclusion. 

•  Kwald  sees  in  Ps.  ii.  a  great  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
for  deliverance  from  these  dangers.  The  evidence  ill 
favour  of  David's  authorship  seems,  however,  to  pi« 
ponderate. 

•  Philistines,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  \5iV  C.  ^1). 

•  If.  Willi  Zwald  (Jii.  '277),  we  idtu'olj  'Joatr  Witt 
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k'l  honour,  the  que?n-iDother  hcrtdf  attendinp  to 
olflce  the  Jiadera  on  her  son's  brow  on  the  (lay 
pt"  his  espousals  (Cant.  iii.  U  ,.  Gifts  from  the 
Dobles  '.r  Israel  and  from  Tjre  (the  latter  offered 
perhaps  by  a  Tyrian  princess;  were  lavished  at  her 
leet  (Ps.  ilv.  12).  A  separate  and  stately  palace 
was  built  for  her,  before  long,  outside  the  city 
of  [)L.vid  (2  Chr.  \'iii.  11).*  She  dwelt  there  appa- 
;viitly  with  attendants  of  her  own  race,  "  the 
virgins  that  be  her  fellows,"  probably  oonformmg 
in  some  degree  to  the  religion  of  her  adopted 
country.  Accoi'ding  to  a  tradition  which  may  have 
some  foundation  in  spite  of  its  exa^era ted  numbers, 
Fh;ii-aoh  (Psusennes,  or  as  in  the  story  Vaphres), 
•eot  with  her  workmen  to  help  in  building  the 
Temple,  to  the  number  of  80,000  (Eupolemos,  in 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evaiig.  ii.  30-35).  The  "  chariots 
of  Pharaoh  "  at  any  rate,  appoai-ed  in  royal  proces- 
cion  with  a  splendour  hitherto  unknown  (^Cant. 
i.  9). 

(3.)  The  ultimate  issue  of  the  alliance  showed 
that  it  was  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  may  have 
been  a  revolution  in  Egypt,  chnn£;iiig  the  dynasty 
and  ti-anslening  the  seat  of  power  to  Bubastis 
(Ewald,  iii.  389  )T  There  w.ts  at  any  rate  a  change 
of  policy.  The  court  of  Egypt  welcomes  tlie  fugitive 
Jeroboam  when  he  is  known  to  have  aspii-ations 
after  kingly  power.  There,  we  may  believe,  by 
soni>:  kind  of  compact,  e3[pres>ed  or  understood,  was 
pLinned  the  scheme  which  led  first  to  the  rebellion 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack  of  Shishak 
on  the  weakened  and  dismantled  kingdom  of  the  son 
of  Scilomon.  Evils  such  as  these  were  hardly  coun- 
terbnlaiiced  by  the  trade  opened  by  Solomon  in  the 
fine  linen  of  Egypt,  or  the  supply  of  chariots  and 
hofKs  which,  as  belonging  to  aggressive  rather  than 
lefoisire  warfare,  a  wiser  policy  would  have  led 
him  to  avoid  (1  K.  x.  28,  29). 

(4.)  Ttfre.  The  alliance  with  the  Phoenician 
king  rested  on  a  somewhat  (litTerent  footing.  It  had 
been  part  of  David's  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Hiram  had  been  "  ever  a  lover  of  lAivid." 
He,  or  his  grandfather ,»  had  helped  him  by  supply- 
ing materials  and  workmen  for  his  palace.  As  soon 
»  he  heard  of  Solomon's  accession  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  salute  him.  A  correspondence  posised 
between  the  two  kings,  which  ended  in  a  treity  of 
commerce."  Israel  was  to  be  supplied  from  Tyre 
with  the  materials  which  were  wanted  for  the 
Temple  that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new  reign. 
Gold  from  Ophir,  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon,  pro- 
bably also  copper  from  Cypi-us,  and  tin  from  Spain 
or  Cornwall  (Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc.  Hist.  i.  79), 
for  the  biuss  which  was  to  highly  valued,  purple 
from  Tyre  itself,  workmen  from  among  the  Zidonians, 
all  these  were  wanted  and  were  given.  The  open- 
ing of  Jopp^  as  a  port  created  a  new  ooosting-trade, 
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»e»hiir.  we  nwy  see  In  this  MUA  4  dMlre  to  weaken  a 
ruyal  boiise  which  wm  oonnected  \>j  marrlags  wtth  AImo- 
lom  (2  Sun.  xUl.  37).  and  tberefbrs  Ukely  to  be  hoatUe  to 
Momon.    But  comp.  Oezca. 

<  We  may  aee  in  this  fact  a  rign  of  popolar  iliiMlhfii 
t&/n  at  IcMt  on  tlie  part  of  the  Prlesta  and  Leviia*  refM«- 
■eated  by  the  cooipller  ofa  Cbroa. 

1  The  siogalar  addition  of  the  LXX.  to  the  history  of 
..•rohoam  In  1  K.  xt.  make*  this  improbable.  Jeroboam, 
■a  wf  tl  as  Hadad,  is  reoeivMl  into  the  kinc's  famUy  by 
BMmag*  with  his  wtft's  ststor.  and,  fat  each  case,  the 
wife's  .-.ATne  li  given  oa  Tlidcemtna. 

•  Comp.  the  <fala  given  in  3  Sam.  v.  1 1 ;  Joa  AtU.  vlt. 
»  5»,  vlil.  6.  i%  c.  itp.  i.  18.  and  Kwaid.  iii.  Wl. 

•  Ihe  ieiwrs  afv  given  at  length  by  Joaepbus  (Ait  vUl. 
?  4P)  ar  1  I-    ....  -no*  (l!.uaeb.  fnitp.  £:  .Lc). 


and  the  materials  fi-om  Tyre  were  cj.nveyed  to  it  od 
floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  .i.  H»\ 
The  chief  architect  of  the  Temjile,  though  an  hnvt 
i  e  on  his  mother's  side,  belonging  to  the  tribe  ol 
Uan  or  NaphtiH  [Hikam],  was  yet  by  birth  a 
Tyrian,  a  namesake  of  the  king.  In  return  for  these 
expoils,  the  Phoeniciaas  were  only  too  glad  to  re- 
ceive tlie  corn  and  oil  of  Solomon's  tenitory.  Their 
naiTow  strip  of  cc.ist  did  not  produce  enough  for 
the  population  of  their  cities,  and  then,  as  at  a  later 
period,  "  their  countiy  vtts  nourished "  by  the 
broad  valleys  and  plains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee 
(Acts  xii.  20). 

(5.)  The  results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
they  entei-ed  on  a  career  as  a  commercial  jieople. 
They  joined  the  Phoenicians  in  their  Meiliterranean 
voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  [Tarshish].*  Solo- 
mon's possession  of  the  Edomite  coast  enabled  him 
to  open  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  commei'ce.  The 
poi-ts  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  were  tilled  with 
ships  of  Tarshish,  merchant-ships,  i.  e.  for  the  long 
voyijges,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoenicians,  but  built 
at  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed  down  the 
AeLonitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  lands  which  had  before  been  hardly  known 
even  by  name,  to  Ophir  and  Sheba,  to  .Arabia 
Felix,  or  India,  or  Ceylon,  and  brought  back  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  thiee  yeare,  treasures  almost 
or  altogether  new,  gold  and  silver,  and  pi'ecious 
stones,  nard,  aloes,  sandal-wood,  almug-trees,  and 
ivory ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  his- 
torian, new  forms  of  animal-life,  on  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  gazed  with  wondering  eyes, 
"  apes  and  peacocks."  The  interest  of  Solomon  in 
these  eutei-prises  was  shown  by  his  leaving  his  pa- 
laces at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  and  travelling  to 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber  to  superintend  the  com>truc- 
tion  of  the  fleet  (2  Chr.  viii.  17),  perhaps  also  to 
Sidon  for  a  like  pui-pose.*  To  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  we  may  ascribe  the  wider  thoughts  which 
appe;ir  in  the  Psalms  of  this  and  the  following 
periods,  as  of  thoae  who  "  see  the  wondei's  of  tlie 
deep  and  occupy  tlieir  business  in  great  waters" 
(Ps.  cvii.  23-30;,  peihaps  alao  an  experience  of 
the  more  humiliating  accidents  of  sea-ti-avel  (Prov. 
«xiii,  34,  35). 

(6.)  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian writers  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  5,  §3), 
the  inteix»urse  of  the  two  kings  had  in  it  also  some- 
thing of  the  sportiveneaa  and  freedom  of  friends. 
They  delighted  to  perplex  each  other  with  hait) 
questions,  and  laid  wagert  as  to  their  power  of  an- 
swering them.  Hiram  was  at  first  the  loser  ana 
paid  his  forfeits ;  but  afterwards,  through  the  help 
of  a  sharp-witted  Tyrian  boy,  Abdemon.  solved  th« 
hard  problems  and  was  in  the  end  the  winner.'  The 


k  EwaU  dispates  this  C>i-  3<SX  hat  the  statcaBrnt  la 
3Chr.  tx.  31.  li  explicit  enoagb. and  then  are  no  groond* 
for  arMtiarUy  setttog  it  aside  as  a  blunder. 

•  The  statement  of  Justin  Mart,  (//ioi  c.  Tiyph.  c  3i\ 
hr  Xttmn  (tiwAoAidptt,  reoeivce  by  tlie  aoeompanylng  <t« 
ywrauca  the  rtiarartar  of  an  estiact  flron  some  history 
thra  extant.  The  taantsfle  of  Solomon  with  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Tyre  is  menHooed  by  Eoaeblns  (.Pm^ 
Kvang.  x.  II). 

*  The  narrative  of  Joeephos  Impllss  the  exisieiH*  ot 
some  story,  more  er  less  bamoroos.  te  Tjrrlaa  literatura, 
ln*/hleh  the  wisest  of  ilMklngi  of  earth  was  baOeit  by  a 
boi's  dsvcnteak  A  singniar  pendant  to  thk  la  found  la 
the  popolar  mediaeval  ttoiy  of  Solomoo  and  Morolf.  la 
whkb  the  latter  (an  ogly,  deformed  dwarO  •  otwiu  Iks 
former.     A  moderalaed  venioa  of  thk  work  may  ht 
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lingular  iVapnent  of  history  insei-ted  in  1  K.  iz. 
11-14.  i-ecording  the  cession  l)y  Solomon  of  sixteen 
cities,  and  Hiram's  dissntisfuction  with  them,  is 
lierhape  connected  with  these  imperial  waijiere.  The 
king  of  Tyre  t-evenges  himself  by  a  Phoenician  bon- 
mot  [Cauul].  He  ful(i!.«  his  part  of  the  conti-act, 
and  pays  the  stipukted  price, 

(7.)  These  wei-e  the  two  most  important  alli- 
ances. The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  and  the  fact  that  the  Euphrates  was 
tecognised  as  the  boundary  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
(2  Chr,  ix,  26),  suggest  the  infei-eui«  that  the  Meso- 
potamian  monarchies  were,  at  this  time,  conipara- 
tively  feeble.  Other  neighbouring  nations  were 
content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the  foim  of  gifts 
(2  Chr.  ix.  24),  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
Syria  welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  com- 
merce which  enabled  them  to  find  in  Jerusalem  an 
emporium  wheie  they  might  get  the  chainots  and 
horses  of  Kgypt  (1  K.  x.  29).  This,  howevir,  was 
obviously  but  a  small  part  of  the  traffiij  organised 
by  Solomon.  The  foundation  of  cities  like  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness,  and  Tiphsah  (Thapsacus)  on  the 
Euphrates ;  of  otheis  on  the  route,  each  with  its 
own  special  market  for  chariots,  or  horsos,  or  stores 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3-6; ;  the  erection  of  lofty  towers  on 
r>ebanon  (2  Chr,  /.  c, ;  Cant.  vii.  4)  pointed  to  a 
more  distant  commerce,  opening  out  the  resources 
of  central  Asia,  reaching,  as  that  of  Tyre  did  after- 
wards, availing  itself  of  this  very  loute,  to  the 
Nomade  tribes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas, 
to  Togaiinah  and  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ez.  xxvii, 
13,  14;  comp.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  i.  270), 

(8.)  The  survey  of  the  influence  exercised  by  So- 
lomon on  suiTounding  nations  would  be  incomplete 
if  we  were  to  piss  over  that  which  was  more  di- 
rectly pei-sonal — thefameof  his gloiy  and  his  wisdom. 
The  legends  which  pei-vade  the  East  are  probably 
not  merely  the  expansion  of  the  scanty  notices  of 
the  0.  T. ;  but  (as  suggested  above),  like  those 
which  gather  rouna  the  names  of  Nimrod  and  Alex- 
ander, the  result  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
pereonal  presence  of  one  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth.'  Wherever  the  ships  of  Tarshish  went,  they 
carried  with  them  the  report,  losing  nothing  in  its 
passage,  of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  impression  made  on  the  lucas  of  Peru  by  the 
power  and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  offers  per- 
haps the  nearest  approach  to  what  falls  so  little 
within  the  limits  of  our  experience,  though  there 
was  there  no  personal  centre  round  which  the  admira- 
tion could  gather  itself.  The  jouniey  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  though  from  its  circumstances  the  most 
conspicuous,  did  not  sljind  alone.  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  countiy  between 
it  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  saw  with  amazement  the 
"  great  train  ;"  the  men  with  their  swai  thy  faces, 
the  camels  bearing  spices  and  gold  and  gems,  of  a 
queen  who  had  come  from  the  far  South,'  because 
•he  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  con- 
nected with  it  "  the  name  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K,  x,  1), 

found  in  the  Walhalia  (Leipzig,  1844).  Older  copies,  in 
Latin  and  German,  of  the  15ih  century,  are  in  the  Brit. 
Mu8.  Library.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dialogue  of  Solomon 
and  Saturn  Is  a  mere  catechism  of  Scriptural  Imowledge. 

«  Cities  like  Tadmor  and  Tiphsah  were  not  likely  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  king  who  bad  never  seen  and 
chosen  the  sites.  2  Chr.  vii{.  3,  4,  implies  the  journey 
which  Josephus  speaks  of  (Ant.  viil.  6, }  n,  and  at  Tadmor 
Solomon  was  within  one  day's  journey  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  six  of  Babylon.  (So  Josephus,  I.  c,  but  the  day's 
journey  must  have  been  a  long  one.) 
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She  came  with  hard  questions  to  test  that  wi^bra^ 
and  the  words  just  quoted  may  throw  light  ipon 
their  nature.  Not  riddles  and  enigmas  only,  stich 
as  the  .sportive  fancy  of  the  East  delights  in,  but  th» 
ever-old,  ever-new  problems  of  life,  such  as,  even 
in  that  age  and  country,  were  vexing  the  hearts 
of  the  speakers  in  the  Book  of  Job,f  were  stin  ing 
in  her  mind  when  she  communed  with  Solomon  of 
"all  that  was  in  her  heart"  (2  Chr.  x.  2).  She 
meets  us  as  the  representative  of  a  body  whom  the 
de<lication-prayer  shows  to  have  been  numerous, 
the  sti-angers  "  coming  from  a  far  country  "  because 
of  the  "great  name"  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  viii.  41), 
many  of  them  prince^  themselves,  or  the  messenger! 
of  kings  (2  Chr.  ix.  23).  The  historians  of  Israel 
delighted  to  dwell  on  her  oonfesgion  that  the  i-eality 
surpassed  the  fame,  '♦  the  one-half  of  the  greatness 
of  thy  wisdom  was  not  told  me "  (2  Chr.  ix,  6 ; 
Ewald,  iii.  353). 

VI.  Internal  History. — (I.)  We  can  now  enter 
upon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Israel,  without  the  necessity  of  a  digi-es- 
sion.  The  dvet  prominent  scene  is  one  which  pre- 
sents his  character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There 
were  two  holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence 
of  the  people,  the  aik  and  its  provisional  tabernacle 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  original  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now 
pitched  at  Gibeon.  It  was  thought  right  that  the 
new  king  should  offer  solemn  sacrifices  at  both 
After  those  at  Gibeon^  there  came  that  vision  of' 
the  night  which  ha«  in  all  ages  borne  its  noble  wit- 
ness to  the  heai-ts  of  rulers.  Not  for  riches,  or  long 
life,  or  victory  over  enemies,  would  the  son  of 
David,  then  at  least  true  to  his  high  calling,  feeling 
him.self  as  "  a  little  child  "  in  comparison  with  the 
vastness  of  his  work,  otfer  his  supplications,  but 
for  a  "  wise  and  underetanding  heart,"  that  he 
might  judge  the  people.  The  "  speech  pleased  the 
Loitl."  There  came  in  answer  the  promise  of  a 
wisdom  "  like  which  there  had  been  none  before, 
like  which  there  should  be  none  after"  (1  K.  iii. 
5-15).  So  far  all  was  well.  The  prayer  was  a 
right  and  noble  one.  Yet  there  is  also  a  contrast 
between  it  and  the  prayers  of  David  which  accounts 
for  many  other  contrasts.  The  desire  of  David's 
heart  is  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  but  for  holiness. 
He  is  conscious  of  an  oppressing  evil,  and  seeks  to 
be  delivered  from  it.  He  repents,  and  falls,  and 
repents  again.  Solomon  asks  only  for  wisdom.  He 
has  a  lofty  ideal  before  him,  and  seeks  to  accom- 
plish it,  but  he  is  as  yet  haunted  by  no  deeper 
yearnings,  and  speaks  as  one  who  has  "  no  need  of 
repentance." 

(2.)  The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  large 
measure,  and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  vrcrld 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  the  enter- 
prises of  his  subjects  were  throwing  open  to  him, 
the  lives  and  characters  of  men,  in  all  their  surface- 
weaknesses,  in  all  their  inner  depths,  lay  before 
him,  and  he  took  cognisance  of  all.'    But  the  highest 


'  Josephus,  again  careless  about  authorities,  makes  hei 
a  queen  of  Kgypt  (!)  and  Ethiopia  {Ant.  viil.  6,  }5). 

8  Is  it  possible  that  the  Book  itself  came  into  the  lite- 
rature of  Israel  by  the  intercourse  thus  opened  ?  Its  Arabic 
character,  both  in  language  and  thought,  and  the  obvioni 
traces  of  its  influence  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  have  been 
noticed  by  all  critics  worthy  of  the  name  [comp.  Job]. 

•>  Hebron,  in  Josephus,  ocoe  more  blunderine  (Ani. 
viii.  2,  }1). 

•  Ewald  sees  In  the  words  of  1  K.  iv.  33,  the  record  ol 
books  more  or  less  descriptive  of  natural  history,  tit 
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wiMljm  was  that  wanteil  for  the  highest  work,  for 
governing  and  guiding,  and  the  hi.storiaii  hmteiis  to 
give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  pattern-instance  is, 
in  all  its  circumstances,  thoroughly  Oriental.  The 
king  sits  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  early  dawn, 
to  settle  any  disputes,  however  strange,  between 
uny  litigants,  however  humble.  In  the  roi>gh  and 
ready  test  which  turns  the  scales  of  evidence,  before 
so  evnly  biilanced,  there  is  a  kind  of  rough  humour 
as  well  as  sagacity,  specially  attmctive  to  the  Eastern 
mind,  then  and  at  all  times  (IK.  iii.  16-28}. 

(3.)  But  the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in 
judging  only,  but  in  organising.  The  system  of 
government  which  he  inherited  from  David  received 
a  fuller  expansion.  Prominent  among  the  "  princes  " 
of  his  kingdom,  i.  e.  officere  of  his  own  appointment, 
were  members  of  the  priestly  order :  ^  Azaiiah  the 
son  of  Zadok,  Zadok  himself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada  as  captain  of  tlie  host,  another 
1  zariah  and  Zabud,  the  sons  of  Nathan,  one  over 
!iie  officers  {Xittsdhiin)  who  acted  as  purveyors  to 
the  king's  household  (1  K.  iv.  2-5),  the  other  in 
the  more  confidential  character  of  "  king's  friend." 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  the  two  scinbes 
{Sdp/ierim),  the  king's  secretaries,  drawing  up  his 
*dict;5  and  the  like  [Scribes],  Klihoreph  and  Ahiah, 
the  recorder  or  annalist  of  the  king's  reign  (i/ozcfr), 
the  sii|)erintendent  of  the  king'«  house,  and  house- 
hold expenses  (Is.  xiii.  15),  including  probably  the 
Jiaritn.  The  last  in  order,  at  once  the  most  indis- 
pens:ibie  and  the  most  hated,  was  Adoniram,  who 
presided  "over  the  tribute,"  that  word  including 
probably  the  personal  service  of  forced  labour  (comp. 
Keil,  Coimn.  in  loc,  and  Kwald,  Gesch.  iii.  334). 

(4.)  The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's  finances. 
The  fiiNt  impression  of  the  facts  given  us  is  that  of 
abounding  plenty.  That  ail  the  drinking  vessels  of 
♦he  two  palaces  should  be  of  pure  gold  Wijs  a  small 
thing,  "  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon "  (1  K.  I.  21)."  "  Silver  was  in  Jerusalem  as 
btoaes,  and  cedan  as  the  sycamore-trees  in  the  vale  " 
(1  K.  X.  27).  The  people  were  "  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  making  merry  "  (1  K.  iv.  20).  The  trea- 
giin-s  lett  by  David  for  building  the  Temple  might 
well  swm  almost  inexhaustible"  (1  Chr.  xxix.  1-7). 
The  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  imported 
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catalogut  raitfmnte  of  the  king's  collections,  botanic  and 
Kjological  (til.  358) ;  to  llenaii,  however  (following  Jose- 
phus).  It  seems  more  in  liannuiiy  witli  the  uiuclcntiQc 
cliurucler  of  all  Sbemitic  minds,  to  think  of  tb«m  as  looking 
■>u  the  mural  side  of  nature,  drawing  parables  or  allegories 
from  the  things  he  aavr  {llUt.  det  langutt  SSmtiquu, 
p.  127).  The  multiplied  allusions  of  this  kind  In  I'rov. 
XXX.,  make  that,  perbapn,  a  fair  represenutl  ve  of  this  form 
of  Siiliimon  B  wiHdum,  though  not  by  Solomon  himself. 

'  We  cannot  bring  ooraelvet,  with  Kcil  (6'omm.  in  loc) 
and  others,  to  plajr  fast  and  loose  with  the  word  Cohen, 
and  to  give  it  different  meanings  In  alteniale  venes. 
[Comp.  Priests.] 

'"  A  rcminiacence  of  this  form  of  splendour  is  seen  In 
the  fact  tliat  the  mediaeval  goldtmiths  describt'd  their 
earliest  plate  as  "  oeavre  de  Solomon."  It  was  wrought 
in  high  relief,  was  l->i8lem  in  lis  origin,  and  was  known 
alio  as  Saracenic  {Liber  Cutlumariut,  i.  61,  769). 

•  We  labour,  however,  under  a  twofold  imcertalnty, 
(1)  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  nmnbers.  (3)  as  to  the  value 
ol  the  terms.  Prideanx,  followed  by  I^ewls,  estimates 
the  amount  at  833,000,0001.,  yet  the  savings  of  (be  Uter 
^ears  of  Davld'it  life,  for  one  special  pur|M>M<,  could  hardly 
•are  sarpoMied  the  national  ileht  of  Knglaiid  (cump. 
Mllmaii's  Ili*tory  t(f  Jeiv$,  I.  287). 

•  r>t'6.  There  Is  somethliiB  startllTig  In  thua  finding  to 
a  simple  historical  statement  a  number  which  luu  »livc« 
become  invested  with  such  a  mystcrluus  and  terrlbm 


from  Ophir  and  Tarshish  would  speak,  to  a  peojld 
who  had  not  learnt  the  lessons  of  a  long  experience, 
of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  (1  K.  ix.  28).  All 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  subject-prcv'nceB  paid 
tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  money  and  in  kmd, 
"  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year"  (1  K.  x.  25). 
Monopolies  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  times  in  the 
East,  contributed  to  the  king's  treasury,  and  the 
trade  in  the  fine  linen,  and  chariots,  and  hoi'ses  of 
Eg3^t,  must  have  brought  in  large  profits  (1  K.  x. 
28,  29).  The  king's  domain-l.imis  were  apparently 
let  out,  as  vineyards  or  for  other  purposes,  at  a 
fixed  annual  rental  (Cant.  viii.  11).  Upon  the 
Israelites  (probably  not  till  the  later  period  of  his 
reign)  there  was  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  produce  (1  Sam.  viii.  15).  All  the  provinces 
of  his  own  kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  special 
order  for  this  purpose,  were  bound  each  in  turn  to 
supply  the  king's  enormous  household  with  pro- 
visions (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  [Comp.  Taxks.]  The 
total  amount  thas  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted 
to  666  talents  (1  K.  x.  14).o 

(5.)  It  was  hai'dly  possible,  however,  that  anv 
financial  system  could  bear  the  sti-ain  of  the  king  s 
passion  for  magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple 
was,  it  is  true,  provided  for  by  David's  savings  and 
the  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was 
building,  yet  more  when  it  was  finished,  one  struc- 
ture followed  on  another  with  ruinous  rapidity. 
A  palace  for  himself,  grander  than  that  which 
H/ram  had  built  for  his  father,  another  for  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
in  which  he  sat  in  his  court  of  judgment,  the  pillare 
all  of  cedar,  seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold, 
in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  symbols  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones  of  As- 
syria, Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  30)  standing  on  the 
steps  and  supporting  the  anns  of  the  chair  (IK. 
vii.  1-12,  X.  18-20),  ivory  palaces  and  ivory  towers, 
used  apparently  for  the  king's  armoury  (Ps.  xlv.  8 ; 
Cant.  iv.  4,  vii.  4) ;  the  ascent  from  his  own 
palace  to  the  house  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  x. 
5),  a  summer  palace  in  Lebanon  (1  K.  ix.  19; 
Cant.  vii.  4),  stately  gai-deus  at  Etham,  paradises 
like  those  of  the  gieat  Eastern  kings  (Eucl.  ii.  5, 6  ; 


slgulflcance  (Kev.  xiii.  18).  The  coincidence  can  hardly, 
it  Is  believed,  be  looked  on  as  casual.  "  The  Seer  of  the 
Apocalypse,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  lives  entirely  In 
Holy  Scripture.  On  this  territory,  therefore.  Is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sacred  riddle  to  be  sought "  (HengstenlH-rg, 
Comm.  in  Rev.  in  loc.).  If,  therefore,  we  find  tlic  number 
occurring  in  the  0.  T.,  with  any  special  signltlcance,  we 
may  well  think  that  that  furnishes  the  starting  point  of 
the  enigma.  And  there  Is  such  a  signlflcanoe  here.  (I.) 
As  the  glory  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  earthly  wisdom  and  glory,  so  the  wealth 
of  .Solomon  would  be  the  representative  of  all  earthly 
wealth.  (2.)  The  purpose  of  the  visions  of  St  John  Is  !• 
oppose  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  Jonisalem  ;  the  tnie 
"  offspring  of  David,"  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  lo 
all  counterfeits ;  the  true  riches  to  the  false.  (3.)  The 
woriihip  of  the  beast  It  the  worship  of  the  world's  mam- 
mon. It  may  seem  to  reproduce  the  glory  and  the  wealth 
of  the  old  JeriMUem  In  its  golden  days,  but  It  is  of  evil, 
not  of  Qod;  a  Babylon,  not  a  .leniialem.  (4.)  'I'his  rt« 
ference  does  not  of  course  exclude  either  the  niyiitica] 
meaning  of  the  number  six,  so  well  brought  out  by 
HengstcnbiTg  ({.  c.)  and  Mr.  Maurice  (on  the  .^jMoaiypM, 
p.  251),  or  even  names  like  liSteinos  and  Nero  Caesar. 
I'lie  gf'Bnler  the  variety  of  thoughts  that  ronld  h«  con- 
nected with  a  single  niimlx-r,  the  niotr  would  it  oommeod 
Itwlf  lo  one  ut  all  familiar  with  the  mtlhod  of  tha 
titmatria  of  the  Jowlsta  cabbalUts. 
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JoMpli  Ant.  VIII.  7,  §3 ;  comp,  Pakauibk),  the 
foiiudalioii  of  sonieUiing  lilce  a  stately  school  or 
rxllege^  costly  aqueducts  biingiiig  water,  it  may 
Vje,  t'rom  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  dear  to  David's 
heart,  to  supply  the  king's  palace  in  Jerusnlem 
(Kwald,  iii.  3'J3),  the  fortifications  of  Jeruxalem 
complete<l,  those  of  other  cities  begun  (1  K.  ix. 
15-19),  and,  above  all,  the  haiim,  with  all  the 
expeudituie  wliicli  it  involved  on  slaves  and  slave- 
dealiTs,  on  concubines  and  eunuchs  (1  Sam.  viii. 
l.i;  1  Chr.  jc-wiii.  1),  on  men-singers  luid  women- 
siiigeiB  (Keel.  ii.  8)— these  rose  before  the  wondering 
eyes  of  his  people  and  dazzlt-d  them  with  their 
magnificence.  All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the 
"  appaiel"  of  his  sc-iTauts,  was  on  tlie  same  scale. 
If  he  went  from  his  hall  of  judgment  to  the  Temple 
he  marched  between  two  lines  of  soldiei-s,  each  with 
a  burnished  shield  of  gold  (1  K.  x.  16,  17;  Ewald, 
iii.  320).  if  he  went  on  a  royal  piogi-ess  to  his 
paradi.se  at  Ethnm,  he  went  in  snow-white  raiment, 
riding  in  a  .stately  ch.ariot  of  cedar,  decked  with 
silver  and  gold  and  purple,  caipeted  with  the  cost- 
liest tap.stry,  worked  by  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem (Cant.  iii.  9,  10).  A  body-guard  attended 
him,  "  threescore  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  sons  of  Israel,  in  the  freshiie.ss  of  their 
youth,  ariayed  in  Tyrian  purple,  their  long  black 
hair  sprinkled  freshly  every  day  with  gold-dust 
(ib,  iii.  7,  8;  .Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §.'i).  Forty 
thousand  sUills  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve 
thousand  horsemen,  made  up  the  meiisure  of  his 
magnificence  (1  K.  iv.  26).  If  some  of  the  public 
works  had  the  jjlea  of  utility,  the  fortification  of 
some  cities  ibr  purposes  of  defence — Millo  (the 
suburb  of  Jerusalem),  Hazor,  Megiddo,  the  two 
Beth-horons,  the  foundation  of  others,  Tadmor  and 
Tiphsah,  for  purposes  of  commei-ce — these  were 
simply  the  pomps  of  a  selfish  luxuiy,  and  the 
people,  alter  the  first  dazzle  was  over,  felt  that 
they  were  so.  As  the  treasury  became  empty, 
taxes  multiplied  and  monopolies  became  more  irk- 
some. Even  Israelites,  besides  the  conscription  which 
brought  them  into  the  king's  amiies  (1  K.  ix.  22), 
were  subject,  though  for  a  pail  only  of  each  year, 
to  the  corcee  of  compulsoiy  labour  (1  K.  v.  13). 
The  revolution  that  followed  had,  like  most  other 
revolutions,  financial  disorder  as  the  chief  among 
its  causes.  The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king's 
idolatry,  but  of  their  burdens,  of  his  "  grievous 
yoke"  (IK.  xii.  4).  Their  hatred  fell  heaviest  on 
Adoniram,  who  was  over  tlie  tribute.  If,  on  the 
one  side,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  came  as  a 
penalty  for  Solomon's  'dolatrous  apostasy  from 
'eliovah,  it  was,  on  another,  tlie  Nemesis  of  a 
selfish  passion  for  glory,  itaelf  the  most  terrible  of 
all  idolatries. 

(6.)  It  remains  for  us  to  trace  that  other  down- 
fall, belonging  more  visibly,  though  not  more  really, 
to  his  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest  height  even  to 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of 
•he  Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the 
tirst.  That  was  the  si>ecial  task  which  he  inherited 
tiom  his  father,  and  to  that  he  gave  himself  with 
all  his  heart  and  strength.  He  cime  to  it  with  all 
the  noble  thoughts  an  to  the  meaning  and  grounds 


?  Pineda's  conjecture  (iii.  28)  that  "the  bouse  with 
seven  pillars,"  "  the  highest  places  of  the  city,"  of  Prov. 
Ix.  1-3,  had  originally  a  local  reference  Is,  at  leasl,  plaus- 
ible enough  to  he  worm  mentioning.  It  is  cuHous  to 
Ihlnk  tliat  there  may  have  been  a  historical  "  .Solomon's 
Oouie,"  like  that  of  the  A'ew  AUatUu. 

«  Kwuld  K  apo'Oiiy  for  these  acts  of  debpotitfin  (ill.  292) 
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of  womhip  which  his  father  and  KaiAJ  could  initil 
into  him.  We  have  alieady  seen,  in  speaking  oi 
hi»  intercotii-se  with  Tyre,  what  mmsiret  he  twi 
tor  its  completion.  All  that  can  be  said  ns  to  it. 
aichitecture,  proportions,  mateiials  [Tkmple],  and 
the  orgjuiisation  of  the  ministering  Pkiksts  and 
Levitks,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  the 
men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven  long 
years,  the  Cyclopian  foundations  of  vast  stones  (still 
remaining  when  all  else  has  peiished,  Ewald,  iii. 
297)  giwlually  rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  materials  arriving 
continually  from  JopfM,  cedar,  and  gold  and  silver, 
brass  "  without  weight"  from  the  foundries  ol 
Succoth  and  Zarethan,  stones  ready  hewn  and 
squared  from  the  quairies.  Ear  from  colossal  in 
its  size,  it  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavish 
use,  within  and  without,  of  the  gold  of  Opliir  and 
Parvaiin.  It  glittered  in  the  moniing  sun  (it  h»« 
been  well  said)  like  the  sanctuary  of  an  EI  Doimlc 
(Milman,  Hist,  of  Jeics,  i.  259).  Throughout  tht 
whole  work  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingly  city 
was  unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  workman'^ 
hammer : 

"  Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  fsbrlc  grew." 

(7.)  Wc  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now 
theie  were  some  darker  sha^les  in  the  pictuie.  Not 
reverence  only  for  the  Holy  City,  but  the  wish  to 
shut  out  from  sight  the  misery  he  had  catLsed,  to 
close  his  eai-s  against  cries  which  were  rising  daily 
to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Salwoth,  led  him  probably 
to  place  the  works  connected  witli  the  Temple  at 
as  great  a  distance  as  )>ossible  from  the  Temple 
itself  Forgetful  of  the  les-sons  taught  by  the  his- 
toiy  of  his  own  people,  and  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Law  (Ex.  xxii.  21,  xxiii.  9  et  al.),  following  the 
example  of  David's  policy  in  its  least  noble  a.spect 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  2),  he  reduced  the  "stiangers"'  in 
the  land,  the  remnant  of  the  Canaimite  races  who 
had  chosen  the  alternative  of  confonnity  to  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors,  to  the  state  of  helots, 
and  made  their  life  '•  bitter  with  all  hard  bondage."") 
[PROSKLYTts.]  Copying  the  Pharaohs  in  thei' 
magnificence,  he  copied  them  also  in  their  disiegud 
of  human  sufliering.  Acting,  probably,  under  the 
same  counsels  as  had  prompted  that  measure  on 
the  result  of  David's  census,  he  seized  on  these 
"strangers"  for  the  weaiy,  servile  toil  again.st 
which  the  free  spirit  of  Israel  would  have  rebelled. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  with  wiv^-b 
and  children  in  proportion,  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and  sent  off  to  the  ({uarries  and  the  forests 
of  Leirtinon  (1  K.  v.  15  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  Even 
the  Israelites,  though  not  reduced  pemianently  to 
the  helot  state  (2  Chr.  viii.  9),  weie  yet  summone<J 
to  take  their  shai-e,  by  rotation,  in  the  same  labour 
(1  K.  V.  13, 14).  One  ti-ace  of  the  special  servitude 
of  "  these  hewei-s  of  stone  "  existed  long  afterwaida 
in  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  atUiched  to  the 
Temple,  and  known  as  Soix)MO.n'8  Servants. 

(8.)  After  seven  years  and  a  half  the  woik  was 
completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which  all  Israelites 
looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  nation. 


presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  free  spirit  which,  for 
the  most  part,  pervades  his  work.  I'hroughout  nig 
history  of  David  and  Solomon,  his  sympathy  for  tht 
father's  heroism,  his  admiration  for  the  &on's  mafcoii' 
flceoce,  seem  to  keep  bis  Judgment  tinder  a  (ascinaiibil 
Which  it  Is  dilBctilt  for  bi«  readers  to  escape  from. 
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rhtir  worship  was  now  established  on  a  node  as 
itatdv  as  that  of  other  nations,  while  it  yet  retained 
its  freedom  from  ail  worship  that  could  possibly 
Womc  idolatrous.  Inste-ad  of  two  rival  sanctuaries, 
af  before,  there  was  to  be  one  only.  The  ark  fiom 
Zion,  the  tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  were  both  le- 
moved  (2  Chr.  v.  5)  and  brought  to  the  new 
Temple.  The  choirs  of  the  piiests  and  Levites  met 
in  their  fullest  force,  arrayed  in  white  linen.  Then, 
it  may  be  for  the  tii-st  time,  was  heaitl  the  noble 
hymn,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  be  ye 
lift  up,  ye  everlastins;  dtxus,  and  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  come  in"  (Milnian,  I/ist.  of  Jeics,  i.  26.H). 
The  trumj)etei-s  and  singers  were  "  as  one"  in  their 
mighty  Hallelujah — '*  0  praise  the  Ix>rd,  for  He  is 
good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever"  (2  Chr.  v. 
13).  The  arlk  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden 
sanctuary,  and  then  "  the  cloud,"  the  "  gloiy  of  tl.e 
Lord,"  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables 
of  stone,  associated  with  tlie  first  rude  beginnings 
of  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  were  still,  they  and 
they  only,  in  the  ai'k  which  had  now  so  magnificent 
a  shiine  (2  Chr.  v.  10).  They  bore  their  witness 
to  the  gi-eat  laws  of  duty  towai-ds  God  and  man, 
remaining  unchangeable  through  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  national  or  individual  life,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  a  national 
religion.  And  throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  per- 
son (if  the  king  is  the  one  central  object,  compared 
with  whom  e\'en  priests  and  prophets  are  for  the 
time  subordinate.  Abstaining,  doubtless,  fix)m  dis- 
tinctively piiestly  acts,  such  as  slaying  the  victims 
and  offering  incense,  he  yet  appears,  even  more  than 
iMvid  did  in  the  bringing  up  the  ark,  in  a  liturgical 
chai acter.  He,  and  not  Zadok,  blesses  the  congie- 
gation,  offers  up  the  solemn  prayer,  dedicates  the 
Temple.  He,  and  not  any  member  of  the  prophetic 
oi-der,  is  then,  and  prolmbly  at  other  times,  the 
sfiokesnuin  and  •♦  piieachcr  "  of  tlie  people  (Kwald, 
lii.  32(J).  He  takes  at  least  some  stvps  towards  that 
far-off  (Ps.  ci.  1)  idejd  of  "a  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,"  which  one  of  his  descendants  i-ashly 
ioiieht  to  fulfil  [Uzziah],  but  which  was  to  be  ful- 
filled only  in  a  Son  of  David,  not  the  crowned  leader 
rf  a  mighty  nation,  but  despised,  rejected,  crucified. 
From  him  came  the  lofty  prayer,  the  noblest  utter- 
ance of  tiie  cieed  of  Ismel,  setting  forth  the  distance 
and  the  neiimess  of  the  Eternal  God,  One,  Incompre- 
hensible, dwelling  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
yet  ruling  men,  hearing  their  piayeif,  giving  them 
all  goo<l  things,  wisdom,  j)eacc,  righteousness.' 

(9.)  The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a  week  of 
fcttival,  synchronising  with  the  Feast  of  Tal>ei7ia('lcs, 
the  time  of  the  completed  vint^ige.  Representatives 
of  all  the  tr.bes,  elders,  fathers,  captAins,  proselytes, 
it  may  be,  from  the  newly-acquired  territories  in 
Northern  ."syiia  (2  Chr.  vi.  32,  vii.  8), —  all  were 
•s-sembled,  rejoicing  in  tlie  actual  glorj  and  the 
bright  hopes  of  Israel.  For  the  king  himself  then, 
or  at  a  later  period  (the  narrative  of  1  K.  ix.  and 
2  Chr.  \ni.  leaves  it  doubtful),  there  was  a  stiiuige 
contrast  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  criticism, 
misled  by  its  own  aciiteiie>s,  mny  .see  in  that 
wanting  prophecy  of  sin,  piiiii.shment,  desolation, 
only    a   vaticinium   ex   ercntu,    added    some    i-en- 
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'  KwaM,  yletdlng  to  bl*  one  spectal  weakness,  sees  In 
(his  prsjrer  the  rhetorical  Hldiilun  of  the  UtuteronomUl 
silitur(lll.  3 IS). 

•  Ps.  cxxxll.  belongs  manifesUy  (oomp.  vt.  T,  8, 10,  1(, 
wtta  i  Chr.  vi.  41)  to  the  day  ol  dedication;  snd  v.  13 
•oaiains  tbr  roiMlitioii,  of  which  tlip  vision  of  ibc  liiglit 
vescDts  the  (\aik  Hi  the  cUy  hud  jirrbented  tat  tiricht  »ide. 


turies  afterwards  (Ewald,  iii.  404)  It  j:  opes 
to  us  to  maintitin  that,  with  a  chaiacter  sucti  « 
Solomon's,  with  a  religious  ideal  so  lai"  beyond  bis 
actual  life,  such  thoughts  were  psychologically  pK>- 
bable,  that  strange  misgivings,  suggested  by  the 
very  words  of  the  jubilant  hjrrons  of  the  day's 
solemnity,  might  well  mingle  with  the  shouts  c{ 
the  people  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Levites.'  It  is 
in  harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Teacher,  that  those  misgivings  shcild  receive 
an  inteipietation,  that  the  king  should  be  taught 
that  what  he  had  done  was  indeed  right  and  gtwd, 
but  that  it  was  not  all,  and  might  not  be  peiTtia- 
nent.  Obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice.  There 
was  a  danger  near  at  hand. 

(10.)  The  danger  came,  and  in  spite  of  the 
warning  the  king  fell.  Before  long  the  pi  iests  and 
prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  Ashtaroth,  fonns  of  ritual  not  idohitroiis 
only,  but  cruel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as 
the  compiler  of  1  K.  xi.  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty 
of  another.  Partly  from  policy,  seeking  fresh  alli- 
ances, partly  from  the  tenible  satiety  of  lust  seeking 
the  stimulus  of  change,  he  gave  himself  to  "  strange 
women."  He  found  himself  involved  in  a  fascination 
which  led  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  The 
starting-point  and  the  goal  are  given  us.  We  are 
left,  from  what  we  know  otherwise,  to  trace  the 
process.  Something  there  was  perhaps  in  his  veiy 
"  lai'geness  of  heart,"  so  fai-  in  advance  of  the  tra- 
ditional knowledge  of  his  age,  lising  to  higher  and 
wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  predisposed  him  to 
it.  His  convei-se  with  men  of  other  ci'eeds  and 
climes  might  lead  him  to  anticipate,  in  this  respect, 
one  phase  of  modem  thought,  as  the  confessions  of 
the  Preacher  in  Koheleth  anticipite  another.  In 
recognising  what  was  true  in  other  fonns  of  faith, 
he  might  lose  his  horror  at  what  was  folse,  hi* 
sense  of  the  pie-eminence  of  the  truth  revealed  ta 
him,  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation's  reli- 
gious life.  His  worship  might  go  backward  from 
Jehovah  to  Klohim,*  from  Elohim  to  the  "  Godi 
many  and  Lords  many"  of  the  nations  round. 
Jehovah,  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  each  fomi  of 
nature-worehip,  might  come  to  seem  equally  true, 
equally  acceptable.  The  women  whom  he  brought 
from  other  countries  might  well  be  allowed  the 
luxuiy  of  their  own  superstitions.  And,  if  per- 
mitted at  all,  the  worship  must  be  worthy  ot  his 
fame  and  be  part  of  his  magnificenc«.  With  this 
there  may,  as  Ewald  suggests  (iii.  380),"  have 
mingled  political  motives.  He  may  have  hoped, 
by  a  ])olicy  of  toleration,  to  conciliate  neighbouring 
princes,  to  attract  a  larger  ti-atFic.  But  probably 
also  theie  was  another  influence  less  commonly 
taken  into  account.  The  wide-spread  belief  of  the 
V^ast  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon  is  net,  it  is 
U'lieveil.  without  its  fouiidition  of  tnitti.  On  the 
one  hand,  an  aitieiit  study  of  nature,  in  the  period 
that  piecedes  science,  runs  on  inevitably  into  the 
pursuit  of  otrtilt,  mysterious  properties.  On  the 
other,  thrniichoiit  the  whole  history  of  Judah,  the 
element  of  idolatry  which  has  the  strcngest  hold  ou 
men's  minds  was  the  thaiimatui'gic,  soothsaying, 
incai/.ttioas,   divinations   (2  K.  i.  2  ^  Ic.  u.  6; 

>  It  Is  notirraMe  that  Klohlm.  snd  not  Jrhovak,  n  tkl 
nivlne  name  umhI  thruuRlHuit  l-zxlrsiaales. 

"  To  are,  Utiwi-ver,  ss  Kwald  does,  in  Suluotua's  poll:; 
nothini;  but  a  wise  toierstlun  lilie  (hat  ol  a  niudetn  stalt^ 
msn  ill  rpffanl  to  ChrlntUn  tt-cis,  or  nf  the  Kncltik 
(iovcnimcnt  iii  Imlla,  is  s'lrely  to  read  history  iliruii^ht 
rflractini;  atut  distorting  turdiUB. 
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*  Chv.  vxiii.  0  et  al.).  Tlie  religion  of  Iw-ael 
cppOMxl  a  stern  prohibition  to  all  such  periloiu  yet 
tttmptiug  arta  (Dcut.  xviii.  10  et  ai.).  Tho  religions 
of  the  uutions  round  fostered  them.  Was  it  sti°ange 
that  one  who  found  his  progress  impeded  in  one 
pith  should  turn  into  the  other?  So,  at  any  rate, 
it  was.  The  reign  wiiich  began  so  gloriously  was 
a  ste|)  backwai'ds  into  the  gross  darkness  of  fetish 
worship.  .\a  he  left  behiua  hira  the  legacy  of 
luxury,  ^«:lli.>iuless,  oppres.sion,  more  than  counter- 
balancing all  the  good  of  higher  art  and  wider 
knowledge,  so  he  left  this  too  as  an  inei-adicable 
evil.  Not  less  truly  than  the  son  of  Nebat  might 
his  n.'imc  have  been  written  in  history  as  Solomon 
Ihe  .-on  of  David  who  "  made  Israel  to  sin." 

(II.)  Disastei's  followed  l)erore  long  as  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  what  was  ]^iolitically  a  blunder 
as  well  as  religiously  a  sin.  The  strength  of  the 
nation  rested  on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  dependeil 
on  its  laitli.  Whatever  nttriictions  the  sensuous 
ritual  which  he  introduced  may  have  had  (or  the 
gaat  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and  Levites 
must  have  looked  on  the  rival  worship  with  entire 
disfavour.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic  oi-der,  dor- 
mant in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and  as  it 
were,  hindered  from  its  usual  utterances  by  the 
more  dazzling  wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kindled 
into  active  opjjosition.  Ahijah  of  >hiloh,  as  if 
taught  by  the  history  of  his  native  place,  was  sent 
to  utter  one  oftho.se  predictions  which  help  to  work 
out  their  own  fulHlment,  fastening  on  thoughts 
before  vague,  pointing  Jeroboam  out  to  himself  and 
to  the  people  as  the  destined  heir  to  tlie  larger  half 
of  the  kingdom,  as  truly  called  as  David  had  been 
called,  to  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (1  K.  \i. 
28-39).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  cur- 
rent that  was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jero- 
boam was  driven  foi'  a  time  into  exile  it  was  only 
as  we  hare  seen,  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  the 
then  reigning  dynasty,  and  to  come  back  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Pharaohs  as  his  queen  (LXX.  ut 
vtpra).  The  old  tribal  jealousies  gave  signs  of  re- 
newed vitality.  Ephraim  was  piepiued  once  more 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Judah,  needing  special 
control  (1  K.  xi.  28).  And  with  this  weakness 
within  there  came  attacks  from  without.  Hadad 
and  llezon,  the  one  in  Edom,  the  other  in  Syria, 
who  had  been  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
now  found  no  eft'ectual  i"esistance.  The  king,  pre- 
maturely old,»  must  have  foreseen  the  rapid  break- 
ing up  of  the  great  monaichy  to  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded.  Kehoboam,  inheriting  his  faults  without  his 


«  Solomon's  age  at  his  death  could  not  have  been  much 
niDre  than  fifty-nine  or  sixty,  yet  It  was  not  till  lie  was 
"  old  "  that  his  m  Ives  perverted  him  (1  K.  xi.  4). 

T  Hezekiah  found.  It  was  said,  formulae  for  the  cure  of 
disea.ses  engraved  on  the  duor-posts  of  the  Temple,  and 
destroyed  them  because  they  drew  men  away  from  the 
worship  of  Jehovuh  (Suidas,  «.  v.  'E^«K:as).  Strange  as 
the  history  Is,  It  has  a  counterpart  in  the  cumptaint  of  the 
writer  of  2  Chr.  xvl.  12,  that  Asa  "sought  nut  to  the 
I  «rd  but  to  the  physicians."  Was  there  a  rivalry  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  between  the  priests  and  propliets  ou 
the  one  side  (comp.  Is.  xxxvlii.  21),  and  idolatrous  thau- 
muturgists  on  the  other  (comp.  also  2  K.  1.  2)? 

•  The  Song  of  Songs,  liowever,  was  never  read  publicly, 
eitncr  In  the  Jewish  or  the  Cliristian  Church,  nor  in  the 
former  were  young  men  allowed  to  read  it  at  all 
vTbeod.  Cyr.  Ihra^.  in  Cant.  Cant. ;  Theod.  Mops.  p.  699 
to  .Vigne'). 

■  We  i-est  on  this  as  the  necessary  oondi  tion  of  all  deeper 
mt<rpretatlon.  To  argue,  as  many  have  done,  that  the 
ByeUcal  senae  must  be  the  only  one  because  the  liieial 
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wisdom,  haughty  and  indlbcieet,  was  not  likely  t< 
avert  it. 

(12.)  Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and  heart 
which  ran  paiallel  with  this  history  Scripture  is 
comparatively  silent.  Something  may  be  learnt 
from  the  books  tliat  bear  his  nanie,  which,  whether 
written  by  him  or  not,  stiuid  in  the  Canon  of  the 
O.  T.  as  representing,  with  profound,  inspired  in- 
sight the  successive  phases  of  his  life ;  something 
also  from  the  fact  that  so  little  remains  out  of  so 
much,  out  of  the  songs,  proverbs,  treatises  of  which 
the  historian  speaks  (1  K.  iv,  32, 33).  Legendaiy  as 
may  be  the  traditions  which  sp»ik  of  Haiekiah  as  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  preserving  some  poitions  of 
Solomon's  writings  (I'rov.  xxv.  1),  and  debtrojing 
others,7  a  like  process  of  selection  mu.st  have  been 
gone  through  by  the  unknown  liabbis  of  the  Gkkat 
Syna(500UE  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  Slowly 
and  hesitatingly  they  received  into  the  Canon,  as 
they  went  on  with  their  unparalleled  woik  of  the 
ex])urgation  by  a  people  of  its  own  literature,  the 
two  books  which  jiavc  been  'Jie  stumbling-blocks  of 
commentators.  Ecclcsiastes  an.^.  the  ^ong  of  Song.s« 
(Ginshurg,  Koheleth,  pp.  13-15).  They  give  ex- 
cerpta  only  from  the  3UO0  Proverbs.  Of  the  thou- 
sand and  five  Songs  (Lhe  jirecise  nimrber  indiaites 
a  known  collection)  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
They  were  willing,  i.  e.  to  adrait  Koheleth  for  the 
sake  of  its  ethical  conclusion,  the  Sor.g  of  Songs,  be- 
caii.se  at  a  very  eaily  period,  possibly  even  then,  it 
had  received  a  mystical  interpretation  (Ke'l  £in- 
leit.  in  das  Alt.  Test.  §127),  because  it  wa.s,  at  an_. 
rate,  the  history  of  a  love  which  if  passionate,  was 
al.so  tender,  and  pure,  and  true.*  But  it  is  ea.sy  to 
see  that  there  are  elements  in  that  fniem,  the  strong 
delight  in  visible  outwai-d  beauty,  the  suirender  of 
heart  and  will  to  one  overpowering  impulse,  which 
might  come  to  be  divoice<l  from  truth  and  purity, 
and  would  then  be  perilous  in  proportion  to  tiieir 
giace  and  chann.  Such  a  divorce  took  place  we 
know  in  the  actual  life  of  Solomon.  It  could  not 
fail  to  leave  its  stamp  ujion  the  idyls  in  which 
feeling  and  fancy  uttered  themselves.  The  poems  ol 
the  Son  of  Itovid  may  have  been  like  tliose  of  Hafiz. 
The  Scribes  who  compiled  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T. 
may  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  charitably  to  his 
fame,  in  excluding  them. 

(13.)  The  books  that  remain  meet  us,  as  has 
been  said,  as  at  any  rate  representing  the  thi-ee 
stages  of  his  life.  The  Song  of  Songs  brings  before 
us  the  brightness  of  his  youth,  the  heart  as  j  et  un- 
tainted, human  love  passionate  yet  undefiled,*  and 


would  be  insi;pportable.  Is  simply  to  "bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean,"  to  assert  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
would  choose  a  love  that  was  lustful  and  impnre  as  the 
fitting  parable  of  the  holie:^t  Much  rather  may  we  say 
with  Henler  (Gdst  d>T  £br.  Foa.,  Dial,  vl.),  that  the 
pooni,  In  its  literal  sense,  is  one  which  "  might  have  bee«j 
written  In  Paradise."  The  man  and  the  woman  are,  a<t 
in  their  primeval  Innocence,  loving  and  beloved,  thinking 
no  evil,  "  naked  and  not  ashamed." 

b  We  adopt  the  older  view  of  Lowth  (^I'vael.  xxx.,  xxxi.) 
and  others,  rather  than  that  of  Rerjin  and  Ewald,  which 
almost  brings  down  a  noble  poem  to  the  level  of  an 
operatic  ballet  at  a  Parisian  theatre.  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  (I.  c.)  had,  at  least,  placed  it  on  a  level  with 
the  Sy7iipotium  of  Plato.  The  theory  of  Micbaells  (.Vot. 
in  Louth,  xxxi.)  that  it  represents  a  young  husljand 
and  his  favourite  bride  hindereJ,  by  narem  Jealonsiee 
or  regulations,  from  free  iniercoMrse  with  each  other, 
seems  to  us  preferable,  and  cinnccts  Itself  wlti  tho 
identification  of  the  Shalamite  with  Ablsimg,  aireodj 
noticed. 
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dierefoie  becomiug,  under  a  higher  inspiration,  half- 
oonsciously  it  may  be  to  Itself,  but,  if  not,  then 
unconsciously  for  others,  the  parable  of  the  soul's 
»ftfctions.«  Then  comes  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
th.'  >t;ii;eof  piBctiiad,  prudential  thought,  searching 
into  the  recesses  of  mail's  heart,  seeing  duty  in 
little  tliincs  as  well  as  gieat,  resting  all  duty  on 
>lie  tear  of  God,  ga'heriug  from  the  wide  lessons  of 
a  king's  eiperience,  lessons  which  mankind  could 
ill  afford  to  lose.*  The  poet  has  become  the  philo- 
sopher, tlie  mystic  has  passed  into  the  moralist. 
But  the  nuin  passed  through  both  stages  without 
Iwing  permanently  the  better  for  either.  They  were 
''I  him  but  phases  of  his  life  which  he  had  known 
■  id  exhausted  (Eccl.  i.,  ii.).  And  therefore  there 
came,  as  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the 
gieat  retribution.  The  "  sense  that  wore  with 
time  "  avenged  "  the  crime  of  sense."  There  fell  on 
iin,  as  on  other  crowned  roluptuai-ies,«  the  weai-i- 
h'ss  which  sees  written  on  all  things.  Vanity  of 
N'anities.  Slowly  only  could  be  recover  fi-om  that 
"  vexation  of  spiiit,"  and  the  recovery  was  incom- 
plete. It  Wiis  not  as  the  strong  burst  of  penitence 
that  brought  to  his  father  David  the  assuiiuice  of 
foigivene>s.  He  could  not  rise  to  the  height  from 
which  he  had  fallen,  or  restore  the  freshness  of  his 
:.ist  love.  The  weary  soul  could  only  lay  again, 
with  slow  and  painful  relapses,  the  foundatious  of 
a  true  molality  [comp.  Ecclesiastes]. 

(14.)  Here  our  survey  must  end-  We  may  not 
enter  into  the  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer 
either  way,  the  doubting  question.  Is  there  any 
hoj>e?  Others  have  not  shrunk  from  debating  that 
question,  deciding,  according  to  their  formulae,  that 
he  did  or  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  salvation 
•o  as  to  satisfy  them,  were  they  to  be  placed  upon 
the  judgineut-seat.  It  would  not  be  ])rotitable  to 
give  retieieiices  to  the  patristic  and  other  wiiters 
who  have  dealt  with  this  subject.  They  have  been 
elaborately  collected  by  Calmet  (Dictionn.  s.  v. 
Salomon,  Nout^ll.  dissert.  De  la  salut  du  Sal.). 
It  is  noticeable  and  characteristic  that  Chrysostom 
and  the  fheoloijiaiis  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  for 
the  mo«t  pait,  tiivourable,  Augustine  and  tliose  of 
the  I^tin,  for  the  most  pail,  adverse  to  his  chances 
of  salvation.' 

VII.  Legends. — (I.)  The  impression  made  by 
Solomon  on  the  minds  of  later  genemtions,  is  shown 
in  its  best  form  by  the  desire  to  claim  tlie  sanction  of 
his  name  tor  even  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other  writera. 
Possibly  in  KcCLt:siA8rt:8,  certainly  in  the  Bo^,k 
of  Wisdom,  we  have  instances  of  this,  free  from  the 
vicious  element  of  an  apociyphal  Uterature.    Before 
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*  "Tbe  final  cause  of  Canticles,"  It  has  been  well 
Mid,  "  wu  that  it  miglit  be  a  Held  In  wliicb  mystidKin 
could  disport  itaelt "  (Bishop  Jebb,  Corrtipond.  v-ith 
Knox,  I.  305).  The  trace*  of  the  "great  mystery  "  which 
Ibos  cunnecu  divine  and  human  love,  are  indeed  to  be 
Iruitil  everywhere,  in  tbe  Targmps  of  Rabbis,  in  the 
wrilins»  of  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  Purilani,  In  the  poems 
oi  Mystics  like  .Novalis,  Jelad»ldlu  Hunii,  Savli  (oomp. 
Tholuck.  Moij/enlimd.  Mgttik,  pp.  5S,  237).  It  appear* 
in  Ita  highest  form  in  the  Vita  .Vuora  of  I  >ante,  purlfled 
by  ChrisUan  fi'ellng  from  tbe  ■rnsuous  element  which 
IB  l':ast<ni  wriuTs  too  readily  mingles  with  it  Of  all 
strange  assertions,  that  of  R<-Dan.  that  mysilcism  of  this 
kind  Is  foreign  to  the  Sbemltic  character,  la  perhaps  about 
the  strangest  (CcuU.  de*  Cant.  p.  1 19). 

•*  B<>th  hi  Eoclesiaetes  (Ii.  3-13)  and  yet  more  *.n  Pro- 
verb* (i.  I I-IT,  Tii.  6-33)  we  may  find  traces  of  experlt-noes 
pineil  In  other  ways.  Tbe  graphic  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  roVbfrrs  anrl  the  prostitutes  of  an  I'jistpm  oty  could 
hardly  have  been  draws  but  by  one  who,  like  tlarous 


long,  however,  it  took  other  forms.  Round  th( 
facts  of  the  history,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathers  a 
whole  world  of  fantastic  iables,  Jewish,  Chiistiaa, 
Mahometan,  refraction.'!,  coloured  and  distorted,  ae- 
cording  to  the  media  through  which  they  pass,  of  a 
colossal  form.  Even  in  the  Targiun  of  Ecclesiastes 
we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He  aitu 
the  Rabbis  of  the  Sanhediim  sat  and  drank  wine 
together  in  Jabne.  His  paradise  was  filled  with 
costly  tiees  which  the  evil  spiiits  brought  him  from 
India.  The  casuistry  of  the  Rabbis  rested  on  his 
dicta.  Ashmedai,  the  king  of  the  demons,  deprived 
hiin  of  his  magic  ring,  and  he  wandei'ed  through  the 
cities  of  Israel,  weeping  and  saying,  I,  tbe  preacher, 
was  king  ovei-  Israel  in  Jerusalem  (_Ginsburg,  Ko/»«- 
leth,  App.  i.  H.;  Koiim,  Sur.  38j.  He  left  behind 
him  spells  and  charms  to  cure  diseases  and  cast  out 
evil  spirits ;  and  for  centuries,  incantations  bearing 
his  name  were  the  special  boast  of  all  the  "  vagabond 
Jew  exorcists "  who  swarmed  in  the  cities  of  the 
empire  ( JoS.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5 ;  Ju.«t.  Mart.  Respotts. 
ad  Orthod.  55 ;  Oiigen,  Comm.  in  Matt.  xxvi.  3). 
His  wisdom  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speecti  of 
beasts  and  birds,  a  gitl  shated  atlerwards,  it  was 
said,  by  his  descendant  Hiilel  (Ewalii,  iii.  407  ; 
Koran,  Stir.  .S7).  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of 
gems  and  herbs'  (Fabricius,  Codex  J'seudep.  V.  T, 
1042).  He  was  the  inventor  of  Syriac  and  Ara> 
bian  alphabets  (Ibid.  1014). 

(2.)  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder  flight. 
After  a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afreetn 
and  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered  them  and  cast  them 
into  the  sea  (Lane,  Arabian  Niyhts,  i.  p.  36). 
The  remote  pre-Adamite  past  was  peopled  with  a 
succession  of  forty  Solomons,  ruling  over  different 
races,  each  with  a  shield  and  swoi-d  that  gave  them 
sovereignty  over  the  Jinns.  To  Solomon  himself 
belonged  the  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Because  he 
stayed  his  march  at  the  hour  of  prayer  instead  of 
riding  on  with  his  horsemen  God  gave  him  the 
winds  as  a  chariot,  and  the  birds  Hew  over  him, 
making  a  perpetual  canopy.  The  demons  in  their 
spite  wrote  books  of  magic  in  his  name,  but  he, 
l«ing  ware  of  it,  seized  them  and  placed  them 
under  his  throne,  where  they  remained  till  his 
death,  and  tnen  the  demons  again  got  holti  of  them 
and  scittered  them  abroad  (D'llerbelot,  ».  r.  '•  So- 
liman  ben  Daoud  ;"  Koran,  Sur.  2 1 ).  The  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  furnished  some  thiee  or  four 
romances.  The  Koran  {Sur.  27)  narrates  her  visit, 
her  wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam,  which 
Solomon  professed.     She  appears  under  three  dif- 

Alraehid  and  otker  Oriental  king*,  at  times  laid  asida 
tbe  trappingi  of  royalty,  and  plunged  Into  tbe  other 
I  extreme  of  aodal  life,  that  ao  be  might  gain  the  exdto* 
ment  of  a  fresh  aeoiatloa. 

•  "  A  taste  fur  pleasure  is  extinguished  in  tbe  King's 
heart  (Louis  XI v.).  Age  and  devotion  have  taught  hka 
to  malce  serioos  reflection*  on  tbe  vanity  of  everything  be 
waa  formerly  foud  of  "  (Mme.  de  Mainleoon's  Letters,  20<). 
I  How  deeply  this  qoestioa  entered  Into  the  bearta  ol 
Mediaeval  thinkers,  and  in  what  way  the  nobles',  of  then 
all  decided  It,  we  read  in  tlte  Divina  Ceaunadia— 

**  L«  quinta  Inoe  ch'i  tra  nol  pia  bella 
Sptra  di  lal  amor,  che  tnlto  II  mondo 
Lagglu  oe  gola  di  laper  nuvella." 

/'orodiso,  X.  io». 

Tbe  '  splra  dl  tal  aBor"  refer*,  of  coarse,  to  ill*  6oog  ol 
Solomon. 

(  The  name  ot  a  well-known  plant,   Solomoo'i  (•«' 
(C'eNPcUtorta  Mtjalit),  perpetuates  the  old  boUet 
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'fr<?iit  naiiies,  Nicaule  (Calmet,  Diet,  s,  v.),  Lalkis 
(D'Hevbelot,  s.  s  ),  Makeda  ( l*iiie.la,  v.  14).  The 
Arabs  claim  her  as  belonging  to  Yemen,  the  Kthi- 
opians  as  coming  from  Meroe.  In  each  form  of  the 
»tory  a  son  is  born  to  her,  which  calls  Solomon  it« 
(kther,  in  the  Arab  version  Meilekh,  in  the  Ethiopian 
David  after  his  gi-andtather,  the  ancestor  of  a  long 
line  of  Etiiiopian  kings  (Ludolf,  Hist.  Aethiop.  ii.  8, 
4,  5).  Twelve  thousand  Hebrews  accompanied  her 
on  her  return  home,  and  from  them  were  descended 
the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  great  Pi-ester  John 
(Presbyter  Joannes)  of  mediaeval  travellers  (I/Her- 
belot,  /.  c. ;  Pineda,  /.  c, ;  Corylus,  Diss,  de  regimi 
Austr.  in  Menthen's  T/icsaunis,  i.).  She  brought 
to  Solomon  the  self-same  gifts  which  the  Magi 
afterwariis  brought  to  Christ.  [Magi.]  One  at 
least  of  the  hiird  questions  with  which  she  came 
Wiis  i-escued  from  oblivion.  Fair  boys  and  sturdy 
girls  were  dressed  up  by  her  exactly  alike  so  that 
no  eye  could  distinguish  them.  The  king  placed 
water  betbre  them  and  bade  them  wash,  and  then 
when  the  boys  scrubbed  their  faces  and  the  girls 
stroked  them  softly,  he  made  out  which  were  which 
((ilycas,  Anmtl.  in  Fabricius,  /.  c. ).  Vei-sions  of  these 
and  other  legends  aie  to  be  found  also  in  Weil,  Bibl. 
Legends,  p.  171  ;  Fui-.-.t,  Perleiischnure,  c  36. 

(3.)  The  fame  of  Solomon  spreiid  noilhward  and 
eastward  to  Persia.  .At  Shii-az  they  showed  the 
Meder-Suleiman,  or  tomb  of  Bath-sheba,  said  that 
Persepolis  had  been  built  by  the  Jinns  at  his  com- 
mand, and  pointed  to  the  Takht-i-Suleiman  (Solo- 
mon's throne)  in  proof.  Thiough  their  spells  too 
he  made  his  wonderful  journey,  breakfiisting  at  Per- 
sepolis, dining  at  Baal-bec,  supping  at  Jerusalem 
rChardin,  iii.  13.5,  143;  Ouseley,  ii.  41,  437). 
IVi-sian  litei-ature,  while  it  had  no  single  life  of 
David,  twasted  of  countless  histories  of  Solomon, 
one,  the  Suleiman- Nameh.  in  eighty  books,  ascribed 
to  the  poet  Fiixlousi  (  D'Heibelot,  /.  c. ;  Chardin,  iii. 
198).  In  popular  belief  he  was  confounded  with 
the  gieat  Persian  hero,  Djemschid  (Ouseley,  ii.  64). 

(4.)  As  might  be  expected,  the  legends  ap}ieiired 
in  their  coarsest  and  basest  fonn  in  Europe,  losing 
all  their  j)oetry,  the  mere  ajipendages  of  the  most 
detestable  of  Apociypha,  Books  of  Magic,  a  Hygro- 
mauteia,  a  Contradictio  Salomonis  (whatevei-  that 
may  be)  condemned  by  Gelasius,  Incantationes, 
('lavicuia,  and  the  like.*  One  pseudonymous  work 
has  a  somewhat  higher  character,  the  Psalterium 
Sal'iinonis,  altogether  without  merit,  a  mere  cento 
from  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  not  otherwise 
ollensive  (Fabricius,  i.  917  ;  Tregellts,  Introd.  to 
iV.  T.  p.  154),  and  therefore  attached  sometimes, 
as  in  the  great  Alexandrian  Codex,  to  tlie  sacied 
volume.  One  strange  stoiy  meets  us  from  the  om- 
nivorous Note-book  of  Bede.  Solomon  did  repent, 
and  in  bis  contrition  he  offered  himself  to  the  San- 
hedrim, doing  penance,  and  they  scou)-ged  him  Hve 
times  with  rods,  and  then  he  tiavcUeil  in  sackcl«th 
through  the  cities  of  Isiael,  saying  as  he  went 
Give  alms  to  Solomon  (Bede,  de  Stiloin.  ap.  Pineda). 

VIII.  New  Testament. — We  pass  from  this  wild 

>■  Two  of  these  strange  books  have  been  reprinted  in 
facsimile  by  Schiible  {Kluster,  v.).  The  Clavicula  Salo- 
moiiit  yu.t uiRavlica  conyists  of  Incantations  made  up  of 
Hebrew  words  ;  and  the  mightiest  spell  of  the  enchanter 
is  the  SigiUum,  Salonunds,  engraved  «lih  Hi  brew  cha- 
racttrc,  su'^h  as  might  have  been  handed  down  tbruugb 
a  long  suaessiiu  of  Jewish  exorcists.  It  is  singular 
(unless  this  too  was  part  of  the  im|io6ture)  that  both  the 
bbo^  jiroless  to  be  published  with  the  Fi^ecial  licence  of 
PopeB  Julius  U  and  Alexandtr  Vl.    Was  this  Uu  form 
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farmgD  of  Jewish  and  other  tables,  to  that  wbicti 
presents  the  most  entire  contrast  to  them.  The 
teaching  of  the  N.  T.  adds  nothing  to  the  material) 
for  a  lii'e  of  Solomon.  It  enables  us  to  take  the 
truest  measure  of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Sou  of 
Man  passes  sentence  on  all  that  kingiy  poiLp.  It 
declares  that  in  the  humblest  wwk  of  fjo<l,  in  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  there  is  a  grace  and  beauty  inex- 
haustible, so  that  even  "  Solomon  in  all  his  gloiy 
was  not  an-ayed  like  one  of  these"  (Matt.  vi.  29..' 
It  presents  to  us  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  g;i"owth  in 
wisdom,  like,  and  yet  unlike  his,  taking,  in  the  eye& 
of  men,  a  less  varied  range;  but  lieeper,  truer, 
purer,  because  luiited  with  puiity,  victory  over 
temptation,  self-saci-ifice,  the  true  laige-hearte<lness 
of  sympathy  with  all  men.  On  the  lowest  view 
which  serious  thinkei's  have  ever  taken  of  the  lile 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  have  owned  that  thei-e 
was  in  Him  one  "  greiiter  than  Solomon"  (Matt 
xii.  42).  The  histoiical  Son  of  David,  ideally  a 
type  of  the  Chiist  that  was  to  come,  was  in  his 
actual  life,  the  most  stmngely  conti-asteil.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  true,  the  later  Son  of  David,  to 
fulfil  the  prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gathered 
round  the  biilh  of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  true 
Shglomoh,  the  prince  of  i>eace,  the  true  Jedid-jah, 
the  well-beloved  of  the  Father.  [E.  H.  P.] 

SOLOMONS  PORCH.     [Palace.] 

SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS  (Children  OF) 

(HbV  nny  >:3  :  vloVAPS-nfffKud,  Ezr.  ii.  58; 

viol  SovXaiv  'XaKai/ji^v,  Ezr.  ii.  55  ;  Neh.  vii.  57, 
GO :  Jilii  sercorum  Salomonis).  The  pei-sons  thus 
named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy  all  but  the  lowest 
plac-es  in  those  lists,  and  their  position  indicates 
some  connexion  with  the  services  of  the  Temple. 
First  come  the  piiests,  then  Levites,  then  Ntthinim, 
then  "the  children  of  Solomon's  servants."  In 
the  Greek  of  1  Esdr.  v.  33,  35,  the  order  is  the 
.same,  but  instead  of  Nethinim  we  meet  with 
UpoSov\ot,  "seiTants"  or  "  miuistere,"  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  state- 
ment as  to  their  office  we  ai'e  lell  to  conje<^ture  and 
inference.  (1.)  The  name,  as  well  as  the  order, 
implies  inferiority  even  to  the  Nethinim.  They 
ai'e  the  descendants  of  the  slaces  of  Solomon.  The 
sei-vitude  of  the  Nethinim,  "■*  given  to  the  Lord,"  w.ns 
softened  by  the  idea  of  dedication.  [Nkthinim.] 
(2.)  The  starting  point  of  their  histoiy  is  to  b« 
found  probably  in  1  K.  v.  13,  14,  ix.  20,  21  ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Canaanites,  who  had  been  living 
till  then  with  a  certain  measure  of  freedom,  wert 
reduce<l  by  Solomon  to  the  helot  state,  and  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  the  king's  stone-quarries,  and 
in  building  his  palaces  and  cities.  To  some  extent, 
indeed,  the  ciiange  harl  been  effected  under  I>avid, 
but  it  apiJCiu-s  to  have  been  then  connectea 
specially  with  the  Temple,  and  the  sei-vitude  under 
his  successor  was  at  once  harder  and  more  extended 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  2).     (3.)  The  last  passage   thiowa 


of  Hebrew  literature  which  they  were  willing  to  en- 
courage ? 

'  A  pleasant  Persian  apologue  teaching  a  like  lesson 
deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  mass  of  fables.  The  king 
of  Israel  met  one  day  the  king  of  the  antg,  took  the  insect 
on  his  band,  and  held  converse  with  it,  asking,  Cioesus- 
like,  "  Am  not  I  the  mightiest  and  most  glorious  of  men  ?" 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  ant-king,  "  Thou  sittest  on  a  thr  >n« 
of  gold,  but  I  make  thy  band  my  throne,  luid  ihua  m 
greater  than  thou  "  (Cbardln,  iii.  p.  199), 
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SDone  !igtit  on  their  .«]>e<.-i.tl  otike.  The  Nethioim, 
•6  in  the  uis?  of  the  (iiUiniites,  were  appointed 
to  be  hewers  ot"  u<iod  (.lo.-<h.  ix.  23),  and  thi» 
was  enough  for  the  services  of  the  Tabernacle. 
For  the  i-onstniction  aiid  repairs  o(  the  Temple 
another  kind  of  labour  was  required,  and  the  new 
»iaves  were  xt  to  the  work  of  hewing  and  squar- 
»jg  stones  (\  K.  V.  17,  18  .  Their  desoeudauts 
appear  to  have  fonned  a  distinct  order,  uiheriting 
(irobablr  the  s;inie  functions  and  the  same  skill. 
The  pi-omiufiice  which  theei-ection  of  a  new  Temple 
on  their  mura  from  Babylon  would  give  to  their 
work,  accounts  for  the  s()e«-ial  mention  of  them  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Like  the  Ne- 
thiiiim,  they  were  in  the  )>osition  of  proselytes, 
outwaidly  conforming  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  though 
belonging  to  the  hated  race,  and,  even  in  their 
names,  bearing  ti-aces  of  their  origin  (Ezr.  ii.  55-58). 
Like  them,  too,  the  gi'eat  mass  must  either  have 
(teriahed,  or  given  up  their  position,  or  remained 
at  Babylon.  The  692  of  Kzi-.  ii.  55  (Nethinim  in- 
eluded)  must  have  been  but  a  small  fragment  of  the 
lescendants  of  the  150,000  employed  by  Solomon 
(1  K.  r.  15).  [E.  H.  P.] 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.     [Canticles.] 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.  [WiSDOii, 
Book  of.] 

80N.»  The  term  **  son "  is  used  in  Scripture 
language  to  in)ply  almost  any  kind  of  descent  or 
■uctwuioo,  as  ben  3-'iaiid/i,  "  son  of  a  year,"  i.  e.  a 
year  old,  ben  keaheth,  "  son  of  a  bow,"  t.  e.  an  arrow. 
The  word  bar  is  oflen  tbund  in  N.  T.  in  composi- 
tion, as  Bar-timaeus.     [Children.]   [H.  W.  P.] 

SON  OF  GOD  ivlhi  ««oD),k  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Ever-biessed  Trinity,  who  is  coequal,  co- 
eternal,  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father;  and 
who  took  the  nature  of  man  in  the  womb  of  the 
Blessed  Vii-gin  Mary,  and  as  Man  bears  the  name 
of  JesL'S,  or  Saviour,  and  who  proved  Himself  to 
be  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  the  Prophet,  Priest, 
V)d  King  of  all  true  Israelites,  the  seed  of  faithful 
Abraham,  the  universal  Church  of  God. 

The  title  SON  OP  GoD  was  gradually  revealed  to 
the  world  in  this  its  full  and  highest  significance. 
In  the  Book  of  Genesis  the  term  occurs  in  the 
plural  number,  "Sons  of  God,"  D'n^Kn-^33 
(Gen.  ri.  2.  4),  and  there  the  appellation  is  ap- 
plied to  tlie  pciteiit-iti-s  of  the  earth,  and  to  those 
who  were  set  in  aiitliority  over  others  (iMcoiding 
to  the  exposition  in  Cyril  Alex.  Adv.  Julian,  p. 
296,  and  Adv.  Ant/ux/pomorph.  c.  17),  or  (as  some 
have  held)  tiie  sous  of  the  family  of  Seth — those 
who  had  been  roost  distinguished  by  piety  and 
virtue.  In  Job  i.  6,  and  ji.  1,  this  title,  "Sons  of 
Gal,"  is  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Angels.  In 
Psalm  Ixxxii.  6,  "  I  have  said,  ye  are  gods ;  .and 
ye  ai«  all  sons  of  the  Highest"  (PyV  \33).  tlie 
title  is  explained  by  Theodoret  and  othen  to  sipiify 
those  pei-soiis  whom  (iod  invests  with  a  portion  of 
His  own  dignity  and  authority  as  rulers  of  His 
people,  and  who  have  clearer  revelations  of  His 
will,  M  our  Lord   intimates  (John  z.  35);  and 
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therefore  the  children  of  Israel,  the  favoured  peop'« 
of  God,  ai-e  specially  called  collectively,  by  God, 
His  San  (Ex.  iv.  22,"23  ;  Hos.  xi.  1). 

But,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  that  title  is  applied 
by  God  to  His  only  Son,  begotten  by  eteinal  gene- 
ration (see  Ps.  ii.  7),  as  interpreted  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (i.  5,  v.  5) ;  the  woixl  DTH. 
"  to-day,"  in  that  possage,  being  expressive  of  the 
act  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  yesteixlay,  nor  to- 
monow.  "  In  aeterno  nee  praeteiitum  est,  nee 
futurum,  sed  perpetuum  hodie "  (Luther).  That 
text  evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  is  crowned 
and  anointed  as  King  by  God  i^Ps.  ii.  2, 6),  although 
resisted  by  men,  Ps.  ii.  21,  23,  compaied  with 
Acts  iv.  2.1-27,  where  that  text  is  applied  by  St. 
Peter  to  the  ci-ucifixion  of  Chiist  and  His  subse- 
quent exaltation ;  and  the  same  Psalm  is  also  re- 
ferred to  Christ  by  St.  Paul,  when  piieaching  m 
the  Jewish  synagogue  at  .\ntioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts 
ziii.  33)  ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Jews 
might  have  learnt  from  their  own  Scriptures  that 
the  Messiah  is  in  a  special  sense  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  this  is  allowed  by  Maimonides  in  Portd  Mosis, 
ed.  Pococke,  p.  160,239.  This  tnith  might  have 
been  deduced  by  logical  iuierence  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  no  passage  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
is  the  Messiah  clearly  and  explicitly  designated  by 
tlie  title  "  Son  of  God."  The  words,  "  The  fonn 
of  the  fouith  is  like  the  Son  of  God,"  are  in  the 
Chaldee  portion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (Dan.  iii.  25), 
and  were  uttei-ed  by  a  heathen  and  idolatrous  king, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  cannot  thei'efore  be  understood 
as  expressing  a  clear  appreciation,  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  although 
we  may  readily  agit-e  that,  like  Caiaphas  and  Pilate, 
the  king  of  Babylon,  especially  as  he  was  perhaps 
in  habits  of  inteicourse  with  Daniel,  may  have  de- 
livered a  true  prophecy  concerning  Christ. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  question,  whether  the 
Jews,  in  our  Loi-d's  age,  genei°ally  believed  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  was  also  the  Sou  of  God  in  the 
highest  sense  of  tlie  teim,  viz.  as  a  Divine  Person, 
coe<|ual,  coeteinal,  and  consubstantial  witli  the 
Father  ? 

That  the  Jews  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  rndtordi- 
note  senses  of  the  teim  already  specified  (viz.  as  a 
holy  person,  and  as  invested  with  great  power  by 
God  ,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  point  at  issue 
is,  whether  they  supposed  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  what  the  Universal  Chuidi  believes  Jems  Christ 
to  be?  Did  tLey  believe  (as  some  learned  pemns 
supp««  they  did)  that  the  terms  Messiah  and  Son 
of  (.iod  are  "  equivalent  and  inseparable  "  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jewii  mujht  to  have 
deduced  the  doctrine  of  the  Me-siali's  diviuity  fi-om 
their  own  Scriptures,  esjH?cially  from  such  ♦exts  as 
Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  "Thy  throne,  0  Ood,  is  tor  ever 
and  ever ;  the  sceptre  of  1'hy  kingdom  is  a  right 
i  sceptre.  Thou  lovest  righteousness  and  luitest 
wickedness ;  therelbre  God,  Thy  God,  anointed  Thee 
with  the  oil  of  yladneu  above  Thy  fellows;"  a  text 
to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 


•  1.  ta :  MtiJUim$i  tnm  noa,  •*  build"  (see  Jcr. 
sxxiU.1). 

2.  ^  tram  1^,  "  pure ;"  vMror ;  M*ehit  (Vruv. 
UxL3> 

S.  "T/*  ;  iro  iio';  puer. 


4.  "^  Y*  ;  yttmin* ;  ttirjn ;  genmi. 
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■lliealh  (Hf'b.  i.  8);  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mes- 
siah's Godhead  might  also  have  been  inferrea  fmm 
such  texts  as  Isaiah  iz.  6,  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
ooni,  uuto  lis  a  Son  is  given  ....  and  His  name 
*hiill  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  tlie  Mujhty 
God;"  and  vii.  14,  "Behold  a  Virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  beiir  a  Son,  and  shall  call  His  name 
Immanuel"  (with  us,  God) ;  and  from  Jer.  xxiii.  5, 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
rn  ise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
shall  reign  and  prosper  .  .  .  ;  and  this  is  the  name 
whereby  He  shall  be  called,  the  LoRD  (Jehovah ) 
our  KighteonsnesB  ;"  and  from  Micah  v.  2,  "  Out 
of  thee  (Bethlehem  Kphratah)  shill  He  come  forth 
unto  me  th^it  is  to  be  Huler  in  Israel,  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  fiom  everlasting;" 
and  from  Zwh.  xi.  13,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto 
me,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter:  a  goodlj  price  that  I 
was  |)nsed  at  of  them." 

But  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  Jews  mif/ht 
not  and  O'u/ht  not  to  have  inferred  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  the  Messiah  fioni  their  own  Scriptures,  but 
whether,  for  the  most  part,  they  really  did  deduce 
that  d<x;triiie  from  those  Scriptures?  They  ought 
doubtless  to  have  been  prepared  by  those  Scriptuies 
for  a  siiffci-ing  Messiah ;  but  this  we  k  low  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  to  them  a 
stumbling-block  (1  Cor.  i.  23);  and  one  of  the 
stiongest  objections  which  they  raised  against  the^ 
Christians  was  that  they  worshipped  a  man  who 
died  a  death  which  is  declared  to  be  an  accursed 
one  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  delivered  by 
Got!  Himself  (Deut.  xxi.  23). 

May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  the  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  age  failed  likewise  of  attaining  to  the  true 
sense  of  their  own  Scriptures,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ?  May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  Divine  Sonsliip  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  admit  the  claims  of 
one  who  asserted  Himself  to  be  the  Christ,  and  also 
affiimetl  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with 
the  Father? 

In  looking  at  this  question  d/)nort,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  declare  in 
the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms  the  Divine 
Unity.  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Loid"  (Deut.  vi.  4),  this  is  the  solemn  decla- 
ration which  the  JSws  recite  daily,  moniing  and 
evening  (see  Mishnah,  Barachoth,  cliap.  i.).  They 
regar<led  themselves  as  set  apart  from  all  the 
nations  of  earth  to  be  a  witness  of  God's  unity, 
and  to  protest  against  the  polytheism  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  And  having  suffered  severe  chastise- 
ments in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  for  their  own 
idolatries,  they  shrunk — and  still  shrink — with  fear 
and  abhorrence  from  everything  that  might  seem 
in  any  degree  to  ireuch  upon  the  doctiine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead. 

To  this  consideration  we  must  add,  a  posteriori, 
the  external  evidence  derived  from  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  who  lived  near  to  our  Lord's  age. 

Tryjiho,  the  learned  Jew,  who  debated  with 
Justin  Martyr  at  Kphesus  a\>ont  A.n.  150,  on  the 
points  of  controveisy  between  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians expressly  stiites,  "  that  it  seems  to  him  not 
only  paiBdoxical  but  silly  i/xwpSv),  to  sjiy  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  pre-existed  from  eternity  as  God, 
and  that  He  condescended  to  be  born  as  man,  and  " 
— Trypho  explodes  the  notion — that  Chi  ist  is  "  not 
man  begotten  of  m;m"  (Justin  M.  Dialog,  a.  Try- 
vlwn  §48,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  el.  Otto,  Jen.  1842). 
Here  is  a  distinct  assei liou  on  the  pait  of  the  Jew 
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that  the  Messiah  is  merely  man ;  and  here  alao 
is  a  denial  of  the  Christian  d(«trine,  that  lit  if 
(jod,  pre-cni.'tinj{  from  eternity,  and  took  the  naturi 
of  man.  In  the  same  Dialogue  the  Jewish  inter- 
locutor, Trypho,  approves  the  tenets  of  the  Kbioniti 
heretics,  who  assei-ted  that  the  Christ  was  a  mere 
man  (i|fiX^s  HvSpttwos),  and  adds  this  remarkable 
dfejlaration  :  "  all  we  (Jews)  expect  tliat  the  Messiah 
will  come  as  a  man  from  man  (•".  e.  fiom  human 
pirents\  and  that  Klias  will  anoint  Him  when  He 
is  come"  (ir  {(vT  «  J  rifj.e7s  rbv  x  P  k""'"^"  ^^' 
d  pee  IT  »v  ^{  ay  0  p  tiv  (I)  y  irpoffSoKciJUfV  ytvi]- 
<Tfir€ai,  Kol  rhy  'HKlay  XP^<''<*«  ainhy  i\06yra, 
Trypho  Judaeus  ap.  Justin  M.  Dialog,  §49,  p. 
156).  And  in  §54,  St.  Justin  Martyr,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  Christian  believers,  combats  that 
assertion,  and  affiims  that  the  Hebrew  prophecies 
themselves,  to  which  he  appeals,  testify  that  the 
Messiah  is  not  a  man  bora  of  man,  according  to  the 
ordinaiy  mannei'  of  himian  generation,  &yOpwiros 
i^  avBpiLirdjv  Karck  rh  Koivhy  rSiv  h.vBpd>it(j>y  ytv- 
yriBfls.  And  there  is  a  lemarkable  passage  in  a  sub- 
sequent jwrtion  of  the  same  dialogue,  where  Justin 
says,  "  if,  0  Trypho,  ye  understood  who  He  is  that 
is  sometimes  called  the  Messenger  of  mighty  counsel, 
and  a  Man  by  Ezekiel,  and  designated  as  the  Son  of 
Man  by  Daniel,  and  as  a  Child  by  Isaiah,  and  the 
Messiah  and  God  by  Daniel,  and  a  Stone  by  many, 
and  Wisdom  by  Solomon,  and  a  Star  by  Moses,  and 
the  Day-spring  by  Zechan'ah,  and  who  is  repre- 
sente<i  as  suffering,  by  Isaiah,  and  is  called  by  him 
a  Rod,  and  a  Flower  and  Comer  Stone,  and  the  Son 
of  God,  you  would  not  have  spoken  blasphemy 
against  Him,  who  is  already  come,  and  who  has 
been  born,  and  has  suffered,  and  has  ascended  into 
heaven  and  will  come  again  "  f  Justin  M.  a.  Try- 
phon.  §126,  p.  409),  and  Justin  affinns  that  he 
has  proved,  against  the  Jews,  that  "  Christ,  who  is 
the  Loixi  and  God,  and  Son  of  God,"  appeared  to 
their  Fathers,  the  Patriarchs,  in  various  foims, 
under  the  old  dispensation  (§128,  p.  425).  Com- 
pare the  authorities  in  Dorner,  On  the  Person  of 
Christ,  i.  pp.  265-271,  Engl.  transL 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  centuiy,  Origen  wrote 
his  apologetic  work  in  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Celsus,  the  Epicurean,  and  in  various  places  of  that 
treatise  he  recites  the  allegations  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Gospel.  In  one  passage,  when  Celsus,  speaking 
in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  had  said  that  one  of  the 
Hebiew  prophets  had  preilicted  that  the  Son  of  Gcxi 
would  come  to  judge  the  righteous  and  to  punish 
the  wicked,  Origen  rejoins,  that  such  a  notion  is 
most  impioperly  ascribed  to  a  Jew;  inasmuch  as  the 
Jews  did  indeed  look  for  a  Messiah,  but  not  as  the  Son 
of  God.  "  No  Jew,"  he  says,  "  would  allow  tnal 
any  prophet  ever  sjtid  that  a  Son  of  God  would 
come ;  but  what  the  Jews  do  say,  is,  that  the 
Christ  of  God  will  come ;  and  they  often  dispute 
with  us  Christians,  as  to  this  very  question  for 
instiuice,  concerning  the  Son  of  God,  on  the  plea  that 
no  such  Person  exists  or  was  ever  foretold  "  (Origen, 
Adv.  Cels.  i.  §49,  vol.  i.  p.  365,  B.,  see  p.  38 
and  p.  79  ;  ed.  Spencer  and  other  places,  e.  g.  pp. 
22.  30,  51,  62,  71,  82,  110,  136), 

In  the  4th  century  Eusebius  testified  that  the 
Jews  of  that  age  would  not  accept  the  title  Son  of 
God  as  applicable  to  the  Messiah  (Euseb.  Dem. 
Evang.  iv.  1),  and  in  later  days  they  charge  Chris- 
tians with  impiety  and  blasphemy  for  designating 
Christ  by  that  title  (Leontius,  Cone.  Nicm.  iL 
Act,  iv.). 

Last!/,    a   learned    Jew,   Orobio,    in    the    17t]i 
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oent'.irv,  in  his  oouiipi°e»ce  witii  Limborch,  af!iiTns 
tluit  if  a  prophet,  or  even,  if  it  weie  powible,  the 
A^essiah  Him-selt",  were  to  work  miracles,  mid  yet  lay 
claim  to  dirinitj,  he  ouijht  to  be  put  to  death  by 
Moiling,  as  one  gtiiitj  of  blasphemy  {Orobio  ap. 
Limboreh,  AiniC'i  Cullatio,  p.  295,  ed.  Goud,  1688). 

Hence,  thei-efore,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  to 
be  sutTicient  i^ason  for  concluding  (with  Basnaje, 
Ifistoire  des  Jnifs,  iv.  c.  2+),  that  although  the 
Jews  of  our  I.oni's  age  might  have  inferred,  and 
o'lght  to  hare  infen^l,  from  their  own  Scriptuius, 
thiit  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  would  be  a  Divine 
IVi-son,  and  the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  teim  ;  and  although  some  among  them,  who 
were  more  enlightened  than  the  )«st,  enteitained 
that  opinion;  yet  it  was  not  the  popular  and  ge- 
ii>-;:>lly  iiec»?ived  doctrine  among  the  Jews  that  the 
M.->siah  would  be  other  than  a  man,  bom  of  human 
Itaients,  and  not  a  divine  being,  and  Son  of  God. 

This  conclusion  reflects  much  light  upon  ceitain 
importwit  questions  of  the  Gosjiel  History,  and 
cleai-s  up  several  difficulties  with  regaixl  to  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

I.  It  supplies  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why 
was  Jesus  Christ  put  to  death  ?  "  He  was  ac.:used 
by  the  Jews  before  Pilate  as  guilty  of  sedition  and 
rebellion  against  the  power  of  Kome  (Luke  xxiii. 
1-5;  cf.  John  xix.  12);  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  oljserve  that  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  to  which 
the  Jews  resorted  for  the  sake  of  exasjieratiiig  the 
Roman  governor  against  Him,  and  even  of  com- 
pelling I'ilate,  against  his  will,  to  condemn  Him,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  "  not  being  Caesar's  fiiend  "  (John  xix. 
12) ;  whereas,  if  our  Loi-d  haii  really  announced  an 
intention  of  emancipating  the  Jews  from  the  Koman 
yoke.  He  would  have  procured  for  Himself  the  fa- 
vour and  support  of  the  Jewish  rulers  and  people. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
death  because  He  claimed  to  be  the  Christ.  The 
Jews  were  at  that  time  anxiously  looking  for  the 
Messiah ;  the  Pharisees  asked  the  Baptist  whether 
l)e  was  tiie  Christ  (John  i.  2(V25) ;  "and  ail  men 
mused  in  their  heaits  of  John  whether  he  were  the 
Christ,  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15). 

On  this  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
people  well  knew  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
son  of  Zacliarias  and  Elizabeth  ;  they  knew  him  to 
be  a  mere  man,  boni  afttr  the  ordinary  manner  of 
human  genei-ation  ;  and  jot  they  all  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  he  might  be  the  Christ. 

This  circumstance  proves,  that,  according  to  their 
notioiLs,  the  Christ  was  not  to  be  a  divine  person ; 
certainly  not  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  Christian  sense 
ol'the  teiTO.  Tlie  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Jews  of  that  age 
tfl^erlj  welcomed  the  ap(>earance  of  those  falte 
Curistt  (Matt.  xxiv.  24\  who  (iromised  to  deliver 
tiicm  from  the  Koman  yoke,- and  whom  they  knew 
to  be  mere  men.  and  wlio  did  not  claim  divine 
•ncin,  whi> '     '  'liiily  would  have  done,  if  the 

Clii'st  w.i-  ••■cfpvl  to  be  tl>e  Son  of  God. 

IN'e  set;  ._.  icr  the   miraculous  feeding, 

the  people  were  dcsntjus  of  "  making  Jesus  a  King  ' 
(.lohn  ri.  I  ■'>) ;  and  after  the  i-aining  ot  Lazarus  at 
IMhany  they  met  Him  with  aithusiastic  accla- 
tnntiiius,  "  Hosanua  to  the  Son  of  David ;  bless^'d 
i«  He  tliat  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Loid  "  (Mntt. 
ni.  9;  Mark  xi.  i< ;  John  xii.  13).  And  the  ekser 
at.d  restless  facility  with  which  the  Jews  admitted 
the  pretentions  of  almost  every  &natical   adven- 
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tni^r  who  piofessed  to  be  the  Messiah  at  that 
periotl,  seems  to  show  that  they  would  hav< 
willingly  allowed  the  claims  of  ^ne  who  "  wrought 
many  raii-aclei,"  as,  even  by  tne  confession  of  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees.  Jesus  of  Nax-ueth  <li<l 
(John  xi.  47),  if  He  had  been  content  with  such 
a  title  as  the  Jews  assigned  to  their  ex]>ecte(l 
Messiah,  namely  that  of  a  great  Pivphet,  distin- 
guished by  mighty  works. 

We  find  that  when  our  Loi-d  put  to  the  Pliari- 
sees  this  question,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ, 
whose  Son  is  He  ?  "  their  answer  was  not,  "  He  is 
the  Son  of  God,"  bnt  "  He  is  the  Son  of  David ;" 
and  they  could  not  answer  the  second  question 
which  He  next  propounded  to  them,  "  How  then 
doth  David,  speaking  in  the  Spirit,  cUl  Him  Lord?" 
The  reason  was.  because  the  Phai-isees  did  not  ei- 
pect  the  Messiiih  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  and  when 
He,  who  is  the  Messiah,  claimed  to  be  God,  they 
rejected  His  claim  to  be  the  Christ. 

The  reason,  therefore,  of  His  condemnation  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  of  His  delivei-y  to  Pilate 
for  ci-ucifixion,  was  not  that  He  claimed  to  be  tba 
Messiah  or  Christ,  but  because  He  assej-ted  Himself 
to  be  much  more  than  that :  in  a  woi-d,  because  He 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  c/  God,  and  to  be  God. 

This  is  further  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate,  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son 
of  God  "  (John  xix.  7)  ;  and  from  the  previous  re- 
solution of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  '•  Then  said  they 
all.  Art  thou  t^ien  the  Son  of  G<)d  ?  And  he  said 
unto  them.  Ye  say  that  I  am.  And  they  said.  What 
need  we  any  further  witness?  for  we  ouRselves 
have  heard  of  his  own  mouth.  And  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  them  arose  and  led  him  unto  Pilate " 
(Luke  xxii.  70,  71,  xxiii.  1). 

In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  the  question  of  the  High 
Priest  is  as  follows: — "  I  adjui-e  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Chiist, 
the  Son  of  God"  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  This  question 
does  not  intimate  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Higt. 
Priest  the  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  it  shows 
that  Jesus  claimed  both  titles,  and  in  claiming 
them  for  Himself  asseited  that  the  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  popular 
opinion,  is  evident  from  the  considerations  above 
stated,  and  also  from  His  woixls  to  St.  ?eier  when 
the  Apostle  confessed  Him  to  be  the  "Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God"  (Matt.  xvi.  16) ;  He  de- 
clai-ed  that  Peta-  had  received  this  tnith,  not  from 
human  testimony,  but  by  extraordinary  re •  elation  : 
"Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  reveiueu  it  unto  thee,  but  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  17). 

It  was  the  claim  which  He  put  forth  to  be  the 
Christ  and  Son  of  God,  that  led  to  our  I^nl's 
condemnation  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
Sanhedrim:  "They  nil  condemned  Him  to  lie 
guilty  of  death"  (Mark  xiv.  «4 ;  JIatt.  ixvj 
6:M6)  ;  and  the  sense  in  which  He  claimed  to  be 
.Son  of  God  is  clear  from  the  nan-atire  of  John  v.  1 5. 
The  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him  becau*>e  He 
not  only  ha<l  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  s-tid  al.io  that 
God  was  His  own  Father  (itarifM  titop  f\*y«  rhp 
9*6ir),  making  HiniMlf  "  equal  unto  God  ;  "  and 
when  He  Waimed  Divine  prp-<'xistence,  saying, 
"Before  Abr.iliam  was  {iyivtro^  I  am,  then 
took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  him  "  (John  viii. 
58,  59);  ai:d  when  He  asserted  His  own  unitv 
with  Go<l,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  otw" — one  *u!i- 
ttunoe  (tr),  notou«  pertm  (tW)—"  Uien  the  Jem 
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took  up  stones  aijain  to  stone  him''  v'Tahn  x. 
30,  31);  and  this  is  evident  as;ain  from  their  own 
rrordi,  "  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but 
foi-  blasphemy ;  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
aoakest  thyself  (Jod  "  (John  x.  33). 

Accoi-dinglv  we  rind  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
the  Apostles  laboiireil  to  biins  the  Jews  to  acknow- 
k-dge  that  Jwiis  wm  not  only  the  Chi-ist,  but  was 
also  a  Diciiu;  Pei'son,  even  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Thus,  for  exauiple,  St.  Pft«i-,  after  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  <jhost  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  by 
Christ,  says,  "  T/iercfure  let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
l:now  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  I.ORD  (K^pioi', 
Jehovah)  and  Christ"  (Acts  ii.  36). 

2.  This  conclusion  supplies  a  convincing  proof 
of  Christ's  Godhead,  ff  He  is  not  the  Son  of  Goil, 
equal  with  God,  then  there  is  no  other  altemative 
lot  that  He  was  guilty  of  blasphemy  ;  for  He 
claimed  "  God  as  His  own  Father,  making  Himself 
equal  with  Go<l,"  and  by  doing  so  He  proposed 
Himself  as  an  object  of  divine  woi-ship.  And  in 
that  case  He  would  have  rightly  been  put  to  ' 
death;  and  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and  killing  Him  ' 
would  have  been  acting  in  ohetlience  to  the  Law 
of  God  which  commanded  them  to  put  to  death  I 
any  prophet,  however  distinguished  he  might  be 
by  the  working  of  miracles,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
blasphemy  (l)eut.  xiii.  l-ll);  and  the  crucirixion  , 
of  Jesus  would  have  been  an  act  of  pious  zeal  on 
their  part  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  would  have 
commended  them  to  His  favour  and  protection, 
whereas  we  know  that  it  was  that  act  which  filled 
the  cup  of  their  national  guilt  and  has  made  them 
outcasts  from  God  to  this  day  (Matt,  xxiii.  32-38 ; 
Luke  xiii.  33-35  ;   1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16  ;  James  v.  6). 

When  they  repent  of  this  sin,  and  say,  "  Blessed 
(txiKoyjififvos)  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  and  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  Christ 
and  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God,  then  Israel 
sWl  be  saved  (Kom.  xi.  26). 

3.  This  conclusion  also  explains  the  fact — which  ' 
might  otherwise  have  prplexed  and  st<iggered  us  j 
— that   the   miracles   which    Jesus   wrought,  and  1 
which  the  Jews  and  their  rulei-s  acknowledged  to  j 
have  been  wrought  by  Him,  did  not  have  their  ; 
due  influence  upon  them ;  those  mighty  and  mer-  j 
cifal  works  did  not  produce  the  effect  upon  them 
which  they  ought  to  have  produced,  and  which  those 
works  would  have  produced,  if  the  Jews  and  their 
rulers  had  been  prepared,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  by  an  intelligent  study  of  their  own  Sciip- 
tui-es,  to  regard  their  expected  Messiah  as  the  Son 
of  God,  coequal  with  God.  i 

Not  being  so  prepared,  they  applied  to  those  I 
miracles  the  test  supplied  by  their  own  law,  which 
enjoined  that,  if  a  prophet  arose  iunong  them,  and 
worked  miracles,  and  endeavoureil  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  woi-ship  of  the  true  God,  those 
miracles  wer'  *o  be  regaided  as  trials  of  their  own 
stedfastness,  and  were  not  to  be  accepted  as  proofs 
At  a  divine  mission,  "  but  the  pinphet  himself  was 
10  be  put  to  death"  (Deut.  xiii.  1-H).  The  Jews 
M-ied  our  Loi-d  and  His  miracles  by  this  law.  Some 
oi  the  Jews  vcntuied  to  say  that  "  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  specially  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  when  He  framed  that  law  "  '  see  Fsu^ius 
on  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Deut.  xiii.,  and  his 
•■etc  on  Deut.  xviii.  15),  and  that  it  was  provided 
expressly  to  meet  His  case.  Indeed  they  do  not 
ht'Sit*te  to  say  that,  in  the  words  of  the  law.  "  if 
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thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  tntice  the« 
seci-etly"  (Deut.  xiii.  6),  there  was  n  ]  rophetic 
reference  to  the  case  of  Jesus,  who  "  said  that  he 
had  a  human  mother,  but  not  a  human  father, 
but  was  the  Son  of  God  and  was  God "  («« 
Fagius,  /.  c). 

Jftsus  claimetl  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  bui  .-icording 
to  the  popular  view  and  preconceived  notions  cl 
the  Jews,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  merely  a  humau 
peiijonase,  and  would  not  claim  to  be  (iod  and  to 
be  entitled  to  divine  power.  Therefore,  though 
they  admitted  his  miracles  to  be  re-.illy  wrought, 
yet  they  did  not  acknowleilge  the  claim  grounded 
on  those  mii'acles  to  be  true,  but  rather  regai-ded 
those  mii-acles  as  trials  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
One  True  God,  whose  prerogatives,  they  thoiight, 
were  infringi'd  and  invaded  by  Him  who  wrought 
those  miracles ;  and  they  even  ascribed  those  mira 
cles  to  the  agency  of  the  Prince  of  the  DeviU 
(Matt.  xii.  24, 27  ;  Mark  iii.  22 ;  Luke  xi.  15),  and 
said  that  He,  who  wiought  those  mii-acles,  had  a 
devil  (John  vii.  20,  viii.  48),  and  they  calleil  Him 
Beelzebub  (Matt.  x.  25),  because  they  thought  that 
he  Wfis  setting  Himself  in  opposition  to  God. 

4.  "  They  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of 
death"  (Mark  xiv.  64).  The  Sanhedrim  was 
unanimous  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  This 
is  lemarkable.  We  cmnot  supjwse  that  there 
were  not  some  conscientious  pei-sons  in  so  nu- 
merous a  body.  Indeed,  it  may  readily  be  allowed 
that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Simhedrim  were 
actuated  by  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God 
when  they  condenmed  .Jesus  to  death,  and  that 
they  did  what  they  did  with  a  view  to  God's 
glory,  which  they  supposed  to  be  dispai-aged  by  our 
Lord's  pretensions  ;  and  th.it  they  were  guided  by 
a  desire  to  comply  with  God's  law,  which  required 
them  to  put  to  death  every  one  who  was  guilty  of 
blasphemy  in  arrogating  to  himself  the  power 
which  belonged  to  God. 

Hence  we  may  explain  our  Lord's  words  on  the 
cross,  "  Father,  foipive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do"  (Luka  xxiii.  34),  "  Father,  they  are 
not  aware  that  He  whom  they  are  crucifying  is 
Thy  Son  :"  and  St.  Peter  s-iid  at  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jews  after  the  crucirixion,  "Now,  brethren,  I  wot 
that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it  («.  e.  rejected  and 
crucified  Christ),  as  did  also  your  rulers"  (Acts  iii. 
17) ;  and  St.  Paul  declared  in  tlie  Jewish  synagogue 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  "  they  that  dwell  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  their  rulere,  because  they  knew  Him 
not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are 
read  eveiy  Sabbath-day,  have  fulfilled  them  in  con- 
demning Him"  (Acts  xiii.  27). 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  predictions  of  Holy 
Scripture  may  be  accomplished  I)elore  the  eyes  oi 
men,  while  they  are  unconscious  of  that  fulfilment ; 
and  that  the  prophecies  may  be  even  accomplished 
by  pei-sons  who  have  the  prophecies  in  their  hands, 
and  do  not  know  that  they  are  fulfilling  them. 
Hence  also  it  is  clear  that  men  may  be  guilty  of 
enoiTnous  sins  when  they  are  acting  according  to 
their  consciences  and  with  a  view  to  God's  gloiy, 
and  while  they  hold  the  Bible  in  their  hands  and 
hear  its  voice  sounding  in  their  ears  (Acts  xiii.  27)  ; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  importance 
not  only  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
to  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  with 
humility,  docility,  eaniestnes.s,  and  prayer,  in  order 
to  understand  their  true  meaning. 

Theiefore  the  Christian  student  has  greaJ  r«ii0Ji 
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to  thuok  God  that  He  has  given  in  the  New  Testa- i 
Bitul  a  diviiiely-in»»>ire(i  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ami  also  has  ^*lIt  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
.  xh  the  Ai«osUirs  Jill  things  (John  xiv.  26),  to 
•  ide  for  ever  with  His  Church  (John  xiv.  16), 
:ne  body  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24),  which  He  has 
made  to  be  the  pillar  and  vnx)iind  of  truth  (1  Tim. 
ill.  15i,  and  on  whose  interpretations,  embodied  iii 
'ae  a-eeds  '^enpnilly  i-eceived  among  Christians,  we 
I  lay  safely  rely,  as  declaring  the  true  sense  of  the 
Kibie. 

If  the  Jews  and  their  rulers  had  not  been  swayed 
I'y  pi-ejudice,  but  in  a  careful,  candid,  and  humble 
»piri\  had  considered  the  evidence  before  them,  they 
would  have  known  that  their  promised  Messiah  was 
V)  be  the  .Son  of  God,  coequal  with  (>od,  and  that 
He  was  revealed  as  such  in  their  own  Scriptures, 
■ind  thus  His  miracles  would  have  had  their  due 
edect  upon  their  minds. 

5.  Those  pei-sons  who  now  deny  Christ  to  be  the 
--.lU  of  Oo'i,  coequiU  and  coetenial  with  the  Father, 
1  e  fiillowers  of  the  Jews  who,  on  the  plea  of  zeal 

ir  the  Divine  Unity,  rejected  and  crucified  Jesus, 
•vho  cUimed  to  be  God.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  Ebionites,  Cerinthians,  Nazarenes,  Photinians, 
«nd  othei*  who  denied  Christ's  divinity,  arose  from 
•he  ranks  of  Judaism  fcf.  Waterland,  Works,  v. 
J  U),  ed.  Oif.  1823 :  on  these  heresies  the  writer 
ut  this  article  may  perhaps  be  pennitted  to  refer  to 
his  Introduction  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
in  his  edition  ot  the  Greek  Testament).  It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  the  late  Professor  Blunt  that  the 
arguments  by  which  the  ancient  Christian  Apo- 
logists, such  as  Justin  Martyr,  TeituUian,  and 
othei-s,  confuted  the  Jews,  afford  the  strongest 
armour  against  the  modern  Soi-inians  (see  also  the 
remark  of  St.  Athanasins,  Ontt.  ii.,  adv.  Arianos, 
[)p.  377-383,  where  he  compiues  the  Arians  to  the 
Jews  I. 

The  Jews  sinned  against  the  comparatively  dim 
lidit  of  the  Old  Testament:  they  who  have  fallen 
info  tlieir  error  reject  the  evidence  of  both  Testa- 
ments. 

6.  lastly,  the  conclusion  stated  in  this  article 
supplies  a  8troi>g  argument  for  the  Divine  origin  and 
tiiith  of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  as  well  as  Son  of  Man,  reaches  from  the 
/li/hrst  pole  of  Divine  gl'jry  to  t/te  luiceat  pole  of 
lunniin  suffenntj.  No  hmnan  mind  could  ever  have 
(/■■"ifil  such  a  scheme  as  that:  and  when  it  was 
liit^-iiteil  to  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  the  favoured 
jo^.jiie  of  God,  they  could  not  i-each  to  either  of 
Viexe  tvo  poles  ;  tJiey  could  not  mount  to  the  height 
of  the  Divine  exaltation  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
nor  descend  to  the  depth  of  human  hufTeriDg  in 
Christ  the  Son  of  .)fnn.  They  invented  the  theory 
t-'i'  t'co  Messiahs,  in  order  to  esaipo  from  the  ima- 
.;;.'iary  contituiiction   between  a  sutfering  and   tri- 

•Tphiint  Christ;  and  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of 

•s  Ooilhend  in  order   to  cling  to  a  defective 

riptiiial  Monotheism.    They  failed  of  grasp- 

c  true  sense  of  their  own  Scriptures  in  both 

I'    N.     But  ill  the  (^osp»'l,   Jesus  Chiist,  Son  of 

U'l  Son  of  Man,  reacli«^  iVnm  one  pole  to  the 

"        .   and    nllrt.%    i//  m  all  (Fph.   i.  23).     The 

•   -il   of  Chnst   11...   count/'r  to   the  Jewish   zesil 

foi    \Iiiiiotheisin.  and  inciiri"e<l   the  chai-ge  of  I'oly- 

lijeisin,  by  pre:ichiiig('hri.st  the  Son  of  (ind,  coe<j(inl 

«<tii   the   Father;  and  also  o^itniveiied  and  clial- 

Ii^'k"!   all  the  complex  and  dominant   systems  of 

'ciiuii-   Polytheism,    by   proclaiming   the    Divine 
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Unity.  It  boldly  confronted  the  VVoild,  an  1  it  hu 
conquered  the  World  ;  because  "  the  excellency  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  not  of  mio,  but  of 
God  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  7). 

The  Author  of  the  above  article  may  icfcr  for 
further  confirmation  of  his  st.itements,  to  an  ex* 
cellent  work  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Wilson,  B.D.,  and 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  entitled 
An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaininff  t/te 
Aeto  Testament  b;/  the  earlij  Opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christi'ins  conceminq  Christ,  Cambridge,  1797; 
and  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Donier's  History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  of 
which  an  English  translation  has  been  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1861,  2  vols. ;  and  to  Hageubich,  Dog- 
men-Geschic/tte,  §42,  §65,  §66,  4te  AuHage, 
Leipz.  1857.  [C.  W.] 

SON  OF  MAN  (DnX"!?,  and  in  Chaldee 

B'3K"^3 :   6  vlht  rod  iydpdirov,  or  vihs  oyBpi- 

itov),  tiie  name  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Woi-d,  the  Everlasting 
Son,  becoming  Inaiinate,  and  so  made  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  second  Adam,  the  soui"ce  of  all  gi-ace  to 
all  men,  united  in  His  mystical  body,  the  Christian 
Church. 

1.  In  a  general  sense  every  descendant  of  .^diim 
bears  the  name  "  Son  of  Man  "  in  Holy  Scripture, 
as  in  Job  x.xv.  6;  Ps.  cxliv.  3,  cxlvi.  3;  Is.  li.  12, 
Ivi.  2.  But  in  a  moie  restricted  signification  it  is 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  particular  pemons. 
Thus  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  addiessed  by  Almighty 
God  as  Ben-Adim,  or  "  Son  of  Man,"'  about  eighty 
times  in  his  prophecies.  This  title  appears  to  be 
assigned  to  Ezekiel  as  a  memento  from  God — 
(ixffiinjffo  ivOpanros  &v) — in  order  that  the  pro- 
phet, who  had  been  pennitteil  to  behold  the  glorious 
manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  and  to  hold  convei-se 
with  the  Almighty,  and  to  see  visions  of  futurity, 
should  not  be  *'  exalted  above  measure  by  the 
abundance  of  his  revelations,"  but  should  remember 
his  own  weakness  and  mortality,  and  not  impute 
his  prophetic  knowledge  to  him.self,  but  ascribe  all 
the  gloiy  of  it  to  God,  and  be  i-eady  to  execute  with 
meekness  and  alacrity  the  duties  of  his  pi-ophetic 
oH[ice  and  mission  from  Goil  to  his  fellow-men. 

2.  In  a  still  more  emphatic  and  distinctive  seii.se 
the  title  "  Son  of  Man  "  is  applied  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Messiah.  And,  inasmuch  as  tiM 
Messiah  is  revealed  in  the  Old  I'estament  as  a 
Divine  Pei-son  and  the  Son  of  God  (Ps.  ii.  7,  Ixxxix. 
27  ;  Is.  vii.  14,  ix.  6),  it  is  a  prophetic  pre-announce- 
ment  of  His  incarnation  (compare  Ps.  viii.  4  with 
Heb.  ii.  6,  7,  8,  and  I  Cor.  xv.  27). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Messiah  is  designated 
by  this  title,  "Son  of  Man,"  in  His  royal  and  judi- 
cial character,  piuticularly  in  the  prophecy  of  l)aii. 
vii.  13  : — "  Behold  One  like  tlie  Son  of  Mm  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days  .  .  .  and  there  was  given  Him  dominion  and 
glory  .  .  .  His  dominion  isan  everla^-ting  dominwn." 
Here  the  title  is  not  Hen-ish,  or  Hen- Adam,  but 
liar-entjth,  which  rej^resents  humanity  in  it*  gieatetit 
frailty  and  humility,  and  is  a  signili<»iit  declaintion 
that  the  exaltation  of  Christ  in  His  kingly  and 
judicial  office  is  due  to  His  previous  coii<\cscensioii, 
ol;e<iienc<>,  self-humiliation,  and  sulliering  in  Itii 
human  nature  (comp.  Phil.  ii.  5-11). 

The  title  "  S->n  of  .Man,"  derived  fi-om  t'lat  pas- 
sage of  I>aniel,  is  apfuied  by  St.  St«phen  ^  Christ 
In    His   hearetily   exaltiUion    and    rujral    nM)c»tj: 
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"  Behold  I  §ee  the  limvens  0{x;ned,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God"  (Acts  vii. 
56).  This  title  is  also  applied  to  Christ  by  St. 
John  in  tha  Apocalypese,  describing  our  Loixl's 
priestly  office,  which  He  executes  in  heaven  (Rev. 
i.  13):  "  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
rticks"  (or  golden  lamps,  which  are  the  emblems 
of  the  churches,  i.  20)  "  one  like  the  Son  of  Man 
clothed  with  a  gannent  down  to  the  foot"  (His 
priestly  attire) ;  "  His  head  and  His  hairs  were 
white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow"  (attributes 
of  divinity;  comp.  Dan.  vii.  £•).  St.  John  also  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xiv.  14)  ascribes  the  title  "  Son  of 
Man"  to  Christ  when  he  displays  His  kingly  and 
judicial  office :  "  I  looked  and  beheld  a  white  cloud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  one  sat  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Man,  having  on  His  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in 
His  hand  a  shai-p  sickle  " — to  reap  the  hai'vest  of 
tiie  earth, 

3.  It  is  observable  that  Ezekiel  never  calls  himself 
"  Son  of  Man  ;"  and  in  the  Gospels  Christ  is  never 
ftilled  "Son  of  Man"  by  the  F^vangelists;  but 
wherever  that  title  is  applied  to  Him  there,  it  is 
applied  by  Himself. 

The  only  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
Clnist  is  called  "  Son  of  Man "  by  anyone  except 
Himself,  are  those  just  cited,  and  they  relate  to 
Him,  not  in  His  humiliation  upon  earth,  but  in  His 
heavenly  exalfcxtion  consequent  upon  that  humilia- 
tion. The  passage  in  John  xii.  34,  "  VVho  is  this 
Son  of  Man?"  is  an  inquiry  of  the  people  concern- 
ing Him  who  applied  this  title  to  Himself. 

The  reason  of  what  has  been  above  remarked 
seems  to  be,  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  was  expe- 
dient for  Kzekiel  to  be  reminded  of  his  own  hu- 
manity, in  order  that  he  should  not  be  elated  by 
his  revelations;  and  in  order  that  the  readers  of  his 
prophecies  might  bear  in  mind  that  the  revelations 
in  them  are  not  due  to  Ezekiel,  but  to  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by  him  (see  2  Pet.  i. 
21);  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  who  saw  Christ's  miracles,  the  evidences  of 
His  divinity,  and  they  who  read  the  evangelic  his- 
tories of  them,  might  indeed  adore  Him  as  God,  but 
might  never  forget  that  He  is  Man. 

4.  The  two  titles  "  Son  of  God  "  and  "  Son  of 
Man,"  declaring  that  in  the  one  Pei^son  of  Christ 
there  are  two  natures,  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  man,  joined  togethei',  but  not  confused, 
are  pi-esented  to  us  in  two  memorable  passages  of 
the  Gospel,  which  declare  the  will  of  Christ  that  all 
men  should  confess  Him  to  be  (5od  and  man,  and 
which  pi'oclaim  the  blessedness  of  this  confession. 

(1.)  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man, 
am?"  was  our  Lord's  question  to  His  Apostles; 
and  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  Simon  Peter 
answered  and  sjiid.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God."  Our  Lord  acknowledged  this 
confession  to  be  true,  and  to  have  been  revealed 
from  heaven,  and  He  blessed  him  who  uttered  it: 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona  .  .  . " — "  Thou 
art  son  of  Jonas,  Bar-jona  (comp.  John  xxi.  15) ; 
ajid  as  truly  as  thou  ait  Bar-jona,  so  truly  am  I 
Hitr-enosk,  Son  of  Man,  and  Ben^Elohim,  Son  of 
God;  and  My  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  hath 
revealed  this  truth  unto  thee.  Blessed  is  every  one 
who  holds  this  faith  ;  for  I  Myself,  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man,  am  the  living  Rock  on  which  the 
Church  is  built ;  and  he  who  holds  this  faith  is  a 
5enuine  Petros,  a  lively  stone,  hewn  out  of  Me  the 
^)iV\w  Petra,  the  Kverlasting  Rock,  and  built  upon 
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Me "  (see  the  authorities  cited  in  the  note  ob  %3U 
xvi.  18,  in  the  present  writer's  edition), 

(2.)  The  other  passage,  where  the  two  titlrt 
(Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man;  are  found  in  'he 
Gospels,  is  no  less  significant.  Our  Lord,  standing 
before  Caiaphas  and  the  chief  priests,  was  interro- 
gated by  the  high-priest,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the 
SonofGod?"(Matt.  xxvi,  63;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  61). 
"  Art  Thou,  what  Thou  claimest  to  be.  the  Mes- 
siah? and  art  Thou,  as  Thou  profisssest  to  he.,  a 
Divine  Person,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed  ?  "  "  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou  sayest  it ; 
I  am  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  64 ;  Mark  xiv,  62). 

But,  in  order  that  the  high-priest  and  the  council 
might  not  suppose  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Pei-son  only, 
and  not  to  lie  also  really  and  truly  Man,  our  Lord 
added  of  //»';;  own  accord,  "  Nevertheless"  {irX^v, 
besidea,  or,  as  St.  Mark  has  it,  ko),  also,  in  addition 
to  the  avowal  of  My  Divinity)  "  I  say  unto  you. 
Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  ch>iids 
of  heaven"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiv.  62).  Tli;it 
is,  *•  I  am  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  but  do  not  forijet 
that  I  am  also  the  Son  of  Man.  Believe  and  confess 
the  true  faith,  that  I,  who  claim  to  bo  the  Chiist. 
am  Veiy  God  and  Veiy  Man." 

5.  The  Jews,  in  our  Lord's  age,  were  not  disposed 
to  receive  either  of  the  truths  expressed  in  those 
words.  They  were  so  tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity  (as  they  undei-stood  it),  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  accept  the  assertion  that  Christ 
is  the  "  Son  of  God ;"  Veiy  God  of  Very  (Jod  (see 
above,  article  Son  OF  God),  and  they  were  not 
disposed  to  admit  tliat  God  could  become  Incarnate, 
and  that  the  Son  of  God  could  be  also  the  Son  of 
Man:  (see  the  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Doruer, 
On  the  Person  of  Christ,  Introduction,  throughout). 

Hence  we  find  that  no  sooner  had  our  Lord  as- 
serted these  truths,  than  "the  high -priest  rent  his 
clothes,  saying.  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy.  What 
think  ye?  and  they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty 
of  death"  (Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66  ;  Mark  xiv.  63,  64), 
And  when  St.  Stephen  had  said,  "  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  then  they  "  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  eirs,  and  ran  upon  him 
with  one  accoi-d,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
stoned  him"  (Acts  vii,  57,  58).  They  could  no 
longer  resti-ain  their  rage  against  him  as  guilty  of 
bliisphemy,  because  he  asserted  that  Jesus,  who  had 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  had  Ijeen 
put  to  death  because  He  made  this  assertion,  is  also 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  was  then  glorified;  and  that 
therefore  they  were  mistaken  in  looking  for  another 
Christ,  and  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  p  itting  to 
death  the  Messiah. 

6.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  view  of  he  ditfi- 
culties  which  the  Gospel  had  to  overcome,  in  pro 
claiming  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  and  to  be  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  in  the 
building  up  of  the  Christian  Church  on  this  founda- 
tion. It  had  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  tlie 
whole  world,  both  Jewish  and  He;itlien,  in  thir 
work.  It  did  encounter  them,  and  has  triumphei 
over  them.     Here  is  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 

7.  If  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  various  passage* 
in  the  tlospel  where  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  th» 
Son  of  Man,  we  shall  find  that  they  not  only  t<»«.c, 
the  doctrine  of  tne  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Go4 
(and  thus  afford  a  prophetic  protest  against  th« 
heresies  which  afterwaids  im»urned  Uwt  doc'.iiae 
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each  M  UM  hrresj  of  the  Dooetae,  ValcnUnus,  nad 
Karciot ,  who  denieil  that  Jesut  Christ  t««»  comm  w 
U«  ;teaA,  aee  od  1  John  iv.  2,  and  2  Joho  7) ;  bat 
thty  alto  declai'e  the  coowqnenoes  of  the  Incama- 
tku,  both  in  regaixl  to  Chiist,  and  in  regard  aLo  to 
all  mankind. 

The  consequencei  of  Christ'*  Incarnation  arc  de- 
crribed  io  the  Gospels,  as  a  capacity  of  being  a 
perfect  pattern  aiid  example  of  godlj  life  to  men 
(Phil.  ii.  5;  1  Pet.  ii.  21);  and  of  suHeri..-,  of 
djiiig,  of  "  giving  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  all,"  of 
being  "  the  pi-opitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
woild  "  ( 1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10),  of  being  the  source  of 
life  and  giaoe,  of  Divine  Sonship  (John  i.  12),  of 
Resurrection  and  Immortality  to  all  the  family  of 
Mankind,  as  many  as  receive  Him  (John  iii.  16,  36, 
E.  25),  and  are  engrafted  into  His  body,  and  cleave 
to  Uim  by  ^th  and  love,  and  participate  in  the 
Christian  sacraments,  which  derive  their  virtue  and 
etiicacy  from  His  Incarnation  and  Death,  and  which 
are  the  appointed  instruments  for  conveying  and 
impai-ting  the  benefits  of  His  Incarnation  and  Death 
\->  \i&  (comp.  John  iii.  h,  vi.  53),  who  are  "made 
partakei-s  of  the  Divine  nature  "  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  by 
virtue  of  our  union  with  Him  who  is  God  and  Man. 

The  iiifijoite  value  and  universal  applicability  of 
the  benetits  derivable  fi-om  the  Incarnation  and  sa- 
"xifice  of  the  Son  of  God  are  described  by  our  Lord, 
'leclaring  tlie  perfection  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  the  human  nature  and  the  Divine,  in  His 
own  pei-son.  "  No  man  h.ith  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  .Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven  ;  and  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever 
Vlieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
lifif ;  for  (.Jod  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
unly-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ; 
for  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world ;  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might 
be  saved"  (John  iii.  13-17^;  and  again,  "  What 
and  if  ye  shall  »ee  the  Son  of  Mari  ascend  up  where 
He  wa«  before  ?"  (John  vi.  62,  compared  with  John 
i.  1-3). 

8.  By  His  perfect  obedience  in  onr  nature,  and  by 
His  voluntary  submission  to  death  in  that  nature, 
Christ  acquired  new  dignity  and  glory,  due  to  His 
v>bedience  and  sutferings.  This  is  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom  ;  that  kingdom 
which  He  has  as  God-man,  "  the  only  Mediator 
between  Goi\  and  man  " — (as  partaking  perfectly  of 
the  nature  of  both,  and  as  making  an  At-one-inetU 
between  them),  "  the  Man  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tim. 
li.  5;  Heb.  ix.  15,  xii.  24). 

It  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  humbled  Himself, 
it  is  as  .Son  of  Man  that  He  is  exalted;  it  was 
At  .Son  of  Man,  born  of  a  woman,  that  He  was 
nvkle  under  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  4),  and  as  Son  of 
Man  He  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath-dar  (Matt.  zii.  8) ; 
M  >on  of  Man  He  suffereil  lor  sins  (Matt.  xvii.  12  ; 
Mark  viii.  31),  and  as  .Son  of  Man  He  has  authority 
00  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Matt.  iz.  6).  It  was  as 
Son  of  Man  that  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
bew!  (Matt.  viii.  20  ;  Luke  ix.  58),  it  is  as  .Son  of 
Man  that  He  waars  on  bis  head  a  golden  crown 
(Kav.  ziv.  14);  it  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  was 
>etray»i  into  the  hands  of  sinful  mm,  and  suffered 
L  anr  things,  and  was  rejected,  and  condemned  and 
crjc-iicd  (sea  Matt.  xvii.  22,  xx.  18,  xxvi.  2,  24  ; 
Mark  \iii.  31,  iz.  31,  x.  33;  Luke  iz.  22,  44, 
iviii.  31,  xxiv.  7),  it  is  m  Son  of  Maa  that  Ha 
TOL   ui. 
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now  sirs  at  the  right  hacK  of  God,  and  as  Son  ot 
Man  He  will  come  in  the  ?louds  of  heaven,  with 
power  and  great  glory,  in  His  own  glory,  an-1  in 
the  gloiy  of  His  Father,  and  all  His  holy  atgels 
with  Hiui,  and  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  «nll 
"  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,"  and  "  before  Him 
will  be  gathered  all  nations  "  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  xxiv. 
30,  XXV.  31,32;  Mark  xiv.  62;  Luke  xxi.  27); 
and  He  will  send  forth  His  angels  to  gather  Hii 
elect  from  the  four  winds  ( Matt,  xxi  v.  3 1 ),  and  to  root 
up  ihs  tares  from  out  of  His  Field,  which  is  the 
World  (Malt.  xiii.  38,  41) ;  and  to  bind  them  in 
brndles  to  bum  them,  and  to  gather  His  wheat  into 
His  bam  (Matt.  xiii.  30).  It  is  as  .Son  of  Man 
that  He  will  call  all  from  their  graves,  and  summon 
them  to  His  judgment^seat,  and  pronounce  their 
sentence  for  everlasting  bliss  or  woe ;  "  for,  the 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  aL' 
judgment  nuto  the  Son  ;  .  .  .  and  hath  given  Him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is 
the  Son  of  Man"  (John  v.  22, 27).  Only  "the  pure 
in  heart  will  see  God"  (Matt.  v.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  14)  ; 
but  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  will  see  their  Judge : 
"  etery  eye  shjill  see  Him  "  (Rev.  i.  7).  This  is 
fit  and  equitable  ;  and  it  is  also  fit  and  equitable 
that  He,  who  as  Son  of  Man,  was  judged  by  the 
world,  should  also  judge  the  world ;  and  that  He 
who  was  rejected  openly,  and  suffered  death  for 
all,  should  be  openly  gloritied  by  all,  and  be  exalted 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  as  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

9.  Christ  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  second 
Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  47  ;  comp.  Rom.  v.  14),  inas- 
much as  He  is  the  Father  of  the  new  race  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  as  we  are  all  by  nature  in  Adam,  so  ai« 
we  by  grace  in  Christ ;  and  "  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive  "  ( 1  Cor.  it.  22  ) ; 
and  •'  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  " 
(2  Cor.  V.  17  ;  Eph.  iv.  24);  and  He,  who  is  the 
Son,  is  also  in  this  respect  a  Father ;  and  therefore 
Isaiah  joins  both  titles  in  one,  "To  us  a  Son  is 
given  .  .  .  and  His  name  shall  be  called  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father"  (Isa.  ix.  6).  Christ 
is  the  second  Adam,  as  the  Fatlier  of  the  new  race ; 
but  in  another  respect  He  is  unlike  Adam,  because 
Adam  was  formed  in  mature  manhood  from  the 
earth  ;  but  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  is  Ben-Adam, 
the  Son  of  Adam  ;  and  therefore  St,  Luke,  writing 
specially  for  the  Gentiles,  and  desirous  to  show  the 
universality  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  Oirist, 
traces  His  genealogy  to  Adam  (Luke  iii.  23-38). 
He  is  Son  of  Man,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  Promised 
Seed,  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  took  our  nature,  the  nature  of  us  all, 
and  became  "  Emmanuel,  God  with  us"  (Matt.  i. 
23), "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  "  (1  Tim.  \t\.  16). 
Thus  the  new  Creation  sprung  out  of  the  old ;  anid 
He  made  "  all  things  new  "  (Kev.  xxi.  5).  The  Son 
of  Ood  in  Eternity  became  the  Son  of  Man  in  Time. 
He  turned  bock,  as  it  were,  the  streams  of  pollution 
and  of  death,  flowing  in  the  innumerable  channels 
of  the  human  familT,  and  introdoced  into  them  a 
new  element,  the  element  of  life  and  health,  of 
divine  inoormption  and  immortality ;  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  if  He  had  been  merely  like 
Adam,  having  an  independent  origin,  springing  by 
a  separate  efflux  out  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  been 
Bm-Adam  as  well  as  Bm-Elohim,  the  Son  ofAdtm, 
as  well  as  the  dm  tf  Ood.  And  this  is  what  St. 
Pad  observes  in  his  ooc^trison — and  ooiitiast — 
between  Adam  and  Christ  (Rom.  t.  15-18).  "Not, 
as  was  the  tiaosgninoo  (in  Adam)  so  likawiac  was 
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the  free  gift  (n  Christ).  For  if  (as  is  the  fiicl) 
the  many  {i.e.  hll)  died  by  the  tranagression  of  the 
one  (Adam),  much  move  the  gnice  of  God,  and  the 
pft  by  the  grace  that  is  of"  the  one  Man  Jesus 
Christ,  overflDvired  to  the  ixirniy ;  and  not,  as  by  one 
who  sinned,  so  is  the  gift;  for  the  judgment  came 
from  one  man  to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift 
came  forth  from  many  transgitssions  to  their  state 
of  justification.  For  if  by  the  transgi-ession  of  the 
one  (Adam),  Death  reigned  by  means  of  the  one, 
much  more  they  who  receive  the  abundn-ic'-  of 
grace  and  of  the  gifl  of  righteousness  will  reign  in 
life  through  the  one,  Jesus  Christ .  .  .  Thus,  where 
Sin  abounded,  Grace  did  much  more  ab«und  (Horn. 
■».  20)  ;  for,  as,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man 
(Adam),  the  many  were  made  sinnei-s,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  the  one  (Christ),  the  many  were  mside 
righteous.  .  .  ," 

10.  The  benefits  accruing  to  mankind  from  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  are  obvious  from 
these  considerations : — 

We  are  not  so  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  of  a  Deli- 
verer external  to  humanity,  but  as  incorporating 
numanity  in  Himself,  and  uniting  it  to  (Jod  ;  as 
i-escuing  our  nature  fiom  Sin,  Satan,  and  De-ath ; 
and  as  caiTying  us  through  the  grave  and  gate  of 
death  to  a  gloi  ious  immoiiality  ;  and  bearing  man- 
kind, His  lest  sheep,  on  His  shoulders;  as  bearing 
ns  and  our  sius  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree 
(1  Pet.  ii.  24)  ;  as  bringing  us  through  suffer- 
ing to  glory ;  as  raising  our  nature  to  a  dignity 
higher  than  that  of  angels;  as  exalting  us  by  His 
Ascension  into  heaven  ;  and  as  making  us  to  "  sit 
together  with  Himself  in  heavenly  places"  (Kph.  ii. 
6),  even  at  Mie  right  hand  of  God.  "  To  him  that 
overcometh,"  He  says,  "  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me 
on  My  thione,  even  as  I  also  overaime  and  am  set 
down  with  My  Father  on  His  throne''  (Kev.  iii.  21). 
These  are  the  hopi^  md  privileges  which  we  derive 
from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Life 
(John  i.  4,  xi.  25,  iiv.  6;  1  John  i.  2);  from 
our  filial  adoption  by  God  in  Him  (John  i.  12  ; 
1  John  iii.  1,  2) ;  and  from  our  consequent  capacity 
ot  i-eceiving  the  Spirit  of  adoption  in  our  heaits 
'Gal.  iv.  6) ;  and  from  our  membership  and  in- 
dwelling in  Him,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  fi'om  all 
eternity,  and  who  became,  for  our  sakes  ..nd  for  our 
•salvation,  the  Son  of  Man,  and  submitted  to  the 
weakness  of  our  humanity,  in  order  that  we  might. 
parUike  in  the  glory  of  His  immortality. 

11.  These  conclusions  from  Holy  Scripture  hare 
been  stated  clearly  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
among  whom  it  may  suffice  to  mention  S.  Jrenaeus 
(  *'ic.  Haereses,  iii.  20,  p.  24-7,  Grabe)  :  Hivwafv 
^Xpitrrhi)  &vdpa)Trov  rtf  ©ey"  (I  yap  fi^  6.vOpwiros 
tvLKrjfffV  rhv  avriiraXov  tov  avtipdwov,  ovk  &:' 
iiKaiws  ivLKr\dr}  6  ix^pis'  iraKiv  re  fl  fi^  6  @ths 
iSwp^ffaro  ri^v  tTwrrtpicw,  nvK  hv  fif^aius  ^cxo- 
fuv  avri]V  koI  *j  /utj  avv7)vu>6r)  d  &v6 pa- 
ir o  s  T£p  0fy,  OVK  a^  r]Svvridri  fitTaaxf'iv  rrjs 
a<p8apffias-  4Sfi  yap  Thv  ^effiTTp  &€ov  re 
Ko)  kvQpwirov,  5ia  Tr\s  iSlas  irpos  eKaripovs  ol- 
KfiOTijTos  (is  (pCKiav  koX  byt,ivoiav  fKarfpovs 
swayaytiv.  And  iii.  21,  p.  250:  "  Hie  igitur 
Kilius  Dei,  existens  Verbum  Patris  .  .  .  quoniam  ex 
Maria  factus  est  Filius  hominis  .  .  .  primitias  resui- 
rectionis  homiuis  in  Seipso  faciens,  ut  queinadmodum 
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C.ipiit  resurrexit  a  inortuis,  sic  et  reli'iniim  corpia 
omnis  hominis,  qui  invenitur  in  vitA  .  .  .  rMurent 
per  coni]Kiginps  et  conjunctiones  coalesoens,  et  coii- 
finnatum  augmento  Dei"  (''<ph.  iv.  16).  And 
S.  Cyprian  {De  Idolorum  Vanitaie,  p.  538,  ed. 
Venet.  1758)'  "  Hujus  gratiae  disciplinae<{uc  ar 
biter  et  magisw  Sernio  (ASyos)  et  Filiiu  Dei 
mittitur,  qui  per  prophetas  omnes  retro  Illuminator 
et  Doctor  huirar^i  generis  pi-aedicalatur.  Hie  est 
virtus  Dei  .  .  .  carnem  Spiritu  Sancto  oooperante 
induitur  .  .  .  H.c  Dh>is  noster.  Hie  Christus  est,  qui 
Mediator  duonim  hominem  induit,  quem  perdu«at 
ad  Putiem.  Quod  homo  est,  esse  Christus  volrit, 
nt  et  homo  possit  esse,  quod  Christus  est."  And 
S.  Augustine  (Serm.  121):  "  Filius  Dei  fiwtus  est 
Filius  hominis,  ut  vos,  qui  eratis  filii  hominis, 
eflicei-emini  filii  Dei."  fO.  W.] 

SOOTHSAYER.     [Divination.] 

SO'PATER  (3<iiraTpoy:  Sopater).  Scpatcr 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus  of  Heroea  was  on<  ii  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul  on  his  return  from  Greece  into 
Asia,  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  mistionaiy 
journey  (Acts  xx.  4).  Whether  he  is  the  same  with 
Sosipater,  mentioned  in  Horn.  xvi.  21,  cannot  be 
positively  deteiTOuied.  The  name  of  his  father, 
Pyrrhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  though  it 
has  the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  D,  K, 
and  the  recently  discovered  Codex  Sinaiticus,  as  well 
as  of  the  Vulgate,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Philoxenian- 
Svriac,  Armenian,  and  Slavonic  veisioas.  Mill  con- 
demns it,  apparently  without  reason,  as  a  traditional 
gloss.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SOPHER'ETH  (nnsb  :  lapvpi,  laipapdr ; 
Alex.  ' Afff<P''pd0 ,  'Sa<papd6  :  Soplieret,  Sophcreth.\ 
"  The  children  of  Sophcreth  "  were  a  family  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  am^ng  the 
descendants  of  Solomon's  servants  (Kzr.  ii.  55 
Neh.  vii.  57).    Called  Azaphion  in  1  Esdr.  v.  33. 

SOPHONI'AS  {Sophonias).  The  Prophet  Ze- 
PHANIAH  (2  Esd.  i.  40). 

SORCERER.     [Divination.] 

SOUEK,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (pnVB'  ^m  : 

• ' AKffwp-fix ;  Alex.  xf^f^<'-P(">vs  'SupTjx  '•  Vallis  8o- 
rec).  A  wady  (to  use  the  modei-n  Arabic  term 
which  precisely  answei-s  to  the  Hebrew  nwhal),  in 
which  lay  the  residence  of  Dalilah  (Judg.  xvi.  4). 
It  appears  to  'nave  been  a  PhilistTiie  j)lace,  and  pos- 
sibly was  nearer  Gaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief 
Philistine  cities,  since  thither  Samson  was  taken 
ufler  his  capture  at  Dalilah's  house.  Beyond  thii 
there  are  no  indications  of  Ma  position,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  Kusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast.  2«p^x)  ^^^  ^^^^  *  village 
named  Capharsoiwh  was  shown  in  their  day  "  on  the 
north  of  tleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar  (or 
Saraa),  t.  e.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of  Samson." 
Zorah  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  fully  10  miles  N. 
of  Beit-Jibrin,  the  modern  representative  of  Kleu- 
therspolis,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may 
have  been  a  second  further  south,  ^o  trace  of  the 
name  of  Sorek  has  been  yet  discovered  either  in  the 
one  position  or  the  other.**  But  the  district  is  com- 
paratively unexplored,  and  doubtless  it  vrill  er« 
long  be  discovered, 

"The  word  Sorek   in  Hebrew  signifiss  a   pec& 


»  ITie  AA  is  »io  uoubt  the  last  relic  of  NaxoA:  ocmp.     Sitruim,  whldi  runs  from  near  Beit  Jibnr  o  AtktiUlU 
l;s-ABABiM ;  aiiJ  Kan'aii,  Riveb.  bat  this  he  iulr  is  to  be  mere  corrector*, 

k  at.  Var  Je  Velde  (Mem.  360)  proposes  the  W^j 
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liKriv  choice  kind  of  vine,  which  is  «i!d  tA  harel      SOS'IRATUS  (Sciarparos:  Sostratns)i,cr^ 
^„,4'  I    ;»<  „nn,P  fmm    the   duslcT  coiour   of  it»    manaer  of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra  &t  Jeru 


deiived  its  name  from  the  dusky  colour 
zrapes  that  i>eihaps  being  the  meaning  of  the  root 
((Jesenius,  Thes.  \M2).  Itoccui-s  in  thiw  passages 
of  the  01.1  Test.  (Is.  v.  2  ;  Jer.  ii.  21  ;  and,  with 
a  mollification,  in  Cen.  xlix.  •  1 1 ).  It  appears  to  be 
use.!  in  mo<lem  Arabic  for  a  ceitain  purple  grape, 
gi-own  in  Syria,  and  highly  esteemed;  which  is 
noted  for  iti  small  raisins,  and  minute,  soft  pips, 
and  protluces  a  red  wine.  This  being  the  cjise,  the 
valley  of  Soiekmay  have  derived  its  name  fi-om  the 
growth  of  such  vines,  though  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
allinn  the  fact  in  the  unquestioning  manner  in 
which  (iesenius  {Thes.  ib.)  does.  Ascalon  was 
celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  wine;  and, 
though  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zorah,  was  the 
rntinal  i«ort  by  which  any  of  the  productions  of 
th;it  district  would  be  exported  to  the  west.  [G.] 
SOSIPATER.  (2w(r(iroTpoj:  Sos!pater.)  1. 
A  general  of  .Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Dosltheus  defeated  Timotheus  and  took  him 
prisoner,  c.  B.C.  164  (2  Mace.  xii.  19-24). 

2.  Kinsman  or  fellow  tribesman  of  St.  Paul, 
mentioned  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Komans  (xvi.  21).  He  is  probably 
the  same  person  as  .Soi'ATKr  of  Beioea.  [B.  F.W.] 
80STHENE8  (2aierO«'»Tjs :  Sosthmes)  was  a 
Jew  at  Corinth,  who  was  seized  and  beaten  in  the 
presen<-e  of  (Jallio,  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
enti'rtain  the  charge  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  alleged 
against  the  Apostle  Paul  'see  Acts  xviii.  12-17). 
His  precise  connexion  with  that  affair  is  left  in  some 
doubt.  Some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  was  maltreate<l  thus  by  his  own  countrymen, 
liecause  he  was  known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul. 
But  it  is  improbable  if  Sosthenes  was  a  bel  lever,  that 
Luke  would  mention  him  merely  as  •' the  ruler  of 
the  hyiiagogue"  (apxtirvvdyoryoi),  without  any  al- 
lusion to  his  change  of  faith.  A  better  view  is,  that 
Sosthenes  was  one  of  the  bif^oted  Jews ;  and  that 
"the  crowd"  (ir«li>T«j  simply,  and  not  irdvrfs  o'l 
'E.\Atji'*s,  Is  the  true  reiidiiig)  were  Greeks  who, 
taking  advanti^e  of  the  indilliarpnce  of  Gallio,  and 
ever  rea.ly  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In  this 
case  he  miust  have  been  the  successor  of  Crispus 
(Acts  xviii.  8 1  as  chief  of  the  synagogue  (possibly 
a  colicjigiie  with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  dpx'- 
wviymyoi,  as  in  Maik  v.  22),  or,  as  Biscoe  con- 
jectures, may  have  belonged  to  some  other  syna- 
gogue at  Corinth.  Chrysostom's  notion  that  Ci  ispus 
and  Sosthenes  were  names  of  the  same  person,  is 
arbitrary  ami  unsupported. 

Paul  wrote  the  First  Fpistle  to  the  Corinthians 
jointly  in  his  own  name  ami  that  of  a  certain  S>»- 
thenes  whom  he  terms  "the  brother"  (1  Cor. 
I.  1).  The  mo.le  of  designation  im])lies  that  he 
was  well  known  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  some  have 
held  that  hn  was  identical  with  the  Sosthenes  meu- 
tionwl  in  the  Act*.  If  tills  be  ito.  he  must  have  l)eon 
converted  at  a  later  period  (Wetstein,  N.  Test.  vol. 
ti.  y.  576),  and  have  been  at  Kphesus  and  not  at  Co- 
nuth,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
nunc  Wi'.x  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can  l)c 
Iwd  :n  that  coincidence.  Kusebius  says  {H.  E.  i.  12, 
(I  I  that  this  Sosthenes  (1  Cor.  i.  1)  was  one  of  the 
««veiity  disciples,  and  a  later  tradition  adds  that 
he  became  bishop  of  the  church  at  Colophon  in 
iMia.  [H.  B.  H.] 


•  TIN  AxnM:  Tersloiw  of  this  pMwgi  retoin  the  t«nn 
Sarak  ••  aprufnr  nunA. 


yrian  gari 
salem  (6  t^j  ii.Kpoit6\*us  iitapxoi)  in  the  i»;igp 
of  Antiochus  Eplrhanes  (c.  B.C.  172:  2  JIacc.  iv. 
27,23).  [B.  F.Wl 

SOTA'I  CDID:  Scoraf,  lovrd;  Alex.  7,ovri*( 
in  Neh. :  SoUii,  Sotfuit).  The  children  of  Sottl 
were  a  family  of  the  descendants  of  Solomon  s 
servants  who  retumed  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  ii. 
55  ;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

SOUTH  RAM'OTH  (333  n'lDT :  iv  'Vaft4 
vStov  ;  Alex,  iy  paynxd  v. :  KamotK  ad  meridiem). 
One  of  the  places  frequented  by  David  and  his  band 
of  outlaws  during  the  latter  part  of  Saul's  life,  and  to 
his  friends  in  which  he  showed  his  gratitude  when 
opportunity  offei-ed  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  The  towns 
mentioned  with  it  show  that  Kamoth  must  have 
been  on  the  southem  confines  of  the  countiy — 'he 
very  border  of  the  desert.  Bethel,  in  ver.  27,  is 
almost  cei-tainly  not  the  well-known  sanctuary,  but 
a  second  of  the  same  name,  and  Hebron  was  probably 
the  most  northern  of  all  the  places  in  the  list.  It 
is  no  doubt  identical  with  Ramath  OF  THE  SOL'TH, 
a  name  the  same  in  every  respect  except  that  by  a 
dialectical  or  other  change  it  is  made  plural,  Ra- 
nioth  Instead  of  Kamalh.  [G.] 

SOW.     [Swine.] 

SOWER,  SOWING.    The  operation  of  sowing 
with  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  character,  as  to 
need    little  description.     The  Egyptian   paintings 
furnish  many  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
was   conducted.      The   sower  held   the   vessel    or 
basket  containing  the  seed,  in  his  left  hand,  whilf 
with   his   right    he   scattered   the   seed   broadcM* 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  12,  18,  39  ;  see  Agri 
CULTURE  for  one  of  these  paintings).    The  "  draw 
ing  out "  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic action  of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  6  (A.  V 
"  precious")  and  Am.  ix.  13:  it  is  uncertain  whe 
ther   this    expression    refers    to   drawing   out   the 
handful  of  seed  from  the  basket,  or  to  thedispersioi: 
of  the  seed  in  regular  rows  over  the  ground  (Gesen. 
TItea.  p.  827).     In  some  of  the  Kgyptian  paintings 
the  sower  is  j-epresented  as  preceding  the  plough : 
this  may  be  simply  the  result  of  bad  perspective, 
but  we  are  told  that  such  a  practice  actually  pre- 
vails in  the  Fast  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  the 
plough  sei-ving  the  puij>osc  of  the  harrow  for  cover- 
ing the  .seed  (lius-sell's  Aleppo,  i.  74).     In  wet  soils 
the  seed  was  trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (Is. 
xxxii.    20),   as    represented  in    Wilkinson's  Anc. 
Eq,  ii.  12.     The  sowing  season  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober and  continued  to  the  end  of  February,  wheat 
l)eing  put  in  before,  and  barley  after  the  beginning 
of  January  (Russell,  i.  74).     The  Mosaic  law  \r\>- 
hibited  the  sowing  of  mixed  »ee<l  (Lev.  xix.  19; 
I)eut.  xxii.  9)  :  Jowephus  ( Ant.  iv.  8,  §20)  supposes 
this  prohibition  to  be  based  on  the  repngtmiicy  of 
nature  to  intermixture,  but  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  further  object  of  a  moral  character,  viz.  to 
impress  on  men's  minds  the  general  lesson  of  purity. 
The  regulation  offered  a  favourable  ojijiortunity  tor 
Rabbinical  refinement,  the  resulta  of  which  are  em- 
iKxlied  in  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitleil  h'iltiiin, 
§§1-.J.     That  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  consider 
themselves  prohibited  from  pUnting  several  kinds 
of  8«ads  in  the  same  field,  appears  from  Is.  xxviii. 
25.     A  distincticn   i«   made    in   Lev.   xi.   37,  ;18 
between  dry  and  wet  seed,  in  respect  to  contort 
with  a  coidm;  the  latter,  •«  being  more  siw  apt  ioU 
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ef  contamination,  would  be  renderP.1  unclean  thew^     j^^  ,^^,„„^.  „„t  only  for  the  starling  b.-t  for 

WW      flip    rnrnior    ivmiM    r\e\i  rh«   an'ihwr.r  KA«»r,w«    ^-^^^^^  ...''..  J        .  .       _  ^ 


by,  tlie  toinier  would  not.  Ths  an;iio<;y  between 
the  geiTninat  ion  ot". seed  and  the  etlects  of  a  principle 
or  a  course  of  action  on  thf  human  character  for 
ffood  or  for  evil  is  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture 
(Pi-ov.  xi.  18;  Matt,  xiii,  19,  24;  2  Cor.  ix.  6; 
Gil.  ri.  7).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SPAIN  {^-wavia.:  ffispania).  The  Hebrews 
were  awquainted  with  the  iwsition  and  the  mineinl 
wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  who* 
alliance  with  the  Phoenician  enlaisred  the  circle  of 
their  gwgraphical  kuowledge  t:  i  very  peat  exten.:. 
[Tarshisii.]  The  local  desijjnation,  Tarshish,  i-e- 
presenting  the  Turtcsaus  of  the  Greeks,  probably 
prevailed  until  the  fame  of  the  Hoinan  wars  in  that 
countiy  reached  the  Kast,  when  it  wiw  superseded 
by  its  cldsiical  name,  which  is  ti-aced  back  by 
Bochart  to  the  Shemitic  tsaplian,  "  rabbit,"  and  by 
Humboldt  \o  the  Basque  Ezpaiia,  descriptive  of  its 
position  on  the  edge  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
{Diet,  of  Geofj.  i.  1074).  The  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  repiesented  by  the  '\ffiraj>la  of  1  Mace.  viii. 
S  (where,  however,  some  copies  exhibit  the  Greek 
foiin),  and  the  Greek  by  the  "Ziravia  of  Rom. 
XV.  24,  28.  The  piissages  cited  contain  all  the 
Biblical  notices  of  Spiiin:  in  the  fomier  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  are  described  in  somewLrt 
exago;erateil  teiTOs ;  for  though  the  Carthaginians 
were  expeilwl  as  early  as  B.C.  206,  the  native  tribes 
were  not  finally  subdued  until  B.C.  25,  and  not 
until  then  couM  it  be  said  with  truth  that  "  they 
Lad  conquered  all  the  place"  (1  Mai-c.  viii.  4).  In 
the  latter,  St.  Paul  announces  his  intention  of  visit- 
ing Spain.  Whether  he  earned  out  this  intention 
is  a  disputed  point  connected  with  his  pereonal 
histoiy.  [Paul.]  The  mere  intention,  however, 
imples  two  interesting  facts,  viz.  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  community  in  that  country,  and  this 
by  means  of  Hellenistic  Jews  resident  there.  We 
have  no  direct  testimony  to  either  of  these  facts ; 
but  as  the  Jews  had  spread  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  Cyrene  in  Africa  and  Rome 
in  Europe  (Acts  ii.  10),  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  assuming  that  they  were  also  found  in  the  com- 
meicial  cities  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  country 
Is  attested  by  Irenaeus  (i.  3)  and  Tertullian  {adv. 
Jud.  7).  An  inscription,  pui-porting  to  record  b, 
persecution  of  the  Spanish  Christians  m  the  reign 
of  Nero,  is  probably  a  forgery  (Gieseler's  Eccl. 
Hist.  i.  82,  note  5).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SPARROW  ("liSV,  tzippor :  6py(oy,  opylSiov, 
rh  irfr(iv6v,  ffrpovOiov:  x^fa^or  in  Neh.  v.  18, 
where  LXX.  probably  read  T'BV :  avis,  tolucria, 
passer).  The  above  Heb.  woid  occurs  upwards  of 
forty  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  all  passages  excepting 
two  it  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indiflferently  "  bird  "  or 
"  fowl."  In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  and  Ps.  cii.  7,  A.  V. 
rendei-8  it  "  spanow."  The  Greek  ^rpovBiof 
("  sparrow,"  A.  V.)  occurs  twice  in  N.  T.,  Matt. 
X.  29,  Luke  xii.  6,  7,  where  the  Vulg.  has  passeres. 
Tzippor  CI^BV),  from  a  root  signifying  to  "  chii-p" 
or  "  twitter,"  appears  to  be  a  phonetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  call  note  of  any  passerine  bird.* 

SimiL,i  ly  the  modem  Arabs  use  the  tenn  ,  i«?  •. 
\xaousK)    for    all    small    birds   which   chirp,   and 


CoBip,  the  Arabic^yuac  i'<>tf*r).  "  •  apitfrow." 


any  otlier  bird  with  a  harsh,  shril'.  twitter,  both 
these  1*1  ng  evidently  phonetic  names. 

Tzippi"-  is  therefore  exactly  translated  by  th» 
LXX.  arpov^tok,  explained  by  Moschopulus  ri 
yuKpk  Tuv  hpvlBuv.  although  it  may  sometime! 
have  been  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  See 
Athen.  Deipn.  ix.  391,  where  two  kinds  of  trrpcv 
Oia  in  the  more  restricteil  signification  <ire  noted. 

It  wa.-*  reserved  for  lat^r  naturalists  to  disci-i* 
minate  the  immense  variety  of  the  smaller  birds  of 
the  (laiiserine  order.  Excepting  in  the  ca.ses  of  the 
thrushes  and  the  larks,  the  natural  history  of  Ari- 
stotV  sciircely  comprehends  a  longer  catalogue  than 
that  of  Moses. 

Yet  in  few  paiis  of  the  world  are  the  species  M 
passerine  birds  more  irumerous  or  more  abundant 
than  in  Palestine.  A  very  cursory  survey  has  sup- 
plied a  list  of  above  10(3  different  species  of  this 
oixler.  See  Ibis,  vol.  i.  p.  26  seqq.,  and  vol.  iv. 
p.  277  seqq. 

But  although  so  numerous,  they  are  not  ge- 
nerally noticeable  for  any  j)eculiar  brilliancy  of 
plumi^e  beyend  the  birds  of  our  own  climate.  In 
fiict,  with  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of  the  mighty 
forests  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  of  the  tropics,  it 
is  a  [Kipular  eiTor  to  suppose  that  the  ne:irer  we 
approach  the  equator,  the  more  gorgeous  necessarily 
is  the  coloration  of  the  birds.  There  are  ceiiain 
tropical  families  with  a  brilliancy  of  plumage  which 
is  unrivalled  elsewhere;  but  any  outlying  members 
of  these  groups,  as  for  insfcince  the  kingfisher  of 
Britain,  or  the  bee-eater  and  roller  of  Europe,  are 
not  suipassed  in  brightness  of  dress  by  any  of  their 
southern  relations.  Ordinarily  in  the  warmer  tem- 
perate regions,  especially  in  those  which  like  Pales- 
tine possess  neither  dense  forests  nor  morasses,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  brilliancy  of  plumage  which  espe- 
cially arrests  the  attention  of  the  uuobsen-ant.  It 
is  therefore  no  mattei-  for  sui-prise  if,  in  an  unscien- 
tific age,  the  smaller  birds  were  generally  giouped 
indiscriminately  under. the  term  tii/)p6r,  opvitiop 
or  passer.  The  proportion  of  bright  to  obscure 
coloured  bii-ds  is  not  greater  in  Palestine  than  in 
England  ;  and  this  is  espocially  tnie  of  the  southern 
portion,  Judaea,  where  the  wildemess  with  its  bare 
hills  and  arid  ravines  affords  a  home  chiefly  to  those 
species  which  rely  for  safety  and  concealment  on  the 
modesty  and  inconspicuousness  of  their  plumage. 

Although  the  common  sparrow  of  England  (Pas- 
ser domesticus,  L.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy 
Land,  its  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  two  ^try 
closely  allied  Southern  species  {Passer  salicicoUi, 
V'ieill.,  and  Passer  cisalpina,  Tem.).  Our  English 
Tree  Sparrow  (Passer  montanus,  L.)  is  also  very 
common,  and  may  be  seen  in  numbei-s  on  Mount 
Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact  species 
referred  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  "  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath 
found  an  house." 

Though  in  Britain  it  seldom  frequents  houses, 
yet  in  China,  to  which  countiy  its  eastward  range 
extends,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  his  '  Ornithology  of  Araoy,' 
informs  us  its  habits  are  precisely  those  of  out 
familiar  house  sparrow.  Its  shyness  here  may  be 
I'the  result  of  persecution  ;  but  in  the  East  the  Mus- 
sulmans hold  in  respect  any  bird  which  resorts  to 
fheir  houses,  and  in  reverence  such  as  build  in  oi 
tabout  the  mosques,  considering  them  to  be  under 
ffhe  Divine  protection.  This  natural  venei-ation  has 
doubtless  b^en  inherited  from  antiquity.  We  leain 
fixnn  Aeiian  (  Var.  Hist.  v.  17)  that  the  Athenian! 
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kJodcfDoed  a  ican  to  death  for  molesting  a  sparrow 
a  the  tetnple  of  Aesculapius.  The  storf  of  Ari»- 
to-lcu*  of  Crme,  who  rebuked  the  oowardlr  advice 
of  ^e  oracle  of  Brauchidae  to  surrender  a  supphant, 
bj  his  symbolical  act  of  diiving  the  spen-ows  out 
of  the  temple,  illustrate:!  the  same  sentiment  (Herod. 
i.  159),  which  was  probably  shared  by  David  and 
the  Israelites,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Psalm.  There 
can  be  no  diHicultr  in  interpreting  71111310,  not  as 

the  altar  of  sacrifice  exclusively,  but  as  the  place  of 
JBcriHce,  the  sacred  enclosure  generally,  rh  rifit- 
vos,  "  fimum."  The  interpretation  of  some  com- 
mentators, who  would  explain  IISV  in  this  passage 
of  certain  sacred  birds,  kept  and  pieaerved  by  the 
pnests  in  the  temple  like  the  Sacred  Ibis  of  the 
Egyptians,  seems  to  be  wholly  without  warrant. 
See'liochait,  iii.  21,  22. 

Most  of  our  commoner  small  biitls  are  found  m 
Palestine.  The  starling,  chaOiuch,  greenfinch, 
kinnet,  goldfinch,  com  bunting,  pipits,  blackbird, 
•ong  thrush,  and  the  various  species  of  wagtail 
abound.  The  woodlai'k  {Aiauda  arborea,  L.), 
crested  lark  (Galerida  cristata,  Boie.),  Calandra 
laik  (ifelanooorypha  calandra,  Bp.),  shoit-toed 
lark  {Cakptdrelia  brachydactyla,  Kaup.),  Isabel 
lark  {Alatuia  deserti,  Licht.),  and  various  other 
desert  species,  which  are  snared  in  great  numbers 
for  the  markets,  are  far  more  numerous  on  the 
southern  plains  than  the  skylark  in  Kngbnd.  In 
the  olive-yards,  and  among  the  brushwood  of  the 
hills,  the  Ortolan  bunting  {Emheriza  hortukma, 
I..],  and  especially  Cretischmaer's  bunting  {Embe- 
ri:a  ojesia,  Cretz.),  take  the  place  of  our  common 
yellow-hammer,  an  exclusively  northern  species. 
i!i'ii'<><l,  the  second  is  seldom  out  of  the  traveller's 
light,  hopping  befoi-e  him  from  bough  to  bough  ■ 
with  its  simple  but  not  unpleasing  note.  As  most 
of  our  warblen  {Syltiadae)  are  summer  migrants,  ' 
and  have  a  wide  eastern  range,  it  was  to  be  ex|iected 
that  they  should  occur  in  Sjiia ;  and  accoiTJingly 
upwards  of  twenty  of  those  on  the  British  list  have 
oeen  noted  there,  including  the  robin,  redstart,  white- 
throat,  blackcap,  nightingale,  willow-wren,  Dart- 
foixl  warbler,  whinchat,  and  stonechat.  Besides 
these,  the  Palestine  lists  contain  fom-teen  othe:^, 
more  southern  spedes,  of  which  the  must  interesting 
lie  periiaps  the  little  fiintail  ( Citticola  schoenioola, 
B)).),  the  Orphean  (Curruca  orphaea,  Boie.),  and 
tlie  Sardinian  warbler  {Syhia  mekmocephaia, 
Uth.). 

The  chats  (Saxioolae),  represented  in  Britain  by 
the  wheatear,  whinchat,  and  stonechat,  are  very 
numcTOu-;  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  At 
li-.i.-t  :::::>'  >{i«cies  have  been  observed,  and  bj  their 
livi'ly  motions  and  the  striking  contrast  of  black 
aad  white  in  the  plumage  of  most  of  them,  they  are 
the  most  attractive  and  conspicuous  biiti-inhabitants 
which  catch  the  eye  in  the  hill  country  of  Judaea, 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  genus.  Yet  they  are  not 
recognise<l  among  the  Bedouin  inhabitants  by  any 
lame  to  distinguish  them  from  the  larks. 

The  rock  spArrow  {Petronia  ditlta,  Strickl.)  is  a 
common  bird  in  the  barer  portions  of  Palestine, 
eschewing  woods,  and  genendly  to  be  seen  perched 
alone  on  the  top  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone. 
From  this  habit  it  has  bMn  conJNtui'ed  to  be 
'he  bird  alluded  to  in  Ps.  di.  7,  as  "  the  sparrow 
inat  sittetli  ak>ne  upon  the  housetop;"  but  an  the 
rock  sparrow,  though  found  among  ruinr,  !:erer 
rtsorts  to  inhabited  buildings,  it  seenu  mors  pro- 
••Me  tiut  Uie  bird  to  which  the  p«Jmist  alludes  is 
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the  I  i«  thrush  ' Petrooossyphtts  cyanem,  Baie.\ 
a  hire,  so  conspicuous  that  it  cannot  fail  to  alti'aci 
attention  by  its  dark-blue  di-erss  and  its  pUfnlin 
monotonous  note  ;  and  which  may  fi-equentj  j  be 
observed  perched  on  houses  and  especially  on  out- 
buildings in  the  villages  of  Judaea.  It  is  a  solitaij 
bird,  eschewing  the  society  of  its  own  species,  and 
rarely  more  than  a  pair  are  seen  together.  Certainly 
the  allusion  of  the  psalmist  will  not  apply  to  tha 
sociable  and  garrulous  house-  or  tieo-spant>ws. 


Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  small  birds 
of  Palestine  are  the  shrikes  (Lanii;,  of  which  the 
red-backed  shrike  (Lanhis  coUurio,  L.)  is  a  familiar 
example  in  the  south  of  England,  but  there  repre- 
sented by  at  least  five  species,  all  abundantly  and 
generally  distributed,  viz.,  Enneoctonus  nrfm,  Bp., 
the  wooidchat  shrike,  Lanim  meridiotudis,  L. ;  L. 
mmor,  L. ;  L.  peraonatua.  Tern. ;  and  Telephtmut 
cucuUatm,  (jr. 

There  are  but  two  allusions  to  the  singing  ot 
bii-ds  in  the  Scriptures,  Eccles.  xii.  4  and  Ps.  civ.  12, 
"  By  them  shall  the  fowls  (P|^y)  of  the  heaven  have 
their  habitation  which  sing  among  the  braiuhes." 
As  the  psalmist  is  here  speiking  of  the  sides  d 
streams  and  rhrers  ("  By  them  "),  he  probably  had 

in  his  mind  the  bulbul  {ytXS)  of  the  country,  or 
Palestine  nightingale  {fxos  xontliopygius,  Hempr.), 
a  bird  not  very  tar  removed  fi-oni  the  thrush  tribe, 
and  a  closely  allied  species  of  which  is  the  true 
bulbul  of  Pei-sia  and  India.  This  lovely  Bongst«-, 
whose  notes,  for  volume  and  variety,  surpass  tlioee 
of  the  nightingale,  wanting  only  the  final  cattence, 
abounds  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of  Palestine,  and 
especially  by  the  batiks  of  the  Jonian,  where  in  the 
early  morning  it  fills  the  air  with  its  music 

In  one  passage  (Ei.  xxxix.  4),  tzipp6r  is  joinad 
with  the  epithet  Cy  (ravenous),  which  m.iy  very 
well  describe  the  raven  and  the  crow,  both  pasaniM 
birds,  yet  carrion  feeders.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
sti-etch  the  interpretation  so  as  to  include  raptorial 
birtls.  which  are  distinguished  in  Hebrew  and  Arabio 
by  so  many  specjfic  ap|«llauon». 

With  the  exception  of  the  rarcn  tribe,  there  Is  no 
prohibition  in  the  Le\-itiijJ  law  against  any  pas* 
serine  birds  being  used  for  foo^  wtiile  the  waatoa 
destnicttoa  or  eitirpfttioo  of  aay*peci«>  was  j;u;aii»d 
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kgftinst  by  the  humane  provision  in  Deut.  zxii.  6. 
Small  birds  were  thrrefore  probably  as  oixlinary  an 
artii'lo  of  a>nsumption  among  the  Israelites  as  they 
litill  are  iflthe  markets  b»ith  of  the  Continent  and  of 
the  East.  The  inquiry  of  our  Lord,  '*  Are  not  five 
sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings?"  (Luke  xii,  6), 
"  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?" 
(Matt.  X.  29),  points  to  their  ordinai-y  exposure  for 
Bale  in  His  time.  At  the  present  day  the  markets 
of  Jerusalem  a:)a  Jaffa  are  attended  by  many 
"  fowlers"  who  offer  for  sjtle  long  stiings  of  little 
birds  of  various  species,  (rhieHy  spaiTows,  wagtails, 
and  Inrks.  These  are  also  frequently  sold  i-eady 
plucked,  trussed  in  rows  of  about  a  dozen  on  slender 
wooden  skewers,  and  are  cooked  and  eaten  like 
kabobs. 

It  may  well  excite  surprise  how  such  vast  num- 
bers can  be  taken,  and  how  they  can  be  vended  at 
a  price  too  small  to  have  purchased  the  powder 
rei]uii-ed  for  shootino  tliom.  But  the  gun  is  never 
Used  in  their  pui-suit.  The  ancient  methods  of 
fowling  to  which  we  find  so  many  allusions  in 
the  Scriptures  are  still  pui'sued,  and,  though  simple, 
are  none  the  less  effective.  The  ait  of  fowling  is 
spoken  of  no  less  than  seven  times  in  connexion 
with  I^SXj  e.  g.  "  a  bird  caught  in  the  snaie," 
"  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,"  "  fall  in  a  snare," 
"  esaiped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler."  There  is 
also  one  still  more  precise  allusion,  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30, 
to  the  well-known  practice  of  using  decoy  or  call 
bii-ds,  irtpSi^  dr^pfxn^s  iv  KapriXK<f.  The  re- 
ference in  Jer.  v.  27,  "As  a  cage  is  full  of 
birds"  (D*Siy),  is  probably  to  the  same  mode  of 
snai'ing  birds. 

There  are  four  or  five  simple  methods  of  fowling 
practised  at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  are  pro- 
bably identical  with  those  alluded  to  in  the  0.  T. 
The  simplest,  but  by  no  means  the  le;ist  successful, 
among  the  dexterous  Bedouins,  is  fowling  with  the 
throw-stick.  The  only  weapon  used  is  a  short  stick, 
about  18  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  chase  is  conducted  after  the  fashion  in 
which,  as  we  lead,  the  Australian  natives  pureue 
the  kangaioo  with  their  boomerang.  When  the 
game  has  been  discovered,  which  is  generally  the 
red-l^ged  gi'eat  partridge  ( Cuccabis  saxatilis,  Mey.), 
the  desert  partridge  {Ammoperdix  Heyi,  Or.),  or 
tne  little  bustard  (Otis  tetrax,  L.),  the  stick  is 
hurled  with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike  the 
legs  of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a  rather 
higher  elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim,  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  begins  to  rise,  its 
wings  are  stnjck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled.  The 
fleet  pursuei-8  soon  come  up,  and,  using  their  bur- 
nouses as  a  sort  of  net,  catch  and  at  once  cut  the 
throat  of  the  game.  The  Mussulmans  rigidly  ob- 
serve the  Mosiiic  injunction  (Lev.  xvii.  13)  to  spill 
the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the  ground. 
This  primitive  mode  of  fowling  is  confined  to  those 
birds  which,  like  the  red-legged  partridges  and  bus- 
tards, rely  for  safety  chiefly  on  their  running  powers, 
and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  flight.  The 
writer  onre  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little 
desert  partridge  [Ammoperdix  Heyi)  by  this  method 
in  the  wilderness  ne:\r  Hebron :  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  expression  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  "as 
■Wiifcii  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains." 

A  more  sp^jntific  method  of  fowling  is  thiit 
alluded  to  in  Kcclus.  xi.  30,  by  the  use  of  decoy- 
hir±;.  The  birds  employed  for  this  purpose  are  very 
•ar<±»;lly  ti-ainfcd  and  yfi-*"ectly  tame,  that  they  may 
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utter  their  natural  call-note  without  ar.y  lUns 
from  the  i.'«!'ghboiirhood  of  man.  Partridges,  quaiU, 
larks,  aiid  plovei-s  are  taken  by  this  kind  of  fowling, 
especially  the  two  fbnner.  The  decty-bird,  in  a 
cage,  is  placed  in  a  conc-ialed  position,  while  the 
fowler  is  secitied  in  the  neighbourhood,  near  enough 
to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.  For  gauie  binU  s 
common  method  is  to  construct  of  brushwood  a 
narrow  run  leading  to  the  cage,  sometimes  using 
a  sort  of  bag-net  within  the  brushwood.  This  has 
a  ti°ap-door  at  the  entrance,  and  when  the  du|)e  has 
entered  the  run,  the  door  is  dropped.  Great  num- 
bei-s  of  quail  are  taken  in  this  miuiner  in  spring. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  more  elaborate  decoy  of  a 
run,  a  mere  cage  with  an  open  door  is  placed  in 
f^'ont  of  the  decoy-bird,  of  course  well  concealed  by 
grass  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  fall  by  a 
string,  as  in  tlie  other  method.  For  larks  and  other 
smaller  birds  the  decoy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  cage  is  placed  without  con- 
cealment on  the  ground,  and  springes,  nets,  or  horse- 
hair nooses  are  laid  rouud  it  to  entangle  the  feet  of 
those  whom  curiosity  attracts  to  the  stranger ;  or 
a  net  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  over  them,  if 
the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thicket  or  among  brushwood. 
Immease  numbers  can  be  takeii  by  this  means  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Traps,  the  door  of  which 
overbalances  by  the  weight  of  the  bird,  exactly  like 
the  traps  used  by  the  shepherds  on  the  Sussex 
downs  to  take  wheiitears  and  larks,  are  constructed 
by  the  Bedouin  boys,  and  also  the  horse-hair  springes 
so  familiar  to  all  English  schoolboys,  though  these 
devices  are  not  wholesale  enough  to  repay  the  pro- 
fessional fowler.  It  is  to  the  noose  on  the  ground 
that  reference  is  made  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7,  "  The  snare 
is  bioken  and  we  are  escaped."  In  the  towns  and 
gardens  great  numbers  of  birds,  .starlings  and  othere, 
are  t;ikeu  for  the  markets  at  night  by  means  of  a 
large  loose  net  on  two  poles,  and  a  lanthorn,  v^^hich 
startles  the  birds  from  their  perch,  when  th«y  fall 
into  the  net. 

At  the  season  of  migration  immense  numbci°s  oi 
birds,  and  especially  quails,  are  |i>ljftli)y  a  yet  more 
simple  method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of 
the  arrival  of  a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village 
turns  out.  The  birds,  fatigued  by  their  long  flight, 
generally  descend  to  rest  in  some  open  space  a  few 
acres  in  extent.  The  fowlers,  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number,  spread  themselves  in  a  cirele 
round  them,  and,  extending  their  loose  large  buiv 
nouses  with  both  arms  before  them,  gently  advance 
towards  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  where  they 
take  care  there  shall  be  some  low  brushwood.  The 
birds,  not  seeing  their  pursuers,  and  only  slightly 
alarmed  by  the  cloaks  spread  before  them,  begin  to 
run  together  without  taking  flight,  until  they  are 
hemmed  into  a  veiy  small  space.  At  a  given  sig^.^ 
the  whole  of  the  pursuers  make  a  din  on  all  sides, 
and  the  flock,  not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  rush 
huddled  together  into  the  bushes,  when  the  bur- 
nouses are  thrown  over  them,  and  the  whole  are 
easily  captured  by  hand. 

Although  we  have  evidence  that  dogs  were  aseJ 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Indians  ia 
the  chase,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  Scripture  to 
their  being  so  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  of  the  ancients  employed  the 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  as  we  do  that  of  the  pointer  and 
setter,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  chase  of  winged  game. 
At  the  present  day  the  Bedouins  of  Palestine  employ, 
iu  the  pui-suit  of  larger  game,  a  very  valuable  race 
of  greyhounds,  equalling  the  Scottish  itogbouad  iit 
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Nw  ud  stmgth ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  j>k  towns 
have  a  strong  prejuilice  ag-.iinst  the  uncl<an  animal, 
and  never  cultivate  its  instinct  for  any  further 
puipow  than  tluit  of  protecting  their  houses  and 
flocks  (Is.  Iri.  10;  Job  xxx.  1),  and  of  removing 
the  odid  from  their  towns  and  villages.  No  wonder, 
tlien,  that  its  u.se  has  been  neglected  for  purposes 
which  would  have  entailed  the  constant  danger  of 
deKieroent  from  an  unclean  ininul,  besides  the  risk 
of  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food  game  which 
might  be  torn  bj  the  dogs  (of.  £z.  xxii.  31 ;  Lev. 
ssii.  8,  be.). 

Whether  falconry  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode 
of  fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Its 
antiquity  is  certainly  much  gi«»ter  than  the  intro- 
duction of  dogs  in  the  chase  of  birds  ;  and  from  the 
statentent  of  Aristotle  [Anim.  Hist.  ii.  24),  "  In 
the  city  of  Thrace  formerly  called  Cedropolis,  men 
hunt  birds  in  the  marshes  with  the  help  of  hawks," 
nnd  from  the  allusion  to  the  use  of  falconry  in 
India,  aooording  to  Photius'  abridgement  of  Ctesias, 
we  may  presume  that  the  art  was  known  to  the 
neighbours  of  the  ancient  Israelites  (see  also  Aelian, 
Hist.  An.  iv.  26,  and  Pliny,  x.  8).  Falconry,  how- 
ever, requires  an  open  and  not  very  rugged  country 
for  its  successful  punuit,  and  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan  is  in  its  while  extent  ill  adapted  for  this 
sjiecies  of  chase.  At  the  present  day  falconry  is 
practised  with  much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  Syria,  though  not  in  Judaea  proper. 
It  is  indeed  the  &vourite  amusement  of  all  the 
liedouins  of  Asia  and  Afiica,  and  esteemed  an  ex- 
clusively noble  sport,  only  to  be  indulged  in  by 
wealthy  sheiks.  The  rarest  and  most  valuable 
species  of  himting  falcon  {Fako  Lanarius,  L.),  the 
Ijinner,  is  a  native  of  the  Lebanon  and  of  the 
northern  hills  of  Palestine.  It  is  highly  prized  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  yoimg  are  taken  from  the 
nest  and  sold  for  a  considerable  price  to  the  chief- 
tains of  the  Hauran.  Forty  pounds  sterling  is  no 
uncommon  price  for  a  well-ti-ained  falcon.  A  de- 
scription of  falconry  as  now  piactised  among  the 
Arabd  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  there  is 
iiu  <lirect  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  0.  T.  or 
N.  T.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SPARTA  (2wipTri,  1  Mace.  xiv.  16 ;  AeuttScu- 
li6yiot,  2  Mace.  v.  9 :  A.  V.  "  Lacedaemonians  "). 
In  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  mention  is  made  of 
a  remai'kable  correspondence  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Spartans,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  alleged  &cts  are  briefly  these. 
When  Jonathan  endeavoured  to  strengthen  hia 
government  by  foreign  alliances  (c.  B.C.  144),  he 
sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse  which 
had  been  begun  at  an  earlier  time  between  Areus 
and  Onias  [ABEU8 ;  Osias],  on  the  ground  of 
tiu'ir  common  descent  from  Abraham  H  Mauc.  xii. 
.'►-•.':',  .  The  embassy  was  favourably  jaceived,  and 
after  the  death  of  Jonathan  "the  ff*iidship  and 
league"  was  renewed  with  Siaion  (*.  Mace.  xiv. 
Itj-Ji).  No  results  are  deduced  firm  tliis  coire- 
kpiiii'lence,  which  is  recoixled  in  the  narrative 
without  comment;  and  im(«-fect  copies  of  the 
otliii  il  documents  are  given  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
ni'gitciations  with  the  Homans.  Several  questions 
aii-<e  out  of  these  ctatemcnts  as  to  ( 1  the  people 
described  under  the  name  Spaitjuis,  (2)  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Jews  and  Spait«n»,  (.3)  the  historic 
chaiacfer  of  the  events,  and  (4)  the  persons  refened 
to  under  the  names  Ouias  and  Areuit. 

1 .  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  as  well  as 
•Lr  indfpcudctit  r./erenoe  to  the  oouneiion  ol'  tlie 
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"  Lacedaemonians  "  and  Jews  in  2  Mace.  t.  9,  seem 
to  prove  clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Spartans, 
properly  so  called  ;  Jos<.phus  evidently  undertitood 
the  records  in  this  sense,  and  the  other  interpreta- 
tions which  have  been  advanced  are  merely  con* 
jectui-es  to  avoid  the  supposed  difficulties  of  the 
literal  interpi-etation.  Thus  Michaelis  conjertured 
that  the  woixls  in  the  original  text  were  D'TTEJD, 
^^BD  (Obad.  ver.  20 ;  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.),  •^hich  the 
translators  read  erroneously  as  t3*lfiD,  D*C*^D, 
and  thus  substituted  Sparta  for  Sapharad  [Sl- 
PHARAd],  And  Fi-ankel,  again  (Monatsschrift, 
1853,  p.  456),  endeavours  to  show  that  the  name 
Spartans  may  have  been  given  to  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment at  Nisibis,  the  chief  ceutie  of  the  Armenian 
Dispersion.  But  against  these  hypotheses  it  may 
be  urged  conclusively  that  it  is  incredible  that  a 
Jewish  colony  should  have  been  so  completely 
separated  from  the  mother  state  as  to  need  to  be 
reminded  of  its  kindred,  and  also  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  government  of  this  stiange  city  (1  Slacc. 
xii.  20,  fioffiXfis;  xiv.  20,  ipxoyrfs  koI  ti  v6Mi) 
should  have  ooiresponded  with  those  of  Sparta 
itself. 

2.  The  actual  relationship  of  the  Jews  and 
Spaitans  (2  Mace.  v.  9,  (nryyiyfia)  is  an  ethno- 
logical error,  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  its 
origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  regarded  tlie 
Spaitans  as  the  i-epresentatives  of  the  Pelasgi,  the 
supposed  descendants  of  Peleg  the  son  of  Ebei 
(Stillingfleet,  Origines  Sacrae,  iii.  4,  15 ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iv.  277,  note),  just  as  in  another  place  the 
Pergamenes  trace  back  their  friendship  with  the 
Jews  to  a  connexion  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  10,  §22) ;  if  this  were  so,  they  might  easily 
spread  their  opinion.  It  is  certain,  from  an  inde- 
pendent {lassage,  that  a  Jewish  colony  existed  at 
Sparta  at  an  early  time  (1  Mace.  xv.  23) ;  and  the 
important  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  may 
have  contributed  to  favour  the  notion  of  some 
intimate  connexion  between  tho  two  races.  The 
belief  in  this  relationship  appears  to  have  continued 
to  later  times  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  26,  §1),  and,  however 
mistaken,  may  be  paralleled  by  other  popular  le- 
gends of  the  eastern  origin  of  Greek  states.  The 
various  hypotheses  proposed  to  support  the  truth  of 
the  statement  are  examined  by  Wemsdorff  {De  fid« 
Ltb.  Mace.  §94),  but  probably  no  one  now  would 
maintain  it. 

3.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  on  which  the 
intercourse  was  based  is  obviously  no  objection  to 
the  &ct  of  the  intercourse  itself;  and  the  veiy 
obscurity  of  Sparta  at  the  time  makes  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  foi^r  would  invent  such  an 
incident.  But  it  is  urged  tlmt  the  letters  said  to 
have  been  exchanged  are  evidently  not  genuine, 
since  they  betray  their  fictitious  origin  negatively 
by  the  absenoe  of  characteiistic  forma  of  expresuon, 
and  positively  by  actual  inaccuracies.  To  thi»  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  Spartan  letters  (1  Mace,  zii 
20-23,  lir.  20-23;  are  ext^-emely  brief,  and  exist 
only  in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities 
.nhoiild  have  been  preserred.  The  Hellenistic  trans- 
lator of  the  Hebrew  original  would  naturally  rendtr 
itn  text  before  him  without  any  regard  te  what  mii;ht 
have  been  its  origitutl  foi-m  (xii.  22-25,  ti^ni, 
KT^yri ;  xiv.  20,  iZt\^l).  On  the  other  hand  tiie 
a>Hieiioe  of  the  name  of  tlie  second  king  of  Sputa 
in  the  first  letter  (1  Mace.  xii.  20),  and  of  both 
kings  in  the  second  (1  Mncc  xiv.  20),  is  probably 
to  be  explained  by  the  political  di\:unutancea  undct 
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which  the  l«ttRi°s  were  written.  'ITio  text  of  the 
first  lettir,  as  given  hj  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §10), 
toiitains  some  vaiiations,  and  a  very  remarkable 
additional  clause  at  the  end.  The  second  letter  is 
appai^ently  only  a  fi-agm^nt. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  first 
con'espondence  is  increased  by  the  recuirence  of  the 
names  involved.     Two  kings  bore  the  name  -■Xreus, 
one  of  whom  reigned  B.C.  309-265,  and  the  other, 
his  grandson,  died  B.C.  257,  being  only  eight  years 
old.     The  same  name  was  also  boiue  by  an  ad- 
venturer,   who    occupied  a  prominent  {wsition  at 
Spai-ta,  c.  B.C.   184  (Polyb.  xxiii.  11,   lii).      In 
Judaea,  again,  th:-ee  high  priests  bore   the  name 
Oniiis,  the  firet  of  whom  held  otfice  B.C.  330-309 
(or  300) ;    the   second    B.C.   '240-226 ;    and    the 
third  c.  B.C.  198-171,     Thus  Onias  I.  was  for  a 
short  time  contempoi-ary  with  Areus  I.,  and  the 
coriiespondence  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them 
( Palmer,  De  Epist.,  etc.,  Darmst.  1828 ;  Grimm, on 
1  Mace.  xii.).     But  the  position  of  Judaea  at  that 
time  was  not  such  as  to  make  the  contraction  of 
foreign  alliances  a  likely  occurrence ;  and  the  special 
circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Spailan  king  to  the  Jews  as  hkely 
to  effect  a  divei-sion  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Cassander, 
B.C.  302  (Palmer,  quoted  by  Grimm,  I.  c),  are  not 
completely  satisfactory,  even  if  the  priesthood   of 
Onias  can  be  ext<?nded   to   the  latei*  date.*     This 
being  so,  Josephus  is  probably  correct  in  fixing  the 
event  in  the  time  of  Onias  111.  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §10). 
The  last-named  Areus  may  have  assumed  the  royal 
title,  if  that  is  not  due   to   an   exaggerated  trans- 
lation, and   the  absence  of  the  name  of  a  second 
king  is  at  once  explained   (Ussher,  Annales,   A.C. 
183  ;  Herzfeid,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  i.  215-218).     At 
the  time  when  Jonathan  and  Simon  made  negoci- 
ations  with   Spaita,   the  succession  of  kings   had 
ceased.     The  last  absolute  ruler   was  Nabis,   who 
was  assassinated  in  B.C.  192.    (Wernsdortl",  De  fide 
Lib.  Mace.   §§93-112;    Grimm,  I.e.;   Herzfeid, 
/.  c.      The   early  literature  of  the  subject  is  given 
by  Werasdorff:)  [B.  F.  W.] 

SPEAR.    [Arms.] 

SPEABMEN  {Se^io\d&oi).  The  word  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xxiii.  23  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  its  meaning  is  extremely 
ob.<cure.  Our  translators  followed  the  lancearii  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  it  seems  probable  that  their  ren- 
dering approximates  most  nearly  to  the  true  mean- 
ing. The  reading  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  is 
Sc|io)3<$\ouf,  which  is  literally  followed  by  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  where  the  word  is  translated 
"  dai-ters  with  the  right  hand."  Lachmann  adopts 
this  reading,  which  appeai-s  also  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Two  hun- 
dred 8((io\ij3o(  formed  part  of  the  escort  which 
accompanied  St.  Paul  in  the  night-march  fnim 
Jerusalem  to  Caesarea.  They  are  clearly  distin- 
guished both  from  the  (rrpar.mrou,  or  heavy-armed 
legionaries,  who  only  went  as  far  as  Antipatris, 
and  from  the  ImrfTs,  or  cavalry,  who  continued  the 
journey  to  Caesarea.  As  nothing  is  said  of  the 
return  of  the  Se^io\dfioi  to  Jerusalem  after  their 
arrival  at  Antipatris,  we  may  infer  that  they 
accompanied   the    cavalry  to   Caesarea,   and   this 


■  Ewald  (Getch.  iv.  276,  277,  note)  supposes  that  the 
l*ttftr  was  addressed  to  Onias  II.  during  his  minority 
(9.8.  290-240),  in  the  course  of  the  war^  with  Demetrk.s. 
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stivnglhens  the  supposition  that  they  */ero  irr» 
gular  .i;:ht-Armed  troops,  so  lightlj  armtl,  indn-i, 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on  the  mtjxh  with 
mounted  soldiers.  Meyer  {Kommentar,  ii.  ? 
s.  404,  2te  Aufl.)  conjectures  that  they  were  « 
IKirticular  kind  of  light-armed  troops  (called  hj 
the  Romans  Velites,  or  liorarii),  probably  either 
javelin-men  or  slingers.  In  a  pas-sage  quoted  by 
the  Emperor  ConstiUitine  Poq)hyi-ogenneta  {T/ieni, 
i.  1)  from  John  of  Philadelphia  they  are  dis- 
tinguished both  from  the  archers  and  from  the 
peltasts,  or  targeteei-s,  and  with  these  are  described 
as  foiming  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  who 
in  the  10th  century  were  under  the  command  of 
an  officer  called  a  tunnarch.  Grotius,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  at  this  late  period  the  term 
had  meiely  been  adopted  from  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts,  and  that  the  usage  in  the  10th  century 
is  no  safe  guide  to  its  true  meaning.  Others 
regaixi  them  as  body-guards  of  the  governor,  nnd 
Meursius,  m  his  Qlossarimn  Graeco-karbarum, 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  military 
lictors,  who  had  the  charge  of  arresting  prisonere ; 
but  the  gi-eat  number  (2o0)  employed  is  against 
both  these  suppositions.  In  Suidas  and  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  ■irapa<pv\a^  is  given  as  the 
equivalent  of  it^io\d$oi.  The  word  occurs  again 
in  one  of  the  Byzantine  Historians,  Theophylactus 
Simo<atta  (iv.  1),  and  is  used  by  him  of  soldiers 
who  were  employed  on  skirmishing  duty.  It  is 
probable,  then-fore,  that  the  Sf{(oA(£/3oi  wei-e  light- 
aimed  troops  of  some  kind,  but  nothing  is  certainly 
known  about  them.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SPICE,  SPICES.  Under  this  head  it  will  be 
desirable  to  notice  the  following  Hebrew  words, 
bdsdm,  nicoth,  and  sammim. 

1.  Bdsdm,  besem,  or  bdsem  (OB'S,  DCS,  or 
QE^3 :    riSv(riJuiTa,    Bvnidnara :  aromata).     The 

first-named  form  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs 
only  in  Cant.  v.  1,  "I  have  gathered  my  myrrh 
with  my  spice,"  points  apparently  to  some  dehnite 
substance.  In  the  other  places,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Cant.  i.  13,  vi.  2,  the  words  refer  more 
genei-ally  to  sweet  aromatic  odours,  the  principal  of 
which  was  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead ;  the 
tree  which  yields  this  substance  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  Amyris  {Balsamodendron;  opo- 
balsamum ;  though  it  is  probable  that  other  species 
of  Amyridaceae  are  included  under  the  teims. 
The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name  with  the  Arabic 

ff  -  ,  s  --^ 

Basham  (j,Li>j)  or  Balasdn  (   }rw\  f)    leaves 

no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  substances  are  identical. 
The  Ariiyris  opobalsamum  was  observed  by  Korsk&l 
near  Mecca ;  it  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Abutchcan, 
i.  e.  "  very  odorous. "  But  whether  this  was  the 
same  plant  that  was  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Je- 
richo, and  celebrated  throughout  the  world  (Pliny, 
N.  H.  xii.  25;  Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  6  ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xv.  4,  §2  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  367  ;  &c.),  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  being  a  tropical  plant, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  grown  except  in  the 
warm  valleys  of  the  S.  of  Palestine.  The  shrub 
mentioned  by  Burckhardt  {Trav.  p.  323)  as  grow- 
ing in  gardens  near  Tiberias,  and  which  he  was  in- 
fonned  was  the  balsam,  cannot  have  been  the  tree 
in  question.  The  A.  V.  never  renders  Bdsetm  by 
"  balm ;"  it  gives  this  word  as  the  representative  of 
the  Hebrew  tzeri,  or  tzori  TBalm].  The  form 
Besem  or  Bhem,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  ui 
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khe  O.  T.,  m«y  well  be  represented  by  the  general 
term  of  "spioes,"  or  "sweet  olours,"  in  accordance 
with  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  The 
halm  of  Gilead  tree  grows  in  some  parts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa,  and  is  seldom  more  thnn  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  ctraggling  branches  an!  ^aiiity  foliage. 
The  balsam  is  chiefly  obtained  from  incisions  in  the 
baric,  but  the  substance  is  procured  also  from  the 
green  and  ripe  benies.  The  balsan  orchards  near 
Jericho  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  Titus 
by  whose  legions  they  were  taken  formal  possession 
of,  but  no  remains  of  this  celebrated  plant  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  Palestine.  (See  Scnptvre  Herbal, 
p.  33.) 
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BaUam  of  GUead  {Amtru  Oiltadauu). 

1.  Sicoth  (nK33  :  Ovfiiofui .  aromata).  The 
nnmpany  of  Ishmoelitish  mei-chauts  to  whom  Joseph 
WM  mM  were  on  their  way  from  Gilead  to  Hgypt> 
with  their  camels  bearing  nicoth,  tzeri  [Balm], 
«iJ  lot  iladanum)  (Uen.   xxxvii.  25);    uiis  same 

*;b>:* "  —  -' '!g  the  presents  which  Jacob 

t"  n;  t  (see  Gen.  ziiii.  11).     It  is 

|iH'i  ••  passages  that  n^<A,  if  a 

name  lur  sume  detinitt!  substance,  was  a  product  of 
Palestine,  as  it  i»  named  with  other  "  best  fruit*  of 
the  land,"  the  lot  in  the  former  {passage  being  the 
gum  of  the  C'ixtus  cretiau,  and  not  "  myrrh,"  as 
the  A.  V.  i-endcrs  it.  [MvKiui.]  Vatious  opinions 
have  been  fomied  as  to  what  nicdth  denotes,  for 
which  see  Celsius,  /fierob.  i.  548,  and  Kosenmiiller, 
Scftol.  in  Gen.  il.  c);  the  most  probable  exjlana- 
tion  is  that  which  refers  the  word  to  the  Arabic 
s 

naka'at  (ijtxj),  i.  e.  '*  the  gum  obtained  from  Um 
Tracai^anth"  {A$tragaht»),  three  or  four  rpedes 
uf  «hi(  Il  ^enos  are  enumerated  as  oocurriiifr  in 
Pt)t^tl:l*• ;  see  Strand's  F/ora  Palaestma,  No.  41:^- 
i>n.  The  grim  is  a  ib«  .ural  ezudatioa  from  th* 
trunk  and  hracchra  ol    je  plant,  whicli  oo  being 


"  exposed  to  the  air  grows  hard,  and  is  formed 
either  into  lumps  or  slender  pieces  curled  au4 
winding  like  worms,  more  or  leas  long  acctrdiitf 
as  matter  offers"  (Toumefort,  Voyage,  i.  59,  ed. 
Loud.  1741). 


dftratabu  Ti  riycift* 


It  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  7^3  in  2  K. 

T 

XX.  13  ;  Is.  xxxix.  2,  denotes  spice  of  any  kind.  The 
A.  V.  iTads  in  the  text  "  the  house  of  his  precious 
things,"  the  margin  gives  "  spicery,"  which  has  the 
support  of  the  Vulg.,  Aq.,  and  Symm.  It  is  dew 
from  the  passages  referred  to  that  Hezekiah  possessed 
a  house  or  ti-easuiy  of  precious  and  useful  vegetable 
productions,  and  that  ndcoth  may  in  these  places 
denote,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively,  Tragacanth 
gum.  Keil  (Comment.  I.  c.)  derives  the  word  fix)m 
an  unused  root  (n^3,  "implevit  loculum"),  and 
renJera  it  by  "  treasure." 

3.  Scjiunim  (D*tSp:  ?i8u(r/ia,  rjivcfiis,  if^tftM, 
dvfilofui :  swtce  fragrans,  boni  odoris,  gratitsimm, 
anrwita).  A  genei-al  term  to  denote  those  aromatic 
substances  which  were  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  anointing  oil,  the  incense  offerings,  &c  The 
root  of  the  word,  according  to  Gcsenius,  is  to  be  re- 
feiTed  to  the  Arabic  Samm,  "  olfecit,"  whence 
Sam&m,  "  an  odoriferous  subst'uice."  For  mor;  par- 
ticular information  on  the  various  aromatic  ''ub- 
stances  mentioned  in  the  Bible  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  which  treat  of  the  different  kinds: 
Krankince.sse,  Galbanum,  Myrrh,  Spikk« 
SARD,  Cinnamon,  be 

The  spices  mentioned  as  tieing  used  by  Nico- 
derous  for  the  preparation  of  our  Lord's  bo<iy  (John 
xix.  39, 40)  are  "  myrrh  and  aloes,"  by  whi«^  latter 
word  must  be  understood,  not  the  aloes  of  medicine 
( Aloe),  but  the  highly-scented  wood  of  the  Aqui- 
Uv-ia  agallochwn  (but  we  At/>E8,  App.  A).  The 
enormous  quantity  of  100  lbs.  weight  of  which  St. 
.lohn  speaks,  has  ezdied  the  incredulity  of  aooit 
auttiors.  Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that  thm 
weie  five  hundred  spioebearert  at  Herod's  fiiMnl 
[Ant.  xTii.  8,  §3).  and  in  the  Talmud  it  k  Mid 
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thjit  80  lbs.  of  opobiilsnmum  v/en  employed  at  the 
fuiiei-al  of  a  ccitniii  IL-ibbi ;  still  ttiere  is  no  I'esuioii 
to  conclude  that  lOO  lbs.  weight  of  piii-e  mjiTh  and 
does  was  consumed ;  the  woi-ds  of  the  Kvangi'list 
imply  a  prei)ar.\tion  (fiiyfia)  in  which  perhaps  the 
myrrh  and  aloes  were  the  principiU  or  most  costly 
aromatic  ini;redient« ;  again,  it  must  be  remem- 
Dered  that  Nicodemus  was  a  rich  man,  and  perhaps 
was  the  owner  of  large  stores  of  precious  sub- 
stances ;  as  a  constant  though  timid  disciple  of  our 
Loi°d,  he  probably  did  not  scrujile  at  any  sacrifice 
CO  that  he  could  show  his  respect  for  Him.  [W.  H.] 

SPIDER.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  'accdbish  and  scmdmith. 

1.  'Aocdbish  (EJ**33y:  ip«(x»^-  aremea)  occui-s 
in  Job  viii.  14,  where  of  the  ungodly  (A.  V.  hypo- 
crite) it  is  said  his  '"  hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and  his 
trust  shidl  be  the  house  of  an  'acc&hish,"  and  in  Is. 
lix.  5,  where  the  wicked  Jews  are  allegorically  said 
to  "  weave  the  web  of  the  'accdbish."  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  coniectness  of  our  translation  in  ren- 
dering this  woixl  "  spider."  In  the  two  passagps 
quoted  above,  allusion  is  trwule  to  the  fragile  na- 
ture of  the  spider's  web,  which,  though  admirably 
suited  to  fulfil  all  the  i«quirements  of  the  animal, 
is  yet  most  easily  torn  by  any  violence  that  may 
be  offered  to  it.  In  the  passage  in  Is.  {I.  c),  how- 
ever, there  is  probably  allusion  also  to  the  lurking 
habits  of  the  spider  for  his  prey:  "The  wicked 
hatch  viper's  eggs  and  weave  the  spider's  web  .  .  . 
tlieir  works  are  works  of  iniquity,  wiisting  and  de- 
sti'uction  are  in  their  paths."  We  have  no  infoima- 
tion  as  to  the  species  of  Araneidae  that  occur  in 
Palestine,  but  doubtless  this  order  is  abundantly 
represented. 

2.  Shndmith  (n»»Db  :  itoXoiSwTTjv :  stellio), 
wrongly  translated  by  the  A.  V.  "  spider"  in  Prov. 
XXX.  28,  the  only  passage  where  the  word  is  found, 
has  reference,  it  is  piobable,  to  some  kind  of  lizard 
(liochart,  Jlieroz.  ii.  510).  The  iSmawwi/i  is  men- 
tioned by  Solomon  as  one  of  the  four  things  that  ai-e 
exceeding  clever,  though  they  be  little  upon  earth. 
"  The  Simdmiili  tiketh  hold  witli  her  hands,  and 
is  in  kings'  p;ilaces."  This  term  exists  in  the 
modern  Greek  language  under  the  form  ffafitifitv- 
9os.  '*  Quem  Graeci  hodie  (Ta/xidfjiivdoy  vocant, 
antiquae  Graeciae  est  aiTKaXafiiirris,  id  est  stellio — 
quae  vox  pura  Hebraica  est  et  reperitur  in  Prov. 
cap,  XIX.  28,  n^lDDb'"  (Salm'\sii  Flin.  Exercit. 

p.  817,  b.  G.).  The  lizard  indicated  is  evidently 
some  spL-cies  of  Gecko,  some  notice  of  which  genus 
of  animals  is  given  under  the  aiticle  Lizard,  where 
the  Letaih  was  leferred  to  the  Ptyodactylus  Gecko. 
The  Semdinith  is  perhaps  anothei-  species.    [W.  H.] 

SPIKENARD  (T):,  nerd:  vipSos:  nardus). 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Royle  for  helping  to  clear  up  the  doubts  that  had 
long  existed  as  to  what  particular  plant  furnished 
the  aromatic  subst;uice  known  as  "  spikenard."  Of 
this  substance  mention  is  made  twice  in  the  0.  T., 
viz.  in  Cant.  i.  12,  wheie  its  sweet  odour  is 
ailui'id  to,  and  in  iv.  13,  14,  where  it  is  enume- 
rated with  various  other  aromatic  substances 
wjiich  were  imported  at  an  eaily  age  from  Aiabia 
or  India  and  the  far  East.  The  ointment  witli 
which  our  Lord  was  anointed  as  He  sat  at  meat  in 
Simon's  house  at  Bethany  consisted  of  this  pre- 
cious substance,  the  costliness  of  which  may  be 
'«fsiied  from  the  indignant  surprise  maiiit'etted  by 
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some  of  the  witne^se8  of  the  transaction  '•«*  Marl 
xiv.  3-5;  John  xii.  3-o>  With  thU  may  bt 
compared  Hoi-ace,  4  Carm.  xii.  16,  17 — 
•  Nardo  Vina  raerebere. 
Nardl  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadnm." 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  several  kinds  of  vifXot 
and  gives  the  names  of  various  subetancee  which 
composed  the  ointment  (i.  77).  The  Hebrew 
niid,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  of  Indian  origin, 
and  signifies  the  stalk  of  a  plant ;  hence  one  of 
the  Arabic  names  given  by  Avicenna  as  the  equi- 
valent of  nard  is  aunbiil,  "  spica ;"  comp.  tlie 
Greek  vcuiS6(rraxt>s,  and  our  "  spikenaxd."  But 
whatever  may  be  the  derivation  of  the  Heb.  "^"13, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  sunbtU  is  by  Arabian 
authors  used  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
nardos,  as  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  shown  (Asiut.  Res. 
ii.  416).  It  apj)eai-s,  however,  that  this  great 
Oriental  scholar  was  unable  to  obtain  the  plant 
fiom  which  the  drug  is  procured,  a  wrong  plant 
hjiving  been  sent  him  by  Roxburgh.  Dr.  Koyle 
when  director  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  botanic 
garden  at  Saharunpore,  about  30  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  jatamansee,  one  of  the  Hindu 
synonvms  for  the  sunlnd,  was  annually  brought 
from  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  livers  down  to  the  plains,  purchased  some 
of  these  fresh  roots  and  planted  them  in  the 
botanic  gaidens.  They  produc-ed  the  same  plant 
which  in  1825  had  been  described  by  Don  fiom  spe- 
cimens sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Nepal,  and  named 
by  him  Patrinia  jatamansi  (see  the  Prodromm 
Florae  Nepalemis,  ^c,  accedunt  plantae  a  Wal- 
lichio  nuperius  missae,  Lond.  1825).  The  iden- 
tity of  the  jatamansi  with  the  SiinfnU  hindae  of 
the  Arabs  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
foi-rn  of  a  portion  of  the  rough  stem  of  the  plant, 
which  the  Arabs  desciibe  as  being  like  the  tiil  of 
an  eimiue  (see  woodcut).     This  plant,  which  has 
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been  called  Nardoatachys  jatcanansi  by  De  Can- 
doUe,  is  evidently  the  kmd  of  nardos  described  by 
Dioscorides  (i.  6)  under  the  name  of  yayy'iTis,  i.  e. 
"  the  Ganges  nai-d."  Dioscorides  refei-s  especially 
to  Its  having  many     haggy  (iroA.i;(tJ,uouj)  spikei 
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gtswifg  f.om  one  root.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
tote  that  Diosccriiics  pives  ihe  same  locality  fcr 
the  pl:int  as  is  menti'.iiel  by  Koyle,  ifw-6  riyos  ro- 
rafiov  Tapa^^fovros  rov  6pov%,  Vayyov  itaXov- 
fityov  Tap'  4  ^ifreu :  though  he  is  here  speaking 
of  lowland  specimens,  he  also  mentions  plants  ob- 
tained irom  the  mountains.  [W.  H.] 

SPINNING  (njD :  rfieuv).  The  notices  of 
fpiuning  in  the  Bible  ai«  confined  to  Ei.  xsxv.  25, 
20;  Matt.  vi.  28  ;  and  Pix)v.  xxxi.  It.  The  latter 
psissjiyie  implies  (according  to  the  A.  V.)  the  use 
of  the  same  instruments  which  have  been  in  vogue 
for  h.Tnd-spiuning  down  to  the  present  day,  viz.  the 
lisfcUf  and  spindle.  The  distaff,  however,  appeal's 
w  luxve  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  tenn»  so  ren- 
lered  means  the  spindle  itself,  while  that  rendered 
"  spindle  "  •>  repi-esents  the  whirl  (verticillus,  Plin. 
Kxvii.  11 )  of  the  spindle,  a  button  or  circular  rim 
which  was  affixed  to  it,  and  gave  steadiness  to  its 
circular  niotion.  The  "  whirl "  of  the  Syrian 
women  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
(/.  c).  The  spindle  was  held  pei-pendicularly  in 
the  one  htuid,  while  the  otlier  was  employed  in 
drawnig  out  the  thread.  The  process  is  exhibited 
in  the  Egyptian  psilntings  (Wilkinson,  ii.  85). 
Spinning  was  the  business  of  women,  both  among 
the  Jews  CEx.  /.  c),  and  for  the  most  paj-t  among 
the  Eiiyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  84).         [W.  L.  B.] 

SPIRIT,  THE  HOLY.  In  the  0.  T.  He  is 
generally  called  D'H^N  TVH,  or  HJn*  mi,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ;  sometimes 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  Ii.  11  ;  Is.  Ixiii. 
10,  1 1  ;  or  the  Good  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  cxliii. 
10 :  Neh.  ix.  20.  In  the  N.  T.  He  is  genei-ally  rh 
TVfvfiA  rh  iyiov,  or  simply  rh  xvcC/io,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Spirit;  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God,  of 
the  Lord,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  Matt.  iii.  16;  Acts 
V.  9;   Phil.  i.  19,  &c. 

In  accoixiance  with  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule  of  Divine  Revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
heavenly  things  is  given  more  abundantly  and  moi-e 
clearly  in  later  ages,  the  pei-son.  attributes,  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  made  known  to  us 
chieflv  in  the  New  Testament.  And  in  the  light 
of  such  later  revelation,  words  which  when  hesu-d 
by  patriarchs  and  piophets  were  probably  under- 
stood impeifectljr  by  them,  become  full  of  meaning 
to  Christians. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  historj  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  revealed  as  ro-operating  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  (^Gen.  i.  2),  as  the  .N)uit3e,  Giver,  and 
Sustiiner  of  life  (Jobxxvii.  3,  xxxiii.  4  ;  Gen.  ii.  7) ; 
as  resisting  (if  the  common  interpretation  be  cor> 
rect)  the  evil  inclinations  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  3) ;  as 
the  Source  of  intellectual  excellence  (Gen.  xli.  38 ; 
Dent,  xxxiv.  9y ;  of  skill  in  handicraft  (Ex.  xxviii. 
3,  xxxi.  3,  XXXV.  31);  of  supernatural  knowledge 
and  prophetic  gifts  (Num.  xxiv.  2) ;  of  valour  and 
thoxe  qualities  of  mind  or  body  which  give  one  man 
acknowledged  superiority  ore-  others  (JuJg.  iiL  10, 
Ti.  :U,  xi.  29,  xiii.  25). 

In  that  period  which  began  with  Samuel,  the 
effect  of  the  Spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  described  in 
the  remarkable  case  of  Saul  as  change  of  heart 
(1  Sam.  X.  6,  9),  shown  outwardly  by  prophesying 
(t  Sam.  X.  10;  comp.  Num.  xi.  25,  and  1  Sam.  xix. 
aC).  He  departs  from  a  mai  whom  He  has  once 
shaoged  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14).     His  departure  is  the 
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depa.-ture  of  God  (xn.  14,  xnii.  12,  xcviii.  15) 
His  presence  is  the  presence  of  God  (xvi.  13,  iviii 
12),  In  the  period  of  the  Kingdom  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  was  recognised  chieily  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  pi-ophets  (see  Witsius,  Miscellanea  Sacra^ 
lib.  i. ;  J.  Smith's  Select  Diacourtet,  6.  Of  Pro- 
phecy ;  Knobel,  Prophetismus  der  Ilebr&er).  Sepa- 
rated more  or  less  from  the  common  occupations  or' 
men  to  a  life  of  special  religious  exercise  (Bp.  Bull's 
Set-mons,  x.  p.  187,  ed.  1840),  they  were  sometime* 
workei*  of  miracles,  always  foretellers  of  futuie 
events,  and  guides  and  advi.>ei's  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  people  who  were  contemporary 
with  them  (2  K.  ii.  9  ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  20 ;  Ez.  ii.  23  ; 
Neh.  ix.  30,  &c.).  In  their  writings  aie  found 
abundant  predictions  of  the  oi-dinaiy  operations  of 
the  Spirit  which  were  to  be  most  fi-equent  in  Liter 
times,  by  which  holiness,  justice,  pear#,  and  conso- 
lation were  to  be  spread  tliroughout  tlie  world  (Is. 
xi.  2,  xlii.  1,  Ixi,  1,  &c.). 

Even  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  0.  T. 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spunt  in  the  world  con- 
tinued to  be  acknowledged  by  Jewish  writere  (Wisd. 
i.  7,  ix.  17  ;  Philo,  De  Gigant.  5;  and  see  Ridley, 
Moyer  Lectures,  Serm.  ii.  p.  81,  &c.). 

In  the  N.  T.,  both  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  events  which  preceded 
His  ministiy  and  occuned  in  its  course,  the  exist- 
ence and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  fi-equently 
revealed,  and  are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as 
shows  that  these  facts  were  pait  of  the  common 
belief  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time.     Theii-s 
was,  in  tnith,  the  ancient  faith,  but  moie  generally 
ent<'itained,  which  looked  upon  prophets  as  inspired 
teachers,  accredited  by  the  power  of  working  signs 
and  wondei*  (see  Nitzsch,  Christl.  Leiire,  §84).    It 
was  made  plain  to  the  undei°standing  of  the  Jews 
of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  who  wrought  of 
old  amongst  the  people  of  God  was  still  at  work. 
'•  The  Dove  forsook  the  ark  of  Moses  and   fixed  its 
dwelling  in  the  Church  of  Clirist"  (Bull,  (fn  Justi- 
fication, Diss,  ii.  ch.  xi.  §7).    The  gifts  of  miracles, 
piedictiun,  and  teaching,  which  had  cast  a  fitful 
lustre  on  the  times  of  the  gi"eat  Jewish  prophets, 
were  manifested    with   remarkable   vigour   in  the 
Hret  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.     Whether  in 
the  course  of  eighteen  hundied  yeare  miracles  and 
predictions   have  altogether  ceased,  and,  if  ao,  at 
what  definite  time  they  ceased,  aie  questions  still 
debated  among  Christians.   On  this  subject  reference 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conyere  Middleton's  fVee  En- 
quiry into  the  Mirac\d(Ats  Powers  of  the  Chriatitm 
( 'hurch ;  Dr.  Brooke's  Examination  of  Middietoa's 
Fi  ee  Emjuiry ;  W.  Dodwell's  Letter  to  MidtUeton 
Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion ;   J.  H.  Newman's  Essay 
on  Miracles,  &c.      With   respect  to  the  gifts  oif 
teaching  bestowed   both   in   early  and  Liter  ages, 
compare  Neander,  Planting  of  Christianity,  b.  iii. 
ch.  v.,  with  Hoi-sley,  Sermtms,  xiv.,  Potter,  On 
Church  Government,  ch.   r.,  and    Hooker,  Ecci. 
Polity,  v.  72,  §§:>-». 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God  (see  Oxford  tnuislation  of  Treatises  of 
Atkanativs,  p.  196,  noteJ)  is  a  subject  for  i-erereiit 
contemplation  rather  than  precise  definition.  By 
the  Spirit  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  made 
known,  though  imperfect  Ir,  to  tlie  prophets  of  old 
(2  Pet.  i.  21),  and  through  them  to  the  people  ol 
God.  And  when  the  time  for  the  Incarnation  had 
arrived,  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Kedeemcr 
(Matt.  i.  18>  was  the  work  cf  the  Spirit;  by  th# 
^lirit  He  wai  anointed  in  the  womb  or  al  baptknt 
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(Acts  X..  S8 ;  cf.  I'eai-son,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  i 
p.  126,  ed.  0x011.  1843);  and  the  gi-aduaJ  giiwth 
uf  His  perfect  hitman  nature  was  in  the  Spirit 
(Luke  ii.  40,  52).  A  visible  sign  from  heaven 
showed  the  Spirit  descending  on  and  abiding  with 
Christ,  whom  He  thencefoi-th  filled  and  led  (Luke 
IV.  1),  co-oi>erating  with  Christ  in  His  miracles 
(Matt.  xii.  18).  The  multitude  of  disciples  are 
taught  to  pray  for  and  expect  the  Spirit  as  the  best 
and  gi^eatest  boon  they  can  seek  (Luke  xi.  13j.  He 
inspires  with  miraculous  poweis  the  lii'st  teachei's 
whom  Christ  sends  forth,  and  He  is  re{)eiitedly  pro- 
mised and  given  by  Christ  to  the  A{x>stle8  (Matt. 
z.  20,  xii.  28;  John  xiv.  16,  xx.  22  ;  Acts  i.  8). 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  oorxwt  the  grossly 
defective  conceptions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  pre- 
vailed commonly  among  the  people,  and  to  teach  them 
that  this  is  the  most  awful  ponsession  of  the  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  our  Lord  Himself 
pronounced  the  strong  ivndemnation  of  blasphemers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  HI ).  This  has  roused 
in  every  age  the  susceptibility  of  tender  consciences, 
aud  ha^  caused  much  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the 
specific  character  of  the  sin  so  denounced,  and  of 
the  human  actions  which  fall  under  so  terrible  a 
ban.  On  the  one  hmid  it  is  argued  that  no  one 
now  occupies  the  exact  position  of  the  Pharisees 
whom  our  Lord  condemned,  for  they  had  not  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  the  Holy  S])irit  by  baptism  ; 
they  did  not  merely  disobey  the  Spirit,  but  blas- 
phemously attributed  His  works  to  the  devil ;  they 
resisted  not  merely  an  inwai-d  motion  but  an  out- 
ward call,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  miracles 
wrought  before  their  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
morbid  conscience  is  prone  to  appiehend  the  unpar- 
donable sin  in  every,  even  unintentional,  resistance 
of  an  inward  motion  which  may  proieed  from  the 
Spirit.  This  subject  is  referred  to  in  Article 
XVI.  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  discussed 
by  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and  Harold  Browne,  in  their 
Expositions  of  the  Articles.  It  occupies  the  greater 
\KUt  of  Athanasius'  Fourth  Epistle  to  Serapion, 
ch.  8-22  (sometimes  printed  sepaiately  as  a  Tieiitise 
on  Matt.  xii.  31).  See  also  Augustine,  Ep.  ad 
Rom.  Expositio  inchoata,  §§14-23,  torn.  iii.  pt.  2, 
p.  933.  Also  Odo  Caraeracensis  (a.d.  1113),  De 
Blasphemia  in  Sp.  Sanctum,  in  Migne's  Patrologia 
Lat.  voL  163;  J.  Denison  (a.d.  1611),  The  Sin 
agninst  the  Holy  Ghost;  Waterland's  Sermons, 
xxvii.  in  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  706  ;  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch.  iii.  p.  770. 

But  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  is  marked  (Eph. 
iv.  8;  John  vii.  39,  &c.)  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  inspiration  of 
men  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  interval  between  that 
event  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  often  described  as 
the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  not  merely 
(as  Didymus  Alex.  De  Trinitate,  iii.  34,  p.  431, 
an<i  others  have  suggested)  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Spirit's  operations  became  more  general  among 
mankind.  It  cannot  be  allowed  (though  Bp.  Heber, 
Lectures,  viii.  514  and  vii.  488,  and  Warbuiton 
have  maintained  it)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  suffi- 
ciently i-edeem«d  His  giacious  promise  to  every  suc- 
ceeding age  of  Christians  only  by  presenting  us 
with  the  New  Testament.  Something  more  was 
promised,  and  continues  to  be  given.  Under  the 
old  dispensation  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
ancuveiiaivted,  not  universal,  intermittent,  chiefly 
ef.emal.  All  this  was  changed.  Our  Lord,  by 
enuining  (Matt,  xsviii.  19;  that  every  Christian 
■Lould  be  t>aptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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indicated  at  once  the  absolute  necessity  fr(m  thai 
time  forth  of  a  personid  connexion  of  evei-y  bel.evei 
with  the  Spirit:  and  (in  John  xvi.  7-15)  He  de- 
clares the  internal  chai-acter  of  the  Spirit's  work, 
and  (in  John  xiv.  16,  17,  &c.)  His  permanent  stay. 
.^nd  subsequently  the  Spirit's  operations  under  tlit 
new  dispensation  are  authoritatively  announced  as 
universal  and  internal  in  two  remarkable  passages 
(Acta  ii.  16-21  ;  Heb.  viii.  8-12).  The  difleient 
relations  of  the  Spirit  to  believers  severally  undei 
the  old  and  new  dispensation  are  described  by  St. 
Paul  under  the  images  of  a  master  to  a  servant, 
and  a  father  to  a  son  Oiom.  viii.  15);  so  muck 
deeper  and  more  intimate  is  the  union,  so  much 
higher  the  position  (Matt.  xi.  11)  of  a  believer,  in 
the  later  sta^e  than  in  the  earliei  (see  J.  G.  Walch- 
ius.  Miscellanea  Sp,cra,  p.  763,  De  Spiritu  Adop- 
tionia,  and  the  opinions  collected  in  note  H  in  Haiv's 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  vol.  ii.  p.  433).  The 
rite  of  imposition  of  hands,  not  only  on  teachers, 
but  also  on  ordinary  Christians,  which  has  been 
used  in  the  Apostolic  (Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3,  lix.  6, 
&C.I  and  in  all  subsequent  ages,  is  a  testimony 
bonie  by  those  who  come  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion to  their  belief  of  the  reality,  pcimanence,  and 
uiiivei-sality  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  appears  to  be 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  and  dwell 
within  every  believer  (Kom.  viii.  9,  1 1 ;  1  John  iii. 
24).  By  Him  the  work  of  Redemption  is  (so  to 
speak)  appropriated  and  cairied  out  to  its  comple- 
tion in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  elect  people  of 
God.  To  believe,  to  profess  sincerely  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  walk  as  a  Christian,  are  His  gifts 
(2  Cor.  iv.  13;  1  Cor.  xii.  3;  Gal.  v.  18)  to  each 
person  severally :  not  only  does  He  bestow  the 
power  and  faculty  of  acting,  but  He  concurs  ( 1  Cor 
iii.  9  ;  Phil.  ii.  13)  in  every  particular  action  so  far 
as  it  is  good  (see  South's  Sermons,  xxxv.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
292).  His  inspiration  brings  the  true  knowledge 
of  all  things  (1  John  ii.  27).  He  unites  the  whole 
multitude  of  believers  into  one  regularly  organized 
body  (1  Cor.  xii.,  and  Eph.  iv.  4-16).  He  is  not 
only  the  source  of  life  to  us  on  earth  (2  Cor. 
iii.  6  ;  Kom.  viii.  2),  but  also  the  power  by  whom 
God  raises  us  from  the  dead  (Rom.  viii.  11).  All 
Scripture,  by  which  men  in  every  successive  gene- 
ration are  instructed  and  made  wise  unto  salvation, 
is  inspired  by  Him  (Eph.  iii.  5;  2  Tim.  iii.  16; 
2  Pet.  L  21)  ;  He  co-operates  with  suppliants  in 
the  utterance  of  every  effectual  prayer  that  ascendb 
on  high  (Eph.  ii.  18,  vi.  18;  Kom.  viii.  26 1; 
He  strengthens  (Eph.  iii.  16),  sanctities  (2  Thess. 
ii.  13),  and  seals  the  souk  of  men  unto  the  day  of 
completed  redemption  (Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30). 

That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  real  work,  and 
not  a  mere  imagination  of  enthusiasts,  may  l-e 
shown  (1)  from  the  words  of  Scripture  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  which  are  too  definite  and 
clear  to  be  explained  away  by  any  such  hypothesis ; 
(2)  by  the  experience  of  intelligent  Christians  in 
every  age,  who  are  ready  to  specify  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  His  operation  in  themselves,  and  even  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they  beheve  He 
works,  on  which  see  Barrow's  Sermons,  Ixxvii.  and 
Ixxviii.,  towards  the  end;  Waterland's  Sermons, 
xxvi.,  vol.  V.  p.  686;  (3)  by  the  superiority  of 
Christian  nations  over  heathen  nations,  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  characteristic  qualities  which  are 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  establishment  of  such 
custjms,  habits,  and  laws  as  are  agreeable  thereto, 
aud  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlightening  aud  purifying 
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laflatnM  in  in<-  worid.  Chnstianitr  and  civilia- 
tjon  *re  nerer  far  asunder:  those  nnuons  which  "ire 
tow  eminent  in  power  and  knowledge  are  all  to  be 
found  within  tlie  pnle  of  Chri.-tendom,  not  indeed 
'ree  from  national  vices,  T»t  on  the  whole  raani- 
f»tlT  superior  both  to  contemporary  unbelierers 
&nijl  to  Papinism  in  its  ancient  palmv  days.  ^See 
Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  Serm.  6,  toI.  i. 
p.  202 ;  Torteiis  on  the  Beneficial  Effects  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  Temporal  Concerns  of  Mankind,  in 
Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  375-460.) 

It  has  been  iufen^  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
not  limite'l  to  those  pei-sons  who  either  by  circum- 
cision or  bj  baptism  have  entered  into  covenant 
with  God.  Ab.melech  (Gen.  xs.  3),  Melchizedek 
(xiv.  18),  Jethro  (Kx.  xviii.  12),  Balaam  '^Num. 
XJii.  9),  and  Job  in  the  0.  T. ;  and  the  Magi  (Matt. 
ii.  12)  and  the  case  of  Conielius,  with  the  declara- 
tion of  SL  I'eter  (Acts  x.  35)  thereon,  are  instances 
•howine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestowed  His  gifts  of 
knowleii^  and  holiness  in  some  degree  even  among 
heathen  nations;  and  if  we  may  go  beyond  the 
attestation  of  Scripture,  it  might  be  ai-gnod  frcm 
the  virtuous  actions  of  some  heatliens,  from  their 
ascription  of  whatever  goo<l  was  in  them  to  the  ift- 
flueuce  of  a  present  Deity  (see  the  references  in 
Heber's  Lectures,  vi.  p.  446),  and  from  their  tena- 
cious preservation  of  the  rite  of  animal  sacrifice, 
that  the  Spirit  whose  name  they  knew  not  must 
have  girded  them,  and  still  gii-ds  such  as  they  were, 
with  secret  blessedness. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  attempted  to  sketch  briefly 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  men  in  all  ages 
as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible.  But  afler  the 
closing  of  the  canon  of  the  N.  T.  the  religious 
subtilty  of  Oriental  Christians  led  them  to  scmti- 
nize,  with  the  most  intense  accuracy,  the  woitis  in 
which  (Jod  has.  incidentally  as  it  weiv,  i-evealed  to 
us  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  Being  of  the 
Holv  (iliast.  It  would  be  vain  now  to  condemn 
the  superfluous  and  irreverent  curiosity  with  which 
these  researches  wei°e  sometimes  prosecuted,  and  the 
scandalous  contentions  which  they  caused.  The 
result  of  them  was  the  fonnation  and  genei-al  ac- 
ceptance of  certain  statements  as  inferences  from 
Holy  .Scripture  which  took  their  place  in  the  esta- 
blished creeds  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Kathei-s 
01  the  Church,  and  which  the  giesit  body  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world  continue  to  adhere  to, 
and  to  goni'd  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

The  ."^addiicees  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  pre- 
ociling  any  professed  Christians  in  denying  the  j)er- 
mnal  existence  of  the  H»ly  (ihost.  Such  was  the 
inference  of  F^piphanius  l^Haeres.  xli.),  Gregory 
Kazianzen  {Oratio  xxxi.  §5,  p.  558,  eil.  Ben.),  and 
others,  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke  (Acts  xxxiii. 
8).  But  it  may  be  doubt«d  whether  the  error  of 
the  Sad<lucees  did  not  rather  consist  in  asserting  a 
corp">ie;il  Deity.  I'aasing  over  this,  in  thr  fii-st 
yoiitlit'ul  a<;e  of  the  Chureh,  when,  a<«  Neander  ob- 
arrres  '  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  327,  liohn's  edit),  the  power 
of  ttie  Holy  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  as  a  new 
creative,  tnuisforming  principle  of  life,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  Spirit,  as  uienticil  with  the  tiaeDoe  of 
God.  was  not  so  thorouglily  and  distinctly  impreMed 
on  the  un<i(>istaii<liiig  <>t  ('hristi;ins.  .Simon  Macus, 
the  Montani>t.<>,  aii<l  tiie  .Maiiioiieiuu,  are  said  to 
have  imiur'ned  that  tlie  pioniL>ed  Comforter  was 
|ierM>nirie<l  in  certain  human  beings.  The  language 
of  some  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  though  its  «ie- 
6fsaocies  have  been  greatly  exaggrrated,  ocoaainna'ly 
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comes  short  of  a  full  a.-.  J  complete  acknon  ledgtncnt 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit.  Their  opinions  are 
given  in  their  own  words,  with  much  valaaUs 
criticism,  in  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Antc- 
Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (IH'M).  Valentinm 
believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an  angel.  The 
Sabellians  denied  that  He  was  .•»  distinct  Person 
from  the  Father  and  the  Sou.  Eunomius,  with  the 
Annmaeans  and  the  Arians,  regarded  Him  as  a 
created  Being.  Mncedonius,  with  his  followers  the 
I'neumatomachi,  also  denieil  His  Divinity,  and  re- 
garded Him  as  a  created  Being  attending  on  the 
Son.  His  Pi-ocessinn  fiom  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  Father  was  the  gi"eat  point  of  controversy  in  tha 
Middle  Ages.  In  niodeni  times  the  Socinians  and 
Spinosa  have  altogether  denied  the  Pei'sonality,  and 
have  regarded  Him  as  an  influence  or  power  of  the 
Deity.  It  must  suflice  in  this  article  to  give  the 
principal  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  these  enoneous 
opinions  are  contradicted,  and  to  refer  to  the  piin- 
cipal  works  in  which  they  are  discussed  at  length. 
Tlie  documents  in  which  various  existing  commu- 
nities of  Christians  have  stated  their  belief  are  spe- 
cified by  G.  B.  Winer,  Comparative  Darstellung  des 
Lehrbegriffs,  &c.,  pp.  41  and  80. 

The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved  by  the 
&ct  that  He  is  called  God.  Compare  1  Sam.  xvi. 
13  with  xviii.  12 ;  Acts  v.  3  with  v.  4;  2  Cor.  iii. 
17  with  Ex.  xx.xiv.  34;  Acts  x.xviii.  25  with  Is. 
vi.  8;  Matt.  xii.  28  with  Luke  xi.  20;  1  Cor.  iii. 
16  with  vi.  19.  The  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed 
to  Him.  He  creates,  works  miracles,  inspires  pro- 
phets, is  the  Source  of  holiness  (s«e  above),  is  ever- 
lasting (Heb.  ix.  14),  omnipresent,  and  omniscient 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  7;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  10). 

The  Pei-sonality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  shown  by 
the  actions  ascribed  to  Him.  He  heare  and  speaks 
(John  xvi.  13 ;  Acts  x.  19,  xiii.  2,  &c.).  He  wills 
and  acts  on  His  decision  (1  Cor.  xii.  11).  lie 
chooses  and  directs  a  certain  course  of  anion  (Acts 
XV.  28).  He  knows  (1  Cor.  ii.  11).  He  teaches 
(John  xiv.  26).  He  interce<les  (liom.  viii.  26;. 
The  texts  2  Thess.  iii.  5,  and  1  these,  iii.  12,  13, 
■are  quoted  against  those  who  confound  the  three 
Persotjs  of  the  Godhead. 

The  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fi-om  the  Father 
is  shown  from  John  xivi  26,  xv.  26,  kc.  The  tenet 
of  the  WesteiTi  Church  that  He  proceeds  from  the 
Son  is  gi'ounded  on  John  xv.  26,  xvi.  7  ;  Rom.  viii. 
9;  Gal.  iv.  6;  Phil.  i.  19;  1  I'et.  i.  11;  and  on 
the  action  of  our  Lord  recoi-ded  by  St.  .John  xx.  22. 
The  history  of  the  long  and  important  conti-ovei-sy 
on  this  point  has  been  written  l>y  PfafT,  by  J.  G. 
Walchius,  Historia  Controversiae  de  Proccssionc, 
1751,  and  bj  Neale,  History  of  the  Eattem  Church, 
ii.  1093. 

Besides  the  Expositions  of  the  TMrti/-nine  Articles 
referred  to  above,  and  Peai-sot,  On  the  Creed,  lut. 
viii.,  the  work  of  Barrow  {De  Spiritu  Sancto)  con- 
tains an  excellent  summary  ot  the  various  heresies 
and  their  confutation.  The  following  works  may 
be  <-onsalt«d  for  more  detiiled  disciiMion  : — Atlia- 
nasius,  Epistotae  IV,  ad  Seriif>ionrm  ;  Didymiis 
Alex.  De  Spiritu  S<mcto ;  r»iMl  the  Great,  De 
Spiritu  Sancto,  and  Adversus  Eumimium;  Giegorj 
NnzianMn,  Oratkmet  dt  Theologia ;  Gregory  « 
Nyssa,  Contra  Evatomium  lib.  xiii. ;  Ambrose,  Da 
Spiritu  S<mcto.  lib.  iii. ;  Augustine,  Contra  Mof 
iminum,  and  D«  jyiiutate ;  Piisciiasius  Diaooouk, 
Pe  iSjp.  •SoNC. ;  Isidorus,  Hisp.  Etymoitgia,  rii.  3, 
De  Sp.   Sane  ;    liatrnmnas  Corbeieusis,    CoiUrt 
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ifnteoorum,  &c.  lib.  iv.;  Alcuin,  P.  Damian,  vati 
Ansclm,  De  Processione ;  Aquinns,  Sum.  Tke-'i, 
\,  36-43 ;  Owen,  Trentise  on  the  Holt/  Spirit ; 
/.  Howe,  Office  and  Works  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
W.  Clagett,  On  the  f>perations  of  the  Spirit,  1678  ; 
M.  Hole,  On  the  Gifts  aiid  Graces  of  the  H.  8. ; 
Bp.  Waibinton,  Doctrine  of  Grace ;  Gl.  Ridley, 
Mo;/er  Lectures  on  the  Dicinit;/  mid  Operations 
ofilie  H.  S.  174'2  ;  S.  Ogden,  Sermons,  pp.  157- 
176  ;  FftWr,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Ordinary 
Operations  of  t/ie  M.S.  1813  ;  Bp.  Heber,  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  on  the  Personalit;/  and  Office  of  the 
Comforter,  1816;  Aix:hd.  Hai-e,  JUissioti  of  the 
Comforter,  1846.  [W.  T.  B.] 

SPONGE  {<nr6yyos  :  spowjia)  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  N.T.  in  those  p.xs!>afies  which  relate 
tiie  incident  of  "  a  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  and 
put  on  a  i"eed '■  (Matt,  xxvii.  48;  Mark  xv.  36), 
or  "on  hjrssop"  (John  xix.  29)  being  oHered  to 
our  Lord  on  the  cross.  The  commei-cial  value  of 
the  sponge  was  known  from  very  early  times ;  and 
although  there  ap[>enrs  to  be  no  notice  of  it  in  the 
O.  '1'.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  who  could  readily  have  obtained 
it  good  fiom  the  Mediterranean.  Aristotle  men- 
tions several  kinds,  and  carefully  notices  those 
which  were  useful  for  economic  purposes  {/fist. 
Anim.  v.  14).  His  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  sponge  aie  very  interesting.  [W.  H.] 

STACH'YS  (2t(£xvs  :  Stachys).  A  Christian 
at  Konic,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans  (xvi.  9).  The  name  is  Gre^k.  Accnnling 
to  a  tradition  recorded  by  Nicephorus  Callistus 
(//.  E.  viil.  6)  he  was  aj>pointe<l  bishop  of  Byzan- 
tium by  St,  Andrew,  held  the  otHce  for  sixteen 
years,  and  was  succeedfti  by  Onesimus. 

SPOUSE.    [Marriage.] 

STACTE  (t|C53,  ndtdf:  o-toktVj  :  stacte),  the 

name  of  one  of  the  sweet  sp'ces  which  composed 
the  holy  incense  (sec  Kx.  xxx.  34).  The  Heb. 
word  occurs  once  again  (Job  xxxvi.  27),  where  it 
IS  used  to  denote  simply  "  a  drop"  of  water.  For 
the  various  opinions  as  to  what  substuice  is  in- 
tended by  ndtdf,  see  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  529) ; 
Rosenmiiller  (^»6.  Bot.  p.  164)  identifies  the 
nataf  with  the  gum  of  the  stoiax  tree  (Styrax 
officinale) ;  the  LXX.  (TTOKr-fi  (from  (rrd^cn,  "  to 
drop  ")  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  Heb.  woid. 
Now  Diot'.ori(les  describes  two  kinds  of  ffToxri): 
one  is  ii'ji  fresh  gum  of  the  myrrh  tiiee  {Balsaino- 
dendron  myrrha)  mixed  with  water  and  squeezed 
out  through  a  press  (i.  74) ;  the  other  kind,  which 
he  ciUs,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared, aK<o\7iKlri\s  arvpa^,  denotes  the  resin  of 
the  storax  adulterated  with  wax  and  fat.  The 
true  stacte  of  the  Greek  writers  points  to  the 
distillation  from  the  myrrh  tree,  of  which,  according 
to  Theophrastus  (Fr.  iv.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  both  a 
natural  and  an  artificial  kind  were  known  ;  this  is 

the  mor  deror  ("lll^  ^1D)  of  Ex.  xxx.  23.    Perhaps 

the  n«^<J/ denotes  the  storax  gum;  but  all  that  is 
positively  known  is  that  it  signifies  an  odorous 
distillation  from  some  plant.  For  some  account  of 
Ihe  styiax  tree  !«e  under  FOPLAR,  [W.  H.] 

STANDARDS.    [Ensigns.] 

STAR  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.  Until  the 
\isi  few  years  the  intei  pretation  of  St.  Matt.  ii. 
'-12,  by  theologians  in  geaei-al,  comcidiJ  in  the 
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t  main  vith  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  aty 
peinou  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  act.-uiini 
with  due  attention.  .Some  superr»X-.ral  lij^ht 
resembling  a  sfcii'  had  appeared  in  Kme  country 
(possibly  Fei-sia)  far  to  the  East  of  Jerus.ilem,  to 
men  who  were  versed  in  the  study  of  fvlestial 
phenomena,  conveying  to  their  minds  a  sujierna- 
tural  impidse  to  repair  to  Jerusalem,  where  they 
would  find  a  new-lx>rn  king.  It  supposed  them 
to  be  followers,  and  possibly  ))riests,  of  the  Ztnd 
religion,  whereby  they  were  led  to  expect  a  Re- 
deemer in  the  jieison  of  the  Jewish  infant.  On 
an-iving  at  Jeiusalem,  after  diligent  inquiry  and 
consultation  with  the  priests  and  lejirned  men  who 
could  naturally  b:"st  intbim  them,  they  are  directed 
to  proceed  to  Bethlehem.  The  star  which  they 
had  seen  in  the  Eiist  re-appeared  to  them  and  pre- 
ceded them  {irpo^ytv  wtovs),  until  it  ti'>ok  up  \ii 
station  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was  : 
(?«i  f\Ot>>v  iffriOri  itrivu  ob  Jiv  ri  itoihlov). 
The  whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural ; 
foiTn'iig  a  portion  of  that  divine  pre-aiTangement, 
whereby,  in  his  deep  humiliation  among  men,  the 
child  Jesus  was  honoured  and  acknowle<lged  by  the 
Father,  as  His  beloved  Son  in  whom  He  was  well 
pleased.  Thus  the  lowly  shepherds  who  kept  their 
nightly  watch  on  the  hills  near  to  Bethlehem, 
together  with  all  that  remiiined  of  the  highest  and 
best  philosophy  of  the  F'ast,  are  alike  the  par- 
takei-s  and  the  witnesses  of  th<'  glojy  of  Him  who 
was  "  bom  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Stiviour  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord."  Such  is  substantially  the 
account  which,  until  the  earlier  part  of  the  pi-esent 
century  would  have  been  given  by  orthodox  divines, 
of  the  Stir  of  the  Magi.  Latterly,  however,  a 
veiy  different  opinion  has  gradually  become  preva- 
lent upon  the  subject.  The  star  has  been  displaced 
from  the  category  of  the  supernatural,  and  ha.s 
been  refen-ed  to  the  ordinary  astronomical  pheno- 
menon of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  The  idea  originated  with  Kepler,  who, 
among  many  other  brilliant  but  untenable  fancies, 
snpjwsed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  conjinution  of 
the  above  named  planets  with  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem, he  would  thereby  be  able  to  detei-miiie,  on  the 
basis  of  ceilainty,  the  very  difficult  and  obscure 
jwint  of  the  Annus  Domini.  Kepler's  suggestion 
was  worked  out  with  great  care  and  no  veiy  great 
inaccuracy  by  Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  and  the  results 
of  his  calculations  certainly  do,  on  the  Hi-st  impres- 
>ion,  seem  to  show  a  very  sjiecious  accordance  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  stu-  in  question.  We  pur- 
pose, then,  in  the  fijst  place,  to  sbite  what  celestial 
phenomena  did  occur  with  reference  to  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  at  a  date  assuredly  not  very 
distant  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  ;  and 
then  to  examine  how  far  they  fulfil,  or  fail  to 
fulfil,  the  conditions  i-equii^ed  by  the  naiTative  in 
St.  Matthew. 

In  the  month  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  of 
the  planets  Jupiter  -ind  Satuni  occurred,  not  far 
from  the  fii-st  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in 
Chaldaca  about  3^  hours  before  the  sun.  It  is 
said  that  on  astrological  gi-ouiids  such  a  conjunction 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  men  like  the 
Magi,  and  that  in  consequence  partly  of  their 
knowledge  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  ptrtly  from 
the  uneasy  persuasion  then  said  to  be  prevalent  that 
»ome  great  one  was  to  be  bom  in  the  luist,  these 
Magi  commenced  their  journey  to  Jerusjilem.  Sup- 
posing them  to  have  set  out  at  the  end  of  May 
B.C.  7  upon  a  joune y  for  which  the  circumstar.cei 
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will  b«  »-en  to  r«i]iiirc  at  least  seven  months,  the 
ffUnets  were  oOseiTed  to  sepnmte  slowiT  until  the 
•nd  of  JuIt,  when  their  motions  becHnii.^  retro- 
grstle,  they  again  cante  into  conjunction  by  the  end 
of  September.  At  that  time  there  can  be  no  doii  ;t 
Jupil<>r  would  present  to  astronomers,  especially  a 
ao  ck«r  mi  atinospheiv,*  a  magnificent  spect-iol'. 
It  wns  then  at  its  most  brilliant  apparition,  for  it 
xna  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  enrth.  Not  far  m>m  it  would  be  seen  its  duller 
and  much  '.ess  cniiitpiouous  companion  Saturn, 
'litis  gloriouit  specUicle  continued  almost  unaltered 
for  several  days,  when  the  planets  af^n  slowly 
separated,  then  tnnie  to  a  halt,  when,  by  re- assum- 
ing a  direct  motion,  Jupiter  apiin  approached  to  a 
oonjiinctlo.1  for  the  third  time  with  S-jtum,  just  as 
the  Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  Holy 
<'>ty.  AihI,  to  complete  the  fiiscination  of  the 
tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  afler  sunset,  the 
Iwo  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  hang- 
ing a>  it  were  in  tlie  meridian,  and  suspended  over 
Hethleliem  in  the  distance.  These  ct-lestial  pheno- 
mena thus  descTibed  are,  it  will  be  seen,  beyond 
the  reach  of  question,  and  at  the  first  impression 
they  aworedly  appear  to  fiilfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Star  of  the  Magi. 

The  first  circumstance  which  created  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary,  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unac- 
M'untable  for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be  ranked 
amoug  astronomers,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler 
nimself,  who  described  the  two  phinets  as  wearing 
the  app<%irance  of  one  bright  but  dififused  light 
to  perton»  having  veak  eyes.  "  So  dots  fir  ein 
ackwofJtiu  Auge  der  eine  Planet  fast  tn  den  Zer- 
atreutmgskreis  da  cmdern  trat,  mithm  heide  aU  ein 
einzijer  Stem  ersc/ieinen  /tonnten,"  p.  407,  vol.  ii. 
Not  only  is  this  imperfect  eyesight  inflicted  upon 
the  Magi,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  had  they 
pf'^^>  ased  any  remains  of  ejes^ight  at  all,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star,  but  two 
planets  at  <he  very  considerable  distance  of  double 
the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Had  they  been 
even  twenty  tunes  closer,  the  duplicity  of  the  two 
•tars  must  nave  been  app-irent ;  Satum,  moreover, 
nither  confusing  than  adding  to  the  brilliance  of 
h  -  irvmpanion.  This  forced  Mendine  of  the  two 
lij^hts  into  one  by  Ideler  was  still  further  improved 
l"f  I>ean  A I  fond,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  very 
valuable  and  suggestive  Greek  Te«timent,  who 
indeed  rt^toies  ordinary  sight  to  the  Magi,  but 
repie!>ents  the  planets  a»  fanning  a  single  star  of 
■iirpnssing  biightness,  although  they  were  certainly 
at  more  than  double  thi-  distance  of  the  sun's  appa- 
rent diameter.  Kxaggfrations  of  this  description 
induced  the  writer  of'  this  article  to  undertake  the 
very  formidable  labour  of  calculating  afresh  an 
epkcmeria  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Satum,  and  of 
th»  sun,  from  May  to  l>ecember  B.C.  7.  The 
roBull  was  to  confirm  the  I'act  of  there  being  three 
conjunctions  during  the  above  peinod,  though  some- 
what to  molify  the  dates  assignetl  to  them  by 
I)r.  Ideler.  Similar  results,  alsa,  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Rncke,  aixl  the  IWemlwr  conjunction  has 

Uvii  i;'>;i!li  iiu>i  t'V  llw  .\>tini.nrii.r-Ii.)Val  ;    DO  odcs- 

ti.il  [.!i.-n..iii.M:;i.  f ih  i .f..; e.  ,.t  .,: ,  ,-iit  date  are  so 
witaiiilv  :i.~it  i!.i  li'-l  ,1-  th.'  .  fii.juiictiuns  in  question. 
We  shall  I.,  w  ].  ,..o|  t..  .  xiinine  to  what  extent, 
>r,  as  it  will  U    x.ii,  t-.  h.w  slight  an  extent  the 


•  The  atmospbcre  In  parts  of  l%ila  Is  so  transparent 
that  the  Uatcl  msj  have  smo  tbe  sUtUttes  of  Jipik-r 
wiOi  tbeir  asked  er» 
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I>ecember  i-onjtinction  fulfils  the  cotditicu  of  the 
narmtive  of  St.  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid 
a  feehngof  i^egret  at  the  dissipation  of  so  fiiscin&tiog 
an  illusion :  but  we  are  in  quest  of  the  truth,  rslher 
than  of  8  picture,  however  beautiful. 

(a.)  The  writer  must  confess  himself  profoundly 
ignorant  of  any  system  of  astrology;  but  sup- 
posing that  some  system  did  exist,  it  nevertheless  is 
inconceivable  that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrolo- 
gical reasons  men  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a 
seven  months'  journey.  And  as  to  the  widely- 
spread  and  prevalent  expectation  of  sonje  powerful 
pei-sonage  about  to  show  himself  in  the  East,  the 
fact  of  its  existence  depends  on  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Josephus.  But  it  ought  to 
be  veiy  carefully  observed  that  all  these  writers 
speak  of  this  expectation  as  applying  to  Vespasian, 
in  A.D.  69,  which  date  was  seventy-fire  years,  or 
two  generations  after  the  conjunctions  in  question  ! 
The  well-known  and  ot^en  quoted  words  of  Tacitus 
are,  "  eo  ipso  tempore ;"  of  Suetonius,  "  eo  tem- 
pore ;"  of  Josephus,  "  Kark  rhv  Kaiphr  iittlvov  ;* 
all  pointing  to  a.d.  69,  and  not  to  B.C.  7.  Seeing, 
then,  that  these  writei-s  refer  to  no  general  uneasy 
expectation  as  prevailing  in  B.C.  7,  it  can  have 
formed  no  reason  for  the  departure  of  the  Magi. 
And,  furthermore,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the 
Febniary  of  B.C.  66  (Pritchaid,  in  Trans.  R.  Ast. 
Soc.  vol.  XXV.),  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Satum 
occurred  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  closer  than  the 
one  on  Dec  4,  B.C.  7.  If^  therefore,  astrok)gical 
reasons  alone  impelled  the  Magi  to  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  latter  instnnce,  similar  considerations 
would  have  impelled  their  fathers  to  take  the  same 
journey  fifly-nine  yeai-s  Ufore. 

(6.)  But  even  supposing  the  Magi  did  undertake 
the  journey  at  the  time  it.  question,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  the  conjunction  of  Dec.  B.C.  7  can  on  any 
reasonable  grounds  be  c:.n«ideied  as  fulfilling  the 
conditions  in  St.  Matt.  ii.  9.  The  circumstinces 
a:ie  as  follows :  On  Dec.  4,  the  sun  set  at  Jerusa- 
lem a;  .5  p.m.  Supposit.g  the  Mjigi  to  have  then 
commenced  their  journey  to  Bethlehem,  they  would 
fii-st  see  Jupiter  and  his  dull  and  somewhat  distant 
companion  1^  hour  distant  from  the  meridian,  in  a 
.S.E.  direction,  and  decidedly  to  the  East  of  Bethle- 
hem. By  the  time  they  came  to  Kachel's  tomb 
(see  Robinson's  Bib.  Per,  ii.  .568)  the  planets  would 
be  due  south  of  them,  on  the  meridian,  and  no 
longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  (see  the  maps  of 
Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler),  for  that  \-illage  (see 
Robinson,  as  above)  bears  from  Hachel's  tomb 
S.  5°  E.  -I-  8°  declension  =  S.  13°  E.  The  road 
then  takes  a  turn  to  tlio  east,  and  ascends  the  hill 
near  to  its  western  exlreniity ;  tbe  planets  theie- 
fore  would  now  be  on  t!>eir  right  hands,  and  a  little 
behind  them:  the  "star,"  therefore,  ceased  alto- 
gether to  go  "  More  them  "  as  a  ^cide.  Arrived 
on  the  hill  .ind  in  the  village,  it  beiaire  physically 
impoMible  for  the  star  to  stand  over  a^y  house 
whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was  now 
visible  iar  away  bejond  the  hill  to  the  west,  and 
far  off  in  the  heaTcos  at  an  altitude  of  57'^.  As 
they  adv.aiiced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  rKrdet 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  sail  t« 
stand  "  over"  ("  iwdim" )  any  bouse,  unless  a»  th* 
distance  of  miles  from  the  place  where  they  were. 
ThiB  the  two  heavenly  bodies  altogether  fail  to 
fulfil  either  of  the  conditions  impli»i  in  the  wcnfa 
**  wpoTiytf  avroit,"  or  "  iardBri  iwirm."  A 
star,  if  veitical,  would  appear  to  stind  over  any 
houM  or  object  to  which  a  siw(tator  might  chaun 
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U>  be  near ;  but  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  57°  coulJ 
appear  to  stand  over  no  house  or  object  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  obsencr.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  Ma_<n  had  left 
the  Jalla  Gate  before  sunset,  they  would  not  have 
seen  the  planets  at  the  outlet ;  and  if  they  had 
left  Jerusalem  later,  the  "  star"  would  have  been  a 
more  useless  guide  than  befoi-e.  Thus  the  beau- 
tiful phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler,  which  has 
fascinated  so  many  writei-s,  vanishes  before  the  more 
perfect  daylight  of  investigation. 

A  modem  writer  of  gieat  ability  (Dr.  Wonls- 
woith)  has  suggested  the  antithesis  to  Kepier's 
speculation  regarding  the  star  of  the  Magi,  viz.  that 
the  star  was  visible  to  the  Magi  alone.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  is  gained  or  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis. The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  was  published  ai)road  in  Bethlehem ;  the 
journey  of  the  M.tgi  thither  was  no  secret  whis- 
pered in  a  comer.  Why,  then,  should  the  heavenly 
light,  standing  as  a  be;icon  of  glory  over  the  plice 
where  the  young  child  was,  be  concealed  from  all 
eyes  but  theirs,  and  foitn  no  part  in  that  series  of 
wonders  which  the  Virgin  Mother  kept  and  pon- 
dered in  her  heart  ? 

The  original  authorities  on  this  question  are 
Kepler,  De  Jesu  Chriati  vero  anno  natalitio, 
Frankfurt,  1614;  Ideler,  Handlnxk  der  Chrono- 
logie,  ii.  399  ;  Pritchaixl,  Memoirs  of  Royal  Ast. 
Society,  vol.  xxv.  [C.  P.] 

STATER  (ffrariip :  stater :  A.  V.  "  a  piece 
of  money;"  margin,  "stater"). 

1 .  The  term  stater,  from  Jtrrrtfjii,  is  held  to  sig- 
nify a  coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  meims 
a  standard  coin.  It  is  not  restricted  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standard 
coins  of  gold,  electrum,  and  silver.  The  gold  staters 
were  didrachms  of  the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Attic 
talents,  which,  in  this  denomination,  differ  only 
about  four  grains  troy.  Cf  the  fonner  talent  were 
the  Daric  statere  or  Darics  [crraTripfs  AapeiKol, 
AapeiKol),  the  famous  Persian  gold  pieces,  and  those 
of  Croesus  (Kpoiffe7ot),  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of 
Athens.  The  electrum  staters  were  coined  by  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  the 
most  famous  were  those  of  Cyzicus  (ffTaTripts 
KuClktivoI,  Kv^iKt)vol),  which  weigh  about  248 
grains.  They  are  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  in  the 
pmportion,  according  to  ancient  authority — for  we 
believe  these  rare  coins  have  not  been  analysed — of 
three  paits  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  The  gold 
was  alone  reckoned  in  the  value,  for  it  is  said  that 
6ne  of  these  coins  was  equal  to  28  Athenian  silver 
drachms,  while  the  Athenian  gold  stater,  weighing 
about  132  grains,  was  equal  to  20  (20 :  132  : :  28 : 
184  -J-  or  £  of  a  Cyzicene  stater).  This  stater  was 
thus  of  184  -f  gi-ains,  and  equivalent  to  a  didrachm 
of  the  Aeginetan  talent.  Thus  lax  the  stater  is 
alwajrs  a  didrachm.  In  silver,  however,  the  term 
IS  applied  to  the  teti-adi-achm  of  Athens,  which  was 
of  the  weight  of  two  gold  staters  of  the  same  cur- 
rency. There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  stater  was  applied  to  the  standard  denomina- 
tion of  both  metals,  and  ilcves  not  positively  imply 
either  a  didrachm  or  a  tetradrachm. 

2.  In  the  N.  T.  the  sUiter  is  once  mentioned,  in 
the  uan-ative  of  the  min\cle  of  the  sacred  tribute- 
money.  At  Capernaum  the  receivers  of  the  di- 
ilrachms   (oi    t^   SiSpaxpM   Aa/x^Sdcovrct)   asked 
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St.  Peter  whether  his  master  |)ai<l  th*  rtidn«ernjr 
The  didi-nchm  refere  to  the  yearly  tribute  paid  ti} 
every  Hebrew  iirto  the  treasury  of  the  Temple/ 
The  sum  was  half  a  shekel,  c;ill«l  by  the  LXX.  ri 
flfxiffv  Tov  SiSpdxM-^^-  Thfi  plain  inference  would 
therefore  be,  that  the  receivers  of  8acre< I  tribute  tod. 
their  name  from  the  ordinary  coin  or  weight  of  metal, 
the  shekel,  of  which  each  pei-son  paid  half.  IJut  il 
has  been  supposed  that  as  the  coine<l  equivalent  of 
this  didi-achm  at  the  period  of  the  Kvangelist  was 
a  tetradrachm,  and  the  payment  of  e-ach  (lerson 
was  therefore  a  current  didrachm  [of  account],  the 
term  here  applies  to  single  jwiymeuts  of  didrachms. 
This  opinion  would  appear  to  receive  some  suppoil 
from  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Vespasian 
fixed  a  yearly  tax  of  two  di-achms  on  the  Jews 
instead  of  that  they  had  fomierly  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple  (B.  J.  vii.  tJ,  §(5),  Rut  thie 
passage  loses  its  force  when  we  remember  that  the 
common  current  silver  coin  in  Palestme  at  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  and  that  in  which  the  civil  tribute  was 
paid,  was  the  denarius,  the  tribute-mone^'.  then 
equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic  diaclim.  It  seem* 
also  most  unhkely  that  the  use  of  the  term  didrachm 
should  have  so  remarkably  changed  in  the  inten'al 
between  the  date  of  the  LXX.  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  writing  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel.  To  return  to  the  narrative.  St.  Peter 
was  commanded  to  take  up  a  fish  which  should  be 
found  to  contain  a  stater,  which  he  was  to  pay  to 
the  collectoi-s  of  tribute  tor  Our  Lord  and  himself 
(Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  stater  must  here  mean  a 
silver  tetradrachm;  and  the  only  tetradrachms 
then  current  in  Palestine  were  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  Hebrew  shekel.  And  it  is  observable,  in 
confirmation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradrachms, 
or  staters,  and  Roman  denarii  of  a  qnailer  their 
value,  didrachms  having  fallen  into  disuse.  Had 
two  didrachms  been  found  by  St.  Peter  the  receivers 
of  tribute  would  scaicely  have  taken  them  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  ordinaiy  coin  paid  was  that  miraculously 
supplied.  [K.  S.  P.] 

STEEL.  In  all  cases  where  the  word  «  steel  " 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
is  "copper."  HU'lnj,  nichiishdh,  except  in  2  Sam. 
xxii.  35,  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34  [35],  is  always 
tianslated  "  brass ;"  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognate 
word  ncn3,  nechosheth,  with  the  two  exceptions 
of  Jer.  XV.  12  (A.  V.  "steel"),  and  Ezr.  vili.  27 
(A.  V.  "copper").  Whether  the  Ancient  Hebrew? 
were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not  perfectly  ceilain. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  a  pas.sage  in  Jeremiah 
(xv.  12),  that  the  "iron  from  the  north"  theie 
spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  k'nd  of  metal,  hard- 
ened in  an  unusual  manner,  like  the  steel  obtained 
from  the  Chalybes  of  the  Poiitus,  the  ironsmiths 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  hardening  of  iron 
for  cutting  instruments  was  practised  in  Pontus, 
Lydia,  and  Laconia  (Eustath.  fl.  ii.  p.  294,  6R, 
quoted  in  Miiller,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  Kunst, 
§307,  n  4).  Justin  (xliv.  3,  §8;  mentions  two 
rivers  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilis  (the  Salo,  or  Xalon, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ebi-o)  and  Chalybs,  the  water 
of  which  was  used  for  hardening  iron  (comp. 
Plin.  xxxiv.  41).  The  same  practice  vt  alludol  tfl 
both  by  Homsr  (Oi/.  ix.  393,  and  SojAodes    Aj. 


•  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  ancirat  and  modem    bet  fcy  tkU  explanation  the  f  irce  of  our  Ix>Td'g  reason  fol 
ecin<iaearatu»  that  the  civil  tribute  Is  here  referrtcto;    7r«,u<>:.ci^rom  the  psTmeDtMems  to  be  completely  missol 
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6S0).  rhe  Oltiberians,  aocording  to  Diodoni* 
Sicuius  (v.  33).  had  a  singular  custom.  Tbej  buried 
;,h<«t<  oif  iron  in  the  earth  till  the  weak  pai-t.  as 
Diodoms  calls  it,  was  consuitieJ  by  rust,  and  what 
vnu  hardest  remained.  This  tinner  poi-tion  was  then 
oooTerted  into  weapons  ol'  diffei-ent  kinds.  The 
tame  practice  is  said  bj  Beckmann  ( Hist,  of  Two. 
ii.  :('28,  ed.  Bohn)  to  prevail  in  Jap.an.  The  last 
mentioned  writer  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  two 
methods  of  making  steel,  by  fusion  either  from 
iron-stone  or  m«  iron,  and  by  cementation,  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  only  with  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  a  word  in  Hebj-ew,  n^75. 
p^ldih,  which  occurs  only  in  Nah.  ii.  3  [4],  and  is 
there  rendered  "  torches,"  but  which  most  probably 
denotes  steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the  flash- 
ing scythes  of  the  Assyrian  chariots.  In  Syriac 
#        # 

and  Arabic   the   cognate   words  (J«    ti^,  pdldo, 

J.yii,/iAW»,  iV^,  /a/A«)  signify  a  kind  of 
■ron  of  excellent  quality,  and  especially  steel. 

Steel  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses 
III.,  says  Wilkinson,  are  painted  blue,  the  bronze 
r»i'Anc.  Eg.w.lM).  [W.  A.  W.] 

STEPH'ANAS  {trt^ayM:  Stephanas).  A 
Christian  convert  of  Corinth  whose  household  Paul 
baptised  as  the  "  first  fruits  of  Achaia"  (1  Cor.  i. 
16,  xvi.  15).  He  was  present  with  the  Afwstle  at 
Kphesus  when  he  wrote  his  First  Kpistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  having  gone  thither  either  to  consult 
him  about  mattei's  of  discipline  connected  with  the 
Corinthian  Church  (Chrysost.  Horn.  44),  or  on  some 
charitable  mission  arising  out  of  the  "  service  for 
the  saints"  to  which  he  and  his  family  had  devoted 
themselves  fl  Cor.  xvi.  16,  17).  [W.  L.  B.] 

STEPHEN  (2T«>ayoj:  Stephanus).  the  First 
Mai^yr.  His  Hebrew  •  (or  rather  S}  riac)  name  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  Chelil,  orCheliel  acrown). 

He  was  the  chief  of  the  Seven  fcommonly  called 
Deacons)  appointed  to  rectify  the  complaints  in 
the  «*rly  Chui-ch  of  Jerusalem,  made  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic against  the  Hebrew  Christians.  His  Greek 
name  indicates  his  own  Hellenistic  origin. 

His  importance  is  stamped  on  the  narrative  bjr  a 
reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  superlative  phrases : 
-  full  of  faith  aiid  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (AcU  vi.  5) ; 
"full  of  praoe^  and  power"  (ib.  8);  irresistible 
**  spirit  and  wisdom"  (ib.  10) ;  "  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost "«  (vii.  55j.  Of  his  ministrations  amongst 
the  poor  we  hear  nothing.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  an  instance,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  history, 
o(  a  new  energy  derived  from  a  new  sphere.  He  shot 
£ir  ahead  of  his  six  companions,  and  far  above  his 
particular  office.  First,  he  arrests  attention  by  the 
"  great  wonders  and  miracles  that  he  did."  Then 
l«';'ns  a  series  of  disputations  with  the  Hellenistic 
.ltw>  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor, 
hi>  i-ompanions  in  race  and  birthplace.  The  subject 
of  these  disputations  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
but,  from  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he  struck 
into  a  new  vein  of  teaching,  which  erentually  caused 
ttis  martyrdom. 
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Down  to  this  time  the  Apostles  and  the  ear^ 
Christm  community  had  clung  in  their  worship^ 
not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City, 
but  to  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple.  Thia 
local  worship,  with  the  Jewish  customs  belong 
ing  to  it,  he  now  denounced.  So  we  must  infer 
from  the  accusations  brought  i^ainst  him,  con> 
firmed  as  they  are  by  the  tenor  of  his  defence; 
The  actual  words  of  the  charge  may  Lave  been 
false,  as  the  sinister  and  malignant  intention  which 
they  ascribe<i  to  him  was  undoubtedly  false.  "  Blafr* 
phemous"  (/3X(£<r<^fia),  that  is,  "calumnious'' 
woixls,  "against  Moses  and  against  God"  (ri.  11), 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  used.  But  the  overthrow 
of  the  Temple,  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  .s 
no  more  than  St.  Paul  preached  openly,  or  than  is 
implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech :  "  against  this  holy 
place  and  the  Law" — "  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall 
destroy  this  place,  and  shall  cJiange  the  customs 
that  Moses  delivered  us  "  (vi.  13,  14). 

For  these  sayings  he  was  arrested  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  where,  .as  it  would  seem,  the  Pharisaic 
party  had  just  before  this  time  (v.  34,  vii.  51)  gained 
an  ascendancy. 

When  the  charge  was  formally  lodged  against 
him,  his  countenance  kindled  as  if  with  the  view  of 
the  gieat  prospect  which  was  opening  for  the  Church  ; 
the  whole  body  even  of  assembled  judges  was  titins- 
fixed  by  the  sight,  and  "  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel  "  (vi.  15). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the 
judges  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  awed  at  his  presence.^ 
Then  the  High  Priest  that  presided  appealed  to  him 
(as  Caiaphas  had  in  like  manner  appealed  in  the 
Great  Trial  in  the  Gospel  History)  to  know  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  accusations  brought  against  him. 
To  this  Stephen  replied  in  a  speech  which  has  every 
appearance  of  being  faithfully  reported.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  style,  the  variations  from  the  Old 
Testament  history,  the  abruptness  which,  by  bi-eaking 
otf  the  argument,  prevents  us  from  easily  doing  it 
justice,  aie  all  indications  of  its  being  handed  down 
to  us  substantially  in  its  original  form. 

The  framework  in  which  his  defence  is  cast  is  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church.  In 
this  respect  it  has  only  one  parallel  in  the  N.  T., 
the  11th  chapter*  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
a  likened  that  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  in  all 
pi'obibility  the  author  of  that  Epistle  was,  like  Ste- 
phen, a  Hellenist. 

In  the  facts  which  he  selecu  from  this  history 
he  is  guided  by  two  principles — at  first  more  or 
less  latent,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  as  he  proceeds.  The  fii-st  is  the  endeavour 
to  prove  that,  even  in  the  previous  Jewish  history, 
the  presence  and  favour  of  God  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
This  he  illustrates  with  a  copiousness  of  detail 
which  makes  his  speech  a  snmnuuy  almost  as  much 
of  sacred  geography  as  of  sacred  history — the  a^>- 
pearaoce  of  God  to  Abraham  "in  MeaopotamM 
bifore  he  dwelt  in  Haran  "  (vii.  2) ;  his  successive 
migrations  to  Haran  and  to  Canaan  (vii.  4) ;  his 
want  of  eren  a  mting  j^ace  for  Ma  foot  in  Canaan 
(vii.  5) ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in  a  strange  land 

d  Welt  described  in  Oonybeare  and  Bowson,  Lif$  i^f 
S.  raul,  I.  T4 ;  tbs  poetic  aspect  of  it  bcautiftU;  ghrea 
In  Tt-nnyton's  Tiro  Ybiors. 

•  Other  vprtuil  Iiken<>Meii  to  thlsEpisUe  are  |»olut»d  ool 
by  Ih-.  i{owM>u.  I.  TT  (quoting  fnei  Mr.  Hnmiibiy,  i 
onUnAcuy 
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(vii.  f.) ;  the  details  of  the  stay  »*  Egupt  ( vJl  «.l  H) ; 
Uie  eiucation  of  Moses  in  Kiji/pt  (vii.  iO-2VJ);  his 
exile  in  Midian  (vii.  '29  ;  the  a|ipeiinuice  in  Sin'ti, 
with  the  dedarntion  that  the  detcrt  ground  was 
holy  earth  iyri  hyia.)  (vii.  30-33);  the  forty  years 
.n  the  wilderness  (vii.  36,  44)  ;  the  long  delay  be- 
fore the  pre|>aration  for  the  Tabemwle  of  I>avid 
fvii.  45);  the  pixx^latnation  of  spintiial  worship 
even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  (vii.  47-50). 

The  second  principle  of  selection  is  based  on  the 
attempt  to  show  that  there  was  a  tendencr  from 
the  earliest  times  towards  the  same  ungrateful  and 
naiTow  spiiit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage  of 
their  political  existence.  And  this  rigid,  suspi- 
cious, disposition  he  contrasts  with  the  fi-eedom  of 
the  Divine  Grace  and  of  the  human  will,  which 
were  manifested  in  the  exaltation  of  Abraham  (vii. 
4),  Joseph  (\'ii.  10),  and  Moses  (vii.  20),  and  in 
the  je;ilousy  and  i-ebellion  of  the  nation  against  these 
their  greatest  benefactors,  as  chiefly  seen  in  the  bit- 
terness against  Joseph  (vii.  9)  and  Moses  (vii.  27), 
and  in  the  long  neglect  of  true  religious  worehip  in 
the  wildeniess(vii.  39-43). 

Both  of  these  selections  are  worked  out  on  what 
may  almost  be  called  criti(«l  principles.  There  is 
no  allegorizing  of  the  text,  nor  any  tbitsd  construc- 
tions. Every  passage  quoted  yields  fairly  Uie  sense 
assigned  to  it. 

i^ides  the  direct  illustration  of  a  freedom  from 
local  resti-aints  involved  in  the  general  argument, 
there  is  also  an  indirect  illustration  of  the  same 
doctrine,  from  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  in 
detail.  No  less  than  twelve  of  his  references  to  the 
Mosaic  history  ditfer  from  it  either  by  variation  or 
addition. 

1.  The  call  of  Abraham  before  the  migration 
to  Haran  (vii.  2),  not,  as  accoixling  to  Gen.  xii.  1,  in 
Hai'an. 

2.  The  death  of  his  father  after  the  call  (vii.  4), 
not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xi.  32,  before  it. 

3.  The  75  souls  of  Jacob's  migration  (vii.  14), 
not  (as  accoixling  to  Gen.  xlvi.  27)  70. 

4.  The  godlike  loveliness  (ao-TeTos  t^  &f^)  of 
Moses  (vii.  20),  not,  simply,  as  according  to  Ex. 
a.  2,  the  statement  that  "  he  was  a  goodly  child." 

5.  His  F^ptian  education  (vii.  22)  as  conti-asted 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  in  Ex.  iv.  10. 

6.  The  sjime  contrast  with  regard  to  his  secular 
greatness,  "  mighty  in  words  and  deeds  "  (vii.  22, 
comp.  Ex.  ii.  10). 

7.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  three  periods  of 
forty  years  (vii.  23,  30,  36)  of  which  only  the  last 
ii--  specified  in  the  Pentateuch. 

8.  The  terror  of  Moses  at  the  bush  (vii.  32),  not 
mentioned  in  Ex.  iii.  3. 

9.  The  supplementing  of  the  Mosaic  naiTative 
by  the  allusions  in  Amos  to  their  neglect  of  the 
true  worehip  in  the  desert  (vii.  42,  43).  ! 

10.  The  intervention  of  the  angels  in  the  giving 
of  the  Law  (vii.  53),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  xix.  16.  , 

11.  The  burial  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  at  I 
Sheohem  (vii.  16),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  i.  6.  i 

12.  The  purcha.se  of  the  tomb  at  Shechem  by  | 
Abraham  from  the  sons  of  Emmor  (vii.  16),  not, 
as  accoi-ding  to  Gen.  xxiii.  15,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  at  Machpelah  from  Ephron  the  Hittite. 

To  which  may  be  added 

13.  The  introduction  of  Remphan  from  the  LXX.  I 
of  Amos  V.  26,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  explanation   and  soui'ce  of  these  valuations 
must  be  sought  under  the  dilleient  names  to  which  | 
Ihfy  refer;  lut  the  general  fact  of  their  adoption  j 
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IBT  Stephen  is  signifii.ant  a.s  sliowing  the  nrtdom 
with  which  he  haii<lletl  the  sacred  history,  and  t>.« 
coinpiuative  unimportance  assit;ned  by  him  and  by 
the  sacred  historian  who  records  his  sjieech,  to  minute 
accuracy.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  whole 
sfjeech  is  a  protest  against  a  rigid  view  of  the  m»»- 
chiuiical  exactness  of  the  inspired  records  of  the  O.  T. 
"  He  had  regaid,"  as  St.  Jeiome  says,  •*  to  the 
meaning,  not  to  the  wonls." 

It  would  seem  that,  just  at  the  close  of  his  argu- 
ment, Stephen  saw  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  hif 
judges,  as  if  for  the  first  time  they  had  caught  th<> 
drill  of  his  meaning.  He  broke  off  from  his  calm 
address,  and  tunied  suddenly  upon  them  in  an  im- 
passioned attack  which  shows  that  he  saw  what  wa» 
in  store  for  him.  Those  heads  thrown  back  on  their 
unbending  necks,  those  esii-s  closed  against  any  pene- 
tration of  truth,  were  too  much  for  his  patience: — 
"  Ve  stifTnecked  and  uncircumci.-ed  in  heart  and 
ears!  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost:  as  youi 
fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  did 
not  yottr  fathers  persecute?  .  .  .  the  Just  One: 
of  whom  ye  are  the  betrayei's  and  murderers." 
As  he  spoke  they  showed  by  their  faces  that  their 
heai-ts  (to  use  the  strong  language  of  the  nairative) 
"  were  being  sawn  asunder,"  and  they  kept  gnash- 
ing their  set  teeth  against  him;  but  still,  though 
with  dilliculty,  resti-aining  themselves.  He,  in  this 
liist  crisis  of  his  fate,  tunied  his  face  upwards  to  the 
open  sky,  and  as  he  gazed  the  vault  of  heaven 
seemed  to  him  to  pait  asunder  (SiTjj'oty/xfVoj) : 
and  the  Divine  Gloiy  appeared  througii  the  rending 
of  the  earthly  veil — the  Divine  Presence,  seated  on 
a  throne,  and  on  the  right  hand  the  human  fonri 
of  "Jesus,"  not,  as  in  the  usual  representations, 
sitting  in  repiose,  but  standing  erect  as  if  to  assist 
His  suffering  servant.  Stephen  spoke  as  if  to  him- 
self, describing  the  glorious  vision;  and,  in  so  doing, 
alone  of  all  the  speakers  and  writers  in  the  N.  T., 
except  only  Christ  Himself,  uses  the  expressive 
phrase,  ''the  Son  of  Man."  As  his  judges  heard  the 
wo)'(i»,  expressive  of  the  Divine  exaltation  of  Him 
whom  they  had  sought  so  lately  to  destioy,  they 
could  forbear  no  longer.  They  broke  into  a  loud  yell ; 
they  clapi)ed  their  hands  to  their  ears,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  moie  blasphemous  words ; 
they  flew  as  with  one  impulse  upon  him,  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  what  right  the  San- 
h<idrin  proceeded  to  this  act  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lioman  government ;  but  it  is  enough 
to  reply  that  the  whole  transaction  is  one  of  violent 
excitement.  On  one  occasion,  even  in  our  Loi(i'b 
life,  the  Jews  had  nearly  stoned  Him  even  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (John  viii.  59).  "  Their 
vengeance  in  other  ca'^es  was  confined  to  those  sub- 
ordinate punishments  which  were  left  under  their 
own  jurisdiction:  imprisonment,  public  scourging 
in  the  synagogue,  and  excommunication"  (Milman'f 
Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  i.  400).  See  Conybeare 
and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  i.  74. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  they  determined  for 
once  to  carry  out  the  full  jienalties  enjoined  by  the 
severe  code  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Any  violator  of  the  law  was  to  be  taken  outside 
the  gates,  and  there,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  giving  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  community  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility  in  tlie  transaction,  he  was  to  be 
crushed  by  stones,  thrown  at  him  by  all  the  pe«,|.  V, 

Those,  however,  were  to  take  the  lesul  iu  thVf 
wild  an<l  terrible  act  who  had   takeu   •jjmjd  tliem 
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kItc*  llie  resptusibilitj  of  Jeuoandng  him  (Deat. 
xtii.  7;  oonip.  John  riii.  7).  These  were,  im  this 
inistar.ce,  the  wiUiesses  who  bad  reported  or  rois- 
iTjiorted  the  words  of  Stephen.  They,  Hccordiiig  to 
tfie  oistom,  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  their  di«adful 
task,  stripped  themselves,  as  is  the  Eastern  practice 
on  oommencing  any  violent  exertioa ;  and  one  of  the 
proipinent  leaders  in  the  transaction  was  deputed  by 
custom  to  signify  his  assent'  to  the  act  by  taking 
the  clothes  into  his  custody,  and  standing  over  them 
whiUt  the  bloody  work  went  on.  The  pei^son  who 
ottiL'iated  on  this  occasion  was  a  young  man  from 
T.irsus  -  one  probably  of  the  Cilician  Hellenists  who 
bad  disput>-J  with  Stephen.  His  name,  as  the  nar- 
lative  significantly  adds,  was  Saul. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  execution.  It 
was  outride  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  earlier  tra- 
Jitionf  Hied  it  at  what  is  now  called  the  Damascus 
pate.  The  later,  which  is  the  present  tradition, 
tiled  it  at  what  Ls  hence  called  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
opening  on  the  descent  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and 
in  the  red  streaks  of  the  white  limestone  rocks  of 
the  sloping  hill  u$ed  to  be  shown  the  marks  of  his 
blood,  and  on  the  first  rise  of  Olivet,  opposite,  the 
eminence  or  which  the  Virgin  stood  to  support  him 
with  her  prayei«. 

The  sacred  narrative  fixes  its  attention  only  on 
two  figures — that  of  Saul  of  Tareus  already  no- 
ticed, and  that  of  Stephen  himself. 

As  the  first  volley  of  stones  burst  upon  him,  he 
called  upon  the  Mast«r  whose  human  foi-m  he  had 
just  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  repeated  almost  the 
words  with  which  He  himself  had  given  up  His  life 
on  the  cross,  "  O  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

Another  crash  of  stones  brought  him  on  his 
knees.  One  loud  piercing  cry  (litpo^e  fityiKfi 
^rrj) — answering  to  the  loud  shriek  or  yell  with 
which  his  enemies  had  flown  upon  him — escaped 
his  dying  lips.  Again  clinging  to  the  spirit  of 
nis  .Master's  words,  he  cried  "  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge,"  and  instantly  sank  upon  the 
ground,  and,  in  the  touching  language  ot  the  nar- 
rator, who  then  uses  for  the  first  time  the  word, 
aAei-wards  applied  to  the  departure  of  all  Chris- 
tians, but  here  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
bloody  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  death  took 
place — iKoifiiiBTf,  "fell  asleep."^ 

His  mangled  bc^iy  was  buried  by  the  class  of 
Hellenists  and  prostyles  to  which  he  belonged  (o! 
*u(rtfit7i),  with  an  amount  of  funeral  state  and 
lamentation  expressed  in  two  words  used  heie  only 
ia  tiie  N.  T.  ((nntttSf/Liffcw  and  jcorcr^t). 

This  simple  expression  is  enlarged  by  writers  of 
the  5th  century  into  an  elaborate  legend.  The  High- 
i'riest  it  is  said,  had  intended  to  leave  the  corpse  to 
be  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey.  It  was  rescued  by 
Camaliei,  carried  off  in  his  own  chariot  by  night, 
and  burie<l  in  a  new  tomb  on  hia  property  at 
Caphar  (iamala  (vill:^  of  the  Camel,,  8  leagues 
from  Jerusalem.  The  funeral  lamentations  lasted 
for  forty  days.  All  the  Apostles  attended.  Gamaliel 
undertook  the  expense,  and,  on  his  death,  was  in- 
terred in  an  adjacent  care. 

This  story  was  probably  first  drawn  up  on  the 
oocasioo  of  the  remarkable  event  which  occurred  in 
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A.D.  415,  under  the  name  of  the  Invention  and 
Translation  of  the  Relics  of  S.  Stephen.  Successive 
visions  of  Gamaliel  to  Lucian,  the  p<irish  priest  o4 
Caphar  Gamala,  on  the  3rd  and  18th  cf  December 
in  that  year,  revealed  the  spot  where  the  martyr's 
remains  would  be  found.  They  were  identified  by 
a  tablet  bt^-ing  his  name  CMiel,  and  were  carried 
in  state  to  Jerusalem,  amidst  various  portents,  and 
buried  in  the  church  on  Mount  Zion,  the  scene  of 
so  many  early  Christian  traditions.  The  event  of 
the  Translation  is  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Churcli 
on  August  3,  probably  from  the  tradition  of  that 
day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a 
chapel  of  S.  Stephen  at  Ancona. 

The  story  itself  is  encoinpaissed  with  legend,  but 
the  event  is  mentioned  in  all  the  chief  writers  of 
the  time.  Parts  of  his  remains  were  afterwards 
transpoiied  to  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
West — Minorca,  Portugal,  North  Afiica,  Ancona, 
Constantinople — and  in  460  what  were  still  left  at 
Jerusalem  were  translated  by  the  Empress  Eudocia 
to  a  splendid  church  called  by  his  name  on  the 
supposed  scene  of  his  martynlom  (Tillemont,  S. 
Etienne,  art.  5-9,  where  all  the  authorities  are 
quoted). 

The  impoitance  of  Stephen's  career  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  under  three  heads : — 

I.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic. 
The  appointment  of"  the  Seven,"  commonly  (though 
not  in  the  Bible)  called  Deacons,  formed  the  firet 
direct  institution  of  the  nature  of  an  organised 
Christian  ministry,  and  of  these  Stephen  was  the 
head — "  the  Archdeacon,"  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Eastern  Church — and  in  this  capacity  represented  as 
the  companion  or  precursor  of  Laurence,  Arehdeaooo 
of  Rome  in  the  Western  Church.  In  this  sense 
allusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Anglican  Ordination 
of  Deacons. 

II.  He  is  the  first  martyr — the  proto-martyr. 
To  him  the  name  "  martyr  "  is  first  applied  (Acts 
xxii.  20).  He,  first  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  of  his  convictions  by  a  violent 
and  dreadful  death.  The  veneration  which  has  ac- 
crued to  his  name  in  consequence  is  a  testimony  of 
the  Bible  to  the  sacredness  of  truth,  to  the  nobleness 
of  sincerity,  to  the  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  per- 
secution. It  also  contains  the  firat  germs  of  the 
reverence  for  the  chaiacter  and  for  the  relics  of 
martyrs,  which  afterwards  grew  to  a  height,  now 
regarded  by  all  Christians  as  excessive.  A  beautiful 
hymn  by  Reginald  Heber  commemorates  this  side  ot 
.Stephen's  chaiacter. 

HI.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  So  he  was 
already  regarded  in  ancient  times.  riauAou  i  SiSda- 
KdKos  is  the  expression  used  for  him  by  Basil  of  Se- 
leucia.  But  it  is  an  aspect  that  has  beoi  much  more 
forcibly  drawn  out  in  modem  times.  Not  only  was 
his  martyniom  (in  all  probability)  the  first  meanb 
of  converting  St.  Paul — his  prayer  for  his  murderers 
not  only  was  fulfilled  in  the  conversion  of  St.  Ptol 
—the  blood  of  the  first  martyr,  the  seed  of  the 
greatest  Apostle— the  pang*  of  remorse  for  his 
death,  amongst  the  stings  of  consdeooe,  against 
which  the  Apostle  vainly  writhed  (Acts  ix.  5); 
not  only  thus,  but  in  his  doctrine  also  he  waa  t)M 


'  Comp.  "  I  was  itaoding  by  sod  consenting  to  bit  death. 
Hid  kept  the  raiment  of  those  that  slew  him  "  (AcU  zxU. 
»). 

c  Tbeae  eonnicting  verrioos  are  well  given  in  Cooytear* 
Md  HowMNt.  s.  rattt,  1 1» 

^  Tto  <Ule  of  Sttfimm't  dcau  «  nnknowa.    Bat 


riastkal  tradition  tUes  It  In  the  ssne  year  as  the  Cruci- 
fixion, on  the  Mth  of  Osoember,  the  day  after  Chrlstmaa 
d^y.  It  Is  beantinilly  said  by  Aogostine  (In  allosiaa  to  the 
Jnxtaporiiion  of  the  two  faatlvalsX  that  men  wonld  not 
have  had  the  oooafs  to  die  for  Ood.  If  Qod  bad  not  becMB* 
nan  to  die  for  them  (TttkBOBt.  8.  Mtkmm,  tn.  4k 
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totidpiitor,  ns,  had  he  lived,  he  v/oold  h»TC  bMU 
iJhe  propjvgator,  of  the  new  phase  of  Chris»)m»itf. 
jf  which  St.  Paul  became  the  main  support.  His 
denunciations  of  local  worship — the  sti'ess  which  ne 
lays  on  the  .'siiiritiial  side  of  the  Jewish  histnry — his 
freedom  in  treating;  that  history — the  very  turns  of 
expression  that  he  uses — are  all  Pauline. 

The  history  of  the  above  account  is  taken  from 
Acts  (vi.  l-viii.  2  ;  xxii.  19,  20);  thft  legends  from 
Tillennnt  (ii.  p.  1-24) ;  the  more  general  tivatment 
frfim  Neander's  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  from  Howson  and  Conybeare  in  The  Life  of 
St.  Paul,  ch.  2.  [A.  P.  S.] 

STOCKS  (riDSnO,  no  :  ^i\ov).    The  term 

"  stocks"  is  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  two  different 
articles,  one  of  which  (the  Hebrew  maJtpeceth) 
answers  rather  to  our  pillory,  inasmuch  its  its  name 
implies  that  the  body  was  placed  in  a  bent  position 
by  the  confinement  of  the  neck  and  arms  as  well 
as  the  le^;  while  the  other  {sad)  answei-s  to  our 
"  stocks,"  the  feet  alone  being  confined  in  it.  The 
former  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek  Ki<puv, 
as  described  in  the  Scholia  ad  Aristoph.  Pint.  476 : 
the  latter  with  the  Roman  nervits  (Plant.  Asin.  iii. 
2,  5  ;  Capt.  v.  3,  40),  which  admitted,  however, 
of  beinij  converted  into  a  species  of  torture,  as  the 
legs  could  be  drawn  asunder  at  the  will  of  the 
jailor  (Biscoe  on  Acts,  p.  229).  The  prophet  Jei-e- 
tniah  was  confined  in  the  first  sort  (Jer.  xx.  2), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  his  day  (Jer.  xxix.  26),  as  the  pn- 
Bons  contained  a  chaml)er  for  the  special  puipose, 
termed  "  the  house  of  the  pillory  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  10  ; 
A.  V.  "  piison-house").  The  stocks  (sad)  aiv 
noticed  in  Jobxiii.  27,  xxxiii.  11,  and  Acts  xvi. 'J 4. 
The  term  used  in  Prov.  vii.  22  (A.  V.  "  stocks"} 
.nore  properly  means  a  fetter.  [W.  L.  B.] 

STOICS.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who  are 
mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  represent  the 
two  opposite  schools  of  practical  philosophy  which 
survived  the  fall  of  higlier  speculation  in  Oi'eece 
[Philosophy].  The  Stoic  school  was  founded  by 
Zeno  of  Citium  (c  B.C.  280),  and  derived  its  name 
from  the  painted  portico  {t)  irciKiXri  crrod,  Diog. 
L.  vii.)  in  which  he  taught.  Zeno  was  followed  by 
Cleanthes  (c.  B.C.  260),  Cleanthes  by  Chrysippus 
(c.  B.C.  240),  who  was  regai-ded  as  the  intellectual 
founder  of  the  Stoic  system  (Diog.  L.  vii.  183). 
Stoicism  soon  found  an  entrance  at  Home.  Dio- 
genes Babylonius,  a  scholar  of  Chrysippus,  was 
its  representative  in  the  Simons  embassy  of  philo- 
sophers, B.C.  161  (Aulus  Gellius,  N.A.  vii.  14); 
and  not  long  afterwards  Panaetius  was  the  friend 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  youngei-,  and  nrany  other 
leading  men  at  liome.  Kis  successor  Posidonius 
tiimbered  Cicero  and  Pompey  among  his  scholare  ; 
lad  under  the  Kmpire  stoicism  was  not  unnaturally 
connected  with  republican  virtue.  .Seneca  (fA.D. 
05)  and  Musonius  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  81)  did  much 
to  popularize  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  school  by 
their  writin^js  ;  but  the  true  gloiy  of  the  later 
S'xics  is  Epictetus  (fc.  a.d.  115),  the  records  of 
rhose    doctrine   foim    the    noblest   monun?ent   of 


»  E.  g.  Seneca,  De  Clem.  {5  :  "  Peccavimns  ouines  .  .  . . 
n«(,  delh]alinas  tar.tum  eed  ad  extremum  aevi  deliu- 
i]aemus."     llom.  iii.  23  :  "  Peccaverunt  omnet "  .  . . . 

Ep.  L :  "  Quem  niihl  dabls ....  qui  intclligat  se  quotidii 
ymori  V     Vjom.  x\.  31 :  "  Quotidie  morior." 

De  VU.  beata,  J 12  :  '•  Laudanl  enim  [Eplcurei]  ea  qnibue 
en>)>escebact  et  vitio  gloriantur."  Phil.  iii.  19:  "^uonua 
•  • .  .  gloilr.  ir.  ccnfnslotM!  earuui." 
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heath'ii  tnorality  (Epictdeiie  Phiioa.  Monntn.  <♦! 
Schwei^r.iiuijer,  1799).  The  pi-ecepts  of  Epiil/tm 
were  wif.pted  by  Marcus  An i-eli us  (A.t>.  121-180^ 
who  endeavoured  to  shape  his  public  lift  by  their 
gui<lance.  W  this  la.st  effort  stoicism  reai;hed 
its  climax  and  Jw>  end.    [Philosophy,] 

The  ethiail  system  of  the  .Stoics  has  been  com* 
inonly  suppo.sed  to  have  a  close  connexion  with 
Christian  morality  (Gataker,  Antonimis  Praef. ; 
Meyer,  Stoic.  Eth.  c.  Christ,  compar.,  1823),  and 
the  outward  similarity  of  isolated  precepts  is  very 
close  and  woiihy  of  notice.'  But  the  morality  of 
stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that  of 
Christianity  on  humility ;  the  one  upholds  indi- 
vidual independence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in 
another;  the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue 
of  fate,  the  other  in  Providence;  the  one  is  limited 
by  periods  of  cosraical  ruin,  the  other  is  consum- 
mated in  a  pei-sonal  resurrection  (Acts  xvii.  18). 

But  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  en-or  of  stoicism, 
which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism,''  the  teaching  of 
this  school  gave  a  wide  cuirency  to  the  noble  doc- 
trines of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (Clesinthes,  Hymn. 
31-38;  comp.  Acts  xvii.  28),  the  common  bondi 
of  mankind  (.Anton,  iv.  4),  the  sovereignty  of  the 
.soul.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  earlier 
Stoics  were  very  closely  connected  with  the  East, 
from  which  much  of  the  form,  if  not  of  the  essence, 
of  their  doctrines  .seems  to  have  been  derived.  Zeno 
himself  was  a  native  of  Citium,  one  of  the  oldest 
Phoenician  settlements.  [CuiTTlM.]  His  successor 
Chiysippus  came  from  Soli  or  Tarsus ;  and  Tarsus 
is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  a  second  2^no  and 
Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Seleucia  in  Baby- 
lonia, Posidonius  from  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  Epic- 
tetus from  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis  (comp.  Sir  A. 
Grant,  The  Ancient  Stoics,  Oxford  Essays,  1858, 
p.  82). 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Stoics  are  Diog.  Laert.  vii. ;  Cicero,  De  Fin. ; 
Plutarch,  De  Stoic,  reptujn. ;  De  plac.  Philos.  adv. 
Stoic;  .Sextus  Empiricus;  and  the  remains  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gataker,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Meditations  of  M.  Aurelius,  ha» 
traced  out  with  the  greatest  care  the  parallels  which 
they  offer  to  Christian  doctrine.  [B.  F.  W.] 

STOMACHER  (S^rnS).     The  Heb.  pethijU 

describes  some  article  of  female  attire  (Is.  iii.  24), 
the  character  of  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  LXX.  describes  it  as  a  variegateil 
tunic  (xiTtb;'  fifffonSpcpvpos) ;  the  Vulg.  a*  a 
species  of  girdle  {fascia  pectoralis).  The  word  is 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elements  are  uncer- 
tain. Gesenius  (TJies.  p.  1137)  derives  it  from 
?'3  ^*nS,  with  very  much  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  LXX. ;  Saalschiitz  {Archaol.  i.  30)  from  ^flB 
7*3,  with  the  sense  of  "  undisguised  lust,"  as  applied 
to  some  particular  kind  of  dress.  Other  explana- 
tions are  given  in  Gesen.  Thes.  1.  c.     [W.  L.  B.] 

STONES  i\2K).  The  uses  to  which  stones 
were  applied  in  ancient  Palestine  were  very  various. 

/d. }  15 :  "  In  regno  nati  sumus :  Deo  parere  libertas  est." 

Kpict.  Diss.  ii.  17,  22 ;  an-Auf  fLriSiv  oAAo  9(\t  i)  a  o 
OtiK  fle'Ati. 

Anton,  vii.  74  :  jitj  o5>'  Kofive  ii^\ovn-evoi  kv  f 
(ixJieA"!!!. 

»>  Seneca,  De  Tit.  beat.  }8 :  "  Incorruptus  vlr  sit  entemtf 
ot  insuperabi  1  i*  tniratorqiu:  tantuwi  tui,  Met  s  an"  ao  atq  uc 
Sn  ntrumqu  J  jwrnun  nriilex  vitii*." 


I.  They  were  uatd  for  the  ordinarv  pui-poses  of 
Ijaiding,  and  in  tnis  i-es{>ect  the  Ino^t  nutioeiible 
point  is  the  v«i  y  laige  size  to  which  they  occasion- 
ally run  (Mark  xiii.  1).  Robinson  gives  the  dimen- 
iioiM  of  one  as  24  feet  long  by  6  feet  bi  oad  and  3 
feet  high  (lies.  i.  233 ;  see  also  p.  284,  note,.  For 
most  public  editices  hewn  stones  were  used :  an 
exception  was  made  in  ivgard  to  altars,  which  wei-e 
to  be  built  of  unhewn  stone  {E.x.  xx.  25;  Deut. 
xxvii.  5 ;  Jo^h.  viii.  3 1 ),  probably  as  being  in  a 
more  natural  state.  The  Phoenicians  were  parti- 
cularly famous  for  their  skill  in  hewing  stone 
(2  Sain.  t.  11 ;  IK.  v.  18).  Stones  were  selecte-l 
of  certain  colours  in  order  to  form  ornamental 
string-coui-ses :  in  1  Chr.  xxix.  2  we  find  enunae- 
rated  **  onyx  stones  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering 
stones  (lit.  stones  of  e'^e-pai'nt),  and  of  divei-scolouis 
(i.  e.  stieaked  with  veins),  and  all  manner  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  mai'ble  stones  "  (comp.  2  Chr.  iii. 
6).  They  were  also  employed  for  pavements  (2  K. 
xvi.  17  ;  comp.  E»th.  i.  6).  2.  Large  stones  were 
u»ed  for  closing  the  entrances  of  aives  (Josh.  x. 
18;  Dan.  vi.  17),  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxvii.  60; 
John  xi.  38,  xx.  1),  and   springs   (Gen.  sxix.  2). 

3.  Flint-stones  •  occasiouailly  served  the  pui-pose  of 
a  knife,  particularly  for  circumcision  and  similar 
objects  (Ex.  iv.  25;  Josh.  v.  2,  3;  comp.  Herod, 
ii.  86  ;  Plutarch,  Nicias,  13  ;  Catull.  Carm.  Ixii.  5). 

4.  Stones  weie  fuilher  used  as  a  munition  of  war  for 
slings  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40, 49),  catapults  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14),  and  bows  (Wisd.  v.  22 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  vi. 
jl);  as  boundary  maiks  (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17; 
Job  xxiv.  2  ;  Frov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10);  such  were 
probably  the  stone  of  Bohan  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  17), 
the  stone  of  Abel  (1  ."^am.  vi.  15,  18),  the  stone 
Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19),  the  great  stone  by  Gibeon 
(2  Sua.  XX.  8),  and  the  stone  Zoheleth  (1  K.  i.  9) ; 
as  weights  for  scales  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi. 
11);  and  tor  mills  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  5.  Large 
stones  were  set  up  to  commemoi-ate  any  remarkable 
events,  as  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  alter  his  interview 
with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxv.  14),  and  again 
when  he  made  the  cuvenimt  with  Lahnn  (Gen.  xxxi. 
45  J  ;  by  Joshua  alter  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  iv.  9) ;  and  by  Samuel  in  token  of  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Similarly 
the  Kgyptian  nionarchs  erected  their  stelae  at  the 
liu-thest  point  they  reached  ; Herod,  ii.  10b).  Such 
■tones  wera  occasionally  consecrated  by  anointing,  as 
instanced  in  the  stone  erected  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18).  A  similar  pi-actice  existed  in  heathen  ooun- 
tiies,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  these  stones 
wei-e  described  in  Phoenicia  by  a  name  very  similar 
to  Bethel,  viz.  baetylia  (/SciruXia),  whence  it  has 
lieen  surmised  that  the  heath  >n  name  was  derived 
fi'um  the  Scriptural  one,  or  vice  tersd  (Kalisch's 
Coinm.  in  Gen.  1.  c).  But  neither  are  the  names 
A'-tiiidly  i<lentical,  nor  are  the  associations  of  a 
kindled  natuie ;  ihe  baetylia  were  meteoric  stones, 
»ud  derived  their  sanctity  from  the  belief  that  they 
liAit  thilen  from  heaven,  whereis  the  stone  at  Bethel 
wiL«  iimply  commemorative.  [Bktiiel;  Ioouj 
The  only  point  of  ivsemblance  between  the  two 
cuusints  in  the  custom  of  anointing— the  anointed 
«tcn«*  iXiSoi  Kiirapol),  which  are  frequently  men- 
Uoned  by  ;uicifiit  writers  as  obj<-cts  of  divine  honour 
■.  Amob.  adc.iient.  i.  39;   Kuseb.   I'raep.  Evan.  i. 
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10,  §18  :  Plin.  xxxvii.  51 ),  being  probubly  aerolites, 
6.  That  the  worship  of  stones  prevailed  among  the 
heathen  nations  surrounding  Palestine,  and  was 
boiTowed  from  them  by  apostate  Israelites,  app^ais 
from  Is.  Ivii.  6,  according  to  the  ordinary  rendering 
of  the  pass,ii;e  ;  but  the  original  '•  adn.its  of  another 
sense,  "  in  the  smooth  (clear  of  wood;  places  of  the 
valley,"  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  peculiar 
term  introduced  partly  for  the  sake  of  alliteration. 
The  eben  mascith,'  noticed  in  I^v.  xxvi.  1  (A.  V. 
"  image  of  stone"),  has  again  been  identified  with 
the  baetylia,  the  doubtful  term  tnascUh  (comp.  Num. 
xxiiii.  52,  "picture;"  Er.  viii.  12,  "imagery") 
being  supposed  to  refer  to  devices  engraven  on  the 
stone.  [Idol.]  The  statue  'matstsebah*)  of  Baal 
is  said  to  have  been  of  stone  and  of  a  conical  shape 
(Movers,  Phoen.  i.  673),  but  this  is  hardly  recon- 
cileable  with  the  statement  of  its  being  biu-nt  in 
2  K.  X.  26  (the  correct  reading  of  which  would  be 
matstsebah,  and  not  matstsebdth).  7.  Heaps  of 
stones  were  piled  up  on  various  occasions,  as  in  token 
of  a  treaty  (Gen.  xxxi.  46),  in  which  case  a  certain 
amount  of  sanctity  probably  attached  to  them  '^cf. 
HoiD.  Od.  xvi.  471);  or  over  the  grave  of  some 
notorious  offender  (Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17 ;  see  Propert.  iv.  5,  75,  for  a  similar  cus- 
tom among  the  Komiuis).  The  size  of  some  of  these 
heaps  becomes  veiy  great  from  the  custom  preva- 
lent among  the  Arabs  that  each  passer-by  adds  a 
stone ;  •  Burckhaixlt  mentions  one  near  l)amascus 
20  f^.  long,  2  tl.  high,  and  3  ft.  broad  (Syria, 
p.  46).  8.  The  "  white  stone"  noticed  in  Rev.  ii. 
17  has  been  variously  regarded  as  refening  to  th« 
pebble  of  acquittal  used  in  the  Greek  couits  (Or. 
Jlet,  XV.  41 ) ;  to  the  lot  cast  in  elections  in  Gi-eeo?; 
to  both  these  combined,  the  tchite  convejring  the 
notion  of  acquittal,  the  stone  that  of  election 
(Bengel,  Grtom. ) ;  to  the  stones  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Ziillig) ;  to  the  tickets  presented  to  the 
victors  at  the  public  games,  secuiing  them  main- 
tenance at  the  public  expense  (Hammond);  or, 
lastly,  to  the  custom  of  writing  on  stones  (Alfbiti 
m  /.  c).  9.  The  use  of  stones  for  tablets  is  alluded 
to  in  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  and  Josh.  viii.  32.  10.  Stones 
for  striking  Cre  are  mentioned  in  2  Mace  x.  3.  11. 
Stones  were  prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  hn*- 
bandry :  hence  the  custom  of  spoiling  an  enemy's 
field  by  throwing  quiuitities  of  stones  upon  it  (2  K. 
iii.  19,  25),  and,  again,  the  necessity  of  gathering 
stones  previous  to  cultivation  (Is.  v.  2):  allusion  is 
made  to  both  these  practices  in  Ecd.  iii.  5  ("  a  tiro* 
to  cast  away  stoues,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones  "). 
12.  The  notice  in  Ziech.  xii.  3  of  the  "burdensome 
stone"  is  referred  by  Jerome  to  the  custom  ol 
lifting  stones  as  an  exercise  of  strength,  whidi  he 
describes  as  being  practised  in  Judaea  in  his  d.iy 
(comp.  Ecclus.  vi.  21)  ;  but  it  may  equally  well 
be  exphiiued  of  a  large  'wmer-stone  as  a  sjrmbol 
of  strength  (Is.  xxviii.  10). 

Stones  are  used  metHphoricaDy  to  denote  hardness 
or  insensibility  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37  ;  Ez.  xi.  19,  xxxvi. 
26),  as  well  as  firmness  or  strength,  as  in  (Jen. 
xlii.  24,  where  "  the  ttwie  of  Israel  '  is  equivalent 
to  "the  rock  of  Israel  "  (2 Sam.  xxiii.  3  ;  Is.  xxz. 
29).  The  members  of  the  C'huivh  ai°e  called  **  liriitg 
stone*,"  as  contributing  to  rear  that  living  teir|iW 
in  which  Christ,  himself  "  a  Unn{  stone,"  is   tiic 


ta  be  oinmnwl  In  Prov.  zxvL  a,  wUch  be  rsndsn  *  as  a 
M(  of  gems  in  a  heap  oi  ttone*  "  (Tftss.  p.  IMS).  Tte 
Vulgate  has  a  curioiu  v»i>i<>ii  of  thin  |nsisgs     'IScaiqiri 
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Aisf  or  li«ad  of  the  comer  (Eph.  ii,  20-2?.,  I  Pet 
ii.  4-8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

STONES,  PRECIOUS.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  se|iarate  ai-tides,  such  as  A04TE, 
Carbuncle,  Sardonyx,  &c.,  for  such  informa- 
tion as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  on  the  vaiious 
gems  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  identification 
of  mjiny  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  is 
«  task  of  considerable  difficulty:  sometimes  we  have 
no  further  clue  to  aid  us  in  the  deteimination  of  a 
name  than  the  mere  derivation  of  the  word,  which 
derivation  is  always  too  vague  to  be  of  any  service, 
as  it  merely  expresses  some  quality  often  common 
to  many  precious  stones.  As  far,  however,  as 
r^ai-ds  the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  ot 
Josephus,  who  had  fi-equent  opportunities  of  seeing 
it  worn,  is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  Vulgate 
agrees  with  his  nomenclature,  and  in  Jerome's  time 
the  bi-eastplate  was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the 
Temple  of  Concord :  hence  this  agi-eement  of  the 
two  is  of  great  weight.*  The  modem  Arabic  names 
of  the  more  usual  gems,  which  have  probably  re- 
mained fixed  the  last  2000  years,  affoi-d  us  also  some 
approximations  to  the  Hebrew  nomenclature;  still, 
as  it  was  intimated  above,  there  is  much  ♦hat  can 
only  be  regarded  as  conjecture  in  attempts  at  identi- 
fication. Precious  stones  are  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  they  were  known  and  veiy 
highly  valued  in  the  earliest  times.  The  onyx- 
stone,  fine  specimens  of  which  are  still  of  gi'eat 
value,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Moses  as  being 
found  in  the  land  of  Havilah.  "The  sard  and  sard- 
onyx, the  amethyst  or  rose-quartz,  with  many 
agates  and  other  varieties  of  quartz,  were  doubtless 
the  best  known  and  most  readily  procured,  "  Onyx- 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones  and 
of  divers  colours,  and  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,"  were  among  the  articles  collected  by  David 
for  the  temple  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2).  The  Tyrians 
traded  in  precious  stones  supplied  by  Syria  (Ez. 
xrvii.  16),  and  the  robes  of  their  king  were  covered 
with  tlie  most  brilliant  gems.  The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Raamah  in  South  Arabia,  and  doubtless 
India  and  Ceylon,  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre 
with  vai-ious  preciou;?  stones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones  was 
known  from  the  veiy  earliest  times.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  says  {Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  67,  Lond.  1854), 
"  The  iMTielites  le:\nit  the  art  of  cutting  and  en- 
graving stones  from  the  Egyptians."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  did  leam  much  of  the  art  from 
this  skilful  nation,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
known  to  them  long  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ; 
for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  that  when  Tamar 
desired  a  pledge  Judah  gave  her  his  signet,  which 
we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  with  some 
device.  The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate  were 
engi"aved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes 
(Ex.  ixviii.  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or  sardonyx) 
stones  which  foi-med  the  high-priests  shoulder- 
pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other,  "  with 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone  like  the  engravings 
of  a  signet."     See  also  vcr.  3d,  "  like  the  en- 


•  The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Josephus,  are  all  agreed  as  to 
Ihe  names  of  the  stones ;  there  Is,  however,  some  little 
lifference  as  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  breastplate : 
thus  the  laoTTis,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  occupies 
'hf>  ecoond  place  in  the  third  row,  is  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  put  iQ  tLc  third  place;   a  similar  trauspo^itiuu 
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parings  c^  a  sic^iet."  It  is  an  undecided  ifUMtiMl 
wnether  t.ie  diamond  was  known  to  the  enrlj 
nations  of  antiquity.     The  A.  V.  gives  it  as  the 

rendering  of  the  Heb.   YahdtSm,  (D?n*),  but  it 

V  probable  that  the  jasper  is  intended.  Six  G. 
Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Egyptiai.a 
were  acquainted  with  the  diamond,  and  used  it  f<.>r 
engraving  (ii.  p.  67).  Be<'kmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  the  use  of  the  diamond  was 
unknown  even  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  "  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  found  no  proofs  that  the  ancients 
cut  gla-ss  with  u  diamond  "  {Hist,  of  Inventions, 
ii.  p.  87,  Bohn's  ed.).  The  substance  used  for 
polishing  precious  stones  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians  was  emery  powder  or  the  emery 
stone  (Cortindum),  a  mineral  inferior  only  to  the 
diamond  in  hardness  [Adamant,  App.  A.].  There 
b  no  proof  that  the  diamond  v/as  known  to  the 
ancient  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  banished 
from  the  list  of  engraved  stones  which  made  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate  ;  for  the  diamond  can  be  cut 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  friction 
with  another  diamond ;  and  this,  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  well-practised  artist,  is  a  work  of  most  patient 
labour  and  of  considerable  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  Oriental 
people,  were  able  to  engrave  a  name  upon  a  dia- 
mond as  upon  a  signet  ring.**  Again,  Josephus  tells 
us  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §5)  that  the  twelve  stones  of  the 
breastplate  were  of  great  size  and  fixtnvordinary 
beauty.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
size ;  probably  they  were  nearly  an  inch  square ; 
at  any  rate  a  diamond  only  half  that  size,  with 

the  five  letters  of  )?13T  (Zebulun)  engi-aved  on 
it — for,  as  he  was  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  (Geu. 
XXX.  20),  his  naire  would  occuoy  the  thii-d  pl.ice 
in  the  second  row — is  quite  oat  of  the  question, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ya/idlom  of  the  bivast- 
plate. 

Perhaps  the  stone  called  "  ligure  "  by  the  A.  V. 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  any 
other  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
In  our  article  on  that  subject  we  were  of  opinion 
that  the  stone  denoted  was  probably  tourmaline. 
We  objected  to  the  "  hyacinth  stone  "  representing 
the  lyncurium  of  the  ancients,  Ijccause  of  its  not 
possessing  atti-active  cowers  in  any  marked  degree, 
as  we  supposed  and  had  been  informed  by  a  well- 
known  jeweller.  It  appeal's,  however,  from  a  com- 
munication kindly  made  to  us  by  Mr.  King,  that 
the  hyacinth  (zircon)  is  highly  electric  when 
rubbed.  He  states  he  is  practically  convinced  of 
this  fact,  although  he  allows  that  highly  electric 
powers  are  not  usually  attributed  to  it  by  mineralo- 
gists. Mr.  King  asserts  that  our  hyacinth  (Jacinth, 
zircon)  was  greatly  used  for  engraving  on  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Pen>ians,  and  that  numerous 
intaglios  in  it  exist  of  the  age  of  Theophi-astus. 
The  ancient  hyacinthvs  was  our  sapph're,  as 
Solinus  shows. 

Precious  stones  are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  to  signify  value,  beauty,  durability, 
&c.,  in  those  objects  with  which  they  aie  com- 
pared (see  Cant.  v.  14  ;  Is.  liv.  11,  12  ;  Lam.  iv. 


oocors  with  respect  to  the  a/te0voTo«  and  the  ax<>'")t  in 
the  third  row. 

fc  "The  artists  of  the  itenaissance  actually  succeeded 
in  cncrraving  on  the  diamona ;  the  discover)-  is  ft-sgignej 
to  Clement  Birago,  by  others  to  J.  da  T»e«io,  Philip  Il.i 
engraver."    [C.  W.  binicl 
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7;  K«?.  W.  .\  lii.  IC»-'.'l).  As  to  the  precious 
liooes  in  tht  vireastplat>>  of  the  high-priest,  !<ee 
JoMfikue.  Ant.  iii.  7,  «5 ;  Kpiphoniiu,  Ttpl  ruy 
iff  XiOrnw  ri,p  trrttr  iv  t.  vtoK.  t.  'Aap<ir,  in 
Lfiphanii  Ofmsc.  ed.  I'ebirius,  iu  p.  2'J5-23'2, 
Colo^uc,  1682,  (this  treatise  has  been  edited 
wparately  by  Conr.  Gesoer,  X>»  omni  reritm 
fnsnV.  genere,  &c.  Tiguii,  1563  ;  and  by  Mat. 
H.ller,  the  author  of  the  Hierophijticon,  in  his 
S'lviagmata  Hertneneutica,  p.  83,  Tubing.  1711) ; 
Braun,  De  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebraeonun 
(Amstel.  1680,  and  2nd  ed.  1698),  lib.  ii.  capp. 
7  and  8 ;  Bfllermann,  Dig  Urim  und  Thiiminim 
die  Aeltetten  Geimnen,  Berlin,  1824;  Rosenmiiller, 
'  The  Minenilogv  of  the  liible,'  Biblical  Cabinet, 
vol.  ixvii.         ~ '  [W.  H.l 

STONING.    [Punishments.] 

STORK  (HTDn,  c/uvsiddh:  translated  indif- 
ferently by  LXX.  icriSa.  (irotf),  ipvSios,  irfXtKiv: 
Vulg.  hervdi'),  heix>dius,  miVcus:  A.  V.  "stork," 
exLvpt  in  Job  xxxix.  13,  where  it  is  tituislated 
"  wing"  ("stork"  iu  the  maigiii).  But  there  Ls 
stmie  question  ;«s  to  tlie  correct  leading  in  this 
pissage.  The  LXX.  do  not  seem  to  have  recf^nised 
the  stork  under  the  Hebrew  term  m*pn ;  otiier- 

wise  they  could  scarcely  have  missed  the  obvious 
rendering  of  vfKafty6s,  or  have  adopted  in  two  in- 
stances the  phonetic  representation  of  the  original, 
oo-i'Sa  'whence  no  doubt  Hesych.  Siris,  tlios  op- 
viov).  it  is  singular  th.it  a  bird  so  conspicuous 
and  tkiniliar  as  the  stork  must  have  been  both  in 
Kiiypt  and  Palestine  should  have  escaped  notice  by 
the  LXX.,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  conect- 
iiess  ot  the  rendering  of  A.  V.  The  Heb.  term  is 
ierired  from  the  root  ^D^,  whence  IDH,  "  kind- 
ness," frwm  the  maternal  and  filial  affcctiou  of  which 
this  bird  has  been  in  all  ^es  th(^  type;. 
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The  White  Stork  (Ciamia  oBm,  L.)  u  one  of  the 
lai'ue*t  and  mo!tt  conspiruou.%  of  land  birds,  standing 
nearly  foiii  feet  high,  the  jet  black  ofitw  wings  and 
Iti  bright  red  bask  and  }tsp  contrastiog  finely  with 


ttie  pure  white  of  its  plumage  (Zech.  v.  9,  "They 
had  wings  like  the  wings  of  a  stork  ").  It  is  ){aced 
by  natui-alists  near  the  Heron  tribe,  with  wL'ch  it 
has  some  afT.nity,  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
it  and  the  spoonbill  and  ibis,  like  all  of  which,  tht 
stork  feeds  on  iish  and  reptiles,  especially  oo  tlie 
latter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  man  it  devours 
readily  all  kinds  of  oll.il  and  garbage.  For  tJiif 
reason,  doubtless,  it  is  pluceil  in  the  list  of  unclean 
birds  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  10;  Deut.  xiv, 
18).  The  range  of  the  white  stork  extends  ovei 
the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  British  Isles,  where 
it  is  now  only  a  rare  visitint,  and  over  Noi'them 
Africa  and  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  Biiin.ih. 

'I"he  Black  Stork  {Cioonici  nijra,  L.),  though  less 
abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely  distri- 
buted, but  has  a  more  easterly  range  than  its 
iwngener.  Both  species  are  very  numerous  in 
Palestine,  the  white  stork  being  univei-sally  distri- 
buted, generally  in  pairs,  over  the  whole  country, 
the  black  stork  living  in  lart^e  flocks  after  the 
fashion  of  herons,  in  the  more  secluded  and  marehy 
districts.  The  writer  met  with  a  flock  of  upwardi 
of  fifty  black  storks  feeding  near  the  west  shore  of 
the  I>ead  Sea.  They  ai'e  still  more  abundant  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  also  the  white  stork  is 
so  numerous  as  to  be  gi^aiious ;  and  in  the  swamps 
round  the  watei-s  of  Merom. 

While  the  black  stork  is  never  found  about  build- 
ings, but  prefere  marshy  places  in  foi-ests,  and  bi-eeds 
on  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  where  it  heaps  \ip 
its  ample  nest  far  from  the  haunts  of  man  ;  the 
white  stork  attaches  itself  to  him,  and  for  the 
service  which  it  rendere  in  the  destruction  of  rep- 
tiles and  the  removal  of  offal  has  been  repaid  from 
the  earliest  times  by  protection  and  reverence. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  countries  wheie  it 
breeds.  In  the  sti-eets  of  towns  in  Holland,  in  the 
villages  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  bazaars  of  Syria 
and  Tunis,  it  may  be  seen  stalking  gravely  among 
the  crowd,  and  wo  betide  the  stranger  either  in 
Holland  or  iu  Palestine  who  should  dare  to  molest  it 
The  claim  of  the  stork  to  protection  seems  to  have 
been  equally  recognized  by  the  ancients.  Sempr. 
Kufus,  who  first  ventured  to  bring  young  storks  to 
table,  gained  the  following  epigram,  on  the  failureo' 
his  candidature  for  the  praetoi-ship: — 

*  Quanqoam  est  dnobns  elcgantior  Plancls 
Solfraslonun  ponctt  non  tullt  seplem. 
Cloonianmi  popalos  ultus  est  mortem." 

Horace  oootemptuously  alludes  to  the  sum  aerilegt 
in  the  lines 

"  Tntoque  doonla  nklo. 
Dome  Tos  SDCtur  docoit  praeiorios  "  (Sat.  U.  a,  49V 

Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  x.  21)  tells  us  that  in  Themly 
it  was  a  capital  crime  to  kill  a  stork,  and  th.Ht  they 
were  thus  Talued  equally  with  human  life,  in  con- 
aequenoe  of  their  WBr&re  against  serpenta.  They 
were  not  less  honoured  in  l^pt.  It  is  said  tliat 
at  Fes  in  Morocco,  there  is  an  endowed  hosp'tal  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  and  nursing  sick  cr)in<8  and 
storks,  and  of  burying  them  when  dend.  The  Maro- 
caius  hold  that  storks  are  human  beings  in  tliat 
form  from  some  distant  islands  (see  note  to  Brown's 
Pmud.  Epid.  iii.  27,  §3).  The  Turks  in  .^yria  poiiit 
to  the  stCNHi  as  a  true  follower  of  Islam,  from  tha 
preference  he  olwajri  shows  for  the  Turkish  and  Arab 
over  the  Christian  quarters.  For  this  undoubted 
fact,  however,  tbare  may  be  two  other  rmsoas  the 
greater  amount  of  offiil  to  be  fouail  about  the  Manlta 
houses,  and  the  persecutioas  suffered  frna  tkt  «ar^ 
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Heal  Grfdo,  who  rob  the  nests,  and  rfiow  none  of 
the  gentle  consideration  towards  the  lower  animals 
which  otten  redeems  the  Turlcish  character.  Strick- 
lund,  Mem.  and  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  states  that 
it  is  said  to  have  quite  desei-ted  Gi-eece,  since  the 
expulsioD  of  itd  Mohammedan  protectors.  The  ob- 
B-rvations  of  the  writer  corroborated  this  remark. 
Similarly  the  rooks  were  said  to  be  so  attached 
to  the  old  regime,  that  most  of  them  left  France  at 
the  Revolution  ;  a  true  statement,  and  accounted  for 
by  the  clearing  of  most  of  the  fine  old  timber  which 
used  to  surround  the  chateaux  of  the  noblesse. 
The  derivation  of  m*pn  points  to  the  patemal 

and  filial  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to 
have  been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than 
the  Gi-eeks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
young  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
themselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 
old  age.  Hence  it  was  commonly  called  among 
the  Latins  "  avis  pia."  (See  Laburnus  in  Petronius 
Arbiter  ;  Aristotle,  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  14  ;  and  Pliny, 
Xat.  Hist.  X.  32.) 

Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always  returning 
to  the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so  far  diHiers  from  other 
birds  as  to  recognise  its  psirents  after  it  has  become 
mature ;  but  of  the  fact  of  these  liirds  returning 
year  after  year  to  the  same  spot,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Unless  when  molested  by  man,  storks'  nests 
all  over  the  world  are  rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired, 
for  generations  on  the  same  site,  and  in  Holland  the 
same  individuals  have  been  recogniseil  for  many  years. 
That  the  parental  attachment  of  the  stork  is  very 
strong,  has  been  proved  on  many  occasions.  The 
tale  of  the  stork  which,  at  the  burning  of  the  town 
of  Delft,  vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  off  her  young, 
and  at  length  sacrificed  her  lite  with  theirs  rather 
than  desert  them,  has  been  often  repeated,  and  seems 
corroborated  by  unquestionable  evidence.  Its  watch- 
fulness over  its  young  is  unremitting,  and  otten 
shown  in  a  somewhat  droll  manner.  The  writer 
was  once  in  camp  near  an  old  ruined  tower  in  the 
plain  of  Zana,  south  of  the  Atlas,  where  a  pair  of 
storks  had  their  nest.  The  four  young  might  often 
be  seen  from  a  little  distance,  surveying  the  prospect 
from  their  lonely  height ;  but  whenever  any  of  the 
human  party  happeiied  to  stroll  near  the  tower, 
one  of  the  old  storks,  invisible  before,  would  in- 
stantly appear,  anil,  lighting  on  the  nest,  put  its 
foot  gently  on  the  nocks  of  all  the  young,  so  as  to 
hold  them  down  out  of  sight  till  the  stranger  had 
passed,  snapping  its  bill  meanwhile,  and  assuming 
a  grotesque  air  of  indiflferenc  and  unconsciousness 
of  there  being  anything  under  its  charge. 

Few  migratoiy  birds  are  more  punctual  to  the 
time  of  their  reappearance  than  the  white  stork,  or 
at  least,  from  its  familiarity  and  conspicuousness. 
Its  migrations  have  been  more  accurately  noted. 
"  The  stork  in  the  henven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times"  (see  Viipl,  Georg.  ii.  319,  and  Petron. 
Sat.).  Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  Asia 
Minor  after  the  middle  of  August.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  slight  eiTor,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its 
wrival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
It  remains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Boie 
•oted  itP  arrival  from  1820  to  1847.  The  earliest 
iate  was  the  26th  March,  and  the  latest  the  12th 
April  (KjaerboUing,  Danmarks  Fugle,  p.  262).  In 
Palestine  it  has  been  observed  to  arrive  on  the  22nd 
March.  Imraense  flocks  of  storks  may  b«  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile  during  winter,  and 
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some  few  fui-ther  west,  in  the  Sahara ;  I  it  it  Jam 
not  appear  to  migrate  veiy  far  soutli,  ui  less  indrvd 
the  birds  that  are  seen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Uope 
in  December  be  the  same  which  visit  Europe. 

The  stork  has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it 
emits  is  that  caused  by  the  sudden  snapping  of  iti 
long  mandibles,  well  expi'essed  by  the  epithet "  cTOta» 
listria"  in  Petron.  (quasi  KpoToXi^a,  to  rattle  th« 
castanets).  From  the  absence  of  voice  probably 
arose  the  error  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  "Sunt  qui 
ciconiis  non  inesse  linguas  contirment." 

Some  unnecessary  difficulty  has  been  raised  re- 
specting the  expression  in  Ps.  civ.  1 7,  "  As  for  the 
stork,  the  fir-trees  are  hei-  house."  In  the  west  of 
Europe  the  home  of  the  stork  is  connected  with 
the  dwellings  of  mjin,  and  in  the  East,  as  the  eagle 
is  mentally  associated  with  the  most  sublime  scenes 
in  nature,  so,  to  the  traveller  at  least,  is  the  stork 
with  the  ruins  of  man's  noblest  works.  Amid  the 
desolation  of  his  fallen  cities  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  classic  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
we  are  sure  to  meet  with  them  surmounting  his 
temples,  his  theatres  or  baths.  It  is  the  same  Id 
Palestine.  A  pair  of  storks  have  possession  of  the 
only  tall  piece  of  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  they 
are  the  only  tenants  of  the  noble  tower  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  at  Lydda ;  and  they  gaze  on  the 
plain  of  Shaion  from  the  lofty  tower  of  Ramleh 
(the  ancient  Arimathea).  So  they  have  a  pillar 
at  Tiberias,  and  a  comer  of  a  ruin  at  Nebi  Mousseh. 
And  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  the  sentry  shared 
the  watch-tower  of  Samaria  or  of  Jezreel  with  the 
cherished  storks.  But  the  instinct  of  the  stork 
seems  to  be  to  select  the  loftiest  and  most  con- 
spicuous spot  he  can  find  where  his  huge  nest  may 
be  supported  ;  and  whenever  he  can  combine  this 
taste  with  his  instinct  for  the  society  of  man,  he 
naturally  selects  a  tower  or  a  roof.  In  lands  of 
ruins,  which  from  their  neglect  and  want  of  drainage 
supply  him  with  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a 
column  or  a  solitary  arch  the  most  secure  position 
for  his  nest;  but  where  neither  towers  nor  ruins 
abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as 
both  storks,  swallows,  and  many  other  birds  must 
have  done  before  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial 
conveniences  of  man's  buildings  to  desert  their  na- 
tural places  of  nidification.  Thus  the  golden  eagle 
builds,  according  to  circumstances,  in  cliffs,  on  trees, 
or  even  on  the  ground ;  and  the  common  heron, 
which  generally  associates  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees,  builds  in  Westmoreland  and  in  Galway  on 
bushes.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  inteipret  the 
text  of  the  stork  merely  perching  on  tiees.  It  pro- 
bably was  no  less  numerous  in  Palestine  when 
David  wrote  than  now  ;  but  the  number  of  suitable 
towei-s  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it  would 
therefore  resort  to  trees.  Though  it  dees  not  fie- 
queut  trees  in  South  Judaea,  yet  it  still  builds  on 
trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  according  to  several 
travellers;  and  the  writer  may  remaik,  that  while 
he  has  never  seen  the  nest  except  on  towers  or 
pillars  in  that  land  of  ruins,  Tunis,  the  only  nest 
he  ever  saw  in  Morocco  was  on  a  tree.  Varrc 
{Be  Rustica,  iii.  5)  observes,  "  Advenae  volucres 
pullos  faciunt,  in  agro  ciconiae,  in  tecto  hirundineb." 
All  modern  authorities  give  instances  ci  the  whitf 
stork  building  on  trees.  Degland  mentions  several 
pairs  which  still  breed  in  a  marsh  near  Chalons- 
sur-Marne  {Om.  Europ.  ii.  153).  KjaerboUing 
makes  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to  Den- 
mark, and  Nillson  also  as  to  Sweden.  B?,dekei 
obeei  ves.  "  that  in  Germuny  the  white  stoik  biiiJd* 
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ir.  tilt  ^bles,  &c.,  and  in  ti-ees,  chieflr  the  tops  of 
popUra  and  the  strong  upper  branches  of  the  oak, 
binding  the  branches  together  with  twigs,  turf,  and 
evth,  and  corenng  the  flat  surface  with  straw, 
tnoss,  and  feathers  '   (^Eier  Eur.  pi.  xxxvi.). 

The  blade  stoik,  no  less  common  in  Palestine, 
has  never  relinquished  its  natural  habit  of  building 
upon  trees.  This  species,  in  the  north -easteni  por- 
linn  of  the  land,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  two 
(Hamiei-'s  Obs.  iii.  323).  Of  either,  however,  the 
upre^ioii  may  be  taken  literally,  that  "  the  hr-trees 
»re  a  dwelling  tor  the  stork."  [H.  B.  T.] 

STRAIN  AT.  The  A.  V.  of  IGll  rendere 
Matt,  xxiii.  24,  "  Ye  blind  guides!  which  strain  at 

*  gnat,  luid  swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  Dean  Trencii  has  supposed,  that  this  ob- 
scure phitise  is  due  to  a  printer's  enor,  and  that 
the  true  reading  is  "  strain  out."  Such  is  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  SiCX/^df,  as  used  by  Plutaiich  {Op. 
Mar.  p.  692  D,  Symp.  Probl.  vi.  7,  §1;  and  Dios- 
corides  (ii.  86y,  viz.  to  clarify  by  passing  through 
a  strainer  (iKurrfipi).  "  Strain  out,"  is  the  reading 
ofTyndale's  (1539),  Cranmer's  (1539),  the  Bisliops' 
(1568),  and  the  Geneva  (1557)  Bibles,  and  "  stj-ain 
at,"  which  b  neither  correct  nor  intelligible,  could 
only  have  crept  into  our  A.  V.,  and  been  allowed 
to  remain  there,  by  an  ovei-sight.  Dean  Trench 
gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  passage  fit)m 

•  private  lettei-  written  to  him  by  a  recent  traveller 
in  North  Africa,  who  says  :  "  In  a  ride  from  Tan- 
gier to  Tetuan,  I  observed  that  a  Moorish  soldier 
who  accompanied  roe,  when  he  drank,  always  un- 
feided  the  end  of  his  turban  and  placed  it  over  the 
nouth  of  his  beta,  drinking  through  the  muslin,  to 
straio  out  the  gnats,  whose  larvae  swarm  in  the 
water  of  that  country  "  {On  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
N.  T.  pp.  172,  173).  If  one  might  conjecture  the 
cause  which  led,  even  ei-roueousiy,  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  at  for  out,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
marginal  note  of  the  Geneva  Versiou,  which  explains 
the  ver>e  thus:  "  Ye  stay  at  that  which  is  nothing, 
and  let  peas  that  which  is  of  greater  impoiiauce." 

STBANGEB  03,  2VF\).  A  "stianger"  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  {lerson  of  foreign,  i.  e.  non-Israelitish,  extraction 
resident  within  the  limits  of  the  promised  land. 
He  was  distinct  from  the  proper  "  foreigner,"  ■ 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  still  belonged  to  another 
country,  and  would  only  visit  Palestine  as  a  tvn-^ 
veller :  he  was  still  more  distinct  from  tlie  "  na- 
tions," *  or  non-Israelite  "peoples,  who  held  no 
relationship  with  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The 
term  answers  most  nearly  to  the  Gieek  fiirotKos, 
and  may  be  compai«d  with  our  expression  ^  natu- 
ralized foreigner,"  in  as  far  as  this  implies  a  certain 
political  itattts  in  the  country  where  the  foreigner 
resides :  it  is  opposed  to  one  "  bom  in  the  land,"  ' 
or,  a.«  the  term  more  properly  means,  "  not  tmiis- 
piante<l,"  in  the  nme  way  that  a  natui-alized 
foreigrner  is  opposed  to  a  nettfe.  The  terms  applied 
U.  *he  "  stranger  "  have  special  reliereiice  to  the  fact 
•C  hia  residing  *  in  the  land.     The  existence  of  such 
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•  npj.  k  D^j.  « rnm. 

**  "^J,  3C^l^.  The«e  terms  app'^u'  <<>  d<*Kr<l>e.  not 
two  different  cUaars  of  stnuigcr*,  but  the  slnui|i;«T  uixler 
twd  dllTerent  aspect*,  gir  rather  implying  his  foreign 
'>rtcln,  or  the  tact  of  bis  having  turned  <u><k  to  abide 
witti  another  people,  td$kdb  tmply'jig  his  permanent  r» 
mirtit  in  the  land  of  hi*  adoptkxi.  Winer  ^Realub 
*  VivoMit.  "^.  rcKtrdi  the  Utter  as  ctiu'valent  .j  htrellnc 


a  class  of  persons  among  the  Israelites  hi  eiaily 
accounted  for:  the  "mixed  multitude"  that  ac- 
companied them  out  of  Egypt  (Ijt.  xii.  38)  formed 
one  element ;  the  Canaanitisli  population,  whicb 
was  never  wholly  extii-pated  finoa  their  native  soil, 
formed  another  and  a  still  more  important  one; 
captives  taken  in  war  formed  a  third  ;  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  meix-hants,  &c.,  foimed  a  tbuilh 
The  number  from  these  various  sources  must  haTt 
been  at  all  times  veiy  considerable ;  the  census  of 
them  -n  Solomon's  time  gave  a  return  of  153,600 
males  (2  Ohr.  ii.  17),  which  was  equal  to  about  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enactments 
ot  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  regulated  the  political 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  weie  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  Witli  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Dent, 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admi.ssible  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage  with  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  vii.  3), 
that  these  would  be  excluded  from  the  rights  of 
citizenship ;  but  the  Rabbinical  view  that  this  ex- 
clusion was  supei'seded  in  the  case  of  pi°oselytes 
seems  highly  probable,  as  we  find  Doeg  the  Edoinite 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9),  Uriah  the  Hiitite  (2  Sam. 
xi.  6),  and  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18), 
enjoying  to  all  appearance  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Whether  a  stisnger  could  ever  become  l^pilly 
a  landowner  is  a  question  about  which  there  may 
be  doubt.  Theoretically  the  whole  of  the  soil  was 
portioned  out  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  Kzekiel 
notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  division  which  he 
witnessed  in  vision,  that  the  strangei-s  were  to  shaie 
the  inheritance  with  the  Isiaebtes,  and  should  thus 
become  as  those  "  bom  in  the  country"  (Ez.  xlvii. 
22).  Indeed  the  term  "stranger"  is  more  than 
once  applied  in  a  pointed  manner  to  signify  one 
who  was  not  a  landowner  (Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  Lev.  xiv. 
23)  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  ezrach  (A.  V.  "  boin 
in  the  land  ")  may  have  reference  to  the  possession 
of  the  soil,  as  it  is  borrowed  from  the  image  of  a 
tree  not  transplanted,  and  so  occupying  its  native 
soil.  The  Israelites,  however,  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  posses>ion  of  tlie  whole,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Canaanitish  occupants  may  in  coui-se  of 
time  have  been  recoi;ni.-ed  as  "  strangers,"  and  had 
the  right  of  retaining  their  laud  concMled  to  them. 
There  was  of  course  nothing  to  prevent  a  Canaanite 
f)-om  becoming  the  moi-tgagee  in  possession  of  a 
plot,  but  this  would  not  constitute  him  a  proper 
i^indowner,  inasmuch  as  he  would  lose  all  interest 
in  the  property  when  the  year  of  Jubilee  came 
round.  That  they  possessed  land  in  one  of  these 
two  capacities  u  clear  from  the  case  of  .Aivunah 
above  cited.  The  stranger  appears  to  have  been 
eligible  to  all  civil  othces,  that  of  king  excepted 
(I)eut.  xvii.  15).  In  regni-d  to  religion,  it  was 
absiilutely  necessary  that  the  stranger  should  not 
int'iiiige  any  of  the  fundnmental  laws  of  the  IsnieU 
itisli  state:  he  waa  forbidden  to  blaspheme  the 
name  of  Jehovah  [Lev.  xxiv.  16),  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  (Kx.  xx.  10),  to  eat  Iwvaned  bread  at  the 


Jahn  (Ardttml.  I II.  (181)  ezpUtaa  MtM6  of  cm  who, 
wbetbiar  Hebrew  or  fctelffier.  waa  deatltnie  of  a  hooM. 
We  see  no  evidence  Ibr  either  of  ttaaae  o|)tnloiie.  In  the 
LXX.  thcM  tenns  are  noct  frequently  rendered  by  ir<v>o«* 
■cot,  the  Aleiandrkn  substitute  for  the  lieMlnil  ^rnnmo% 
Sometimes  vpev^vroc  Is  oiMt  eni  la  two  fiweiagfi'  vKx 
zil.  l«;  Is.  xlv.  I)  ytuipms,  at  wjneaii  tl^  th?  in<«^'at 
fonuof  U.)  «erJf4r 
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tifoe  of  the  Passover  (Kx.  xii.  19),  to  commit  nv.f 
Di«;iL-ii  of  the  marriage  laws  (Lev.  xviii.  26)^  t« 
worship  Molech  (Lev.  u.  2),  or  to  eat  blood  or 
the  Hcsh  of  any  animal  that  had  died  otherwise 
ihaii  by  the  hand  of  miin  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  15).  He 
was  require*!  to  release  a  Hebrew  sen-ant  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-.")4),  to  observe  the  day 
of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  to  perfomi  the  rites 
of  puriKcation  when  necessary  (Lev.  xvii.  15 ;  Num. 
xix.  10),  and  to  ofler  mu- offerings  after  sins  of  igno- 
'.:ance  (Num.  xv.  29).  If  the  stranger  was  a  bonds- 
man he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  (Ex. 
xii.  44)  ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional 
with  him  ;  but  if  he  remained  uncircumcised,  he 
W.18  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover  ^Kx. 
xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  citizen. 
Lilerty  w«s  also  gpven  in  regai-d  to  the  use  of  pro- 
nibited  food  to  an  uncircumcised  stranger;  for  oh 
this  ground  alone  can  we  harmonise  the  statements 
in  Deut.  xiv.  21  and  Lev.  xvii.  10,  15.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  stranger  was  circumcised,  no 
distinction  existed  m  regard  to  legal  rights  between 
tiie  stianger  and  the  Isi-aelite :  "  one  law  "  for  both 
classes  is  a  principle  affinned  in  respect  to  religious 
observances  (Kx.  xii.  49 ;  Num.  xv.  16),  and  to  legal 
proceedings  (Lev.  xxiv.  22),  and  the  judges  are 
strictly  warned  against  any  partiality  ia  their  de- 
cisions ([)eut.  i.  16,  xxiv.  17,  18).  The  Israelite 
is  also  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  bi-other  (Lev.  xix. 
.'54;  Deut.  x.  19),  and  the  precept  is  enfoixed  in 
each  case  by  a  leference  to  his  own  state  in  tlie 
land  of  Kgypt.  Such  precepts  were  needed  ia  oider 
to  counteract  the  n.iturai  tendency  to  treat  persons 
in  the  position  of  strangers  with  ligour.  For, 
though  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew 
slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  47),  yet  his  nonnal  state  was  one 
of  poverty,  as  implied  in  the  numerous  pa.s.sages 
where  he  is  coupled  with  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  (e.g.  Ex.  xxii.  21-23;  Deut.  s.  18,  xxiv. 
17),  and  in  the  special  directions  respecting  his 
having  a  shara  in  the  feasts  that  accompanied  cer- 
tain religious  festivals  (Deut.  xvi.  1 1,  14,  xxvi.  11). 
in  the  leasing  of  the  corn-field,  the  vineyard,  and 
the  olive-yard  (Lev.  xis.  10,  xxiii.  22  ;  Eteut.  xsiv. 
20),  in  the  produce  of  the  triennial  tithe  (Deut.  xiv. 
28,  29),  in  the  foi^otten  sheaf  (Deut.  xxiv.  19),  and 
in  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil  in  the 
sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv.  6).  It  also  appeal's  that 
the  "  stranger "  formed  the  class  whence  the  hire- 
lings were  drawn :  the  terms  being  coupled  together 
in  Ex.  xii.  45;  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,40.  Such 
labourei-s  were  engaged  either  by  the  day  (Lev.  xix, 
13  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  15),  or  by  the  vear  (Lev.  xxv.  53), 
and  appear  to  have  been  considerately  treated,  for 
'he  condition  of  the  Hebrew  slave  is  favourably 
aompared  with  that  of  the  hired  sei-vant  and  the 
sojourner  in  conti-adistinction  to  the  bondman  (Lev. 
xxv.  39,  40).  A  less  fortunate  class  of  sti-angers, 
probably  captives  in  war  or  for  debt,  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  were  subject  to  be  bought  and  sold 
'Lev.  xxv.  45),  as  well  as  to  be  put  to  task-work,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  21)  and 
with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  building 
rf  the  Temple  ^2  Chr.  ii.  18).  The  libeiul  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangei's  presents 
a  strong  oonti-ast  to  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  originated  partly  in 
the  outi-aj^  which  the  Jews  suflered  at  the  hands 
<d  foreigners,  and  p;ii  tly  through  a  fear  lest  their 
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nationality  should  Ije  swampea  by  coLstant  nln'.ix- 
tiir»  with  IbreigMem:  the  latter  motive  appears  to 
have  dictated  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by 
Nehemiah  'Neh.  ix.  2,  liii.  3).  Our  Lord  condemiii 
ttiis  exclusive  spirit  in  the  parable  of  the  gooil 
Samaritan,  where  He  defines  the  term  "neighbour" 
in  a  sense  new  to  His  hearers  (Luke  x.  36).  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  proselyte  • 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  true  representative  of 
the  stranger  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  towaids  this 
class  a  cordial  feeling  was  manifested.  [PitOSK- 
LYTE.]  The  term  "  stranger"  (ftvoj)  is  generally 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  general  sense  ol 
foreijner,  and  occasionally  in  its  more  technical  sense 
as  oppose<l  to  a  citizen  (Eph.  ii.  19).    [W.  L.  B.] 

STRAW  {\1T\,  ttbcn:  ix^pov:  paled).     Both 

wheat  and  bai-ley  straw  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for  their  horses,  cattle, 
and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25 ;  1  K.  iv.  28  ;  Is.  xi.  7, 
Ixv.  25).  The  straw  was  probably  often  chopped 
and  mixed  with  barley,  beans,  &c.,  for  provender 
(see  Hai-mer's  Observations,  i.  423-4;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  48,  Lond.  1854).  There  is  no 
intimation  that  straw  was  used  for  litter;  Hamier 
thinks  it  was  not  so  employed  ;  the  litter  the  people 
now  use  in  those  countries  is  the  animals'  dung, 
dried  in  the  sun  and  bruised  l)etween  their  hands, 
which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  morning,  sprinkling 
it  in  the  summer  with  fresh  water  to  keep  it  from 
corrupting  (06.'!.  p.  424,  Lond.  1797).  Straw  was 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  making  biicks 
(Ex.  V.  7,  16):  it  was  chopped  up  and  mixed 
with  the  clay  to  make  them  more  compact  and  to 
prevent  their  cracking  (^Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  194). 
[Bricks.]  The  ancient  Egjrptians  reaped  their 
corn  close  to  the  ear,  and  afterwards  cut  the  stiaw 
close  to  the  ground  {Id.  p.  48)  and  laid  it  by. 
This  was  the  straw  that  Phai-aoh  refused  to  give  to 
the  Israelites,  who  were  therefore  conipelletl  to  gather 
"stubble"  (t^,  Kash)  instead,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficalty,  seeing  that  the  straw  itself  had 
been  cut  off  near  to  the  ground.  The  Stubble  fie- 
quently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  may  denote 
either  the  short  standing  straw,  mentioned  above, 
which  was  commonly  set  on  rire,  hence  the  alli 
sions  in  Is.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  5,  or  the  small  fro,'- 
ments  that  would  be  left  behind  after  the  reapii  is, 
hence  the  expression,  "  as  the  K(ish  before  the  wii  1 " 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13 ;  Is.  xii.  2 ;  Jer.  xiii.  24).  [W.  •!.] 

STREAM  OF  EGYPT  (DnvP  ^"^  =  «•"">- 
K6povpa  (pi.) :  torrcns  Aegypti),  once  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  instead  of  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  appmently 
to  avoid  tautology  (Is.  xxvii.  12).  It  is  the  best 
translation  of  this  doubtful  name,  for  it  txpresses 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the  vague- 
ness it  has,  so  long  as  we  cannot  decide  whether  it 
is  applied  to  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile  or  the 
stream  of  the  Wadi-l-'Areesh.  [RiVER  OF  EGYi>'r ; 
Nile.]  [K.  S.  P.] 

STREET  (pn,  3irn,  p-)^  -.  wAorera,  ^ifiv). 
The  streets  of  a  modern  Oriental  town  pi-esent  s 
great  contrast  to  those  with  whkh  we  are  &miliai-, 
being  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy,  ever, 
in  tie  best  towns,  such  as  Cairo  (Lane,  i.  25)i 
Damascus  (Porter,  i.  30),  and  Aleppo  (Kussell, 
14).     Their  character  is  mainly  fixed  by  the  cli- 


•  Tbe  term  irpooTJAuTo?  occurs  in  the  LXX.  as  =  1: 
In  Kc  xll.  19.  XX.  10.  xxii.  21,  xxiii.  9. 
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•«te  and  Uk  style  of  architecture,  the  narrowm.-ds 
•>»ing  due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  gloominess 
to  the  circumstance  ol"  the  windows  looking  for  the 
most  part   into  the  inner  court.     As  these  same 
inriueuces  existed  in  ancient  times,  we  should  be 
''iclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were  much  of  the 
"ir.c  character  as  at  present.     The  opposite  opinion 
.1  L~,  indeed,  been  maintained  on  account  of  the  He- 
brew term  ricMb,  frequentlj  applied  to  streets,  and 
profierly  nDeaning  a  wide  place.     The  specific  sig^i- 
tication  of  this  tenn,  however,  is  rather  a  court- 
yard or  square:  it  is  applied  in  this  sense  to  the 
broad  open  space  adjacent  to  the  gate  of  a  town, 
where  public  business  was  transacted  (Deut.  xiii. 
'•G),  arid,  agmin,  to  the  court  before  the  Temple 
(Ezr.  X.  9)  or  before  a  palace  (Esth.  iv.  6).     Its 
appliulion  to  the  street  may  point  to  the  com- 
parative width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  per- 
haps oonrey  the   idea  of  ptiblicity  rather  than  of 
width,  a  sense  well   adapted    to  the   fKissages  in 
which  it  occurs  (e,  g.  Gen.  xix.  2 ;  Judg.  xii.  15 ; 
2  Sam.  ixi.  12).     The  street  called  "  Straight,"  in 
Ikamascus  (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  narrowness:  it  was  a  noble  thoroughfare, 
100  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  by  colon- 
nades into  three  avenues,  the  centitd  one  for  foot 
passmgers,  the  side  pass^es  for  vehicles  and  horse- 
men going  in  diflerent  directions  (Poller,  i.  47). 
The  shops  and  warehouses  were  probably  collected 
together  into  baxars  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times : 
we  read  of  the  bakers'  bazar  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
of  the  wool,  bi-u-'icr,  and  clothes  bazai°8  [kyopd) 
in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  8,  §1),  and  perhaps 
the  agreement  between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that 
the   latter  should  "  make   streets  in  Damascus" 
(1  K.  XX.  34),  was  in  reference  rather  to  bazara 
(the  term  chuia  here  used  being  the  same  as  in  Jer. 
xxxvii.  21 ),  and  thi's  amounted  to  the  establishment 
of  a  jut  oommercii.     A  lively  description  of  the 
bazars   at    Damascus    is   furuishe«1    us   bj    Poller 
J.  58-60).     The  broad  and  nanow  streets  are  dis- 
tinguished under  the  terms  richoh  and  chiis  in  the 
following  passages,  though  the  point  is  frequently 
lost  in  the   A.  V.  by  rendering   the   latter   term 
"  abroad  "  or  "  without " :— sProv.  v.  16,  vii.  12, 
ix\\.  13;  Jer.  v.  1,  ix.  21 ;  Am.  v.  16;  Nah.  ii.  4. 
The  same  distinction  is  apparently  expressed  by  the 
f  ernTi  richofj  and  shAk  in  Cant.  iii.  2,  and  by  TAarcIa 
and  (Ji/^ij  in  Luke  xiv.  21 :  but  the  etymological 
sense  of  tl^ik  points  rather  to  a  place  of  concowae, 
such  as  a  market-place,  while  pi)xii  is  applied  to 
the  "  Straight"  3ti«iH  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  11), 
and  is  also  used  in  rc^J'rence  to  the  Pharisees  (Matt. 
vi.  2)  as  a  place  of  the  gi-eatest  publicity:    it  is 
therefore  doubtful  whether  the  contr.«st  can  be  sus- 
(aine<i :  Joseph  as  deMaibes  the  alleys  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  term  trrtvturol  {B.  J.  v.  8,  §1).     The 
term  shiik  occurs  eUewhere  only  in  Prov.  vii.  8 ; 
Keel.  xii.  4,  5.     The  tei-m  chii$,  already  noticed, 
applies  geDornlly  to  that  which  is  ouUide  the  lesi- 
dii.,>e  (as  in  Piov.  vii.  12,  A.  V.  "  she  is  without "), 
and   hence   to  other  places  than  streets,  as  to  a 
pHsture-ground   (Job   xiii.   17,  where   the   A.  V, 
-equires  emendation).    That  streets  occasionally  had 
tames  appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  Acts  ix.  11. 
That  tht-y  were  generally  unpaved  may  be  inferred 
fiom  the  notiivs  of  tlie  pavement  laid  by  Heiod  the 
lireat  at  .\ntioch  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3),  and  by 
Ilerod  Agrippa  11.  at  Jerusalem  {AiU.  xx.  9,  §7). 
Uerk«  pavement  forms  one  of  the  pe>'uliar  features 
>1"  the  ideal  Jeru-salem  ^Ti>b.  xiii.  17  ;  liev.  xxi.  21 ). 
iLHcii  strM:t  aud  bo^uu-  in  a  modem  town  is  lockeid 
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np  at  night  (Lane,  i.  25 ;  Russell,  i.  21),  and  hsaoc 
a  person  cannot  |iass  without  being  observed  ky  ths 
watchman  :  the  same  custom  apptara  to  have  pi^ 
vailed  in  ancient  times  (Cant.  iii.  A).   [W.  L.  B.] 

STRIPES.      fPCNISHMENTS.] 

SU'AH  (H-ID :  2ov< :  Sue).  Son  oi  Zi^hah,  n 
Asherit«  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

SU'BA  {-ia^i-h  ;  Alex,  lovfiis :  Suba).  Th« 
sons  of  SuIk*  were  a-nong  the  sons  of  Solomon's 
servants  who  returned  with  2ierubbabel  (1  Lsd.  r. 
34).  Theie  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  narce 
in  the  Hebrew  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

SUBA'I  (2uj8af;  Alex.  2t/i8a«r :  («w»)  =  Shal. 

MAI  (1  Esd.  v.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  46). 

SUC'COTH  (niSD :  SwjKo/  in  Gen.  in  both 
MSS.,    elsewhere    2oitx«^*.    toKxteSa,    Se x.V^^  > 
Alex.  "ioKXiiO :  in  Gen.  SocJioth,  id  est,  tahemacuia  ; 
1  Soccoth,  Socchoth).     A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the 
j  Holy  I.and,  which  b  firet  heard  of  in  the  account 
of  the  homewai-d  journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aiam 
I  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17).     The  name  is  fcmcifuUy  derived 
■  from   the    feet    of  Jacob's   having   there   put   Uf 
I  "  booths"  {Sxuxoth,  nap)  for  his  cattle,  as  well 
as  a  house  for  himself.     Whether  that  occurrence 
'  originated  the  name  of'Succoth  (and,  following  the 
analogy  of  other  h^tory,  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
did),  the  mention  of  the  house  and  the  booths  in 
contrast  to  the  "  tents  "  of  the  wandering  life  indi- 
I  cates  that  the  Patriai-ch  m.ide  a  lengthened  stay 
!  there — a  fact  not  elsewhere  alluded  to. 
I      From   the  itineraiy  of  Jacob's  return  it  seems 
I  that  Succoth  lay  between  Pkniel,  near  the  ford  of 
the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shechem  (comp.  xxxii.  30, 
and  xxxiii.  18,  which  latter  would  be  more  accurately 
rendered  "  Came  safe  to  the  city  Shechem  ").     ]o 
I  accorilance  with  this  is  the  mention  of  Succoth  in 
j  the  narrative  of  Gideon's  poi-suit  of  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munua  (Judg.  viii.  5-17).     His  course  is  eastward 
— the  revei-se  of  Jacob's — and  he  comes  first  to 
Succoth,  and  then  to  Penuel,  the  latter  being  fur- 
ther up  the   mountain  than  the  former  (ver.  8, 
"  went  up  thence").     Its  importance  at  this  time 
is  shown  by  the  orgauisatio«i  and  number  of  its 
seventy-seven  head-men — chiefs  and  •  sheikhs — and 
also  by  the  defiance  with  which  it  ti^ated  Gideon  on 
his  first  application. 

It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that  it  lay  oa 
the  east  of  Jordan,  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  In  the  account  of  Jacob's  joamey,  afl 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  omitted. 

Succoth  is  named  once  again  atUr  this— in  1  K.  vii. 
46;  2  Chr.  iv.  17— as  marking  the  spot  at  which 
the  brass  foundries  were  placed  for  ca-itinf  th« 
metal-work  of  the  Temple,  "  in  the  district  ot 
Jordan,  in  the  fat  or  soft  ground  between  Sncootk 
and  Zarthan."  But,  as  the  position  of  Zarthan  ia 
not  yet  known,  this  notice  has  no  topopvphictd 
value  beyond  the  mentioo  of  the  Jordan. 

It  appears  to  hare  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Jerome,  who  says  {Quaett.  «n  Oen.  xxxiii.  16)  that 
tilers  was  then  a  town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the 
Jordan  (tnmt  Jordamem),  in  the  district  (jMrit)  o< 
.Scythopolis.  Nothing  mor^  howerer,  mt  heanl 
of  it  till  Burckhardt's  jotirney.     He  mentions  it  in 


*  D*3{>^,  A.V.  -  elders.'*  Ttie  woid  bM  exactly  tks 
signiAosUaci  of  tbe  Arabic  iktilA,  m  oid  nuo,  sad  htum 
Uir  boadoTatnaa. 
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ft  note  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is  xpeakin?  of  ttie 
places  about  the  Jordan,  and,  after  namrng  three 
ruined  towns  "  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  the 
Barth  of  Bysan,"  he  says :  "  Near  where  we  crossed 

to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of  Sukkot  (laJU*).  On 
the  \reetem  bank  of  the  river  there  are  no  ruins 
between  Ain  Sultan  (which  he  hiis  just  said  was 
ihe  southernmost  of  the  three  mined  places  north 
jf  Bvsan)  and  Rieha  or  Jericho."  Thei-e  cui, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sukkot  of  Burck- 
haidt  was  on  the  east  of  the  Jordim.  The  spot 
at  which  he  crossed  he  has  already  stated  (p.  343, 
4)  to  have  been  "two  hours  fiom  Bysan,  whicli 
bore  N.N.VV." 

Di-.  Kobinson  (B.  R.  iii.  309,  &c.)  and  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde  {Syr.  and  Pal.  ii.  343)  have  discovered 
a  place  named  Sdkut  {^^^[^t  evidently  entirely 

distinct  both  in  name  and  position  from  that  of 
Burckhaixlt.  In  the  accounts  and  maps  of  these 
travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jor- 
diin,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  riven,  and  about  10 
miles  south  of  Beisdn.  A  fine  spring  bubbles  out 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  low  bluff  on  which  the  ruins 
stand.  The  distance  of  Sd/iut  from  Beisdn  is  too 
great,  even  if  it  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Joi-dan,  to  allow  of  its  being  the  place  refeired  to  by 
Jerome.  The  Sukkot  of  Burckhardt  is  more  suit- 
able. But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  tlieni 
can  be  the  Succoth  of  the  Old  Test.  For  the  events 
of  Gideon's  story  the  hitter  of  the  two  is  not  un- 
suitable, it  is  in  the  line  of  flight  and  pui-suit 
which  we  may  suppose  the  Midianites  and  Gideon 
to  have  taken,  and  it  is  also  near  a  ford.  Sakut,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  too  far  south,  and  is  also  on 
the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  fai- 
to  the  north  for  the  Succoth  of  Jacob,  lying  as  that 
did  between  the  Jabbok  and  Shechem,  especially  if 
we  place  the  Wady  Zerka  (usually  identified  with  the 
Jabbok)  further  to  the  south  than  it  is  placed 
in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  as  Mr.  Beke^  proposes  to 
do.  Jacob's  direct  road  from  the  Wady  Zerka  to 
Shechem  would  have  led  him  by  the  Wady  Fer- 
rah,  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  Yanun,  on  the 
other.  If  he  went  north  as  tar  .is  Sakut,  he  must 
have  ascended  by  the  Wady  Maleh  to  Teyasir,  and 
so  through  Tubds  and  the  Wady  Bid&n.  Perhaps 
his  going  north  was  a  ruse  to  escape  the  dangeious 
proximity  of  Esau ;  and  if  he  made  a  long  stay  at 
Succoth,  as  suggested  in  the  outset  of  this  article, 
^he  detour  from  the  direct  road  to  Shechem  would 
l>e  of  little  importance  to  him. 

Until  the  position  of  Succoth  is  more  exactly 
ascei-tained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the 
Valley  of  Succoth  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ix.  6  and 
cviii.  7.  The  woixl  rendered  "  Valley  "  is  'emek  in 
both  cases  [i)  KoiKas  rwv  ffKn^vtHv,  VallisSoccoth). 
The  Eame  word  is  employed  (Josh.  xiii.  '27;  in  speci- 
fying the  position  of  the  group  of  towns  amongst 
which  Succoth  occure,  in  describing  the  allotment 
of  Gad.  So  that  it  evidently  denotes  some  marked 
feature  of  the  country.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  the  main  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ghor,  is 
intended,  that  being  always  designated  in  the  Bible 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Aiabah."  [G.J 

*>  This  gentleman,  an  old  and  experienced  traveller,  has 
Ifttfly  returned  fTom  a  journey  between  Damnscus,  the 
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SUCCOTH  (niSD:  XoKxtiS:  Socoth,  Socooih 

"  booths,"  or  "  tents"),  the  fii-st  csiniping-place  (t 
the  Israelites  when  they  left  ''-gypt  'Kx.  lii.  37 
xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxiiii.  5,  6).  This  place  vaj 
apparently  reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
mai'ch.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  each  of 
the  first  three  stations  marks  the  end  of  a  siii(.;le 
journey.  Rameses,  the  starting-place,  we  have 
shown  was  probably  near  the  western  end  of  the 
VV^i-t-Tumeyl&t.  We  have  cdculated  the  dis- 
tance traversed  in  each  day's  jouniey  to  have  been 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the 
desert,  the  next  station,  Ktham,  being  "  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness  "  (Ex.  xiii.  20  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6),  it 
must  have  been  in  the  valley,  and  consequently 
nearly  due  east  of  liameses,  and  fifteen  miles  distant 
in  a  straight  line.  If  Kameses  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  near  the  mound  called  El-'Abbdseeyeh, 
the  position  of  Succoth  can  be  readily  determined 
within  moderate  limits  of  uncertainty.  It  was 
probably,  to  judge  from  its  name,  a  resting-place 
of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  a  town  named 
from  one  of  the  two.  We  find  similar  names  in 
Scenae  Mandrae  {Itin.  Ant.),  Socnae  Mandrorun: 
(Not.  Dign.)  or  "XKr^v^  Mayipuv  {Not.  Graec. 
Episcopatuum),  Scenae  Veteranorum  {It.  Ant.  Not. 
Dign.),  and  Scenae  extra  Gerasa  {sic:  Not.  Diijn.). 
See,  for  all  these  places,  Parthey,  Zur  Erdkundc 
des  alten  Aegyptens,  p.  535.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  such  a  name  would  be  easily  lost,  and 
even  if  presen-ed,  hard  to  recognize,  as  it  might  be 
concealed  under  a  conesponding  name  of  similar 
signification,  though  veiy  different  in  sound,  as  that 
of  the  settlement  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaiies, 
called  TO  SrpaTcJirfSo   (Herod,  ii.  154). 

We  must  here  remark  upon  the  extreme  careless- 
ness with  which  it  has  Ijcen  taken  tor  granted  that 
the  whole  jouniey  to  the  Ked  Sea  was  through  the 
desert,  and  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  nai-rative  based  upon  evidence  which 
it  not  only  does  not  state  but  contradicts.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  Etham,  the  second  camping- 
place,  was  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  the 
countiy  w.Ts  once  cultivated  along  the  valley 
through  which  passed  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sen. 
The  demand  that  Moses  was  commissioned  to  make, 
fhat  the  Israelites  might  take  "three  days' jouniev 
into  the  wilderness"  (Ex.  iii.  18),  does  not  imply  tli;it 
the  journey  was  to  be  of  throe  days  through  the 
wilderness,  but  rather  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  three  days'  journey  in  order  to  sacrifice  in  thf 
wilderness.  [ExoDus,  THE ;  Red  Sea,  Pass A(iK 
OF.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

suc'coTH-BEN'OTH  (nbi-nisp:  2««- 

X^O-^fviQ :  Sochoth-benoth)  occurs  only  in  2  K. 
xvii.  oO,  where  the  Babylonish  settlers  in  Samaria  are 
said  to  have  set  up  the  worship  of  Succoth-benoth 
on  their  arrival  in  that  country.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and 
signifies  the  "tents  of  daughters;"  which  some 
explain  as  "  the  booths  in  which  the  daughtei-s  oj 
the  Babylonians  prostituted  themselves  in  honour 
of  their  idol,"  others  as  •'  small  tabeniacles  in  which 
were  contained  images  of  female  deities  "  (compare 
Gesenius  and  S.  Newman,  ad  tvc.  ilSO;  Wine;', 


all  that  concerns  as  here  is  to  say  that  be  has  Bxti  the 
latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zerka  at  33°  13',  aa 


Wudy  2erka,  and  Xablus.  It  was  onderlakm  with  the  siore  than  ten  miles  south  of  Its  position  In  Van  <1< 
rtew  of  testing  his  theory  that  Haran  was  in  tiic  ncigh-  VelJc'a  map.  Mr.  Beke's  paper  and  map  w^U  be  pufc 
tourbood  ul  Damastus.    Wiihoiit  going  into  that  quu^iioa,    lishtd  in  the  Joiunal  of  tl;  K.  Geogr.  Scciely  for  Hjw. 
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tleiheOrterbwli,  ii.  p.  M:* ;  CalmeL,  CommefUairt 
Littiral,  li.  bjl? ;.  It  is  a  stiting  objection  to  both 
these  exj.lanations,  thai  Succoth-benoth,  which  in 
^he  possage  in  Kiogx  occurs  in  tlie  same  coiisti-uc- 
tion  with  Nergiil  and  various  oUier  gods,  is  thus 
not  a  deity  at  all,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  an  object 
of  woi-ship.  Perhaps  therelbii;  the  suggestion  of 
_'ir  II.  liawlinson,  against  which  this  objection  does 
not  lie,  may  be  admitted  to  desen-e  some  attention. 
This  winter  thinks  that  Succoth-benoth  represents 
the  Chaldaein  goddess  Zir-banit,  the  wife  of  Me- 
rodach,  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Babylon, 
in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  and  who  is  called 
the  "  queen  "  of  tlie  place.  Suoooth  he  supposes  to 
be  either  *'  a  Hamitic  teim  equivalent  to  Zir,'  or  pos- 
sibly a  Shemitic  misti-anslation  of  the  term — Zirat, 
"  supreme,"  being  ct>nfuunded  with  Zarat,  "  tents." 
(See  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  in  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  630.)  [G.  R.] 

SUCUA'TniTES(Q»n3VB':   2»<cafl««r,u:  in 

tabeniacuiis  commorantes).  One  of  the  femiJies  of 
scribes  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  bb). 

SUD  ("Zuvi:  Sodi).  A  river  in  the  immediate 
neighbou:-hood  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Jewish  exiles  lived  (Bar.  i.  4).  No  such  river  is 
known  to  geographers :  but  if  we  assume  that  the 
first  fiart  of  the  book  of  I^ruch  was  written  in  He- 
brew, the  original  text  may  have  been  Sur,  the  final  T 
having  been  changed  into  1.  In  this  case  the  name 
would  lepiesent,  not  the  town  of  Soi-a,  as  suggested 
by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  i.  8),  but  the  river  Euphrates 
itself,  which  is  always  named  by  Arab  geogi-aphers 
"  the  river  of  Sura,"  a  corruption  probably  of  the 
"  Sippara  "  of  the  inscriptions  (  Kawlinson's  Herod. 
i.  611,  note*).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SUD  {XovSi;  Alex,  ^vtrd:  Su)  =  Six,  or 
SiAiiA.  {I  Esd.  V.  29;  comp.  Neh.  vii.  47;  Ezr. 
ii.  44). 

SU'DIAS  {lovSias :  Serebias  et  Ediaa)  = 
HoDAViAH  3  and  Hodevah  (1  Ksd.  v.  26 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  iii.  40;  Neh.  vii.  43). 

SUK'KIIMS  (D^Sp  :  tpuyXo^inai :   Troglo- 

dttac),  a  nation  mentioned  (2  Chr.  xii.  3)  with  the 
Lubim  azd  Cushim  as  supplying  ])art  of  the  army 
which  came  with  .'-^hishak  out  of  Egypt  when  he  in- 
vadeii  Judah.  Gesenius  {Lex.  s.  v.)  suggests  that 
their  name  signifies  "  dwellers  in  tents,"  in  which 
case  it  might  perhaps  be  better  to  suppose  them  to 
have  b«?en  an  Arab  tribe  like  the  Scenitae,  than 
Ethiopians.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  2^rah  was 
apparently  allied  with  the  Arabs  ?outh  of  Palestine 

tZiCKAH],  whom  we  knowShishak  to  have  subdued 
Siiishak],  our  conjecture  does  not  seem  to  be  im- 
pi'obable.  The  Sukkiims  may  con-espr>nd  to  some 
one  of  the  shepherd  or  wandering  i-aces  mentioned 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  but  we  have  not 
(bund  any  namj  in  hieroglyphics  resembling  their 
at^me  in  the  Hi'ole,  and  this  somewhat  favours  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  Shemitic  .appellation,    [ii.  S.  P.] 

SUN  (CT;^).     In  tie  history  of  the  ci-eation 

the  sun  is  discribp<l  as  the  *'  greater  light"  in  cod- 
tra<listlnctirn  to  the  moon  or  "  lesser  light,"  in 
injunction  with  which  it  was  n>  lerre  "  for  signs, 
and  fur  seasons,  and  fur  days,  and  for  years,"  while 
its  special  othce  was  "  to  rule  the  day  "  (Gen.  i. 
li-ltj).  The  "signs"  referred  to  were  probably 
aitch  ektraoixlinni-y  phenomena  as  eclipses,  which 
wen  re^'irded  as  conveying  prtinotiitious  of '.vming 
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events  ( Jer.  x.  !i ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  with  Luke  sxi.  25), 
The  joint  influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  nioon  la 
deciding  the  "  seisous,"  both  for  agricultuial  oj-eiTi" 
tions  and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  |-egulating 
the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "  yeais,"  correctly 
describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subsequently  tc 
the  Mosiiic  period — the  moon  being  the  meaSHre* 
((COT  iioxh")  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  subdivi- 
sions of  months  and  weeks,  while  the  sun  was  the 
ultimate  regulator  of  the  length  of  the  year  by 
means  of  the  recurrence  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at 
a  fixed  ^ricultural  season,  viz.  when  the  com  be- 
came ripe.  The  sun  "  ruled  the  day  "  alone,  sharing 
the  dominion  of  the  skies  with  the  moon,  the  bril- 
liancy and  utility  of  which  for  journeys  and  other 
purposes  enhances  its  value  in  Eastern  countriea. 
It  "  ruled  the  day,"  not  only  in  reference  to 
its  powerful  influences,  but  also  as  deciding  the 
length  of  the  day  and  supplying  the  means  of 
calculating  its  progi-ess.  Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are 
the  only  defined  points  of  time  in  the  absence  of 
artificial  contrivances  for  telling  the  hour  of  the 
day:  and  as  these  points  are  less  variable  in  the 
latitude  of  Palestine  than  in  our  country,  they 
served  the  puipose  of  marking  the  commence- 
ment and  conclusion  of  the  working  day.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  the  Jews  lecognized  three 
periods,  viz.  when  the  sun  became  hot,  about 
9  A.M.  (1  Sam.  xi.  9 ;  Neh.  vii.  3) ;  the  double  light 
or  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16;  2  Sam.  iv.  5),  and  "the 
cool  of  the  day  "  shortly  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8). 
The  sun  also  served  to  fix  the  quaiters  of  the  he- 
misphere, east,  west,  north,  and  south,  which  were 
represented  respectively  by  the  rising  sun,  the 
setting  sun  (Is.  xlv.  6 ;  Ps.  1.  1),  the  dark  quarter 
((ien.  xiii.  14;  Joel  ii.  20),  and  the  brilliant  quarter 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  23  ;  Job  x.xxvii.  17  ;  Ez.  xl.  24) ;  or 
otherwise  by  their  position  relative  to  a  person 
facing  the  rising  sun — before,  behind,  on  the  left 
hand,  and  on  the  right  hand  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  terms  that  would  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  x.  13; 
2  K.  XX.  11;  Ps.  xix.  6 ;  Eccl.  i.  5 ;  Hab.  iii.  1 1 ). 
The  ordinary  name  for  the  sun,  sheinesh,  is  suj>- 
posed  to  refer  to  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  rays, 
producing  stupor  or  astonishment  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholder;  the  poetical  names,  cAarnmdA*  (Job 
XXX.  28;  Cant.  vi.  10;  Is.  xxx.  26),  and  cheres^ 
(Judg.  xiv.  18  ;  Job  ix.  7)  have  reference  to  its 
heat,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  duly  com- 
memorated (Deut.  xxxiii.  14;  Ps.  xix.  6),  as  well 
as  its  baneful  influence  when  in  excess  (Ps.  csxi.  6  ; 
Is.  xlix.  10;  Jon.  iv.  8  ;  Ecclus.  xliii.  3,  4).  The 
vigour  with  which  the  sun  traTersea  the  heavens  it 
compared  to  that  of  a  "bridegroom  coming  out  of 
his  chamber,"  and  of  a  "  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his 
course"  (Ps.  xix.  5).  The  speed  with  which  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  dart  across  the  sky,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  term  "  wings  "  applied  to  them  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  9 ;  Mai.  iv.  2). 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was 
widely  difHised  throughout  the  countries  adjacent 
to  Palestine.  The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid 
direct  worship  to  it  without  the  intervwition  of  any 
statue  or  symbol  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27  ;  Stnib.  xvi.  p. 
784),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship  was  pio* 
bably   £uniliar   to  the  anoeators  of  the  Jews   ia 
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Chaldnr.i  and  Mefopobunia.  In  Egypt  the  ran  wan 
worehipped  under  the  title  of  Hd  or  lia,  and  not  as 
was  supposed  by  ancient  writers  under  the  form  of 
Osiiis  (L)iod.  Sic.  i.  11 ;  see  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg. 
ir.  289) :  the  name  came  conspicuously  forward  as 
the  title  of  the  kings,  Pharaoh,  or  rather  Phra, 
meaning  "the  sun"  (Wilkinson,  iv.  287).  The 
Hebrews  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity 
in  Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief 
■eat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the 
name  itself  (On  =  the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh, "  house 
of  the  sun,"  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  con- 
nexion between  Joseph  and  Poti-pheitih  ("  he  who 
belongs  to  Ha"),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45) 
After  their  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  same 
in  contiict  with  various  forms  of  idolati-y,  which 
originated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the 
Baal  of  the  Phoenicians  (Movere,  I'hdn.  i.  180), 
tiie  Molech  or  Milcom  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
iladad  of  the  Syrians  {V\m.  xxxvii.  71).  These 
idols  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  intro- 
duced into  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  at  various 
periods  ( Judg.  ii.  11 ;  1  K.  xi.  5)  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them  was 
known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have  any 
notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-woi-ship  in  th=  early 
stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubtful 
tei-m  chainmaniin'  (Lev.  xxvi.  30  ;  Is.  xvii.  8,  ki'.), 
which  was  itself  significant  of  the  sun,  and  pro- 
bably described  the  stone  pillars  or  ftatues  under 
which  the  solar  Baal  (Baal-Haman  of  the  Punic  in- 
scriptions, Gesen.  Thes.  i.  489)  was  worshipped 
at  Banl-Hamon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  other  places. 
Pure  stm-worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Assyiians,  and  to  have  become  formally 
established  by  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3,  5),  in  con- 
travention of  the  prohibitions  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv. 
19,  xvii.  3;.  Whether  the  practice  was  borrowed 
fi-om  the  Sepharvites  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  31), 
wh.ose  gods  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  male  and  female  sun,  and 
whose  ori^nal  residence  (the  Heliopolis  of  Berosus) 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  woi-ship  of  the  sun  in  Ba- 
bylonia (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  611),  or  whether 
the  kings  of  Judah  drew  their  model  of  worship 
more  immediately  from  the  East,  is  uncertain.  The 
dedication  of  chariots  and  hoi-ses  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11)  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Persians 
(Herod,  i.  189  ;  Curt.  iii.  3,  §11  ;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  3,  §24),  who  honoured  the  sun  under  the 
foi-m  of  Mithras  (Strab.  xv.  p.  732).  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  the  hoi-se 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  other 
countries,  as  among  the  Massagetae  (Herod,  i.  216), 
and  the  Armenians  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  §35),  both 
of  whom  used  it  as  a  sacrifice.  To  judge  from 
the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the 
Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from  several 
qumters.  The  piuctice  of  burning  incense  on  the 
house-tops  (2  K.  xxiii.  5,  12;  Jer.  xix.  13; 
Zeph.  i.  5)  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Arabians  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  784),  as  also  the  simple 
act  of  adoration  directed  towards  the  rising  sun 
(F.Z.  viii.  16  ;  comp.  Job  xxxi.  27).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  chariots  and  hoi-ses  in  the  pro- 
ceasions  on  lestivaL  days  came,  as  we  have  observed, 
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from  Perxia;  and  m>  sIbo  the  custom  of  "  fcKiitg 
the  branch  to  the  nose"  (Ez.  viii.  17;  accoHii^  to 
the  generally  received  explanation,  wi.ich  identihn 
it  with  the  Pereiiin  practice  of  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  bundle  of  twigs  called  Bersam  while  wor- 
shipping the  sun  (Strab.  xv.  p.  733  ;  Hyde,  Rel. 
J 'era.  p.  345).  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful, 
the  expression  being  otherwise  undeistood  of  "  put^ 
ting  the  knife  to  the  nose,"  i.  e.  producing  self, 
mutilation  (Hitzig,  On  Ezek.).  An  objection  liei 
against  the  former  view  from  tlie  fact  that  th» 
Persians  are  not  said  to  have  held  the  branch  to  tht 
nose.  The  importance  attached  to  the  worship  of 
the  sun  by  tho  Jewish  kings,  may  be  inferi-ed  from 
the  fact  that  the  horses  were  stalled  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  (the  term  partar*  meaning 
not  "  suburb  "  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  either  a  poitico 
or  an  outbuilding  of  the  temple).  They  were  re- 
moved thence  by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 

In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  the 
sun  is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7), 
of  the  cheering  pi-esence  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11), 
of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  (John  i.  9 ;  Mai.  iv. 
2),  and  of  the  glorv  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings 
(Rev.  i.  16,x.  l.xii.  1).  [W.  L.  B.J 

SUE  (lovp  :  Vulg.  omits).  One  of  the  places 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  w^hich  ai«  named  as 
having  been  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  Holofemes 
with  the  Assyrian  anny  (Jud.  ii.  28).  It  cannot 
be  Tyre,  the  modem  Sur,  since  that  is  mentioned 
immediately  before.  Some  have  suggested  Dor, 
othei-s  a  place  named  Sora,  mentioned  by  Steph. 
Byz.  as  in  Phoenicia,  which  they  would  identify 
with  Aihlit ;  others,  again,  iSuro/md.  But  none  of 
these  are  siitisfiictory. 

SURETISHIP.  (1.)  The  A.  V.  rendering  for 
tdki'tm,*  lit.  in  marg.  "  those  that  strike  (hands)." 
(2.)  The  phrase ••  tisumeth  yad,  "  depositing  in  the 
hand,"  i.  e.  giving  in  pledge,  may  be  underetood 
to  apply  to  the  act  of  pledging,  or  vii-tual  though 
not  personal  suretiship  (Lev.  vi.  2,  in  Hebr.  v.  21). 
In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce  the  law  laid  down 
no  rules  m  the  subject  of  suretiship,  but  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  commercial 
dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that  suretiship 
in  the  commercial  sense  was  common  (Prov.  vi. 
1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  13). 
But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one  man  be- 
coming a  surety  for  a  sei-vice  to  be  discharged 
by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  xliv.  32), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  form  of  under- 
taking existed,  viz.  the  giving  the  hand  to  (striking 
hands  with),  not,  as  Michaelis  represents,  the  per- 
son who  was  to  discharge  the  sei"vice — in  the 
commercial  sense  the  debtor — but  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  due,  the  creditor  (Job  xrii.  3 ; 
Prov.  vi.  1 ;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §151,  ii. 
322,  ed.  Smith).  The  surety  of  course  became 
liable  for  his  client's  debts  in  case  of  his  failure,  in 
lat«r  Jewish  times  the  system  had  become  c&mmon. 
and  caused  much  distress  in  many  instances,  yet 
the  duty  of  suretiship  in  certain  ca.<!es  is  recognised 
as  valid' (Ecclus.  viii.  13,xxix.  14,  15,  16,  18, 19). 
[Loan.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

SUSA   iSusan).    Esth.  xi.  3.  xvi.  18.     fSHO 
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BL'SANcmTKS 
SUUANCH'ITES  (KOiL^IC :  2.  rwaxcuor. 
Sus-ntfrKitei)  is  found  once  only— in  Ezr.  iv.  9, 
wliei-e  it  occure  among  the  list  o(°  the  nations  whom 
the  Assyriiini  had  settled  in  Samaria,  and  whose 
descendants  still  occiip !ed  the  country  in  the  reipi 
of  the  I'seudo-Smerdis.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
iiut  it  designates  either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
Susa  (Jw'^C),  or  those  of  the  country — Susis   or 

Susiaua — whereof  Suaa  was  the  capital.  Perhaps 
as  the  Elamites  are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage, 
and  as  Daniel  ^viii.  2:  seems  to  call  the  country 
Klim)  and  the  city  Shushan  or  Susa;,  the  former  ex- 
planation is  prelerable.  (See  Shushan.)     [G.  K.] 

SUSAX'NA  (Soxrebro,  2ov<riyya,  i.  e. 
nSE'lE',  "a  lily")-  1-  The  heroine  of  the  story 
of  the  Juilgment  of  Daniel.  [Daxiel,  Apocry- 
phal AoniTiONS  TO.]  The  name  occui-s  in  Diod. 
Sic.  as  that  of  the  daughter  of  Ninus  (ii.  6),  and 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  M,  35)  is  of  the  same 
origin  and  meaning  (Ges.  Thea.  ».  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  the 
Lord  (Luke  nii.  3).  [B.  K.  W.] 

SU'SI  ('WD:  iou<rl:  Su$i).  The  fiither  of 
Gaddi  the  Manasjite  spy  (Num.  xiii.  11). 

SWALLOW,  'fi'n,  dirdr,  and  "Viay,  Agio; 
both  thus  transLited  in  A.  V.  ^n^  occurs  twice, 
Ps.  lixxiv.  3,  and  Prov.  xin.  2 :  transl.  by  LXX. 
rpoTfiav  and  (Trpovdis ;  Vulg.  turtur  and  passer. 
"Mjy  also  twice.  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7, 
both  times  in  conjunction  with  D'D  or  D-1D,  and 
rendered  by  LXX.  irtpiffTtpi  and  <rrpov0'tov,  Vulg. 
"  columba  "  and  "  ciconia."  In  each  passjige  D'D 
is  i-endei-ed,  probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  x*'^'5<i»' 
'swallow),  A.  V.  crane  [Crane],  which  is  more 
I>ix>t>ably  the  true  signitication  of  T^JJ?.     D'D  is, 

perhaps,  connected  with  Arab.  t^-Y'irif  t  {'maissi), 
applied  to  many  warbling  binls. 

The  rendering  of  A.  V.  for  "rtT'I  seems  leas  open 
to  question,  and  the  original  (quasi  "fflri,  "  free- 
dom ")  may  include  the  swallow  with  otlier  swiftly 
flying  or  free  birds.  The  old  commenta^i-s,  except 
bochart,  who  reudej°s  it  "  columba  fera,"  apply 
it  to  the  swailov/  from  the  love  of  freedom  in 
this  bird  and  the  impossibility  of  retaining  it  in 
captivity. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  rendering,  the  characters 
ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the  names 
occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow,  viz. 
\\s  swiftiios  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Temple,  its  m<>ui-nful,  garrulous  note,  and  its 
r(?gular  migration,  shared  in<leed  in  common  with 
several  others.  But  the  turtle-dove,  for  which  the 
L.X.X.  have  taken  "Wyt,  was  p-arcely  likely  to  be  a 

familiar  resident  in  the  Temple  enclosure.  On 
Is.  xxxviii.  14,  "  Like  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter," 
we  may  obse:  ve  th.it  the  garrulity  of  the  swallow 
was  proverbiiil  among  the  ancients  (see  Nonn. 
Dionys.  ii.  \X\.  and  Ai-istoph.  Batr.  93).  H«nce 
its  cnithpt  KwTiXis,  "  the  twitterer,"  Ka»riA<(8ai 
Ii  Tdi  x*^''<*»'".  Athen.  fi22.  S«  Anacr.  lOt, 
Mid  6pBfMy6T),  lies.  Op.  566 ;  and  Virg.  Qeorg, 
tr.  30»>. 

Although  Aria'otle  in  hi5  *  Natural  History,'  and 
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Pliny  following  him,  have  gi^en  currency  It  fm 
faMe  that  niany  swallows  bury  themselves  dui  .np 
winter,  yet  the  regularity  of  their  migiation  alludet* 
to  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  iamiliarly  recojr 
nised  by  the  ancients.     See  Anacrtnn  {Od.  xxiiii., 

The  ditty  quoted  by  Athen.  (360)  from  I'heoguia 
is  well  known — 

li\9  liXAt  \tktitv,  koAm  Lfiojt  •yovo'a, 
coAotif  (fiavTovs,  evt  yairripa.  Acvicd,  «irl   tmrm 
fi«A<ufa. 

So  Ovid  {Fust.  ii.  853),  "  Praenuntia  reris 
hinindo." 

M;uiy  species  of  swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All 
those  tamiliar  to  us  in  Britain  ai-e  found.  Th« 
swallow  [Hirundo  nistica,  L.,  var.  Cahirica, 
Lichst.),  martin  (Chelidon  lirbiea,  L.),  sand 
martin  (Cotyle  r^aaria,  L.),  abound.  Besides  these 
the  eoitem  swallow  (Hir.  rufuia,  Tem.),  which 
nestles  generally  in  fissui-es  in  rocks,  and  the  crag 
martin  'Cotyle  nipestris,  L.),  which  is  contined  to 
mountain  gorges  and  desert  districts,  are  also  com- 
mon. See  Ibis,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  The 
crag  martin  is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  which 
does  not  migrate  from  Palestine  m  winter.  Of 
the  genus  Cypselus  (swift),  our  swift  {Cypselns 
apus,  L.)  is  common,  and  the  splendid  alpine  swift 
(Cyps.  tnelba,  L.)  may  be  seen  in  all  suitable  lo<a- 
lities.  A  third  species,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine,  has  recently 
Ijeen  described  under  the  name  of  Cypselus  Oali' 
Icensis. 

Whatever  be  the  true  appellation  for  the  swallow 
tribe  in  Hebrew,  it  would  perhaps  include  the 
bee-eaters,  so  similar  to  many  of  the  swallow?, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  cursory  obsei-ver,  in  flight, 
note,  and  habits.  Of  this  beautiful  genus  three 
species  occur  in  Palestine,  Merops  apiaster,  L., 
Merops  Persicus,  L.,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  only,  the  eastern  sub- tropical  foim  Merops 
viridis,  L.  [H.  B.  T.j 

SWAN  (nOB'an,  Unshemeth).  Thus  rendered 
by  A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18,  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  bii-ds;  L.XX.  iro(xt>v- 
pluy,  I/3ji  ;  Vulg.  porphyria,  ibis.  Bochart  {Hie^. 
ii.  290)  explains  it  tioctua  (owl),  and  derives  the 
name   from   DDtT,  "  to  astonish,"  because  othei 

-  T 

birds  are  startled  at  the  apparition  of  the  owl. 
Gesenius  suggests  the  peliccm,  from  DC'}.  "  to 
breathe,  to  puff,"  with  reference  to  the  inflation  of 
its  pouch.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  bird  in- 
tended by  Moses,  these  conjectures  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  siitisfactory,  the  owl  and  pelican  being 
both  distinctly  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue. 
Nor  is  the  .\.  V.  translation  likely  to  be  correct. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  swan  was  known  tc 
Moses  or  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  that  it  was 
sxifRdfntij  familiar  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  this 
list.  Hasaelquist  indeed  mentions  his  having  seeo 
a  swan  on  the  coast  of  Damietta;  but  though  a 
regular  winter  viaitant  to  Greece,  only  accidental 
stragglers  wander  so  far  south  as  the  Nile,  and  it 
has  not  been  observed  by  recent  naturalists  either 
in  Palestine  or  Egypt.  Nor,  if  it  had  been  known  t« 
the  Isi-aelites,  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  awnn 
should  have  been  clawed  among  the  uncleau  bira;> 
The  renderings  of  the  LX.X.,  "  porphyria "  and 
"  ibis,"  aiv  either  of  them  moi«  probable.  Neither 
of  these  birds  occur  elsewhere  in  the  csitsii/gtte, 
UAh  would  be  fiuniliar  to  resideuta  in  KgypL,  Mid 
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the  original  soems  to  point  to  bowp  wutf-lowi.  \ 
The  SainaritAU  Version  also  agi-ees  witK  the  LXX. 
nop<l>vplw,  porphyrio  nntiquontm,  Bp.,  tht  pui-ple 
water-hen,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Hist.  An. 
riii.  8),  Aristophiines  (Av.  707),  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist. 
X,  63),  and  more  fully  described  by  Athenaeus 
(Deipn.  ix.  388).  It  is  allied  to  our  corn-crake 
and  wafer-iien.  luid  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  family  Jiallidae,  being  lai-ger  than  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  with  a  rich  dark-blue  plumage,  and 
brilliant  refl  beak  and  legs.  From  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  toes  it  is  enabled,  lightly  treading  on 
the  fiat  leaves  of  water-plants,  to  support  itself 
without  immei-sion,  and  app.iiently  to  run  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  frequents  marshes  and 
the  sedge  by  the  banks  of  rivci-s  in  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Meditenanean,  and  is  abundant  in 
Lower  Kg\'pt.  Athenaeus  has  correctly  noted  its 
singular  habit  of  gra.sping  its  food  with  its  very 
long  toes,  and  thus  conveying  it  to  its  mouth.  It 
■s  distingiiished  from  all  the  other  species  of 
Rallidae  by  its  short  powerful  mandibles,  with 
which  it  crushes  its  prey,  consisting  often  of 
reptiles  and  young  bii-ds.  It  will  frequently  seize 
a  young  duck  with  its  long  feet,  and  at  once  crunch 
Jie  head  of  its  victim  with  its  beak.  It  is  an 
onmivorous  feeder,  and  from  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  its  food,  might  reasonably  find  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  uuclean  birds.  Its  flesh  is  rank, 
coarse,  and  very  dark-coloured.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SWEARING.    [Oath.] 

SWEAT,  BLOODY.  One  of  the  physical 
phenomena  attending  our  Lord's  agony  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  44) : 
"  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  (lit.  clots, 
6p6ii$oi)  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground." 
The  genuineness  of  this  vei'se  and  of  the  preceding 
has  been  doubted,  but  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged. They  are  omitted  in  A  and  B,  but  are 
found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (K),  Codex  Bezae, 
and  others,  and  in  the  Peshito,  Philoxenian,  and 
Curetonian  Syiiac  (see  Ti-egelles.  Greek  New  Test. ; 
Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  Grit,  of  the  N.  T.  p.  434), 
and  Tregelles  points  to  the  notation  of  the  section 
and  canon  in  ver.  42  as  a  trace  of  the  existence  of 
the  verse  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

Of  this  malady,  known  in  medical  science  by  the 
term  diapedesis,  there  have  been  examples  recorded 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Aristotle  was 
aware  of  it  {De  Part.  Anim.  in.  5).  The  cause 
assigned  is  generally  violent  mental  emotion. 
"  Kannegiesser,"  quoted  by  Dr.  Stroud  (Phys.  Carise 
of  the  Death  of  Christ,  p.  86),  "  remarks,  '  Violent 
mental  excitement,  whether  occasioned  by  uncon- 
'.joUable  anger  or  vehement  joy,  and  in  like  manner 
.sudden  teiTor  or  intense  fear,  forces. out  a  sweat, 
accompanied  with  signs  either  of  anxiety  or  hilarity.' 
At\er  ascribing  this  sweat  to  the  unequal  constric- 
tion of  some  vessels  and  dilatation  of  others,  he 
further  observes  •  '  If  the  mind  is  seized  with  a 
judden  fear  of  death,  the  sweat,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive degree  of  constriction,  often  becomes  bloody.'  " 
Dr.  Millingen  {Curiosities  of  Medical  E.rperience, 
p.  489,  2nd  ed.)  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon :  "  It  is  probable  that  this  strange 
disorder  arises  from  a  violent  commotion  of  the 
aei-vous  system,  turning  the  streams  of  blood  out 
of  their  natui-al  course,  and  forcing  the  red  particles 
into  the  cutaneous  excietories.  A  mere  relaxation 
of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a 
^rwajakm.     It  mar  also  ari^^e  in  cases  of  extieme 
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debility    .n  connexion  with  a  Ihinne  condition  of 
the  bloo.1." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  OQ  rccorf 
which  have  been  collected  by  Calmet  {Diss,  aur  la 
S'letfr  du  Sang),  Millingen,  Stroud,  Truseii  (Die 
Sitten,  Gehrdnche,  und  h'rankheiten  d.  alt.  Hebr., 
Breslau,  1853).  Schenkius  iObs.  Med.  lib.  iii. 
p.  4.58^  mentions  the  ca.se  of  a  nun  who  was  so 
terrified  at  tailing  into  the  hands  of  soldiei-s  th»t 
blood  oozed  from  all  the  pores  of  her  body.  The 
same  writer  says  that  in  the  plague  of  Miseno  !a 
1;')54  a  woman  who  was  seized  sweated  blood  for 
thi-ee  days.  In  1552,  Conrad  Lycosthenes  {de  Pro- 
diijiis,  p.  623,  ea.  1557)  reports,  a  woman  sick  oV 
the  plague  sweated  blood  from  the  upper  part  of 
her  body.  Maldotato  {Coram,  in  Ecam).)  gives 
an  instance,  attested  by  eyewitnesses,  of  a  mao 
at  Paris  in  full  health  and  vigour,  who,  hairing 
the  sentence  of  death,  was  covered  with  a  bloody 
sweat.  According  to  De  Thou  lib.  xi.  vol.  i. 
p.  326,  ed.  1626),  the  governor  of  Monte- 
niai-o,  being  seized  by  stratagem  and  threatened 
with  death,  was  so  moved  thereat  that  he  sweated 
blood  and  water.  Another  ca.se,  recorded  in  the 
same  historian  Oib.  Ixxxii.  vol  iv.  p.  44),  is  that 
of  a  Florentine  youth  who  -was  unjustly  con- 
demned to  death  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  death 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France  was  attended  by  the  same 
phenomenon.  Mezeray  {Hist,  de  France,  ii.  p. 
1170,  ed.  1646)  says  of  his  last  moments,  ♦'!! 
s'agitoit  et  se  remuoit  sans  cesse,  et  le  sang  luy 
jaiilissoit  par  tons  les  conduits,  niesme  par  les 
pores,  de  sorte  qu'  on  le  trouva  une  fois  qui  baignoit 
dedans."  A  sailor,  during  a  fearful  stoitn,  is  said 
to  have  fallen  with  tenor,  and  when  taken  up  his 
whole  body  w;»s  covei-ed  with  a  bloody  sweat  (Mil- 
lingen, p.  488).  In  the  Melanges  d'lfistoire  (iii. 
179),  by  Dom  Bonaventure  d'Argonne,  the  case  is 
given  of  a  woman  who  suffered  so  much  from  this 
malady  that,  after  her  death,  no  blood  was  found 
in  her  veins.  Another  case,  of  a  girl  of  18  who 
suffered  in  the  same  way,  is  reported  by  Mesaporiti,* 
a  physician  at  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Valisneri,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Padua. 
It  occurred  in  1703  {Phil.  Trans.  No.  303,  p. 
2144).  There  is  still,  however,  wanted  a  well- 
authenticated  instance  in  modern  times,  obseixed 
with  all  the  care  and  attested  by  all  the  exactness 
of  later  medical  science.  That  given  in  Caspar's 
Wochenschrift,  1848,  as  having  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Schneider,  appears  to  be  the  most  recent,  and 
resembles  the  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Th:o- 
phrastus  (London  Med.  Gaz.,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p. 
953).  For  farther  reference  fcj  anthoritie;-:,  sec 
Copeland's  Diet,  of  Medicine,  ii.  72.     [W.  A.  W.] 

SWINE  (l^tn,  chazir :  Cy,  Scios,  «rvj  ;  x"'"?"* 
in  N.  T. :  sus,  aper).  Allusion  will  be  found  in  the 
Bible  to  these  animals,  both  (1)  in  their  domestic 
and  (2)  iu  their  wild  state. 

(1.)  The  flesh  of  swine  was  forbidden  as  icxA 
by  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi.  7 ;  Deut.  xiv.  8) ; 
the  abhorrence  which  the  .lews  as  a  nation  had  of 
it  may  be  infeiTed  from  Is.  Ixv.  4,  where  some  of 
the  idolatrous  people  are  represented  as  "  eating 
swine's  flesh,"  and  as  having  the  "  broth  of  abom- 
inable things  in  their  vessels;"  see  also  Ixvi.  3,  17, 
and  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19,  in  which  passage  we  icid 
that  Eleazar,   an  aged  sciibe,  when  compellel  liV 


»  So  the  name  is  giveu  in  the  PiUot.  Trans. ;  Cftlaal 
writes  it  "  M.  Saporitlus." 
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/kutiochuB  to  r«c«iTe  in  his  month  swine's  fl«»h. 
"spit  it  forth,  choosing  rather  to  die  gloriously 
Uun  to  lire  ctained  with  such  an  abomination." 
Tl.e  xise  of  swine's  flesh  was  forbidden  to  the 
Egryptian  priests,  to  whom,  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
(^Anc.  I'gtjpt.  i.  322),  "above  all  meats  it  was 
j)«rti3ularly  obnoxious "  (see  Herodotus,  ii.  47 ; 
Aelian,  de  Nat.  Anim.  x.  16;  Josephus,  Contr. 
Apion.  ii.  14),  though  it  was  occasionally  eaten  by 
the  people.  "The  Arabians  also  were  disaLowed  the 
use  of  swine's  flesh  (see  Pliny,  N.  H.  viii.  52 ; 
KoiTui,  ii.  175),  as  were  also  the  Phoenicians, 
.\ethicpians  and  other  nations  of  the  East. 

No  other  nason  for  the  command  to  abstain  from 
swine's  flesh  is  given  in  the  law  of  Moses  beyond 
the  general  one  which  forbade  any  of  the  mam- 
malia as  food  which  did  not  literally  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  definition  of  a  "  clean  animal,"  viz. 
that  it  was  to  be  a  cloven-footed  ruminant.  The 
pig,  therefore,  though  it  divides  the  hoof,  but  does 
not  chew  the  cud,  was  to  be  considered  unclean; 
and  oooaequently,  inasmuch  aft,  unlike  the  ass  and 
the  horse  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  do  use  could 
be  nwde  of  the  animal  when  alive,  the  Jews  did 
not  breed  fwine  (Lactant,  Instit.  iv.  17).  It  is, 
however,  piohable  that  dietetical  considerations  may 
have  influenced  Moses  in  his  prohibition  of  swine's 
fle>h;  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot 
countries  is  liable  to  induce  cutmeous  disoi'dei's ; 
hence  in  a  people  liable  to  leprosy  the  necessity  for 
the  observance  of  a  strict  rule.  •'  The  reason  of 
the  meat  not  being  eaten  was  its  unwholesomeness, 
on  which  account  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  and 
Moslems "  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note  in  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  ii.  47).  Ham.  Smith,  however  (Kitto's 
Cycl.  art.  '  Sicine '),  maintains  that  this  reputed 
onwholesDRieness  of  swine's  flesh  has  been  much 
exaggerated;  and  recently  a  writer  in  Colbum's 
iVtfw  Mmtkly  Magazine  (July  1,  1862,  p.  266) 
has  endorsed  this  opinion.  Other  conjectures  for  the 
reason  of  the  prohibition,  which  are  more  curious 
than  valuable,  may  be  seen  in  Bocfaart  {Hieroz. 
i.  806,  teq.').  Callistratus  (apud  Plutarch.  Sympos. 
IT.  5)  suspected  that  the  Jews  did  not  use  swine's 
flesh  for  the  Mine  reason  which,  he  says,  influ- 
enced the  Egyptians,  viz.  that  this  animal  was 
Mci-ed,  inasmuch  as  by  turning  up  the  earth  with 
its  snout  it  first  taught  men  the  art  of  ploughing 
'see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  806,  and  a  dissertation  by 
CaMcl,  entitled  De  Judaeorum  odio  et  abstinentia 
a  porcinn  ejuaqiie  cauais,  Magdeb. ;  also  Michaelia, 
Comment,  on  the  Laws  of  Motet,  art.  203,  iii. 
230,  Smith's  tranal.).  Although  the  Jewa  did  not 
breed  swine,  during  the  greater  period  of  their 
existence  aa  a  nation,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  heathen  nations  of  Palestine  uaed  the  flesh 
as  t'ood. 

At  the  time  of  our  I^rd'a  ministry  it  would 
apfi^ar  that  the  Jewa  oocamooally  vioUted  the  law 
of  .Moeea  with  recpect  to  fwine'f  flesh.  Whether 
"the  herd  of  swine"  into  which  the  de%-il»  were 
allowed  to  enter  (Matt.  viii.  32;  Mark  v.  13) 
were  the  property  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  inha- 
bitants of  Gadars  does  not  appear  from  the  sacred 
narrative;  but  that  the  practice  of  keeping  swine 
did  exiMt  amongst  some  of  the  Jews  seems  clear 
finom  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Hyrcanus,  "  tie 
Mii  porcum  alere  liceret"  (Grotiua,  Atmot.  ad 
Matt.  I.  c).  Allusion  is  made  in  2  Pet.  ii.  22 
to  the  fondness  which  swine  hare  for  **  wallowing  in 
the  mire ;"  this,  it  appears,  was  a  proverbial  expre»- 
ihio,  w!lh  which   may  bo  oompiued  the  "  aauca 
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luto  sus"  of  Hoi-ace  (Ap.  t.  2,  26 1.  Solomon 'i 
comparison  of  a  "  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout  " 
to  a  "  fiur  woman  without  diecretioa"  (Prov.  xi. 
22),  and  the  expiession  of  our  Lord,  "neither  cast 
ye  your  pearls  before  swine,"  are  so  obviously 
intelligible  as  to  render  any  remarks  unnecessaiy. 
The  tran.saction  of  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of 
swine  already  alluded  to,  like  the  cursing  of  the 
barren  flg-tree,  has  been  the  subject  of  most  unfair 
cavil :  it  is  well  answered  by  Ti-ench  {Miracles, 
p.  173),  who  observes  that  "a  man  is  of  more 
value  than  miuiy  swine;"  besides  which  it  must 
be  renjerobered  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose 
that  our  Lord  sent  the  devils  into  the  swine.  He 
merely  peimitted  them  to  go,  as  Aquinas  says, 
"quod  autem  porci  in  mare  praedpitati  sunt  oon 
fuit  operatio  divini  mii-aculi,  sed  operatio  daemo- 
num  e  permissione  divin& ;"  and  if  these  Gadarene 
villagers  were  Jews  and  owned  the  swine,  they 
were  rightly  punished  by  the  loss  of  that  whiih 
they  ought  not  to  have  hid  at  all. 


(2.)  The  wild  boar  of  the  wood  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13) 
is  the  common  Sus  scrofa  which  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  woody  parts  of  Palestine,  especially 
in  Mount  Tabor.  The  allusion  in  the  psialm  to 
the  injury  the  wild  boar  does  to  the  vineyaitls  is 
well  borne  out  by  fact.  "  It  is  astonishing  what 
havoc  a  wild  boar  is  capable  of  effecting  during  a 
single  night;  what  with  eating  and  trampling  under 
foot,  he  will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  grapes  " 
(Hartley's  Researches  m  Greece,  p.  234).  [W.  H.] 

8W0BD.    [Arms.] 

8YCAMINE-TREE  (avKd^fot :  monta)  is 
mentioned  once  only,  viz.,  in  I.uke  xvii.  6,  **  If 
y3  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might 
say  to  this  sycamine-ti^e.  Be  thou  plucked  up." 
iic.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  wKi- 
fuvos  is  distinct  from  the  ovKOfuifudei  of  the  same 
Evangelist  (xix.  4)  [Sycamore],  althoug'i  we  leam 
from  Dioscorides  (i.  180)  mat  this  name  was  some- 
times given  to  the  irvK6fiopos.  The  sycamiiie  is 
the  mulberry-tree  {Morus),  as  is  evident  from 
DioMsrides,  Theophrastus  {H.  P.  i.  6,  §1 ;  10, 
§10;  13,  §4,  &c.),  and  various  other  Greek  writers; 
«ee  Celsius  ffierob.  i.  288.  A  form  of  the  same 
word,  «i>icaftn*7<(>  >•  still  one  of  the  names  for  the 
mulberry-tite  in  Greece  (see  Heldreich's  N%4*- 
pficmxen  Grieokenlands,  Atben.  iS62,  p.  19 
"  Moms  alba  L.  und  M.  nigra  L.  ^  Moyjti, 
Novfyrtd,  und  Vlovprii,  auch  'XvKOfiiftrpd — pela(i>, 
roun6r— Ai.").     Both  black  and  white  mulbernr- 
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ti-ees  are  common  in  Syria  and  PalestiDc,  auJ  ;\ie 
larjjely  cultimtwl  thei-e  tor  the  sake  of  supply  ing  foo<l 
to  the  catei-pillniv  of  the  silk-woiin,  which  are  bred 
in  great  numbers.  The  mulberry-tree  is  too  well 
kpowt  to  randu*  furtlier  remarks  ueoessary.  [W.  H.J 


"W 


^ 


Jtfonti  ntgra  (Mulberry). 

SYCAMORE  nOipK*,  Shi/:'mdh:  vvKifuvos, 
ffvKOfiopta  or  ffvKoixopaia,  ic  the  N.  T. :  Si/ca- 
morus,  moms,  ficetum).  The  Hebrew  Word  occurs 
in  the  0.  T.  only  in  the  plural  fonn  niaac.  and  once 
fem.,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47  ;  and  it  is  in  the  LXX.  always 
translated  by  the  Greek  word  frvKa/juvos.  The  two 
Greek  words  occur  only  once  each  in  the  N.  T., 
ffvKdfiiyos  (Luke  xvii.  6),  and  avKouupia  (Luke 
xix.  4).  Although  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
Siicamine  is  properly,  and  in  Luke  xvii.  6,  the 
MulheiTy,  and  the  Sycamore  the  Fig-mulberry,  or 
Sycamore-fig  {Ftcus  Sycoinorus),  yet  the  latter  is 
the  tree  generally  referred  to  in  the  0.  T.,and  called 
by  the  Sept.  sycaiiUnc,  as  1  K,  x.  27 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47  ;  Am.  vii.  14.  Dioscorides  ex- 
pi-essly  says  'S,vK6nopov,  ivioi  5i  koX  tovto  ffvKd- 
fuvov  \4yovffi,  lib.  i.  cap.  180.  Compare  Gese- 
nius,  Thesaurus  Heh.  p.  1476  6 ;  Winer,  Rxch.  ii. 
65  ff. ;  Rosenmiiller,  Alter thumskwuie,  B.  iv. 
E.  281  tr. ;  Celsius,  Hieroh.  i.  310. 

The  Sycarrurre,  or  Fig-mulberry  (from  ffvKov, 
jig.  and  n6pov,  mulberry),  is  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
a  tree  of  great  importance  and  very  extensive  use.- 
It  attains  the  size  of  a  walnut-tree,  has  wide- 
spreading  branches,  and  affords  a  delightful  shade. 
Oa  this  account  it  is  fi'equently  planted  by  the 
waysides.  Its  leaves  are  heai^t-shaped,  downy  on 
the  under  side,  and  fragrant.  The  fniit  grows 
directly  from  the  trunk  itself  on  little  sprigs,  and 
m  clustei-s  like  the  grape.    To  make  it  eatable,  each 

•  Amos  H-.ys  of  himself  he  was  d2pt^'  0713  =  LXX. 
KKi^wv  {ruKofiiva :  Vulg.  vellicarui  sycamina ;  t.  e.  a 
cntter  of  the  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  it.  Krt^w 
Is  the  very  word  used  by  TbeophrastiK 

*  See  Wilkinson's  Ancifmi  Kgyptiavs,  \\.  110,  IMOA. 
1864.     V  Kor  cofllns,   Ixjxcs    tables,   doors,    and    oflier 
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truit,  three  or  four  days  befo  e  gathering,  mnst,  It 
is  said,  be  punctured  with  a  shaip  instixmcitt  oi 
the  fipger-nail.  Comp.  Theophfbstus,  D«  Caus 
Plant,  i.  17,  §9;  Hist.  PI.  ir.  2,  §1;  Pliny, 
N.  H.  xiii.  7  ;  Forsk&l,  DeKr.  Plant,  p.  182.  This 
was  the  original  employment  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
as  he  says  vii.  14.»  Hasselquist  {Tnvc.  p.  260 
Lond.  1766)  says,  "the  fruit  of  this  ti^ee  tastes 
pretty  well ;  when  quit«  ripe  it  is  soft,  wateiy, 
somewhat  sweet,  with  a  very  little  portion  of  an 
aromatic  taste."  It  appears,  howevei',  that  a 
species  of  gall  insect  (Cynipi  Syoomori)  o(\en  spoils 


Fiat*  Syceyntmu. 


much  of  the  fruit.  "  The  tree,"  Hasselquist  addc, 
"  is  wounded  or  cut  by  the  inh:ibitants  at  the  time 
it  buds,  for  without  this  precaution,  as  they  say,  it 
will  not  beai-  fruit  "  (p.  261).  In  foiTn  and  smell 
and  inward  structure  it  resembles  the  fig,  and  hence 
its  name.  The  tree  is  always  verdant,  and  beais 
fruit  several  times  in  the  year  without  being  con- 
fined to  fixed  seasons,  and  is  thus,  as  a  perrniment 
food-beai'er,  invaluable  to  the  poor.  Tiie  wood  ot 
the  tree,  though  very  jx)rous,  is  exceedingly  durable. 
It  sutlers  neither  from  moisture  nor  heat.  Tlic 
Egyptian  mummy  coffins,  which  are  made  of  it, 
aie  still  perfectly  sound  after  an  entombment  ol 
thousands  of  years.  It  was  much  used  for  doors, 
and  large  furuitui-e,such  as  sofa.s,  tables,  and  chairs.-' 

objects  which  required  large  and  thick  planks,  for  idols 
and  wooden  statues,  the  sycamore  was  principally  em- 
ployed ;  and  from  the  quantity  discovered  in  the  toml>8 
alone,  it  is  evident  that  tne  tree  w»s  -ultivated  to  a 
great  exttnt."  Don,  however,  Iwlleved  that  the  mummy- 
cases  of  the  Kgyptians  were  made  of  the  wo*i  c- 
ttw   cordia  ilyxa,  a  tree  which  funilshea  th<.'  Se)>e«>t«[ 
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Sc  gmt  wu  (lie  \-alue  of  these  tueea,  that  David 
>fvpoiiiU>J  foj  *hy.\\  in  his  kingdom  a  spe:u2i  over- 
•eer.  as  h*  dii  t<^rtheolive^  1 1  Chr.  xxvii.  28) ;  and 
t  is  mentioned  m  one  of  tb«  heaviest  of  Kgvpt's 
calamities,  tiat  her  sycamoi-es  were  destroyed  by 
h*iUtones  (Ps.  Ixrviii.  47).  That  which  is  called 
^camotv  in  X.  America,  the  Occidental  Plane  or 
Sutton-urood  tree,  has  no  i-esemblance  whatever  to 
the  sycamoi'e  of  the  Bible ;  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  maple  ( the  Acer  Pseudo-pUitanus  or 
False -plane  ,  wliich  is  much  used  by  turners  and 
millwrights.  [C.  E.  S.] 

8 Y CHAR  -Xvxdp  in  K  .\  C  D;  but  Reo.  Text 
JiX<if>  with  B:  Sichar ;  but  Codd.  Am.  and  Fuld. 
S'jchar:  Syriac,  Socar).  A  place  named  only  in 
John  iv.  5.  It  is  specified  as  "  a  city  of  Samaria 
caileii  .Sych-ar,  near  the  gixjund  which  Jacob  gpive  to 
Joseph  his  sou ;  and  there  was  the  well  of  Jacoh." 
Jerome  believed  that  the  name  was  merely  a 
copyist's  error  for  S]r(j)em;  but  the  unanimity  of 
the  MS.S.  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  supposition. 
Sychar  was  either  a  name  applied  to  the  town  of 
Siterhein,  or  it  was  nn  independent  place.  1.  The 
first  cf  these  alternatives  is  now  almost  universally 
•ooepted.  In  the  words  of  Or.  Robinson  {Bib.  Res. 
ii.  ii9u),  "  In  coiijeqaence  of  the  hatred  which 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  and 
in  allusion  to  their  idolatry,  the  town  of  Sichem 
itceived,  among  the  Jewish  common  people,  the  by- 
name Sychar."  This  theoiy  may  be  coixect,  but 
the  i;iiy  >upport  which  can  be  found  for  it  is  the 
very  imj>-i  tect  one  affoided  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah 
(xiviii.  1,  7),  in  which  the  prophet  denounces  the 
Kphraimites  as  shiccoriin — "  drunkaids;"  and  by  a 
[a->.i_'e  ill  Habakkuk  (ii.  18)  in  which  the  words 
mO'i' i  .<',.', tv,  "a  teacher  of  lies,"  are  supposed  to 
cmitim  an  allusion  to  Moreh,  the  original  name  of 
the  district  of  .">hecheni,  and  to  the  town  itself.  But 
this  is  sui'ely  arguing  in  a  circle.  And  had  such  a 
nickname  been  applied  to  Shechem  so  habitually  as 
iu  occurrence  in  St.  John  would  seem  to  imply, 
there  would  be  some  ti-ace  of  it  in  those  passages 
of  the  Talmud  which  refer  to  the  Samaritans,  and  in 
which  every  tei-m  of  opprobnam  and  ridicule  that 
cm  be  quoted  or  invented  is  heaped  on  them.  It  may 
be  affinne^l,  however,  with  certainty  that  neither  in 
T;ii<riira  nor  Talmud  is  there  any  mention  of  such  a 
tiiuit;.  Ughtfiiot  did  not  know  of  it.  The  numerous 
treatises  on  the  Sjimantans  are  silent  about  it,  and 
recent  close  seaich  has  failed  to  dis<«ver  it. 

I'l^suming  that  Jacob's  well  was  then,  where  it  is 
now  sftown,  at  the  enti-acce  of  the  valley  of  Nabliis, 

iiecbem  would  lie  too  distant  to  answer  to  the 
words  of  St  John,  since  it  must  have  been  more 
than  a  mile  off. 

"  A  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to  the 
i'l*  of  gioiind  which   J.icob  gave  to  Joseph  " — 

iiely  these  are  hardly  the  Urms  in  which  such  a 
:■  w-e  as  Shechem  would  be  described;  for  though 
•  was  then  porliaps  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes, 
yet  the  tenacity  of  |)lacc8  in  Syria  to  name  and  fiune 
is  almost  proverbial. 
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.'lama,  llirre  oui  be  no  doabt,  bowever,  that  the 
>nod  of  the  AScta  Si/comarut  wu  rzteiMively  oaed  la 
ndetit  iny*.  'Vhe  dry  cllniate  of  Egypt  might  liare 
helped  Ui  have  preserved  the  timber,  wblcb  moat  have 
been  vsluat>ic  in  •  country  where  large  timber-treca  an 
Karcp. 

•  I'be  text  of  Eosebios  reads  0=9  mlka;  bat  this  is 
XTTfcted  hy  Jerome  to  8. 

k  The  tomb  or  moonment  alluded  to  In  tb:v  two 
'MMfcni  mnet  have  oocnpicd  the  pl»«  of  the  Alualem 


There  is  not  much  force  in  the  argument  that 
St.  Stephen  iLses  the  name  Sychem  in  speaking  \A 
Sbechen^  for  he  is  i-ecapitulnting  the  ancient  history, 
and  the  names  cf  the  Old  Testament  naiTatire  (in 
the  LXX.  Ibrm)  would  come  most  naturally  to  his 
mouth.  But  the  earliest  Christian  U-adition,  in  the 
pei-sons  of  Eusebius  and  the  Bouideaux  Pilgrim — 
both  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century — discrimi- 
nates Shecliem  from  Sychar.  Eusebius  ( Onomast. 
^uxdp  and  Aov(d)  says  that  Sychar  was  in  front  of 
the  city  of  Neapolis ;  and,  again,  that  it  lay  by  the 
side  of  Luza,  which  was  •three  miles  from  Neapolis. 
Sychem,  on  the  other  hand,  he  places  in  the  suburbs 
of  Neapolis  by  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  The  Bout- 
deaux  Pilgrim  dttcribes  Sechim  as  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  as  containing  Joseph's  monument* 
and  plot  of  ground  (villa).  And  he  then  pioce'Kis 
to  say  that  a  thousand  paces  thence  was  the  place 
called  Sechar. 

And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
predilection  of  Orientals  for  the  water  of  cei-tain 
springs  or  wells  (Porter,  Handbook,  342),  it  does 
appeal*  remarkable,  when  the  very  large  number  of 
sources  in  Nablus  itself  is  remembered,  that  a  woman 
should  have  left  them  and  come  out  a  distance  ot 
moi-e  than  a  mile.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need 
not  suppose  that  it  was  her  habit  to  do  so ;  it  may 
have  been  a  casual  visit. 

2.  In  favour  of  Sychar  having  been  an  independ- 
ent place  is  the  £act  that  a  village  named  'Askar 

{jJtMtS)  still  exists'  at  the  south-east  foot  of 
Ebal,  about  north-cast  of  the  Well  of  Jacob,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  it.  Whether  this  is  the  vil- 
lage alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  and  the 
Bouideaux  Pilgrim,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  which  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  discover  is  in  Quai-esmius  {Elucidatio,  ii.  808  6). 
It  is  uncertain  if  he  is  speaking  of  himself  or 
quoting  Brocaidus.  If  the  latter,  he  had  a  different 
copy  from  that  which  is  '  published.  It  is  an  im- 
portant point,  because  there  is  a  ditference  of  more 
than  four  centuries  between  the  two,  Brocardu) 
having  written  about  1280,  an<l  Quai-esmius  about 
1 680.  The  statement  is,  that  "  on  the  left  of  the 
well,"  t.  e.  on  the  north,  as  Gerizim  has  just  been 
spoken  of  as  on  the  right,  "  is  a  large  city  {oppidiim 
rnatftium),  but  deaerte<.l  and  in  ruins,  which  is  bf> 

lieved  to  hiive  been  the  ancient  Sichem The 

n.ttives  told  me  that  they  called  the  place  Istar." 

A  village  like  'Atkar  •  answers  much  more  ap- 
propriately to  the  casual  description  of  St.  John 
than  so  lai'ge  and  so  venerable  a  place  as  Shechem. 

On  the  other  hand  tlieie  is  an  etymological  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  this  identification.  'Askar  begins 
with  the  letter  'Ain,  which  Sychar  does  not  appear 
to  have  contained  ;  a  letter  too  stubborn  and  enduring 
to  be  easily  either  dropped  or  assumed  in  a  name. 

In  fevour  of  the  theoiy  that  Sychar  was  a  "  nick- 
name" of  Shecbesa,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
St.  John  appean  always  to  tise  the  ezprcasioo  Ktyi- 
fi*rot,  "  called,"  to  denote  a  toubriquet  or  title 

tomb  of  nui/,  n*w  liiown  at  the  toot  of  Qcrlstm,  itot 
fv  from  the  eaat  gate  of  AoMm. 

•  I)r.  lUaen,  in  XtUiekrift  der  D.  M.  O.  siv.  634.  Van 
de  Vclde  (.9.  <t  />.  it.  333)  pru|«uM«  'Aikar  m  the  iMttv* 
place  of  Judas  iscariot. 

d  I^rtaaps  this  is  one  of  the  variatlcnt  vpoken  of  by 
BoMnson  (U.  S3S). 

•  The  Identity  of  Askar  with  Sychar  Is  supported  h, 
Dr.TbooMoa  (£«m1  omI  Hook,  cb.  xxxi.\  and  by  Mr.  \XU 
iliuns  In  the  OieL  ^  Uaogr.  (Ii.  412  6). 
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home  by  pl&ce  or  pei'son  in  addition  to  the  namr, 
Of  to  attach  it  to  a  place  remote  and  little  known. 
Instances  of  the  fonner  pi-actice  are  xi.  16,  xi.  24, 
xix.  13,  17;  of  tho  latter,  xi.  54. 

These  considerations  have  been  stated  not  so  much 
with  the  hope  of  leading  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
identity  of  Sychar,  which  seems  hopeless,  as  with 
the  desire  to  shew  that  the  oi-diuary  explanation  is 
Dot  nearly  so  obvious  as  it  is  usually  assumed 
to  be.  TQ  1 

SY'CHEM  (Xvxifi.  Sichem;  Cod.  Amiat.  5:v- 
chem).  The  Greek  foiin  of  the  word  Shechem,  the 
name  of  the  well  known  city  of  Central  Palestine. 
It  occui-s  in  Acts  vii.  16  only.  The  main  interest 
of  the  passage  rests  on  its  containing  two  of  those 
numerous  and  singular  vaiiations  from  the  early 
history,  as  told  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  which  the 
speech  of  St,  Stephen  •  abounds.  [Stephen.]  This 
single  vei-se  exhibits  an  addition  to,  and  a  discrepancy 
from,  the  earliei  nccount.  (1)  The  patiiarchs  are 
said  in  it  to  have  been  buiied  at  Sychem,  whereas 
in  tho  0.  T.  this  is  related  of  the  bones  of  Joseph 
alone  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  (2)  The  sepulchre  at 
Sychem  is  said  to  have  been  bought  from  Emmor 
by  Abiaham  ;  whereas  in  the  0.  T.  it  was  the 
cave  of  M.ichpelah  at  Kiijath-arba  which  Abraham 
bought  and  made  into  his  sepulchre,  and  Jacob 
who  bought  the  plot  of  ground  at  Shechera  from 
Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19).  In  neither  of  these  cases 
is  there  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  present 
Greek  text,  nor  has  any  expHanation  been  put  for- 
ward which  adequately  meeta  the  difficulty — if 
diffi'.iuU;  it  be.  That  no  attempt  should  have 
beeii  made  to  reconcile  the  numerous  and  obvious 
discrepancies  contained  in  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen 
by  altering  the  MSS.  is  remaikable,  and  a  cause  of 
gi-eat  thankfulness.  Thankfulness  because  v/e  are 
thus  permitted  to  possess  at  once  a  proof  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  as  thoroughly  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  was  Stephen  on  this  occasion,  and  yet 
have  remained  ignorant  oi-  forgetful  of  minute  facts, 
— and  a  broad  and  conspicuous  seal  to  the  unimport- 
ance of  such  slight  variations  in  the  different  ac- 
counts of  the  Sacred  History,  as  long  as  the  general 
tenor  of  the  whole  remains  hai-monious. 

A  bastard  variation  of  the  name  Sychem,  viz. 
iSlCHEM,  is  found,  and  its  people  are  mentioned  as — 

SY'CHEMITE,  THE  {rhy  2ux«>  =  Hevaais), 
in  Jud.  V.  16.  This  passage  is  remarkable  for 
giving  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  an  independent 
place  among  the  tribes  of  the  country  who  were 
dispossessed  at  the  conquest.  [G.] 

SYE'LUS  (5u7}A.os ;  Alex.  'HavriXos :  om.  in 
Vulg.)=jEHiEL  3  (1  Esd.  i.  8;  comp.  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  8). 

SYE  NE,  properly  Seveneh  (flJIp :  2u7?»"? : 
Syene),  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush 
or  Ethiopia.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the 
desolation  of  Egypt  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even 
unto  the  loi-der  of  Cush  "  (xxix.  10),  and  of  its 
people  being  slain  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh  "  (xxx. 
6).  Migdol  was  on  the  eastern  border  [Migdol], 
and  Seventh  is  thus  rightly  identified  with  the  town 
of  Syene,  which  was  always  the  last  town  of  Egypt 
on  the  south,  though  at  one  time  included  in  the 
nome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  SUN 
(Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschrift.  i.  155,  tab.  i..  No.  55), 


■  ITiese  are  examined  at  great  length,  and  elaborately 
Iftconclled,  In  the  New  Ttstament  of  Canon  Woidsworih, 
:8M,  pp.  6»-6». 
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pi-esei-ved  in  the  Qo\A\c  COIf ^It,   CeitOItj 

and  the  Arabic  Aswtin.  The  modeni  town  it 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site,  which  isroarkrd 
by  an  interesting  early  .■\rab  burial-gi-ound,  covered 
with  remarkable  tombstones,  having  inscriptions 
in  the  Cufic  chaincter.     Champollion  suggests  the 

derivation   C^,    cai  sative,    CVKrij    Ofeitj 

"  to  open,"  as  though  it  signified  tb"*  opening  or  key 
of  Egypt  {L'^gtjpte,  i.  161-166),  ind  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  name.  [R.  S.  P.] 

SYNAGOGUE  {twayuyit :  Si/nagoga).^ 
It  may  be  well  to  note  at  the  outlet  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  history  and  ritual  of  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews,  and  the  facts  to  which  the 
inquiries  of  the  Biblical  student  are  principally 
directed.  (1.)  They  meet  us  as  the  great  chai'ac- 
teristic  institution  of  the  later  phase  ot  Judaism. 
More  even  than  the  Temple  and  its  services,  in  the 
time  of  which  the  N.  T.  treats,  they  at  once  repre- 
sented and  determined  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  (2.)  We  cannot  separate  them  from  the 
most  intimate  connexion  with  our  Lord's  life  and 
ministi-y.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  His  youth, 
and  in  His  manhood.  Whatever  we  can  learn  of 
the  ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship 
which  He  I'ecognised  and  sanctioned  ;  which  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  statelier 
sei-vices  of  the  Temple,  it  was  destined  to  pass  away, 
is  worthy  of  our  respect  and  honour.  They  were 
the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  His  work. 
In  them  were  wrought  some  of  His  mightiest  works 
of  healing  (Mark  i.  23 ;  Matt.  xii.  9 ;  Luke  xiii. 
1 1).  In  them  were  spoken  some  of  the  most  glo- 
rioue  of  His  recorded  words  (Luke  iv.  16;  John  vi. 
59) ;  many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning,  which  are  not 
recorded  (Matt.  iv.  23,  xiii.  54  ;  John  xviii.  20, 
etc.,  etc.).  (3.)  There  are  the  questions,  leading 
us  back  to  a  remoter  past:  In  what  did  the  wor- 
ship of  the  synagogue  originate  ?  what  type  was  it 
intended  to  repioduce?  v/hat  customs,  alike  in 
nature,  if  not  in  name,  served  as  the  starting-point 
for  it?  (4.)  The  synagogue,  with  all  t^t  be- 
longed to  it,  was  connected  with  the  future  as  well 
as  with  the  past.  It  was  the  oider  with  which  the 
first  Christian  believei's  were  most  familiar,  from 
which  they  were  most  likely  to  take  the  outlines, 
or  even  the  details,  of  the  worship,  organisation, 
goveiTiraent  of  their  own  society.  Widely  diverg- 
ent as  the  two  words  and  the  things  they  representee! 
aflerwaixis  became,  the  Ecclesia  had  its  starting- 
point  in  the  Synagogue. 

Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  remains  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  more  formal  manner. 
I.  Name. — (1.)  The  Aramaic  equivalent  NDK'JS 
first  appears  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Hebrew  t]'^yi  (  =  congregation)  in 
the  Pentateuch  (Leyrer,  ut  infr.).  The  more  pre- 
cise local  designation,  HDiSn  H'S  {Beth  ha-Cen- 
ne»e<A= House  of  gathering),  belongs  to  a  yet  later 
date.  This  is,  in  itself,  tolerably  strong  evidence 
that  nothing  precisely  answering  to  the  later  syna- 
gogue was  recognised  before  the  Exile.  If  it  had 
been,  the  name  was  quite  as  likely  to  have  been 
perpetuated  as  the  thing. 

(2.)  The  word  avyccywyfi,  not  unknown  in  clas- 
sical Greek  (Thuc.  ii.  18,  Pkito,  Bepubl.  526  d), 
became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenist*.  It 
appeal's  in  the  LXX.  as  the  ti-anslation  of  not  lest 
than  twenty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  idw 
of  a  gathei-ing  is  implied  (Troniir.  Concordant,  s.  v.) 
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With  most  of  t^.eae  we  hare  nothing  to  do.  Two 
^t'them  ai«  mo.^  noticeable.  It  is  used  130  times 
tor  iV^y,  whera  the  prominent  idea  is  that  of  an 
lf>pointed  meeting  (Geeeoins,  s.  v.),  and  25  times 
for  7np,  a  meeting  oalled  together,  and  therefore 

more  commonly  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  Ik- 
KXriala.  In  one  memorable  passage  (Pror.  t.  14), 
the  two  words,  iKK\ii<ria  ana  avfoyttyfi,  destine! 
to  have  such  divergent  histories,  to  be  representa- 
tives of  such  contrasted  systems,  appear  in  close 
juxtiposition.  In  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  the 
wed,  as  in  those  of  the  0.  T.,  retains  its  general 
meaning,  and  is  not  used  specifically  for  any  i-ecog- 
nised  place  of  woi-ship.  For  this  the  received  phrase 
leems  to  be  rSros  wpoafxrxrif  (1  Mace.  iii.  46, 
3  Mace.  vii.  20).  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  local 
meanins;  is  the  dominant  one.  Sometimes  the  word 
is  applied  to  the  tribunal  which  was  connected  with 
or  sat  in  the  synas'ogue  in  the  narrower  sense  (Matt. 
X.  17,  xxiii.  34;  Mark  xiii.  9  ;  Luke  xxi.  12,  xii. 
11).  Within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  Church  it 
perhaps  kept  its  ground  as  denoting  the  piace  of 
meeting  of  the  Christian  brethren  (Jas.  ii.  2).  It 
seems  to  hare  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  pseudo- 
Judaising,  half-Gnostic  sects  of  the  Asiatic  Churches 
for  their  meetings  (Rev.  ii.  9).  It  was  not  altoge- 
ther obsolete,  as  applied  to  Christian  meetings,  in 
the  tinoe  of  Ignatius  {Ep.  ad  Trail,  c.  5,  ad  Polyc. 
c  3).  Even  in  Clement  of  Alexandiia  the  two 
words  appear  united  as  they  had  done  in  the  LXX. 
{ivl  riir  rvyaeyaty^y  iKKKr/fflas,  Strom. y\.f. 633). 
Afterwards  when  the  chasm  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  became  wider.  Christian  winters  were 
fond  of  dwelling  on  the  meanings  of  the  two  words 
which  practically  represented  them,  and  showing 
how  far  the  Synagogue  was  excelled  by  the  Ecclesia 
(Augast.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  lixx. ;  Trench,  Synonyms 
of  N.  T.  §i.).  The  cognate  word,  however,  <Twa^i.s, 
was  foriDed  or  adopted  in  its  place,  and  applied  to 
the  highest  act  of  woi-snl'^  and  communion  for 
which  Christians  met  (Suicer,  Tftes.  s.  v.). 

II.  History. — (1.)  Jewish  writers  have  claimed 
for  their  synagogues  a  veiy  remote  antiquity.  In 
well-nigh  every  plaoe  where  the  phrase  "  before 
the  Lord "  appears,  they  recognise  in  it  a  known 
■uictuary,  a  hxed  place  of  meeting,  and  therefore  a 
synagogue  (Vitringa,  De  Synag.  pp.  271  et  seq.). 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  finds  in  Jacob's  "  dwelling 
in  tents  "  (Gen.  xxv.  27)  his  attendance  at  a  sjma- 
gogue  or  house  of  prayer.  That  of  Jonathan  finds 
them  in  Judg.  r.  9,  and  in  '*the  calling  of  assem- 
blies "  of  Is.  i.  13  (Vitringa,  pp.  271-315). 

(2.)  Apart  from  these  &r-fetched  interpretations, 
we  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Isi-ael,  both  before 
and  under  the  monarchy,  to  be  able  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  tliere  was  anything  at  all  corres- 
ponding to  the  synagogues  of  later  date.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  probable  that  if  new  moons  and 
•abbaths  were  observed  at  all,  they  must  have  been 
attended  by  some  celebration  apart  from,  as  well  as 
at,  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple  ( 1  Sam.  xx.  5 ; 
2  K.  ir.  23).  On  the  other,  lo  far  as  we  find 
traces  of  such  local  woivhip,  it  seems  to  have  fiillen 
too  readily  into  a  fetich-religion,  sacrifices  to  ephods 
and  terapliim  (Judg.  viii.  27.  xvii.  5)  w  groves  and 
«o  high-places,  otiTering  nothing  but  a  contrast  to 
the  "reasonable  aenrioe,"  the  prayera,  peialms,  in- 
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•  The  piitB  Is  not  withont  iu  difBctilUes.  The  In- 
tsniretsUoo  given  above  is  supported  by  the  LXX.. 
VKlr„.  Mid  A.V.    It  Is  oonflnBMl  bgr  the  SBaeMl  eonjennu 


st  motion  in  the  Law,  of  the  later  synagogue.  Thi: 
sjiecial  mission  of  the  Pnests  and  Levites  undei 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  rvii.  7-9)  shows  that  there 
was  no  iiegular  provision  for  reading  the  "  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  "  to  the  people,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  even  the  rule  which  presciibed  that  it 
should  be  read  once  every  seven  years  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  hal  fallen  into  disuse  (Deut.  xxxi.  10). 
With  the  rise  of  the  prophetic  order  we  trace  a 
more  distinct  though  still  a  partial  approximation. 
Wherever  there  was  a  company  of  such  prophets 
there  must  have  been  a  life  analogous  in  many  of 
its  featui-es  to  that  of  the  later  E«enes  and  Thera- 
jjeutae,  to  that  of  the  coenohui  ant  monasteries  of 
Christendom.  In  the  abnoimal  sta.  j  of  the  polity 
of  Israel  under  Samuel,  they  appeal-  to  have  aimed 
at  purifyipg  the  worsliip  of  the  high-places  fi-om 
idolatrous  associations,  and  met  on  fixed  days  for 
sacrifice  ana  psalmody  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  x.  5). 
The  scene  in  1  Sam.  xix.  20-24  indicat«  that  the 
meetings  were  open  to  any  worshippeis  who  might 
choose  to  come,  as  well  as  to  "  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,"  the  brothtrs  of  the  order  themselves. 
Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Elisha,  the  question  of  the 
Shunammite's  husband  (2  K.  iv.  23),  "  Wherefore 
wilt  thou  go  to  him  (the  prophet)  to-day  ?  It  is 
neither  new  raoon  nor  sabl»th ,"  implies  freqnent 
periodical  gatherings,  instituted  or  perliaps  revived 
by  Elijah  and  his  sunessors,  as  a  means  of  sus- 
taining the  religious  life  of  the  noithem  kingdom, 
and  counteracting  the  prevalent  idolatry.  The  date 
of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  ditiw  any 
inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  synagogues  of 
God  "  (7K  '^yiO>  meeting-places  of  God),  which 
the  invaders  are  represented  as  destrojring  (v.  8) 
It  may  have  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Chaldaean  invasion  (Vitringa,  Synag.  pp.  396 
405).  It  has  been  refeired  to  that  of  the  Maccabees 
(De  Wette,  Psalmen,  in  loc.),  or  to  an  intermediate 
period  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  the  land  laid 
waste  by  the  army  of  Bagoses,  under  Artaxerxes  II. 
(Ewald,  Poet.  Bilch.  ii.  358).  The  "assembly  of 
the  eldere,"  in  Ps.  cvii.  32,  leaves  us  in  like  un- 
cei-tainty. 

(3.)  During  the  exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  th« 
Temple-worship,  the  meetings  of  devout  Jews  pro- 
bably became  more  systematic  (Vitringa,  De  Synag. 
pp.  413-429;  Jost,  Judenthttm,  i.  168;  Bomitius, 
De  Synagog.  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  xxi.),  and  luust  hav* 
helped  forward  the  change  which  appeais  so  con- 
spicuously at  the  time  of  tha  i-etui-n.  The  repeated 
mention  of  gatheiings  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  sitting 
before  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  hearing  his  word 
(Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  xxiiii.  31),  implies  th< 
ti-ansfer  to  the  land  of  the  captivity  of  the  custom 
that  had  originated  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
One  remarkiible  passage  may  possibly  contain  a 
more  distinct  reference  to  them.  Those  who  still 
remained  in  Jeinsalem  taunted  the  prophet  and  his 
companions  with  their  exile,  as  outcasts  from  the 
blessings  of  the  sanctuary.  "  Get  ye  far  from 
the  Lord ;  unto  us  is  this  land  given  in  a  posMS 
sion."  The  prophet's  answer  li,  that  it  was  not  so 
Jehovah  was  as  truly  with  them  in  their  "  little 
sanctuary  "  as  He  had  been  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru* 
salem.  His  presence,  not  the  outward  glory,  was 
itself  Um  sanctuary  (Ez.  zi.  15,  16).*  The  whole 
history  of  Ezra  ptwupposes  the  habit  of  sok 
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of  Jewish  interpretart.  (Vatablos,  In  Orit.  Sac  la  lue>t 
Cklmet,  s.  v.  Synagogut.)  Tbe  other  reDdartsfB  (eoap 
Kwald  and  RoMnnOUer.  m  toc.\  - 1  wiU  be  to  Hmm  * 
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probablf  of  periodic  meetings  (Ezr.  viii.  15  ;  Neli. 
»iii.  2,  ix.  1  ;  Zech.  vii.  5).  To  thai  j>eriod  »c- 
eordinply  we  may  attiibute  the  revival,  if  not  the 
institution  of  synagogues.  The  "ancient  days" 
of  which  St.  James  speaks  (Acts  xv.  21)  may,  at 
least,  go  back  so  far.  Assuming  Kwald's  theory  as 
to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps.  hxiv.,  there  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  gi-eat  de- 
stmction  of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  sei-vices.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  strilcing 
that  they  are  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  the 
Maccabaean  history,  either  as  objects  of  attack,  or 
rallying  points  of  defence,  unless  we  are  to  see  in 
the  gathering  of  the  pei-secuted  Jews  at  Maspha 
vMizpah)  as  at  a  «'  place  where  they  prayeil  afore- 
time in  Israel"  (1  Mace.  iii.  40),  not  only  a 
reminiscence  of  its  old  glory  as  a  holy  place,  but 
the  continuance  of  a  more  recent  custom.  When 
that  struggle  was  over,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  freer  development  of  wh.it  may  be  called  the 
synngogue  parochial  system  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  and  other  countiies.  The  influence  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  the  glowing  power  of  the  Pharisees 
the  authority  of  the  .Scribes,  the  exnmi)le,  probably, 
of  the  Jews  of  the  "  dispersion  "  (Vitiinga,  p.  426), 
would  all  tend  in  the  same  direction.  Well-nigh 
every  town  or  village  h.id  its  one  or  more  syna- 
gogues. Where  the  Jews  were  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  able  to  ei°ect  and  fill  a  building, 
there  was  the  irpo<rtvxh<  or  place  of  prayer,  some- 
times open,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a 
running  stream  or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which 
ievout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  woi-ship,  and, 
perhaps,  to  read  (Acts  xvi.  13;  Jcs.  Ant.  xiv. 
10,  23 ;  Juven.  Sat.  iii.  296).»>  Sometimes  the 
term  icpoafvxh  ( =  TO^T\  n*3)  was  applied  even 
to  an  actual  synagogue  (Jos.  Vit.  c.  54). 

(4.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
iufluenoe  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it  we 
may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the 
Maccabaean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  tc  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  foi-getting  the  Law,  and  the  external  oi-dinanoes 
that  hedged  it  round.  If  pilgrimages  were  still 
made  to  Jerusalem  at  the  gi-eat  feasts,  the  habitual 
religion  of  the  Jews  io,  and  yet  more  out  of  Pales- 
tine was  connected  much  moie  intimately  with 
the  synagogue  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple, 
edifying  devotion,  in  which  mind  and  heart  could 
alike  enter,  attracted  the  heathen  jiroselytes  who 
might  have  been  repelled  by  the  bloody  sacrifices  of 
the  Temple,  or  would  ceilainly  have  been  driven 
from  it  urJess  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit  to  circumcision  (Acts  xxi.  28 ;  comp. 
Proselytes).  Here  too,  as  in  the  cognate  order 
of  the  Sa-ibes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to 

sanctnary,  for  a  lltUe  Hme,"  or  "in  a  little  measure," 
give  a  less  satisfactory  meaning.  The  language  of  the 
later  Jews  applied  the  term  "  sanctuary  "  to  the  ark-end 
of  the  synagogue  {ivfra). 

b  We  may  trace  perhaps  In  this  selection  of  localities, 
like  the  "  sacri  fontis  nemus  "  of  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  13,  the 
re-appearance,  freed  from  its  old  abomiDations,  of  the 
attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  -vorship  of  the  groves,  of 
the  charm  which  led  them  to  bow  down  under  "every 
green  tree"  (Is.  Ivii.  5  ;  Jer.  ii.  20). 

'  The  practice  of  a  fixed  Kibleh  (^  direction)  In 
prayer  was  clearly  very  ancient,  and  commended  itself  to 
«ome  special  necessities  of  the  Eastern  character.  In 
1^  ^xvlii.,  ascribed  to  r«\id,   we  have  probably  the 
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diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  dcrtrsy  thf 
authority  of  the  hereditary  piiesthooil.  The  f«r- 
vices  "''  the  synagogue  requii-ed  no  sons  of  Aaion  ; 
gave  them  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary 
precedence.  [Priests;  ScRiiiKS.]  The  way  was 
silently  prepared  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which 
should  rise  in  "  the  fulness  of  time "  out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.  In  another  way  too  the  synagogues  every- 
where prepared  the  way  for  that  order.  Not 
"  Moses  "  only  but  "  the  Prophets  "  were  read  in 
them  every  Sabbath  day,  and  thus  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  were  universally  diffused. 

III.  Structure. — (1.)  The  size  of  a  synagogue, 
like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied  with  the 
population.  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that 
there  were  any  fixed  laws  of  proportion  for  its  di- 
mensions, like  those  which  are  traced  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple.  lb*  position  was,  however, 
determinate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest 
ground,  in  or  neai'  the  city  to  which  it  belonged. 
Failing  this,  a  tall  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  render 
it  conspicuous  (Leyrer,  s.  v.  Synag.  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encycl.).  And  its  direction  too  was  fixed. 
Jertisalem  was  the  Kibleh  of  Jewish  devotion.  The 
synagogue  was  so  constructed,  that  the  worshippers 
as  thev  entered,  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  toward 
it«  (Vitringa,  pp.  178,  457).  The  building  was 
commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district,  whe- 
ther by  a  church-rate  'evied  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
free  gifts,  must  remain  uncertain  (Vitringa,  p. 
229).  Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or 
even  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  proselyte.  In 
the  later  stages  of  Eastern  Judaism  it  was  often 
erected,  like  the  mosques  of  Mahometans,  near  the 
tombs  of  famous  Habbis  or  holy  men.  When  the 
building  was  finished  it  was  set  apart,  as  the 
Temj-le  had  been,  by  a  special  prayer  of  dedication. 
From  that  time  it  had  a  consecrated  character.  The 
common  acts  of  life,  eating,  drinking,  reckoning  up 
accounts,  were  forbidden  in  it.  No  oiie  was  to 
pass  through  it  as  a  .short  cut.  Even  if  it  ceased 
to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be  applied  to 
any  base  pui-pose — might  not  be  turned,  e.  g.  into  a 
bath,  a  laundry,  or  a  tannery.  A  scrajier  stood 
outside  the  door  that  men  might  rid  themselves, 
before  they  entered,  of  anything  that  would  be  de- 
filing (Leyrer,  /.  c,  and  Vitringa). 

(2.)  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  syna- 
gc^ue  we  trace  an  obvious  analogy,  mutatis  »»u- 
tandis,  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At  the  u[>per 
or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest  which, 
like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Ark,  contained  the 
Book  of  the  Law.  It  gave  to  that  end  the  name 
and  charactei-  of  a  sanctuary  (?3*n).  The  same 
thought  was  sometimes  expressed  by  its  being  called 


earliest  trace  of  It  (De  Wette,  tn  loc).  It  is  recognised 
in  the  dedication  prayer  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vili.  29  et  al.). 
It  appears  as  a  fixed  rule  in  the  devotions  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  vi.  lo).  It  was  adopted  afterwards  by  Mahomet, 
and  the  point  of  ihe  Kibleh,  after  some  lingering  reverence 
to  the  Holy  City,  transferred  from  Jemsalem  to  the 
Kaaba  of  iMf  oca.  ITie  early  Christian  practice  of  praying 
towards  the  East  indicates  a  like  feeling,  and  probai'.y 
originated  in  the  adoption  by  the  Churches  of  B^rope 
and  Africa  of  the  gtnscture  of  the  synagogue.  The 
position  of  the  altar  in  those  churches  rested  on  a  likt 
analogy.  The  table  of  the  Lord,  bearing  witness  of  th< 
blood  of  the  New  Covenant,  took  the  place  of  the  Ark  which 
contained  the  Law  tliat  was  the  groundwork  of  tht- 1  Id. 
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liW  the  ntrnt  of  Aaron  (Buxtorf,  Syniig.  Jud.  ch. 
«.^,  mid  was  lieveloped  still  fuither  in  the  name  of 
CyjpSsrtth,  or  Mercy-seat,  given  to  the  lid.  or  door 
rf  the  chest,  and  in  the  Veil  which  hung  before  it 
vVitrinw,  p.  181).  Thi*  pirt  of  the  synagogue 
«as  natuniliy  the  place  of  honour.  Here  were  the 
wfmroKoBtipicu,  alter  which  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
it.ove  so  eagerly  (Matt,  xxiii.  6),  to  which  the 
wealtiiy  and  honoured  worshipper  was  invited 
J. lints  ii.  -J,  3).  Here  too,  in  fitmt  of  the  Ark, 
jliil  reproducing  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle,  was 
the  eight- branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the  grsiter 
festi^b.  Besides  this,  there  was  one  lamp  kept 
burning  perpetually.  Others,  brought  by  devout 
worshippers,  were  lighted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbath, :'. «.  on  Friday  evening  (Vitiinga,p.  198).* 
A  little  further  towards  the  middle  of  the  building 
was  a  raised  platform,  on  which  sevei-al  persons 
could  stand  at  once,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose 
a  pulpit,  in  which  the  Header  stood  to  read  the 
leMon  or  sat  down  to  teaih.  The  congregation 
wore  divided,  men  on  one  side,  women  on  the  other, 
a  low  partition,  f -.e  or  six  feet  high,  running  be- 
tween Lhem  (Ifailo,  De  Vit.  CoiUempl.  ii.  476). 
The  arrangements  of  modem  synagogues,  for  many 
centuries,  have  made  the  separation  more  complete 
by  placing  the  women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened 
off  by  lattice-work  ( Leo  of  Modena,  in  Picart,  Ce~ 
rim,  Relig.  i.).  Within  the  Ark,  as  above  stated, 
were  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The  rollers 
round  which  they  were  wound  were  often  elabo- 
rately decorated,  the  cases  for  them  embroidered  or 
enamelled,  aocoiding  to  their  material.  Such  cases 
were  customary  oflierings  from  the  rich  when  they 
brought  their  in&nt-children  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  their  birthday,  to  be  blessed  by  the  Habbi 
of  the  synagogue.*  As  part  of  the  fittings  we  have 
also  to  note  (1.)  another  chest  for  the  H<iphtaroth, 
or  rolls  of  £he  prophets.  ("2.)  Alms-boxes  at  or 
near  the  door,  after  the  pattern  of  those  at  the 
Temple,  one  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  the  other 
for  local  charities.'  (3.)  Notice-boards,  on  which 
were  written  the  n.-mies  of  offendei'S  who  had  betn 
"  put  out  of  the  synagt^e."  (4.)  A  chest  for 
ti-umpets  and  other  musical  instruments,  useil  at 
the  New  Years,  Sabbaths,  and  other  festivals  (Vi- 
tringa,  Leyi-er,  /.  c). 

IV.  Officers. — (1.)  In  smaller  towns  there  was 
often  but  one  IJabbi  (Vitringa,  p.  549).  Whc-c 
a  fuller  organization  was  possible,  there  was  a 
ooU^  of  Elders  {U*^'^  =  irpffffi{n*poi,  Luke  rii. 

3)  pi«sided  over  by  one  who  was  kvt'  iioxh*'^  ^ 
iipxivvviytryos  (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  xiii.  14; 
Acts  xviii.  8,  17).  To  these  elders  belonged  a 
Tiiriety  of  synonymes,  each  with  a  special  signifi- 
cance. They  were  D*D31B  ( Pamasiro  =  iroi/((V«f , 
Kph.  iv.  11),  watching  over  their  flock,  ■wponrrm- 
T«t,  ityoifitfoL,  as  ruling  over  it  (1  Tim.  r.  17; 
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*  Here  aho  the  cnstom*  of  the  Kastem  Cbnrch,  the 
votive  rilver  lamps  banging  before  the  shrines  and  holy 
plaees,  brtng  the  old  practice  vividly  beiore  oar  eyes. 

•  The  owlani.lt  nay  be  Dotia(d.ooiuiecu  itself  with  Uie 
XMBOrable  history  of  thoM  who  <*  brooght  yoang  children  " 
til  Jesus  ihat  He  sbooU  toacb  them  (Martc  z.  13). 

'  If  this  practice  eiisied.  as  Is  probable.  In  the  first 
emiary.  It  throws  light  spon  the  ipedal  stress  Uid  by 
Sl  Paul  on  tbe  ooUectloD  for  the  "poor  sainu"  In  Jeni. 
saiem  (1  Oor.  zri.  kc).  The  Chrisllan  Churches  were 
not  hi  he  ix  bind  tlie  Jewlih  njimmim  In  thstr  ooatrl- 
tpiilkiiw  tu  Ui>'  I'lilrstilM  RdW  Ftad. 

f  Hir  two  trrsttan  Dt  tens  ONMb.  bgr  BheaAni  atnl 


Heb.  xiii.  7).  With  their  he:jd,  they  fonr.t  i  a  kind 
of  Chapter,  managed  the  aliaiis  of  the  tjiuigcgue, 
possessed  the  power  of  excommunicating  ("t'ltiingn, 
pp.  549-621,  727). 

(2.)  The  most  prominent  itioctionary  in  » large 
synagogue  was  known  as  the  rivS?  {Shtltach  — 
legatus),  the  officiating  minister  who  acted  as  the 
delegate  of  the  congr^ticn,  and  was  therefore  the 
chief  leader  of  prayers,  &c.,  in  their  name.  The 
conditions  laid  down  for  this  office  remind  us  of  St. 
Paul's  rule  for  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  He  was  to  be 
active,  of  full  age,  the  fiither  of  a  family,  not  rict 
or  engaged  in  business,  possessing  a  good  voice,  apt 
to  teach  (comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  1  -7 ;  Tit.  i.  6-9).  In 
him  we  find,  as  the  name  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
the  prototype  of  the  &yyf\os  iKKXtfaias  of  Rev.  i. 
20,  ii.  1,  &c.  (Vitringa,  p.  931). 

(3.)  The  Chazz&n  (J^PI),  or  itnjprr^j  of  the 
syni^ogue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  lower 
kind  resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon,  or 
sub -deacon.  He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  seiTice.  For  him  too  there 
were  conditions  like  those  for  the  legatus.  Like  the 
legatus  and  the  elders,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  (Vitringa,  p.  836).  Prac- 
tically he  often  acted  during  the  week  as  school- 
master of  the  town  or  village,  and  in  this  way 
came  to  gain  a  prominence  w-hich  placed  him  nearly 
on  the  same  level  as  the  legatus. 

(4.)  Besides  these  there  were  ten  men  attached 
to  eveiy  synagogue,  whose  functions  have  been  the 
subject-matter  of  voluminous  controversy.!  They 
were  known  as  the  Batlanim  (Wi/^i  =  Otiosi ), 
and  no  synagogue  was  complete  without  them.  They 
were  to  be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  labour  for 
their  livelihood,  able  therefore  to  attend  the  week- 
day as  well  as  the  Sabbath  services.  By  some 
(Lightfoot,  Hot.  Heh.  in  Matt.  iv.  23,  and,  in  part, 
Vitringa,  p.  532)  they  h.ive  been  identified  with 
the  above  officials,  with  the  addition  of  the  alms- 
collectors.*  Khenferd,  however  (Ugolini,  Thes.  voL 
zxi.),  sees  in  them  simply  a  body  of  men,  perma- 
nently on  duty,  making  up  a  congregation  (ten 
being  the  minimum  number'),  so  that  there  might 
be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the  pro|«r 
hours,  and  that  no  single  woi°shipper  might  go 
away  disappointed.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  sup- 
ported by  the  &ct  that  there  was  a  like  body  of 
men,  the  Stationarii  or  Viri  Stationis  of  Jewish 
Archaeologists,  appointed  to  act  as  permanent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congregation  in  the  services  of  the 
Temple  (Jost,  Gesch.  Judenth.  i.  168-172).  It  is 
of  course  poasible  that,  in  numy  cases  the  shim 
persons  may  have  united  both  chiuvcters,  and  been, 
e.  g.  at  onoe  Otioti  and  alms-collectors. 

(5.)  It  will  be  seen  at  ooce  how  dosely  the 
organization  of  the  synagogue  was  reproduced  iu 
that  of  ihe  Eodcsuu    Hera  also  then  wa*  the  aingla 


Vitringa,  in  Ugolinl's  T^enmnu,  voL  zxl.,  occnpy  more 
than  TOO  folio  pages.  Tbe  present  writer  bas  not  imhI 
tbem  through.    Is  there  any  one  UTlng  who  bas  ? 

k  Ligbtfoot's  dastlScatioo  U  as  MIowa.  The  Ten 
consisted  of  three  Judges,  the  Lsgataa,  whom  this  wilisr 
identifies  with  the  CTianatn,  three  ftrasalB.  whoa  hs 
identifies  with  alms-ooUeetors  and  coapartos  to  the  dM> 
cons  of  the  choich.  tbe  Targunlst  or  taiterpreter,  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  MslstanL    The  whole  is,  however 


•  This  was  based  on  a  tetasUo  taifwiMs  tnm  Mam. 
xlv.  ST    Hm  tan  nahltliAil  spies  wars  tpdaut  ol  aa  an 
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yreabjtei  •:ishqp  [Bishop]  in  small  towns,  a  council 
of  presby-era  under  one  head  in  large  cities.  The 
Jegatus  of  the  synagogue  appears  in  the  6,yyt\os 
(Rev.  i.  20,  ii.  1),  perhaps  also  in  the  iiriarroXos 
of  the  Christian  Church.  To  the  eldere  as  such 
is  given  the  name  of  Shepherds  (Kph.  iv.  11; 
1  Pet.  V.  1).  They  are  known  also  as  fiyoifitvoi 
(Heb.  xiii.  7).  Even  the  transfer  to  the  Christian 
proselytes  of  the  once  distinctively  sacerdotal  name 
of  ifptis,  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  was  not  without 
its  pamllel  in  the  history  of  the  synagogue.  Sceva, 
the  exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesus,  was  probably  a  "  chief 
priest"  in  this  sense  (Acts  xix.  14).  In  the  edicts 
of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  the  terms  upxifpds 
and  itptvs  are  repatedly  applied  to  the  i-ulert  of 
synagogues  (Cod.  Theodos.  I)e  Jvd.,  quoted  by  Vi- 
tringa,  De  decern  Otioais,  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  xxi.). 
Possibly,  however,  this  may  have  been,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  scattered  priests,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  the  liabbis  or 
elders  of  what  was  now  left  to  them  as  their  only 
sanctuary.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  a  ceitain  pre- 
cedence was  given  in  the  synagogue  services.  They 
were  invited  firet  to  read  the  lessons  for  the  day. 
The  benediction  of  Num.  vi.  22,  was  reserved  for 
them  alone. 

V.  Worship.— {A!)  The  ritual  of  the  synag<^e 
was  to  a  large  extent  the  reproduction  (here  also,  as 
with  the  fabric,  with  many  inevitable  changes)  of 
the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  an  examination  of  the  principles  and  struc- 
ture of  that  liturgy,  or  of  the  baser  elements,  wild 
Talmudic  legends,  curses  against  Christians  under 
the  name  of  Eni<.areans,  and  other  extravagances 
which  have  mingled  with  it  (McCaul,  Old  Fat/is, 
ch.  xvii.,  xix.).  ^t  will  be  enough,  in  this  place,  to 
notice  m  what  way  the  ritual,  no  less  than  the 
organization,  was  connected  with  the  facts  of  the 
N.  T.  history,  and  with  the  life  and  order  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Here  too  we  meet  with  multi- 
plied coincidences.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  woi-ship  of  the  Church  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Synagogue,  modified  (1.) 
by  the  new  traths,  (2.)  by  the  new  institution  of 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  (3.)  by  the  spiritual  Cha- 
rismata. 

(2.)  From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed 
forms  of  prayer.  To  tliat  the  firet  disciples  had 
been  accustomed  from  their  youth.  They  had  asked 
their  Master  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he 
had  complied  with  their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as 
the  Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as 
every  iiahhi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  be 
and  were  abused.  The  Pharisee  might  in  syna- 
g<^ues,  or,  when  the  synagogues  were  closed,  in 
the  open  street,  recite  aloud  the  devotions  appointed 
for  hou)-s  of  p»-ayer,  might  gabble  through  the 
Sheina  ("  Hear  0  Israel,"  &c.  from  Deut.  vi.  4), 
his  Kaddiah,  his  Shemoneh  Esreh,  the  eighteen 
Berachoth  or  blessings,  with  the  "  vain  repetition" 
which  has  reappeared  in  Christian  worship.  But 
for  the  disciples  this  was,  as  yet,  the  tme  pattern 
of  devotion,  and  their  Master  sanctioned  it.  To 
their  minds  there  would  seem  nothing  inconsistent 
v;ith  true  heart  woi-sliip  in  the  recurrence  of  a 
fixed  order  {Kark  rd^iv,  1  Cor.  xiv.  40),  of  the 
same  prayers,  hymns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  litur- 
gical study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  existing  in 
tlie  Apostolic  Age.  If  the  gifts  of  utterance  which 
characterised  the  firs*,  period  of  that  age  led  tor  a 
tinse  to  greater  freedom,  to  unpremeditated  prayer. 
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if  that  was  m  its  turn  succeeded  by  the  renewed 
predominance  of  a  foi-mal  fixed  oitler,  the  alterna- 
tion and  the  struggle  which  have  reappeai-ed  in  m 
many  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church  were  not 
without  their  parallel  in  that  of  Judaism.  Then 
also,  was  a  protest  against  the  rigidity  of  an  un- 
bending form,  Eliezer  of  Lydda,  a  contemporary 
of  the  second  Gamaliel  (circ.  a.D.  80-11.")),  taught 
that  the  legatiii  of  the  synagogue  should  discard 
even  the  Sliemdneh  Esreh,  the  eighteen  fixed 
prayers  and  benedictions  of  the  daily  and  .Sabbath 
sei-vices,  and  should  pray  as  his  heart  promjiteil 
him.  The  offence  against  the  formalism  into  which 
Judaism  stiffened,  was  apparently  too  gi^eat  to  be 
forgiven.  He  was  excommunicated  (not,  indeed, 
avowedly  on  this  ground),  and  died  at  Caesai°ea 
(Jost,  Getch.  Judenth.  ii.  36,  45). 

(3.)  The  large  admixture  of  a  didactic  element 
in  Christian  worship,  that  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  all  Gentile  fomis  of  adoration,  was 
derived  from  the  older  order.  "  Moses  "  was  "  read 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day"  (Acts  xv. 
21),  the  whole  Law  being  read  consecutively,  so  as 
to  be  completed,  according  to  one  cycle,  in  three 
years,  according  to  that  which  ultimately  prevailed 
and  detei-mined  the  existing  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (Bible,  and  Leyrer,  /.  c),  in  the  52  weei<s 
of  a  single  year.  The  writings  of  the  Fropliets 
were  read  as  second  lessons  in  a  coiTCsponding 
order.  They  were  followed  by  the  Derash,  the 
K6yos  irapaK\iifffus  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  The  first  Christian 
synagogues,  we  must  believe,  followed  this  order 
with  but  little  deviation.  It  remained  for  them 
before  long  to  add  "the  otlier  Scriptures"  which 
they  had  leanit  to  recognise  as  more  precious  even 
than  the  Law  itself,  the  "  piophetic  word  "  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  not  less  truly  than  that  of 
the  Old,  cuiie,  in  epistle  or  in  narrative,  from  the 
same  Spirit  [Scru'TDRe].  The  synagogue  use  of 
Psalms  again,  on  the  plan  of  selecting  those  which 
had  a  special  fitness  for  special  times,  answered  to 
that  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  the  first  three  centm-ies,  and  for  which  the  simple 
consecutive  repetition  of  the  whole  Psalter,  in  a 
day  as  in  some  Ea>tern  monasteries,  in  a  week  as 
in  the  Latin  Church,  in  a  month  as  in  the  English 
Prayer-book  is,  perhaps,  a  less  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute. 

(4.)  To  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  we  may  pro- 
bably trace  a  piactice  which  has  sometimes  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  student  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, the  subject-matter  of  fierce  debate  among 
Christian  contiovei-sialists.  Whatever  account  may 
be  given  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  Prayei-s  for  the 
Dead  appe;ir  in  the  Church's  worship  as  soon  as  we 
have  any  ti-aoe  ot  it  after  the  immediate  records  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  has  well  been  described  ly  a 
writer,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  Komish  ten- 
dencies, as  an  "immemorial  practice."  Thougn 
"  Scripture  is  silent,  yet  antiquity  plainly  speaks." 
The  prayei-s  "  have  found  a  place  in  every  early 
litui^  of  the  world  "  (EUicott,  Destiny  of  the 
Creature,  SeiTO.  vi.).  How,  indeed,  we  may  ask, 
could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  The  strong  feeling 
shown  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was 
not  "  supei-fluous  and  vain "  to  pray  for  the  dead 
(2  Mace.  xii.  44),  was  sure,  under  the  influence  of 
the  dominant  Pharisaic  ScriV<es,  to  shew  itself  in  the 
devotions  of  the  synagogue.  So  far  as  we  trace 
I  oack  these  devotions,  we  may  say  that  theie  ais*. 
i  the  piucticc  is  "  immemorial,"  as  old  at  least  oi 
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th«  truljtioiu  of  the  Rabbinic  fathers  (Buxtoif,  De 
'iynauj  jp.  709,  710  ;  McCaul,  Old  I'aths,  ch. 
xxxnii.)-  There  is  a  pi-obability  indetiiiiteljr  gi'eat 
that  prayers  for  the  departed  (the  Kaddish  of 
tat^T  Judaism)  were  familiar  to  the  synagogues 
of  Palestiii''  and  other  countries,  that  tlie  early 
Christian  believers  were  not  startled  by  them 
as  an  inooration,  that  they  passed  uncondemned 
erai  by  oui  Lord  Himself.  The  writer  already 
quoted  sees  a  probable  reference  to  them  in  2  Tim. 
L  18  'Kllicott,  Past.  Epistles,  in  loc.).  St.  Paul, 
remembering  Onesiphorus  as  one  whose  "  house  " 
h:ul  been  bereaved  of  him,  pi-ays  that  he  may  find 
nifix-y  of  the  Lord  "  in  that  day."  I'rayera  for  the 
<l«id  can  hanlly,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  anti- 
Scriptural.  If  the  English  Church  has  wisely  and 
rightly  eliminated  them  from  her  sen-ices,  it  is  not 
because  Scripture  says  nothing  of  ti)«m,  or  that 
their  antiquity  is  not  primitive,  but  because,  in 
^ch  a  matter,  experience  is  a  truer  guide  than 
the  silence  or  the  hints  of  Scripture,  or  than  the 
voice  of  the  most  primitive  antiquity. 

(5.)  The  conformity  extends  also  to  the  times 
of  prayer.  In  the  hours  of  service  this  was  obvi- 
ously the  case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  houi« 
were,  in  the  times  of  the  X.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3, 9), 
and  had  been,  probably,  for  some  time  before  (Vs. 
Iv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed  times  of  devotion, 
known  then,  and  stiU  known,  respectively  as  the 
Shachirith,  the  Mincha,  and  the  'Ardbith ;  they  had 
Dot  only  the  prestige  of  an  authoritative  tradition, 
but  were  connected  respectively  with  the  names  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom,  its  to  the 
first  originators,  their  institution  was  ascribed 
;Buxtorf,  Synag.  p.  280).  The  same  houre,  it  is 
well  known,  were  recognised  in  the  Church  of  the 
second,  probably  in  that  of  the  first  century  also 
(Clem.  Al.  Sti-oin.  1.  c. ;  Tertull.  De  Orat.  c.  xxv.). 
The  sacred  days  belonging  to  the  two  systems  seem, 
•Al  first,  to  present  a  contrast  rather  than  a  resem- 
blance ;  but  here,  too,  there  is  a  symmetry  which 
points  to  an  original  connexion.  The  solemn  days 
of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
seventh,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way  the  change  was 
brought  about,  the  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the 
fourth,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  so- 
ciety what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish. 

(6.)  The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  transfer  was  eflected,  involves,  it  is  be- 
lieved, fewer  ai  bitrary  assumptions  than  any  other 
[corop.  Lord's  Day,  Sabbath],  and  connects  it- 
self with  another  interesting  custom,  common  to 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  It  was  a  Jewish 
custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  feast,  in  which 
they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a  parting  king.  The 
fea-st  was  held  in  the  synagogue.  A  cup  of  wine, 
over  which  a  special  blessing  had  been  spoken,  was 
handed  round  (Jost,  Oetch.  J^idmtk.  i.  180).  It 
is  obvious  that,  so  loog  as  the  Apostles  and  their 
followers  continued  to   use  the  Jewish  mode  of 
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k  It  has  slwsjs  to  be  bone  in  mind  that  the  word  was 
obvionsly  cotned  for  the  poipoees  of  Christian  life,  and  Is 
tpplird  In  the  &nt  instance  to  the  sapper  (1  Cor.  xL  iO), 
snerwards  to  the  day  (Rev.  I.  lo). 

~  One  point  of  contrast  If  as  striking  ss  these  points  of 
resembluice.  I'ha  Jew  prayed  wilb  his  besd  coveml, 
with  the  'iTallilh  drawn  over  his  ear*  and  rukching  to  the 
iboaldem.  The  (Jreek,  however  Jibltaally  In  wondilp 
ko  ta  ethtr  acts,  went  bar»-bcaded,   and  tiie  Apostie  of 


reckoning,  so  long  t.  e.  as  they  fratciiiized  with 
their  bi-cthren  of  the  stock  of  Abiaham,  this  would 
coincide  in  point  of  time  with  their  htiwyov  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  A  supper  on  what  we  should 
call  Sunday  evening  would  have  been  to  them  on 
the  second.  By  dogrees,  as  has  been  shown  else- 
where [Lokd's  Suppek],  the  time  beainic  later, 
passed  on  to  midnight,  to  the  early  dawn  of  tn» 
next  day.  So  the  Lord's  Supper  cca.sed  to  be  a  sup- 
I)er  really.  So,  as  the  Church  rose  out  of  J udai-sni, 
the  supper  gave  its  holiness  to  the  coming,  instead 
of  deriving  it  from  the  departing  day.  The  day 
came  to  be  Kvpitucf),  because  it  began  with  the 
SeiTKOf  KvpiaK6v.^  Gradually  the  .'jabbath  ceased 
as  such  to  be  observed  at  all.  The  practice  oi 
observing  both,  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome  up  to  the 
fifth  century,  gives  us  a  trace  of  the  transition 
period. 

(7.)  From  the  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less 
conspicuous  practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  litur- 
gical life  of  the  fii-st  three  centuries.  Ablution, 
entire  or  partial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meet- 
ing (Heb.  X.  22  ;  John  xiii.  1-15  ;  Tertull.  Be  Orat. 
cap.  xi.) ;  standing  and  not  kneeling,  as  the  attitude 
of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11  ;  Tertull.  i6»cf.  cap.  xsiii.^; 
the  arms  stretched  out  (Tertull.  ibid.  cap.  xiii.^  ;  the 
face  turned  towards  the  Kibleh  of  the  East  ^Ciem. 
Al.  Strom.  1.  c);  the  responsive  Amen  of  the 
congi-egation  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the 
eldei-s  (1  Cor,  xiv.  16)."  In  one  strange  exceptional 
custom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we  trace  the 
wilder  type  of  Jewish,  of  Oriental  devotion.  There, 
in  the  closing  responsive  chorus  of  the  prayer,  the 
worshippess  not  only  stretched  out  their  necks  and 
lifted  up  their  hands,  but  leapt  up  with  wild  ges- 
tures (rovs  If  ir(J8aj  ixfyfipoixfy),  as  if  they 
would  fain  rise  with  their  prayers  to  heaven  itself 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vii.  40).»  This,  too,  reproduced  a 
custom  of  the  synagopje.  Three  times  did  tlie  whole 
body  of  worshippers  leap  up  simultaneously  as  they 
repeated  the  great  Ter-sanctus  hymn  of  Isaiah  vi. 
(Vitringa,  p.  1100  et  seq. ;  Buxtorf,  cap.  x.). 

VI.  Judicial  Functions. — (1.)  The  langtiage  of 
the  N.T.  shows  that  the  officers  of  the  synagogue 
exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial  power.  "The 
synagogue  itself  was  the  place  of  trial  (Luke  xii. 
11  ;  xxi.  12) ;  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the 
actual  punishment  of  scourging  (Matt.  x.  1 7  ;  Mark 
xiii.  9).  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
right  of  inflicting  any  severer  penalty,  unless, 
under  this  head,  we  may  include  tlmt  of  excom- 
munication, or  **  putting  a  man  out  of  the 
syn.tgugue "  (John  xii.  42,  xvi.  2),  placing  him 
tmder  an  anathema  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22  ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9), 
"delivering  him  to  Satan"  (1  Cor.  t.  5;  1  Tim. 
i.  20).  (Meyer  and  Stanley,  in  loc.)  In  some 
cases  they  exercised  the  right,  even  outside  the 
limits  of  Palestine,  of  sdzing  the  pei-sons  of  the 
accused,  and  sending  them  in  chains  to  take  their 
trial  before  the  Supreme  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
ix.  2  ;  zxii.  5). 

(2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define 
the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  precise  limits  cl 


the  QentUe  Chnrobes,  renoandng  all.  early  pr^ndiosi^ 
recognises  tills  as  more  BtUng;  more  natural,  more  ia 
harmony  with  the  right  reialioo  of  the  nrxes  (1  Oar. 
xi.  4). 

■  The  same  carioiw  practice  exlstml  in  the  I7tii  cea- 
lury,  and  is  perfaeps  not  yet  cxUoct  in  the  Clinrrh  vi 
AI^Mdnla,  In  this,  as  la  other  things,  preserving  niurc  itiex 
any  other  Christian  society,  the  type  of  JudalKU  (Ludolt 
BiU.  Attkiap.  lU.  •;  Stanley.  Hattem  CAun*.  p.  u). 
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its  jiiniidiction.  In  two  of  the  pnsi^ages  refen'ed  to 
.'Matt.  X.  17;  JJark  xiii.  9'j  they  are  caivfully 
iiLtinguishod  from  the  ffvviSpia,  or  councils,  yet 
both  appear  an  instruments  bjr  which  the  spirii  of 
religious  ])ersecution  might  fasten  on  its  victims. 
The  explanation  commonly  given  that  the  council 
sat  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thus  identified  with 
it,  is  hardly  satisfactory  CLeyrer,  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyc.  "  Synedrien  ").  It  seems  moi-e  pro- 
bable that  the  coupcil  was  tlie  larger  tribunal 
of  23,  which  sat  in  every  city  [Council],  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as 
assessors  to  each,  which  Josephus  describes  as  acting 
ill  the  smaller  provincial  towns  {Aid.  iv.  8,  §14  ; 
/i.  J.  ii.  20,  §5),"  and  that  under  the  tenn  syna- 
gogue we  are  to  understiuid  a  smaller  court,  pro- 
biib!/  that  of  the  Ten  judges  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Gem.  Hieros.  SanJiedr.  1.  c),  consisting 
either  of  the  eldeis,  the  chazzan,  and  the  Icgatus,  or 
otherwise  (as  Herzfeld  conjectures,  i.  392)  of  the 
ten  Batlanim,  or  Otiosi  (see  above,  IV.  4). 

(3.)  Here  also  we  trace  the  outline  of  a  Christian 
institution.  The  iKKKrjaia,  either  by  itself  or  by 
appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration in  all  disputes  among  its  membei-s.  The 
eldere  of  the  Church  were  not,  however,  to  descend 
to  the  trivial  disputes  of  daily  life  (reb  fitwriKd). 
For  these  any  men  of  common  sense  and  fairness, 
however  destitute  of  official  honour  and  position 
[ot  i^ou9e>rrififi/oi),  would  be  enough  (1  Cor.  vi. 
1-8).  Kor  the  eldei's,  as  for  those  of  the  synagogue, 
were  reserved  the  graver  offences  against  religion 
and  morals.  In  such  cases  they  had  power  to 
excommunicate,  to  "  put  out  of"  the  Ecclesia, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  synagogue,  some- 
times by  their  own  authority,  sometimes  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  society  (1  Cor.  v.  'i).  It  is 
woith  mentioning  that  Hammond  and  other  com- 
mentators have  seen  a  reference  to  these  judicial 
functions  in  James  ii.  2-4.  The  special  sin  of 
those  who  fawned  upon  the  rich  was,  on  this  view, 
that  they  were  "judijes  of  evil  thoughts,"  carrying 
respect  of  persons  into  their  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  intei'pretiition,  however,  though  inge- 
nious, is  hardly  sufficiently  supported.    [E.  H.  P.] 

SYNAGOGUE,     THE    GREAT    (71033 

nyn5n).     The  institution  thus  described,  though 

not  biblical  in  the  sense  of  occui'i'ing  as  a  word  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures,  is  yet  too  closely  con- 
nected with  a  large  number  of  Biblical  facts  and 
names  to  be  passed  over.  In  the  absence  of  direct 
historical  data,  it  will  be  best  to  put  together  the 
traditions  or  conjectures  of  Rabbinic  w^iitei's. 

(1.)  On  the  returu  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  a 
great  council  was  appointed,  according  to  these  ti-a- 
ditious,  to  i-e-orgaiiise  the  religious  life  of  the 
peopJe.  It  consisted  of  120  members  {Meijilloth, 
176,  I8c),  and  these  were  known  as  the  men  of 
the  <»reat  Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  pro- 
phets, themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes 
prominent,  individually,  as  teachers  (Pirke  Aboth, 
i.  1).  Ezra  was  recognised  as  president.  Among 
the  cher  membere,  in  part  together,  in  part  suc- 
cessiviJy,  were  Joshua,  the  High  Priest,  Zerubba- 
bel,  and  their  companions,  Daniel  and  the  three 
"  children,"  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ma- 
lachi,  the  rulere  Nehemiah  an*!  Mordecai.  Their 
uai  WIS  to  restore  agaiu  tne  oown,  or  unjry  of 


•  Tbe  idenUficatioD  of  these  two  is  due  to  an  fawe- 
n*ciu  <.oi\jecture  by  Grotlus  (on  Matt  v  21)     The  ad- 
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Israel,  i.e.  to  reinstate  in  its  majesty  the  iiaiiv 
of  (Jod  as  Great,  Mighty,  Terrible  (Dent.  vii.  21 
X.  17;  Neh.  i.  5,  ix.  32  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  18;  I>aa.  ix 
4).  To  this  end  they  collected  all  the  sacred 
writings  of  former  ages  ar.d  their  own,  and  so  com- 
pleted the  canon  of  the  O.T.  Their  work  included 
the  revision  of  the  text,  and  this  was  settled  by  the 
iiiti'oduction  of  the  vowel  points,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Masoi'etio  editors.  They 
instituted  the  feast  of  Purim.  They  organised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  Shemoneh  Ksrih,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  193).  Their  de- 
crees were  quoted  afleiwaitls  as  those  of  the  eldei's 
(the  TrpfffPirrtpot  of  Mark  vii.  3,  the  ipxiuoi 
of  Matt.  V.  21,  27,  33),  the  1/ibre  Sopltirim  (  = 
woids  of  the  scribes),  which  were  of  more  authority 
than  the  Law  itself.  They  left  behind  them  the 
characteristic  saying,  handed  down  by  Simon  the 
high-priest,  the  last  member  of  the  order,  "  Ik 
cautious  In  judging ;  train  up  many  scholars ;  set 
a  hedge  about  the  Law"  {Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1). 
[Scribes.] 

(2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  uncertain.  The 
absence  of  any  historical  mention  of  such  a  body^ 
not  only  in  the  O.T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  but  in 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Olam,  so  that  the 
earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirke  Abot/i, 
circ.  the  second  century  after  Christ,  had  led  some 
critics  (e.g.  De  Wette,  J.  D.  Michaelis)  to  reject 
the  whole  statement  as  a  Kabbinic  invention,  resting 
on  no  other  foundation  than  the  existence,  after  the 
exile,  of  a  Sanhedrim  ol'  71  or  72  menibei-s,  charged 
with  supreme  executive  functions.  Ewald  ( Gesch. 
Isr.  iv.  192)  is  disposed  to  adopt  this  view,  ano 
looks  on  the  number  120  as  a  later  element,  intro- 
duced for  its  symbolic  significance.  Jost  {Gesch. 
des  Jud.  i.  41)  maintains  that  the  Greek  origin  of 
the  word  Sa;ihedrim  points  to  its  later  date,  and 
that  its  functions  were  prominently  judicial,  while 
those  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue  were  promi- 
nently legislative.  He  recognises,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  probability  that  120  was  used  as  a  round 
number,  never  actually  made  up,  and  thinks  that 
the  germ  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
85  names  of  those  who  are  recorded  as  having 
joined  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  Neh.  x. 
1-27.  The  narrative  of  Neh.  viii.  13  clearly  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  coun- 
sellors under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  these  may 
have  been  (as  Jost,  following  the  idea  of  another 
Jewish  critic,  suggests)  an  assembly  of  delegates 
from  all  provincial  synagogues — a  synod  (to  use  the 
terminology  of  a  later  time)  of  the  National  Church. 
The  Pirke  Aboth,  it  should  be  mentioned,  sj«aks  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  as  ceasing  to  exist  before  the 
historical  origin  of  the  Sanhedrim  (x.  1),  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  latter  rose  out  of  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  foraaer  than  that  the  former  was 
only  the  mythical  transfer  of  the  latter  to  an  earlier 
time.  (Comp.  Leyrer,  s,  v.  Synagoge,  die  grosse,  in 
Herzog's  Encyclop.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

SYN'TYCHE  {-Zwrixn-  Syntyche),  &  fcmnle 
memberoftheChurchof  Pliilippi,mentioned(Phil.iv, 
2,  3)  along  with  another  named  Eoodias  (or  rathei 
Euodia).  To  what  has  been  said  udder  the  lattei 
head  the  following  may  be  added.  The  Apostle's 
injunction  to  these  two  women  is,  that  they  should 
live  in  hannony  with  one  another ;  from  which  \v.? 

dition  of  two  scribes  or  Bccrctariec  OjakiiS  tie  uia'ih«  (D 
botb  axsee  equal. 
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\nfer  that  they  hail,  mofc  or  less,  failed  id  this  :v- 
tpect.  Such  bannony  was  doubly  important,  if 
th»y  held  aii  office,  as  denccnesMW,  in  the  (Thurcj  : 
*nd  it  is  liiirhly  probable  tliat  this  was  the  case. 
They  had  aiii'iiied  to  St.  Paul  active  co-opeiation 
under  ditlicult  ciicumstances  (iy  r^  tlayyf^iv 
ffvyfiB\-nadi>  fioi,  ver.  "2),  aiiJ  pei'ha]>s  the:e  were 
at  l'hilii>pi  other  women  of  the  same  cl:us  aXriyfS, 
ib.).  At  all  events  this  passage  is  an  illustration 
of  what  the  Oospel  did  for  women,  and  women  for 
the  Gospel,  in  the  .Apostolic  times :  and  it  is  the  more 
interesting,  as  having  rcfereiice  to  that  Cliurch  which 
7;as  the  tirst  founded  by  .St.  Paul  in  Kurope,  and  the 
fii-st  member  of  which  was  Lydia.  Some  thoughts 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Riliiet,  Comin.  sur 
fEpitre  aux  t'hilipp.  pp.  311-314.        [J.  S.  H.] 

SY'RACUSE  {TLvpoKovaai :  Syracuaa).  The 
celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sidly.  St. 
Paul  aiTived  thither  in  an  Alexandiian  ship  from 
Melito,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12). 
The  magnificence  which  Cicero  describes  as  still  re- 
maining in  his  time,  was  then  no  doubt  greatly  im- 
paired. The  whole  of  the  resources  of  Sicily  had  been 
exhausted  in  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pumpey, 
Mid  the  piratical  warfare  which  Sextus  Poinpeius, 
the  youngest  son  of  tiie  latter,  subsequently  carried 
on  agaiiuit  the  triumvir  Octavius.  Augustus  restored 
Syi-acuse,  as  also  Catana  and  Centoripa,  which  last 
had  contributed  much  to  the  successful  issue  of  his 
struggle  with  Sextus  Poinpeius.  Yet  the  island 
Oilygia,  and  a  very  small  poition  of  the  mainland 
adjoining,  suiEced  for  the  new  colonists  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  former  population.  But  the  site  of 
•Syracuse  lendered  it  a  convenient  place  for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
island  fumished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water.  The  prevalent  wind  ic  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  the  W.N.W.  This  would  cany 
the  vessels  from  the  corn  region  lying  eastward  of 
dpe  Bon,  round  the  southern  point  of  Sicily,  Cape 
Pachynus,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Creep- 
ing up  under  the  shelter  of  this,  they  would  lie  either 
•n  the  harlioiir  of  Mess.-«na,  or  at  lihegium,  until  the 
wind  chajiged  to  a  southern  point  and  enabled  them 
to  fetch  the  Campnniau  harbours,  Puteoli  or  Gaeta, 
or  to  proceed  as  fkr  as  Ostia.  in  crossing  from 
Africa  to  Sicily,  if  the  wind  was  excessive,  or  varied 
two  or  three  points  to  the  northward,  they  would 
naturally  bear  up  for  Malta, — and  this  had  pro- 
bably been  the  case  with  the  "  Twins,"  the  ship  in 
which  St.  Paul  found  a  passage  alter  his  shipwreck 
on  the  coast  of  that  islantL  Arrived  in  Malto,  they 
watched  for  the  opportunity  of  a  wind  to  take 
them  westwaid,  and  with  such  a  one  they  i^adily 
made  Syi-acusc.  To  proceed  further  while  it  con- 
tinued blow^ing  would  have  exposed  them  to  the 
dangers  of  a  lee-shoi«,  and  accordingly  they  re- 
mained "  three  dap."  They  then,  the  wind  having 
probably  shitted  into  a  westerly  quaiter  so  as  to 
give  them  smooth  water,  coasted  the  shore  and 
made  {■wtpitKe6trrts  Karrfyr^iffontv  *h)  hhegium. 
At\er  one  day  there,  the  wind  got  round  still  more 
and  blew  from  the  south ;  they  therefoie  weighed, 
and  arrived  at  Puteoli  in  the  course  of  the  second 
day  of  tlie  run  (Acts  xxviii.  12-14). 

Ib  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did  not 
(upply  the  Homans  with  corn  to  the  extent  it  iiad 
done  in  the  time  of  King  Miero,  and  in  ales*  drgrea 
ts  late  V  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  i«i  eiTor,  Iww- 
ever,  to  sup|)ose  that  the  soil  was  exhausted  ;  for 
itivbo  ezpresikly  says,  tiu»  (br  com,  aud  annw  othr- 
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productions,  .Sicily  even  turiKiss  d  Italy.  But  the 
counti-y  had  become  depopulated  by  the  long  scriet 
of  wai-s,  and  when  it  passe<i  into  the  hnnJs  of  Iii>nM 
her  great  nojles  tuiued  vast  tracts  into  pasture 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  whole  of  the  centre 
of  the  island  was  occupied  in  this  manner,  and 
among  its  exjwrts  (excejit  from  the  i.tighbourhood 
of  the  volcanic  region,  where  excellent  wine  was 
produced),  fat  stock,  hides,  and  wool  appear  to 
have  been  the  prominent  articles.  These  gi-azuig 
and  hoi-se-breeding  faiTns  were  kept  up  by  slave 
labour;  and  this  was  the  reason  tliat  the  whoh 
island  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  disturbance,  owing 
to  the  slaves  continually  running  away  and  fonning 
bands  of  brigands.  Sometimes  these  became  so 
formidable  as  to  require  the  aid  of  regular  militaiy 
operations  to  put  them  down  ;  a  ciicumstance  of 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  made  use  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  his  measure  of  an  Agrarian  law  f  Ajv 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  9),  which  would  have  reconveited  the 
spacious  gi-ass-lands  into  small  aittble  &rms  culti- 
vated by  Pkoman  freemen. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  were  only  five  Ro- 
man colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracu.se  was  one. 
The  othei-s  were  Catana,  Tauiomeniiim,  Thermae, 
and  Tyndaris.  Messjuia  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Koman  population.  Pro- 
bably its  inhabitants  were  mercliants  connected 
with  the  wine  trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
Messana  was  the  shipping  port.  Svracuse  and 
Panomius  were  importaut  as  strategical  points, 
and  a  li'oman  force  was  kept  up  at  each.  Sicels, 
Sicani,  Morgetes,  and  Iberes  (aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  or  very  early  settlers),  still  existed  in 
the  interior,  in  what  exact  political  condition  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  most  likely  in  that  of  vil- 
leins. Some  few  towns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  having  the  Latin  franchise,  and  some  as  paying 
a  fixed  tribute;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  five 
colonies,  the  ownei-s  of  the  soil  of  the  island  were 
mainly  great  absentee  proprietors,  and  almost  all 
its  produce  came  to  Rome  (Strabo,  vi.  c.  2 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  84  seqq.,  v.  15-118;  Cicero, 
Verr.  iv.  53;  Plin.  N.  II.  iii.  8).        [J.  W.  B.] 

SYK'IA  (DTK :  :ivpia:  Syria)  is  the  tenn  used 
throughout  our  vei-sion  for  the  Hebrew  Aram,  as 
well  as  for  the  Greek  ^upia.  The  Greek  writeii 
generally  regarded  it  as  a  contraction  or  corruptioii 
of  Assyria  (Herod,  vii.  63;  .Scylax,  I'eripl.  p.  80; 
Dionys.  Porieg.  970-975;  Kustath.  Cofnment.nd  loc. 
&c.).  But  this  derivation  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 
Most  probjibly  Syria  is  for  Tsyriti,  the  country  about 
Tsur  ("US),  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  fii-st  of  the 
Syiian  towns  known  to  the  Gi^ks.  The  roem- 
blance  to  Assyria  ("WBTjfl)  is  tlius  purely  acddentai ; 
and  the  two  wonis  must  be  regarded  as  in  reali'y 
completely  distinct. 

1.  Geographical  extent. — It  is  very  JiiTlcult  tc 
fix  the  limits  of  isyria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seeios 
to  commence  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Rdestine, 
and  to  extend  tlience  north  wait!  to  the  ski  its  oi 
Taurus,  westward  to  the  Meditemineiui,  and  ea-st- 
waid  probably  to  the  Khabour  river.  Ita  chief 
divisions  are  Anun-Diunmesek,  or  "Syria  of  D«- 
mascus,"  Aram-Zobah,  or  ••  Syiia  of  Zoliih,"  Arain- 
Naharaio. "  Mesopotamia,"  or  "  Syria  of  the  Two 
Ri^ww."  and  Padan-Aram,  *•  the  plain  Syria,"  or 
"  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  Of  these 
we  cannot  h*  mistaken  in  identifying  tho  first  wit) 
the  ncJi  country  aU.ut  !>iin)«3<iis,  lying  l«tw»«r 
,  Auti-iiiMuius  and  the  desert,  and  the  lost  with  Uh 
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fistrict  dbout  Han-an  and  Orfah,  the  flat  country 
Itretching  out  from  the  western  extieroity  of  Mens 
MasiuB  tcirai'ds  the  true  source  of  the  Khabour  at 
Raa-el-Ain.  Ai°am-Naharaim  seems  to  be  a  term 
including  this  last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it, 
though  hDW  fiir  beyond  is  doubtful.  The  "two 
rivei-s"  intended  are  probably  the  Tigiis  and  the 
Kuphmtes,  which  approach  very  near  each  other  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekr ;  and  Aram-Naha- 
mim  may  have  originally  been  applied  especially  to 
the  mountain  tract  which  here  separates  them.  If 
•o,  it  no  doubt  gradually  extended  its  meaning ;  for 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  10  it  cleaily  includes  the  district 
about  Hanwi,  the  Padan-Aram  of  other  places. 
Whether  the  Scriptural  meaning  ever  extends  much 
beyond  this  is  uncciiain.  It  is  perha()s  most  pro- 
bable that,  as  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  later  Gi-eeks, 
so  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited 
to  the  north-western  portion  of  the  country  con- 
tained between  the  two  great  streams.  [.See  Mkso- 
PCTAMiA.]  Aium-Zobah  seems  to  be  the  tract 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Coelesyria;  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  reaches  down  to  the  Gi-eat  River 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  x.  16),  and  on  the  other  excludes 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10).  The  other  divisions 
of  Aram,  such  as  Aram-Maachah  and  Aram-beth- 
Rechob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Probably  they  were  portions  of  the  tract 
intervening  between  Anti-libanus  and  the  desert. 

The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syria  still 
more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram.  On 
the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Kuxiue,  in- 
cluding in  it  Cappadocia,  and  even  Bithynia  (Herod, 
i.  72,  76,  ii.  104;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §2;  Dionys. 
Perieg.  972) ;  on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the 
bordei-s  of  Egypt,  and  made  it  comprise  Philistia 
and  Edom  (Herod,  iii.  5 ;  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §2). 
Again,  through  the  confusion  in  their  minds  be- 
tween the  Syrians  and  the  A&syrians,  they  some- 
times included  the  country  of  the  latter,  and  even 
its  southern  neighbour  Babylonia,  in  Syria  (Strab. 
xvi.  1,  §2).  Still  they  seem  always  to  have  had  a 
feeling  that  Syria  Proper  was  a  narrower  i-egion. 
Herodotus,  while  he  calls  the  Cappadocians  and  the 
Assyrians  Syrians,  gives  the  name  of  Syria  only  to 
the  countij  lying  on  the  Mediteiranean  between 
Cilicia  and  Egypt  (ii.  106,  157,  159,  iii.  6,  91). 
Dionysius,  who  speaks  of  two  Syrias,  an  eastern 
and  a  western,  assigns  the  first  place  to  the  latter 
{Perieg.  895).  Strabo,  like  Herodotus,  has  one 
Syria  only,  which  he  defines  as  the  maritime  tract 
between  Egypt  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  The  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  tei-m  Syria,  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers,  is  even  more  restricted  than  this. 
They  distinguish  Syria  from  Phoenicia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  Samaria,  Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c.,  on 
the  other.  In  the  present  article  it  seems  best  to 
take  the  word  in  this  naiTow  sense,  and  to  regard 
Syria  as  bounded  by  Amanus  and  Taurus  on  the 
noith,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  desert  on 
the  east,  by  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  on  the 
scuth,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  circumscribed  is  about  300  miles 
long  fiom  north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles. 

2.  General  physical  features. — The  genei-al  cha- 
racter of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
imme  Aram  (from  a  -oot  signifying  "  height")  suf- 
ficiently implies.  Oi  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
claits,  numing  pai-a.lel  vith  the  coast  at  no  great 
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distance  from  one  another,  extend  along  two-tairdl 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyie  U. 
that  of  Antioch.  These  chains,  towards  ttie  south, 
were  kiown  i-espectively  as  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  after  which,  aiiout  lat.  35°,  the  moif 
western  chain,  Libanus,  became  Bargylus;  whil: 
the  eastern,  sinking  into  comparative  insignificance, 
was  without  any  special  ap|)ellation.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  Antioch  the  longitudinal  chains  aie  met  by 
the  chain  of  Amanus,  an  outlying  barrier  of  Taurus, 
having  the  direction  of  that  range,  which  in  thi& 
part  is  from  south-west  to  north-east.  From  this 
point  noilhwaitls  to  the  true  Taurus,  which  here 
bounded  Syria,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates 
about  Bireh-jik  and  Sumeisat,  the  whole  tract  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  mountains  infinitely  ramified; 
below  which,  towai-ds  Sajur  and  Aleppo,  are  some 
elevated  plains,  diversified  with  ranges  of  hills,  while 
south  of  these,  in  about  lat.  36°,  you  enter  the 
desert.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract  of 
Syria  is  the  long  valley  intei-vening  between  Li- 
banus and  Anti-libanus,  which  slopes  southward 
from  a  point  a  little  north  of  Baalbek,  and  is  there 
di-ained  by  the  Litany ;  while  above  that  point  the 
slope  is  northward,  and  the  streams  form  the 
Orontes,  whose  course  is  in  that  direction.  The 
northera  mountain  region  is  also  fairly  productive ; 
but  the  soil  of  the  plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  .Anti-libanus,  except  in  one 
place,  is  peculiai'ly  sterile.  The  exception  is  at  the 
lower  or  southern  extremity  of  the  chain,  where 
the  stream  of  the  Barada  foi-ms  the  rich  and  de- 
lightful tract  already  described  under  the  head  of 
Damascus. 

3.  The  Mountain  Range*. — (a)  Lebanon.  Of  the 
various  mountain  ranges  of  Syiia,  Lebanon  possesses 
the  gi'eatest  interest.  It  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Litany  to  Ai-ka,  a  distance  of  nearly  lOO 
miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  limestone, 
but  varied  with  sandstone  and  ba-salt.  It  culmi- 
nates towards  its  northern  extremity,  half-way  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Beyrut,  and  at  this  point  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  (Kobinson, 
Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  547).  Anciently  it  was 
thickly  wooded  with  cypresses,  cedai-s,  and  fii-s; 
but  it  is  now  very  scantily  clothed.  As  a  minute 
description  of  its  present  condition  has  been  already 
given  in  the  pi'oper  place,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
long the  present  account.  [Lebanon.]  (6)  Anti- 
libanus.  This  range,  as  the  name  implies,  stands 
over  against  Lebanon,  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, i.e.  nearly  north  and  south,  and  extending  the 
same  length.  It  is  composed  of  Jura  limestone, 
oolite,  and  Jura  dolomite.  The  culminating  point 
is  Hennon,  at  the  southem,  or  rather  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  chain ;  for  Anti-libanus,  imlike 
Libanus,  bifui'cates  at  its  lower  extremity,  dividing 
into  two  distinct  ridges,  between  which  flows  the 
stream  of  the  Hasheya,  Hermon  is  thought  to 
exceed  the  height  of  9000  feet,  (c)  Bargylus. 
Mount  Bargylus,  called  now  Jehel  Nosairi  towards 
the  south,  and  towards  the  north  Jehel  Kraad,  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kebir  (Eleu 
therus),  nearly  opposite  Hems,  to  the  vicinity  ot 
Antioch,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  100  miles. 
It  is  separated  from  Lebanon  by  a  comparatively 
level  tract,  15  or  20  miles  broad  (El-Bukeva), 
through  which  flows  the  stream  called  El-Kehir. 
Mount  Bargylus  is  broader  than  Lebanon,  and 
thi-ows  out  a  number  of  short  spiu-s  east  and  west, 
both  towai-ds  the  sea  and  towaids  the  valley  of  thf 
Orontes.    One  of  the  western  t{;  urs  t<  rminates  iu  a 
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tcniai'kAble  hcndland,  known  to  the  ancients  as  I 
Mount  CasiiM,  and  now  called  Jebel-el-AAra,  or  the 
•*  Bald  Mountain,"  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  a  height  exceeding  5000  feet.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  Bai-gylns,  where  it  overhangs  the 
lower  course  of  the  Orontes,  was  Daphne,  the  deli- 
doua  suburb  ot  Antioch,  and  the  favourite  haunt  of 
Its  luxurious  popukce.  (rf)  Amanus.  North  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  between  its  course  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  (^Iskandertmy, 
lies  the  range  of  Amanus,  which  extends  from 
the  soi:th-west  end  of  the  gulf,  in  a  north-easterly 
dii-ection,  a  distance  of  85  or  90  miles,  and  finally 
forms  a  junction  with  Taurus  in  about  long. 
36<^  25'.  Amanus  divides  Syria  from  Cilicia,  and 
is  a  stony  i-ange  with  bold  rugged  peaks  and  conical 
stunmits,  formed  of  serpentines  and  other  secondaiy 
rocks  supporting  a  tertiaiy  formation.  Its  average 
elevation  is  5000  feet,  and  it  teiminates  abruptly  at 
Ra9^l-K/uimir,  in  a  high  cliff  overhanging  the  sea. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  passes  across  it ;  and 
one  alone,  that  of  BeUan,  is  tolerably  comm'>dious. 
Amanus,  like  Anti-libanus,  bifurcates  at  its  south- 
wenteiTi  extremity,  having,  besides  its  termination 
at  the  Ras-el-Khamir,  another,  now  called  Mxtsa 
Dagh,  which  approaches  within  about  six  miles  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  seems  to  be  the 
Pieria  of  .Strabo  (xri.  2,  §8).  This  spur  is  of 
limestone  fonnation.  The  lianks  of  Amanus  are 
well  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  larch,  or 
copses  of  myrtle,  arbutus,  oleander,  and  other 
shrubs.  The  range  was  well  known  to  the  Assy- 
rians, who  called  it  Khamana,  and  nv  t  unfrequently 
cut  timber  in  it,  which  was  conveyed  thence  to 
their  capital. 

4.  The  Steers. — The  prindpul  rivers  of  Syria 
are  the  Litany  and  the  Oront'is.  The  Litany  springs 
fix>m  a  small  lake  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Coele-syrian  valley,  about  six  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Baiilbek.  Hence  it  descends  the  valley 
called  El-Bakna,  with  a  course  a  little  west  of 
south,  sending  out  on  each  side  a  number  of  canals 
for  irrigation,  and  receiving  rilU  from  the  opposite 
ranges  of  Libonus  and  Anti-libanus,  which  com- 
pensate for  the  water  given  off.  The  chief  of  these 
IS  called  El-Hit-dcny,  and  descends  from  Lebanon 
near  Zihkh.  The  Bukaa  narrows  as  it  proceeds 
•outhwards,  and  tenninates  in  a  gorge,  through 
whi:h  the  Litany  forces  itself  with  a  course  which 
is  still  to  the  south-west,  flowing  deep  between 
high  precipices,  and  spanned  by  a  bold  bridge  of  a 
■ingle  arch,  known  as  the  Jisr  Burghus.  Having 
emerged  from  the  ravine,  it  flows  first  south-west 
by  west,  and  then  nearly  due  south,  till  it  reaches 
the  latitude  of  Tyre,  when  meeting  the  mountains 
of  Upper  Galilee,  it  is  forced  to  bend  to  the  west, 
and,  passing  with  many  windings  througn  the  low 
coast  tract,  enters  the  sea  about  5  miles  north  of 
the  great  Phoenicinn  city.  The  entire  course  of  the 
stream,  exclusive  of  small  windings  is  alwut  80 
miles.  The  souix:e  of  the  Orontes  ib  but  about  15 
miles  from  that  of  the  Li»  Jiy.  A  little  north  of 
Baalbek,  the  highest  point  or  water-shed  of  the 
Coele-syrian  valley  is  reached,  and  the  ground 
begins  to  descend  northwards.  A  small  rill  breaks 
out  from  the  foot  of  Anti-libanus,  which,  after 
flowing  nearly  due  north  for   15  miles  across  the 

tiain,  meets  another  greater  source  given  out  by 
ebnnon  in  lat.  34*^  22',  which  is  now  consi<iered 
the  true  "  head  of  the  stream."  The  Orontes  from 
this  pr.int  flows  down  the  valley  to  the  north-cast, 
Ukl  passing  through   the  liahr-tl-Kodt$ — a  lake 
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about  6  miles  long  and  2  broal — approaches  Hetm 
(Emesa),  which  it  leaves  on  its  right  bank.  It  thea 
flows  for  20  miles  nearly  due  north ;  atter  which, 
on  approaching  Hamah  (Hamath),  it  makes  a 
slight  bend  to  the  east  round  the  base  of  the  Jebel 
Erbayn,  and  then,  entering  the  rich  pasture  country 
of  El-Ghah,  runs  north-west  and  north  to  Jisi- 
Hadid.  The  tributaries  which  it  receives  in  tliis 
part  of  its  course  are  many  but  small,  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  being  the  Wady-el-Saruj,  which 
enters  it  from  the  west  a  little  below  Hamath.  At 
Jisr  Hadid,  or  "  the  Iron  Bridge,"  the  coui-se  of 
the  Orontes  suddenly  changes.  Prevented  by  the 
range  of  Amanus  from  flowing  any  further  to  the 
noi-th,  it  sweeps  round  boldly  to  the  west,  and  re- 
ceiving a  large  tributary — the  Kara-Su — from  the 
north-east,  the  yolume  of  whose  water  exceeds 
its  own,  it  enters  the  broad  valley  of  Antiocli, 
"doubling  back  here  upon  itself,  and  flowing  to 
the  south-west."  In  tliis  part  of  its  course  the 
Orontes  has  been  compared  to  the  Wye  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  409).  The  entire  length 
of  the  stream  b  estimated  at  above  200  miles.  Its 
modern  name  is  the  Nahr-el-Asi,  or  "  Rebel 
Stream,"  an  appellation  given  to  it  on  account  of 
its  violence  and  impetuosity  in  many  parts  of  its 
course. 

The  other  Syrian  streams  of  some  consequence, 
besides  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes,  are  the  Barada, 
or  river  of  Damascus,  the  Kcceik,  or  river  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  Sajur,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  course  of  the  Barada  has  ah'eady  bieen  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Damascus.  [Damascus.] 
The  Koweik  rises  in  the  highlands  south  oi  Ain 
Tab,  from  two  sources,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Baloklu-Su,  or  "  Fish-River."  It  seems  to  be 
the  Chalus  of  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  4,  §9).  Its 
course  is  at  first  east,  but  soon  becomes  south,  or  a 
Ifttle  west  of  south,  to  Aleppo,  after  which  it  me- 
anders considerably  through  the  high  plain  south 
of  that  city,  finally  terminating  in  a  marsh  known 
as  El-Matkh.  The  Sajur  rises  a  little  further  to 
the  north,  in  the  mountains  north  of  Ain-Tab.  Its 
coui-se  for  the  first  25  miles  is  south-east,  after 
which  it  runs  east  for  15  or  20  miles,  finally  re- 
suming its  fij-st  direction,  and  flowing  by  the  town 
of  Sajur  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  a  larger  river 
than  the  Koweik,  though  its  course  is  scai-oely  so 
long. 

5.  TTie  Lakes. — The  principal  lakes  of  Syna  are 
the  Aiih-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antioch ;  the  Sdbakhah, 
or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Balis;  the  Bohr- 
el-Kades,  on  the  upper  Orontes  ;  and  the  Bahr^l- 
Merj,  or  Lake  of  Damascus,  (n)  The  Like  of  An- 
tioch is  an  oblong  fresh-water  basin,  10  miles  long 
by  7  broad,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Oit>iite», 
where  it  sweeps  round  through  the  plain  of  Uink, 
before  rei-eiving  the  Kara-Su.  It  is  formed  by  the 
waters  of  three  large  streams  — t'le  Kata-Sn,  the 
Afrin,  and  the  Asuxtd — whidi  collect  the  diainage 
of  the  great  mountain  tract  lying  northeast  and 
east  of  Antioch,  between  the  36th  and  37th  pa- 
rallels. It  has  been  argued,  from  the  silence  of 
Xenophon  and  Strabo,  that  tliis  lake  did  not  exist 
in  ancient  times  (Kennell,  niustralions  of  the  Expe- 
dition of  Cyrus,  p.  6b),  but  modern  investigations 
pursued  upon  the  spot  are  thought  to  disprove  this 
theory  (Ainsworth,  Itesearches  in  ilesopotttmia, 
p.  299).  The  waters  flow  into  the  lake  on  the  cast 
and  north,  and  flow  out  of  it  at  its  south-west 
angle  by  a  broad  and  de«!p  stream,  known  as  tt-« 
Kara-Su,  which  fiilb  into  the  Orontes  a  few  milM 
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ibore  Anfioch.  (6)  The  Sal^x-  toh  is  a  wit  lak", 
into  which  only  insigniRcant  sU-eanu  flow,  aiid 
which  has  no  outlet.  It  lies  midway  between  Balis 
and  Aleppo,  the  route  between  these  places  passing 
along  its  northern  shore.  It  is  longer  than  the  Lake 
of  Aiitioch,  but  narrower,  being  about  13  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  4  miles  only  from  north  to 
aouth,  even  where  it  is  widest,  (c)  The  Dahr-el- 
Kades  is  smaller  than  either  of  the  foregoing  lakes. 
It  has  been  estimated  at  8  miles  long  and  3  broad 
(Pococke,  Description  of  the  Eiust,  i.  140),  and 
ugtin  at  6  miles  long  and  2  broad  (Chesney, 
Euphrates  Exp.  i.  394),  but  h;is  never  been  accu- 
rately measured.  Pococke  conjectures  that  it  is  of 
recent  formation ;  but  his  only  re.ison  seems  to  be 
the  silence  of  ancient  writers,  which  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  point.  (<i)  The  BcUir-el-Merj, 
like  the  piece  of  water  in  which  the  Koweik  or 
river  of  Aleppo  ends,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called 
a  lake,  since  it  is  little  better  than  a  large  mai-sh. 
The  length,  according  to  Col.  Chesney,  is  9  miles, 
and  the  breadth  2  miles  {Euphrat.  Exp.  i.  503) ; 
but  the  size  seems  to  vary  with  the  seasons,  and 
with  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  used  along 
the  coui-se  of  the  Barada.  A  recent  traveller,  who 
traced  the  Barada  to  its  tennination,  found  it  divide 
a  few  miles  below  Damascus,  and  observed  that 
each  branch  terminated  in  a  mareh  of  its  own ; 
while  a  neighbouring  stream,  the  Awaadj,  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  tributary  of  the  Barada,  also 
lost  itself  in  a  third  marsh  separate  from  the  other 
two  (Porter  in  Geograph.  Journ.  xxvi.  43-46). 

6.  The  Great  Valley. — By  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  Syi-ia,  and  on  the  whole  its  most 
striking  feature,  is  the  great  valley  which  reaches 
from  the  plain  of  Umk,  near  Antioch,  to  the  narrow 
goi-ge  on  which  the  Litany  entere  in  about  lat. 
33°  30'.  This  valley,  which  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Syrian  coast,  extends  the  lenjjth  of  230 
miles,  and  has  a  width  varying  from  6  or  8  to  15 
or  20  miles.  The  more  southern  portion  of  it  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Coele-Syna,  or  "  the 
Hollow  Syria,"  and  has  been  already  desciibed. 
[COELESYKIA.]  In  length  this  poition  is  rather 
more  than  100  miles,  terminating  with  a  screen  of 
hills  a  little  south  of  Hems,  at  which  point  the 
north-eastern  direction  of  the  valley  also  ceases, 
and  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  north  west.  The  lower 
valley  from  Hems  downward  is  broader,  generally 
speaking,  and  richer  than  the  upper  poition.  Here 
was  "  Hamath  the  Great"  (Am.  vi.  2),  now 
Hamah;  and  here  too  was  Apameia,  a  city  but 
little  inferior  to  Antioch,  surrounded  by  rich  pas- 
tures, where  Seleucus  Nicator  was  wont  to  feed  500 
elephants,  300  stallion  horses,  and  30,000  mares 
'Strab.  xvi.  2,  §10).  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
fertile,  being  watered  not  only  by  the  Orontes,  but 
by  the  numerous  alKuents  which  flow  into  it  from 
the  mountain  ranges  enclosing  the  valley  on  either 
side. 

7.  The  Northern  Highlands. — Northern  Syria, 
especially  the  district  called  Commag§ne',  between 
Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  is  still  very  insufficiently 
explored.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated 
tract,  consisting  of  twisted  spurs  fiom  Taurus  and 
Amanus,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them,  which 
open  out  into  bare  and  sterile  plains.  The  vallevs 
themselvfcs  are  not  very  fertile.  They  are  watered 
by  small  streams,  producing  often  aJaundant  fish. 


•  The  root  of  this  name  appears  in  the  early  Assyri.in    muhki.    They  dwell,  however,  east  ot   'Jte.  F:  phlutesi 
■siscriptl.^ttf  Rs  that  of  a  people,  the  Qitmmukh,  or  i^um'    between  Sumeitat  ind  Diarbekr. 
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ind,  for  the  mo*,  part,  flowing  into  the  Oront^-c  d 
the  Euphrates.  A  ceitain  number  of  the  more 
central  ones,  however,  unite,  and  constitute  th« 
"  river  of  Aleppo  "  which,  unable  to  reach  either  of 
the  Oceanic  streams,  forms  (as  we  have  seen)  a  lake 
or  marsh,  wherein  ita  waters  evaporate.  Along  the 
couise  of  the  Euphrates  there  it  rii.h  Itind  and 
abundant  vegetation  ;  but  the  character  of  the 
country  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bai-e 
and  woodless,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns, 
where  fruit-ti^ees  are  cultivated,  and  orcharils  and 
gardens  make  an  agreeible  appesirance.  Most  of 
this  region  is  a  mere  sheep-walk,  which  grows  more 
and  more  harsh  and  repulsive  .is  we  approach  the 
south,  wh«ire  it  gi-adually  mingles  with  the  desert. 
The  highest  elevation  of  the  plateau  lietween  the 
two  rivere  is  1500  feet ;  and  this  height  is  resichetl 
soon  after  leaving  the  Euphrates,  while  towards  tiie 
west  the  decline  is  gradual. 

8.  The  Eastern  Desert.  —  East  of  the  inner 
mountain-chain,  and  south  of  the  cultivable  ground 
about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  an 
"elevated  dry  upland,  for  the  most  part  of  gypsum 
and  marls,  producing  nothing  but  a  few  spai-e 
bushes  of  wonnwoo<l,  and  the  usual  aromatic  plants 
of  the  wilderness."  Here  and  there  bai-e  and  stony 
ridges  of  no  gi-eat  height  cross  this  arid  region,  but 
fail  to  draw  water  from  the  sky,  and  have,  conse- 
quently, no  streams  flowing  from  them.  A  few 
wells  supply  the  nomad  population  with  a  brackish 
fluid.  The  region  is  traversed  with  difficulty,  and 
has  never  been  accurately  surveyed.  The  most 
remarkable  oasis  is  at  Palmyra,  where  there  are 
several  small  streams  and  abundant  palm-trees. 
[See  Tadmor.]  Towards  the  more  western  put 
of  the  region  along  the  loot  of  the  mountain-range 
which  there  bounds  it,  is  likewise  a  good  deal  cl 
tolerably  fertile  country,  watered  by  the  stieam.- 
which  flow  eastward  fiom  the  range,  and  after  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  course  are  lost  in  the  desert. 
The  best  known  and  the  most  productive  of  these 
tracts,  which  seem  stolen  from  the  desert,  is  the 
famous  plain  of  Damascus — the  el-Ghutah  and  el- 
Merj  of  the  Arabs — already  described  in  the  account 
given  of  that  city.  [Damascus.]  No  rival  to 
this  "  earthly  paradise  "  is  to  be  found  along  the 
rest  of  the  chain,  since  no  other  stream  flows  down 
from  it  at  all  comparable  to  the  Barada ;  but  wher- 
ever the  eastern  side  of  the  chain  has  been  visited, 
a  cei-tain  amoimt  of  cultivable  tenitoi-y  has  been 
found  at  its  foot ;  com  is  grown  in  places,  and 
olive-trees  ai'e  abundant  (Burckhardt,  Travels  in 
Syria,  pp.  124-129  ;  Pococke,  Description  of  the 
East,  vol.  ii.  p.  146).  Further  from  the  hills  all 
is  bare  and  repulsive ;  a  drj  hard  desert  like  that 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  with  a  soil  of  mai'l  and 
gravel,  only  rarely  divei-sified  with  sand. 

9.  Chief  Divisions. — According  to  Strabo,  Syria 
Preper  was  divided  into  the  following  districts : — 
1.  Coinmag6ne' ;  2.  Cyrrhestica ;  3.  Seleucis  ;  4. 
Coele-syria;  and  5.  liimascen^.  If  we  take  its 
limits,  however,  as  laid  down  above  (§  1),  we  mus* 
add  to  these  districts  three  others:  Chalybonitis 
or  the  country  about  Aleppo ;  Chalcis  or  ChalcidicCj 
a  small  tract  south  of  this,  about  the  lake  in  which 
the  river  of  Aleppo  ends;  and  Palmyrfen^,  or  the 
desert  so  far  as  we  consider  it  to  have  been  Syrian. 
(a)  Commag6ne»  lay  to  the  north.  Its  capital 
was  Samosata  or  Sumeisat.     The  territory  is  said 
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to  have  been  fiti; !/  teriiie,  but  small ;  and  froui 
ihii)  we  may  gather  that  it  did  not  descend  lower 
than  about  Ain-  Tab.  (6)  From  Aiti-  Tab,  or  per- 
haps from  a  poiut  higher  up,  commenced  Cirrhestica 
or  Cyriatica.  It  Wiis  boiuided  on  the  north  by 
Commag^n^,  on  the  north-west  by  Anianus,  on  the 
west  and  south-west  by  Seicucis,  and  on  the  south 
by  Chalybonitis  or  the  region  ofChalybon.  Both 
it  ani  Comma^Sne  reached  eastward  to  the  Eu- 
phrat£i.  Cyrriiestica  was  so  called  from  its  capital 
(Vrrhiis,  which  seems  to  be  the  modem  Corns. 
It  iii.  :ii.ii-.I  Hierapolis  (  ^.wnftuA),  Batnae  {Dahabf), 
aii'i  liiniarus  {Gindaries),  (c)  Chalybonitis 
adjoined  Cyrrhestica  on  the  south,  lying  between 
that  region  and  the  desert.  It  extended  probably 
fr?m  the  Euphrates,  about  Balis,  to  Mount  St. 
Simeon  {Ainjuli  Da<jh).  Like  Cyrrhestica,  it  de- 
rived its  name  tVom  its  capital  city,  which  was 
Clialybon,  now  corrupted  into  JIaleb,  or  Aleppo, 
(i)  Chaicidice  was  south  of  the  more  western  por- 
tion of  Chalybonitis,  and  was  named  trom  iu>  capital, 
Chalcis,  which  seems  to  be  miirked  by  the  modem 
KennasBertn,  a  little  south  of  the  lake  in  which  the 
river  of  Aleppo  ends  (Fococke,  Travels,  ii.  149). 
(e)  Seleucis  lay  between  Cyrrhestica,  Chalybonitis, 
and  ('halcis  on  thi  one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  tl.e  other.  It  was  a  lai-ge  province,  and  con- 
tained four  important  subdivisions,  1.  Seleucis 
Proper  or  Pieria,  the  little  comer  between  Amanus 
and  the  Oitmtcs,  with  its  capital,  Seleucia,  on  the 
co-ist,  above  the  mouth  of  tlie  Orontes ;  2.  Antio- 
chis,  the  region  about  Antioch ;  3.  LaodicSne,  the 
coast  tract  between  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and 
Phoenicia,  named  after  its  capital,  Laodiceia  (still 
called  LadViiyeK),  which  was  an  excellent  port,  and 
situated  in  a  most  fertile  district  (Sirab.  xvi.  2.  §9) ; 
and  4.  .Apiuneii^,  consisting  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  from  Jisr  Iladid  to  Hamah,  or  perhaps  to 
HeiM,  and  liaving  Apamea  (now  Fainieh)  foi-  its 
chief  c'ty.  (/)  Coele-syria  lay  south  of  Apamea, 
beinjr  the  continuation  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  ex- 
teud.ug  from  Jlcnis  to  tlie  gorge  ui  which  the  valley 
ends.  Tlie  chiet  town  of  this  region  was  Heliopolis 
(Bdilbek),  (g)  Damasc^n^  included  the  whole 
cultivable  tract  between  tlie  bai-e  range  which 
breaks  away  from  .\nti-libanus  in  Lit.  S^"  30',  and 
the  hills  which  shut  in  the  valley  of  the  .\waj  on 
the  south.  It  lay  east  of  Coele-syria  and  south-west  of 
Palmyren^.  (A)  Palmyren^  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  l^iseit.  It  was  bounded 
on  tl»e  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north  by 
Cfialybonitis  and  Chaicidice,  on  the  west  by  Apa- 
mdii^  and  Coele-syria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  great 
desert  of  .Vrabia. 

lo.  Principal  towTis. — The  chief  towns  of  Syiia 
may  be  thus  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  importiUice:  1.  Antioch;  2.  Da- 
mascus ;  3.  Apameia ;  4.  .^^eleucia  ;  5.  T.idmor  or 
Palmyra;  tJ.  Laodiwia  ;  7.  Epiphaneia  (Hamath; 
8.  Samosata;  9.  Hlerajiolis  (.Mabog)  ;  10.  Clialy- 
bon; 11.  Emesa ;  12.  Heliopolis;  13.  Laodiceia 
ad  Liljanum;  14.  Cyrrhus;  15.  Chalcis;  lt>, 
Poseiilcium  ;  17.  Heraclcm ;  18.  Ciindarus;  19. 
/>Mi^'ma ;  20.  Thapsacus.  Of  these,  Samosata, 
Z<  iijfm.i,  Th.ipaacus,  are  on  the  Euphrates  ;  Seleucia, 
LatMiitvit,  Post'ideium,  and  Heracleia,  on  the  sea- 
shore;  Aiititxli,  AiKimeia,  Epiphaneia,  and  Emean 
[llemx,  t>n  the  Oiontes;  Heliofiolis  and  Laodiceia  ad 
LiMUium,  in  Coele-syria;  Hiernpnlia,  Chalybon, 
Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and  (iindanis,  in  tlie  northern 
bigh'aiidx ;  Danuiaciib  on  the  kkirt«,  and  Palmnv 
in  tlie  centre  oi  tlie  uasteiu  desert. 
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II.  History. — The  first  occup.ints  of  Syria 
appear  to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The 
Conaanitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites, 
&c.,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  Eirypt  and 
Ethiopia,  Cush  and  Mizi-aim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15-18) ; 
and  even  independently  of  this  evidence,  there  seem^ 
to  be  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  races 
in  question  stood  in  close  ethnic  connexion  with  the 
Cu8hitestock(Rawlinson'8  Herodotus,  ir.  243-245). 
These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  alaj 
Lower  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  Hainuth  is  assigned  to  them  ii; 
Genesis  (x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  hare 
become  possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also,  for  when  the 
Assyrians  first  push  their  conquests  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  find  the  Hittites  {Khutti)  esta- 
blished in  strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great 
Kiver.  After  a  while  the  first  coincis,  who  werj 
still  to  a  great  extent  nomads,  received  a  Shemiti,: 
infusion,  which  most  probably  came  to  them  from 
the  south-east.  The  family  of  Abraham,  whose 
original  domicile  was  in  Lower  Babylonia,  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  regarded  as  furnishing  us  with  a 
specimen  of  the  migratory  movements  of  the  peiiod. 
Another  example  is  that  of  Chedorlaonier  with  his 
confederate  kings,  of  whom  one  at  least — Amraphel 
— must  have  been  a  Shemite.  The  movement  may 
have  begun  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  Shemitic  names  of  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants when  Abraham  first  comes  into  the  country, 
as  Abimelech,  Melchizedek,  Eliezer,  Lc.^  The  only 
Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 
rnarke<l  at  tliis  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15; 
xr.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a  plact 
of  some  importance.  Indeed,  in  one  tradition, 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Damascus  for 
a  time  (Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  30)  ;  but  this  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
placcil  Hamath,  which  is  m.entioned  by  Moses  as  a 
well-known  place  (Nam.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8),  and 
apjiears  in  Egyptian  papyri  of  tlie  time  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  (^Cambridge  Essays,  1858,  p. 
268).  SjTia  at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries 
afterwards,  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a 
number  of  {letty  kingdoms.  Seveitd  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  Damascus,  Kehob, 
Maachah,  Zobah,  Geshur,  &c.  We  also  hear  oc- 
casionally of  "  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hit- 
tites" (1  K.  X.  29;  2  K.  vii.  6)— an  expression 
indicative  of  that  extensive  subdivision  of  the  tract 
among  numerous  petty  chiets  which  is  exhibited  to 
us  very  clearly  in  the  early  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
At  vai'ious  times  difierent  states  had  the  pre- 
eminence ;  but  none  was  ever  strong  enough  to 
establish  an  authority  over  the  others. 

The  Jews  firat  come  into  hostile  contact  with 
the  Syrians,  vnder  that  name,  in  the  time  of 
I>avid,  The  waj«  of  Jasi.^,  horvever,  must  have 
often  been  with  Syrian  chiefs,  with  whom  he  di2>- 
puted  the  poaBCssion  of  the  tract  about  Lebanon 
and  Hermoa  (Josh.  xi.  2-18).  After  his  time  the 
Syrians  were  apparently  undistorbed,  until  David 
began  his  aggressive  wara  upon  them.  Clauning 
the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates,  which  God  had 
promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  David  made 
war  on  Hadadeier,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  he 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  killing  18,000  of  hio 
men,  and  taking  from   him  1000  nharioU,  7i)0 


k  It  is  possible,  however,  that  ttess  nsmes  may  ^  tbi 
Sbemitlc  equivalents  of  the  real  names  of  t^iose  penov 
wfatsh  naoer  nUgbt  in  Uiat  ossa  have  utso  Hamltto. 
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Donemen,  and  20,000  footmen  (2  Sam.  riii.  3,  4, 
13).  The  Damsaoene  Syrians,  having  endenTourud 
to  succour  their  kinsmen,  were  likewise  defeated 
with  gi-eat  loss  (ib.  ver.  5);  and  the  blow  so 
47eakeneJ  them  that  they  shortly  aflerwai-ds  sub- 
citteti  and  became  David's  subjects  (ver.  6). 
Zobal),  however,  was  far  from  being  subdued  as 
yet.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the  Ammonites 
deteimined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
4pplicd  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah,  together 
with  lieth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen,  and 
two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (2 
Siur.  X.  6).  This  army  being  completely  defeated 
by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from  Mesopotamia 
(ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of  a  thii-d  battle, 
which  likewise  went  against  him,  and  produced  the 
general  submission  of  .Syria  to  the  Jewish  mona)ch. 
The  submission  thus  begun  continued  under  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  who  "  reigned  over  all  the  king- 
doms fi-om  the  river  (Kuphrates)  unto  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt ; 
they  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all  the 
days  of  his  life"  (1  K.  iv.  21).  The  only  part  of 
Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have  been  Damas- 
cus, where  an  independent  kingdom  was  set  up  by 
Hezon,  a  native  of  Zobiih  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  On 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syria  no 
doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus  now  became 
decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath  being  second 
to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose  capitol  was 
Carchemish  near  Bambuk,  third.  [Carchemism.] 
The  ware  of  this  period  fall  most  properly  into 
the  history  of  Damascus,  and  have  already  been 
described  in  the  account  given  of  that  city.  [Da- 
mascus.] Their  result  was  to  attach  Syria  to 
the  great  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it  pa^jsed 
to  the  Babylonians,  after  a  short  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  to  hold  possession  of  it,  which  was 
frustrated  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  Baby- 
lonians Syria  passed  to  the  Pei-sians,  under  whom 
it  fomied  a  satrapy  in  conjunction  with  Judaea, 
Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus  (Herod,  iii.  91;.  Its  re- 
sources were  still  great,  and  probably  it  was  his 
confidence  in  them  which  encouraged  the  Syrian 
satrap,  Megabazus,  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (b.c.  447).  After 
this  we  hear  little  of  Syria  till  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Issus  (B.C.  333),  when  it  submitted  to 
Alexander  without  a  struggle. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for 
the  fii-st  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On 
the  division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals 
(B.C.  321),  Seleucus  Nicator  i-eceived  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria ;  and  though,  in  the  twenty  years  of 
struggle  which  followed,  this  country  was  lost  and 
won  i-epeatedly,  it  remained  finally,  with  the 
exception  of  Coele-syria,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince 
to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned.  That  prince, 
whose  dominions  reached  from  the  MediteiTanean 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Southern 
Oc«an,  having,  as  he  believed,  been  exposed  to 
great  dangei-s  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
'jree<.'e  of  his  original  capital,  Babylon,  resolved 
immediately  upon  his  victory  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301) 
to  fix  his  metropolis  in  the  West,  and  settl«i  upon 
Syria  as  the  fittest  place  for  it.  Antioch  was 
oegun  in  B.C.  300,  and,  being  finished  in  a  few 
roan,  was  made  the  capital  of  Seleucus'  kingdom. 
The  whole  realm  was  thenceforth  ruled  from  this 
oeiitre,  and  Syria,  which  had  long  been  the  prey 
of  Etrojiger  countries,  and  had  been  exhausted  by 
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their  «  fcctiona,  grew  rich  with  Ui;  wtiilth  wLiofc 
now  flowed  into  it  on  all  sidei.  The  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  Antioch  were  extraoidinary. 
Broad  straight  streets,  with  colonnades  from  end 
to  end,  temples,  statues,  arches,  bridges,  a  royal 
palace,  and  various  othei  public  buildings  dispersed 
throughout  it,  made  the  Syriim  capital  by  far  the 
most  splendid  of  all  the  cities  of  the  East.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  provinces,  other  towns  o) 
large  size  weie  growing  up.  Selcucia  in  Pieria, 
Apameia,  and  both  Laodiceias  were  foundations  of 
the  Seleucidae,  as  their  names  sufficiently  indi- 
cate. Weak  and  indolent  as  were  many  of  these 
monarchs,  it  would  seem  that  they  hud  a  heie- 
ditary  taste  for  building;  and  so  each  aimed  at 
outdoing  his  predeceesoi-s  in  the  number,  beauty, 
and  magnificence  of  his  constractions.  As  the 
histoiy  of  Syria  under  the  Seleuciii  princes  ha« 
been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  articles  treating 
of  each  monarch  [Antiochus,  Demetrius,  Se- 
leucus, &c.],  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  tLon  sum  it  up  generally.  The  most  flour- 
ishing period  was  the  reign  of  the  foundei-,  Nicator. 
The  empire  was  then  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Achaemenian  Persians,  for  it  at  one  time 
included  Asia  Minor,  and  thug  reached  fi'om  the 
Egean  to  India.  It  was  organised  into  satrapies, 
of  which  the  number  was  72.  Trade  flourished 
greatly,  old  lines  of  traffic  being  i-e«tored  and  new 
ones  opened.  The  reign  of  Nicator's  son,  Antio- 
chus 1.,  called  Soter,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
decline,  which  was  progressive  from  his  date,  with 
only  one  or  two  slight  interruptions.  Soter  losi 
teiTitory  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  subject  Bithynia.  He  was  also 
unsuccessful  against  Egypt.  Under  his  son,  An- 
tiochus II.,  called  Bf6i,  or  "'  the  God,"  who 
as<ended  the  throne  m  B.C.  261,  the  disintegration 
of  the  empire  proceeded  more  rapidly.  The  revolt 
of  Parthia  in  B.C.  256,  followed  by  that  of  Bactria 
in  B.C.  254,  deprived  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  some 
of  its  best  provinces,  and  gave  it  a  new  enemy 
which  shortly  became  a  rival  and  finally  a  supe- 
rior. At  the  same  time  the  war  with  Egypt  was 
piosecuted  without  either  advantage  or  glory. 
Fresh  losses  were  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus 
II.  (Callinicus),  Antiochus  the  Second's  successor. 
While  Oillinicns  was  engaged  in  Egypt  against 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  obtained 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (B.C. 
242) ;  and  about  the  same  time  Ai-saces  II.,  king 
of  Paiihia,  conquered  Hyrcania  and  annexed  it  to 
his  dominions.  An  attempt  to  recover  this  latter 
province  cost  Callinicus  his  ci-own,  as  he  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthians  (b.c 
226).  In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Seleucus  III. 
(Ceraunus),  a  slight  reaction  set  in.  Most  of  Asia 
Minor  was  recovered  for  Ceraunus  by  his  wife's 
nephew,  Achaeus  (B.C.  224),  and  he  was  pi-e* 
paring  to  invade  Pei^mus  when  he  died  poisoned. 
His  successor  and  brother,  Antiochus  III.,  though 
he  gained  the  surname  of  Great  from  the  gi'andeur 
of  his  expeditions  and  the  partial  success  of  .some 
of  them,  can  sc;-,.*ely  be  said  to  have  really  done 
anything  towards  raising  the  empire  fiom  its 
declining  condition,  sinr^  his  conquests  on  the  side 
of  Egypt,  consisting  of  Coele-syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  formed  no  sufficient  compensation  for  th; 
loss  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  was  forced  to  cede  tc 
Rome  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  rival  kingdom 
of  Pergamus  (B.C.  190).  Even  had  the  territoritl 
balance  been    kept  more   even,    the  ill   jiolicy  oi 
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nuking  Roin«  an  eiemy  of  the  SjriAn  kii^dom,  . 
with  which  Anticchus  the  Gi'eat  is  taxable,  woatd 
tave  necessitate^  rur  placing  him  among  th« 
)>rinoes  to  whom  it«  nltimate  ruin  was  mainly 
owing.  Towards  the  Knst,  indeed,  he  did  some- 
thing, if  not  to  thrust  back  the  Pailhians,  at  anj 
r:\te  to  protect  his  empire  from  their  aggreagions. 
Hut  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  his  constant 
wars  and  tignal  defeats — more  ebpecially  those  of 
Iiaphia  and  Magnesia — left  Sjria  far  more  feeble 
at  his  death  than  she  had  been  at  anj  former 
[>M  I'-i.  The  almost  eventless  reign  of  Seleucus  IV. 
\  i'iiilopator  ,  his  son  and  successor  (b.c.  187-175), 
iji  sutiicient  proof  of  this  feebleness.  It  was  not 
till  twenty  years  of  peace  had  recruited  the 
re^arces  of  Sriia  in  men  and  money,  that  An- 
tiochos  IV.  (Epiphanes),  brother  of  Philopator, 
ventured  on  engaging  in  a  great  war  (b.c.  171 ) — 
a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  At  first  it 
seemed  as  if  the  attempt  would  succeed.  Kgypt 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  foe  of  so  many 
years,  when  Kome,  following  out  her  traditions  of 
hostility  to  Syrian  power  and  influence,  interposed 
ber  mediation,  and  deprived  Epiphanes  of  all  the 
fruits  of  his  victories  (B.C.  168).  A  greater 
injury  was,  about  the  same  time  (B.C.  167), 
inflicted  on  Syria  by  the  tblly  of  Epiphanes  him- 
self. Not  content  with  replenishing  his  treasury 
by  the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  temple,  he  madly 
•rdered  the  desecration  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
thus  caoaed  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  proveti 
a  pennanent  lost  to  the  empire  and  an  aggravation 
of  its  weakness.  After  the  death  of  Epiphanes 
the  empire  rapidly  verged  to  its  fall.  The  regal 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  Antiochus  V. 
(Eupator),  son  of  Epiphanes  (B.C.  164)  ;  the  nobles 
oooteuded  for  the  regency;  a  prttender  to  the 
crown  started  up  in  the  person  of  Demetrius,  son 
of  Seleucus  IV. ;  Home  put  in  a  claim  to  ad- 
minister the  government;  and  amid  the  troubles 
thus  caused,  tlie  Pailhians,  under  Mithridates  I., 
ov.naii  the  eastern  provinces  (B.C.  164),  con- 
')u.  ifti  Media,  Persia,  Siusiana,  Babylonia,  Stc.,  and 
•t  iv.iiu-ed  their  frontier  to  the  Euphrates.  It  was 
lu  v:iin  that  Demetrius  II.  (Nicator)  made  an 
atteaipt  (B.C.  142)  to  recover  the  lost  territory; 
his  boldness  cost  him  his  liberty;  while  a  similar 
attempt  on  the  part  of  his  successor,  Antiochus  VII. 
fSi  i.-t.-s),  cost  that  monarc'i  his  life  (B.C.  128). 
.M.;u;\vhile,  in  the  shorn  Syrian  kingdom,  disoi-ders 
of  every  kind  were  on  the  increase ;  CommacSn^ 
revolted  and  established  her  independence;  dvil 
wans,  murders,  mutinies  of  the  troops,  rapidly 
fiicwied  one  another;  the  despised  Jews  were 
(':Jl"'l  m  by  both  sides  in  the  varioos  straggles  ; 
u,  i  Syiia,  in  the  space  of  about  ninety  yeiirs,  from 
II  '  1  .')4  to  B.C.  04,  had  no  fewer  tlian  ten  sove- 
■  '  1,^.  All  the  wealth  of  the  countiy  had  been 
by  tliis  time  dissipated;  much  had  flowed  Home- 
wards in  the  shape  of  bribes ;  more,  probably,  had 
1^  -|«nt  on  the  wars;  and  still  more  liad  been 
v^  ••  i  by  the  kings  in  luxury  of  every  kind. 
I  these  circumstances  the  Homans  showed  no 

nnss  to  occupy  the  exhausted  region,  which 
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under  the  power  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
v  !ii.-i,  in  B.C.  8:i,  and  was  not  made  a  province 
It  ii'  t\«man  Empire  till  after  Pompey's  complete 
'•  •- ■    ■  *'  •.-»  and  his  ally  Tigranes,  B.C.  H4. 

'  this  period  has  bean  wijl  worked 
o"<  •  .  H.  vol.  iii.  pp.  308-346),  from 

>»ti('tr.  the  loilowing  table  of  the  kings,  with  the 
I'.u.-.  of  tlieir  accession,  is  taken : — 
VOL.  ni. 


1.  ^lencos  Nicator .     .     . 

2.  \nUochas  Soter  .     .     . 

3.  Antiochus  Tbens       .     . 

4.  •icleucus  Callinicas    .     . 
6.  -Seleucus  Ceraunos    .     . 

6.  \ntiocbas  Magnns    .     . 

7.  'ieleucua  Philopator   .     . 

8.  Antiochus  Epiphanes     . 

9.  .Vntiochos  Eupator  .     . 

10.  ')enietrlu8  Soter  .     .     . 

11.  Uexander  Bala    .     .     . 

12.  Demetrius  Ntcator   (Istl 
leign) J 

13.  Antiochus  Sidetes     .     . 

14.  Demetrius  Ntcator  (2nd) 
reign) } 

15.  Antiochus  Gr^os     . 

16.  Antiochos  Cyzenlcns 

17.  Antiochus  Eusebes  and) 
Pbllippug f 

18.  Tigranes I  14 

19.  Antiochos  AsUticos       .     I    4 


33  years. 

l»  ,. 

IS  .. 

30  ,, 

3  ,, 

3«  1. 

la  .. 

11  ,, 

2  ,, 
13  ,, 

6  ,. 

•  >> 

•  ,, 

3  ,. 
13  ,, 
18  .. 
13  .. 


Oct  313 
Jan.  3M 
Jan.  311 
Jan.  344 
Ang.  23* 
Aug.  223 
Oct.  187 
Aug.  175 
l>ec  164 
Nov.  1«3 
Aug.  l&C 

Nov.  14* 

Feb.  137 

Feb.   128 

Aug.  125 
113 
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As  Syria  holds  an  impoi-tant  place,  not  only  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New,  some  account 
of  its  condition  under  the  Homans  must  now  be 
given.  That  condition  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
While  the  couutiy  generally  was  foiToed  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  governors  who  were  at  first 
propraetors  or  quaestors,  then  proconsub,  and 
finally  legates,  there  were  exempted  from  the  direct 
rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first  place,  a  number  of 
"  free  cities,"  which  retained  the  administration  of 
their  own  a^Taii-s,  subject  to  a  tribute  levied  accoixl- 
ing  to  the  Roman  principles  of  taxation  ;  and  2ndly, 
a  number  of  tracts,  which  were  assigned  to  petty 
princes,  commonly  natives,  to  be  ruled  at  their 
pleasure,  subject  to  the  same  obligations  with  the 
free  cities  as  to  taxation  (Appian,  Syr.  50).  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleuda,  Apameia,  Epi- 
phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  principali- 
ties, Commageii^,  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbek), 
Arethusa,  Abila  or  AbilSn^,  Palmyra,  and  Da- 
mascus. The  principalities  weie  sometimes  called 
kingdoms,  sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  esta- 
blished where  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were 
so  inveterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  di.>iposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  semblance  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom,  (a)  Commagdn^  was  a  king- 
dom {regnum).  It  had  broken  off  from  Syria 
during  the  later  troubles,  and  become  a  separate 
state  under  the  government  of  a  branch  of  the  Se> 
leucidae,  who  affected  the  names  of  Antiochus  and 
Mithridates.  The  Romans  allowed  this  condition 
of  things  to  continue  till  A.D.  17,  when,  upon  tho 
death  of  Antiochus  III.,  they  made  CoromagtoA 
into  a  province  ;  in  which  condition  it  continued  till 
A.D.  'i8,  when  Caligula  gave  the  crown  to  An- 
tiochus IV.  (Epiphanes),  the  son  of  Antiochus  III. 
Antiochiu  IV.  continued  king  till  A.D.  72,  when  ho 
was  deposed  by  Vespasian,  and  Comroagtn^  waa 
finally  absorbed  into  the  Empire.  He  had  a  son, 
called  also  Antiochus  and  EpipLincs,  who  was  be> 
trotlied  to  DrusilU,  the  sister  of  **  King  Agrippa," 
and  afterwards  the  wiie  of  Felix,  the  procurator  tl 
Judaea.  (6)  Chalcis  "  ad  Belum  "  was  not  the  city 
so  called  near  Aleppo,  which  gave  name  to  th« 
dicrict  of  Chalcidioe,  but  a  town  of  Ices  import  jumk 
near  Heliopolis  (Baa&tk),  whence  probably  thf 
tuffii  "  ad  beluin."     It  ii  meotioned  in  this  om^ 
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ueiion  bj  Strabo  (zvi.  C,  §10),  and  Joscf  :<u  mja 

thai  it  wss  under  Lebuion  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §4),  so 
thiit  there  ca-inot  be  much  doubt  as  to  it«  |)osi' 
tion.  It  must  have  been  in  the  "  Hollow  Syria" — 
the  modem  Bukaa — to  the  south  of  Baalbek  (Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  i.  9,  §2),  and  therefore  probably  at 
Anjar,  where  there  are  large  ruins  (Kobiiison,  Bibl. 
Res,  iii.  496,  497).  This  too  was  genemlly,  or 
perhaps  always,  a  "  kingdom."  Pomj>ey  fouud  it 
under  a  cei-tain  Ptolemy,  "  the  son  of  Mennaeiis," 
and  allowed  him  to  retain  possession  of  it,  together 
with  certain  adjacent  districts.  From  him  it  passed 
to  his  son,  Lysatiias,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
.\ntony  .it  the  instigation  of  Cleopitra  (ab.  B.C. 
34),  after  which  we  find  its  revenues  fanned  by 
Lysanias'  steward,  Zenodonis,  the  royalty  being  in 
abeyance  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  In  B.C.  22 
Chalcis  was  added  by  Augustus  to  the  dominions  of 
Herod  the  Great,  at  whose  death  it  probably  passed 
to  his  son  Philip  (ib.  xvii.  11,  §4).  Philip  died 
A.D.  34;  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  Chalcis,  until 
Claudius  in  his  first  year  (a.d.  41)  bestowed  it  on 
a  Herod,  the  brother  of  Hcix)d  Agi-ippa  I.,  still  as  a 
"  Icingdom."  From  this  Herod  it  passed  (a.d.  49) 
to  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who  held  it  only 
three  or  four  yeai-s,  being  promoted  from  it  to  a 
better  goveniment  (ib.  xx.  7,  §1).  Chalcis  then 
fell  to  Agrippa's  cousin,  Aristobulus,  son  of  the 
fii-st  Herodian  king,  under  whom  it  remained  till 
A.D.  73  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  7,  §1).  About  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  it  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  go- 
Ternment,  being  finally  absorbed  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria,  (c)  Arethusa  (now  Restun) 
was  for  a  time  separated  fi'om  Syria,  and  go- 
verned by  phylarchs.  The  city  lay  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes  between  Hamah  and  Hems, 
rather  nearer  to  the  former.  In  the  goverement 
were  included  the  Emiseni,  or  people  of  Hems 
(Kmesa),  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  comprising 
the  Orontes  valley  from  the  Jebel  Frbayn,  at  least 
as  high  as  the  Bahr-el-Kades,  or  Balieiret- Hems, 
the  lake  of  Hems.  Only  two  governors  are  known, 
Sampsiceramus,  and  Jamblichus,  his  son  (Strab. 
x\i.  2,  §10).  Probably  this  principality  was  one 
of  the  first  absorbed,  (d)  Abilfin^,  so  called  from 
its  capital  Abila,  was  a  "  tetrarchy."  It  was 
situated  to  the  ejist  of  Anti-!ibanus,  on  the  route 
between  Baalbek  and  L>ama.scus  {ftin.  Ant.). 
Ruins  and  inscriptions  mark  the  site  of  the  capital 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii.  479-482),  which  was  at 
the  village  called  El  Suk,  on  the  river  Barada,  just 
where  it  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains.  The 
limits  of  the  territoiy  are  uncertain.  We  fii-st  hear 
of  this  tetrarchy  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (iii.  1),  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  ceilain 
Lysanias  at  the  commencement  of  St.  John's  mi- 
nistry, which  was  probiibty  A.  D.  27.  Of  this 
Lysanias  nothing  more  is  known ;  he  ceitainly 
cinnot  be  the  Lysanias  who  once  held  Chalcis  ;  since 
that  Lysanias  died  above  -sixty  ye<irs  previously. 
Eleven  yeai-s  after  the  date  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
A.D.  38,  the  heir  of  Caligula  bestowed  "the  te- 
trarchy of  Lysiini.Ts,"  by  which  Abilen^  is  no  doubt 
intended,  on  the  elder  Agi'ippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  x\iii. 
6,  §10),  and  four  years  later  Claudius  confirmed 
the  same  prince  in  the  posses.-iion  of  the  "  .^bila  of 
Lysanias"  (ib.  six.  5,  §1).  Finally,  in  A.D.  .53, Clau- 
dius, among  other  giants,  conferred  on  the  younger 
Agrippii  "  Abila,  which  had  been  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysania.s"  (ib.  xx.  7,  §1).  Abila  was  taken  by  Pla- 
?i(lus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  in  B.C.  69 
'Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  iv.  7,  §6),  and  thencefoith  was 
UiiifcxeJ  to  Syria,     {c^  Palmyra  appears  to   liave 
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occupied  a  difierent  position  flora  the  nrt  of  tin 

Syrian  principalities.  It  was  in  no  sense  dependent 
upon  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  25),  but,  relying  on 
its  position,  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  sell- 
govemraent  fioni  the  breaking  up  of  the  Syiian 
kingdom  to  the  reign  of  Ti-ajan.  Antony  made  an 
attempt  against  it,  B.C.  41,  but  failed.  It  was  not 
till  Trajan's  successes  against  the  Paithians,  betwetn 
A.D.  1 14  and  A.D.  1 16,  that  Palmyra  was  added  to 
the  Empire.  (/)  Damascus  is  the  last  of  the  prin- 
cipalities which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  here.  It 
appeai-s  to  have  been  left  by  Pompey  in  the  hand, 
of  an  Arabian  prince,  Aretas,  who,  however,  was  to 
pay  a  tribute  for  it,  and  to  allow  the  Romans  to 
occujy  it  at  their  ple:isure  with  a  ganison  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §5;  5,  §1;  11,  §7).  This  state  of 
things  continued  most  likely  to  the  8ettlem(nt  of 
the  Empire  by  Augustus,  when  Damascus  was  au 
tached  to  the  province  of  Syria.  During  the  n  st 
of  Augustus'  reign,  and  during  the  entire  reign  of 
Tiberius,  this  arrangement  was  in  force  ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  Caligula  on  his  accession  separated 
Damascus  fi-om  Syi-ia,  and  gave  it  to  another  AretA-, 
who  was  king  of  Petra,  and  a  relation  (son  ?)  of  the 
fonner.  [See  Aretas.]  Henca  the  feet,  noted  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  that  at  the  time  of  his 
couvei-sion  Damascus  was  held  by  an  "  ethnarch  of 
king  Aretas."  The  semi-independence  of  Damascus 
is  thought  to  have  continued  through  the  reigns  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius  (from  a.d.  37  to  A.D.  54), 
but  to  have  come  to  an  end  under  Nero,  when  the 
district  was  probably  i«-attached  to  Syria. 

The  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, has  been  made  out  with  a  neai'  approach  to 
accuracy,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Detr  of         Dnie  of 

Name*.  Titln  of  tiffice        enbTing      quitting 

'  office.  office. 

M.AemiHasScanms.    { '^'^r^re^^. V ,2  .b.c.«1 

li.  Marcius  Philippus  .    .  Propraetor  .    .    61  .    .  59 

l.«ntulu8  Marcellinus .    .  Propraetor  .    .    69  .    .  67 

Gabinius I'ruconsul    .    .    66  .    .  65 

Crassos .    .    65  .    .  53 

Cassius Qaaestor.    .    ,    63  .    .  61 

M.  Calpumius  Bibulus     .  Proconsul    .    .    61  .    .  47 

Sext.  Julius  Caesar      .     .                       .    .    47  .    .  46 

Q.  Caecillus  Bassua      .     .  Praetor   ...    46  ..  44 

(y.  Comlficius  .  .  .  ( received  antbority  from  ih« 
(L.  Stiitius  Murcns  .  .  ^  Senate  to  ilispuesess  Bussiis, 
(Q.  MarciusCrispus     .     '     but  failed.) 

C.  Cassius  Longlnus    .    .  Proconsul    .  b.c.  43  .  b.c.  42 

L.  Decidlus  Saxa     .    .    .  Legatns  ...    41  ..  40 

P.  Vputldius  Baasus    .    .  Legatus  ...    40  ..  38 

C.  Sosins I.«gani8  ...    38  ..  36 

L.  Munatius  Plancus  .    .  Legatns  .    .    .    3S  .    .  32 

L.  Calpumius  Bibulns     .  Legaius  ...    31  ..  31 

Q.  Didius I/eKatus  ...    30 

M.  Valerius  Messalla  .    .  Legatns  ...    29  ..  29 

Varro Legatns  ...    24 

M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa     .  Legatns,  ...    22  ..  20 

M.  Tullius Legaius  .    .    .     I9(?) 

M.  Vipsanibs  Agrippa     .  Legaius  ...    15 

M.  Titius Legatus  .    .    .    11  .    .  7 

C.  Sentlus  Satuminus .    .  Legatus  ...      7  .    .  3 

P.  yuiiili'.ius  Varus  .  .  Legatus  ...  3  ,  a.iv  6 
P.  Sulplcius  Quirlnus  .    .  Legatus  .    .  a.d.  S 

Q.    Caecillus     MetellusJ,^,  ,, 

Creticus  Silanus  .    .     5  ^"^^^  ....  i  ( 

M.  Calpumius  Mso  .  .  Legatus  ...  17  ..  19 
On.  Scntius  Satuminus    .  Prolegatus   .    .     19 

L.  Pomponius  Flaccus     .  l*ropraetor  .    .    22  .    .  .33 

L.  Vitelliui Legatus  ...     35  ..  39 

P.  Petronins Legatus  ...    39  ..  42 

Vibius  Marsns    ....  Legatus  ...    42  .  48 

C.  Cassius  Lunginus     .     .  Legatus  ...    48  ..  61 

'I'.  Numldlus*  (^uadratus  Legatus  ...    61  ..  60 

Domitius  Corbulo    .    .    .  Legatus  ...    60  ,.  63 

Cinclus liCgatus  .    .    .    6S 

C.  Cestlus  Gallus     .     .    .  l>egatus  ...«»..  67 

1'.  Liclnius  Mucianus  .    .  Legatus  ...    67  ..  69 

•  CaUeU  •'  Vinidius     by  Tacitus. 
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The  hintorj  of  Syria  during  this  period  may  be 
iitmninl  up  in  a  few  words.  Down  to  the  battSe  of 
i'harsiilia,  Syria  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only  troubles 
being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  attackftl 
the  easteiTi  frontier.  The  Roman  governors  laboured 
hanl  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  province,  taking 
i;reat  psiiiis  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had  gone  to 
decay  under  the  later  Seleucidae.  Gabinius,  pro- 
coiiiul  in  the  years  56  and  55  B.C.,  made  himself 
pai-ticularly  conspicuous  in  works  of  this  kind. 
After  Phiirsalia  (B.C.  46)  the  troubles  of  Syria  were 
renewed.  Julius  Caesar  gave  the  province  to  his 
relative  Sextus  in  B.C.  47  ;  but  Pompey's  party 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  Easst,  that  in  the  next 
year  one  of  his  adherents,  Caecilius  Bassus,  put 
Sextus  to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the  go- 
veniment  so  fimily  that  he  was  able  to  resist  for 
three  years  tlii^ee  piwonsuls  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  dispossess  him,  and  only  finally  yielded  upon 
terras  which  he  himself  offered  to  his  antagonists. 
Many  of  the  petty  princes  of  Syria  sideil  with  him, 
and  some  of  the  noma<lic  .Arabs  took  his  pay  and 
fought  uniier  his  bannei-  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §10).  Ba.«sus 
had  but  just  made  his  submission,  when,  upon  the 
assassination  of  Caesar,  Syria  was  disputed  between 
Cassius  and  Dolabella,  the  friend  of  Antony,  a  dis^ 
pute  terminated  by  the  suicide  of  Dolabella,  B.C. 
43,  at  Ijiodiceia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Cassius. 
The  next  year  Cassius  left  his  province  and  went  to 
I'hiiippi,  where,  after  the  firet  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment, he  too  committed  suicide.  Syria  then  fell  to 
.Antony,  who  appointed  as  his  legate,  L.  Decidius 
Saxa,  in  ^.0.  41.  The  troubles  of  tlie  empire  now 
tempted  the  Parthians  to  seek  a  fuilher  extension 
of  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Rome,  and 
Pacorus,  the  crown-prince,  son  of  -Arsaces  XIV., 
assisted  by  the  Roman  refugee,  I.abienus,  oven-an 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeating  Antony's  generals, 
and  threatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  all  her  Asiatic 
possessions  (B.C.  40-39).  Ventidius,  however,  in 
B.C.  38,  defeated  the  Parthians,  slew  Pacorus,  and 
recovered  for  Rome  her  former  b«undary.  A  quiet 
time  followed.  From  B.C.  38  to  B.C.  31  Syria 
was  governed  jjeaceably  by  the  legates  of  Antony, 
and,  alter  his  defeat  at  Actium  and  death  at  Alex- 
andria in  that  year,  by  those  of  Augustus.  In  B.C. 
'11  took  place  that  foi-mal  division  of  the  provinces 
between  AiiguBtus  and  the  Senate  from  which  the 
imi)erial  administrative  system  dates;  and  Syria, 
being  from  ita  exposed  situation  among  the  pro- 
vinciae  principit,  <ontinued  to  be  ruled  by  legates, 
who  were  of  coniular  rank  (oonaulares)  and  bore 
w.verally  the  full  title  of  "  Legatus  August!  pro 
praetoie."  I>uring  the  whole  of  this  p<>noi  the 
province  enlarged  or  confractod  its  limits  acctrding 
as  it  pleased  tho  leigiiiii^'  ('m|K'ror  to  bestow  tracts 
of  lanil  on  tlie  native  i)rinci's,  or  to  resume  them 
aiul  place  them  imder  his  legate.  Judaea,  when 
aft-iched  in  this  way  to  Syria,  occupied  a  peculiar 
IX 1.  tinn.  Partly  prhaps  on  account  of  its  remote- 
rt--  trom  the  Syrian  capital,  ./intioch,  psiilly  no 
.(..  '  t  )«f:iiise  of  the  {>eculiar  character  of  its  j)eople, 
't  iv  I  ,  ,'lit  l)est  to  make  it,  in  a  certain  sense, 
•1  s>i«  i^''  ^'iiveiTiment.  A  special  procurator  was 
iheiefuie  apiKiintel  to  rule  it,  who  was  subordinate 
to  the  governor  of  .Syria,  but  within  his  own  pi-o- 
vii;i  (■  had  the  |>ower  of  a  legatus.  [S**  Jcdaka.] 
^\i  I  continued  withriit  serious  distui Ixuice  from 
iiif  <xpulsion  of  the  Parthians  (b  Z.  38)  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  (a.D.  66).  In  B.C. 
lit  it  was  visited  by  Augustus,  and  in  a.D.  IS-l? 
by  Ger.'cju:icus    whc  died  at  .\ntioch  in  the  last- 
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named  year.  In  a.d.  44-47  it  was  the  soeiio  ol 
a  severe  famine.  [See  AoABL'S.]  A  little  earliei 
Christianity  had  begun  to  spreail  into  it,  partly  by 
means  of  those  who  "  were  scattereil  "  at  the  time 
of  Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  xi.  19),  partly  by 
the  exertions  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i.  21).  The  Syrian 
Church  soon  gvew  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
(Acts  xiii.  1,  XV.  23,  35,  41,  kc).  Here  the  name 
of  "Christian"  first  arose — at  the  outset  no  doubt 
a  gibe,  but  thenceforth  a  glory  and  a  boast.  Antioph, 
the  capital,  became  as  early  probably  as  A.D.  44 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
piitriarchate.  The  Syrian  Chureh  is  accused  ol 
laxity  both  in  faith  and  morals  (Newman,  Ariittu, 
p.  10)  ;  but,  if  it  must  admit  the  di^race  of  having 
given  bii-th  to  Lucian  and  Paulus  of  Samosata, 
it  can  claim  on  the  other  hand  the  gloiy  of  such 
names  as  Ignatius,  Theophilus,  Ephraem,  and  Ba- 
bylas.  It  suliiered  without  shrinking  many  grievous 
persecutions  ■,  and  it  helped  to  make  that  emphatic 
pi-otest  against  worldliness  and  luxuriousness  of 
living  at  which  monasticism,  accoi-ding  to  its  ori- 
ginal conception,  must  be  considered  to  have  aimed. 
The  Syrian  monks  were  among  the  most  earnest 
and  most  self-denying ;  and  the  names  of  Hilarion 
and  Simon  Stylites  are  enough  to  prove  that  a 
most  important  part  was  played  by  Syria  m  the 
ascetic  movement  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 

(For  the  geogiaphy  of  Syria,  see  Pococke's  De- 
tcription  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88-209  ;  Burck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  j^. 
1-309 ;  Robiason's  Later  Biblical  liesearches,  pp. 
419-625;  StuvAsy's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  403- 
414;  Poi-ter's  Five  Years  in  Damnsats;  Ains- 
woith's  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
pp.  57-70  ;  Researches,  &c.,  p.  290  et  seaq.  For 
the  history  under  the  Seleucidae,  see  ^nesides  the 
original  sources)  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iii. 
Appendix  iii.  pp.  308-346  ;  Vaillant's  Imperium 
Seleucidarum,  and  Fiolich's  Annates  Kerum  et 
Eegnm  Striae.  For  the  histoiy'uniler  the  Romans, 
see  Norisius,  Cenotaphia  Pisana,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
424-531.)  [G.  R.] 

SYRIAO  VERSIONS.  [Versions,  SrRuc] 

SY'RO -PHOENICIAN  {l.vpo<poivlKi<r<Ta, 
'2vpo<poiviffffa,  or  '2vpa  Salvia ff a :  Syro-Phoenisaa) 
occurs  only  in  Mark  vii.  26.  The  coinage  of  the 
woixls  "  Syro-Phoenicia,"  and  "  Syro-Phoenicians," 
seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  thc".igli 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  they  intended  by 
the  expressions.  It  has  geneitklly  been  supposed 
that  they  wished  to  distinguish  the  Phoenicians  oi 
Syria  from  those  of  Africa  (the  Carthaginians); 
and  the  term  "  Syrophoenix  "  has  lieen  regarded  as 
the  exact  converse  to  "  Libyphoenix  "'  (Alford,  in 
liic.\  But  the  I.ibyphooiiia's  are  not  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Africa  generally — they  are  a  peculiar 
race,  half-African  and  half- Phoenician  (•' mixtun 
Punicum  Afris  genus,"  I.iv.  xxi,  22).  The  Syro- 
Phoenicians,  therefore,  should,  on  this  analogy,  ke 
a  mixed  race,  hall-Phoenici.uis  and  half-Syrians. 
This  is  i)rol)jibly  tlie  sen* J  of  the  word  in  the 
sjitiri.sts  i.ucilius  (ap.  Non.  Marc.  De  proprietat. 
se/m.  iv.  431)  and  Juvenal  {Sat.  viii.  159),  who 
would  n>gard  a  mongrel  Oriental  as  ]>eculiai-ly 
contemptible. 

In  later  times  a  geographic  sense  of  the  termi 
■iipersedeti  the  ethnic  one.  The  Kmperor  Hadrias 
divided  Syria  into  three  |ini°ts,  Syria  Proj)er,  Syio- 
Phoenice,  and  Syria  Paluestina ;  aiid  henceforth  i 
Svro- Phoenician  meant  a  native  of  this  eub*|>r» 
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nnet  (Lucian,  De  Cone.  Deor.  §4),  which  included 
Phoenicia  Proper,  Damascus,  and  Palmyren^. 

As  tlie  geogm|iaic  sense  had  not  come  into  use 
m  St.  Mark's  time,  and  as  the  ethnic  one  would  be 
a  refinement  unlikely  in  a  sacred  writer,  it  is  per- 
haps most  probiible  that  he  really  wrote  "Upa 
^oivKTca,  "  a  Phoenician  Syrian,"  which  is  found 
lU  some  copies. 

St.  Matthew  uses  "  Canaanitish  "  (Xarr.vala)  in 
the  pLice  of  St.  Mark's  "  Syio-Phoeuician,"  or 
"  Phoenician  Syrian,"  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
LXX.  translate  Canaan  by  Phoenicia  {*oiviKrj). 
Tiie  terms  Canaan  and  Phoenicia  had  succeeded  one 
another  as  geographical  names  in  the  same  country ; 
and  Phoenicians  were  called  "  C»naanites,"  just 
M  Englishmen  are  called  "  Britous."  No  con- 
clusion as  to  the  identity  of  the  Canaanites  with 
the  Phoenicians  ciui  properly  be  drawn  from  the 
iiiditlierent  use  of  the  two  tenns.  (See  Riiwlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  pp.  243-245.)  [G.  K.] 
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TA'ANACH  (Tj:yri :  ZaKix,  BoActx,  9wwix, 
BaA(£5;  Alex,  ©ovax,  Tavax,  fK0<waaS,  Sfvyax, 
Sacwax:  Tkanac,  Thanach).  An  ancient  Ca- 
naanitish city,  whose  king  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  21).  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  11,  xxi.  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though  it 
w^ould  appear  to  have  lain  outside  their  boundary 
and  within  the  allotment  of  either  Issachar  or  A.sher 
(Josh.  xvii.  11),  probably  the  former.  It  was  be- 
stowed on  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  25). 
Taanach  was  one  of  the  places  in  which,  either 
from  some  strength  of  position,  or  from  the  ground 
near  it  being  favourable  for  their  mode  of  fighting, 
the  Aborigines  succeeded  in  making  a  stand  (Josh, 
xvii.  12;  Judg.  i.  27);  and  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Canaanites  under  Siscra  against  Deborah  and 
Barak,  it  appeals  to  have  foimed  the  head-quartei-s 
of  their  anny  (Judg.  v.  19).  After  this  defeat  the 
Canaanites  of  T>wnach  were  probiibly  made,  like  the 
rest,  to  pay  a  tribute  (Josh.  xvii.  13  ;  Judg.  i.  28j, 
but  in  the  lown  they  appear  to  have  remained  to 
the  last.  Taanach  is  almost  always  named  in  com- 
pany with  Megiddo,  and  they  were  evidently  the 
chief  towns  of  that  fine  rich  district  which  fonns 
the  western  portion  of  the  gi«at  plain  of  Esdraelon 
(1  K.  iv.  12). 

There  it  is  still  to  be  found.  The  identification 
o.''  Ta'anniik  with  Taanach,  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  surest  in  the  whole  Sacred  Topography.  It  was 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  mentions  it  twice  in  the 
Onomasticon  {Oaavix  and  Bavaii)  as  a  "  very  large 
village,"  standing  between  3  and  4  Roman  miles 
from  Legio — the  ancient  Megiddo.  It  was  known 
to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish  mediaeval  traveller,  and 
it  still  stands  about  4  miles  south-east  of  Lejjun, 
retaining  its  old  name  with  hardly  the  change  of  a 
letter.  The  ancient  town  was  planted  on  a  laige 
mound  at  the  termination  of  a  long  spur  or  pit>- 
montory,  which  runs  out  northward  from  the  hills 
of  Manasseh  into  the  plain,  and  leaves  a  recess  or 
bd/,  subcrduiate  to  »he  main  plain  on  its  north 
side  and  between  i^;  and  Lejjun.  The  modern 
namlet  clings  to  the  S.W.  base  of  the  mouad  (Rob. 
ii.  316,  329;  V«n  de  Velde,  i.  .^58;  Stanley, 
/cvish  Church,  321,  ?22\ 


TAUBATH 

In  one  passage  the  name  is  slightly  clianged  botfc 
in  original  and  A.  V.     [Tanach.]  [G.I 

TA'ANATH-SHI'LOH  (hV  n3W|l :  Bij. 
ya<ru  Kal  2f\\ri<ra ;  Alex.  TrfvaB  ffriKw  :  Tanath- 
Selo^.  A  place  named  once  only  (Josh.  xvi.  6)  a* 
one  of  th<!  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Ephraim. 
but  of  which  boundary  it  seems  impossible  to  a»> 
certain.  All  we  can  tell  is,  that  at  this  part  th« 
enumeration  is  from  west  to  ewt,  Janohah  being 
east  of  Taanath  Shiloh.  With  this  agrees  the 
statement  of  Eusebius  (Onomasticon),  who  places 
Janohah  12,  and  Thenath,  or  as  it  was  then  called 
Thena,»  10  Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis.  Janohah 
has  been  identified  with  some  probability  at  FaniJn, 
on  the  road  from  Ndblus  to  the  Jordan  Valley. 
The  name  Tana,  or  Ain  Tana,  seems  to  exist  in 
that  direction.  A  place  of  that  name  was  seen  by 
Robinson  N.E.  of  Mejdel  (B.  R.  iii.  295),  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Barth  (Ritter,  Jordan,  471),  but 
without  any  indication  of  its  position.  Much  stress 
cannot  however  be  laid  on  Eusebius's  identification. 

In  a  list  of  places  contained  in  the  Talmud  {Je- 
rttaalem  Megillah  i.),  Taanath  Shiloh  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  Shiloh.  This  has  been  recently  re- 
vived by  Kui-tz  ( Gesch.  des  Alt.  Bundes,  ii.  70).  His 
view  is  that  Taanath  was  the  ancient  Canaanite 
name  of  the  place,  and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name, 
confeired  on  it  in  token  of  the  "  rest "  which  allowed 
the  tabeiTiacle  to  be  established  there  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  had  been  completed.  This  is 
ingenious,  but  at  present  it  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  it  is  at  variance  with  the  identification  of  Eu- 
sebius, with  the  position  of  Janohah,  and,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  infened,  of  Michmethah,  which  is  men- 
tioned with  Taiinath  Shiloh  in  Josh.  xvi.  6.    [G.] 

TAB'A0TH(To3<Mie;  Ale«.Ta3<4tf:  Tobloch). 
Taruaoth  (1  Esd.  V.  29). 

TAB'BAOTH  (niySD  :  Ta0awd;  A\ex.Ta$. 
$awe :  Tabbuoth,  Tebbaoth).  The  children  of  Tab- 
baoth  were  a  family  of  Nethiuim  who  returned 
with  iCerabbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43;  Neh.  vii.  4G).  The 
name  occurs  in  the  form  Tabaoth  in  1  Esd.  v.  29. 

TAB'BATH  (7130:  TafidO;  Alex.  rafiaO . 
Tebbath).  A  place  mentioned  only  in  Judg.  vii.  22, 
in  describing  the  flight  of  the  Midianite  host  after 
Gideon's  night  attack.  The  host  fled  to  Beth-shittah, 
to  Zererah,  to  the  brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  {?}}), 
Tabbath.  Beth-shittah  may  be  SAuttah,  which  lies 
on  the  open  plain  between  Jebel  Fuk&a  and  Jebel 
Dulixj,  4  miles  ei-^t  of  Ain  Jah'id,  the  probiible  scene 
of  Gideon's  onslaught.  Abel-meholah  was  no  doubt 
in  the  Jordan  VsJley,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
so  much  as  8  miles  south  of  Beth-shean,  where 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  would  place  it.  But  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  identify  Tab- 
bath,  nor  does  any  name  resembling  it  appear  in  the 
books  or  maps,  unless  it  be  Tuhnkhat-Fahil,  i  e. 
"  Teritice  of  Faliil."  This  is  a  very  striking  na- 
tural bank,  600  feet  in  height  (Rob.  iii.  325;,  with 
a  long,  horizontal,  and  apparently  flat  top,  which  is 
embanked  against  the  western  face  of  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Jonlan,  and  descends  with  a  very  steep 
front  to  the  rivir.  It  is  sucn  a  remaikable  object 
in  the  whole  view  of  this  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  did  not  bear  a 
distinctive  name  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times. 


Ptolemy  names  Thena  and  Neapolts  as  the  two  chie! 
towns  of  the  district  of  Samaria  (cap.  16,  quoted  tn  Kelawt 
fai.  461> 


TABERNACLE 

At  aay  n«t<«,  there  is  no  doubt  thnt,  whc;ther  this 
Tt^ukah  lepresenU  Tabbath  or  not,  the  atter  waa 
•oiDJwl.ire  about  this  jMit  of  the  Ghor.  [G.] 

TAB'EAL  ('?K3Q  :  Toj8»M:  Tabeer).  Pro- 
perly "  Tiibeel,"  the  pathacU  being  due  to  the  pause 
(Gesen.  I.ehrg.  §52,  16;  Heh.  Gr.  §-'9,  4c).  The 
(CD  of  Tabeal  was  apparently  an  Ephitiiinite  in  the 
army  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah,  or  a  Syiian  in 
the  army  of  Kezin,  when  they  went  up  to  besiege 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Aha*  (I«.  vii.  6).  The 
Aramaic  form  of  the  name  favours  the  latter  sup- 
position [comp.  Tabihmmon].  The  Tai^im  of 
Jonathan  renders  the  name  as  an  appellative,  "  and 
we  will  make  king  in  the  midst  of  her  him  who 
leems  good  to  us"  (KJ*?  "IC'S'I  ID  IT).  Kashi  by 
Gematria  turns  the  name  into  X^D^,  Rimla,  by 
which  apjurently  he  would  understand  Remaliah. 

TABEEL(^«3t3:  Ta3«^X:  Thabeel).  An 
officer  of  the  Pei-sian  government  in  Samaria  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Kzr.  iv.  7).  His  name  appeai-s 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syrian,  for  it  is  really  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Syiian  vassal  of  Hezin  who  is 
«alle<l  m  our  A.  V.  "  Tabeal."  Add  to  this  that 
the  letter  which  he  and  his  companions  wrote  to 
the  king  was  in  the  Syrian  or  Aramaean  Linguage. 
Ge«nius,  however  {Jes.  i.  280),  thinks  that  he 
may  have  been  a  Samaritan.  He  is  called  Tabel- 
i.iUB  in  1  Esd.  ii.  16.  The  name  of  Tobiel  the 
father  of  Tobit  is  probably  the  same.  [W.  A.  W.] 
TABEL'LIUS  (Ta/3€\Aioy :  Sabelliua).  (1 
Esdr.  u.  16.)     [Tabekl.] 

T  ABE  RAH  (nnwri:  ifxirvpi(rn6s).  The 
name  of  a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  given 
fiom  the  fiict  of  a  "  burning"  among  the  people  by 
the  "  fire  of  the  Lord"  which  there  took  place  (Num. 
xi.  3,  Deut.  ix.  22).  It  has  not  been  identified  and 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  list  of  encampments  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  [H.  H.] 

TABERING  (niDShO :  (p0(rr6^ltval■.  mur- 
murantes).  The  obsolete  word  thus  used  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation.  The 
Hebrew  word  connects  itself  with  V\P\,  "a  timbrel," 
and  the  ima<^e  which  it  brings  betbre  us  in  this 
pjvssjisje  is  that  of  the  women  of  Nineveh,  led  away 
into  captivity,  mourning  with  the  plaintive  tones 
of  doves,  and  beating  on  their  breasts  in  anguish, 
as  women  beat  upon  their  timbrels  (comp.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  25  [2t>],  where  the  same  verb  is  used).  The 
L.VX.  and  Vulg.,  as  above,  make  no  attempt  at 
piving  the  exact  meaning.  The  Targum  of  Jona- 
tii  111  u'ives  a  word  which,  like  the  Hebrew,  has  the 
nuiiiing  of  "  tymiKimz-intes."  The  A.  V.  in  like 
manner  leproilunes  tlio  oriiiinal  idea  of  the  words. 
The  "  tabour"  or  "  t;il«)r  "  was  a  musical  instru- 
uief.  of  the  drum-tyi*,  wliich  with  the  pipe 
formed  the  bsind  of  a  country  villas^c.  We  retain 
a  tnic<>  at  once  of  the  word  and  of  tlie  thing  in  the 
•'tabourine*'  or  "  tambourine "  of  modem  music, 
in  the  "tabret"  of  the  A.  V.  and  older  English 
wi-itf  !■».  To  "  tabour,"  accordingly,  is  to  beat  with 
bud  strokes  M  men  beat  upon  suJn  an  instrument. 
The  verb  is  lbun<l  in  this  sense  in  Beaumont  and 
Metiher,  T/ie  Tamer  Tamed  ("I  would  tabor 
her"),  and  answci-s  with  a  singular  felidty  to  the 
estrt  m<»:iiiinu  of  the  Hebiew.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TABERNACLE  ({3B^,  hn\t :  OKtiri, :  to. 
hemzMiumi.  The  description  of  the  Tabernacle 
icJ  ite  maienais  will  be  found   under   Teuvlk. 
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The  writer  of  that  aiticle  holds  that  he  cannot  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  structural  order  and  propor- 
tions of  the  one  without  discussing  also  those  cf  the 
other.  Heie,  therefore,  it  remains  for  us  to  ti-eat — 
(1)  of  the  word  and  iU  synonyms;  (2)  of  the 
history  of  the  Tabernacle  itself;  (3)  of  its  relation 
to  the'  religious  life  of  Israel  ;  (4)  of  the  theories  oi 
later  times  respecting  it. 

I.  The  Word  and  its  Synonyms.  — (1.)  Tht 
first  word  thus  used  (Ex.  xxv.  9)  is  ]2^  (3fish. 
c&n),  foi-med  from  p{J>  =  to  settle  down  or  dwell, 

and  thus  itself  =  dwelling.  It  connects  itself  with 
the  Jewish,  though  not  Scriptui-al,  word  Shechinah, 
as  describing  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  Gloiy. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  it  is  not  apjilied  in 
l>vose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men,  the  tents  of 
the  Patriarchs  in  Genesis,  or  those  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  It  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  sjieech 
of  poetry  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2  ;  Cant.  i.  8).  The  lotlier 
character  of  the  word  may  obviously  have  helped  to 
determine  its  religious  use,  and  justifies  tituislators 
who  have  the  choice  of  synonym:-  like  "tabeinaclc" 
and  "  tent "  in  a  like  prefereuce. 

(2.)  Another  woi-d,  however,  is  also  used,  more 
connected  with  the  common  life  of  men ;  THK 
{dhel),  the  '*  tent "  of  the  P.itriarchal  age,  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen.  ix.  21,  &c.). 
For  the  most  part,  as  needing  something  to  raise  it, 
it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  with 
some  disiinguishing  epithet.  In  one  passage  only 
(1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  witii  this  meaning  by 
itself.  The  LXX.  not  distinguishing  between  the 
two  woi-ds  gives  ffKrivii  for  both.  The  original 
difference  appears  to  have  been  that  ?n't<  repre- 
sented the  outermost  covering,  the  black  goat's  hair 
cuitains ;  pKTO,  the  inner  covering,  the  cui-tains 
which  i-csted  on  the  boanls  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  The 
two  words  are  accoi-dingly  sometimes  joined,  as  in 
Ex.  xxxix.  32,  xl.  2,  6,  '.19  (A.  V.  "  the  tabernacle 
of  tlie  tent ").  Even  here,  however,  the  LXX. 
gives  aicrivi]  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  var. 
led.  of  ^  ffKi\v^  TTJj  (TKfirf/j  in  Ex.  xl.  29. 

(3.)  n*3  {Baith),  oIkos,  domiis,  is  applied  to  tne 
Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  vi. 
24,  ix.  23  ;  Judg.  xviii,  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
appiirently,  to  the  fonts  of  the  PatriaivLs  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17).  So  far  as  it  diflei-s  from  the  two  pr»» 
ceding  woi-ds,  it  expi-esses  more  definitely  •'.he  idea 
of  a  fixed  settletl  habitation.  It  was  theiefore  fitter 
for  the  sanctuary  of  Israel  after  the  people  were 
settled  in  Canaan,  than  during  their  wanderings. 
For  us  the  chief  interest  of  the  word  lies  in  its  hav- 
ing descended  from  a  yet  older  oitler,  the  first 
word  ever  applied  in  the  0.  T.  to  a  local  sanctuary, 
"  Beth-el,  "  the  honee  cf  God  "  (Gen.  xxvili.  17, 
22),  keejHng  its  place,  side  by  side,  with  other 
words,  tent,  tabei-nacle,  palace,  temple,  synagogue, 
and  at  last  outliving  all  of  them,  rising,  in  the 
Christian  Ea'Iesia,  to  yet  higher  iwt  (1  Tim.  iii. 
15). 

(4.)  ^p  {h'SAsh),\y^i^  {Mikdd8h\iy{curna, 

iiytaffr^pioy,  rh  iyior,  ra  171a,  »anctuariton,  the 
holy,  consecrated  place,  and  theiefore  applie<l,  ao 
cording  to  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which 
the  Tabernacle  bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
structure  (Ex.  xxr.  8 ;  Lev.  zii.  4),  sometimes  to 
the  oourt  into  which  none  but  tlie  priests  might 
enterfLev.  ir.6;  Num.  iii. 38,  iv.  12).  sometime*  to 
the  iBDemmit  saootuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of  Uolitt 
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tabemaniban  testimonii,  die  Wohiiung  dea  3eu(f 
niases,  "the  t«nt  of  the  testimony"  (Num.  ix.  15) 
"the  tabernacle  of  witness"  (Num.  xvii.  7,  xviii, 
2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its  name  from 
that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness.  The  two 
tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  eniphntirally  the 
testimony  (Kx.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18).  They  wei-« 
to  all  Isi-ael  the  abiding  witness  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God.  The  tent,  by  viitue  of  its  relation  to 
them,  became  the  witness  of  its  own  signititaiice  as 
the  meeting-place  of  God  and  man.  The  probable 
connexion  of  the  two  distinct  names,  in  sense  as 
well  as  in  sound  (Bahr,  Symb.  i.  83 ;  Ewald,  Alt. 
p.  230),  gave,  of  couiw,  a  force  to  each  which  no 
tixuislation  can  represent. 

II.  History. — (1.)  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabemacle  begins  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after  the 
first  great  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  atler  tlie  eove- 
nant  with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of  the  Divine 
Glory  (xxiv.).  I'or  forty  days  and  nights  Moses 
is  in  the  mount.  Before  him  theie  lay  a  problem, 
as  measured  by  human  judgment,  of  gigantic  difTi- 
culty.  In  what  fit  symbols  was  he  to  embody  the 
great  truths,  without  which  the  natron  would  sink 
into  brutality  ?  In  what  way  could  those  symbols 
be  guai-ded  against  the  evil  which  he  had  seen  in 
Egypt,  of  idolatry  the  most  degrading?  He  was 
not  left  to  solve  the  problem  tor  himself.  Thert 
rose  before  him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with 
previous  associations,  yet  in  no  degi-ee  formed  out 
of  them,  the  "  pittern  "  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
lower  analogies  of  the  painter  and  the  ai'chitect 
in  which  Stift  =  Pfarrkirche),  while  the  LXX.  and  |  seeing,  with  their  inwai-d  eye,  their  completed 
Vulg.,  confounding  it  with  the  other  epithet,  have  work,  before  the  woik  itself  begins,  may  help  us  to 
endered  both  by  i)  (XKrivii  rov  /xaprtiplov,  and  •  understand  how  it  was  that  the  vision  on  the 
'  tabei-naculum  testimonii."  None  of  these  render- I  mount  included  all  details  of  form,  measurement, 
ngs,  however,  bring  out  the  i-eal  meaning  of  the  j  materials,  the  order  of  the  ritual,  the  apparel  of  the 
word.  This  is  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  j  priests.*  He  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  the  two 
^he  locus  classicus,  i^  the  interpreUtion  of  all !  chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,''Aholiab 
words  connected  with  the  Tabernacle.  "  This  shall  j  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the 
be  a  continual  burnt-offering  ...  at  the  door  of  |  golden  calf  apparently  postpones  the  execution, 
the  tabemacle  of  meeting  (*7jr,J3)  where  I  will  I  For  a  moment  it  seems  as  if  the  people  were  to  be 
meet  you  (iy-1N.  yvatadiiffonai)  ia  speak  there  unto  \  left  without  the  Divine  Presence  itself,  without  any 
ii.  A  1  117'  11  I  /  /<!«•»»»»  i>  \  -lu  recwiiised  symbol  of  it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  3).  As  in  a 
thee.    And  there  will  I  rnee^  Cmyj,  Tafouat,  With    .      *..  ■   i    ^x.       u  i     <•*..„  j'  ,„j:„„  „,. 

V    ..•»:'      ''  i~    /.  ti-ausition  period,  the  whole  future  depending  on 

the  children  of  Israel.    And  I  will  sanc%  (W^Iip)    the  penitence  of  the  people,  on  the  intercession  of 

the  tabernacle  of  meeting and  I  will  dwell !  their  leader,  a  tent  is  pitched,  probably  that  of 

(*n33B')  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  ^  Moses  himself,  outside  the  camp,  to  be  piovisionally 
theVr"God.   And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  I  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting.     There  the  mind  of  the 
their  God"  (Ex.  xxix.  42-46).     The  same  central    Lawgiver  entei-s  into    ever-closer  fellowship  with 
thought  occurs  in  Ex.  xxv.  22,  "There  I  will  meet  1  ^^e  ni.nd  of  God  (Ex.  xxx.u.  H),  l^aras  to  think  of 
-  -  -      --  --    .-  I  Him  as  "merciful  and  gracious      (Ex.  xxxiv.  o), 

in  the  strength  of  that  thought  is  led  kick  to  the 
fulHlment  of  the  plan  which  had  seemed  likely  to 
end,  as  it  began,  in  vision.  Of  this  piTvLsional 
Tabemacle  it  has  to  be  noticed,  that  there  was  as 


(Lev.  iv.  6?;.  Here  also  the  word  had  an  earlier 
staiting-point  and  a  far-i«»ching  history.  En- 
MiSHPAT,  the  city  of  judgment,  the  scat  of  some  old 
oiacle,  had  been  also  Kadesh,  the  sanctuaiy  (Gen. 
riv.  7:  Ewald.  Oesch.  Isr.  ii.  307).  The  name 
El  Khuds  clings  still  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

(5.)  73'n  {Hicdl),  vaSs,  templwn,  as  mean- 
ing the  stately  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  1,  19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to 
the  Temple  (2  K.  xxiv.  13,  &c.),  but  was  used 
also  (pi'obably  at  the  period  when  the  thought  of 
the  Temple  had  affected  the  religious  nomenclature 
of  the  time)  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam. 
i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem  (Ps.  v.  7).  In  either 
case  the  thought  which  the  word  embodies  i»,  that 
the  "tent,"  the  "house,"  is  royal,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  great  king. 

(6.)  The  two  words  (1)  and  (2)  receive  a  new 
meaning  in  combination  (a.)  with  *1J?^D  (mo'eil), 
and  (6.)  with  nnyn  (ho'edidh).  To  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus 
formed  is  to  possess  the  key  to  the  significance  of 
the  whole  Tabemacle.  (a.)  The  primary  force  of 
iy*  is  "  to  meet  by  appointment,"  and  the  phrase 

^yiD  ?nV?  has  therefore  the  meaning  of  "a  place 
Df  or  for  a  fixed  meeting."  Acting  on  the  belief 
that  the  meeting  in  this  case  was  that  of  the  wor- 
•ihippers,  the  A.  V.  has  uniformly  rendered  it  by 
"  tabemacle  of  the  congi-egation  "  (so  Seb.  Schmidt, 
"tentorium  conventfis;"  and  Luther,  "  Stiftshiitte  " 


with  thee"  (comp.  also  Ex.  xxx.  6,  36 ;  Num.  xvii. 

4).     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  "  congi-egation  "  is 

inadequate.     Not  the  gathering  of  the  worshippere 

only,  but  the  meeting  of  God  with  His  people,  to 

commune  with  them,  to  make  himself  known  to ,  .      ,       ,  ,      ,      -r.^  i  ^ 

them,  was  what  the  name  embodied.     Ewald  has    >'«*  ""  "*'!'»•  ^"^  no  pnesthood.     The  people  went 

accordingly  suggested   Offenbarungszelt  =  Tent  of  <'"*  ^^  >*  ^  *«  «"  "'J"^  [^^:  ^•"'";  J>-     "''''**"* 

Revelation,  as  the  best   eouivalent   (AlteHhSmerJ^^Z^^"^^^-''  *''l^*  "*  Ephi-aim,  had  free  access  ta 

it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11). 

(2.)  Another  outline  Law  was  however  given, 

anotlier  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first,  followed. 


Revelation,  as  the  best  equivalent  (Alterthumer, 
p.  130).  This  made  the  place  a  sanctuary.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  tent  was  the  dwelling,  the  /lOuse  of 
God  (Dbiir,  Symbolik,  i.  81). 

(7.)  The  other  compouad  phrase,  (6.)  T\'^Vl^  THK. 
as  connected   with    H-iy   (=  to   bear  witness),  is 


The  work   could   now    be   resumed.     The   people 

offered  the  necessary  materials  in  excess  of  what 

was  wanted  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).     Other  workm«n 

rightly   rendei-ed   by    i]   amiyii    tov    fiaprvplov,    (Ex.  xxxvi.  2)   and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxv.  25) 


■  An  Interesting  parallel  Is  fonnd  in  the  preparations    process  of  deliberation  and  decision  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  19). 
for  the  Temple.    Tbere  also  the  extremest  minutise  were  i      •>  The  prominence  of  artistic  power  in  the  genealogiM 
rm\ong  the  things  which  the  Lord  made  David  "  to  under-    of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  worth  noticing  (1  Chr.  iv.  4,  H, 
stand  hi  writing  by  His  liand  upon  liim,"  i.  e.  by  an  in-    21,  23).    Dan,  also,  in  the  person  of  Hiram,  is  afterwaraa 
v.ard  UltimiuatioQ  which   seemed  to  exclude  the  slow  j  ooospicuous  (2  Chr.  ii.  14  ;  comp.  1  K.  vli.  13, 14). 
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p!acrd  themtelves  under  the  direction  of  Bezaleel 
auxl  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separately, 
•nd  then,  on  the  fii-st  dny  of  the  second  year  from 
th«  Kzotius,  the  Tabeiiuwle  itself  wa^  erected  and  the 
ntual  ap(>c;iite.i  for  it  begun  (Ex.  xl.  2). 

(3.)  The  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself 
iignificant.  it  stood,  not,  like  the  provis'onal 
Tabernacle,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its 
reiy  tfiitie.  The  multitude  of  Israel,  hitherto 
io'.tt'U-i  with  no  filed  order,  were  now,  within  a 
nioutli  of  its  erection  (Num.  ii.  2),  groupeil  round 
it,  iu  around  the  dwelling  of  the  unseen  Captain  of 
the  Host,  in  a  fixed  order,  according  to  their  tribal 
rank.  The  Priests  on  the  east,  the  other  three 
f-imilies  of  the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were 
driest  in  attendance,  the  "  body-guard  "  of  the  Great 
Ki:i,'.  [Levites.]  In  the  wider  square,  Judah, 
Z<-I'i.lun,  Issachar,  were  on  th«  east;  Ephraim, 
Manai«eh,  Benjamin,  on  the  west ;  the  less  conspicu- 
ous tribes,  Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  on  the  north; 
lU'iibrm,  Simeon,  Gad,  on  the  south  side.  When 
til-  'imy  {.ut  itself  in  order  of  mait;h,  the  position 
o:  the  Tabernacle,  carn'ed  by  the  Levites,  was  still 
central,  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  south  in  front, 
those  of  the  north  and  west  in  the  rear  (Num.  ii.). 
Upon  it  there  rested  the  symbolic  cloud,  dark  by 
day.  and  tieiy  red  by  night  (Ex.  xl.  38).  When 
til  ■  loud  lemorod,  the  host  knew  that  it  was  the 
s-  1  for  them  to  go  foi-ward  (Ex.  xl.  36,  37; 
-Ni.m.  ix.  17).  As  long  as  it  remained,  whether 
for  a  day,  or  month,  or  year,  they  continued  where 
they  were  (Num.  ix.  15-23).  Each  march,  it 
must  be  rememl^ered,  involved  the  breaking-up  of 
the  whole  structure,  all  the  parts  being  carried  on 
w-ngjons  by  the  three  Levite  families  of  Kohath, 
'i<;-:;oii,  aiid  Merari,  while  the  "sons  of  Aaron" 
piflKiied  for  the  removal  by  covering  eveiything 
in  tlie  Holy  of  Holies  with  a  purple  cloth  (Num. 
iv.  6-15). 

(4.)  In  all  special  facts  connected  with  the 
Tabernacle,  the  original  thought  reappeai-s.  It  is 
the  place  where  man  meets  with  God.  There  the 
Spirit  "  comes  upon"  the  seventy  Elders,  and  they 
prophesy  (Num.  xi.  24,  25;.  thither  Aaron  and 
Mir;,im  ai-e  called  out,  when  they  rebel  against  the 
s>'rv:iiit  of  the  Lonl  (Num.  xii.  4).  There  the 
"  gi  >iy  of  the  Lord"  appears  after  the  untaithful- 
II- ^-  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiv.  10),  and  the 
rcl«.'llion  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  19, 
42 ),  and  the  sin  of  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  6  >.  Thither, 
when  there  is  no  sin  to  punish,  but  a  difficulty  to 
be  met,  do  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  come  to 
bring  their  cause  "  before  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xxvii, 
2).  There,  when  the  death  of  Moses  draws  near, 
IS  the  itolemn  "  charge  "  given  to  his  successor  (Deut. 
xxxi.  14). 

(5.)  As  \<x>g  as  Canaan  remained  unconquered, 
and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the 
'iah.ni.-icle  was  probsibly  moved  from  place  to 
pl.^  »,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  tirre, 
fiKMirjied,  at  Gilgal  (Jesh.  iv.  19),  in  the  valley 
MwMH  Elial  and  Gerizim  (Josh.  viii.  30-35); 
iiiaiii,  at  the  hcad-quartei-s  of  Gilgal  (Josh,  iz,  6,  z. 
15,  43) ;  aud,  finally,  as  at  "the  place  which  the 
Loixl  had  choeen,"  at.Shiloh  (Josh.  ix.  27,  zviii.  1). 
The  leasons  of  the  choice  ai-e  not  given.  Partly. 
pel  haps,  its  centnl  position,  partly  its  belonging  to 

'  Die  ocr:tirTmoe  of  the  ssme  dlsttBcltfe  word  In  Ex. 
xxz%->ii.  implies  a  reoognlscd  (IiMbMuo  of  mom  ktad, 
ty  uhich  uomenboand  tbemselvss  lotbOMrvloe  of  the 
Tubcmaclc,  probably  as  slnRrm  and  dancefs.  Wb«t  we 
lis.l  under  Kll  wm  the  curruption  }f  ibe  urtginal  prectloe 
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the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephiaim,  the  tribe  of  the 
great  captain  of  the  hobt,  may  have  deteimiued  th4 
preference.  There  it  continued  during  the  wholt 
periotl  of  the  Judges,  the  gathering-point  for  "  the 
heads  of  the  fathers  "  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xix.  51), 
for  councils  of  peace  or  war  (Josh.  xxii.  12  ;  Judg. 
xxi.  12),  for  annual  solemn  dances,  in  whicli  the 
women  of  Shiloh  were  conspicuous  (Judg.  xxi.  21 ). 
There,  too,  as  the  religion  of  Israel  sank  towardc 
the  level  of  an  orgiastic  Heathenism,  troops  of 
women  assembled,*  shameless  as  those  of  Midian, 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and,  like  the  itp6iov\o 
of  heathen  temples,  concubines  of  His  pnests(  1  ^>am. 
ii.  22).  It  was  far,  however,  fi-oai  being  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  the  one  national  sanctuary,  the 
witness  against  a  localized  and  divided  worship. 
The  old  religion  of  the  high  places  kept  its  ground. 
Altars  were  ei-ected,  at  fii-st  under  protest,  and 
with  reserves,  as  being  not  tor  sacrifice  (Josh.  xxii. 
26),  afterwai-ds  freely  and  without  scruple  (Judg. 
vi.  24,  xiii.  19).  Of  the  nam<is  by  which  the 
one  special  sanctuary  was  known  at  this  period, 
those  of  the  "  House,"  or  the  "  Temple,"  of  Jehovah 
(1  Sam.  i,  9,  24,  iiL  3,  15)  are  most  piwninent. 

(6.)  A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assimi' 
lating  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Ashtaroth, 
or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up.  The  Ark  of 
God  was  taken  and  the  sanctuaiy  lost  its  gloiy; 
and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  did  not  perish,  never 
.igain  recovered  it*  (1  Sam.  iv.  22).  Samuel,  at 
once  the  Luther  and  the  Alti-ed  of  Israel,  who  had 
givwn  up  within  its  precincts,  treats  it  as  an 
abaniioned  shrine  (so  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60),  and  sacrifices 
elsewhere,  at  Mii.peh  (1  Sam.  rii.  9),  at  h'amah 
(ix.  12,  X.  3),  at  Gil^  (x.  8,  xi.  15).  It  pro- 
bablv  became  once  agiiin  a  moveable  sanctuaiy,  less 
honoui^  as  no  longer  posses.sing  the  symljol  of  the 
Divine  Piesence,  yet  cherished  by  the  priesthood, 
and  some  portions,  at  least,  of  its  ritual,  kept  up. 
For  a  time  it  seems,  under  Saul,  to  have  been 
settled  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6),  which  thus 
became  what  it  had  not  been  before — a  priestly 
city.  The  mas.sacre  of  the  priests  said  the  flight  of 
Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robbed  it  yet  further 
of  its  glory.  It  had  before  lost  the  Ark.  It  now 
lost  the  presence  of  the  High-Priest,  and  with  it 
the  oracular  ephud,  the  Urim  and  the  Thuxhiu 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  6).  What  change  of  for- 
tune then  followed  we  do  not  know.  The  fact 
that  all  Israel  was  encamped,  in  the  last  dajrs  <j4 
Saul  at  Gilboa,  and  that  there  Saul,  though  without 
success,  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Urim  (1  Sam. 
zzviii.  4-6),  makes  it  probable  that  the  Tabernacle, 
as  of  old,  was  in  the  encampment,  and  that  Abia- 
thar had  returned  to  it.  In  some  way  or  othir,  it 
found  its  way  to  Gibeon  (I  Chr.  xvi.  39).  The 
anomalous  separation  of  the  two  things  which,  in 
the  original  order,  had  been  joined,  brought  about 
yet  greater  anomalies  ;  and,  while  the  ark  remained 
at  Kirjath-jt-arim,  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  con- 
nected itjielf  with  the  worahip  of  the  high-plarm 
(1  K.iii.  4).  Thecaptureof  Jerusalem  and  the  erec- 
tion thereof  a  new  Tabernacle,  with  the  aik,  of  which 
the  old  had  been  deprived  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  1  Chr. 
zv.  1).  left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional,  hi.stori« 
cal  sanctity.  It  retained  onlr  the  old  altar  t>l 
bumt-oAerings  (1  Chr.  xxi.  29).     Sodi  as  it  waa. 


(comp.  Ewald,  AUmlk.  HH).    In  Um  duMca  of  JoJg.  xaL 
31,  we  have  a  t»m»  «*  traneitlan. 

*  Kwald  (OtKktUkU,  ii.  MC)  iafcn  that  Sbllota  ilae 
was  oooqnered  and  laid  »Mrte. 
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howerer,  neither  kini;  nor  people  could  bring 
themselves  to  sweep  it  away.  The  double  ser- 
vice went  on  ;  Zadok,  as  high-pnest,  oflSciated  at 
<3ibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39);  the  more  recent,  more 
^phetic  sei-vioe  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  music, 
under  Asaph,  gathered  round  the  Tabernacle  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr,  xvi.  4,  37).  The  divided  wor- 
ship continued  all  the  days  of  David.  The  s.inctity 
of  both  places  was  recognised  by  Solomon  on  his 
accession  (1  K.  iii.  15;  2  Chron.  i,  3).  But  it 
was  time  that  the  anomaly  should  cease.  As  long 
as  it  was  simply  Tent  against  Tent,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  between  them.  The  purpose  of  David 
'ullilled  by  Solomon,  was  that  the  claims  of  both 
Jiould  merge  in  the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple. 
Some,  Abiathar  probably  among  them,  clung  to  the 
old  order,  in  this  as  in  other  things  [Solomon  ; 
Urim  and  Thummim],  but  the  final  day  at  last 
came,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting  was  either 
taken  down,*  or  left  to  perish  and  be  foi-jtotten. 
So  a  page  in  the  religious  history  of  Israel  was 
closed.  So  the  disaster  of  Shiloh  led  to  its  natural 
consummation. 

III.  Relation  to  the  religious  life  of  Israel. — 
(1.)  Whatever  connexion  may  be  traced  between 
other  parts  of  the  ritual  of  Israel  and  that  of  the 
nations  with  which  Israel  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  the  thought  of  the  Tabernacle  meets  us  as 
entirely  new.'  The  "  house  of  God  "  [Bethel] 
of  the  Patriarchs  had  been  the  large  "pillar  of 
stone"  (Gen.  xxviii.  18, 19),  bearing  record  of  some 
high  spiritual  experience,  and  tending  to  lead  men 
upward  to  it  (Bahr,  Symbol,  i.  93),  or  the  grove 
which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful  light,  attuned  the 
souls  of  men  to  a  divine  awe  (Gen.  ixi.  33).  The 
temples  of  Egypt  were  stately  and  colossal,  hewn  ii; 
the  solid  rock,  or  built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  the  sacred  Tent  of  Israel.  The 
command  was  one  in  which  we  can  trace  a  special 
fitness.  The  stately  temples  belonged  to  the  house 
of  bond^e  which  the^  were  leaving.  The  sacred 
places  of  their  fathers  were  in  the  land  towards 
which  they  were  journeying.  In  the  mean  while, 
they  were  to  be  wanderers  in  the  wilderness.  To 
have  set  up  a  Bethel  after  the  old  pattern  would 
have  been  to  make  that  a  resting-place,  the  object 
then  or  afterwai"ds  of  devo'it  pilgrimage;  and  the 
multiplication  of  such  places  at  the  ditierent  st.-jges 
of  their  march  would  have  led  inevitably  to  poly- 
theism. It  would  have  failed  utterly  to  lead  them 
to  the  thought  which  they  needed  most — of  a  Divine 
Presence  never  absent  fi'om  them,  protecting,  ruling, 
judging.  A  sacred  tent,  a  moving  Bethel,  was  the 
fit  sanctuary  for  a  people  still  nomadic?  It  was 
capable  of  being  united  afterwards,  as  it  actually 
came  to  be,  with  "the  gp-ove"  of  the  older  cultus 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26). 

(2.)  The  structure  of  the  Tabernacle  was  obvi- 
ously determined  by  a  complex  and  profound  sym- 
bolism ;  but  its  meaning  remains  one  of  the  things 
at  which  we  can  but  dimly  guess.  No  interpreta- 
tion is  given  in  the  Law  itself.  The  explanations 
of  Je'!;vish  writers  long  afterwards  are  manifestly 


•  The  langnage  of  2  Chr.  v.  5,  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Tabernacle  there  referred  to  was  that  at 
Jemsalem  or  Gibeon.    (But  see  Joseph.  Ant.  vlil.  4,  }1.) 

'  Spencer  {De  Ug.  Bebraeor.  ili.  3)  labours  hard,  but 
Dot  sQCCtssfuUy,  to  prove  that  the  tabernacles  of  Mc!och 
of  Amos  V.  26,  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Tent  of  Meet- 
ing. It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  (1)  that  the  word 
used  *n  Amos  (viccttiA)  is  never  used  of  the  Tabernacle, 
koi  meaof  eomethSnc  very  different;  and  (2)  that  the 
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wide  of  tlie  marK.  That  which  meet"  us  in  tht 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  a]>plication  of  the  ti/pet 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  the  mysteries  of  Itedemption, 
was  latent  till  those  mysteries  were  made  known. 
And,  yet,  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  as  each  por- 
tion of  the  wonderful  order  rose  bete  re  the  inward 
eye  of  the  lawgiver,  it  must  have  enilxxlied  dis- 
tinctly manifold  truths  which  he  apprehended  him- 
self, and  sought  to  communicate  to  others.  It 
entered,  indeed,  into  the  order  of  a  Divine  educa- 
tion for  Moses  pr»i  for  Israel ;  and  an  educiktion  by 
means  of  symbolo,  no  less  than  by  means  of  woi-ds, 
presupposes  an  existing  language.  So  far  from 
shrinking,  therelbi'e,  as  men  have  timidly  and  un- 
wisely shrunk  (Witsius,  Aegyptuica,  in  Ugoliui, 
Thes.  i.)  fi'om  asking  what  thoughts  the  Egyptian 
education  of  Moses  would  lead  him  to  connect  with 
the  symbols  he  was  now  taught  to  use,  we  may 
•ee  in  it  a  legitimate  method  of  inquiry — almos 
the  only  method  possible.  Where  that  fails,  the 
gap  may  be  filled  up  (as  in  Bahr,  Symbol,  pnstim) 
from  the  analogies  of  other  nations,  indicating, 
where  they  agree,  a  wide-spread  primeval  symbol- 
ism. So  far  from  labouring  to  prove,  at  the  price 
of  ignoring  or  distorting  facts,  that  everything  was 
till  then  unknown,  we  shall  as  little  expect  to  find 
it  so,  as  to  see  in  Hebrew  a  new  and  heaven- 
bom  language,  spoken  for  the  firet  time  on  Sinai, 
written  for  the  fii-st  time  on  the  Two  Tables  of  the 
Covenant. 

(3.)  The  thought  of  a  graduated  sanctity,  life 
that  of  the  outer  court,  the  Holy  Place,  the  Holy  c  ^ 
Holies,  had  its  counterpart,  often  the  same  numbei 
of  stages,  in  the  structure  of  Egyptian  temples 
(Bahr,  i.  216).  The  interior  Adytum  (to  proceed 
from  the  innermost  recess  outward)  was  small  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  com- 
monly, as  in  the  Tabernacle  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  6,  §3), 
was  at  the  western  end  (Spencer,  iii.  2),  and  was 
imlighted  from  without. 

In  the  Adytum,  often  at  least,  was  the  sacred  Aric, 
the  culminating  point  of  holiness,  containing  the 
highest  and  most  mysterious  symbols,  winged 
figures,  generally  like  those  of  the  cherubim  (Wilk- 
inson, Anc.  Egypt.  \.  275  ;  Kenrick,  Egypt,  i.  460), 
the  emblems  of  stability  and  life.  Here  were  out- 
ward points  of  i-esemblance.  Of  all  elements  of 
Egyptian  woiship  this  was  one  which  could  be  trans- 
feired  with  least  hazard,  with  most  gain.  No  one 
could  think  that  the  Ark  itself  was  the  likeness  ot  _ 

the  God  he  woi-shipped.  When  we  ask  what  gave  J 
the  Ark  its  holiness,  we  are  led  on  at  once  to  the  \ 
infinite  diffierence,  the  great  gulf  between  the  two 
systems.  That  of  Egypt  was  predominantly  coS' 
mical,  stalling  from  the  productive  powere  of  nature. 
The  symbols  of  those  powers,  though  not  originally 
involving  what  we  know  as  impurity,  tended  to  it 
fatally  and  rapidly  (Spencer,  iii.  1  ;  Wai-buiton,  Di- 
vine Legation,  II.  4  note).  That  of  Israel  was  pi-e- 
dominantly  ethical.  The  nation  was  taught  to  think 
of  God,  not  chiefly  as  revealed  in  nature,  but  as  ma- 
nifesting Himself  in  and  to  the  spirits  of  men.  In  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  the  highest  revelation  then 


Moloch-worship  represented  a  defection  of  the  people  tub- 
sequent  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle.  On  these  grounds 
then,  and  not  from  any  abstract  repugnance  to  the  idea  of 
such  a  transftr,  I  abide  by  the  statement  in  the  text. 

g  Analogies  of  like  wants  met  In  a  like  way,  with  ne 
ascertainable  historical  connexion,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  "taetulians  and  other  tribes  of  northern  Africa  (SiU 
Ital.  iii.  289),  and  in  the  Sacred  Tent  of  the  Carthaginiaa 
encampments  (Dio>l  Sic.  xs.  6t). 
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|W«ibie  of  the  Di vin«  Nature,  were  the  two  tables  of 
■tone,  on  which  were  paven,  by  the  teaching  of  the  ! 
Divine   Spirit,   and  therefore   by   "  the  finger  oft 
Gotl,"^  the  great  unchanging  laws  of  human  duty 
which   had  been  proclaimed   on  Sinai.     Here  the  I 
lesson  taught  was  plain  enough.    The  highest  know- 
ledge was  as  the  simplest,  the  esoteric  as  the  exo- 1 
teric.     In  the  depths  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  for  ' 
the  high-priest  as  for  all  Israel,  there  was  the  reve-  j 
iation  of  a  righteous  Will  requiring  righteousness  in  { 
man  (Saalschfitz,  ArchSol.  c  77).     And  over  the  I 
Ark  was  the  (ophereth  (Mercv-Seat),  so  called  ; 
with  a  twofold  reference  to  the  root-meaning  of  the 
woixl.     It  catered  the  Ark.     It  was  the  witness  of 
a   mercy  covering  sins.     As  the   "  footstool "   of 
God,  the  "  throne  "  of  the  Divine  Glory,  it  declared 
that  over  the  Law  which  seemed  so  rigid  and  un-  | 
bending  there  rested  the  compassion  of  One  forgiv-  I 
ing  "  iniquitj  and  transgression." '     And  over  the 
Mercy-seat  were   the  OiERCBix,   reproducing  in 
pait  at  lenat,  the  symbolisic  of  the  great  Hamitic  , 
races,  forms  familiar  to  Moses  and  to  Israel,  needing 
no  description  lor  them,  interpreted  for  us  by  the 
fuller  vision  of  the  Later  prophets  (Elzek.  i.  5-13,  x. 
8-15,  xli.  19),  or  by  the  winged  forms  o{  the  imagery 
of  Egypt.     Representing  as  they  did  the  manifold 
powers  of  nature,  created  life  in  its  highest  form 
(Biihr,   i.    341)   their    "over-shadowing  wings," 
"meeting"  as  in  token  of  perfect  harmony,  de- 
clared that  nature  as  well  as  man  found  its  highest 
glory  in  subjection  to  a  Divine  Law,  that  men  might 
take  refuge  in  that  Order,  as  under  "  the  shadow 
of  the  wings "   of  God  (Stanley,  Jewish  Church, 
p.  98;.     Placed  where  those  and  other  like  figures 
were,  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  they  might  be  hin- 
di-anoes  and  not  helps,  might  sensualize  instead  of 
purifying  the  worship  of  the  people.     But  it  was 
port  of  the  wisdom  which  we  may  reverently  trace 
iu  the  oi^der  of  the  Tabernacle,  that  while  Egyptian 
symbols  are  retained,  as  in  the  Ark,  the  Cherubim, 
tiie  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  their  place  is  changed. 
They  remind  the  hisjh-priest,  the  representative  of 
the  whole  nation,  of  the  truths  on  which  the  order 
rests.     The  people  cannot  bow  down  and  worship 
that  which  they  never  see. 

The  materiid  not  less  than  the  forms,  in  the  Holy 
if  Holiw  was  significant.  The  acacia  or  shittim- 
wood,  least  liable,  of  woods  then  accessible,  to  decay, 
aaight  well  represent  the  imperishablenew  of  Divine 
Truth,  o<  the  Laws  of  Duty  (Biihr,  i.  286).     Ark, 
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k  The  Mtalvalenoe  or  the  two  phrases,  "by  the  Spirit 
•f  Ood."  and  "by  the  finiter  of  God,"  is  seen  by  com- 
paring Matt  xli.  28,  and  Luke  zl.  20.  Oomp.  also  the 
knsiur!  of  Clcmoiit  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vi.  (133)  and 
the  lue  of  "the  band  of  the  I>ord  "  in  1  K.  zvUl.  46; 
2  K.  Hi.  15 ;  Kk  k.  i.  3,  lit.  14  ;  1  Chr.  xxviit.  19. 

t  Ewsld.  glvlDg  u>  "^S.  tbe  root  of  C't/lmmtk,  the 
meaning  of  **  to  scrspe,"  "  ense,"  derives  fttxn  that 
BMSBliig  tte  idea  implied  in  the  LXX.  Uatrr^ptoK,  and 
denies  that  tb«  word  ever  signified  iwie*ua  {Alttrtk, 
p.  128, 129). 

k  A  full  dlscttsilon  of  the  ssttfect  is  obrioasly  impos- 
sible here,  bat  it  may  be  nseftal  to  exhibit  briefly  the 
chief  thoughts  which  have  been  connected  with  tbe 
numbers  that  arp  most  prominent  in  the  |«m"t^  of 
nrrnN  "—  '''itrary  as  tome  of  thsm  bm^  ssem,  a 
•  jRi  II  to  cstahUsh  each  wlU  bs  «Minl  in 

iiiiH  lawrtatlon.  L  13S-3S6. and  other  workc 

Uonip.  Wilklufiii,  Ane.  Eg.  iv.  190-199;  Leynr  In 
Bcrmtg't  Knrydop.  "  SUnabUtte." 

Oiin—  Ilie  Oodbead,  Etnnlty,  LUb,  Osathre  Votes, 
lbs  Gob.  Man 


mercy-seat,  cherubim,  the  very  walls,  wepj  i2]  over- 
laid with  gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals,  the  symbol 
of  light  and  purity,  sun-light  itself  as  it  were,  fixed 
and  embodied,  the  token  of  the  incorruptible,  of  the 
glory  of  a  great  king  (Biihr,  i.  'J82).  It  was  not 
without  meaning  that  all  this  lavish  expenditure  oi 
what  was  most  costly  was  placed  where  none  might 
gaze  on  it.  The  gold  thus  otierad  taught  man,  that 
the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence  and  saciirit*  are  not 
those  which  are  done  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men, 
but  those  which  are  known  only  to  Him  who  "  seeth 
in  secret "  (Matt.  vi.  4).  Dimensions  also  had  their 
meaning.  Dithcult  as  it  may  lie  to  feel  sure  that 
we  have  tlie  key  to  the  enigma,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  older  religious  systems  of  the  world 
did  attach  a  mysterious  siguificauce  to  each  separate 
number  ;  that  the  training  of  Moses,  as  afterwards 
the  far  less  complete  initiation  of  Pythagoras  in  the 
symbolism  of  Egypt,  must  have  made  that  trans- 
paroitly  clear  to  him,  which  to  us  is  almost  impe- 
netrably dark.k  To  those  who  think  over  the  woixls 
of  two  great  teachers,  one  heathen  (Plutaix-h,  De 
Is.  et  0».  p.  411),  and  one  Chi-istian  (Clem.  Al. 
Strom,  vi.  p.  84-87),  who  had  at  least  studied  as 
far  as  they  could  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  and  had  inherited  part  of  tlie  old  system, 
the  pixicision  of  the  numbers  in  the  plan  of  the 
Tabernacle  will  no  longer  seem  unaccountable.  If 
in  a  cosmical  system,  a  right-angled  triangle  with 
the  sides  three,  four,  five,  represented  the  triad  of 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  creative  force,  receptive  matter, 
the  universe  of  creation  (Plutarch,  /.  c),  the  perfect 
cube  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  constant  recuirence 
of  the  tiumbei-s  4  and  10,  may  well  be  accepted  aa 
symbolizing  order,  stability,  perfection  (Biihr,  i. 
225).» 

(4.)  Into  the  inner  sanctuary  neither  people  nor 
the  priests  as  a  body  ever  entered.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  that  in  which  everything  represented 
light  and  life  was  left  in  utter  darkness,  in  profound 
solitude.  Oiice  only  in  the  year,  on  the  Day  OF 
Atonement,  might  the  high-priest  enter.  The 
strange  contrast  has,  however,  its  parallel  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Death  and  life,  light  and  daikness,  are 
wonderfully  united.  Only  through  death  can  we 
truly  live.  Only  by  passing  into  the  "  thick  dark< 
ness  "  where  God  is  (Ex.  xx.  21  ;  1  K.  viii.  12),  can 
we  enter  at  all  into  the  "light  inaccessible,"  in 
which  He  dwelk  everlastingly.  The  solemn  aunuul 
entrance,  like  the  withdravral  of  symbolic  forms  frcn 


Two -Matter,  Tlm^  Death,  RecepUre  Oapadty.  tbe 

Moon.  Woman. 
fBBXB  (as  s  number,  or  in  tbe  triangle)— Tbe  Universe 
In  connexion  with  God.  the  AbaoInU  hi  itself, 
tlie  UncooditioDed,  God. 
FoaR  (tbe  number,  or  in  tbe  nqoare  or  enbe)— Onn- 
ditioned  Existence,  the  World  as  created.  Divine 
Order,  Bevelation. 
Sbtbv  (ss  bb  s  4-  4)— Tbe  Union  of  tbe  World  and 
Ood.  Rest  (as  in  the  Sabbath).  Peace,  Blessii« 
Purification. 
Tn  (as  »  1  +  2  -f  3  .f  4>-CompMeaMSk  BonI  and 

physical.  Perieciion. 
Frv»— Perfection  half  atuioed.  IneoapMicneaa. 
Twn.va— Tbe  Signs  of  tbe  Zodiac,  tbe  CytAt  of  the 
Seasons;    in  Israel   tbe  ideal  number  of   tba 
people,  of  the  Covenant  of  Ood  with  tbeaa. 
■  The  qmbol  raappeais  in  the  most  startling  fonn  (■ 
the  eloafaig  Tislons  of  the  Apocalypse.    There  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  Is  described.  In  words  which  absolataly 
exclude  the  literalism  which  has  soiuetlmes  been  bilH^y 
cppUed  to  It.  as  a  city  foufsqaare,  11000  totad  is 
length  and  breadth  aaJ  height  (Bev.  axL  16). 
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Ihe  gare  of  tne  jieople,  was  itself  part  of  a  wise  |  tuJe,  or  of  what  size,  or  in  what  mnteria],  we  tm 


and  Divine  order.  Intercourse  with  Ejfypt  had 
shown  how  easily  the  symbols  of  Tiuth  might  be- 
come common  and  familiar  things,  yet  without 
symbols,  the  ti'uths  themselves  mii;ht  be  foi-gotten. 
Both  dangers  were  met  To  ent»'r  once,  and  once 
only  in  the  year,  into  the  awful  darkness,  to  stand 
befoie  the  Law  of  Duty,  bet'oie  the  presence  of  the 
ood  who  gave  it,  not  in  the  stiitely  robes  that  be- 
came the  representative  of  Go<i  to  man,  but  as  re- 
presenting man  in  his  humiliation,  in  the  gaib  of 
the  lower  piiests,  bai-e-footed  and  in  the  linen 
e]>hod,  to  confess  his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the 
people,  this  was  what  connected  the  Atonemeut-day 
\Cippur)  with  the  Mercy-seat  (Cophereth).  Anil 
to  come  there  with  blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  touch- 
ing with  that  blood  the  mercy-seat,  with  incense, 
the  symbol  of  adoration  (Lev.  xvi.  12-14),  what 
did  that  expi^ss  but  the  truth,  (1.)  that  man  must 
draw  near  to  the  righteous  God  with  no  lower 
offering  than  the  pure  worship  of  the  heart,  with 
the  living  sacrifice  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  (2.) 
that  could  such  a  peifet^t  sacrifice  be  found,  it 
would  have  a  mysteiious  power  working  beyond 
itself,  in  proportion  to  its  perl'ection,  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins? 

(5.)  From  all  others,  from  the  high-piiest  at  all 
other  times,  the  Holy  of  Holies  wiis  shrouded  by 
the  double  Veil,  bright  with  many  colours  and 
iti-ange  foiTns,  even  as  curtains  of  golJen  tissue  were 
to  be  seen  hanging  before  the  Adytum  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple,  a  strange  contiast  often  to  the  bestial 
foi-m  behind  them  (Clem.  Al.  Pacd.  iii.  4).  In  one 
memorable  instance,  indeed,  the  veil  was  the  wit- 
ness of  higher  and  deeper  thoughts.  On  the  shrine 
of  Isis  at  .S;\is,  there  were  to  be  read  words  which, 
though  pointing  to  a  pantheistic  rather  than  an  ethical 
religion,  were  yet  wonderful  in  their  loftiness, 
"  1  am  all  that  has  been  {irav  rb  ye'j^y'^s),  and  is, 
and  shall  be,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hatii  withdrawn  " 
{airtKd\inl/(v)  {de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  391).  Like,  and 
yet  more,  unlike  the  truth,  we  feel  that  no  such 
words  could  have  appeared  on  the  veil  of  tha  Taber- 
nacle. In  that  identification  of  the  world  and  (lod, 
all  idolatry  was  latent,  as  in  the  faith  of  Israel  in 
the  I  AM,  all  idolatiy  was  excluded."  In  that 
despair  of  any  withdrawal  of  the  veil,  of  any  levela- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Will,  there  were  latent  all  the  aits 
of  an  unbelieving  priestcraft,  substituting  symbols, 
pomp,  ritual  for  such  a  revelation.  But  what  then 
was  the  meaning  of  the  veil  which  met  the  gaze  of 
the  priests  as  they  did  service  in  the  sanctuary  ? 
Coloure  in  the  art  of  Egypt  were  not  less  significant 
than  number,  and  the  four  bright  colours,  probably, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  art,  in  parallel  bands,  blue 
symbol  of  heaven,  and  puiple  of  kingly  glory,  and 
cnmson  of  life  and  joy,  and  white  of  light  and 
purity  (Biihr,  i.  305-330),  foimed  in  their  combi- 
nation no  remote  similitude  of  the  rainbow,  which 
of  old  had  been  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  covenant 
with  man,  the  pledge  of  peace  and  hope,  the  sign  of 
the  Divine  Presence  (Ez.  i.  28  ;  Ewald,  Alterth.  p. 
333).  Within  the  veil,  light  and  truth  were  seen  in 
their  unity.  The  veil  itself  represented  the  infinite 
variety,  the  iroXvwoiKiXos  ao<pla  of  the  Divine 
order  in  Creation  (Eph.  iii.  10).  And  there  again 
were  seen  copied  upon  the  veil,  the  mysterious 
forms  of  the  cherubim ;  how  many,  or  in  what  atti- 


■  The  name  Jehovah,  it  has  been  well  said,  was  *'  the 
reading  asunder  of  the  veil  of  Sais."  CStanley,  Jtwiih 
Chunk,  p.  110.) 


not  told.  The  words  "cunning  work"  in  Eit, 
xxxvi.  35,  applied  elsewheie  to  combinations  of  em- 
broidery and  metil  (Kx.  xxviii.  15,  xxxi.  4  i,  jus^ 
tify  perkijw  the  conjecture  that  here  also  they 
were  of  gold.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence 
it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  natural  to  think  that 
they  reproduced  on  a  larsrer  scale,  the  number  and 
the  pasition  of  those  that  were  over  the  mercy-sesit. 
The  visions  of  I^ekiel,  however,  reproducing,  as  they 
obviously  do,  the  forms  with  which  his  piiMitly  lite 
had  nuide  him  familiar,  indicate  not  less  than  four 
(c.  i.  and  x.),  and  those  not  all  alike,  having  seve- 
rally the  faces  rf  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle, 
sti'ange  symbolic  words,  which  elsewhere  we  should 
have  identified  with  idolatry,  but  which  here  were 
beai-ing  witness  against  it,  emblems  of  the  manitbld 
variety  of  creation  as  at  once  manifesting  and  con- 
cealing God. 

(6.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  degi-ce  less 
awful  in  its  holiness  than  the  inner.  Silver,  the 
tjpe  of  Human  Purity,  took  the  place  of  gold,  the 
type  of  the  Divine  Glory  (Bahr,  i.  284).  It  was 
to  be  trodden  daily  by  the  priests,  as  by  men  who 
lived  in  the  pei-petual  consciousness  of  the  nearness 
of  God,  of  the  mystery  behind  the  veil.  Barefooted 
and  m  garTi„..cs  of  white  linen,  like  the  priests  of 
Isis  [Priests],  they  accomplished  their  ministra- 
tions. And  here,  too,  there  were  other  emblems  of 
Divine  realities.  With  no  ojjening  to  admit  light 
from  without,  it  was  illumined  only  by  the  golden 
LAlU'  with  its  seven  lights,  one  taller  than  the 
others,  as  the  Sabbath  is  more  sacred  than  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  never  all  extinguished 
together,  the  pei-petual  symbol  of  all  derived  gifts 
of  wisdom  and  holiness  in  man,  reaching  tlieir 
mystical  perfection  when  they  shine  in  God's  sanc- 
tuary to  His  glory  (Ex.  xxv.  31,  xxvii.  20;  Zech. 
iv.  1  -14).  The  Shew-bread,  the  "  bread  of  faces," 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  not  unlike  in  outward  fbnri 
to  the  sacred  Ciikes  which  the  Egyptians  placed 
before  the  shrines  of  their  gods,  served  iis  a  token 
that,  though  there  was  no  fonn  or  likeness  of  the 
Godhead,  He  was  yet  tliere,  accepting  all  ofTeiings, 
recognising  in  particuhu-  that  special  offering  which 
represented  the  life  of  the  nation  at  once  in  the 
distinctness  of  its  tribes  and  iu  its  unity  af  a 
j>eople  (Ewald,  Alterth.  p.  120).  The  meaning  of 
the  Altar  of  Incexse  was  not  less  obvious.  The 
cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  was  the  natui-al,  almost  the 
universal,  emblem  of  the  heart's  adoration  (Ps.  cxli, 
2).  The  incense  sprinkled  on  the  shew-bread  and 
the  lamp  taught  men  that  all  other  ofiierings  needed 
the  intermingling  of  that  idoration.  Upon  that 
altar  no  *'  strange  fire"  was  to  be  kinaled.  When 
fresh  fire  was  needed  it  was  to  be  taken  from  tl.-* 
ALTAR  OF  Bdrnt-offering  in  the  outer  cour* 
(Lev.  ix.  24,  x.  1).  Very  sinking,  as  compared 
with  what  is  to  follow,  is  the  sublimity  and  tht 
purity  of  these  symbols.  It  is  as  though  the 
priestly  order,  already  leading  a  consecrated  life, 
were  cajable  of  understanding  a  higher  language 
which  had  to  be  translated  into  a  lower  for  those 
that  were  still  without  (Saalschiitz,  Arc/iSol.  §77). 
(7.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within  the  con- 
secrated precincts,  wjis  the  COURT,  fenced  iu  by  ar 
enclosure,  yet  open  to  all  the  congi-egation  as  well 
as  to  the  Levites,  those  only  excepted  who  were 
ceremonially  unclean.  No  Gentile  might  pass  beyond 
the  curtains  of  the  entrance,  but  every  member  of 
the  priestly  nation  might  thus  far  "  draw  near  "  tc 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.     Here  therefore  stood  th* 
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ALTAR  or  BURNT-OFFEUINGH.  at  which  SaCRI 
riCES  in  all  their  varieties  wei-e  oflieiicil  by  penitet;.. 
01  thankful  woi-shippers  (Ex.  xxvii.  1-8;  xxxviii» 
I ),  th*"  bmzen  Lavkr  at  which  those  worshipprs 
piiriried  themselves  before  they  saoificed,  the  priests 
before  they  entered  into  the  sanctuary  (Kx.  xxx. 
1 7-'2 1 ).  Here  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  ended. 
What  Israel  was  to  the  world,  fenced  in  and  set 
apart,  that  the  Court  of  the  Tabernacle  was  to  the 
surrounding  wiliieniess,  just  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  ^5Ulctllary  answered  to  that  between 
the  sons  of  Aaron  and  other  I8i°aelite8,  just  as  the 
idea  of  holiness  culminated  personally  in  the  high- 
priest,  locally  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

IV.  Theories  of  later  times. — (1.)  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  elaborate  symbolism  of  stich  a  struc- 
ture was  understood  by  the  rude  and  sensiiai  multi- 
tude that  came  out  of  Egypt.  In  its  fulness  per- 
haps no  mind  but  that  of  the  lawgiver  himself  ever 
entore<l  into  it,  and  even  for  him,  one-half,  and  that 
the  highest,  of  its  meaning  must  have  been  alto- 
gether latent.  Vet  it  was  not  the  less,  was  perhaps 
the  more  fitted,  on  that  account  to  be  an  instrni- 
mcnt  for  the  education  of  the  people.  To  the  most 
ignorant  and  debased  it  was  at  least  a  Tiritness  of 
the  ueamess  of  the  Divine  King.  It  met  the  ciiiv- 
mz  of  the  human  heart  which  pit)mpts  to  worehip, 
with  an  order  which  was  neither  idolatrous  nor  im- 
pure. It  buight  men  that  their  fleshly  nature  was 
the  hindrance  to  worship;  that  it  rendered  them 
uncleiui ;  that  only  by  subduing  it,  killing  it,  as 
they  killed  the  bullock  and  the  gont,  could  they 
offer  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice ;  that  such  a  sacri- 
fice was  the  condition  of  forgiveness,  a  higher  sacri- 
Hce  than  any  they  could  olier  the  ground  of  that 
forgiveness.  The  sins  of  the  past  were  cousidei-ed 
w  belonging  to  the  fleshly  nitture  which  was  slain 
ind  offered,  not  to  the  true  inner  self  of  the  wor- 
shipper. More  thoughtful  minds  were  led  inevitably 
to  higher  truths.  They  were  not  slow  to  see  in  the 
Tabernacle  the  parable  of  God's  presence  manifested 
in  Creation.  I)ai°kness  was  as  His  pavilion  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  12).  He  has  made  a  Tabernacle  for  the  Sun 
(Ps.  xix.  4).  The  heavens  were  spread  out  like  its 
curtains.  The  beams  of  His  chambers  were  in  the 
mighty  watei-s  (Ps.  civ.  2,  3;  Is.  xl.  22;  Lowth, 
De  S<tc.  Foes.  viii.).  The  majesty  of  God  seen  in 
the  storm  and  tempest  was  as  of  one  who  rides 
upon  a  cheiTib  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11).  If  the  words, 
"  He  that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,"  spoke 
on  the  one  side  cf  a  special,  localised  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  tiiey  spoke  also  on  the  other 
of  that  Pre.«nce  as  in  the  heaven  of  heaven*,  in  the 
light  of  setting  stms,  in  the  blackness  and  the  Hashes 
of  the  thiinder-cloiids. 

(2.)  The  thought  thus  uttered,  essentially  poetical 
in  its  nature,  had  its  tit  place  in  the  pitalms  and 
hymns  of  Israel.  It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men  on 
a  talw  track,  when  it  was  formalioed  into  a  Rjsteni. 
At  a  time  whm  Judaiom  and  Greek  philosophy 
were  alike  etTute,  when  a  feeble  physical  science 
which  coiilil  rciul  nothing  but  itn  own  thoughts  in 
the  symlxiU  of  an  older  nnd  deeper  system,  was 
after  its  own  fashion  rationalising  the  mythology 
of  heathenism,  there  were  found  Jewish  writei-s 
willing  to  apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation 

•  It  is  cnrion*  to  note  bow  In  Clement  of  Alexaodria 
the  two  (ystenu  of  InterpreiatioB  ero«  each  other,  lead* 
lr,(;  ■ometlmM  to  extraTagwoea  Ilka  thnae  in  the  text, 
eomettaMs  to  tbooghta  at  onoe  lofty  and  tnic.  Some  of 
U>r»c  hBve  been  already  noticed.     Uthen,  nut  tu  b* 
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a  the  Tabeniiu'le  and  its  order.  In  that  way,  ii 
seemed  to  them,  they  would  secure  the  respect  even 
of  the  men  of  lettei-s  who  coidd  not  bring  them- 
selves to  be  Proselytes.  The  result  appeara  in 
Josephus  and  in  Philo,  in  par-t  also  in  Clement  (\f 
Alexandria  and  Origen.  Thus  inteipi'eted,  the  entiiv 
significance  of  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Covenant  arW 
their  place  within  the  Ark  disappeared,  and  the 
truths  which  the  whole  oi-der  represented  lecame 
cosmical  instead  of  ethical.  If  the  special  idiosyn- 
crasy of  one  writer  (VW\\o,  De  Profttg.)  led  him 
to  see  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  Sanctuary  that 
which  answered  to  the  Platonic  distinction  between 
the  visible  (aXaOiri)  and  the  spiiitual  {vvtiri), 
the  coar-ser,  less  intelligent  Josephus  goes  still  more 
completely  into  the  new  system.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  is  the  visible  firmameut  in  which  Got!  dwells, 
the  Sanctuary  as  the  earth  and  sea  which  men  in- 
habit {Ant.  iii.  6,  §4,  7  ;  7,  §7).  The  twelve  loaves 
of  the  shew-biead  repi-esented  the  twelve  months  oi 
the  year,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  seven 
lamps  were  the  seven  planets.  The  four  colours 
of  the  veil  were  the  four  elements  (orTOJX*"*).  air, 
fire,  water,  earth.  Even  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
wei"e,  ia  the  eyes  of  some,  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  universe,  or  the  constellations  of  the  Gi-eater  and 
the  Lesser  Bears!  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  §35). 
The  table  of  shew-bread  and  the  altar  of  incense 
stood  on  the  north,  because  north  winds  were  most 
fruitful,  the  lamp  on  the  south  because  the  motions 
of  the  planets  were  southward  (ib.  §34,  35).  We 
need  not  follow  such  a  system  of  intei-pretation  fur- 
ther. It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  authority  with 
which  it  started  should  secui-e  for  it  considerable 
respect.  We  find  it  re-appearing  in  some  Christian 
writere,  Chrysostom  [Horn,  in  Jonnn.  Bapt.)  and 
Theodoret  {Quaest.  in  Exod.) — in  some  Jewish, 
BenUzziel,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel  fBahr,  i.  MiZetseq.), 
It  was  well  for  Christian  thought  that  the  Church 
had  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John  that  which  helped  to  save  it  from 
the  pedantic  puerilities  of  this  physico-theology.^ 

(3.)  It  will  have  been  clear  from  all  that  has 
been  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not 
been  looked  on  as  designed  to  limit  our  inquii-y 
into  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  that  there  is  conse<]uently  no  ground  for 
adopting  the  system  of  interpietei-s  who  can  see  in 
it  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  types  of  Ch>isti«n 
mysteries.  Such  a  system  has,  in  fact,  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives.  Either  the  meaning  was 
made  cleai°,  at  least  to  the  devout  worship|)ers  of  old, 
and  then  it  is  no  longer  true  that  the  mystei-y  was 
hid  "  from  ages  and  generations,"  or  else  the  mys- 
teiy  was  concealed,  and  then  the  whole  order  was 
voiceless  and  unmeaning  as  long  as  it  lasted,  then 
only  beginning  to  be  instructive  when  it  wn> 
"  ready  to  vanish  away."  Rightly  viewed  there 
is,  it  is  l>elieved,  no  antagonism  between  the  inter- 
pretation which  stitrts  from  the  idea  of  symbols  oi 
Great,  Eternal  Truths,  and  that  which  rests  on  tlie 
idea  of  types  foreshadowing  Christ  and  His  Work, 
and  His  Church.  If  the  latter  were  the  highesX 
manifestation  of  the  former  (and  this  is  the  key 
note  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  then  the  two 
systems  run  parallel  with  each  other.    The  typa 


pasMd  over,  are,  tbat  the  seven  lampa  set  forth  the  vaiM 
degrees  and  Ibrmi  (voAvfupwt  *<i'i  voAtrrpoirut)  of  Uod'i 
ReveUtion,  the  fom  and  the  attitude  uf  tlie  Cbenibtoi,  tbe 
union  of  active  mfniitry  and  grateftil,  \ftm\tm  KnXviv 
pUtioo  (Sti»n  V  )M,  ny 
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may  help  us  to  understand  the  symlwl.  The  srm- 
bol  may  guard  us  against  misinterpreting  the  type. 
That  the  Hime  things  were  at  once  symbols  and 
types  may  take  its  place  among  the  proof's  of  an 
•nsight  aud  a  foresight  more  than  human.  Not 
the  veil  of  nature  only  but  the  veil  of  the  flesh, 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  at  once  conceals  and  mani- 
fests the  Eternal's  (Jlory.  The  rending  of  that 
veil  enabled  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  heai-ts  tc 
believe,  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  into  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  to  see,  not  less  clearly  than  the 
High  Priest,  as  he  looked  on  the  ark  and  the  Mercy 
Seat,  that  Righteousness  and  Love,  Truth  and 
Mercy  were  as  one.  Blood  had  been  shed,  a  life 
had  been  offered  which,  through  the  infinite  power 
of  its  Love,  was  able  to  atone,  to  satisfy,  to  purify.'' 
(4.)  We  cannot  here  follow  out  that  strain  of  a 
higher  mood,  and  it  would  not  he  profitable  to  enter 
into  the  speculations  which  later  writers  have  en- 
grafted on  the  first  great  thought.  Those  who  wish 
to  enter  upon  that  line  of  inquiry  may  find  mate- 
rials enough  in  any  of  the  greater  commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Owen's,  Stuart's, 
Bleek's,  Tholuck's,  Delitzsch's,  Alford's),  or  in 
special  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Van  Till  {De  T^ilt- 
ernac.  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  viii.) ;  Bede  {Expositio 
Mysticaet  Moralis  Moaaici  Tabemaculi) ;  VVitsius 
{De  Tabem.  Levit,  Mysteriis,  in  Miscell.  Sacr.). 
Strange,  outlying  hallucinations,  like  those  of  an- 
cient llabbis,  inferring  from  "  the  pattern  showed 
to  Moses  in  the  Mount,"  the  permanent  existence  ot 
a  heavenly  Tabernacle,  like  in  form,  structure, 
proportions  to  that  which  stood  in  the  wilderness 
(Leyi-er,  /.  c),  or  of  later  writers  who  have  seen  in 
it  (not  in  the  spiritual  but  the  anatoniiciil  sense  of 
the  word)  a  type  of  humanity,  representing  the 
outer  bodily  framework,  the  inner  vital  organs 
(Kriederich,  Symb.  der  Mos.  Stifteshutte  in  Leyrer, 
/.  c. ;  and  Ewald,  Alt.  p.  338),  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  single  glance  : 

"  Non  ragionamm'  di  lor,  ma  gnarda  e  passa." 

(5.)  It  is  not  quite  as  open  to  us  to  ignore  a 
speculative  hypothesis  which,  though  in  itself  un- 
substantial enough,  has  been  lately  revived  under 
circumstances  which  have  given  it  prominence.  It 
has  been  maintained  by  Von  Bohleu  and  Vatke 
(Bahr,  i.  117,  273)  that  the  commands  and  tlie  de- 
scriptions relating  to  the  Tabeniacle  in  the  Books 
of  Moses  are  altogether  unhistorical,  the  result  of 
the  effort  of  some  late  compiler  to  ennoble  the 
cradle  of  his  people's  history  by  transferring  to  a 
remote  antiquity  what  he  found  actually  existing 
in  the  Temple,  modified  only  so  far  as  was  neces- 
saiy  to  fit  it  in  to  the  theory  of  a  migration  and  a 
wandering.  The  structuie  did  not  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  if  indeed  there  ever  was  an 
Exodu;.  The  Tabernacle  thus  becomes  the  myth- 
ical aftergrowth  of  the  Temple,  not  the  Temple  the 
historical  sequel  to  the  Tabernacle.  It  has  lately 
been  urged  as  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  Pentateuch  are  manifestly  unhistorical.  The 
whole  congregation  of  Israel  are  said  to  meet  in  a 
court  which  could  not  have  contained  more  than  a 
few  hundred  men  (Coleuso,  PentcUetich  and  Book  of 
Joshua,  P,  I.  c.  iv.  v.).    The  number  of  priests  was 

»  The  allnsions  to  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Apocalypse 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  interest.  As  in  a  vision, 
which  loses  sight  of  all  time  limits,  the  Temple  of  the 
rabemacle  Is  seen  In  heaven  (Rev.  xv.  5),  and  yet  in 
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utterly  inadequate  for  the  senrices  of  the  Taber 
nach  {Ibid,  c,  xx.).  The  narrative  of  the  head 
money  collection,  of  the  gifls  of  the  people,  is  full 
of  anachronisms  {Ibid.  c.  xiv.). 

(6.)  Some  of  these  objections — those,  e.  g.  as  fo 
the  number  of  the  first-ljorn,  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate smallness  of  the  priesthood,  have  been  met 
hy  anticipation  in  remarks  under  Priksts  and  Le- 
VITKS,  written  some  months  before  the  olijections, 
in  their  present  form,  appeared.  Others  bearing 
upon  the  general  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch  his- 
tory it  is  impos<;ible  to  disciLss  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  nouce  such  as  bear  immediately  upon 
the  subject  of  this  aiiicle.  (1.)  It  may  be  said  tliat 
this  theoiy,  like  other  similar  theories  as  to  the 
history  of  Christianity,  adds  to  instead  of  diminish- 
ing difficulties  and  anomalies.  It  may  be  possible 
to  make  out  plausibly  that  what  purports  to  be  the 
fii'st  period  of  an  institution,  is,  with  all  its  docu- 
ments, the  creation  of  the  second  ;  but  the  question 
then  comes  how  we  are  to  explain  the  existence  of 
the  second.  The  world  rests  upon  an  elephant,  and 
the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  the  footing  of  the 
tortoise  is  at  lea'^t  somewhat  insecure.  (2.)  What- 
ever may  be  the  weight  of  the  ailment  drawn 
from  the  alleged  presence  of  the  whole  congregation 
at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  tells  with  equal  force 
against  the  historical  existence  of  the  Temple  and 
the  nan-ative  of  its  dedication.  There  also  when 
the  population  numbered  some  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  "  all  the  men  of  Israel  " 
(1  K.  viii.  2),  all  "the  congregation"  (ver.  5),  all 
the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  63)  were  a.ssembled,  and 
the  king  "  blessed"  all  the  congregation  (ver.  14, 
55).  (3.)  There  are,  it  is  believed,  undesigned 
touches  indicating  the  nomade  life  of  the  wilderness. 
The  wood  employed  for  the  Tabernacle  is  not  the 
sycamore  of  the  valleys  nor  the  ce<lar  of  Lebanon, 
a.s  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  but  the  shittim  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  [Suittah-Tree,  Siiittim.] 
The  abundance  of  fine  linen  points  to  Egypt,  the 
seal  or  dolphin  .skins  ("  badgers"  in  A.  V.,  but  see 

Gesenius  s.  v,  KTin)  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
[Baixjer-Skins,  Appendix  A.]  The  Levites  are 
not  to  enter  on  their  office  till  the  age  of  thiity, 
as  needing  for  their  work  as  bearers  a  man's  full 
strength  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Afterwards  when 
tneir  duties  are  chiefly  those  of  singei-s  and  gate- 
keepers, they  were  to  begin  at  twenty  ( 1  Chr.  xxiii. 
24).  Would  a  later  history  again  have  excluded 
the  priestly  tribe  from  all  share  in  the  structure  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  mythical 
persons  belonging  to  Judah,  and  to  a  tribe  then  so 
little  prominent  as  that  of  Dun  ?  (4.)  There  re- 
mains the  strong  Egyptian  stamp  impres.sed  upoc 
well-nigh  eveiy  part  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  ritual  ^ 
and  implied  in  other  incidents.  [Comp.  PriestSj 
Levites,  Urim  and  Thummim.  Brazen  Ser- 
pent.] Whatever  bearing  this  may  have  on  our 
views  of  the  things  themselves,  it  points,  beyond 
all  doubt,  to  a  time  when  the  two  nations  had  been 
brought  into  close  contact,  when  not  jewels  of 
silver  and  gold  only,  but  treasures  of  wisdom,  art, 
knowledge  were  "  borrowed  "  by  one  people  from 
the  otlier.  'fo  what  other  period  in  the  history 
before  Samuel  than  that  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Pen- 


the  heavenly  Jerusalem  there  is  no  Temple  seen  (xxl. 
22).  And  in  the  heavenly  Temple  there  is  no  loEitr  any 
veil ;  It  is  open,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  clesjrl; 
seen  (xi.  19) 
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titeo' ji  can  we  refer  that  inteirourse  ?  When  was 
it  likely  that  a  wild  tribe,  with  dilficultj  keep- 
!•>£;  its  trround  apiinst  neii;hlx)uring  nfltions,  would 
have  ad<'i>t«ii  sucit  n  complicated  ritual  from  a 
system  so  alien  to  its  own?  So  it  is  that  the 
whei'l  comes  lull  circle.  The  facts  which  when 
ur^ed  by  ^Spencer,  with  or  without  a  hostile  pur- 
pose, were  denounced  as  daring  and  daDgero\is  and 
unsettling,  are  now  seen  to  be  witnesses  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  so  to  the  sub- 
stjtntial  truth  of  the  Mosaic  histoiy.  They  are 
used  as  such  by  theoiojpans  who  in  various  d^rees 
enter  tl»?^'  protest  against  tlie  more  destructive 
criticism  of  our  own  time  (Hengstenberg,  E<jypt 
and  the  Booka  of  Moses ;  Stanley,  Jewish  Church, 
lect.  iv.\  (5.)  We  may,  for  a  momeut,  put  an 
imaginaiy  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  records 
of  the  O.  T.  had  given  us  in  1  and  2  Sam.  a  histoi-y 
likr  that  wkioh  men  now  seek  to  substitute  for 
what  is  actually  given,  had  represented  Samuel 
as  the  first  great  preacher  of  the  worship  of  Elo- 
him,  Gad,  or  some  later  piviphet  as  introducing 
for  the  fii-st  time  the  name  and  worehip  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  that  the  0.  T.  began  with  this  (Colenso, 
P.  II.  c.  xxi.).  Let  us  then  suppose  that  some 
old  papyrus,  freshly  discovered,  slowly  deciphered, 
gave  us  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  what 
we  now  find  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  that  there 
was  thus  given  an  explanation  both  of  the  actual 
oondition  of  the  people  and  of  the  Egyptian  element 
•o  liiigeiy  intermingle*!  with  their  ritual.  Can  we 
not  imagine  with  what  jubilant  zeal  the  Books  of 
Samuc-i  would  then  have  been  "  critically  ex- 
amined," what  inconsistencies  would  have  been 
detected  in  them,  how  eager  men  would  have  been 
to  prove  that  Samuel  had  had  credit  given  him 
for  a  work  which  was  not  his,  that  not  he,  but 
.Moses,  was  the  founder  of  the  polity  and  creed  of 
Israel,  that  the  Tabernacle  on  Zion,  instead  of  com- 
ing fresh  from  David's  creative  mind,  had  been 
preceded  by  the  humbler  Tabeniacle  in  the  Wilder- 
ness ?  [E.  H.  P.] 

TABERNACLES,  THE  FEAST  OF  (JH 

nispn  :  iopr)}  (TK-rivaiv :  feriae  tabemaculorum : 
flpXn  in,  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  "  the  feast  of  ingather- 
ing :"  aKrjyo-mtyla,  John  vii.  2  ;  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
4,  §,') :  (TKrfvai,  I'hilo,  De  Sept.  §24 ;  f)  vktiv^i. 
Pint.  Si/inpos.  iv.  6,  2  ,  the  thii-d  of  the  three 
great  festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lasted  from 
Uie  15th  till  the  22nd  of  Tisri. 

I.  The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in 
the  Penfcifeuch  which  refer  to  it:  Exod.  xxiii.  16, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
and  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  other  festi- 
vals under  their  agiHcuItural  designations,  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread  and  the  Feast  of  Harvest ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  :i4-.',H,  ;J9-4.{,  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
commemorating  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  dcsei-t ;  Dent.  xvi.  13-15,  in  which  there  is  no 
ootict'  of  the  pi.;lith  day,  and  it  is  treated  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  th''  ii.uvest;  Num.  xxix.  12-38.  where 
there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  sacrifices  which  be- 


*  Tb«  word  213^  meMia  "  •  hnt,"  and  Is  (o  be  dUtin- 
gnliihal  from  /nKf  "  •  lent  of  iiklns  or  cloth,"  which  Is 

T 

the  term  applied  to  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Cuugregation. 
Gee  Orson,  t.  v. 

k  Ihlo  is  the  virw  of  the  Babblnlsts,  which  appears  to 
be  (xmnteaanced  by  a  oompartson  ol  v.  40  wlih  v.  43. 
Bat  Uw  Karaites  held  that  the  botighs  here  mentioned 
•ere  for  n:  other  purpose  'han  to  rover  the  buu.  ind 


long  to  the  festival ;  Deut  xxxi.  10-13,  wheio  the 
injunction  is  given  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Lju 
in  the  Sabbatical  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles, 
In  Neh.  viii.  there  is  an  account  of  the  ohservimce 
ot  tiie  feast  by  Ezra,  from  which  several  additional 
particukre  respecting  it  may  be  gathered. 

II.  The  time  of  the  festival  fell  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  whole  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the  ground, 
the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  were  gathered  io 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  39;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15). 
Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  "  in  the  end  a 
the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  laboun 
out  of  the  field."  Its  duration  was  strictly  only 
seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13;  Ez.  xlv.  25).  But  it 
was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  dis- 
tinguished by  sacrifices  of  its  own,  which  was 
sometimes  spcken  of  as  an  eighth  day  (Lev.  xxiii. 
36  ;  Neh.  viii.  18). 

During  the  seven  days  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts»  formed  of  the 
boughs  of  trees.  These  huts,  when  the  festival 
was  celebi-ated  m  Jerusalem,  were  constructed  in 
the  courts  of  houses,  on  the  roofs,  in  the  court  o: 
the  Temple,  in  the  street  of  the  water  gate,  and  in 
the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  The  boughs  wer< 
of  the  olive,  palm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other  trees 
with  thick  foliage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  The  com- 
mand in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  is  said  to  have  been  so 
undei-stood,  •>  that  the  Israelites,  from  the  fiist  day 
of  the  feast  to  the  seventh,  carried  in  their  hands 
"  the  fruit  (as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  not 
branches,  as  in  the  text)  of  goodly  trees,  with 
branches  of  palm  trees,  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and 
willows  of  the  brook." 

According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite 
used  to  tie  the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be 
carried  in  his  hand,  to  which  the  name  liUib  '  was 
given.  The  "  fruit  of  goodly  trees  "  is  generally 
taken  by  the  Jews  to  mean  the  citron.*  But 
Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §4)  says  that  it  was  the 
fruit  of  the  peraea,  a  tree  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  conveyed  from  Persia  to  Egypt  ( Hitt.  Nat. 
XV.  13),  and  which  some  have  identified  with  the 
peach  (Maluspersica).  The  boughs  of  thick  ti'ees 
were  undei-stood  by  Onkelos  and  others  to  be 
myrtles  (D*P^^),  but  that  no  such  limitation  to 

a  single  species  could  have  been  intended  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  boughs  of  thick  trees  and  myrtle 
branches  being  mentioned  together  (Neh.  viii.  15). 
The  bumt-orterings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
were  by  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other 
festival.  It  is  said  that  the  services  of  the  priests 
were  so  ordered  that  each  one  of  the  oourscs  was 
employed  during  the  seven  days  {SucocJi,  ▼.  H). 
There  were  offered  on  each  day  two  rams,  fourteea 
lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-otlViing.  But  what  waa 
most  peculiar  was  the  an-angement  of  the  sacriiiceB 
of  bullocks,  in  ail  amotwtiiig  to  seventy.  Thirteen 
were  offered  on  the  tii-st  day,  twelve  on  the  second, 
eleven  on  the  third,  and  so  on,  reducing  the  number 
by  one  each  day  till  the  seventh,  when  seven  bul- 
locks only  were  offered  (Num.  xsiz.  12-38). 

that  the  wUluw  brancbea  wen  merely  fur  tytaf  the  pans 
of  the  huu  together. 

•  The  word  3^4/  sIrlcUy  maans  steply  •  palis 
branch.  Bust.  />>.  Ibtm.  c.  1143;  Curpao;  Ajip  tVii 
p.  416 ;  Dnu'ns,  yot.  Maj.  In  Lev.  xxliL 

*  i\'\Tytt  So  Ookeloa,  Jonathan.  u>d  Aweak  9m 
Buxt.  /.<a    •••».  tub  y^. 
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The  eighth  day  was  u  day  of  holy  convocation  of  i 
pecuhur  solemnity,  and,  with  the  seventh  day  of 
the  Passover,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  desig- 
nated nv^)tV.  [Passover,  §2,  note «].  We  ai« 
told  that  on  the  moi-ning  of  this  day  the  Hebrews 
left  their  huts  and  dismantled  them,  and  took  •ap 
their  abode  again  in  their  houses.  The  special  offer- 
ings of  the  day  were  a  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lambs, 
and  a  goat  for  a  sin-oflenng  (Num.  xxix.  36  38).« 

When  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sabbatical 
year,  portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  iu 
public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers 
^Deut  xxxi.  10-13,.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  Kings,  the  king  himself  used  to  resxd  from  a 
wooden  pulpit  erected  in  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  that  the  people  wti-e  summoned  to  assemble  by 
sound  of  trumpet.'  Whether  the  selections  were 
made  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  only,  or  from 
the  :ther  books  of  the  Law  also,  is  a  question.  But 
■ceding  to  the  Mishna  (Sota,  vi.  8,  quoted  by 
iJeland)  th»  portioih.  read  w"?  Deut.  i.  1-vi.  4, 
xi.  13-xiv.  22,  xiv.  23-xvi.  22,  xviii.  1-14,  xrvii. 
1-xxviii.  68  (see  Fagius  and  liosenmiiller  on  Deut. 
xsxi.  11  ;  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  c.  r\'ii.). 
We  find  Kzra  reading  the  Law  during  the  festival 
"  day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  day  " 
(Neh.  viii.  I8).« 

III.  There  arc  two  particulars  in  the  observance 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  appear  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  not  noticed 
in  the  Old.  These  were,  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
out  some  water  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  dis- 
play of  some  great  lights  in  the  court  of  the  women. 

We  are  told  that  each  Israelite,  in  holiday  attire, 
having  made  up  his  lulab,  before  he  broke  his  fast 
(Fagius  in  Lev.  xxiii.),  repaired  to  the  Temple  with 
the  lulab  in  one  hand  and  the  citron  in  the  other, 
at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  moiiiing  saaifice. 
The  parts  of  the  victim  were  laid  upon  the  altar. 
One  of  the  priests  fetched  some  water  in  a  golden 
ewer  from  the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  he  brought 
into  the  court  through  the  water  gate.  As  he 
entered  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  he  ascended  the 
slope  of  the  altai*.  At  the  top  of  this  were  fixed 
two  silver  basins  with  small  openings  at  the  bottom. 
W^ine  was  poured  into  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
the  water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Cedron  (Maimon. 
ap.  Cai-pzov.  p.  419).  The  hallel  was  then  sung, 
and  when  the  singers  reached  the  firet  verse  of  Ps. 
cxviii.  all  the  company  shook  their  lulabs.  This 
gesture  was  repeated  at  the  25th  verse,  and  again 
when  they  sang  the  29th  vei-se.  The  sacritices 
which  belonged  to  the  day  of  the  festival  were  then 
offered,  and  special  passages  from  the  Psalms  were 
chanted. 

In  the  evening  fit  would  seem  after  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  festival  had  com- 

*  The  notion  of  MUnster,  Godwin,  and  others,  that  the  \ 
eighth  day  was  called  "  the  day  of  palms,"  is  utterly  j 
wltboat  foundation.  No  trace  of  such  a  designation  is  j 
found  In  any  Jewish  writer.  It  probably  resulted  from  a  i 
theory  that  the  Feaxt  of  rabemacles  must,  like  the  Pass-  [ 
over  and  Pentecost,  have  a  festival  to  answer  to  it  in  the  I 
calendar  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  ••  the  day  of  | 
palms  "  passed  into  Palm  Sunday.  I 

'  A  story  is  told  of  Agrlppa  that  when  he  was  once  | 
performing  this  teremony,  as  he  came  to  the  words  '•  ihon  I 
ma/st  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee  which  is  not  thy  j 
brother,"  the  thought  of  his  foreign  blood  occurred  to  • 
him,  and  be  was  affected  to  tears.  But  the  bystanders  ' 
enoouiagod  him,  crying  out  '  Fear  not,  Agrippa  I  Then  I 


menctnl  had  ended%  both  men  and  women  as^niblei 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  expressly  to  hoM  ■ 
rejoicing  for  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Silenm. 
On  this  occasion,  a  degree  of  uni'esti'ained  hilarity 
was  peimitted,  such  as  would  have  been  unbecoming 
while  the  ceremony  itself  was  going  on,  in  the 
presence  of  the  altar  and  in  connexion  with  the 
otiering  of  the  morning  sacrifice  {Succuh,  iv.  9,  v.  1 , 
and  the  passages  from  the  Gem.  given  by  Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service,  §4). 

At  the  same  time  there  were  set  up  in  the  court 
two  lofty  stands,  each  supporting  four  gieat  lamps. 
These  were  lighted  on  each  night  of  the  festival. 
It  is  said  that  they  cast  their  light  over  nearly  the 
whole  compass  of  the  city.  The  wicks  were 
furnished  from  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  priests, 
and  the  supply  of  oil  was  kept  up  by  the  sons  if 
the  priests.  Many  in  the  assembly  carried  fiam- 
beaux.  A  botly  of  Levites,  stationed  on  the  /fteec 
steps  leading  up  to  the  women's  court,  played  iti- 
struments  of  music,  and  chanted  the  fiileen  psalms 
which  are  called  in  the  A.  V.  Songs  of  Degiees 
(Ps.  cxx.-cxxxiv.).  Singing  and  dancing  were 
aftei-wards  continued  for  some  time.  The  same 
ceremonies  in  the  day,  and  the  same  joyous  meeting 
in  the  evening,  were  renewed  on  each  of  the  seven 
days. 

It  appeal's  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  (John  vii.  37,  38) — "  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water  " — 
were  suggested  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  ot 
Siloam.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  the  rite 
as  symbolical  of  the  water  mii-aculously  supplied  to 
their  fathers  from  the  rock  at  Meribah.  But  they 
also  gave  to  it  a  more  strictly  spiritual  significa- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  use  to  which  our  Lord 
appears  to  turn  it.  Waimonides  (note  in  Succah) 
applies  to  it  the  very  passage  which  appears  to 
be  refeiTed  to  by  our  Lord  (Is,  xil.  3) — "  There- 
fore with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells 
of  salvation."  The  two  meanings  are  of  couist 
perfectly  harmonious,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  which 
St.  Paul  makes  of  the  historical  fact  (1  Cor.  x.  4) 
— "  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them  :  and  that  rock  was  Chi  ist." 

But  it  is  veiT  doubtful  what  is  meant  by  "  the 
last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast."  It  would 
seem  that  either  the  litst  day  of  the  feast  itself, 
that  is  the  seventh,  or  the  last  day  of  the  religious 
obsen'ances  of  the  series  of  annua4  festivals,  the 
eighth,  must  be  intended.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  nothing,  according  to  ancient  testimony, 
to  distinguish  the  seventh,  as  a  great  day,  com- 
pared with  the  other  days ;  it  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior, in  not  being  a  day  of  holy  convocation, 
and  in  its  number  of  sacrifices,  to  the  first  day ^ 


art  our  brother."    Lightfoot,  T.  S.  c.  xviL 

K  Dean  Alford  considers  that  there  may  be  a  refert-DC" 
to  the  public  reading  of  the  Law  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. John  vii.  19—"  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law» 
and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law  "—even  if  that  yeai 
was  not  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  observance  did  no* 
actually  take  place  at  the  time. 

•>  But  Buxtorf,  who  contends  that  St.  John  sppaks  of  trie 
seventh  day,  says  that  the  modem  Jews  of  bis  time  calW 
that  day  "  the  Great  Hosanna,"  and  distinguished  it  by  i 
greater  attention  than  usua  to  their  personal  appearimcH, 
and  by  performing  certain  peculiar  riles  in  the  synagjgtu 
(Syn.  Jud.  xzL) 
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jn  th«  other  hand,  it  is  neaiir  ceitain  that  the 
ffion.ony  of  louhn;^  out  the  water  did  not  taite 
jilue  on  the  eighth  day,'  though  the  day  might 
have  heen,  by  »n  easy  licence,  called  the  great  day 
(t  tiie  least  "2  Mace.  x.  6 ;  Joeseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §4  ; 
rii.lo,  Ih'  Sept.  §-4).  Deau  AUbid  reasonably 
vij)()oses  that  the  eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and 
that  the  let'erence  of  our  Lord  wm  to  an  ordinary 
.iiid  well-known  obc«rv:iuoe  of  the  feast,  thoagh  it 
Wiis  not,  at  the  very  time,  going  on. 

We  must  resort  to  some  such  e;>planation,  if  we 
.viopt  the  notiuii  that  our  Lord's  woi-ds  (John  viii. 
12) — "  1  am  the  light  of  the  world  " — refer  to  the 
gi'eat  iani|«  of  the  festival.  The  suggestion  must 
iuire  arisen  in  the  same  way,  or  else  from  the 
apparatus  tor  lighting  not  being  removed,  although 
the  festival  hail  come  to  an  end.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remarked  that  Beiigel,  Stier,  and  some 
othei-s,  think  tlwt  the  woi-ds  refer  to  the  light  of 
morning  which  was  then  dawning.  The  view  that 
may  be  taken  •«' the  genuineness  of  John  viii.  1-11 
will  modify  the  probabilitj  of  the  latter  intei-pre- 
tation. 

IV.  There  are  manj  directions  given  in  the 
Mishua  for  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the 
huts.  They  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  palms, 
nor  higher  than  twenty  cubits.  They  were  to  stand 
by  theinst'lves,  and  not  to  rest  on  any  external  sup- 
port, nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  larger  building, 
or  of  a  tiiee.  They  were  not  to  be  covered  with 
skins  or  cloth  of  any  kind,  but  only  with  boughs, 
or,  in  piirt,  with  reed  mats  or  laths.  They  were 
to  be  <-onstiucted  expressly  for  the  festival,  out  of 
new  matenals  Their  fomis  might  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  of  tlie  owneiTi.^  Acnording  to 
^me  authoiities,  the  Isi-aelites  dwelt  in  themduiing 
the  \vh..|.-  jKjiiod  of  the  ftotival  {Sifri,  in  Relaiid;, 
i.ut  .ti.e:  -  -aid  it  w;is  sulEc-ieLt  if  tliey  ate  foui'«een 
meals  ill  t.'iem,  that  is,  two  on  each  day  [S'lccah, 
iL  *}).  Persons  engaged  in  i-eligious  service,  the  sick, 
nurses,  women,  slaves,  and  minors,  were  excepted 
altogetlier  from  the  obligation  of  dwelling  in  them, 
and  •ome  imliilgence  apjiears  to  have  been  given 
to  all  in  very  tempestuous  weather  yS'iccah,  i.  ii. ; 
M&ister  on  Lev.  xziii.  40 ;  Uuxt.  Syn.  jud.  c. 
xxi.). 

The  furniture  of  the  huts  was  to  be,  according  to 
most  authoiities,  of  the  plainest  description.  There 
was  to  be  nothing  which  was  not  fairly  necessiu-y. 
It  would  s<-ein.  however,  that  there  was  no  strict 
rule  iiu  this  point,  and  that  there  was  a  considcr- 
,1'!.  !,::■■  -uce  according  to  the  habits  or  cilcum- 
^l  ui  •  -  ■!  the  occupant"  (Cai-pzov,  p.  415;  buxt. 
Syn.  J  lid.  p.  45 1). 

it  is  said  that  the  altar  was  adorned  throughout 
thp  Si  von  lavs  .vi'S  .=;  igs  of  willows,  one  of  which 
e  1, -1  I  1  i.M-.-  u,  ,  n"  into  tlie  court  brought 
wiii.  i.:in.  Til.'  g  .i!  number  of  the  sacrifices  has 
li  ii  ..  ■  1  ;y  noticed.  The  number  of  public  vic- 
iiu.i  .  li  .^l  on  the  first  dnj  exceeded  thoee  of  any 
day  III  tiif  year  (Henoch,  xiii.  5).  Hut  besides 
th»~*.  the  Clia.'ii^ahs  or  private  peju-e- offerings 
[l'A£80VKK,  ii.  ;i.  f.]  were  more  abund;mt  than  at 
any  otlicr  time;  and  thei-e  is  reason  to  U-lieve  that 
the  whole  of  the  sacrifices  nearly  outnumbered  all 
those  otierjd  at  the  other  fe!.ti>>»U  put  together. 
It  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  fe;k.t  that  oo  each 

'  K.  Jehudn,  tiuwcvir,  Kild  that  lb»  water  was  poured 
out  oa  elgbi  (liiys.    ■s'U'  niA,  Iv.  9.  with  BartetMira's  noU. 

*  I'ntre  are  sume  ctirioun  fl>nire«  of  different  forma  of 
bnt^  loid  ut  the  gri-.n  ligliu  of  tbe  KeuM  of  raternaclea. 
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day  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  ire  said  ta  *iav( 
sounded  twenty-one  times. 

V.  Though  all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivUs  man 
seasons  of  rejoicing,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was, 
in  this  respeijt,  distinguished  above  them  all.  The 
huts  and  the  lulabs  must  have  made  a  gay  and 
striking  spetlacle  over  the  city  by  day,  and  tlie 
kmps,  the  tlambeeux,  the  music,  and  the  joyou* 
gatherings  in  the  ooui-t  of  the  Temple  must  hare 
given  a  still  more  festive  character  to  the  night. 
Hence,  it  was  called  by  the  Rabbis  311.  the  festioal, 
itar't^oxh^-  There  is  a  proverb  in  Succah  (v.  1), 
"  He  who  has  never  seen  the  rejoicing  at  the 
pouring  out  of  the  water  of  Si  loam  has  never  seen 
rejoicing  in  his  life."  Mainionides  says  that  he 
who  failed  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  contri- 
buting to  the  public  joy  according  to  his  means, 
incurred  especial  guilt  vCarpzov,  p.  419).  The 
feast  is  desigiiatetl  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  4,  §1) 
iopr^  aryiurarn)  fcal  ficyian).  and  by  Philo,  iopr&t 
fieyicrry).  Its  thoroughly  festive  nature  is  showr 
in  the  accounts  of  its  observance  in  Josephus  {^Ant. 
viii.  4.  §1,  XV.  3;^),  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  iti 
celebration  by  Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Judas  Macca 
baeus.  From  this  fact,  and  its  connexion  with  tht 
ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  yeai-,  especially  thi 
vintage,  it  is  not  womlerful  th:>t  Plutarch  .shoulc 
have  likened  it  to  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  calling  i* 
$vpffo<popia  and  Kparv,po<popia  {Sympos.  iv.).  Tht 
account  which  he  gives  of  it  is  curious,  but  it  if 
not  much  to  our  pui-pose  here.  It  contains  about 
as  much  truth  as  the  more  famous  pitssitge  on  tiK 
Hebrew  nation  in  the  iit'th  book  of  the  History  oi 
Tacitus. 

VI.  The  main  purposes  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ai-e  plainly  set  forth  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  and  Lev 
xxiii.  4H).  It  was  to  be  at  once  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest,  and  a  commemoration  of  tlie  tim« 
when  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  wilderness.  In  one  of  its  mean- 
ings, it  stands  in  connexion  with  the  PiU>.>over,  as 
the  Feast  of  Abib,  the  mouth  of  green  eai-s,  when 
the  first  sheaf  of  barley  was  otiei-ed  before  tiie 
Lord  ;  and  with  Pentecost,  as  the  fe;ist  of  hajTest, 
when  the  first  loaves  of  the  yeir  were  waved 
before  the  altjtr:  in  its  other  meuiing,  it  is  related 
to  the  Passover  as  the  great  yearly  memorial  of 
the  delivenuice  from  the  destroyer,  and  fiom  the 
tyi-aniiy  of  Egypt.  The  tents  oi  the  wihlerues 
furnished  a  home  of  fi-eedom  compared  with  the 
house  of  bondage  out  of  which  they  had  been 
brought.  Hence  the  Divine  Word  assigns  as  a 
ivasoii  for  the  conimmid  that  they  should  dwell  in 
huts  during  the  festival,  "  that  your  girnciations 
may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  tliem  out  of  the 
land  oi  Egypt"  (Lev.  xxiii.  43). 

But  naturally  connected  with  this  exultation  in 
their  regained  fi-eedom,  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
more  perfect  fulfilmoiit  of  (lod's  promise,  in  the 
settlement  of  His  people  in  the  Holy  Ijitid.  Hence 
the  festival  became  an  expression  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  rest  and  blev-ing  of  a  8ettlv<l  abode,  and, 
as  connected  with  it.  for  the  regular  annual  cul> 
tivation  of  the  ground,  with  the  storing  up  n; 
the  com  and  the  wine  and  the  oil,  by  which  the 
[:ro»))erity  of  the  nation  was  promoted  and  the  ivHt 

In  Sarenboiias'  JWrtwa.  voL  U. 

-  Tbera  Is  a  lively  dncrlptioa  tf  tone  of  tbe  hnia  aW 
\3j  the  Jews  In  modam  Umes  in  I,a  i^  /mm  <n  ^f-nw 
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it  tainine  put  into  a  remuter  di.staiioe.  Thus  the' 
agricultural  and  the  historical  idi-as  of  the  feast 
became  essentially  counected  with  ea:h  other. 

But  besides  this,  Philu  saw  iu  this  feast  a  witness 
for  the  original  equality  of  all  the  members  of  the 
3hoeeD  race.  AH,  during  the  week,  poor  and  rich,  the 
inhabitant  alike  of  tiie  palace  or  tiie  hovel,  lived  iu 
huts  which,  in  stiictness,  were  to  be  of  the  plainest 
and  most  ordinary  materials  and  construction.* 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Israelite  would  be 
reminded  with  still  greater  edification  of  the  perilous 
and  toilsome  march  of  his  forefathers  through  the 
desert,  when  the  nation  seemed  to  be  more  imme- 
diately dependent  on  God  for  food,  shelter  and  pro- 
tection, while  the  completed  harvest  stored  up  for 
tlie  coming  winter  set  before  him  the  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  the  possession  of  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  which  had  been  of  old  pro- 
mised to  his  race. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  this  blessing  was 
the  establishment  of  tlie  central  spot  of  the  national 
woi-ship  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was 
evidently  fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
should  be  kept  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  obser- 
vance at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K. 
viii.  2,  65;  Joseph,  ylnf.  viii.  4,  §5),  again,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii. 
13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  restored 
the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (2  Mace. 
X.  5-8). 

The  origin  of  the  Fea«t  of  Tabernacles  is  by  some 
connected  with  Succoth,  the  first  halting-place  of 
the  Israelites  on  their  march  out  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
huts  are  taken  not  to  commemorate  the  tents  in  the 
wildei'ness,  but  the  leafy  booths  (^succoth)  in  which 
they  lodged  for  the  last  time  before  they  entered  the 
desert.  The  feast  would  thus  call  to  mind  the 
transition  from  settled  to  nomadic  life  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  Appendix,  §89). 

Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  414 ;  Bahr,  Symholik,  ii. 
624  ;  Bust.  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xxi. ;  Reland,  Ant.  iv.  5  ; 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  xvi.  and  Exercit.  in 
Joan.  vii.  2,  37  ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  230 ;  the  treatise 
Succali,  in  the  Mishna,  with  Surenhusius'  Notes  ; 
Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  Uehr.  pt.  ii.  Of  the  monographs 
on  the  subject  the  most  important  appear  to  be, 
Ikenius,Z)e  Libatione  Aquae  in  Fest.  Tab.;  Groddek, 
De  Ceremonia  Paltnarum  in  Fest.  Tab.  (in  Ugolini, 
vol.  xviii.),  with  the  Notes  of  Dachs  on  Succah,  in 
the  Jerusalem  Gemara.  [S.  C] 

TAB'ITHA  {TafiiOa.:  Tabitha),  also  called 
Dorcas  ( Aoptccis)  by  St.  Luke :  a  female  disciple  of 
Joppa,  "  full  of  good  works,"  among  which  that  of 
making  clothes  for  the  poor  is  specifically  men- 
tioned. While  St.  Peter  was  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  which  the  disci- 
ples at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  Apostle, 
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begging  him  to  come  to  them  witiout  delay.  It  b 
not  quite  evident  from  the  narrative  whether  thoy 
looked  for  any  exercise  of  miraculous  power  on  his 
part,  or  whether  they  simply  wished  for  Christian 
consolation  under  what  they  regarded  as  the  commoa 
calamity  of  their  Church;  but  the  miracle  recently 
performed  on  Eneas  (Acts  ix.  34),  and  the  expression 
in  ver.  38  (Pif\0f7y  '4us  TiuCiy),  lead  to  the  former 
supposition.  Upon  his  .irrival  Peter  fouE<  t'e  de- 
ceased already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  (Ut  in  aB 
ipper  chamber,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  the 
recipients  and  the  tokens  of  her  charity.  After  the 
example  of  our  Saviour  in  the  bouse  of  Jairus 
(Matt^  ii.  25;  Mark  v.  40),  "  Peter  put  them  all 
forth,"  prayed  for  the  Divine  assistance,  and  then 
commanded  Tabitha  to  arise  (comp.  Mark  v.  41  ; 
Luke  viii.  54).  She  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up, 
and  then,  assisted  by  the  Apostle,  rose  from  hei 
couch.  This  great  miracle,  as  we  are  further  told, 
produced  an  extraordinary  effect  in  Joppa,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  many  conversions  there  (Acts  iz. 
36-42). 

The  name  of  "  Tabitha"  (KJTIip)  is  the  Aramaic 
form  answering  to  the  Hebrew  n*3V,  a  "  female 

gazelle,"  the  gazelle  being  regarded  in  the  East, 
among  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  as  a  standard  of 
beauty, — indeed,  the  word  '3V  properly  means 
"  beauty."  St.  Luke  gives  "  Dorcas  "  as  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  name.  Similarly  we 
find  iopKii  as  the  LXX.  rendering  of  ^3V  iu 
Deut.  xii.  15,  22  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  18  ;  Prov.  vi.  5."  It 
has  been  infen-ed  from  the  occuiTence  of  the  two 
names,  that  Tabitha  was  a  Hellenist  (see  Whitby 
in  loc.).  This,  however,  does  not  follow,  even  if 
we  suppose  that  the  two  names  were  actually  bonie 
by  her,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice even  of  the  Hebrew  Jews  at  this  period  to 
have  a  Gentile  name  in  addition  to  their  Jewish 
name.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Luke  that  Tabitha  actually  bore  the 
name  of  Dorcas.  All  he  tells  us  is  that  the  name 
of  Tabitha  means  "  gazelle  "  (5op(C(£s),  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Gentile  readers,  he  afterwards  speak 
of  her  by  the  Greek  equiv;Jent.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  very  possible  that  she  may  have  been  known 
by  both  names  ;  and  we  leani  fiom  Josephus  [B.  J. 
iv.  3,  §5)  that  the  name  of  Doixas  was  not  un- 
known in  Palestine.  Among  the  Greeks,  also,  as  we 
gather  from  Lucret.  iv.  1 1 54,  it  was  a  teim  of  en 
dearment.  Other  examples  of  the  use  of  the  nam« 
will  be  found  in  Wetstein,  in  loc.  [W.  B.  J.] 

TA'BOR  and  MOUNT  •TABOR  (ibri  nn, 
probably  =  height,  as  in  Simonis'  Onomakicon, 
p.  300:  TatQfidip,  6pos  &a^<ip,  Qafidp,  but  rh 
'iTafivpiov  in  Jer.  and  Hosea,  and  in  Josephus,  who 
has  also  'Arap^vptov :  Thabor),  one  of  the  most 
interesting   and   remai'kable   of  the   single   moun> 


■  Some  Jewish  authorities  and  others  connect  with  this 
the  fact  that  In  the  month  Tlsrl  the  weather  becomes 
rather  cold,  and  hence  there  was  a  degree  of  self-denial,  at 
least  for  the  rich,  in  dwelling  In  huts  (Jos.^n*.  iii.  10,  J  4 ; 
Bust  Syn.  Jud.  p.  447 ;  Kel.  Ant.  iv.  5).  They  see  in 
this  a  reason  why  the  commemoration  of  the  journey 
through  the  desert  should  have  been  fixed  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  notion  seems,  however,  not  to  be  In 
keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  feast,  the  time 
of  which  appears  to  have  beei  aetermined  entirely  on 
tgricultural  ground.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the 
language  of  the  prapuet,  Zech.  xiv.  16,  17 ;  comp.  £xod. 
xilti.  16;  Deut.  xtI  13-17.    As  little  worthy  of  more 


than  a  passing  notice  is  the  connecting  the  fall  of  Jericho 
with  the  Festival  (Godwyn,  p.  72 ;  Keland,  iv.  6),  and  of 
tte  seventy  bullocks  offered  during  the  seven  days  being 
a  symbol  of  the  seventy  Geutile  nations  (Reland,  iv.  5 ; 
Bochart,  FhaXeg,  i.  15).  But  of  somewhat  more  interest 
is  the  older  notion  found  in  Onkelos,  that  the  shade  of  the 
branches  represented  the  cloud  by  day  which  shelt«red 
the  Israelites.  He  renders  the  word*  in  Lev.  xxili.  43— 
"  that  1  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  under  th« 
shadow  of  a  cloud." 

•  The  full  form  occurs  in  Judg.  iv.  6,  12,  14  ;  that  «>i 
Tabor  only  in  Josh.  xix.  22;  Judg.  viii.  18  ;  Ps.  Ujodir 
13  i  Jer  xivi  18  ;  Hos.  v.  1. 
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tniu!>  iu  I'ale.'^ttoe.  It  was  a  Fiabbinic  saving  (and 
shoirs  the  Jewish  estimate  of  the  attractions  of 
the  locality)  that  the  Temple  ought  of  right  W) 
have  been  built  here,  but  was  required  by  an 
('xpreris  revelation  to  be  erected  on  Mount  Moriah. 
It  rises  abruptly  firom  the  north-eastern  arm  of 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  stands  entirely  insu- 
lated, except  on  the  west,  where  a  narrow  ridge 
connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth.  It  pre- 
s<'iits  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a 
1'  I  itiful  appearance,  being  so  symmetrical  in  its 
jKijiortions,  and  rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere  or 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  yet  varying  somewhat 
BK  viewed  from  different  directions.  The  body  of 
lin  consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of 
It  is  studded  with  a  comparatively 

-  t  of  oaks,  pistacias,  and  other  trees  and 

bushes,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  opening 
on  the  sides  and  a  small  uneven  tract  on  the 
summit.  The  coverts  afford  at  present  a  shelter 
for  wolves,  wild  boars,  lynxes,  and  various  rep- 
tiles, lu  height  is  estimated  at  1000  feet,  but 
may  be  somewhat  Imb  nther  than  men.  Its  an- 
cient name,  as  already  sagg8st«d,  indicates  its  ele- 
vation, though  it  does  not  rise  much,  if  at  all, 
above  some  of  the  other  summits  in  the  vidnity. 
It  is  now  ctllol  Jebel  et-T&r.  It  lies  about  six 
or  eiirht  miles  almost  due  east  from  Nazare^ii. 
The  Wiiter.  in  returning;  to  tiuit  village  towards 
the  close  of  the  day  (May  3rd,  18.')"2).  found 
the  sun  as  it  went  down  in  the  west  shining 
directly  in  his  face,  with  hardly  any  deviation  to 
the  right  Iwnd  or  the  itfl  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
)ii!!i.     The  a.'^oent  is  usually  Ui    '  M'st  side, 

ii'  u    the  little  village  of  D« ;  JAy  the 

witiL'ut  Daberath  (Josh.  xix.    !_,,  ; ^.h  it  can 

be  made  with  entire  ease  in  othtr  places.  It 
requires  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  to 
reach  the  top  The  path  is  ciicuitous  and  at 
times  steep,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  rentier  it 
VOL.  Ill 


dichcult  to  ride  the  entire  way.  The  trees  and 
bashes  are  generally  so  thick  as  to  intercept  the 
prospect;  but  now  and  then  the  ti-aveller  as  he 
ascends  comes  to  an  open  .spot  which  reveals  tc 
him  a  magnificent  view  of  the  plain.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  aspects  of  the  landscape,  as  seen 
from  such  points,  in  the  .season  of  the  early  har- 
vest, is  that  presented  in  the  diversified  appeai-ance 
of  the  fields.  The  different  plots  of  ground  exhibit 
various  coloni's,  according  to  the  state  of  culti- 
vation at  the  time.  Some  of  them  ai-e  red,  where 
the  land  has  been  newly  ploughed  up,  owing  ts 
the  natural  properties  of  the  soil ;  othe»  yellow 
or  white,  where  the  harvest  is  beginning  to  ripen 
or  is  already  ripe ;  and  others  gieen,  being  covered 
with  grass  or  springing  grain.  As  they  are  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  or  intenniied,  these  parti- 
coloured plots  present,  as  looked  down  upon  fix>m 
above,  an  appearance  of  gay  checkered  work  which 
is  singularly  beautiful.  The  top  of  Tabor  consists 
of  an  irregular  platform,  embracing  a  cireuit  of 
half-an-hour's  walk  and  commanding  wide  view* 
of  the  subjacent  plain  from  end  to  end.  A  copious 
dew  falls  here  during  the  warm  months.  Travel- 
lers who  have  spent  the  night  there  have  found 
their  tents  as  wet  in  the  morning  as  if  they  had 
been  drenched  with  rain. 

It  IS  the  universal  judgment  of  those  who  have 
stood  on  the  spot  that  the  puiorama  spread  befor* 
them  as  they  look  from  Tal>or  includes  as  gient  a 
variety  of  objects  of  natural  lioauty  and  of  sacred 
and  historic  interest  as  any  one  to  be  seen  from 
any  position  in  the  Holy  l.and.  On  the  east  tht 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  not  less  than  fit\een 
miles  distant,  are  seen  glittering  through  the 
clear  atmosphere  in  the  deep  bed  where  th«f 
repose  so  quietly.  Thou$;h  but  a  small  portion  uf 
the  surface  of  the  Uke  can  be  distinguished,  the 
entire  outline  of  its  basin  can  be  traced  on  evcrr 
si'ie.     In  the  same  direction  the  eye  follows  tbt 
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rourse  of  the  Joixlnn  for  many  milra;  while  ctill 
further  east  it  rests  upon  n  boundless  perspective 
of  hills  and  valleys,  embracins;  the  modem  HaurSn, 
and  further  south  the  mountains  of  the  ancient 
Gilwd  and  Bashan.  The  dai-k  line  which  skirts 
the  horizon  on  the  west  is  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  rich  pliiins  of  Giililee  fill  up  the  intermediate 
sj.ktra  as  tar  as  the  loot  of  Tabor.  The  riilsje  of 
Carmel  lifts  its  hejid  in  the  north-west,  though 
the  portion  which  lies  directly  on  the  sea  is  not 
distinctly  visible.  On  the  north  and  north-east 
we  behold  the  last  ranges  of  Lebanon  as  thev 
rise  into  the  hills  about  Siifed,  overtopjied  in  the 
rear  by  the  siiow-capix-d  Hermon,  and  itill  nearer 
to  us  the  Horns  of  Hattln,  the  reputed  Mount  of 
the  Beatitudes.  On  the  south  are  seen,  first  the 
summits  of  (iilboa,  which  David's  touching  elegy 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan  has  fixed  for  ever  in  the 
memoiy  of  mankind,  and  fuillier  onward  a  con- 
fused view  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  which 
occupy  the  central  part  of  Palestine.  Over  the 
heads  of  Diihy  and  Gilboa  the  spect'itor  looks  into 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beisau  (itself  not  within  sight),  the  ancient  Beth- 
thean,  on  whose  walls  the  Philistines  hung  up 
the  headless  trunk  of  Saul,  after  their  victory  over 
Israel.  Looking  across  a  branch  of  the  plain  of 
Ksdraelon,  we  behold  Eudor,  the  abode  of  the 
sorceress  whom  the  king  consulted  on  the  night 
before  his  fatal  battle.  Another  little  village 
clings  to  the  hill-side  of  another  ridge,  on  which 
we  gaze  with  still  deeper  interest.  It  is  Is'ain, 
the  village  of  that  name  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  Saviour  touched  the  bier,  and  restored 
to  life  the  widow's  son.  The  Saviour  must  have 
passed  often  at  the  foot  of  this  mount  in  the  course 
of  his  journeys  in  different  parts  of  Galilee.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Hebrews  looked  up  with 
so  much  admiration  to  this  glorious  work  of  the 
Creator's  hand.  The  same  beiiuty  rests  upon  its 
orow  to-day,  the  same  richness  of  verdure  refreshes 
the  eye,  in  contrast  with  the  bleaker  aspect  of  so 
many  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  Christian 
traveller  yields  spontaneously  to  the  impression  of 
wondei-  and  devotion,  and  appropriates  as  his  own 
the  language  of  the  psalmist  I'lxxxix.  11,  12)  : — 
"  The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  tblne; 

The  world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  fonnded 
them. 

The  north  and  the  south  then  hast  created  them ; 

Tabor  and  Hennon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name." 

Tabor  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Old.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  (six.  22)  mentions  it  as  the  boundary 
between  Issacharand  Zebulon  (see  ver.  12).  Barak, 
at  the  command  of  Deborah,  assembled  his  forces 
on  Tabor,  and,  on  the  an-ival  of  the  opportune 
moment,  descended  thence  with  "  ten  thousand 
men  after  him "  into  the  plain,  and  conquered 
Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  6-15). 
The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each  of  whom  "  re- 
sembled the  children  of  a  king,"  were  murdered 
here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  18,  19). 
Some  writei-s,  after  Heider  and  othere,  think  that 
Tabor  is  intended  when  it  is  said  of  Issachar  and 


k  Professor  Stanley,  In  his  Notices  of  Localities  visited 
yeitK  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  mentioned  some  particulars 
ttUched  to  the  modem  history  of  Tabor  which  appear  to 
have  escaped  former  travellers.  "  The  fortress,  of  which 
tt»e  mins  crown  the  summit,  had  evidently  four  gateways, 
tUx  tbJ6e  by  wUcb  the  great  Roman  camps  of  our  own 
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Zebulon  tn  Dent,  xxxiii.  19,  that  "  they  shall  call 
the  people  unto  the  mountain;  th<re  they  thai 
fjffer  aacrifices  of  righteou-sness."  Stanley,  wh» 
holds  this  view  (Sinai  and  Palettine,  p.  351), 
remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the  aspect  of 
the  open  gliules  on  the  iummit  as  ipecially  fitted 
for  the  convocation  of  fcxive  a.ssemLlies,  and  oouid 
well  believe  that  in  some  remote  age  it  may  have 
been  a  sanctuary  of  the  northern  tribes,  if  not  of 
the  whole  nation.  'I'he  prophet  in  Hos.  v.  1, 
reproaches  the  priests  and  royal  family  with  having 
"  lx;eu  a  snare  on  Mizpah  and  a  net  spread  upon 
Tabor."  The  charge  against  them  probably  is 
that  they'had  set  up  idols  and  practised  heathenish 
rites  on  the  high  places  which  were  usually 
selected  for  such  woi-ship.  The  comparison  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  18,  "  As  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and 
Carmel  by  the  sea,"  imports  apparently  that  those 
heights  were  proverbial  for  their  conspicuousness, 
beauty,  and  strength. 

Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  ii.  .353)  has  thus 
described  the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  present 
on  the  summit  of  Tabor.  "  All  around  the  top  are 
the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of  large 
stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled,  sho'/ing  that 
the  entire  wall  was  perhaps  originally  of  that  cha- 
i-acter.  In  several  parts  are  the  remains  of  toweis 
and  bastions.  The  chief  remains  are  upon  the 
letlge  of  rocks  on  the  south  of  the  little  basin,  and 
especially  towards  Its  eastern  end ;  here  ai"e — in 
indiscriminate  confusion  —  walls,  and  arches,  and 
fountLitions,  apparently  of  dwelling-houses,  as  well 
as  other  buildings,  some  of  hewn,  and  some  o{ 
large  bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a 
fortress  are  seen  here,  and  further  west  along  the 
southern  brow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed  aixh  of  a 
Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  and  bears  the 
name  of  Bab  el-Jfatca,  '  Gate  of  the  Wind.'  Con- 
nected with  it  are  loopholes,  and  othei-s  are  seen 
near  by.  These  latter  fortifications  belong  to  the 
em  of  the  Crusades ;  but  the  large  bevelled  stones 
we  refer  to  a  style  of  architecture  not  later  than 
the  times  of  tne  Romans,  before  which  period, 
indeeil,  a  town  and  fortress  already  existed  on 
Mount  Tabor.  In  the  days  of  the  crusaders,  too, 
and  earlier,  there  were  here  churches  and  monaste- 
ries. The  summit  has  many  cisterns,  now  mostly 
dry."  The  same  writer  found  the  theimometer 
here,  10  A.M.  (June  18th),  at  98°  F.,at  sunrise  at 
64°,  and  at  sunset  at  740.  The  Latin  Christians 
have  now  an  altar  here,  at  which  their  priests  from 
Nazareth  perfonn  an  annual  mass.  The  Greek*; 
also  have  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals,  they 
assemble  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites.l* 

Most  travellei-s  who  have  visitci  Tabor  in  recent 
times  have  found  it  utterly  solitaiy  so  far  as 
regards  the  presence  of  human  occupants.  It  hap- 
pened to  the  writer  on  his  visit  here  to  meet, 
unexpectedly,  with  four  men  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  this  retreat,  so  well  suited  to 
encourage  the  devotion  of  religious  devotees.  One 
of  them  was  an  aged  priest  of  the  Greek  Church, 
a  native  of  VVallachia,  named  Erinna,  according  to 
his  own  account  nioi-e  than  a  hundred  yeare  old, 
who  had  come  here  to  await  the  final  advent  of 


country  were  entered.  By  one  of  these  gateways  my 
attention  was  called  to  an  Arabic  inscription,  said  to  be 
the  only  one  on  the  mcuutain."  It  records  the  building 
or  rebuilding  of  "  this  blessed  fortress  "  by  the  order  (A 
the  Sultan  Abu  Bekr  on  his  retam  from  the  Eai-.  ^ti 

f*yt. 
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.'hrist.     His  story  was  an  intermting  one.     In  his 

Ki\]\  vt'iii-s  "  he  received  an  iutimation  in  his  sleep 

ti,  >t     '  was  to  build  a  church  on  a  mount.iin  shown 

III  his  ^i^eam.     He  wandered  through  manj 

-,  and  found  his  mountain  at  last  ii  Tabor. 

"  lived,  and  collected  monej  from  pilgrims, 

;t  his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  amounted  to 

lent   sum   to  raise  the  church,  which   is 

ling  completion.     He  was  remaikable  for 

^  beard  and  for  a  tame  panther,  which,  like 

'   ••  ancient  hermits,   he  made  his   constant  com- 

aiion"  (Stanley,  Localities,  191-2 j.     He  was  a 

■1  in  of  huge  physical  projxirtions,  and  stood  forth 

-  a  good  witness  ior  the  efficacy  of  the  diet  of  milk 

lid  herbs,  on  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 

ne  subsisted.     The  other  three  men  were  natives 

of  the  some  province.     Two  of  them,  having  been 

■  •  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan  on  a  pilgiimage,  had 

■^en  Tabor  in  their  way  on  their  return  home- 

ini,    where,    finding    uneipecte<lly    the    priest, 

vhom  they  happened  to  know,  they  resolved  to 

■main  with  him  for  a  time.     One  of  them  was 

libei-ating  whether  he  should  not   take   up   his 

-  ^inanent  abode  there.      The  fourth  person  was 

g  man,  a  relative  of  the  priest,  who  seemed 

taken  on  himself  the  filial  office  of  caring 

iged  friend  in  the  last  extremity.     In  the 

■>nastic  ages  Tabor,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  a 

i  ief  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  trans- 

C  iratioo,  was  crowded  with  hermits.     It  was  one 

the    shrines   fi-om    the    earliest    period    which 

""'"^^  to  the  Holy  Land  regarded  it  as  a  sacied 

honour   with    their    presence    and   their 

Jerome,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Paula,  writes, 

^.aiidebat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo  transfiguratus 

•    Df.minus;    aspiciebat  procul   Hermon  et   Her- 

'      s  Galilaeae  (Jesreel),  in 

4.     Torrens  Cison  qui 

r - —    --^t,   et  oppidum  juxta, 

-line,  monstrabantur." 

This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on 
twr  prevailed  extensively  among  the  early  Chris- 
es  who   adopted   legends   of  this   nature,   and 
""  Ti    still   in    jwpular    religious  works. 
lioose  a  place  which  he  would  deem 
:,'  for  so  sublime  a  transaction,  there 
none  certainly  which  would  so  entirely  satisfy 
!  fHings  in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic. 
Tabor.      It  is   impossible,    however,   to 
in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.     It  is 
>'  of  proof  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
1   history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed 
:   from  very  early  times  down  to  B.C.  50 
:><i ;  and,  as  Josephus  says  {Bell.  Jvd.  iv,  1,  §8) 
it  he  strengthened  the   fortifications  of  a  dty 
■  '■')ut  A.D.  60,  it  is  morallr  certain  that 
■.t  have  been  inhabited  during  the  inter- 
•  io,l.   that   is,   in    the   days   of  Christ. 
'•.  could  not  have  been  the  Mount 
<a\  for  when  it  is  s.iid  that  Jesus 
*'■'  ■>  "  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart 

•"  '  iired  before  them  "  ( Matt.  xvii.  1 , 2), 

*^'  I  that  He  brought  them  to  the 
iitiin,  whei-e  they  were  alone 
kot"   Itlay).      It  is  impossible  to 
wall  t.ertaiiity  wh.nt  plate  is  entitled  to 
V  nf  this   marvellous   scene.      The  erao- 
'■<'  event  in  connexion  witli  a  jouiiiey 
I     to    Cnesarea    Philippi,    near    the 

Kmlan.     It  is  conjectiu-ed  that  the 

ration  may  have  taken  place  on  one  of  tlie 
-  of  Mount  Hermon  in  that  vi^nity.     See 
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Ritt«-'s  Erdkum'i,  xv.  ;i94  sq. ;  int  Lic.S**ii. 
stein's  Leben  Jemi,  p.  309.  For  the  h'ttfarj  if. 
the  ti-adition  which  connects  TabcH"  rith  thf 
Transfiguration,  oonsult  Robinsoo'a  Beaearcmi,  ii, 
358,  9.  [H.  B.  H  ] 

TA'BOR  ("inri :  eaxx'fa  ;  Alex.  Ba^p  : 
Thabor)  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  as  » 
city  of  the  Merarite  Levites,  in  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun  (rer.  77).  The  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities 
in  Josh.  xxi.  does  not  contain  anv  name  answering 
to  this  (comp.  vers.  34,  35-).  But  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Zebulun  (lb.  xix.)  contains  th«  name  o. 
Chisloth-Tabob  (ver.  12).  It  is  therefore,  pos- 
sible, either  that  Chisloth-Tabor  is  abbiwiated  into 
Tabor  by  the  chronicler,  or  that  by  the  time  these 
later  lists  were  compiled,  the  Meraintes  had  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  sacred  mountain,  and  that 
Tabor  is  Mount  Tabor.  [G.] 

TABOB,  THE  PLAIN  OF  ("liafl  I)^« : 
V  Zpvs  9a0tip:  quercus  Thabor).  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  [see  Plain,  p.  890  6],  that 
this  is  an  incoirect  translation,  and  should  be  THE 
Oak  of  Tabor.  It  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  x.  3, 
only  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  homewai-d  journey 
of  Saul  after  his  anointing  'oy  Samuel.  It  was  the 
next  sfcige  in  the  journey  after  "  Rachel's  sepulchre 
at  Zelzach."  But  unfortunately,  like  so  many  of 
the  other  spots  named  in  this  interesting  passage, 
the  position  of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  not  yet  been 
fixed. 

Ewald  seems  to  consider  it  certain  (jgeiciss)  that 
Tabor  and  Deborah  are  merely  difierent  modes  o^ 
pronouncing  the  same  name,  and  he  accordingly 
identifies  the  oak  of  Tabor  with  the  tree  under 
which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurse,  was  buried  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8;,. and  that  ag:iin  with  the  palm,  under  which 
Deborah  the  prophetess  delivered  her  oracles  (GwcA. 
iii.  29,  i.  390,  ii.  489),  and  this  again  with  the 
Oak  of  the  old  Prophet  near  Bethel  (ib.  iii. 
444).  But  this,  though  most  ingenious,  can  onlv 
be  received  as  a  conjecture,  and  the  position  on 
wnich  it  would  land  us — "between  Ramah  and 
Bethel"  (Judg.  iv.  5),  is  too  far  from  Rachel's  se- 
pulchre to  fall  in  with  the  conditions  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Saul's  journey,  as  long  as  we  hold  that  to 
be  the  traditional  sepulchre  near  Ikthlehem.  A 
further  opportunity  for  examining  this  most  puz- 
zling route  will  occur  under  Zki^ah  ;  but  the 
writer  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  any 
light  can  be  thrown  on  it  in  the  prcMOt  state  of 
oar  knowledge.  [G.] 

TABRET.    [Timbrel.] 

TAB'RIMON  (lb")3D:  TaBtptfii;  Alex.Ta- 
$*ypatind :  Tabretnon).  Properly,  Tubrimmon,  i.  e. 
■'  good  is  Rimmon,"  the  Sjrrian  god ;  compare  the 
analogous  forms  Tobiel,  Tobiah,  and  the  Phoenician 
Tab-aram  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  456 1.  The  6kther  of 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Asa 
(1  K.  IT.  18). 

TACHE  (D;1^:  itpiKOi:  ciradtu,  JUmla).  Tht 
wo(d  thus  rendered  occurs  only  in  the  description 
of  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  fittings 
(E*.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33,  xxxT.  11,  xxxvi.  13,  xxiii. 
33),  and  appears  to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by 
which  a  curtain  is  nispended  to  the  rings  frca 
which  it  hangs,  or  connected  vertically,  as  b  thr 
case  of  the  veil  of  tht  Holy  of  Holies,  with  thi 
loo^  of  aBother  curtail..   The  historv  of  the  LkUjI 

4  Y  2 
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word  is  philologicnlly  interesting,  as  presenting 
points  of  contact  witl)  many  ditierent  languages, 
riic  Gaelic  and  Uritnn  ln-anches  of  the  Keltic  fiimilj 
frive  tac,  or  tach,  in  the  sense  of  a  nail  or  hook. 
The  latter  meaning  appeal's  in  the  attaccare,  staC' 
care,  of  Italian,  in  the  attac/ier,  detacher,  of  French. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  in  the  tak  of  Dutch,  and  the 
Zacke  of  German,  ve  hive  a  word  of  like  sound  and 
kindred  meaning.  0\ir  Anglo-{>axon  taccan  and  Kug- 
lish  take  (to  seize  ris  with  a  hook  ?)  are  probably 
connected  with  it.  In  later  use  the  word  has  slightly 
altered  both  its  form  and  meaning,  and  the  tack  is 
no  longer  a  hook,  but  a  small  tiatrheaded  nail  (comp. 
Diez,  Rmnan.   Wbrterb.  s.  v.  Tacco).       [E.  11.  1'.] 

TACH'MONITE,  THE  (^Jbsnri :  6  Xwa- 

valos  :  sapientissiinus).  "  The  Tachmonite  (pro- 
\>ei\j,  Tachoemouite)  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  chief 
among  David's  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  is  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  1 1  called  "  Jashobeam  an  Hachmonite," 
or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "  son  of  Hachmoni." 
The  Geneva  vereion  lias  in  2  Sara,  xxiii.  8,  "  He 
thjit  sate  in  the  seat*  of  wisedome,  being  chiefs  of 
the  princes,  was  Adino  of  Ezni,"  i-egarding  "  Tach- 
monite "  as  an  adjective  derived  from  DSn,  chdcdin, 

T     T 

"  wise,"  and  in  this  derivation  following  Kimchi. 
Kennicott  has  shown,  with  much  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  the  words  T)2^2  jB*^,  ydsheb  bas- 

afiebeth,  "  he  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  are  a  coiTuption 
of  Jashobeam,  the  true  name  of  the  hero,  and  that 
the  mistake  arose  fi-om  an  error  of  the  ti-anscriber, 
who  carelessly  inserted  HDJ^S  from  the  previous 

veree  where  it  occui-s.  He  further  considere  "  the 
Tachmonite"  a  con-uption  of  the  appellation  in 
Chronicles,  "  son  of  Hachmoni,"  which  was  the 
family  or  local  name  of  Jashobeam.  "  The  name  here 
in  Samuel  was  at  first  *3DDnn,  the  article  H  at 
the  beginning  having  been  corrupted  into  a  fl ;  for 
the  woi-d  |3  in  Chronicles  is  regularly  supplied  in 
Samuel  by  that  article"  (Dissert,  p.  82).  There- 
fore he  concludes  "  Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite"  to 
have  been  the  true  reading.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii. 
12,  §4)  calls  him  'lecrffafios  vlhs'AxtfJ-aiov,  which 
favours  Kennicott's  emendation.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TADMOR  ClbnJH  :  BotSfiop:  Palmira),  called 
"  Tadmor  in  the  wilderaess "  (2  Chr.  viii.  4). 
There  is  ro  reasonable  doubt  that  this  city,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Solomon,  is  the  same  as  the 
one  known  to  tha  Greeks  and  liomans  and  to 
modern  Europe  by  the  name,  in  some  fonn  or 
other,  of  Palmyra  (na\/j.vpd.,  Tla\fitpd,  Palmira). 
The  identity  of  the  two  cities  results  from  the 
following  circumstances :  1st,  The  same  city  is  spe- 
cially mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6,  §1)  as 
bearing  i»  his  time  the  name  of  Tadmor  among  the 
Syrians,  »id  Palmyra  among  the  Greeks ;  and  in 
his  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jerome 
ti-anslates  Tadmor  by  Palmira  (2  Chr.  viii.  4). 
2ndly,  The  modem  Arabic  name  of  Palmyra  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word,  being 
Tadmur  or  Tathmur.  Sixily,  The  woid  Tadmor 
has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  Palmyra,  signifying 
probably  the  "  City  of  Palms,"  from  Tamar,  a  Palm ; 
and  this  is  confiimed  by  the  Arabic  word  for  Palma, 
a  Spanish  town  on  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  said 
to  be  called  Tadmir  (see  Geseiiius  in  his  Thes'utnts, 
p.  345).  4fhly,  The  name  Tadmor  or  Tadm6r 
actually  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Aramaic 
and  Gi-eek  inscriptions  which  have  been  found 
there.     .Sthly,  In  the  Chronicles,  the  city  is  men- 
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tioned  as  having  been  built  by  Solomon  aft«r  hM 
conquest  of  Hamath  Zobah,  and  it  is  named  in  con* 
junction  with  "all  the  store-cities  which  he  built 
in  Hamath."  This  accords  fully  with  the  situaticn 
of  Palmyia  [Hamath];  and  there  is  no  other  knowu 
city,  either  in  the  desert  or  not  in  the  desert,  which 
can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor. 

In  addition  to  the  pissage  in  the  Chronicles,  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings  f  1  K.  ix.  18)  in 
which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  {Keri),  the 
ctatement  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  likewise 
occurs.  But  on  refeiring  to  the  original  text 
(Cethib),  the  word  is  found  to  be  not  Tadmor, 
but  Tamar.  Now,  as  all  the  other  towns  men- 
tione<l  in  this  passage  with  Tamar  are  in  Palestine 
(Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Baalath),  as  it  is  said  of 
Tamar  that  it  was  "  in  the  wilderness  »«  the  land," 
and  as,  in  Ezekiel's  prophetical  description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  there  is  a  Tamar  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  boi-ders  of  the  land  on  the  south  (Ez.  xlvii. 
19),  where,  as  is  notorious,  there  is  a  desert,  it  is 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  did 
not  really  mean  to  refer  to  Palmyra,  and  that  the 
marginal  reading  of"  Tadmor  "  was  founded  on  the 
passage  in  the  Chronicles  (see  Thenius,  Exegetisches 
HandOuch,  1  K.  ix.  18). 

If  this  is  admitted,  the  suspicion  naturally  sug- 
gests if.self,  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  may 
have  misapprehended  the  original  passage  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  and  may  have  incoirectly  written 
"Tadmor"  inste;id  of  "Tamar."  On  this  hypothesis 
there  would  have  been  a  cuiious  circle  of  mistakes; 
and  the  final  result  would  be,  that  any  supposed 
connexion  between  Solomon  and  the  foundation  of 
Palmyra  must  be  regaixied  as  purely  imaginary. 
This  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  incorrect  or  un- 
reasonable, but  there  arc  not  sullicient  reasons  for 
adopting  it.  In  the  firet  place,  the  Tadmor  ol 
the  Chronicles  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  same  cities  as  the  Tamar  of  the  Kings,  so  there 
is  nothing  cogent  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
statement  of  the  Chronicles  was  copied  from  the 
Kings.  Secondly,  admitting  the  historical  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon 
extended  from  Gaza,  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to 
Tiphsah  or  Thapsacus,  on  the  Euphrates  (1  K.  iv. 
24;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  9),  it  would  be  in  the 
highei>t  degi'ee  probable  that  Solomon  occupied  and 
ganisoneil  such  a  veiy  important  station  for  con- 
necting different  parts  of  his  dominions  as  Palmyra. 
And,  even  without  reference  to  military  and  political 
considerations,  it  would  have  been  a  masterly  po- 
licy in  Solomon  to  have  secured  Palmyi-a  as  a  point 
of  commercial  communication  with  tlie  Euphrates, 
Babylon,  and  the  Pei-sian  Gulf.  It  is  evident  that 
Solomon  had  large  views  of  commerce ;  and  as  we 
know  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  nautical  skill 
of  the  Tyrians  by  causing  some  of  his  own  sub- 
jects to  accompany  them  in  distant  vovages  from  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  ix.  26,  21,  28,  x.  22), 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  .should  have  neglected  trade 
by  land  with  such  a  centre  of  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion as  Babylon.  But  that  great  city,  though  so 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Jerusalem  that 
there  is  not  the  difference  of  even  one  degree  be- 
tween tlnan,  was  separated  from  Jerusalem  by  a 
great  deseit,  so  that  regular  direct  communication 
between  the  two  cities  was  impracticable.  In 
a  celebrated  passage,  indeed,  of  Isaiah  (xl.  3),  con- 
nected with  "  the  voice  of  him  that  crieth  m 
the  wildernes",,"  images  are  mtiTtdiiced  of  a  direct 
return  of  tne  Jewish  exiles  fram  Balyion  throu^ 
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vhe  Vsert.  Such  a  route  was  kn-wn  to  the 
BtMlnwin  of  th«  4eMrt ;  aiid  may  havp  been  excep- 
tionally passed  o'T"'  by  others;  but  evidently  these 
uns^es  ate  odIj  poetical,  and  it  may  be  deemed 
iT<iiisiiutable  that  the  successive  caravans  of  Jews 
tti  i  '!;  :..d  to  their  own  land  from  Babylon 
s  -  :  '.  the  same  quarter  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
luJ  ti;^  Ciuldaeans  (Jer.  i.  14,  15,  x.  22,  xiv.  9), 
viz.,  from  the  North,  in  fact,  Babylon  thus  be- 
came so  associated  with  the  Noith  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews,  that  in  one  pas!«ge  of  Jeivmiah*  (xxiii.  8) 
It  is  called  "  the  Nortli  ctjunti-y,"  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  many  of  the  Jews  may  have 
i  tt'ii  ii;noi-ant  that  liabylon  was  nearly  due  east 
:.iim  Jerusalem,  although  somewhat  more  than 
<>')ij  miles  distant.  Now,  the  way  in  which  Pal- 
myra would  have  been  useful  to  Solomon  in  tiiide 
'■tween  Babylon  and  the  w^est  is  evident  from  a 
:  .1..  -.•  at  a  good  map.  By  merely  following  the 
ioa.'l  up  the  stream  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  traveller  goes  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  and  the  width  of  the  desert  l)ecomes  pro- 
portionally less,  till  at  length,  from  a  point  on  the 
Kuphrates,  there  arc  only  about  120  miles  across 
the  desert  to  Palmyra,^  aiid  thence  about  the  same 
distance  across  the  desert  to  Damascus.  From 
Damascus  there  were  ultimately  two  roads  into 
Palestine,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan ;  and 
there  was  an  e&sy  communication  with  Tyre  by 
Paneias  or  Caesarea  Fhilippi,  now  Bdnids.  It  is 
true  that  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldee  armies  did  not 
cross  the  desert  by  Palmyra,  but  took  the  more  cir- 
cuitous road  by  Hamath  on  the  Orontes :  but  this 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  which 
tliat  route  alfoitled  for  the  subsistence  of  the  cavalry 
of  which  those  armies  were  mainly  composed.  For 
mere  purposes  of  trade,  the  shorter  road  by  I'al- 
Bjni  had  some  decided  advantages,  as  long  as  it 
was  thoroughly  secure.  See  Movers,  Das  Phdniz- 
i$che  AUerthum,  3ter  Thei',  p.  243,  &c. 

Hence  there  are  not  sufficiently  valid  reasons  for 
denying  the  statement  in  the  Chronicles  that  .Solo- 
mon built  Tadmor  in  the  wildemess.  or  Palmyra. 
E       As,  however,  the  city  is  nowhere  else  mentioned 
I       in  the  whole  Bible,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
■      niter  into  a  long,  detailed  history  of  it   on    the 
I      present  occasion.    The  following  leading  facts,  how- 
ever,  may  be  mentioned.     The  first  author  of  anti- 
'j'lity  who  mentions  Palmyra  is  Pliny  the  Elder 
Hist,  Nat.  V.  26),  who  says,  "  Palmira  nobilis 
>!.)»  situ,  divitiissoli  et  aquis  amoenis  vasto  undique 
I'lK't  I  aienis  indudit  agros ;  "  and  then  proceeds 
t"  >[»-ak  of  it  as  placed  apart,  as  it  were  between 
the  two  empires  of  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians, 
"I  ;t5  the  tii°st  object  of  solicitude  to  each  at  the 
::cement  of  war.     Af^rwards  it  was  men- 
'■y  Appian  {De  Bell.  Civil,  v,  9),  in  refer- 
:  '  a  still  earlier  period  of  time,  in  connection 
u  ■  !  :\  design  of  Mark  Antony  to  let  his  caTalry 
|<    I     T    it.      The   iiihaliitants    are   said   to   hare 
«  !    i:  :iwn  them.selve»  and  their  efiecta  to  a  strong 
I"     •    n  on  the  Euphrates — and  the  cavalry  entered 
an    .nipty   city.       in    the    second    century    a.d. 
it  M'ein.s  to  have   been  beautified  by  the  Emperor 
IIa<lii;ui,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  of 
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•  ▲  miaqiMlmtaodiDg  of  this  pawagii  baa  ooaiil»> 
oano'd  the  ideas  of  thoM  who  believe  in  a  tatnie  •eoood 
ntuni  of  ibe  Jews  to  Palmttne.  This  belief  may,  andrr 
(locull.irly  favoarsble  drcumstancrs,  lead  hereafter  to  Its 
»vn  •laiii.it.on.  Il  has  not,  bowever,  been  hitherto 
rN^'.lf  -p^.'-ii  that  a  •eoood  dtsperalea  or  a  second  return 
af  tbs  Jcv;  waa  ever  wnilfinplated  by  any  Hebrew 


Stephanus  of  Byzantium  as  to  the  iiame  of  the  dty 
having  oeen  changed  to  Hadrianopolis  ^s.  r.  HoA- 
lutpi).  In  ttie  bc^nning  of  the  third  centui-v  a.d. 
it  became  a  lU>nian  cr>lony  undei  Oarocnlla  (211- 
217  A.D.),  and  received  the  jus  Italicum.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  reign  of  Gal  lien  us,  the  Roman 
Senate  invested  Odenathus,  a  senator  of  I  alrcyra, 
with  the  regal  dignity,  on  account  of  his  services  io 
defett'lng  Sapor  king  of  Pei^ia.  On  the  assassination 
of  Od2nathus,  his  celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  PaJmyia  into 
an  independent  monarchy ;  and,  in  prosecution  of 
this  object,  she,  for  a  while,  successfully  resisted  the 
Roman  arms.  She  was  at  length  defeated  and  taken 
captive  by  the  Empei-or  Aurelian  (a.d.  273),  who 
left  a  Roman  garrison  in  Palmyia.  This  garrison 
was  massacied  in  a  revolt ;  and  Aurelian  punished 
the  dty  by  the  execution  not  only  of  those  who 
were  taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  of  common  pea- 
sants, of  old  men,  women,  and  childien.  From  this 
blow  Palmyra  never  recovered,  though  there  aie 
proofs  of  its  having  continued  to  be  inhabited  until 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empiie.  There  is  a 
fiagment  of  a  building,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
bearing  the  name  of  Diocletian  ;  and  theie  arr 
existing  walls  of  the  city  of  the  age  of  the  Em 
peror  Justinian.  In  1172,  Benjamin  of  Tudet'. 
found  4000  Jews  there;  and  at  a  later  period 
Abulfeda  mentioned  it  as  full  of  splendid  rulna. 
Subsequently  ita  veiy  existence  had  become  un- 
known to  modem  Europe,  when,  in  1691  a.d..  it 
was  visited  by  some  merchants  from  the  English 
factory  in  Aleppo;  and  an  account  of  their  dis- 
coveries was  published  in  1695,  in  the  Philotophical 
Transactions  (vol.  xix.  No.  217,  p.  83,  No.  218, 
p.  129).  In  1751,  Robert  Wood  took  di-awings 
of  the  ruins  on  a  very  large  scale,  which  he 
published  in  1753,  in  a  splendid  folio  work,  under 
the  title  of  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  othenrisi, 
Tadmor  in  the  Detert.  This  work  still  continuoj 
to  be  the  best  on  Palmyra;  and  its  valuable  ei^ 
gravings  fully  justify  the  powerful  impression  which 
the  ruins  make  on  every  intelligent  trav<>Uer  who 
crosses  the  desert  to  visit  them.  The  colonnade 
and  individual  temples  are  inferior  in  beauty  and 
majesty  to  those  which  may  be  seen  elsewhere — > 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Parthenon,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Athais :  and 
there  is  evidently  no  one  temple  equal  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  which,  as  built  both  at  about 
the  same  period  of  time  and  in  the  same  order  of 
architectui-e,  suggests  itself  most  naturallr  as  an 
object  of  comparison.  But  the  long  lines  of 
Corinthian  columns  at  Palmyra,  as  seen  at  a  di»> 
tance,  are  |>eculiarly  imposing ;  and  in  their  genei«l 
effect  and  apparent  vastness,  they  seem  to  sorpaai 
all  other  ruins  of  the  same  kind.  All  the  buildines 
tu  which  these  columns  belonged  were  probably 
erected  in  the  smond  and  thiixl  centuries  of  our 
aera.  Many  inscriptions  are  of  later  date;  but 
no  inscription  earlier  than  the  second  century  seems 
yet  to  have  been  discovered. 

For  further  information  consult  the  original  ma- 
tliorities  for  the  historf  of  Palmyra  in  the  ^cr^ptorw 
HistoriM  AvtgvMtae,  Triginta  Tj/rvmni.,  sir.,  Z>imii 


prophet. 

k  The  exact  Utitode  and  Ioi«ltod«  of  Palmyra  do  bjI 
•eem  to  have  been  adenUfleally  taken.  Mr.  Wood  aBw^ 
Uuns  that  bis  party  bad  no  qnadrant  with  tbem,  aai 
there  Is  a  dtsagreeoMnt  between  Yartoos  map*  arf  ■»> 
raphtcal  works.  Acootd'i«  to  Us.  JehMton,  the  paaitUt 
la,  U*.  34«  ir  M.,  sad  kK%.  MfiXVVi 
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Aurelianut,  zxvi. ;  Eutropius,  ix.  cap.  10,  11,  12. 
hi  1696  A.D.,  Abi-itham  Seller  published  a  most 
instructive  work  entitled,  Tlie  Antiqxiities  of  Pal- 
myra, containing  tk.  History  of  the  City  and  its 
Emperors,  which  contains  several  Gr«»ek  inscrip- 
t'ons,  with  translations  and  explanations.  The 
Preface  to  Wood's  work  likewise  contains  a  detailed 


TAHPANHE3 

I  history  of  the  city;  and  Gibbon,  in  the  lltb 
chapter  of  the  Decline  and   Fall,  has   giv-ai  an 

I  account  of  Palmyn^  with  his  usual  vigour  and 
accuracy.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  ruins  see  Porter's  Handbook  for 
Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  543-549»  and  Beaufort's 
Egyptian  Sepulchres,  be.  i.  [E.  T.'', 


I  of  TaOiBOr  or  T  aimyiik 


TA'HAN  (jriP)  Towx>  ©n*"  •  Thehen, 
Thaan).  A  descendant  of  Ephi-aim,  but  of  what 
degree  is  uncei-tain  (Num.  xxvi.  35).  In  1  Chr. 
vii.  25  he  appeal's  as  the  son  of  Telah. 

TA'HANITES,  THE  (*3nr)n  :    6  Tewaxi : 

Tkehenitae).  The  descendants  of  the  preceding,  a 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

TA'KATH  (nnn :  ea(£fl :  Thahath).  1.  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
(1  Chr.  VI.  24,  37  [9,  22]). 

2.  (eactS;  Alex.  &cd6.)  According  to  the  pre- 
sent text,  son  or"  Bered,  and  gi-eat-gi^andson  of 
Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20).  Burrington,  however 
{Geneal.  i.  273),  identifies  Tahath  with  Tahan,  the 
son  of  Ephraim. 

3.  (2a(£e ;  Alex.  No/ife.)  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 
But  Burrington  considers  him  as  a  son  of  Ephraim 
(ii.  tab.  xix.).  In  this  case  Tahath  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ephraim  who  were  slain  by  the  men  of 
Gath  in  a  raid  made  upon  their  cattle. 

TA'HATH  (nnri .-  Karade).     The  name  of  a 

desert-station  of  the  Isitielites  between  Makheloth 
and  Tarah  (Num.  xxxiii.  26).  The  name,  signifying 
•'  under  "  or  "  below,"  may  relate  to  the  level  of 
the  ground.     The  site  has  not  been  identified. 

Tachta,  from  the  same  root,  is  the  common  word 
employed  to  designate  the  lower  one  of  the  double 
villages  so  common  in  Syiia,  the  upper  one  being 
foka.  Thus  Beitur  el-foka  is  the  upper  Beth-horon, 
Beitur  el-tachta  the  lower  one.  [H.  H.] 

TAH'PANHES,  TEHAPH'NEHES,  TA- 

HAP'ANES  (Dmsna  Dmsrir),  Diann,  the 

Ast  fbiTD   in  test,  but  Keri  has  fii-st :   Taipvus, 


Ti<pvai:  Tnphnis,  Taphne).  A  city  of  Egypt,  of 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  The  name  is  evidently  Egyptian,  and  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian  queen  Tahpenes. 

The  Coptic  name  of  this  place,  'T^c{)rt^C> 
(Quatremfere,  M<'m.  Geoj.  et  Hist.  i.  297,  298),  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  LXX.  form :  the  Gr. 
and  Lat.  forms,  Ad<pyai,  Hdt.,  Ad<pyri,  Steph.  Byz.. 
Dafno,  Itin.  Ant.,  are  perhaps  nearer  to  the  Egyjv 
tian  original  (see  Parthey,  Zur  Erdkunde  des  Alten 
Aegyptens,  p.  528). 

'Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt 
near  or  on  the  eastern  border.  When  Johanan  and 
the  other  captains  went  into  Egypt  "  they  came  to 
Tahpanhes"  (Jer.  xliii.  7).  Here  Jeremiah  pro- 
phesied the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Nebuchad 
nezzar  (8-13).  Ezekiel  foretells  a  battle  to  b« 
there  fought  iipparently  by  the  king  of  Babylon 
just  mentioned  (xxx.  18).  The  Jews  in  Jeremiah'? 
time  remained  here  'Jer.  xliv.  1).  It  was  an  im- 
poiiant  town,  being  twice  mentioned  by  the  latter 
prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii.  16,  xlvi.  14), 
as  well  as  in  the  passage  last  previous-ly  cited.  Here 
stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  before  which 
Jeremiah  hid  great  stones,  where  the  throne  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  afterwards  be  set,  and  his 
pa\'ilion  spread  (xliii.  8-10).  It  is  mentioned 
with  "  Ramesse  and  all  the  land  of  Gesen  "  in  Jud. 
i.  9.  Herodotus  calls  this  place  Daphnae  of  Pela- 
sium  (^^6.<pvai  al  XlriXovalai),  and  relates  that 
Psammetichus  I.  here  had  a  gairison  against  the 
Arabians  and  Syrians,  as  at  Elephantine  against 
the  Ethiopians,  and  at  Marea  against  Libya,  adding 
that  in  his  own  time  the  Persians  had  gairisons  at 
Daphnae  and  Elephantine  (ii.  30).  Daphnae  was 
therefore  a  very  important  post  under  the  xititb 
dynasty.  According  to  Stephanus  it  was  near 
Pelusium  (s.  r.). 


In  the  Itinerary  'if  AutoHi'tm^  this  town,  called 
Ddl'no,  is  )il8L'«(J  10  liotmii  cues  to  the  south-west 
at"  I'eliisium  (ap.  Pa;  ti,.'j,  Map  vi.,  where  obsen'e 
that  th.  aame  of  l*t;lusium  i^  omitted).  This  posi- 
tior  seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Tel-Defenneh, 
'.vhich  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  to  mark  the 
sit«  of  Diiphnae  {Modem  Ejypt  cmd  Thebes,  i.  447, 
448).  This  identification  thrours  the  inland  posi- 
tion of  the  site  of  Pelusium,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
distance  statwi  in  the  Itinerary.  [SiN.]  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  (/.  c.)  thinks  it  was  an  outpost  of 
Pelusium.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Camps,  t4 
"iTparirtZa,  the  fixed  garrison  of  lonians  and 
Carians  i^tablished  by  Psammetichus  1.,  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  at  Daphnae.  Can  the  name  be 
of  (ireek  origin  ?  If  the  Hanes  mentioned  by 
Isai<ih  (zxx.  4j  be  the  same  as  Tahpanhes,  as  we 
have  suggested  {s.  r.),  this  conjecture  must  be  dis- 
missed.   No  satisfactory  Egyptian  etymology  of  this 

name  has  been  suggested,  Jablonski's  TA.tl*6~ 
GltGP.,  "the  head"  or  "beginning  of  the 
age"  {Opusc,  i.  343),  being  quite  untenable,  nor 
has  any  Egyptian  name  resembling  it  been  dis- 
covered.* The  name  of  Queen  TAiiPENia  throws 
no  light  upon  this  matt«r.  [K.  S.  P.] 

TAH'PENES  (D\3Snjn  :  etKffxiya:  Taphnes), 
a  proper  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen.  She  was  wife 
of  the  Phai'aoh  who  received  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  meiTiage  (1  K.  xi. 
18-20).  In  the  LXX.  the  latter  is  called  the  elder 
sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the  addition  to  ch.  xii. 
Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have  given  Ano,  the 
elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to  Jeioboam. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier  statement 
are  iiTeconcileable,  even  if  the  evidence  from  the 
probable  i«petition  of  an  elder  sister  be  set  aside, 
and  it  is  scaicely  necessary  to  add  that  the  name 
of  Shishak's  chief  or  only  wife,  KARAJLMAT,  does 
not  support  the  LXX.  addition.  [Shishak.]  There 
i.-.  tiiPiefore  but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  At 
tiiH  time  to  which  the  narrative  refere  there  were 
pioLiuly  two,  if  not  three,  lines  ruling  in  Egypt, 
Uje  Tanites  of  the  xxist  dynasty  in  the  lower 
conr.try,  the  high-priest  kings  at  Thebes,  but  pes- 
WL  sibly  they  were  of  the  same  line,  and  perhaps  one 
H  of  the  last  faineants  of  the  Kameses  family.  To 
the  Tanite  line,  as  apparently  then  the  most  power- 
ful, and  as  holding  the  territory  nearest  Palestine, 
the  Pharaoh  in  question,  as  well  as  the  father-in- 
Liw  of  Solomon,  probably  belonged.  If  Manetho's 
list  be  correct  he  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
Psusennes.  [Pharaoh.]  No  name  that  has  any 
near  resemblance  to  either  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina 
has  yet  been  found  among  thoae  of  the  period  (see 
Le|)siu!i,  KOnigsbtich).  [K.  S.  P.] 

TAHKE'A  (jnnr):  Sapdx;  Alei.  Bapi: 
Thitraa).  Son  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of  Mcphi- 
bosheth  (I  Chr.  ix.  41).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.  viii.  35  his  mmie  appean  as  Takea. 

TAHTIM   HOD'SHI,   THE  LAND  OF 

CCnn  D'rjnr)  pN :  th  riiv  eaBcurUp  ^  itruf 
tiaBoural ;  Alex.  yyii>  tOauy  aiacrai :  terra  inferiora 
Hijdai).  One  of  the  places  vitited  by  Joab  during 
his  census  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  occurs  between 
Gilwul  and  I)an-jaan  (2  .Sam.  xxir.  6).  The  name 
baa  puzzled  all  the  inteqireters.     The  old  versions 
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*  Dr.  Bnigscb.  following  Mr.  Reath  (AMdM  PeffU 
p.  114).  idvntlOes  the  fort  TeBNeT  with  Tahpanlwe :  bu 
1L^  muii'-  ilucs  not  scvm  to  as  tuffldeotljr  near  etuier  to 


throw  no  light  upon  it.  Kiirst  {Handueh.  i.  380) 
]iroposes  to  separate  the  "  Laud  of  the  Tachtim 
fiom  "  Hodshi,"  and  to  read  the  latter  as  Harshi— 
the  people  of  Harosheth  (comp.  Judg.  iv.  2).  The- 
nius  restores  the  text  of  the  LXX.  to  read  "  the  Ijuirf 
of  Bashan,  which  b  Edrei."  This  in  itself  is  fe-asible, 
althous;h  it  is  certainly  veiy  ditTicult  to  connect  it 
with  the  Hebrew.  Ewald  ( Gesch.  iii.  207;  proposes 
to  read  Hermon  for  Hodshi;  and  Gesenius  [Thes. 
450  a)  dismisses  the  passage  with  a  vix  pro  seoM 
habendum. 

There  is  a  distinct  called  the  Ard  et-tahta,  to  the 
E.N.E.  of  Damascus,  which  recalls  the  old  name — 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  thiit  any  Isiaelite  was 
Uving  so  far  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of 
David.  [G.] 

TALENT  ("133:    rAXairrov.    talentum),  the 

greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  Hebrew  name 
properly  signifies  "a  circle"  or  "globe,"  and  was 
perhaps  given  to  it  on  account  of  a  form  in  which 
it  was  anciently  made.  The  Assyrian  name  of  the 
talent  is  tikun  according  to  Dr.  Hincks. 

The  .subject  of  the  Hebrew  talent  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  a  later  article  [Weights].     [R.  S.  P.] 

» 

TALI'THA  cum  {rdKiBii  Kodfu:  j>6<>^ 

>A,^QX)).  Two  Synac  words  (Mark  v.  41), 
signifying  "  Damsel,  aiise." 

The  word  NHvO  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  para- 
phi-ase  of  IVov.  ix.  3,  where  it  signifies  a  girl ;  and 
Lightfoot  ( Ilorae  Hcb.  Mai-k  v.  41)  gives  an  in- 
stance of  its  use  in  the  same  sense  by  a  Rabbinical 
wiiter.  Gesenius  (  Tltesamv*,  550)  derives  it  from 
the  Hebrew  n?D,  a  lamb.  The  word  *0^p  is  both 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  (2  p.  fem.  Imperative,  Kal,  and 
Peal),  signifying  stand,  arise. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  last  clause  of  this 
verse,  after  Cumi,  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac  veiv 
sion. 

Jerome  (Ep.  Ivii.  ad  Pammachium,  0pp.  torn,  i. 
p.  308,  ed.  Vallai-s.)  records  that  St.  Mark  wa« 
blamed  for  a  false  translation  on  account  of  the 
inseition  of  the  woi-ds,  "I  say  unto  thee;"  but 
Jerome  points  to  this  as  an  instance  of  tlie  superi- 
ority of  a  free  over  a  literal  tr.mslation,  inasmuch 
as  the  words  inseiied  sen'e  to  show  the  emphasis  of 
our  Itord's  manner  in  giving  this  command  on  His 
own  personal  authority.  [W.  T.  B.] 

TALMA'I  ('D^n:  e«Aa^f,  eoKofil,  9o\ul; 

Alex.  etXuftfiv,  &o\fud,  Bctfid :  TMiru^,.  1.  One 
of  the  tlu^ee  sons  of  "  the  Anak,"  who  wei-e  driven 
out  from  their  settlement  in  Kirjath-Arba,  and 
slain  by  the  men  of  Judah,  under  the  command 
of  Caleb  (Num.  xiU.  22 ;  Josh.  zr.  14 ;  Judg. 
i.  10). 

2.  (Bo\fd  in  2  Snm.,  BoX^of  in  1  Chr.;  Alex. 
BoKfi*i,  BoKo/ud,  BoKfuit:  TholiJuA,  ThoiotiKa.) 
Son  of  Animihud,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3, 
xiii.  37  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  2).  His  daughter  Maachah 
wa<!  one  of  the  wives  of  David  and  mother  of  Ab«a- 
iom.  He  was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent 
OM  David,  and  his  wild  retreat  in  Bashan  atl'unkd  a 
shelter  to  hia  grandson  after  th*  ■■imiintiiiii  of 
Amnon. 


Ute  HetiKW  or  to  th»  Greek  (GMyr.  Imckr.  L  100, 301 
laf  Mi.  na  I7M). 
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TAL'MON  (f\t:h*2  :  TfXju"*'.  but  TtXafUf  in 
Neh.  xi.  19;  Alex.  TtK/xdv,  ToKfuiv,  TtXantiv: 
Telmon).  The  head  of"  a  family  of  doorkeepei-s  in 
the  Temple,  "  the  porters  for  the  camps  of  the  sons 
"ji"  I>evi  "  (1  Chr,  ix.  17;  Neh.  xi.  19).  Some  of 
his  descendant*  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  ii. 
42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45),  and  were  employed  in  their 
hereditary  office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra^ 
(Neh.  xii.  2.5),  for  the  proper  names  in  this  passage 
must  be  considered  us  the  names  of  families. 

TAL'8A8(2a\<{oi:  Thdaas).  Elasah  (1  Esd. 
:x.  22). 

TA'MAH  (non:  er,;ui;  FA  H/we:  Tliema). 
The  children  of  Tamah,  or  Thamah  (Ezr.  ii.  o.S), 
were  among  the  Nethiuim  who  returned  with 
Zeiubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  55). 

TA'MAB  (nOPl  =  "  palm-tree  ").    The  name 
ct  three  women  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
1.  {Odfiap :   Thamar).     The  wife  successively  of 
the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Eu  and  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
6-30).     Her  importance   in   the   sacred  naiTative 
depends  on  the  great  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage 
of  Judah.     It  seemed  as  if  the  family  wei-e  on  the 
point  of  extinction.    Er  and  Onan  had  successively 
perished  suddenly.     Judah 's  wife  Bathshuah  died  ; 
and  there   only  remained  a   child   Shelah,    whom 
Judah  was  unwilling   to   trust   to  the  dangerous 
union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  le«t  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his  brothers.     That  he 
should,  however,  marry  her  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  Hxe<l  law  of  the  tribe,  whence 
its  incoi-poration  into  the  Jlosaic  Law  in  after  times 
(Dent.  XXV.  5 ;  Matt.  xxii.  24) ;  and,  as  such,  Tamar 
was  determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  escape 
through   Judah's   parental   anxiety.      Accordingly 
she   resorted   to  the   desperate    expedient    of   en- 
trapping the  father  himself  into  the  union  which 
he  feared  for  his  son.     He,  on  the  fii-st  emergence 
from  his  mourning  for  his  wife,  went  to  one  of 
the  festivals  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history  as 
attendant  on  sheep-shearing.    He  wore  on  his  finger 
the  ring  of  his  chieftainship ;  he  can-ie<i  his  staff  in 
his  hand ;  he  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  round  his 
neck.     He  was  encountered  by  a  veiled  woman  on 
the  road  leading  to  Timnath,  the  future  birthplace 
of  Samson,  amongst  the  hills  of  Dan.     He  took  her 
for  one  of  the  unfortunate  women  who  were  conse-, 
crated  to  the  impure  rites  of  the  Canaanite  worship. 
[Sodomites.]     He  promised  her,  as  the  price  of 
his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the  flocks  to  which  he 
was  going,  and  left  as  his  pledge  his  omaments 
and  his  staff.     The  kid  he  sent  back  by  his  shep- 
herd   (LXX.),   Himh  of  Adullam.      The  woman 
could  nowhere  be  found.      Months  afterwards  it 
was    discovered    to   be   his    own    daughter-in-law 
Tamar  who  had  thus  concealed  herself  under  the 
veil  or  mantle,  which  she  cast  off  on  her  return 
home,  where  she  i-esumed  the  seclusion  and  dress  of 
a  widow.    She  was  .sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
was    only    saved   by  the   discovery,  through   the 
pledges  which  Judah  h?d  left,  that   her  seducer 
was  no  '."ss  than  the  diietlam  of  the  tribe.     He 
had  the  magiirnimity  to  reoogaise  thu*  she  had  been 
diiven  into  this  crime  by  his  own  n^lect  of  his 
promise  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  his  youngest  son. 
"  She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I  . . . .  and  he 
knew  her  again  no  more  "  (Gen.  .xxxviii.  26).    The 
fi-Kit  of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  Pharez  and 
Zarah,  and  through   Pharez  the  siicred  line  was 
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continued.  TIenoe  the  prominence  given  to  Tama 
in  the  nuptial  benediction  ol  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Ruth  IT.  12),  and  in  the  genealogy  of  our  l.orJ 
(Matt.  i.  3). 

The  story  is  impoi-femt  (1.)  as  showing  the  sig- 
nificance, from  early  times,  attached  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  line  of  Juiiah;  (2.)  as  a  glimpse 
Into  the  rough  mannei-s  of  the  patriarchal  time; 
(3.)  as  the  germ  of  a  famous  Mosaic  law. 

2.  (Briuip;  Alex.  &aadp;  Joseph.     Oa/idpa: 
Thamar.)     Daughter  of  David   f.nd   MaachiJi  the 
Geshurite  princess,   and    thus   sister  of  Atjsaloin 
(•2  Sam.  xiii.  1-32;  I  Chr.  iii.   9;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  8,  §1).     She  and  her  brother  were  alike  re- 
markable for  their  extraordinary  beauty.    Her  name 
("  Palm-tree")  may  have  been  given  her  on  this 
account.      This    fatal    beauty    inspired   a    fi-antic 
passion  in  her  half-brother  Amnoii,  the  eldest  son 
of  David  by  Ahinoam.      He  wasted  away  from 
the   feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  his 
desire,    "  for   she  was    a    vii'gin " — the   narmtive 
leaves  it   unceiiain   whether   from   a  scruple   on 
his  part,  or  from  the  seclusion  in  which  in  her 
unmarried  state  she  was  kept.     Morning  by  morn- 
ing, as  he  i-eceived  the  visits  of  his  friend  Jona- 
DAB,  he  is  paler  and  thinner   (Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
8,  §1 ).    Jonadab  discovers  the  cause,  and  sugijests  to 
him  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  wicked  pur- 
pose.    He  was  to  feign  sickness.     The  king,  who 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  considerable  aflection, 
almost  awe,  for  him,  as  the  eldest  son  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
5,  21  :  LXX.),  came  to  visit  him  ;  and  Amnon  en- 
treated the  presence  of  Tamar,  on  the  pretext  that 
she  alone  could  give  him  food  that  he  would  eat. 
What  follows  is  curious,  as  showing  the  simplicity 
of  the  royal  life.    It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar 
was  sup]X>sed  to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  pa- 
latable cakes.     She  came  to  his  house  (for  each 
prince  appeare  to  have  had  a  separate  establishment), 
took  the  dough  and  kneaded  it,  and  then  in  his 
presence  (for  this  was  to  be  a  part  of  his  fancy, 
as  though  there  were  something  exquisite  in  the 
manner  of  her  peribnning  the  wcn-k)  kneaded  it  e 
second  time  into  the  foim  of  cakes.    The  name  giver 
to  these  cakes  ( lebibaK),  "  heai-t-cakes,"  has  been 
variously  explained  :  "  hollow  cakes" — "  cakes  with 
some  stimulating  spices"  (like  our  word  cordial) — 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  (like  the  Moraviim 
geriVirte  herzen,  Thenius,  ad  loc.) — cakes  "  the  de- 
light of  the  heart."     Whatever  it  be,  it  implies 
something  special  and  peculiar.     She  then  took  the 
pan,  in  which  they  had  been  baked,  and  poured 
them  all  out  in  a  heap  before  the  prince.     This 
operation  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  an  outer  room 
on  which  Amnon 's  bedchamber  ojjened.     He  causea 
his  attendants  to  retire — called  her  to  the  inner  room 
and  there  accomplished  his  design.    In  her  touching 
remonsti-ance  two  points  are  remarkable.    First,  the 
expression  of  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime  "  in  Israel," 
implying  the  loftier  standard  of  morals  that  prevailed, 
as  compared  with  other  countries  at  that  trme  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  belief  that  even  this  standard  might 
be  overborne  lawfully  by  royal  authority — "  Speak 
to  the  kng,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee." 
This  expression  has  led  to  much  needless  explanation, 
from  it*  contradiction  to  Lev.  xviii.  9,  xx.  17  ;  Deut. 
xxvii.  22  :  as,  e.  gr.,  that,  her  mother  Maachah  not 
being  a  Jewess,  there  was  no  proper  legal  relation- 
ship between  her   and  Amnon;   or  that  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  law  ;  or  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were 
not  then  in  existence  (Thenius,  ad  loc).      It    i« 
enough  to  Mipoose,  what  evidf-nlly  her  whole  speed 
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anplies,  that  the   king  had   a   di>|*nsinf;   power, 
which  was  conceived  to  cover  even  extixme  cases. 

The  brutal  hatred  of  Anuion  sacceeding  to  hij 
brutal  passion,  and  the  indication  of  Tainar  at  hik 
oarbarous  insult,  even  surpassing  her  indig:naticn 
at  hi»  shameful  outiage,  are  pathetically  aiul  gra- 
phically told,  and  in  the  narrative  another  glimpse 
is  given  us  of  the  manners  of  the  royal  household. 
The  unmarried  piiticesses,  it  seems,  were  distin- 
guished by  robes  or  gowns  with  sleeves  (so  the 
I. XX.,  Josephus,  &c.,  take  the  word  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  "  divei-s  coloure ").  Such  was  the 
1.1  less  worn  by  Tamar  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
when  the  guard  at  Amnon's  door  had  thrust  her 
out  and  closed  the  door  after  her  to  prevent  her  re- 
turn, she,  in  her  agony,  snatched  handfub  of  ashes 
iVom  the  gi'ound  and  threw  them  on  her  hair,  then 
tore  off  her  royal  sleeves,  and  cla>j>ed  her  bare  hands 
upon  her  head,  and  rushed  to  and  fro  through  the 
nil-eels  screaming  aloud.  In  this  state  she  encoun- 
tereil  her  brother  Absalom,  who  took  her  to  his 
house,  where  she  remained  as  if  in  a  state  of 
widowhood.  The  king  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  she  was 
STcnged  by  Absalom,  as  Dinah  had  been  by  Simeon 
and  Levi,  and  out  of  that  vengeance  grew  the  series 
of  calamities  which  daikened  the  close  of  David's 
nim. 

The  story  of  Tamar,  revolting  as  it  is,  has  the 
interest  of  revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  the  royal 
household  beyond  that  of  ar.y  other  incident  of 
those  times.  (1.)  The  establishments  of  the  princes. 
(2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  employments. 
(3.)  The  dress  of  the  princesses.  (4.)  The  relation 
of  the  king  to  the  princes  and  to  the  law. 

3.  {Brinip;  A\ex.9afiip:  Huanar.)  Daughter 
•f  Absalom,  called  probably  afler  her  beautiful  aunt, 
and  inheriting  the  beauty  of  both  aunt  and  father 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  7).  She  was  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  house  of  Absalom  ;  and  ultimately,  by  her 
marriage  with  Uiiih  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother 
of  Maachah,  the  future  queen  of  Judah,  or  wife 
of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2),  Maachah  being  called 
it'ter  her  great-grandmother,  as  Tamar  afler  her 
aunt.  [A.  P.  S.] 

TATttAR  (IDri:  eeu^Sv"  in  both  MSS. : 
7%a;/wr ).  A  spot  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
.ludah,  named  in  Kzek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28  only, 
evidently  called  from  a  palm-tree.  If  not  Hazazon 
T'tiii'ir,  the  old  name  of  Kngedi,  it  may  be  a  place 
iii\\>'\  Thaitxar  in  the  Onomasticon  ("  Hazazon 
Tamar  "),  a  day's  jouiney  south  of  Hebron.  The 
I'eutinger  Tables  give  Thamar  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  Robinson  ;J!?.  R.  ii.  198,  201)  identifies 
the  place  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress  at 
Knm<ib.  De  Saiilcy  {Narr.  i.  ch.  7)  endeaTours 
to  <>staMi«h  a  iniinexion  between  Tamar  and  the 
Kal.uit  .mla  i:  'V,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of 
that  riMiiio  I. II  III.'  .^.W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
tii'-  ,Mound  (luiiungst  others')  that  the  names  are 
."aiii.ir.  liut  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  more  than 
•louLtfiil.  [A.  P.  S.] 

TAM'MUZ  (MSnn :  6  »a^fioi(:  Adonis). 
Properly  •'  the  Tammur,"  the  article  indicatmg 
that  at  some  time  or  other  the  word  had  been  re- 
garded as  an  appellative,  though  at  the  time  of  its 
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*  Kt.  xlvii.  19  rontalns  an  loi>taiic«  iif  the  double 
tnuislatioii  m>t  iiifr>-qu<-nt  In  tlie  present  text  of  the 


occurrence  ancl  subsequently  it  m.'.y  .lave  Oeet 
applied  as  a  proper  name.  As  it  is  tbund  once  onlj 
in  the  0.  T.,  and  then  in  a  pa>ssge  of  extreme  o\f 
scurity,  it  is  not  sui-prising  that  manj  conjecture* 
have  been  formed  concerning  it ;  a'rJ  as  none  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed  rise  above  the 
importance  of  conjecture,  it  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article  to  set  them  forth  as  clearly  as  possibltt, 
and  to  give  at  least  a  history  of  what  has  been  said 
upon  the  subject. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
in  the  sixth  month  and  on  the  tilth  day  of  the 
month,  the  prophet  Kzekiel  as  he  sat  iu  his  house 
surrounded  by  the  eldere  of  Jud;»h,  w;is  transpoiied 
in  spirit  to  the  far  distant  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  God  was  upon  him,  and  led 
him  "  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Je- 
hovah, which  was  towards  the  north ;  and  behold 
there  the  women  sitting,  weeping  for  the  Tam- 
muz."  Some  tianslate  the  last  clause  "  causing 
the  Tammuz  to  weep,"  and  the  influence  which  this 
rendering  has  upon  the  interpretation  will  be  seen 
hei^eat^er.  If  MSR  be  a  regularly  formed  Hebrew 
word,  it  must  be  derived  either  from  a  root  Tt33 
or  TDFl  (oomp.  the  forms  t^-ITX,  j^SH),  which  is  not 

known  to  exist.  To  remedy  this  defect  Fiirst  ( Ffandtcb. 
s.  V.)  invents  a  root,  to  which  he  gives  the  significa- 
tion "  to  be  strong,  mighty,  victorious,"  and  transi- 
tively, "  to  overpower,  annihilate.'*  It  is  to  be  re- 
gietted  that  this  lexicographer  cannot  be  contented  t« 
confess  his  ignorance  of  what  is  unknown.  Koedigei 
(in  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  derivation  from  a 
root,  DDD  =  TTD  ;  according  to  which  t^Sri  is  a  con 
traction  of  T^TCFI,  and  signifies  a  melting  away 

dissolution,  departure,  and  so  the  i<pavi(rfihs  'AM- 
yiSos,  or  disappearance  of  Adonis,  which  waj 
mourned  by  the  Phoenician  women,  and  after  them 
by  the  Greeks.  But  the  etymology  is  unsound, 
and  is  evidently  contrived  so  as  to  connect  the  naoM 
Tammuz  with  the  general  tradition  regarding  it. 

The  ancient  versions  supply  us  with  no  help. 
The  LXX.,  theTargum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the 
Peshito  Syri.-M!,  and  the  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Vulgate 
alone  gives  Adonis  as  a  modem  equivalent,  and 
this  rendering  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  subse- 
quent commentators,  with  but  few  exceptions.  It 
is  at  least  as  old,  therefore,  as  Jerome,  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  adopted  it  shows  that  it  must  have 
embodied  the  most  credible  ti-adition.  In  his  note 
upon  the  passage  he  adds  that  since,  according  to 
the  Gentile  fable,  Adonis  hod  been  slain  in  the  month 
of  June,  tlie  Syrians  give  the  name  of  Tammuz  to 
this  month,  when  they  celebrate  to  him  an  anni- 
versary solemnity,  in  which  he  is  lament««l  by  the 
women  as  dead,  and  afterwuri:  vX>roing  to  life  again 
is  celebrateii  with  songs  and  praises.  In  another 
poiwage  {ad  J'atUiHUin,  Op.  i.  p.  102,  hi.  B.-isi1. 
1565)  he  laments  that  lieth'tehem  was  oversha- 
dowed by  a  grove  of  Tammuz,  that  is,  of  Adonis, 
and  that  "  iu  the  cave  where  the  infiuit  Christ  ones 
cried,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  bewailed."  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  [in  Oseam,  Op.  iii.  79,  ed.  Paris,  lti38), 
and  Thradoret  (m  Ezech.),  give  the  wna  explana- 
tion,  and  are  followed  by  the  author  jt  the  Chro- 
nioon  Paschale.  The  only  exception  to  this  uni> 
formity  Is  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  Melito't 
A(iology,  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  his  i^/iditgium 
Syriaawn.  The  date  or  the  translatioD  Is  nnknown : 
the  ongiwu  if  genuine  must  beloog  to  the  secoul 
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Qpntun  The  fi)llowing  is  a  literal  rendering  of 
the  Syr.ac:  "The  jon3  of  Phoenicii  woishippetl 
Balthi,  the  queen  of  Cypnis.  For  she  Icved  Tamuzo 
the  son  of  Cutbar,  the  king  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  foi-sook  her  kingiiom  and  came  and  dwelt  in 
Gebal,  a  fortress  of  the  Phoenicians.  And  at  that 
time  she  made  all  the  villages*  subject  to  Cuthar 
the  king,  for  before  Tamuzo  she  had  loved  Ares, 
and  committed  adultery  with  him,  and  Hephaestus 
her  husband  caught  her,  and  was  jealous  of  her. 
And  he  (i.  e.  Ares)  came  and  .slew  Tamuzo  on  Lel«- 
non  while  he  made  a  hunting  among  the  wild  Ixwi-s.'* 
And  from  that  time  Balthi  remained  in  Gebal,  and 
died  in  the  city  of  Aphaca,  where  Tamuzo  wa.s 
buried"  (p.  25  of  the  Spiac  text).  We  have  here 
veiy  clearly  the  Greek  legend  of  Adonis  reproduced 
with  a  simple  change  of  name.  Whether  this 
change  is  due  to  the  ti-anslator,  as  is  not  impvo- 
bable,  or  whether  he  found  "  Tammuz "  in  the 
original  of  Melito,  it  is  impcvssible  to  say.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  passage 
quoted,  is  probably  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  same 
author  which  reganls  Sei-apis  as  the  deificntion  of 
Josefih.  The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar  Bahlul 
(10th  cent.),  gives  the  legend  as  it  had  come  down 
to  his  time.  "  Tomuzo  was,  .as  they  sjiy,  a  hunter 
shepherd  and  chaser  of  wild  beasts ;  who  when  Be- 
lathi  loved  him  took  her  away  from  her  husband. 
And  when  her  husband  went  forth  to  seek  her  To- 
inuzo  slew  him.  And  with  regard  to  Tomuzo  alio, 
there  met  him  in  the  desert  a  wild  boar  and  slew 
him.  And  his  father  made  for  him  a  great  lamen- 
tation and  weeping  in  the  month  Tomuz :  and  Be- 
lathi  his  wife,  she  too  made  a  lamentation  and 
rnouraing  over  him.  And  this  tradition  was  handed 
down  among  the  heathen  people  during  her  lifetime 
and  after  her  death,  which  same  tradition  the  Jews 
received  with  the  rest  of  the  evil  festivals  of  tlie 
people,  and  in  that  month  Tomuz  us(^  to  make  for 
him  a  great  feast.  Tomuz  ako  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  months  of  the  Syrians."  «  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  legend  assumes  for  the  first  time  a  different 
fonn  in  the  hands  of  a  Ilabbinical  commentator. 
Rabbi  Solomon  Isaaki  (Rashi)  has  the  following 
note  on  the  passage  in  Ezekiel.  "  An  image  which 
the  women  made  hot  in  the  inside,  and  its  ey^es 
were  of  le;id,  and  they  melted  by  reason  of  the  heat 
of  the  burning  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  wept ;  and 
they  (the  women)   said,   He  asketh  for  offerings. 

Tammuz  is  a  word  signifying  burning,  as  ^''l  ?y 
•^.??^f'  "IJfD  (Dan.  iii.  19),  and  HTH^  HTN  KJ-IDN 
(ibid.  ver.  22 )."  And  instead  of  rendering  "  weep- 
ing for  the  Tammuz,"  he  gives,  what  appeai-s  to 
be  the  equivalent  in  French,  "  faisantes  pleurer 
r6chaufii6."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Rashi  re- 
gards Tammuz  as  an  appellative,  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  root  NTN,  dzd,  "to  make  hot."  It  is 
equally  clear  that  his  etymology  cannot  be  defended 
for  an  instant.  In  the"l2th  century  (a.D.  1161), 
Solomon  ben  Abraham  Parchon  in  his  lexicon,  com- 
piled at  Salerno  from  the  works  of  Jehuda  Chayug, 
And  Abulwalid  Merwau  ben  Gannach,  has  the  fol- 
lowing obsei-vations  upon  Tammuz.  "  It  is  the 
likeness  of  a  reptile  which  they  make  upon  the  water, 
and  the  water  is  collected  in  it  and  Hows  through 

"  Not  ••  Cyprians,"  as  Dr.  Cureton  translates 

•  Dr.  Cnr^ton's  emendation  of  this  corrupt  passage  seenis 
'ie  only  one  which  can  be  adopted. 

•  In  this  translation  1  have  fol'cwei  th?  MS.  of  Bsr 
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its  boles,  and  it  seems  &s  if  it  wept.  Bat  th« 
month  called  Tammuz  is  Pei-sian,  and  so  ai«  all  ovl 
montlis ;  none  cf  them  is  from  the  sacred  tongue, 
though  they  are  Trn'tten  in  the  Scnptuie  they  are 
Pti-sian  ;  but  in  the  sjicrei  tongue  the  first  month, 
the  second  month,"  &c.  At  the  close  of  thi.'S  cen- 
tury we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  an  entirely 
new  tiadition  repeated  by  R.  David  Kimchi,  both 
in  his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Commentaiy,  from  the 
5Ioreh  Nebuchim  of  Maimonidis.  "  In  the  month 
Tammuz  they  made  a  feast  of  an  idol,  and  the 
womeu  came  to  glatldeii  him  :  and  some  say  that  by 
crafty  me.'ms  they  caused  the  water  to  come  into 
the  eyes  of  the  idol  which  is  called  Tammuz,  and  it 
wept,  as  if  it  asked  them  to  worship  it.  And  some 
interpret  Tammuz  '  the  burnt  one,'  as  if  fi-om  Dan. 
iii.  19  (see  above),  t.  e.  they  wept  over  him  because 
he  was  burnt ;  for  they  used  to  burn  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  in  the  fiie,  and  the  women  used  to 
weep  over  them.  .  .  .  But  the  Itab,  the  wise,  the 
gi'eat,  oui"  Rabbi  Moshe  bar  Maimon,  of  blesse<l  me- 
mory, has  written,  that  it  is  foimd  written  in  one 
of  the  ancient  idolatrous  books,  that  there  wiis  a 
man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets,  and  his  name  was 
Tammuz.  And  he  called  to  a  certain  king  and  com- 
manded him  to  serve  the  seven  planets  and  the  twelve 
signs.  And  that  king  put  him  to  a  violent  death, 
and  on  the  night  of  his  death  there  were  gathered 
together  all  the  images  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  the  temple  of  Babel,  to  the  golden  image  which 
was  the  image  of  the  sun.  Now  this  image  was 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  fell 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the  images 
likewise  (fell  down)  round  about  it,  and  it  told 
them  what  had  befallen  Tammuz  the  prophet. 
And  the  images  all  of  them  wept  and  lamented  all 
the  night;  and,  as  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  moniing 
all  the  images  flew  away  to  their  own  temples  in 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  this  was  to  them  for 
an  everlasting  statute;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fira; 
day  of  the  month  Tammuz  each  year  they  lamented 
and  wept  over  Tammuz,  And  some  intei-pret  Tam- 
muz as  the  name  of  an  animal,  for  they  used  to 
worship  an  image  which  they  had,  and  the  Targum 
of  (the  passage)  D^''N  HK  □'•^V  ICJQI  (Is.  xxxiv. 

14)  is  pVinna  ption  insny^.   But  in  most 

copies  pTIJSri  is  written  with  two  vaws."  The 
book  of  the  ancient  idolaters  from  which  Maimonides 
quotes,  is  the  now  celebrated  work  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  Nabatheans,  to  which  leference  will 
be  made  hereafter.  Ben  Melech  gives  no  help,  and 
Abendana  merely  quotes  the  explanations  given  by 
Rishi  and  Kimchi. 

The  tradition  recorded  by  Jerome,  which  identi- 
fies Tammuz  with  Adonis,  has  been  foiloi-ed  by 
most  subsequent  commentators :  among  othere  by 
Vatablus,  Castellio,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Osiander, 
Caspar  Sanctius,  Lavater,  Villaipandus,  Solden, 
Sinionis,  Calmet,  and  in  later  times  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Ben  Zeb,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer, 
Ewald,  Havemick,  Hitzig,  and  Movers.  Luther 
and  others  regarded  Tammuz  as  a  name  of  Bacchus. 
That  Tammuz  was  the  Eg)  ptian  Osiris,  and  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  \/o  Jerusalem  from 
Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin,  Piscator,  Junius, 
Leusden,  and  Pf'eiffer.     This  view  depends  chiefly 

Bahlul  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  readings 
of  which  seem  pieforable  in  many  reepects  to  those  in  the 
extract  furnished  by  Bernstein  to  tliwolscn  {I've  Siabier 
fcc  U.  206). 
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■|>oD  a  fal.«  etynioloj;y  projwsed  by  Kircher,  which 
WDuects  the  word  Taminviz  with  the  Coptic  taimit, 
!o  I'i'it,  HtiJ  so  makes  it  signify  the  hidden  or  con- 
•:.eftled  one  ;  and  therefore  Or.iiis,  the  Egyptian  king 
sUtin  by  Typho,  whose  loss  was  commanded  by  Isis 
to  be  yeaily  lamented  in  Egypt.  The  women 
ne^'ping  for  Tammuz  are  in  this  case,  according  to 
Junius,  the  priestesses  of  Isis.  The  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  name  Tammuz  has  also  been  defended  by  a 
reference  to  the  god  Amuz,  mentioneii  by  Plutarch  j 
and  Herodotus,  who  is  identical  with  Osiris.  There 
is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Amuz  is  a 
mistake  for  Amun.  Thiit  something  corresponding 
to  Tammuz  is  found  in  Egyptian  proper  names,  as 
they  appear  in  Greek,  cannot  be  denied.  Taftds, 
an  Egyptian,  appears  in  Thucydides  (viii.  31)  as  a 
}'ersian  officer,  in  Xenophon  [Anab.  i.  4,  §2)  as  an 
admiral.  The  Egyptian  pilot  who  heard  the  mys- 
terious voice  bidding  him  proclaim,  "  Great  Pan  is 
dead,"  w;is  called  Qafiovs  (Plutarch,  De  Defect. 
Oi-iJC.  17).  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
BovfifLuiTis,  TfO/jLccffis,  and  Bfto'tris,  mentioned  by 
Manetho  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  14,  15),  have  in  turn 
been  compiired  with  Tammuz ;  but  unless  some 
more  t*itfjn  evidence  be  brought  forward  than  is 
found  in  these  apparent  resemblances,  there  is  little 
reason  to  conclude  that  tlie  worehip  of  Tammuz 
was  of  Egyptian  origin. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  name  Tammuz  affords  no  due  to  the 
identification  of  the  deity  whom  it  designated.  The 
slight  hint  given  by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of 
the  worship  and  worship[}ers  of  Tnmmuz  has  been 
kutlicient  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly  mourn- 
ing for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damsels.  Beyond  this 
we  can  attacii  no  especial  weight  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Jerome.  It  is  a  conjecture  and  nothing  more, 
and  does  not  app«ir  to  represent  any  tradition.  All 
that  am  be  said  therefore  is,  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Tammuz  may  be  a  name  of  Adonis  the 
8un-g«l,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it. 
The  town  of  Byblos  in  Phoenicia  was  the  head- 
quartew  of  the  Adonis-worship.*  The  feast  in  his 
honour  was  celebrated  each  year  in  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  on  the  Lebanon*  (Lucian,  De  Ded  Syrd, 
§(j),  with  rites  partly  sorrowful,  partly  joyful.  The 
Emperor  Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when  the 
rome  festival  Wixs  held  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9,  §13). 
It  liistcd  seven  days  (Amm.  Mai-c.  xx.  1),  the 
period  of  mourning  among  the  Jews  (Ecclus.  xxii, 
12;  Gen.  1.  10;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  Jud.  xvi.  24), 
the  Egyptian*  (Heliodor.  Aeth.  vii.  11),  and  the 
.Syrians  (Lucian,  De  Ded  Si/rd,  %i>2),  and  began 
with  the  disappearance  (A^omrfi^i)  of  Adonis. 
Then  followed  tlie  search  (^^Tij<r«jj  made  by  the 
women  aflter  him.  His  body  was  represented  by  a 
wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-called  "  gardens  of 
Adonis"  ('KS^vtSos  ktjtoi),  which  were  earthenware 
vesiela  filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with  wheat, 
hurley,  lettuce,  and  fennel.  They  were  exposed  by 
the  women  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  at  ttie  house- 
doors  or  in  the  "Porches  of  Adonis;"  and  the 
withering  of  the  plants  waa  regarded  as  symbolical 
oi'  the  slaughter  of  the  youth  by  tlie  fire-god 
Mai-s.  In  one  of  these  gardens  Adonis  was  found 
again,  whence  the  fable  luiys  he  was  slain  by  the 
boar  in  the  lettuce  (i^ij  =  Apliaca?),  and  was 
there  found  by  Aphrodite.      The  fioding   again 
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*  Then>  waa  a  temple  at  Amathus.  hi  Cyproa,  ihartd 
Dy  Atk>ntK  iiimI  Aphrodite  (I'lius.  ix.  41,  $3);  and  the  wor- 
kSui>  of  A  Jtuaia  ia  aaid  to  have  come  ft-om  Cy|)nia  to  Athena 


{tSpfffis)  was  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  ao 
companied  by  all  the  usages  which  in  the  East 
attend  such  a  ceremony — prostitution,  cutting  oil 
the  hair  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  28,  29,  xx..  5 ;  Deut 
xiv.  1 ),  cutting  the  brejist  with  knives  (.Jer.  xvi.  6), 
and  playing  on  pipes  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  23).  The 
image  of  Adonis  was  then  washed  and  anointed 
with  spices,  placed  in  a  coffin  on  a  bier,  and  the 
wound  made  by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  figure. 
The  people  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with 
their  clothes  rent  (comp.  Ep.  of  Jer.  31,  .?2),  and 
the  women  howled  and  cried  aloud.  The  whole 
terminated  with  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  the 
burial  of  the  figure  of  Adonis  (see  Movers,  P/iot'- 
nizier,  i.  c.  7).  According  to  Lucian,  some  of  the 
inhabitiints  of  Byblos  maintained  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Osiris  was  buried  among  them,  and  that  the 
mourning  and  orgies  were  in  honour  of  him,  and 
not  of  Adonis  (De  Ded  Syrd,  §7).  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legend  of  Osiris  as  told  by  Plut- 
arch (X's  Is.  et  Os.).  Jyucian  further  relates  that, 
on  tlic  same  day  on  which  the  women  of  Byblos 
every  year  luo'i'-ned  for  Adonis,  the  inhabitants  ot 
Alexandria  sent  them  a  letter,  enclosed  in  a  vessel 
which  was  wrapped  in  rushes  or  papyrus,  an- 
nouncing tJiat  Adonis  was  found.  The  vessel  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  cai-ried  by  the  current  to 
Byblos  (Procopius  on  Is.  xviii.).  It  is  called  by 
Lucian  0vfi\ivriy  Kf<f>a\-fiv,  and  is  said  to  have 
traversed  the  distance  between  Alexandria  and 
Byblos  in  seven  days.  Another  mai-vel  related  by 
the  same  narrator  is  that  of  the  river  Adonis 
{Nahr  Ibra/iim),  which  flows  down  from  the 
Lebanon,  and  once  a  year  was  tinged  with  blood, 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  came  from  the 
wounds  of  Adonis  (comp.  Milton,  P.  L.  i.  460); 
hut  a  rationalist  of  Byblos  gave  him  a  different 
uxpliuiation,  how  that  the  soil  of  the  Lebanon  waa 
naturally  very  red-coloured,  and  was  carried  down 
into  the  river  by  violent  winds,  and  so  gave  a 
bloody  tinge  to  the  water ;  and  to  this  day,  says 
Mr.  Porter  [Ilandb.  p.  187),  "after  every  storm 
that  breaks  upon  the  brow  of  Lebanon,  the  Adonis 
still  '  runs  pui-ple  to  the  sea.'  The  rushing  watei-s 
tear  from  the  banks  red  soil  enough  to  give  them  a 
ruddy  tinge,  which  poetical  fancy,  aided  by  popular 
cre<lulity,  convei-ted  into  the  blood  of  Thammuz." 

The  time  at  which  these  rites  of  Adonis  were 
celebrated  is  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  is  not 
so  important  with  regai'd  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  time  of  the  prophet's  vision  was 
coincident  with  the  time  at  which  Tammuz  was 
woi-shipped.  Movers,  who  maintained  the  ron-  - 
trary,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  a-lcbration 
was  in  the  late  autumn,  the  end  of  the  Syiiau 
year,  and  corresponded  with  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  He  relies  chiefly  for  his  conclu- 
sion on  the  account  given  by  Ammianus  MaiT:cU 
linua  (xxii.  9,  §13)  of  the  feast  of  Adonis,  which 
was  being  held  at  Antioch  when  the  Emfwror  Julian 
entered  the  city.  It  is  clear,  from  a  letter  of  tht 
Emperor's  {Ep.  Jul.  .52),  that  he  was  in  Antioch 
before  the  tirat  of  August,  and  his  entry  ncay  thei«- 
fore  have  taken  place  in  July,  the  Tammuz  of  the 
Syrian  year.  This  time  agiei-s  nioivover  with  the 
expbuution  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  ritei 
given   by  Ammianus  Marcellinua   (xxii.  9,  §15), 


In  tno  tuae  of  the  I^eraian  War. 

•  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kluyrat,  the  refutail 
father  of  Adonia. 
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that  they  were  a  token  of  the  fiuits  cut  down  in 
lLe*r  prime.  Nov  at  Aleppo  (Itiissell,  Aleppo,  i. 
72)  the  han'e.^t  is  all  over  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  tlie  same  was  the 
case  at  Antioch.  Add  to  this  that  in  Hebrew 
atronomiuU  works  TIDH  riDlpn.  tek&phath  Tamf 
ndi  is  the  "  summer  solstice  ;"  and  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  com-iude  that  the  Adonis  feast  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Syrians  was  celebrated  rather  as 
tlie  summer  solstice  than  as  the  autumnal  equinox. 
At  this  time  the  sun  ijegins  to  descend  among  the 
wintry  signs  (Kenrick,  Fhoenicia,  310). 

The  identiti(»tion  ofTanimu*  with  an  idolatrous 
prophet,  whicii  has  already  been  given  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Muimonides,  who  himself  quotes  from 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Nabitlieans,  h.is  been  re- 
cently revived  by  Prof.  Chwolson  of  St.  Petei-s- 
burg  (  Ueber  Tammuz,  &c.  1860).  An  Arab  writer 
of  the  10th  century,  Eu-Nedim,  in  his  book  aiUed 
FiArist  el-'Ul&m,  says  (quoting  from  Ab(i  Sii'Id 
Wahb  ben  Ibrahim)  that  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
Tammuz  .i  fdost  is  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Ta  tlz. 
'I'he  women  bewailed  him  because  his  lord  slew 
him  and  giound  his  bones  m  a  mill,  and  scattered 
them  to  the  winds.  In  consequec(«  of  this  the 
women  ate  nothing  during  the  feiist  that  had  been 
ground  in  a  mill  (Chwolson,  Die  Ssabiei;  &c.  ii. 
27).  Prof.  Chwolson  regards  Ta-'iiz  as  a  cor- 
rnjition  of  Tammuz;  but  the  most  important  pas- 
sage in  his  eyes  is  from  the  old  Babylonian  book 
called  the  Agrictilture  of  the  Nabatheans,  to  which 
he  attributes  a  fabulous  antiquity.  It  wa.s  written, 
he  maintains,  by  one  Q'lt'ami,  towards  the  end  of 
tlie' 14th  century  D.C.,  and  was  translated  into 
Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Chivldeans, 
whose  name  was  Ibn  Washiyyah.  As  Professor 
Chwolson's  theory  has  been  strongly  attacked, 
and  as  the  chief  materials  upon  which  it  is  founded 
are  not  yet  before  tlie  public,  it  would  be  equally 
premature  to  tike  him  as  an  authority,  or  to  pro- 
nounce positively  against  his  hypothesis,  though, 
judging  from  piesent  evidence,  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  more  than  sceptical  as  to  its  truth. 
Q<it'&ml  then,  in  that  dim  antiquity  from  which 
he  speaks  to  us,  tells  the  same  story  of  the  projjhet 
Tammuz  as  has  already  been  given  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Kimchi.  It  was  read  in  the  temples 
after  prayers,  to  an  audience  who  wept  and  wailed ; 
and  so  great  was  the  magic  influence  of  the  tale  that 
Qat'aml  himself,  though  incredulous  of  its  truth, 
was  unable  to  restrain  his  teai-s.  A  part,  he 
thought,  might  be  trae,  but  it  refen-ed  to  an  event 
so  far  removed  by  time  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  sceptical  on  many 
points.  His  translator,  Ibn  Washiyyah,  adds  that 
Tammuz  belonged  neither  to  the  Chaldeans  nor  to 
the  Canaanites,  nor  to  the  Hebrews,  nor  to  the 
Assyrians,  but  to  the  ancient  people  of  Janban. 
This  last,  Chwolson  conjectures,  may  be  the 
Shemitic  name  given  to  the  gigantic  Cushite  abori- 
gines of  Chaldea,  whom  the  Shemitic  Nabatheans 
found  when  they  first  came  into  the  country,  and 
from  whom  they  adopted  certain  elements  of  their 
worship.  Thus  Tammfiz,  or  Tammiizi,  belongs 
to  a  religious  epoch  in  Babylonia  which  preceded 
the  Shemitic  (Chwolson,  Ueberreste  d.  Altbabyl. 
Lit.  p.  19).  Ibn  Washiyyah  says  moreovei  that 
all  the  Sabians  of  his  time,  both  those  of  Babylonia 
and  of  Harran,  wept  and  wailed  for  Tammuz  in  the 
month  which  was  named  after  him,  but  that  none 
of  them  preserved  any  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
warship.  This  fact  alone  appears  to  militate  strongly 
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agamst  the  tnitn  of  Ibn  Washiyyah**  story  a»  tc 
the  manner  in  which  he  discovered  the  works  h( 
professed  to  translate.  It  has  been  due  to  Professoi 
Chwolson's  reputation  to  give  in  brief  the  substance 
of  his  explanation  of  Tammuz  :  but  it  must  oe 
confessed  that  he  throws  little  light  upon  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  subject. 

la  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  cw  Gen.  viii.  5,  "  the 
tenth  month"  is  tmnslated  "  the  month  Tammuz." 
According  to  Castell  {Lex.  Hcpt.),  tam&z  is  used 
in  Arabic  to  denote  "the  heat  of  summer;"  and 
Tam&zi  is  the  name  given  to  the  Pharaoh  who 
cruelly  treated  the  Israelites.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TA'NACH  ("qjyri :  ^  Tavix ;  Alex,  i,  B^Mvix' 
Thanach).  A  slight  vaiiation,  in  the  vowel- points 
alone,  of  the  name  TaanaCH.  It  occurs  in  Josh, 
xxi,  25  only.  [<J.] 

TANHU'METH  (nonjljl :  Bavv^iie,  Qavat- 
Htd  ;  Alex,  eavtfidy  in  2  K. :  Thanehumeth).  The 
father  of  Seraiah  in  the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv. 
23  ;  Jer.  xl.  8).  In  the  former  passage  he  is  called 
«'  the  Netophathite,"  but  a  reference  to  the  parallel 
narrative  of  Jeiemiah  will  show  that  some  word? 
have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

TANIS  (yivis),  Jud.  i.  10.     [ZOAN.]      . 

TA'PHATH  (nSO  ;  tf<piO  ;  Alex.  Talari. : 
TaphetK).  The  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  was 
manied  to  Ben-Abinadab,  one  of  the  king's  twelve 
commissariat  officei-s  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

TA'PHON  iv  T«pd> ;  Joseph.  Tox«^  or  'To. 
x6av :  Thopo :  Syr.  Tefos).  One  of  the  cities  in 
.ludaea  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It 
is  piobably  the  Beth-Tappuah  of  the  Old  Test 
wliich  lay  near  Hebron.  The  form  given  by 
Josephus  suggests  Tekoa,  but  Grimm  {Exeg, 
Handbuch)  has  pointed  out  that  his  equivalent  for 
that  name  is  0cKwe ;  and  thei-e  is  besides  too  much 
unanimity  among  the  Vei^ions  to  allow  of  its  being 
accepte<l.  ["•] 

TAPPU'AH  (man  •.  LXX.  omits  in  both  MSS. : 
TapIiphiM).  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  the 
Shefelah,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  It  is  t 
member  of  the  group  which  contains  Zoieah. 
Zanoah,  and  Jarmuth  ;  and  was  therefore  no  doubt 
situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the 
N.W.  portion  of  Judah,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  these  places  have  all  been  identified 
with  tolerable  probability.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  name  should  be  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  The  Syriac  Peshito  has  I'athuch,  which, 
when  connected  with  the  Enam  that  follows  it  in 
the  hst,  recals  the  Pathuch-enaifim  of  Gen.  xxxviii. 
14,  long  a  vexed  place  with  the  commentators. 
[See  Enam,  549  6.]  Neither  Tappuah  nor  Pathuch 
have  however  been  encountered.  This  Tappuah 
must  not  be  confounded  either  with  the  Beth- 
Tappuah  near  Hebron,  or  with  the  Land  of  Tap- 
puah in  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  It  is  uncertain 
which  of  the  three  is  named  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty-one  kings  in  Josh.  xii. 

2.  (Ta<f)Oi/,  @a(pie\  Alex.  E<f)4>oue,  BatpBwQ: 
Taphphua).  A  place  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  chil- 
dren of  Joseph"  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8).  Its  full 
name  was  probably  En-tappuah  (xvii.  7),  and  it 
had  attached  to  it  a  distnct  called  the   Land  oi 

•  It  is  proballe  that  the  »  is  the  sign  of.fne  iccufativf 
case.  Jericho,  Emmaus.  and  Bethel,  in  the  same  r«» 
grapn,  are  certainly  in  the  acct\sative 
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Titppuah  (xvii.  8).  Tliis  Jociii.ient  is  evidently  in 
W  imperfect  or  confused  a  state  that  it  is  impossible 
U>  ascertein  from  it  the  situation  of  the  pla«»  it 
Bsmes,  especially  as  comjiai-atively  few  of  them 
have  been  yet  met  with  on  the  ground.  But  from 
the  apparent  cotmexion  between  Tappuah  and  the 
Nachal  Kanah,  it  seems  natural  to  look  for  the 
fonner  somewhere  to  the  S.W.  of  K&bius,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wady  Falaik,  the  most  likely 
claimant  for  the  Kanah.  We  must  await  further 
investigUion  in  this  hitherto  unexplored  region 
before  attempting  to  form  any  conclusion.        [G.] 

TAPPU'AH  (nan:  eairovs;  Men.  »a^(pov : 
Titaphpha).  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  of  the  tribe 
of  .ludah  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is  doubtless  the  s.ime 
as  BKTU-TAPPUAii,now  Teffah,  nejir* Hebron;  and 
the  nieming  of  the  record  is  that  Tappuah  was 
colonized  by  the  men  of  Hebron.  [G.J 

TAPPU'AH,  THE  LAND  OF  cn-ISn  Y^^  : 
Vat.  omits;  Alex.7/77j  eoOe^wfl:  terra  Taphphuae). 
A  district  namfcl  in  the  s]>eiification  of  the  boundary 
between  Kphraim  and  Maiuisseh  (Josh.  xvii.  8).  it 
apparentl-  lay  near  the  torrent  Kanah  f  piobably  the 
W'tdy  Fidaik),  but  the  name  has  not  yet  been  met 
with  at  all  in  the  c-entral  district  of  I'alestine.  [G.] 

TA'RAH  (rnri:  TapaO:  Num.  xxxiii.  27). 
A  de«ert-stition  of  the  Israelites  lietween  Tahath 
and  Mithcah,  not  yet  identified  with  any  known 
site.  [H.  H.] 

TAR'ALAH  (n^^ri:  eapti]\a;  Alex,  ea- 
pdKa:  Tluirala).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
ment of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27  only).  It  is 
named  between  lr])eel  and  Zelah ;  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  the  position  of  either  of  those 
places,  and  no  name  at  aJI  resembling  Taralah  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Schwarz's  identification  (with 
"  Thaniel "  Dantyal),  near  Lydd,  is  far-fetched  in 
etymology,  and  unsuitable  as  to  position  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ben- 
jamites  had  extended  themselves  so  fai  to  the  west 
when  the  lists  of  Joshua  were  drawn  up.         [(•.] 

TARE'A  (jnKJn:  Bapix\  Alex.  9ap(i: 
'J  hiiraa).  The  snine  as  Tahrea,  the  son  of  Micah 
(I  Chr.  viii.  35),  the  Hebrew  lettei-s  K  and  PI  being 
interchanged,  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occunence 
(Gesen.  Thes.  p.  2), 

TARES 'C'C<t»"«:  zizanin).  There  can  be  little 
ioubt  that  the  ^(fii'm  of  the  pai-able  (Matt.  xiii. 
'2b)  denote  the  wpe<l  called  "  dai-nel "  {Loliwn 
tcnuUentuin),  a  widely  distribnte<i  grass,  and  the 
only  species  of  the  order  that  hits  deleterious  pro- 
perties. The  word  tise<i  by  the  Evangelist  is  an 
Oriental,  and  nut  a  Greek  term.     It  is  the  Arabic 

trtiodn  (j.iUj)!    """l    the   z6rUn    (^3^)    of  the 
Talmud  (Buxtorf,  L«x.  Jbbn.  s.  v.).     The  deri- 

e  ^ 
vation   of   the    .\rabic    word,    from    i4n    (..^j). 

♦'  nausesi,"  is  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
plant,  the  grains  of  which  produce  vomiting  and 

fui^ging,    convulsions,    and    even    death.      Volney 
Trav.  ii.  3uG)  exueiieoced  the  ill  etl'ects  of  eating 
H*  leeds ;  and  "  tiie  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the 

*  Tbf  prhid|Ml  valtoj  of  the  town  of  Hebron  Is  called 
Wbdf  Tuffah  (Mnp  k>  Itoaen's  {Mper  In  ZeiUck.  IK  M.  <;. 
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Sheffield  workhouse  wei»  attacked  some  yeAi-s  agj 
with  symptoms  supposed  to  be  produced  by  their 
oatmeal  having  been  accidentally  adulteittted  witli 
loliuin"  {Engl.  Cyc.  s.  v.  Lulmm).  The  darnel 
before  it  comes  into  ear  is  veiy  similar  m  ap- 
pearance to  wheat;  hence  the  command  that  the 
zizania  ehould  be  left  to  the  harvest,  lest  while 
men  plucked  up  the  tares  "  they  should  root  up 
also  the  wheat  with  them."  Prof.  Stanley,  how- 
ever (S.  and  P.  p.  426),  speaks  of  women  and 
childien  picking  out  from  the  wheat  in  the  corn- 
fields of  Samaria  the  tall  green  stalks,  still  called  bf 
the  Arabs  zuirdn.  "  These  stalke."  he  continuesi 
"  if  sown  designedly  throughout  the  fields,  would 
be  inseparable  from  the  wheat,  from  which,  even 
when  growing  naturally  and  by  chance,  they  are  at 
first  sight  hardly  distinguishable."  bee  also  Thom- 
son {The  Larul  and  the  Book,  p.  420): — "  The 
grain  is  just  in  the  projier  stage  to  illustrate  the 
parable.  In  those  pails  where  the  grain  has  headed 
oat,  the  tai^  have  done  the  same,  and  then  a  child 
cannot  mistake  them  for  whear  or  barley ;  but 
where  both  are  le.ss  developed,  the  closest  scrutiny 
will  oflen  fail  to  detect  them.  Even  the  farmei-s, 
who  in  this  country  generally  weed  their  fields,  do 
not  attempt  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.' 
The  giain-gro Wei's  in  Palestine  believe  that  the 
zuicdn  is  merely  a  degenerate  wheat ;  that  in  wet 
seasons  the  wheat  turns  to  taies.  Dr.  Thomson 
asseils  that  this  is  their  fixed  opinion.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  retention  of  the  falliicy  through  many 
ages.  "  Wheat  and  zunin,"  says  Lighttisot  (/lor. 
Heb.  on  Matt.  xiii.  2.')),  quoting  from  the  Talmud, 
"  are  not  seeds  of  diffei'ent  kinds."  See  also  Buxfoil 
{Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  |'31T) : — "  Zizania,  species  tiitici 

ilegeiieris,  sic  dicti,  quod  scortando  cum  bono  tritico, 
in  pejorem  naturam  degeneiat."  The  Roman  wiiteis 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  cei-eals:  thus  Pliny  {N.  H. 
xviii.  17),  boiTowing  proU-ibly  from  Theophrastus, 
asseils  that  "  bailey  will  degenerate  ihto  the  oat." 
The  notion  that  the  zizania  of  the  pni-able  ai°e 
merely  dise.'wed  or  degenerate  wheat  has  been  de- 
fendeil  by  P.  Bredeiod  (see  his  letter  to  Schultetui 
in  Exercit.  Evaruj.  ii.  cap.  65),  and  strangely 
adopted  by  Trench,  who  {Notes  on  the  I'arabUs, 
p.  91,  4th  ed.)  regai-ds  the  distinction  of  these  two 
plants  to  be  "  a  falsely  a-ssumed  fact."  If  the 
iizania  of  the  parable  denote  the  Lolium  tem^t^ 
lentum,  and  there  cannot  be  any  rea.sonable  doubt 
about  it,  the  plants  are  cei-tainly  distinct,  and  the 
L.  temulentum  has  as  much  right  to  specific  dis- 
tinction as  any  other  kind  of  grass.  [W.  H.] 

TARGOIS.    [Vkrsioss,  Ciialdee.] 

TARPE'LITrS.    THE  'N^bBltD :    Tao<M- 

Xaioi ;  Alex.  Top<^aA\aroi :  fharphalaei).  A  race 
of  colonists  who  were  pl.-uited  in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingtiom 
of  Israel  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They  have  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  Junius  and  others  have 
found  a  kind  of  resemfilance  in  name  to  the  Tar- 
pelites  in  the  Tapyri  iTairovpo^  of  Ptolemy  ( vi.  2, 
§6),  a  tribe  of  M«Iia  who  dwelt  ea.stward  of  Kly- 
inais,  but  the  i-ssembliUH-e  is  scaix'ely  more  than 
np|«it'nt.  They  are  cnlle«l  by  Strabo  Tiitupoi  (xi. 
514,  515,  520,  .VJ3).  Others,  with  as  little  pioba 
bility,  have  sought  to  recognise  the  Tai-yelites  in  the 
Tarpetes  iTof  ir^Ttj,  Stnib.  xi.  495),  a  Alaeotic  race. 
In  the  Peshito-Sriiac  the  ivsembliuioe  it  grmter,  for 
they  are  there  calle«l  Tarpiyi.     KtUst  {Homdu^!) 
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mys  ill  no  case  caii  Tiuyel,  the  countrj  of  the  Tar- 
pelites,  be  the  Phoenician  Tripolis.  [W,  A.  W.") 
TAB'SHISH  (B^Khn:  eipaut:  Tharsia; 
Gen.  X.  4).  1.  Probably  Tartcssus ;  Gr.  TupniatrSs. 
A  city  and  emporium  of  the  Plioenicians  m  the 
south  of  Spain.  In  Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  it  seems 
ipplied  to  a  large  district  of  countiy  ;  perhaps,  to 
that  portion  of  Spain  which  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  when  that  Psalm  was  written.  And  the 
word  may  have  been  likewise  used  in  this  sense  in 
Geu.  X.  4,  where  Knobel  (  VSlkertnfel  der  Genesis, 
Giessen,  IS50,  ad  loc.)  applies  it  to  the  Tuscans, 
though  he  agrees  with  nearly  all  biblical  critics  in 
regarding  it  elsewhere  as  synonymous  with  Tar- 
tessus.     The  etymology  is  uncertain. 

With  three  exceptions  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles, 
which  will  be  noticed  separately  (see  below.  No.  2), 
the  following  are  references  to  all  the  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  word  "  Tarshish  " 
occurs ;  commencing  with  the  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Jonah,  which  shows  that  it  wbs  accessible  from 
Yapho,  Yafa,  or  Joppa,  a  city  of  Palestine  with  a 
well-known  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Jon. 
I.  3,  iv.  2  ;  Gen.  x.  4  ;  1  Chr.  i.  7  ;  Is.  ii.  16.  xxiii. 
1, 6, 10, 14,  Ix.  9,  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer.  x.  9  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  12, 
25,  xxxviii.  13  ;  1  K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48  [49] ;  p3.  xlviii. 
8,  Ixvii.  10).     On  a  review  of  these  passages,   it 
will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  them  furnishes  direct 
proof  that  Tarshish  and  Tartessus  were  the  same 
cities.     But  their  identity  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable by  the  following  circumstances.     1st.  There 
IS  a  vejy  close  similarity  of  name  between  them, 
Tartessus  being  mereiy  Tarshish  in  the  Aramaic 
form,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Bochail  {Phaleg, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7).     Thus  the  Hebrew  word  Ashshur 
=  Assyria,  is  in  the  Aramaic  foiin  Athur,  Attur 
and  in   Greek   'hrovpla,  (Stvabo,  xvi.  1,  2),  and 
'Arvpla  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixviii.  2€) — thougli,  as  is  well 
Known,  the  ordinary  Greek  fonn  was  'hffffvpia. 
Again,  the  Hebrew  word  Bashan,  translated  in  the 
same  fbnn  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
Bathan  or  Buthnan  in  Aramaic,  and  "Qaravaia  in 
Greek  ;  whence  also  Batauaea  in   Latin   (see  Bux- 
toi-fii  Lexkcn  Ghaldaicum  Talmudicum  et  Rabhini- 
cum,  s.  vv.").  Moreover,  there  are  numerous  changes 
of  the  same  kind  in  common  words ;  such  as  the 
Aramaic   numeral   8,   tamnei,   which   con-esponds 
with  the  Hebrew  word  shemoneh ;  and  telag,  the 
Aramaic  woi'd  for  "  snow,"  which  is  the  same  word 
as  tlie  Hebrew  sheleg  (see  Gesenius,    T/iesaunxs, 
p.  1344).    And  it  is  likely  that  in  some  way  which 
cannot  now  be  explained,  the  Greeks  received  the 
word  "Tai-shish"  from  the  Phoenicians  in  a  partly 
Aramaic  fonn,  just  as  they  received  in  that  toim 
many  Hebrew  lettere  of  the  alphabet.     The  last 
sh  of  Tai-shish«  would  naturally  be  represented  by 
the  double  s  in  the  Greek  ending,  as  the  sound  and 
letter  sh  was  unknown  to   the  Greek   language. 
[Shibboleth.]     2ndly.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  special  relation  between  Tarshish  and  Tyre,  as 
th<'re  was  at  one  time  between  Tartessus  and  the 
Phoenicians.     In  the  23rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  there 
18  something  like  an  appeal  to  Tarshish  to  a'-sert  its 
independence  (see  the  notes  of  Rosenmiiller,  Gese- 
nius, and  Ewald,  on  verse  18).     And  Am'an  {De 
Exped.  Alexandri,  ii.  16,  §S)  expressly  states  that 
Tn-tessus  was  founded  or  colonized  by  the  Phoeni- 
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ciaiui,  saying — ^oivIkoiv  Ktlaixa  h  Taprrirraii.  I 
has  been  suggested  that  this  is  a  mistake  on  thf 
part  of  Arrian,  because  Diodorus  (xxv.  14)  re« 
presents  Hamiicar  as  defeating  the  Iberians  and 
Tartessians,  which  has  been  thought  to  imply  that 
the  latter  wer"  not  Phoenicians.  But  it  is  to  b* 
remembered  that  there  was  a  river  in  Hinpuiia 
Baetica  called  Tartessus,  as  well  as  a  city  of  that 
name  (.Strabo,  iii.  p.  148),  and  it  may  easily  have 
been  the  case  that  tiibes  which  dwelt  on  its  banks 
may  have  been  called  Tailessians,  and  may  have 
been  mentioned  under  this  name,  as  defeated  by 
Hamiicar.  Still,  this  would  be  perflntly  compatible 
with  the  fact,  that  the  Phoenicians  e8*ablish«i  there 
a  factory  or  settlement  called  Taitessus,  which  had 
dominion  for  a  while  over  the  adjacent  territory. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  likewise,  that  AiTian, 
who  must  be  pronounced  on  the  whole  to  be  a  judi- 
cious writer,  had  access  to  the  writings  of  Me- 
nan<ler  of  Kphesus,  who  translated  some  of  the 
Tyriim  archives  into  Greek  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14, 
§2),  and  it  may  be  presumed  Arrian  consulted 
those  writings,  when  he  undertook  to  give  some 
account  of  Tyre,  in  reference  to  its  celebmted  siege 
by  Alexander,  in  connexion  with  which  he  makes 
his  statement  respecting  Tartessus. 

Srdly.  The  articles  which  Tarshish  is  stated  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  to  have  supplied  to  Tyre,  are 
precisely  such  as  we  know  through  classical  writers 
to  have  been  productions  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
Ezekiel  specifies  silver,  ii-on,  lead,  and  tin  (Ez.  xxvii. 
12),  and  in  regard  to  each  of  these  metals  as  connected 
with  Spain,  Uieie  are  the  following  authorities.  As 
to  silver,  Diodorus  says  (v.  35),  speaking  of  Spain 
possessing  this  metal  in  the  gi-eatcst  abundance 
and  of  the  greatest  beauty  (<rxe5($i/  rt  itXftarov 
KoI  KiWiarov),  and  he  particularly  mentions 
that  the  Phoenicians  made  a  great  profit  by  this 
metal,  and  established  colonies  in  Spain  on  its  ac- 
count, at  a  time  when  the  mode  of  working  it  was 
unknown  to  the  natives  (comp.  Aristot.  de  Mirabil. 
c.  135,  87).  This  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  says 
{Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii,  31),  "  Argentum  reperitm- — in 
Hispania  pulcheiTimum ;  id  quoque  in  sterili  solo, 
atque  etiam  montibus;"  and  he  proceeds  to  say 
that  wherever  one  vein  has  been  found,  another 
vein  is  found  not  far  off.  ,  With  regai-d  to  iron  and 
lead,  Pliny  says,  "  metallis  plumbi,  ferri,  aeris, 
argenti,  auri  tota  ferme  Hispania  scatet"  {Nat. 
Hist.  iii.  4).  And  as  to  lead,  more  especially,  this 
is  so  true  even  at  pi-esent,  that  a  writer  on  Mines 
and  Mining  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyc.  Bri- 
tannica,  p.  242,  states  as  follows: — "Spain  pos- 
sesses numerous  and  valuable  lead-mines.  The 
most  important  are  those  of  Linares,  which  are  si- 
tuated to  the  east  of  Bailen  near  the  Siena  Morena. 
They  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  peihaps  no 
known  mineral  field  is  naturally  so  rich  ii.  lead  as 
this."  And,  lastly,  in  regard  to  tin,  the  trade  of 
Tarshish  in  this  metal  is  peculiaily  significant,  and 
taken  in  conjunction  with  similarity  of  name  and 
other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  is  reason- 
ably conclusive  as  to  its  identity  with  Tartessus. 
For  even  now  the  countries  in  Europe,  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediteiranean  Sea  where  tin  is  found 
are  very  few  ;  and  in  reference  to  ancient  times,  it 
would  "be  difficult  to  name  any  such  countries 
except  Iberia  or  Spain,  Lusitania,  which  was  some" 


»  Ii  is  unsafe  to  lay  any  stress  on  Tarselnm  (Tap- 
<ni)i.ov),  which  Stepbaiius  of  Byzantium  says  («.  v.)  was  a 
city  near  tie  Columns  of  Hercules.  Stephanas  was 
orobably  micWd  by  a  passttee  u>  which  be  rrftrs  m 


Polybius,  Hi.  24.  The  Tapo^ioi'  of  Polybius  conU' 
scarcely  have  been  very  far  from  the  Pvilchrun  i'ro 
moctorimn  of  Carthage. 
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wlutt  less  in  enent  than  I'ortug;tl,  and  Cornwall  bi 
Great  Brit-un.     Now  if  the  Phoenicians,  for  piu'- 
poses  of  trade,  really  made  coiisting  voyages  on  the 
Atlantic    Ocean   as   far   as   to   Great    Britain,   no 
em[)oriiim  was  more  favourably  situated  for  such 
voyages  thjin  Tartessus.      If,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  it 
is  deemed    unliliely  that   Phoenician   ships   made 
uh   distant   voyages   {Historical  Survey   of  the 
\  tronoiivj  of  tlie  Ancients,  p.  455),  it  may  be 
1  led,  that  it  is  improbable,  and  not  to  be  admitted 
a  fiict  without  distinct  prcof,  that  nearly  600 
11-8  before  Ch^i^t,  when  Ezekiel  wrote  his  pro- 
•"cy  against  Tyre,  they  should  have  supplied  the 
It  ions  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
itiah  Tin  obtainetl  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
"lorus   indeed   mention?,   (v.   38),  that    in    his 
lie   tin  wijs   imported  into  Gaul   from  Britain, 
■A  was  then   conveyed  on   hoi-seback  by  traders 
-•ss   Gaul   to   Ma^ilia,  and  the   Roman  colony 
S'arbo.     But  it  would  be  a  very  diti'erent  thing 
;vssume  tliat  this  was  the  case  so  many  centu- 
i.H,  eiirlier,  when  Rome,  at  that  time  a  small  and 
iiisigniHcant  town,  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  land 
iu  (iaul ;  and  when,  accoitling  to  the  received  sys- 
•  ms  of  chronology,  the  settlement  of  Massilia  had 
ly  just   been   founded   by   the   Phocaeans.     As 
I'.untrifts  then  from  which  Tarshish  was  likely  to 
I  tain    its   tin,  there   remain  only  Lusitaiiia  and 
vain.     And  in  regard  to  both  of  these,  the  evi- 
nce of  Pliny  the   Elder   at  a  time   when    they 
v.ie  nourishing  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
i'iiiain.-4  on  record  to  show  that  tiu  was  found  in 
1  ich  of  them  (Hist.  Nat.  x.x.\iv.  47).     Afler  men- 
that   there   were  two  kinds  of  lead,   viz. 
I,  ar.d  wiiite  lead,  the  latter  of  which  was 
-   ■•  Oassiteros"  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  fabu- 
■  isly  R'poited  to  be  obtained  in  islands  of  the  At- 
itic  Seii,  Pliny  proceeds  to  say,  "  Nunc  certwn 
>'  in  L'lsitinid  gijni,  et  in  Gallaecid;"  and  he 
i-s  on  to  describe  where  it  is  found,  a^d  the  mode 
:   extracting  it  (compare  Pliny  himself,   iv.   l-!4, 
t  l)i(xlorus,  /.  c,  as  to  tin  in  .Spain).     It  may  be 
'  Itjd  that  .Straljo,  on  the  authority  of  Poseidonius, 
I'i  maile  previously  a  similar  statement  (iii.  147), 
lOugh  fully  aware  that  in  his  time  tin  was  like- 
-e  brought  to  the  Mediterranean,  through  Gaul 
V    Massilia,    from    the    supposed   Cassiterides   or 
11   Islands.     Moreover,   a-s  conHnning  the  stiite- 
M  lit  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  tin-mines  now  actually 
•1st  in  Portugal;   both  in  parts,  which  belonged 
to    ancient    Lusitania,    and    in    a   district   whiih 
t'.iimetl   jiart  of  ancient  Gallicia.^     And  it  is  to 
borne  in  mind  that  Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
!iich    has   free   communication  with    the    sea,  is 
:;ly  about  80  miles  distant  from  the  Portuguese 
ontier. 

Sub-sequently  when  Tyre  lost  its  independence, 

I!  relation  between  it  and  Tarshish  was  probably 

t*!re<l,  and  for  a  while,  the  exhoi-tation  of  Isjiiali 

.  vii.  In,  may  have  Wn  realised  by  the  inhabitants 

|i :  through  their  land,  fi-ee  as  a  river.     This 

III  I'  j" micnce  of  Tai-shish,  combine<l  with  the  over- 

ladowing    growth    of    the    Carthaginian    power, 

Aonld  explain  why  in  afler  times  the  leanied  Jews 

ill)  not  seem  to  have  known  where  Tar:*hish  was. 

Thaa.  although  in  the  .Septuagint  translation  of  the 

fVTitnteucn,  the  Hebrew  word  wa«  as  closely  fol- 

lowi'l  Its  it  could  be  in  Greek  {Bip<r*ts,  in  which 
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^  Viz.  In  the  provinces  or  I'orlo,  Ik'Ira,  and  HruKaiica. 
'-tcunciii  were  tn  ihu  lateructiuiml  Kkbibitiuii  uf  IsC'i. 


toe  9  is  mere.y  H  without  a  point,  and  «  h  cqul 
valcnt  to  i,  accoixiing  to  the  pronjnciaticn  in  mo- 
dem Greek),  the  Septuagint  translators  of  Isaial; 
and  Ezekiel  translate  the  word  by  •*  Oirthage  "  and 
"the  Carthaginians"  (Is.  xxiii.  1,  10,  14;  Ez. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxviii.  13);  and  in  the  Targum  of  th< 
Book  of  Kings  and  of  Jeiemiah,  it  is  translated 
"  Africa,"  as  is  pointed  out  by  Gesenius  (IK.  xxii. 
48;  Jer.  x.  9).  In  one  pas-sage  of  the  Septuagint 
(Is.  ii.  16),  and  in  others  of  the  Targum,  the  word 
is  translated  sea ;  which  receives  apparently  some 
countenance  from  Jerome,  in  a  note  on  Is.  ii.  16, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  Hebrews  believe  that 
Tharsib  is  the  name  of  the  sea  in  their  own  lan- 
guage- And  Josephus,  misled,  apparently,  by  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Pentiteuch,  which  he 
misinterpreteil,  regarded  Tharsis  as  'larens  in  Cilicia 
(Ant.  i.  6,  §1),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  other 
Jews,  and  (using  Tarsus  in  the  sense  of  all  Cilicia) 
by  one  learned  writer  in  modern  times.  See  Hart- 
mann's  AufJddrungen  Sber  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  as 
quoted  by  Winer,  s.  c. 

It  tallies  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  respect- 
ing Tarehish,  and  helps  to  account  for  it,  that  in 
Stiabo's  time  the  empoi-ium  of  Tartessus  had  long 
ceasetl  to  exist,  and  its  precise  site  had  become  a 
subjec  of  dispute.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof, 
we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Strabo  fiii. 
p.  14»),  that  the  river  Baetis  (now  the  Guadal- 
quivir) was  foiinerly  called  Taiiessus,  that  the  city 
Tartessus  was  situated  between  the  two  aims  by 
vhich  the  river  flov/ed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
adjoining  country  was  called  Tartessis.  But  there 
were  two  other  cities  which  some  deemed  to  have 
been  Tartessus;  one,  Gadir,  or  Gadiia  (Cadiz) 
(.S.illust,  Fragm.  lib.  ii. ;  Pliny,  Nat.  J  fist.  iv.  36. 
and  Avienus,  Descript.  Orb.  Terr.  614)  ;  and  the 
other,  Carteia,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  i  Strabo,  iii. 
p.  151  ;  Ptolem.,  ii.  4 ;  Pliny,  iii.  3  ;  Mela,  ii.  6). 
Of  the  three,  Carteia,  which  has  fouud  a  leaniea 
supporter  at  the  present  day  (Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyclop&die,  s.  v.),  seems  to  have  the  weakest 
claims,  for  in  the  earliest  Greek  prose  work  extant, 
Tartessus  is  placed  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules 
(Herodotus,  iv.  152) ;  and  in  a  still  earlier  fragmen' 
of  Stesichorus  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148),  mention  is  made 
of  the  ricer  Tartessus,  whereas  there  is  no  stream 
near  Carteia  (=  El  Roccadillo)  which  desei-ves  to  be 
called  more  than  a  rivulet.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
same  objection  would  apply  to  Gadir;  but,  for 
poeticiil  uses,  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  only  20 
miles  distant,  would  be  sufficiently  near.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  claim  of  Gadir  that 
Cicero,  in  a  lettei-  to  Atticus  (vii.  3),  jocosely  calls 
Balbiis,  a  native  of  th.-tt  town,  "  Tartessium  istuin 
tuum."  But  Taitessius  was,  likewise,  used  by 
poets  to  exjires*  the  extreme  west  where  the  sun 
set  (Ovid,  Metanx.  xiv.  416 ;  Silius  Italicus,  z.  358 ; 
compare  .Sil.  Ital.,  iii.  399). 

Literature. — For  Tarshish,  see  Bochart,  Phaleg, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7  ;  Winer,  Biblischet  RcalwOrterbuch, 
s.  V. ;  and  Gesenius,  Thetnunta  Ling.  Ifcbr.  et 
Chald.  8.  V.  For  Taitesaus,  see  a  learned  I'aper  of 
Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  Notes  and  Queriea,  2nd 
Series,  vol.  vii.  p.  189-191. 

2.  If  tlie  Book  of  Chronicles  ii  to  be  followed, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Tarshish,  acce^ 
sibW)  from  the  Red  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tarshish 
of  the  south  of  Spain.  Thus,  with  regard  to  th* 
ships  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshaphat  caused  to  b» 
constructed  at  Exion  Gelier  on  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  il 
the  Red  Sea   (1   K.  xxii.  48),  it  is  sokl  u:    tn 
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Chi-oiiicles  \^2  Chr.  xx.  30)  that  they  wore  miide  to 
go  to  Tai'shish ;  and  in  like  manner  the  nnvy  of 
•hips  which  Solomon  had  previously  made  in  Ezion 
Geber  (1  K.  ix.  26,,  in  said  in  the  Chixinides 
(2  Chr.  ix.  21)  to  have  gone  to  Tarshish  will  the 
MMvant-s  of  Hiram.  It  is  not  to  \>e  siippo>ed  Jiat 
the  author  of  these  p«ssas;es  in  the  Chronicles  con- 
templated a  voyage  to  Tarshish  in  the  south  of 
Spain  by  going  round  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis 
[Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  series,  vol.  vi.  61-64, 
81-83^  has  shown  rea.sons  to  doubt  whether  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  ever  effected  by  the 
Plioeniciaus,  even  in  the  celebrated  voyage  which 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  42)  they  made  by  Neco's  ordeis  ; 
but  at  any  mte  it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed 
tliat,  acooi-ding  t<.  the  Chronicles,  this  great  voyage 
was  regularly  accomplished  once  in  three  years  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  Keil  supjwses  that  the 
vjsseis  built  at  Ezion  Geber,  as  mentioned  in  1  K. 
riii.  49,  50,  were  really  destined  for  the  trade  to 
Tarshish  in  Spain,  but  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  transported  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  be 
launched  in  one  of  the  havens  of  Palestine  on  the 
Mediterianean  Sea.  (See  his  Notes  ad  locum. 
Engl.  Transl.)  But  this  seems  improbable ;  and 
the  two  alternatives  from  which  selection  should  be 
made  seem  to  be,  1st.  That  there  were  two  emporia 
or  districts  called  Taishish,  viz.  one  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  or,  2ndly, 
That  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  misappre- 
hending the  expression  "  ships  of  Tai-shish," 
supposed  that  they  meant  ships  destined  to  go  to 
Tai«hish ;  whereas,  although  this  was  the  original 
meaning,  the  words  had  come  to  signify  large' 
Phoenician  ships,  of  a  pai-ticular  size  and  descrip- 
tion, destined  for  long  voyages,  just  as  in  English 
"  East  Indiaman "  was  a  general  nam£  given  to 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  not  intended  to  go  to 
India  at  all.  The  fi ret  alternative  was  adopted  by 
bocLirt,  Phaleg,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  and  has  probably 
been  the  ordinary  view  of  those  who  have  per- 
ceived a  difficulty  in  the  passages  of  the  Chronicles; 
but  tlie  second,  which  was  first  suggesteu  by  Vi- 
tringa,  has  been  adopted  by  the  acutest  Biblical 
Clitics  of  our  own  time,  such  as  De  VVette,  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Parker's  translation, 
Boston,  1843,  p.  267,  vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  Bihlisches 
RealvcSrterhuch,  s.v. ;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus  Linguae 
lleh.  et  Chald.  s.  v.,  and  Ewald,  Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel,  vol.  iii.  1st  edit.  p.  76 ;  and  is 
acknowledged  by  Movers,  Uiber  die  Chronikeln, 
1834,  254,  and  Hiveinick,  Spezielle  Efnleitung  in 
das  AUe  Te^ia/nent,  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  This 
alternative  is  in  itself  by  far  the  most  probable,  and 
ought  not  to  occasion  any  surprise.  The  compiler 
of  the  Chronicles,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander's  successore,  had  the  Book  of  Kings 
before  him,  and  in  copying  its  accounts,  occasionally 
used  later  and  more  common  words  for  words  older 
and  more  unusual  (De  Wette,  I.e.  p.  266).  It  is 
probable  that  duiing  the  Persian  domination  Tartes- 
sus  was  independent  (Herodotus  i.  163) ;  at  any 
rate,  when  first  visited  by  the  Greeks,  it  appeare  to 

«  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  pointed  out  and  translated 
a  very  instructive  passage  in  Xenopbon,  licoriom.  cap. 
viiL,  In  which  there  is  a  detailed  description  of  a  large 
l'lioen!cun  vessel,  to  fxe'ya  TrAoioi"  to  "boivueov.  This  seems 
to  have  struck  Xenophon  with  the  ssme  kind  of  admira- 
tion whicb  every  one  feels  who  becomes  acquainted  fol 
Ibc  first  time  with  the  arrangements  of  an  English  ma;j 
uf  irai.    See  BncycL  Britannica,  8th  cd  t  v.  "  Tarsblsb  ' 
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hare  Had  ito  own  kings.  It  ir.  not,  therefire,  by 
any  means  ucnatumi  that  the  old  tmdi  of  th( 
Phoenicians  with  Taishish  had  ceased  to  be  uudei- 
stood  ;  and  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  when  h« 
read  of  "  ships  of  Tarshiih,"  presuming,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  they  were  destined  for  Tarshish,  con- 
sulted, as  he  thought,  the  convenience  of  his  readeii 
by  inserting  the  explanation  as  pai  t  of  the  text. 

Although,  however,  the  point  to  which  the  fleet 
of  Solomon  and  Hiram  went  once  in  three  years  did 
not  bear  the  name  of  Tarshish,  the  question  here 
arises  of  what  that  point  was,  however  it  was 
called  ?  And  the  reasonable  answer  seems  to  be 
India,  or  the  Indian  Islands.  This  is  shown  by  the 
nature  of  the  imports  with  which  the  Heet  returned, 
which  are  specified  as  "  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks"  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  gold  miffht 
possibly  have  been  obtained  from  Africa,  or  iVoni 
Ophir  in  Arabia  [Ophir],  and  the  ivory  and  the 
apes  might  likewise  have  been  impoited  from 
Africa ;  but  the  peacocks  point  conclusively,  not  to 
Ati-ica,  but  to  India.  One  of  the  English  transla- 
tors of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1829, 
vol.  viii.  p.  136,  says,  in  reference  to  this  bird: 
"  It  has  long  since  been  decided  that  India  was  tlie 
cradle  of  the  peacock.  It  is  in  the  co'antries  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  the  vast  Aichii)elago  of  the 
Eastern  Ocejui,  that  this  bird  appears  to  have  fixed 
its  dwelling,  and  to  Uve  in  a  state  of  freedom.  All 
travellers  who  have  visited  these  countries  make 
mention  of  these  birds.  Thevenot  encountei"ed 
great  numbers  of  them  in  the  province  of  Gnzzerat ; 
Tavernier  throughout  all  India,  and  Payrard  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  Labillardi6re  tells  us 
that  peacocks  axe  common  in  the  island  of  Java." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Sir  William 
Jardine,  Naturalist's  Library,  vol.  xx.  p.  147. 
Tlfcre  are  only  two  species  "  known  ;  both  inhabit 
the  continent  and  islands  of  India  " — so  that  the 
mention  of  the  peacock  seems  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  voyage  having  been  to  Afiica.  Mr. 
Crawfiii-d,  indeed,  in  his  excellent  Descriptive  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Indian  Islands,  p.  310,  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  birds  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
parrots  than  peacocks ;  and  he  objects  to  the  pea» 
cock,  that,  independent  of  its  great  size,  it  is  01 
delicate  constitution,  which  would  make  it  nearly 
impossible  to  convey  it  in  small  vessels  and  by  a 
long  sea  voyage.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mentioi;, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gould,  whose  splendid 
works  on  birds  are  so  well  known,  that  the  peacock 
is  by  no  means  a  bird  of  delicate  constitution,  and 
that  it  would  bear  a  sea  voyage  very  well.  Mr. 
Gould  observes  that  it  might  be  easily  fed  during  a 
long  voyage,  as  it  lives  on  grain  ;  and  that  it  would 
merely  have  been  necessaiy,  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
a  cage,  to  have  cut  off  its  train ;  which,  it  is  to  be 
obseiTed,  falls  off  of  itself  and  is  naturally  renewed 
once  a  year. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  fi'om  the  importation 
of  peacocks  is  confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  name  for 
the  ape  and  the  peacock.  Neither  of  these  names 
is  of  Hebrew,  or  ev*n  Shemitic,  origin ;  and  each 
points  to  India."*    Thus  the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  is 


<•  The  word  •'  shenhabbim  "  =  ivory,  is  likewise  ngnally 
regarded  as  of  Indian  origin,  '•  Iblia "  being  in  Sanscrit, 
•  elephant."  But  "  shenhabbim,"  or  "  shenhavlm,"  m 
the  word  would  be  without  points,  is  nowhere  used  foi 
ivory  except  in  connection  with  this  voyage,  the  usua.' 
word  for  ivory  being  then  by  itself.  The  conjecture  o. 
Kodiger  In  Gesemus's  Thesaurut,  s.  v.  is  very  probable 
i  that  the  correct  reading  U  n"'33n  3K'.  ''OT  ('""J)  '^^•^ 
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fuph,  vrhile  the  Sanscrit  won!  is  kqpi  (see  Geseniua 
vcti  Fflrst,  s.  r.,  nud  Max  Muller,  On  the  Science 
of  Language,  p.  190).  Again,  th«  Hebrew  woitl 
for  peacock  in  tukki,  whidi  cannot  be  explained 
tn  Hebrew,  hut  i-s  akin  to  t6ka  in  the  Tamil  Ian- 
piiap',  in  which  t  is  likewise  capable  of  explanation. 
rha>,  the  Kev.  Dr.  K.  Caldwell,  than  whom  there  is 
no  j;i-p-.iter  authority  on  the  Tamil  language,  wntes 
as  tbllows  from  }'&liunc(ittah,  Madras,  June  12, 
1862. — "  Toka*  is  a  well  recognized  Tamil  word 
for  peacock,  though  now  used  only  in  poeti  y.  The 
Siinscrit  siAAi  refers  to  the  peculiai'  crest  of  the  pea- 
I  cock,  and  means  {atis)  cristata ;  the  Tamil  td/;a 
I  refers  to  the  other  and  still  more  maiketl  peculiarity 
of  the  peacock,  its  tail  (i.  e.  its  train),  and  means 
trie)  caiuUita.     The  Tamil  t6ka  signifies,  accord- 

iig  to  the  dictionaries, '  plumage,  the  peacock's  tail, 
t  iie  peacock,  the  end  of  a  skirt,  a  flag,  and,  lastly,  a 
woman  '  (a  compaiison  of  gaily-di'essed  women  with 
[leacocks  being  implied).  The  explanation  of  all 
these  meanings  is,  that  tdka  literally  means  that 
which  hanga — a  banging.  Hence  tdUhai,  another 
I'lin  of  the  same  word  in  provincial  use  in  Tamil 

■«c  also  the  togai  of  Rodiger  in  Gesenius's  The- 
vjuriM,  p.  1502),  means  'skirt,'  and  in  Telugu, 
toka  means  a  tail."  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that,  if  there  wa«  any  positive  evidence  of  the 
voyage  having  been  to  Africa,  the  Indian  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  name  for  ape  and  peacock  would  not  be 
of  much  weight,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
Hebrews  first  became  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
tliese  animals  through  Solomon's  naval  expeditions 
■  i>m  Ezion  Geber.  Still,  this  Indian  origin  of  those 
:i.imes  must  be  regarded  as  important  in  the  ab- 

•■nce  of  any  evidence  in  favour  of  Africa,  and  in 
injunction  with  the  fact  that  the  peacock  is  an 
Indian  and  not  an  AfVican  bird. 

It  is  only  to  be  aildel,  that  there  are  not  suffi- 
aent  data  for  detei-mining  what  were  the  poits  in 
India  or  the  Indian  Islands  which  were  reached  by 
the  fleet  of  Hii'am  and  Solomon.  Sir  Emerson 
I'ennent  has  made  a  suggestion  of  Point  de  Oalle, 
ill  Ceylon,  on  the  ground  that  from  three  centuries 
l«fore  the  Christian  era  there  is  one  unbroken  chain 
"i'  evideii(«  down  to  the  present  time,  to  prove  that 

t  was  the  gi-aiid  emporium  for  the  commerce  of 
all  nations  east  of  the  Red  Sea.  [See  article  Tar- 
siiisii,  above.]  But  however  reasonable  this  sugges- 
•lon  may  be,  it  can  only  be  received  as  a  pure 

Miijetture,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence  that 

"    -  iporium  at  all  was  in  existence  at  the  Point 

<•  700    years  earlier.      It  can   scarcely  be 

1   that  there  will  always  henceforth  be  an 

'  iiipurium  at  Singapore ;  and  it  might  seem  a  spot 

: narked  out  by  natuie  for  the  commerce  of  nations ; 

vt  we  know  how  fallacious  it  would  be,  under  any 

'  1)  cum  stances,  to  argue  2000  years  hence  that  it 

::iiist  have  been  a  great  emporium  iq  the  twelfth 

•  iitui-y,  or  even  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
.  !  th<!  Christian  era.  [E,  T.J 

TAR'SUS  ITapff6s).  The chie*" town  ofCiLiCiA, 
'  iH>  ni««ii  city"  in  other  respects,  but  illustrious 
'^  all  tine  as  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of 
he  ApoKtIe  Paul  ^AcU  ix.  11,  xxi.  39,  xxii.  8). 
1 1  is  simply  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  place  v 
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mr.^tiuiied  in  the  three  |«ssages  just  referred  to 
And  the  only  other  passages  in  which  the  name  oo 
curs  arc  Acts  ix.  -50  and  xi.  25,  which  give  th< 
limits  of  that  residence  in  his  native  town  whicb 
succeeded  tne  fii-st  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  con- 
rei-sion,  and  preceded  his  active  niinibterial  work 
at  Antioch  and  elsewhere  (compare  Acts  xxii.  21 
and  Gal.  i.  21).  Though  Tareus,  however,  is  not 
actually  mentioned  elsewhere,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  St.  Paul  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  and  third  missionary  journeys  (Acts  xv.  41, 
xviii.  23). 

Even  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  history 
it  was  a  city  of  some  considerable  consequence 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  §23).  Afler  Alexander's  con- 
quests had  swept  this  way  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  5),  and 
the  Seleucid  kingdom  was  established  at  Antioch, 
Tai-sus  nsually  belonged  to  that  kingdom,  though 
for  a  time  it  was  under  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  Civil 
Ware  of  Home  it  took  Caesar's  side,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  from  him  had  its  name  changed 
to  Juliopolis  (Caes.  Bell.  Alex.  66 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  26).  Augustus  made  it  a  "  free  city."  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had,  or  could 
have,  his  Roman  citizenship  from  this  circum- 
stance, nor  would  it  be  necerssary  to  mention  this, 
but  that  many  respectable  commentators  have 
fallen  into  this  erior.  We  ought  to  note,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  in  the  social 
state  of  Tarsus,  which  had,  or  may  be  conceived 
to  have  had,  an  influence  on  the  Apostle's  titiin- 
ing  and  character.  It  was  renowned  as  a  plaa 
of  education  under  the  eai-ly  Roman  emperors 
Strabo  compares  it  in  this  respect  to  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  giving,  as  regards  the  zeal  for  learning 
showed  by  the  residents,  the  pi'eference  to  Tarsus 
(xiv.  673).  Some  eminent  Stoics  resided  here, 
among  others  Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus, 
and  Nestor,  the  tutor  of  Tiberius.  Tarsus  also  was 
a  place  of  much  commerce,  and  St.  Basil  describes 
it  as  a  point  of  union  for  Syrians,  Cilicians,  Isau- 
rians,  and  Cappadocians  (Basil,  Ep.  Euseb.  Santos, 
Episc.). 

Tarsus  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  the  waters  of  which 
are  famous  for  the  dangerous  fever  caught  by  Alex- 
ander when  bathing,  and  for  the  meeting  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  This  pait  of  Cilicia  was  intersected 
in  Roman  times  by  good  roads,  especially  one  cross- 
ing the  Taurus  northwards  by  the  "  Cilician  Gates" 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lystra  and  Iconium,  the 
other  joining  Tarsus  with  Antioch,  and  possin? 
eastwards  by  the  "  Amanian  "  and  "  Syrian  (Jates.*^" 
No  ruins  of  any  importance  remain.    The  foUowiiif 


Coin  o(  Tanoh 


wbkh  to  nearly  identical  with  the  PwsUb  name  taAi, 
, .,  A  U.    Tbe  lact  that  the  peacock  to  meotiooed  fci 


^-  kben  habntm,  which  to  ramaikabi/  eunflraMd  hy  a  pas- 
tMf  in  K/.pkl<-l  (xxvil.  IS),  where  he  speaks  oi  the  men  of 
Dm'xii  Imviiii;  bruughi  to  Tyre  hccBS  uT  ivory  and  ebony, 
&*32n^  ;L"  I  the  first  time  in  Artotophanes.  Atm,  loa.  3M  (beiaa 

•  Tbf  Urv<lu  received  the  peacock  through  the  Per-  '  unknown  to  the  Honerlc  i\>e9w) •sreoi  with  this  Perstoi 
ilans.   M  Is  ^Jiown   tr   the   Qraek   name    taOt,  raMt.    >«%hk 
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Kuthoritiei  ixay  be  consulted :  —beWtj  iu  vol,  xmi.  I 
of  Uie  Acadeinie  des  Inscript. ;   Beaufort's  Kara- 
wonw,  p.  275;  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  2 14 ;  Barker's 
Laras  and  Penates,  pp.  31,  173,  187.      [J.  S.  H,]  ! 

TAE'TAK(priin:  eapeiKi  Tharthac).  One  | 
of  the  jjiids  of  the  Avite,  or  AvA'ite,  colonists  who  ; 
were  plmiteil  in  the  cities  of  Sammia  after  the  re-  ! 
nwval  of  the  tiibes  by  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  31). 
i^ccor<iing  to  liabbinical  ti-adition,  Tartak  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  under  the  foim  of  an  ass 
(Talm.  Babl.  Sanhedrin,  fol.  636).  From  this  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  idol  was  the  Kgjptian 
Typho,  but  though  in  the  hieroglyphics  the  ass  is 
the  symbol  of  Typho,  it  was  so  far  from  being  re- 
girded  as  an  object  of  worship,  that  it  was  consid- 
ered absolutely  unclean  (Plut.  Is.  et  Oa.  c.  14). 
A  I'ereian  or  Pehlvi  origin  has  been  suggested  for  j 
Tartak,  according  to  which  it  signifies  either  "  in- 
tense darkness,"  or  "  hero  of  darkness,"  or  the 
underworld,  and  so  perhaps  some  planet  of  ill-luck 
9S  Saturn  or  Mars  (Gesen.  Thes. ;  Kurst,  Handwb.). 
The  Carmanians,  a  warlike  race  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  woishipi)ed  Mars  alone  of  all  the  gods,  and 
sacrificed  an  ass  in  his  honour  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  727). 
Perhaps  some  tiace  of  this  worship  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  Jewish  tradition.  [VV.  A.  W.] 

TASTAN  (jniPj :  &apedi>,  Tavdfiav,  or  Tof>- 
a9iv :  Tharthan),  which  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xviii. 
17,  and  Is.  xx.  1,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
proper  name.  (Gesen.  Lex.  Heb.  s.  v. ;  Winer, 
Re(dwGrterhich  ;  Kitto,  Bihl.  Cyclopaed.,  &c.) 
Winer  assumes,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  name, 
that  the  same  person  is  intended  in  the  two  places. 
Kitto,  with  more  caution,  notes  that  this  is  uncer- 
tain. Recent  discoveries  make  it  probable  that  iu 
Tartan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and  Kabshakeh,  we  have  not 
a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or  official  designa- 
tion, like  Phai-aoh  or  Surena.*  The  Assyiian  Tar- 
tan is  a  general,  or  commander-in-chief.  It  seems 
as  if  the  Greek  translator  of  2  Kings  had  an  inkling 
of  the  truth,  and  theiefore  prefixed  the  article  to  all 
three  names  (^iireVrejAe  $a<Ti\evs 'A.ffffvpla>v  rhv 
»apehv  Koi  rhv  'Pa<p\s  (?)  koI  rhv  'Pa\\/dK7jv 
wphs  rhv  PaffiKfu  'Efe/c/av),  which  he  very  rarely 
prefixes  to  the  names  of  pei-sons  where  they  are  first 
mentioned. 

If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  tei-rn  Tartan, 
we  must  understand  in  2  K.  xviii.  17,  that  Senna- 
cherib sent  "  a  general,"  together  with  his  "  chief 
eunuch  ''  and  "  chief  cup-bearer,"  on  an  embassy 
to  Hezekiah,  and  in  Is.  xx.  1  that  "  a  geneiTil  ' — 
probably  a  different  pei-son — was  employed  by 
Sargon  against  Ashdod,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the 
city.  [G.  R.] 

TAT'NAI  Cinn  :  &av0apat;  Alex.  ©aflOocat: 
Tliathanai :  Simonis,  Gesenius,  Filrst),  &itrap 
(nnS)  of  the  province  west  of  the  Euphrates  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  v. 
3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  (Shethar-Boznai.]  The  name 
is  thought  to  be  Pei-sian.  [A.  C.  H.] 

TAVEBNS,  THE  THKEE.  [Thbee 
Taverns.] 

TAXES.  In  the  history  of  Israel,  as  of  other 
2utious,  the  student  who  desires  to  foiin  a  just 
estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  must 
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tnke  Into  nccouni  the  taxes  which  t;hey  had  to 
jrfiy.  According  as  these  are  light  or  heavy  Diay 
vaiy  tlie  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  natioi. 
To  tbem,  though  lying  in  the  background  cf  his- 
tory, may  often  be  traced,  as  to  the  true  inotivy 
power,  many  political  revolutions.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  present  article,  it  will  not  be  pwaible 
to  do  more  than  indiaite  the  extent  and  form  of 
taxation  in  the  scvei-al  i>eriods  of  .lewish  history 
and  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  pc-'j  It. 

I.  Under  the  Judges,  according  to  the  theocnitic 
government  contemplated  by  the  law,  the  only  pay- 
ments obligatory  upon  the  people  iis  of  |)ennaniMit 
obligation  were  the  Tituks,  the  First  Fruits,  the 
Kedemption-JIONEY  of  the  first-born,  and  other 
offerings  as  belonging  to  special  oceisions  [Priksts]. 
The  payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the  half-shekel 
as  "  atonement-money,"  for  the  sei-vice  of  the 
tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of  the  people 
(Ex.  XXX.  13),  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
character  of  a  i-ecurring  tax,  but  to  have  Wn 
supplementary  to  the  free-will  offerings  of  Ex. 
XXV.  1-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpose  of  the  con- 
ptiuction  of  the  sacred  tent.  In  later  times, 
indeed,  after  the  return  fioni  Babylon,  there  wa» 
an  annual  payment  for  maintaining  the  fabric  and 
services  of  the  Temple;  but  the  fact  that  this 
be«-ins  by  the  voluntary  compact  to  pay  one-tliiid 
ot°a  shekel  (Neh.  x.  32)  shows  that  till  then 
there  was  no  such  payment  recognised  as  neces- 
saiy.  A  little  later  the  third  became  a  half,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  didrachma  (Matt.  xvii.  24) 
was  paid  by  every  Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  might  be  living  (Jos.  Ant.  x\'iii.  9,  §1 ). 
Large  sums  were  thus  collected  iu  Babylon  and 
other  eastern  cities,  and  were  sent  to  Jeiusalem 
under  a  special  escoil  (Jos.  Aiit.  1.  c. ;  Cic.  pro 
Flacc.  c.  28).  We  have  no  trace  of  any  further 
taxation  than  this  during  the  periixl  of  the  Judges. 
It  was  not  in  itself  heavy:  it  was  lightenetl  by 
the  feeling  that  it  was  paid  as  a  religious  act. 
In  return  tor  it  the  people  secured  the  celebration 
of  their  worship,  and  the  presence  among  them  ot 
a  body  of  men  acting  more  or  less  efficiently  a£ 
priests,  judges,  teachers,  perhaps  also  as  physicians. 
[Priksts.]  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  people 
should  afterwards  look  back  to  the  good  old  days 
when  they  had  been  so  lightly  burdened. 

II.  The  kingdom,  with  its  centi-alised  govern- 
ment and  gieater  magnificence,  involved,  of  course, 
a  larger  expenditure,  and  therefore  a  heavier  taxa- 
tion. This  may  have  come,  during  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  monarchy,  in  many  diflerent  fbnns, 
according  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  times. 
The  chief  bui-deiis  appear  to  have  been:  (1)  A 
tithe  of  the  produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  live 
stock,  making,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical 
tithe,  20  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  this  nature  v ! 
Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  (2)  Forced  military  service 
for  a  month  everv  vear  (1  Sam.  viii.  12;  IK. 
ix.  22  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1).  (3)  Gifts  to  the  king, 
theoretically  free,  like  the  old  Benevolences  of 
English  taxation,  but  expected  as  a  thing  of  course, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  s-  -'• 
or  in  time  of  war  (comp.  the  gifts  of  Jesse,  1  Sam, 
xvi.  20,  xvii.  18).  In  the  case  of  subject  princes 
the  gifts,  still  made  in  kind,  annour,  homes,  gold, 
silver,  &c.,  appear  to  have  been  regularly  assessed 


•  Surena,  the  Parthian  term  for  "a  generil."  was  often  Casb.  xL  16 ;  Plut  Ctms.  p.  S61,  E,  Sec.)  Tacitus  Is 
lalitaken  for  a  proper  name  by  the  clustJcal  writers,  the  flrst  anther  who  seems  to  be  aware  that  It  18  a  UM 
CStTRb.  xvl.  1  }23;   Appian,  BelL  J'nrth..  p.  UO;  Plon  |  ( Jtm.  vl.  43). 
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(1  K.  X.  2.S;  2  Chr.  ii.  24)  WThether  tS.s 
was  erw  th*  case  with  the  presents  from  Israelite 
•ubjecls  miist  remain  uni-ertaia.  (4)  Impoit 
duties,  chictiy  on  tlie  produce  of  the  spice  districts 
of  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  15).  (5)  The  monopoly  of 
certain  branches  of  commerce,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  gold  (1  K.  ix.  28,  xxii.  48),  hne  linen  or 
br^sus  from  Egypt  (IK.  x.  28),  and  horses  (ib. 
cr.  29).  (6)  The  appropriation  to  the  king's  use 
I  i  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am.  vii.  1).  This  may, 
however,  hare  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  king- 
dom or  occasioned  by  a  special  emeigency  (Ewald, 
Proph.  in  loc.)." 

It  is  obvious  that  burdens  such  as  these,  coming 
npon  a  people  previously  unaccustomed  to  them, 
must  have  been  almost  intolerable.  Even  under 
Saul  exemption  from  taxes  is  looked  en  as  a 
KiitHcient  reward  for  great  military  services  (1 
>am.  xvii.  25),  Under  the  outward  splendour 
and  prosj<erify  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  there  lay 
the  ■i---[i  i.x-ontent  of  an  over-taxed  people,  and 
it  ci.iitiii>:;tai  largely  to  the  revolution  that  fol- 
lowed. The  people  complain  not  of  Solomon's 
itiolatiy  but  of  their  taxes  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Of  all 
the  king's  officers  he  whom  they  hate  most  is 
Adoraji  or  AdoniRAX,  who  was  "  over  the  tri- 
bute "  (1  K.  xii.  18).  At  times,  too,  in  the  history 
of  both  the  kingdoms  there  were  special  burdens. 
A  tribute  of  50  shekels  a  head  had  to  be  paid  by 
Menahem  to  the  AsR)Tian  king  (2  K.  xv.  20),  and 
.iider  his  successor  Hoshea,  this  assumed  the  form 

annual  tribute  (2  K.  xvii.  4 ;  amount  not 
After  the  deii»t  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh- 

,  in  like  manner  a  heavy  income-tax  had  to 
!«  imposed  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  pay  the 
tribute  demanded  by  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiii.  35),  and 
thp  change  of  masters  consequent  on  the  battle  of 
Cu(  hfmish  brought  in  this  respect  no  impi-ove- 
mei.t  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1-3). 

III.  Under  the  Peisian  empire,  the  taxes  paid 
rv   tlie  Jews  were,  in  their  broad   outlines,   the 

-:  kind  as  those  of  other  subject  races.     The 

■A  system  which  gained  for  Darius  Hystaspis 
t!:-  ;i:ime  of  the  "shopkeeper  king"  {KitnjKoi, 
Ilfiri-i.  iii.  89),  involved  the  payment  by  each 
s-<t:a|>  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  tribute  due  from  his 
['  ■■!  iML-e  (ibid.), and  placed  him  accordingly  in  the 
l«p-;ti..n  of  a  puhlicanus,  or  farmer  of  the  revenue, 
e<|a>^  to  all  the  temptation  to  extortion  and 
tyraiiiij  inseparable  from  such  a  sjstem.  Here, 
accoixiuigly,  we  get  glimpses  of  taxes  of  many 
kinds.  In  Jniaen,  as  in  other  provinces,  the 
inhabitants  h»d  to  provide  in  kind  for  the  roain- 
tenanoe  of  the  governor's  household  (comp.  the 
rase  of  Themistocles,  Thuc.  i.  138,  and  Herod,  i. 
192,  ii.  98),  besides  a  money-payment  of  40  shekels 
1  day  (Neh.  v.  14.  15).  In  Ezr.  iv.  18,  20, 
vii.  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the 
three  gieat  bninches  of  the  revenue.  (1)  The 
n'nO,  tixed,  measured  payment,  probably  direct 
tau'ion  (Grotios).  (3)  P3,  the  Kua»  or  octroi 
311  a;  tides  oi oonmtmption  (Gesen. ».  v.).  (3)  ^7H, 
I'  i  My  the  toll  payable  at  bridges,  fords,  or 
:.  stations  on  the  high  road.     The  influence 

I  secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  oi-der, 
the  priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immu- 
nity tram  all  thre«  (Ezr.  rii.  24) ;  but  the  burden 
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*  The  historx  of  the  dronght  in  th«  reign  of  Abab 
I  K.  xviii.  6)  sbows  that  In  racli  cases  a  power  like  uii* 
^ubt  tav»  tiMD  rKenUal  to  tl:s  suppart  of  tke  cavalry  of 


pres»^  heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the  l*ople, 
and  they  complained  bitterly  both  of  this  and  of 
the  i,yyaprf)iov,  or  foi-ced  service,  to  which  they  and 
their  cattle  were  liable  (Neh.  ix.  37).  They  were 
compelled  to  mortgage  their  vinevards  and  fields, 
borrowing  money  at  12  per  cent.,  the  interest  being 
payable  apparently  either  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neh. 
v.  1-11).  Failing  payment,  the  creditors  exercised 
the  power  (with  or  without  the  mitigation  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee)  of  seizing  the  pereons  of  the 
debtore  and  ti^eating  them  as  sLives  (Neh.  v.  5; 
comp.  2  K.  iv.  1).  Tax-ition  w:is  leading  at 
Jerusalem  to  precisely  the  same  evils  as  those 
which  appeared  from  like  causes  in  the  early 
history  of  Home.  To  this  cause  may  probably 
be  ascribed  the  incomplete  payment  of  tithes  or 
offerings  at  this  period  (Neh.  xiii.  10,  12;  Mai. 
iii.  8),  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  special 
poll-tax  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  sei- 
vices  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x.  32).  What  could  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  evil  was  done  by  Nehemiah, 
but  the  taxes  continued,  and  oppression  and  injus- 
tice marked  the  government  of  the  province  aoooitl 
ingly  (Eocl.  v.  8).^ 

IV,  Under  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  th 
taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  became  yet  heavier.  Th» 
"  forming "  system  of  finance  was  adopted  in  its 
worst  form.  The  Persian  governors  had  had  to 
pay  a  fixed  sum  into  the  treasury.  Now  the  taxes 
were  put  up  to  auction.  The  contract  sum  for 
those  of  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  Samaiia,  had  been 
sstimated  at  about  8000  talents.  An  unscrupulous 
adventurer  {e.  g.  Joseph,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes) 
would  bid  double  that  sum,  and  would  then  go 
down  to  the  province,  and  by  violence  and  anielty, 
like  that  of  Turkish  or  Hindoo  collectors,  squeeze 
out  a  large  margin  of  profit  for  himself  (Jos.  Ant, 
xii.  4,  §1-5). 

Under  the  Syrian  kings  we  meet  with  an  inge- 
nious vainety  of  taxation.  Direct  tnbute  {^opoi), 
an  excise  duty  on  ."-alt,  crown-taxes  ((rrt'^afoi, 
golden  crowns,  or  their  value,  sent  yearly  to  the 
king),  one-half  the  produce  of  fruit  trees,  one-thii-d 
that  of  com  land,  a  tax  of  some  kind  on  cattle: 
these,  as  the  heaviest  burdens,  are  otstentatioosly 
enirmerated  in  the  decrees  of  the  two  Demetriuses 
remitting  them  (1  Mace.  x.  29, 30 ;  xi.  35).  Even 
after  this,  however,  the  golden  a-own  and  scarlet 
robe  continue  to  be  sent  (1  Mace  xiii.  39).  The 
proposal  of  the  apostate  Jason  to  farm  the  revenues 
at  a  rate  above  the  average  (460  talents,  while 
Jonathan — 1  Mace.  xi.  28 — pays  300  only),  and 
to  pay  150  talents  more  for  a  licence  to  open  a 
circus  (2  Mace.  iv.  9),  gives  us  a  glimpse  ol 
another  source  of  revenue.  The  exemption  given 
by  Antiochus  to  the  priests  and  other  ministers, 
with  the  deduction  of  one-third  for  all  the  residents 
in  Jerusalem,  was  apparently  only  temporary  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §3), 

V.  The  pressure  of  Roman  taxation,  if  not 
absolutely  heavier,  was  probably  more  galling,  as 
being  more  thorough  and  systematic,  more  di^ 
tinctively  a  mark  of  bondage.  The  capture  ol 
Jerusalsm  by  Pompey  was  followed  imrnediately 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  short 
time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources  of  ths 
country  amounted  to  10.000  talents  (Jos,  AtU. 
xiv.4,$4,  5).    The  decrees  ofJuUus  Caesar  showed 
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a  characteristic  desii-e  to  Iight4>n  the  btirdeiM  that 
presaed  upon  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  The 
tiihiite  was  not  to  be  fiirm<Nj.  It  was  not  to  >v 
levied  at  all  in  the  Sabbatic  year.  One-fourth 
only  was  ()eman>ied  in  the  year  that  followed  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  10,  §5,  0).  The  people,  still  under  the 
government  of  Hyrcanus,  were  thus  ))rotecttfl 
apiinst  their  own  rulers.  Flie  struggle  of  the 
republican  paity  after  the  death  of  the  Dictator 
broiigiit  fresh  burdens  uj)on  the  whole  of  .Syria, 
and  Cassius  levied  not  less  than  700  talents  from 
Judaea  alone.  Under  Herod,  as  mignt  be  ex|)ected 
fit)m  his  lavisn  expenditure  in  public  buildings, 
the  taxation  became  heavier.  Even  in  years  of 
liimine  a  portion  ot  the  produce  of  the  soil  was 
seized  for  the  royal  i-evenue  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §1), 
and  it  was  not  till  the  discontent  of  the  people 
became  fonnidable  that  he  ostentatiously  dimin- 
ished this  by  onc-thii-d  (Jos.  Atit.  xr.  10,  §4).  It 
Wiis  no  wonder  that  when  Herod  wished  to  found  a 
new  city  in  Trachonitis,  and  to  attmct  a  population 
of  residents  he  found  that  the  most  efl'ective  bait 
was  to  promise  immunity  from  taxes  (Jos.  Ant. 
vii.  2,  §1),  or  that  on  his  death  the  people  should 
.«  loud  in  their  demands  that  Ai-chelaus  should 
release  them  from  their  burdens,  complaining 
specially  of  the  duty  levied  on  all  saleb  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  8,  §4). 

When  Judaea  became  formally  a   Uoman  pro- 
vince, the  whole  financial  system  of  the  Empire 
came  as  a  natural  consequence.     The  taxes  were 
systematically  farmed,  and  the  publicans  appeared 
as  a  new  curse  to  the  country.     [Publicans.] 
The  Portoria  were  levied  at  harbours,  piers,  and 
the  gates  of  cities.     These  were  the  tcXtj  of  Matt. 
xvii.  24;   Rom.  xiii.  7.     In  addition  to  this  there  ! 
was  the  ttrjvffos  or  poll-tax  (Cod.  D.  gives  itri- 
KftpdXaiov  in  Mark  xii.  15)  paid  by  every  Jew,  \ 
and  looked  upon,  for  that  reiison,  as  the  special  [ 
badge  of  servitude.     It  was  about  the  lawfulness  ; 
of  this  payment  that  the  rabbis  disputed,  while 
they  were  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  payment  of ' 
the  customs  (Matt.  xxii.  17;  Mark  xii.  13;  Luke! 
XX.  20).     It  was  against  this  apparetitly  that  the  i 
struggles   of  Jud;vs   of   Galilee  and  his  followers  ' 
were   chieHy   directed    ('Jos.    Ant.    xviii.    1,    §6 ;  I 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  §1).     United  with  this,  as  part  of  the  j 
same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  probability,  a  i 
property-tax  of  some  kind.      Quirinus,  after   the  i 
deposition    of  Archelaus,    was    sent   to   Syria    to 
complete  the  work — begun,  probably,  at  the  time  j 
of  our   Loid's    birth^-of  valuing   and  registering 
property  [Cvrenil'S,  Taxing],  and  this  would 
hardly  have  been    necessary  for  a  mere  poll-tax.  | 
The  influence  of  .loazar    the   high-priest    led  the  ' 
people  generally  (the  followers  of  Judas  and  the  j 
Pharisee  Sadduc  were  the  only  marked  exceptions)  I 
to  acquiesce   in    this   measure   and    to   make    the  , 
required  returns  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1) ;  but  their  j 
discontent    still   continued,    and,    under    Tiberius,  ■ 
they  applied  for  some  alleviation  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
42j.     In  addition  to  thes»  general  taxes,  the  inha- 
bitants   of  Jerusalem    were   subject   to   a  special 
house-duty   about    this    period;   Agrippa,    m   his 
desire  to  reward  the  good-will  of  the  people,  re-  i 
mitted  it  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  6,  §3). 

it  can  haitily  be  doubted  that  in  this,  as  in 
BUDst  other  aises,  an  oppressive  taxition  tended 
greatly  to  demoralise  the  people.      Many  of  the 

•  In  Hcb.   xiii.   23  (irpwTOTOKwv   airoyeypaiincmv  iv    first-bom  38  citi/^ns  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  A.  V 
iioai-oWi.  where  the  idea  is  that  of  the  registntiiuD  of  the    has  simply  *•  written,"  ihe  Vulg.  "  qui  conscnpli  sunt  " 
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jorr-t  glaring  faults  of  the  Jewish  chiiticter  are 
di'tinctly  traceable  to  it.  The  fierce,  vindictiv* 
CI  ielty  of  the  Galibcans,  the  Zealots,  the  Sicirii, 
vc  IS  its  natural  fruit.  It  was  not  the  leasl 
striking  proof  that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  was  more  than  the  natural  outrush  of 
popular  feeling,  that  it  sought  to  raise  men  to  the 
higher  region  in  which  all  such  matters  were  regai  deil 
*s  things  inditl'erent;  and,  instead  of  expiessiug  tht 
popular  impatience  of  tixation,  gave,  as  the  true 
counsel,  the  precept  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,"  "  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due, 
custom  to  whom  custom."  [E.  H.  P.J 

TAXING.  I.  (i)  airo7pa<^:  descnptio,  Luke 
ii.  2;  pi-ofessio,  Acts  v.  37).  The  cognate  verb 
iiroypa.(p«r9ai  in  like  manner  is  i-endered  by  "  to 
be  taxed  "  in  the  A.  \'.,»  while  the  Vulgate  employs 
"  ut  describeretur  universus  orbis  "  in  Luke  ii.  1, 
and  "  ut  proHterentur  singuli  "  in  ver.  3.  Both  the 
Latin  words  thus  u.sed  are  found  in  classical  writei-s 
with  the  meaning  of  a  registration  or  foimal  return 
of  population  or  property  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3,  §47 ; 
de  Off.  i.  7  ;  Suetou  Tiber.  30).  The  English  word 
conveys  to  us  more  distinctly  the  notion  of  a  tax 
or  tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  appeal's  to  have 
been  used  in  the  16th  century  for  the  si/nple  assess- 
ment of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a  given 
county  (Bacon,  ffen.  VII.  p.  67),  or  the  registra- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  pui-pose  of  a  poll-tiii 
(Camden,  Hist,  of  £liz.).  This  may  account  for 
the  choice  of  the  word  by  Tindal  in  lieu  of  "  de- 
scription" and  "profession,"  which  Wyclif,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  had  given.  Since  then  "  taxing" 
has  kept  its  ground  in  most  English  versions  with 
the  exception  of  "tribute"  in  the  Geneva,  and 
"enrolment"  in  the  Rhemish  of  Acts  v.  37.  The 
word  i,iroypa<pii  by  itself  leaves  the  question  whe- 
ther the  returns  made  were  of  population  or  pro- 
perty undetermined.  Josephus,  using  the  words 
7}  airori/xr](Tis  ruv  ovffiuv  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1)  a.s 
an  equivalent,  shows  that  "  the  taxing  "  of  which 
Gamaliel  speaks  included  both.  That  coniiecto>l 
with  the  Nativity,  the  firet  step  towards  the  com- 
plete statistical  retunis,  was  pi-ob;ibly  limited  to  the 
former  (Greswell,  .ff/rTTioni/,  i.  .542).  In  either aise 
"  Census "  would  have  seemed  the  most  niitural 
Latin  equivalent,  but  in  the  Gieek  of  the  N.  T., 
and  therefore  probably  in  the  familiar  Latin  of  the 
period,  as  afterwaixls  in  the  Vulg.,  that  word  slides 
otf  into  the  sense  of  the  tribute  actually  paid  (Matt. 
xxii.  17,  xvii.  24). 

II.  Two  di.-tinct  registrations,  or  taxings,  are 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  both  of  them  by  St.  Luke. 
The  first  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  e<lict 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  that  "  all  the  v.'o  -d  («.  e. 
the  Roman  empire)  should  be  taxed"  {itroypi- 
(ptffBai  vacrav  rriv  oIkov(1(vi\v)  (Luke  ii.  1),  and 
is  connected  by  the  Evangelist  with  the  name  of 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second,  and  mere  im- 
poi-tant  {i]  kiroypu(p'fi.  Acts  v.  37),  is  refened  to  in 
the  report  of  Gamaliel's  speech,  and  is  there  dis- 
tinctly associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  revolt 
of  Judas  of  Galilee.  The  account  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
xviii.  1,  §1 ;  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §1)  brings  together  the 
two  names  which  St.  Luke  keeps  distinct,  with  an 
interval  of  seveial  years  between  them.  Cyrenius 
comes  as  governor  of  Syria  after  the  dejx)sition  of 
Archelaus,  accompanied  by  Coponius  as  procuratoi 
of  Judaea.    He  is  sent  to  make  an  assessment  of  th» 
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T»la*  of  jnpj^rty  in  Syiia  (no  intimation  being  I 
pven  ol'  iu  'Uiteiision  to  the  oiKovfitmfiU  oini  it  is 
5iiN  which  rov-cs  Jv^-iHS  aia  his  followers  to  theiv 
r«lellioo.  The  chronological  questions  presented 
by  these  apparent  discrepancies  have  been  discussed, 
•  (>  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
jreroor  of  Syria,  under  Cvrknml'8.     An  account 

(the  tumults  caused  by  the  taxing  will  be  found 

iiider  Ji:uA8  OF  Galilee. 

III.  There  are,  however,  some  other  questions 
connected  with  the  statemeutof  Luke  ii.  1-3,  which 
uiil  for  some  notice. 

(1.)  The  trath  of  the  statement  has  been  ques- 
;;oiieii  by  Strauss  {Leben  Jesu,  i.  28)  and  De  Wette 

i.'otntn.  in  loc.),  and  others,  on  the  ground  that 
n«!ither  Josephus  aor  any  other  contempomry  writei 
treiitious  a  census  extending  over  the  whole  empire 

it  this  penod  lA.C.C.  750).  An  edict  like  this, 
<  ausing  a  general  movement  from  the  cities  where 
men  i-esided  to  those  in  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  were  to  be  registered,  must,  it  is  said, 
have  been  a  couspicuous  tact,  such  as  no  histoiian 
would  pass  over.  (2.)  Palestine,  it  is  ut^  further, 
was,  at  this  time,  an  independent  kingdom  under 
HciiHi,  and  therefore  would  not  have  come  under 
ttK'  fjiei-ation  of  an  impeiial  edict.  (•?.}  If  such  a 
J  measure,  involving  tlie  recognition  of  Roman  so- 
▼ereignty,  had  been  attempted  under  Herod,  it  would 
have  rousel  the  same  resistance  as  the  undisputed 
census  under  Quiiinus  did  at  a  later  period.  (4.) 
The  statement  of  St.  Luke  that  "  all  went  to  be 
taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city,"  is  said  to  be 
ioconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Roman  census, 
whidi  took  cognizance  of  the  place  of  residence  oiJy, 
not  of  the  place  of  birth.  (5.)  Neither  in  the 
Jewish  nor  the  Roman  census  would  it   liave  been 

t  necessary  for  the  wife  to  travel  with  her  husband 
in  order  to  appear  personally  befoi*  the  i-egistrar 
(ern.'itor).  The  conclusions  from  all  these  objec- 
toa-i  .ire,  that  this  statement  belongs  to  legend,  not 
to  hi-tiry  ;  that  it  was  a  contrivance,  more  or  less 
ingeniou.«,  to  aooount  for  the  biith  at  Bethlehem 
(that  being  assumed  in  populai*  tradition  as  a  pre- 
conceived necessity  for  the  Messiah)  of  one  whose 
kindre<i  lived,  and  who  himself  had  grown  up  at 
Nazareth ;  that  tlie  whole  narrative  of  the  Iniancy 
of  our  Lord,  in  St.  Luke's  Gosp>el,  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  mythical.  A  sufficient  defence  of  that  narra- 
tive may,  it  is  believed,  be  presented  within  oom- 
paistively  narrow  limits. 

'  '  '   It  must  be  remerobei-ed  that  our  history  of 

■ition  of  the  reign  of  Aueustus  is  defective. 

-  begins  his  Annals  with  the  emperor's  death. 
>M"t  nitia  IS  gossiping,  inaccurate,  and  ill-arranged. 
i '  >>ii  ('aasius  leaves  a  gap  from  A.l?.C.  748  to  756, 
v;ith  lianily  any  incidents.  Josephus  does  not  pro- 
tf«6  to  (jive  a  history  of  the  empire.  It  might  easily 
1»'  fh!f  n  •rdifm!  census,  circ.  A.U.C.  749-750, 
hiio.ll  iiiiin  i:)iiiiorded  by  them.  If  the  measure 
w.T"  cm-  or'  iVfjiieni  occurrence,  it  would  be  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  passed  ov*r.  The  testimony 
nf  n  writer,  lik<»  St.  Luke,  obviously  educated  and 
.^  "  'tny  casual  indioitions  of  a 

ita  (Luke  i.  5,  iiL  ;  Acts 

, :itance  with  the  Herodion 

V  (Luke  VIII.  a,  xxiii.  8 ;  Acts  xii.  20,  ziii.  1) 
.1  tiier  olficial  people  (Acts  xxiii.-xrri.),  recog- 
II-,;,-  (li.>tinctly  the  later  and  more  conspicuous 
i-Kcypa^,  must  be  admitted  as  fair  pre»umptive 
('.'(ieiicp,  linrdly  to  be  set  aside  in  the  .iWnce  of 
j>iiy  eviileiK-e  to  the  contrary.  How  h^Mnloussuch 
«ii  iiifeiviiir  irom  the  mIciu'c  '«i  ntstoruuik  Wwuldbc^ 
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we  may  judge  fix>m  the  fact  th.it  there  was  uif 
doubtedly  a  geometrical  survey  of  the  empire  at 
sone  period  in  the  reign  of  Augustas,  o:'  which 
none  of  the  above  writers  take  any  notice  (comp. 
the  extracts  from  the  Rei  Agraiiae  Scriptores  in 
Greswell,  Ifarmonif,  i.  p.  537).  It  has  been  argued 
further  that  the  whole  poliey  of  Augustus  rested  on 
a  perpetuid  communication  to  the  cential  govern- 
ment of  the  statistics  of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Ancyra  (Gruter, 
Corpus  Inacript.  i.  230)  names  three  general  cen- 
suses in  the  years  A.U.C.  726,  746,  767  (oomp. 
Sneton.  Octcm.  c.  28 ;  Greswell,  Harm.  i.  p.  b'-ib), 
Dion  Cass.  (It.  13)  mentions  another  in  Italy  ii 
A.U.C.  757.  Others  in  Gaul  are  assigned  to  A.U  C. 
727,  741,  767.  Strabo  (vi.  4,  §2)  writing  eaily  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  speaks  of  ula  ruv  itofl*  vfias 
Ti/i-fifffwv,  as  if  they  were  common  things.  In 
A.U.C.  726,  when  Augustus  otlered  to  resign  his 
power,  he  laid  before  the  senate  a  "  rationarium 
imperii "  (Sueton.  Octav.  c.  28).  After  his  death, 
in  like  manner,  a  "  breviarium  totius  imperii  "  was 
produced,  containing  fiill  returns  of  the  population, 
wealth,  resources  of  all  pai-ts  of  the  empire,  a  care- 
ful digest  apparently  of  facts  collected  during  the 
Uboui-s  of  many  yeai-s  (Sueton.  Octuv.  c.  101  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv. ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  11).  It  will  hardly  seem 
strange  tliat  one  of  the  routine  official  steps  in  this 
process  should  only  be  mentioned  by  a  writer  who. 
like  St.  Luke,  had  a  special  reason  tor  noticing  it. 
A  census,  involving  property-returns,  and  the  direct 
taxation  consequent  on  them,  might  excite  atten- 
tion. A  mere  iiitoypwp4\  would  have  little  in  it 
to  disturb  men's  minds,  or  force  itself  upon  a 
wiiter  of  histoiy. 

There  is,  however,  some  evidence,  more  or  less 
circumstantial,  in  contiiination  of  St.  Luke's  state- 
ment. (1.)  The  inference  ditiwn  from  the  silence  of 
historians  may  be  legitimately  met  by  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  objectors.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Celsus,  or  Lucian,  or  Porphyry,  questioning 
all  that  they  could  in  the  Gospel  history,  to  question 
this.  (2.)  A  remarkable  pas>age  in  Siiidas  (t.  v. 
inroypd/^)  mentions  a  census,  obviously  diH'ering 
from  the  three  of  the  Ancyran  monument,  and 
agieeing,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  St.  Luke. 
It  was  made  by  Augustus  not  as  censor,  but  by  hi* 
own  imperial  authority  (i6^a»  ahr^ ;  comp.  ^(^A9« 
iiyfta,  Luke  ii.  1).  The  returns  were  collected 
by  twenty  commissioners  of  high  rank.  They  in- 
cluded pro(iei-ty  as  well  as  population,  and  extended 
over  the  whole  empire.  (3.)  TeituUian,  imident- 
ally,  writing  conti-oversially,  not  against  a  htnthen, 
but  against  Mareion,  appeals  to  the  returns  of  the 
census  for  Syria  under  Sentius  Satuniinus  as  acces- 
sible to  all  who  cared  to  seaich  them,  and  prering 
the  birth  of  .lesus  in  the  city  of  David  (Tert.  adv. 
Marc.  iv.  19).  Whatever  difficulty  the  difleience 
of  names  may  present  [comp.  Cyrenius],  here  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  strong  indication  of  the  fact  uf  a 
census  of  population,  circ.  A.U.C.  749,  and  thei'*- 
fore  in  haiTOony  with  St.  Luke's  narrative.  (4.) 
Greswell  {Harm.  i.  476,  ir.  6)  has  pointed  to  some 
cireumstAncea  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  la.<<t 
vear  of  lierod'^  life,  and  tlieielbre  coinciding  with 
the  time  of  the  Nativity,  which  imply  some  «penal 
action  of  the  Roman  govei-nmeut  in  Syria,  the  imtiire 
of  which  Uie  hintorian  caieles-xly  or  de4ibei-ately  mp- 
pre^'^M.^     When  Herod  attends  the  council  at  U«> 

k  TheoliMV*  wlibwhk'h  Joo-ptiut  dwell*  un  the  history 
c'  r.^ftd's  rvaaf  mti  the  toae  in  wkich  ke  rpntfai  jf  M 
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rjrtus  their  ar»  mentioned  as  present,  begide*  Satur* 
ninus  and  the  Procurator,  ol  irtpl  TltSivioy  ■wp4- 
rfitit,  as  though  the  officer  thus  named  had  come, 
accompanied  by  other  commissionei-s,  for  some  pur- 
pose which  gave  him  for  the  time  almost  co-oi-dinate 
influence  with  the  governor  of  Syria  himself  (jB./. 

I.  27,  §2).  Just  after  this  again,  Herod,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  found  it  necessary  to  administer 
to  the  whole  people  an  oath,  not  of  allegiance  to 
himself,  but  of  goodwill  to  the  emperor;  and  this 
oath  6000  of  the  Pharisees  refused  to  take  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  2,  §4;  B.  J.  i.  29,  §2).  This  statement 
implies,  it  is  urged,  some  disturbing  cause  affecting 
the  public  tranquillity,  a  formal  appearance  of  all 
citizens  before  the  king's  officers,  and  lastly,  some 
measure  specially  distasteful  to  the  Pharisees.  The 
narrative  of  St  Luke  offers  an  undesigned  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena. 

(2.)  The  second  objection  admits  of  as  satisfac- 
toiy  an  answei'.  The  statistical  document  already 
refemed  to  included  subject-kingdoms  and  allies, 
no  less  than  the  provinces  (Sueton.  I.  c).  If 
Augustus  had  any  desire  to  know  the  resources  of 
Judaea,  the  position  of  Herod  made  him  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  resist.  From  fii-st  to  last  we 
meet  with  repeated  instances  of  subservience.  He 
does  not  dare  to  try  or  punish  his  sons,  but  refers 
their  cause  to  the  emperor's  cognizance  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  4,  §1,  xvii.  5,  §8).  He  holds  his  king- 
dom on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  tribute.  Per- 
mission is  ostentatiously  given  him  to  dispose  of 
the  succession  to  his  throne  as  he  likes  best  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  4,  §5).  He  binds  his  people,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  2,  §4).  The  threat  of  Augustus  that  he 
would  treat  Herod  no  longer  as  an  ally  but  as  a 
subject  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  9,  §3),  would  be  fol- 
lowed naturally  enough  by  some  such  step  as  this, 
and  the  desire  of  Herod  to  regain  his  favour  would 
lead  him  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

(3.)  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  measure  should 
have  been  carried  into  effect  without  any  popular 
outbreak.  It  was  a  return  of  the  population  only, 
not  a  valuation  of  property ;  there  was  no  imme- 
diate taxation  as  the  consequence.  It  might  offend 
a  party  like  the  Pharisees.  It  was  not  likely  to 
excite  the  multitude.  Even  if  it  seemed  to  some 
the  prognostication  of  a  coming  change,  and  of 
direct  government  by  the  Roman  emperor,  we  know 
that  there  was  a  lai-ge  and  influential  party  ready 
to  welcome  that  change  as  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  for  their  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 

II,  §2). 

(4.)  The  alleged  inconsistency  of  what  St.  Luke 
narrates  is  pi-ecisely  what  might  be  expected  under 
the  known  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  census, 
though  Koman  in  origin,  was  effected  by  Jewish 
instrumentality,  and  in  harmony  therefore  with 
Jewish  customs.  The  alleged  practice  is,  however, 
doubtful,  and  it  has  been  maintained  (Huschke, 
uber  dm  Cenxus,  &c.  in  Winer  "Schatzung") 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  registered  in  their  forum  originis — not 
in  the  plaot  in  which  they  were  only  residents.  It 
may  be  noticed  incidentally  that  the  journey  from 
Sazareth  to  Bethlehem  belongs  to  a  time  when 
Galilee  and  Judaea  were  under  the  same  ruler,  and 
would  therefore  have  been  out  ol  the  question  (as 
the  subject  of  one  prince  would  certamly  not  be 

[Jnt  vSl.  IS'*  make  it  probable  that  there  may  have 
been  a  eupenUtlous  unwiUingneas  to  speak  of  this  popu- 
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regii>tered  as  belonging  to  another)  after  the  destli 
of  Hei"od  the  Great.  The  circumstances  of  the  Nati- 
vity indicate,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  Joseph  went 
there  only  for  personal  enrolment,  not  because  he 
was  the  posseawr  of  house  or  land. 

(5.)  The  lact  objection  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
Virgin,  where  neither  Jewish  nor  Roman  practice 
would  have  required  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  frivolous 
and  vexatious  of  all.  If  Mary  were  hei-self  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  there  may  have  been 
special  reasons  tor  her  appearance  at  Bethlehem. 
In  any  case  the  Scripture  narrative  is  consistent 
with  itself.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  look- 
ing to  the  unsettled  state  of  Palestine  at  this  period, 
than  that  Joseph  should  keep  his  wife  under  his 
own  protection,  instead  of  leaving  her  by  herself 
in  an  obscure  village,  exposed  to  danger  and  re- 
proach. In  proportion  to  the  hopes  he  had  been 
taught  to  cherish  of  the  birth  of  a  Son  of  David, 
in  proportion  also  to  his  acceptance  of  the  popular 
belief  that  the  Christ  was  to  be  bom  in  the  city  of 
David  (Matt.  ii.  5 ;  John  vii.  42),  would  be'  his 
desire  to  guard  against  the  accident  of  birth  in  tlie 
despised  Nazareth  out  of  which  "  no  good  thing' ' 
could  come  (John  i.  46). 

The  literature  connected  with  this  subject  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  extensive.  Eveiy  com- 
mentary contains  sc^mething  on  it.  Meyer,  Words- 
worth, and  Alford  may  be  consulted  as  giving  the 
latest  summaries.  Good  articles  will  be  found  under 
"  Schatzung  "  in  Winer,  Realwh. ;  and  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyclop.  A  very  mil  and  exhaustive  discussion 
of  all  points  connected  with  the  subject  is  given  by 
Spanheim,  Dubia  Evang.  ii.  3-9;  and  liichaidus. 
Diss,  de  Censu  Augusti,  in  Menthen's  Thesaurus, 
ii.  428;  comp.  also  Ellicott,  Hulsean  Lectures, 
p.  57.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TE'BAH  (naCJ :  TafitK:  Tahee).  Eldest  of  the 
sons  of  Nahor,  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii. 
24).    Josephus  calls  him  To;3oios  {Ant.  i.  6,  §3). 

TEBALI'AH  (^n*^3p  :  TafiXai ;  Alfex.  To- 
P(\iai :  Tabelias).  Third  son  of  Hosah  of  the 
children  of  Mei-aii  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

TEB'ETH.    [Month.] 

TEHIN'NAH  (nSnri:  (daifiav;  Alex.  Qavi: 

Tehinna).  The  father  or  founder  of  Ir-Nahash,  the 
city  of  Nahash,  and  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12). 
His  name  only  occurs  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  among  those  who  are  called  "  the 
men  of  Rechah." 

TEIL-TREE.     [Oak.] 

TEKO'A  and  TEKO'AH  (yipn,  but  in 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2  only,  nyipri :  Btx"^^  ^^^  ®*X»*» 
Joseph.  QeKWf,  @tKwa :  Thecue),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  6,  as  the  associated  places 
show),  on  the  range  of  hills  which  rise  near  Hebron, 
and  stretch  eastward  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These 
hills  bound  the  view  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  to 
the  south  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  ot  Olives. 
Jerome  (m  Amos,  Prooem.)  says  that  Tekoa  was 
six  fioman  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  that  as  he 
wrote  (in  Jerem.  vi.  1)  he  had  that  village  daily 
before  his  eyes  ( Thekoam  quotidie  ocuh's  cemimm). 
In  his  Onomasticon  (art.  Eethei,  'EKBfVKf)  r  c  re- 
presents Tekoa  ?j  nine  miles  only  from  JerussJrai ; 

iation  census,  which  would  aot  apply  »o  the  proyer^ 
as&ckMueut  cf  '>nlriuu8. 
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bvt  dscvhcre  lie  agrees  with  Ku<Hrtius  a  makinj; 
ux  distance  twelre  miles.  In  tlw  laiwr  case  he 
rcx-kons  hy  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  the  asnal  course 
in  going  from  the  one  place  to  the  other;  but  there 
m:iy  \\ave  been  also  another  and  shorter  way,  to 
Hiiich  he  has  reference  in  the  other  computation. 
Some  suggest  (Bachiene,  Palistina,  ii.  p.  60)  that 
an  enor  may  have  crept  into  Jerome's  text,  and 
that  we  should  read  hccke  tliere  instead  of  nine. 
la  2  Chr.  xx.  20  (see  also  I  Mace.  ix.  33),  mention 
i<i  made  of  "  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,"  which  most 
be  understood  of  the  adjacent  r^on  on  the  east  of 
the  town  (see  infra),  which  in  its  physical  chn- 
lacter  answers  lo  entirely  to  that  designation.  It 
18  evident  frsra  the  name  (derived  from  y^FI,  "  to 
strike,"  said  of  driving  the  stakes  or  pins  into  the 
gix)und  for  securing  the  tent .  as  w»ll  as  from  the 
manifest  adapUtion  of  the  region  to  pastoral  pur- 
suits, that  the  people  who  live<l  here  must  have 
been  occupied  mainly  as  shephenls,  and  that  Tekoa 
in  its  best  days  could  have  been  little  more  than  a 
cluster  of  tents,  to  which  the  men  returned  at  in- 
tervals from  the  neighbouring  pastures,  and  in  which 
their  families  dwelt  during  their  absence. 

The  biblical  interest  of  Tekoa  arises,  not  so  much 
from  any  events  which  are  related  as  having  occurred 
there,  as  fi-om  its  connexion  with  various  persons 
who  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  not  enu- 
ni»T.it«l  in  the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns  in  Judah 
( .losh.  XV.  49),  but  is  inserted  in  that  pass^^e  of 
the  ."N-ptuagint.  The  "wise  woman"  whom  Joab 
emi'loyeti  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  David 
aii'l  ALsii'nn  was  obtained  from  this  place  (2  Sam. 
XIV.  2).  Ileie  also,  Iia,  the  son  of  Ikkesh,  one  of 
Ihuid's  thii-ty  "  mighty  men  "  (DHSS)  was  bom, 
and  was  called  on  that  account  "the  Tekoite" 
(■-'  Sam.  xxiii.  26).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which 
Rehoboam  fortified,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
a.s  a  defence  against  invasion  from  the  south  '2  Chr. 
li.  6).  Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa  took  part 
in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27).  In  Jer.  vi. 
1 ,  the  prophet  exclaims,  "  Blow  the  trumpet  in 
Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-Hao-ercm  " — 
the  latter  probably  the  "  Frank  Mountiin,'"  the  cone- 
•iu^wd  hill  w  conspicuous  from  Bethlehem.  It  is 
the  sound  of  the  trumi)et  as  a  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  enemies,  and  a  signal-fire  kindled  at  night 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  are  desuibed  here  as 
so  appropriately  heard  and  seen,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  among  the  mountains  of  Judah.  But  Tekoa 
is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Amos,  who  was  here  called  by  a  special  voice  from 
bearni  to  leave  his  occupation  as  "a  henlman" 
and  "  a  gatherer  of  wild  figs,"  and  was  sait  forth 
theno.*  to  twfifS-  against  the  sins  of  the  kingtlom  of 
Israel  ^Amos  vii.  14).  Accustomed  to  such  pur- 
suits, he  must  havt  lieen  familiar  with  the  solitude 
I'f  the  desert,  and  with  the  Hangers  there  incident 
t,.  .  .;  ..■.;...,,(•,  |ife_  Some  elU-ct  of  his  peculiar 
I  such  scenes  mav  lie  traced,  as  critics 
'  ..tt«,  Kinl.  ina  AlU  Teat.  p.  S.'ie),  in 

tiij  aiiitfulH  and   style  of  his  prophecy.     Jerome 
iad  Am.  i.  2    says,  "  .  .  .  .  etiam  Amos  prophetaip 
libusfuit  et  |«.«tor  non  in  locis 
II'  vineis  consitis,  ant  iwte  inter 
,    -  ■  :itia,  s«l  in  l.nta  eremi  va.stitnte. 

in  ((ua  vei-satnr  i<<>iium  feritaset  intert'ectio  pecorum, 
iriit  S'liie  turnn  i:aae  »crtnimV>Hx."  Compare  Am. 
li.  l;i.  iii.  4,  12.  ir.  1,  ri.  12,  vii.  t  ;  aixl  see  the 
vrikiiitf  iemark.>  of  Dr.  Puarv    /uliXkl.  to  Ainua. 
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In  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  and 
iv.  5)  A.'-hur,  a  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  and  a 
brother  of  Caleb,  is  there  mentioned  as  the  fathei 
of  Tekoa,  which  appeai-s  to  mean  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  Tekoa,  or  at  least  the  owner  of  thit  vil- 
lage.    See  Roediger  in  Gtsen.  Thesaur.  iii.  p.  1518 

Tekoa  is  known  still  as  Teki'a,  and,  though  it 
lies  somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinary  route,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  several  recent  tra 
Tellers.  The  writer  was  there  on  the  2 1st  of  .\pril, 
1852,  during  an  excursion  from  Jeitisalem  by  the 
way  of  Bethlehem  and  Urtds.  Its  distance  from 
B^  Lalim  agrees  precisely  with  that  assigned  by 
the  early  writers  as  the  distance  between  Tekoa 
and  Bethlehem.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the 
"  Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous 
Herodium,  or  site  of  Hejod's  Castle,  which  Josephus 
{B.  J.  iv.  9,  §5)  represents  as  near  the  ancient 
Tekoft.  It  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads 
itself  out  into  an  inegular  plain  of  moderate  e— 
tent.  Its  "high  position"  (Robinson,  Bib.  Km. 
i.  486)  "  gives  it  a  wide  pix>spect.  Toward  the 
north-east  the  land  slopes  down  towai-ds  Worfy 
Khiii-eitun  ;  on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is  surroumied 
by  a  belt  of  level  table  knd ;  beyond  whicii  are 
valleys,  and  then  other  higher  hills.  On  the  south, 
at  some  distance,  another  deep  valley  runs  off  south- 
east towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  in  this  diiec- 
tion  is  bounded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of 
Moab,  with  frequent  bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen 
through  openings  among  the  rugged  and  desolate 
intervening  mountains."  The  scene,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  writer's  journey  above  referred  to,  was 
eminently  a  postoi-al  one,  and  gare  back  no  doubt  a 
faithful  image  of  the  olden  times.  There  were  two 
encampments  of  shepherds  there,  consisting  of  tents 
covered  with  the  black  goat-skins  so  commonly  u.se«l 
for  that  purpose ;  they  were  supported  on  {loles  and 
tui-ned  up  in  part  on  one  side,  so  as  to  enabl*  a 
person  without  to  look  into  the  inteiior.  Fleets 
were  at  pasture  near  the  tents  and  on  the  remoter 
hill-sides  in  every  direction.  There  were  hoi^es  and 
cattle  and  camels  also,  though  these  were  not  so 
numerous  as  the  sheep  and  gnats.  A  well  of  living 
water,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  was  a  centre 
of  gieat  interest  and  activity;  women  were  coining 
and  going  with  their  pitchers,  and  men  were  filling 
the  troughs  to  water  the  animals  which  they  had 
driven  thither  for  that  puipose.  The  genei-al  aspect 
of  the  region  was  sterile  and  unattractive ;  though 
here  and  there  were  patches  of  veixiure,  and  some 
of  the  fields,  which  had  yields!  an  eai-ly  crop,  had 
been  i-enently  ploughed  up,  as  if  for  some  new  species 
of  cultivation.  Fleecy  clouds,  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  were  floating  towai-ds  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their 
shadows,  as  they  chased  each  other  over  the  land- 
scape, seemed  to  be  fit  emblem;  of  the  changes  in 
the  destiny  of  men  and  nations,  of  which  there  was 
so  much  to  remind  one  at  such  a  time  and  in  such 
a  place.  Various  ruins  exist  at  Tekoa,  such  as  the 
walls  of  houses,  cis^e.-ns,  brcxen  coiumns,  :uk1  heR|« 
of  building  stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have  the 
so-called  "bevelled"  edges  which  are  supposed  to 
show  a  Hebrew  origin.  There  was  a  convent  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  Chris- 
ti.-ui  settlement  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders;  and 
undoubtedly  most  of  these  remains  belong  to  modern 
times  rather  than  ancient.  Among  Umm  should  be 
mentioned  a  Ijaptistnal  font,  sculptured  oat  of  a 
liiiie.%tone  blocfc,  thve  feet  and  nine  inches  deep, 
with  an  intenial  dm  t'ter  at  the  top  of  tbiir  fi'H, 
and '*eM(:iieil  evhleiiti     ibr  baptikni  «»  ddjuinistvn^ 
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lu  the  Greek  Church.  It  stands  in  the  opc.i  Air, 
like  a  similar  one  which  the  writer  saw  at  Jufna, 
near  Beitin,  the  ancient  Bethel.  See  moi-e  fully  in 
the  Christian  Review  (New  York,  1853,  p.  519). 

Near  TekH'a,  among  the  same  mountains,  on 
the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  are  the  ruins  of 
KhUreit&n,  possibly  a  corruption  of  Kerioth  (Josh. 
XV.  25),  and  in  that  case  perhaps  the  birthplace  of 
Judas  the  traitor,  who  was  thence  called  Iticariot, 
i.  e.  "  man  of  Keiioth."  It  is  impossible  to 
survey  the  scenery  of  the  place,  and  not  feel  that  a 
(lark  spirit  would  find  itself  in  its  own  element 
amid  the  seclusion  and  wildness  of  such  a  spot. 
High  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  rocks  which  leads  into  an 
immense  subten-anean  labyrinth,  which  many  sup- 
pose may  have  been  the  Cave  of  AduHam,  in  which 
David  and  his  followers  sought  refuge  from  the 
pm-suit  of  Saul.  It  is  large  enough  to  contain 
hundi-eds  of  meti,  and  is  capable  of  defence  against 
almost  any  attack  that  could  be  made  upon  it  from 
without.  When  a  party  of  the  Turks  fell  upon  Te/iu'a 
and  sacked  it,  A.u.  1138,  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
anticipating  the  danger,  fled  to  this  cavern,  and  thus 
saved  their  lives.  It  may  be  questioned  (Robin- 
son, i.  481)  whether  this  was  the  actual  place  of 
David's  retreat,  but  it  illustrates,  at  all  events,  that 
peculiar  geological  formation  of  the  country,  which 
accounts  for  such  frequent  allusions  to  "  dens  and 
caves  "  in  the  naiTatious  of  the  Bible.  The  writer 
was  told,  as  a  common  opinion  of  the  natives,  that 
some  of  the  passages  of  this  particular  excavation 
extended  as  far  as  to  Hebron,  several  miles  distant, 
and  that  all  the  cord  at  Jerusalem  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  serve  as  clue  for  traversing  its  wind- 
ings.    [Odollam.] 

One  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa.  Arculf,  at 
any  rate,  mentions  the  "  gate  called  Tecuitis  "  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (a.D.  700). 
It  appears  to  have  led  down  into  the  vsilley  of  the 
Kedron,  probably  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
East  wall.  But  his  description  is  not  very  clear. 
Can  it  be  to  this  that  St.  Jerome  alludes  in  the 
singular  expi^ession   in   the  Epit.  Paulae   (§12), 

revertar  Jerosohjmam  et  per  Thecuam  atqvx 

Amos,  rutilantem  montxs  Oliveti  Crucem  aspic- 
iam.  The  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  summit 
of  Olivet  would  be  just  opposite  a  gate  in  the  East 
wall,  and  the  "  glittering  cross "  would  be  p.rticu- 
jaily  conspicuous  if  seen  from  beneath  its  shadow. 
There  is  no  more  primd  facie  improbability  in  a 
Tekoa  gate  than  in  a  Bethlehem,  Jatl'a,  or  Da- 
mascus gate,  all  which  still  exist  at  Jerusalem. 
But  it  is  strange  that  the  allusions  to  it  should  be 
so  rare,  and  that  the  circumstances  which  made 
Tekoa  prominent  enough  at  that  period  to  cause  a 
gate  to  be  named  after  it  should  have  escaped 
preservation.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TEKO'A  (yipn :  eeKtt4 :  Thecue).  A  name 
occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5),  as  the  son  of  Asliur.  There  is  little  doubt 
fhat  the  town  of  Tekoa  is  meant,  and  that  the 
Bctice  implies  that  the  town  was  colonized  or 
founlei  by  a  man  or  a  town  of  the  name  of 
A3HJR.  [G.] 

TEKO ITE,  TKE  CV'pF^rj ;  in  Chron.  'VipRH  ; 

i  9«Kuflrris,  6  OfKii,  6  BfKuvfiTrjs :  de  Thequa, 

•  In  this  tnstjince  bis  rendering  is  more  worthy  of  notice, 
bn-auae  it  would  tuive  ueen  ea&y  fur  him  to  have  inter* 
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Thecuitet).  Ira  ben-Ikkesh,  one  of  DavidV  wai* 
riors,  is  thus  designated  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chr. 
xi.  28,  xxrii.  9).  The  common  people  among  THK 
Tekoites  displayed  great  activity  in  the  lepiurs  o< 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah.  They 
undertook  two  lengths  of  the  rebuilding  'Neli.  lii, 
5, 27).  It  is  however  specially  mentiicea  that  theii 
"  lords"  (Dn*3nN)  took  no  part  in  the  woik.  [G.] 

TEL-A'BIB  (nntrf?Pl :  fxfriwpos :  ad  acer- 
vum  novarum  frugum)  was  probably  a  city  of 
Chaldaea  or  Babylonia,  not  of  Upper  Me8o[oiamia, 
as  generally  imagined.  (See  Calmet  on  Ez.  iii.  15, 
and  Winer,  ad  voc.)  The  whole  scene  of  Etekiel's 
preaching  and  visions  seems  to  have  been  C.ialdaea 
Proper ;  and  the  river  Chebar,  as  already  ojserved 
[see  Ciiekar],  was  not  the  Khabour,  but  t  branch 
of  the  Euphrates.  Ptolemy  has  iu  this  rtgion  a 
Thel-bencane  and  a  Thal-atha  (Geograph.  v.  20); 
but  neither  name  can  be  identified  with  Tel-abib, 
unless  we  suppose  a  serious  corruption.  The  ele- 
ment "Tel"  in  Tel-abib,  is  undoubtedly  "hill." 
It  is  applied  in  modem  times  by  the  Ai-abs  espe- 
cially to  the  mounds  or  heaps  which  mark  the  site 
of  ruined  cities  all  over  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  an 
application  not  vei-y  remote  from  the  Hebrew  use, 
according  to  which  "  Tel"  is  "  especially  a  heap  of 
stones"  (Gesen.  ad  voc).  It  thus  forms  the  fii-st 
syllable  in  many  modem,  as  in  many  ancient  names, 
throughout  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  (See 
Assemann,  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  784.) 

The  LXX.  have  given  a  translation  of  the  term, 
by  which  we  can  see  that  they  did  not  regard  it  as 
a  proper  name,  but  which  is  quite  inexplicable. 
The  Vulgate  likewise  translates,  and  conectly 
enough,  so  far  as  Hebrew  scholarehip  is  concerned  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
word  is  really  a  proper  name,  and  theiefoi-e  ought 
not  to  be  translated  at  all.  [G.  K.] 

TE'LAH(n^n:  eoAet'j ;  Alex.  eoA.^.  Thale). 
A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

TEL'AIM  (n^KStSn,  with  the ai-ticle :  iv  Tax- 

yd\ois  in  both  MSS.,  and  so  also  Josephus :  quasi 
agnos).  The  place  at  which  Saul  collected  and  num- 
bered his  forces  before  his  attack  on  Amalek  (1  Sam. 
XV.  4,  only).  It  may  be  identical  with  Telem,  the 
southern  position  of  which  would  be  suitable  for  an 
expedition  gainst  Amalek ;  and  a  certain  support  is 
given  to  this  by  the  mention  of  the  name  (Thailam 
or  Thelam)  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12.  On  the 
other  hand  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  xv 
4  (not  only  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  but  also  in  the 
Alex.,  usually  so  close  an  adherent  of  the  Hebiew 
text),  and  of  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  7,  §2),  who  is  not 
given  to  follow"  the  LXX.  slavishly — viz.  Gilgal 
is  remarkable ;  and  when  the  frequent  connexion  of 
that  sanctuary  with  Saul's  history  is  recollected, 
it  is  almost  suflicient  to  induce  the  belief  that  in 
this  case  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  have  preser\'ed  the 
right  name,  and  that  instead  of  Telaim  we  should, 
with  them,  read  Gilgal.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  no  varia- 
tion in  the  name,  and  that,  excepting  the  LXX. 
and  the  Targum,  the  Versions  all  agree  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  Targum  rendei-s  it  "  lambs  of  the 
Passover,"  according  to  a  curious  fancy,  mentioued 
elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  books  (  Yalkut  on  1  Ssim. 

preted  the  name  as  the  Ilabbis  do,  with  whose  wadiUuiu 
he  ma»  well  arquainted 
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IT.  4,  &«.),  that  the  ai-my  met  at  the  PussoTer, 
tii(i  that  the  census  was  taken  by  counting  the 
» lambs.  This  is  partly  eiiJon^d  by  Jerome  in  the 
Vuijate.  [G.] 

TELAS'SAR  (nL*6n  :  Batvetv,  e«/xa«  = 
Vielassar,  TJiolcttsar)  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12, 
ti'd  in  Is.  xxxvii.  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  "  the 
children  of  Eden,"  wliich  had  been  conquered,  and 
was  held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  Assy- 
rians. In  the  former  passage  the  name  is  rather 
ditlerently  given  both  in  Hebrew  and  English. 
[Thelasar.]  In  both  it  is  connected  with  Gozan 
^Gauzanitis),  Haran  (Canhae,  now  Ilarran),  and 
ileteph  (the  Razappa  of  the  Afsyrian  Inscriptions), 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  hili  country  above  the 
Upper  Mesopotamian  plain,  the  district  from  which 
nse  the  KliaiAr  and  Belik  rivers.  [See  Mesopo- 
tamia, GOZAX,  and  Haran.]  It  is  qaite  in 
accordance  with  the  indications  of  locality  which 
arise  from  this  connection,  to  find  E)den  joined  in 
another  passage  (Ez.  xxvii.  23)  with  Hai-an  and 
Asshur.  Telassar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known 
as  tlie  Beni  Eden,  must  have  beien  in  Westeni  Me- 
soiwtamin,  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  HaiTan  and 
Orfa.  It  would  be  uncritical  to  attempt  to  fix  the 
locality  more  exactly.  The  name  is  one  which 
might  have  been  given  by  tlie  Assyrians  to  any 
pl;u«  where  they  had  built  a  temple  to  Asshur,* 
nee  perhaps  its  applicition  by  the  Targums  to 
-  n  of  Gen.  x.  12,  which  must  have  been  on  the 
.  .,. .  .  near  Nineveh  and  Calah.  [Kesen.]  [G.  U.] 

TEL'EM  (d!?0:  Ma»v<(/i*;  Alex.  TtAffc:  Te- 
Icin.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  occurs  between  ZiPH 
I  not  the  Ziph  of  David's  escape)  and  Bealoth  : 
but  has  not  been  identified.  The  name  Dhulldm  is 
found  in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  attached  to  a  district 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Kuhbet  elSaiU,  south 
of  el  Milk  and  Ar'arah — a  position  very  suitable ; 
Imt  whether  the  coincidence  of  the  name  is  merely 
1. tridental  or  not,  is  not  at  present  ascertainable. 
I'elem  is  identified  by  some  with  Telaim,  which  is 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Sam.  xv.  4  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  say  either  for  or  against  this. 

The  L.XX.  of  2  Siun.  iii.  12,  in  l»th  MSS.,  ex- 
hibits a  singular  variation  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
instead  of  "on  the  spot"  (VnnR,  A.  V.  incor- 
rectly, "on  his  behalf"^  they  read  "  to  Thailam  (or 
Tlielam)  where  he  was. '  If  this  variation  should 
\v  substantiated,  there  is  some  probability  that 
Telem  or  Telaim  is  intended.  David  was  at  the 
time  king,  and  quartered  in  Hebron,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  relinquished  his 
111  iMiuiing  habits;  and  the  south  country,  where 
I'  ■  III  hiy,  had  foimerly  been  a  favourite  field  for 
(1.:,  ..xpitii lions  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8-11). 

Tiie  Vat.  I-XX.  in  Josh.  xix.  7,  adds  the  name 
9aXxi,  between  l{emmon  and  Ether,  to  the  towns 
of  Simeon.  This  is  sjiid  by  Kusebius  {Onomast.) 
and  Jerome  to  have  l)een  then  existing  as  a  very 
lir^'-  village  called  Thella,  16  miles  south  of  Eleu- 
)K. .'  |N>lis.     It  is  however  claimed  as  e<piivalcnt  to 

I'.r.iK.V.  [<;.] 

k  A  stmiUr  (aory  tn  refrrrnce  to  the  name  Bkzbk 
.1  Svn.  xi.  8)  Is  foiiod  in  the  Midriah.  It  ia  Ulcin  111^ 
riLly  as  meaning  "  biv>ken  pieces  of  pottery,"  by  wbicb, 
u  l>y  counters,  the  nnmbering  waa  cITt^ctcrt.  Itczck  (Uid 
I'l'liiim  nri-  con»l<l<TC'd  by  llie  'ralmiidlsts  as  iwo  of  ll«; 
U-n  iiu'iilnrliigs  of  Uruel,  paxt  and  fulun- 

•   It    wniild    nigriKy    klinjily    "  the     I'.'ll    of    Aathur." 
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TEL'EM  (dSo  :  TeA/i^i'  ;  Alex.  TtW^ift. ; 
Te!em).  A  porter  or  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  24).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  Talmon 
in  Neh.  xii.  25,  the  name  being  that  of  a  family 
rather  than  of  an  individual.  In  1  Esd.  ix.  25  ha 
is  called  Tolbajjes. 

TEL-HAU'BA,  or  TEL-HAR'ESHA  {"bn 
KKnn  :  ©f  AopTjiri  :  Thelharsa)  was  one  of  the 
Babylonian  towns,  or  villages,  from  which  somr 
Jews,  who  "  could  not  show  their  father's  house, 
nor  their  seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel,"  re- 
turned to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ez.  ii.  59 ;  Neh. 
vii.  <5I).  Gesenius  renders  the  tenn  "  Hill  of  the 
Wood  "  [Lex.  ad  voc.).  It  was  probably  in  the 
low  country  near  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tel-Melah  and  Chemb ;  but  we  cannot  identify  it 
with  any  known  site.  [G.  K.] 

TEL-ME'LAH  {rhl2-hrt :    eeX/*tX<'x,  eeA- 

fieKfB:  Thelmala)  ifi  joined  with  Tel-Harsa  and 
Cherub  ia  the  two  passages  already  cited  under 
Tel-Hai{8A.  It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  20),  which  some  wrongly  read  as  Theame 
(SEAMH  for  BEAMH),  a  city  of  the  low  salt  tract 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  probably  the  name, 
which  means  "Hill  of  Salt"  (Gesen.  Lex.  Beb. 
sub  voc).  Cherub,  which  may  be  pretty  surely 
identified  with  Ptolemy's  Chiripha  (X*pt^),  was 
in  the  same  r^ion.  [G.  K.] 

TE'MA  (NO^n :  Bvuixiv :  Thema).    The  ninth 

son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  .SO); 
whence  the  tribe  called  after  him,  mentioned  in  Job 
vi.  19,  "  The  troops  of  Tenia  looked,  the  companies 
of  Sheba  waited  for  them,"  and  by  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
23),  "  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz;"  and  also  the  land 
occupied  by  this  tribe  :  "  The  burden  upon  Ai-abia. 
In  the  foiest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  0  ye  tra- 
velling companies  of  Dedtmim.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Tema  brought  water  to  him  that  was 
thii-sty,  they  prevented  with  their  bread  him  that 
fled  "(Is.  xxi.  13,  14). 

The  name  is  identified  satisfactorily  with  Teym<i, 

fi^jo,  a  small   town  on   the  confines  of  Syi-ia, 

between  it  and  Wadi-1-KurJl,  on  the  road  of  the 
Damascus  pilgrim-caravan  {Maidsid,  s.  v.).  It  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doomatel-Jendel,  which 
agrees  etvroologically  and  by  ti-adition  with  the 
Ishmaelite  Dumah,  and  the  country  of  Keydir,  or 
Keuar.  Teymd  is  a  well-known  town  and  district, 
and  is  appropriate  in  every  point  of  view  as  the 
chief  settlement  of  Ishmael's  son  Tema.  It  is  com- 
manded by  the  castle  called  El-Ablak  (or  El-M.lnk 
el-Fard),  of  Es-Semiiw-al  (Samuel)  Ibn-'Adiyk  the 
Jew,  a  contemporaiy  of  Imrk-el-Keys  (a.D.  550 
cir.);  but  according  to  a  tiadition  it  waB  built  by 
Solomon,  which  points  at  any  rate  to  its  antiquity 
(comp.  El-Bekrce,  in  Mai-dsid,  iv.  23) ;  now  in  ruins, 
described  as  being  built  of  rubble  and  crude  bricks, 
and  said  to  be  iianie<i  El-Ablak  from  having  white- 
neos  and  redness  in  its  structure  (i/anisut,  a.  v. 


Compare  TeS-ana,  "  the  Hill  of  Ana,"  a  name  which 
Mcms  to  hare  bean  applied  in  later  time*  to  the  dt; 
CAlled  by  tbe  Asayrlatia  "  Aastuir."  and  niarkisl  by  tba 
nilnn  at  KitA  yhrryhat.     (Su-ph.  Byx.  ad  voc.  TtAunf.) 

■*   The  |>  I  i>  !i  coi.fuklun  In  tlx'  Vatican  Mjf. 

that  It  Is  II  :  to  aMtlgii  the  wor^ia,  and  lm|Mia 

»ib!e  to  hifc  ;       ;         i,  ^'oui  ibc  .'qulvalvilla. 
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Ablak).  Tliis  fei-ti'(»s  seems,  like  thitt  of  Doomat- 
el-Jeiidel,  to  be  one  of  the  sti'ongholds  that  mu.st 
have  protecteii  the  cat-avaii  route  along  the  northeni 
frontier  of  Arabia;  and  they  recall  the  passage  fol- 
lowing the  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  i 
"■  These  [are]  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  these  [are] 
their  names,  by  their  toums,  and  by  their  castles; 
twelve  princes  accoi-ding  to  their  nations"  (Geu. 
XXV.  16). 

Teyma  signifies  "  a  desert,"  "  an  untilled  dis- 
trict, &c.  Freytag  (a.  v.)  writes  the  name  with- 
out a  long  final  alif,  but  not  so  the  Mardsid. 

Ptolemy  (xix.  6)  mentions  Offifxri  in  Arabia  De- 
•erta,  which  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  existing 
Teymd.  The  LXX.  r'iading  seems  to  have  a  refer- 
ence to  Tkman,  which  see.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TE'MAN  (}0'n :  eatijulv :    Theman).     1.  A 

son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11  ;  1  Chr.  i.  36,  53),  afterwards  named  as  a  duke 
(phylaich)  of  Edom  (ver.  15),  and  mentioned  again 
in  the  separate  list  (vv.  40-43)  of  "  the  names  of 
the  rulei-s  [that  came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names ;"  end- 
ing, "  these  be  the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to 
theJr  habitations  in  the  land  of  their  possession  :  he 
[is]  Esau  the  father  of  the  Edomites." 

2.  A  country,  and  probably  a  city,  named  after 
the  Edomite  phylarch,  or  from  which  the  phylarch 
took  his  name,  as  may  be  perhaps  infened  from  the 
verses  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  just  quoted.  The  Hebrew 
signifies  "south,"  &c.  (see  Job  ix.  9;  Is.  xliii.  6; 
besides  the  use  of  it  to  mean  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.,  &c.) ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  land  of  Teman  was  a  southern 
portion  of  the  land  of  Edom,  or,  in  a  wider  sense, 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  East,  the  Beui-kedem.  Te- 
man is  mentioned  in  five  places  by  the  Prophets, 
in  four  of  which  it  is  connected  with  Edom, 
showing  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  that  indicated  in 
the  list  of  the  dukes ;  twice  it  is  named  with  Dedan 
— "  Concerning  Edom,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts: 
[Is]  wisdom  no  more  in  Teman  ?  is  counsel  perished 
from  the  prudent  ?  is  their  wisdom  vanished  ?  Flee 
ye,  turn  back,  dwell  deep,  0  inhabitants  of  Dedan  " 
f  Jer.  xlix.  7,  8) ;  and  "  1  will  make  it  [Edom] 
desolate  from  Teman ;  and  they  of  Dedan  shall  fall 
bv  the  sword"  (Ez.  xxv.  13).  This  connection  with 
the  great  Keturahite  tiibe  of  Dedan  gives  addi- 
tioi>al  importance  to  Teman,  and  helps  to  fix  its 
geogi-aphical  position.  This  is  further  defined  by  a 
passage  in  the  chapter  of  Jer.  already  cited,  verees 
20,  21,  where  it  is  said  of  Edom  and  Teman,  "The 
earth  is  moved  at  the  noise  of  their  fall ;  at  the  cry 
tlie  noise  thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  Sea  {yam 
Suf);'  In  the  sublime  prayer  of  Habakkuk,  it  is 
wiitten,  "  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy 
One  froni  mount  I'aiTin  "  (iii.  3).  Jeremiah,  it  has 
been  seen,  speaks  of  the  wisdom  of  Teman  ;  and 
the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  implies  the  .same  (8,  9), 
"  Shall  I  not  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  even 
destroy  the  wise  (men)  out  of  Edom,  and  under- 
standing out  of  the  mount  of  Lsau?  And  thy 
[rnighty]  men,  0  Teman.  shall  be  dismayed."  In 
wis(iom,  the  descend;ints  of  Esau,  and  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  Teman,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
among  the  sons  of  the  East. 

In  common  with  most  t^domite  names,  Teman 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Nabathaeans  seems  to  have  oblite- 
rated .■ilmost  all  of  the  tiaces  (always obscure)  of  the 
njigratory  tribes  of  the  desert.     It  is  not  likely  that 
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much  caa  f  ver  be  done  by  m<xlem  revareh  to  i  \e»t 
up  UK  eariy  hi-^tory  of  this  part  of  the  "  eajit  conn- 
tiy."  True,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  Teman 
as  a  town  in  their  day  distant  15  miles  (aa,-ordiiig 
to  Eusebius)  from  Petra,  and  a  lioman  post.  Tht 
identification  of  the  existing  Maan  (see  liunkhardt 
with  this  Teman  may  be  geogi-aphically  con-ect, 
but  it  cannot  rest  on  etymological  grounds. 

The  gentilic  noun  of  Teman  is  'OD'Fl  (Job  ii.  1 1  ; 
xxii.  1),  and  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one  of  the 
wise  men  of  Edom.  The  gen.  n.  occurs  also  in 
Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  where  the  land  of  Temani  (so  in  the 
A.  V.)  is  mentioned.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TETtfANI.     [Teman.] 

TE'MANITE.     [Tkman.] 

TE'MENI  ('•3»*ri:  eoufidv:   TKematu).    Son 

of  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

TEMPLE.  There  is  perhaps  no  building  of  the 
ancient  world  which  has  excited  so  much  attentlor 
since  the  time  of  its  destruction  as  the  T''inple 
which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  successor 
as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoils  were  considered 
worthy  of  fonning  the  principal  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal  arches, 
and  Justinian's  highest  architectural  ambition  was 
that  he  might  surpass  it.  Throughout  the  middle 
^es  it  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  the  fonns 
of  Christian  churches,  and  its  peculiarities  were  the 
watchwords  and  rallying  points  of  all  associations 
of  buildere.  Since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
16th  century  its  arrangements  have  employed  the 
pens  of  numberless  learned  antiquarians,  and  archi- 
tects of  every  country  have  wasted  their  science  in 
trying  to  reproduce  its  fonns. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  Christians  that  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  is  so  interesting;  the  whole  Mahomed.nn 
world  look  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  architec- 
tural knowledge,  and  the  Jews  still  recall  its  glories 
and  sigh  over  their  loss  with  a  constant  tenacity, 
unmatched  by  that  of  any  other  people  to  any  other 
building  of  the  ancient  world. 

With  all  this  interest  and  attention  it  might 
fairly  be  assumed  that  thore  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  on  such  a  subject — that  eveiy  source  of  in- 
formation had  been  ransacked,  and  every  i'orm  of 
restoration  long  ago  exhausted,  and  some  settlemeu* 
of  the  disputed  points  arrived  at  which  had  been 
generally  accepted.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  few  things  would  be  more  curious 
than  a  collection  of  the  various  restoi-ations  that 
have  been  proposed,  as  showing  what  different 
meanings  may  be  applietl  to  the  same  set  of  simple 
architectural  teiTns. 

The  most  impoitant  work  on  this  subject,  and 
that  which  was  principally  followed  by  lestoreis 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  that  of  the 
brothera  Pradi,  Spanish  Jesuits,  better  known  as 
Villalpandi.  Their  work  was  published  in  folio  at 
Rome,  1596-1604,  superbly  illustrated.  Their  idea 
of  Solomon's  Temple  was,  that  both  in  dimensions 
and  an-angement  it  was  very  like  the  Escurial  in 
Spain.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the 
Escurial  was,  being  built  while  their  book  was  in 
the  pi-ess,  in  oi-der  to  look  like  the  Temple,  or  whe- 
ther its  authors  took  their  idea  of  the  Temple  fiom 
the  palace.  At  all  events  their  design  is  so  much  the 
more  bautiful  and  commodious  of  the  two,  that  we 
cannot  but  r«H;iet  that  Hen-era  was  not  employed  oa 
the  book,  ana  the  Jesuits  set  to  build  the  pL\l;iCf. 
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iiVhen  tho  French  expedition  to  Itffpt,  in  the  first 
y^i'*  of  this  oeiiturv,  had  made  the  world  fiimiliar 
with  the  wondertul  architectural  remains  of  that 
country,  every  cue  jumped  to  the  concluion  that 
Solomon's  Temple  must  have  been  designed  afler  an 
Egyptian  model,  tbrgetting  entirely  how  hateful 
tiiat  land  of  bonda^  was  to  the  Israelites,  and  how 
completely  all  the  ordinancts  of  their  religion  were 
opposed  to  the  idolatries  they  had  escaped  from — 
furgettinj^,  too,  the  centuries  which  had  elapsed 
»iiice  the  Kzode  Wfore  the  Temple  was  erected,  and 
how  little  oommunicatiou  of  any  sort  there  had 
been  between  the  two  countries  in  the  interval. 

The  Assyrian  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layarc 
have  within  the  last  twenty  yeai-s  given  an  entirely 
new  direction  to  the  researches  of  the  restorers,  and 
this  time  with  a  very  ooa'»iderable  prospect  of  suc- 
c(>s.<,  f.ir  the  analogies  are  now  tine,  and  whatever 
cm  bo  broucht  to  bear  on  the  subject  is  in  the  right 
liiivi  tion.  The  original  seats  of  the  progenitors  of 
the  Jewish  races  were  in  Mesopotamia.  Their  Ian* 
guage  was  practically  the  same  as  that  spoken  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Their  historical  traditions 
were  consentaneous,  and,  so  far  as  we  cin  judge, 
almost  all  tlie  outward  symbolism  of  their  religions 
was  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  Unfoi°tunately,  bow- 
ever,  no  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumed  of 
a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  and 
we  are  still  forced  to  have  i-ecoui-se  to  the  later 
buildings  at  Persepolis,  or  to  general  deductions  fi-om 
the  style  of  the  nearly  contemjxirary  secular  build- 
ings at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere,  for  such  illustrations 
as  are  available.  These,  however,  nearly  suffice  for 
all  that  is  required  for  Solomon's  Temple.  For  the 
details  of  that  erected  by  Herod  we  must  look  to 
Itome. 

Of  the  intermediate  Temple  erected  by  Zerubbabel 
we  know  very  little,  but,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  erected  under  Persiim  influences 
contemporaneously  with  the  buildings  at  Persepolis, 
it  is  perhaps  the  one  of  which  it  would  be  most  easy 
to  restore  the  details  with  anything  like  certainty. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  investigate  the 
arrangements  of  the  Temple,  it  is  indispensable  fii-st 
carefully  to  determine  those  of  the  Tabernacle  which 
Moses  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai 
immediately  aiier  the  promulgation  of  the  Law 
from  that  mountain.  For,  as  we  shall  presently 
Rw,  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  nothing  more  nor 
ii-x^  tlian  an  exact  repetition  of  that  eiirlier  Temple, 
dillunng  only  in  being  erected  of  more  durable 
Djiteriiils,  and  with  exactly  double  the  dimensions  of 
its  prototype,  but  still  in  every  essential  respect  so 
identical  that  a  knowle<ige  of  the  one  is  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  audei-stand  the  other. 
Taheknacle. 

Thp  written  authorities  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tabem.icle  are,  first,  the  detailed  account  to  be 
found  in  the  '_'6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  repented 

■  Tl:  :  ilirougtiout  this  article  Is  aasamed  to 

'>^  "!•  .  of  tlw  loiiKth  of  a  man's  fore-arm 

(r"i>i  !  ■■■'  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  or 

is  Urwk  iiiciii.s,  equal  to  I8i  Kngliah  Inches.  Tbeie 
•ppms  to  be  llttio  (luubt  but  that  the  Jews  also  osed  oo> 
tadionsUy  a  sborter  cubit  of  5  hnndbrpaths,  or  IS  Inches, 
but  only  (In  so  far  M  on  be  iiK-ertsiiie<l)  in  MiK-akliiR  of 
«-.ss.U  or  of  metal  work,  stMlncvtT  ■pplli'<l  It  lo  bulUlinKs. 
Aft.  r  the  Bshrlonlsb  Captivity  they  seem  also  occudon- 
«i!y  In  have  etuvloyed  the  Babylonian  eabit  oti  hand- 
briiiilihs,  or  21  Inches.  This,  howevpr,  can  evldeiitly 
have  no  application  to  tb»  Tabernacle  or  Solomon's 
Vtmplc,  which  was  erect«-d  bci'ure  the  Capilvii/;   imT 
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b  the  36th,  remes  8  to  38,  without  any  \-ariatioi 
beyond  the  slightest  possible  abridgemait.  Secondly, 
the  account  given  of  the  building  by  Josephus 
{Anf.  iii.  6),  which  is  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  th« 
account  found  in  the  Bible  that  we  may  feel 
assured  that  he  had  no  really  important  authority 
before  him  except  the  one  which  is  equally  accessible 
to  us.  Indeed  we  might  almost  put  his  account  on 
one  side,  if  it  weie  not  that,  being  a  Jew,  and  so 
much  nearer  the  time,  he  may  have  had  access  to 
some  traditional  accounts  which  may  h.ive  enabled 
him  to  realize  its  appearance  more  readily  tlian  we 
can  do,  and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  technical 
terms  may  have  enabled  him  to  undei^tand  what 
we  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  explain. 

The  additional  indications  contained  in  fhe  Tal- 
mud and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and  indistinct,  and  are 
besides  of  such  doubtful  authenticity,  that  they 
practically  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  may 
safely  be  disregarded. 

For  a  complicated  architectural  building  these 
written  authorities  probably  would  not  suffice 
without  some  remains  or  other  indications  to  sup- 
plement them  ;  but  the  airangements  of  the  Taber- 
nacle were  so  simple  that  they  are  really  all  that 
are  required.  Every  important  dimension  was  either 
5  cubits  or  a  multiple  of  5  cubits,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements in  plan  were  either  squares  or  double 
squares,  so  that  there  really  is  no  difficulty  in 
putting  the  whole  together,  and  none  would  ever 
have  occurred  weie  it  not  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  obtained  from  the  "  boards  "  that 
formed  its  walls,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one 
thing,  while  those  obtained  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  curtains  which  coveied  it  appear  to  give  another, 
and  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  leconciling  these 
with  one  another  or  with  the  text  of  Scripture.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  is,  however,  easily  explained, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  never  would  have 
occuired  to  any  one  who  had  lived  long  under 
canvas  or  was  familiar  with  the  exigencies  of  tent 
ai-chitecture. 

OtUer  Enclosure. — ^The  court  of  the  Tabernacle 
was  surrounded  by  canvas  screens — in  the  East 
called  Kannauts — and  still  univei-sally  used  to  en- 
close the  private  apartments  of  imj^wrtant  person- 
ages. Those  of  the  Tabernacle  were  5  cubits  in 
height,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  brass  5  cubits 
apart,  to  which  the  curtains  were  atfciched  by  hooka 
and  fillets  of  silver  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  &c.).  This  en- 
closure was  only  broken  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
entrance,  which  was  20  cubits  wide,  and  closed  by 
curtains  of  fine  twined  linen  wrought  with  needle- 
work, and  of  the  most  gorgeous  colours. 

The  space  enclosed  within  these  screens  was  a 
double  squaie,  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  north*  and 
Kouth,  and  100  cubits  or  l.'iO  ft.  east  and  west.  In 
the  outer  or  eastern  half  was  placed  the  altar  of 
bumt-otferings,  described  in  Ex.  zxv'i.  1-8,  and  be- 

can  It  be  available  to  explain  the  pecnlUritles  of  Herod's 
Temple,  as  Joaephns,  who  is  our  prlnclpnl  authortiy 
regarding  it,  most  nrrtalnly  did  always  employ  tho  Gn'ck 
cubit  of  18  inches,  or  400  to  1  stodinm  of  600  Qreek  frvt ; 
and  the  Talmud,  which  Is  the  only  other  anthority, 
always  gives  the  same  number  of  cubits  when  we  can  I  e 
certain  tbey  are  speaking  of  the  tame  thing;  so  that  we 
may  feel  perftatly  sare  tbey  both  were  using  the  aamt 
measure.  Thus,  whatever  other  ctiblts  the  Jowr  m«; 
have  used  for  other  purpo«<-ii,  wc  may  rest  asKun-d  ib:-.i 
for  the  boildliMis  rsferred  to  In  this  article  the  cubit  of  <¥ 
iDObsc,  aud  UmiI  tmly,  was  the  en*  aaptofiC 
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tween  it  and  the  Tabcinacle  the  Uvn  (Ant.  ni.  6, 
§2 ),  at  which  the  priests  washed  their  hanHx  and 
feet  «n  enterinj;  the  Temple. 
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5      10  ao  30  -40  6i>  Cubitt. 

■  -^  ' '    I i ^-^ f H    ^^ 

10       20       30       40       60       60       TO  rs  F«a. 
Ro.  I.— Plan  of  die  Onter  Conrt  of  the  Tabernsela. 

In  the  square  towards  the  west  was  situated  the 
Temple  or  Tabernacle  itself.  The  dimensions  in 
plan  of  this  structure  ai-e  easily  ascei-tained,  Jo- 
sephus  states  them  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §3)  as  30  cubits  long 
by  10  broad,  or  45  feet  by  15,  and  the  Bible  is 
scarcely  less  distinct,  as  it  says  that  the  north  and 
south  walls  were  each  composed  of  twenty  upright 
boards  (Ex.  xxvi.  15,  &c. ),  each  boaid  one  cubit 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  at  the  west  end  there 
were  six  boardn  equal  to  9  cubits,  which,  with 
the  angle  boards  or  posts,  made  up  the  10  cubits 
of  Josephus. 

Each  of  these  boai'ds  was  furnished  with  two 
tenons  at  its  lower  extremity,  which  fitted  rnto 
silver  sockets  placed  on  the  ground.  At  the  top  at 
least  they  were  jointed  and  fastened  together  by 
bars  of  shittim  or  acacia  wood  run  through  rings 
of  gold  (Ex.  xxvi.  26).  Both  authorities  agree  that 
there  wei-e  five  bars  for  eich  side,  but  a  little  diffi- 
cilty  arises  from  the  Bible  describing  (rer.  28)  a 
middle  bar  which  reached  from  end  to  end.  As 
7/e  shall  presently  se»  this  bar  was  probably 
applied  to  a  totally  diflicient  pui-pose,  and  we  may 
th«T(^oie   asoume  for  the   present  that  Josephas" 
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descrifAion  of  the  mode  in  which  they  wove  ap)ili<>ti 
is  the  correct  one : — "  Eveiy  one,"  he  says  {Ant.  iii 
6,  §^5),  "  of  the  pillars  or  boards  had  a  ring  of  g<M 
ntfixeil  to  its  front  outwards,  info  which  were  insei  ted 
bars  gilt  with  gold,  each  of  thera  5  cubits  long,  and 
these  bound  tocether  the  boards ;  the  hem!  of  <>ii« 
bar  running  into  another  after  the  manner  of  ooe 
tenon  inserted  into  another.  But  for  the  w;ili  ha- 
hind  there  was  only  one  bar  that  went  through  alL 
the  boai-ds,  into  which  one  of  the  enda  of  the  bai-s  on 
both  sides  was  inseited." 

So  far,  therefore,  everything  seems  certain  and 
easily  understood.  The  Tabernacle  was  an  oblmig 
rectangular  structure,  ?0  cubits  long  by  10  bioaif, 
open  at  the  ea-^teni  end,  and  divided  infernally  into 
two  apartments.  The  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which 
no  one  entered — not  even  the  priest,  except  on  veiy 
extraordinaiy  occasions — was  a  cube,  10  cubits 
square  m  plan,  and  10  cubits  high  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  In  this  was  placed  the  Mercy-seat,  sur- 
mounted by  the  cherubim,  and  on  it  was  placed 
the  Ark,  containing  the  tables  of  the  Ijiw.  In  front 
of  these  was  an  outer  chamber,  called  the  Holy 
Place — 20  cubits  long  by  10  broad,  and  10  high, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  priests.  In  it  were 
placed  fhe  golden  candlestick  on  one  side,  the  table 
of  shew-bread  ojjposite,  and  between  them  in  the 
centre  tiie  altai'  of  incense. 


Mo.  2.  -The  Tabemacle,  ihowinjr  one  ti»lf  pound  pine  «ad  one 
half  M  covered  by  the  curtAine. 

The  roof  of  the  Tabernacle  was  foi-med  by  3, 
or  rather  4-,  sets  of  curtains,  the  dimensions  of  two 
of  which  are  given  with  gieat  minuteness  both  in  th« 
Bible  and  by  Josephus.  The  innennost  (  Ex.  xxvi.  I , 
&c.),  of  fine  twined  linen  accordii^  to  our  trans- 
lation (Josephus  calls  them  wool:  iplaiv,  A74.  iii. 
6,§  4),  were  ten  in  number,  each  4  cubits  wide  iuid 
28  cubits  long.  These  were  of  various  colouis,  and 
oi-namented  with  cherubim  of  "  cunning  work. 
Five  of  these  were  sown  togetner  so  as  to  form  iaigci 
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snrtaiTu:.  «a^  20  cubits  bv  28,  and  these  two  again 
«rT=  joiijcJ  together,  when  used,  by  fifty  gold  ouckles 

Above  thane  were  placed  curtains  of  goats'  hair, 
Kuh  4  cubm  wide  by  30  cubits  long,  but  eleven 
ax  number;  these  were  also  sewn  together,  six  into 
or.?  curtain,  and  five  into  the  other,  and,  when 
used,  wei*  likewise  joined  together  by  fitly  gold 
heckles. 

Cver  these  again  was  thiown  a  curtain  of  ranis' 
skins  with  the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  and  a  fourth  cover- 
ing is  also  s|)ecified  as  being  of  badgers'  skins,  so  named 
in  the  A.  V.,  but  which  probably  really  con$i8te<l  of 
seal-skins.  [Badger-Skins  in  Appendix  A.]  This 
dill  not  of  course  cover  the  rams'  skins,  but  most 
probably  was  only  used  as  a  coping  or  ridge  pi^ce 
to  protect  the  junction  of  the  two  curtains  of  i-ams' 
skins  which  were  laid  on  each  slope  of  the  roof,  and 
probably  only  laced  togetlier  at  the  top. 

The  question  which  has  hitherto  proved  a  stum- 
bling block  to  restorers  is,  to  know  now  these  cur- 
tains were  applied  as  a  covering  to  the  Tabernacle. 
>trange  to  say,  this  has  app«*ai°ed  so  difficult  that, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  they  have  been  contend- 
to  assume  that  they  were  thrown  over  its  walls  as 
»  pall  is  thrown  over  a  colfin,  and  they  have  thus 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  defiance  of  all  probabi- 
lities, as  well  as  of  the  distinct  specification  of  the 
Pentateuch.  To  this  view  of  the  matter  there  ai-e 
sevei-al  im'^-crtaut  objections. 

Kirst.  If  the  inner  or  ornamental  curtain  was  so 
used,  only  about  one-third  of  it  would  be  seen ; 
d  cubits  on  each  side  would  be  entirely  hidden  be- 
twe«'n  the  walb  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  go:its'- 
h.iir  curtiin.  It  is  true  that  Bahr  [Symbolik  des 
ilos'tiacken  Cultusj,  Neumann  (Der  Stiftshutte, 
1 8'>  1 ),  and  othere,  try  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by 
hanging  this  curtain  so  as  to  drafie  the  walls  inside ; 
biit  for  thii  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority,  and 
the  tbnn  of  the  cuitain  would  be  singularly  awk- 
ward and  unsuit\ble  for  this  puipose.  If  such  a 
thins  were  inteiidel,  it  is  evident  that  one  curtain 
would  have  been  u.sed  as  wall-hiuigings  and  another 
as  a  ceiling,  not  one  gi'eat  range  of  curtains  all 
joined  the  same  way  to  hang  the  walls  all  round 
and  form  the  ceiliug  at  the  same  time. 

.•\  second  and  more  cogent  objection  will  strike 
anyone  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  tent.  It  is,  that 
i-WY-j  dri'p  of  rain  that  fell  on  the  Tabernacle  would 
IM!  tii;  1)  i^h  ;  for,  however  tightly  the  curtains  might 
be  >trc'i.hed,  the  water  could  never  run  over  the 
Mge,  aiid  the  sheep  skins  would  only  make  the 
matter  woiiv,  as  when  wetted  their  weight  would 
depiess  the  centre,  and  nrobably  tear  any  curtain 
th;<t  could  be  made,  while  snow  lying  on  such  a 
ro<>t'  would  certainly  tear  the  cuiiaius  to  pieces. 

But  a  third  and  fatal  objection  is,  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  in  direct  contradiction  to  .Sciipture. 
We  are  there  told  ( lix.  xxvi.  9)  that  half  of  one  of 
the  goats'-hair  cui-tiiins  sliall  be  doubled  back  in 
front  of  the  TalxTuncle,  and  only  the  half  of  another 
(ver.  12)  hang  down  behind;  and  (ver.  l:i),  that 
one  cubit  shall  h;uig  down  on  e:ich  side — whei'eaa 
thia  anangement  makes  10  cubits  hang  down  all 
round,  except  in  front. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  singularly 
obvious.  It  is  simply,  thiit  tlie  tent  had  a  ridge, 
as  all  tents  have  had  fiom  the  (lays  of  Moms  down 
to  the  present  ciay;  and  we  have  also  very  little 
dilficulty  in  pntliuitiiig  that  the  angle  formed  by 
^he  two  sides  of  the  roof  .it  the  ridge  was  a  right 
sugie — not  only  Ixx-auso  it  is  a  reasonable  and  luiud 
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angle  for  such  n  roof,  and  one  that  would  most 
likely  be  adopteil  in  so  rt^ular  a  buildjig,  but  t)e- 
cause  its  adoption  reduces  to  liaimony  the  only  ab- 
nonnal  mea-surement  in  the  whole  building.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  principal  curtains  were  only 
28  cubits  in  length,  and  conseqnaitly  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  5  ;  but  if  we  assume  a  right  &ogle  at  tli« 
ridge,  each  side  of  the  slope  was  14  cubits,  ani 
14S-f- 14*  =  392,  and  2u«  =  4(»0,  two  mimbei-i 
which   arc   pi^ictically    identical   in   tent-building. 
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The  base  of  the  tiiangle,  therefore,  formed  by  the 
roof  was  20  cubits,  or  in  other  words,  the  roof  of 
the  Tabernacle  exteudetl  f>  cubits  beyond  the  walls, 
not  only  in  front  and  rear,  but  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle 
thus  became  identical  with  the  width  of  the  enti-ance 
to  the  enclosure ;  which  but  for  this  circumstance 
would  appear  to  have  been  disproportionately  large. 

With  these  data  it  is  easy  to  explain  all  the  other 
difficulties  which  have  met  previous  restorers. 

Fii-st.  The  Holy  of  Hofies  was  divided  from  the 
Holy  Place  by  a  screen  of  four  pillars  supporting 
curtains  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass.  But, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  entrance  there  were  jive 
pillai°s  in  a  similar  sp.ice.  Now,  no  one  would  put 
a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  an  entrance  without  a 
motive;  but  the  moment  a  ridge  is  assumed  it 
becomes  indispeusiible. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  five  pillars  were 
spaced  within  the  limits  of  the  10  cubits  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Tabernacle,  vii.  one  in  the  centre, 
two  opposite  the  two  ends  of  the  walls,  and  the 
other  two  between  them  ;  but  the  probabilities  are 
so  infinitely  greater  that  those  two  l.ust  were  beyond 
those  at  the  angles  of  the  tent,  that  it  is  haiiliy 
worth  while  considering  the  first  hypotliesis.  By 
the  one  here  adopt^-d  the  pillars  in  front  would,  like 
every  thing  else,  be  spaced  exactly  5  cubits  apar'.. 

Secondly.  Jos4'phu8  twice  asserts  i^Ant.  iii.  6, 
§4)  that  the  Tabernacle  was  divided  into  thre» 
paiis,  though  he  specifies  only  two — the  Adytum 
and  the  Pronaos.  The  thii-d  was  of  rourse  the 
porch,  5  cubits  deep,  whicli  stretched  acrons  '.h« 
width  of  the  house. 

Thirdly.  In  spcuking  of  the  western  end,  the 
Bible  always  uses  the  pluml,  as  if  there  were  two 
sides  there.  There  was,  of  course,  at  least  one  pillar 
in  the  centre  beyond  the  wall, — there  may  have 
been  five, — so  that  there  practically  were  two  sides 
there.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  Pentn- 
teuch,  in  speaking  (Ex.  xxvi.  12)  of  this  after  piirt 
calls  it  Miahcan,  or  the  dwelling,  as  contradistiu- 
guishrd  fi-om  Ohtl,  or  the  tent,  which  applies  tc 
the  whole  structure  covered  by  the  curtain*. 

Fourthly.    We  now  uuiej-stand  why  there  art  10 
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brcndthf;  in  the  under  cuilains,  and  1 1  in  the 
■ipp«r.  It  was  that  they  miirht  braak  joint — in 
Other  words,  that  the  i>eam  of  the  one,  and  espe- 
rjully  the  f^reat  joining  of  the  two  divisions,  might 
oe  over  the  ceutre  of  the  lower  cui-tain,  so  as  to 
■Movent  tie  rain  penetrating  through  the  joints.  It 
nay  also  be  remaiked  that,  as  the  two  cubits  which 
were  in  excess  at  the  west  hung  at  an  angle,  the 
tfepth  of  fringe  would  be  practically  about  the  same 
«»  on  the  sides. 

With  those  suggestions,  the  whole  description  in 
the  Book  of  Kxotius  is  so  cas:Iy  understood  that  it 
IS  not  necessaiy  to  dilate  further  upon  it ;  there  are, 
however,  two  points  which  i-emain  to  be  noticed,  but 
nioie  with  reference  to  the  Temple  which  succeeded 
it  than  with  regju'd  to  the  Tabernacle  itself. 

The  first  is  the  disposition  of  the  side  bars  of 
shitiim-wood  that  joined  the  boards  together.  At 
first  sight  it  would  npjx>ar  that  there  were  4  short 
and  one  long  bar  on  each  side,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  see  how  these  could  be  arranged  to  accord 
with  the  usual  inteipi-etation  of  the  text,  and  very 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  Vt'ould  have  oiiTied 
jlx)ut  a  bar  45  feot  long,  when  5  or  6  bars  would 
have  answered  the  puip*>se  equally  well,  and  5 
.lows  of  bars  ai-e  quite  unnecessary,  besides  being  in 
op{X)sition  to  the  woitis  of  the  text. 

The  explanation  hinted  at  above  seems  the  most 
reasonable  one — tliat  the  five  bars  named  (vei-s.  26 
and  27)  were  joined  end  to  end,  as  Josephus  asserts, 
and  the  biir  mentioned  (ver.  28)  was  the  ridge-pole 
of  the  roof.  The  woi-ds  of  the  Hebrew  text  will 
equally  well  bear  the  translation — "  and  the  middle 
bar  which  is  between,"  instead  of  "  in  the  midst  of 
the  boaitls,  shall  reach  from  end  to  end.''  This 
would  appear  a  perfectly  leasonable solution  but  for 
the  mechanical  difficulty  that  no  pole  could  be  made 
stitf  enough  to  bear  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the 
cuitaius  over  an  extent  of  45  feet,  without  inter- 
mediate supports.  A  ridge-rope  could  easily  be 
stietched  to  twice  that  distance,  if  required  for  the 
purpose,  though  it  too  would  di-oop  in  the  centre. 
A  pole  would  be  a  much  more  appropriate  and  likely 
architectural  arrangement — so  much  so,  that  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  one  was  employed 
with  supports.  One  pillar  in  the  centre  where  the 
curtains  were  joined  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all 
piactical  pui'poses :  and  if  the  centre  board  at  the 
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bock  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  15  ci.Wtt  hlj^lt 
(which  there  is  nothing  to  contrailict),  the  whol« 
would  be  easily  constructed.  Still,  as  on  intcritui 
supports  are  mentioned  either  by  the  Bibl*  or  Jo- 
sephus, the  question  of  how  the  ridge  wat*  rormed 
and  suppoiled  must  remain  an  open  one,  inuipable 
of  proof  with  our  present  knowledge,  but  it  is  one 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert   presently. 

The  other  question  is— were  the  sides  of  the 
Verandah  which  sun-ounded  the  Sanctuary  closed  or 
left  oyxxi  ?  The  only  hint  we  have  that  this  was 
done,  is  the  mention  of  the  western  sides  always 
in  the  plui'al,  and  the  employment  of  Mislican 
and  Ohel  throughout  this  chapter,  apparently  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  Mis/ican  always  seem- 
ing to  apply  to  an  enclosed  space,  which  was  or 
might  be  dwelt  in,  Ohel  to  the  tent  as  a  whole  oi 
to  the  covering  only  ;  though  here  again  the  point 
is  by  no  menns  so  clear  as  to  be  decisive. 

The  only  really  tangible  reason  for  supposing  the 
sides  were  enclosed  is,  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  suiTounded  on  all  sides  but  the  front,  by  a 
range  of  smidl  cells  5  cubits  wide,  in  which  the 
priests  iiesided  who  were  specially  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Temj)le. 

It  would  have  been  so  ea.iy  to  have  done  this 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  convenience — at  night  at 
least — so  great,  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  it  wat 
the  case. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  with  anything  like 
certainty,  at  what  distance  from  the  tent  the  tent- 
))egs  were  fixed.  It  could  not  be  less  on  the  sides 
than  7  cubits,  it  may  as  probably  have  been  10. 
In  front  and  i«ir  the  central  peg  could  hardly  have 
been  at  a  less  distance  than  20  cubits ;  so  that  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  fiom  the  fiont  to 
rear  the  whole  distance  may  have  been  80  cubits, 
and  from  side  to  side  40  cubits,  mea.sured  fiom  peg 
to  peg  ;  and  it  is  this  dunension  that  seems  to  have 
governed  the  pegs  of  the  enclosures,  as  it  would 
just  allow  iv,om  for  the  fastenings  of  the  enclosure 
on  either  side,  and  for  the  altar  and  lavar  in  front. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  howevei-,  insisting 
strongly  on  these  and  some  other  minor  points. 

Enough  hiis  been  said  to  explain  with  the  wood- 
cuts all  the  main  points  of  the  proposed  restoration, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
Tabei-nacle  in  strict  coiif»rm:ty  vnt^  eve'-y  word 
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iiikI  e^'ar;  iiidicatiot<  jf  the  sacitd  text,  and  at  the 
8.uiie  time  to  shoT  that  the  Tabernacle  was  a  raa- 
eouable  teiit-like  a.nicture,  admirabij  adapted  to 
the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

Solomon's  Temple. 

The  Tabernacle  aocmnpanied  the  Israelites  in  all 
liieli  w:uKi»rii]g8,  and  remained  tlieir  onlj  Holy 
I'lxee  or  I'emple  till  David  obtain<'^  possession  of 
lenisnlem,  and  erected  an  altar  in  the  threshing- 
Hoor  cf  Arauiiah,  on  the  spot  where  the  altar  of 
iht  Temple  always  atterwards  stood.  He  also 
>ioughtthe  Ark  out  of  Kiijath-jearim  (2  Sam.  ri. 
t ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  6)  and  prejnred  a  tabernacle  for  it 
ill  the  new  city  which  he  called  after  his  own  name. 
Ilotn  these  were  brought  up  thence  by  Solomon 
(2  Chr.  V.  5);  the  Ark  placed  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  but  the  Tabernacle  seems  to  have  been  put 
on  one  aids  as  a  relic  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  32).  We  have 
no  account,  however,  of  the  removal  of  the  original 
Tabernacle  of  Muses  from  Gibeon,  nor  anything 
that  woiild  enable  us  to  connect  it  with  that  one 
which  Solomon  removed  out  of  the  City  of  David 
'2  Chr.  r.  5).  In  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  we  lose  sight  of  the  Tabernacle 
altogether.  It  was  David  who  first  proposed  to  re- 
piaiv  the  Tabernacle  by  a  moi-e  permanent  building, 
>'i:t  wrts  fn:(ii  I  i.-n  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
[T.'jri.t  \.,;ii':i  J  Sam.  vii.  5,  &c.),  and  though 
);.-  c  iict-i  iiKitti  i.ils  and  made  arrangements,  the 
executiob  uf  the  tu.-<k  was  left  for  hb  son  Solomon. 

He,  witn  the  assisfauice  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
commenced  this  great  undeitaking  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  completed  it  in  seven  years,  about 
looo  B.C.  according  to  the  iieceived  chronology. 

On  compai'ing  the  Temple,  as  described  in  1  Kings 
vi.  and  2  Chronicles  ii.  and  by  Jusephus  vii.  3,  with 
tiie  Tabernacle,  as  just  explained,  the  first  thing 
tiiat  strikes  us  is  that  all  the  arrangements  were 
il'-iitical,  and  the  dimensions  of  every  pai-t  were 
f.\;i.tl7  double  those  of  the  preceding  sti^ucture. 
'i'iiua  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  tlie  Tabernacle  was  a 
cube,  10  cubits  each  way ;  in  the  Temple  it  was 
2i)  cubits.  The  Holy  Plaoe  oi  outer  hall  w.".s  10 
cubits  wide  by  20  long  and  10  high  in  the  Taber- 
iincle.     In  the  Temple  all  these  dimensions  were 

•  ■'"■  '     '  le.     The  porch  in  the  Tabernacle  was 

.  .  in  the  Temple  10  :  its  width  in  both 
1  lig  the  width  of  the  house.  Thechambers 

round  the  House  and  the  Tabernacle  were  each  5 
cubits  wide  on  the  ground-floor,  the  difference  being 
tnat  in  the  Temple  the  two  walls  taken  together 
made  up  a  thicknesa  of  5  cubits,  thus  making  10 
cubits  for  the  chambers. 

Taking  all  tbcae  parts  together,  the  ground-plan 
of  the  Temple  measured  80  cubits  by  40 ;  that  of 
the  Tabernacle,  as  we  have  ju.*^  seen,  was  40  by  20  ; 
and  what  is  more  striking  than  even  this,  is  that 
though  the  walls  weiv  lo  cubits  high  in  the  one 
and  20  cubits  in  the  other,  the  whole  height  of  the 
Talx-niacle  was  15,  that  of  the  Temple  30  cubits; 
ti.i  Mii>-  roof  rising  5,  the  other  iO  cubits  above  the 
)>•  :;:ht  of  the  internal  walLs.^  So  exact  indeed  is  this 
I'  :  .  ilenoe,  that  it  not  only  confirms  to  the  fullest 

•  \'.  :.t  the  restoration  of  the  Tabernacle  which  has 
just  been  explain^,  but  it  is  a  singular  confiimatioa 
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^  In  the  Apocrypha  there  Is  a  passage  which  beMV 
nirloiifil.v  iuid  ili^ilnctlr  on  thin  rafajecL  In  WUd.  Ix.  8  tt 
UkjikI.  ■■  rimu  hii^i  <  umouuMM  me  (C e.  SokHuoo)  to  baiM 
»  lVni|ile  In  I'liy  Huljr  mount,  and  an  altar  In  tlw  city 
wfarrein  I  hou  dwrllext,  a  mwmblanre  uf  the  Holy  TatMT- 
l.AwC  which  rbou  likf  t  prepared  Iruin  the  brgloiiiiig.'' 


ot  the  minute  accui-acy  which  chfliacterised  thf 
writers  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Books  of  Kings 
an<l  Chronicles  in  this  matter ;  for  not  on.y  are  we 
able  to  check  the  one  by  the  otlier  at  this  distance 
of  time  with  peifect  cei-tainty,  but,  now  that  w« 
know  the  system  on  which  they  were  constructed 
we  might  almost  restore  both  edifices  from  Josephus^ 
account  of  the  Temple  as  I'e-erected  by  Heivd,  ot 
which  more  hereafter. 


Ka  &.— Plan  ol  Soknnoo'i  Temple,  >b<nring  the  diipwIHl  of  Mir 
ebamben  in  two  Mortos. 

The  proof  that  the  Temple,  as  built  by  Solomon, 
WIS  only  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  Tabernacle,  goes 
fiir  also  to  chimge  the  form  of  another  important 
question  which  has  been  long  agitated  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Jewish  antiquities,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
quiry as  to  whence  the  Jews  derived  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  Temple  must  now  be  transferned  to  the 
earlier  type,  and  the  question  thus  stands.  Whence 
did  they  deiive  the  scheme  of  the  Tabernacle? 

From  Kgypt? 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  Egyptians 
ever  used  a  moveable  or  tent-like  temple,  neither  the 
pictures  in  their  temples  nor  any  historical  reconls 
point  to  such  a  foiin,  nor  has  any  one  hitherto  ven> 
tured  to  suggest  such  an  origin  for  that  stiucture. 

From  Assyria  ? 

Here  too  we  are  equally  devoid  of  any  authority 
or  tangible  data,  for  though  the  probabilities  cer- 
tainly are  that  the  Jews  would  rather  adopt  a  fonu 
from  the  kiiidiwl  Assyrians  than  from  tl)e  hated 
strangers  whose  land  they  had  just  Itft,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  justify  us  in  xoch  an  assumption. 

From  Arabia  ? 

It  is  possible  that  the  Arabs  may  have  used 
moveable  tent-like  temples.  They  were  a  people 
nearly  allied  in  race  with  the  Jews.  Moses'  father- 
in-law  was  an  Arab,  and  something  he  may  h.ive 
seen  there  may  have  suggested  the  form  he  adopted. 
But  beyond  this  we  cannot  at  present  gow' 


*  The  only  thing  raaembltac  H  we  know  ef  k  the 
Holy  Tent  of  the  Carthaciniana.  BMntkmed  by  DMecw 
Siculos,  XX.  66,  which,  in  oaneei|Mara  of  a  sodden  cboofi 
of  wind  at  nlxtat  blowtng  the  Maaam  fteat  the  altar  oc 
wt.ich  victims  were  betas  sauttted,  towards  rV  t*»A» 
vKnntr,  il  iMk  Ore.  a  rtriiwiilMiii  whtah  wfntA  wck 
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KO.  0.— Tcmb  of  Danu*  near  fvrwpoak 


For  the  present,  at  least,  it  must  suffice  to  know  I 
that  the  foiin  of  the  Temple  was  copied  fiom  the 
Tabernacle,  and  that  any  architectural  ornaments 
that  may  have  been  added  were  such  as  were  usu- 
ally employed  at  that  time  in  Palestine,  and  more 
especially  at  Tyre,  whence  most  of  the  artificers  were 
obtained  who  assisted  in  its  erection. 

So  far  as  the  dimensions  above  quoted  are  con- 
cerned, everything  is  as  clear  and  as  certain  as  any- 
thing that  can  be  predicated  of  any  building  of 
which  no  remains  exist,  but  beyond  this  there  are 
ceiiain  minor  problems  by  no  means  so  easy  to  re- 
solve, but  fortunately  they  ai-e  of  much  less  im- 
poi-tance     The  first  is  the 

Height. — That  given  in  1  K.  vi.  2^-of  30  cubits 
— is  so  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  other  dimen- 
sions, that  the  matter  might  be  allowed  to  rest 
there  were  it  not  for  the  assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  4') 
that  the  height,  though  apparently  only  of  the 
porch,  was  120  cubits  =  180  iieet  (as  nearly  as  may 


consternation  throughoat   the  army  as   to  lead  to  its 
destruction. 

'i'he  Cartbaginions  were  a  Shemllic  people,  and  seem  to 
luve  carried  their  Uoly  Tent  about  with  their  armies. 


be  the  height  ot  the  steeple  of  Si.  Mai'tin's  in  th« 
Fields).  This  is  so  unlike  anything  we  know  of  in 
ancient  ardiitecture,  that  having  no  counteipart  in 
the  Tabernacle,  we  might  at  first  sight  feel  almost 
justified  in  rejecting  it  as  a  mistake  or  interpolation, 
but  for  the  asseilion  (2  Chr.  iii.  9)  that  Solomon 
overlaid  the  upper  chambers  with  gold,  and  2  K. 
xxiii.  12,  where  the  altare  on  the  top  of  the  upper 
chambers,  apparently  of  the  Temple,  are  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  this,  both  Josephus  and  the  Talmud 
persistently  assert  that  there  was  a  superstructure 
on  the  Temple  equal  in  height  to  the  lower  pait, 
and  the  total  height  they,  in  accordance  with  the 
Book  of  Cnronicles,  call  120  cubits  or  180  feet 
(Ant.  viii.  3,  §2).  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
obtains  tiese  dimensions  first  by  doublisig  the 
height  of  the  lower  Temple,  making  it  60  instead 
of  30  cubits,  and  in  like  manner  exaggerating 
eveiy  other  dimension  to  make  up  this  quantity. 
Were  it  not  for  these  authorities,  it  would  satisfy 


and  to  have  performed  sacrifices  in  front  of  it.  precisely 
as  was  done  by  the  Jews,  fcjtctptfcg,  of  course,  the  nature 
of  the  victims. 
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all  U>e  rnil  exigencies  of  the  cnse  if  we  oasumed 
th^t  the  upper  cliainl)er  occupied  the  space  between 
thi  roof  of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  root  ot  the 
Temple.  Ten  cubits  or  15  feet,  even  after  deduct- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  two  roofs,  is  sutTicient  to 
constitut«  such  an  apartment  as  history  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  existed  there.  But  the  evidence  tliat 
there  was  something  beyond  this  is  so  strong  that 
it  cannot  be  rejected. 

In  looking  through  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
for  something  to  suggest  what  this  might  be,  the 
only  thing  that  occurs  is  the  platform  or  Talar  that 
existed  on  the  roofs  of  the  Palace  Temples  at  Peree- 
polis — as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  6,  which  represents 
the  Tomb  of  Darius,  and  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  fu9ade  of  the  Palace  shown  in  plan.  Woodcut 
No.  9.  It  is  true  these  were  erected  five  centuries 
after  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple;  but  they  ai-e 
avowedly  copies  in  stone  of  older  Assyrian  fornis,  and 
as  such  may  represent,  with  more  or  less  exactness, 
contemporary  buildings.  Nothing  in  fact  could  re- 
present more  correctly  "  the  altars  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  chambers  "  which  Josiah  bejit  down  (2  K. 
ixiii.  12)  than  this,  nor  could  anything  moie  fully 
meet  all  the  architectural  or  devotional  exigencies  of 
the  case ;  but  its  height  never  could  have  been  60 
cubiu,  or  even  30,  but  it  might  very  prol«bly  be 
the  20  cubits  whicli  incidentally  Josephus  (xv.  11, 
§3)  mentions  as  "  sinking  down  in  the  failure  of  the 
foundations,  but  was  so  left  till  the  days  of  Nero." 
There  can  bC  little  doubt  but  that  the  jwrt  referred 
to  in  this  paragraph  was  some  such  superstnicture 
as  that  shown  in  the  last  woodcut ;  and  the  incidental 
mention  of  20  cubits  is  much  more  to  be  trusted 
than  Josephus'  heights  generally  are,  which  he  seems 
systematically  to  have  exaggerated  when  he  was 
thmking  about  them. 

Jackin  and  Boaz. — There  are  no  features  con- 
nected with  the  Temple  of  Solomon  which  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  or  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  aa  the  form  of  the  two  pillars  of 
bnus  which  were  set  up  in  the  porch  of  tlie  house. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  pillai-s 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  obelisks  ;  for 
this,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
authority.  The  porch  was  30  feet  in  width, 
3«d  a  roof  of  that  extent,  even  if  composed  of  a 
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N<v  7.— Comic*  of  Ul7-work  at  I 

iOh.  HI. 


wooden  beam,  would  not  only  look  painfully  weak 
without  some  support,  but,  in  fact,  almost  iiopos- 
sible  to  construct  with  the  imperfect  science  of  thete 
days.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  nearly  doubles  the  dimensions 
given  in  Kings ;  but  this  ai-ises  from  the  systematic 
reduplication  of  the  height  which  misled  Josephus ; 
and  if  we  assume  the  Temple  to  have  been  60  cubits 
high,  the  heiglit  of  the  pillars,  as  given  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  would  be  appropriate  to  support  the 
roof  of  its  porch,  as  those  in  Kings  are  the  proper 
height  for  a  temple  30  cubits  high,  which  there  ii 
every  reason  to  believe 
was  the  true  dimension. 
According  to  1  K.  vii.  15 
et  seq.,  the  pillars  were 
18  cubits  high  and  12  in 
circumference,  with  capi- 
tals five  cubits  in  height. 
Above  this  was  (ver.  19^ 
another  member,  called  also 
chapiter  of  lily-work,  four 
cubits  in  height,  but  which 
from  the  second  mention 
of  it  in  ver.  22  seems  more 
probably  to  have  been  an 
entablature,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  oixler. 
As  these  members  make 
out  27  cubits,  leaving  3 
cubits  or  4J  feet  for  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  the  whole 
design  seems  reasonable  and 
proper. 

If  this  conjecture  is  cor- 
rect, we  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  suggesting  that  the 
lily-work  must  have  been 
something  like  the  Perse- 
politan  cornice  (Woodcut 
No.  7),  which  is  probably 
nearer  in  style  to  that  of 
the  buildings  at  Jerusalem 
than  anything  else  we 
know  of. 

It  seems  almost  in  vain 
to  tiy  and  speculate  on 
what  was  the  exact  form 
of  the  decoration  of  these 
celebrated  pillars.  The 
nets  of  checker-work  and 
wreaths  of  chain-work, 
and  the  pomegranates,  &c., 
are  all  features  applicable 
to  metal  architecture;  and 
though  we  know  that  the 
old  Tartar  races  did  use 
metal  architecture  every- 
where, and  especially  m 
bronie,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  material  every 
specimen  has  perished,  and 

we  have  now  no  representations  from  which  we  ran 
restore  them.  The  styles  we  are  familiar  with  wei-e 
all  derive<i  more  or  less  from  wool,  or  from  stone 
with  wooden  omaroenta  repeated  in  the  harder 
material.  Kven  at  Pciepolis,  though  we  may  feel 
certain  that  everything  we  see  there  had  a  wooden 
prototype,  and  may  stupect  that  much  of  theic 
wooden  omamentaticHi  was  derived  fiom  the  eaiiicf 
metal  fomis,  »till  it  jr  so  far  removed  frcia  tJ.« 
original  source  Uiat  in  the  preseitt  st^'*  of  out 
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Knowledge,  it  is  JangcroiLs  to  insist  too  rlosely  on 
any  point.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Pinal's  at 
Pei-sejx)lis,  of  which  Woodcut  No.  8  i.s  a  type,  are 
probably  mora  like  Jachui  and  Boaa  than  any  other 
pilars  which  hare  i-enched  us  from  antiquity,  and 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  immense  capitals  of  these 
columns  than  we  obtain  from  any  other  examples  ; 
but  beiu^  in  stone,  they  are  far  more  simple  and 
less  ornamental  than  they  would  have  been  in  woo<l, 
and  infinitely  less  so  than  their  metal  prototypes. 

Intei-nal  Sujiports. — 'I'he  existence  of  these  two 
pillai-s  in  the  porch  suggests  an  inquiry  which  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  overlocked  :  Were  there  any 
pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  Tem|)le  ?  Onsidering 
that  the  clear  space  of  the  roof  was  20  cubits,  or 
30  feet,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  cedar 
beam  could  be  laid  across  this  without  sinking  in 
the  centre  by  its  own  weight,  unless  trussed  or 
supported  from  below.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  Tyrians  in  those  days  were 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  fonns  of  carpentry 
implied  in  the  first  suggestion,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  have  resorted  to  them  even 
if  they  knew  how ;  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  architecturally  the  introduction  of  pillars  in  the 
interior  would  have  increased  the  apparent  size  and 
impiovcd  the  artistic  effect  of  the  building  to  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

If  they  were  introduced  at  all,  there  must  have 
been  four  in  the  sanctuary  and  ten  in  the  hall,  not 
necessarily  equally  sijaced,  in  a  transverse  direction, 
but  probably  standing  6  cnbits  from  the  walls, 
leaving  a  centre  aisle  of  8  cubits. 

The  only  building  at  Jerusalem  whose  constiuc- 
tion  throws  any  light  on  this  sulrjcct  is  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  [Palace.]  There  the 
pillars  were  an  inconvenience,  as  the  purposes  of  the 
hall  were  state  and  festivity  ;  but  though  the  pillars 
in  the  palace  had  nothing  to  support  above  the  roof, 
they  were  speced  probably  10,  certainly  not  more 
than  12  J,  cubits  apart.  If  Solomon  had  been  able 
to  roof  a  claar  space  of  20  cubits,  he  ceiiainly 
would  not  have  neglected  to  do  it  there. 

At  Pei-sepoiis  there  is  a  small  building,  called 
the  Palace  or  Temple  of  Darius  (Woodcut  No.  9), 
which  more  closely  resembles  the  Jewish  Temple 
than  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  has  a  porch,  a  central  hall,  an  adytum — the  plan 
of  which  cannot  now  be  made  out — and  a  range  of 
small  chambers  on  either  side.    The  principal  dif- 


••»  ».— PelMe  of  IHrlus  al  Persepolis     Scale  of  iO  feet  lo  I  inch. 
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ferenrc  is  that  .i,  has  four  pillars  in  its  porch  instead 
of  two,  and  cnnsetjuently  fuu/  rows  in  its  interioi 
hall  instead  of  half  that  numl*r,  as  suggested  aoove 
All  the  buildings  at  Persepolis  have  their  floor* 
equally  crowile<l  with  pillars,  and,  as  tliere  is  iK 
doubt  but  that  they  boiTOwed  this  peculiarity  from 
Nineveh,  there  seems  no  d  priori  reason  why  .Solo- 
mon should  not  have  adopted  this  ex))edient  to  get 
over  what  othei^wise  would  seem  an  insuperable 
constructive  difficulty. 

The  question,  in  fact,  is  very  much  the  same  that 
met  us  in  discussing  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. No  inteiTial  supports  to  the  roofs  of  either 
of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  anywhere.  But 
the  difficulties  of  construction  without  them  would 
have  been  so  enormous,  and  their  introduction  so 
usual  and  so  entirely  unobjectionable,  that  we  can 
hardly  underst-md  their  not  being  employed.  P2ither 
building  was  possible  without  them,  but  certainly 
neither  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

It  may  perhaps  add  something  to  the  probability 
of  their  arrangement  to  mention  that  the  ten  bases 
for  the  lavei-s  which  Solomon  made  would  stand 
one  within  each  inter-column  on  either  hand, 
wheie  they  would  be  beautiful  and  appropriate 
ornaments.  Without  some  such  accentuation  of 
the  space,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  what  they 
were,  and  why  ten. 

Chambers. — The  only  other  feature  which  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  is  the  application  of  three  tiers 
of  small  chambei-s  to  the  walls  of  the  Temple  exter- 
nally on  all  sides,  except  that  of  the  entrance. 
Though  not  expressly  so  stated,  these  were  a  sort  of 
monasteiy,  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
priests  who  were  either  permanently  or  in  turn 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The  lowest 
storey  wiis  only  5  cubits  in  width,  the  next  G, 
and  the  upper  7,  allowing  an  offset  of  1  cubit  on 
the  side  of  the  Temple,  or  of  9  inches  on  each  side, 
on  which  the  flooring  joists  rested,  so  as  not  to 
cut  into  the  walls  of  the  Temple.  Assuming  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  at  the  level  of  the  upper  cham- 
bers to  have  been  2  cubits  thick,  and  the  outer 
wall  one — it  could  not  well  have  been  less — this 
would  exactly  make  up  the  duplication  of  the 
dimension  found  as  before  mentioned  for  the  veiiuidah 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

It  is,  again,  only  at  Persepolis  that  we  find  any- 
thing at  all  analogous  to  this  ;  but  in  the  plan  last 
quoted  as  that  of  the  Palace  of  Darius,  we  find  a 
similar  i^ange  on  either  hand.  The 
palace  of  Xerxes  possesses  this  feature 
also ;  but  in  the  great  hall  there,  and 
its  countei-part  at  Susa,  the  place  of 
these  chambers  is  siipplwted  by  lateral 
porticoes  outside  the  m  alls  that  sur- 
rounded the  central  phalanx  of  pillars. 
Unfoi  tunately  our  knowledge  of  Assy- 
rian 1  emple  architecture  is  too  limited 
to  enable  us  to  say  whether  this  feature 
was  common  elsewheie,  and  though 
something  veiy  like  it  occurs  in  Bud- 
dhist Viharas  in  India,  these  latter  are 
comparatively  so  modem  that  their  dis- 
position hardly  bears  on  the  inquiry. 

Outer  Court. — The  enclosure  of  the 
Temple  consisted,  according  to  the  Biblp 
(1  K.  vi.  36),  of  a  low  wall  of  thi-et 
courees  of  stones  and  a  row  of  cedar 
beams,  both  prcbably  highly  oma- 
mented.  As  it  is  more  than  probable 
mat  the  s-ime  dujjlication  of  di!D«insion» 
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took  plnc^  in  thu  as  in  all  the  other  fattnres  o(  the 
Tabernacle,  we  may  safelr  assume  that  it  was  1 0 
cubits,  or  15  fvt,  in  height,  and  almost  certainly 

(100  cubits  north  and  iKnith,  and  200  east  and  we!>t. 
There  is  no  mention  in  the  Biol*  of  any  porti- 
eoes  or  gateways  or  any  architectural  oniaments  of 
this  <iicI(i6U)e,  tor  though  names  which  were  after- 
wards tiTUisferred  to  the  gates  of  the  Temple  do  occur 
m  1  Chr.  ix.,  xxiv.,  and  xxri.,  this  was  before  the 
Temple  itself  was  built ;  and  although  Josephus 
does  mention  such,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  was 
writing  fire  centuries  after  its  total  destruction,  and 
he  was  too  apt  to  confound  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent in  his  descriptions  of  buildings  which  did  not 
then  exist.  There  was  an  eastern  porch  to  Herod's 
Temple,  which  was  called  Solomon's  Porch,  and 
Josephus  tells  us  that  it  was  built  by  that  monairh  ; 
but  of  this  there  is  absolutely  no  proof,  and  as  neither 
in  the  account  of  Solomon's  building  nor  in  any 
subsequent  repairs  or  incidents  is  any  mention  made 
of  such  buildin£;s,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they 
did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  the  great  rebuilding 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era. 

Temi'LE  of  Zercbbabel. 

We  have  vei-y  few  paiticulars  regarding  the 
Temple  which  the  Jews  erected  alter  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (cir.  520  B.C.),  and  no  descrip- 
tion that  would  enable  as  to  realize  its  appeai-ance. 
But  there  are  some  dimensions  given  in  the  Bible 
and  elsewhere  which  are  extremely  interesting  as 
aiiordiDs;  points  of  comparison  between  it  and  the 
Temples  which  preceded  it,  or  were  erected  after  it. 

Tlie  tii-st  and  most  authentic  are  those  given  in 

■   tf  Book  of  Ezra  (vi.  3  „  when  quoting  the  deci-ee  of 

yrus,  wherein  it  is  said,  "  Let  the  house  be  biiilded, 

ttie  place  where  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  let  the 

foundations   thereof  be  strongly  laid ;   the    height 

thereof  threescore  cubits,  and  the  bi^adth  thei-eof 

threescore  cubits,  with  three  rows  of  great  stones 

tnd  a  row  of  new  timber."     Josephus  quotes  this 

■issage  almost  literally  (xi.  4,  §6),  but  in  doing  so 

ibles  us  with  certainty  to  ti-anilate  the  word  here 

led  Kow  as   "Storey"  {idfios) — as  indeed  the 

.1^  would  leail  us  to  infer — for  it  could  only  apply 

the  three  storeys  of  chambers  that  surrounded 

lomon's,   and  atlerward's  Herod's  Temple,  and 

■  th  this  again  we  come  to  the  wooden  Talar  which 

i-mouiited  the  Temple  and  fonned  a  fourth  storey. 

'  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  this  dimension 

!   60  cubits  in  heii;ht  accords  pt-rfectly  with  the 

Olds    which    Jos<>phiis   puts    into   the    mouth   of 

■  ix>d  (xv.  11,  §1)  when  he  makes  him  say  that 

••  Temple  built  after  the  Captivity  wanted  60 

bits  of  the  height  of  that  of  Solomon.     For  as  he 

nad  adopteil,  as  wo  have  seen  al«ve,  the  height  of 

120  cubit-s  as  written   in   the  Chronicles,  for  thtit 

Tfinple,  this  one  remained  only  60. 

The  other  dimension  of  60  cubits  in  breadth,  is 

-  I  cubits  in  excess  of  that  of  Solomon's  Temple, 

but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  for 

I        we  find  both  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  that 

u  ....    .1  .  i:._ ...  . .   I  fjij.  ^jj^  Temple  when 

i>y  Herod.     At  the  saina 

for  as.suming  that  any 

.'  i«k-<«  waa  made  m  the  dimenaiona  of  either  the 

*  In  recnantlng  the  events  narraied  by  Knu  (x.  9), 
l«wpbtis  My*  {Ant.  zi.  S.  ft)  Uiat  tbv  aaannbly  there 
nfemd  to  took  place  In  the  apper  room,  if  ry  v^V^ 
raw  Upou,  which  would  be  a  very  mrloua  illiiiitration 
If  the  UKC  or  that  aparliiient   If  It  coald  be  4rpiiKle'l 
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Holy  Iflace  or  tlu?  Holy  of  Holies,  8in(«  we  find  that 
these  were  retained  in  Ezekiel's  description  of  ao 
ideal  Temple — and  were  afterwai'ds  those  of  Herod's. 
And  as  this  Temple  of  2^erubbabel  was  still  standing 
in  Herod's  time,  and  was  more  strictly  speaking  re* 
paired  than  rebuilt  by  him,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
any  of  its  dimensions  were  then  diminished.  We 
are  left  therefore  with  the  alternative  of  assuming 
that  the  porch  and  the  chambers  all  round  were  20 
cubits  in  width,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  instead  of  10  cubits,  as  in  the  earlier  build- 
ing. This  may  perhaps  to  .some  extent  be  accounted 
for  by  the  introduction  of  a  passage  between  the 
Temple  and  the  rooms  of  the  priest's  lodgings  in- 
stead of  each  being  a  thoroughfare,  as  must  cei-- 
tainly  have  been  the  case  in  Solomon's  Temple. 

This  alteration  in  the  width  of  the  Pteromata 
made  the  Temple  100  cubits  in  length  by  60  in 
brciidth,  with  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  60  cubits,  in- 
cluding tlie  upper  room  or  Talar,  though  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  this  last  dimension  b  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth.'' 

The  only  other  description  of  this  Temple  is  found 
in  Hecataeus  the  Abderite,  who  wrote  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus {cont.  Ap.  i.  22),  he  says,  that  "  In  Jerusalem 
towards  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  stone  walled  en- 
closure about  500  feet  in  length  (us  v(yriir\t6pos), 
and  100  cabits  in  width,  with  double  gates,"  in 
which  he  describes  the  Temple  as  being  situated. 

The  last  dimension  is  exactly  what  we  obtained 
above  by  doubling  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle  en- 
closure as  applied  to  Solomon's  Temple,  and  may 
therefore  be  accejited  as  tolerably  ceitain,  but  the 
500  feet  in  length  exceeds  anything  we  have  yet 
i-eached  by  200  feet.  It  may  be  that  at  this  age  it 
was  found  necessary  to  add  a  court  ibr  the  women  or 
the  Gentiles,  a  sort  of  Narthex  or  Galilee  for  those 
who  could  not  enter  the  Temple.  If  this  or  these 
together  were  1 00  cubits  square,  it  would  make  up 
the  "  nearly  5  plethra  "  of  our  author.  Hecataeus 
also  mentions  that  the  altar  was  20  cubits  square 
and  10  high.  And  although  he  mentions  the 
Temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  does  not  supply  us 
with  any  dimensions. 

From  these  dimensions  we  gather,  that  if  "  the 
Priosts  and  Levites  and  Eldeis  of  families  were  dis- 
conscL-ite  at  seeing  how  much  more  sumptuous  the  old 
Temple  was  than  the  one  which  on  account  of  their 
poverty  they  had  just  been  able  to  erect"  (Ezr.  iii. 
12  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  4,  §2),  it  certainly  was  not  be- 
cause it  was  smaller,  as  almost  every  dimension  had 
been  increased  one-third  ;  but  it  may  have  been  that 
the  carving  and  the  gold,  and  other  ornaments  of 
Solomon's  Temple  far  surpassed  this,  and  the  pillars 
of  the  portico  and  the  veils  may  all  have  been  far 
moie  splendid,  so  also  probably  were  the  vessels ; 
and  all  this  is  what  a  Jew  would  mourn  over  Oir 
more  than  mere  architectural  splendour.  In  speak- 
ing of  these  Temples  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  their  dimensions  were  practically  very  far  in> 
ferior  to  those  of  the  Heathen.  Even  that  of  Ezia 
is  Dot  larger  than  an  average  parish  church  of  tht 
last  century — Solomon's  was  smaller.  It  was  the 
lavish  display  of  tlie  precious  metals,  the  elaboration 
of  carred  ornameut,  ud  the  boiutj  of  the  textile 


upon,  but  both  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  ai«  tn  clear  tlat 
It  was  In  the  "  strret,"  or  *  place  "  of  the  Temple,  tluU 
we  cannot  base  any  argument  npon  it,  UiouRh  It  li 
carious  m  IndlcaUng  what  was  pasring  In  tbe  mind  ot 
Jiwpbos. 
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(Kbrica,  which  maAe  up  their  splendour  and  rendered 
them  io  pr6-Jir,as  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
there  can  consequently  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  judge  of  them  by  the  number  of  cubits  they 
measured.  They  were  Templcb  of  a  Shemitic,  not 
of  a  Celtic  people. 

TEMI  LE  OF  EZEKTEL. 

The  yision  of  a  Temple  which  the  prophet  Eiekiel 
saw  while  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  in 
Babylonia  in  the  25th  year  of  the  Captivity,  does 
not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
is  not  a  description  of  a  Temple  that  ever  was  built 
or  ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  can  con- 
Bequently  only  be  considered  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
what  a  Shemitic  Temple  ought  to  be.  As  such  it 
would  certainly  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  correctly 
restored,  but  unfortunately  the  difficulties  of  making 
out  a  complicated  plan  fi'om  a  mere  verbal  descrij>- 
tion  are  veiy  great  indeed,  and  are  enhanced  in  this 
instance  by  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  architectural  terms,  and  it 
may  also  be  from  the  prophet  describing  not  what 
he  actually  knew,  but  only  what  he  saw  in  a  vision. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  the  Temple  itself 
was  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  that  built  by  Solo- 
mon, viz.  an  adytum  (Kz.  xl.  1-4),  20  cubits  square, 
a  naos,  20  X  40,  and  sun-ounded  by  cells  of  1 0  cubits' 
width  including  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the 
v.'hole,  with  the  porch,  making  up  40  cubits  by  80, 
or  very  little  moi'e  than  one  four-thousandth  part 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  Temple :  the  height  un- 
fortunately is  not  given.  Beyond  this  were  various 
coui-ts  and  residences  for  the  priests,  and  places  for 
sacrifice  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Temple,  till 
he  comes  to  the  outer  court,  which  measured  ."iOO 
reeds  on  each  of  its  sides ;  each  i-eed  (Ez.  xl.  5)  was 
6  Babylonian  cubits  long,  viz.  of  cubits  each  of  one 
trdinarf  cubit  and  a  haudbi-eadth,  or  21  inches.  The 
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reed  was  therefore  10  feet  6  inches,  and  the  side  con- 
sequently D'i.'iO  ( I  reek  feet,  or  within  a  few  feet  oi 
an  English  mile,  considerably  more  than  the  wholv 
area  of  the  city  of  Jei-usalem,  Temple  included  I 

It  has  been  attempted  to  get  over  this  ditficulty 
by  saying  that  the  prophet  meant  cubits,  not  reeds ; 
but  tliis  is  quite  untenable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  the  specification  of  the  length  of  the 
reed,  and  nothing  more  careful  than  the  mode  io 
which  reeds  are  distinguished  frcm  cubits  through- 
out ;  as  for  instance  in  the  two  next  vei-ses  (6  and  7 
where  a  chamber  and  a  gateway  are  mentioned,  each 
of  one  reed.  If  cubit  were  substituted,  it  would 
be  nonsense. 

Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  whole  ia 
extremely  curious,  as  showing  what  were  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  this  direction,  and  how  ditferent 
they  were  from  those  of  other  nations ;  and  it  is 
interesting  here,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  tiie  arrangements  of  Herod's  Temple 
were  in  a  groiit  measure  influenced  by  the  descrip- 
tion here  given.  The  outer  court,  for  instance,  with 
its  porticoes  measuring  400  cubits  each  way,  is  an 
exact  counterpart  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  outer 
court  of  Ezekiel's  Temple,  and  is  not  found  in  either 
Solomon's  or  Zerublabel's ;  and  so  too,  evidently, 
are  several  of  the  internal  arrangements. 

Temple  of  Herod. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
Jewish  Temples  we  are  indebted  almost  wholly  to 
the  works  of  Josephus,  with  an  occasional  hint  from 
the  Talmud. 

The  Bible  unfortunately  contains  nothing  to  assist 
the  researches  of  the  antiquary  in  this  respect. 
With  true  Shemitic  indifference  to  such  objects,  the 
writere  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  furnish  a 
single  hint  which  would  enable  us  to  .iscertain 
either  what  the  situation  av  the  dimensions  of  th« 
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Tonple  werr,  nor  any  chr^  "  '  ''  fwiture  of  Ha 
■Tchitectun;.      Hut   Jos«>j  ai!  •pot   per- 

•onally    and  his  horizonti  -      ns  are  so  mi- 

nutely accurate  that  we  almost  suspect  he  bwl 
befoi*  his  eyes,  when  writing,  some  ground-plan  of 
the  building;  pi^pai*!  in  the  quartermiister-geuei-al's 
department  of  Titus's  army.  They  fonn  a  strange 
conti-nst  with  his  dimensions  in  height,  which, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  can  be  shown  to  be 
exaggerated,  generally  doubled.  As  the  buildings 
were  all  thrown  down  during  the  siege,  it  was  im- 
possible to  convict  him  of  error  in  respect  to  eleva- 
tions, bat  as  r^ards  plan  he  seems  always  to  have 
had  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  knowledge  of  those 
among  whom  he  was  living  and  writing. 

The  Temple  or  naos  itself  was  in  dimiinsions  and 
arrangement  very  similar  to  that  of  Solomon,  or 
rather  that  of  Zerubbabel — more  like  the  latter  ; 
but  this  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  enclosure  of 
great  strength  and  magnificence,  measuring  as  nearly 
as  can  be  made  out  18u  cubits  by  240,  and  adorned 
by  porches  and  ten  gateways  of  great  magnificence  ; 
and  beyond  this  again  was  an  outer  enclosure  mea- 
suring externally  400  cubits  each  way,  which  was 
adorned  with  porticoes  of  greater  splendour  than  any 
we  know  o(  attached  to  any  temple  of  the  ancient 
world:  all  showing  how  strongly  Homan  influence 
was  at  work  in  enveloping  with  Heathen  magni- 
tioenoe  the  simple  templar  arrangements  of  a  Shemitic 
people,  which,  however,  remamed  nearly  unchanged 
amidst  all  this  external  incrustation. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  [Jerdsalem, 
^'1I.  i.  pp.  lu  19-20]  that  the  Temple  was  certainly 
tuated  in  the  .S.W.  angle  of  the  area  now  known  as 
'  ae  Haram  area  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  hai-dly  neces- 
117  to  repeat  here  the  arguments  there  adduced  to 
i'l-ove  that  its  dimensions  were  what  Joseph ns states 
tiiem  to  be,  400  cubits,  or  one  stadium,  each  way. 

At  the  time  when  Herod  rebuilt  it  he  enclosed  a 
[kice  "  twice  as  large"  as  that  before  occupied  by  the 
U-mple  and  its  courts  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §1),  an  expres- 
sion that  probably  must  not  be  taken  too  literally, 
a?  least  if  we  are  to  depend  on  the  measurements  of 
Hecataeus.  According  to  them  the  whole  area  of 
Herod's  Temple  was  between  four  and  five  times 
LTfater  than  that  which  preceded  it.  What  Heixxl 
ilii  :i({iiirently  was  to  take  in  the  whole  space  between 
the  r>'inple  and  the  city  wall  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
to  add  a  considerable  space  on  the  north  and  south 
to  support  the  poiticoes  which  he  added  there. 

As  the  Temple  terrace  thus  became  the  principal 
defence  of  the  city  on  the  east  side,  there  were  ao 
gates  or  openings  in  that  direction,*  and  being  situ- 
ated on  a  sort  of  rocky  brow — as  evidenced  from 
it;*  aiipearance  in  the  vaults  that  bound  it  on  this 

>  le — it  was  at  all  future  times  considered  unattack- 
u.ie  from  the  eastward.    The  north  side,  too,  where 

'   ^y  the  fortress  Antonia,  became  part 

^  of  the  city,  and  was  likewise  with* 

jiites.    But  it  may  also  have  been  that, 

>  tlie  tuniba  of  the  kings,  and  indeed  the  general 
••metery  of  Jerusalem,  were  situated  immediately 
^  the  noilhward  of  the  Temple,  there  was 
ine  religious  feeling  in  preventing  too  ready  access 
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•  Tbfi  Talmnd,  It  Is  tni«,  does  mention  a  gate  ••  exist* 
\K  in  ihe  cMtem  wall,  bot  Its  tMtlmony  on  this  point  Is 
ttj  onsatisfactory  uid  In  '  ucb  direct  opposition  to  Jose* 
piias  and  the  prub«biUtie<i  of  the  case,  that  It  may  safely 
te  dlnTganled. 

'  OwinR  to  the  darkwus  of  the  place,  blocked  np  aa  it 
Bow  Is,  an<t  tlic  nUosd  State  of  the  capital,  it  la  not  easy 
w  i^ei  •  correct  deUaeaUoo  of  it.    Tbu  is  to  be  regwUed, 


from  the  Temple  to  the  burv!ng-pU»>  (Ez.  nhii 
7-9). 

On  the  south  side,  which  was  enclosed  by  Um 
wall  of  Ophel,  there  were  double  gates  nearly  in 
the  centre  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §5).  These  gates  still 
exist  at  a  distance  of  about  365  feet  from  the 
south-western  angle,  and  are  perhaps  the  onl} 
architectural  fentures  of  the  Temple  of  Heiod  which 
remain  in  sihh  This  entrance  consists  of  a  double 
archway  of  Cyclopean  arohitecture  on  the  level  of 
the  ground,  opening  into  a  jquare  vestibule  mea- 
suring 40  feet  each  way.  In  thp  centre  of  this  is  a 
pillar  crowned  by  a  capital  of  the  Oreek — rather 
than  ivoman— Corinthian  order  (Woodcut  No.  11); 
the  acanthus  alternating  with  the  water-leaf,  as  in 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  and  other  Greek 
examples,  but  which  was  an  arrangement  abandoned 
by  the  Romans  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
never  afterwards  employed.'  From  this  pillar  spring 
four  flat  sogmental  anhes,  and  the  space  between  th«i 
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is  roofed  by  flat  domes,  constructed  apparently  on 
the  horizontal  pnuciple.  The  walls  of  this  vestibule 
are  of  the  same  bevelled  masonry  as  the  exterior ; 
but  either  at  the  time  of  erection  or  subsequently 
the  projections  seem  to  have  been  chiselled  oflT  in 
some  paits  so  as  to  fonn  pihistere.  From  this  a 
double  tunnel,  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a 
flight  of  step  which  rise  to  the  surface  in  thi 
court  of  the  Temple,  exactly  at  that  gateway 
of  the  inner  Temple  which  led  to  the  altaj-,  and  is 
the  one  of  the  four  gatewavs  on  this  side  by  which 
anyone  aniving  from  Ophel  would  naturally  wish 
to  enter  the  inner  enclosure.  It  seems  to  have  been 
this  necessity  that  led  to  the  external  gateway  being 
placed  a  little  more  to  the  eastward  than  the  exad 
centre  of  the  enclosure,  where  naturally  we  shouM 
otherwise  have  looked  for  it. 

We  learn  from  tlie  Talmud  (Mid.  ii.  6),  that  the 
gate  of  the  inner  Temple  to  which  this  passage  led 
was  called  the  "  Water  Gate ;"  and  it  is  inteit>sting 
to  be  able  to  identify  a  spot  so  prominent  in  the  d«< 
scription  of  Nehemi^  (xii.  37).  The  Water  Gate  ik 
more  often  mentioned  in  the  mediaeval  references  ta 
the  Temple  than  any  other,  especially  by  Mahoroedan 
authors,  though  by  them  frequently  confounded 
witn  the  outer  gate  at  the  other  end  of  this  passage. 

as  a  oonaiderable  oontroveriy  has  ailsen  as  to  lis  exact 
character.  It  may  thereibre  be  interesting  to  meotion 
that  tbs  drawing  mads  by  tbs  archllectoral  draugbtaaaa 
who  accMnpanied  U.  Kenan  in  bli  late  sdentiflo  aipedl* 
tluu  u>  Syria  oooftrma  to  the  fnilest  extent  the  chaiMlH 
of  the  arcbltectore.  as  shown  in  the  view  gtvaB  aksvt 
ttoax  Mr.  Arandale's  drawing. 
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Towards  the  westward  there  were  four  gateways 
k)  the  external  enclosure  of  the  Temple  (i4n<.  xv.  11, 
§5),  and  the  positions  of  three  of  these  can  still  be 
tmoed  with  certainty.  The  first  or  mcBt  southern  led 
over  the  bridge  the  remains  of  which  were  identified  by 
Dr.  Hobinson  (of  which  a  view  is  given  in  art.  Jeru- 
8AI.RM,  vol.  i.  p.  1019),  and  joined  the  Stoa  Baai- 
lica  of  the  Temple  with  the  royal  palace  (Ant.  ib.). 
The  second  was  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay,  270 
feet  from  the  S.W.  angle,  at  a  level  of  17  feet  below 
thiit  of  the  southern  gates  just  described.  The  site 
of  the  thii-d  is  so  completely  covei-ed  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  Meckm^  that  it  has  not  yet  been  seen, 
but  it  will  be  found  between  200  and  250  feet  from 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area ;  for,  owing  to 
the  grejiter  width  of  the  southern  portico  beyond 
that  on  the  northern,  the  Temple  itself  was  not  in 
the  centre  of  its  enclosure,  but  situated  moie 
towards  the  north.  The  fourth  was  that  which 
led  over  the  causeway  which  still  exists  at  a  dis- 
tance of  600  feet  from  the  south-westera  angle. 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  until  the  area  was 
enlarged  by  Herod,  the  ascent  from  the  western 
valley  to  the  Temple  seems  to  have  been  by  an 
external  flight  of  stairs  (Neh.  xii.  37;  IK.  x.  5, 
&c.),  similar  to  those  at  Persepolis,  and  like  them 
probably  placed  laterally  so  as  to  fonn  a  part  of  the 
architectural  design.  When,  however,  the  Temple 
came  to  be  fortified  "  modo  arcis  "  (Tacit.  IT.  v.  12), 
the  causeway  and  the  bridge  were  established  to 
afford  communication  with  the  upper  city,  and  the 
two  intermetliate  lower  entrances  to  lead  to  the 
lower  city,  or,  as  it  v;as  originally  called,  "  the  city 
of  David." 

Cloisters. — The  most  magnificent  part  of  the 
Temple,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  the  cloisters  which  were 
added  to  the  outer  couii  when  it  was  enlarged  by 
Herod.  It  is  not  quite  clear  if  there  was  not  an 
eastern  porch  before  this  time,  and  if  so,  it  may  have 
been  nearly  on  the  site  of  that  subsequently  erected  ; 
but  on  the  three  other  sides  the  Temple  area  was  so 
extended  at  the  last  rebuilding  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  from  the  very  foundations  the  terrace 
walls  and  cloisters  belonged  wholly  to  the  last  period. 

The  cloistere  in  the  west,  north,  and  east  side  were 
composed  of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  25 
cubits  or  37  feet  6  inches  in  height  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §2) 
with  flat  roofs,  and  resting  against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple.  These,  however,  were  immeasurably 
surpassed  in  magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  or  Stoa 
Basilica  which  overhung  the  southern  wall.  This 
is  so  minutely  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11, 
§5)  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its 
aiTangement  or  asceiiaining  its  dimensions.  It  con- 
sisted (in  the  language  of  Gothic  architecture)  of  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  that  tov/ai'ds  the  Temple  being 
open,  that  towards  the  country  closed  by  a  wall. 
The  breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45  feet ;  of  the 
side  aisles  30  from  centre  to  centi-e  of  the  pillars; 
their  height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  centre  aisle 
100  feet.  Its  section  was  thus  something  in  excess 
of  that  of  York  Cathedral,  while  its  total  length 
was  one  stadium  or  600  Greek  feet,  or  100  feet  in 
excess  of  York,  or  our  jirgest  Gothic  cathedrals. 
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This  magnificent  structure  was  supported  by  169 
Corinthian  columns,  arranged  in  four  rows,  forty  in 
each  row — the  two  odd  pillars  forming  apparently 
a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  lading  to  the 
fmlace,  whose  axis  was  coincident  with  that  of  the 
Stoa,  which  thus  formed  the  principal  entrance 
from  tlie  city  and  palace  to  the  Temple. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  front  of  these 
cloisters  was  a  marble  screen  or  enclosure,  3  cubits 
m  height,  beautifully  ornamented  with  carving,  but 
bearing  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Roman  characteit 
forbidding  any  Gentile  to  pass  within  its  boundaries. 
Again,  at  a  short  distance  within  this  was  a  flight 
•f  steps  supporting  the  terrace  or  platform  on  which 
the  Temple  itself  stood.  According  to  Josephus 
(B.  J.  V.  5,  §2)  this  terrace  was  15  cubits  or  22 J 
feet  high,  and  was  approached  first  by  fourteen  steps, 
each  we  may  assume  about  one  foot  in  height,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  a  berm  or  platform,  10  cubits 
wide,  called  the  Chel ;  and  there  were  again  in  the 
deptli  of  the  gateways  five  or  six  steps  more  leading 
to  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  thus  making  20 
or  2 1  steps  in  the  whole  height  of  22 J  feet.  To  the 
eastward,  where  the  court  of  the  women  was  situated, 
this  an-angemeni  was  revei-sed  ;  five  steps  led  to 
the  Chel,  and  fifteen  from  that  to  the  court  of  the 
Temple. 

The  court  of  the  Temple,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  very  nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  been 
exactly  so,  for  we  have  not  all  the  details  to  enable 
us  to  feel  quite  certain  about  it.  The  Middoth  says 
it  was  187  cubiu  K.  and  W.,  and  137  N.  and  S. 
(ii.  6).  But  on  the  two  last  sides  there  were  the 
gateways  with  their  exhedrae  and  chambers,  which 
may  have  made  up  25  cubits  each  way,  though, 
with  such  measurements  as  w^e  have,  it  appears 
they  were  something  less. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  was  the  court  of  the 
women,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given  by 
Josephus,  but  are  in  the  Middoth.,  as  137  cubits 
square — a  dimension  we  may  safely  reject,  first, 
from  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  Jews  allotting 
to  the  women  a  space  more  than  ten  times  gi-eater 
than  that  allotted  to  the  men  of  Israel  or  to  the 
Levites,  whose  courts,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, were  respectively  137  by  11  cubits;  but, 
more  than  this,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding 
room  for  such  a  court  while  adhering  to  the  other 
dimensions  given. B  If  we  assume  that  the  enclosure 
of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chel,  was  nearly 
equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the  cloisters,  its 
dimension  must  have  been  about  37  or  40  cubits 
east  and  west,  most  probably  the  fonner. 

The  great  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seems 
to  have  been  their  gateways,  the  three  especially 
on  the  north  and  south  leading  to  the  Temple  com-t 
These,  according  to  Josephus,  were  of  great  height, 
strongly  fortified  and  ornamented  with  great  ela- 
boration. But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great 
eastern  gate  leading  from  the  court  of  the  women 
to  the  upper  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  Temple  area — covered  with  carving, 
richly  gilt,  having  apartments  over  it  (Ant.  xv 
11,  §7),  more  like  theGopura*  of  an  Indian  temple 
than  anything  else  we  are  acquainted  with  in  aixhi- 


r  It  does  not  appear  diflBcnlt  to  account  for  tbfe  extra- 
ordinary excess  ITie  Rabbis  adopted  the  sacred  namber 
•f  Ezeklel  of  500  for  their  external  dimensions  of  the 
Temple,  wittiout  caring  much  whether  It  meant  reeds  or 
cubits,  and  though  the  commentators  say  that  they  oijy 
meant  the  smaller  cubit  of  15  uiches,  or  625  feet  in  all, 
this  explauatiun  will  not  hold  good,  as  all  their  other 


measurements  agree  so  closely  with  those  of  Josephce 
that  they  evidently  were  using  the  same  cubit  of  18 
inches.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  having  erroneously 
adopted  500  cubits  Instead  of  400  for  the  external  dimen- 
sions, they  had  100  cubits  to  spare,  and  introduced  Un« 
where  no  authority  existed  to  show  they  were  wToug 
b  Handbook  of  Architecture,  p.  93  et  acq. 
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tactur*.  It  was  also  in  all  probability  the  one  called 
»he  "  B«autiful  (iiite  "  in  the  New  Testament. 

Immediately  within  this  giiteway  stood  the  altar 
of  bumt-offerinfjs,  according  to  Jo!«phu8  (B.  J.  v. 
5,  §0),  50  cubits  square  and  15  cubits  high,  with 
an  ascent  to  it  by  an  inclined  plane.  The  Tidmud 
reduces  this  dimension  to  32  cubits  {Middoth,  iii. 
1 ),  and  adds  a  number  of  particulai's,  which  make 
.t  appear  that  it  must  have  been  like  a  model  of  the 
l>abyionian  or  other  Assyi'ian  temples.  On  the 
nurth  side  were  the  rings  and  stakes  to  which  the 
victims  were  attached  w^hich  were  brought  in  to 
be  sacrificed ;  and  to  the  south  an  inclined  plane  led 
down,  as  before  ineiitioued,  to  the  Water  Gate — so 
culled  because  in)nie<Jiately  in  front  of  it  was  the 
great  cititern  excavated  in  the  rock,  first  explored 
and  described  by  Dr.  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  526),  from  which  water  was  supplied  to 
tlie  Altar  and  the  Temple.  And  a  little  beyond 
Uiis,  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Altar  was  an  open- 
ing {Middoth,  iii.  3),  through  which  the  blood  of 
the  victims  flowed'  westwaixl  and  southward  to 
the  king's  garden  at  Siloam. 

Both  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  were  enclosed  by 
a  low  parapet  one  cubit  in  height,  placed  so  as  to 
keep  the  people  se|>arate  from  the  priests  while 
the  latter  were  peilorming  their  functions. 

Within  this  last  enclosure  towards  the  westwaiil 
stood  the  Temple  itself.  As  before  mentioned,  its 
internal  dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Tt-mple  of  Solomon,  or  of  that  seen  by  the  Prophet 
iu  a  vision,  viz.  20  cubits  or  30  feet,  by  60  cubits 
or  90  feet,  divided  into  a  cubical  Holy  of  HoUes,  and 
a  holy  place  of  2  cubes  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  doubting  but  that  the  Sanctuary 
always  stood  on  the  identically  same  spot  in  which 
it  hail  been  pliiced  by  .Solomon  a  thousand  yeajs 
before  it  w;is  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

Although  the  iutenial  dimensions  remained  the 
aame,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the 
whole  plan  was  augmented  by  the  Pteromata  or 
surrounding  paits  being  increased  from  10  to  20 
cubits,  so  that  the  third  Temple  like  the  second, 
ineasure«l  GO  cubits  across,  and  100  cubits  east  and 
west.  The  width  of  the  fa9ade  was  al.so  augmented 
by  wings  or  shouldei-s  {^B.  J.  v.  5,  §4)  projecting 
20  cubits  each  way,  making  the  whole  breadth 
100  cubits,  or  equal  to  the  length.  So  far  all 
seems  certain,  but  when  we  come  to  the  height, 
every  measurement  seems  doubtful.  Both  Josephus 
and  the  Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly 
Jewish  idea  of  a  building  which,  without  being  a 
cube,  was  100  cubits  long,  100  broad,  and  100 
high — and  eveiything  seems  to  be  made  to  bend  to 
this  simple  ratio  of  proportion.  It  may  aiso  be 
jiartly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  heights 
as  comjiared  with  horizontal  dimensions,  and  the 
tendency  that  always  exists  to  ex^;gerate  these 
latter,  that  may  have  led  to  some  confusion,  but 
from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  as 
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>  A  dianiMl  exactly  corresponding  to  that  described  In 
the  lalmod  has  been  discovered  l>y  SIgnor  PierottI, 
mr.r^uK  towiirds  the  touthrvtit.  In  his  pnblisbed  ac- 
c-'i  'krs  it  for  one  fiowing  north-eatt.  In  direct 

c< '  ibe  Talmud,  wblcti  Is  our  only  authority 

CIl    -I-      .        „    .  l- 

^  A8  U  Is  not  easy  always  to  realise  flgnred  dimensions, 
li  niaj-  assist  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  o(  doing  ho 
to  state  that  the  western  facade  and  oavp  of  l.int-oin  Cn- 
ibedral  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Hend'i)  Tempi''. 
ILcs  the  Ciwade  with  iu  shoulders  Is  about  I  uucubluwtds. 


regards  height,  were  what  tliey  were  as.serted  to  be 
by  Josephus,  and  specified  with  such  minute  detail 
in  the  Middoth  (iv.  6).  This  authority  makes 
the  height  of  the  floor  6,  of  the  hall  40  cubits} 
the  rooting  5  cubits  in  thickness ;  then  the  coena- 
culum  or  upper  room  40,  and  the  roof,  parapet, 
&c.,  9 ! — all  the  parts  being  named  with  die  most 
detailed  particularity. 

As  the  Adytum  was  certainly  not  more  than  20 
cubits  high,  the  fii-st  40  looks  veiy  like  a  duplica- 
tion, and  so  does  the  second  ;  for  a  room  20  cubits 
wide  and  40  high  is  so  absurd  a  proportion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  it.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  in  this  instance  Josephus  warf 
guilty  of  systematically  doubling  the  altitude  of  the 
building  he  was  describing,  as  it  can  be  proved  be 
did  in  some  other  instances.' 

From  the  above  it  would  appear,  that  in  so  far 
as  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  various  pans  of 
this  celebrated  building,  or  their  arrangement  in 
plan  is  concerned,  we  can  restore  every  pait  with 
very  tolerable  certainty ;  and  there  does  not  appear 
either  to  be  veiy  much  doubt  as  to  their  real  height. 
But  when  we  turn  from  actual  measurement  and 
try  to  realize  its  appearance  or  the  details  of  its 
architecture,  we  launch  into  a  sea  of  conjecture  with 
very  little  indeed  to  guide  us,  at  least  m  regai-d  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Temple  itself. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  cloisters  of  the 
outer  couii  were  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  from 
the  appeai'ance  of  nearly  contemporary  cloisters  at 
Palmyra  and  Baalbec  we  can  judge  of  their  effect. 
There  are  also  in  the  Hai-am  area  at  Jerusalem  a 
number  of  pillars  which  once  belonged  to  these  colon- 
nades, and  so  soon  as  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
measure  and  draw  them,  we  may  restore  the  cloisters 
at  all  events  with  almost  absolute  certainty. 

We  may  also  realize  very  nearly  the  geneiTd  ap- 
pearance of  the  inner  fortified  enclosure  with  its 
gates  and  their  accompaniments,  and  we  can  also 
restore  the  Altar,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  Temple 
itself,  all  is  guess  work.  Still  the  speculation  is  so 
interesting,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  [Ant.  xv.  11,  §5j 
that  the  priests  built  the  Temple  itself  in  eighteea 
months,  while  it  took  Herod  eight  years  to  com- 
plete his  part,  and  as  only  priests  appai-ently  were 
employed,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  was  not  a 
rebuilding,  but  only  a  i-epjiir — it  may  be  with  ad- 
ditions— which  they  undertook.  We  know  also  from 
Maccabees,  and  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  priest' 
to  allow  Herod  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  at  all 
that  the  Temple,  though  at  one  time  desecrated 
was  never  desti-oyed ;  so  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  stiU 
standing,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  new. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  style  of  the 
second  Temple  must  hare  been  identical  with  thatoi 
the  buildings  we  are  so  familiar  with  at  Fersepolis 


The  nave  is  60  caMU  wide  and  60  bi^.  and  if  yon  divMe 
the  aisle  into  three  storeys  you  can  have  a  correct  idee 
of  the  chambers;  and  if  the  nave  with  lu  clerestory  were 
divided  by  a  floor,  they  wonid  coTTcoily  represent  the 
dimensions  of  the  Temple  and  Its  upper  rooms.  The 
nave,  however,  to  the  transept,  is  considerably  more  Ihsa 
100  cubits  long,  while  the  facade  is  only  between  6U  and 
60  rubits  high.  Thoae.  therefore,  who  adhere  to  the  written 
text,  must  double  Its  height  in  tmsginatlon  to  realise  Its 
•ppcamncr,  but  my  own  convtctton  is  that  the  Temple  wa* 
out  higher  In  roality  than  the  ts^ade  of  tke  cathedraL 
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md  Susa.  In  fact  the  Woodcut  No.  6  correctly  re- 
presenU  the  second  Temple  in  so  far  as  its  details  are 
concerned ;  for  we  must  not  be  led  away  with  the 
modem  idea  that  difl'erent  people  built  in  dillerent 
styles,  which  they  kept  distinct  and  practised  only 
within  their  own  narrow  limits.  The  Jews  were 
too  closely  connected  with  the  Persians  and  Baby- 
lonians at  this  period  to  know  of  any  other  style, 
and  in  fact  their  Temple  was  built  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  very  parties  who  were  erecting 
the  contemporaiy  edifices  at  Fersepolis  and  Susa. 

The  question  still  remains  how  much  of  this 
building  or  of  its  details  were  retained,  or  how 
much  of  Roman  feeling  added.  We  may  at  once 
dismiss  the  idea  that  anything  was  borrowed  from 
Egypt.  That  country  had  no  influence  at  this 
period  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  nai-row  valley, 
and  we  cannot  trace  one  vestige  of  her  taste  or  feeling 
in  anything  found  in  Syria  at  or  about  this  epoch. 

Turning  to  the  building  itself,  we  find  that  the 
only  things  that  were  added  at  this  period  were  the 
wings  to  the  fa9ade,  and  it  may  consequently  be 
surmised  that  the  facade  was  entirely  remodelled 
at  this  time,  especially  as  we  nnd  in  the  centre  a 
great  arch,  which  was  a  very  Koman  feature,  and 
very  unlike  anything  we  know  of  as  existing  before. 
This,  Josephus  sfiys,  was  25  cubits  wide  and  70 
high,  which  is  so  monstrous  in  proportion,  and, 
being  wider  than  the  Temple  itnelf,  so  unlikely, 
that  it  may  safely  be  rejected,  and  we  may  adopt 
iu  its  stead  the  more  moderate  dimensions  of  the 
Middoth  (iii,  7),  which  makes  it  20  cubits  wide 
by  40  high,  which  is  not  only  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  but  filso  with 
Uie  proportions  of  Koman  architecture.  This  arch 
occupied  the  centre,  and  may  easily  be  restored ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  37  cubits  on  either 
Hand  ?  Were  they  plain  like  an  unfinished  Egyptian 
propylon,  or  covered  with  ornament  like  an  Indian 
Gopura  ?  My  own  impression  is  that  the  facade  on 
either  hand  was  covered  with  a  series  of  small 
arches  and  panels  four  storeys  in  height,  and  more 
like  the  Tak  Kesra  at  Ctesii^hon  ■  than  any  other 
building  now  existing.  It  is  true  that  nearly  five 
centuries  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  the  one 
building  and  the  erection  of  the  other.  But  Herod's 
Temple  was  not  the  last  of  its  race,  nor  was 
Nushii-van's  the  firet  of  its  class,  and  its  pointed 
arches  and  clumsy  details  show  just  such  a  degrada- 
tion of  style  as  we  should  expect  from  the  interval 
which  had  elapsed  between  them.  We  know  so  little 
of  the  architecture  of  this  part  of  Asia  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty  on  such  a  subject, 
but  we  may  yet  recover  many  of  the  lost  links  which 
connect  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so  restore  the 
earlier  examples  with  at  least  proximate  ceitainty. 

Whatever  the  exact  appearance  of  its  details  may 
have  been,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  triple 
Temple  of  Jerusalem — the  lower  court,  standing  on 
its  magnificent  terraces — the  inner  court,  raised  on 
its  platform  in  the  centre  of  this — and  the  Temple 
itself,  rising  out  of  this  gix>up  and  crowning  the 
whole — must  have  formed,  when  combined  with  the 

■  Handbook  of  Architecture,  p.  3V6. 

•  Ewald  is  disposed  lo  think  that  even  In  the  form  in 
Wbich  we  have  the  Commandments  there  are  some  addi- 
lions  made  at  a  later  period,  and  that  the  second  and  the 
fourth  ccmtnandmeuts  were  originally  as  briefly  impe- 
rative as  the  sixth  or  seventh  (Gesch.  Isr.  il.  206).  The 
difference  between  the  reason  given  in  Ex.  xx.  11  for  the 
fonrtb  commandment,  and  that  stated  to  have  been  given 
In  Dent.  V.  15,  makes,  perhaps,  such  a  conjecture  poealbl& 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

btrraty  of  its  situation,  one  of  the  most  splendid  trckV 
tectural  combinations  of  the  ancient  world.    [J.  F.] 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  (1.)  The  po- 
pular name  in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  ia 
not  tluit  of  Scripture.  There  we  have  the  "  ten 
words"  (D*^3''in  m5J*y  ;  ra  ZtKa  b'ftiiaTa ;  verba 

*  T  :  -        V  V  -: 

decern),  not  the  Ten  Commandments  ( Ex.  xxxiv.  28 ; 
Iteut.  iv.  13,  X.  4,  Heb.).  The  diflerence  is  not 
altogether  an  unmeaning  one.  The  tcord  of  God, 
the  "  word  of  the  Lord,"  the  constantly  recurring 
term  for  the  fullest  revelation,  was  higher  than  any 
phrase  expressing  merely  a  command,  and  carried 
with  it  more  the  idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  power.  If  on 
the  one  side  there  was  the  special  contrast  to  which 
our  Lord  refers  between  the  commandments  of  God 
and  the  traditions  of  men  (Matt.  xv.  3),  the  arroganoa 
of  the  liabbis  showed  itself,  on  the  other,  in  placing 
the  xcords  of  the  Scribes  on  the  same  level  as  the  words  J 
of  God.  [Comp.  Scribes.]  Nowhere  in  the  later  .■ 
books  of  the  0.  T.  is  any  direct  reterence  made  to 
their  number.  The  treatise  of  Philo,  however,  -wtfi 
riv  SfKa  Xoyiwv,  shows  that  it  had  fixed  itself  on 
the  Jewish  mind,  and  later  still,  it  gave  occasion  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  word  ("  The  Decalogue  "  i, 
SfKd\oyos,  Hi-st  in  Clem.  A\.  Paed.  iii.  12),  which 
has  perj)etuated  itself  in  modem  languages.  Other 
names  are  even  more  significant.  These,  and  these 
alone,  are  "  the  words  of  the  covenant,"  the  un- 
changing ground  of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people,  all  else  being  as  a  superstructure,  acces- 
sory and  suboi-dinate  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  They  are 
also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometimes  simply 
"  the  testimony,"  the  witness  to  men  of  the  Divine 
will,  righteous  itself,  demanding  righteousness  in 
man  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  xxxi.  18,  &c.).  It  is  by  virtue 
of  their  presence  in  it  that  the  Ark  becomes,  in  ita 
turn,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Num.  x.  33, 
&c.),  that  the  sacred  tent  became  the  Tabernacle 
of  Witness,  of  Testimony  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21,  &c.). 
[Tabernacle.]  They  remain  there,  thioughout 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  the  primeval  relics  of  a 
hoar  antiquity  (1  K.  viii.  9),  their  material,  the 
writing  on  them,  the  shai"p  incisive  character  of  tho 
laws  themselves  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  more  expanded  teaching  of  a  later  time.  Not 
less  did  the  commandments  themselves  speak  of  the 
earlier  age  when  not  the  silver  and  the  gold,  but 
the  ox  and  the  ass  were  the  great  representatives  of 
wealth  •  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  3). 

(2.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Ten  great 
Words  were  first  given  to  the  people,  surrounded 
them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no  other 
precept.  In  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  the  dark 
ness,  and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  fiery 
smoke,  and  the  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
Moses  was  called  to  receive  the  Law  without  which 
the  people  would  ce:\se  to  b:  a  holy  nation.  Here, 
as  elsewhere.  Scripture  unites  two  facts  which  men 
separate.  God,  and  not  man,  was  speaking  to  the 
Israelites  in  those  ten-oi-s,  and  yet  in  the  language  of 
later  inspii-ed  teachei-s,  other  instrumentality  was  not 
excluded.''  The  law  was  "  ordained  by  angela"  (Gal. 


Scfiolia  which  modem  annotators  put  into  the  margin  are 
in  the  existing  slate  of  the  O.  T.  incorporated  into  the 
text.  Obviously  both  forms  could  not  have  appeared 
written  on  the  Two  Tables  of  Stone,  yet  Deut  v.  15,  23 
not  only  states  a  different  reason,  but  affirms  that  "all 
these  words"  were  thus  written.  Keil  {Comm.  on  Ea. 
XX.)  seems  on  this  point  dispo.sed  to  agree  with  Ewald. 

•>  IJuxtorf,  it  is  true,  asserts  that  Jewish  interpreters 
TjX'.t,  <>»rdly  an  exception,  maintain  that  "  Deiim  verbc 
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Ki.  19;,  "  spoken  by  niigels  "  (Heb.  ii.  2;,  receircd 
as  the  oi-iliiiance  of  an-^els  (Acts  vii.  53).  The 
i^jency  of  those  whom  Jie  thoughts  of  the  Psalmist 
connected  with  the  winds  and  the  flaming  fire  (Ps. 
civ.  4;  Heb.  i.  7^  was  present  also  on  binai.  And 
the  part  of  Moses  hisnself  was,  as  the  language  of 
St.  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  19)  atlirms,  that  of  "»  mediator." 
He  stood  "  between  "  the  people  and  the  Loi-d,  "  to 
show  tiiem  the  woitl  of  the  Lo:xl"  (Dcut.  v.  5), 
•while  they  stood  afar  oft',  to  give  forni  and  distinct- 
ness to  what  would  else  have  been  terrible  and 
overwhelming.  The  "  voice  of  the  Lord  "  which 
they  heard  in  the  thiindcrings  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  "  full  of  maje^ty,"  "  dividing  the  flames 
of  tire"  (Ps.  xxix.  3-9),  was  for  him  a  Divine 
vord,  the  testimony  of  an  Eternal  will,  just  as  in  the 
parallel  instance  of  John  xii.  29,  a  like  testimony  led 
some  to  say,  "  it  thundei-ed,"  while  others  received 
the  witness.  No  other  words  were  proclaimed  in 
like  manner.  The  people  shrank  even  from  this 
nearness  to  the  awful  presence,  even  from  the  very 
echoes  of  the  Divine  voice.  And  the  record  was 
as  exceptional  as  the  original  revelation.  Of  no 
other  words  could  it  be  said  that  they  were  written 
as  these  were  written,  engraved  on  the  Tables  of 
Stone,  not  as  onginating  in  man's  contrivance  or 
8.igadty,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by 
the  •'finger  of  God"  (Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  16; 
comp.  note  on  Tabernacle). 

(3.)  The  number  Ten  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
itself  significant  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  The 
i-eceived  symbol,  then  and  at  all  times,  of  com- 
pleteness {hihr,  Syn^lik,  i.  175-183),  it  taught 
th«  people  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah  w^as  perfect 
(Ps.  xix.  7).  The  fact  that  they  were  written  not 
on  one,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in  two  groups 
of  five  each  (infra),  taught  men  (though  with  some 
variations  from  the  classification  of  later  ethics)  the 
great  division  of  duties  towards  God,  and  duties 
towards  our  neighbour,  which  we  recognise  as  the 
groundwork  of  every  true  Moral  system.  It  taught 
them  also,  five  being  the  symbol  of  imperfection 
fliahr,  i.  183-187),  how  incomplete  each  set  of  duties 
would  be  when  divorced  from  its  companion.  The 
recuiTence  of  these  numbers  in  the  Pentateuch  is  at 
once  frequent  and  striking.  Ewald  {Gesch.  Itr.  ii. 
212-2 17j  has  shown  by  a  large  induction  how  con- 
tinually laws  and  pre<:epts  meet  us  in  groups  of 
fire  or  t*n.  The  numbers,  it  will  be  remembered, 
meet  us  again  as  the  basis  of  all  the  proportions  of 
the  Tabernacle.  [Temple.]  It  would  show  an 
isnorsnce  of  all  modes  of  Hebrew  thought  to  ex- 
aude  this  symbolic  aspect.  We  need  not,  however, 
■hut  out  altogether  that  which  some  writers  {e.  g. 
Grotius,  De  Decal.  p.  36)  liave  substituted  for  it, 
the  connexion  of  the  Ten  Words  with  a  decinuirl 
system  of  numeration,  with  the  ten  fingers  on  which 
a  man  counts.  Words  whi:h  were  to  be  the  rule  of 
life  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  ground- 
work of  education  tor  all  children,  might  well  be 
mnnectcd  with  the  simplest  facia  and  processes  in 
man's  mental  growth,  and  thus  stamped  more  in- 
delibly on  the  memory.* 

(4.)  In  what  way  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  much 

l>'T.>l<H^  per  se  inunediaU  locntnm  eMe".  {Dits.  d* 
<>•''').  The  language  of  Josepbns,  however  (ibU.  XV.  6, 
;  J,  not  less  than  that  of  the  N.  T..  shows  that  at  one  time 
Uio  trodltlona  of  the  Jewish  school*  p6lnt<.-d  k>  the  opposite 
aurclusl<in. 
*  Whi    abeorbed  In  qrmbolUni,  has  nothing  for  tbia 
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oontrovi'rsy.     At  least  foui-  distinct  arrangements 
present  themseires. 

(a.)  In  the  received  teaching  of  the  Latin  Churdi 
resting  on  ihat  of  St.  Augustine  {Qu.  in  Ex.  71, 
Ep.  ad  Januar.  c.  xi.,  De  Decal.  &c.,  &c.)  the  first 
Table  contcned  three  commaixlments,  the  second 
the  other  seven.  Partly  on  mystical  git)unds,  be- 
cause the  Tables  thus  symbolized  the  Trinity  of 
Divine  Persons,  and  the  Eternal  &»bbath,  paitly  as 
seeing  in  it  a  true  ethical  division,  he  adopted  this 
classification.  It  involved,  however,  and  in  pai~t 
proceeded  from  an  alteration  in  the  received  ar- 
j-angement.  What  we  know  as  the  first  and  second 
were  united,  and  consequently  the  Sabbath  law 
appeai-ed  at  the  close  of  the  First  Table  as  the 
third,  not  as  the  fourth  commandment.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  number  v/as  restored  in  the  Second 
Table  by  making  a  separate  (the  ninth)  command 
of  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,"  which  with  us  foitns  part  of  the 
tenth.  It  is  an  almost  fatal  objection  to  this 
order  that  in  the  First  Table  it  confounds,  where  it 
ought  to  distinguish,  the  two  sins  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry ;  and  that  in  the  Second  it  introduces 
an  ai-bitrary  and  meaningless  distinction.  The 
later  theology  of  the  Chmch  of  Rome  apparently 
adopted  it  as  seeming  to  prohibit  image-worship 
only  so  far  as  it  accompanied  the  acknowledgment 
of  another  God  {Catech.  Trident,  iii.  2,  20). 

(6.)  The  familial-  division,  referring  the  first  four 
to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six  remaining  to 
our  duty  towards  man,  is,  on  ethical  giounds,  simple 
and  natural  enough.  If  it  is  not  altogether  satisfying, 
it  is  because  it  fails  to  recognise  the  sjfmmetry  which 
gives  to  the  number  five  so  great  a  prominence, 
and,  perhaps  also,  because  it  looks  on  the  duty  of 
the  fitlh  commandment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  ethics  rather  than  fiom  that  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  and  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  {infra). 

(c.)  A  modification  of  (a.)  has  been  adopted  by 
later  Jewish  writers  (Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  Aben 
Ezra,  Moses  ben  Nachman,  in  Suicer,  Thes.  s.  y. 
itKoKoyos).  Retaining  the  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  commaituments  of  the  common  order, 
they  have  made  a  new  "  word  "  of  the  opening  de- 
claration, "  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  tenth.  The  objection  to  this 
division  is,  ( 1 )  that  it  rests  on  no  adequate  authority, 
and  (2)  tliat  it  turns  into  a  single  precept  what  is 
evidently  given  as  the  gioundwork  ot  the  whole 
body  of  laws. 

((/.)  Rejecting  these  three,  there  remains  that 
recognised  by  the  older  Jewish  writers,  Josephua 
(iii.  6,  §G)  and  Philo  {De  Decal.  i.),  and  sup- 
ported ably  and  thoughtfully  by  Ewald  {Oesch. 
Isr.  ii.  208),  which  pUoci'  fire  commandments  in 
each  Table ;  and  thus  prescrres  the  pentad  and 
decad  grouping  which  pervades  the  whole  code. 
A  modem  jurist  would  perhaps  object  that  this 
places  the  fitlh  commandment  in  a  wrong  position, 
that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  towards  our  neigh- 
bour. From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  pUce  thus  given  to  that  comuaandrocnt 


natural  soggeetion  but  two  notes  of  admiration  (I  I).  The 
analogy  of  Tan  Ureat  Oommandmeau  In  the  moral  Uw 
of  Buddhfama  might  have  sbown  bim  how  naturally  men 
crave  for  a  number  that  thus  tielpn  ihrra.  A  trtie  «ys*«n 
was  an  lltUv  likely  tu  Xffwxv  llie  natural  craving  as  a  talatk 
(UuDip  nute  In  Kwald,  tluck.  Itr.  iL  a07.) 
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WM  essentmlly  the  right  one.  Instead  of  daties 
towai'ds  Gui,  and  duties  towards  oiu'  neightvunt, 
ve  must  th.nk  of  the  First  Table  as  containing  all 
that  belf'nged  to  the  Eiiac/Scta  of  the  Greeks,  to 
the  l'iet<is  of  the  liomaos,  duties  t.  e.  with  no  cor- 
rr^pouJing  rights,  while  the  Second  deals  with  duties 
which  involve  rights,  and  come  therefore  under 
the  head  of /uf  ft^i'a.  The  duty  of  honouring,  i.e. 
supporting,  parents  came  under  the  former  head. 
As  soon  as  the  son  was  c<ip;ible  of  it,  and  the 
parents  required  it,  it  was  an  absolute,  uncon- 
ditional duty.  His  right  to  any  maintenance  from 
them  had  ceased.  He  owed  them  reverence,  as 
he  owed  it  to  his  Father  in  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  9). 
He  was  to  show  piety  {tiicrffifTi')  to  them  (1  Tim. 
V.  4).  What  miide  the  "  Corban"  casuistry  of  the 
Scribes  so  specially  evil  was,  that  it  was,  in  this 
way,  a  sin  against  the  piety  of  the  First  Table, 
not  merely  against  the  lower  obligations  of  the 
second  (Mark  vii.  11;  comp.  Piety).  It  at  least 
harmonises  with  this  division  that  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  commandments,  all  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  having  special  sanctions  attaching  to 
them,  while  the  othei-s  that  follow  are  left  in  their 
simplicity  by  themselves,  as  though  the  reciprocity  of 
rights  were  in  itself  a  sufficient  gi-ound  for  obedience.* 
(5.)  To  these  Ten  Commandments  we  find  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added : — 
*'  But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  breught 
thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  two  gi^eat  stones, 
and  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister,  and  shalt 
write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this  Law. 
Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  pa.sse<l  over  Jordan, 
thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou  shalt 
build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar 
of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon. 
Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  that  altar  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  tliou  shalt  offer  on  it  burnt- 
offerings  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacri' 
fice  peace-oB'erings,  and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and 
thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Loi-d  thy  God  in  that 
mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanite  that 
dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over  against  Gilgal, 
by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  towai-ds  Sichem"  (Walton, 
{Bibl.  Polyglott.).  In  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  we  can  only  guess  as  to  the  bistoiy  of 
this  remarkable  addition.  (1.)  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  passnge  is  made  up  of  two  which  are 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7,  and 
xi.  30,  with  the  substitution,  in  the  former,  of 
Gerizim  for  Eba!.  (2.)  In  the  absence  of  con- 
fii-mation  from  any  other  vereion,  Ebal  must,  as 
far  as  textual  criticism  is  concerned,  be  looked  upon 
as  thp  true  reading,  Gerizim  as  a  falsification, 
casual  or  deliberate,  of  the  text.  (3.)  Probably  the 
choice  of  Gsrizim  as  the  site  of  the  Samaritan 
temple  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
the  Mount  of  Blessings,  Ebal  that  of  Curses.  Pos- 
sibly, as  Walton  suggests  {Prolegum.  c.  xi.),  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  how  the  latter  should 
have  been  chosen  instead  of  the  foi-mer,  as  a  place 


<i  A  further  coiifinnatlon  of  the  truth  of  this  division  is 
found  in  Rom.  xiil.  9.  St.  Paul,  gumming  up  the  duties 
"briefly  comprehended"  in  the  one  great  Law,  "Thou 
Bhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  enumerates  the  last 
five  command nents,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  tilth. 

*  !•  'I^K  ;  ouco«,  o-mji/i} ;  tabemtxctMtm,  tentorium ; 
7ftui  in  A  V.     tabernacle." 
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for  sacrifice  and  offering,  may  have  led  them  to  look 
on  the  reading  Ebal  as  erroneous.  They  were  un- 
willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  taunts  of  their 
Judaean  enemies  by  building  a  temple  on  tlie  Hill 
of  Curses.  They  would  claim  the  inheritance  cl 
the  blessings.  They  would  set  the  authority  of 
their  text  against  that  of  the  scribes  of  the  Great 
■Synagogue.  One  was  as  likely  to  be  accepted  as 
the  other.  The  "  Hebrew  verity  "  was  not  then 
acknowledged  as  it  has  been  since.  (4.)  In  other 
repetitious  or  transfers  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
we  may  perhaps  admit  the  plea  which  Walton 
makes  in  its  behalf  (/.  c),  that  in  the  first  foima- 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  Codex,  the  transcriben 
had  a  large  number  of  separate  do<-umPiits  to  copy, 
and  that  con^uently  much  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  individual  scribe.  Here,  however, 
that  excuse  is  hardly  admissible.  The  intei-f>olation 
has  every  mark  of  being  a  bold  attempt  to  claim 
for  the  schismatic  worehip  on  Geiizim  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God.  The 
guilt  of  the  interpolation  belonged  of  course  only  tc 
the  first  contrivei's  of  it.  The  later  Samaritans 
might  easily  come  to  look  on  their  text  as  the  true 
one,  on  that  of  the  Jews  as  corrupted  by  a  fraudu- 
lent omission.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  tlie  Jewish 
scribes  that  they  were  not  tempted  to  retaliate,  and 
that  their  iieverence  for  the  sacred  records  prevented 
them  from  suppressing  the  history  which  connected 
the  rival  sanctuary  with  the  blessings  of  Gerizim. 

(6.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Commandmentii 
in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  is  not  with- 
out interest.  There,  as  noticed  above,  the  fii-st  and 
second  commandments  are  united,  to  make  up  the 
second,  and  the  words  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God," 
&c.,  are  given  a»  the  first.  More  remarkable  is  the 
addition  of  a  distinct  reason  for  the  last  five  com- 
mandments no  less  than  for  the  first  five.  "  Thou 
shalt  commit  no  murder,  for  because  of  the  sins  oi 
murderers  the  sword  goeth  forth  upon  the  world." 
So  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  formuLi, 
"death  goeth  forth  upon  the  world  "  as  the  punish- 
ment of  adultery,  famine  as  that  of  theft,  drough; 
as  that  of  false  witness,  invasion,  plunder,  captivity 
as  that  of  covetousness  (Walton,  Bibl.  Polyglott.). 

(7.)  The  absence  of  any  distinct  reference  to  tht 
Ten  Commandments  as  such  in  the  Pirke  Aboth 
(  =  Maxims  of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and 
significant.  One  chapter  (ch.  v.)  is  expressly  given 
to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  Scriptural  facts  which 
may  be  grouped  in  decades,  the  ten  words  of  Cre- 
ation, the  ten  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and 
from  Noah  to  Abiaham,  the  ten  trials  of  Abraham, 
the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  like,  but  the  ten 
divine  words  find  no  place  in  the  list.  With  all  their 
ostentation  of  profound  reverence  for  the  Law,  the 
teaching  of  the  Kabbis  tunied  on  other  points  than 
the  great  laws  of  duty.  In  this  way,  as  in  others, 
they  made  void  the  commandments  of  God  that 
they  might  keep  their  own  traditions. — Compare 
Stanley,  Jeicish  Church,  Lect.  vii.,  in  illustration  of 
many  of  the  points  here  noticed.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TENT.'    Among  the  leading  characteristics  of 


2.  JS^'O ;    <r(oj*^ ;    tenlc/rium ;    opposed    to    n*3> 
'  house.'' 

3.  nSp  (sucoah),  only  once  "  tent"  (2  Sam.  xl.  ll/ 

SI- 


4.  nSj?  ;   Ko^ivof ;  lupanar ;  Arab.  J 


XO 


whenoe 


with  art.  prefixed,  comes  aXcolM  (Span.)  and  "alwre' 
(RiuseU,  Aleppo,  1.  30) :  only  once  used  (Num.  f.%.1.  t\ 
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kite  Domade  races,  those  two  have  always  been  num- 
kcnd,  whose  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the 
Ron  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  20;,  viz.,  to  be  tent- 
Jwellers  and  keepers  of  cattle.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  forefethers  of  the  Hebrew  race ;  nor  was 
It  until  the  i-etum  into  Canaan  from  Egypt  that 
the  Hebrews  became  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it 
nuiy  be  remarked  that  the  traditiou  of  tent-usage 
survived  for  many  years  later  in  the  Tabernacle  of 
Shiloh,  which  consisted,  as  many  Arab  tents  still 
consist,  of  a  walled  enclosure  covered  with  curtains 
fMishna,  Zebachiin,  xiv.  6  ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p. 
233).  Among  tent-dwellersoftliepresentday  must 
be  reckoned,  ( 1 .)  the  great  Mongol  and  Tailar  hordes 
of  central  Asia,  whose  tent-dwellings  are  sometimes 
of  pif_'!intic  dimensions,  and  who  exhibit  more  con- 
Jiivaiu*»  both  in  the  dwellings  themselves  and  in 
their  method  of  transporting  them  from  place  to 
pL-ice  than  is  the  case  with  the  Arab  races  (Mait» 
I'olo,  Trm.  p.  128,  135,  211,  ed.  Bohn ;  Hor.  3 
Od.  xiiv.  10;  Gibbon,  c.  xjvi.,  vol.  iii.  p.  298, 
«d.  Smith).  '^2.)  The  Bedouin  Arab  tribes,  who 
inhabit  tents  which  are  probably  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  which  were  the  dwelling-places 
•f  Abraham  and  of  Jacob  (Heb.  zi.  9).  A  tent  or 
pavilion  on  a  magnificent  scale,  constructed  for 
i'to|.-my  I'hiladelphus  at  Alexandria,  is  described 
by  Atlienaeus,  v.  196  foil. 

An  Arab  tent  Ls  minutely  described  by  Burckhaitlt. 
It  is  called  beit,  "  house  ;"  its  covering  consists  of 
rtnff,  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  broad,  made  of 
black  goats'-hair  (Cant.  i.  5 ;  Shaw,  Trax).  p.  220), 
bid  parallel  with  the  tent's  len^h.  This  is  sufficient 
to  resist  the  heaviest  rain.  The  tent-jwles,  called 
tmud,  or  columns,  are  u-sually  nine  in  number, 
placed  in  t'  ."ee  groups,  but  many  tents  have  only 
one  pole,  oUiers  two  or  three.  The  ropes  which 
nold  the  tent  in  its  place  are  fastened,  not  to  the 
tent-cover  itself,  but  to  loo|«  consisting  of  a  leathern  \ 
\\\cin<y  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  stick,  round  which  is 
twi^t«<i  a  piece  of  old  cloth,  which  is  itself  sewed  to 
the  t4"nt-cover.  The  ends  of  the  tent-ropoi  mre 
tast^netl  t<>  .short  stick.s  or  pins,  called  ton/ or  atmttid, 
nli)ch  iiiv  driven  into  the  ground  wilh  a  mallet 


(Judg.  iv.  21).  [Pis.]  Roun<l  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  tents  runs  a  piece  of  stuflF  removable  at 
pleasure  to  admit  air.  The  tent  is  divided  into 
two  apartments,  separated  by  a  carpet  partition 
drawn  across  the  middle  of  the  tent  and  fastened  to 
the  three  middle  posts.  The  men's  apai-tment  is 
usually  on  the  right  side  on  enteiing,  and  the  wc^ 
men's  on  the  lefl ;  but  this  usage  varies  in  ditferent 
tribes,  and  in  the  Mesopotamian  tribes  the  contrarj 
is  the  rule.  Of  the  three  side  posts  on  the  men's 
-iide,  the  first  and  third  are  called  yed  (hand) ;  and 
the  one  in  the  middle  is  rather  higher  than  the 
other  two.  Hooks  are  attached  to  these  posts  for 
hanging  various  articles  (Gen.  xviii.  10;  Jud.  xiii. 
6  ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  187  ;  Layard,  A'l'n.  and  Bao. 
p.  261).  [Piu.AU.]  Few  Arabs  have  more  than 
one  tent,  unless  the  family  be  augmented  by  the 
families  of  a  son  or  a  deceased  brother,  or  in  case 
the  wives  disagree,  when  the  master  pitches  a  tent 
for  one  of  them  adjoining  his  own.  The  separate 
tents  of  Sarah,  Leah,  Rachel,  Zilpah,  and  Biltw  h, 
may  thus  have  been  either  sepai°ate  tents  or  apart- 
ments in  the  principal  tent  in  each  case  (Gen.  xxir. 
67,  zxxi.  .S3).  When  the  pasture  near  an  encamp- 
ment is  exhausted,  the  tents  are  taken  down,  packed 
on  camels  and  removed  (Is.  xxxviii.  12;  Gen. 
xzvi.  17,  22,  25).  The  beauty  of  an  Arab  encamp- 
ment is  noticed  by  Shaw  (Trnt.  p.  221  ;  see  Num. 
xxiv.  5).  Those  who  cannot  atlbrd  more  complete 
tents,  are  content  to  hong  a  cloth  from  a  tree  by 
way  of  shelter.  In  choosing  places  for  encan.p- 
moit,  Arabs  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  for 
the  sake  of  the  shade  and  coolness  which  they  afford 
(Gen.  zriii.  4,  8;  Niebuhr,  /.  c).  In  observing 
the  directions  of  the  Law  respecting  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  Rabbinical  writers  laid  down  as  a 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  tent  and  the  booth, 
sucoak,  that  the  Utter  must  in  no  cose  be  covered 
by  a  cloth,  but  be  restricted  to  boughs  of  trees  as 
iU  shelter  (Sucoah,  L  3).  In  hot  weather  the  Arabs 
of  Mesopotamia  often  strike  their  tenu  and  betnke 
themsdres  to  sheds  of  reeds  and  grass  on  the  bonk 
of  the  river  ( Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  1 2.'> ;  Burckhaitit. 
Notts  on  Bed.  i.  37,  46 ;  Vdjicy,  Tivx.  i.  39S 
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UijAi-A,  Ifm.  and  Bab.  p.  171,  175 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy. 
<•  i-  c.)'  [H.  W.  P.] 

TE'BAH  (nnn  :  ea^^a,  edpa  in  Josh. ;  Alex. 
Oapa,  exc.  Gen.  xi.  28 :  Thare).  The  fiither  of 
Abi^m,  Nahor,  and  Hanin,  and  through  them  the 
ancestor  of  the  great  families  of  the  Israelites,  Ish- 
inaelites,  Midianites,  Moabites,  and  AmmonitPs 
(^(ien.  xi.  24-32).  The  account  given  of  him  in 
the  O.  T.  naiTative  is  very  brief.  We  learn  from 
it  simply  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2), 
that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28),  and  that  in  the  south- 
westerly migration,  which  from  some  unexplained 
cause  he  undertook  in  his  old  age,  he  went  with  his 
son  Abi-am,  his  daughter-in-law  Sarai,  and  his 
gi  andson  Lot,  "  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
they  came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there  "  (Gen.  xi. 
31).  And  finally,  "the  days  of  Terah  were  two 
hundred  and  five  yeai-s :  and  Terah  died  in  Haran  " 
(Gen.  xi.  32).  In  connexion  with  this  last-men- 
tioned event  a  chronological  difficulty  has  arisen 
which  may  be  noticed  here.  In  the  speech  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vj.  4)  it  is  said  that  the  further 
migration  of  Abram  from  Hai-an  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  did  not  take  place  till  after  his  father's 
death.  Now  as  Terah  was  205  yeare*  old  when  he 
died,  and  Abram  was  75  when  he  left  Haran  (Gen. 
xii.  4),  it  follows  that,  if  the  speech  of  Stephen  be 
correct,  at  Abram's  birth  Terah  must  have  been 
130  yeai-s  old ;  and  therefore  that  the  order  of  his 
ions — Abram,  Nahor,  Haran — given  in  Gen.  xi.  26, 
27,  is  not  their  oi-der  in  point  of  age.  [See  Lot, 
1436.]  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  says  {Geneal.  pp.  82, 
83),  "  The  difficulty  is  easily  got  over  by  supposing 
that  Abram,  though  named  first  on  account  of  his 
dignity,  wa*?  not  the  eldest  son,  but  piobably  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  born  when  his  father  was  130 
years  old — a  supposition  with  which  the  marriage 
of  Nahor  with  his  elder  brother  Haran's  daughter, 
Milcah,  and  the  apparent  nearness  of  age  between 
Abram  and  Lot,  and  the  three  generations  from 
Nahor  to  Rebecca  conesponding  to  only  two,  fiom 
Abraham  to  Isaac,  aie  in  perfect  harmony."  From 
the  simple  facts  of  Terah's  life  recoi-ded  in  the  0.  T. 
has  been  constructed  the  entire  legend  of  Abram 
which  is  current  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  traditions. 
Terah  the  idolater  is  tunied  into  a  maker  of  images, 
and  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  is  the  original  of  the  "  fur- 
nace" into  which  Abram  was  cast  (comp.  Ez.  v.  2). 
Rashi's  note  on  Gen.  xi.  28  is  as  follows :— "  ♦  In 
the  presence  of  Terah  his  father :'  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  lather.  And  the  Midrash  Hagada  says  that  he 
died  beside  his  fatlier,  for  Terah  had  complained  of 
Abram  his  son,  before  Nimrod,  that  he  had  bioken 
hifl  images,  and  he  cast  him  into  a  fuinace  of  fire. 
And  Haran  was  sitting  and  saying  in  his  heart,  If 
Atram  overcome  I  am  on  his  side,  and  if  Nimrod 
overcome  I  am  on  his  side.  And  when  Abram  was 
saved  they  said  to  Haran,  On  whose  side  art  thou? 
He  said  to  them,  I  am  on  Abram's  side.  So  they 
cast  him  into  the  furnace  of  fire  and  he  was  burnt ; 
and  thiB  is  [what  is  meant  by]  Ur  Casdim  'Ur  of 
the  Chaldees)."  In  Bereshith''Rahba  (Par.  \1)  the 
story  is  told  of  Abraham  being  left  to  sell  idols  in 
his  father's  stead,  which  is  repeated  iu  Weil's 
Biblicc^  Legends,  p.  49.  The  whole  legend  de- 
pends upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  13y,  which 
signifies  "to  make"  and  "  ja  serve  or  worehip," 


•  The  Sam.  text  uid  version  make  him  US.  and  eo  I 
■TOM  Ihls  difficulty.  . 
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so  that  Terah,  who  in  the  Biblical  narrative  is  oni) 
a  worshipper  of  idols,  is  in  the  Jewish  tiadition  no 
image-makei ;  and  about  this  single  point  the  whole 
story  has  grown.  It  certainly  wits  unknown  to 
Joseph^jo,  who  tells  nothing  of  Terah,  except  that 
it  was  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son  Haiun  that 
induced  him  to  quit  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  {Ant.  i. 
6,  §  6). 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nimrod  (Jellinek,  liet  lutm- 
Midrash,  p.  27),  the  captain  of  his  aimy  {Sepher 
Hayyashar),  his  son-in-law  acconling  to  the  Arab* 
(Beer,  Leben  Abrahams,  p.  97).  His  wife  is  called 
in  the  Talmud  {Baba  Bathra,  fol.  91a)  Amteiai, 
or  Emtelai,  the  daughter  of  Caniebo.  In  the  Book 
of  the  Jubilees  she  is  called  Edna,  the  daughter 
of  A  rem,  or  Aram ;  and  by  the  Arabs  Adna 
(D'Herbelot,  art.  Abraham ;  Beer,  p.  97).  Ac- 
cording to  D'Herbelot,  the  name  of  Abraham's 
father  was  Azar  in  the  Arabic  traditions,  and 
Terah  was  his  grandfather,  Elmnkin,  quoted  by 
Hottinger  {Sniegtna  Orientale,  p.  281),  says  that, 
after  the  death  of  Yuna,  Abraham's  mother,  Terah 
took  another  wife,  who  bare  him  Sarah.  He  adds 
that  in  the  days  of  Terah  the  king  of  Babylon  made 
war  upon  the  countr}'  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  that 
Hazrun,  the  brother  of  Terah,  went  out  against 
him  and  slew  him  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
was  transferred  to  Nineveh  and  Mosul.  For  all 
these  traditions,  see  the  Book  of  Jashar,  and  the 
works  of  Hottinger,  D'Herbelot,  Weil,  and  Beer 
above  quoted.  Fhilo  {De  Somniis)  indulges  in 
some  strange  speculations  with  regard  to  Terah's 
name  and  his  migration.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TEE'APHBI  (D*Q"in  :  dtpaplv,  rh  Otpa^uv, 

rk  Oepatpiy,  KfVord<pia,  tKw\a,  yXvirTO.,  Srj\oi, 
6.iro<p0fyy6ix(i'oi :  theraphim,  statua,  idola,  simu- 
lacra, figurae  idolorum,  idololatria),  only  in  plural, 
images  connected  with  magical  rites.  The  subject 
of  teraphim  has  been  fully  discussed  in  art.  Magic 
(ii.  195-197),  and  it  is  thersfore  uniiecessaiy  hew 
to  do  more  than  ref^eat  the  results  there  stated. 
The  deri>ation  of  the  name  is  obsciu-e.  In  one 
case  a  single  statue  seems  to  be  intended  by  the 
plui-al  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16).  The  teraphim  carried 
away  from  Laban  by  Rachel  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  small ;  and  tlie  image  (if  one  be  in- 
tended), hidden  in  David's  bed  by  Michal  to  deceive 
Saul's  messengers,  was  probal/ly  of  the  size  of 
a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  or  like  foi-m  ;  but  David's 
sleeping-room  may  have  been  a  mere  cell  without  a 
window,  o{)ening  from  a  large  apartment,  whicfa 
would  render  it  necessary  to  do  no  moie  than  fill 
the  bed.  Laban  regai-ded  his  teraphim  as  gods; 
and,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  tliey  were  used  by 
those  who  adde<l  corrupt  practices  to  the  patri- 
archal religion.  Teiaphim  again  are  included  among 
Micah's  images,  which  were  idolatrous  objects  con- 
nected with  heretical  coiTuptions  rather  than  with 
heathen  worship  (Judg.  xvii.  3-5,  xviii.  17, 18,  20\ 
Teraphim  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers  oy 
the  Israelites  (Zech.  x.  2 ;  comp.  Judg.  xvili.  5,  6 ; 
1  Sam.  XV.  22,  23,  xix.  13,  16,  LXX. ;  anu  2  K. 
xxiii.  24),  and  by  the  Babylonians,  in  the  case  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Ez.  xxi.  19-22).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  ever  worshipped.  Thou^n 
not  frequently  mentioned,  we  find  they  were  used  by 
rne  Isi-aelites  iu  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul, 
and  until  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who  put  them  awa? 


TERESH 

'2  K.  xxiii.  24  .  am!  ap(>arenlij  again  aft«r  the 
Captivity  (Zecn.  ».  i,).  [It.  S.  P.] 

TEB'ESH  (Cnn :  oir.  in  Vat.  and  Alex. ;  FA. 

third  h.ind  has  Bdpaf,  Bi^fias  :  Thares).  One  of 
the  two  eunuchs  who  kept  tho  door  of  the  palace 
of  Ahasuerus,  and  whose  plot  to  a.<.sassinate  the  king 
was  discovered  by  Mordecai  (Ksth.  ii.  21,  vi.  2). 
He  wa.«  hanged.  Josephus  calls  him  Theodestes 
(^Ant.  xi.  6,  §4),  and  sap  that  the  conspiracy  w:is 
detected  by  Bamabazus,  a  serN'ant  of  one  of  the 
eunuchs,  who  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  who  revealed 
it  to  Moiidecai.  According  to  Josephus,  the  conspi- 
rators were  crucified. 

TER'TIUS  (Tffnios:  Tertius)  was  the  amanu- 
ensis of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans 
^Kom.  xvi.  22).  He  was  at  Corinth,  therefore,  and 
Cenchreae,  the  port  of  Corinth,  at  the  time  when 
the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Teilius  intercepts  the  message  which 
Paul  sends  to  the  Roman  Christians,  and  insei-ts  a 
greeting  of  his  own  in  the  Hi"st  person  singular 
(iurrdioijuu  iyiii  T(pTios).  Both  that  circumstance 
and  .  Ije  frequency  of  the  name  among  the  Romans 
may  indicate  thiit  Teitius  was  a  Roman,  and  was 
known  to  those  whom  Paul  salutes  at  the  clase  of 
the  letter.  Scciindus  (Acta  xx.  4)  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  fiuniliar  usage  of  the  Latin  oixiinals 
employed  as  proper  names.  The  idle  pedanti-y 
which  would  make  him  and  Silas  the  same  person 

because  tertius  and  ''^k^  mean  the  same  in  Latin 

and  Hebrew,  hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned  (see 
Wolf,  Cwae  Philologicae,  tom.  iii.  p.  295).  In 
regaixi  to  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  lettei-s 
fiom  dictation,  see  Becker's  Gallits,  p.  180. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Tertius  apart  from  this 
passage  in  the  Romans.  No  credit  is  due  to  the 
writei's  who  speak  of  him  as  bishop  of  Iconium  (see 
Fabncius,  Ltu  Evanjelica,  p.  1 17).     [H,  B.  H.] 

TE'TA  (Vat.  omits;  Alex.  ATTjra:  Topa).  The 
form  under  which  tlie  name  Hatita,  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  Temple,  appears  in  the  lists  of 
1  Es.1.  y.  28. 

TERTULTiUS  {JfprvXXos,  a  diminuUve 
form  from  the  Roman  name  Teritus,  analogous  to 
Lvadlus  from  Lucius,  Fabullus  from  Fabius,  &c.), 
"a  certain  orator"  (Acts  xxir.  1)  who  was  re- 
fsiined  by  the  High  Priest  and  Sanhedrim  to  accuse 
•le  Apostle  Paul  at  Caesarea  before  the  Roman 
PitKurator  Antonias  Felix.  [Paul.]  He  evi- 
dently Ijelonged  to  the  class  of  professional  oi-ators, 
multitudes  of  whom  were  to  be  found  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  in  other  poita  of  the  empire,  to  which 
they  had  betaken  themselTes  in  the  hope  of  finding 
occupation  at  the  tribunals  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates. Both  from  his  name,  and  from  the  great 
Cvhability  tliat  the  proceedings  were  conduct«l  in 
itin  (lee  especially  Milman,  Hampton  Ltctvures  for 
1827,  p.  185,  m^e),  we  may  infer  that  TertuUus 
WHS  of  Roman,  or  »t  all  events  of  Italian  origin. 
The  .Sanhedrim  would  naturally  desire  to  secure  his 
-jervices  on  account  of  their  own  ignorance  both  of 
the  Latin  language  and  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
I  Roman  law-court. 

The  exordium  cf  hia  speech  Li  designed  to  con- 
::iliate  the  gmxl  will  of  the  Procurator,  and  is  ac- 
ooniingly  overcharged  with  flattery.  There  is  a 
ttrange    contrast    between   the    0|>ening    clause — 
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ToAAiji  tl^vifi  Tvyxdyoirrts  Sji  (fov — and  tlit 
brief  summary  of  the  Procurator's  administratioo 
given  by  Tacitas  (Hist.  v.  9): — "Antonius  Felix 
per  omiiem  saeyitiam  ac  libidinem,  jus  regium 
servili  iugenio  exercuit"  (cofnp.  Tac.  Aim.  xii.  54). 
But  the  commendations  of  TeituUus  were  not 
altogether  unfounded,  as  Felix  had  really  suo 
ceeded  in  putting  down  several  seditious  move- 
ments. [Felix.]  It  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  St.  Luke  has  preserved  the  oration 
of  Tertullus  entire.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
elaborate  and  artificial  opening,  which  cnn  hai"dly 
be  other  than  an  accurate  report  of  that  part  of 
the  speech ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  nar- 
rative which  is  so  very  dry  and  concl'.e,  that,  it 
there  were  nothing  more,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  orator  should  have  been  called  in  at  all.  The 
dilficulty  is  increased  if,  in  accordance  with  the 
greatly  preponderating  weight  of  external  authority, 
we  omit  the  words  in  vei-s.  6-8,  koI  Kara  rhr 
flfifTfpov  .  .  ,  fpx«r9ai  M  cr4.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  histo- 
lian,  who  was  almost  ceilainly  an  eai-witness, 
merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving  how- 
ever in  full  the  most  salient  points,  and  those  which 
had  the  most  forcibly  impressed  themselves  upon 
him,  such  as  the  exoi-dium,  and  the  character 
ascribed  to  St.  Paul  (ver.  5). 

The  doubtful  reading  in  vers,  6-8,  to  which  re- 
fei-ence  has  already  been  made,  seems  likely  to  re- 
main an  unsolved  difficulty.  Against  the  externa) 
evidence  there  would  be  nothing  to  ui'ge  in  favoui 
of  the  disputed  passage,  were  it  not  thit  the  state- 
ment which  remains  af'ter  its  removal  is  not  merely 
extremely  brief  (its  brevity  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  manner  already  suggested),  but  abrupt  and 
awkward  in  point  of  constniction.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  is  easier  to  refer  -rap'  ov  (ver.  8)  to  the 
Tribune  Lysias  than  to  Paul.  For  arguments 
founded  on  the  words  koI  Karii  .  ,  .  Kplvtir 
(ver.  6) — arguments  which  ai-e  dependent  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  words— see  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  b.  i.  ch.  2 ; 
Biscoe,  On  t/te  Acts,  ch.  vi.  §16. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a 
strange  etymology  for  the  name  Tertullus  proposed 
by  Calmet,  in  the  place  of  which  another  has  been 
suggested  by  his  English  editor  led.  1830),  who 
takes  credit  for  having  rejected  "  fanciful  and  im- 
jnobable"  etymologies,  and  substituted  improve- 
ments of  his  own.  Whether  the  suggestion  is  an 
improvement  in  this  case  the  reader  will  judge: — 
"  Tertullus,  T4prvXXos,  liar,  impostor,  from  rcpo- 
ToXiyos,  a  teller  of  stories,  a  cheat.  [Qy.  was  his 
true  appellation  Ter-  TuUius,  '  thrice  Tully,'  that 
is,  extremely  eloquent,  varied  by  Jewish  wit  into 
Tertullus?]"  [W.  B.  J.] 

TESTAMENT,  NEW.   [NewTestamejit.] 

TESTAMENT,  OLD.     [Old  TraxAMEirr.] 

TFl'RARCH  {rrrpilpxtis).  Properly  the  sore, 
reign  or  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  country. 
On  the  use  of  the  title  in  Thcssaly,  Gfthitia,  and 
Syria,  consult  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Romm 
Antiq^utie$,  "  Tetrsrcha,"  and  the  authorities 
there  ret'erred  to.  "  In  the  later  period  of  the  re> 
public  and  under  the  empire,  the  Roaians  seem  to 
have  used  the  title  (as  i\\so  thosa  of  tthnarch  and 
phylarch)  to  designate  those  tributary  pnncvs  whe 
were   not  of  sufficient   importance    to   be   sallfrf 
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kings."  In  the  New  Testament  we  mei»t  v  th 
the  despiatioQ.  either  actually  or  in  the  form 
of  it«  derivative  TfTpopx*'".  applied  to  tJ^ree 
persons: — 

(1.)  Hei-oU  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  1  ;  Luke  ni.  1, 
19,  ix.  7  ;  Acts  ziii.  1),  who  is  commonly  distin- 
guisheil  as  "  Hei-od  the  tetrarch,"  although  the  title 
of  "  kiiig "  is  also  assigned  to  him  both  by  St. 
M.ntthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by  St.  Mark  (vi.  14, 
22  sqq.).  St.  Luke,  as  might  lie  expected,  inva- 
riably adheres  to  the  formal  title,  which  would 
be  recognized  by  Gentile  readei-s.  Herod  is  de- 
scribed by  the  last-named  Evangelist  (ch.  iii.  1)  as 
"tetrarch  of  Galilee;"  but  his  dominions,  which 
were  bequeathcil  to  him  by  his  father  Herod  the 
Greiit,  embraced  the  district  of  Peraea  beyond  the 
Jordan  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1):  this  bequest 
was  confirnieid  by  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §.i).  After  the  disgi-ace  and  banishment  of  An- 
tipas, his  tetrarchy  was  added  by  Caligula  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  Agrippa  i.  {Ant.  iviii.  7,  §2). 
[Hkrod  Antipas.] 

(2.)  Herod  Philip  (tlie  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra,  not  the  husband  of  llerodias  j,  who 
Ls  said  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  1)  to  have  been  "tetrarch 
of  Ituraea,  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis."  Jo- 
sephiis  tells  us  that  his  father  bequeathed  to  him 
Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Paneas  {Ant.  xvii.  8, 
§1),  and  that  his  father's  bequest  was  con  tinned 
by  Augustus,  who  assigned  to  him  Batanaea,  Tra- 
chonitis, and  Auranitis,  with  certain  pirts  about 
Jamnia  belonging  to  the  "house  of  Zenodorus" 
{Ii.  J,  ii.  6,  §3).  Accordingly  the  teiritories  of 
Philip  extended  eastward  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
wilderness,  and  from  the  borders  of  Peraea  north- 
wards to  Lebanon  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Da- 
mascus. After  the  death  of  Philip  his  tetrarchy 
was  added  to  the  province  of  SjTia  by  Tiberius 
[Ant.  xviii.  4,  §6),  and  subsequently  confened  by 
Caligula  on  Heiod  Agrippa  L,  with  the  title  of 
king  {Ant.  xviii.  6,  §10).  [Herod  Philip  L; 
Hkbod  Agrippa  I.] 

(3.)  Lysanias,  who  is  said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have 
been  "tetmrch  of  Abilene,"  a  small  district  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  Abila,  m  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Barada  or  Chrysorrhoas,  between  Damascus  and 
the  mounfciin-range  of  Antilibanus.  [Abilene.] 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  limits  of  this 
tetrarchy,  and  in  identifying  the  person  of  the 
tetrarch.  [Lysanias.]  We  learn,  however,  from 
Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  6,  §10,  six.  o,  §1)  that  a 
Lysanias  had  been  tetrarch  of  Abila  before  the  time 
of  Caligula,  who  added  this  tetrarchy  to  the  domi- 
nions of  Heiod  Agi-ippa  I. — an  addition  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  title  of  tetrarch, 
as  applied  to  these  princes,  had  any  reference  to  its 
etymologiciil  signiHcation.  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  at  this  time  probably  applied  to  petty  princes 
without  any  such  determinate  meaning.  But  it 
ap|)eai-s  fiom  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  11,  §4;  B.  J. 
ii.  6,  §3)  that  the  tetrarchies  of  Antipsis  and  Philip 
were  regarded  as  constituting  each  a  fourth  part  of 
tlieir  father's  kingdom.  For  we  are  told  that  Au- 
gustus gave  one-half  of  Herod's  kingdom  to  his  son 
Archelaus,  with  the  appellation  of  ethnarch,  and 
with  a  promise  of  the  regal  title ;  and  that  he 
divided  the  remainder  into  the  two  tetrarchies. 
Moreover,  the  revenues  of  Archelaus,  drawn  from 
his  territory,  which  included  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Mimiaea,  amounted  to  400  talents,  the  teti-archies 
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of  Philip  and  Antipas  producing  200  talents  each, 
We  conclude  that  in  these  two  cases,  at  least,  the  title 
was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense.    [W.  B.J.J 

THADDAE'US  (Baifcuos  :  Thaddaeus),  a 
name  in  St.  Mark's  catalogue  of  the  twelve  Apostlei 
(Mark  iii.  18)  in  the  great  majority  of  MSS. 
In  St.  Matthew's  catalogue  (M.itt.  x.  3)  the  cor- 
responding place  is  assigned  to  BaSSaios  by  the 
Vatican  MS.  (B),  and  to  A«)8/3oTos  by  the  Codex 
Bezae  (D).  "The  Received  Text,  following  the  fii-st 
correction  of  the  Codex  Ejihraemi  (C) — where  the 
original  reading  is  doubtful — as  well  as  several 
cursive  M.SS.,  reads  AtPfialos  d  iniK^rjOfh  ©o5- 
SaTos.  We  are  probably  to  infer  that  Atfifiatos, 
alone,  is  the  original  reading  of  Matt.  x.  3,  and 
@aSSa7os  of  Mark  iii.  18.  By  these  two  Evangelists 
the  tenth  place  among  the  Apostles  is  given  to 
Lebbjieus  or  Thaddaeus,  the  eleventh  place  being 
given  to  Simon  the  Canaanite.  St.  Luke,  in  both 
his  catalogues  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  placet 
Simon  Zelotes  tenth  among  the  Apostles,  and  assigns 
the  eleventh  place  to  'lovSas  'laxai$ov.  As  the 
other  names  recorded  by  St.  Luke  are  identical 
with  those  which  appear  (though  in  a  ditierent 
order)  in  the  first  two  Gospels,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  three  names  of  Judas, 
Lebbaeus,  and  Thaddaeus  were  home  by  one  and  the 
same  pei-son.     [Jlde;  Lebbaeus.J     [W.  B.  J.] 

THA'HASH  (C'nri :  Tox6s :  Thahas).  Son  of 
Nahor  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 
He  is  called  Tavaos  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §5). 

THA'MAH  (niori :  Qefxi:   Thema).     "The 

children  of  Thamah"  were  a  family  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53).  The 
name  elsewhere  appeare  in  the  A.  V.  as  Tamah. 

THA'MAR  {edfiap  :  T/iamar).  Tamab  1 
(Matt,  i,  3). 

THAM'NATHA  {v  Ba/j-vaOd:  Thamnata). 
One  cf  the  cities  of  Judaea  Ibitified  by  Bacchides 
af\er  he  had  driven  the  Maccabees  over  the  Jordan 
(1  Mace.  ix.  50).  Tharanatha  no  doubt  represents 
an  ancient  TiMNATH,  possibly  the  present  TVmeh, 
half-way  between  Jerusiilem  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Whether  the  name  should  be  joined  to  Pharathoni, 
which  follows  it,  or  whether  they  should  be  inde- 
pendent, is  matter  of  doubt.  [Pharathon.]     [G.] 

THANK-OFFERING,  or  PEACE-OF- 
FERING {W'rh^  n3T,  or  simply  D^D^E',  and 
in  Amos  V.  22,  D7B' :  Buala.  awTvpiov,  fftcriipiov, 
occasionally  tJpjjwK^:  hostiapacificorum,pacifica): 
the  proj)crly  eucharistic  offering  among  the  Jews, 
in  its  theory  resembling  the  Meat-OFFERIng,  and 
therefore  indicating  that  the  offerer  was  already  re- 
conciled to,  and  in  covenant  with,  God.  Its  cere- 
monial is  described  in  Lev.  iii.  The  nature  of  the 
victim  was  left  to  the  sacrificer;  it  might  be  male 
or  female,  of  the  flock  or  of  the  herd,  provided  that 
it  was  unblemished  ;  the  h:uid  of  the  sacrificer  was 
laid  on  its  head,  the  fat  burnt,  and  the  blood 
sprinkled,  as  in  the  burnt-offering ;  of  the  flesh, 
the  breast  and  right  shoulder  weie  given  to  the 
priest ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  sacrificer,  to  be 
eaten,  either  on  the  day  of  sacrifice,  or  on  Uic  next 
day  (Lev.  vii.  U-18,  29-34),  except  in  the  case  o( 
the  fii-stlings,  which    belonged  to  the  priest  alonr 
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ixlii.  20).  The  fating  of  the  6esh  of  th«  nwat- 
otTerinf  was  ooosidered  a  partaking  of  the  "  table 
of  the  Lord  ;"  and  on  solemn  occaaions,  as  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  was  con- 
ducted n«i  an  enormous  scale,  and  became  a  great 
national  feitst. 

The  peace-offerings,  unlike  other  sacrifices,  were 
not  ordained  to  be  offered  in  fixed  and  regular 
course.  Tlie  meat-offering  was  regularly  ordained 
as  the  eucharistic  sacritice ;  and  the  only  constantly 
recumng  peace-offering  appeare  to  have  been  that 
of  the  two  firstling  lamlxs  at  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii. 
19).  The  genenil  principle  of  the  peace-offering 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  should  be  entirely  spon- 
taneous, offered  as  occasion  should  arise,  from  the 
feeling  of  the  sacrificer  himself.  "  If  ye  offer  a 
cacritioe  of  peace-offerings  to  the  Loi-d,  ye  shall  offer 
it  at  your  own  icHl"  (Lev.  xix.  5}.  On  the  firet 
institution  (Lev.  vii.  11-17),  peaee-offeriugs  are 
divided  into  "offerings  of  thanksgiving,"  and 
vows  or  free-will  offerings ;"  of  which  latter  class 
e  offering  by  a  Nazarite,  on  the  completion  of 
his  vow,  is  the  most  lemarbible  (Num.  vi.  14). 
The  very  names  of  both  .ii^isions  imply  complete 
fi«dom,'and  show  that  this  sacrifice  differed  from 
othei-s,  in  being  considered  not  a  duty,  but  a 
privilege. 

We  find   accordingly  peace-offerings  offered  for 
the  people  on  a  great  scale  at  periods  of  unusual 
loiemnity  or  rejoicing:    as  at  the  first  inaugura- 
tion of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.  5),  at  the  firet  con- 
spiration of  Aaron  and  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lev.  ix. 
H ),  at  the  solemn  reading  of  the  Law  in  Canaan 
>•  Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  31),  at  the  accession  of  Saul 
i    .Sam.  XI.  15),  at  the  bringing  of  the   ark  to 
lount  Zion  by  Cteivid  (2  Sam.  vi.  17),  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  Temple,  and  thrice  every  year  after- 
wards, by  Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  63,  ix.  25),  and  at 
the  great  paMover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xix.  22). 
;  1  two  cases  only  (Judg.  xx.  26  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25) 
'•r«w>ff(»rings  are  mentioned  as  offered  with  bumt^ 
.  at  a  time  of  national  soitow  and  fasting. 
•ir  force  seems  to  have  been  precatory  rathi-r 
iu...  cuciiaristic.     [See  SACRIFICE.]  [A.  B.] 

THA'RA  (edpa:  Thare).  Terah  the  ftther  of 
^braham  (Luke  iii.  34). 

THAR'RA  ( TAora),  Esth.  xii.  1,     A  corrupt 
hum  of  the  luime  TeRESH. 

THAR'SHISH   V>Vy\:  BafHruj:  Thartis). 

1 .  In  thi>  more  accurate  form  the  translators  of  the 

■, .  V.  have  given  in  two  p(i.>s.i2es  ( 1  K.  x.  22,  xxii. 

'  •  name  els.-«'  :te.i  as  Tahshish. 

•Cfind  pa.«s;i  ^^  orcitted  in  both 

•  the  LXX..  ■   ilgat*  h.is  in  metri. 

2.  ('Pem«<r(reU;    Alex.  Qapatis:    T/iOrsis.)     A 

Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Bilhan  and  the  house 

of  Jediael  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  10  only).     The  variation  in 

the  Vatican  LXX.  (Mai)  is  very  remarkable.     [G.] 

THA8SI(ecur<rf,ea«r(rrf:  Thasi,Has$ii:  Syr. 

•JwCOiL;.    The  suniame  of  Simon  the  son  of  Matta- 

thias  '  I  Mace.  ii.  3i.  [MACCABEES,  vol.  ii.  p.  166 .] 
Thedtrivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Mijh<ieli» 
sugi^ts  *Bnn,  Chald.  "the  fresh  graxs  springs 
up,'  I.  <•.  " the  spi ing  is  come,"  in  reference  to  the 
'jTinquillitv  fii-st  secured  during  the  supremacy  of 
Simon  iGiimra,  ad  I  Maoc.  ii.  3).  This  seems  very 
far-fetched.  Winer  {Rtalwb.  "  Simon  *')  »ugge»U  a 
connexion  with  D^fl.  fervere,  as  Grotius  (ad  loc.) 
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V)  have  done  before  him.  id  losephus  {AjU. 
xii.  6,  §1)  the  suniame  is  written  Mot^i,  with 
various  readings  eoJ^t,  ©ofl^i.  [^B.  F.W.I 

THEATRE   (ei<trpoi> :    thcatrvn).      For   the 
general  subject,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  995-998. 
For  tlie  explanation  of  the  biblical  allusions,  two  or 
three  points  only  require  notice.     The  Greek  term, 
like  the  coiTesponding  English  term,  denotes  the 
ptaoe  where  dramatic  performances  are  exhibited, 
and  also  the  scene  itself  or  spectacle  which  is  wit- 
nesseil  there.     It  occurs  in  the  first  or  local  sense 
in  Acts  xix.  29,  where  it  is  said  that  the  multitude 
at  Ephesus  rushed  to  the  theatre,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  excitement  stirred  up  against  Paul  and  his 
associates  by  Demetrius,  in  oi-der  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  in  reference  to  the  charges  against 
them.     It   may  be  remarked  also   (although  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  the  original  text  or  in  our 
English  version)  that  it  was  in  the  theatre  at  Cae- 
sarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave  audience  to  the 
Tvrian  deputies,  and  was  himself  struck  with  death, 
because  he  heard  so  gladly  the  impious  acclamations 
of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21-23).     See  the  remark- 
ably confirmatory  account  of  this  event  in  Josephus 
{Ant.  xix.  8,  §2).     Such  a  use  of  the  theatre  for 
public  assemblies  and  the  transaction  of  public  bu- 
siness,  though  it  was  hardly  known   among  the 
Romans,  was  a  common  practice  among  the  Greeks. 
Thus  N'aleri  Max.  ii.  2:  Legati  in  theatntm,  ut  est 
conauetvdo  Graeciae,  introducti.     Justin  xxii.  2: 
Velvti  reipublicae  statitm  formaturus  in  t  heat  nun 
ad  contionem  vocari  j'issit.     Com.  Nep.   Tiinol.  4, 
§2 :  Veniebat  in  theatrum,  cum  ibi  concilium  plebis 
haberetur.     The  other  sense  of  the  term  "  theatre  " 
occurs  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Version 
rendei-8 :  "  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last, 
as  it  were  appointed  to  death ;  for  we  are  made 
(rather,  xcere  made,  Oiccrpov  iyeviiOiffi.tv)  a  spec- 
tacle unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men." 
Instead   of  "  spectacle "    (so  a£o  Wiclif  and  the 
Rhemish  translators  after  the  Vulgate),  some  might 
prefer  the  more  energetic  Saxon,  "  gazing-stock," 
as  in  Tjmdale,  Ci^imer,  and  the  Geneva  version. 
But  the  latter  would  be  now  inappropriate,  if  it 
includes  the  idea  of  scorn  or  exultation,  since  the 
angels  look  down  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs 
with  a  very  different  intei-est.    Whether  "  theatre  " 
denotes  more  here  than  to  be  an  object  of  earnest 
attention  (iiofxa),  or  refers  at  the  same  time  to  the 
theatre  as  the  place  where  criminals  were  some- 
times brought  forward  tor  punishment,  is  not  agreed 
among  interpreters.    In  Heb.  xii.  1,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  our  having  around  us  "  so  great  a  cloud  ol 
witnesses"  '-Tixroxnop  Ifx**^**  **pKc*iu*vov  iifut 
v4d>os  napripwy^,  he  has  in  mind  no  doubt  the  ag(^ 
nistic  scene,  in  which  Christians  am  viewed  as  runnii>g 
a  race,  and  not  the  theatre  or  stage  ivhere  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  are  fixed  on  them.       [H.  B.  H.] 

THEBES  (J^DK-K3:  e^jSo*,  Ai<f.rToXif, 
fitpU  'AfMuvf ;  in  Jer.  rhy  'Aftfiity  rhy  vl^w 
ainris :  Alexandrit,  Ai.  iiopulorwn.  (wn-ittus  Alex- 
itndriae,  No-Amon  :  A.V.,  No,  the  multitude  of 
No,  populous  No). — A  chief  city  of  ancient 
Kgypt,  long  the  capital  of  the  Jpper  country,  and 
the  seat  of  the  DiOKpolitan  dyniaties,  that  ruled 
over  all  Egypt  at  the  era  of  its  highest  splendour. 
Upon  the  monuments  this  dty  besn  three  distinct 
names — that  of  the  Nome,  a  sacred  naaa,  and  th* 
name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  profam 
history.  Of  the  twentv  Nomes  or  districts  inli 
which   Up|vr   E^rpt   w.-u   divided,  the   fourth   it 
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aritr,  proceeding  northwai-d  from  Nubia,  was  d<»- 
tignated  m  the  hieroglyphics  as  Za'm — the  Pli* 
tliyrite  of  the  Gi-eeks — and  Thebes  appears  as  the 
"  Za'm-ciij,"  the  princijml  city  or  metropolis  of 
the  Zi'm  Nome.  In  later  times  the  name  Za'm 
was  applied  in  common  speech  to  a  particular 
locality  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes. 

The  sacred  name  of  Thebes  was  P-amen,  "  the 
abode  of  Amon,"  which  the  Greeks  reproduced  in 
their  Diospolis  (Libs  Tr6\is),  especially  with  the 
addition  the  Great  (17  ncyiXi)),  denoting  that  this 
vras  the  chief  seat  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  and  distin- 
guishing it  from  Diospolis  the  Less  (^  ftiKfid). 
5>'o-Amon  is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  Hebrew 
Sciiptures  (Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Nah.  iii.  8).  Eze- 
kiel  uses  i\o  simply  to  designate  the  Egyptian 
seat  of  Ammon,  whicli  the  Septuagint  translates 
by  Diospolis  (Kz.  xxx.  14,  16).  Gesenius  defines 
this  name  by  the  phrase  "  portion  of  Ammon," 
I.  e.  the  possession  of  the  god  Ammon,  as  the  chief 
•eat  of  his  worehip. 

The  name  of  Thebes  in  the  hieroglyphics  is 
explained  under  No-Amon. 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older 
than  Memphis,  and  that  "  after  the  centre  of  Egyp- 
tian life  was  tmosferred  to  Lower  Egj'pt,  Mempliis 
acquired  its  greatness  throt^h  the  niin  of  Thebes" 
{Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  Lect.  vii.).  Other 
authorities  assign  priority  to  Memphis.  But  both 
cities  date  from  our  earliest  authentic  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  histoiy.  The  firet  allusion  to  Thebi  in 
classical  literature  is  the  familiar  passage  of  the  Iliad 
(ix.  381-385): — "  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  va£t 
treasures  laid  up  in  the  houses ;  where  are  a  hun- 
dred gates,  and  from  each  two  hundred  men  go 
forth  with  hoi-ses  and  chariots."  Homer — speaking 
with  a  poet's  licence,  and  not  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  statistician — no  doubt  incorporated  into  his  verse 
the  glowing  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  capital  cur- 
rent in  his  time.  Wilkinson  thinks  it  conclusive 
against  a  literal  understanding  of  Homer,  that  no 
traces  of  an  ancient  city-wall  can  be  found  at  Thebes, 
and  accepts  as  probable  the  suggestion  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  that  the  "gates"  of  Homer  may  have 
been  the  propylaea  of  the  temples: — "  Non  centum 
portas  habuisse  urbem,  sed  multa  et  ingentia  tem- 
plorum  vestibula"  (i.  45,  7).  In  tlie  time  of 
Diodorus,  the  city-wall,  if  any  there  was,  had  already 
disappeared,  and  the  question  of  its  existence  in 
Homer's  time  was  in  dispute.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  regai-d  the  "  gates"  of  Homer  as  temple- 
porches  is  to  make  these  the  ban-acks  of  the  aiiny, 
since  from  these  gates  the  horsemen  and  chariots 
issue  forth  to  war.  The  almost  univei"sal  custom 
of  walling  the  cities  of  antiquity,  and  the  poet's 
reference  to  the  gates  as  pouring  forth  troops,  point 
strongly  to  the  supposition  that  the  vast  area  of 
Thebes  was  sunounded  with  a  wall  having  many 
gates. 

Homer's  allusion  to  the  treasures  of  the  city,  and 
to  the  size  of  its  standing  array,  numbering  20,000 
chariots,  shows  the  early  repute  of  Thebes  for 
wealth  and  power.  Its  fame  as  a  great  capital  had 
crossed  the  sea  when  Gieece  was  yet  in  its  infancy 
as  a  nation.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Her>- 
dA^  visited  Upper  I'gypt  (see  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Horn.  Geog.  art.  "  Thebes"),  but  he  says, 
"  I  went  to  Heliopolis  and  to  Thebes,  expressly  to 
try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places  would  agree 
in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at  Memphis" 
Uen)d.  ii.  3V     Aftei-wards  lie  describes  the  features 
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of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  points  ud  disUuMM 
upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witnc»s  would  b« 
likdy  to  record  them.  He  infoi-ms  us  tliat  "  fiom 
Heliopolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days'  sail  up  the  river, 
the  distance  4800  stadia  ....  and  the  distance  from 
the  sea  inland  to  Thebes  6120  stadia"  (Herod,  ii, 
8,  9).  In  chap.  29  of  the  same  book  ne  states  that 
he  ascended  the  Nile  as  high  as  Elephantine.  Hero- 
dotus, however,  gives  no  particular  account  of  the 
city,  which  in  his  time  had  lost  much  of  its  ancieni 
gi-andeur.  He  alludes  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
there,  with  its  ram-headed  image,  and  to  the  fact 
that  goats,  never  sheep,  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 
In  the  1st  century  before  Christ,  Diodonn*  visited 
Thebes,  and  he  devotes  several  sections  of  his  general 
work  to  its  history  and  appearance.  Though  he 
saw  the  city  when  it  had  sunk  to  quite  secondary 
importance,  he  preseiTes  the  tradition  of  its  early 
grandeur — its  circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  it* 
public  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  th« 
number  of  its  monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its 
private  houses,  some  of  them  four  or  five  stories 
high — all  giving  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
surpassing  not  only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but 
of  the  world.  Diodorus  deplores  the  spoiling  of  its 
buildings  and  monuments  by  Cambyses  (Diod.  i.  45, 
46).  Strabo,  who  visited  Egypt  a  little  later — at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era — thus  de- 
scribes (xvii.  p.  816)  the  city  under  the  name  Wos- 
polis : — "  Vestiges  of  its  magnitude  still  exist  which 
extend  80  stadia  in  length.  There  are  a  gi-eat  number 
of  temples,  many  of  which  Cambyses  mutilated.  The 
spot  is  at  present  occupied  by  villages.  One  port  of 
it,  in  which  is  the  city,  lies  in  Arabia ;  another  is  in 
the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  vhere  is 
the  Memnouium."  Strabo  here  makes  the  Nile  the 
dividing  line  between  Libya  and  Arabia.  The 
templas  of  Kamak  and  Luxor  are  on  tne  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  where  was  probably  th'^  main 
part  of  the  city.  Strabo  gives  the  fbllow'iig  de- 
scription of  the  twin  colossi  still  standing  u]_x)u  the 
westem  plain : — "  Here  are  two  colossal  figui  es  near 
one  another,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  One 
is  entire;  the  upper  pails  of  the  other,  from  the 
cliair,  are  fallen  down — the  effect,  it  is  saii,  of  an 
earthquake.  It  is  believed  that  once  a  day  a  noise, 
as  of  a  slight  blow,  issues  from  the  part  of  the 
statue  which  remains  in  the  seat,  and  on  its  base. 
When  I  was  at  those  jilaces,  with  Aelius  Galius, 
and  numerous  friends  and  soldiere  about  him,  I 
heard  a  noise  at  the  lii-st  hour  of  the  day,  but  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  the  base,  or  from  the  colossus, 
or  produced  on  purpose  by  some  of  those  standing 
around  the  base,  I  cannot  confidently  assert.  For, 
from  the  unceiiainty  of  the  cause,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  anything  rather  than  that  stones  disposed 
in  that  manner  could  send  forth  sound"  (xvii. 
§46).  Simple,  honest,  sceptical  Strabo  !  Eighteen 
centuries  later,  the  present  writer  interrogated  the»ie 
same  stones  as  to  the  ancient  mystery  of  sound  ; 
and  not  at  sunrise,  but  in  the  glaring  noon,  the 
status  emitted  a  shai-p,  clear  sound  like  the  ringing 
of  a  disc  of  brass  under  a  sudden  concussion.  This 
was  produced  by  a  ragged  urchin,  who,  for  a  few 
piastres,  clambered  up  the  knees  of  the  "  vocal 
Memnon,"  and  there  effectually  concealing  himself 
from  obsen-ation,  struck  with  a  hammer  a  sonorou* 
stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue.  Wilkinson,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  describe  this  sounding  stone, 
conjectures  that  the  priests  had  a  secret  chamber  la 
the'  body  of  the  statue,  from  which  they  could 
strike  it  tnobserved  at  the  ivetant  of  sounse:  tLus 
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producing  in  the  cre<iuIoiis  multitude  the  notion 
;  ot°  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  It  is  difficult  to 
I  conceive,  however,  that  surh  a  trick,  perfoimed  in 
■jpen  day,  could  have  escaped  detection,  and  v:  are 
tl>erefoi'e  left  to  share  the  mingled  wondec  and 
scepticism  of  Strabo  (see  Wilkinson ;  also  Thomp- 
md's  Photographic  Viexct  tf  Egypt,  Past  and  Pre- 
lent,  p.  156). 

I'liny  speak*  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  as  known  to 

;  ime  as  "  a  hanging  city,"  t.  e.  built  upon  arches, 

Ml  that  an  army  could  be  led  forth  from  beneath 

the  city  while  th^;  inhabitants  above  were  wholly 

un^onjicious  of  it.     He  mentions  also  that  the  river 

tiowa  tlnough  the   middle   of  the   city.     But  he 

questions  the  stoiy  of  the  arches,  because,  "  if  this 

had  really   been  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that 

Homer  would   have  mentioned   it,  seeing  that  he 

!':is  celebiated  the  hundi-ed  gates  of  Thebes."     Do 

'  >t  the  two  stories  possibly   explain  each  other  ? 

lay  there  not  have  been  near  the  river-line  arched 

:iidings  used  as  ban°ncks,  fi°om  whose  gateways 

^Mied  tbiih  20,000  chariots  of  w.ii? 

But,  in  the  uncertainty  of  these  historical  allu- 
sions, the  monuments  of  Thebes  are  the  most  reli- 
ulile  witnesses  for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city. 
These  are  found  in  almost  equal  propoilions  ujwn 
l>nth  sides  of  the  river.  The  paiallel  ridges  which 
-  irt  the  narrow  Nile  valley  upon  the  east  and  west 
'■m  the  northeiTi  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep 
Outward  upon  either  side,  forming  a  ciicular  plain 
whose  diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  Through  the 
centre  of  this  plain  flows  the  river,  usually  at  tliis 
:  int  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  but  at  the  mun- 
ition overflowing  the  plain,  especially  upon  the 
western  bank,  for  a  breadth  of  two  or  more  miles. 
Thus  the  two  colossal  statues,  which  are  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  bed  of  the  low  Nile,  have 
ao-umulated  about  their  bases  alluvial  deposit  to 
the  depth  of  seven  feet. 

The  pl:ui  (if  the  city,  as  indicated  by  the  principal 

r.ionimienUt,  was  nearly   quad  lingular,   measuring 

two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from  east 

to   west.     Its  four  great  Landmarks  were,  Kamak 

and    Luxor  upon  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side,  and 

<^rnah  and  Medeenet  Haboo  upon  the  western  or 

I  i  by  an  side.     There  are   indications  that  each  of 

■'ie-«  temples  may  have  been  connected  with  those 

"ing  it  upon  two  sides  by  grand  dromoi,  lined 

with  sphinxes  and  other  colossal  tigares.     Upon  the 

western  bank  there  was  almofit  a  continuous  line 

of  ti'Piples  and  public  edifices  for  b  distance  of  two 

•  lies,  from  Qoornah  to  Medeeitet  Haboo;  and  Wil- 

iison  conjectures  that  from  a  point  near  the  latter, 

•  I  haps    in  the   line   of  the  colossi,  th^  '  Koyal 

tieet"  ran  down  to  the  river,  which  was  crossed 

V  a  ferry  terminating  at  Luxor  on  the  eastern 

i<'.     The   recent   excavations   and   discovene*  of 

M    Maiiette,  now  in  course  of  publication  (1863), 

.1  ly  enable  us  to  restore  the  ground-plan  of  the 

ty  and  its  principal  edifice*  with  at  least  proxi- 

.  itc  attruracy. 

!*  does  not  enter  into  the  design,  nor  would  it 

dl   within  the   limits  of  this  article,  to  give  a 

nnute  description  of  these  stupendous  monuments. 

->'>l  only  arc  verbal  descriptions  everywhere  ac- 

^Cbhible  through  the  pases  of  Wilkinson,  Kenrick, 

xvi  other  standard  writers  upon    Egypt,  but  the 

BUgir.ticently  illustrated  work  of  Lepsuis,  already 

C©"n}>l<'fed,   the  (Y>m|)ftnion   work    of   M.  Mnriette, 

just  referred  to,  and  multiplied  photographs  of  the 

prirci^ial  ruins,  are  within  ea-sy  reach  of  the  scholar 

through  che  muniti<-en<-e  of  public  libraries.    A  mere 
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outline  of  the  groups  of  ruins  must  h?re  sutfice. 
Beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  on  the  »vcsti*n) 
bank,  the  first  conspicuous  ruins  are  ^hose  of  a 
palace-temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  tlwre- 
fore  belonging  to  the  middle  style  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  It  bears  the  name  Mencphtheioti, 
suggested  by  ChampoUion  because  it  appears  tc 
have  been  founded  by  Menephthah  (the  Osiiei.o> 
Wilkinson),  though  built  principally  by  his  son 
the  gi«at  Rameses.  The  plan  of  tlie  building  it 
much  obscui-ed  by  mounds  of  rubbish,  but  some 
of  the  bas-relie&  ai«  in  a  fine  state  of  precen-ation. 
There  are  traces  of  a  dromos,  1 28  feet  in  length, 
with  sphinxes,  whose  fragments  here  and  there 
remain.  This  building  stands  upon  a  slight  ele- 
vation, nearly  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the  now 
deserted  village  of  old  Qoornah. 

Nearly  a  mile  southwairl  from  the  Menephtheio-i 
are  the  remains  of  the  combined  palace  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnonium. 
An  examination  of  its  sculptures  shows  that  this 
name  was  inaccurately  applied,  since  the  building 
was  cleaj-ly  erected  by  Kameses  II.  Wilkinson 
suggests  that  the  title  lliamun  attached  to  the 
name  of  this  king  misled  Strabo  in  his  designation 
of  the  building.  The  general  form  of  the  Mem- 
nonium is  that  of  a  parallelogram  in  three  main 
sections,  the  interior  ai-eas  being  successively  nar- 
rower than  the  firet  court,  and  the  whole  ter- 
minating in  a  series  of  sacred  chambere  beautifully 
sculptured  and  ornamented.  The  proportions  jf 
this  building  are  remarkably  fine,  and  its  remains 
are  in  a  sufficient  state  of  presei-vation  to  enable 
one  to  reconstruct  its  p!an.  From  the  first  court 
or  area,  nearly  180  feet  square,  there  is  an  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  second  court,  140  feet  by  170. 
Upon  three  sides  of  this  are-n  is  a  double  colonnade, 
and  on  the  south  side  a  single  row  of  Osiride 
pillars,  facing  a  row  of  like  pillai-s  on  the  north, 
the  other  columns  being  circular.  Another  ascent 
leads  to  the  hall,  100  X  133,  which  originally 
had  forty-eight  huge  columns  to  support  its  solid 
roof.  Beyond  the  hall  are  the  sacred  chambers. 
The  historical  sculptures  upon  the  walls  and 
columns  of  the  Memnonium  are  among  the  most 
finished  and  legible  of  the  F^gyptian  monumoits. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruin 
is  the  gigantic  statue  of  Rameses  II.,  once  a  single 
block  of  syenite  cai-ved  to  repi-esent  the  king  upon 
his  throne,  but  now  scattered  in  fi-agments  upon  the 
floor  of  the  first  Iiall.  The  weight  of  this  statue 
has  been  computed  at  887  tons,  and  its  height  at 
75  feet.  By  measurement  of  the  fragments,  the 
writer  found  the  body  51  feet  around  the  shoulders, 
the  arm  1 1  feet  6  inches  from  shoulder  to  elbow, 
and  the  foot  10  feet  10  inches  in  length,  by  4  feet 
S  inches  in  breadth.  This  stupendous  monolith 
most  have  been  transported  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  quarries  of  Assouan.  About  a 
thii^  of  a  mile  farther  to  the  louth  are  the  two 
colossal  statues  already  referred  to,  one  of  which 
is  familiarly  known  as  "  the  vocal  Min^ion."  The 
height  of  each  figure  is  about  53  frat  above  tlie 
plain. 

IVoceeding  again  toward  the  south  for  about  the 
same  distance,  we  find  at  Medeenet  Haboo  ruin» 
upon  a  naore  stapendous  scale  than  at  any  othei 
point  upon  the  western  bank  of  Thebes.  These 
consist  of  a  temple  founded  by  Thothmt-s  I.,  but 
which  also  exhibits  traces  of  the  Ptolemaic  archi- 
tecture in  the  shape  of  })yran>idal  towers,  gate- 
ways, colonnades,  srd  vestibules,  inscribed  with  tiie 

&  B 
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meraona)»  o(  the  Itomait  phi  in  R^jpt.  litis 
tpmple,  t-vni  with  hII  its  nddltions,  is  compai'n- 
fcve'y  small ;  but  adj'ic«nt  to  it  is  the  magnificent 
niin  known  :i3  the  aDUthern  lianiesiMon,  the  Daiace- 
temple  of  iiameses  III.  The  geneial  plan  of  this 
building  corresponds  with  those  above  described  ; 
a  series  ot"  grand  coui'ts  or  halls  adorned  with 
columns,  conductaig  to  the  inner  pavilion  of  the 
king  or  sanctuary  of  the  god.  The  second  couit 
is  one  of  the  moit  remarkable  in  Kgypt  lor  the 
massiveness  of  its  columns,  which  measure  24  feet 
in  height  by  a  circumference  of  nearly  23.  Within 
this  ai^ea  are  the  fallen  columns  of  a  Christian 
church,  which  once  established  the  worship  of  the 
trae  God  in  the  very  sanctuaiy  of  idols  and  amid 
♦jheir  sculfitured  images  and  symbols.  This  temple 
presents  t>ome  of  the  grandest  eli'ects  of  the  old 
Egyptian  architectui-e,  and  its  battle-scenes  are  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Kiimeses  HI. 
Behind  this  long  range  of  temples  and  palaces 
are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  for  sepulchral  chambei's.  Some  of  these 
are  of  vast  e.\t«nt — one  tomb,  for  instance,  having 
a  total  area  of  22,217  square  feet.  A  retired  valley 
in  the  mountains,  now  known  as  Beeban-el-Melook, 
seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  sepulchres 
of  kings.  Some  of  these,  in  tiie  number  and  variety 
of  their  chambers,  the  finish  of  their  sculptures, 
ami  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  their  f)escx)es,  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Egyptian 
grandeur  and  skill.  It  is  from  the  tombs  especially 
that  we  learn  the  manners  and  customs  of  domestic 
life,  as  from  the  temples  we  g-.ither  the  record  of 
dynasties  and  the  histoiy  of  battles.  The  preserva- 
tion of  these  sculptui-ed  and  pictorial  records  is  due 
mainly  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  The  sacred- 
ness  with  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  their  dead 
preserved  these  mountain  catacombs  from  molestii- 
tion  during  the  long  succession  of  native  dynasties, 
and  the  scaling  up  of  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  for 
the  concealment  of  the  sai'cnphagus  from  human 
obsei-vation  until  its  mummied  occupant  should  re- 
sume his  long-suspended  lite,  has  largely  secured 
the  city  of  the  dead  from  the  violence  of  invaders 
and  the  ravages  of  time.  It  is  from  the  adornments 
of  tl;ese  subterranean  tombs,  often  distinct  and  fresh 
!is  when  prepared  by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  that 
we  derive  our  principal  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  himself 
is  not  more  minute  and  graphic  than  these  silent 
but  most  descriptive  walls.  The  illustration  and 
confirmation  which  they  bring  to  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, so  well  discussed  by  Hengstenberg,  Osborn, 
Poole,  and  others,  is  capable  of  much  ampler 
treatment  than  it  has  yet  received.  Kveiy  inci- 
dent in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  in  the  exactions  of  their 
sei-vitude,  every  ait  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wHderness,  eveiy  allusion 
to  Egyptian  rites,  customs,  laws,  finds  some 
counterpart  or  illustration  in  this  picture-history 
of  Egypt ;  and  whenever  the  Theban  cemeteiy 
shall  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  its  symbols 
and  hieroglyphics  fully  interpreted  by  science, 
we  shrrfl  have  a  commentary  of  unrivalled  interest 
and  value  upon  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus, 
as  well  as  the  later  historical  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptui-es.  The  art  of  photography  is  already  con- 
tributing to  this  result  by  furnishing  scholars  with 
materials  tor  the  leisurely  study  of  the  lictorial 
and  monumental  re-.-ords  of  Egypi- 
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The  eaKtem  side  of  the  riyer  is  d'ltin^uishcd  }iy 
the  remains  of  Luxor  and  KaniuK,  the  Utter  be.n^ 
of  itself  a  city  of  temples.  The  main  colonnade  .  J 
Luxor  faces  the  river,  but  its  principal  entran.-e 
looks  northward  towards  Karnak.  --sith  which  it 
was  originally  connected  by  a  ilromosi  GUOO  feet  in 
length,  lined  on  either  side  with  sphinxes.  At  this 
entiunce  are  two  gigantic  statues  of  Iiameses  II.,  one 
upon  each  side  of  the  grand  gateway ;  and  in  front 
of  these  fonnerly  stfKxl  a  pair  of  b«iutifully  wrought 
obelisks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which  new  gi-aces  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris. 

The  approach  to  Karnak  from  the  south  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towei-s,  which 
were  the  appendages  of  later  times  to  the  original 
structure.  The  temple  properly  faces  the  river, 
i.  e.  toward  the  north-west.  The  courts  and  jjio- 
pylaea  connected  with  this  structure  occupy  a  spaie 
nearly  1800  leet  square,  and  the  buildings  represent 
almost  every  dynasty  of  Egypt,  from  Sesortiisen  I, 
to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  Courts,  pylons,  obelisks, 
statues,  pillars,  everything  pertaining  to  Karnak, 
are  on  the  grandest  scale,  l^iearest  the  river  is  an 
area  measuring  275  feet  by  329,  which  once  had  a 
covered  corridor  on  either  side,  and  a  double  row 
of  columns  through  the  centre,  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hypostyle  hall,  the  most  wonderful 
monument  of  Eg3'ptian  architecture.  This  grand 
hall  is  a  forest  of  sculptured  columns;  in  the  cen- 
tral avenue  are  twelve,  mciisuring  each  66  feet  in 
height  by  12  in  diameter,  which  formerly  supported 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  roof,  answering  to 
the  cleiestfiry  in  Gothic  architecture;  on  either  side 
of  tliose  are  seven  rows,  each  column  nearly  42  Iteet 
high  by  9  in  diameter,  making  a  total  of  134  pillars 
in  an  area  measuring  170  feet  by  330.  Most  of 
the  piUai-s  are  yet  standing  in  their  original  site, 
though  in  many  p'aces  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  A 
moonlight  view  of  this  hall  is  the  most  weird  and 
impressive  scene  to  be  witnessed  among  all  the  ruins 
of  antiquity — the  Coliseum  of  Rome  not  excepted. 
With  our  im]:)erfect  knowledge  of  mechanic  arts 
among  the  PZgyptians,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  the  outer  wall  of  Kaniak — forty  feet  in  thick- 
ness at  the  base,  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high  — 
was  built ;  how  single  blocks  weighing  several  hun- 
dred tons  were  lifted  into  their  place  in  the  wall, 
or  hewn  into  obelisks  and  statues  to  adorn  its  gates  ; 
how  the  majestic  columns  of  the  Grand  Hail  were 
quanied,  sculptured,  and  set  up  in  mathematical 
order;  and  how  the  whole  stupendous  structuiie 
was  reared  as  a  fortress  in  which  the  mast  ancient 
civilization  of  the  world,  as  it  were  petrified  or 
fossilized  in  the  very  flower  of  its  stiength  and 
beauty,  might  defy  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the 
decay  of  centuries.  The  gi-andeur  of  Egypt  is  here 
in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every  pillar,  obelisk, 
and  stone  tells  its  historic  legend  of  her  greatest 
monarchs. 

We  have  alluded,  in  the  opening  of  this  article, 
to  the  debated  question  of  the  priority  of  Thebes  to 
Memphis.  As  yet  the  data  are  not  sufficient  foi 
its  satisfactoiy  solution,  and  Egyptologists  are  not 
agi^eed.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that 
before  the  time  of  Menes  there  was  a  local  sove- 
reignty in  the  Thehaid,  but  the  historical  nntionalitj 
of  Egypt  dates  from  the  founding  of  Memphis 
"  It  is  probable  that  the  priests  of  Memphis  ani 
Thebes  differed  in  their  repiesentations  of  early  hii 
tory,  and  that  each  sought  to  extol  the  glory 
their  own  aty.  The  history  of  Herodotus  turii 
about  Memphis  as  a  centre;   he  mentions  Theh 
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Xilj  incidentally,  and  du«is  not  describ-'  or  allude  to 

lae  ot°  it8  monuments.     Diodorus,  on  the  coutrarr. 

ib  full  in  his  description  of  Thebn,  and  sajrs  little 

of  Memphis.      But  the  distinction  of  Upper  and 

Ix>wer  Kgvpt  exists  in  geological  stiiicture,  in  lan- 

guagi',  in  religion,  and  in  historical  ti-aditioa  "  (Ken- 

ricky.     A  eiiefiil  digest  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 

tuthorities,  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  the  monumental 

tablets  or  Abydos  and  Kaniak,   gives  this  genei-al 

outline  of  the  early  history  of  Egypt: — That  before 

nphis  was  built,  the  nation  was  mainly  confined 

lie  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  subdivided  politically 

■  several  soveragnties,  of  which  Thebes  was  one  ; 

;  Menes,  who  was  a  native  of  T!tis  in  the  The- 

I,  oentraliseii  the  government  at  Memphis,  and 

ti^i  tl»e  upper  and  lower  countiies ;  that  Mem- 

-  retained  its  pi-e-eniinence,  even  in  the  hereditary 

ession  of  sovereigns,  until  the  twelfth  and  thir- 

th  dynasties  of  Manetho,  when  Diospolitan  kings 

ir  ir.  lii-   lists,  who  brought  Thebes  into  pro- 

'\al  city;  that  when  the  Shepherds 

V.-,-  ■,    1   lioniadic  race  from  the  east,  invaded 

yt  and  tixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a  native 

;.  ptian  dynasty  wa«  maintained   at   Thebes,  at 

'  lues  tributary  to  the  Hyksos,  and   at  times  in 

111  litary  alliance  with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders; 

•il  at  length,  by  a  genei-al  uprising  of  the  The- 

i,  the  Hyksos  were  expelled,  and  Thelies  became 

•  capital    of  all    Egypt   under   the   i-esplendent 

•  -.'iiteenth  dynasty,     this  was  the  golden  era  of 

ti.'-  city  as  we  have  ali-eady  described  it  from  its 

iiiunents.    The  names  and  deeds  of  the  Thothmes 

the  Hameses  then  figure  upon  its  temples  and 

i-es,  representing  its   wealth   and   grandeur  in 

iiitecture,  and  its  prowess  in  arms.    Then  it  was 

r  Thebes  extended  her  sceptre  over  Libya  and 

iopia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  over 

.1,  ifedia,  and  Persia ;  so  that  the  walls  of  her 

-  iinl  temples  are  crowded  with  battle-scenes 

::  ull  contiguous  nations  appear  as  captives 

ui^pliants.     This  supremacy  continued  until 

close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period 

:r;nre  than  five  hundi-ed  years;  but  under  the 

I   dynasty — the  Diospolitan   house  of  Ka- 

inbering  ten  kings  of  that  name — the  glory 

<'i    ii.'i'-s  began  to  decline,  and  after  the  close  of 

that  dynasty  her  name  no  more  appears  in  the  lists 

of  kin;;s.     Still  the  city  was  retained  as  the  capital, 

whole  or  in  part,  and  tlie  achievements  of  Shi- 

■iW  the  Bula-stite,  of  Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian, 

r  monarchs  of  celebrity,  are  recorded  ujwn 

The  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shishouk 

illy  depicted  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the 

.1  of  Kainak,  aiw  the  names  of  several 

Palestine,  as  well  as  the  general  name  of 

e  laud  of  the  king  of  Judah,"  have  been  de- 

lered  from  the  hieroglyphics.     At  the  later  in- 

v.i>ion  of  Judea  by  .Sennacherib,  we  find  Tirhakjih, 

the  Ethiopian  monarch  of  the  Thebaid,  a  powerful 

ally  of   tiie   .lewish    king.      But  a  century   Liter, 

Exeijcl  |i!i>i  I.iiins  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the 

•rm  of  lialpyion: — •' 1  will  exwute  judgments  in 

Ko;"  "  I  will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  No;"  "  No 

dull  t)e  rent  asunder,  and  Noph  [Memphis]  shall 

fcave  distrtsises  daily  "  \  Ex.  xxx.  14-16) ;  and  Jere- 

•tiah,  pre<licting  the  same  overthrow,  says,  "  The 

Lord  of  Hosts,  tlie  Ciod  of  Israel  snith.  Behold,  I 

Yill  punish  the  multitude  of  No,  and  Fhamoh,  and 

Egypt,  with  their  gods  and  their  kings."    The  Per- 

•ian  invad:.'   completed    tlie   destruction  that  the 

Babylonian  had  begun  ;  the  hammer  of  Cambyses 

kvailel  tM  ,roud  statue  of  lijinieses,  and  his  toich 
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consumed  tlie  temples  and  palace  of  the  eily  of  tlw 
hundred  gates.  No-Ammon,  the  shrine  of  tht 
Egyptian  Jupiter,  "  that  was  situate  among  the 
rivers,  and  whose  i-ampart  was  the  sea,"  sank  fronr 
its  metropolitan  splendour  to  the  positiou  of  a  mere 
proviiici.ll  town  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  sp;u>moiiic 
efforts  of  the  Ptolemies  to  revive  its  ancient  glory, 
became  at  last  only  the  desolate  and  mined  sepulchrt 
of  the  empire  it  had  once  embodied.  It  lies  to-da} 
a  nest  of  Arab  hoveb  amid  crumbling  columns  and 
drilling  sands.  [J.  F.  T.] 

THE'BEZ  ()*3n :  e-lifins,  ^afiairl ;  Alex.  Ooi- 
/Saxf ,  Ba/xoo-et :  Thebes).  A  place  memorable  for  the 
death  ofthe  bravo  Abimele»:h  (Judg.  ix.  50  'X  After 
suffocating  a  thousand  of  the  .Shechenrites  in  the 
hold  of  Baal-bei ith  by  the  smoke  of  gieen  wood — • 
an  exploit  which  i-ecals  the  notorious  teat  of  a 
modem  French  general  in  Algeria  (Eccl.  i.  9,  10) 
— he  went  olf  with  his  band  to  Thebez.-  The  town 
was  soon  taken,  all  but  one  tower,  into  which  the 
people  of  the  place  ciowded,  and  which  was  sti  ong 
enough  to  hold  out.  To  this  he  forced  his  way,  and 
was  about  to  lejteat  the  barbarous  stnitagem  which 
had  succee<ied  so  well  at  Shechem,  when  the  frag- 
ment of  millstone  descended  and  put  an  end  to  his 
turbulent  caieer.  The  stoiy  was  well  known  in 
Israel,  and  gave  the  point  to  a  familiar  maxim  in 
the  camp  (2  Sam.  xi.  21 ). 

Thebez  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  But 
it  was  known  to  Eu.«ebius  and  Jerome.  In  their 
day  the  village  still  bore  its  old  name,  and  was 
situated  "in  the  district  of  Nwpolis,"  13  Roman 
miles  therefiwm,  on  the  road  to  Sc\thopolis  (Onom. 
e^37/y).  There  it  still  is;  its  name — TiMs — 
hardly  changed ;  the  village  on  a  rising  gi-ound  to 
the  letl  of  the  i-oad,  a  th.'iving,  compact,  and  strong- 
looking  place,  surrounded  by  immense  woods  of 
olives,  and  by  perhaps  the  best  cultivated  land  in 
all  Palestine.  It  was  known  to  hap-Parchi  in  the 
13th  centuiy  (Zunr's  Benjamin,  ii.  426),  and  is 
mentioned  occasionally  by  later  travellers.  But 
Dr.  Robinson  appears  to  have  been  the  firet  to  recog- 
nise its  identity  with  Thebez  {B.  R.  iii.  305).  [G.] 

THECO'E,  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  (r^r 
ipfl/jLov  BfKwf  :  desertum  Thecttae).  The  wild  un- 
cultivated pastoral  tract  lying  around  the  town  of 
Tckoa,  more  especially  to  the  east  of  it  (1  Mace.  ix. 
Xi).  In  the  Old  Test.  (2  Chr.  xx.  20)  it  is  men 
tioned  by  the  term  Midljar,  which  answers  to  the 
Greek  fpiifios. 

Thecoe  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Tkkoa.  [G.] 

THEL'ASAB  Cmfhn :  eateOir ;  Alex.  So- 
\aaaap  :  TMoasar).  Another  foiin  of  the  name 
examined  under  Tel-assaR.  It  occurs  2  K.  xix. 
12.  The  A.  v.  is  unfortunate  in  respect  of  tliis 
name,  for  it  has  contiived  to  give  tiM  contracted 
Hebrew  form  in  tb«  longest  English  shape,  and 
vice  tersA.  [G-] 

THELEB'SAS  (e«A«p<ro»:  Thelhana),  t  EaA. 
V.  36.     The  Greek  equivalent  oi  the  tuum  Tel- 

HAIUA8. 

THEHAN  (fitufiiy :  Theman),  Bw.  ili.  22, 23. 

[Tkman.] 

■  In  the  Hel>rew  text  Thebes  occtirs  twice  in  tbe  verxs 
but  in  thel.XX.  It  tutidiithas,  "  And  AblBMlech  wrni »ut 
..r  Ik-th-  Ib^ritli  (Vulg.  tilde)  and  fell  upon  TbelK*,"  t^i. 

r.  B  2 
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THEOCA'NUS  {etuKwdt;  Alrx.  e«»cav<Ji: 
rhecain).  Tikvah  the  father  of  Jahaziali  (1  Esd. 
IX.  \*). 

THE0D0TU8  (BtSiorot:  TTieodotvis,  Tlieo- 
doriis).  An  env^y  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judtis  Mace, 
c.  B.C.  162  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

THEOPH'ILUS  {et6<l>t\os).  1.  Tlie  person 
to  whom  St.  Luke  inscribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
of  tlie  Apostles  (Luke  i.  3 ;  Acta  i.  1).  The  im- 
portant part  played  by  Theophilus,  as  having  imme- 
diately occasioned  the  composition  of  these  two 
books,  together  with  the  silence  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning him,  has  at  once  stimulated  conjectui-e,  and 
left  the  field  clear  for  it.  Accordingly  we  meet 
with  a  considerable  number  and  vainety  of  theories 
concerning  him. 

(1.)  Several  oommentatoi-g,  especially  among  the 
Fathers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
of  Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of 
a  fictitious  person,  or  as  ap])licable  to  every  Chris- 
tiiui  reiider.  Thus  Origen  ( Horn.  i.  in  Luc.)  raises 
the  question,  but  does  not  discuss  it,  his  object  being 
merely  practical.  He  says  that  all  who  are  beloved 
of  God  aie  Theophili,  and  may  therefore  appropiiate 
to  themselves  the  Gospel  which  was  addressed  to 
Theophilus.  P^piphanius  {Htteres.  li.  p.  429)  speaks 
doubtfully :  ttr'  oiv  rivl  Bfo<pl\ifi  rrfre  ypi(pa)i> 
fKfyfv,  Ti  iravr\  kvdpd)-ir(f  Btbv  iya-irwvri.  Salvi- 
anus  (Epist.  ix.  ad  Siiloniitm)  apf^reistly  assumes 
that  Theophilas  had  no  historical  existence.  He 
justifies  the  composition  of  a  work  addressed  "  Ad 
Ecclesiam  Catholicam,"  under  the  name  of  Timo- 
theus,  by  the  example  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke, 
who  aildressed  his  Gospel  nominally  to  a  particular 
man,  but  really  to  "  the  love  of  God:"  "  nam  sicut 
Theophili  vocabulo  amor,  sic  Timothei  honor  divini- 
tatis  expiimitur."  Even  Theophylact,  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  Theophilus,  takes  the  opportunity 
of  moralizing  upon  his  name:  (cai  iras  Sf.&i/Opuvos 
0  (o  <p  i\i]  s,  Kol  K  par  OS  Kwrh.  rwv  va&wv  hva- 
Sti^dfitvos,  0  e  6  <p  i\6  s  iari  k  p  dr  iff  t  o  s,  hs 
Kcd  &^ios  T^  SvTi  4ffrlv  aKovfiv  "rod  EiiayyfKiov 
(Arfi'tin.  in  Lite.).  Among  modem  commentiitois 
Hanimond  and  Lenlere  aa-ept  the  allegorical  view: 
Eiasmus  is  doubtful,  but  on  the  whole  believes 
Tl  eophilus  to  have  had  a  real  existence. 

(2.)  From  the  honourable  epithet  Kpiriffrt,  ap- 
plied to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3,  compared  with 
the  use  of  the  same  epithet  as  applied  by  Claudius 
Lysias  and  TertuUus  severally  to  Felix,  and  by 
St.  Paul  to  Festus  (Acts  xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi. 
25),  it  has  ten  argued  with  much  probability,  but 
not  quite  conclusively,  that  he  was  a  pei'son  in  high 
official  position.  Thus  Theophylact  {Argum.  in 
Luc.)  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Koraan  governor, 
or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank,  grounding  his  con- 
jecture expressly  on  the  use  of  KpdriffTf.  Oecu- 
menius  (orf  Act.  Apost.  i.  1)  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
govenior,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion. 
The  traditional  connexion  of  St.  Luke  with  Antioch 
has  disposed  some  to  look  upon  Antioch  as  the 
abode  of  Theophilus,  and  possibly  as  the  seat  of  his 
govcmment.  Bengel  believes  him  to  have  been  au 
inhabitant  of  Antioch,  "  ut  vetere*  testantur."  The 
belief  may  partly  have  gi-own  out  of  a  story  in  the 
so-called  Recognitions  of  St.  Clement  (lib.  x.),  which 
repiesents  a  ceiiain  nobleman  of  Antioch  of  that 
name  to  have  been  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  have  dedicated  his  own  hnuse  as  a 
church,  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  Apostle  fixed 
bis  episcopal  sent,     liengel  tliinks  that  the  omission 
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of  KpiriffTt  in  Acts  i.  1  proves  that  Si.  I.  uVe  WM 
on  more  lamiliar  terms  with  Theophilus  ttuui  vi  nta 
he  composed  his  Gospel. 

(3.)  In  the  Syrinc  Lexicon  exti-arted  from  t  k 
Lexicon  Heptaglotton  of  ("astell,  and  e<lite<i  \>y 
Michaelis  (p.  948),  the  following  description  oJ 
Theophilus  is  quoted  from  Bar  Bahlul,  a  Syrian 
lexicographer  of  the  10th  century: — "  Theophilus 
primus  credentium  et  celebenimus  apud  Alexan 
drienses,  qui  cum  aliis  Aegyptiis  Lucam  rogal>a' 
ut  eis  Evangelium  sci-iberet."  In  the  inscriptioi 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  in  the  Syriac 
version  we  aie  told  that  it  was  published  at  Alex- 
andria. Hence  it  is  inferred  by  Jacob  Hase  {Bibl, 
Breinensis  Class,  iv.  Fasc.  iii.  Diss.  4,  quoted  by 
Michaelis,  Tntrod.  to  the  N.  T.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §4, 
ed.  Marsh)  and  by  Bengel  {Ordo  Temponim,  ■p.  19»>, 
ed.  2),  thi»t  Theophilus  was,  as  asseited  by  Bar 
Bahlul,  a  convert  of  Alexandiia.  This  writer  ven- 
tures to  advance  the  startling  opinion  that  Theo- 
philus, if  an  Alexandrian,  w:is  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Philo,  who  is  said  to  hiive  borne  the 
Hebrew  name  of  Jedidiah  (D'TT^, ».  e.  B(6(pt\osi. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  tc  i-efute  this  theoiy,  as 
Michaelis  has  refuted  it,  by  chronologiciil  argu- 
ments. 

(4.)  Alexander  Moras  (Ad  quaedam  loca  Nor. 
Foed.  Notae:  ad  Luc.  i.  1)  makes  the  rather  ha- 
zardous conjecture  that  the  Theophilus  of  St.  Luke 
is  identical  with  the  person  who  is  recorde<l  by 
Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  55)  to  have  been  condemned  for 
fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Areopagus. 
Grotius  also  conjectures  that  he  was  a  magistrate 
of  Achaia  baptized  by  St.  Luke.  The  conjectuie  of 
Grotius  must  rest  upon  the  assertion  of  Jerome 
'an  assertion  which,  if  it  is  received,  renders  that 
of  Alex.  Morus  possible,  though  ceilainly  most  im- 
probable), namely,  that  Luke  published  his  Gospe'. 
in  the  jxirts  of  Achaia  and  Boeotia  (Jerome,  Comm. 
in  Matt.  Prooem.). 

(5.)  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  that  Theophilus 
was  a  Christian.  But  a  dillierent  view  has  been 
entei^taineiL  In  a  series  of  Dissert-itions  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Bremensis,  of  which  Michaelis  gives  a 
resume m  the  section  already  referred  to,  the  notion 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  is  maintained  by  different 
writei-s,  and  on  diflerent  gi'ounds.  Heumann,  one  of 
the  contributoi-s,  assuming  that  he  was  a  Roman 
governor,  argues  that  he  could  not  be  a  Christian, 
because  no  Christian  would  be  likely  to  have  such 
a  charge  entrusted  to  him.  Another  writer,  Theo- 
dore Hase,  believes  that  the  Theophilus  of  Luke 
was  no  other  than  the  deposed  High  Priest  Theo- 
philus the  son  of  Anaiuis,  of  whom  more  will  Ije 
said  presently.  Michaelis  himself  is  inclined  to 
adopt  this  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  the 
word  icoTiJX'^^'JJ  in  Luke  i.  4,  proves  that  Theo- 
philus had  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  the  Gospel  (an  argument  of  which  Bishop  Mai-sh 
veiy  properly  disposes  in  his  note  upon  the  passage 
of  Michaelis),  and  further  contends,  from  tha  h 
Tjulv  of  Luke  i.  1,  thiit  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Christian  community.  He  thinks  it  probiible  that 
the  Evangeli-it  wrote  his  Gospel,  during  the  inipii- 
sonment  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesaiea,  and  addieMol  it  to 
Theophilus  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
According  to  this  view,  it  would  be  regarde>l  as  a 
sort  of  historical  apology  for  the  Christian  faith. 

In  sun'eying  this  seiies  of  conjectures,  and  ol 
traditions  which  are  nothing  more  than  conjectures 
we  fiiKi  it  ft-vsier  to  determine  what  is   to   bt  re 
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y^tcd  ttian  what  we  ai^e  to  atvept.     In  the  fit's! 
■ti,  we  maysal'elj  rejeit  the  I'atjnstic  notion  that 
-ophiliis  was  either  a  fictitious  person,  or  a  mei-e 
^■ei'MUiitication  of  Christian  love.     Such  a  personifi- 
cation is  alien  from  the  .-pirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
I     ment  waters,  aud  the  epithet  K^rttrrt  is  a  .sutiic^cut 
I     evidence  of  the  historical  existence  of  Theophilus.    It 
does  not,  indee  i,  prove  that  he  was  a  governor,  but  it 
kes  it  most  piobable  that  he  whs  a  pei-son  of  high 
k.     His  supposed  connexion  with  Antioch,  Alex- 
:ri*,  or  Achaia,    re>ts  on  too   slender  evidence 
i'T  to  claim  <«3oeptaMce  or  to  need  refutation  ; 
;  the  view  of  Theodore  Hase,  although  endorsed 
Michaelis,  appears  to  be  inoontestably  negatived 
the  (!entile   complexion  of  the  Third   Gospel, 
ads  alleged   by   Heumann  for  his  hypo- 
t  Theophilus  was  not  a  Christian  aj°e  not  at 
.  .worthy,  as  consisting  of  two  very  disputable 
iiises.     For,  in  the  fin>t  pkce,  it  is  not  at  all 
i>-nt  that  Theophilus  was  a  Koman  governor;  and 

•  le  second  place,  even  if  we  assume  that  at  that 

•  no  Christian  would  be  appointed  to  such  an  office 

1  which  we  can  scarcely  venture  to 

ot  at  all  follow  that  no  person  in 

,   ~uld  become  a- Christian.    In  fact,  we 

•  an  example  of  such  a  oonvei'sion  in  the  case  of 
_'ius  I'aulus  (.Acts  xiii.  12).     In  the  article  on 

•  iosi'KL  OF  Luke  [vol.  ii.  p.  155  a],  reasons 
'.riven  tor  believing  that  Theophilus  was  "  not  a 

■  ve  of  Palestine  .  .  .  not  a  Macedonian,  nor  an 

•  nian,  nor  a  Ci^etin.  But  that  he  was  a  native  of 
y ,  and  pei  haps  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable 
II  similar  data."     All  that  can  be  conjectured  with 

l^n-e  of  aatety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this, 

•  he  was  a  Gentile  of  rank  and  considei-ation, 
'  came  under  the  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  (not 
!obably)  under  that  of  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  and 
coiiveited  to  the  Chiistian  faith.     It  h:is  been 

-1  ved  tliat  the  (Jreek  of  St.  Luke,  which  else- 
where appixKtches  more  nearly  to  the  cl.issical  type 
than  th;it  of  the  other  Evangelists,  is  purer  and 

e  elegant  in  the  deilication  to  Theophilus  than 

uy  other  p;ut  of  his  Gospel. 
2.  A  Jewish  Hiirh-Priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
Ananus,  brother-ui-law  to  Caiaphas  [Ax.vas  ;  Caia- 
riiAs],   and   brother   and   immediate   successor  of 

ithan.     The  Itoman  Prefect  Vitellius  came  to 

v-iirm  at  the  Passover  (a.d.  37),  and  deposed 
<  .i;:iI»h.-Ls,  appoiiitin!;  Jonathan  in  his  place.  In  the 
lame  y.-.u-,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  came  to 
I'l  iisjiJfin,    and   deprived    Jonathan    of  the    High 

>thi>od,  which  he  gave  to  Theophilus  (Joseph. 

'.  xvjii.  4,  §3,  xviii.  5,  §.'i).  Theophilus  was 
v.. I  ii-om  his  post  by  Herod  Agripps  I.,  after 
.  Mon  of  that  prince  to  the  government  of 
.'H.i,i-;i  111  A.D.  41,  so  that  he  must  have  continued 
in  oilice  at>out  five  yean  (Jowph.  Ant,  xix.  6,  §2). 
Theophilus  IS  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the 
High  Priest  who  granted  a  commiwion  to  Saul  to 

trocee.1  to  Damascus,  and  to  take  iuto  custodj  any 
elievoi*  whom  he  might  find  there.     [W.  B.  J.] 
THK'RA8(erfp«:  Thia:  Syr.  Tharan).    The 
•i|nivaieiit  in   1  Ijd.  viii.  41,  61,  for  the  Ahava 
•f  the  p.irallel  passage  in  Ezra.     Nothing  whatever 
appeaiTj  to  be  known  of  it- 

THKUMELETH  (e.«»«Xrt ;  Thelmela), 
\  )L»>\.  v.  36.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name 
Tkl-melah. 
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approximately  in  the  following  way.  During  the 
coui-se  of  his  second  missionary  jounity,  prob:iliiy 
in  the  year  52,  St.  Paul  founded  the  Church  o( 
Thessaloiiica.  Leaving  Thessalonia.  he  passed  oi 
to  lieioea.  From  Beioea  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
from  Athens  to  Corinth  (Acts  xvii.  l-xriii.  18). 
With  this  visit  to  Corinth,  which  extends  ovei  a 
peiiod  ot  two  yeai-s  or  tbereabouU,  his  second  mis- 
siona  y  journey  closed,  for  from  Corinth  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  paying  only  a  brief  visit  to  Kphesus  on 
the  way  (xriii.  20, 21).  Now  it  appeal^  .hat,  when 
this  Epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  and  Timotheus 
were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  Tliess.  i.  1  ;  comp. 
2  Thess.  i.  1) — a  circumstance  whi<ii  confines  the 
date  to  the  second  missionaiy  joumey,  for  though 
Timotheus  was  with  him  on  several  occasions  after- 
wards, the  name  of  Silvanus  appears  for  the  last 
time  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul  during  this  visit 
to  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  The 
Epistle  then  must  have  been  written  ••>  the  in- 
ten'al  between  St.  Paul's  leaving  Thessalonica  and 
the  clo.se  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  i.  e.  according 
to  the  leceived  chronology  within  the  yeai-s  52-5+. 
The  following  considerations  however  naiTow  the 
limits  of  the  jiossible  date  still  more  closely.  (1.) 
When  St.  Paul  wrote,  he  had  already  visited,  and 
piobably  left  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii.  1).  (2.)  Having 
made  two  unsua-essful  attempts  to  revisit  Thessa- 
lonica, he  had  despatchetl  Timothy  to  obtain  tidings 
of  his  convei-ts  there.  Tiraothy  had  retunied  bctbie 
the  Apostle  wrote  (iii.  2,  6).  (3.)  St  Paul  speaks 
of  the  Thessalonians  as  "  ensamplet  to  all  that 
believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,"  adding  that  '*  in 
every  place  their  faith  to  Godwaixl  was  spread 
abroad"  (i.  7,  8) — language  prompted  indeed  by 
the  ovei-flowing  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  tlierefore 
not  to  be  rigorously  pressed,  but  still  implying 
some  lapse  of  time  at  lea.st.  (4.)  There  are  seveml 
traces  of  a  giowth  juid  prt^iess  in  the  condition 
and  cireumstauces  of  the  Thcssalonian  Chureh.  Per- 
haps the  mention  of  "  i-ulci-s  "  in  the  Church  (v. 
12)  ouglit  not  to  be  adduced  as  proving  this,  since 
some  organisation  would  be  necessary  lioin  the  very 
begiiming.  But  there  is  other  evidence  besides. 
Questions  had  aiisen  relating  to  the  state  of  tho>e 
who  had  fiillen  asleep  in  Christ,  so  that  one  or  more 
of  the  Thcssalonian  con  veils  roust  have  dierf  in  the 
interval  (ir.  13-18).  The  stoim  of  pei-secution 
which  the  Apostle  had  discerned  gathering  on  the 
horizon  had  already  burst  upon  the  Christians  u\ 
Thessalonica  (\\\.  4.  7).  Inegularities  had  aept  in 
and  sullied  the  intant  purity  of  the  Chui-ch  (iv.  4, 
v.  14).  The  lapse  of  a  few  montlis  however  would 
account  for  these  changes,  and  a  much  longer  time 
cannot  well  be  alloweil.  Foi*  (5)  the  letter  wiu 
evi<iently  written  by  St.  Paul  iuimcdintely  on  the 
retui-n  of  Timothy,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gnitituile 
for  the  joyful  tidings  (iii.  6).  Moreover,  ((j)  the 
Second  Epistle  also  was  written  before  he  letl  Cw 
rinth,  and  there  must  have  been  a  sufficient  intervij 
between  the  two  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  fresh 
ditiiculties,  and  of  such  communication  between  the 
Apostle  and  liia  oooverts  as  the  case  supposes.  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  tbereibre  in  placing  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  early  In  St.  Paul's  resiikim 
at  Corinth,  a  few  months  after  he  had  founded  Uie 
Church  at  TheMalonica,  at  the  rlose  of  the  year  52 
or  the  beginning  of  53.  The  statement  in  tJie  sub- 
set iptiou  appearing  in  seveinl  MSS.  and  vri^ionii, 
that  it  was  written  "fiwn  Atheo:  "  is  a  supeiticial 
luieience  from  I  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  -^h.ch  no  wciy'St 
^hould  be  4tlui>:hed.     The  »iews  rf  ci'iti<-s  who  havt 
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Msigned  to  this  Epistle  a  lnt«r  date  than  the  second 
mLsionaiy  journey  are  stated  aiid  refuted  in  the 
Introductions  of  Koch  (p.  23,  &c.),  and  Liitiemnnn, 
(§3). 

2.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  then  (for 
the  second  followed  the  first  after  no  long  interval) 
are  the  earliest  of  St,  Paul's  writings — perhaps  the 
earliest  written  i-ecords  of  Christianity.  They  bolong 
to  that  period  which  St.  Paul  elsewhere  styles  "  the 
bqjinniiig  of  the  Gospel"  (Phil.  iv.  15).  They 
piesent  tlie  disciples  in  the  first  flush  of  love  and 
devotion,  yearning  for  the  day  of  deliverance,  and 
straining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
their  Lord  descending  amidst  tlie  clouds  of  heaven, 
till  in  their  feverish  au.xiety  they  forget  the  sober 
business  of  life,  absorl^ed  in  this  one  engrossing 
thought.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  period  of 
about  five  years  inteiTenes  before  the  second  gp-oup 
of  Epistles — those  to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans — were  written,  and  about  twice  that  period 
to  the  date  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Koman  Captivity. 
It  is  intei'esting  therefore  to  compiire  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and  to  note 
the  points  of  diflerence.  These  differences  are  mainly 
threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  style  of  these  earlier 
lettei-s  there  is  greater  simplicity  and  less  e-tubemnce 
of  language.     The  brevity  of  the  opening  salutation 

is  an  instance  of  this.    "  Paul to  the  Church 

of  the  Thessalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  and  peace  to  you"  (1 
Thess.  i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  1).  The  closing  bene- 
diction is  correspondingly  brief: — "The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  rou"  (1  Thess.  v. 
28;  comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  18).  And  throughout  the 
Epistles  there  is  much  more  evenness  of  style, 
words  are  not  accumulated  in  the  same  way,  the 
syntax  is  less  involved,  parentheses  are  not  so  fre- 
quent, the  turns  of  thought  and  feeling  are  less 
sudden  and  abrupt,  and  altogether  there  is  less 
intensity  and  variety  than  we  find  in  St.  Paul's 
later  Epistles.  (2.)  The  antaijonism  to  St.  Paul 
is  not  the  Siime.  The  diiection  of  the  attack  has 
changed  in  the  interval  between  the  writing  of 
these  Epistles  and  those  of  the  ne.xt  group.  Here 
the  opposition  comes  from  Jews.  The  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  on  any  condition  is  repulsive  to 
them.  They  "  forbad  the  Apostle  to  speak  to  the 
Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved"  (ii.  16).  A 
peiiod  of  five  yeai-s  changes  the  aspect  of  the  contro- 
vei-sy.  The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  are  now  no  longer 
Jews,  so  much  as  JndaUing  Christians  (Ewald, 
Jahrb.  iu.  249;  Sertdschr.,  p.  14).  The  question 
of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  has  been  solved 
by  time,  for  they  have  "  taken  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  storm."  But  the  antagonism  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  having  been  driven  from 
its  first  position,  entrenched  itself  behind  a  second 
barrier.  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gen- 
tiles may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
only  door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite 
of  ciixiumcision.  The  liinguage  of  St.  Paul  speaking 
cl  ths  Jewish  Christians  in  this  Epistle  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time 
assumed  this  second  phase.  He  does  not  yet  regard 
them  as  the  disturbeis  of  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
the  false  teachei's  who  by  imposing  a  bondage  of 
ceremonial  observances  frustrate  the  free  grace  of 
God.  He  can  still  point  to  them  as  examples  to 
his  conveiis  at  Thessalonica  (ii.  14).  The  change 
fcdeod  was  imminent,  the  signs  cf  the  gathenng 
itiiim    had    ali-eady   appeared    (Gal.   ii     11),    but 


hitherto  they  were  feint  and  indistinct,  nnl  hai! 
scarcely  darkened  the  horizon  of  the  GfLtile 
Churches.  (3.)  It  will  be  no  surprise  that  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Apontle  does  not  i«M 
quite  the  8:\me  aspect  in  these  as  in  the  b\ta 
Epistles.  Many  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  <h 
Christianity,  which  are  insejiarably  connected  with 
St.  Paul's  name,  though  implicitly  c.ntained  in  the 
teaching  of  these  earlier  letters — as  indeed  they  fol- 
low dii-ectly  from  the  true  conception  of  the  Pei-son 
of  Christ — were  yet  not  evolved  and  distinctly 
enunciated  till  the  needs  of  the  Church  drew  them 
out  into  prominence  at  a  Later  date.  It  has  often 
been  observed  for  instance,  that  there  is  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  no  mention  of  fhe 
characteristic  contiast  of  "faith  and  works;"  that 
the  word  "justification  "  does  not  once  occur  ;  thnt 
the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  and  living  with 
Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  Paul's  later  writings,  is 
absent  in  these.  It  was  in  fitct  the  o]>positi<>n  oi 
Judaizing  Christians,  insisting  on  a  strict  ritunlir.m, 
which  led  the  Apostle  somewhat  kater  to  dwell  at 
greater  length  on  the  true  dotrtrine  of  a  saving 
faith,  and  the  true  conception  of  a  godly  life.  But 
the  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  tU 
Gospel  preached  is  that  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
rather  than  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  the  subject  of  the  se«-ond  advent  should 
occupy  a  larger  space  in  the  eailie.st  stage  of  the 
Apostolical  teaching  than  afterwards.  It  was  closely 
bound  up  with  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  Gospel, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus  it  formed  a 
natural  starting-point  of  Christian  docti-ine.  It 
affoixled  the  true  satisfaction  to  those  Messianic 
hopes  which  had  drawn  the  Jewish  converts  to  the 
fold  of  Christ.  It  was  the  best  consolation  and 
support  of  the  infant  Church  under  persecution, 
which  must  have  been  most  keenly  felt  in  the  firet 
abandonment  of  worldly  pleitsmes  and  interests. 
More  especially,  as  telling  of  a  righteous  Judge  who 
would  not  overlook  iniquity,  it  was  essential  to 
that  call  to  repentance  which  must  eveiywlieie  pre- 
cede the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of  the  (iospel. 
"  Now  He  commandeth  all  men  eveiywhere  to  re- 
pent, for  He  hath  appointed  a  day  ia  the  which  He 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man 
whom  He  hath  ordained,  whereof  He  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  He  raised  him  from 
the  dead"  (Acts  xvii.  30,  31). 

3.  The  occasion  of  this  Epistle  was  as  follows 
St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revkit  Thessa- 
lonica, and  both  times  had  been  disappointed.  Thus 
prevented  from  seeing  them  in  pei-son,  he  had  sent 
Timothy  to  inquire  and  report  to  him  as  to  their 
condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with  most 
favourable  tidmgs,  reporting  not  only  their  pn>- 
gress  in  Christian  faith  and  practice,  but  also  their 
strong  attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii.  6-10). 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Apostle's  gratitude  on  receiving  this 
welcome  news.  At  the  same  time  the  report  tf 
Timothy  was  not  unmixed  with  alloy.  There  were 
certain  features  in  the  condition  of  the  Thessjilonian 
Church  which  called  for  St.  Paul's  interference,  and 
to  which  he  addresses  himself  in  his  letter  (1.) 
The  very  intensity  of  their  Christian  faith,  dwelling 
too  exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Loi-d's  coming, 
had  been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  On  the 
one  hand  a  pi-actical  inconvenience  had  arisen.  In 
their  feverish  expectation  of  this  great  ci-isis,  some 
had  Ijocn  led  to  neglect  thcii'  ordin.iry  bubincss,  a" 
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( 


though  tl>e  daily  cociceni>  of  life  weie  of  no  account  I  lai-.pi-.age  had  Wn  misi-epi-esenled,  and  h*  nt  ac- 
III  the  iminetliaU  pre<ence  ot  so  vast  a  chaiij^e  (i v.  1 1  ;  j  cused  of  setting  up  a  rival  sovei-eign  to  th  j  R</mao 
oomp.  '2  Thus.  ii.  1,  iii.  6,  11,  12).     Ou  the  other    Empeior. 

hand  a  theoretical  difficulty  bad  been  felt.  Ceilain  |  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these  Epistles 
niembei-s  of  the  Church  had  died,  and  there  was  |  diverges  fi-om  the  narrative  of;?t.  Luke  on  two  or 
great  anxiety  lest  thoy  should  he  excluded  from  any  I  three  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  *Jie  inde- 
•hare  in  the  glories  of  the  Lord's  advent  (iv.  i:i-18).  pendens  of  the  two  accounts,  and  e\-en  U,  require 
St.  Paul  rebukes  the  irit^iularitics  of  the  fonner,  {  some  explanation.  (\.)  The  first  of  these  relates  to 
and  dissipates  the  fieai-s  of  the  latter.  (2.)  The  |  the  composition  of  the  Church  of  Thassalonica.  In 
Hame  of  pei-s«cution  had  broken  out,  and  the  Thes- 1  the  Fii-st  Epistle  St.  Paul  addresses  his  readers  dis- 
salonians  needed  cou.solation  and  encouragement  tinctly  as  Gentiles,  who  h.id  been  converted  fi-uia 
und«»r  their  sore  tml  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4).  (3.)  An  i  idolatry  to  the  Gosjiel  (i.  9,  10).  In  the  Act*  we  am 
unliealthy  state  of  feeling  with  regaitl  to  spiritiud  |  told  that  "some  (ofthe  Jews)  believed  .  .  ,  and  ot 
girts  was  mjinifestJng  itself.  Like  the  Corinthians  i  the  devout  Greeks  (t.  e.  proselvtes)  a  great  multi- 
at  a  later  day,  thev  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the  |  tude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few  "  (xvii.  4). 
superior   value  of  "  prophesying,"  compai«d  with  |  If  for  atfiofiivav  'EAA^vwv  we  reed  affiofityap 


otiier  gifts  of  the  Spiiit  which  they  exalted  at  its 
expense  (v.  19,  20).  (4.)  There  was  the  danger, 
which  tliey  shared  in  common  with  most  Gentile 
Chui-ches,  of  relapsing  into  theii-  old  heiithen  profli- 
gacy. Against  this  the  Apostle  oilers  a  woitI  in 
season  (iv.  4-8).  We  need  not  suppose  however 
that  Thessalonica  was  worse  in  this  respect  than 
other  Greek  cities. 

4.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
condition  of  the  Thesaalonian  Chuix^  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  the  most  cordial  ivlations  existed 
between  St.  Paul  arul  his  converts  there.  This 
honourable  distinction  it  shaies  with  the  other  great 
Church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Philippi.  At  all 
times,  and  amidst  eveiy  change  of  circumstance,  it 
is  to  his  Macedonian  Churches  that  the  Apostle 
turns  for  sympathy  and  support.  A  period  of  a'liout 
ten  y«irs  is  intei'posed  between  the  First  Kpistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 


Kol  'EK\i)v<uy,  "  proselytes  and  Greeks,"  the  diHi- 
culty  vanishes ;  but  though  internal  probabilities 
are  somewhat  in  favour  of  this  reading,  the  airay 
of  direct  evidence  (now  reinforced  by  the  Cod.  Si- 
naiticus;  is  against  it.  But  even  if  we  retain  the 
common  reading,  the  account  of  St.  Luke  does  not 
exclude  a  number  of  believers  converted  directly 
from  heathendonn — indeed,  if  we  may  argue  from 
the  paiullel  case  at  Beroea  (xvii.  12),  the  "  women  " 
were  chietly  of  this  cl;«ss:  and,  if  any  divei^ence  i'^ 
mains,  it  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expecte.i 
in  two  independent  wiiters,  one  of  whom,  not 
being  an  eye-witness,  possessed  only  a  partial  and 
indiiiect  knowledge.  Both  accounts  alike  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Gospel  made  but  little  pit^- 
gjess  with  the  Jews  themselves.  (2.)  In  the  Epistle 
the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonijui  Christians  aie 
represented  as  their  fellow-countrymen,  •".  e.  as 
heathens    (trrh    rwy  ISiwv  <rvfi<pv\trwy,   ii.    14), 


and  yet  no  two  of  his  lettei-s  more  closely  resemble    whereas  in  the  Acts  the  Jews  are  regarded  as  the 
each  other  in  this  respect.     In  both  he  drops  his    bitterest  opponents  of  the  faith  (xvii.  5).     This  is 


oAicial  title  of  Apostle  in  the  opening  Kdutation, 
thus  appealing  rather  to  their  affection  than  to  his 
own  authority ;  in  both  he  commences  the  body  of 
his  letter  with  hearty  and  unqu<Uified  commendation 
of  his  converts;  and  in  both  the  same  spirit  of  con- 
fidence and  warm  atTection  bi°cathes  throughout 


lairly  met  by  Paley  (IJorac  Paid.  ix.  No.  5),  who 
points  out  that  the  Jews  were  the  instigators  of  the 
pei-secution,  which  however  they  were  powerless 
of  themselves  to  cany  out  without  aid  from  the 
heathen,  as  may  be  gathered  even  from  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Ljike.     SVe  mav  add  also,  that  the 


5.  A  compoi-ison  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  1  expivssion  iStoi  <TvfKpv\(Tcu  need  not  be  restricted 
with  the  allusions  in  this  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  |  to  the  heathen  population,  but  might  include  nvuiy 
the  Thessalonian*  is  instructive.  With  some  striking  Hellenist  Jews  who  must  have  been  citizens  of  the 
coincidences,  there  is  just  that  degree  of  divergence  free  town  of  Thessalonica.  (3.)  The  narrative  of 
which  might  be  expected  between  a  writer  who  St.  Luke  appeara  to  ^tate  that  St.  Paul  remained 
had  borne  the  principal  part  in  the  scenes  refened    only  three  weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii.  2),  whereas 


to,  and  a  narrator  who  derives  his  infoimation  from 
othera,  between  the  casual  half-expressed  allusions 
of  a  familiar  letter  and  the  direct  account  of  the 
professed  histoiian. 

Passing  over  patent  coinddencex,  we  may  single 
out  one  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It 
arises  out  of  the  foim  which  the  acciutation  brought 
against  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  at  Thessalonica 
takes  in  the  Acts:  "All  these  do  contrary  to  the 
deci«Hs  of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king, 
one  Jesus"  (xvii.  7 ).  The  allusions  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  enable  us  to  tmderstaiid  the 
ground  of  this  accusation.  It  appeai-s  that  the  king^ 
dom  of  Chiist  had  entere«l  largely  into  his  oral  teach- 
ing in  this  city,  as  it  does  into  that  of  the  Epistles 


in  the  Epistle,  though  there  is  no  diiect  mention  of 
the  length  of  his  i^idence  among  them,  the  whole 
language  (i.  4,  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a  much  longer 
period.  The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  seems  quite 
connect;  the  former  needs  to  be  modifie<l.  In  the 
Acts  it  is  stated  simply  that  for  three  Sabbath  days 
(thi'ee  weeks)  St.  Paul  taught  in  the  synagogue. 
The  silence  of  the  writer  does  not  exclude  sul>sequeiit 
hibour  among  the  Gentile  population,  and  indeed 
as  much  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  success  of  his 
preaching,  which  exa5|)erated  the  Jev>»  against  him. 
(4.)  The  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas  and 
Timotiieus  in  the  two  documents  do  not  .iccoid  at 
first  sight.  In  the  Acts  St.  Paul  is  convi\  e<l  awiiy 
secretly  from  Beroea  to  escape  the  Jews.    Arrived  at 


themselves.     He  hod  chai-ged  his  new  conveits  to  I  Atliens,  he  sends  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  wnom  1;< 


await  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Gocl  from  hesiven, 
theii-  delivei-er  (i,  10).  He  hiid  dwelt  long  and 
earnestly  {wpotiirafi*y  mo'.  ittfiaprvpififBa)  on  the 
ten-ors  of  the  judgment  which  woulil  overtake  the 
wicked  (iv.  6).  He  had  even  expUtined  at  length  the 
tigus  which  would  usher  in  the  last  day  (2  Tliow. 
ii*  5).     Either  from  irudicc  or  in  ignui-nnce  sucn 


had  \ti\  behind  at  Beixiea,  urging  them  to  join  hira 
as  soon  as  possible  'xvii.  14-16).  It  it  evider* 
tiom  the  language  of  St.  Luke  that  the  A)»stle 
ex|iects  them  to  join  him  at  Athens.  Yet  wc  heai 
nothing  more  of  them  for  some  time,  wh'fi  at  lengtl 
after  St.  Paul  had  passed  on  to  C«>rltiih,  and  severa. 
iiKKicnts  kid  occui  red  sinoe  his  arrival  there,  w* 
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ate  'xii  that  Silas  and  Timotheus  came  from  Macc- 
loni.1  (xvili.  6).  From  the  First  Epistle,  on  the 
ither  liand,  we  gather  the  following  facts.  St.  Paul 
.here  tells  us  that  they  (^/if  Ii,  i.e.  himself,  and  pro- 
bably Silas),  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  suspense, 
'consented  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent 
Timothy  their  brother"  to  Thessalonica  (iii.  1,  2). 
Timothy  returned  with  good  news  (iii.  6)  (whether 
U)  Athens  or  Corinth  does  not  appear),  and  when  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  both 
Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  St.  Paul  (1  Thess.  i. 
1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  19).  Now,  though 
we  may  not  be  prepared  with  Paley  to  constmct 
Ml  undesigned  coincidence  out  of  these  materials, 
jet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  insoluble  diffi- 
culty; for  the  events  maj  be  airanged  in  two  ditlei-ent 
ways,  either  of  which  will  bring  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  into  accoi-dance  with  the  allusion-s  ot  the  Epistle, 
(i.)  Timotheus  was  despatched  to  Thessalonica,  not 
from  Athens,  but  from  Beroea,  a  supposition  quite 
consistent  with  the  Apostle's  expression  of  "con- 
senting to  be  left  alone  at  Athens."  In  this  case 
Timotheus  would  take  up  Silas  somewhere  in  Ma- 
cedonia on  his  return,  and  the  two  would  join  St. 
Paul  in  company ;  not  however  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  expecting  them,  but  later  on  at  Coiinth, 
some  delay  having  arisen.  This  explanation  how- 
ever supposes  that  the  plurals  "  ve  consented,  ice 
sent"  {evSoK'^aaufy,  iiren\fiafifv),  can  refer  to  St. 
Paul  alone.  The  alternative  mode  of  reconciling 
the  accounts  is  as  follows: — (ii.)  Timotheus  and 
Silas  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  where  we  learn 
from  the  Acts  that  he  was  e.xpecting  them.  From 
Athens  he  despatched  Timotheus  to  Thessalonica,  so 
that  he  and  Silas  {fifi(7s)  had  to  forego  the  sen'ices 
of  their  fellow-labourer  for  a  time.  This  mission 
18  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  but  not  in  the  Acts. 
Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  mission, 
not  recorded  either  in  the  history  or  the  Epistle ; 
probably  to  anotlier  Macedonian  Church,  Philippi 
for  instance,  from  which  he  is  known  to  have  re- 
ceived contributions  about  this  time,  and  with  which 
therefore  he  was  in  communication  (2  Cor.  xi.  9  ; 
comp.  Phil.  iv.  14-16 ;  see  Koch,  p.  15).  Silas  and 
Timotheus  returned  together  from  Macedonia  and 
joined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth.  This  latter  solu- 
tion, if  it  assumes  more  than  the  foiiuer,  has  the 
advantage  that  it  preserves  the  proper  sense  of  the 
fluiTtl  "  tc«  consented,  tec  sent,"  for  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  St.  Paul  ever  uses  the  plural  of 
himself  alone.  The  silence  of  St.  Luke  may  in  this 
case  be  explained  either  by  his  possessing  only  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  or  by  his 
passing  over  incidents  of  which  he  was  aware,  as 
uuimpoi'tant. 

6.  This  Epistle  is  rather  pi-actical  than  doc- 
trinal. It  was  suggested  i-ather  by  personal  feeling, 
than  by  any  urgent  need,  which  might  have  foimed 
a  centre  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinct  character 
on  the  whole.  Under  these  circumstances  we  need 
not  expect  to  trace  unity  of  pui-pose,  or  a  continuous 
argument,  and  any  analysis  must  be  more  or  less 
artificial.  The  body  of  the  Epistle,  however,  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fonner 
of  which,  extending  over  the  fii'st  three  chapters,  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  a  retrosjject  of  the  Apostle's 
rehttion  to  his  Thessalonian  converts,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  his  present  circumstances  and  feelings, 
while  tlie  latter,  comprising  the  4th  and  5th  chap- 
ters, contains  some  seasonable  exhortations.  At  the 
close  of  enrh  of  these  divisions  is  a  prayer,  com- 
rrer.ci2g  with  the  sami  words,  "  May  G  :d  Him- 


self," etc.,  and  expreMsed  in  somewhat  (im/iArlaD* 

guage. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  contenta: — 

Salutation  (i.  1). 

1,  Narrative  portion  (i.  2-iii.  13). 

(1.)  i.  2-10.  The  Apostle  gratefully  reconb 
their  conversion  to  the  Gospel  and  pro^ 
gress  in  the  faith. 

(2.)  ii.  1-12.  He  reminds  them  how  pure  and 
blameless  his  life  and  ministry  among 
them  had  been. 

(3.)  ii.  m-16.  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving 
for  their  conversion,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  pei-secutions  which  they  had  en- 
dui^. 

(4.)  ii.  17-iii.  10.  He  describes  his  own  sus- 
pense and  anxiety,  the  consequent  mi.ssion 
of  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  and  the  en- 
couraging report  which  he  brought  back. 

(5.)  iii.  11-13.  The  Apostle's  prayer  for  tl  c 
Thessalonians. 

2.  Hoitatory  portion  (iv.  l-y.  24). 

n.)  iv.  1-8.  Warning  against  impurity. 
(2.)  iv.  9-12.  Exhortition  to   brotherly  love 

and  sobriety  of  conduct. 
(3.)  iv.  13-v.  11.  Touching  the  Advent   of 
the  Lord, 
(a.)  The  dead  shall  have  their  jAsux  in  the 

resun-ection,  iv.  13-18. 

(6.)  The  time  however  is  uncertain,  v.  1-3. 

(c.)  Therefore   all    iiiu«t  be   watchful,    v. 

4-11. 

(4.)  V.  12-15.  Exhortation  to  orderly  living 

and  the  due  performance  of  social  duties. 

(5.)  V.  16-22.  Injunctions  i-elating  to  piayer 

and  spiritual  mattei-s  generally. 
(6.)  V.  23,  24.  The  Apostle's  prayer  for  the 
Thessalonians. 
The  Epistle  closes  with  personal  injunctions  and 
a  benediction  (v.  25-28). 

7.  The  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ttess  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  i» 
chiefly  negative,  but  this  is  impoiiant  enough. 
There  is  no  ti-ace  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
age  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  by 
any  individual,  till  the  present  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allusions  to  it  in  writers  before  the 
close  of  the  2nd  centui-y  are  confessedly  faint  and 
uncertain — a  circumstance  easily  explained,  when 
we  remember  the  chai-acter  of  the  Epistle  it»eif,  its 
comparatively  simple  diction,  its  silence  on  the  most 
important  doctrinal  que=tions,  and,  generally  speak* 
ing,  the  absence  of  any  salient  points  to  aiTest  the 
attention  and  provoke  reference.  In  Clement  of 
Home  there  are  some  slight  coincidences  of  language, 
perhaps  not  puiely  accidental  (c.  38,  Kara  irdma 
(vxapiffTtiv  avT^,  comp.  1  Thess.v.  1 8 ;  ib.  aa>(fff9u 
oZv  Tjfuv  'oKov  rh  trufia  iv  X.,  I.,  comp.  1  Thess.  v. 
23).  Ignatius  in  two  passages  {Poli/c.  1,  and 
Ephes.  10)  seems  to  be  reminded  of  St.  ParJ's  ex- 
pression i.hia\tlirT<iii  irpofffvxfffdf  (1  Thess.  v. 
17),  but  in  both  passages  of  Ignatius  the  woi-d 
aSiaXdirrus,  in  which  the  similarity  mainly  con- 
sistii,  is  absent  in  the  Syriac,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
bably spurious.  The  supposed  references  in  Poly- 
cai-p  (c.  iv.  to  1  Thess.  v.  17,  and  c.  ii.  to  1  Thess. 
V.  22)  are  also  unsatisfactory.  It  is  more  im{X)r- 
tant  to  obsei-ve  that  the  Epistle  was  included  in  th« 
Old  Latin  and  Syriac  Versions,  that  it  is  found  in 
the  Canon  of  the  Muratoiian  fragment,  and  that  ii 
was  abo  contained  ii  that  of  Mardou.  Towar* 
i 
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Sw  doM  of  U>e  2nd  century  from  Iren.ieus  down- 
»*i.U,  we  find  this  Epistle  directly  quoted  and 
Ki  ibed  to  St.  °«'<1. 

The  evidence  deriTed  from  the  character  of  the 
gpistle  itself  is  so  strong  that  it  may  fiurly  be 
eilled  irresistible.  It  would  be  impoesible  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  style  here,  but  the  reader  may 
OL-  ivfened  to  the  liiti-oduction  of  Jowett,  who  has 
handled  this  subject  veiy  fully  and  satisfactorily. 
An  equally  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  also 
ftom  the  matter  contained  in  the  Epistle.  Two  in- 
stances of  this  must  suffice.  In  the  fii-st  place,  the 
HneiieH  and  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the 
Apostle's  relations  towards  his  Thessjilonian  conveits 
are  dniwn — his  reaming  to  see  them,  his  anxiety 
in  the  absence  of  Timothy,  and  his  heartfelt  re- 
joicing at  the  good  news — are  quite  beyond  the  reach 
cf  the  clumsy  forgeries  of  the  early  Church.  In 
(he  second  place,  the  writer  uses  language  which, 
however  it  mav  be  explained,  is  certainly  coloured 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Lord — language  natural  enough  on  the  Apostle's 
own  lips,  but  quite  inconceivable  in  a  forgery 
written  af\er  his  death,  when  time  had  disappointed 
these  anticipations,  and  when  the  revival  or  mention 
of  them  would  serve  no  pui-pose,  and  might  seem  to 
discredit  the  Apostle.  Such  a  position  would  be 
an  anachronism  in  a  writer  of  the  '2nd  century. 

The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  first  ques- 
tioned bv  Schrader  {Apostel  Pavliis),  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Baur  {Paulus,  p.  480).  The  latter 
writer  has  elaborated  and  systematized  the  attack. 
The  arguments  which  he  alleges  in  fevour  of  his 
view  have  already  been  anticipated  to  a  great  extent. 
They  are  briefly  controverted  by  Liiiiemann,  and 
more  at  length  and  with  great  fairness  by  Jowett. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  Baur's  ailments 
(i. )  He  attributes  great  weight  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  epistle,  the  difference  of  style,  and  espe- 
cially the  absence  of  distinctive  Pauline  doctrines — 
a  peculiarity  which  has  already  been  remarked  upon 
and  explained,  §  2.  (ii.)  In  the  mention  of  the 
*'  wrath "  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (ii.  16), 
Baur  sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  therefore  a  proof  of  the  later  date  of  the 
Epistle.  The  real  significance  of  these  woi-ds  will 
be  considered  below  in  discussing  the  apocalyptic 
vatsage  in  the  Second  Epistle,  (iii.)  He  urges  the 
contPtidictions  to  the  account  in  the  Acts — a  strange 
aigumeiit  surely  to  be  brought  forward  by  Baur, 
who  postdates  and  disciedits  the  authority  of  that 
nai'i-itive.  The  real  extent  and  bearing  of  these 
divi-i  e*  iicca  has  been  already  considered,  (ir.)  He 
discover  references  to  the  Actk,  which  show  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  later.  It  has  been  seen 
however  thac  the  coincidences  are  subtle  and  inci- 
dental, and  the  points  of  divergence  and  primA 
*aeie  contradictions,  which  Baur  himself  allows,  and 
liilecd  insists  upon,  are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude 
the  supposition  of  copying.  Schleiennacher  ( A'lW.  iiM 
If,  T.  i>.  130)  rightly  infers  the  indetieiidenoe  of 
the  Epistle  on  these  grounds,  (v.)  He  supposes 
passages  in  this  Epistle  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  4i;knowleds;ed  letters  of  St.  Paul.  The  resem- 
blances however  which  he  points  out  are  not 
grebter  tluin,  or  indeed  to  great  a-s  those  in  other 
Epistles,  and  benr  no  traces  of  imitation. 

8.  A  list  of  the  Patristic  commentaries  com- 
prising the  whole  of  .^t.  Paul's  Epistles,  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  the  EriSTLK  to  tiik  Ito- 
HANS.  To  this  list  should  be  ailde<l  the  wnik  of 
Th^xloiT  of  .Mopsui-stia,  a  |)ortion   of  which   cot*-- 


taininj;  the  shorter  Epistles  from  <1  ilatiins  onwards  ii 
preserved  in  a  Ijitin  translation.  The  part  relating 
to  the  Thessalonians  is  at  present  cnly  aaessible  in 
the  compilation  of  Rabonus  Maurus  (where  it  is 
quote«i  under  the  name  of  Ambitwe),  which  oug^ht 
to  be  read  with  the  coirections  and  additions  given 
by  Dom  Pitra  {Spicil.  Solesm.  i.  p.  133).  This 
commentaiT  is  attributed  by  Pitra  to  Hilary  oi 
Poitiers,  but  its  true  authoi-ship  was  pointed  out  by 
Hort  {Journal  of  Clast.  and  Sacr.  Phil.  iv.  p. 
302  j.  The  portion  of  Cramer's  Catena  relating  to 
this  Epistle  seems  to  be  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Chrysostom,  Severianus,  and  Theodoi-e  of  M<^ 
suestia. 

For  the   more  important  recent  works  on  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  reader  may  again 
be  refeiTed  to  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans.    The  notes  on  the  Thessalonians  in  Meyer's 
Commentary    ai-e    executed    by    Liinemann.      Of 
special  annotators  on  the  Thessalonian  Epistles,  the 
chief  are,  in  Germany,  Flatt  (1829,,  Pelt  (1830), 
Schott  (1834),  and  Koch  (2nd  ed.  1855,  the  First 
Epistle  alone'y,   and  in   England  Jowett  (2nd  ed. 
1859)  and  Ellicott  (2nd  ed.  1862).         [J.  B.  L.] 
THESSALONIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE.      1.  This  Epistle  appeais  to  have  K-en 
written  from  Corinth  not  veiy  long  at^er  the  First, 
for    ^^ilvauus  and  Timotheus   were  still  with  St. 
Paul  (i.  1).     In  the  former  letter  we  ssw  chiefly 
the  outpouring  of  strong  personal  affection,  occa- 
sioned by  the  renewal  of  the  Apostle's  intercourse 
with    the    Thessalonians,  and    the  doctrinal    and 
hortatory  portions  are  there  subordinate.     In  the 
Second    Epistle,  on   the   other    hand,  his  leading 
motive  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  con-ecting 
eiTois  in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.     We  notice 
two  points  especially  which  call  forth  his  rebuke. 
First,  it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the 
Lord's    advent,  instead   of  subsiding,   had    gaine<l 
ground  since  the  writing  of  the  Fii-st  Epistle.   They 
now  looker!  upon  this  great  crisis  as  imminent,  and 
their  daily  avocations  were  neglected  in  (tMisequence. 
There  were  expressions  in  the  First  Epistle  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  favour  this 
view ;  and  at  all  events  such  was  falsely  repiesented 
to  be  the  Apostle's  doctrine.     He  now  writes  to 
soothe  this  restless  spirit  aiid  quell  their  apprehen- 
sioiui  by  showing  that  many  things  must  happen 
fii-st,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  referring  to 
his  oral  teaching  at  Thessalonica  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement  (ii.  1-12,  iii.  6-12).     Secondly,  the 
Apostle  had  also  a  permmal  ground  of  complaint. 
His  authority  was  not  denied  by  any,  but  it  wa* 
tjimpei-ed  with,  and  an  unauthorised  use  was  mad) 
of  his  name.     It  is  difficult  to  asoeitain  the  exac*: 
circumstances  of  the  case  from  casual  and  indirect 
allusions,  and  indeed  we  mar  perhaps  infer  from 
the  vagueness  of  the  Apostle  s  own  language  th:tt 
he  h'mself  was  not  in  possession  of  definite  iiilbima- 
tion ;  but  at  all  events  his  suspicions  were  arouse<l. 
Designing  men  might  misrepresent  his  teaching  in 
two  ways,  either  by  suppressing  what  he  actuidly 
had  written  or  said,  or  by  forging  letters  and  in 
other  ways  representing  him  as  teaching  what  h« 
had  not  taught.     St.  Paul's  languid  hint«  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  both  these  modes  of  false  dealing. 
He  seems  to  hare  entertaineil  suspicions  o(  this  dl* 
honesty  even  when  he  wrote  the  hirst  Epistle.     At 
the  close  of  that  Epistle  he  binds  the  Thessalcniant 
by  a  solemn  oath,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  tc 
>ee    that   the    Epistle    is   rend    "  to   all    the   holy 
brethren"  (v.  27 ^ — achaige  nninte!ligibIo  in  itwlf 
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be  explamfid  by  suppokiug  some 
tnijgiviiigs  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  Before  the 
S<x.-(>ud  Kpistle  ir,  written,  his  suspicions  seem  to 
K'Te  been  confirmed,  for  there  are  two  passages 
which  allude  to  these  misi'epiwentations  of  his 
teaching.  In  the  fii-st  of  these  he  tells  them  in 
vague  language,  which  may  refer  equally  well  to  a 
C-ilse  intei-pretatiou  put  upon  his  own  words  in  the 
First  Epistle,  or  to  a  supplemental  letter  forged  in 
his  name,  *'  not  to  be  troubled  either  bj'  spiiit  or 
by  word  or  by  letter,  as  coming  from  us,  as  if  the 
day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand."  They  are  not  to 
be  deceived,  he  adds,  by  any  one,  whatever  means 
he  employs  {Karii  fxriSiva  rpdiroy,  ii.  2,  3).  In  the 
second  passage  at  the  close  of  the  Kpistle  he  says, 
"  The  salutition  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
vrhich  is  a  token  in  every  Kpistle:  so  I  write" 
(iii.  17; — evidently  a  precaution  against  foi-geiy. 
With  these  two  p;\ssages  should  be  combined  the 
expression  in  iii.  14,  from  which  we  iufc-r  that  he 
now  entertained  a  fear  of  dii-ect  opposition  : — "  If 
any  man  obey  not  our  woixl  conveyed  by  our 
Epistle,  note  that  man." 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Second  Epistle  is  coirective  of,  or  rather  supple- 
mental to,  that  of  the  Fii-st,  and  thei-efore  presup- 
poses it.  Moreover,  the  First  Epistle  bears  on  its 
face  evidence  that  it  is  the  first  outpouring  of  his 
artectionate  yearnings  towards  his  converts  after  his 
depiture  from  Thessalonica ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Second  Epistle  contains  a  direct  allusion 
to  a  previous  letter,  which  may  suitably  be  referred 
to  the  First : — "  Hold  fast  the  tradition  which  ye 
were  taught  either  by  word  or  by  letter  from  us" 
(ii.  15).  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  therefore  in 
maintaining  the  receivai  order  of  the  two  Epistles. 
It  is  due  however  to  the  great  names  of  Grotiu^ 
and  of  Ewald  {Jalirh.  iii.  p.  2.'i0 ;  Scndschr.  p.  16) 
to  mention  that  they  reverse  the  order,  placing  the 
Second  Epistle  before  the  Fii-st  in  point  of  time — 
on  different  grounds  indeed,  but  both  equally  in- 
sufficient to  disturb  the  traditional  order,  supported 
as  it  is  by  the  considerations  already  alleged. 

2.  This  Epistle,  in  the  range  of  subject  as  well 
as  in  style  and  genei"al  character,  closely  resembles 
the  Fii-st;  and  the  remarks  made  on  that  Epistle 
appJy  for  the  most  part  equally  well  to  this.  The 
structure  also  is  somewhat  similar,  the  main  body 
of  the  Epistle  being  divided  into  two  parts  in  the 
Bi\me  way,  and  each  part  closing  with  a  prayer 
(ii.  10,  17,  iii.  16;  both  commencing  with  avrhs 
5f  6  Rvpioi).  The  following  is  a  table  of  con- 
tents : — 

The  opening  salutation  (i.  1,  2). 
1 .  A  general  expression  of  thankfiilness  and  inte- 
nsst,  leading  up  to  the  difficulty  about  the  Lord's 
Advent  (i.  3-ii.  17). 

(1.)  The  Apostle  pours  forth  his  thank^iving 
for  their  progress  in  the  faith  ;  he  em»u- 
:-ages  them  to  be  patient  nnder  persecu- 
tion, reminding  them  of  the  judgment  to 
come,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  (i.  3-12). 
(2.)  He  is  thus  led  to  correct  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  judgment  is  imminent, 
pointing  out  that  much  must  happen 
fii-st  (ii.  1-12). 
(3  )  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving  and  exhoita- 
tion,  and  concludes  this  portion  with  a 
prayer  (ii.  13-17). 


2.  Direct  exhortation  (iii.  1-16). 
(1.)  He  urges  them  to  prar  for  him,  and  too- 

fidently  anticipates  their  progrts*  Ji  tin 
faith  (iii.  1-5). 
(2.)  He  repi-oves  the  idle,  disorderly,  and  dis- 
obedient, and   charges   the   faithful   to 
withdraw  from  such  (iii.  6-1  .^). 
This  portion  again  closes  with  a  prayer  (iii.  1 6). 
The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction  and  bene^ 
diction  (iii.  17,  18), 

3.  The  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Second 
Epistle  is  somewhat  more  definite  than  that  which 
can  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  First.  It  seems  to 
be  refen-ed  to  in  one  or  two  passages  of  Folycai-p 
(iii.  15,  in  Polyc.  c.  11,  and  possibly  i.  4  in  the 
same  chapter ;  cf.  Polyc.  c.  3,  and  see  Lardnei-, 
pt.  ii.  c.  6) ;  and  the  language  in  which  Justin 
Martyr  (Diai.  p.  336  D)  speaks  of  the  Man  of  Sin 
is  so  similai-  that  it  can  scarcely  be  indept-ndent  of 
this  Epistle.  The  Second  Kpistle,  like  the  First,  ib 
found  in  the  canons  of  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin 
Versions,  and  in  those  of  the  Muratorian  iragineiit 
and  of  the  heretic  Marcion;  is  quote<l  expressly  ind 
by  name  by  Irenaeus  and  othei's  at  the  close  of  tlit 
second  century,  and  was  uuiversiiUy  received  by  the 
Church.  The  internal  character  of  the  Kpiaile  too, 
as  in  the  former  case,  bears  the  strongest  te>timony 
to  its  Pauline  origin.     (Sec  Jowett,  i.  143.) 

Its  genuineness  in  fact  was  never  queitione.1 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Objec- 
tions were  fii-st  started  by  Christ.  Sciimidt  (KinL 
ins  N.  T.  1804).  He  has  been  followed  by  Schrsider 
{Apostel  Paulus),  Kem  (  Tiibimj.  Zeitschr.  f.  Theol, 
1839,  ii.  p.  145),  and  Baur  (Paulus  dcr  Apostel). 
De  Wette  at  first  condemned  this  Epistle,  but  atter- 
wai-ds  withdrew  his  condemnation  and  frankly  ac- 
cepted it  as  genuine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  Epistle  has  been 
rejected  by  some  modem  critics  who  acknowledge 
the  First  to  be  genuine.  Such  critics  of  course 
attribute  no  weight  to  arguments  brought  against 
the  First,  such  as  we  have  considered  already.  The 
apocalyptic  passage  (ii.  1-12)  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block  "to  them.  It  has  been  objected  to,  either  as 
alluding  to  events  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  death, 
the  Neronian  persecution  for  instance ;  or  as  betray- 
ing religious  views  derived  from  the  Montanism 
of  the  second  century ;  or  lastly,  as  contradicting 
St.  Paul's  anticipations  expressed  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  First  Epistle,  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Lord's  advent.  That  there  is  no  reference  to 
Nero,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  presently.  That 
the  doctrine  of  an  Antichrist  did  not  start  into 
being  with  Montanism,  is  shown  from  the  allusions 
of  Jewish  writei-s  even  before  the  Christian  era 
(see  Bertholdt,  Christ,  p.  69  ;  Gfi  orer,  Jahrh.  dea 
Heils,  pt.  ii.  p.  257) ;  and  appears  still  more  clearly 
from  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  refeired  to  in  a 
former  paragraph.  That  the  Innguage  used  of  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  Second  Epistle  does  not  con- 
tradict, but  rather  supplement  the  teaching  of  the 
First — postponing  the  day  indeed,  but  still  antici- 
pating its  approach  as  probable  within  the  Apostle's 
lifetims — may  be  gathered  both  from  expiessions 
in  the  passage  itself  [e.  g.  ver.  7,  "  is  already 
working"),  and  from  other  paits  of  the  Epistle 
(i.  7,  8).  Other  special  objections  to  tlie  Episth 
will  scarcely  command  a  hearing,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  passed  over  here. 

4.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Epistle  it 
this  apocalyptic  j-asoag^;,  iinnouucing  the  revelatioo 
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of  the  "  M-n  of  Sin  "  (ii.  1-12) ;  and  it  will  not  be  ' 
Iriflevnnt  to  investigate  its  meaning,  l>earing  as  it 
dot's  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Epistle 
was  written,  and  illustrating  this  aspect  of  the 
Apostle's  teaihing.  He  had  dwelt  much  on  the  sub- 
je»:t ;  for  he  appeals  to  the  Thessaloiiiims  as  knowing 
khis  truth, and  i-eminds  them  that  he  luul  told  them 
these  things  when  he  was  yet  with  them. 

(I.)  The  passage  speaks  of  a  great  apostasy  which 
is  to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  gieat  judg- 
ment. There  are  thi-ee  prominent  tigures  in  the 
picture,  Christ,  Antichrist,  and  the  Restminer.  An- 
tichrist IS  described  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of 
Perdition,  as  the  Adversaiy  who  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  as  making  himself  out 
to  be  <iod.  Later  on  (for  apparently  the  reference 
is  the  same)  he  is  styled  the  "  mysteij  of  lawlessness," 
"  the  lawless  one."  The  Restrainer  is  in  one  place 
spoken  of  in  the  masculine  as  a  person  {d  Korixo'v), 
in  another  in  the  neuter  as  a  power,  an  influence 
(ri  Karixov).  The  "  mystery  of  lawlessness  "  is 
already  at  work.  At  present  it  is  checked  by  the 
Restrainer;  but  the  check  will  be  ienioved,and  then 
it  will  break  out  in  all  its  violence.  Then  Christ 
will  appear,  and  the  enemy  shall  be  consumed  by 
the  bi-eath  of  His  mouth,  shall  be  brought  to  naught 
by  the  splendour  of  His  presence. 

(11.)  Many  different  explanations  have  been  of- 
fei-ed  of  this  passage.  By  one  class  of  interpreters 
it  has  been  referred  to  circumstances  which  passed 
within  the  circle  of  the  Apostle's  own  experience, 
the  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  or  the  period  im- 
mt-tliittely  following.  Others  again  have  seen  in 
it  the  piediction  of  a  crisis  yet  to  !«  realized,  the 
en<l  of  all  things.  The  former  of  these,  the  Prae- 
terists,  have  identilietl  the  "Man  of  Sin"  with 
divere  historical  char»ctei-s — with  Caligula,  Nero, 
Titus,  Simon  Magus,  Simon  son  of  Giora,  the 
high-priest  .Ananiiis,  &c.,  and  have  sought  for  a 
historical  coaiiterpart  to  the  Hesti'ainer  in  like  man- 
ner. The  latter,  the  Futurists,  have  also  given 
various  accounts  of  the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious 
power  of  evil  which  is  already  working.  To  Fro- 
tt^tants  for  instance  it  is  the  Papacy ;  to  the  Greek 
Church,  Mohammedanism.  And  in  the  same  way 
each  generation  and  each  section  in  the  Church  has 
regnnled  it  as  a  prophecy  of  that  particular  power 
which  seemed  to  them  and  in  their  own  time  to  be 
most  fraught  with  evil  to  the  true  faith,  A  good 
account  of  these  manifold  intei-juetiitions  will  be 
found  in  I.ilnemann's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle, 
I>.  204  ;  Schitissbetn.  zu  ii.  1-12.  See  also  Alford, 
ProUff. 

(HI.)  Now  in  arbitrating  between  the  Praeterists 
■no  the  P'utiirists,  we  ai-e  led  by  the  analogy  of 
other  prophetic  announcements,  as  well  as  by  the 
language  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle 
course.  Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet  both  are 
to  a  certain  extent  right.  It  is  the  special  charac- 
t>;  istic  of  prophecy  to  speak  of  the  distant  future 
through  the  present  and  immediate.  The  pei-sons 
■»nd  events  falling  within  the  hori«on  of  the  pro- 
[  bft  f  iTn  view,  aie  the  types  and  representatives 
<  f';;!'riter  figures  and  crises  far  off,  and  as  yet  but 
.i.Lily  tliscerncd.  Thus  tl)e  old<-r  prophets,  while 
«1  caking  of  a  delivery  from  the  tempoiary  oppres- 
sitn  of  F^ypt  o:-  Babylon,  s{)oke  also  of  .Measiiih's 
kii'gdom.  Thus  our  Lord  himself,  foretelling  the 
1  iiii  which  was  even  then  hanging  over  the  holy 
(V  .':»noes  at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world  rts 
t>  pifidl  and  portrayed  in  this ;  and  the  two  are  so 
;t\tervorM   that   it  it  impoasible    to  dii-e'jianeie 


them.  Following  this  aralogy,  we  may  agTtje  witp. 
the  Praeterists  that  St.  Paul  is  refeiriiig  to  evcntj 
which  fell  under  his  own  cognizance  :  >«••  indeed  the 
Restrainer  is  said  to  be  i-estraining  now,  and  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  to  be  already  working:  while 
at  the  same  time  we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view, 
that  the  Apostle  is  describing  the  erd  of  all  things, 
and  that  therefore  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  re- 
c»'iTed  its  most  stiiking  and  complete  fulfilment. 
This  commingling  of  the  immediate  and  ]iailial  with 
the  final  and  universal  manifestation  of  God's  judg- 
ments, characteristic  of  all  prophecy,  is  rendered 
more  easy  in  St.  Paul's  case,  because  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  the  end  of  all  things  as  possibly, 
or  even  probably,  near  at  hand  ;  and  therefore  the 
pai-ticular  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  which  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  would  naturally  be 
merged  in  and  identified  with  the  final  Antichrist 
in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel  will  cul- 
minate. 

(IV.)  If  this  view  be  corredt,  it  remains  to  inqnii-e 
what  pai-ticular  adversary  of  the  Gosj)el,  and  what 
particular  restraining  influence,  St.  Paul  may  have 
had  in  view.  But,  before  attempting  to  approximate 
to  an  explanation,  we  may  cleir  the  way  Iv  laying 
down  two  rules.  First.  "The  imagery  of  the  passage 
must  be  intei-preted  mainly  by  itself,  and  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  symbols  may  bj 
borrowed  in  some  cases  fi-om  the  Old  Testament; 
they  may  i-eappear  in  other  pai-ts  of  the  New.  But 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  image  denotes 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  both  cases.  The  lan- 
guage describing  tlie  Man  of  Sin  is  bori'owed  to  some 
extent  from  the  representation  of  Anticchus  Epi« 
phanes  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  An'.iochus  cannot  be 
meant  there.  The  great  adversary  in  the  Revelation 
seenus  to  be  the  Roman  power ;  but  it  may  be  widely 
different  here.  There  were  even  in  the  Apostolic 
age  "  many  Antichrists ;"  and  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  Antichrist  present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
wa<i  the  same  with  the  Antichrist  contemplated 
by  St.  John.  Secondly.  In  all  figurative  passages 
it  is  arbitrai'y  to  assume  that  a  pei-son  is  denoted 
where  we  find  a  personification.  Thus  the  "  Man 
of  Sin  "  here  need  not  be  an  individual  man ;  it 
may  be  a  body  of  men,  or  a  power,  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence. In  the  case  of  the  Restrainer  we  seem  to 
have  positive  giound  for  so  interpreting  it,  since  in 
one  passage  the  neuter  gender  is  used,  "  the  thing 
wiru  h  restraineth "  (ri  Kartxoy),  as  if  syno- 
nymous. (See  Jowett's  Essay  On  the  ifan  cj 
Sin,  i.  p.  178,  rather  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  interpretation,  than  for  the  conclusion  he 
arrives  at.) 

JV.)  When  we  inquire  then,  what  St.  Paul 
in  view  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin" 
and  the  Restrainer,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  even 
an  approximate  answer  br  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Apostle's  life  at  this  epoch. 
Now  we  find  that  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Gospel, 
and  especially  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  this  timr 
aiose  from  the  Jews.  The  Jews  had  conspii-ed 
against  the  Apostle  and  his  cumt anions  at  Thessa« 
lonica,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  secret  flight. 
Thence  they  followed  him  to  Beroea,  which  he 
hurriedly  left  in  the  same  way.  At  Corinth, 
whence  the  letters  to  the  Theasak>nians  weri 
written,  they  (wmecuted  him  still  further,  raising  « 
cry  uf  treason  against  him,  and  biingiii<.;  him  befoiv 
the  Roman  proconsul.  Thene  iiu-ideiits  exLa.in  tiie 
strong  expressionb  he  uses  of  them  in  these  E|>istlei, 
'*  They  slew  the  I<ortl  Jesus  and  the  prophrta.  aitd  |t«. 
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SoculeJ  the  Apostles  ;  they  are  hateful  to  Owl ;  they 
ai'e  the  common  enoinies  of  mankind,  whom  the 
Divine  wrath  (^  ipyfl)  »t  length  overtakes"  (1 
Thess.  ii.  15,  16).  With  these  facts  in  view,  it 
Mt-nis  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  Antichrist  is 
rp]>i  es-nted  especially  by  Judaism.  With  a  pro- 
phetic insight  the  Ajwstle  foiesaw,  as  he  contem- 
platml  the  moi-al  and  political  condition  of  the  race, 
tne  nppioai'h  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  cata- 
strophe. And  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Loid's 
predictions  of  the  vengeance  which  threatened 
Jerusalem  blended  with  the  Apostle's  vision,  and 
gave  a  colour  to  this  passag*.  If  it  seem  strange 
that  "  lawlessness "  should  be  mentioned  as  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  those  whose  very  zeal  for 
"  the  Law "  stimulated  their  opposition  to  the 
Gospel,  we  may  appeal  to  our  Lord's  own  words 
(Matt,  xxiii.  28 1,  describing  the  Jewish  teachei's: 
"within  they  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  lawlessness 
(ivofilasi."  Corresponding  to  this  view  of  the 
Antichrist,  we  shall  probably  be  correct  in  regard- 
ing the  Koniaii  Kmpire  as  the  restraining  power,  for 
so  it  w.Ts  taken  by  many  of  the  Fathei-s,  though 
without  altogether  imdei-standing  its  bearing.  It 
w:\s  to  Koman  justice  and  i^oraan  magistrates  that 
the  Apostle  had  recourse  at  this  time  to  shield  him 
fi-om  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  to  check  their 
violence.  At  Philippi,  his  Homan  citizensiiip  ex- 
torted an  ample  apology  for  ill-treatment.  At 
Thessalonica,  lioman  law  secured  him  fair  play. 
At  Corinth,  a  Koman  proconsul  acquitted  him  of 
frivolous  charges  brought  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
Oiily  at  a  later  date  under  Nero,  that  Kome  became 
the  anti^onist  of  Christendom,  and  then  she  also 
in  turn  was  fitly  portrayed  by  St.  John  as  the 
type  of  Antichrist.  Whether  the  Jewish  opposition 
to  the  Gospel  entirely  exhausted  St.  Paul  s  con- 
ception of  the  "  mysteiy  of  lawlessness  "  as  he  saw 
it  "  ah-eady  working  "  in  his  own  day,  or  whether 
other  elements  did  not  also  combine  with  this  to 
complete  the  idea,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  More- 
over at  this  distance  of  time  and  with  our  imper- 
fect information,  we  cannot  hope  to  explain  the 
exact  bearing  of  j\ll  the  details  in  the  picture.  But 
following  the  guidance  of  history,  we  seem  justified 
in  adopting  this  as  a  probable,  though  only  a 
paitial,  exjjanation  of  a  very  difficult  pa.ssage. 

5.  A  list  of  commentaries  has  been  given  in  the 
article  on  the  Firet  Epistle.  [J.  B.  L.] 

THESSALONI'CA  (0€<r<raAoWK»j).  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  this  city  was  Thernia  ;  and  that  part 
of  the  Macedonian  shore  on  which  it  was  situated 
("  M«dio  flexu  litoris  sinus  TheiTnaici,"  Plin.  H.  N. 
iv.  10)  retained  through  the  Honian  period  the  de- 
signation of  the  Thermmc  Gulf.  The  history  of 
the  city  under  its  earlier  name  was  of  no  great  note 
•^see  Herod,  vii.  128  seqq. ;  Thucyd.  i.  61,  ii.  29  ; 
Aesch.  Defals.  Leg.  p.  ol).  It  rose  into  importance 
with  the  decay  of  Gieek  nationality.  Cassander 
the  son  of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged  it,  and 
named  it  after  his  wife  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  fii-st  author  in  which  the 
new  appellation  occui-s  is  Polybius  (xxiii  4).  The 
Dame  ever  since,  under  various  slight  modifications, 
has  been  continuous,  and  the  city  itself  has  never 
ceased   to  be  eminent.     Salordki  (though  Adrian- 

'  Timothy  is  not  mentioned  In  any  part  of  the  direct 
Lftrratiwe  of  what  happened  at  Thessalonica,  thou^  he 
M>pea-s  as  St.  Paul's  companion  before  at  Philippi  (Acts 
Kvl.  1-13),  and  afterwards  at  Beroea  (xvli.  14,  16);  but !  Apostle  throughout. 
lt;>m  his  snbsequeDt  mission  to  Thc.<<i>alonica  ^l  Tbe<K  ili.  i 
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ople  mav  possibly  be  lai-ger;  is  still  the  most  inv 
portant  town  of  Europeaii  Turkey,  next  after  Con- 
stantinople. 

Under  the  Romans,  when  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  four  governments,  Thessalonica  was  nade  tin 
capital  of  the  second  (Liv.  xlv.  29);  afterwards, 
when  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  province, 
this  city  became  practically  the  metropolis.  Notices 
of  the  place  now  become  frequent.  Qcero  was  nerf 
in  his  esile  {pro  Plane.  41),  and  some  of  his  lettei-s 
were  written  from  hence  during  his  journeys  ta 
and  from  his  own  province  of  Cilicia.  During 
tlie  first  Civil  War  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  th« 
Pompeian  party  and  the  .Senate  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  20). 
During  the  second  it  took  the  siae  oi  Octavius 
(Pint.  Brut.  46;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  118),  whenot 
apparently  it  reaped  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
being  made  a  "tree  city"  (libera  civitas,  Plin. 
/.  c),  a  privilege  which  is  commemorated  on  som< 
of  its  coins.  Strabo  in  the  first  century  speaks  of 
Thessj\lonica  as  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia 
{fiiXiffra  T&v  &Wa)v  tvavSpel),  similar  language 
to  which  is  used  bv  Lucian  in  the  second  century 
{Asin.  46). 

Thus  we  are  bi-ought  to  St.  Paul's  visit  (with 
Silas  and  Timothy)  •  during  his  second  missionary 
journey,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Chrisfiaiiity 
into  Thessalonica.  Three  circumstances  must  heie 
be  mentioned,  which  illustrate  in  an  important  man- 
ner this  visit  and  this  joumey,  as  well  as  the  two 
K])istles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  the  Apa-tle 
wrote  from  Corinth  very  soon  af\er  his  dcpiiiiure 
fiom  his  new  Macedonian  converts.  (1.)  This  was 
the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  called  the 
Via  Egnatia,  which  connected  Rome  with  the  whole 
region  to  the  north  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  St.  Paul  was 
on  this  road  at  Neapolis  (Acts  xvi.  1 1 )  and  Phi- 
lippi (xvi.  12-40),  and  his  route  fiom  the  latter 
place  (xvii.  1)  had  brought  him  through  two  of  the 
well-known  minor  stations  mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
raries. [Amphipolis  ;  Apollonia.]  (2.)  Placed 
as  it  was  on  this  gieat  Hoad,  and  in  connexion  witl. 
other  important  Roman  ways  ("  posita  in  gremi* 
imperii  Romani,"  to  use  Cicero's  words),  Thessa- 
lonica was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospl.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
besides  its  inland  communication  with  the  rich 
plains  of  Macedonia  and  with  far  more  remote 
regiotis,  its  maritime  position  made  it  a  great  empo» 
rium  of  trade  by  sea.  In  fact  it  was  neaily,  if  not 
quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus  in  its 
share  of  the  commeice  of  the  Levant.  Thus  we  see 
the  force  of  what  St.  Paul  says  in  his  First  Epistle, 
shortly  after  leaving  Thessalonica — i<^'  i/iiv  ^{^j- 
XV''^'  ^  ^6yos  <rov  Kvpiov  oi)  n.6vov  iv  Ttj  Moice- 
Soylq.  Koi  iv  ttj  'Axaia,  a\K'  iv  iravrl  roncf  (i.  8). 
(3.)  The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that 
here  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  of 
Macedonia,  had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the 
Apostle's  plans,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  success. 
Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  Thessalo- 
nica: and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since,  they 
have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  tha 
city.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  seventh  century 
during  the  Sclavonic  wars ;  and  again  in  ♦he  twelfth 
by    Eustathius  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela.     In  the 


1-7  ;  see  Acts  xvili.  5),  and  the  mention  of  his  naire  In 
the  opening  salntaUon  of  both  Epistles  to  the  Thess*lo 
nians,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  had  teen  with  lfc« 
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fil>eeDth  century  there  fas  a  great  influx  of  Spanish 
Jews.  At  the  present  day  the  nuinlwrs  of  residents 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  (in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
town)  are  estimated  at  10,000  or  20,U(mi,  out  of  an 
aggregate  population  of  60,00<^  or  70,000. 

The  fij-st  scene  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Thessa- 
lonica  was  the  Synagogue.  Acconling  to  his  custom 
he  began  there,  arguing  from  the  Ancient  Scrip- 
tures (Alts  xvii.  2,  3):  and  the  same  general  results 
followed,  as  in  other  places.  Some  l)elieved,  both 
Jews  and  proselytes,  and  it  is  particularly  adiied, 
that  among  these  were  many  influential  women 
'ver.  4) ;  on  which  the  general  Inxly  of  the  Jews, 
stirre>l  up  with  jealousy,  excited  the  (ientile  nopu- 
lation  to  perse<rute  I'aid  and  Silas  (vei-s.  5-10  ■  It 
is  stated  that  the  ministrations  among  the  Jews 
continued  for  three  weeks  (ver.  2).  Not  that  we 
are  obliged  to  limit  to  this  time  the  whole  sU\y  of 
the  Apostles  at  Thessalonica.  A  flourishing  Church 
w,XH  certaiidy  formml  there:  and  the  Epistles  show 
that  its  elements  were  much  moi-e  (jentlle  than 
Jewish.  St.  I'aul  sj)ejiks  of  the  Thessalonians  as 
having  turned  "  liom  idols ;"  au<l  he  docs  not  heiY. 
as  in  other  Kpistles,  quote  the  Jewish  Scriptui-es. 
In  all  respects  it  is  imjHjrtant  to  compare  these  two 
letters  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts ;  and  such 
references  have  the  greater  fi-eshness  from  the  short 
interval  which  elap>ed  l)etween  visiting  the  Thessa- 
lonians and  writing  to  them.  Such  e\pres.sions  as 
iy  OKiypu  xoXAp  (1  Th?ss.  i.  6).  and  iy  iroXXy 
kytivi  (ii.  2),  sum  up  the  suflbnng  and  conflict 
which  I'aul  and  Silas  and  their  con vei-ts  went  through 
at  Thessalonica.  iSwalso  IThess.ii.  14,  I5,iii.  3,4; 
2  Thi'ss.  i.  4-7.)  The  jwrsecution  took  place  through 
the  instrumentality  of  worthless  idleis  (rHv  ayo- 
pa/wf  iySpat  riviit  ■wotn^poii.  Acts  xvii.  .5^,  who, 
instigated  by  the  Jews,  rai.sed  a  tumult.  Thaho'ise 
«f  Ja>on,  witii  whom  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  been 
lesiding,  was  attacked;  they  themselves  were  not 
fcund,  but  Jason  wax  brought  before  the  authorities 
on  the  accusation  that  the  (Christians  were  trying 


to  set  up  a  new  Kmg  in  opposition  to  the  Emperor ; 
a  guarantee  (t^  lKay6v)  was  taken  from  Jason  and 
others  tor  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  Paul 
and  Silas  were  sent  away  by  ni^ht  southwards  to 
Bkroka  (Acts  xvii.  j-lo).  The  particular  chanje 
brought  against  the  Apostles  receives  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  Epistles,  where  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  prominently  mentioned  (i  Thess.  ii.  12 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  5).  So  again,  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  is 
conspicuous  both  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  (xvii.  .S"_, 
ind  in  the  fii-st  letter  (1.  10,  iv.  14, 16).  If  we  pass 
from  these  points  to  such  as  are  personal,  we  are 
enabled  from  the  Epistles  to  complete  the  picture  of 
St.  Paul's  conduct  and  attitude  at  Thessalonica,  .is 
regards  his  love,  tenderness,  and  ze.il,  his  care  of 
individual  souls,  and  his  disinterestedness  (see  1 
Thess.  i.  5,  ii.  I -10).  As  to  this  last  point,  St. 
Paul  was  partly  supported  here  by  contributions 
from  Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  15,  16),  partly  by  tb" 
labour  of  his  own  hands,  which  he  diligently  prno 
tiscd  tor  the  sake  of  the  better  success  of  the  fiospel, 
and  that  he  miglit  set  an  example  to  the  idle  and 
selfish.  (He  refers  very  expres.sly  to  what  he  had 
said  and  done  at  Thessalonica  in  regard  to  this 
point.  See  1  Thess.  ii.  9,  iv.  1 1  ;  comparing  2  Thess. 
iii.  8-12.)  [TnfssALOSiASS,  Epistlei)  to.]  To 
complete  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  connexion  with 
Thessalonica,  it  must  be  noticed  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly there  again,  though  the  name  of  the  city 
is  not  s|)<»cified,  on  his  third  missioiiary  joiiniey, 
both  in  going  and  returning  (Acts  xx.  l-:<).  Pos- 
sibly he  was  also  there  again,  afler  his  libera- 
tion from  his  fii-st  impri>onmi-nt.  See  F'hil.  i.  25, 
26,  ii.  24,  for  the  hope  of  revisiting  Maceilonia, 
entert.iined  by  the  Apostle  at  Rome,  and  1  Tim. 
i.  3;  2  Tim.  iv.  13;  Tit.  iii.  12,  for  subsequent 
journeys  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  Thessalonica. 

Of  the  first  Christians  of  Thevsalonica,  we  are  abl« 
to  specify  by  name  the  above-mentioned  Jason  (who 
may  be  the  -wme  as  the  Apostle's  own  kinsman  mtn- 
♦ioned   in   Hom.   xri.  21;,  DemM ''at  least  conjuo 
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turali.r;  lee  '2  Tim.  iv.  10),  Gaiiu,  wbo  fiKaieU 
wnw  ot  St.  Paul's  perils  at  Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  29), 
SSecundus  ,wno  uccom|)anied  him  from  M(ic.edoi)i,% 
<o  Asia  on  th«  (sistward  route  of  his  third  missionary 
journey,  and  was  probably  concerned  ii.  the  business 
of  the  collection ;  see  Acts  xx.  4),  and  especially 
Aristarchus  (who,  besides  being  mentioned  here 
with  Secundus,  accompani(>d  St.  I'aul  on  his  voyage 
to  Home,  and  had  therefore  probably  been  with  him 
during  the  whole  interval,  and  is  al&u  specially  re- 
ferred to  in  two  of  the  Epistles  written  during  the 
first  Roman  impnsonment.  See  Act*  xxvii.  2 ; 
Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24;  also  Acts  six.  29,  for  his 
association  with  the  Ap>cstle  at  Ephe5us  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  third  journey). 

We  must  recur,  however,  to  the  narrative  in  tlie 
Act<,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  singularly  accu- 
rate illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  political 
constitution  of  Thessalonica.  Not  only  is  the  deinus 
mentioned  {thv  Srjfioy,  Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony 
with  what  has  been  above  said  of  its  being  a  "  free 
city,"  but  the  peculiar  title,  politarc/is  (ToXtTctpx**' 
ib.  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  teim  occurs 
iu  no  other  writing ;  but  it  may  be  read  to  this 
day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the  eajly  Imperial 
times,  which  sj>aiis  the  mjiin  street  of  the  city. 
From  this  in;-cription  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  politarchs  was  seven.  The  whole  may 
be  seen  in  hoeckh,  Corp,  Tnsc.  No.  1967. 

This  seems  the  right  place  for  noticing  the  other 
remains  at  Thessalonica.  The  arch  first  mentioned 
(allied  the  Fn/viar  gate)  is  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town.  At  its  e;u;tern  extremity  is  another 
Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commemorat- 
ing some  victory  of  Constantine.  The  main  street, 
which  both  tliese  arches  cross,  and  which  intellects 
the  city  from  ea.'^t  to  west,  is  undoubtedly  the  line 
of  tlie  Via  Eijnutia.  Near  the  course  of  this  street, 
and  between  the  two  arches,  are  four  Corinthian 
columns  supporting  an  architrave,  and  believed  by 
some  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hippodrome,  which  is 
so  famous  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Theo- 
dosius.  Two  of  the  mosques  have  been  anciently 
heathen  temples.  The  city  walls  are  of  late  Greek 
construction,  but  resting  on  a  much  older  foundation, 
with  hewn  stones  of  immense  thickness.  The  awtle 
contains  the  fragments  of  a  shattered  triumphal 
arch,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

A  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  later 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Thessalonica.  For  during 
sevei-al  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not 
simply  of  the  later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus 
it  received  the  designation  of  "  the  Orthodox  City ;" 
and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  in  the  writings 
of  the  Byzantine  historians.  Three  conspicuous 
passages  are,  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  904 
VJo.  Cameniata,  De  Excidio  Thessalonicensi,  with 
Theophanes  Continuatus,  1838);  by  the  Crusaders 
in  1185  (Nicetas  Choniates,  De  Andron.  Comneno, 
1835;  also  Eustath.  De  Thcssakinica  a  Latinis 
captd,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Leo  Grammaticus, 
1842j ;  and  finally  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath 
II.  in  1430  (Jo.  Anagnostes,  De  Thessalonicensi 
Excidio  Narratio,  with  Phrantzes  and  Cananus, 
1838).  The  references  are  to  the  Bonn  editions. 
A  veiy  lai-ge  part  of  the  population  at  the  present 
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day  is  Greek ;  and  Thessalonica  may  si  ill  lie  destined 
to  take  a  prominent  pait  in  struggles  oonnm'.iyi 
with  nationality  and  religion. 

The  travellei-s  to  whom  it  is  most  iinpoi'tant  ta 
refer,  as  h.\ving  given  full  accounts  of  tliii  plact, 
are  Clarke  {Travels  in  Europe,  Sic,  1810-1823), 
Sir  H.  Holland  {Travels  in  the  Lmian  Isles,  kc., 
1815),  Cousinery  (  Voi/'ige  dans  la  Macedoine, 
1831),  and  I^ke  {Nurthem  Gr,:ece,  1835).  An 
antiquarian  essay  on  the  subject  by  the  Abbd  Belley 
will  be  found  in  the  Memoires  de  CAcadiniie  dea 
Inscriptic-ns,  torn,  xxxviii.  Sect.  Hist.  pp.  121-14^^. 
But  the  most  elaborate  work  is  thiit  of  Tafel,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  at  Tubingen  in 
1835.  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  as  "  Prole- 
gomena" to  the  Dissertittio  de  Thessalonica  ejitsqne 
Agro  Geographico,  Berlin,  1839.  With  this  should 
be  compared  his  work  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  The 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloniana 
of  course  contain  useful  compilations  on  the  subject. 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  copious  are  those  of 
Koch  (Berlin,  1849)  and  Liinemann  (Gottingen, 
1850).  rj.  S.h.] 


•  It  iiay  not  be  amiss  to  remind  tbe  reader  of  some  fine 
•esarfcii,  in  IlIustratiDn  of  Luke's  historical  accuracy,  in 
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THEU'DAS  (©suSas  :  Theodas:  and  probably 
=  min),  the  name  of  an  insurgent  mentioned  in 
Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts 
V.  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  airaignment  of  the 
Apostles.  He  appeared,  according  to  Luke's  ac- 
count, at  the  head  o!  about  four  hundred  men ;  he 
sought  not  merely  to  lead  the  people  astray  by  false 
doctrine,  but  to  accomplish  his  designs  by  violence ; 
he  enteiliiined  a  high  conceit  of  himself  {\4yief 
ftvai  Ttva  eavr6v)  ;  was  slain  at  last  {avripfBrj), 
and  his  jiarty  was  dispersed  and  brought  to  nothing 
{Sit\vdriaav  koI  iyivovro  (1$  oiiSty).  Josephus 
{A)d.  XX.  5,  §lj  speaks  of  a  Theudas  who  played  a 
similar  part  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  A.D.  44, 
i.e.  so.Tie  ten  or  twelve  yeai-s  at  le;ist  later  than 
the  delivery  of  Gamaliel's  speech;  and  since  Luke 
places  his  Theudiis,  in  the  order  of  time,  before 
Judiis  the  Galiletui,  who  made  his  appearance  soon 
after  the  dethronement  of  Archelaiis,  i.  e.  a.d.  6  or 
7  (Jos.  B.J.  ii.  8,  §1 ;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §6,  xx.  5,  §2), 
it  has  been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
either  fabricated  the  s])eech  put  into  the  rnouth  ol 
Gamaliel,  or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transaction 
which  took  place  thirty  years  or  more  after  the 
time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  (see  Zeller, 
Die  Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  132,  seq.).  Here  wc 
may  protest,  at  the  ojtset,  against  tbe  injustice  of 
hastily  imputing  to  Luke  so  gross  an  enor;  for 
having  established  his  character  in  so  many  deci- 
sive instances  in  which  he  has  alluded,  in  the 
course  of  the  Acts,  to  pei^sons,  places,  customs,  and 
events  in  sacred  and  pit)fane  history,  he  has  a  right 
to  the  presumption  that  he  was  well  infonned  als9 
as  to  the  facts  in  this  particular  passage.*  Every 
principle  of  just  criticism  demands  that,  instead  o! 


Cfaoluck's   Glauhiviirdigl-eit  tier   Kaanfi.  Cetchichte.  pp.    pp.  6,  sq. 


lCl-177,  375-389.    See  also  Ebrard,  Evangdi$che  Krit% 
pp.  eTti,  sq. ;  and  Lecbler,   Dot  Aposti  liscttt  Zeilaller, 
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dblnuiting  him  »«  soon  txs  he  goes  beyonil  our  means 
ot*  veriticatiou,  we  should  avail  ouiselves  of  any 
BipiikMitiou  for  the  pui'poae  of  upholding  his  credi- 
bilit/  which  the  cunditioiu  of  the  case  will  allow. 

Vaiious  solutions  of  tne  difficulty  have  been 
cffei-ed.  The  two  following  have  been  suggested  as 
Kpecially  commending  themselves  by  tlieir  fultil- 
naeiit  of  every  reasonable  requisition,  and  as  ap- 
proved by  ieai-ued  and  judicious  men: — (1.)  Since 
Lake  represents  Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas 
the  (ialilean  [see  vol.  i.  p.  1160],  it  is  certain  tliat 
he  could  not  have  appeared  later,  at  all  events, 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great. 
The  very  yeai-,  now,  of  tlial  monaich's  death  was 
remarkably  turbulent ;  the  land  was  oveiTun  with 
belligerent  parties,  under  the  diiection  of  insun-ec- 
ticzaiy  chiefs  or  fanatics.  Josephus  mentions  but 
three  of  these  disturbers  bu  name ;  he  passes  over 
the  others  with  a  general  allusion.  Among  those 
whom  the  Jewish  historian  has  omitted  wo  name, 
may  have  been  the  'I'heudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites 
as  an  example  of  unsuccessful  innovation  and  in- 
subordination. The  name  was  not  an  uncommon 
one  (Winer,  Bealicb.  ii.  6o9);  and  it  can  excite 
no  surprise  iiiat  one  Theudas,  who  was  an  in- 
surgent, should  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  another,  fitly  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Claudius.  As  analogous  to  this  supposition  is  the 
fact  that  Joaephus  gives  an  account  of  four  men 
named  Simon,  who  followed  each  otlier  within  forty 
years,  and  of  three  named  Judaa,  witliin  ten  yeaj-s, 
who  were  all  instigators  of  rebellion.  This  mode  of 
recouciling  Luke  with  Josephus  is  affirmed  by 
LarJner  (Credibiliti/,  vol.  i.  p.  429),  Bengel, 
Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Auger  (de  Tempp.  in  Act. 
Apost.  Ratione,  p.  185;,  Winer,  and  othere. 

(2.)  Another  explanation  (essentially  different 
only  as  proposing  to  identify  tlie  person)  is,  that 
Luke's  Theudas  may  have  been  one  of  the  three  in- 
surgents whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  connexion  with  the  il.'-tuiliances  which  took  place 
about  the  time  of  Her»<d's  de.ith.  Sonutag  (  T/ieoi. 
Stiid.  u.  Kritik.  18:i7,  p.  622,  /fee.)  has  advanced 
thb  view,  and  supported  it  with  much  leaniiiig  and 
ability.  He  ai-gue»  that  the  Theudas  refened  to  by 
Gamaliel  is  the  individual  who  occurs  in  Ja«<>ohus 
under  the  name  of  Simon  (B.  J.  ;i.  4,  §2,  Ant. 
xvii.  10,  §6',  a  slave  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to 
m.'ike  himself  king,  amid  the  contusion  which  at- 
tended tlie  vacancy  of  the  throne  when  that  monai'ch 
died.  He  ui-gc-t  the  following  leasons  tor  that 
opinion :  first,  this  .sinion,  as  he  was  the  most  noted 
among  tho>e  who  disturbed  the  public  peice  at  that 
tinie,  would  be  apt  to  occur  to  Gamaliel  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  point ;  seanidly,  he  is  described  as  a 
man  of  the  same  lolly  pretensions  (dvai  ii^MS 
ikfitrat  wop'  dmiyovy  =  Ktyuf  *lval  rura  iiuniy,; 
Uiiixily,  he  dietl  a  violent  death,  which  Josephus 
doi-<  not  nii-iitioii  as  true  of  the  other  two  insur- 
-.•  N  ;  !.ii;rt;  ,y,  he  appears  to  have  had  compara- 
tively ifw  .i'liifients,  in  c^nfonnity  with  Luke's 
ttxrd  TtTptutoolaty  i  and,  lastly,  his  having  been 
originally  a  olave  accounts  for  the  twofoki  appella- 
tion, since  ii  was  very  common  anooog  the  Jews  to 
assume  a  ditfcieut  name  on  changing  their  oocup»> 
(ion  or  mode  of  hfe.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  (iamaliel  speaks  of  him  as  Themias,  because, 
having  bonie  that  name  so  long  at  Jerusalem,  he 
was  best  known  by  it  to  the  membera  of  the  San- 
hedrim ;  anil  that  Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  who 
Vitite  for  Homaiis  and  Gieek^  speaks  of  hiir.  .%>> 
Sim:a.  because  it  was  iiuder  t>v4.  uaroe  tKat  li<'  vi-i 
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I  himself  up  as  king,  and  in  that  way  acquiied  ha 
j  foreign  notoriety  (see  Tacit.  I/ist.  v.  9). 
I  Thei-e  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  either  of  th« 
I  foregoing  suppositions :  both  are  reasonable,  .ind 
both  must  be  disproved  betbre  Luke  can  be  ju  lly 
I  chai-ged  with  having  committed  an  anachionisn.  in 
the  passage  under  consideration.  So  impai-tial  a 
witness  as  Jost,  the  historian  of  the  Jews  ('^^ 
xhicUU  der  Israeliten,  ii.  Anh.  p.  76j,  admits  the 
reasonableness  of  such  combinations,  and  holds  in 
this  case  to  tlie  credibility  of  Luke,  as  well  as  that 
of  Josephus.  The  considerate  I.ardB<n-  (^Crtdibiiity, 
vol.  i.  p.  433),  tlierefore,  could  well  say  here,  "  In- 
deed 1  am  sui'prised  that  any  learned  man  should 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  we.e  two  impostoii 
of  the  name  of  Theudas  in  the  compass  of  forty 
yeai-s."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  other 
modes  of  explanation.  Josephus  was  by  no  means 
intiillible,  as  Strauss  and  critics  of  his  school  may 
almost  bf  .--aid  to  take  for  granted  ;  and  it  is  possible 
certainly  (this  is  the  position  of  some)  that  Jose- 
phus himself  may  have  mi>placed  the  time  of 
Theudas,  instead  of  Luke,  who  is  cliarged  with  that 
ovei-sight.  Calvin's  view  that  Judas  the  Galilean 
appealed  not  after  but  before  Theudas  (/icra 
Totrrov  =  insuper  vel  prae(erea),  and  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhediim 
occuired  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (contraiy  to  the 
manifest  chronological  order  of  the  Acts),  deserves 
mention  only  as  a  waymark  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Biblical  exegesis  since  his  time. 
Among  other  writers,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  who  have  discussed  this  question  or 
touched  upon  it,  are  the  tbllowing: — Wieseler, 
Chronologie  der  Apost.  Zeitcdters,  1  '}8 :  Neander, 
Gescliichte  der  Pflamung,  i.  75,  76 ;  Guerike, 
Beitrage  zur  Einleit.  ins  K.  Test.  90 ;  Baum- 
gui-ien,  ApostelgeschicJde,  i.  114;  Lightfoot,  ^or. 
Hebr.  ii.  704;  Biscoe,  History  of  the  Acts,  428; 
and  Woniswoi-th's  Commentary,  ii.  26. 

[H.  B.  H.] 
THIEVES,  THE  TWO.  The  men  who  under 
this  name  appear  in  the  history  of  the  aiicitiiioo 
were  robbers  (Xpflrro/)  rather  than  thieve*  (kA«- 
xTol),  belonging  to  the  lawless  bands  by  which 
Palestine  was  at  that  time  and  aflerwards  infested 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §8,  xx.  8,  §10).  Against  these 
brigands  eveiT  Roman  procurator  had  to  wage  con» 
tinual  war  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §2).  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  shows  how  common  it  was 
for  them  to  attack  and  plunder  travellers  even  on 
the  high  rowl  from  Jerusalem  to  .lericho  (Luke  x. 
i't).  It  was  necessary  to  u;e  an  armed  polire  to 
eiMx>unter  them  (Luke  xxiL  52).  Otlen,  as  in  the 
case  of  Bantbbas,  the  wild  robber  life  was  connected 
with  a  t'anatic  zeal  for  freedom,  which  turned  the 
marauding  attack  into  a  popular  insuiTection  (Mark 
XV.  7).  For  crimes  sudi  as  these  the  Romans  had 
but  one  sentence.  Crucifixion  was  the  penalty  at 
once  of  the  robber  and  the  rebel  (Jos.  B.  J.  it. 
13,  §2). 

Of  the  previous  history  of  the  two  who  suffered 
on  (iolgotlia  we  know  nothing.  They  had  been 
tried  and  condemned,  and  were  waiting  their  execu- 
tion before  our  Lord  was  accused.  It  is  probable 
enough,  as  the  death  of  Barabbas  was  clearly  ex- 
pe<^te«l  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  amonr  thf 
ifwrrauruurral  who  had  been  imprixoiied  with  Dim. 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  insurreftion  in  whick 
seal,  and  hate,  and  patriotism,  and  lust  of  pluider 
were  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

They  had  eip«*rled  to  die  with   J««m   Ha'il  b«. 
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fComp.  Harauuas.]  Thoy  lind  uieinselves  with 
oiie  WHO  bore  the  s<une  name,  but  wiio  wjis  described 
JD  the  superscription  on  his  cross  as  .icsuc.  of'  Naza- 
reth. They  could  hardly  fail  to  have  he.vrd  some- 
thing of  his  iame  as  a  prophet,  of  lus  triumphal 
entry  as  a  king.  They  now  find  him  shaiing  the 
aame  &te  as  themselves,  condemned  on  much  the 
•ame  charge  (Luke  xxiii.  5).  They  too  would  bear 
their  crosses  to  the  appointed  place,  while  He  tainted 
hy  the  w<iy.  Their  garments  would  lie  paj-ted 
among  the  soldiei-s.  For  them  also  there  would  he 
the  drugged  wine,  which  He  refused.  *»  dull  the 
shai-p  pain  of  the  first  hours  on  the  ciors.  They 
catch  at  fii-st  the  prevailing  tone  of  sconi.  A  king 
of  the  Jews  who  could  neither  save  himself  nor 
help  them,  whose  followers  had  no',  even  fought 
for  him  (John  xviii.  36),  was  strangely  unlike  the 
many  chietlains  whom  they  had  pivtably  known 
claiming  the  same  title  (Jos.  Ant-  trii.  10,  §8), 
strangely  unlike  the  "  notable  prisom-.i  "  for  whom 
they  had  not  hesitated,  it  would  seem,  to  incur  the 
risk  of  bloodshed.  But  over  one  of  them  there 
came  a  change.  The  darkness  which,  at  noon,  was 
beginning  to  steal  over  the  sky  awed  him,  and  the 
divine  patience  and  silence  and  meekness  of  the 
sufferer  touched  him.  He  looked  back  upon  his 
past  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to 
the  man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  an 
infinite  compassion.  There  indeed  was  one  unlike  all 
other "  kings  of  the  Jews "  whom  the  robber  had 
ever  known.  Such  an  one  must  be  all  that  He  had 
claimed  to  be.  To  be  forgotten  by  that  king  seems 
to  him  now  the  most  teirible  of  all  punishments ; 
to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  His  return,  the  most 
blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer  was 
answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit.  To 
him  alone,  of  all  the  myriads  who  had  listened  to 
Him,  did  the  Lord  speak  of  Paradise  [comp.  PARA- 
disk],  waking  with  that  word  the  thoughts  of  a 
purer  past  and  the  hopes  of  an  immediate  rest. 
But  its  joy  was  to  be  more  than  that  of  fair  gi-oves 
and  pleasant  streams.  "  Thou  shalt  be  with  me." 
He  should  be  remembered  there. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  history  of  such  won- 
derful interest  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself 
on  men's  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask 
questions  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who,  from  the  great  Alexandrian 
thinker  (Origen,  in  Ram.  iii.)  to  the  vrriter  of  the 
most  popular  hymn  of  our  own  times,  have  seen  in 
the  "  dying  thief"  the  fii-st  gi-eat  typical  instance 
that  "  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law."  Even  those  whose  thoughts  were  less 
deep  and  wide  acknowledged  that  in  this  and  other 
like  cases  the  baptism  of  blood  supplied  the  place 
of  the  outwai-d  sign  of  regeneration  (Hilar.  De 
Trinit.  c.  x. ;  Jerome,  Ep.  xiii.).  T'lie  logical  spe- 
culations of  the  Pelagian  controverer  ovei'clouded, 
in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  clear  judgment 
of  Augustine.  Maintaining  the  absolute  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation,  he  had  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  penitent  thief  had  been  baptised 
or  not,  and  he  oscillates,  with  melancholy  indecision, 
tictween  the  two  answers.  At  tim(:s  he  is  disposed 
to  rest  contented  with  th;  solution  which  had  satis- 
fied others.  Then  again  he  ventures  on  the  con- 
jecture that  the  water  which  sprang  forth  from  the 
pierced  side  had  sprinkled  him,  and  so  had  been  a 
Biiificient  baptism.  Finally,  yielding  to  the  inex- 
jrable  logic  of  a  sacramental  theory,  he  rests  in  the 
Resumption  that    be   probably   had    been    Kiptised 
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before,  r.ther  iu  his  prison  or  before  he  mteriK!  on 
his  robber-life  (comp.  De  AniinA,  i.  11,  iii.  1-; 
Serm.  de  'I>mp.  130 ;  Retract,  i.  26,  iii.  18,  55). 

Other  conjwtui-es  turn  more  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  histoiy.  Bengel,  usually  acute,  heit 
overshoots  the  mark,  and  finds  m  the  Lord's  words 
to  him,  dropping  all  mention  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom, an  indication  that  the  penitent  thief  was  s 
Gentile,  the  impenitent  a  Jew,  and  that  thus  the 
scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of  the  position  of  the 
two  Churches  [Gnomon  AT.  T.  in  Luke  xxiii.).  Stier 
(  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesits,  in  loc.)  reads  in  the 
words  of  reproof  (ouSi  <poPf  av  rhy  $thv}  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  had  all  along  listened  with  grief 
and  hoiTor  to  the  revi lings  of  the  multitude,  the 
burst  of  an  indignation  previously  supprei'sed.  The 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  as  usual,  do  their  best  to  lower 
the  divine  history  to  the  level  of  a  legend.  They 
follow  the  repentant  robber  into  the  unseen  woild. 
He  is  the  first  to  enter  Pai-ml!se  of  all  mnnkiii<l. 
Adam  and  Seth  and  the  patriarchs  find  him  already 
there  bearing  his  cross.  Michael  the  archangel  had 
led  him  to  the  gate,  and  the  fieiy  sword  had  turned 
aside  to  let  him  pass  [Evang.  Nicod.  ii.  10). 
Names  were  g;iven  to  the  two  robbei-s.  Demas  or 
Dismas  was  the  penitent  thief,  hanging  on  tlie 
right,  Gestas  the  impenitent  on  the  left  {Evang, 
Nicod.  i.  10;  Narrat.  Joseph,  c.  3).  The  ciy  o( 
entreaty  is  expanded  into  a  long  wordy  prayer 
(Narr.  Jos.  1.  c),  and  the  promise  suffere  the  samt 
treatment.  The  history  of  the  Infancy  is  made 
prophetic  of  that  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  holy 
family,  on  their  flight  to  Egypt,  come  upon  a  banc 
of  robbers.  One  of  them,  Titus  (the  names  an 
different  here),  has  compassion,  purchases  the  silence 
of  his  companion,  Dumachus,  and  the  infant  Christ 
prophesies  that  after  thii-ty  years  Titus  shall  be 
crucified  with  him,  and  shall  go  before  him  intc 
Pai-adise  {Evang.  Infant,  c.  23).  As  in  othei 
instances  [comp.  Magi],  so  in  this,  the  fancy  of 
inventors  seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  names. 
Bede  {Collectan.')  give*  Matlia  and  Joca  a.s  those 
wliich  prevailed  in  his  time.  The  name  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  has,  however,  kept  its 
ground,  and  St.  Dismas  takes  his  placs  in  the 
hagiology  of  the  Syrian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
Churches. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  puerile  enough.  The 
captious  objections  to  the  nan-ative  of  St.  Luke  as 
inconsistent  with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  them  that  both  are 
more  or  less  legendary,  are  hardly  less  puerile 
(Strauss,  Leben  Jesn,  ii.  519;  Ewald,  Ckristua, 
Gesch.  V.  438).  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is 
that  which  has  been  given  by  Oiigen  (Horn.  35 
in  Mutt.),  Chrysostom  {Ham.  88  in  Matt.),  and 
othei-s  (comp.  Suicer,  s.  v.  Kriffrfis).  Both  began 
by  reviling.  One  was  subsequently  touched  with 
sympathy  and  awe.  The  other  explanation,  given 
by  Cypiian  [De  Passione  Domini),  Augustine  (De 
Cons.  Evang.  iii.  16),  and  others,  which  forces 
the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  into 
agreement  with  that  of  St.  Luke  by  assuming  a 
synecdoche,  or  syllepsis,  or  enallage,  is,  it  is  be- 
lieved, far  less  satisfactory.  The  technical  word 
does  but  thinly  veil  the  contradiction  which  this 
hypothesis  admits  but  does  not  explain,    f  E.  H.  P.] 

THIMXATHAH  (nnjOn  :  QafivixU;  Alex 
Qauva  :  Themnat/ia).  A  town  in  the  allotment  o' 
[)an  (Josh.  xix.  43  only).  It  is  name-l  betwe* 
Elon  and  Ekion.     The  name  is  the  same  as  that  n 
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the  rwiideuoe  of  Samson's  wife  (inacciii-atdy  given 
is  A.  V.  TiMNAll ) ;  but  the  position  of  that  place, 
which  seems  to  agi-ce  with  the  modem  TUtteh 
Selow  Zareak,  is  not  so  suitable,  being  fully  ten 
miie<  f:x)m  AMr,  the  representative  of  Ekron. 
'i'inirah  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  common  a 
n«u :e  a8  (iibeah,  and  it  is  possible  that  thei-e  maj 
have  Jiceii  another  in  the  allotment  of  Dan  besides 
that  represented  by  Tibneh.  [G.] 

THIS'BE  (elffprf,  or  9i0v)-  A  name  found 
only  in  Tob.  i.  2,  as  that  of  a  city  of  Naphtali  from 
»hi«-h  Tohil's  ancestor  had  beien  carried  captive 
by  the  Assyiians.  The  red  interest  of  the  name 
resides  in  the  fact  that  it  is  maintained  by  some 
.nteipi-etei-8  (HilK-r,  Onom.  236.  947;  Keland,  Pal. 
1035)  to  be  the  place  which  had  the  gloiy  of  giving 
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birth  to  EujaII  the  Tishbitk.  This,  hoivir«r. 
is,  at  the  best,  veiy  :  uestionnble,  and  derives  its 
main  support  from  the  fact  that  the  word  employe«! 
in  1  K.  rvii.  1  to  denote  the  relation  of  Klijah  to 
Gilead,  if  pointed  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Received 
Hebrew  Text,  signifies  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Gilead  but  merely  a  i-esident  thcrt,  and  came  ori- 
ginally from  a  different  and  foreign  aistrict.  But  it 
is  also  possible  to  point  the  word  so  that  the  sentence 
shall  mean  "  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  in  which  case 
all  relation  between  the  great  Prophet  and  Thisbo  of 
Naphtali  at  once  falls  to  tlie ground.  [SeeTiSHBil  K.] 
There  is  however  a  truly  singular  variation  in  the 
texts  of  the  passage  in  Tobit,  a  glance  at  which  will 
show  flow  hazardous  it  is  to  base  any  definite  topo- 
graphical conclusions  upon  it* — 


A.  V. 


Out  of  Thisbe  which 
is  at  the  ri^ht  tiand 
of  ttiat  city  which  i« 
called  properly  Neph- 
tbali  in  Galilee  above 
Aser.*  [Marg.  or 
Kedesh  of  Nephthali 
in  Gainee,  Judg.  ir. 
«•]        

•  i.  e.  probably, 
Ha2or. 


VubOATE. 


Out  of  the  tribe 
and  city  of  Neph- 
thali which  is  in 
the  upper  parts 
of  Galilee  above 
Naasson,  behind 
the  road  which 
leads  to  the  west, 
havinir  on  the 
left  hand  the  city 
of  Sephet, 


LXX. 


Out  of  Thisbe 
which  is  at  the 
right  hand  of 
Kudi6K  of  Ncph- 
thaleim  in  Gali- 
lee above  Aser. 


Kkvised  Obkek  Tkxt. 


Out  of  Thibe  which 
is  at  the  right  hand 
of  Kudion  of  Neph- 
thaleim  in  Upper  Ga- 
lilee above  Asser,  be- 
hind the  setting  sun 
on  the  right  of  Pho- 
gor  (Peor). 


Tetus  Latoia. 


Out  of  the  city  of  BlhU 
which  is  on  the  light 
hand  of  Kdisse,  a  city  of 
Nephthalim  in  Upper  Ga- 
lilee over  against  Is'aason, 
behind  t'le  road  which 
leads  to  Che  west  on  the 
left  of  Raphain. 

[Another  MS.  reads  Ge- 
briel,  Cydiscus,  ar.d  Ka- 
phaim,  for  Bihil,  Kdisse, 
and  Raphain.] 


Assuming  that  Thisbe,  and  not  Thibe,  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  name,  it  has  been  conjectured 
;.ipparently  for  the  first  time  by  Keil,  Comm.  ufjer 
die  KOnige,  247;  tliat  it  originated  in  an  ciToneous 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  woixl  ^^tJ^DD,  which  word 
in  fact  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  passage, 
and  may  be  |iointe>l  in  two  ways,  so  as  to  nie:<n  either 
"  from  the  inhabitants  of,"  or  "  from  Tishbi,"  i.e. 
Thisbe.  The  reverse  suggestion,  in  respect  of  the 
same  word  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  [Tishbitk.]  But  this,  though  very  ingenious, 
M\']  quite  within  the  bounds  of  passibility,  is  at 
I  1  ■  -'ut  a  mere  conjecture,  since  none  of  the  texts  sup- 
in, i  I  it,  and  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  its  favour. 

No  name  resembling  Thisbe  or  Thibe  has  been 
yi>t  encountered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kedet  or 
S<ifed,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
minute  definition  of  the  Latin  and  Hevised  Greek 
Texts— equalled  in  the  sacivd  books  only  by  the 
well-known  desciiption  of  the  })(>i>ition  of  Shiloh  in 
Judg.  xxi.  19— can  Le  mere  invention.  [G.] 

THISTLE.    [THOR.N8  and  Thibtlm.] 

THOM'AS  {QttfMi :  Thomas),  one  of  the  Apoa- 
lies.  According  to  Eusebius  (//.  E.  i.  13)  his  real 
name  was  Judas.  This  may  lave  been  a  mere  confu- 
sion with  Thaddaeus,  who  is  nientiuDMl  in  the  extittct. 
But  it  may  also  be  that  Thomas  was  a  sunuuiie. 
The  word  KlSKfl,  Thoina,^  means  *♦  a  twin ;"  and  »o 
it  is  tmiislatvd  in  John  xi.  16,  xxi.  2,  6  iiivfios. 
Out  of  this  name  has  grown  the  tradition  that  he 
hail  a  twin-sister,  I.ydia  {I'atret  Apoat.  p.  272), 
ir  that  he  was  a  twin-brottier  of  our  I^rd  (Thilo, 
Acta  Thomat,  p.  94);  which  last,  again,  would 


•  In  Cant  vll.  4.  tt  is  simply  OKD-  exactly  cor 
"  I'oai."    The  fkvqnencjr  of  Uie  name  In  hjigtand  Is  d*- 
rtred  not  tmrn  the  Apostle,  bat  frna  St.  Tbomas  of 
C^tcibri} . 
VCL.  IIL 


confirm  his  identification  with  Judas  (comp.  Hatt. 
xiii.  55). 

He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Antioch  (Patret 
Apost.  pp.  272,  512). 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles  he  is  coupled 
with  Matthew  in  Matt.  x.  3,  Mark  iii.  18,  Luke 
vi.  15,  and  with  Philip  in  Acts  i.  13. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  fixxn  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  ;  and  this  amounts  to  three  traits, 
which,  however,  so  exactly  .ngree  together,  that, 
slight  as  they  are,  they  place  his  character  before  us 
with  a  precision  which  belongs  to  no  other  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas 
Iscariot  This  character  b  that  of  a  man,  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  ditliculties  of  a  case,  subject 
to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the  darker  side, 
and  yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  his  Master. 

The  first  trait  Ls  his  speech  when  our  Lord  deter- 
mined to  face  the  dangers  that  awaited  Him  in  J  udnea 
on  his  journey  to  Bethany.  Thomas  said  to  his  fellow- 
disciples,  '*  Let  us  also  go  (koI  V*<*)  ^^  we  may 
die  with  Him"  (John  xi.  16).  He  entertained  no 
hope  of  His  esispe— he  looked  on  the  journey  as 
leading  to  total  ruin  ;  but  he  determined  to  shan 
the  jjcril.  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him." 

The  second  was  his  speech  during  the  Last  Supjier. 
"  Thomas  saith  unto  Him.  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  " 
(xiv.  5)?  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous  doubt  m 
to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  future,  and  yet  an 
eager  imjuiry  to  know  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken 

The  third  wna  af\er  the  Resurrectioo.  He  wot 
absent — possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  characteristi* 
cally — from  the  firbt  ewembly  when  Jesus  had  ap< 
peared.  The  others  told  him  what  they  had  efcn. 
He  broke  fortli  into  an  exclamation,  the  terms  oi 
which  convey  to  tu  at  oooe  the  vehemeuue  of  bit 
doubt,  and  at  the  lune  time  the  vivid  picture  that 
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his  mind  retained  of  his  Mnstei's  fbrm  hs  he  had 
Inst  seen  Him  lifeless  on  the  cross.  "  Except  I  see 
U)  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  believe" 
ov  nil  itiVTfiKTw),  John  xx.  25. 

On  the  eighth  day  he  wa«  with  them  at  theii 
gathering,  j)erhaps  in  expectation  of  a  i-ectu'rence 
of  the  visit  of  the  previous  week  ;  and  Jesus  stootl 
amongst  them.  He  uttered  the  same  salulation, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you  ;"  and  then  turning  to  Thomas, 
as  iftliis  had  been  the  special  object  of  His  appeai°ance, 
uttered  the  words  which  convey  as  strongly  the  sense 
of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof,  as  those  of 
I'homad  had  shown  the  sense  of  hesitation  and 
doubt.  "  Bring  thy  finger  hither  [wSe — as  if  Him- 
self pointing  to  His  wounds]  and  see  my  hands  ; 
and  bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my  side ;  and 
do  not  become  (/i9>  ylvov)  unbelieving  [6.iriffros), 
but  believing  (itior6s)."  "  He  answers  to  the  words 
that  Thomas  had  spoken  to  the  eare  of  his  fellow- 
disciples  only  ;  but  it  is  to  the  thought  of  his  heart 
rather  than   to   the   words  of  his    lips   that  the 

Seaitiher  of  hearts  answers Eye,  ear,  and 

touch,  at  once  appealed  to,  and  at  once  satisfied — 
the  form,  the  look,  the  voice,  the  solid  and  actual 
body  :  and  not  the  senses  only,  but  the  mind  satis- 
fied too  ;  the  knowledge  that  searches  the  veiy  reins 
and  the  hearts ;  the  love  that  loveth  to  the  end, 
uifinite  and  eternal"  (Amold's  Serm.  vi.  238). 

The  effect ''  on  Thomas  is  immediate.  The  con- 
viction pro<luccd  by  tlie  removal  of  his  doubt  became 
deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Apostles.  The  woi-ds  in  which  he  expressed  his 
belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion  of  his  Master's 
divine  nature  than  is  contained  in  any  other  ex- 
pression used  by  Apostolic  lips,  "  My  Lord,  and  my 
God."  Some  have  supposed  that  Kvpios  refers  to 
the  human,  d(6i  to  the  divine  nature.  This  is  loo 
artificial.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  the 
exact  tenns  of  the  sentence,  uttered  (as  it  were)  in 
astonished  awe.  "  It  is  then  my  Lord  and  my 
God!"*  And  the  word  "my"  gives  it  a  j^ei-sonal 
application  to  himself.  Additional  emphasis  is 
given  to  this  declaration  from  its  being  the  last 
incident  narrated  in  the  direct  narrative  of  the 
Gospel  (before  the  supplement  of  ch.  xxi.),  thus 
coiTesponding  to  the  opening  words  of  the  pro- 
logue. "  Thus  Christ  was  acknowledged  on  earth 
to  be  what  St.  John  had  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Gospel  declaied  Him  to  be  from  all  eternity ;  and 
the  v/ords  of  Thomas  at  the  end  of  the  20th  chapter 
do  but  repeat  the  truth  which  St.  John  had  stated 
before  in  his  own  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
firet"  (Amold's  Serm.  vi.  401;. 

The  answer  of  our  Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of 
the  whole  r.airative:  "Because*  thou  hast  seen  me, 
tl.ou  hast  telieved:  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen  me,  and  yet  have  believed  "  (xx.  29;. 
Ey  this  incident,  therefore,  Thomas,  "  the  Doubt- 
mg  Apostle,"  is  raised  at  once  to  the  Theologian  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word.  "  Ab  eo  dubitatum 
est,"  says  Augustine,  "  ne  a  nobis  dubitaretur." 
It  is  this  feature  of  his  chai-actei-  which  has  been 
caught  in  later  ages,  when  for  the  first  time  its 
peculiar  lesson  became  apparent.  •  In  the  famous 


•■  It  Is  useless  to  speculate  whether  he  obeyed  ow 
Uird's  invitation  to  pxaniine  U?o  wounds.  The  im- 
pression is  that  lie  diii  not. 

*  It  is  obviously  of  no  dogmatic  importance  whetbfr 
the  ivurds  are  &u  address  or  a  description.    I'tiat  they  art 
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btatne  of  him  by  Thorwaldsen  in  the  thiirch  at 
Co})enhagen,  he  stands,  the  thoughtful,  neditativ** 
sceptic,  with  the  rule  in  his  hand  for  I't  due 
measui-ing  of  evidence  and  a:gument.  Tiiir  scene 
was  one  of  the  favourite  pas'j.iges  of  the  English 
theologian  who  in  this  century  gave  so  great  an 
impulse  to  the  progriesg  of  fiee  inquiry  conibioe<^ 
with  fervent  belief,  of  which  Thomjis  is  so  reniai  k 
able  an  example.  Two  discoui-ses  on  this  subject 
occur  in  Dr.  Amold's  published  volumes  of  Ser 
moiis  (v.  312,  vi.  233).  Amongst  the  last  wordi 
which  he  repeated  before  his  own  sudden  death 
(Life  and  Correspondence,  7th  ed.  61 7j  was  ths 
bles.sing  of  Christ  on  the  faith  of  Thomas. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  again, 
once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples, 
where  he  is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2), 
and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  Apostles  aftei 
the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13). 

The  close  of  his  life  is  filled  with  traditions  or 
legends  ;  which,  as  not  resting  on  Biblical  grounds, 
may  be  briefiy  despatched. 

"The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Eus.  If.  E.  i.  13,  iii.  1 ;  Socrat.  H.  E.  i.  19), 
represent  him  as  preaching  in  Parthia  or  Persia, 
and  as  finally  buried  at  E^essa  (Socr.  H.  E.  iv.  18). 
Chrysostom  mentions  his  grave  at  Edessa,  as  being 
one  of  the  four  genuine  tombs  of  Apostles ;  the 
other  three  being  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  {Horn,  in 
Heh.  20).  With  his  burial  at  Edessa  agiees  the 
story  of  his  sending  Thaddaeus  to  Abgarus  with 
our  Lord's  letter  (Eus.  H.  E.  i.  13), 

The  later  traditions  carry  him  further  East,  and 
ascribe  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  Malabar,  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas;  "  and  his  tomb  is  shown 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  however,  is  now  usoally 
regarded  as  arising  from  a  confusion  with  a  latei 
Thomas,  a  missionary  from  the  Nestonans. 

His  martyrdom  (whether  in  PersLi  or  India)  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  lance ;  and  is 
comniemorate<l  by  the  Latin  Chureh  on  Dec.  21, 
by  tlie  Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6.  and  by  the  Indians 
on  July  1. 

(For  these  traditions  and  their  authorities,  see 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Dec.  21).  An  apocry- 
phal "Gospel  of  Thomas"  (chiefly  relating  to  the 
iLt'ancy)  is  published  in  Tischendorf's  Evangelia 
Apocrypha.  The  Apociyphal  "Acts  of  Thomas"  by 
Thilo  [Codex  Apocryphus).  [A.  P.  S.] 

THOMO'I  (eo/iof :  Coest).  TuAMAHorTAMAH 
(1  Esd.  v.  32). 

THORNS  and  THISTLES.  There  appear 
to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  Hebiew  words  which  point 
to  different  kinds  of  prickly  or  thoniy  shioibs,  but 
the  context  of  the  passiiges  where  the  several  terms 
occur  affords,  for  the  most  part,  scarcely  a  single 
clue  whereby  it  is  possible  to  come  to  anything 
like  a  satisikctory  conclusion  with  regaid  to  their 
respective  identifications.  These  words  are  variously 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  thorns,"  "  briers," 
"  thistles,"  &c.  It  were  a  hopeless  task  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  these  numerous  Hebrew  terms ; 
we  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it,  but  confine  our 
remarks  to  some  of  the  most  impoitant  names,  and 

the  latter,  appears  from  the  use  of  the  nominative  o  <ti'pio>. 
The  form  6  Beo^  proves  nothing,  as  this  is  used  lor  tb« 
vocative.    At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  tha' 
the  passage  is  said  to  C'knst,  tl-ntv  avriji. 
*  -  Thomas"  (Owfia)  is  omiitrd  in  ibe  best  MSS. 
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tftose  which  seem  to  afTord  some  slight  indMatioiis 
M  to  the  plants  they  denote. 

1.  Atdd  (lt3X :  n  pifwos :  rkimmu)  ocean  as 
the  name  of  some  spinous  plant  in  Judg.  ix.  14,  15, 
where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  l>y  '•  biamble  "  (Marg. 
"  thistle  "),  and  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9  (A,  V.  "  thoins  ";. 
The  plant  in  question  ia  supposed  to  be  Lyci'im  Eu- 
ropaeum,  or  L.  afrum  (Box-thorn),  both  of  which 
species  occur  in  Palestine  (see  Strand,  Ftor.  Faiaett. 
Nos.  124,  125).  IWoscoiides  (i.  119)  thus  speaks 
of  the  'Viftvos :  "  Tlie  Fihamnus,  which  some  call 
p«raeph(Mion, otheis  lewacantha,  the  Romans  White- 
thorn, or  Cerbalis,  and  the  Carthaginians  atadin, 
it  a  shrub  which  grows  around  hedges ;  it  has  ei^ect 
branches  with  sharp  spines,  like  the  oxyacantha 
rHawthom  ?),  but  with  small,  oblong,  thick,  soft 
leaves. "  Dioscorides  mentions  three  kinds  of 
rhamno ;,  two  of  which  are  identified  by  Sprengel, 
in  bis  Commeutary,  with  the  two  species  o( Lycium 
...entioned  above.*  See  Belon,  Observations  de 
Pl\ts.  Sing.  &c.,  ii.  ch.  78;  Kauwolff,  Trav.  B. 
.ii.  ch.  8  ;  Prosper  Aloinus,  De  Plant.  Aegypt. 
p.  21;  Celsius,   Hierjj.  i.  p,   199.     The  Arabic 

name  of  this  plant  (J<kV  &tad)  is  identical  with 
the  Hebrew ;  but  it  was  also  known  by  the  name 


of  'Ausfj.  ( 


^w^ 


Lyctuir.  Etinpaewm  u  a  natire  of  the  south  of 
Kuiope  and  the  north  of  Africa;  in  the  Grecian 
■"lands  it  is  common  in  hedges  {Engliak  Cyclop. 

•  Ic  Ilia  nut.  Kei  Iftrb.,  bonerer,  be  refers  (be  pifiroi 
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"  Ljcium  *).     See  also  the  passages  in   Bebn  and 
Rauwolff  cited  above. 

2.  ChMek  (p^^ :  ixav^a,  triis  iicrp^ywr  . 
spina,  patmnts)  occurs  in  Prov.  xv.  19,  "The  way 
of  the  slothful  is  as  an  hedge  of  CfiSdek  (A.  V. 
'  thorns'),"  and  m  Mic.  vli.  4,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
"  brier."  The  Alexand.  LXX.,  in  the  foimer  pas- 
sage, interprets  the  meaning  thus,  «  The  ways  of 
the  slothful  are  strewed  with  thorns."  Cebiuf 
{Hieivb.  ii.  35),  referring  the  Heb.  term  to  the 

Arabic  Chadak  (o«>^),  is  of  o}>inion  that  some 
spinous  species  of  the  Solanwn  is  intended.  Tb« 
Arabic  term  cleaily  denotes  some  kind  of  Solanwn  ; 
either  the  S.  melongela,  var.  escuimtum,  or  the 
S.  Sodomeum  ("apple  of  Sodom").  Both  these 
kinds  are  beset  with  prickles ;  it  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  they  are  intended  by  the  Heb.  word 
.•Several  varieties  of  the  %g-plant  are  found  in 
Palestine,  and  some  hare  supposed  that  the  famed 
Dead  Sea  apples  are  the  fruit  of  the  S.  Sodomeum 
when  suflering  from  the  attacks  of  some  insect ; 
but  see  on  this  subject  Vine  of  Sodom.  The 
Heb.  term  may  be  generic,  and  intended  to  denote 
any  thorny  plant  suitable  for  hedges. 

3.  Choach  (nin :  liKay,  HKiwOa,  iicxi  ^x»  "ft^V  • 
paliwus,  Icqtpa,  spina,  tribulus),  a  word  of  veiy 
uncertain  meaning  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
some  thorny  plant  in  Is.  xxiiv.  13,  Hos.  ix.  6, 
Prov.  xxvi.  9,  Cant.  ii.  2, 2  K.  xiv.  9,  "  the  chdath 
of  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  &c  See 
also  Job  xxxi.  40  :  "  Let  chSach  (A.  V.  '  thistles  "i 
grow  instead  of  wheat."  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  p. 
477)  believes  the  black-thom  {Prunua  sylvestris) 
is  denoted,  but  this  would  not  suit  the  passage 
in  Job  just  quoted,  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
some  thorny  weed  of  a  quick  growth  is  intended. 
Perhaps  the  term  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to  signify 
any  thorny  plant  ;  this  opinion  may,  perhaps, 
i-eceive  some  slight  confirmation  from  the  various 
renderings  of  the  Hebrew  word  as  given  by  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate. 

4.  Dardar  ("J^^ :  rplPoXos :  tribulus)  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  connexion  with  the  Heb.  kMs  (Y^p), 
viz.  in  Gen.  iii.  18,  "  thorns  and  thistles"  (A.  V.), 
and  in  Hos.  x.  8,  "  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  shall 
come  up  on  their  altars."  The  Greek  rpl^\oi 
occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  16,  "Do  men  gather  hgs  of 
thistles?  "  See  also  Heb.  vi.  8,  where  it  is  rendered 
"briers"  by  the  A.  V.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  plant  or  plants  indicated  by 
the  Greek  rpi$o\os  and  the  Latin  tribidus.  Of 
the  two  kin<ls  of  land  tribuli  mentioned  by  the 
Gj-eeks  (Dioscorides,  iv.  15;  Theophrastiis,  Hist. 
Plcmt.  vi.  7,  §5),  one  is  supposed  by  SprengeL 
Stackhouse,  Koyle,  and  othera,  to  refer  to  the 
lYibulua  terrettris,  Linn.,  the  other  to  the  Fagonia 
Cretica;  but  see  Schneider's  Comnjent.  on  Theo> 
phrastua  /.  c,  and  Du  Molin  {Flore  Po4tiqut 
Ancienne,  p.  305),  who  identities  the  tribulua  of 
Virgil  with  the  Centaury  ca.'cttr(ipa,  Linn. 
("sUr- thistle").  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  p.  128) 
argues  in  favour  of  the  Fagonia  Arabica,  of  whi<h 
a  tignre  is  given  in  Shaw's  TVacels  (Catal.  Phtnt. 
Xo.  229) ;  see  also  Forsktl.  fhr.  Arab.  p.  88.  It 
is  probable  that  eilner  the  Tribulus  terrettris, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  spiny  or  thorny  plant,  but 
has  spines  on  the  fruit,  or  else  the  C.  calcitn^ta,  k 
the  plant  which  is  more  particujarly  inteiv'xd  U 
the  word  dard'tr. 

id 
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THKACIA 


Tribuiiu  Tc-rettru. 


5.  Shamir  p'DK'),  almost  always  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  word  shiith  (n*B'),  occurs  in  several 
places  of  tlie  Hebi-ew  text ;  it  is  variously  rendered 
by  the  LXX.,  x^P'^'^^t  X^P^°^'  8<'^^*s>  i'ypu(TTis, 
^i)pi.      Accoi-ding   to  Abu'lfadl,  cited   by  Celsius 

yffierob.  ii.  188),  "  the  Samur  ^jf^)  ^^  ^^^  Ambs 
is  a  thorny  tree  ;  it  is  a  species  of  Sidra  which  does 
aot  produce  fruit."  No  thorny  plants  are  more 
conspicuous  in  Palestine  and  the  Bible  Lands  than 
different  kinds  of  Rhamnaceae  such  as  Paliurus 
aculeatus  (Christ's  Thoni),  and  Zizyphus  Spina 
Christi ;  this  latter  plant  is  the  nebk  of  the  Arabs, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
both  in  wet  and  dry  places  ;  Di-.  Hooker  noticed  a 
specimen  neaily  40  fl.  high,  spreading  as  widely  as 
a  good  Qitercus  ilex  in  England.  The  nebk  fringes 
die  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  flourishes  on  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  it  ibi-ms 
either  a  shrub  or  a  tree,  and,  indeed,  is  quite  com- 
mon all  over  the  country.  The  Arabs  have  the 
tei-ms  Salam,  Sidra,  Dhoil,  Nahca,  which  appear  to 
denote  either  varieties  or  different  species  of  Paliurus 
and  Zizyphus,  or  different  states  perhaps  of  the  same 
tree  ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  assign  to  each  its 
particular  signification.  The  Na&lsots  Q^IVl^J)  of 
Is.  vii.  19,  Iv.  13,  probably  denotes  some  species  of 
Zizyphus.  The  "  crown  of  thorns  "  which  was 
put  in  derision  upon  our  Lord's  head  just  before 
his  crucifixion,  was  probably  composed  of  the  thorny 
twigs  of  the  nebk  {Zizyphus  Spina  Christi)  men- 
tioned above  ;  being  common  everywhere,  they 
«>uld  readily  be  procurea.  "This  plant,"  says 
Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  288),  "was  very  suitable 
for  the  pui-poso,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns,  and 
its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round  branches  might  easily 
be  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  crown ;  and  what,  in 
my  opinion,  seems  to  be  the  greatest  proof  is.  that 
the  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they  are 
a  very  deep  gieen.*"  Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ 
would  have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with 
which  emperors  and  generals  were  used  to  be 
crowned,  that  there  might  be  calumny  even  in  the 
punishment."  Still,  as  Rosenmiiller  (Bib.  Bot. 
p.  201)  remarks,  "  there  being  so  many  kinds  of 
tf.oray  plants   in   Palestine,  all   conjectures  must 


•>  H">8tei»;tdBt  must  have  Intended  to  restrict  the  simt- 
Urlty  lif-re  spoken  ot  enli»ely  to  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 


remain  uncei-tain,  and  can  never  lead  to  any  salisi 
factory  result."  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  Hi 
upon  any  one  definite  Hebrew  woiti  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  kind  of  "  thistle,"  yet  there  can  b« 
no  doubt  this  plant  must  be  occasionally  alluded  to. 
Hasselquist  (  Trav.  p.  280)  noticed  six  species  of 
Cardui  and  Cnici  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem 
and  Kama;  and  Miss  Beaulbrt  speaks  of  giant 
thistles  of  the  height  of  a  man  on  horeeback,  which 
she  saw  near  the  ruins  of  Fellham  {Egyptian  Sep. 
and  Syrian  Shrines,  ii.  45,  50).  We  must  also 
notice  another  thorny  plant  and  very  troublesome 
weed,  the  rest-harrow  {Ononis  spinosa),  which 
covers  entire  fields  and  plains  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  which,  as  Hasselquist  says  (p.  -89), 
is  no  doubt  referred  to  in  some  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. 

Dr.  Thomson  {The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  59) 
illustrates  Isa.  xxxiii.  12,  "  the  people  shall  be  as 
the  burning  of  lime,  as  thorns  cut  up  sliall  they  be 
bunied  in  the  fire,"  '  y  the  following  observation, 
"  Those  people  yonder  are  cutting  up  thorns  with 
their  mattocks  and  pmning-hooks,  and  gathering 
them  into  bundles  to  be  burned  in  these  burnings 
of  lime.  It  is  a  curious  fidelity  to  real  life  that 
when  the  thorns  are  merely  to  be  destrojied,  they 
are  never  cut  up,  but  set  on  fire  where  they  grow. 
They  are  cut  up  only  for  the  lime-kiln."  See  also 
p.  342  for  other  Scriptural  allusions.         [W.  H.] 

THRA'CIA  (epeucfo,  t]).  A  Thracian  horsem.an 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xii.  35,  appa- 
rently one  of  the  bodyguard  of  Gorgias,  governor  of 
Idumaea  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Thrace  at 
this  period  included  the  whole  of  the  country  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Strymon,  the  Danul)e,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Aegean,  I'ropontis,  and  Eusine — all 
the  region,  in  fact,  now  comprehended  in  Bulgaria 
and  Roumelia.  In  the  early  times  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief, 
having  a  name  of  its  own  and  preserving  its  own 
customs,  although  the  same  general  chaiacter  of 
ferocity  and  addiction  to  plunder  prevailed  through- 
out. Thucydides  describes  the  limits  of  the  country 
kt  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Sitalces 
king  of  the  Odrysae,  who  inhabited  the  valley  zi 
the  Hebrus  (Maritza),  had  acquired  a  predominant 

for  the  plants  do  rot  in  the  slightest  degree  lesemWe  eacl 
other  in  thefcrm  of  the  leaves. 
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fovctT  in  the  country,  and  derived  what  was  for 
thfjse  dny;  a  large  revenue  fiwm  it.  This  revenue, 
ftoweT'r,  seems  to  have  arisen  uuudIt  out  of  his 
r.  l:it!on»  with  the  Greek  trading  conununitiea  esta- 
bii>hed  on  ilifferent  (ibints  of  his  seaboard.  Some  of 
the  clans,  even  within  the  limits  of  his  dominion, 
still  retained  their  indepeudence  ;  but  after  tlie  esta- 
blishment of  a  Macedouiim  djnasty  under  Lysima- 
chiis,  the  centi-al  authority  became  more  powerful ; 
and  tlic  wars  on  a  lai-ge  scale  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander  furnished  emploj-ment  for  the 
auirtial  tendencies  of  the  Thracians,  who  found  a 
demand  for  their  services  as  mercenaria  every- 
where. Cavalry  was  the  arm  which  they  chietiy 
furnished,  the  rich  pastures  of  Roumelia  abounding 
in  horses.  From  that  region  came  the  greater  jxut 
of  Sitalces's  cavalry,  amounting  to  nearly  50,0U0. 

The  only  other  passage,  if  any,  containing  an 
allusion  to  Thi'ace,  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  is  Gen. 
X.  2,  where — on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sons  of 
Japhet,  who  are  enumerated,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  eponymous  representatives  of  ditl'erent  branches 
of  the  Japetian  family  of  nations — Tiros  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  mean  Thrace;  but  the  only 
groiuid  for  this  identification  is  a  fancied  similarity 
between  the  two  names.  A  stronger  likeness,  how- 
ever, might  be  urged  between  the  name  Tiras  and  that 
of  the  Tyrsi  or  Tyrseni,  the  ancestors  of  the  Italian 
Etruscans,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  a  local  tradi- 
tion, Heitxiotiis  places  in  Lydia  in  the  ant«-historical 
times.  Strabo  brings  forward  sevei'al  tacts  to  show 
that,  in  the  eaily  ages,  Thracians  existed  on  the 
Asiatic  as  well  us  the  European  shore ;  but  this  dr- 
curastance  furnishes  very  little  help  towards  the 
identification  retened  to.  (Herodotus,  i.  94,  v.  3, 
teqq.,  Thucvdides,  ii.  97;  Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  3.5; 
Horat.  Sat.  i'.  G.)  [J.  W,  B.] 

THBASE'AS  (epatrcuov ;  Tharsaeas).  Father 
of  A}K)llonius  (1).  2Macc.iii.5.  [Apolloxius.] 

THBEE  TAVERNS  [Tpus  Tafftpyal:  Tres 
Titbemae\tL  station  on  the  Appian  Road,  along  which 
St.  Paul  travelled  from  Puteoli  to  Rome  (Actsxxviii. 
1 5).  The  distances,  reckoning  southwai-ds  from  Rome, 
■re  given  as  follows  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  "  to 
Aricia,  16  miles;  to  Three  Taverns,  17  miles;  to 
Appii  Forum,  10  miles ;"  and,  comparing  this  with 
what  is  observed  still  along  the  line  of  road,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
*•  Three  Taverns  "  was  near  the  modem  Cistema. 
For  details  see  the  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Gcog. 
ii.  12'-'6  6,  12916. 

Just  at  tliis  point  a  road  came  in  from  Antium 
on  Uie  ooast.  This  we  learn  from  what  Cicero  says 
of  a  journey  from  that  place  to  his  villa  at  Formiae 
'Att.  ii.  12).  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  Three  Ta- 
verns" wns  a  frequent  meeting-place  of  travellers. 
The  point  of  interest  as  regards  St.  I'aul  is  that  he 
cet  here  a  group  of  Chrii>ti.ins  who  (like  a  previous 
group  whom  he  had  mi'  »t  Appii  Forum^  came 
from  Home  to  meet  him  in  consequence  of  naving 
hecj  i  o(  his  arrival  at  PuTEOLl.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  kind  of  intercourse  along  the  Appian 
Way  is  supplied  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  12,  §1)  in 
hU  account  of  the  jouniej  of  the  pretender  Herod- 
Alexiiiider.  He  l.-uidetl  at  i'uteoli  (Dicaeardiia)  to 
piin  over  the  .lews  that  were  there ;  and  "  when 
tlte  ii>port  went  about  him  that  he  was  coming  to 
Rome,  the  whole  multitude  ot  the  Jews  that  were 
there  went  out  to  n:ret  him,  ascribing  it  to  Divine 
I'rovidctxte  thit  he  had  so  unexpectedly  escaped." 

fj.  s  ir.] 
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THRESHING.    [Aoricultorb>  i.  p.  31.] 

THRESHOLD.  1.  [see  Gate].  2.  Of  tlw 
two  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  one,  mipMhdn* 
seems  to  mean  sometimes,  as  the  Targum  explains 
it,  a  projecting  beam  or  corbel,  at  a  higher  point 
than  the  thieshold  properly  so  called  (Ee.  ix.  3, 
x.  4,  18). 

THRESHOLDS,  THE  ('BDKn :  iy  tf 
ffwayaryfiV :  veatibula").  This  word,  ha-Asuppi, 
appears  to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  Neh.  xii.  25, 
though  its  real  foix»  has  perhaps  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  "  house  of  the  Asuppim  "  {JVlL 
D*BpKn),  or  simply  "  the  Asuppim,"  is  mentioned 

in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15, 17,  as  a  part,  probably  a  gate,  of 
the  enclosure  of  the  "  House  of  Jehovah,"  ».  e.  the 
Tabemacle,  as  established  by  David — apparently  at 
its  S.W.  corner.  The  allusion  in  Neh.  xii.  25  b 
undoubtedly  to  the  same  place,  as  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  identity  of  the  name,. but  by  the  refer- 
ence to  David  (ver.  24;  compare  1  Chr.  xxv.  1). 
Asuppim  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
gather"  (Gesenius,  Thes.  131),  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  indication  of  what  the  "  house  of  the  Asup- 
pim "  was,  it  is  variously  explained  by  the  lexico- 
graphers as  a  storechamber  (Gesenius)  or  a  place  of 
assembly  (Fiirst,  Bertheau).  The  LXX.  in  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  have  oIkoj  'E(r«pelv  :  Vulg.  domtis  scniorum 
concilium.  On  the  other  hand  the  Tai-gum  rendere 
the  word  by  tJIpB',  "  a  lintel,"  as  if  deriving  it  from 
CID.  ''  [G.] 

THRONE  (ND3).  The  Hebrew  tei-m  cisti 
applies  to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a  person  in 
authority,  whether  a  high-priest  (1  Sam.  i.  9),  a 
judge  (Ps.  cxxii.  5),  or  a  military  chief  (Jer.  i.  15). 
The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  country  where  the  usual 
postures  were  squatting  and  reclining,  was  at  all 
times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  (2  K.  iv. 
10  ;  Prov.  ix.  14).  In  order  to  specify  a  throne  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to 
cissi  the  notion  of  royalty :  hence  the  fi^uent  oc- 
cuiTence  of  such  expressions  as  "  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom  "  (Deut.  xvii.  18  ;  1  K.  i.  46;  2  Chr.  vii. 
18).  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  royjJ  throne 
was  its  elevation :  Solomon's  throne  was  approached 
by  six  steps  (1  K.  x.  19 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  18) ;  and  Je- 
hovah's throne  is  described  as  "  high  and  lifted  up  " 
(Is.  vi.  1).  The  materials  and  workmanship  wei-e 
costly :  that  of  Solomon  U  described  as  a  "  throne 
of  ivory "  (i.  e.  inlaid  with  ivory),  and  overlaid 
with  pure  gold  in  all  parts  except  where  the  ivory 
was  apparent.  It  was  furnished  with  arms  ot 
"  stays,  after  the  manner  of  the  Assyrian  chan 
of  state  depicted  on  the  next  page.  1'he  steps 
were  also  lined  with  pairs  of  lions,  the  numl«r 
of  them  being  perhaps  designed  to  correspond 
with  tliat  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  As  to  the 
form  of  the  chair,  we  are  only  informed  in  1  K. 
X.  19  that  "  tlic  top  was  round  behind"  (appar 
rently  meaning  either  that  the  back  was  rounded 
off  at  the  toil,  or  that  there  was  a  circular  canopy 
over  it) :  in  lieu  of  this  particular  we  ai^c  told  in 
2  Chr.  ix.  18  that  *•  there  was  a  footstool  cf  gold, 
fastened  to  the  throne,"  but  the  rerbal  agrMmcDt 
of  the  descriptions  in  other  respects  leads  to  the  pr»> 
sumption  that  this  variation  arises  out  of  a  cor- 
rupted text  (Theuius,  Comm.  in  1  K.  /.  e.),  i 
presumption  which  is  favoureil  bj  the  fact  thai  tha 
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terms  B'SS  and  the  Hophai  foiin  D*Tnt<0  o-xur 
nowhere  else.  The  king  sat  on  his  throne  on  state 
occasions,  as  when  granting  audiences  (IK.  ii.  19, 
xxii.  10;  Esth.  v.  1),  receiving  homage  (2  K. 
t\,  19),   or   administering  justice   (ProT.  m.  8). 


Aiujnnan  throne  or  chair  of  state  (Layard,  A'iiuMk,  U.  301). 

At  such  times  he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes  (IK. 
xxii.  10;  Jon.  iii.  6;  Acts  xii.  21).  The  throne 
was  the  symbol  of  supreme  power  and  dignity  (Gen. 
xii.  40),  and  hence  was  attributed  to  Jehovah  both 
in  respect  to  his  heavenly  abode  (Ps.  xi.  4,  ciii. 
19  ;  Is.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Acts  vii.  49  ;  Rev.  iv.  2),  or  to  his 
earthly  abode  at  Jerusalem  (Jer.  iii.  17),  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Temple  (Jer.  xvii.  12  ;  Ez.  xliii. 
7).  Similarly,  "  to  sit  upon  the  throne,"  implied 
the  exercise  of  regal  power  (Deut.  xvii.  18  ;  1  K. 
xvi.  11  ;  2  K.  X.  30 ;  Esth.  i.  2),  and  "  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  another  person,"  succession  to  the 
royal  dignity  (1  K.  i.  13).  In  Nehemiah  iii.  7,  the 
tenn  cisse  is  applied  to  the  official  residence  of  the 
governor,  which  appears  to  have  been  either  on  cr 
near  to  the  city  wall.  [W.  L.  B.] 

THTJMMIM.    [Urim  and  Thummim.] 

THUNDER  (Dyn).     In  a  physical  point  of 

view,  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  connexion  with 
thunder  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  occurrence  during 
the  summer  months  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  September  it  is  hardly  ever  heard.  Robinson, 
indeed,  mentions  an  instance  of  thunder  in  the  early 
part  of  May  {Researches,  i.  430),  and  Russell  in 
'uly  {Aleppo,  ii.  289),  but  in  each  case  it  is  stated 
u)  be  a  most  unusual  event.  Hence  it  was  selected 
by  Samuel  as  a  striking  expression  of  the  Divine 
Jispleasure  towards  the  Israelites : — "  Is  it  not  wheat 
hai-vest  to-day  ?  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  send  thunder  and  rain"  (1  Sam.  xii.  17). 
Rain  in  harvest  was  deemed  as  extraordinary  as 
snow  in  summer  (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ),  and  Jerome  asserts 
ihtX  he  had  never  witnessed  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  or  in  July  (Coinm.  on  Am.  iv.  7):  the  same 
obseiTations  apply  equally  to  thunder,  which  is 
rarely  unaccompanied  with  lain  (Russell,  i.  72,  ii. 
285).  In  the  imaginative  philosophy  of  the  He- 
bi-ews,  thunder  was  regarded  as  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
(Job  xxxvii.  2,  4,  5,  xl.  9 ;  Ps.,  xviii.  13,  xxix. 
3-3;    Is.    XXX.   30,   31;,   who   dwelt  behind    tie 
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thunder-cloud  (P».  Ixxxi.  7).  Hence  thnndw  it 
occasionally  described  in  the  Hebrew  by  the  t«nii 
"voices"  (Ex.  ix.  23,  28;  1  Sam.  xii.  17). 
Hence  the  people  in  the  Gospel  supposed  that 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  was  the  sound  ui'  Ihuiidei 
(John  xii.  29).  Thunder  was,  to  the  mind  r< 
the  Jew,  the  symbol  of  Divine  power  (Pg.  xxii. 
3,  &c.),  and  vengeance  (1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  14;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18;  Is.  xxix.  6;  Ker.  viii. 
5).  It  was  either  the  sign  or  the  instrument  of 
His  wrath  on  numei'ous  occasions,  as  during  the 
plague  of  hail  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  23,  28),  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Law  (Ex.  xix.  16),  at  the  discom- 
Hture  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  10),  and  when 
the  Israelites  demanded  a  king  (1  Sam.  xii.  17). 
The  term  thunder  was  transferred  to  the  war-shout 
of  a  military  leader  (Job  xxxix.  25),  and  hence  Je- 
hovah is  described  as  "  causing  His  voice  to  be 
heard"  in  the  battle  (Is.  xxx.  30).  It  is  also  used 
as  a  superlative  expression  in  Job  xxri.  14,  wheiv 
the  "  thunder  of  his  power  "  is  contrasted  with  the 
"  little  portion,"  or  rather  the  gentle  whisper  that 
can  be  heard.  In  Job  xxxix.  19,  "  thunder"  is  a 
mistranslation  for  "  a  flowing  mane."    [W.  L.  B.] 

THYATI'RA  {Qvirfipa,  rii:  civitas  T/iyati- 
renorum).  A  city  on  the  Lycus,  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  It  was  one  of  the  many  Macedonian  colonies 
established  in  Asia  Minor,in  the  sequel  of  tliedesti-uc- 
tion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander.  It  lay  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  Pergamus  to  Sardis,  on 
the  southern  incline  of  the  waterehed  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  the  Caicus  {Bakyrtchai)  from 
that  of  the  Hei  mur,  en  the  very  confines  of  Mysia 
and  Ionia,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  reckoned  within 
the  one,  and  sometimes  within  the  other.  In 
earlier  times  it  had  borne  the  names  of  Pelopia, 
Semiramis,  and  Euhijjpia.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  Macedonian  element  so 
preponderated  as  to  give  a  distinctive  cliai-acter  to 
the  population ;  and  Strabo  simply  calls  it  a  Mace- 
donian colony.  The  original  inhabitants  had  pro- 
bably been  distributed  in  hamlets  round  about, 
when  Thyatira  was  founded.  I'wo  of  these,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  teimed  Areni  and  Nagdemi, 
are  noticed  in  an  inscription  of  the  Roman  times. 
The  resources  of  the  neighbouring  region  may  be 
infened  both  from  the  name  Euhippia  and  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  booty  which  was  carried  ofl 
in  a  foray  conducted  jointly  by  Eumenes  of  Per- 
gamus and  a  force  detached  by  the  Roman  admiral 
from  Caiiae,  during  the  war  against  Antiochus. 
During  the  campaign  of  B.C.  1 90,  Thyatira  formed 
the  base  of  the  king's  operations ;  and  after  his  de» 
feat,  which  took  place  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  it  submitted,  at  the  same  time  with  its 
neighbour  Magnesia-on-Sipylus,  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  included  in  the  territory  made  over  by  them  to 
their  ally  the  Pergameue  sovereign. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Attalic  dynasty, 
Thyatira  scarcely  appears  in  history ;  and  of  the 
various  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  on  the 
site,  now  called  Ak  Hissar,  not  one  unequivocally 
belongs  to  eai-lier  times  than  those  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  seems  to  have 
received  a  new  impulse  imder  Vesf)asian,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  East,  previously  to  moimting 
the  imperial  throne,  may  have  directed  his  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Asiatic 
cities.  A  bilingual  inscription,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  shows  bins 
to  have  restored  the  roiids  in  the  domain  of  Thya- 
tira.     Fix>m  othere,  between  this  time  :iud  thai 
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■f  <J:«racaIla,  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
icsny  corporate  gu.ids  in  the  city.  Bakei-s,  potters, 
tiarien,  weavers,  robemakers,  and  dyers  (0/  ^a^tis), 
aiv  tpeciiilly  mentioned  Of  these  last  there  is  a 
outice  in  no  less  than  three  ins<:riptioDS,  so  that 
dyeing  apj>arent!y  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
industrial  activity  of  Thyatira,  as  it  did  of  that  ot 
Colossae  and  Laodicaea.  With  this  guild  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple  stuffs 
{'woppvp6r<it\is),  from  whom  St.  Paul  met  with  so 
favour.ible  a  reception  at  Philippi  (Acts  ivi.  14), 
was  connected. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  sun-go<i  under  the  surname  T yrimnas. 
li-'  was  no  doubt  intixxliiced  by  the  Macedonian 
colonists,  for  the  name  is  Macedonian.  One  of  the 
thiiee  mythical  kings  of  Macedonia,  whom  the  ge- 
nealogists placed  before  Perdiocas — the  tirst  of  the 
Temenidae  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  recognize 
— is  to  called  ;  the  other  two  being  Cai-anus  and 
Cofnus,  manitiestly  impersonations  of  the  cfiicf  and 
the  tribe.  The  inscriptions  of  Thyatira  give  Tyrimnas 
the  titles  of  irp6-KoKis  and  wpoirdretp  $t6s  ;  iuid  a 
special  priesthood  was  attached  to  his  service.  A 
priestess  of  Aitemis  is  also  mentioned,  probably  the 
administratrix  of  a  cult  derived  from  the  earlier 
times  of  the  city,  and  similar  in  its  nature  to  that 
»f  the  Kphesian  Artemis.  Another  superetition, 
of  an  extrvmely  curious  nature,  which  existed  at 
ThyatiiB,  seems  to  have  been  brought  thither  by 
some  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispei-sed  tribes. 
A  time  stood  outside  the  walls,  dedicated  to  Sani- 
batha — the  name  of  the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes 
called  Chaldaean,  sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes 
Persian — in  the  midst  of  an  enclosure  designated 
"  the  Chaldaeau's  court"  (to5  XoASafov  -wtpl' 
/SoAot).  This  seems  to  lend  an  illustration  to  the 
obscure  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  20,  21,  which  Grotius 
interprets  of  the  wife  of  the  bishop.  The  drawback 
a|::ainst  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  the  angel 
cf  the  Thyatii-an  Chui-ch  is  that  he  tolerates  "  that 
woman,  that  Jezebel,  who,  professing  herself  to  be 
a  prophetess,  teaches  and  deludes  my  sei-vants  into 
committing  fornication  and  eating  things  offered  to 
idols."  Time,  however,  is  given  her  to  repent ; 
ami  this  seems  to  imply  a  form  of  religion  whidi 
liad  become  condemnable  from  the  admixture  of 
foreign  alloy,  rather  than  one  idolatrous  ab  initio. 
Now  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira 
there  was  a  great  amalgamation  of  races.  Latin 
inscriptions  are  frequent,  indicating  a  coasid«i-able 
inMux  of  Italian  immigrants ;  and  in  some  Greek 
inscriptions  many  Latin  words  are  introduced. 
Latin  and  Greek  names,  too,  are  found  accumulated 
on  tlij  same  individuals,— such  as  Titus  Antonius 
Alfenws  Aiijai'itiis,  and  Julia  .Severina  Stratonicia. 
Hut  nmnlgpjnaticjn  of  dirterent  races,  in  pagan  na> 
tions,  always  went  together  with  a  trncretism  of 
differeiit  religions,  every  relation  of  life  having  its 
rvligious  aanclion.  If  the  sib/l  Sarobatha  waa  rnlly 
A  Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and 
nut  diftcouiitenanoed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Judaeo- 
Christiaii  Cluirch  at  Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and 
its  qiiaiitiaition  become  easy  of  explanation. 

It  seems  also  not  improbable  that  the  imagery  of 
thedvacription  in  Kev.ii.  18,  b  fx""  ''^"^^  6<p6a\iju>vt 
a^ToD  iis  pK6ya  irvpi>s,  koI  ol  ir6its  ainov  ifioioi 
X(i\itoKtfiaytf>,  may  have  been  sugy^ested  by  the 
current  pi>gau  lepreseutationaof  the  tutelary  deity  of 
th-icitf.  S^«  a  parallel  case  at  Smyrna.    [Smtrna.] 

Besides  the  cults  which  have  been  mentioned, 
diere  IS  eridenoe  of  a  dt'iikatioo  c'  Home,  of  Ha- 
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Inan.  .ind  of  the  imperial  family.  Games  w'* 
celebi-ated  in  honour  of  Tyrimnas,  of  Hercules,  and 
of  the  reigning  emperor.  On  the  coins  before  th# 
imperial  times,  the  heads  of  Bacchus,  of  Athend, 
and  of  Cyl)ele,  are  also  found  :  but  the  inscriptions 
only  indicate  a  cult  of  the  last  of  these. 

(Strabo,  xiii.  c.  4 ;  Piiny,  N.  H.  v.  31 ;  Lir. 
xxxvii.  8,  21,  44;  Polybius,  xvi.  1,  xxxii.  25; 
Stephanus  Byrant.  stib  v.  Buirupa ;  Boeckh,  /n- 
acript.  Graec.  Thi/atir.,  especially  Nos.  3484-;i499  J 
Suidas,  c.  lofiP^Bif ;  Aelian,  Var.  Hi$t.  xii.  35, 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  221 ;  Hoflinann,  Gnechmland^ 
ii.  1714.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

THYINE  WOOD  {^iAor  Oilvov :  ligintn 
thi/inum)  occure  once  only,  viz.  in  Rev.  xviii.  12, 
where  the  margin  has  "  sweet"  (wood).  It  is  men- 
tioned  as  one  of  the  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
thiit  should  be  found  no  more  in  Babylon  (Rome), 
whose  fall  is  here  pi-edicted  by  St.  John.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  here  spoken  of  is  that 
of  the  Thuya  articulata,  Desfont.,the  CaUitris  quad- 
rivakis  of  present  botanists.  This  tree  was  much 
prized  by  the  ancient  Gieeks  and  Romans,  on  account 
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of  the  beauty  of  ita  wood  for  various  ornamental 
purposes.  It  is  the  9u*la  of  Theophrastus  ( Hist. 
Plant,  iii.  4,  §§2,  6) ;  the  Oiivov  (i/Aof  oi  IMos- 
corides  (i.  21).  By  the  Romans  the  tree  was  called 
citrus,  the  wood  citnan.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbary, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  15  to  25  feet.  Pliny 
(iV.  //.  xiii.  15)  says  that  the  citrus  is  found  abun* 
dantly  in  Mauretinia.  He  speaks  of  a  mania  amoogtt 
his  countrymen  for  tables  made  of  its  wood  ;  and 
tells  us  that  when  the  iioman  ladiea  were  upbraidel 
by  their  husltands  for  their  extraraganoe  in  peorla, 
they  retorted  upon  them  their  excessive  fondness  for 
tnhles  made  of  this  wood.  Fabulous  prices  were 
given  for  tables  and  other  omunentul  furniture 
made  of  citnu  wood  (see  Pliny,  /.  c).  The 
Gret'k  and  Roman  wiltera  frequently  allude  to 
this  wood.  See  a  number  of  refereooes  in  Ot- 
•iua,  Hiirob.  ii.  25.    The  roof  of  tiw  moaque  at 
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Cordovm,  built  m  the  9th  cent.,  is  of  "  thyine  wood  " 
(Loudon's  Arlnrct-tm,  iv.  24G3).  Lwiy  Caiicott 
says  the  woo"!  is  dark  nut-brown,  d>^  p^ned,  and 
veiy  fragrant.'  The  resin  known  by  the  name  of 
SaLdaitich  is  the  pro<iuce  of  this  tree,  which  belongs 
to  the  cypress  tribe  {Cuprettineae),  of  the  nat.  order 
Coniferae.  [W.  H.] 

TIBE'RIAS  {Tifitpiis:   Tiberiat),  a   city  in 
the  time  of  Clirist,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  firet  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (John  vi.  1,  23,  xxi. 
1),  and  then  by  Joscphus  {Ant.  xviii.,  Jiel.  Jud. 
ii.  9,  §1),  who 'states  that  it  was  built  by  Hei-od 
Antipas,  and  was  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius.     It  was  probably  a  new  town, 
and  not  a  restored   or  enlarged  one  merely;    for 
"Kakkath"  (Josh.  xix.  35),  which  is  said  in  the 
Talmud  to  have  occupied  the  same  position,  lay  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (if  we  insist  on  the  boundaries 
iis   indicated   by    the   clearest  passages),   wher^ 
Tiberias   appeals   to  have  been   within  the  limits 
of  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  18).     See  Winer,  liealw.  ii. 
p.  619.     The  sjime  remark  may  be  made  respect- 
ing Jerome's  statement,  that  Tiberias  succeeded  to 
the  place  of  the  earlier  Chinnereth  {Onomasticon, 
sub  voce) ;  for  this  latter  town,  as  may  be  ai^ed 
from  the  name  itself,  must  have  been  furthor  north 
than  the  site  of  Tiberias.     The  tenacity  with  which 
its  Roman  name  has  adhered  to  the  si^t  (see  infra) 
indic;it£6  the  same  fact;   for,  generally  speaking, 
foreign  names  in  the  East  applied  to  towns  pre- 
viously known  under  names  derived  from  the  native 
dialect,  as  e.  g.  Epiphania  for  Hammath  (Josh.  xix. 
35),  Palmyi-a  for  Tadmor  (2  Chr.  viii.  4),  Ptole- 
mais  for  Akko  (Acts  xxi.  7),  lost  their  foothold  as 
soon  as  the  foreign  power  passed  away  which  had 
imposed  them,  and  gave  place  again  to  the  original 
api)ellations,     Tibei-ias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee 
from  the  time  of  its  origin  until  the  reign  of  Herod 
Agi-ippa  II.,  who  changed  the  seat  of  power  back 
again  to  Sepphoris,  where  it  had  been  before  the 
founding  of  the  new  city.     Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  foreign  customs  pre- 
vailed there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  offence  to 
the  stricter  Jews  [Herodians].  Herod,  the  founder 
of  Tiberias,    had  passed  most  of  his  early  life  in 
Italy,  and  had  brought  with  him  thence  a  taste  for 
the  amusements  and  magnificent  buildings,  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  in  tliat  countiy.     He 
built  a  stadium  there,  like  that  in  which  the  Roman 
youth  ti-ained  themselves  lor  feats  of  rivalry  and 
war.     He  erected  a  palace,  which  he  adorned  with 
figures  of  animals,   "  contrary,"  as  Josephus  says 
{Vit.  §12,  13,  64),  "to  the  law  of  our  country- 
men."    The  place  was  so  much  the  less  attractive 
to  the  Jews,  because,  as  the  same  authority  states 
'Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3),  it  stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
burial-ground,  and  was  viewed,  therefore,  by  the 
more  scrupulous  among  them  almost  as  a  polluted 
and  forbidden  locality.     Coins  of  the  city  of  Tiberias 
are  still  extant,  which  are  refeiTed  to  the  times  of 
Tiberias,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian. 

The  ancient  name  has  sun-ived  in  that  of  the 
modern  Tibarieh,  which  occupies  unquestionably  the 
oriiriual  site,  except  that  it  is  confined  to  narrower 
limits  than  those  of  the  original  city.  Near  Tuba- 
rleh,  about  a  mile  further  south  ahng  the  shore 
are  the  celebrated  warm  baths,  whi;h  the  Roman 
naturalists  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  15)  reckoned  among 

•  "It  is  hl^iily  U^samic  and  odortfero-.s,  the  resin,  no 
iloub?,  prRVcntln«  the  ravages  of  insec's  as  well  as  the 
biSueiiie  of  the  air ''  (Ix)Udon's  Arb.  I.  C  . 
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the  greatest  known  curiosities  of  the  world.  [HaM- 
MATH.]      The   inteiinediate   space   between    th«« 
baths  and  the  town  abounds  with  the  traces  of  ruini>, 
such  as  th.e  foundations  of  walls,  heaps  of  st/jO*, 
blocks  of  granite,  and  the  like :  and   it  cannot  U 
doubted,  Uierefore,  that  the  ancient  Tibeiias  occu- 
pied also  this  ground,  and  was  much  more  extensive 
than  its  modern  successor.     From  such  indications, 
and  from  the  explicit  testimony  of  Josephus,  ^vho 
says  {Ant.  xviii.   2,  §3)  that  Tibeiias  was  near 
Ammaus  {'Afinaois),  or  the  Warm  Baths,  there  can 
be  no  unceilainty  respecting  the  identification  ot  the 
site  of  this  impoi-tant  city,     it  stood  anciently  as 
now,  on  the  western  shore,  about  two-thiids  of  the 
way  between  the  northeiu  and  southern  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.     There  is  a  margin  or  strip  of  land 
there  between  the  water  and  the  steep  hills  'which 
elsewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down  so  boldly  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake),  about  two  miles  long  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  bioad.     The  tract  in  question  is 
somewhat  undulating,  but  approximates  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  plain.      TUbarieh,  the   modern    town, 
occupies  the  northern  end  of  this  parallelogram,  and 
the  Warm  Baths  the  southern  extremity ;  so  that 
the  more  extended  city  of  the  Roman  age  must  have 
covered  all,   or  nearly  all  of  the  peculiar  ground 
whose  limits  are  thus  clearly  defined.     (See  Ro- 
binson's Bib.  Res.,  ii.   380  ;    and  Porter's  Hrnid- 
book,  ii.  421.)     The  present  TSbarieh  has  a  rect- 
angular form,  is  guarded  by  a  strong  wall  on  the 
land  side,  but  is  left  entirely  open  towards  the  sea. 
A   few  palm-trees  still  remain  as  witnesses  of  the 
luxuriant    vegetation    which    once    adorned    this 
gai-den  of  the  Promised  Land,  but  they  are  greatly 
inferior  in  size  and  beauty  to  those  seen  in  Egypt. 
The  oleander  giows  here  profusely,  almost  rivalling 
that  flower  so   much    admired    as   found   on   the 
neighbouiing  Plain  of  Gennesaret.     The  people,  as 
of  old,  draw  their  subsistence  in   part  from  the 
adjacent    lake.     The  spectator  from   his   position 
here  commands  a  view  of  almost  the  entire  expanse 
of  the  sea,  except  the  southern  part,  which  is  cut 
off  by  a  slight  projection  of  the  coast.     The  preci- 
pices on  the  opposite  side  appear  almost  to  overhang 
the  water,  but  on  being  approached  are  found  to 
stand  back  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  allow  travellers 
to  pass  between  them  and  the  water.     The  lofty 
Hermon,    the  modern   Jehel-esh-Sheikh,   with   its 
glistening  snow-heaps,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
of  the  landscape  in  the   north-east.     Many  rock- 
tombs  exist  in  ihe  sides  of  the  hills,  behind  the 
town,  some  of  them  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity, 
and  constructed  in  the  best  style  of  such  monu- 
ments.    The  climate  here  in  the  warm  season  ia 
veiy  hot  and  unhealthy ;  but  most  of  the  tropical 
fruits,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Joidan, 
become  ripe  very  early,  and,  with  industry,  might 
be  cultivated  in  great  abundance  and  perfection. 
The   article   on   Gennesaret  [vol.    i.   p.  675] 
should  be  read  in  this  connexion,  since  it  is  the  rela- 
tion of  Tiberias  to  the  surrounding  region  and  the 
lake,  which  gave  to  it  its  chief  importcnce  in  the 
first  Christian  age.     The  place  is  four  and  a  half 
houi-s  from   Nazareth,  one  hour  fi-om  Mejdel,  pos- 
sibly  the  ancient  Magdala,  and  thirteen  hours,  by  the 
shortest  route,  from  Banias  or  Caesarea  Phibppi. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no  in- 

foi-mation,  that  the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much  oi 

his  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberias.    Th« 

J  surer  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  He  went  away 

beyond  tho  sea  of  rialilce  of  Tiberias"  in  John  vi.  I 
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*tiioi\  is  not  that  Jesiis  embarked  from  Tiberias, 
but,  as  Meyer  i  imarks,  that  He  aossed  from  the 
west  side  of  thj  Galilean  sea  of  T%erias  to  the 
opposite  sidr.  A  reasott  has  been  assigned  for  this 
sin^uhir  fact,  which  inaf  or  may  not  account  for  it. 
As"^HiTod,  the  muixleicr  of  .lohn  the  Baptist,  resided 
most  of  the  time  in  this  city,  the  Saviour  may  have 
kept  purposely  away  from  it,  on  accoimt  of  the 
sanguinary  and  artful  (Luke  liii.  32)  character  of 
that  ruler.  It  is  certain,  from  Luke  xxiii.  8,  that 
thon<:h  Herod  had  heai-d  of  the  fame  of  Christ,  he 
never  saw  Him  in  p*M-son  until  they  met  at  Jeru- 
salem, ami  never  witnessed  .nuy  of  his  miracles.  It 
is  possible  th;»<  the  character  of  the  place,  so  much 
like  that  of  a  Roman  colony,  may  have  been  a 
reason  w^hy  He  who  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Ismel,  pei-fomied  so  little  labour  in  its 
vicinity.  The  heiid  of  the  lake,  and  especially  the 
Plain  of  fiennesaiet,  where  tlie  population  vias  more 
dense  and  so  thoroughly  Jewish,  formed  the  central 
point  of  his  Galilean  ministiy.  The  feast  of  Herod 
and  his  courtiers,  before  whom  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  danced,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  teti-arch's 
rash  oath  demanded  the  head  of  the  d;iuntless  re- 
former, was  held  in  all  probability  at  Tiberias,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  If,  as  Joephus  mentions 
{Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2),  the  Baptist  wiis  imprisoned 
at  the  time  in  the  castle  of  Machaerus  beyond 
the  Jordan,  the  order  for  his  execution  could  have 
been  sent  thither,  and  the  bloody  trophy  forwaided 
to  the  implacable  Herodias  at  the  palace  where  she 
usually  resided.  Gams  [Johannes  der  Taufer  im 
(j cfdiujni'^s,  p.  +7,  &c.)  suggests  tluit  John,  instead 
of  being  kept  all  the  time  in  the  same  castle,  may 
have  been  confined  in  different  places,  at  difterent 
times.  The  three  passages  already  referred  to  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  New  Testament  which  men- 
tion Tiberias  by  name,  viz.  John  vi.  1,  and  xxi.  1 
(in  both  instances  designating  the  lake  on  which 
the  town  was  situated],  and  John  vi.  23,  where 
boats  aie  said  to  have  come  fVom  Tiberias  near  to 
the  place  at  which  Jesus  had  supplied  miraculously 
the  wants  of  the  multitude.  Thus  the  lake  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  among  its  other  appellations, 
bore  also  that  of  the  principal  city  in  the  neigh- 
bourho<xl ;  and  in  like  manner,  at  the  present  day, 
liahr  TA'xiriek,  "  Sea  of  Tiibaiieh,"  is  almost  the 
only  name  under  which  it  is  known  amung  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country. 

Tiberias  has  an  interesting  history,  ajwrt  fioni  its 
strictly  Biblical  associations.  It  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wars  between  the  Jews  and  the  liomans. 
The  .Sanhediim,  subiiequently  to  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
nlem,  after  a  tem{iorary  sojourn  at  Jamnia  and 
.Sfpphoiis,  l)e<uime  fixed  there  about  the  middle  of 
Uie  2nd  century.  Celebrated  schoiiLS  of  Jewish 
learning  flouli^hed  there  through  a  succession  of 
Mveral  centuries.  The  Mishna  was  compiled  at 
tliis  place  by  the  great  liabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh 
(A.I).  190).  The  ilasorali,  or  body  of  traditions, 
which  transmitted  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Old  Testament,  an<l  preserved  by  means  of 
tlie  vowel  system  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew, 
originated  in  a  great  measure  at  Tiberias.  The 
plitce  {Kissed,  under  Coiustantine,  into  tlie  power  of 
the  Christians  ;  and  during  the  p«>riod  of  the  Cru- 
sades was  lost  and  won  repeatedly  by  tin  different 
combatants.     Since  tliat  time  it  has  Ixien  jxkisessed 

L successively  by  I'ersians,  AriIm,  and  Turks;  and 
contains  now,  under  tlie  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed 
population  of  Mahommedans,  Jews,  and  Christiiuis, 
viiriously  estimated  at  fioni  two  to  four  tliousaud. 
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The  Jews  constitute,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  number.  They  regard  Tiberias  as  one  of  the 
four  holy  places  (Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Safed,  are  the 
othere),  in  which,  as  they  say,  prayer  must  be 
offered  without  ceasing,  or  the  world  would  fall 
back  instantly  into  chaos.  One  of  their  singular 
opinions  is  that  the  Messiah  when  He  appeaiu  wi.i 
emerge  from  the  watei-s  of  the  lake,  and  landing 
at  Tiberias,  proceed  to  Safed,  and  there  establish  his 
throne  on  the  highest  summit  in  Galilee.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  particular  country,  as 
Poland,  Germany,  Spain,  from  which  they  or  their 
families  emigrated,  most  of  the  Jews  hero  speak  also 
the  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  and  modem  Arabic.  They 
occupy  a  quaiter  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  adj.-icent 
to  the  lake  ;  just  north  of  which,  near  the  shore,  is 
a  Latin  convent  and  church,  occupied  by  a  solitary 
Italian  monk.  Tiberias  sutlered  terribly  from  the 
gre-at  earthquake  in  1837,  and  has  not  yet  recovered 
by  any  means  fiom  the  effects  of  that  di.saster.  In 
1852,  the  writer  of  this  article  (later  travellers 
report  but  little  improvement)  rode  into  the  city 
over  the  dilapidated  walls  ;  in  other  parts  of  them 
not  overthrown,  rents  were  visible  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  some  of  the  towei-s  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  shattered  by  battering-rams.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  at  least  seven  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
were  destroyed  at  that  time.  This  earthquake  was 
severe  and  destructive  in  other  parts  of  Galilee.  It 
was  a  similar  calamity  no  doubt,  such  as  had  left 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
which  Amos  refers,  at  the  beginning  of  his  prophecy, 
as  forming  a  well-known  epoch  from  which  other 
events  were  reckoned.  There  is  a  pkice  of  inter- 
ment near  Tiberias,  in  which  a  distinguished  l\abbi 
is  said  to  be  buned  with  14,000  of  his  disciples 
around  him.  The  grave  of  the  Arabian  philo- 
sopher Lokman,  as  Burckhardt  states,  was  pointed 
out  here  in  the  14th  century.  Raumer's  PalSstina 
(p.  125)  mentions  some  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and 
others  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  later  fortunes  of 
the  place  ai'e  sketched  somewhat  at  length  in  Dr. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  iii.  267-274  (ed, 
1841).  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  specify  other  woiks, 
as  Tiberiiis  lies  in  the  ordinaiy  route  of  travellera 
in  the  East,  and  will  be  found  noticed  more  or  less 
fully  in  most  of  the  books  of  any  completeness  in 
this  dep:u'tment  of  authorship. 

Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Notices  of  some  Locali- 
ties, Sic.  (p.  193j,  has  added  a  few  charming 
touches  to  the  admirable  description  alreaily  given 
in  his  Sinai  and  Pal.  (368-82).  [H.  B.  H.] 

TIBERIAS,  THE  SEA  OF  {h  OaKifftnt 
rrjs  T«j3«piet5os :  inare  Tiberiadis).  This  tenn  it 
found  only  in  John  xxi.  I,  the  other  passage  in 
whidi  it  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  1)  being,  if 
the  original  is  accurately  rendered,  "  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  of  Tiberias."  St.  John  probably  uses  the 
name  as  more  familiar  to  non-residents  in  Palestine 
than  the  indigenous  name  of  the  "  sea  of  (ialilc," 
or  *'  se;»  of  (iennesaret,"  actuated  no  doubt  by  thi 
same  motive  which  has  induced  him  so  constai.t'y  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  niunes  and  terms  which  he  uses 
fsuch  as  Rabbi,  l{abboui,  Mvssios,  I'ephas,  Siloam, 
Sic.)  into  the  language  of  the  Gentiles.  [Gennc< 
8AUKT   Ska  OK.l  [G.] 

TIBEBIU8iTti3(><ot:  in  full,  Tiberius  Clan- 
dius  Nero),  tlie  second  IComaa  em{ieror,  suocenor 
of  Augustus,  who  began  to  raign  a.d.  14,  and 
reigned  until  A.D.  37.  He  waa  the  son  of  Tilx-rius 
Claudius  Ncio  and  Livni,  and  hence  a  sto|H>(>ti  of 
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Augustus.  He  was  born  nt  Rome  on  the  16th  of 
No/einlxT,  U.c.  45.  He  became  empei-or  in  his 
fiily-firth  y»v,  after  having  distinguished  himself  as 
%  (!omniander  in  various  wai^s,  and  having  evinced 
tnlent.><  of  a  high  onier  aa  an  orator,  and  an  admi- 
uistratoi  of  rivi!  all'aii-s.  His  military  exploits  and 
Gioy^  of  Drusu".,  his  Ijrother,  were  sung  by  Horace 
[Carm.  iv.  4,  14).  He  even  gained  the  reputiition 
of  possessing  the  stenier  virtues  of  the  Roman  cha- 
i-acfei,  and  was  iTegarde<l  as  entirely  worthy  of  the 
im|>ci-ial  himours  to  which  his  birth  and  supposed 
personal  merits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet  on 
oeing  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly 
beamie,  or  showed  himself  to  be,  a  very  different 
man.  His  subsequent  life  was  one  of  inactivity, 
sluth,  and  self-indulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  his 
government,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition. 
He  gave  up  the  art'aii-s  of  the  state  to  the  vilest 
favourites,  while  he  himself  wallowed  in  the  very 
kennel  ot  all  that  was  low  and  debasing.  The  only 
palliation  of  his  monstivus  mmes  and  vices  which 
am  l«  offered  is,  that  his  disgust  of  life,  occasioned 
by  his  early  domestic  troubles,  may  have  driven  him 
at  last  to  despair  and  insanity.  'I'iberius  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  yeare.  The  ancient  writers  who  supply  most 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  him  aie  Suetonius, 
Tacitus  (who  describes  his  character  as  one  of 
studied  dissimulation  and  hypo- 
crisy from  the  beginning),  ^njta/. 
i.-vi.;  Veil.  Paterc.  L.  ii.  94, 
etc. ;  and  Dion  C<iss.  xlvi.-xlviii. 
The  article  in  the  Diet,  of 
Gr.  aiul  Eom.  Biog.  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  1117-1127)  furiiishes  a  co- 
pious outline  of  the  piincipal 
events  in  his  life,  and  holds  him 
Mp  m  his  ti-ue  light  as  desen'ing  the  scorn  and 
•ihori-ence  of  men. 

The  city  of  TiBERlAS  took  its  name  from  this 
emperor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour's  public 
life,  and  some  of  the  introductory  events  of  the 
a|X)stolic  age,  must  have  fallen  within  the  limits 
of  his  administration.  The  memorable  pas.sage  in 
Tacitus  {Annal.  xv.  44)  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  (Christian  sect,  places  the  crucifixion  of  the  lie- 
deemer  under  Tiberius:  "Ergo  abolendo  rumori 
(that  of  his  having  set  fire  to  Rome)  Nero  subdidit 
it'os,  et  quaesitissimis  poenis  affecit,  quos  per  fia- 
gitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auctor 
nominis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  pro- 
curatorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicioaffectus  erat." 
The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  belongs  in  all  pioba- 
b.iity  to  the  last  year,  or  last  but  one  of  this  reign. 
In  Luke  iii.  1  he  is  ternied  Tiberius  Caesar ;  John 
the  Baptist,  it  istheie  said,  began  his  ministry  in  the 
fifteenth  ye'ir  of  his  reign  (riyffiovia).  This  chro- 
nological notation  is  an  impoitant  one  in  deter- 
mining the  year  of  Christ's  birth  and  entiance  on 
his  public  work  [Jesus  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  1074]. 
Augustus  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  share  in  the  em- 
pire two  or  three  yeai-s  before  his  own  death  ;  and 
it  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  the  fifteenth 
year  of  which  Luke  speaks,  should  be  reckoned  from 
the  lime  of  the  co-partnership,  or  from  that  when 
Tiberius  began  to  reign  alone.  The  fonner  is  the 
computation  more  generally  adopted  ;  but  the  data 
wnicii  relate  to  this  point  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Saviour's  life .  may  be  reconciled  easily  with  tne  one 
view  or  the  other.  Some  discussion,  more  or  less 
sxtended,  in  reference  to  this  inquiry  will  be  found 
\d  Krsfl\'s  Chronohgie,  p.  66 ;  Scpp's  r^ben  C'.risti, 
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i.  l,&r. ;  VriedUeh'a  Leben  Jesn  Christi,  47 ,  &C.  { 
Kbi-ard's  Kritik,  184  ;  Tischendoi-f's  Si/tw/isu,  xvi. ; 
Greswell's  /Hsaertatiom,  i.  334 ;  and  Robinson'i 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  181,  [H.  I).  H.] 

TIB'HATH  (nnap :  Vlara^fB     Thcbath),  a 

city  of  Hadidezer,  king  of  Zobah  (I  Chr.  xviii.  8). 
which  in  '2  Sam.  viii.  8  is  called  Betah,  probably 
by  an  accidental  tiansposition  of  the  first  two 
lettei-s.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown,  but  ii 
Aram-Zobah  is  the  country  between  the  Kuphrate* 
and  Coelesyriii  [g«e  Syria],  we  must  look  tor  Tib- 
hath  on  the  las^eni  skiits  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  or 
of  its  continuation,  the  Jehel  SheJishabu  and  the 
Jebel  liieha.  [G.  i:.] 

TIB'NI(»3an:  Qaixvl:  Thebnt).    After  Zimri 

had  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  there  was  a  division 
in  the  northern  kingdom,  half  of  the  people  follow- 
ing Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  following 
Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22).  Omri  was  the  choice  ot 
the  army.  Tibni  was  probably  put  forward  by  the 
people  of  Tii-zah,  which  was  then  besieged  by  Omri 
and  his  host.  The  struggle  between  the  contending 
factions  lasted  four  yeare  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  23;; 
but  the  only  record  of  it  is  given  in  the  few  words 
of  the  historian  :  "  The  people  that  followed  Omri 
prevailed  against  the  people  that  followe<l  Tibni  the 
son  of  Ginath  ;  so  Tibni  died,  and  Omri  leigned." 
The  LXX.  add  that  Tibni  was  bravely  seconded  by 
his  brother  Joram,  foi-  they  tell  us,  in  a  cLiuse  which 
ICwald  pronounces  to  be  undoubtedly  genuine,  "  and 
Thamni  and  Joram  his  brother  died  at  that  time ;  and 
Ambri  reit;Tied  after  Thamni."  [W.  A.  W.] 

TI'DAL  (isyin:    eapyd\:    Thadal)  is  men 

tioned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,9.  He  there  appears 
among  the  kings  confederated  with,  and  sub^ixli- 
nate  to,  Chedorlaomer,  the  sovereign  of  Klam,  v  no 
leads  two  exjjeditions  from  the  country  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris  into  Syria.  The  name.  Tidal, 
is  certainly  an  incorrect  representation  of  the  ori- 
ginal. If  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted, 
the  king  was  called  Thid'nl ;  while,  if  the  Sep- 
tuagint  more  nearly  repi-e><>nts  the  original,*  his 
name  was  Thanjal,  or  pel  haps  Thurtjal.  This  last 
rendering  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  as  the  name 
is  then  a  signitiauit  one  in  the  early  Hamitic  dialect 
of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Eu])hntes  countiy — TUur 
gal  being  "  the  great  chief"—  BoxriXfvs  d  fxtyas 
{naqa  wazarka)  of  the  Pereians  Thargal  is  called 
"  king  of  nations "  (D^'lS  "ip'^),  by  which  it  in 

reasonable  to  undei-stand  that  ne  was  a  chief  over 
various  nomadic  tribes  to  wh  im  no  special  tract  of 
countiy  could  be  assigned,  s.nce  at  different  times 
of  the  year  they  inhabited  different  portions  of  Lower 
Mesopotamia.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Arabs  of 
these  paiis  at  the  present  day.  Thargal,  however, 
should  from  his  name  have  been  a  Turanian,  [G.  K.] 

TIG'LATH  -  PILE'SER    OpN^S  "  rhiFj : 

0aXyad<pe\\a(TAp,  &ay\a<ba?^curip  :  They  lath' 
Fhalasar).  In  1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  again  in  2  Chr.  xxviii 
20,  the  name  of  this  king  b  written  ^DJ^STIipJ^. 

"  Tilgath-pilneser;"  but  in  this  form  there  is  a 
double   corruption.      The    native    word    reads   aa 


»  The  LXX.  evidently  read  ^yn  for  ^)}'^T)^  «n<l 
therefore  wrote  ©ap7oA,  rcpreseniing  the  y  by  a  y.  'i'he 
Alex.  Codex,  however,  has  ©AAFA,  which  origitally  was 
doubtless  ©AArA,  agreeing  so  far  with  the  pn.-seaf 
Hebrew  text. 
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Ti^^Jti-pal-tiira.  for  which  the  Tiglath-pil-€Kr  of 
2  Kings  is  a  &ir  equivalent.  The  signitication  of 
(he  name  is  somewhat  doubtfui.  M.  OitppTt  ren* 
lers  it,  "  Adoratio  [sit]  filio  JSodiaci,"  and  ex- 
I '  ■•  ""^  ^on  of  the  Zodiac"  as  Nin,  or  Hercules 
>cientifiqu4  en  Miaopotctmie,  ii.  352;. 
^  : '  ieser  is  the  second  Assyrian  king  men- 
•ioneil  iu  Scripture  as  having  come  into  contact 
with  the  Israelites.  He  attacked  Samaria  in  the 
neign  of  Pekah,  on  what  ground  we  are  not  told, 
but  probably  because  Pekah  «-ithheld  his  tribute, 
and,  having  entered  his  territon-s,  "  took  Ijon,  and 
Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoak^  and  K<>desh,  and 
Kxaor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  lad  all  the  land  of 
Kaphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria" 
(2  K.  XT.  29) :  thus  "  lightly  afflicting  the  land  of 
Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali"  (Is.  ix.  1) — 
the  most  northern,  and  so  the  most  exposed  portion 
of  the  country.  The  date  of  this  invasion  cannot 
at  pi-esent  be  fixed ;  but  it  was,  appai  ently,  many 
years  atWwards  that  Tiglath-Pileser  made  a  second 
expedition  into  these  parts,  which  had  more  im- 
portant  results  than  his  former  one.  It  appears 
that,  after  the  date  of  his  first  expedition,  a  close 
lengiie  wa::  formed  between  IJeziu,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  having  for  its  special  object  the  humi- 
liation of  Judaea,  and  intended  to  further  generally 
the  interests  of  the  two  allies.  At  first  great  suc- 
cesses were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  confederate 
(2  K.  XV.  37 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6-8) ;  but,  on  their 
proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  and  to  threaten 
Ahaz,  who  was  then  king,  with  deposition  from  his 
thione,  which  they  were  about  to  give  to  a  pre- 
tender, "  the  son  of  Tabeal "  (Is.  vii.  6),  the  Jewish 
monarch  applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and  Tig- 
lath-Pileser, consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  these  r^ons.  He  first 
marched,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he 
took  (2  K.  xvi.  9),  razing  it  (according  to  his  own 
statement)  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin,  the 
iMmasceoe  monarch.  After  this,  probably,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered 
on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon  **  Syria 
of  Damascus."  Here  he  overran  the  whole  district 
to  the  east  of  Jordan,  no  longer  "  lightly  afflicting  " 
Nimaria,  but  injuring  her  far  "  more  grievoiuly,  bv 
"le  way  of  the  sea,  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles'' 
Ii.  ix.  1 ),  cariying  into  captivity  "  the  Reubeoites, 
■  >e  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Mauasseh  "  (1  Chr. 
\.  26;,  who  had  previously  held  tliis  country,  and 
placiiig  tht-m  iu  Upper  Mesopotamia  from  Harran 
to  about  Nisibis  (ib.).  Thus  t)ii>  result  of  this 
expeditioo  was  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and  of  an  important  portion  of  Samaria, 
into  the  Assyrian  empii-e ;  and  it  further  brought  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  tri- 
butary and  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

Betbre  returning  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser 
had  ail  interview  with  Ahas  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi. 
10).  Hei«  doubtless  was  settled  the  amount  of  tri- 
bute which  Judaea  was  to  pay  annually;  and  it 
may  be  suspected  that  here  too  it  was  explained  to 
Ahas  by  hk  tiuenuB  that  a  certain  deference  to  the 
Assyrian  gods  was  due  oo  the  part  of  all  tributaries, 
who  were  usually  required  to  set  up  in  their  capital 
"  the  Laws  of  Aashur,"  or  "  altars  to  the  Great 
I  i(><U  "  [see  vol.  i.  p.  132  a].  The  "  altar  "  which 
\has  "  saw  at  I^nascua,"  and  of  which  he  sent  the 
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'  In  the  AMyrlau  Chronological  Oumo,  of  which  then 
uv  tu3r  copies  In  the  UrlUsh  Mnsenm.  aU  nor*  or  lew 
'oKBictiUry,  the  ralfo  of  Tlglaih-rUeser  aecBt  to  bf 


pattern  to  L'rijah  the  j.riest  (2  K.  xvi.  10,  11),  wat 
probably  such  a  badge  of  subjection. 

This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath. 
Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  succeeiled  Pul,  and  t« 
have  been  succeeded  by  Shalmancser ;  to  liave  bc^a 
contemporary  with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz;  and 
therefoi«  to  have  ruled  Assyria  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era.  >'rom 
his  own  inscriptions  we  learn  that  hU  reign  lasted 
at  least  seventeen  years;  that,  besides  warring  in 
Syria  and  Samana,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media, 
Armenia,  and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper 
r^ons  of  ilesopotamia,  thus,  like  the  other  great 
Assyi-ian  monarchs,  warring  along  the  whole  fion- 
tier  of  the  empire ;  and  finally,  that  he  was  (pro- 
bably) not  a  legitimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and 
the  founder  of  a  dyuasty.  This  last  &ct  is  gathered 
from  the  circiimstauce  that,  whereas  the  Assyrian 
kings  generally  gloiy  in  their  ancestry,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  omits  all  mention  of  his,  not  even  recording 
his  father's  name  upon  his  monuments.  It  accoixk 
remaikably  with  the  statements  of  Beiosiis  (in 
Euseb.  CUron.  Can.  i.  4)  and  Heiodotus  (i.  9.5), 
that  about  this  time,  t.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighth  centuiy  B.C.,  there  was  a  change  of 
dynasty  in  Assyria,  the  old  family,  which  had  ruled 
for  520  (526)  years,  being  supei-seded  by  another 
not  long  before  the  accession  of  Sennacherib.  The 
authority  of  these  two  writers,  combined  with  the 
monumental  indications,  justifies  us  in  concluding 
that  the  founda-  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire, 
the  fii-st  monarch  of  the  New  Kingiioni,  was  the 
Tiglath-Pileser  of  Scripture,  whose  date  must  cer- 
tainly be  abend  thb  time,  and  whose  monuments 
show  him  to  have  been  a  self-raised  sovereign.  The 
exact  date  of  the  change  cannot  be  positively  fixed ; 
but  it  is  probably  mai'ked  by  the  era  of  >iabouas8ar 
in  Babylon,  which  synchronises  with  B.c.  747. 
Accoiiiing  to  this  view,  Tiglath-Pileser  reigned  cer- 
tainly fiom  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  730,  and  possibly 
afew  years  longer,  being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser 
at  least  as  early  as  B.c.  725.*    [Shalmaneser.] 

The  ciix-unistances  under  which  Tiglath-Pileser 
obtained  the  crown  have  not  come  down  to  us  fiom 
any  good  authority ;  but  there  is  a  tiTidition  on  the 
subject  which  seems  to  desei-ve  mention.  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  the  friend  of  Sylla,  who  had  access  t« 
the  writings  of  Berosus,  related  that  the  first  As- 
syrian dynasty  continued  from  Ninus,  its  founder, 
to  a  certain  BeleOs  (Pul),  and  that  he  was  succeeded 
by  Beldtaras,  a  man  of  low  rank,  a  mere  vine- 
dresser {^vTovprY6s),  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
ganJens  attached  to  the  royal  palace.  Belfitaras 
he  said,  having  acquired  the  sovereignty  in  an  eztr*- 
oi^iuaiy  way,  fixed  it  in  his  own  &mily,  in  whidi 
it  continued  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Nin«> 
veh  (Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  210).  It  can  scarcely  b« 
doubted  that  BeMtaras  here  is  intended  to  reprcMBt 
Tiglath-Pileeer,  BeMtar  being  in  &ct  another  mod* 
of  exprewing  the  native  Pal-t$ira  or  J'alli-ttir 
(Oppert),  which  the  Hebrews  represented  by 
Pileser.  Whether  there  u  any  trutli  in  the  tra> 
dition  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  bears  too  near 
a  resembtanoe  to  the  Oriental  stones  of  Cjrv&, 
Gyges,  Amasis,  snd  others,  to  have  in  i'vlf  nucb 
claim  to  our  acceptance.  On  the  ouier  hand,  it 
harmonises  with  the  remarkable  fiKt — unpaiidleM 
in  the  rest  of  the  Aaqrrian  records — that  Tiglatli> 
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I'ileser  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  subjivt  of  his 
ancestry,  neither  mentioning  his  &ther's  name,  nor 
making  any  allusioa  whatever  to  his  birth,  descent, 
or  paicntnge. 

Tiglath-Fileser's  wars  do  not,  generally,  appear 
to  have  been  of  much  importance.  In  Babylonia 
he  took  Sippara  (Sepharvaim),  and  several  places  of 
less  note  in  the  northern  portion  of  tlie  country; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  far,  or 
to  have  come  into  contact  with  Nabonassar,  who 
reigned  from  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  733  at  Babylon.  In 
Media,  Armenia,  and  Upper  Mesopotamia,  he  ob- 
tiuned  ceitain  successes,  but  made  no  permanent 
conquests.  It  wa^  on  his  western  frontier  only  that 
his  victories  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  desfcruction  of  Damascus,  the  absoi-ption  of 
Syria,  and  the  extension  of  Assynan  influence  over 
Judaea,  are  the  chief  events  of  Tiglath-Pileser's 
reign,  which  seems  to  have  had  fewer  external 
triumphs  than  those  of  most  Assyrian  monai-chs. 
Probably  his  usurpation  was  not  endured  quite 
patiently,  and  domestic  troubles  or  dangers  acted 
as  a  check  upon  his  expeditions  against  foreign 
countries. 

No  palace  or  great  building  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  king.  His  slabs,  which  are  tolerably  numerous, 
show  that  he  must  have  built  or  adorned  a  residence 
at  Calah  (Nimrtid),  where  they  were  found ;  but, 
as  they  were  not  discovered  in  situ,  we  cannot  say 
anything  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  They  bear  marks  of  wanton  defacement ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  later  kings  purposely  injured 
them ;  for  not  only  is  the  writing  often  erased,  but 
the  slabs  have  been  torn  down,  broken,  and  used 
OS  building  materials  by  Esar-haddon  in  the  great 
palace  which  he  erected  at  Calah,  the  southern 
capital  [see  vol.  i.  p.  573.]  The  dynasty  of  Sargon 
was  hostile  to  the  first  two  princes  of  the  Lower 
Kingdom,  and  the  result  of  their  hostility  is  that 
»ve  have  far  less  monumental  knowledge  of  Shal- 
iiianeser  and  Tiglath-Pileser  than  of  vai'ious  kings 
of  the  Upper  Empire.  [G.  K.] 

TI'GBIS  (Tlypts:  Tygris,  Tigris)  is  used  by 
the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
Iliddekel  (7p"'in);  and  occurs  also  in  several  of 

the  apocryphal  boeks,  as  in  Tobit  (vi.  Ij,  Judith 
(i.  6),  and  Ecclesiasticus  (xxiv.  25).  The  meaning, 
and  vainous  forms,  of  the  word  have  been  considered 
under  Hiddekel.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  in 
the  present  article,  to  describe  the  comse  and 
character  of  the  stream. 

The  Tigi-is,  like  the  Euphrates,  rises  fi'om  two 
principal  sources.  The  most  distant,  and  therefore 
the  true,  source  is  the  western  one,  which  is  in 
lat.  380  10',  long.  39°  20'  neai-ly,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  high  mountain  lake  called  GOljik  or 
Gdlenjik,  in  th*;  peninsula  fonned  by  the  Euphrates 
where  it  sweeps  round  between  Falou  and  Telek. 
The  Tigris'  soui-ce  is  neai-  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  lake,  and  caimot  be  more  than  two  or  tlii-ee 
miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
•jcurse  of  the  Tigris  is  at  firet  somewhat  north  of 
east,  but  afler  pursuing  this  direction  for  about 
25  miles  it  makes  a  sweep  round  to  the  south, 
and  descends  by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr. 
Here  it  is  already  a  river  of  considerable  size,  and 
is  cix)ssed  by  a  bridge  of  ten  ai-ches  a  little  below 
that  city  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  p.  326). 
It  then  tuiTis  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  flows  in  this 
diiection,  past  Osinan  Kicui  tu  Til.  "vhere  it  ouce 
oioi-e  al'>ei-s  its  coui-se  and  takes  that  souili-easlei'lv 
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direction,  which  it  pursues,  with  (fi-t.\in  slighi 
variations,  to  its  final  junction  with  the  Euphrat£!i, 
At  Osman  Kieni  it  receives  the  second  or  l-lxst>>rn 
Tigi-is,  which  descends  from  Niphates  (the  mmleni 
Ala-Tagh)  with  a  course  almo&t  ('ue  south,  and, 
collecting  on  its  way  tlie  waters  of  a  large  number 
of  streams,  unites  with  the  Tigris  half-way  between 
Diarbekr  and  Til,  in  long.  41°  nearly.  The  coui-ses 
of  the  two  streams  to  the  point  of  junction  are  re- 
spectively 150  and  100  miles.     A  little  below  the 

junction,  and  before  any  other  tributary  of  im- 
portance is  received,  the  Tigris  is  150  yards  wide 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.  Mear  Til  t 
large  stream  flows  into  it  from  the  north-east, 
bringing  almost  as  much  water  as  the  main  channel 
ordinarily  holds  (l.ayard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  49).  This  branch  rises  near  Billi,  in  northern 
Kurdistan,  and  runs  at  first  to  the  north-east,  but 
presently  sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  proceeds 
through  the  districts  of  Shatiak  and  Boktan  wiJi 
a  general  westerly  couitie,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  line  of  the  38th  parallel,  nearly  to  Sert,  whence 
it  flows  south-west  and  south  to  Til.  From  Til 
the  Tigris  runs  southward  for  20  miles  through 
a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  emerges  upon  the  compai'atively  low  but 
still  hilly  country  of  Mesopotamia,  neju:  Jezireh. 
Through  this  it  flows  with  a  course  which  is  south- 
south-east  to  Mosul,  thence  nearly  south  to  Kileh- 
Sherghat,  and  again  south-south-east  to  Samara, 
where  the  hills  end  and  the  river  enters  on  the  great 
alluvium.  The  course  is  now  more  in-egular. 
Between  Samara  and  Baghdad  a  considei'able  bend 
is  made  to  the  east ;  and,  after  the  Sliat-el-Hie  is 
thrown  off  in  lat.  320  30',  a  second  bend  is  made 
to  the  north,  the  regular  south-easterly  course 
being  only  resumed  a  little  above  the  32nd  parallel, 
from  which  point  the  Tigris  runs  in  a  toler- 
ably direct  line  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates 
at  Kumah.  The  length  of  the  whole  stream,  ex- 
clusive of  meanders,  is  reckoned  at  1 146  miles.  It 
can  be  di^scended  on  rafts  during  the  flood  season 
from  Diarbekr,  which  is  only  150  miles  from  its 
source  ;  and  it  has  been  navigated  by  steamers  of 
small  draught  nearly  up  to  Mosul.  From  Diarbekr 
to  Samara  the  navigation  is  much  impeded  by 
rapids,  rocks,  and  shallows,  as  well  as  by  artificial 
bunds  or  dams,  which  in  ancient  times  were  thrown 
across  the  stream,  probably  for  purposes  of  inig*- 
tion.  Below  Samara  there  are  no  obstructions ; 
the  river  is  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  soft  mud  ;  the 
stream  moderate  ;  and  the  course  very  meandering. 
The  average  width  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its 
course  is  200  yards,  while  its  depth  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

Besides  the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigris, 
which  have  been  already  described,  the  rivei-  i-c- 
ceives,  along  its  middle  and  lower  couree,  no  fewei 
than  five  important  tributaries.  These  are  the 
river  of  Zakko  or  Eastern  Khabour,  the  Great  Zat 
(Za6  Ala),  the  Lesser  Zab  (Za6  Asfal),  the 
Adhem,  and  the  Diyaleh  or  ancient  Gyndes.  All 
these  rivers  flow  from  the  high  range  of  Zagros, 
which  shuts  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley  on  the 
east,  and  is  able  to  sustain  so  lai-ge  a  number  of 
great  streams  from  its  inexhaustible  .springs  and 
abundant  snows.  From  the  west  the  Tigris  obtai.ns 
no  tributaiy  of  the  slightest  importance,  for  the 
T/iarthar,  which  is  said  to  have  once  :e:iched  it, 

I  now  ends  in  a  salt  lake,  a  little  below  TekriL 
Its  volume,  however,  is  continually  increasing  as  i 

!  descends,  in  consequence  of  the  great  bulk  of  wntw 
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brouebt  into  it  from  the  east,  particularly  by  the 
Great  Zaband  the  Diyaleh  ;  and  in  its  lower  course 
It  is  said  to  be  a  hirger  sti-eam  and  to  caii7  ii  greater 
body  than  the  Euphrates  (Chesney,  Euphrates 
Expedition,  i.  62). 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood 
season,  tjuly  iu  the  month  of  March,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  southern 
Hank  of  Niphates,  the  river  rises  rapidly.  Its 
breailth  gradually  iua-eases  at  Diaibekr  from  100 
or  120  to  250  yards.  The  stream  is  swift  and 
turbid.  The  rise  continues  through  March  and 
April,  reaching  its  full  height  generally  in  the  first 
or  second  week  of  May.  At  this  time  the  countiy 
about  Baghdad  ifi  oflen  extensively  flooded,  not, 
however,  so  much  fivm  the  Tigris  as  from  the 
overflow  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  here  poured 
into  the  eastern  stream  through  a  canal.  Further 
down  the  river,  in  the  territory  of  the  Beni-Lam 
Arabs,  between  the  32nd  and  31st  parallels,  there 
IS  a  gi-eat  annual  inuu'iation  on  both  banks.  About 
the  middle  of  May  tlie  Tigris  begins  to  fall,  and  by 
midsummer  it  has  reached  its  natural  level.  In 
October  and  November  there  is  another  rise  and 
fall  iu  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains;  but  com- 
pared with  the  spring  flood  that  of  autumn  is  in- 
significant. 

The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted  for  pur- 
poses of  traffic  than  the  Euphrates  (Layard,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  p.  475) ;  but  in  ancient  times  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  used  as  a  line  of  trade. 
The  Assyrians  probably  floated  down  it  the  timber 
•which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  in  Amanus 
and  I.ebaiion,  to  be  used  for  building  pui-poses  iu 
their  capital ;  but  the  general  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  MediteiTanean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  by  the  Euphrates.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  591.] 
According  to  the  historians  of  Alexander  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Al.  vii.  7  ;  comp.  Strab.  xv.  3,  §4),  the 
Persians  purposely  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the 
lower  Tigris  by  a  series  of  dams  which  they  threw 
aei(«s  tVoni  biiiik  to  bank  between  the  embouchure 
and  the  city  of  Opis,  and  such  ti«de  as  there  was 
along  its  course  proceeded  by  land  (Strab.  ibid.). 
It  is  probable  that  the  dams  were  in  reality  made 
for  another  pui-pose,  namely,  to  i-aise  the  level  of  the 
watci-8  for  the  sake  of  irrigation ;  but  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  also  the  etTect  ascribed  to  them, 
unlf'ss  in  tiie  spring  flood  time,  when  they  might 
have  been  shot  by  boats  descending  the  river.  Thus 
theie  may  always  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
tradic  down  the  strejim  ;  but  up  it  trade  would 
scanx'ly  have  been  practicable  at  any  time  further 
than  Samara  or  Teknt,  on  account  of  the  natuitd 
obstructions,  and  of  tiie  g)-eat  force  of  the  stream. 
The  lower  piirt  of  the  course  was  opened  by  Alex- 
ander (Arrian,  vii.  7) ;  and  Opis,  near  the  mouth  of 
tJie  Diyaleh,  lecame  thenceforth  known  as  a  mart 
[ifiw6pioy),  from  which  the  neighbouring  districts 
drew  the  merchandise  of  India  and  Arabia  (Stnih. 
xvi.  1,  §9).  Seleucia,  too,  which  grew  up  soon 
7.tlcr  Alexander,  derived  no  doubt  a  portion  of  its 
proKjwrity  from  the  facilities  for  trade  oflered  by 
this  great  stream. 

We  find  but  little  mention  of  the  Tigris  in 
Scripture.  It  appcai-s  indeed  under  the  name  of 
Hiildekel,  .imoiig  the  rivers  of  Wen  (Gen.  ii.  14), 
«iid  is  there  coi  rectly  described  as  "  running  e.xst- 
ward  to  Assyria."  But  afler  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  it,  if  we  except  one  doubtful  allusion  in  Nalium 
(ii.  ('•),  until  the  Captivity,  when  it  lM'«'nm<'s  well 
known  to   tiie  prc.j  het   iHiniel,  vho  hjwl  to  cross  it 
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in  his  journeys  to  and  from  Susa  (Shushan).  Witii 
Daniel  iti*  "  the  Great  River"— Vnail  "tnan — an 
expressiou  commonly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  ;  and 
by  its  side  he  sees  some  of  his  most  impoitani  visions 
(Dan.  X.  to  xii.).  No  other  mention  of  the  Tigris 
seems  to  occur  except  in  the  apocryphal  books ;  and 
there  it  is  unconnected  with  any  real  histoiy. 

The  Tigris,  in  its  upper  course,  anciently  ran 
through  Aniienia  and  Assyria.  Lowtr  down,  from 
about  the  point  where  it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain, 
it  separated  Babylonia  from  Susiana.  In  the  ware 
between  the  Itomans  and  the  Parthians,  we  find  it 
constituting,  for  a  short  time  (from  a.d.  114  to 
A.D.  117),  the  boundary  line  between  these  two 
empires.  Otherwise  it  has  scarcely  been  of  any 
fiolitical  importance.  The  great  chain  of  Zagros  is 
the  main  natural  boundary  between  Western  and 
Centi-al  Asia;  and  beyond  this,  the  next  defensibl* 
line  is  the  Euphrates.  Historically  it  is  found  that 
either  the  central  power  pushes  itself  westwai-d  to 
that  river ;  or  the  power  ruling  the  west  advances 
eastwaixl  to  the  mountain  hairier. 

The  water  of  the  Tigris,  in  its  lower  course,  is 
yellowish,  and  is  regarded  as  unwholesome.  The 
stream  abounds  with  fish  of  many  kinds,  which  are 
often  of  a  large  size  (see  Tobit  vi.  11,  and  compare 
Strab.  xi.  14,  §8).  Abundant  water-fowl  float  on 
the  waters.  The  banks  are  fringed  with  palm- 
trees  and  pomegranates,  or  clothed  with  jungle  and 
reeds,  the  haunt  of  the  wild-boai-  and  the  lion. 

(The  most  important  notices  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
found  in  the  classical  wiitei-s  are  the  following : 
Strabo,  xi.  14,  §8,  and  xvi.  I,  §9-13;  Anian, 
Exped.  Alex.  vii.  7 ;  and  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  27. 
The  best  modem  accounts  are  those  of  Col.  Chesney, 
Euplirates  Expedition,  i.  16,  &c.,  ami  Winer,  lieat- 
tcdrterbuch,  ii.  622,  623;  with  which  may  be 
compai-ed  Layai-d,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  49-51, 
and  464-476  ;  Loftus,  Chaldaea  and  Siisiana, 
3-8  ;  Jones  in  Trans(tctii>ns  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  ix. ;  Ljmch  in  Journal  of 
Geographical  Societi/,  vol.  ix. ;  and  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i.  552,  553.)  [G.  R.] 

TIK'VAH  (njipri:  etKovdr;  Alex.  etKicoi : 
Tfiecua).  1.  The  father  of  Shallum  the  husband 
of  the  prophetess  Hiildah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).  He  is 
called  TiKVATH  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22. 
2.  (e€K»«';  Alex.  e«>cow«:  Thccue.)  The  father 
of  .Jahaziah  (Ezr.  x.  15).  In  1  Esd.  ix.  14  he  it 
cidled  TiiKOCANUS. 

TIK'VATH  (nnip'iri;  Ken,  nnipn  ;  properly 

Tdhihath  or  Tokhath'.  9*K<ai\  Alex.  BaxovdO '. 
Tftecuath).  TiKVAU  the  father  of  Shallum  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  22). 

TILE.  For  general  infoi-mation  on  the  subject 
see  the  articles  BliiCK,  PoTTERV,  Skal.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  A.  V.  i-endering  of  Luke  v.  19, 
"  through'  the  tiling,"  hai  given  much  trouble  to 
expositore,  from  the  fact  tliat  Syrian  houses  are  in 
general  covered,  not  with  tiles,  but  with  plaster 
terra<:es.  .S»me  suggestions  towaiils  the  solution  of 
thisdifficulty  hare  been  ali^eady  given.  [Hoi'SR,  vol. 
i.  p.  837.]  An  additiooal  one  may  here  be  oriei-f«i. 
1 .  Terrace-roofs,  if  constructed  improj^rly,  or  at 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  ai'e  apt  to  crack,  and 
to  become  so  saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  ensily 
penetrable.  May  not  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which 
our  Lord  {lerfoimed  his  mii-acle,  hive  been  iu  tUt 
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oonditioi ,  and  bwn  jjierced,  or,  to  use  St.  Mark's  * 
wjH,  "  broken  up,"  by  tlie  bearers  of  the  paralytic  ? 
(Arundell,  Trav.  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  171 ;  Russell, 
Aleppo,  J.  35). 

2.  Or  may  the  phrase  "  through  the  tiling"  be 
accounted  for  thus?  Greek  houses  were  otlen,  if 
not  always,  roofed  with  tiles  (Pollux,  vii.  161  ; 
Vitruvius,  iii.  3).  Did  not  St.  Luke,  a  native,  pro- 
bably, of  Greek  Antioch,  use  the  expression  "  tiles," 
as  the  foiTn  of  roof  which  was  most  familiar  to 
himself  and  to  his  Greek  readei-s  without  reference 
to  the  particular  material  of  the  roof  in  question  ? 
(Kuseb.  H.  E.  iii.  4;  Jerome,  Prol.  to  Com.  on 
St.  ilatth.  vol.  vii.  p.  4  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
St.  Paul,  i.  367.)  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  le- 
m.'irking  that  houses  in  modem  Antioch,  at  least 
many  of  them,  have  tiled  roofs  (Fisher,  Views  in 
Si/ria,  i.  19,  vi.  56).  [H.  W.  P.] 

TIL  GATH-PiLNE'SEB  ("IDXp^B  na^R  ; 

B  n^T^R;    1DJ)?S  ri5?P}:  QaXyafiavaadp,  0ay- 

a^afjLaffdp,  0a\ya<pf\Kahilp ;  Alex.  €tay\a6  <pa\- 
yavap:  T/iajlatphulnasnr,  Thdijathphatnitsar).  A 
variation,  and  probably  a  corruption,  of  the  name 
TiGLATii-piLESER.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  being  found  in  1  Chr.  v.  6,  '20  ;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  20.  [G.] 

TIXON  {\'b\T\  ;  Keri,  fh'T\ :  nvd>v  ;  Alex. 
Qi\iv:  T/iilon).  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Shimon, 
whose  family  is  reckoned  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

TIMAE'US  (T»>ajos  :  Timaeus).  The  father 
of  the  blind  man,  Bar-timaeus,  who  was  restored  to 
sight  by  Jesus  as  He  left,  Jericho  (Mark  x.  46). 

TIMBREL,  TABRET.  By  these  words  the 
A.  V,  translates  the  Heb.  Ejn,  tSph,  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  imitative  root  occurring  in  many 
languages  not  immediately  connected  with  each  other. 

It  is  the  same  as  the  Anbic  and  Pereian  oi ,  duff, 
which  in  Spanish  becomes  adufe,  a  tambourine. 
The  i-oot,  which  signifies  to  beat  or  strike,  is  found 
in  the  Greek  Txnravov  or  Tvixtrapoy,  Lat.  tympanum, 
It.  tamhnro,  Sp.  tambor,  Fr.  tambour,  Prov.  tabor, 
Knv.  tabor,  tabouret,  timbrel,  tambourine,  A.  S. 
dnbban,  to  strike,  Eng.  tap,  and  many  others.'  In 
Old  English  tabor  was  used  for  any  drum.  Thus 
Kob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  .S96  (ed.  Heame,  1810): 

"  Vor  of  trompes  and  of  tabors  the  Saracens  made  there 
So  gret  noise,  that  Cristenmen  al  dlstoiirbed  were." 

In  Shakspere's  time  it  seems  to  have  become  an 
instrument  of  peace,  and  is  thus  contrasted  with  the 
drum :  "  I  have  known  when  there  was  no  music 
with  him  but  the  drum  and  fife ;  and  now  had  he 
rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe"  {Much  Ado, 
ii.  3).  Tabouret  and  tabourine  are  diminutives  of 
tahor,  and  denote  the  instrument  now  known  as  the 
tambourine  :— 

"  Or  Mimoe's  whistling  to  his  tabouret. 
Selling  a  laoghter  for  a  cold  meal's  meat " 

Haix,  Sat.  Iv.  1,  78. 
Tabret  is  a  contraction  of  tabouret.  Tiie  woid  is 
retained  in  the  A.  V.  from  Coverdalc's  translation 


•i  efopvfa»Te«  (Mark  U.  4). 

"  It  is  usual  for  eiymologtsts  to  quote  the  Arab.  tunbOr 
as  the  original  of  tambour  and  tabor;  but  unfortunately 
t!;c  ttmbur  is  a  guitar,  and  not  a  drum  (Russell's  Aleppo, 
L  162,  2a  1  ed.).     The  parallol  Arabic  word  is  tabl,  which 
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in  all  passages  exoert   Is.  zxz.   82,  where   it  \* 

omitted  in  Overdale.  and  Ez.  xxviii.  13,  where  it 
is  rentierew  ••  beauty." 

The  Heb.  tdph  is  undoubtedly  the  instmmcnl 
described  by  travellei's  a-s  the  duff  or  diff  of  the 
Arabs.  It  was  used  in  very  early  times  by  the 
Syrians  of  Padan-aitim  at  their  meiTy-makinga 
(Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It  was  played  pnncijwlly  by 
women  (Ex.  xv.  20  ;  Judg.  xi.  34  ;  1  .Sam.  xviii.  6  ; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  25  [26])  as  an  acc-ompaniment  to  th« 
song  and  dance  (comp.  Jud.  iii.  7),  and  appeal's  to 
have  been  worn  by  them  as  an  oniament  (Jer.  xxxi. 
4).  The  toph  was  one  of  the  instruments  played 
by  the  young  prophets  whom  Saul  met  on  his 
i-etura  from  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and  by  the 
Levites  in  the  Temple-band  (2  Sam.  vi.  5 ;  1  Chr. 
xiii.  8).  It  accompanied  the  merriment  of  feasts 
(Is.  V.  12,  xxiv.  8),  and  the  joy  of  triumphal  pro- 
cessions (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  when  the 
women  came  out  to  meet  the  wannoi-s  returning 
from  victory,  and  is  everywhere  a  sign  of  happiness 
and  pe!u«  (Job  xxi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  32  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  4). 
So  in  the  grand  triumphal  entry  of  God  into  Hia 
Temple,  described  in  strong  figures  in  Ps.  Ixviii., 
the  procession  is  made  up  by  the  singers  who 
marched  in  front,  and  the  players  on  stringed  in- 
struments who  brought  up  the  rear,  while  round 
them  all  danced  the  young  maidens  with  their 
timbrels  (Ps.  Ixviii.  25  [26]). 

The  diff  of  the  Arabs  is  described  by  Russell 
{Aleppo,  p.  94,  1st  ed.)  as  "  a  hoop  (sometimes 
with  pieces  of  bra.'^  fixed  in  it  to  make  a  jingling) 
over  which  a  piece  of  pai'chment  is  distended.  It 
is  beat  with  the  fingei-s,  and  is  the  true  tympanum 
of  the  ancients,  as  appeai-s  from  its  figure  in  several 
relievos,  representing  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and 
rites  of  Cybele."  The  s.ime  instrument  wius  used 
by  the  Egyptian  dancing-women  whom  Hasselquist 
saw  {Trav.  p.  59,  ed.  1766).  In  Barbary  it  is 
called  tar,  and  "  is  made  like  a  sieve,  consisting 
(as  Isidore*  descnbes  the  tympanum)  of  a  rim  or 
thin  hoop  of  wood  with  a  skin  of  parchment 
stretched  over  the  top  of  it.  This  serves  for  the 
bass  in  all  their  concerts,  which  they  accordingly 
touch  very  artfully  with  their  fingers,  or  with  the 
knuckles  or  palms  of  their  hands,  as  the  time  and 
measure  require,  or  as  force  and  soilness  are  to  be 
communicated  to  the  several  pai'ts  of  the  perform- 
ance "  (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  202). 


Tar.    (Lane's  Uodent  Egyiitiant,  366.  5th  ed.) 

The  tympanum  was  used  in  the  feasts  of  Cyb«'.. 
^Her.  iv.  76),  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  Dionysus  and  Rhea  (Eur.  Bacch.  59).  I  ■ 
was  played  by  women,  who  beat  it  with  the  palms 


denotes  a  kind  of  dnim,  and  is  the  same  with  (he  Ralk 
Heb.  taUd,  and  Span,  alabal,  a  kcttlc-dran.    The  iv&Vn- 
ment  and  the  word  may  have  come  to  xs  thror^h  'J>« 
Saracens. 
<«  Orig.  ill.  .'il 
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of  liwir  hands  (Ovi<l,  Met.  iv.  29),  and  Juvenal 
\^Sat.  iii.  64)  attributes  to  it  a  Syrian  origin  : 

"Jam  priiiem  Syrug  In  Tllwrlm  defluxit  Orontes 
Kt  linguom,  et  mores  ct  cum  tibiclne  cbordas 
Obiiquaa,  necnoo  gentiiia  ti/mpana  secnm 
Vexlt." 
Id  the  same  war  the  tabor  is  said  to  have  been 
inti-odiiced    into    Europe    by    the    Crusaders,    who 
idopted    it   tVom    the    Saracens,  to  wiiom   it  was 
jecul'ar    (see   Du  Cantje's  note   on   iJe  Joinville's 
Ifigt.  dit  Roy  Saint  Jjmis,  p.  61). 

The  author  of  Shilte  Hiujijibborim  (c.  2)  gives 
tlie  Gi-eek  Kiifi0a\oy  as  the  equivalent  of  tSph,  and 
SJivs  it  w;is  a  hollow  basin  of  metal,  beaten  with  a 
stick  of  brass  or  iron. 

The  passage  of  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13)  is  obscure,  and 
appai-s  to  have  been  early  corrupted.  Instead  of 
^*Bn,   "  thy    tabrets,"   the   Vulg.    and    Targum 

i-ead  ^'P*,  "  thy  beauty,"  which  is  the  rendering 
adopted  in  Coverdale's  and  Cranmer's  Bibles.  The 
LXX.  seem  to  have  i-ead  ^310,  as  in  ver.  16.  If 
the  ordinary  text  be  adopted,  there  is  no  reason 
for  taking  toph,  as  Jerome  suggests,  in  the  sense 
of  the  setting  of  a  gem,  "  pala  qua  gemma  conti- 
D.tur."  [W.  A.  W.] 

TIM'NA,  TIM'NAH  (rjO?) :  eafivd : 
Thitmna).  1.  A  concubine  of  Kliphaz  son  of 
Esau,  and  mother  of  Amalek  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  in 
1  Chr.  i.  H6  named  as  a  son  of  Eliphaz):  it  may 
bo  presumed  that  she  was  the  same  as  Timna,  sister 
of  Ix>tan,  and  daughter  of  Seir  the  Horite  (ver.  22, 
•lid  1  Chr.  i.  39). 

2.  A  duke,  or  phylarch,  of  Edom  in  the  last  list 
mOen.  xxxvi.  40-43  (1  Chr.  i.  51-54),  where  the 
dukes  are  named  "  according  to  their  families,  after 
their  places,  by  their  names  ....  according  to 
their  habitations :"  whence  we  may  conclude,  as  in 
the  case  of  Temax,  that  Timnah  was  also  the  name 
«f  a  plai«  or  a  district.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TIM'NAH  (napn).  A  name  which  occurs, 
simple  and  compounded,  and  with  slight  variations 
of  form,  several  times,  in  the  topography  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexicogi-aphers 
(Gesenius,  Simonis,  Fiirst)  from  a  i-oot  signifying 
to  "  jwition  out,  or  •divide;"  but  its  frequent 
occurrence,  and  the  analogy  of  the  topographical 
names  of  other  <!ountries,  would  rather  imply  that 
it  referre<l  to  some  natural  feature  of  the  country. 

1.  (A(/3a.  %a^l.va•,  Alex,  yorov,  So/uva;  Joseph. 
Oofiyd:  T/utmna,  Thumnan.)  A  place  which 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boun- 
dary of  the  allotment  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  It 
w.is  obviously  near  the  western  end  of  the  boundary, 
being  between  bethshemesh  and  the  "  shoulder  of 
Ekron."  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  TiiiM- 
NATiiAir  of  Josh.  xix.  43,  one  of  the  towns  of  Dan, 
also  name<l  in  connexion  with  Ekron,  and  tluit  again 
with  theTimnath.  or  more  accurately  Timnathah,  of 
Samson,  and  the  Thamnatha  of  the  Maccabees.  Its 
belonging  at  that  time  to  Ihui  would  explain  its 
»b«ence  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.),  though  mentioned  in  dcvcribing  the  course  of 
the  boundary.  The  modem  represenUtive  of  all 
thejte  various  forms  of  the  same  name  is  probably 
Ti'ineh,  a.  village  about  two  miles  west  of  Ain  Shems 
l^th»hemesh),  among  the  broken  undulating  coun- 
try by  which  the  central  mountains  of  thU  part  of 
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Palestine  descend  to  the  maritime  plain.  It  has  been 
shown  in  several  other  cases  [Keilah,  &u  .]  that  thij 
district  contained  towns  which  in  the  lists  are  eon- 
mei-ated  as  belonging  to  the  plain.  Timnali  is  pi-o- 
bably  another  instance  of  the  same  thing,  for  in  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18  a  place  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
as  among  the  cities  of  the  Shefelah,  which  from  ita 
occurrence  with  Bethshemesh,  Gideroth,  Gimzo,  all 
more  or  less  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekron,  is  pro- 
bably the  same  aa  that  just  described  as  in  the 
hills.  After  the  Danites  had  deserted  tl.tir  original 
allotment  for  the  north,  their  towns  would  naturally 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Philistines,  w 
the  continual  struggle  between  them  might  happen 
to  fluctuate. 

In  the  later  histoiy  of  the  Jews  Timnah  must 
have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  forti(ie<l  by 
Bacchides  as  one  of  the  most  important  military 
posts  of  Judaea  (1  Slacc.  ix.  50),  and  it  became 
the  heixd  of  a  district  or  toparchy,  which  was  called 
after  its  name,  and  was  reckoned  the  tbiirth  in 
order  of  importonce  among  the  fouiteen  into  which 
the  whole  country  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian's invasion  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  85;  and  see 
Pliny,  V.  14). 

Tibneh  is  now  spoken  of  as  "a  deseiled  site " 
(Rob.  ii.  16),  and  not  a  single  Western  traveller 
appeal's  to  have  visited  it,  or  even  to  have  seen  it, 
though  its  {losition  is  indicated  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty.    [TiMNATH.] 

2.  {QafiviOa;  Alex,  ©a/xra:  Thamna.)  A  town 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57). 
It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Maon,  Ziph, 
and  Cannel,  which  are  known  to  have  been  south 
of  Hebron.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  a  distinct 
place  from  that  just  examined.  [G.] 

TIM'NATH.  The  form  in  which  the  translatoi's 
of  the  A.  V.  inaccurately  present  two  names  which 
are  certainly  distinct,  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  place. 

1.  TiMNAil  (nilOn,  I.  e.  Timnah  :  eo/iva : 
Thamnatha).  The  scene  of  the  adventure  of  Judah 
with  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12, 
13,  14).  There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  its 
position.  The  expression  "  went  up  to  Timnah  " 
(ver.  12)  indicates  that  it  was  on  higher  ground 
than  the  spot  from  which  Judah  started.  But  as 
we  are  ignorant  where  that  wa.s,  the  indiaition  is 
of  no  service.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
where  Judah's  flocks  were  kept.  There  was  a  road 
to  it  (A.  V.  "  way  ").  It  may  be  identified  either 
with  the  Timnah  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmel  where  Nabal 
kept  his  huge  llocks  of  sheep ;  or  with  the  Tim- 
iiatlmh  so  fiimiliar  in  the  story  of  .Samson's  con- 
flicts. In  favour  of  the  latter  is  the  doubtful 
sugg<>stion  named  under  Enam  and  Tai>I"UAH, 
that  in  the  words  translated  "  an  open  place " 
there  is  a  reference  to  those  two  towns.  In  favoar 
of  the  former  is  the  possibility  of  the  name  in 
(Jen.  xxxviii.  being  not  Timnah  but  Timnathah 
(as  in  the  Vulgjite',  which  is  cei-tainly  the  name 
of  the  Philistine  place  connected  with  Samson. 
More  than  this  cannot  be  said. 

The  pLice  is  named  in  the  specification  of  the 
allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  where  the  A.  V. 
exhibiU  it  accurately  as  Tiiimnathah,  and  its 
name  doubtless  survives  in  the  nKxlern  Titmek 
which  is  said  to  lie  below  Zarcah,  alwut  three 
miles  to  the  S.W.  of  it,  where  the  g;««t  Wady  t> 
SOrir  isHues  upca  the  (klaiii. 
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2.  TiMNATHAii  (nn:pr):    ea/xvaBa;   Joseph. 

Bofxvd:  Thamnatha).  The  residence  of  Samson's 
wife  (Judg.  xiv.  1,  '_',  o).  It  was  then  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Philistines.  It  contained  vineyards, 
haunted  however  by  such  ^-.vage  animals  as  indi- 
cate that  the  population  was  but  f<parse.  It  was  on 
highei-  ground  than  Ashkelon  (xiv.  19),  but  lower 
than  Zoi-ah,  which  we  may  pi'esume  was  Samson's 
stalling  point  (xiii.  25).  [G.] 

TIM'NATH-HE'BES  (D^n  nJOF):  0a^^ya- 

tapfs ;  Alex.  BajucaOap  tus :  Thamnnth  Sare). 
The  name  under  which  the  city  and  burial  place  of 
Joshua,  previously  allied  TlMNATH-SERAH,  is  men- 
tioned in  Jndg.  ii.  9.  The  constituent  consonants 
of  the  woi-d  are  the  same,  but  their  oixler  is  reversed. 
The  authorities  differ  considerably  in  their  explana- 
tions. The  .Jews  adopt  lleres  as  the  real  name ; 
interpret  it  to  mean  the  sun  ;  and  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  act  of  making  the  sun  stand  still, 
which  IS  to  them  the  greatest  exploit  of  Joshua's  life. 
Othei-s  (as  Kiirst,  i.  442),  while  accepting  Heres  as 
the  original  fonn,  intei-pret  that  word  as  "  clay," 
and  as  originating  in  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Others  again,  like  Ewald  {Gcsch.  ii.  347,  8),  and 
Bertheau  {On  Judges),  take  Serah  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal form,  and  Heres  an  ancient  but  unintentional 
error.  [G.] 

TIM'NATH-SE'RAH  (nnDTIipn :  Qafiap- 
Xipvs,  @afi.yada(Taxd.pa ;  Alex.  &afiva0  ffapa, 
Qafivaffaxap ;  Josi-ph.  &afj.vi:  Thainnath  Seraa, 
I'liamnath  Sare).  The  name  of  the  city  which  at 
his  request  was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the  par- 
tition of  the  countiy  was  completed  (Josh.  xix.  50) ; 
and  in  "  the  border"  of  which  he  was  buried  (xxiv. 
30).  It  is  specified  as  "  in  Mount  Ephraim  on  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  In  Judg.  ii.  9,  the 
name  is  altered  to  Timnath-heres.  The  latter  form 
is  that  adopted  by  the  Jewish  writers,  who  inter- 
pret Heres  as  meaning  the  sun,  and  account  for  the 
name  by  stating  that  the  figure  of  the  sun  (Jtemti- 
nath  ha-cheres)  was  carved  upon  the  sepulchre,  to 
indiaite  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  man  who  had 
caused  the  sun  to  stand  still  (liashi.  Comment,  on 
both  passages).  Accordingly,  they  identify  the 
place  with  Kefar  cheres,  which  is  said  by  Kabbi 
Jacob  (Carmoly,  Itineraires,  &c.,  186),  hap-Parchi 
(Asher's  Beiij.  434),  and  other  Jewish  travellei-s 
down  to  Schwarz  in  our  own  day  (151),  to  be 
about  5  miles  S.  of  Shechem  (Nabliis).  No  place 
with  that  name  appears  on  the  maps,  the  closest 
approach  to  it  being  Kefr-Harit,  which  is  more 
nearly  double  that  distance  S.S.W,  of  Nahlus. 
Wherever  it  be,  the  place  is  said  by  the  Jews  still 
to  contain  the  tombs  of  Joshua,  of  Nun,  and  of 
Caleb  (Schwarz,  151). 

Another  and  more  promising  identification  has, 
however,  been  suggested  in  our  own  day  by  Dr. 
Eii  Smith  {Bill.  Sacra,  1843).  In  his  journey 
from  Jifna  to  Mejdel-  Yaha,  about  six  miles  from 
the  former,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  considerable 
town  on  a  gentle  hill  on  the  left  (south)  of  the 
road.  0})posite  the  town  (apparently  to  the  south) 
was  a  much  higher  hill,  ni  the  north  side  of  which 
Hre  several  excavated  sepulchres,  which  in  size  and 
in  the  richness  and  cliaracter  of  their  decorations 
resemble  the  so-called  "Tombs  of  the  Kings"  at 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  bears  the  name  of  Tibneh, 
«nd  although  without  further  examination  it  can 
hardly  be  affinned  to  be  the  Timnali  of  Joshua,  yet 
tire  ideutificntion  appears  probabie. 
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Timn»th-S«rnh  and  the  toinl)  of  its  illiiKtricni 
owner  wer<>  shown  in  the  time  of  Jeiome,  who 
mentions  thorn  in  the  Epitaphinm  J'aulae  (§l."i) 
Beyond  its  being  south  cf  .Siecheir,  he  gives  no  iiA\- 
cation  of  its  position,  ::jt  he  dismisses  it  with  the 
following  characteiistic  remark,  a  fitting  tribut ;  ts 
the  simple  self-denial  cf  the  great  soldier  of  Isi'ael  :— 
"  Satisque  mii-ata  est,  quod  distributor  paGti>!^ionuni 
sibi  montana  ct  aspera  delegisset."  [G.] 

TIM'NITE,  THE  {''iDP\n  :  rod  eofirtl ;  Alex. 
6  Bafi-vaBatoi :  Th(tmnathaeus),  that  is,  the  Timn.i- 
thite  (as  in  the  Alex.  LXX.,  and  Vulg.).  Samson  s 
father-in-law  (Judg.  xv.  6). 

TI'MON  (T/^o>v:  Timon).  One  of  the  feven. 
commonly  called  "deacons"  [Deacon],  who  were 
appointed  to  act  as  almonera  on  the  occasion  of  com- 
jilaints  of  partiality  being  raised  by  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  at  Jerusiilnm  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Like  his  col- 
leagues, Timon  bears  a  Greek  name,  from  which, 
taken  together  with  the  occasion  of  their  appoint- 
rr  "lit,  it  has  been  inferred  with  much  probability  that 
the  seven  were  themselves  Hellenists.  The  name  of 
Timon  stands  fifth  in  the  caUilogue.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  him  with  certainty ;  but  in  the 
"  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Moiie  Piophetarum  Apostolo- 
rutn  et  Discipuloium  Domini,"  ascribed  to  Dorotheus 
of  Tyre  (BU)l.  Patrum,  iii.  p.  149),  we  are  in- 
foi-med  that  he  was  one  of  the  *'  seventy-two  "  dis- 
ciples (the  catalogue  of  whom  is  a  mere  congeries 
of  New  Testament  names),  and  that  he  afterwards 
became  bishop  of  Bostra  (?  "  Bosti-a  Arabum"), 
wheie  he  sufiered  martyrdom  by  fire.     [W.  B.  J.l 

TIMO'THEUS  (TifiSetoi).  1.  A  "captain 
of  the  Ammonites"  (1  Mace.  v.  6),  who  was  de- 
feated on  several  occasions  by  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
B.C.  164  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  11,  S4-44).  He  was  pro- 
bably a  Greek  adventui-er  (comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8, 
§1),  who  had  gained  the  leadeiship  of  the  tribe. 
Thus  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  8,  §1,  quoted  by  Grimm, 
on  1  Mace.  v.  6)  mentions  one  "  Zeno,  suninmed 
Cotylas,  who  was  desjwt  of  Rabbah  "  in  the  time  of 
Johannes  Hyrcanus. 

2.  In  2  Mace,  a  leader  named  Timotheus  is  men- 
tioned as  having  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Nica- 
nor  (B.C.  166:  2  Mace.  viii.  30,  ix.  3).  At  a  later 
time  he  made  great  preparations  for  a  second  attack 
on  Judas,  but  was  driven  to  a  stronghold,  Gazara, 
which  wa.s  stonned  by  Judas,  and  there  Timotheus 
was  taken  and  slain  (2  Mace.  x.  24-37).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded  in  this  latter 
naiTative  are  identical  with  those  in  1  Mace.  v.  6-8, 
an  idea  rendered  more  plausible  by  the  similarity 
of  the  names  Jazcr  and  Gazara  (in  Lat.  Giuei', 
Jazare,  Gazara).  But  the  name  Timotheus  was 
veiy  common,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timotheus  the 
Ammonite  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jazer  (1  Mace. 
V.  34)  ;  and  Jazer  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
while  Gazam  was  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
(Jezer.  [Jaazer  ;  Gazara.]  It  may  1«  urged 
further,  in  support  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
2  Mace.,  that  the  second  campaign  of  Judas  against 
Timotheus  (1)  (1  Mace.  v.  27-44)  is  given  in 
2  Mace.  xii.  2-24,  after  the  account  of  the  capture 
of  Gazai-a  and  the  death  of  Timotheus  (2)  there^ 
Wernsdoi-fF  assumes  that  all  the  difi'erences  in  tba 
narratives  are  blunders  in  2  Mace.  (De  fide  Libr 
Mtcc.  §lxx.),  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Grinim 
(ca  2  Mace.  x.  24,  32).  But,  if  any  reliance  is  to 
b«  placed  on  2  Mace.,  the  difTerences  of  place  ac* 
drcumstanoes   are   rightly   taken    by  Patritins  to 
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ourk  AiSertaat  eraata  {De   Libr.  Mace.  §  xsxii. 
p.  259). 

3.  Tht  Gre«k  name  of  Timotut  (Acts  xvi.  1, 
xrii.  U,  iic).  Hn  is  called  hj  this  name  in  the 
A.  V.  in  every  case  except  2  Cor.  i.  1,  Philem.  1, 
Ileb.  xiii.  23 'and  the  Epistles  addressed  to  him. 

[B.  F.  VV.] 

TIM'OTHY(T.M<W«oi:   Tlmothtua).    The  dis- 
ciple thus  named  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  miied 
marriages    which,    though    condemned    by   stricter 
Jewish  opinion,  and  placing  their  offspring  on  all 
but  the  lowest  step  in  the  Jewish  scale  of  prece- 
dei  ce,»  were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the  later  per  ods 
of  Jewish  history.     The  father's  name  is  unltnc  vn : 
k«   Tas  a  Greek,  i.  e.  a  Gentile  by  descent  (Acts 
ivi.  1,  3).   If  in  any  sense  a  proselyte,  the  feet  that 
the  issue  of  the  manni^e  did  not  receive  the  sign 
of  the  covenant  would  render  it  probable  that  he 
belon::«l  t«i  the  class  of  half-converts,  the  so-called 
I'roselytes  of  the  (jate,  not  those  of  Righteousness 
[comp.  PROSELrTEs].     The  absence  of  any  per- 
sonal allusion  to  the  father  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles 
sti^psts  the  inference  that  he  must  have  died  or 
disapj>»arei'.  during  his  son's  infancy.     The  care  of 
the  boy  thus  devolved  upon  his  mother  Eunice  and 
her  mother   Lois    (2   Tim.   i.   5).      Under    their 
training   his   education  was   emphatically   Jewish. 
"  From  a  child  "  he  learnt  (probably  in  the  LXX. 
version)   to   "  know  the  Holy  Scriptures "  dailc 
The  language  of  the  Acts  leaves  it  uncertain  whe- 
ther  Ljstra  or  Derbe   were   the   residence    of  the 
devout  family.     The  latter  has  been  inferred,  but 
without  much  likelihood,  from  a  possible  construc- 
tion of  Acts  XX.  4,  the  former  from  Acts  xvi.  1,  2 
(t-omp.  Neander,  Pfl.  wnd  Lett.  i.  288  ;  Alford  and 
HuUier,  in  loc.).     In  either  case  the  absence  of  any 
i:,  !•  ntion  of  the  existence  of  a  synagogue  makes 
•  !  -  i'vout  consistency  more  noticeable.     Wc  may 
!  J  IK    here,   as  at    Philippi,   of    the   few   devout 
women  going  forth  to  their  daily  worship  at  some 
river-side  omtory  ^Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  211). 
The  reading  -wapk  rifter,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  adopted 
by  lAchmann    and  Tischendorf,    indicites    that   it 
was  from  them  as  well  as  from  the  Apostle  that 
the  young  disciple  receiveil  his  first  impression  of 
Christian  truth.     It  would  be  natural  that  a  cha- 
i-acter   thus   fashioned   should    retain    throughout 
■umething  of  a  feminine  piety.     A  constitution  far 
from  robust  fl  Tim.  v.  23),  a  morbid  shrinking 
from  opposition  and  responsibilitr  (1  Tim.  iv.  12- 
lij,  v.   20,   21,    vi.   11-14;    2  Tim.   ii.   1-7),   a 
aeasitiTcneas  even  to  tears  (2  Tim.  i.  4),  a  ten- 
dency to   an   ascetic   rigour  which    he    had    not 
Rtrength  to  bear  ( 1  Tim.  t.  23),  united,  as  it  often 
is,  with  a  tem;<ei-ament  exposed  to  some  risk  from 
•'youthful  lusU"*  (2  Tim.  ii.  22)  and  the  sof\er 
tmotions  (1  Tim.  v.  2) — those  we  may  well  think 
of  as  chaiacteiisini;  tlie  youth  aa  they  aflerwaitls 
characterised  the  man. 

The  arrival  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Ljcnnnia 
(A.'ts  xiv.  B)  brought  the  nteasaf^e  of  glad-tidings 
to  Tiuiotheus  and  his  mother,  ar.d  they  reodved  it 
with  "unfeigned  faith"  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  If  at 
Lystnt,  M  seems  probable  from  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  he 
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may  have    witnessed  the   Half-completed    sacittiee, 
the  half-finish«J  martyrdom,  of  Acts  xiv.  !«.     Tlie 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  on   hia  return  from  his 
short  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  suffering 
(Acts   xiv.   22).      From   that   time   his   life   and 
eilucation  must  have  been  under  the  direct  super- 
intendence of  the  body  of  elders  (ib.  23).     During 
the  interval  of  seven  years  between  the  Apostle's 
first   and  second  journeys,  the  boy  gi-ew  up  to 
manhood.      His  zeal,  probably  his  asceticism,  be- 
came known  both  at   Lystra  and  Iconium.     The 
mention  of  the  two  Churches  as  united  in  i«tifying 
to  his  character  (Acts  xvi.  2),  leads  us  to  believe 
tiiat  the  early  work  was  proplietic  of  the  later,  that 
he  had  been  ali-eady  employed  in  what  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  great  labour  of  his  life,  as  "  the 
messenger  of  the  Churches,"  .ind  that  it  was  his 
tried  fitness   for  that  office  which  determined   St. 
Paul's  choice.     Those  who  had  tlie  deepest  insight 
into  character,  and  spoke  with  a  prophetic  utter- 
ance, pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as  others 
had   pointed  before  to   Paul   and  Barnabas  (Acta 
liii.  2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in 
which  the  Apostle  was  engaged.     Personal  feeling 
led  St.  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi.  3), 
and  he  was  solemnly  set  apait  (the  whole  assembly 
of  the  elders  laying  their  hands  on  him,  as  did 
the  Apostle  himself)  to  do  the  work  and  possibly 
to  bear  the  title  of  Evangelist  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 
2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  5).*     A  gieat  obstacle,  however, 
presented  itself.     Timotheus,  though  inheriting,  as 
it  were,  from  the  nobler  side  (Wetstein,  in  loc.), 
and    therefore    reckoned    as    one   of  the  seed   ot 
Abraham,  had  been   allowed  to  grow  up   to   the 
age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision, 
and  in  this  point  he  might  seem  to  be  disclaiming 
the  Jewish  blood  that  was  in  him  and  choosing  to 
tjike  up  his  position  as  a  heathen.     Had  that  been 
his  i«al  position,  it  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  St.  Paul's  principle  of  action  to  urge 
on  him  the  necessity  of  circumcision  ( 1  Cor.  vii. 
18;  Gal.  ii.  3,  v.  2).     As  it  was,  his  condition 
was   that   of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an  apostate 
Isi-aelite;   and,  though  ciroumcision  was  nothing, 
and   uncircumcision  was  nothing,  it  was  a  serious 
question   whether   the  scandal   of  sucli  a  position 
should  be  allowed  to  frustrate  all  his  efforts  as  an 
Evangelist.      The  fact   that  no   offence   seems  to 
have  been  felt  hitherto  is  expUined  by  the   pre- 
dominance of  the  Gentile  element  in  the  churches 
of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  27).     But  his  wider  woik 
would  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  who 
had  already  shown  themselves  ao  ready  to  attack, 
and   then   the  scandal   would  come    out.      They 
mi^ht  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  church,  but  an  uncii-cumcised  Israelite  wouU 
be  to  them  a  honor  and  a  portent.     With  a  special 
vi.'W  to  their  feelings,  making  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
cii>l<',  the  Ajwstle,  who  hail  refused  to  permit  the 
circumcision   of  Titus,    "  took    and   circumcised " 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3)  ;  and  then,  as  consdoua 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jeruaolem,  the  great 
charter   of  the   freedom   of  the  Gentiles  (ib.  4). 
Henoefoi-th  Timotheus  waa  one  of  his  moat  constant 
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*  Ttte  children  of  Umim  nwrrtagea  wer*  known  as 
Mamserlro  (haiUnUX  and  su>od  jnst  above  tbe  Nmintm. 
nUa  was,  bowever.  coettru  paribn*.  A  bastard  who  was 
4  wtaa  student  of  tbe  Law  was.  In  theory,  above  an 
pwrant  bigh-prleat  (Qem.  Hieroa.  //<ir«yga,  foU  84,  In 
liRfatfoot,  /for.  Htb.  In  MatL  zxill.  U);  and  tbe  education 
cf  T1nM>th<<(u  (3  Tim.  HI.  15)  vwy  therefore  hove  belpcd 
vol..    III. 


to  ovaccoma  tbe  pretndiea  which  tba  Jewa  would  naturally 
have  aRainat  bin  on  Ibia  grMiad. 

b  Oump.  tba  alaborata  diaaertation,  Dt  nmmimcalK  tw*- 
evMUic.  by  Boaloa,  in  Haoafa  Tknmmu.  voL  Ii. 

•  Iconlum  baa  ban  iimwaiaii  fay  Oooybeare  and  How> 
•jon  a  sat)  aa  tba  proba^jia  aoMa  of  tba  oid^tloo. 
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roiiipninonB.  Not  Rince  he  pnilaH  frir'  Rarnntias 
liad  he  Ibuiid  one  whose  henrt  ko  niir  *  ■  'cd  to  his 
own.  If  linranbas  had  been  as  the  lirother  nnd 
friend  of  eirly  days,  he  had  now  found  one  whoir. 
he  could  claim  as  his  own  true  son  lir  a  spiritual 
pai-entage  (1  Cor.  iv.  17;  1  Tim.  i.  2;  2  Tim. 
i.  2).  They  and  Silvanus,  and  pix.t>aUy  Luke 
also,  journeyed  to  Phili|){>i  (Acts  ivi.  12),  and 
there  already  the  yoiuig  Evangelist  was  conspicuous 
at  once  for  his  filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil. 
ii.  22).  His  name  does  not  apj)<»ar  in  the  account 
ot  St.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible 
tliat  he  remained  some  time  at  I'iiilippi,  and  then 
acted  as  the  messenger  by  whom  the  members  of 
that  Church  .sent  what  they  were  able  to  give  for 
the  Apostle's  wants  (Phil.  iv.  15).  He  appcai-s, 
howevei-,  at  Beroea,  and  remains  there  when  Paul 
and  Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14-),  going 
on  afterwaixis  to  join  his  master  at  Athens  (I 
Thess.  iii.  2).  From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Thessalonica  (ib.),  as  haviug  special  gii^  for  com- 
forting and  teaching.  He  returns  from  Thessa- 
lonica, not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,''  and  his 
name  appeai-s  united  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  opening 
words  of  both  the  lettei-s  written  from  that  city  to 
the  Thessalonians  (I  Thess.  i.  1  ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ). 
Here  idso  he  was  apparently  active  as  an  Evan- 
gelist (2  Cor.  i.  19),  and  on  him,  probably,  with 
some  exceptions,  devolved  the  duty  of  baptising 
the  new  converts  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  Of  the  next  five 
yeais  of  his  life  we  have  no  record,  and  am  infer 
nothing  beyond  a  continuance  of  liis  active  service 
as  St.  Paul's  companion.  When  we  next  meet 
with  him  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in  advance  when 
the  Ajwstle  was  contempl.iting  the  long  jouniey 
which  was  to  include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jeru- 
salem, and  liome  (Acts  xix.  22).  He  was  sent  to 
"bring"  the  churches  "into  lemembrance  of  the 
ways"  of  the  Apostle  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  We  trace 
in  the  words  of  the  "  father  "  an  anxious  desire  to 
guard  the  son  fiom  the  jierils  which,  to  his  eager 
but  sensitive  temperament,  would  be  most  trying 
(I  Cor.  xvi.  10).  His  route  would  take  him 
through  the  churches  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  founding,  and  this  would  give  him  scope 
for  exeicising  the  gifts  which  were  aftenvai'ds  to 
be  displayed  in  a  still  more  responsible  office.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  passages  already  refen'ed  to, 
that,  after  accomplishing  the  sjiecial  woik  assigned 
to  him,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and  met 
St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  arrangement  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  11),  and  w.is  thus  with  him  when  the 
second  epistle  was  written  to  the  Chuixh  of 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  1).  He  returns  with  the 
Apostle  to  that  city,  and  joins  in  messages  of 
greeting  to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  known 
jiersonally  at  Corinth  and  who  had  since  found 
thoir  way  to  Rome  (liom.  xvi.  21).  He  forms 
one  of  the  company  of  friends  who  go  with  St. 


*  Dr.  "Wordsworth  Infers  from  2  Cor.  jx.  11,  and  Acts 
xviii.  5  that  he  brought  cuntribations  to  the  support  of 
the  Aprvtle  from  the  Macedonian  Churches,  and  thus  re- 
leased him  from  his  continue  us  labour  as  a  tent-maker. 

•  Th?  writer  has  to  thiink  Prof.  Lightfoot  for  calling  his 
attention  to  an  article  ("  They  of  Caesar's  Household  ")  in 
Joum.  of  CloLSt.  and  Sacred  Fhilology,  No.  X.,  in  which  the 
hypothesis  is  questioned,  on  the  ground  that  the  Kpigrams 
are  later  than  the  Epistles,  and  that  they  connitt  the 
name  of  Pudens  with  heathen  customs  and  vices.   On  the 
otlier  hand  it  may  be  urged  that  the  bantering  tone  of  the  I 
Kpigrams  forbids  us  to  take  them  as  evidences  of  cha-  I 
racter.    IHidcDg  tells  Martial  that  he  does  not  '•  like  bis  | 
pK'ms."    " Oh.  that  is  because  you  rcatl  too  many  at  a  j 
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Paul  to  I'hiliipi  nnd  then  sail  by  tnemsdresi. 
waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  dill'erent  ship  (Ac*» 
XX.  3-6).  Whether  he  contmued  hii  journey  t« 
.lerus-ilem,  and  what  became  of  him  during  St. 
Paul's  two  years'  imprisonment,  aie  pouitc  on 
which  we  must  remain  uncertain.  The  hnguagt 
of  St.  Paul's  addrexs  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
(Acts  XX.  17-35)  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was 
then  kft  there  with  authority.  The  absence  of 
his  nqme  from  Acts  xxvii.  in  like  manner  leads  to 
the  '-nuclusion  that  he  did  not  share  in  the  perilous 
vopge  to  Italy.  He  must  have  _joined  him,  how- 
ever, nppiuently  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
hud  was  with  him  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon  were 
written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19  ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Pliilem.  1 ). 
All  the  indications  of  this  period  point  to  incessant 
missionaiy  activity.  As  before,  so  now,  he  is  to 
precede  the  pei-sonal  coming  of  the  Apostle,  in- 
specting, advising,  reporting  {I'hil.  ii.  19-23),  car- 
ing especially  for  the  Macedonian  Churches  as  no 
one  else  could  care.  The  special  messages  of  greeting 
sent  to  him  at  a  later  date  (2  Tim.  iv.  21)  show 
that  at  Rome  also,  as  elsewhere,  he  had  gained 
tlie  warm  affection  of  those  among  whom  he  minis- 
tered. Among  those  most  eager  to  be  thiM 
remembered  to  him,  we  find,  according  to  a  fairly 
supported  hypothesis,  the  names  of  a  Roman  noble 
[Pudens"),  of  a  future  bishop  of  Rome  [Linus], 
<Tnd  of  the  daughter  of  a  British  king  [Claudia' 
(Williams,  Ckiiidia  and  Pudens;  Conybeare  anc 
Howson,  ii.  501  ;  Alford,  Excursus  in  Greek  Test. 
iii.  104-).  It  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  young 
Evangelist  as  having  been  the  instrument  by  which 
one  who  was  suiTounded  by  the  fathomless  impurity 
of  the  Roman  world  was  called  to  a  higher  life,  and 
the  names  which  would  otherwise  have  appeaj-ed 
only  in  the  foul  epigrams  of  Martial  (i.  32,  iv.  13. 
V.  48,  xi.  53)  raised  to  a  perpetual  honour  in  the 
salutations  of  an  apostolic  epistle.*  To  this  period 
of  his  life  (the  exact  time  and  place  being  un- 
certain) we  may  probably  refer  the  impiisonment 
of  Heb.  xiii.  23,  and  the  trial  at  which  he  "wit- 
nessed the  good  confession"  not  unworthy  to  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  Great  Confessor  befoie  Pilate 
(1  Tim.  vi.  13). 

Assuming  the  genuineness  and  the  later  date  of 
the  two  epistles  addiessed  to  him  [comp.  the  following 
article],  we  are  able  to  put  together  a  few  notices 
as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows  from  1  Tim.  i.  3 
that  he  and  his  master,  after  the  lelease  of  the 
latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited  the  pro- 
consular Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  continued  his 
journey  to  Macedonia,'  while  the  disciple  remaineil, 
half-reluctantly,  even  weeping  at  the  separation 
(2  Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  possible, 
the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness  which 
had  sprung  up  there.  The  time  during  which  he 
was  thus  to  exercise  authority  as  the  delegate  of  au 


time  "  (iv.  29).  He  begs  him  to  correct  their  blemlshcii. 
"  You  want  an  autograph  copy  then,  do  you?"  (vii.  11^. 
The  slave  En-  or  Eucolpos  (the  name  is  possibly  a  wilful 
distortion  of  Eubulus)  does  what  might  be  the  fulfilment 
of  a  Christian  vow  (Acts  xviil.  18),  and  this  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  suggestion  which  seems  most  damnatory  (v.  48) 
\\  ith  this  there  mingles  however,  ns  in  iv.  13,  vl.  68, 
the  language  of  a  more  real  esteem  than  is  common  in 
Martial  (comp.  some  good  remarks  m  Rev.  W.  B.  Gat- 
eway, A  Clergyman't  Holiday*,  pp.  35-4S). 

'  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  an  interesting  note  on  2  Tim, 
i.  15,  supposes  the  parting  to  have  boon  in  consequence  of 
St.  Paul's  second  arrest,  and  ?ees  is  tits  the  expl«n?i:Ln 
of  the  tears  of  Ticiolhcus. 
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Apo-tlj — a  T tear  apostolic  rather  than  a  bishop — 
Was  of  uncertain  duration  (1  Tim.  iii.  14).  The 
^Mi>ition  in  which  lie  found  liimself  might  well 
Wiike  him  anjuoiis.  lie  had  to  rule  presbyters, 
most  of  whom  were  older  than  himself  (1  Tim. 
iv.  12),  to  a3f\gn  to  each  a  stipend  in  proportion 
fo  his  Work  (ib.  v.  17),  to  i-eceive  and  decide  on 

•hirges  that  might  be  broujjht  against  them  (ib.  v. 
1,  19,  20j,  to  re^liite  the  almsgiving  and  the 
-;-t.  ihtflds  of  the  Chureh  Mb.  v.  ^"{-lO),  to  oi-dani 
I'  'jters  and  deacons  (ib.  iii.  1-13).  There  Wiis 
the  ii.->k  of  beinjr  eiitaneled  in  the  disputes,  preju- 
Jioes,  covetousness,  seiisuiility  of  a  gi'eat  city.  Thei-° 
was  the  risk  of  injuring  health  and  sti'ength  by  an 
overs' raine<i  asceticism  (ib.  ir.  4,  v.  'J3).  Leadere 
of  rival  socts  were   there — Hynienaeus,  Philetus, 

\!  V  inder — to  oppose  and  thwait  hirr  (1  Tim.  i. 
-  :  J  Tim.  ii.  17,  iv.  14,  15).  The  .Mac?  of  his 
:il..j.ia1  te.iclier  was  no  lou:.;er  honoured  iis  it  had 
been  ;  the  strong  afi'ection  of  fonner  days  had 
vanished,  and  "  I'aul  the  aj^ed"  had  become  un- 
popular, the  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  (comp. 
-Acts  XI.  37  and  2  Tim.  i.  151.  Only  in  the 
narrowed  circle  of  the  fiuthful  few,  Aquila,  Pris- 
cilia,  Mark,  and  othei-s,  who  were  still  with  him, 
was  he  likely  to  find  sympathy  or  support  (2  Tim. 
iv.  19).  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle, 
knowing  these  trials,  and,  with  his  marvellous 
power  of  bearing  another's  burdens,  making 
them  his  own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and 
fear  for  his  disciple's  steadfastness;  that  admoni- 
tions, :ip[)»»a]s,  warnings  should  follow  each  other 
in   nipid  and   vehement  succession  (1  Tim.  i.   18, 

1.    15,  iv.   14,  V.  21,  vi.    11).      In    the  second 

[listle  to  him  this  deep  personal  feeling  utters 
Itself  yet  more  fuliy.  The  friendship  of  fifteen 
years  was  dniwing  to  a  dose,  and  all  memories 
connected  with  it  throng  upon  the  mind  of  the 
old  man,  now  i^eady  to  be  ofTereii,  the  blameless 
youth  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  the  holy  household  (ib.  i. 

',  the  solemn  ordination  (ib.  i.  (j),  the  teai-s  at 
i'li-fing  (ib.  i.  4).  The  last  recorded  words  of 
the  .'\|iostle  e.xpress  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet 
more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see  him  once  again 
lib.    iv.   9,  21).      Timotheus   is   to   come   before 

•  inter,  to  bring  with  him  the  cloak  for  which  in 

iiat  winter  theie  would  be  neol  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 
We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  reiiched 
nim  in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the  teacher 
were  soothol  by  the  piesence  of  the  disciple  whom 
he  loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  seen 
n  Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  St. 

'iiir*  imprisonment  and  was  released  from  it  by 
■tie  death  of  Nero  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii.  502  ; 
Neander,  1%  utui  Leit.  i.  552).    Beyond  this  all  is 

l«xTypha!  and  uni«rtain.  He  continues,  according 
to  t.'ie  old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Kphi>sus 

i".iis«'b.  H.  E.  iii.  14),  and  dies  a  martyr's  death 
ludn  IVimitian  or  Npr\-a  (Nicoph.  //.  E.  iii.  11). 
Thi-  -1 1  at  t'l-^tival  of  Artemis  (the  Kwraeyiytow  of 
Mwt  (.vi  I  i.v^>  led  him  to  protest  against  the  licence 
ui'i  iicnzy  which  aoi-ompnnied  it.  The  mob  were 
roi:sci  to  fury,  ami  put  him  to  death  with  clubs 
foMcp.  I'olycnitcs  .-uid  Simoon  Metaphr.  in  Hcn- 
-^hei/s  Act'i    S.inctontm,  Jan.   24).     Some    later 

ritics — S«  hieionnacher.  May erholf— have  seen  iw 
him  til}  author  of  the  whole  or  jMirt  of  the  Acta 
V< 'Ithausen.  Comtnmtar.  ii.  612). 

A  somewhat  startling  theory  as  to  the  inter- 
vening pcri(Hl  of  his  life  has  found  favour  witli 
(hlmet  (f,.  V.  7i/noW«%),  Tiliemont  (i'.  147),  and 
i^liers.     If  he  continued,  according  to  the  receivoil 
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tmdition,  to  be  bishop  of  Kphesus,  then  he,  and  DC 
other,  must  have  beeu  the  "  angel  **  of  that  church 
to  whom  the  message  cf  Hev.  ii.  1-7  was  ad* 
dressed.  It  may  be  urged,  as  in  some  degree 
confirming  this  view,  that  both  the  praise  and  the 
blame  of' that  message  are  such  as  harmonise  with 
the  impri-ssions  as  to  the  character  of  Timotheus 
di'rived  from  the  Arts  and  the  Kpistles.  The 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  self-styled  Apostles, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the 
unwearied  labour,  all  this  belongs  to  "the  man  of 
God  "  of  the  IVtoral  Epistles.  And  the  foult  is 
"o  less  characteristic.  The  strong  language  of  St, 
Paul's  entreaty  would  leid  us  to  expect  that  the 
temptation  of  such  a  man  would  be  to  fell  away 
from  the  glow  of  his  "  first  love,"  the  zeal  of  his 
first  faith.  The  promise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Churches  is  in  substance  the  s-ome  as  that  implied 
in  the  language  of  tlie  Apostle  (2  Tim.  ii.  4-6). 

The  conjecture,  it  should  be  added,  has  been 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  i-ecent  com- 
mentators on  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  Alfoi-d  and 
Wordsworth,  in  loc.).  Trench  (Seven  Chtirches  of 
Asia,  p.  64.,  contrasts  the  "  angel "  of  Rev.  ii. 
with  Timotheus  as  an  "  earlier  angel "  who,  with 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged,  had  passed 
away  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  It  must 
be  remembei-ed,  however,  that,  at  the  tmie  of 
St.  Paul's  death,  Timotheus  was  still  "  young," 
probably  not  more  than  thirty-five,  that  he  might, 
therefore,  well  be  living,  even  on  the  assumption  of 
the  later  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  the 
traditions  (  valetnt  qtiantwn)  place  his  death  after 
that  date.  Bengel  admits  this,  but  urges  the 
objection  tlmt  he  was  not  the  bishop  of  any  single 
diocese,  but  the  superintendent  of  many  churches. 
This  however  may,  in  its  turn,  be  tiaversed,  by 
the  answer  that  the  death  of  St.  Paul  may  have 
made  a  great  diflerence  in  the  work  of  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  employ<Hl  in  travelling  as  his  repre- 
sentative. The  special  charge  committed  to  him 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  might  not  unnaturally 
give  fixity  to  a  life  which  had  previously  been 
wandering. 

An  additional  fact  connected  with  the  name  of 
Timothy  is  that  two  of  the  treatises  of  the  Psetido- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  are  aii<iresse<l  to  him  (A* 
Hierarch.  Coel.  i,  1  ;  comp.  Le  Nourry,  Dissert. 
c,  ix.,  and  Halloix,  Quaest.  iv.  in  Migne's  edition), 
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— The  question  whether  these  Epistles  were  written 
by  St.  I'aul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last 
half-century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  atHrmative 
one  was  thought  possible.  They  are  reckoned  among 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and 
the  Peahito  version.  Eusebius  {U.  E.  iii.  25) 
places  them  among  the  iito\«yoiti.fva  of  the  N.  T., 
and,  while  recording  the  doubts  which  aHected  the 
2nd  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  ayTiA(7^- 
pt,*fa,  knows  of  none  which  atft-ct  these.  They  aie 
cited  as  authoritative  by  Tertuilian  {D«  Praetcr. 
c.  '-.'>;  ad  Uxor«m,  i.  7),  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom,  n.  11),  Irenneiis  {Adv.  Haer.  iv.  16,  §.'}, 
ii.  14,  §8).  Pantllelism.s,  implying  quotation,  in 
some  ca.s«s  with  close  verbal  agreement,  are  found 
in  Clem.  iJora.  1  Cor.  c.  29  (comp.  1  Tim.  ji.  8); 
Ignat.  ad  Magn.  c.  8  ( 1  Tim.  i,  4 ) ;  Polycarp,  c.  4 
(oimp.  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  8)  ;  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
ad  Auiol.  iii.  126  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  I,  2).  Thei'V 
wpit>  ludeeii  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  ooi»- 
a>-ns<u.    The  three  Pastond  Epistles  ware  all  r» 
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iect«d  by  Marcioii  (Tertull.  ado.  Marc.  v.  21 ; 
Ii-en.  i.  29),  Basilides,  and  other  (Inostic  teacliers 
(Hieron.  Praef.  in  lltum).  Tatian,  while  stroiigly 
maintainiiig  the  genuineness  of  the  Kpistle  to  Titus, 
denied  that  of  the  other  two  (Hiei-on.  ib.).  In 
•hose  instances  we  are  able  to  discern  a  dogmatic 
reason  for  the  rejection.  The  sects  which  these 
leaders  represented  could  not  but  feel  that  they 
were  condemned  by  the  teaching  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Origen  mentions  some  who  excluded 
2  Tim.  from  the  Canon  for  a  very  difi'erent  reason. 
The  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  belonged  to 
an  Apocryphal  history,  and  from  such  a  history 
St.  Paul  never  would  hare  quoted  (Origen,  Comiii. 
in  Matt.  117). 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however,  been  sub- 
jected to  a  more  elaborate  sci-utiny  by  the  criticism 
of  Germany.  The  firet  doubts  were  uttered  by 
J,  C.  .Sihmidt.  These  were  followed  by  the  Seitd- 
schreiben  of  Schleiermacher,  who,  assuming  the 
genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  undertook,  on 
that  hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  1  Tim. 
Bolder  critics  saw  that  the  position  thus  taken  was 
untenable,  that  the  three  Epistles  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  Eichhom  {Einl.  iii.)  and  De  VVette 
{Einleit.)  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  all  three. 
There  was  still,  however,  an  attempt  to  maintain 
their  authority  as  embodying  the  substance  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching,  or  of  letters  written  by  him, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  been  sent  foi  th 
after  his  death  by  some  over-zealous  disciple,  who 
wished,  under  the  shadow  of  his  name,  to  attack 
the  prevailing  errors  of  the  time  (Eichhoni,  ib.). 
One  writer  (Schott,  Isagoje  Hist.  Crit.  p.  324) 
ventures  on  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  was  the 
writer.  Baur  {Die  sogenannten  Pastoral-Briefe), 
here  as  elsewhei-e  more  daring  than  others,  assi2;ns 
them  to  no  earlier  period  than  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century,  after  the  death  of  Polycaip  in 
A.D.  167  (p.  138).  On  this  hypothesis  2  Tim.  was 
the  earliest,  1  Tim.  the  latest  of  the  three,  each 
probably  by  a  different  writer  (p.  72-76).  They 
grew  out  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Church  of 
Home,  and,  like  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
Acts,  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  e.\treme 
Pauline  and  the  extreme  Petrine  sections  of  the 
Church  (p.  .58).  Starting  from  the  data  supplied 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  the  writers,  first 
of  2  Tim.,  then  of  Titus,  and  jastly  of  1  Tim., 
aimed,  by  the  insertion  of  personal  incidents,  mes- 
sages, and  the  like,  at  giving  to  their  compilations 
an  air  of  verisimilitude  (p.  70). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that 
the  question  of  authorship  is  here  more  than  usually 
important.  Thei'e  can  be  no  solution  as  regards 
these  Epistles  like  that  of  an  obviously  dramatic 
and  therefore  legitimate  pei-sonation  of  character, 
such  as  is  possible  in  relation  to  the  authorship 
of  Ecclesiastes.  If  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not 
Pauline,  the  writer  clearly  meant  them  to  pass 
as  such,  and  the  animus  decipiendi  would  be  there 
m  its  most  flagrant  form.  They  would  have 
to  take  their  place  with  the  Pseudo-Clementiue 
Homilies,  or  the  Pseudo-Ignatian  Epistles.  Where 
we  now  see  the  traces,  full  of  life  and  interest,  of 
the  character  of  "  Paul  the  aged,"  finn,  tender, 
zealous,  loving,  we  should  have  to  recognise  only 
the  tricks,  sometimes  skilful,  sometimes  clumsy, 
of  some  unknown  and  dishonest  controvereialist. 

Consequences  such  as  these  ought  not,  it  is  true, 
to  lead  us  to  suppress  or  distort  one  iota  of  evi- 
ienze.     They  may  well  make  us  cautious,  in  ex- 
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amining  the  evidence,  not  to  admit  conclusions  tlul 
are  wider  than  the  premises,  nor  to  tsike  the  pr^ 
mises  themselves  for  gnuiteil.  The  task  of  et« 
amining  is  rendered  in  some  measure  easier  1-y  the 
fact  that,  in  the  judgment  of  most  critics,  hoatiie  aa 
well  as  friendly,  the  three  Pastorr.l  Epistles  stand 
on  the  same  ground.  The  interraediate  hypothtsea 
of  Schleiermacher  {supra)  and  Credner  {Einl.  ins 
N.  T.),  who  looks  on  Titus  as  genuine,  2  Tim.  ai 
made  up  out  of  two  genuine  lettt-rs,  and  1  Tim,  u 
altogether  spurious,  may  be  dismissed  as  individu.'U 
eccentricities,  hardly  requiring  a  sepii-ate  notii?e. 
In  dealing  with  objections  which  take  a  wider  range, 
we  are  me«ting  those  also  which  are  confined  to 
one  or  two  out  of  the  three  Epistles. 

The  chief  elements  of  the  alleged  evidence  ol 
spuriousness  may  be  ananged  as  Ibriows:— 

I.  Language. — The  style,  it  is  ui-ged,  is  different 
from  that  of  the  acknowledged  Pauline  Epistlet^ 
There  is  less  logical  continuity,  a  want  of  order 
and  plan,  subjects  brought  up,  one  after  the  other, 
abruptly  (SthleieiTnacher).  Not  less  than  fitly 
words,  most  of  them  striking  and  chaiactei'btic, 
are  found  in  these  Epistles  which  are  not  found  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  (see  the  list  in  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  App.  I.,  and  Huther's  Einleit.).  The 
fonnula  of  siilutation  (xdpis,  fKtos,  uptivrl),  half- 
techniail  words  and  phrases,  like  (vaij^tia  and  its 
cognates  (1  Tim.  ii.  2,  iii.  16,  vi.  6,  et  al.),  xapa- 
Kvrad-nKit  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  i.  12,  14, 
ii.  2),  the  frequently-recuriiug  Ttiarhs  b  \6yos 
(1  Tim.  i.  15,  iii.  1,  iv.  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11),  the  use 
of  uytalpovffa  as  the  distinctive  epithet  ot  a  true 
teaching,  these  and  others  like  them  appear  here 
for  the  first  time  (SchleieiTO.  and  Baur).  Some  of 
these  words,  it  is  urged,  ^avepovv,  iiri(piv(ia^ 
auriip,  (pais  iiTcp6<riTov,  belong  to  the  Gnostic  ter- 
minology of  the  2nd  centuiy. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said,  (1)  that  there 
is  no  test  so  uncertain  iis  that  of  language  and  style 
thus  applied  ;  how  uncertain  we  may  judge  fmm 
the  fact  that  .Schleiermacher  and  Neaiider  find  no 
stumbling-blocks  in  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  while  they 
detect  an  un-Pauliue  chai-acter  in  1  Tim.  A  dif- 
ference like  that  which  marks  the  speech  of  men 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  century  may  be  con- 
clusive against  the  identity  of  authorehip,  but  shoit 
of  that  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  divergency 
which  may  not  coexist  with  it.  The  style  of  one 
man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and  enduring  long. 
The  sentences  move  after  an  unvarying  rhythm ;  the 
same  words  recur.  That  of  another  changes,  more 
or  less,  from  year  to  year.  As  his  thoughts  expand 
they  call  for  a  new  vocabulary.  The  last  worka 
of  such  a  wiiter,  as  those  of  Bacon  and  of  Burke, 
may  be  florid,  redundant,  figurative,  wliile  the 
earlier  were  almost  meagre  in  their  simplicity.  In 
proportion  as  the  man  is  a  solitary  thinker,  or  a 
strong  assertor  of  his  own  will,  will  he  tend  to  the 
foimer  state.  In  proportion  to  his  power  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  without,  of  sympathising 
with  othei-s,  will  be  his  tendency  to  the  latter.  M 
Apart  from  all  knowledge  of  St.  Paul's  character,  ^ 
the  alleged  peculiarities  are  but  of  little  weight  iu 
the  advei-se  scale.  With  that  knowledge  we  may 
see  in  them  the  natural  result  of  the  intercourse 
with  men  in  many  lands,  of  that  rejidiness  to  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men,  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  show  itself  in  speech  as  well  as  in  action.  EacK 
group  of  his  Epistles  has,  in  like  manner,  its  cha- 
racteristic woixls  and  phrases.  (2)  If  this  is  tru« 
genft'al'y,  't  is  so  vet  more  emphatically  whoti  the 
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or'unwtances  of  authoi-ship  are  diflei«nt.  Tht» 
lanifuage  of  a  Bishop's  Charge  is  not  that  of  his 
letters  to  his  priratc  friends.  The  Kpistles,  which 
St.  I'aul  wrote  to  the  churches  as  societies,  might 
well  diil'er  from  those  which  he  wrote,  in  the 
full  free<loni  of  open  s()eecii,  to  a  familiar  fiiend, 
to  his  own  "  true  sou."  It  is  not  strange  that  we 
iihould  find  in  the  latter  a  Luther-like  vehemence 
of  expi-ession  («.  i/.  KtKavffrTipiaff/xfvwv,  1  Tim.  iv. 
2,  iiaxaparpiPal  Siecpdapfiti/aiy  avdpuTruv  rby 
voiiv,  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  <rtvmpfvyiit>a  afiopriais,  2  Tim. 
iii.  6),  mixed  sometimes  with  words  that  imply  that 
which  few  gi'eat  men  have  be*n  without,  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  the  capacity,  at  least,  for  satire 
{e.  g.  ypawSfis  fivSovs,  1  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  (pXvapoi 
Kcu  wfp'ifpyoi,  1  Tim.  V.  13;  rtriipofrai,  1  Tmi. 
vi.  4;  ycurripfs  ipycd.  Tit.  i.  12).  (3)  Other 
letters,  aijain,  wei  e  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  These 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  written  with 
liis  own  hand,  and  this  can  hardly  have  been  with- 
out its  influence  on  their  style,  rendering  it  less 
diffuse,  the  transitions  more  abrupt,  the  treatment 
of  each  subject  more  concise.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  compai-ed  with  the  other  two  autograph 
Epistles,  those  to  the  Galatians  and  Philemon.  A 
list  of  wonls  given  by  Alfoixl  (iii,  Proleg.  c.  vii.) 
shows  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  former 
of  the  two  and  the  Pastoi-al  Epistles.  (4)  It  may 
be  adde<{,  that  to  whatever  extent  a  forger  of  spu- 
rious Epistles  would  be  likely  to  form  his  style 
aft^-r  the  pattera  of  the  recognised  ones,  so  that 
men  might  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit 
from  tiie  true,  to  that  extent  the  divereity  which 
has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits  that  have 
oeen  above  8tat*<l,  not  against,  but  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  Epistles.  (5)  Lastly,  there  is  the 
positive  argument  that  there  is  a  large  common 
element,  both  of  thoughts  and  wonU,  shared  by 
these  Epistles  and  the  others.  The  grounds  of  faith, 
the  law  of  lite,  the  tendency  to  digi-ess  and  go  off 
at  a  woixi,  tlie  per.sonal,  individualising  affection, 
the  free  reference  to  his  own  suflerings  for  the 
truth,  all  these  are  in  both,  and  by  them  we 
recognise  the  identity  of  the  writer.  The  evidence 
can  haixlly  be  given  within  the  limits  of  this  ailicle, 
but  its  weight  will  be  iielt  by  any  caieful  student. 
The  coincidences  are  precisely  those,  in  most  in- 
stancea,  which  the  forger  ot  a  document  would 
have  Iteen  unlikely  to  think  of,  and  give  but  scanty 
supjiort  to  the  pervei^se  ingenuity  wtiich  sees  in 
these  resemblances  a  proof  of  compilation,  and  thei°e- 
fcre  of  spuriousDCM. 

II.  It  has  been  urged  (chiefly  by  Elchhom, 
Eitd.  p.  31.'))  agaiust  tlie  i-eception  of  the  Pastoi-al 
Kpistles  that  they  r-annut  be  htted  in  to  the  records 
ut  .'^t.  Taul's  life  in  the  Acts.  To  this  there  is  a 
threefold  luiswcr.  (1)  The  difficulty  has  been 
enormously  exaggerated.  If  the  dates  assigned  to 
thetn  must,  to  some  extent,  be  conjectural,  there 
are,  at  least,  two  hypetheees  in  each  case  (infra) 
which  re»t  on  i-easonably  good  grounds.  (2)  If 
the  dilliculty  were  as  great  as  it  is  said  to  be,  the 
n>-!ie  tact  that  we  oinnot  fix  the  precise  date  of 
three  letters  in  the  life  of  one  of  whoae  cemelesB 
lalmurs  and  jonrneyiugs  we  have,  after  all,  but 
fnigmentnry  ijcords,  ought  not  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block.  Til!  hypothesii;  of  a  release  from  the  im- 
Ciiaounicnt  with  which  the  history  of  the  .Acts 
enils  I'cmoves  all  ditiicultiit;  and  if  this  be  rpji>ctcd 
(Baur,  p.  07),  as  itself  not  nsiting  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence, tliei'e  is,  in  any  case,  a  wide  gap  of  which  we 
^uow  uotJung.    It  may  at  U>ast  claim  to  be  -i  theory 
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which  explains  phenomena.  (3)  Here,  asbefoie,  the 
reply  is  obvious,  that  a  man  composing  couiitei'tei<. 
Epistles  would  have  been  likely  to  make  theia 
square  with  the  acknowledged  records  of  the  life. 

HI.  The  three  Epistles  present,  it  is  said,  a  mere 
developed  state  of  Church  orgimisation  niwl  dcctrine 
than  that  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul. 

(1)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  *'  the  husband 
of  one  wife"  (I  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  6)  indicates  the 
sti'ong  opposition  to  second  marriages  which  cha- 
racterised  the  2nd  century  (Baur,  pp.  113-120). 

(2)  The  "  younger  widows  "  of  1  Tim.  v.  1 1  caL« 
not  possibly  be  literally  widows.  If  they  were,  St, 
Paul,  in  advising  them  to  marry,  would  be  <ix- 
cluding  them,  according  to  the  rule  of  1  Tim.  v.  9, 
from  all  chance  of  sharing  in  the  Church's  bounty. 
It  follows  therefore  that  tlie  word  x^P<"  '^  used, 
as  it  was  in  the  2nd  centuiy,  in  a  wider  sense,  as 
denoting   a  consecrated    life    (Baur,   pp.  42-49). 

(3)  The  niles  affecting  the  relation  of  the  bishop* 
and  elders  indicate  a  hierarchic  development  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Petrine  element,  which  became 
dominant  in  the  Church  of  liome  in  the  post- 
Apostolic  period,  but  foreign  altogether  to  the 
genuine  Epistles  of  St.  Paul   (Baur,  pp.  80-89). 

(4)  The  tenn  alptriKSs  is  used  in  its  later  sense, 
and  a  formal  procedure  against  the  heietic  is  recog- 
nised, which  belongs  to  the  2nd  century  rather  than 
the  1st.  (5)  The  upwai-d  progress  from  the  office 
of  deacon  to  that  of  presbyter,  implied  in  1  Tim- 
iii.  13,  belongs  to  a  later  period  (Baur,  /.  c). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  objections  which  con- 
tain so  large  an  element  of  mere  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. (1)  Admitting  Baur's  interpretation  of  I 
Tim.  iii.  2  to  be  the  right  one,  the  rule  which 
makes  monogamy  a  condition  of  the  episcopal  office 
is  very  fai-  lemoved  fi'om  the  harsh,  sweeping  cen- 
sures of  all  second  marriages  which  we  find  in 
Athenagoias  and  TertuUian.  (2)  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  the  "  younger  widows  "  were 
not  literally  such.  The  x^P***  °^  ^^^  Pastoral 
Epistles  are,  like  those  of  Acts  vi.  1,  iz.  39,  women 
dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  Church,  not  necessarily 
deiiconesses,  or  engaged  in  active  labours.  The  rule 
fixing  the  age  of  sixty  for  admission  is  all  but  con- 
elusive  ag-ainst  Baurs  hypothesis.  (3)  The  use  of 
itrlcTKOiroi  and  irptfffivrfpoi  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
as  equivalent  (Tit.  i.  5,  7),  and  the  absence  of  any 
intermediate  order  between  the  bishops  and  deacons 
(1  Tim.  iii.  1-8),  are  quite  luilike  what  we  Hud  iu 
the  Ignatian  Epistles  and  other  writings  of  the  2nd 
century.  Thej  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  (AcU  xx.  17,  28  ;  PhiL  i.  1). 
Pew  featur<«  of  these  Epistles  are  more  striking 
than  the  absence  of  any  high  hierarchic  system. 
(4)  The  word  alp«TtK6s  has  its  counterpart  iu  the 
aiptatit  of  1  Cor.  zi.  19.  The  sentence  upon 
liymenaeus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20)  has  a 
precedent  in  that  of  1  Cor.  v,  5.  (5)  Thf  best 
interpreters  do  not  see  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  the  tian- 
sitioii  from  one  office  to  another  (comp.  Ellicott, 
in  loc.,  and  1)p.acon).  If  it  is  there,  the  assump- 
tion tliat  such  a  change  is  foreign  to  the  Apostoho 
age  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one. 

IV.  Still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  indica- 
tions of  a  later  date  in  the  descriptions  of  the  fiUsa 
trachei-s  noticed  in  the  Pastoi-al  Kittles.  ThcM 
point,  it  is  said,  uiimistakeably  to  Man-ion  and  his 
tollowem.  In  the  ikyriOiatit  t^t  i^((>5a»Kv/iow 
yvifft^i  (1  Tim.  vi.  20;  there  ia  a  direct  reference 
to  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  under  the  title  ot 
'kvTi6iiT*i%.  setting  'urili  the  •"Mttratlirtiou  bctwc-u 
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ihe  Old  a  id  Now  Testament  (Bnui-,  y.  26).  The 
♦  genealogies "  of  1  Tim.  i.  4,  Tit.  iii.  9,  in  like 
manner,  point  to  the  Aeons  of  the  Valcntiuians  and 
Ophites  {ibid.  p.  12).  The  "  forbiddins;  to  marry, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  fit^s  in 
to  Marcion's  system,  not  to  that  of  the  Judaizing 
tcaciicrs  of  St.  Paul's  time  (ibid.  p.  24).  The 
assertion  that  "  the  law  is  good  "  ( I  Tim.  i.  8)  im- 
plies a  denial,  like  that  of  Marcion,  of  its  divine 
authority.  The  doctrine  that  the  "  Resurrection 
was  past  alreadj  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  was  thoroughly 
(iMostic  in  its  chni-acter.  In  his  eagerness  to  find 
tokens  of  a  lat«r  date  everywhere,  Baur  sees  in  the 
wiiter  of  these  Epistles  not  merely  an  opponent  of 
Gnosticism,  but  one  in  part  infected  with  their 
teaching,  and  appeals  to  the  doxologies  of  1  Tim.  i.  17, 
vi.  15,  and  their  Chiistology  throughout,  as  having 
a  Gnostic  stamp  on  them  (pp.  28-3;j). 

Carefully  elaborated  as  this  part  of  Baur's  attack 
has  been,  it  is  perhaps  the  weakest  and  most  capri- 
cious of  all.  The  false  teachere  of  the  Pastoral 
Lpistles  ai'e  pi'edominantly  Jewish,  i/o/uoSiSacrKoAoi 
(1  Tim.  i.  7),  belonging  altogether  to  a  ditlereut 
school  from  that  of  Marcion,  giving  heed  to  "  Jewish 
fables  "  (Tit.  i.  4)  and  "disputes  connected  with  the 
Law"  (Tit.  iii.  9).  Of  all  monstrosities  of  Kxegesis 
few  are  more  wilful  and  fantastic  than  that  which 
finds  in  vofioSiSdffKoXoi  Antinomian  teachei-s  and 
in  /xaxal  vofiiKal  Antinomian  doctrine  (Baur,  p. 
17).  The  natural  suggestion  that  in  Acts  xx.  30, 
31,  St.  Paul  contemplates  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
like  perverse  teaching,  that  in  Col.  ii.  8-23  we  have 
the  same  combination  of  Jndaism  and  a  self-styled 
yvSiffii  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  or  <pt\o<io<pia' {Co\.  ii.  8), 
leading  to  a  like  false  asceticism,  is  set  aside  sum- 
Biarily  by  the  rejection  both  of  the  Speech  and  the 
Epistle  as  spurious.  Even  the  denial  of  the  Resur- 
rection, we  may  remark,  belongs  as  naturally  to 
the  mingling  of  a  Sadducaean  element  with  an  Eastei  n 
mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Marcion.  The  self- 
conti-adictoiy  hypothesis  that  the  writer  of  1  Tim. 
is  at  once  the  strongest  opponent  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  that  he  adopts  their  lacguago,  need  hardly  be 
refutei.  The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed,  first 
misrepresents  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  these 
Epistles  and  elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire 
absence  fi'om  the  first  centuiy  of  even  the  gemis  of 
the  teaching  which  characterised  the  second  (comp. 
Neander,  Ffl.  und  Leit.  i.  p.  401 ;  Hevdenreich, 
p.  64). 

Date. — Assuming  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  vo  what  period  of  his 
life  are  they  to  be  referral  ?  The  question  as  it 
aflects  each  Epistle  may  be  dLwuscied  sejxu'ately. 

First  Epistle  to  Timothi/. — Tlw  iircii  data  in  this 
instance  ai'e  very  few.  (1)  i.  3,  implies  a  jouniey 
of  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus  to  Maceucnia,  Timothy 
remaining  behind.  (2)  The  age  of  Timothy  is 
described  as  vforifs  (iv.  12).  (3)  The  genei-al 
resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles  indicates  that 
they  were  written  at  or  about  the  same  time. 
Three  hypotheses  have  been  maintained  as  fulfilling 
these  conditions. 

(A)  The  journe/  in  question  has  been  looked  on 
as  an  unrecorded  episode  in  the  two  yeai^s'  work 
at  Ephesus  of  Acts  six.  10. 

(B)  It  has  been  identified  with  the  jom-ney  of 
Acts  XX.  1 ,  aftei-  the  tumult  at  Ephesus. 

On  either  of  these  suppositions  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  has  been  fixed  at  vai-ious  periods  after  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus,  before  the  conclusion  of 
his  tiret  impiTsonment  at  Rome. 
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(C)  It  has  been  placed  in  the  iuteiTal  l«t'/irerti 
St.  Paul's  first  and  second  impri.'onments  at 
Rome. 

Of  these  conjectures,  A  and  B  have  the  nteril 
of  bringing  the  Epistle  within  the  limit  of  the  au- 
thentic iwx)rds  of  St.  Paul's  life,  but  they  have 
scarcely  any  other.  Against  A,  it  may  be  urged 
that  a  jouniey  to  Macedonia  vould  hardly  have  been 
jKissed  over  in  silence  either  by  St.  Luke  in  '.Jie 
Acts,  or  by  St.  Paul  himself  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. Against  B,  that  Timotliy,  instead  of 
remaining  at  Ej>hesus  when  the  Apostle  left,  h-id 
goue  on  into  Macedonia  before  hiin  (Acts  xix.  22). 
The  hypothesis  of  a  possible  return  is  travei-sed  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  with  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  when  2  Cor.  was  written  and  sent  off. 
In  favour  of  C  as  compaied  with  A  or  B,  is  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle. 
The  eiToi-s  against  which  Timothy  is  warned  are 
I)iesent,  dangerous,  portentous.  At  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  to  Miletus  in  Acts  xx.,  i.  «.,  accoi-ding 
to  those  hypotheses,  subsequent  to  the  Epistle,  they 
are  still  only  looming  in  the  distance  (ver.  30).  All 
the  circumstances  referred  to,  moreover,  imply  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  Ajxjstle.  Discipline  had 
become  lax,  heresies  rife,  the  economy  of  the  Church 
disoixlered.  It  was  necessiiiy  to  check  the  chief 
offenders  by  the  shai-p  sentence  of  excommunication 
(I  Tim.  i.  20).  Other  Churches  called  for  his 
counsel  and  directions,  or  a  sharp  necessity  took 
him  away,  and  he  hiistens  on,  lea\nng  behind  him, 
with  full  del^ated  authority,  the  disciple  in  whom 
he  most  conHded.  The  language  of  the  Epistle 
al;o  has  a  bearing  on  the  date.  According  to  the 
hypotheses  A  and  B,  it  belongs  to  the  s<ime  periods 
as  1  and  2  Cor.  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  or, 
at  the  latest,  to  the  same  group  as  Pliilippians  and 
Ephesians  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  diH'erences  of 
style  and  language  are  somewhat  difficult  to  explain. 
Assume  a  later  date,  and  then  there  is  room  foi 
the  changes  in  thought  and  expression  which,  in  a 
character  like  St.  Paul's,  were  to  be  expected  as 
the  years  went  by.  The  only  objections  to  the 
position  thus  assigned  are — (1)  the  doubtfulness  of 
the  second  imprisonment  altogetiier,  which  has  been 
discussed  in  another  place  [Paul];  and  (2),  the 
"youth"  of  Timothy  at  the  time  when  the  letter 
was  written  (iv.  12).  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  on  flie  assumption  of  the  later 
date,  the  disciple  was  probably  not  more  than  34 
or  35,  and  that  this  was  young  enough  for  one 
who  wiis  to  exercise  authority  over  a  whole  body 
of  Bishop-presbytei-s,  many  of  them  older  than 
himself  (v.  1). 

Second  IJpistle  to  Timothy. — The  number  of 
special  names  and  incidents  in  the  2nd  Epistle  make 
the  chronological  data  more  numerous.  It  will  be 
best  to  bring  them,  as  far  as  possible,  together, 
noticing  briefly  with  what  other  facts  e;»ch  connects 
itself,  and  to  what  conclusion  it  leads.  Here  also 
there  are  the  conflicting  theories  of  an  eailier  and 
later  date,  (A)  during  the  impngonment  of  Acts 
xxviii.  30,  and  (B)  during  the  second  imprison- 
ment ali-eady  spoken  of. 

(1)  A  parting  apparently  recent,  under  circum- 
stances of  special  sorrow  (i.  4).  Not  decisive.  The 
scene  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  37)  suggests  itself,  if  we 
assume  A.  The  parting  referred  «o  in  1  Tim.  i.  3 
might  meet  B. 

(2)  A  general  desertion  of  the  Apostle  even  by 
the  disciples  of  Asia  (i.  15).  Nothing  in  the  Acxt 
indicates  anything  like  this  before  U>«   imprison 
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meni  of  Act*  xxriii.  30.  Kverythiiig  in  Acts  xix. 
Kiul  XX.,  anii  not  le&s  the  language  ot°  the  Epistle  to 
>lie  Kphe>iaiis,  speiks  of  genei-al  and  strong  atlec- 
tion.  This,  tbaivtnre,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  be 
placed  on  the  side  of  H. 

(3)  The  jxibition  of  St.  Paul  as  suffering  (i.  12), 
ill  bonds  I  ii.  y ),  expecting  "  the  time  of  his  de- 
pftrtui-e"  (i\-.  6),  foi-salvcn  by  almost  all  (iv.  16). 
Not  quite  decisive,  but  temiiiig  to  B  rather  than  A. 
The  laJigii:ii:e  of  the  Epistles  belonging  to  the  fii-st 
impriK>iiiiK-ut  imply,  it  is  true,  bonds  (Phil.  i.  13, 
16;  Eph.iii.  l,vi. 20), but  in  all  of  them  the  Apostle 
is  surrounded  by  many  friends,  and  is  liopeful,  and 
cociidcut  of  release  (Piiil.  i.  25;  Philem.  22j. 

(4)  Tlie  mention  of  Onesiphorus,  and  of  services 
midered  by  him  both  at  Rome  and  Ephesus  (i.  16- 
J8l.  Not  detisire  again,  but  the  tone  is  rather 
that  of  a  miui  iixikiug  b:»fk  on  a  jKUst  period  of  his 
lift*,  and  the  oi-derof  the  names  si:gi;estii  the  tliought 
of  the  ministrations  at  Ephesus  bemg  subsequent  to 
those  at  Home.  I'ossibly  too  the  mention  of  •*  the 
household,"  in>tend  of  Onesiphorus  himself,  may 
imply  his  death  in  the  inteiTai.  This  thei-efoie 
t«nds  to  B  rather  than  A. 

(5)  The  abandoumfnt  of  St.  Paul  by  Demas 
(iv.  10).  Strongly  in  favour  of  B.  Demxs  Wiis 
with  the  Apostle  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
(iv.  14)  and  Philemon  (24)  were  written.  2  Tim. 
must  therefore,  in  all  probebility,  have  been  written 
at^<T  tliem  ;  but,  if  we  place  it  anywhere  in  the 
tii-st  iniprisonmeiit,  we  are  all  but  compelled  »  by 
tlie  mention  of  Mark,  for  whose  coming  the  Apostle 
asks  in  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  and  who  is  with  him  in 
Col.  iv.  10,  to  plai-e  it  at  an  earlier  age. 

(6)  The  presence  of  Luke  (iv.  11).  Agrees  well 
enough  with  A  (Col.  iv.  14;,  but  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  B. 

(7;  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  Mark 
(iv.  11).  Seems  at  fii-st,  compsired  as  above,  with 
Col.  iv.  14,  to  support  A,  but,  in  connexion  with 
the  mention  of  Demas,  teuds  decidedly  to  B. 

(8)  Mention  of  Tychicus  ;is  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv. 
12).  Appears,  as  connected  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22, 
Col.  iv.  7,  in  favour  of  A,  yet,  as  Tychicus  wius 
continually  employed  on  special  mis^Jons  of  this 
kind,  may  just  as  well  Ht  in  with  B. 

(9)  The  re<4ue»t  that  Timothy  would  bring  the 
cloak  and  b<K)ks  lel't  at  Troas  (iv.  13),  On  the  as- 
sumption of  .V,  the  liust  visit  of  .St.  Paul  to  Troas 
would  have  U>en  at  least  four  or  Hve  years  before, 
d  iiJMj^  whici!  tlii-re  would  probably  have  been  oppor- 
tunities enough  for  his  regaining  what  he  had  leti. 
In  th.1t  case,  too,  the  circumstiuices  of  the  jouiTiey 
present  no  trac*  of  the  haste  and  8uddenne>s  which 
the  ii-|  fiiiin  half  implies.  On  the  whole, 
then.  '  ,  eckone'l  as  in  favour  of  B. 

'I"        «■:  tiie  (oppersmith  did  me  much 

evil,"  "gi'iitiy  wi!list.~rf  our  words"  (iv.  14,15). 
Tii>  pnrt  tikeii  l>y  a  J.-w  uf  this  name  in  the  uproar 
of  Acts  XIX.,  and  tlie  natur.tl  connexion  of  the  X"^* 
Ktht  with  the  artisans  ivpiesented  by  Demetrius, 

■  *  -^  to  that  event  as  something  recent, 

A.    On  the  other  hand,  the  name 

'iimniou  to  make  us  certaia  asto 

the  identity,  niiU  if  it  were  the  sante,  the  hypothesis 

of  a  later  date  only  requires  us  to  afMume  what  was 

proimble  enough,  a  renewed  hostility. 

(11)  The  abandonment  of  the  Apostl*  in  his  first 


defence  {iwo\oyla),  and  his  del'vei'ance  "  iVoni 
mouth  of'the  lion'    (iv.  16,  17).     Fits  in  as  a 


"  Hi'  >|ii  iiirytag  worti  nl|bt  have  bean  oeiltted.  Imt 
r  r  III.  iit>  t  Oiut  it  has  been  mggMeA  that  Demaa.  taavtag 
rnr>aki'u  bt  I'aul  TDcDted  oud  rctumvd  (Lardnar.  vL  yf4V 
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sible  contingency  with  either  hypothesis,  but,  like 
the  mention  of  Demas  in  (5),  must  belong,  at  any 
late,  to  a  time  much  later  than  any  of  the  other 
Epistles  written  from  Rome. 

(12)  "  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but  Trophimua 
I  left  at  Miletus  sick"  (iv.  20).  Language,  as  in 
(9),  implying  a  comparatively  recent  visit  to  both 
places.  If,  however,  the  letter  were  written  during 
the  tirst  imprisonment,  theu  Tixiphimus  had  not 
been  left  at  Sliletus,  but  had  gone  on  with  St.  Paul 
to  Jerusalem  (.\cts  xxi.  29),*  and  the  mention  of 
Enistus  as  remaining  at  Corinth  would  have  been 
superduous  to  one  who  had  kit  tliat  city  at  tho 
same  time  as  the  Apostle  (Acts  xx.  4). 

(13)  "  Hasten  to  come  before  winter."  Assum- 
ing A,  the  presence  of  Timothy  in  Phil.  i.  1  ;Col.  i. 
1 ;  Philem.  1,  might  be  regarded  as  the  consequence 
of  this ;  but  then,  as  shown  in  (5)  and  (7),  there 
are  almost  insuperable  dilliculties  in  supposing  this 
Epistle  to  have  been  written  before  those  three. 

(14)  The  salutations  from  Eubulus,  Pudens, 
Linus,  and  Claudia.  Without  laying  much  stiess 
on  this,  it  may  l>e  said  that  the  absence  of  these 
rames  from  all  the  Epistles,  which,  according  to  A, 
belong  to  the  same  period,  would  be  diflicult  to 
explain.  B  leaves  it  open  to  conjecture  that  they 
were  converts  of  more  recent  date.  They  are  men- 
tioned too  as  knowing  Timothy,  and  this  implies,  as 
at  least  probable,  that  he  had  already  been  at  Rome, 
and  that  this  letter  to  him  was  consequently  later 
than  those  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence 
preponderates  strongly  in  favour  of  the  later  date, 
and  that  the  Epistle,  if  we  admit  its  genuineness,  is 
therefore  a  strong  argument  for  believing  that  the 
impri!K>nment  of  Acts  xxviii.  was  followed  by  a 
pel  iod  iirst  of  renewed  activity  and  then  of  suffering. 

Places. — In  this  respect  as  in  regai-d  to  time, 
1  Tim.  leaves  much  tn  conjecture.  The  absence  of 
any  local  reference  but  that  in  i.  3,  suggests  Mace- 
donia or  some  neighbouring  district.  In  A  and  other 
MSS.  in  the  Penhito,  Etliiopic,  and  other  versions, 
Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscription  as  the  place 
whence  it  was  sent,  but  this  appeare  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  traditional  belief  lesting  on  vei7  insutlicient 
grounds,  and  incompatible  with  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  above  adopted,  that  this  is  tlie  P^pistle 
refened  to  in  Ckil.  iv.  16  as  that  from  Lioidicea 
(Theophyl.  in  loc.).  The  Coptic  version  with  as 
little  likelihood  states  that  it  was  written  from 
Athens  (Huther,  Einleit.). 

The  .'Second  Epistle  is  free  from  this  conflict  ci 
conjectures.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  Bottger, 
who  suggests  C;iesaiea,  there  is  a  conaennta  in  &TOur 
oi  Rome,  and  everything  in  the  ciix-umstances  and 
names  of  the  Epistle  luds  to  the  same  condoaioQ 
{ibid.). 

Structure  cmd  Characteri$tic$. — ^The  peculiaritiea 
of  language,  ao  far  as  they  alfect  the  question  of  au- 
thoi^liip,  have  been  alrcadv  noticed.  Assuuiisg 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  some  characterirtio 
features  remain  to  hb  noticed. 

(1)  The  ever^eepening  tense  in  St  Paul's  heart 
of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of  which  be  was  the  object, 
as  shown  in  the  inseiition  of  lK«ot  in  the  salutation] 
of  both  Epistles,  and  in  tlie  4A«^9i|f  of  1  Tim.  i.  13. 


k  The  oooJsctarB  that  the  "  leaving  "  reftrred  to  took 
pkoe  dortng  ttie  voyase  of  Acts  ax  vll.  is  poiviy  arfaitnor 
and  at  vartanee  with  vera.  B  and  6  o(  that  chapter. 
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(2)  The  g;i'e.it«ra>)ruptueM  of  the>Sflcond  Kpistle. 
From  fii-st  to  huit  there  is  no  plan,  no  treatment  of 
Bubjects  carefully  thought  out.  All  speaks  of  strong 
overflowing  emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties 
about  the  future. 

(3)  The  absence,  as  compared  with  St.  Paul's 
other  Kpistles,  of  Old  Testament  references.  This 
miiy  connect  itself  with  the  fact  just  noticed,  that 
these  Kpistles  are  not  argumentative,  possibly  also 
with  the  request  for  the  "  books  and  parchments " 
which  had  been  letl  behind  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  He 
may  have  been  separated  for  a  time  from  the  ifpk 
ypinfiara,  which  were  commonly  his  companions. 

(4)  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  "  faitliful 
sayings ''  as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other 
tpistles  by  the  0.  T.  Scriptures.  The  way  in 
which  these  are  cited  as  authoritative,  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  they  cover,  suggest  the  thought 
that  in  them  we  have  specimens  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  which  had  most  impressed 
themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  and  of  the 
disciples  generally.  1  Cor.  xiv.  shows  how  deep  a 
reverence  he  was  likely  to  feel  for  sutti  spiritual 
utterances.  In  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  we  have  a  distinct 
reference  to  them. 

(5)  The  tendency  of  the  Apostle's  mind  to  dwell 
more  on  the  universality  of  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  3-6,  iv.  10),  his  strong  desire  that 
all  the  teaching  of  his  disciples  should  be  "  sound  " 
{iryiaivovffo,),  commending  itself  to  minds  in  a 
hoiilthy  state,  his  fear  of  the  corruption  of  that 
teaching  by  morbid  subtleties. 

(6)  The  importiince  attached  by  him  to  the 
practical  details  of  administration.  The  gathered 
experience  of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the 
life  and  well-being  of  the  Church  required  these  for 
its  safeguards. 

(7)  The  recurrence  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17, 
vi.  15,  16;  2  Tim.  iv.  18)  as  from  one  living 
peipetually  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  whom  the 
language  of  adoration  was  as  his  natural  speech. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable,  in  the  above  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  theories,  to  state  them  simply 
as  they  stand,  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest, 
without  encumbering  the  page  with  constant  re- 
ference to  authorities.  The  names  of  writers  on  the 
N.  T.  in  such  a  case,  where  the  grounds  of  reason- 
ing are  open  to  all,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Full 
particulars  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  intro- 
ductions of  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Huther,  Davidson, 
Wiesuiger,  Hug.  Conybeare  and  Howson  (App.  i.) 
give  a  good  tabular  summary  both  of  the  objections 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  answers 
to  tliem,  and  a  clear  statement  in  favour  of  the  Liter 
date.  The  most  elaborate  argument  in  favour  of  the 
earlier  is  to  be  found  in  N.  Lardner,  History  of  Apost. 
and  Evang.  (  Works,  vi.  pp.  315-375).    [E.  H.  P.] 

TIN  ( ?^^3  :  KOLffffirepos  :  stannum).  Among 
the  various  metals  found  amonr  the  spoils  of  the 
Slidianites,  tin  is  enumeratea  (Num.  xxxi.  22), 
It  was  known  to  the  Hebrew  metal-workers  as  an 
alloy  of  other  metals  (Is.  i.  25 ;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20). 
The  markets  of  Tyre  were  supplied  with  it  by  the 
■hips  of  Tarehish  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  It  was  used  for 
pluramets  (Zech.  iv.  10),  Mid  was  so  plentiful  as  to 
furnish  the  wi-iter  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii.  18)  with 
a  figure  by  which  to  express  the  wealth  of  Solomon, 
whom  he  apostrophizes  thus :  "  Thou  didst  gather 
eold  as  tin,  and  didst  multiply  silver  as  lead."  In 
the  Homeiic  times  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  it. 
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Twenty  layers  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon's  cuira« 
given  him  by  Kinyres  (//.  xi.  25),  and  twenty  boasei 
of  tin  were  upon  his  shield  (//.  xi.  34).  Copper, 
tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephaestus  in  welding 
the  famous  shield  of  Achilles  {II.  xviii.  474).  The 
fence  round  the  vineyard  in  the  device  upon  it  was 
of  tin  (//.  xviii.  564),  and  the  oxen  were  wrought 
of  tin  and  gold  (ibid.  574).  The  greaves  of  Acliilles, 
made  by  Hephaestus,  were  of  tin  be».ten  fine,  close 
fitting  to  the  limb  (//.  xviii.  612  xu.  592j.  Hi« 
shield  had  two  folds  or  layers  of  tn  between  two 
outer  layers  of  bronze  and  an  inner  layer  of  gold 
(//.  XX.  271).  Tin  was  used  in  ornamenting  chariots 
(//.  xxiii.  503),  and  a  cuirass  of  bronze  overlaid 
with  tin  is  mentioned  in  //.  xxiii.  561.  No  allu- 
sion to  it  is  found  in  the  Ody$aey.  The  melting 
of  tin  in  a  smelting-pot  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
{Tlieog.  862). 

Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine.  Whence,  then,  did 
the  ancient  Hebrews  obtain  their  supply?  "  Only 
three  countries  are  known  to  contain  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  it :  Spain  and  Portugal,  Cornwall 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  the  islands 
of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Banca,  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca" (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  212).  According 
to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  46)  there  were  tin-mines  in 
the  island  of  Panchaia,  off  the  east  coast  of  Arabia, 
but  the  metal  was  not  exported.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Britain  were  the 
chief  source  of  supply  to  the  ancient  world.  Mr. 
Cooley,  indee<l,  writes  very  positively  (Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,  i.  131) :  "  There  can  be  no 
diliiculty  in  determining  the  country  from  which 
tin  first  an-ived  in  Egypt.  That  metal  has  been  in 
all  ages  a  principal  export  of  India :  it  is  enume- 
rated as  such  by  Aman,  who  found  it  abundant  in 
the  ports  of  Arabia,  at  a  time  when  the  supplies  of 
Rome  flowed  chiefly  through  that  channel.  The 
tin-mines  of  Banca  aie  probably  the  richest  in  the 
world ;  but  tin  was  unquestionably  brought  fi-om 
the  West  at  a  later  period."  But  it  has  been 
shown  conclusively  by  Dr.  George  Smith  (  Tfie  Cat- 
siterides,  Lond.  1863)  that,  so  far  fiom  such  a 
statement  being  justified  by  the  authority  of  Arrian, 
the  facts  are  all  the  other  way.  After  examining 
the  commerce  of  the  poi"ts  of  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and 
India,  it  is  abundantly  evident  tiiat,  "  instead  of  its 
coming  from  the  East  to  Egypt,  it  has  been  invari- 
ably expoi-ted  from  Egypt  to  the  East"  (p.  23). 
W^ith  regard  to  the  tin  obtained  from  Spain,  although 
the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  apjiear  to 
have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  Phoenician  markets.  Posidonius  (in  Strab.  iii. 
p.  147)  relates  that  in  the  country  of  the  Artabii, 
in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  the  peninsula,  the  ground 
was  bright  with  silver,  tin,  and  white  gold  (mixed 
with  silver),  which  were  brought  down  by  the 
riveis  ;  but  the  quantity  thus  obtained  could  not 
have  been  adequate  to  the  demand.  At  the  present 
day  the  whole  surface  bored  for  mining  in  Spam  is 
little  more  than  a  square  mile  (Smith,  Cassiterides, 
p.  4fi).  We  are  theietbre  driven  to  conclude  that 
it  was  from  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin  districts  o( 
Britain,  that  the  Phoenicians  obtained  the  great 
bulk  of  this  commodity  (Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  Hist. 
Survey  of  the  Astr.  of  the  Ano.  p.  451),  and  that 
this  was  done  by  the  direct  voyage  f^om  Gades.  It 
is  true  that  at  a  later  peiiod  (Strabo,  iii.  147)  tin 
was  conveyed  overland  to  Maraeilles  by  a  thirty 
days'  journey  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  2);  but  Sti-abo  (iiL 
175)  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  alone  carried  ow 
this  traffic  in  former  tunes  from  Gafles,  coucealmj 
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the  [Mssage  from  every  one ;  and  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  Ikomans  followed  one  of  their  vessels 
in  oi-der  to  dis«.-over  the  source  of  supply,  the  master 
of  the  ship  ran  upon  a  shoal,  leading  those  who 
followed  him  to  destruction.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  the  Romans  discovered  the  passage.  In 
Exrkiel,  "  the  trade  in  tin  is  attributed  to  Tarshish, 
as  '  the  merchant'  for  the  commodity,  without  any 
mention  of  the  place  whence  it  was  procureii " 
{Cassiterides,  p.  74) ;  and  it  is  after  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  that  we  tirst  hear  of  the  overland 
traffic  by  Marseilles. 

I'liny  (vi.  36)  identifies  the  casaiterot  of  the 
(ireeivs  with  the  plumbum  album  or  candidum  of 
the  Romans,  which  is  our  tin.  Stannum,  he  says, 
is  obtained  from  an  ore  containing  lead  and  silver, 
and  is  the  first  to  become  melted  in  the  furnace. 
It  i«  the  same  which  the  Germans  call  Werk,  and  is 
qypai^itly  the  meaning  of  the  Hebr.  hidil  in  Is.  i. 
25.  The  etymology  of  cassiteros  is  uncei-tain. 
From  the  fact  that  in  Sanscrit  kastira  signifies 
"  tin,"  an  argument  has  been  derived  in  favour  of 
India  being  the  source  of  the  ancient  supply  of  this 
metal,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon 
it.    [Lead.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

TIPHSAH    (noan:      Bfpai'.      Thaphsa, 

Thapsa)  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  iv.  24  as  the  limit 
of  .^^olomon's  empire  towai-ds  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
2  K.  XV.  16  it  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  by 
Menahem,  king  of  Isi-ael,  who  "  smote  Tiphsah  sind 
all  that  were  therein,  and  all  the  coasts  theieof." 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  town  intended,  at 
*ny  rate  in  the  fonner  passage,  is  that  which  the 
Qi-eeks  and  Romans  knew  under  the  name  of 
rhapsacus  (Ba.i\iaKoi),  situated  in  Northern  Syria, 
«t  the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  cioss  the 
Kuphratcs  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §21).  The  name  is 
therefore,  reasonably  enough,  connected  with  riDS 
"to  pass  over"  (Winer,  RealicOrterbuch,  ii.  61;}), 
and  is  believed  to  con-espond  in  meining  to  the 
Greek  irSpos,  the  Gennan /'(/•<,  and  our  "  ford." 

Thapsacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  calls  it  "  great  and 
prosperous  "  (jifydKri  koI  tiiSalfitey,  Anab.  i.  4, 
§11).  It  must  hare  been  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  the  land-traffic  between  East  and  West  jiass- 

■  ^  through   It,   tii-st  on    account  of  its    foixlway 
>viiich  was  the  lowest  upon  the  Eu|>hratcs),  and 

••n  on  account  of  its  bridge  (Strab.  xri.  1,  §23), 
'iile  it  was  likewise  the  point  where  goods  were 
th  embarked  for  transpoit  down  the  stream  (Q. 
lit.  X.  1),  and  also  disembarked  from  boats  which 

■  i  come  up  it,  to  be  conveye<l  on  to  their  final 
<t.stin.ition  by  land  (Strab.  xvi.  3.  §4).  It  is  a 
fair  conjecture   that   .'H)lomon's   occupation  of  the 

Elace  was  connected  with  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
ne  of  tiiuie  with  Central  Asia  directly  across  the 
continent,  and  that  Ta<lmor  was  intended  as  a 
reatiiig-pl.'ice  on  the  jounn-y  to  Thapsacus. 

I'h.ipsitcus  Wiis  the  place  at  which  armies  marc^ 
ing  east  or  went  usually  crossed  the  "  Great  River." 
U  was  there  that  the  Ten  Thousand  first  learnt  the 
leal  intentions  of  Cyrus,  and,  consenting  to  aid  him 
in  his  enterprise,  ]iassed  the  stream  (Xen.  Anab.  i. 
i,  §11).     There  tiKJ  Darius  Codomannus  axMsed  on 
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'  This  I*  clear  ftom  the  T«nr  name  of  the  place,  and  ia 
^nmicd  by  modem  rrwarcfaca.    When  the  natives  toM 

t  riis  that  the  strenm  bad  ncknowlrdgpd  liim  as  lis  kine, 
>  'uu  uvwr  1x111  rurd<-d  iniUI  liU  army  wiHlii.-d  Uirvugb  It, 


his  flight  from  lasus  (Arr.  Exp.  Al.  li.  13);  and 
Alexander,  following  at  his  leisure,  made  hir.  pa^ 
sage  at  the  same  point  (ib.  iii.  7).  A  brilge  of 
boats  was  usually  maintained  at  the  {.la-e  bv  the 
Persian  kings,  which  was  of  course  broken  up  wneu 
danger  threatened.  Even  then,  however,  the  rtitaim 
could  in  general  be  loixied,  unless  in  the  Hood- 
season.* 

It  has  been  generally  8uppot«d  that  the  site  of 
Thapsacus  was  the  modem  Beir  (D'Anville,  Ren- 
uell,  Vaux,  &c.).  But  the  Euphrates  exp«lition 
proved  that  there  is  no  ford  at  Veir,  luid  indeed 
showed  that  the  only  ford  in  this  part  of  the  coui^ 
of  the  Euphrates  is  at  Suriyeh,  45  miles  below 
Balis,  and  165  above  Z)«ir  (Ainswoilh,  D-avels  m 
t/ie  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  70).  This  then 
must  have  been  the  position  of  Thapsacus.  Here 
the  river  is  exactly  of  the  width  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (4  stades  or  800  yards),  and  here  for 
four  months  in  the  winter  of  1841-1842  the  river 
had  but  20  inches  of  water  (ib.  p.  72). 

"  The  Euphrates  is  at  this  spot  full  of  beauty 
and  majesty,  its  stream  is  wide  and  its  watei^ 
generally  clear  and  blue.  Its  banks  aie  low  and 
level  to  the  left,  but  undulate  gently  to  the  right. 
Previous  to  ai  riving  at  this  point  the  course  of  the 
river  is  southerly,  but  here  it  turns  to  the  east, 
expanding  more  like  an  inland  lake  than  a  river, 
and  quitting  (as  Pliny  has  described  it)  the  Pal- 
myiean  solitudes  for  the  fertile  Mygdonia"  (ib.) 
A  paved  causeway  is  visible  on  either  side  of  the 
Euphrates  at  Surifjeh,  and  a  long  line  of  mounds 
may  be  traced,  disposed,  something  like  those  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  fonn  of  an  irregular  pfti-allelogram. 
These  mounds  probably  maik  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  [G.  R.J 

TI'RAS   (DTn  :     e*.'>a9 :     Thiras).      The 

youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Gei  x.  2).  As  the  name 
occurs  only  in  the  ethnological  table,  we  have  no 
clue,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  to  guide  us 
as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any  particular 
people.  Ancient  authorities  generally  fixed  on  the 
Thracians,  as  presenting  the  closest  verbal  approxi- 
mation to  the  name  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §1 ;  Jerome, 
in  Gen.  x.  2 ;  Targums  Pseudoj.  and  Jerus.  on 
Gen.  I.  c. ;  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  i.  5) :  the  occasional 
rendering  iVrsia  probably  originated  in  a  corruption 
of  the  original  text.  The  correspondence  between 
Thrace  and  Tiras  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be  con- 
vincing ;  the  gentile  fbim  6pf{  brings  them  nearer 
together,  but  the  total  abaenoe  of  the  •  in  tlis 
Greek  name  is  observable.  Granted,  however,  tlie 
verbal  identity,  no  objection  would  arise  on  ethno- 
logical grounds  to  placing  tlie  Thi-acians  among 
the  Japhetic  races.  Their  precise  ethnic  position 
is  indeed  involved  in  great  uncertainty  ;  but  all 
authorities  agi'ee  in  their  general  Indo-Kuro))eiui 
character.  The  evidence  of  tliis  is  circumstantial 
rather  than  direct.  The  language  has  disapjwai-eti, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  names  and  th) 
single  word  bria,  which  foiins  the  termination  o( 
Mesembiia,  Selymbria,  &c.,  and  is  said  t4>  signify 
**  town  "  (Stiab.  vii.  p.  319).  The  Thniciiui  stock 
was  represented  in  later  times  by  the  (ietao,  and 
theM  again,  still  later,  by  the  Ihtci,  eiuh  of  whom 
inherited  the  old  Thraoian  tongue  (Strnb.  vii. 
p.  3o3).     But  this  circumttance  throws  tiiile  light 

they  calculated  on  hi*  Ignorance,  or  tbuuglit  lie  wuukl  nut 
examinv  too  strtctly  Inlu  the  grunudwork  of  a  rnnip'tiu'-nl 
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3u  the  subjvHst ;  for  the  Dncinn  language  has  also 
disappoarel,  though  fra^eiiti  of  its  vocabulaiy 
may  j)os»il)ly  exist  either  in  Wallachiaii  dialects  or 
perhaps  in  the  Albanian  lan<;uage  (Diefetibach,  Or. 
A')tr.  ji.  68).  If  Gnmni's  identificjition  of  the 
Getae  with  the  Goths  were  esbiblisheil,  the  Teu- 
tonic affinities  of  the  Thiacians  would  be  placed 
beyond  question  {Gesch.  Dents.  Spr.  i.  178) ;  but 
this  view  does  not  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
I'he  ThiTkcians  are  associated  in  ancient  history  with 
the  Pelasgians  (Stmb.  iz.  p.  401),  and  the  Trojans, 
yv\th  whom  they  had  many  names  in  common 
(Sti.'ib.  xiii.  p.  590) ;  in  Asia  Minor  they  were 
repri*tnted  by  the  Bithynians  (Herod,  i.  28,  vii. 
75).  These  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family, 
but  do  not  wariant  us  in  assigning  them  to  any 
particular  branch  of  it.  Other  explanations  have 
beenoft'eredof  the  muneTii-as,  of  which  we  may  notice 
the  Agathyrsi,  the  first  part  of  the  name  (Atja) 
being  treated  as  a  prefix  (Knobel,  VSlkert.  p.  129) ; 
Taurus  and  the  various  tribes  occupying  that  range 
(Kalisch,  Comm.  p.  246)  ;  the  river  Tyi-as,  Dnies- 
ter, with  its  cognominous  inhabitants,  the  Tyritae 
(Havernick,  Einleit.  ii.  231;  Schulthess,  Parad. 
p.  194)  ;  and,  lastly,  the  maritime  Tyrrheni  (Tuch, 
in  Gen.  I.e.).  [W.  L.  B.] 

TI'RATHITES,  THE  (D'Hrin  :  raOief/i ; 
Alex.  Apyj-Oififi:  Canentes).  One  of  the  three 
families  of  Scribes  residing  at  Jabez  (1  Ohr.  ii.  55), 
the  others  being  the  Shimenfhites  and  Suchatliites. 
The  passage  is  hopelessly  obscure,  and  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  discover  whence  these  three  families 
derived  their  names.  The  Jewish  commentatoi-s, 
playing  with  the  names  in  true  Shemitic  fashion,  in- 
terpret them  thus :  —  '■  They  called  them  Tira- 
thim,  because  their  voices  when  they  sung  resounded 
loud  (yiri;;  and  Shimeathites  because  they  made 
themselves  heard  (VOtJ')  in  reading  the  Law." 

The  Shimeathites  having  been  inadvertently 
omitted  in  their  proper  place,  it  may  be  as  wel!  to 
give  here  the  equivalents  of  the  name  (D^fiyDK' . 
"iafxaOiflix:  Eesonantes).  L'G.j 

TIRE  (^X5).  An  ornamental  headdiess  wom 
on  festive  occasions  (Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23).  The  teim 
peSr  is  elsewhere  rendered  "  goodly  "  (Ex.  xxxix. 
28);  "bonnet"  (Is.  iii.  20;  Ez.  xliv.  18);  and 
"  ornament  "  (Is.  Ixi.  10).  For  the  chai-acter  of 
the  article,  see  Headdress.  [W.  L.  B.] 

TIB'HAKAH(nr)n"ir}:  GapaKd:  Tharaca). 
King  of  Ethiopia,  Gush  (PaffiX«vs  Aidt6ira!v,LXX.), 
the  opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9 ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  9).  While  the  king  of  Assyria  was  "  wainng 
against  Libnah,"  in  the  soiith  of  Palestine,  he  heard 
of  Tirhakah's  advance  to  tight  him,  and  .sent  a 
second  time  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Jei'usidem. 
This  was  B.C.  cir.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
expedition  took  place  in  the  24th  instead  of  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to 
B.C.  cir.  703.  It'  it  weie  an  expedition  later  than 
that  of  which  tlie  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have 
been  before  B.C.  cir.  C98,  Hezekiah's  last  ye:ir. 
But  if  the  reign  of  Jlanasseh  is  reduced  to  35 
yeai-s,  these  dates  would  be  respectively  B.C.  cir. 
693,  683,  and  678,  and  these  numbers  might  have 
to  be  slightly  modified,  the  fixed  date  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  B.C.  721,  being  abandoned. 

According  to  Manetho's  epitoniists.  Tarkos  or 
Tai^os  was  tlie  thiid  and  last  king  of  tho  xxvth 
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dynasty,  whicii  was  of  Ethiopians,  anil  reigned  I8 
(Afr.)  or  20  (Eus.)  years.  [So.]  From  one  >f  tlhi 
Apis-Tablets  we  learn  that  a  bull  Apis  wa.s  bcmia 
his  26th  yoar,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  20tli  at 
l'>ammetichus  I.  of  the  xxvith  dyna.sty.  Its  life 
exceeded  20  yeare,  and  no  Apis  is  stitted  to  have 
lived  longer  than  26.  Taking  that  sum  a.s  the 
most  probable,  we  should  date  Tirhakah's  acceision 
B.C.  cir.  695,  an<i  assign  him  a  reign  of  26  ycai-s. 
In  this  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  tike  the  latei 
reckoning  of  the  Biblical  events,  were  it  not  for  the 
possibility  that  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethiopia  before 
becoming  king  of  Egypt.  In  connexion  with  this 
theoiy  it  must  be  obsen-ed,  that  an  e;irlier  Ethi- 
opian of  the  same  dynasty  is  called  in  the  Bible 
"  So,  king  of  Egypt,"  while  this  ruler  is  called 
"Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,'' and  that  a  Pharaoh  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  at  the  period  of  the  latter,  and 
also  that  Herodotus  represents  the  Egyptian  opponent 
of  Sennacherib  as  Sethos,  a  native  king,  who  may 
however  have  been  a  vassal  under  the  Ethiopian. 

The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 
TEHAHKA.  Sculptures  at  Thebes  commemorate 
his  rule,  and  at  Gebel-Bei'kei,  or  Napata,  he  con- 
structed one  temple  and  part  of  another.  Of  the 
events  of  his  reign  little  else  is  known,  and  the  ac- 
count of  Megasf henes  {ap.  Strabo  xv.  p.  686;,  that 
he  rivalled  Sesostris  as  a  wanior  and  reached  the 
Pillai-s  of  Hercules,  is  not  supjwrted  by  other  evi- 
dence. It  is  probable  that  at  the  close  of  his  reign 
he  found  the  Assyrians  too  powerful,  and  retired  to 
his  Ethiopian  dominions.  [R.  S.  P.] 

TIR'HANAH(n3nin:  eapdft;  Ahj.eapxyi-- 
Tharana).  i^on  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  con- 
cubine Majichah  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

TIR'IA  (N'Vn  :  Qipii;  Alex,  eijpicf :  Thiria) 
Son  of  Jehalefeel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  16). 

TIRSHA'THA  (always  written  with  the  article, 
NTlKHrin  :  hence  the  LXX.  give  the  word  'Afltp- 

ffaffdd  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65),  and  ' kfnapffaaOi 
(Neh.  X.  1) :  Vulg.  Athersatha).  The  title  of  the 
governor  of  Judaea  under  the  Persians,  derived  by 
Gesenius  from  a  Pereian  root  signifying  "  stem, ' 
"  severe."  He  compares  the  title  Gestrenger  Herr 
formerly  given  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  and 
imperial  cities  of  Gennany.  Compare  also  our  ex- 
pression, "  most  dread  sovereign."  It  is  added  as 
a  title  after  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  9, 
X.  1  [Heb.  2]);  and  occui-s  also  in  three  other 
places,  Ezr.  ii.  (ver.  63),  and  the  repetition  of  that 
account  in  Neh.  vii.  (vei-s.  65-70),  where  probably  Li 
is  intended  to  denote  Zerubbabel,  who  had  held  the 
office  before  Nehemiah.  In  the  niaigin  of  tbj 
A.  V.  (Ezr.  ii.  63  ;  Neh.  vii.  65,  x.  11  it  is  rendered 
"governor ;"  an  explanation  justified  by  Neh.  xii.  26, 
where  "  Neheraiah  the  goveiTior,"  nnSH  {Pecha, 
possibly  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  we  write 
Pacha,  or  Pasha),  occurs  instead  of  the  more  usual 
expression,  "  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha."  This  woi-d, 
nnE3,  is  one  of  very  common  occurrence.  It  lu 
twice  applied  by  Nehemiah  to  himself  (v.  14,  18), 
and  by  the  prophet  Haggai  (i.  1,  ii.  2,  21)toZei-ub- 
babel.  Accoiding  to  Gesenius,  it  denotes  the  prefect 
or  governor  of  a  province  of  less  extent  than  a 
satrapy.  The  word  is  used  of  officers  and  governor 
under  the  Assyrian  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  Is.  xxxvi.  9y, 
Babylonian  (Jer.  Ii.  57,  F^.  xxiii.  6,  23 :  see  aisc 
Ezr.  V.  3,  14,  vi.  7,  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  7  [ildi. 
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S]),  Mtdfam  (Jer.  li.  28),  and  Persian  (Esth.  viii.  9, 
fx.  S)  monarchies.  And  under  this  last  we  find 
it  applied  to  the  rulers  of  the  provinces  boidered 
ty  the  Euphrates  (Ezr.  viii.  36,  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  iii. 
7),  and  to  the  governors  of  Judaea,  Zerubbabel  and 
Nehemiah  (compare  Mai.  i.  8).  It  is  found  also  at 
an  iarlier  period  in  the  times  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x. 
15,  2  Chr.  IX.  14;  and  Benliadad  king  of  Syiia 
'1  K.  XX.  24;:  from  which  List  place,  compared 
with  othera  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  Is.  xixvi.  9 ,,  we  find 
tiiat  military  commands  weie  often  held  by  these 
governors  ;  tlie  word  iudtied  is  otlen  rendei"ed  by  the 
A.  v.,  eitiier  in  the  text  or  the  margin,  "  captain." 
hj  thus  brietly  examining  the  sense  of  Pecha, 
which  '  tl.  '  :.;h  of  couTX  a  much  more  genei^  and 
kiis  distinctive  woi^)  is  given  as  an  equivalent  to 
Tirshatha,  we  have  no  difficult  j  in  Ibrming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  general  notion  implied  in  it.  We  have,  how- 
i  v.i ,  no  sutKcient  information  to  enable  us  to  explain 
•  t;iil  in  what  consisted  the  special  jx^ruliarities 
i;.  u^-uour  or  functions  which  di^til:guished  the  Tir- 
shatha fix>m  others  of  the  same  class,  goveniors, 
captains,  princes,  rulers  of  provinces.      [E.  P.  E.] 

TIB'Z-VH    (nrV),    I.  e.    Thirza:     &fp<ra: 

T'ifrS'i).  The  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Z-i'phehad,  who;*  case  originated  the  law  that  in 
t/ii-  event  of  a  nwn  dying  witliout  male  issue  his 
property  should  pass  to  his  daughters  (Num.  xxvi. 
'ii,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  '11  ;  Josh.  xvii.  3).  [Zelo- 
PIIEHAD.]  [G.] 

TIR'ZAH  (nVTR  :  Bapira,  Otpffa,  eopffefXa; 
Aiex.  6«pjua,  Btpaa,  Stp<n\a :  Thersa).  An 
ancient  Can.ianite  city,  whose  king  is  enumerated 
amongst  the  twenty-one  overthrown  in  the  conquest 
ot'  the  country  (Josh.  xii.  24),  From  that  time 
nothing  is  heaitl  of  it  till  after  the  disru))tion  of 
iM-ael  and  Judah.  It  then  reappeart  as  a  royal 
city — the  residence  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.*17),  and 
of  his  successors,  Baashu  (xv.  21,  33),  Elah  (xvi. 
8,  9),  and  Zimri  (ib.  15).  It  contained  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  one  (xvi.  6),  and  probably  all  the 
fii^st  four  kings  of  the  northera  king<iom.  Zimri 
was  besieged  there  by  Omri,  an<l  perished  in  the 
tlames  of  his  palace  (ib.  18).  The  new  king  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  at  fii°st,  but  aAer  six  years  he 
removed  to  a  new  city  which  he  built  and  named 
.^honiion  '.Sainaria''i,  and  which  continued  to  be  the 

rapital  of  th.-' :    "' 'ingdom  till  its  f:ill.     Once, 

rihI  niic-e  ),:.  ill  reappear,  as  the  seat  of 

the  c(insp;r:i  _  i-ra  ben-Gaddi  against  the 

wi«tched  Shallum  (2  K.  xv.  14,  16);  but  as  soon 
AS  bis  revolt  hati  proved  successful,  Menahem  re- 
moveij  the  s«at  <if  his  govrrrirrxnt  to  Samaria,  and 
Tiizah  was  again  U-ft  in  ol:-i:urity. 

It<  r>'pMt:it:oii  ;'nr  Keiuty  throughout  the  comitry 
mu>t  have  U-.-ii  wi  i.->}>read.  It  is  in  this  wenan 
that  it  is  mfiitmut-l  ni  the  'Song  of  Solomon,  where 
tl>e  juxtaposition  of  Jerusalem  is  sufficient  proot  of 


•  In  tbi*  pMMfa  the  order  of  the  names  U  alterea 
hi  tbe  Hebrew  text  fhn  that  praaerved  in  the  other 
paaeaxce— and  sUU  more  so  In  the  LXX. 

s  The  I.X  X.  venioo  of  tbe  narraUre  of  wWck  ttak  vene 
forms  part,  amoncst  other  remarkable  vartatMls  trtm  the 
Hehrv w  text,  rabatttatea  Sarira,  that  ta,  Zereda.  for  Tirnh. 
In  this  tbrjr  are  soiiported  ^  do  other  venion. 

°  Its  oocnrreDoe  here  oo  a  level  with  Jeniealvin  baa 
br«n  hrid  ;<>  iti.licate  that  tbe  Song  of  Sonci  waa  the 
work  of  ik  »iii<r  betonting  to  the  northern  Mnjfc)Wi 
Hut  surely  u  ^.uct.  and  ao  ardent  a  poet  •■  the  anther 
^  tbe  £>onK  of  Soug^  maf  have  been  taiBdenUjr  M 
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the  estimation  in  which  it  waa  held  — "  Beautiliil 
as  Tii-zah,  comely  as  Jerusalem  "  (Cant,  vi,  4).  Tli# 
LXX.  ( tv9oKia)  and  Vulg.  {auavis)  do  not,  however, 
take  tirtsah  as  a  proper  name  in  this  pass:igc. 

Eusebius  {^Onomast.  BofxriAd*')  mentions  it  is 
connexion  with  Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a 
**  village  of  Samaiitans  in  Batanaea."  There  is, 
however,  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  lead  to  the  inf'erence 
that  the  Tirzah  of  the  Isittelite  monarchu  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan.  It  does  not  appear  to  1«  mentioned 
by  the  Jewish  topographei's,  or  any  of  the  Christian 
travellers  of  the  middle  nges,  except  Bi'Ocaj°dus, 
who  places  "  Thei-sa  on  a  high  mountain,  three 
leagues  [leucae)  from  Samaria  to  the  *ea»t"  (De- 
scriptio,  ciip.  vii.).  This  is  e.xactly  the  direction, 
and  very  ueaily  the  distance,  of  Telluzak,  a  place 
in  the  mountains  north  o!'  Xablus,  whicli  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Hobinson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  1852 
(B.  R.  iii.  302;  Syr.  and  Fal.  iii.  334),  The 
town  is  on  an  eminence,  which  towards  the  east  k 
exceedingly  lofty,  though,  being  at  the  edge  of  the 
central  highlands,  it  is  more  approachable  fiom  the 
west.  The  place  is  lar^e  and  thriving,  but  with- 
out any  obvious  marks  of  antiquity.  The  name 
may  very  probably  be  a  corruption  of  Tirzah ;  but 
beyond  tliat  similarity,  and  the  general  agreement 
of  the  site  with  the  requirements  of  tlie  naiTative, 
there  is  nothing  at  present  to  establish  the  identifi- 
cation with  certainty.  [G.J 

TISH'BITE,  THE  ('SB'nn  :   6  Otafitl-ms ; 

Alex. 'Offf/SlTTiJ  :  Thesbites).  The  well-known  de- 
signation of  Elijah  (1  K.  xvii.  1,  xxi.  17,  28 ;  2  K. 
i.  3,  8,  ix.  36). 

(1.)  The  name  naturally  points  to  a  place  called 
Tishbeh  (Fiii-st),  Tishbi,  or  rather  periiaps  Tesheb, 
as  the  residence  of  the  prophet.  And  indeed  tha 
word  'iBTlD,  which  follows  it  in  I  K.  xvii.  1, 
and  which  in  the  received  Hebrew  Text  is  so  pointed 
as  to  mean  " fiom  tlie  residents,"  n»ay,  without 
violence  or  grammatiail  impropriety,  be  pointed  to 
read  "  from  Tishbi."  This  latter  reading  appears 
to  have  been  followed  by  the  LX.\.  (6  Bt<rhfi-n\^ 
6  iK  efff^uy) ;  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2,  »<»• 
X««i  Sfff0(iin}s),  and  the  Tai-gum  (aBHRD^j 
"  from  out  of  Toshab")  ;  and  it  has  the  support  of 
Ewald  {Oesch.  iii.  468  note).  It  is  also  suppoi-ted 
by  the  fact,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice, 
that  the  word  does  not  in  this  passage  contain 
the  1  whiih  is  pi-esent  in  each  one  of  the  places 
whei-e  3Cnn  is  used  as  a  mere  appellative  noun. 

Had  the  1  been  present  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  the  inter* 
pretation  "from  Tishbi"  could  never  liave  been 
projKiseil. 

.\..,,,. ,;,,,.  i.owever,  that  a  town  is  alludeil  ta, 
u  !  i>  phi<«,  it  ii  ni>t  necessary  to  ii.fer 

that  i' in  (jilead,  as  Epiplianius,  Adricho- 

mius,  £Caat«.>U,  and  others  have  imagined;  tor  the 


dependent  of  political  conMeratiana  to  go  out  of  bis 
own  oountry— If  Tirzah  can  be  laid  to  be  out  of  tbe 
eountry  of  a  native  of  Judah— for  a  metaphor. 

s  It  will  be  obaerred  that  the  name  stood  in  tbe  LXX, 
of  3  K.  XT.  14  in  Kusebius'  time  virtiiaUy  In  the  same 
strange  nn-tiebrew  form  that  it  now  dore. 

•  Scbwars  (ISO)  teems  merely  to  repeat  this  pa<sace. 

'  Tbe  Alex.  MS.  omiu  tbe  word  in  1  K.  xvti.  1.  anj 
both  MSa.  omit  it  hi  uL  38.  which  tbey  cast,  wtUi  tbe 
whole  paaaafa.  In  a  diflerant  form  (haa  the  Hebrew  text. 

*  ThIalaxicwtTaplwrpteteadate  have  been  to  poaatinloa 
of  aooM  special  Infaraatlaa  as  to  the  rilaatkn  of  the  piaca 
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word  3B*^J!l,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendei«l  by  the 
general  term  "  inhabitant,"  has  reaUj  the  special  ' 
force  of  "  i-esident "  or  even  "  "  stranger."  This, 
and  the  fact  that  a  place  with  a  similar  name  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  has  induced  the  commentitors ' 
and  lexicographers,  with  few  exceptions,  to  adopt 
the  name  "  Tishbite "  as  referring  to  the  place 
Thiskk  in  Naphtali,  which  is  found  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  Tobit  i.  '2.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the  text  of  that 
passiige  is  involved,  as  has  already  been  sliown  un<ler 
the  head  of  TiiisuE  ;  an  unceatainty  quite  sufficient 
to  destroy  anj  dependence  on  it  as  a  topographical 
i-ecord,  although  it  bears  the  traces  of  having  ori- 
ginally been  exti-emely  minute.  Bunsen  {Bibeltcerk, 
note  to  1  K.  xvii.  1 /suggests  in  support  of  the  reading 
"the  Tishbite  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead"  (which  how- 
over  he  does  not  adopt  in  his  textj,  that  the  place 
may  have  been  purposely  so  described,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Galilee. 

(2.)  But  *iK>nn  has  not  always  been  read  as  a 
proper  name,  refemng  to  a  place.  Like  ^^tJTlD, 
though  exactly  in  reverse,  it  has  been  pointed  so  as 
to  make  it  meiui  "  the  stranger."  This  is  done  by 
Michaelis  in  the  Text  of  his  interesting  Bihel  fur 
Ungelektien — "  der  Fremdling  Elia,  einer  von  den 
Fremden,  die  in  Gile-ad  wohnhaft  waren  ;  "  and  it 
tlirows  a  new  and  impressive  air  round  the  prophet, 
who  was  so  emphatically  the  champion  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  But  this  suggestion  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  by  any  other  interpreter,  ancient  or 
modern. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  ^SETI  is  712, 
on  which  account,  and  also  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
its  correspondence  with  his  own  name,  Elias  Levita 
entitled  his  work,  in  which  712  words  are  explained, 
Sepher  Tishbi  (Bartolocci,  i.  140  6).  [G.] 

TITANS  (Tiravts,  of  uncertain  derivation). 
These  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Gaia  (Earth) 
were,  according  to  the  earliest  Greek  legends,  the 
vanquished  predecessors  of  the  Olympian  gods,  con- 
demned by  Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tartarus,  yet  not  with- 
out retaining  many  relics  of  their  ancient  dignity 
(Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  passim).  By  later  (Latin) 
poets  they  were  confounded  with  the  kindred  Gi- 
gantes  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  4,  42,  &c.),  as  the  traditions 
of  the  primitive  Greek  faith  died  away ;  and  both 
terms  were  transferred  by  the  Seventy  to  the  Ke- 
phaim  of  ancient  Palestine.  [Giant.]  The  usual 
Greek  rendering  of  Rephaim  is  indeed  ri7a»'T€j 
(Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Josh.  xii.  4,  &c.),  or,  with  a  yet 
clearer  refereuf*  to  Greek  mythology,  yttyfvtii 
fProv.  ii.  18,  ix.  18),  and  9fondxot  (Symmach. 
Pvov.  ix.  18,  xxi.  lOJ;  Job  xxvi.  5j.  But  in  2  Sam. 
v.  13,  22,  "  the  valley  of  Kephaiia  "  is  represented 
by  T]  Koi\a,s  tS>v  ririvuv  instead  ci"  rj  KOiKas  ruv 
yiyivrav,  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  13;  and  the  same 
rendering  occure  in  a  Ilexapl.  text  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13.  Thus  Ambrose  defends  his  use  of  a  classical 
allusion  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Latin  version  of 
2  Sam.  v.,  which  preserved  the  LXX.  rendering 
{Do  fide,  iii.  1,  4,   Nam  et  qiqnntes  et  vallem  Ti- 


He  says  (Lex.  Hebr.  ed.  Mlcbaelis),  "  Url)s  in  tribu  Gad, 
Jebaa  inter  et  Saron."  Jcbaa  should  be  Jecbaa  (i.  e.  Jog- 
bebah)  and  tbis  sirange  bit  of  confident  topography  is 
probably  taken  from  the  map  of  Adrichomius,  made  on 
the  principle  of  insierting  every  name  mentioned  la  the 
Uible,  known  or  unknown. 

>>  'I'here  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  nK'in- 
Boe  y en.  xxiii.  4  ("  sojourner  "),  Kx.  xil.  4S  (••  foreigner  "), 
\.^).%%v.  C  ('  Bira'igfr"),  I's.  xxxix.  12  ('■  sojourner  ">        »  I'hllu  derives  Sexa  from  Sexei/^ea'- (^e  ■!'■  OracM  184) 
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tanum  prrphetici  aei-monis  series  non  refugit.  FA 
Esaias  Sirenas  .  .  .  dixit).  It  can  therefon-  occa- 
sion no  surprise  that  in  the  Greek  version  nf  thr 
triumphal  hymn  of  Judith,  "Ihesonsof  the  Titanu" 
\vlo\  Ti-rdvuy.  Xulg.filii  Tittn:  Old  Latin,  Jil'i 
Dathan ;  /.  Tela ;  /,  bellatorum)  stands  pnr.illel 
with  *'high  giants,"  v\^n)\o\  riyaira,  whi-re  the 
oiiginal  text  probably  had  D'KD"I  and  DHISS.  The 
word  has  yet  another  interesting  joint  of  connexion 
with  the  Bible  ;  for  it  may  have  been  from  some 
vague  sense  of  the  struggle  of  the  infernal  and 
celestial  powers,  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  cla.s- 
siad  myth  of  the  Titans,  that  several  Chri.stian 
fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Ttirdv  was  tiie 
mystic  name  of  "the  beast"  indicated  in  Rev.  xiii. 
18  (Iren.  v.  30,  3  .  .  .  "divinum  putatur  apud 
multos  esse  hoc  nomen  .  .  .  et  ostentationem  quan- 
dam  continet  ultionis  .  .  .  et  alias  autem  et  anti- 
quum, et  fide  dignum,  et  regale,  magis  autem  et 
tyrannicum  nomen  ,  .  ,  ut  ex  multis  coUigamut 
ne  forte  Titan  vocetur  qui  veniet ").  [B.  F.  W.] 
TITHE."  Without  inquiring  into  the  i«asoc 
for  which  the  number  ten*  has  been  so  frequently 
preferred  as  a  number  of  selection  in  the  ca.ses  o( 
tribute-offerings,  both  sacred  and  secular,  voluntai'y 
and  compulsory,  we  may  remark  that  numerous 
instances  of  its  use  are  found  both  in  profane  and 
also  in  Biblical  history,  prior  to  or  independently 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  tithes  under 
the  Law.  In  Biblical  history  the  two  prominent 
instances  are — 1.  Abram  presenting  the  tenth  of  all 
his  property,  according  to  the  Syriac  and  Aiabic 
vei-sions  of  Heb.  vii.  and  S.  Jarchi  in  his  Com.,  but 
as  the  passages  themselves  appear  to  show,  of  the 
spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  20  ; 
Heb.  vii.  2,  6 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  10,  §2 ;  Selden,  On 
Tithes,  c.  1).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at  Luz, 
devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God  in  case 
he  should  return  home  in  safety  (Gen.  xxviii.  22). 
These  instances  beai-  witness  to  the  antiquity  of 
tithes,  in  some  shape  or  other,  previous  to  the 
Mosaic  tithe-system.  But  numerous  instances  are 
to  be  found  of  the  practice  of  heathen  nations, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Arabians,  of  apply- 
ing tentlis  derived  from  property  in  general,  from 
spoil,  from  confiscated  goods,  or  from  commercial 
profits,  to  sacred,  and  quasi-sacred,  and  also  to  fiscal 
pui-poses,  viz.  as  consecrated  to  a  deity,  presented 
as  a  leward  to  a  successful  general,  set  apart  as  a 
tribute  to  a  sovereign,  or  as  a  pennanent  source  of 
revenue.  Among  other  passages,  the  following  may 
be  cited:  1  Mace.  xi.  33;  Herod,  i.  89,  iv.  152,  v. 
77,  vii.  132,  ix.  81;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  42,  xi.  33,  xi. 
14;  Pans.  v.  10,  §2,  x.  10,  §1 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  . 
19,  23 ;  Justin  xviii.  7,  xx.  3  ;  Arist.  Oecon.  ii.  2  ; 
Liv.  V.  21  ;  Polyb.  ix.  39  ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3,  6,  iui.l 
7  (where  tithes  of  wine,  oil,  and  "  minutae  fruges," 
ai-e  mentioned).  Pro  Leg.  Manil.  6;  Plut.  Aga.  c. 
19,  p.  389;  Pliny,  N.  II.  xii.  14;  Macrob.  Sat 
iii.  6  ,  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7,  10,  iv.  3,  21 ;  Rose,  Inscr. 
Gr.  p.  215;  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  301,  ed.  Smith; 
and  a  remai-kable  instance  of  fniits  tithed  and 
offered  to  a  deity,  and  a  feast  made,  of  which  the 

It  often  occurs  in  connexion  with  '3,  "  an  alien,"  as  in 
Lev.  XXV.  23, 35, 40,  47  6, 1  Chr.  xxix.  15.  Besides  the  above 
passages,  Uiih&b  is  found  in  Lev  xxii.  10,  xxv.  45,  47  a. 

1  Reland,  Pal.  1035;  Gesenius,  Tha.  13526,  ic  kc 


'  "It^'yO  ;  ItKarrt ;  decimae :  and  plur.  ni"ICT?0  ;  eu 
ScKarai ;  dccimac ;  from  "1K^,  "  ten."* 
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|«ople  of  the  district  partook,  in  Xen.  Erp.  Cyr. 
r.  3,  9,  answering  thus  to  the  Hebrew  j«)or  mail's 
tithe-teas*  to  be  mentioned  below. 

T)ie  first  enactment  of  the  Liw  in  respect  of 
tithe  is  the  declaration  that  the  tenth  of  all  pro- 
thice,  as  well  as  of  flocks  and  cattle,  belongs  to 
Jehovah,  and  must  be  offered  to  Him.  2.  That  the 
tithe  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with  an 
aildition  of  one-fifth  to  its  value  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-33). 
This  tenth,  called  Tentinoth,  is  ordered  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  as  the  rewaitl  of  their  service,  and  it 
is  ordered  further,  that  they  are  themselves  to  de- 
dicate to  the  LoitI  a  tenth  of  these  receipts,  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high- 
f  riest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 

This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  i.  e.  from  thirty-eight  to  fort  j 
yeurs  later.  Commands  are  given  to  the  people, 
1.  to  bring  their  tithes,  together  with  their  votive 
tnd  other  offerings  and  first-fruit*,  to  the  chosen 
centre  of  woiiship,  the  metropolis,  there  to  be  eaten 
in  festive  celebntion  in  comjiaiiy  with  their  cliildren, 
their  servants,  and  the  Levites  (Deut.  xii.  5-18). 
i.  After  wamings  against  idolatrous  or  virtually 
idolatrous  practices,  and  the  definition  of  clean  as 
distinguished  fitim  unclean  animals,  among  which 
latter  class  the  swine  is  of  obvious  impoitance  in 
reference  to  t'.-e  subject  of  tithes,  the  legislator 
proceeds  to  direct  that  all  the  produce  of  the  soil 
shall  be  tithed  every  year  (ver.  17  seems  to  show 
that  com,  wine,  and  oil,  alone  are  intended),  and 
that  these  tithes  with  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  and 
herd  are  to  be  eaten  in  the  metropolis.  3.  But  in 
case  of  distance,  permission  is  given  to  convert  the 
produce  into  money,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
appointed  pLice,  and  there  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  food  for  a  festal  celebration,  in  which  the  Levite 
is,  by  special  command,  to  be  includal  (Deut.  xiv. 
22-27).  4.  Then  follows  the  direction,  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  »'.  e.  in  the  course  of  the 
third  and  sixth  years  of  tlic  Sabbatical  period,  all  the 
tithe  of  that  yenr  is  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up 
"  within  the  gates,"  i.  e.  probably  in  some  central 
place  in  each  district,  not  at  the  metropolis ;  and 
that  a  festival  is  to  be  held,  in  which  the  stranger, 
the  fatherle«,  and  the  widow,  together  with  the 
Invite,  are  to  partake  (to.  vere.  28,  29).  5.  Lastly, 
it  is  ordered  that  alter  taking  the  tithe  in  each  thiiti 
year,  "  which  i^  the  year  of  tithing," «  an  eicul- 
l«tory  declai-ation  is  to  be  made  by  every  Israelite, 
that  he  h.is  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the  divine  com- 
mand (Deut.  xxvi.  12-14).* 

From  all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2,  That  out  of  this 
the  Invites  were  to  de<licAte  a  tenth  to  God,  for 
flio  use  of  the  high-priest..  3.  ihat  a  tithe,  in  all 
pnil„ibility  a  second  tithe,  w.is  to  be  applied  to 
It-stival  purposes.  4.  That  in  every  third  year, 
either  this  fr«tival  tithe  or  a  third  tenth  was  to  be 
eatru  in  comjwny  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  (juestion  arises,  were  there  three  tithe*  taken 
in  thJH  thiixj  year ;  or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the 
tocoiid  umler  a  different  description  ?  That  there 
wei*  two  ywirly  tithes  seems  clear,  both  from  the 
genenil  tenor  of  the  directions  and  from  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  I*!ut.  xxvi.  12.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
ihnt  the  MiV-d  tithe  is  not  without  suppoil.     1.  Jo- 
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i5i: 


*   riu-  I.,XX    haii  hero  ia.v  ovvrtKiofif  iarottKaLtitatu 


sephiis  distinctly  says  that  one-tenth  wai  to  be  given 
to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one-tenth  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  tenth 
besides  these  (rpiirfv  ■Kpi%  avrats)  w.\s  every  third 
year  to  be  given  to  the  poor  {ArU.  iv.  8,  §8,  and 
22).  2.  Tobit  says,  he  gave  one-tenth  to  the  prieiAs, 
one-tenth  he  sold  and  spent  at  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  com- 
muted according  to  Deut.  xiv,  24,  25,  and  another 
tenth  he  gave  away  (Tob.  i.  7,  8).  3.  St.  Jerome 
says  one-tenth  was  given  to  the  Levites,  out  of  which 
they  gave  one-tenth  to  the  priests  {ifvrtpotfKArri) ; 
a  second  tithe  was  applied  to  festival  piiipises,  and 
a  third  was  given  to  the  ^poor  {wrtixoSfKdrT)) 
(Com.  on  Ezek.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  565).  Spencer  thinks 
there  were  thi-ee  tithes.  Jennings,  with  Mede, 
thinks  there  were  only  two  complete  tithes,  but 
that  in  the  third  year  an  addition  of  some  sort  was 
made  (Spencer,  J)e  Leg.  Hebr.  p.  727  ;  Jennings 
Jew.  Ant.  p.  183). 

On  the  other  hand,  Maimonides  says  tlie  third  and 
sixth  years'  second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor 
and  the  Levites,  i.  e.  that  there  was  no  third  title 
{De  Jur.  Paup.  vi.  4).  Selden  and  Michaelis  re- 
mark that  the  burden  of  three  tithes,  besides  the 
fii-st-fruits,  would  be  excessive.  Selden  thinks  that 
the  third  year's  tithe  denotes  only  a  different  appli- 
cation of  the  second  or  festival  tithe,  and  Michaelis, 
that  it  meant  a  sui-plus  after  the  consumption  ol 
the  festival  tithe  (Selden,  On  Tithes,  c.  2,  p.  13; 
Michaelis,  Latcs  of  Moses,  §192,  vol.  iii.  p,  143, 
ed.  Smith),  Against  a  third  tithe  may  be  added 
Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  p.  359  ;  Jahn,  Ant.  §389 ; 
Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  lo6,  and  Cai-pzov, 
p.  621,  622;  Keil,  Bibl.  Arch.  §71,  i.  337  ;  Saal- 
schiitz,  Hebr.  Arch.  i.  70 ;  Winer,  RecUicb.  s.  v. 
Zehnte.  Knobel  thinks  the  tithe  was  never  taken 
in  full,  and  that  the  thii-d  year's  tithe  only  meant 
the  portion  contributed  in  that  year  ( Com.  on  Deut. 
xiv.  29,  in  Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Hdbuch.).  EwaM 
thinks  tliat  for  two  yeare  the  tithe  was  left  in  gi-eat 
measure  to  free-will,  and  that  the  third  year's  titlie 
only  was  compulsory  {Alterthiim.  p.  346). 

Of  these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  thi-ee 
separate  and  complete  tithings  seems  improbable,  as 
imposing  an  excessive  burden  on  the  land,  and  not 
easily  reconcileable  with  the  other  directions ;  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  notion  of 
two  yearly  tithes,  when  we  recollect  the  especial 
promise  of  fertility  to  the  soil,  conditional  on  ob- 
servance of  the  commands  of  the  Law  (Deut.  xxviii,). 
There  would  thus  be,  1.  a  yearly  tithe  for  the 
Levites ;  2.  a  second  tithe  for  the  festivals,  which 
last  would  every  third  year  be  shared  by  the  Levites 
with  the  poor.  It  is  this  poor  man's  tithe  which 
Michaelis  thinks  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  ron« 
verted  to  the  king's  use  under  the  regal  dynasty 
(1  Sam,  viii,  15,  17  ;  Mich.  Lawt  of  Moaet,  vol.  i. 
p,  299).  Ewald  thinks  that  under  thfl  kings  tha 
ecclesiastical  tithe  system  i-ererted  to  what  he  8u^> 
posea  to  have  been  its  original  free-will  cnaracter 
it  is  plain  tliat  during  that  period  the  tithe-system 
partook  of  the  genei^l  neglect  into  which  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Jjtw  declined,  and  that  Hezekiah, 
among  his  other  refoi-ms,  took  effectual  menus  to 
revive  its  use  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).  Similar 
measures  were  taken  afler  the  Captivity  by  Nehe- 
miali  (Neh.  xii.  44),  and  in  both  these  cases  iijiecial 
otiicers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  stcrca 


vav  ri  ^iMiraT«v  Twr  ytwyf^ruv  ri|t  vi|f  9tm  h>  t^ 
rnt  1Y  TptTv  rb  {fVTfpoc  tiriltiaTay  two«.< 
tif  AfvtT)),  «.  T.  A. 
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•nJ  storeho\isfis  for  tlie  pui-pose.  The  practice  of 
tithing  espwjially  for  relief  of  the  poor,  nppeare  to 
kave  subsisted  even  in  Israel,  for  the  prophet  Amos 
q)eaks  of  it.  though  in  an  ironical  tone,  as  existing 
in  his  day  'Am.  iv.  4).  I'ut  as  any  degeneiacy  iu 
the  national  faith  would  be  likely  to  have  an  elfect 
on  the  tithe->y.-tem,  we  find  complaint  of  neglect  in 
this  respect  made  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (iii.  8, 
10).  Yet,  notwithstanding  pailial  evasion  or  omis- 
sion, the  system  itself  was  continued  to  a  late  period 
in  Jewish  history,  mid  was  even  carried  to  excess 
by  those  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  allected  peciiliai' 
fxactness  in  obsei-vance  of  the  Law  (Heb.  vii.  5-8  ; 
Matth.  xxiii.  2o ;  Luke  zviii.  1.2  ;  Joscphus,  Ant. 
xi.  9,  §2  ;  Vit.  c.  15). 

Among  details  relating  to  the  tithe  payments 
mentioned  by  Riibbin  cal  writei-s  may  be  noticed : 
(1)  That  in  referen<«  to  the  permission  given  in 
case  of  distance  (Deut.  xiv.  24),  Jews  dwelling  in 
Babylonia,  Ammon,  .Mo;ib,  iuid  Egypt,  were  consi- 
dere'.l  as  subject  to  the  law  of  tithe  in  kind  (Keland, 
iii.  9,  2,  p.  355).  (2)  In  tithing  sheep  the  custom 
was  to  enclose  them  in  a  pen,  and  as  the  sheep 
went  out  iit  the  o|x;iiing,  every  tenth  animal  was 
marked  with  a  rod  dipped  in  vonnilion.  This  was 
the  "  p;issing  under  the  rod."  The  Law  ordered 
that  no  inquny  should  be  made  whether  the  animal 
were  good  or  bad,  and  that  if  the  owner  changed  it, 
both  the  original  and  the  changeling  were  to  be  re- 
garded iis  devoted  (Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33  ;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
13;  Becoroth,  ix.  7  ;  Godwyn,  M.  and  A.  p.  136, 
y\.  7).  (3)  Ottle  were  titlietl  in  and  after  Au- 
gust, corn  iu  and  after  September,  fruits  of  trees 
in  and  after  January  (Godwyn,  p.  137,  §9); 
Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xii.  p.  282,'  283.  (4) 
"  Cornei-s "  were  exempt  from  tithe  {Peak,  i.  6). 
(5)  The  general  rule  was  that  all  edible  articles 
not  purchased,  were  titheable,  but  that  products 
not  specified  iu  Deut.  xiv.  23,  were  regai'ded  as 
doubtful.  Tithe  of  them  w.-is  not  forbidden,  but 
was  not  requiied  {Maaseroth,  i.  1 ;  Demai,  i.  1 ; 
Carpzov,  App.  Bibl.  p.  619,  620).        [H.  W.  P.] 

TI'TUS  MAN'LIUS.     [Manlius.] 

TI'TUS  (TiToy  :  Titus).  Our  materials  for  the 
biogi'aphy  of  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  must  be 
drawn  entirely  from  tiie  notices  of  him  in  the  Second  j 
Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  and  to 
Titus  himself,  combined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
The  reading  Tirov  'Iovittov  in  Acts  xviii.  7  is  too 
preairious  for  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Wieseler  indeed  lays  some  slight  stress  upon  it 
(Chronol.  des  Apost.  Zeit.  Gott.  1848,  p.  204), 
but  this  is  in  connexion  with  a  theoiy  which  needs 
every  help.  As  to  a  recent  hypothesis,  that  Titus 
and  Timothy  were  the  same  person  (R.  King,  ll'Ao 
was  St.  Titiiai  Dublin,  1853),  it  is  certainly  in-] 
geiiious,  but  quite  untenable. 

Taking  the  passages  in  the  Ep'stles  in  the  chrono- 
logical oi-der  of  the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  fii-st 
to  Gal.  ii.  1,  3.  We  conceive  the  journey  men- 
tioned here  to  be  identical  with  that  (recorded  in 
Acts  XV.)  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  i 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circum-  | 
cision  to  the  Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titus  in  close 
association  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch."  He 
goes  vith  them  to  Jerusalem.     He  is  in  tact  one  of 


*  Hi&  birth-place  may  have  been  here ;  bnt  this  is  quite 
Knccrtain.    The  luinip,  which  is  Itoman,  proves  notiiinj;. 
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the  rivtt  dWoi  of  Acta  xv.  2,  who  were  d«put«d  U 
accompiuiy  them  from  Antioch.  His  circuindsiiio 
was  eitlier  not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  de- 
manded, was  tiimly  resisted  foiiK  iivayKairOr, 
■wtpiTfjiriOTivai).  He  is  rery  emphatically  spoken  o» 
as  a  Gentile  ("EAArjv),  by  which  is  most  proliably 
meant  tiiat  botlj  his  pju-ents  were  Gentiles.  Hei# 
is  a  double  contrast  from  Timothy,  who  w.as  cirrunu- 
cised  by  St.  Paul's  own  directions,  and  one  of  whos^ 
parents  was  Jewish  (Acts  xvi.  1,  3  ;  2  Tim.  i.  5- 
iii.  15).  Titus  would  seem,  on  the  occasion  of  ths 
council,  to  have  been  specially  a  representative  of 
the  church  of  the  unciicumcision. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  in  the  pnfc 
sage  cited  above,  Titus  is  so  mentioned  as  apfiarently 
to  imply  that  he  had  become  pereonally  known  to 
the  Galatian  Christians.  This,  again,  we  combine 
with  two  other  cirwimstances,  viz.  that  the  Epi.vtle 
to  the  Galatians  and  the  Second  I'^pistle  to  the 
Corinthians  were  probably  written  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other  [GALATtASS,  Ei'istlk  to], 
and  both  during  the  same  journey.  From  the  latter 
of  these  two  Epistles  we  obtain  fuller  notices  of 
Titus  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul. 

After  leaving  Galaiia  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  spend- 
ing a  long  time  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-xx.  Ij, 
the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas. 
Here  he  expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who 
hail  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corinth.  In  this  hojie 
he  was  disappointed  [Tkoas],  but  in  Macedonia 
Titus  joined  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  13-15).  Here 
we  begin  to  see  not  only  the  above-mentioned  fact 
of  the  mission  of  this  disciple  to  Corinth,  and  the 
strong  personal  affection  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  St.  Paul  (iv  rp  irapovaicf  aiirov,  vii.  7), 
but  also  some  part  of  the  purport  of  the  mission 
itself.  It  had  reference  to  the  immoralities  at 
Corinth  rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle,  and  to  the 
effect  of  that  Fii-st  Epistle  on  the  oHending  church. 
We  learn  further  that  the  mission  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory:  avayytWcDv  -rijv  vfiup 
iirnroOrifftv  (vii.  7),  4\vir-fi67)Tf  fls  /xfrdyoiav  (vii. 
9),  T^J'  vdvrtav  vfxuv  xnraKoiiv  (vii.  15y ;  and  we 
are  enabled  also  to  draw  from  the  chapter  a  strong 
conclusion  regarding  the  warm  zeal  and  sympathy 
of  Titus,  his  grief  for  what  was  evil,  his  rejoicing 
over  what  was  good  :  r^  ■napaKK^iafi  fi  -irapfKK-fiOTf 
4<p'  vfuv  (vii.  7;;  avairfiraifTai  rb  irvfVfxa  aiirov 
iirb  Travriov  vfiuv  (vii.  13)  ;  rot  fftrXdyxyci  avrov 
7r(pi(T(roTfpa>s  els  vfias  iariv  (vii.  15j.  But  if  we 
proceed  further,  we  discern  another  part  of  the 
mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  This  had 
reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  iu  progress, 
for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaea  ( KaO^s  irpo- 
fvfip^aro,  viii.  6),  a  phrase  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  active  and  zealous  in  the  matter,  while 
the  Corinthians  themselves  .seem  to  have  been  rather 
remiss.  This  connexion  of  his  mission  with  the 
gathering  of  these  charitable  funds  is  also  proved  by 
another  passage,  which  contains  moreover  an  im- 
plied assertion  of  his  integi-ity  in  the  business  (fiii 
ri  iir\eoviKTj)aev  vfias  Tiros;  xii.  18  i,  and  a 
statement  that  St.  Paul  himself  had  .sent  him  on 
the  errand  ( irapeKiKfffa  Tlrov,  ib.).  Thus  we 
are  prepared  for  wlvit  the  Apostle  now  prcK^ei-ds  to 
do  after  his  encourasriiig  conversations  with  Titus 
reg-arding  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  sends  him 
back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  company  with 
two  other  trustworthy  Christians  [Trophimu.?, 
Tychicus],  bearing  the  Second  Epistle,  and  with 
an  earnest  request  (iropoKoAcVa:,  viii.  6,  —>)> 
•jrapo»tAT;(r«>',  viii.  17)   that   he  wo.ihl  see  to  tli< 
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a'n{>li>tion  of  the  coll«?ction,  which  he  had  lealonsly 
prcmoted  on  his  late  visit  'Iro  KaBws  ■wpofv4;p^arTu, 
oirTMf  Kol  i-KiTtKitrri,  viii.  6  ,  Titus  himself' being 
in  nowi>e  Vstri^ward  in  undertaking  the  (ximniission. 
•_)n  a  review  olall  \\\«^f  p«ss:ijj<s,  cliiciilatinc:  as  they 
do  the  charnctp;  i-tifs  or  the  ni.ui,  tlie  duties  he  dis- 
charged, aiid  his  cioM?  ar.d  liiitiiliil  co-opt'iution  with 
St.  Paul,  we  !«e  how  much  meaning  there  is  in 
fte  Apostle's  shoi-t  and  forcible  dfscription  of  him 
\*trf  vwip  Thou,  Kowuphs  ii*ht  Ktd  fis  vfias 
Svvtpryii,  viii.  23). 

All  th.1t  has  pipceded  i.s  dmwn  from  direct  state- 
ments in  the  Kpi^ties;  but  b_T  indirect  though  fair 
inteience  we  can  arrive  at  something  further,  which 
gives  coherence  to  the  rest,  with  additional  elucida- 
tions of  the  close  connexion  of  Titus  with  St.  Paul 
snd  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  has  genei-ally  been 
coiisidei'ed  doubtful  who  the  k'6(K<pol  were  '  1  Cor. 
ivi.  11,  12,  that  took  the  First  Epistle  to  Corinth. 
Timothy,  who  had  been  recently  sent  thither  from 
Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  22),  could  not  have  been  one  of 
them  iikv  fKBri  Tin.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10),  and  A  polios 
declined  the  »>mmission  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  There  can 
\^  i,..i..  .1  If  that  the  messengers  who  took  that 
.'i  ;e  Titus  and  his  companion,  whoever 

ti:  ■,  who  is  mentione<l  with  him  in  the 

seooad  letter  '  TapcmiAccra  Tirov,  teal  ffwa-ri- 
(TTCiAa  rhv  ki(X^6v,  2  Cor.  xii.  IS).  This  view 
was  held  by  Macknight,  and  very  clearly  set  forth 
by  him  ( Tnmd.  of  the  Apostoiicul  Epistles,  with 
Comm.  Edinb.  1829,  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  674,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  2,  7,  124).  It  has  been  more  recently  given 
by  Profesjor  Stanley  (Corinthians,  2nd  ed.  pp. 
348,  492).*  but  it  has  been  worked  out  by  no  one 
so  elaborately  as  by  Professor  Lightfoot  (Comb. 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Phitologi/,  ii.  201, 
202).  As  to  the  connexion  between  ttie  two  con- 
temporaneous missions  of  Titus  and  Timothens, 
this  obseiTation  may  be  made  here,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  errands  may  have  had  some  con- 
nexion with  a  ditference  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
ngents.  If  Titus  was  the  tinner  and  more  energetic 
of  the  t\'-  •  ".as  natural  to  give  him  the  task 

of  enfii:  'stle's  lebukes,  and  urging  on 

the  rta^_:    ^  ~  of  the  collection. 

A  coiuuderftbie  iuteiTal   now  elapses  before  we 

tne  upon  the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.     St. 

I'aol's    tirst  imprisonment   is  concluded,    and    his 

List  trial  is  im^nding.     In  the  inteiTiil  between 

'   ■•    '^o.  he  and  Titus   were   together  in    Crete 

'Sir  fft  if  Kf>^T77,  Tit.  i.  5).    We  see  Titus 

g  in  the  island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and 

;    there  a  btter   written   to  him    by  the 

Fiom  this  letter  we  gather  tlie  following 

; — In  the  tiist  place  we  learn 

.y  conveiled  through  St.  Paul's 

- -   }  .   :..ia  must  be  the  menuin^  of  the 

:iiase  yiri)oiov  r4Kvov,  which  occurt  so  empha- 

r\lly  in  t!  n  nprn'nr  nf  the  Kpistle  ri.  4).     Next 

of  the  responsible 

■  in  Crete.     He  is 

■  !••  »wi.u  .-t.  1  .11  i;.i :  in-on  oblige<l  to  leave 

fl  ilva  T«k  Kti'wovra  i-riSiop0u(rri,  i.  5), 

is  to  organise  the  Chuich  throughout  the 

uid  by  appointing  pivsbytei^  in  every  city  [GoR- 
1  ^  XA  ;  Lasaka].    Instructions  aiv  given  as  to  the 

i table  character  of  such  presbyters  (vers.  6-9)  ; 

id  we  learn  further  that  we  hare  here  the  repeti- 
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^  There  is  mom  duger  of  oonftaing  TStm  •nd  U« 
'"-oMer  (3  Oor.  siL  18)  L  c  M<  brttkrm  of  1  Oar.  xvi.  II, 
' '.  »b->  (aooonlinf  (o  Ibia  view)  took  the  first  Irtier,  wllb 


tion  of  instnictions  previouslv  famished  by  woiil  o( 
B)o:ith  (&$  iyii)  aoi  Zitrc^ifOiv,  vrr.  .5).  Ncrt 
he  is  to  control  and  bridle  (^Tiirroui^eii>,  ver.  IH 
the  restless  and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  he  is  tc 
be  peremptory  in  so  doing  {(Xcyx*  currois  a-ror6- 
Utts,  ver.  13).  Injunctions  in  the  same  .spirit  ire 
reiterated  (^ii.  1,  15,  iii.  8).  He  is  to  uige  the 
duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon  the 
women  (ii.  3-.5),  some  of  whom  (irpf<rj8irrj5oi, 
ii.  3/  possibly  had  something  of  an  official  character 
<  KoXoiidaffKoXovs,  Iva  acxppoy't^tDffi  rhs  vias, 
vera.  3,  4).  He  is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own 
conduct  (ver.  7) ;  he  is  to  impress  upon  the  slaves 
the  peculiar  duties  of  their  position  (ii.  9,  10);  he 
is  to  check  all  social  and  political  turbulence  (iii.  1), 
and  also  all  wild  theological  .speculations  (iii.  9); 
and  to  exercise  discipline  on  the  hei-ctical  (iii.  10). 
When  we  consider  all  these  pailiculars  of  his  duties, 
we  see  not  only  the  conrtdence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  Apostle,  but  the  need  there  was  o^"detennination 
and  strength  of  purpose,  and  therefore  the  proba- 
bility that  this  was  his  character;  and  all  this  is 
enhanced  if  we  bear  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsup- 
ported position  in  Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immoral 
character  of  the  Cretans  themselves,  as  testified  by 
their  own  writers  (i.  12,  13).     [Crete.] 

The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  per- 
sonal. Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of 
Artemas  and  Tychicus  (iii.  12),  and  then  he  is  to 
hasten  < <rKovia70v)  to  join  St.  Faul  at  Nicopolis, 
where  the  Apostle  is  pioposing  to  pass  the  winter 
(i6.).  Zenas  and  Apollos  are  in  Crete,  or  expected 
there  ;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on  thtir  journey, 
and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need  for  it 
(iii.  13).  It  is  observable  that  Titus  and  Apollos 
are  brought  into  juxtaposition  heif,  as  tliey  were 
before  in  the  discussion  of  the  mission  iVora  Ephesus 
to  Corinth. 

The  movements  of  St.  Paul,  with  which  these 
later  instructions  to  Titus  are  connected,  ai-e  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  [Paul;  Timothy.]  We 
need  only  observe  here  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  inserting  the  visits  to  Crete  and  Nico- 
polis in  any  of  the  journeys  recoixled  in  the  Acts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  objections  to  giving  the 
Kpistle  any  date  anterior  to  the  voyage  to  Home. 
[Titus,  Epistle  to.]  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  antmging  these  circumstances,  it 
we  suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  travelled  and  written 
after  being  liberated  fi-om  Piome,  while  thus  we 
gain  the  further  advantage  of  an  explanation  nf 
what  Paley  has  well  callisl  the  athnity  of  this 
Kpistle  and  the  firet  to  Timothy.  Whether  Titus 
did  join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis  we  cannot  tell. 
But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention  of  this  place 
with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no  gr«(t  interval  of 
time  afterwards,  in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
'Tirol  «{j  AoA/uorfw,  2  Tim.  iv.  lOi  ;  for 
I>almatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  greet 
distance  fiom  it.  [NiCOPOLiS.]  From  the  form 
of  the  whole  aentenoe,  it  seema  probable  that  thii 
disciple  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Home  during  hia 
final  imprisonment :  but  this  cannot  be  asserted 
confidently.  The  touching  words  of  the  Apostle 
in  this  passage  might  feem  to  imply  some  repioach, 
and  we  might  draw  from  them  the  conclusion  that 
Tituf  bccaime  a  lecond  iVmas:  but  on  the  wholt 
this  aeems  a  hanh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 


Titu*  and  M«  brrttrsM  <%  Oat.  tUL  K-St)  «bo  lock  fbt 
mcuihI  Iri'er. 
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Whatever  else  remains  is  logondary,  though  it 
may  contain  elements  of  truth.  Titus  is  connected 
bj  tradition  with  Diilmatla,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  an  object  of  much  revei-ence  in  that  region. 
This,  however,  may  simply  be  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  immediately  above :  and  it  is  obseiTable 
that  of  all  the  churches  in  modem  Dalmatia  (Neale's 
EcclesuAogkcd  Notes  on  Dabn.  p.  175)  not  one  is 
dedicated  to  him.  The  traditional  cotinexion  of 
Titus  with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  con- 
stant, though  here  again  we  cannot  be  ceitain  of 
the  facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  pennanent 
bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an 
advanced  age.  Tiie  modem  capital,  Candia,  appeare 
t<i  claim  the  honour  of  being  his  burial-place  (Cave's 
Apostolici,  1716,  p.  42).  In  the  fragment,  De  Vitd 
et  Actis  Titi,  by  the  lawyer  2^nas  (Fabric.  Cod. 
Apoc.  N.  T.  ii.  881,  832),  Titus  is  called  Bishop 
of  Gortyna:  and  on  the  old  site  of  Gortyua  is  a 
ruined  church,  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which 
beat's  the  name  of  St.  Titus,  and  where  service  is 
occasionally  celebrated  by  priests  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  of  Metropolis  fE.  Falkener,  Re- 
mains in  Crete,  from  a  MS.  History  of  Candia 
by  Onorio  Belli,  p.  23).  The  cathedral  of  Megalo- 
Castron,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  also  dedicated 
to  this  saint.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  were  invaded 
by  the  Venetians:  and  the  Venetians  themselves, 
after  their  conquest  of  the  island,  adopted  him  to 
some  of  the  hououi's  of  a  patron  saint ;  for,  as  the 
response  after  the  prayer  for  the  Doge  of  Venice 
was  "  Sancte  Mai-ce,  tu  nos  adjuva,"  so  the  response 
alter  that  for  the  Duke  of  Candia  was  "  .Sancte 
TIte,  tu  nos  adjuva"  (Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete, 
L  6,  175).e 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticea  the  striking,  though 
extravagant,  panegyric  of  Titus  by  his  successor  in 
the  see  of  Crete,  Andreas  Cretensis  (published,  with 
Amphilochius  and  Methodius,  by  Combefis,  Paris, 
1644).  This  panegyric  has  many  excellent  points: 
e.  g.  it  incoi-porates  well  the  more  important  pas- 
sages from  the  2nd  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
following  are  stated  a.s  facts.  Titus  is  related  to 
the  Proconsul  of  the  island :  among  his  ancestors 
are  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  (of  ^k  Atis).  Early 
in  life  he  obtains  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  learns  Hebrew  in  a  short  time.  He  goes  to 
Judaea,  and  is  present  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
in  Acts  i.  15.  His  conversion  takes  place  before 
that  of  St.  Paul  himself,  but  afterwards  he  attaches 
himself  closely  to  the  Apostle.  Whatever  the  value 
of  these  statements  may  be,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Titus  (p.  1 56)  is  worthy  of  quotation  : — 
i  trpwros  rris  Kp-firuv  iKK\ri<rlas  OffifKtos'  rrjy 
aKjiBeias  &  ffrvKos'  rh  rrjs  TriCTtw;  epfifffiW 
rSiv  (hayyf\iKU)v  Kripvy/jidrcev  fi  otrfyrjToj 
adXiriy^-  rh  v}f/ri\hy  ttjs  n:;<^Aou  yXc^TTijs  airij- 
XVf^a-  [J-  S.  H.] 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  There  are  no  spe- 
cialties in  this  Epistle  which  require  any  very  ela- 
borate treatment  distinct  from  the  other  Pastoral 
Lettei-s  of  iSt.  Paul.  [Timothy,  Epistles  to.] 
If  those  two  were  not  genuine,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult confi  lently  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  are 
nceive<l  as  St.  Paul's,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that  to  Titus. 
Amidst  the  various  combinations  which  ai-e  found 


e  The  day  on  which  Tltns  is  commemorated  is  Jan. 
IU>  in  the  l^Uo  Calendar,  and  Aug.  2f  th  in  the  Greek. 
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among  (hose  who  have  been  sceptical  on  th€  8ub> 
ject  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  rejection  of  that  Ijefore  us  on  the  part  of  thoar 
who  have  accepted  the  other  two.  So  far  indeeil 
as  these  doubts  are  worth  considering  at  all,  the 
argument  is  more  in  favour  of  this  than  of  eithei 
of  those.  Tatian  accepted  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
and  rejected  the  other  two.  Origen  mentions  some 
who  excluded  2  Tim.,  but  kept  1  Tim.  with  Titus. 
Schleiennacher  and  Neander  invert  this  process  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  lettera  addi-essed  to  Timothy, 
but  believe  that  St.  F'aul  wrote  the  present  letter 
to  Titus.  Ciiedner  too  believes  it  to  l)e  genuine, 
though  he  pronounces  1  Tim.  to  be  a  forgeiy,  and 
2  Tim.  a  compound  of  two  epistles. 

To  turn  now  fiom  opinions  to  direct  external 
evidence,  this  Epistle  stands  on  quite  as  firm  a 
giotnid  as  the  others  of  the  Pastoral  group,  if  not  a 
firmer  ground.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit 
than  the  quotations  in  Irenaeus,  C.  Ilaeres.  i.  16,  3 
(see  Tit.  iii.  10),  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  350  (see 
i.  12),  Tertull.  De  Fraescr.  Haer.  c.  6  (see  iii.  10, 
11),  and  the  reference,  also  Adv.  Marc.  v.  21 ;  to 
say  nothing  of  earlier  allusions  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Dial.  c.  Tryph.  47  (see  iii.  4),  which  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  Theoph.  Ad  Autol.  ii.  p.  95  (see  iii.  5), 
iii.  p.  126  (see  iii.  1 ),  which  are  probable,  and  Clem. 
Rom.  i.  Cor.  2  (see  iii.  1),  which  is  possible. 

As  to  internal  featui-es,  we  may  notice,  in  the  firet 
place,  that  the  F>pistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  chai-ac- 
teristics  of  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles.  See,  for  in- 
stance, ■KKn'bs  6  \6yos  (iii.  8)  vytaiyovaa  5i8a- 
(TKoAia  (i.  9,  ii.l,  comparing  i.  13,  ii.  8),  ffuxppovfiv , 
ffdxppwv,  <Tai<pp6va)s  (i.  8,  ii.  5,  6,  12),  ffoniipios, 
aomitp,  ffuCu)  (i.  3,  4,  ii.  10,  11,  13,  iii.  4,  5,  7), 
'lovSoi'Kol  iJLvOoi  (i.  14,  comparing  iii.  9),  iiri<pivfia 
(ii.  13),  fip<r«'/3€ia  (i.  1),  i\tos  (iii.  5  ;  in  i.  4  the 
word  is  doubtful  J.  All  this  tends  to  show  that  this 
Letter  was  written  about  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  circumstances  with  the  other  two.  But. 
on  the  other  hand,  this  Flpistle  has  marks  in  it« 
phi-aseology  and  style  which  assimilate  it  to  the 
general  body  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Such  may 
fairly  be  leckonod  the  following ; — KT\pvyixart  % 
iiriarev6r)v  iyti  (i.  3) ;  the  quotation  from  a 
heathen  poet  (i.  12)  ;  the  use  of  aSSxtfios  (i.  16) ; 
the  "  going  off  at  a  word"  (awrripos  .  .  .  iirftpiyr) 
yap  .  .  .  aa)T-f]ptos  .  .  .  ii.  10,  11) ;  and  the  modes 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  (ii.  13) 
and  of  Free  Justification  (iii.  .5-7)  come  to  the  sur- 
face. As  to  any  dithculty  arising  from  supposed 
indications  of  advanced  hierarchical  arrangements,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  Epistle  vpfffPirtpos 
and  MffKoiros  are  used  as  synon3rmous  (Jva  Kara' 
ariiarris  irpta^vripovi  .  .  .  Se?  yhp  rhy  4irl- 
ffKoirov.  .  .  .  i.  5,  7),  just  as  they  are  in  the  address 
at  Miletus  about  the  3'ear  58  a.d.  (Acts  xx.  17,  28). 
At  the  same  time  this  Epistle  has  features  of  its 
own,  especially  a  certain  tone  of  abruptness  and 
severity,  which  probably  arises  partly  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Cretan  population  [Crete]. 
partly  out  of  the  chai-acter  of  Titus  himself.  If  all 
these  things  are  put  together,  the  phenomena,  are 
seen  to  be  very  unlike  what  would  be  presented  by 
a  forgery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  genei-al  overwhelm- 
ing difficulty  of  imagining  who  could  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  if  it  were  not  St. 
Paul  himself. 

Conceining  the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  some- 
thing has  already  been  said  in  the  article  rn 
Titus.  No  veiy  exact  subdi\nsion  is  either  neces- 
sary or  possible.     After  the  introductoi-y  salutation. 
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*liich  ha«  marked  peculiarities  (i.  1-4),  Titcu  Is 
tnj«ineil  to  appoint  suitable  presbyters  In  the  Cretan 
Chtiirh,  and  specially  such  as  shall  be  sound  in 
docirine  and  able  to  refute  error  (5-9).  Tiie 
Apostle  then  posses  to  a  description  of  the  coarse 
character  of  the  Cretans,  as  testified  bj  their  own 
wriK'i-s,  and  the  mischief  caused  by  Judaizing  error 
among  the  Christians  of  the  island  (10-16).  In 
op)iosition  to  this,  Titus  is  to  urge  sound  and  prao- 
ti.al  Christianity  on  all  ciitsses  (ii.  1-10),  on  the 
oiler  men  (ii.  2),  on  the  older  women,  and  espe- 
ciallj  in  i-cgard  to  their  influence  over  the  younger 
W'tmen  (3-5),  on  the  younger  men  (G-8),  on  slaves 
(9,  10;,  taking  heol  meanwhile  that  he  himself  is  a 
pattern  of  good  works  (ver.  7).  The  grounds  of  all 
this  are  given  in  the  free  p-ace  which  trains  the 
Christian  to  self-denying  and  active  piety  (11,  12), 
11  the  glorious  hope  of  Christ's  second  advent  (ver. 
I  :\),  and  in  the  atonement  by  w  hich  He  has  pur- 
chased us  to  be  His  jieople  (ver.  14).  All  which 
lessons  Titus  is  to  urge  with  fearless  decision  ^^ver. 
1 5).  Next,  obedience  to  rulers  is  enjoined,  with  gen- 
tleness and  forbearance  towards  all  men  (iii.  1,  2), 
these  duties  being  again  I'ested  on  our  sense  of  past 
sill  (ver.  3),  and  on  the  gift  of  new  spiritual  life 
and  free  justification  (4-7).  With  these  practical 
duties  are  contiiisted  those  idle  speculations  which 
ai«  to  be  airefiilly  avoided  (8,  9);  and  with  regaixl 
to  those  men  who  are  positively  heretical,  a  perenip- 
t.iiy  charge  is  given  (10,  1 1).  Some  pei-sonal  allu- 
-lons  then  follow:  Artemjis  or  Tyuhicus  may  be 
■  xpecteil  at  Crete,  and  on  the  arrival  of  either  of 
t«iem  Titus  is  to  hasten  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Nico- 
polis,  where  he  intends  to  winter ;  Zeiiiis  the  lawyer 
also,  and  Apollos,  are  to  be  piovided  with  all  that  is 
necesaaiy  for  a  journey  in  prospect  (12,  13).  Finally, 
before  the  concluding  messages  of  salutation,  an  ad- 
monition is  given  to  the  Cretan  Christians,  that 
they  give  heed  to  the  duties  of  practical  useful 
piety  ( Ii,  15). 

As  to  the  time  and  place  and  other  cireumstances 
of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  the  following  scheme 
of  filling  up  St.  Paul's  movements  after  his  first 
imprisonment  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
ca«e: — We  may  supjwse  him  (possil>ly  after  accom- 
plishing his  long-projected  visit  to  Spain)  to  have 
gone  to  Kphesas,  and  taken  voyages  from  thence, 
first  to  Macedonia  and  then  to  (Jiete,  during  the 
former  to  have  written  the  Kii-st  Kpistle  to  Timothy, 
and  afler  returning  fi-om  the  latter  to  have  written 
the  K]iistle  to  Titus,  being  at  the  time  of  dsi-patching 
it  on  the  point  of  staitiiig  for  Nicopolis,  to  which 
pL'ice  t.e  went,  t'\king  Miletus  and  Corinth  on  tiic 
way.  .At  Nicopolis  we  may  conceive  him  to  have 
been  final ly  apprelicndol  and  taken  to  Kome,  whence 
he  wrote  tiie  Sn-ond  Kpistle  to  Timothy.  Other 
possible  combinations  may  be  seen  in  Birks  (^Horne 
Apmtolicne,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
Horac  Piodiiute,  pp.  299-301),  and  in  Wordswoi-th 
{^Orcek  Tcstatnent,  It.  iii.  pp.  418,  421).  It  is 
an  undoubted  mistake  to  endeavour  to  insei-t  this 
fp'stle  in  any  p«'riod  of  that  part  of  St.  Paul's  life 
wh'ck  is  rccoi*ile<i  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Tlwie  is  in  this  writing  that  unmistakeablv  dif- 
leieiioe  of  style  (as  compared  with  the  earlier 
!1)  iktles)  which  a»sociates  the  Pastoral  Letters 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  Litest  period  of 
St.  Paul's  lit'e ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  this 
khould  have  been  so  slightly  obe>ervnd  by  good 
M-hilnrs  and  exact  rhronologists^  e.  g.  Arclidn. 
Kvniis  {Script.  liing.  iii.  327-333),  and  WitselBT 
^O^ymiA.  de*  Apost.  Zntalt.  320-355;,  who,  np- 
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proaching  the  subject  in  very  diireii'nt  ways,  •tgi'M 
in  thinking  that  this  letter  was  written  at  K|>liejui 
(between  1  and  2  Cor.),  wnen  tlie  Apostle  was  lo 
the  early  part  of  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xix.). 

The  following  YitX  of  Commentaries  on  the  Pas. 
toral  Kpistles  may  be  useful  for  I  and  2  Tim.,  a^ 
well  as  for  Titus,  besides  the  general  Patristic 
commentaries  on  all  St.  Paul's  Kpistles  (Chryso- 
stom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  Bede,  Ai- 
cuin),  the  Mediaevid  (Occumenius,  Kuthymius, 
Aquinas),  those  of  the  Refomiation  period  (Luther 
Melancthon,  Calvin),  the  eiirlier  Roman  Catholic 
(Justiniani,  Cornelius  k  I.apiHe,  Kstius),  the  Pro- 
testant commentaries  of  the  17th  century  (Cocceius, 
Grotius,  &c.),  and  the  recent  annotations  on  th* 
whole  Greek  Testament  (Hosenmiiller,  De  Wette, 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  &c.),  the  following  on  the 
Pastoial  Epistles  may  be  specified : — Daill^,  Expo- 
aition  (1  Tim.  Genev.  1661,  2  Tim.  Genev.  1659, 
Tit.  Par.  1655);  YieyAenxfAch,  Die  Pastoralbrieft 
Pauli  erlautert  (Hadam.  1826,  1828) ;  Klatt, 
Vorlesurujen  Ober  die  Br.  P.  an  Tim.  u.  Tit. 
(Tiib.  1831);  Mack  (Roman  Catholic),  Comm. 
iiber  die  Pastor albrxefe  (Tiib.  1836)  ;  Matthies, 
Krkldrurui  derPastoralbr.{G\e\{!^vf.  1840);  Huther 
(part  of  Meyer's  Commentary,  Gott.  1850) ;  VVies- 
inger  (in  continuation  of  Olshausen,  Koenigsb. 
1850),  translated  (with  the  excejition  of  2  Tim.* 
in  Clark's  Foreign  Theolog.  Lib.  (Edinb.  1851), 
and  especially  Kliicott  {Pastoral  Epistles,  2nd  Ed. 
London,  186 1),  who  mentions  in  his  Preface  a  Danish 
commentary  by  Bp.  MoUer,  and  one  in  modem 
Greek,  Si/cfKSij/ito;  '\tpaTiK6i,  by  Coray  (Par 
1831  J.     besides  these,  there  are  commentaries  on 

1  Tim.  and  2  Tim.  by  Mosheim  (Hamb.  1755),  and 
Leo  (Lips.  1837,  1850),  on  1  Tim.  by  Fleischmann 
(Tub.   1791),  and  Wegscheider  (Gott.   1810),  on 

2  I'im.  by  J.  Barlow  and  T.  Hall  (Lond.  1632 
and  1658),  and  by  Biochner  (Hafn.  1829),  on 
Tit.  by  T.  Taylor  (London,  1668),  Van  Haven 
(Hal.  1742)  and  Kuinoel  {Comment.  Theol.  ed. 
Velthusen,  Rnperfi  et  Kuinoel).  To  these  must 
be  added  what  is  found  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  Supp. 
ii.,  v.,  vii.,  and  a  still  fuller  list  is  given  in  Darling's 
Ci/clopaedia  Bibliographica,  Ft,  ii.  Subjects,  pp. 
1535,  1555,  1574.  [J.  S.  H.J 

TI'ZITE,  THE  {''T^r\:  Vat.  and  FA.  t 
'Ifourct;  Alex.  0tD<ra*«:  Thomitcs').  The  designa- 
tion of  Joha,  the  brother  of  .leiliael  and  son  ot 
Shimii,  one  o(  the  heroes  of  David's  army  name<i  in 
the  supplementary  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  45.  It  occui-s 
nowhere  else,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  place 
or  family  which  it  denotes.  [G.] 

TO' AH  'niri:  »aov\  Alex,  ^oovi:  Thohu). 
A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  lleman 
(1  Chr.  vi.  34  [19]).  The  name  as  it  now  stands  may 
be  a  fragment  of  '•  Nahath  "  (comp.  ver.  26,  34). 

TOB-ADONI'JAH  (n»3nN  310 :  T«j8a6o 
v/at:  Tffjlxuionuii).  One  of  the  Levites  tent  hv 
.leli(ishai)hat  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to  tci«tl' 
the  Jjiw  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

TOB,  THE  LAND  OF  (3^0  pi* :  yv  Trnfi: 
terra  Tab).  The  place  in  which  Jephtlmh  took 
refuge  when  exjwlled  from  home  by  his  lialt> 
brother  (Judg.  xi.  3) ;  and  where  he  remaiufd- 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooU>rs,  till  he  wat 
brought  back^bj  the  sheikhs*  of  Gilead  (ver.  5). 


*  The  word  to  *jpT,  wblrh  exacUy  answers  to  tAfiMt. 
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1  he  nan-ative  Implies  that  the  land  of  Tob  wm 
not  far  distant  from  (lilead  :  at  the  simc  time,  from 
the  natui«  of  the  case,  it  must  have  lain  out  towards 
the  eastern  deseils.  It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned 
ai^in  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,  as  one  of  the  petty  Araniite 
kingdoms  or  states  which  supported  the  Ammonites 
in  their  great  conflict  with  David.  In  the  Autho- 
rized Version  the  name  is  presented  literatim  as 
fshtob,  i.  e.  Man  of  Tob,  meiuiing,  accoi-ding  to  a 
common  Hebrew  idiom,  the  "men  of  Tob."  After 
an  immense  interval  it  appears  again  in  the  Mac«i- 
baean  history  (1  Mace.  v.  13).  Tob  or  Tobie  was 
then  the  abode  of  a  considei-able  colony  of  Jews, 
numbeiing  at  least  a  thousand  males.  In  2  Mace, 
sii.  17  its  position  is  defined  very  exactly  as  at  or 
near  Charax,  750  stadia  from  the  strong  town 
f!aspis,  though,  as  the  position  of  neither  of  these 
fdacen  is  known,  we  are  not  thereby  assiste<l  in  the 
recrovery  of  Tob-     [Tobie;  Tubieni.] 

Ptolemy  {Geogr.  t.  19)  mentions  a  place  called 
6aSj3a  as  lying  to  the  S.W.  of  Zobah,  and  therefore 
possibly  to  the  K.  or  N.E.  of  the  country  of  Ammon 
proper.  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  in  Eckhe'. 
(Doctr.  Numm.  iii.  352j,  the  names  Tubal  and 
Tabeni  occur. 

No  identification  cf  this  ancient  district  with 
any  modern  one  has  yet  been  attempted.  The 
name  Tell  Dobhe  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  April  25), 
or,  as  it  is  given  by  the  latest  explorer  of  those 
regions.  Tell  Dibbe  (Wetzstein,  Map),  attached  to  a 
ruined  site  at  the  south  end  of  the  Leja,  a  few 
miles  N.W.  of  Kendwat,  and  alsc  that  of  ed  Dab, 
some  twelve  hours  east  of  the  mountain  el  Kuleib,  ai-e 
both  suggostive  of  Tob.  But  nothing  can  be  said, 
at  present,  as  to  their  connexion  with  it.         [G.] 

TOBI'AH  (n'nitt :  Ta.)3i'aj,  Tttfila:    Tobia). 

1.  "  The  children  of  Tobiah  "  were  a  family  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel,  but  were  unable  to 
prove  their  connexion  with  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh. 
vii.  62). 

2.  {^Tobias.')  "  Tobiah  the  slave,  the  Ammonite," 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  rancorous  oppo- 
sition made  by  Sanballat  the  Jloabite  and  his  ad 
herents  to  the  rebuilduig  of  Jerusalem.  The  two 
races  of  Moab  and  Ammon  found  in  these  men  fit 
representatives  of  that  hereditaiy  hati-ed  to  the 
Israelites  which  began  before  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebrews 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  The  horrible  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  as  it 
was  told  by  the  Hebrews,  is  an  index  of  the  feeling 
of  repulsion  which  must  have  existed  between  these 
hostile  families  of  men.  In  the  dignified  rebuke  of 
Nehemiah  it  received  its  highest  expression :  "  ye 
have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in  Jeru- 
snlt-m  "  (Neh.  ii.  20).  But  Tobiah,  though  a  slave 
vNeh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless  this  is  a  title  of  oppro- 
brium, and  an  Ammonite,  found  means  to  ally  him- 
>Ax  with  a  priestly  family,  and  his  son  Johanan 
harried  the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the  son  of 
Berecniah  (Neh.  vi.  18).  He  himself  was  the  son- 
iiilaw  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  .\i-ah  (Neh.  vi.  17], 
and  these  family  relations  created  for  him  a  Etrong 
faction  among  the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  stem  measures  which  Lzra 
found  it  necessary  to  take  to  repress  the  inter- 
maniages  with  foreignere.  Even  a  grandson  of  the 
nigh-priest  Eliashib  had  mairietl  a  daughter  of  San- 
hvllat  {Seh.  xiii.  28).  In  xiii.  4  EHashib  is  said  to 
hue  been  allied  to  Tobiah,  which  would  imply  a 
r4atioiiiuiip  of  some  kind  between  I'obiah  and  Sau 
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ballat,  though  its  nature  is  not  mentioaeit.  Tlw 
evil  had  spread  sc  far  that  the  leadei-s  of  the  }k:  lif 
were  comjwiled  to  rouse  their  religioas  antifathiei 
by  reading  from  the  law  of  Moses  the  strong  pr> 
hibition  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  should 
not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for  eve» 
(Neh.  xiii.  1).  Ewald  {Gesch.  iv.  173)  conjccturei 
that  Tobiah  had  been  a  pige  ("  slave  ")  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  and,  being  in  favour  there,  had  been 
promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  But  it 
almost  seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  s 
stronger  feeling  of  animosity  than  against  SanbalLat, 
and  that  this  animosity  found  expression  in  the 
epithet  "the  slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his  name. 
It  was  Tobiah  who  gave  venom  to  the  pitying  scorn 
of  Sanballat  (Neh.  iv.  3),  and  provoked  the  bitter 
cry  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iv.  4,  5) ;  it  was  Tobiah 
who  kept  up  communications  with  the  factious 
Jews,  and  who  sent  letters  to  put  their  lender  in 
fear  (Neh.  vi.  17,  19);  but  his  crowning  act  of 
insult  was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Temple 
in  the  chamber  which  Klia-shib  had  prejiared  for 
him  in  defiance  of  the  Mosaic  statute.  NehemiahV 
patience  could  no  longer  contain  itself,  "  therefore," 
he  says,  "  I  cast  forth  all  the  household  stuff  oi 
Tobiah  out  of  the  chamber,"  and  with  this  sum 
mary  act  Tobiah  disappears  from  histoiy  (Neh.  xiii 
7,  8).  [W.  A.  W.] 

TOBI'AS.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Tobiah 
orTOHiJAH.  1.  {Tce$lai:  Thobias,  Tobias.)  The 
son  of  Tobit,  and  centi-al  character  in  the  book  of 
that  name.     [Tobit,  Book  of.] 

2.  The  father  of  Hyicanus,  apparently  a  man  of 
gi-eat  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus  Philopritor  ^^ur.  B.C.  187).  In  the 
high-priestly  schism  which  happened  aflerwaids 
[Menelaus],  "the  sons  of  Tobias"  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).  One  of  these, 
Joseph,  who  raised  himself  by  intrigue  to  high 
favour  with  the  Egyptian  court,  had  a  son  nameil 
Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §2).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  is  the  Hyrcanus  refen-ed  to  in 
2  Mace.  iii.  1 1 ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  tliat,  for  some 
unknown  reason  (as  in  the  ease  of  the  Maccabees), 
the  whole  family  were  called  aflei-  their  grandfather, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  father's  name.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  natural  recun-ence  of  names  in  successive 
generations  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  Hyr- 
canus mentioned  in  Josephus  was  a  nephew  of  the 
Hyrcanus  in  2  Mace.  (Comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  I. 
iv.  309 ;  Grimm,  ad  Mace.  I.  c.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

TOBIE,  THE  PLACES  OP  {iv  ro7t  Tov 

$'iov:  inlocis  Tuhin:  Sjr.  Titbin).  A  district  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  was  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  colony  cf  Jews  (1  Mace.  v.  13).  It  is  in 
all  probability  identical  with  the  Land  of  Tob  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Jephthah.  [See  also  To- 
BIENI.]  [G.] 

TOBI'EL  v^N^aitS,  "  the  goodness  of  G3d  :'• 
Tai$i7i\  :  Thobiel,  TMel),  tne  father  of  Tobit  and 
grandfatherofTobia8('l),Tob.  i.  1.  The  name  may 
be  compared  with  Tabael  (Ta/3«^X).     [Tabael.] 

[B.  F.  W.] 

TOBI'JAH  (-injnia :  Ta>Blas :  Tlwbias).  1. 
One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teath 
the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Ghr.  xvii.  8). 

2.  {ol  xpV'fi-l^oi  avrrfs:  Tobias.)  One  of  the 
Captivity  in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose  pi«- 
senoe  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take  crowni 
of  silver  and  gold  and  put  *bem  on  the  hwd  oi 
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J«hua  the  high-pripst  (ZeA.  n    iO).     In  Ter.  14  of  Christina  of  Sweleii,  which  ronUins  a  distinct 

tHs  luimc  appeals  in  the  shortened  foiin   n»3'iD-  veision  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  i.-Ti.  12 

„           .                ,       ^                     e    \'  (/li/jt./Mt.ii.p.lOG).    A  third  text  in  found  in  th« 

lIoKennmller  eoi.jectu,«  that  he  wm  one  of  a  dcpu-  t.,ii^5  ^f  ^^  Speculum,  published  by  Mai  Spi- 

l.tion  who  oime  up  to  JeruaUem,  from   the  Jews  ^..,       ^^^^   .^    21.23.     The  I/cbrcw  lereions  areo< 

>ho  still  .^nvuned  in   liabyloi.,  with  contributions  ^^^  ^                ^^^      ^     ^.,^.^  ^.^  publish«l  by  P. 
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of  eol<l  and  silver  for  the  T«-inple.  But  Maurer 
coDNiders  thjrt  the  oflerinsjs  were  pi-esented  by  Tobijah 
and  his  companions,  because  the  crowns  were  com- 
maii.le.i  to  be  j.lacfd  in  the  Temple  as  a  memorial  of 
tiieir  visit  and  geneitwty.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TO  BIT  To»/3W«,  T«/3«fT,  TuBlr  :  Vulg.  To- 
Uw;  Vet.  Lit.  To^i,  Tkobi,  Tubis),  the  son  of  To- 
bid  (To0i^,\;  TluAtel,  Tobief)  and  fether  of  Tobias 
^Tob.  i.  1,  &c.).  [ToBiT,  Book  of.]  The  name 
af^iears  to  answer  to  *3'.D,  which  occurs  frequently 
iu  later  times  (Fritzsche,  ad  Tob.  i.  1),  and  not  (as 
Welte,  EM.  65)  to  n'a'lD  ;  yet  in  that  case  ToijS.'j, 
•i-conling  to  the  analogy  of  Atufj  (*1/)»  would  have 
been  the  more  natural  form.  The  etymology  of 
tlie  word  is  obscure.  Ilgen  translates  it  simply 
"  my  goodness ;"  Fritische,  with  greater  probability, 
regards  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  n'31l3,  comparing 
MtAxf  ('-«ke  iii.  24,  28),  'pTH.  &^.  {ad  Tob.  1.  c). 
The  firm  in  the  Vulgate  is  of  uo  weight  against 
the  0\|  latin,  except  so  fiir  as  it  shows  the  reading 
r,t  til.'  ('ii\l  laic  text  which  Jerome  used,  in  which 
tlie  iii-utity  of  the  names  of  the  father  and  son  is 
directly  atjiimed  (i.  9,  Vulg.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

TOIUT,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  is  called 
fimply  Tobit  (Tw/Sir,  Tufidr)  in  tht  old  MSS. 
At  a  later  time  the  opening:  woi-ds  of  the  book,  B«- 
^Kos  X^tty  Ta^lr,  were  taken  as  a  title.  In  Latin 
.MSS.  it  is  styled  Ttbis,  Liber  Tlu^is,  Liber  TMae 
(.Salatier,  706),  TMt  et  Tobias,  Liber  utriusque 
Tobiae  (Fritzsche,  Eini.  §1). 

1.  Tejct. — The  book  exists  at  present  in  Greek, 
I^tin,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texts,  which  differ  more 
oi  less  from  one  another  in  detail,  but  yet  on  the 
vhole  are  so  far  alike  that  it  is  reasomible  to  sup- 
pose that  all  weiederiveil  from  one  written  original, 
which  was  moiiiiied  in  the  course  of  tran.<ilation  or 
ti-anscription.  The  Oreek  text  is  found  in  two 
distinct  recensions.  The  one  is  followed  by  the 
muss  of  the  M."  S.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  tlie  oldest 
text  which  iemain.v  The  other  is  only  f"i-agmciitary, 
and  manifestly  a  revision  of  the  former.  Of  this, 
one  piece  (i.  1-ii.  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod.  Sinai- 
ticus  (  =  Cod.  Frid.  Augustanus),  and  another  in 
three  later  MSS.  (44,  lo6,  107,  Holmes  and  Par- 
sons; vi.  9-xiK. ;  Fritrsche,  Exeg.  ff/mdb.  71- 
110).  The  Ijiitin  texts  are  also  of  two  kinds. 
The  common  ( Vulgate)  text  is  due  to  Jerome,  who 
fomiM  it  by  a  very  hasty  revision  of  the  old  Latin 
version  with  the  help  of  a  Chaldee  copy,  which  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  for  him  by  an  assistant  who 
was  master  of  both  language*.  The  ti-entment  of 
the  toxt  in  this  recetuion  is  very  arbitrary,  as  might 
be  <"x|>ecteii  from  the  descriptior.  which  Jerome  gives 
o(  the  mode  in  which  it  was  ni.-vle  fcomp.  Praef. 
m  Tob.  §4) ;  and  it  is  of  veiy  little  critiaJ  value, 
for  it  is  impowible  to  distinguish  accurately  the 
different  el>-m«it«  which  are  incorporated  in  it. 
Tlip  .  '  inbn  (Vetus  Latiim)  texts  »re 
t-yr  I;  .  though  these  present  consider- 
able V iiong  themnclvee,  as  generally  hap- 

peiio,  .ind  r«'pit«ent  'Jie  revised  and  not  the  original 
(n^nk  ♦ext.  .Sabati  r.  has  given  one  text  from  these 
8*SS  of  the  eighth  century,  and  also  added  various 
nadii. ',1  from  .-uiother  MS,  fbimerly  in  the 


Fagius  (154'ij  after  a  Constantinopolitan  edition  of 
1517,  is  closely  moulded  on  the  common  Greek 
text  without  being  a  servile  translation  (Fritxsche, 
§4).  Another,  publishe«l  by  S.  Munster  (1542, 
&c.),  is  based  upon  the  revised  text,  but  is  extremely 
fice,  and  is  rather  an  adaptation  than  a  ven>ion. 
Both  these  versions,  w^ith  the  Syriac,  are  reprinted 
in  Walton's  Polyglott,  and  are  late  Jewish  works  of 
uncertain  date  (Fritzsche,  I.e.  Ilgen,  ch.  xvii.  ff.) 
The  Syriac  version  is  of  a  composite  character.  At 
far  as  ch.  vii.  9  it  is  a  close  rendering  of  the  common 
Gi-eek  text  of  the  LXX.,  but  from  this  point  to  the 
end  it  follows  the  revised  text,  a  feet  which  is  no- 
ticed in  the  nyirgin  of  one  of  the  MSS. 

2.  Contents. — The  outline  of  the  book  is  as  fol- 
lows. Tobit,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who 
strictly  obseixed  the  law  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  Temple-service  at  Jeru.sidem  (i.  4-8),  was  carried 
captive  to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser.  While  in  cap- 
tivity he  exerted  himself  to  relieve  his  countrymen, 
which  his  fevourable  position  at  court  (iyopcurr^*, 
i.  13,  "  purveyor")  enabled  him  to  do,  and  at  this 
tioie  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend  ten  talents  of  silver 
to  a  countiyman,  Gabael  of  h'ages  in  Media.  But 
when  Sennacherib  succteded  his  father  Shalmaneser, 
the  fortune  of  Tobit  was  changed.  He  was  accused 
of  burying  the  Jews  whom  the  king  had  ;.ut  to 
death,  and  was  only  able  to  save  himself,  his  wife 
Anna,  and  his  son  TobLas,  by  flight.  On  the  acor.tsion 
of  Esarhaddon  he  was  allowed  to  retuni  to  Nisieveh, 
at  the  intercession  of  his  nephew,  Achiacharus,  wh  ■ 
occupied  a  high  place  in  the  king's  household  (i. 
22) ;  but  his  zeal  for  his  countrymen  brought  him 
into  a  strange  misfortune.  As  he  lay  one  night  in 
the  court  of  his  house,  being  unclean  from  having 
buried  a  Jew  whom  his  son  had  found  strangled  in 
the  market-place,  spantiws  "  muted  wann  dung 
into  his  eyes,"  and  he  became  blind.  Being  thus 
disabled,  he  was  for  a  time  supported  by  Achi- 
acharus. and  after  his  departure  (read  i-rop*i9ri,  ii. 
10)  by  the  labour  of  his  wi*"».  On  one  occasion 
he  falsely  accused  her  of  stealing  a  kid  which  had 
been  added  to  her  wages,  and  in  retuni  she  re- 
proached him  with  the  miserable  issue  of  all  his 
righteous  deeds.  Grieved  by  her  taunts  he  prayed 
to  God  for  help ;  and  it  happeneil  tiiat  on  tlie  same 
day  Sara,  his  kinswoman  (vi.  10,  11),  the  only 
daughter  of  Raguel,  also  sought  help  from  God 
against  the  repitiaches  of  her  father's  household. 
For  seven  young  men  wedded  to  her  had  perish*i 
on  their  marriage  night  by  the  power  of  the  ev.I 
spirit  Asmodeiis  [ASMODKUS] ;  and  she  thought 
that  she  should  "  bring  her  father's  old  age  with 
sorrow  unto  the  grave"  (iii.  10).  So  Kaphael  was 
sent  to  deliver  both  from  their  sorrow.  In  the 
mean  time  Tobit  called  to  mind  the  money  which  he 
had  lent  to  Gabael,  and  despatched  Tobias,  with 
many  wise  counsels,  to  reclaim  it  (iv.).  Ob  this 
Raphael  (under  the  form  of  a  kinsman,  Anriaa) 
olfered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Tobiae  on  his  journey 
to  Media,  and  they  "  went  forth  both,  and  Un 
young  man's  dog  Kith  them,"  and  Anna  was  com- 
forted for  the  abnenoe  of  her  son  (v.).  When  they 
micheii  the  Tigris,  Tobias  was  comnuuvleil  by  R^ 
phael  to  take  "  the  heart,  and  liver,  and  gall  "  of  "  a 

I'  fish  which  leaped  out  cf  the  river  and  would  luv< 
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(k'vouieii  him,"  and  iiistnicte<l  liow  to  use  the 
lii-st  two  i^inst  Asmodeus,  tor  Sim,  linphnel  caid, 
was  npjiointod  to  be  his  wife  (vi.).  So  when  they 
reiKihtu  KcbHtiiUH  they  were  eiiteitained  by  Raguel, 
Riiil  ill  accoixlance  with  the  wonis  of  the  nngel.  Sain 
wiw  given  to  Tobias  in  marriage  that  night,  and 
Asmodeus  was  "  driven  to  the  utmost  paits  of 
Kgypt,"  where  "  the  angel  bound  him  "  (vii.,  viii.). 
After  this  Raphael  recovered  the  loan  from  fJabael 
(i.x.),  and  Tobias  then  i-etunied  with  Sam  and  half 
her  father's  goods  to  Nineve  (x.).  Tobit,  informed 
by  Anna  of  their  son's  approach,  hastened  to  meet 
him.  Tobias  by  the  command  of  the  angel  applied 
the  fish's  gall  to  his  father's  eyes  and  restored  his 
■ight  (xi.).  After  this  Raphael  addressing  to  both 
w  jrds  of  good  counstil  revealed  himself,  and  "  they 
caw  him  no  more  "  (xii.).  On  this  Tobit  expi-essed 
his  gi-ntitude  in  a  fine  psalm  (xiii.)  ;  and  he  lived  to 
see  the  long  prosperity  of  his  son  (xiv.  1,2).  After 
his  death  Tobias,  accoixling  to  his  instniction,  re- 
turned to  Kcbatana,  and  "  before  he  died  he  heard  of 
the  destruction  of  Nineve,"  of  which  "  Jonas  the 
prophet  spaiie"  (xiv.  15,  4). 

l\.  Historical  character. — The  nan-ative  which 
has  been  just  sketched,  seems  to  have  been  received 
without  inquiry  or  dispute  as  historically  true  till 
the  rise  of  free  criticism  at  the  Refoimation.  Luther, 
wiiile  warmly  praising  the  general  teaching  of  the 
book  (corap.  §G),  yet  expressed  doubts  as  to  its 
literal  truth,  and  tiiese  doubts  gradually  gained  a 
wide  cun-ency  among  Protestant  writei-s.  Beithoidt 
{Einl.  §579j  has  given  a  summary  of  alleged  errors 
in  detail  {e.g.  i.  1,  '2,  of  Napthali,  compared  with 
2  K.  XV.  29 ;  vi.  9,  Rages,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sel.  Nicator),  but  the  question  turns  rather 
upon  the  general  complexion  of  the  histoiy  than 
upon  minute  objections,  which  are  often  captious 
and  rarely  satisfactory  (comp.  Welte,  Einl.  pp. 
84-94).  This,  however,  is  fatal  to  the  supposition 
that  the  book  could  have  been  completed  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  606  ;  Tob.  xiv,  15), 
and  written  in  the  main  some  time  before  (Tob. 
xii.  20).  The  whole  tone  of  the  narrative  bespeaks 
a  later  age;  and  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  good  and 
evil  spirits  is  elaborated  in  a  form  which  belongs  to 
a  period  considerably  posterior  to  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  (Asmodeus,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii., 3  ;  li^iphnel. 
xii.  15).  The  incidents  again,  are  completely  iso- 
lated, and  there  is  no  refeience  to  them  in  any  part 
of  Scripture  (th«  supposed  parallels,  Tob.  iv.  15 
(16)  II  Matt,  vii,  12;  Tob,  xiii.  16-18  II  Rev. 
xxi.  18,  are  mere  general  ideas),  nor  in  .losephus 
or  Philo.  And  though  the  extiaonlinary  character 
of  the  details,  as  such,  is  no  objection  apiiiist  the 
reality  of  the  occurrences,  yet  it  may  be  fairly 
urged  that  the  character  of  the  alleged  miraculous 
events,  when  taken  together,  is  alien  from  the  ge- 
neral cliaracter  of  such  events  in  the  historical  books 
of  Scripture,  while  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  pei-sons,  as  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  [Danikl,  vol.  i,  p,  394],  which  might  serve 
to  explain  this  dirterence.  On  all  these  grounds  it 
may  ceitainly  be  concluded  that  the  narrative  is 
not  simply  history,  and  it  is  siiperfliious  to  inquire 
how  far  it  is  based  upon  facts.  It  is  quite  possible 
th;it  some  real  occurrences,  preseived  bjr  tiadition, 
furni.shed  the  basis  of  the  nuriative,  but  it  does  not 
follow  by  any  means  that  the  elimination  of  the 
extraordinary  details  will  leave  behind  pure  history 
(SO  Uiren).  As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctly 
•didactic  naiTative.  Its  point  lies  in  tlie  moral 
lt«:M>u  which  it  conveys,  and  not  in  tbe  incidents. 
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The  incidents  furnish  litely  pictuies  of  the  trut^ 
which  the  author  wished  to  iiiciilcnte,  bjt  the 
lessons  them.selves  are  independent  of  them.  No' 
can  any  weig'it  be  laid  on  the  minute  exartnes* 
with  whicl»  apparently  unimpoilant  detail.s  ar« 
described  (t.  <j.  the  genealogy  and  dwelling-place 
of  Tobit,  i.  1,  2  ;  the  mamage  festival,  viii,  20, 
xi,  18,  19,  quoted  by  Ilgen  and  Welte),  an  prov- 
ing the  reality  of  the  events,  for  such  itaiiicularit  r 
is  characteristic  of  Kastern  i-omance,  and  appeal's 
again  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  The  writer  in  com- 
jiosing  his  story  necessarily  observed  the  ordinary 
form  of  a  historical  narrative, 

4,  Original  Language  and  Revisions. — In  tht 
absence  of  all  diiiect  evidence,  considerable  doubt  has 
been  felt  as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
The  superior  cleaniess,  simplicity,  and  accuracy  of 
the  LXX.  text  prove  conclusively  that  this  is  nearer 
the  original  than  any  other  text  which  is  known,  if 
it  be  not,  as  some  have  supposed  (Jahn  and  Kritzsche 
doubtfully),  the  original  itself.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  it  is  a  translation  are  far  from  conclusive.  The 
supposed  contradictions  betw<»en  different  parts  of  the 
book,  especially  the  change  fi*om  the  fir.st  (i.-iii,  6) 
to  the  third  pei-scn  (iii.  7-xiv.),  fi-om  which  Ilgen 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  narrative  wxs  made 
up  of  distinct  Hebrew  documents,  carelessly  put 
together,  and  aftei-wards  rendered  by  one  Greek 
translator,  are  easily  explicable  on  other  grounds; 
and  the  alleged  mistranslations  (iii.  6;  iv.  19,  &c.) 
depend  rather  on  eiTors  in  intei-preting  the  Greek 
text,  than  on  eiTors  in  the  text  itself.  The  style, 
again,  though  hareh  in  pai-ts,  and  far  from  the 
classical  standard,  is  not  more  so  than  some  books 
which  were  undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  {e.  g.  the 
Apocalypse) ;  and  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  in  it 
which  jx)ints  certainly  to  the  imme<liate  influence 
of  an  Aramaic  text,  (i.  4,  ds  iriaas  rij  yfvfai 
rov  euuvos,  comp.  Eph.  iii.  21 ;  i.  22,  iK  ifvrtpas; 
iii.  15,  Iva  ri  /xot  Cv"]  '^-  15,  rlva  ffoi  iffoficu 
fttffdhv  SiS6t>at;  xiv,  S,  irpoatBtro  <f>ofi('i(r0cu,  kc.) 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Origen  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  Hebrew  original  (£/),  ad  Afric. 
Vi) ;  and  the  Chaldee  copy  which  Jerome  used, 
as  far  as  its  character  can  be  ascertained,  was  evi- 
dently a  later  version  of  the  storj  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  internal  evidence  against  the  sup- 
|>osition  that  the  Greek  text  is  a  translation.  Some 
difHculties  appear  to  be  removed  by  this  supposition 
{e.  g.  ix,  6) ;  and  if  the  consideration  of  the  date 
and  place  of  the  composition  of  the  book  favour  thik 
view,  it  may  rightly  be  admitted.  The  Gi'Cfk  otlei-s 
some  peculiarities  in  vocabulary:  —  i,  6,  irpuro- 
Kovpia,  »',  e.  rj  iirapxh  ''■«*»'  KovpSiv,  Deut.  xviii,  4  ; 
i.  7,  a.Troirpar[Qoy.M ;  i,  21,  iKXoyiffria  \  ii.  '.i, 
ffrpayyaX6os,  &c.  :  and  in  construction,  xiii.  7, 
wyaWiuadcu  r^iv  ftfyaKucrvyrtv ;  xii ,  4,  i^Hcuovadai 
Tiyi ;  vi,  19,  irpoffiynv  Tivi  (intrans,) ;  vi.  6, 
iyyi^fiv  iv,  &c.  But  these  furnish  no  argument 
on  either  side. 

The  various  texts  which  remain  1-jivc  already 
been  enumerated.  Of  these,  three  vari(  ties  may  be 
distinguished:  (1)  the  LXX.;  (2)  the  revised  Greek 
text,  followed  by  the  Old  I^atin  in  the  main,  and  by 
the  Syriac  in  part;  and  (3)  the  Vulg\te  Latin. 
The  Hebrew  vei-sions  have  no  critical  value. 
(1)  The  LXX.  is  followed  by  A.  V.,  and  has  been 
already  cliaracterized  as  the  standard  to  which  the 
othei-s'  aie  to  be  referred.  (2)  The  revised  text, 
first  l-.i.ught  distinctly  into  notice  by  Fritzvhe 
{Eml.  §5),  is  based  on  the  LXX,  Gietk,  whidi  is 
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At  oa!r  time  e\ten>l«l,  and  then  (x>ni|>re>8cd,  witli  a 
view  to  ^renter  t'uliiess  and  clesirness.  A  tew  of 
the  variatiuns  in  the  tirst  chapter  will  indicate  it^ 
'.hiu'.irter : — Vei-.  2,  Btafiiis,  add.  oTriffu  Zvafiiv 
r,\lov  «f{  apiffTtpwy  ^oywp  ;  ver.  8,  ofj  KadrtKfi, 
^iveii  at  leiijjth  rots  6p<pavo7s  koI  toIs  xV^'^i 
x.T.X. ;  ver.  18,  ix  t^i  'lovScuas,  add.  iy  riixtpcus 
Trjs  Kpifftws  fis  iwolrjfffy  i^  atnov  6  0atTt\fus 
rov  oifptwov  Ttpl  Twr  fiXaa^fuiv  wv  i^Kaa- 
p^f.rifffi'  ;  ver.  22,  olvox^os,  iixtotvox^os. 
(■i)  The  Vulgate  text  was  denved  in  part  from  a 
Chaldee  copy  which  was  ti-anslated  by  word  of 
mouth  into  Hebiow  for  Jerome,who  in  turn  dictated 
4  Latin  renderijig  to  a  secretary.  (Praef.  m  Tob. : 
....  Exigitis  ut  librum  Chaldaec  seimone  coo- 
•criptum  ad  Latinum  stjluni  ti-aliam  ....  Feci 
satis  de^iderio  vestro,  non  tainen  meo  studio  .... 
l^t  quia  vidna  est  Chaldaeorum  lingua  sermoni 
Hebraico,  utriusque  linguae  periti.ssiinum  loquacem 
lepeiiens  unius  diet  laborem  arripui,  et  quidquid 
ille  mihi  Hebraicis  verbis  expressit,  hoc  ego,  accito 
notjio,  sermouibuK  Latiuis  exposui.)  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  process  Jerome  made  some  use  of  the 
Old  Latin  vei-sion,  which  he  follows  almost  vei-bally 
•n  a  few  piacw:  iii.  3-6;  iv.  6,  7,  11,  23,  &c. ; 
but  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  vei-sion  seems  to  be  an 
independent  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  moi-e  concise 
th.an  the  Old  Latin ;  but  it  contains  interpolations 
and  changes,  many  of  which  mark  the  asceticism  of 
i  latt!  age :  ii.  12-14  (parallel  with  Job) :  iii.  17-23 
(i-xpausion  of  iii.  14);  vi.  17  ff.  (expansion  of  vi. 
18);  ix.  11,  12;  xii.  13  (et  quia  acceptus  eras 
[)eo,  necesM  fiut  ut  tcntatio  probaret  te). 

5.  Date  and  place  of  Composition. — The  data 
for  determining  the  age  of  ttie  book  and  the  place 
where  it  was  compiled  are  scanty,  and  cons«s 
quently  very  diH'ereut  opiniona  have  been  eiiter- 
t.tined  on  tliese  points.  Kichhom  (Einl.  pp.  4u8  tt.) 
places  the  author  atter  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
without  fixing  any  fuither  limit  of  age  or  country. 
Iiertholdt,  insisting  (wrongly)  on  the  supposed  date 
"''  til.'  foundation  of  l{ages  [lUots],  brings  the  book 
r  -  ifiably  later  than  Seleucus  Nicator  (cir.  B.C. 
.' ■>■  '--'< Mj),  and  supposes  that  it  was  written  by  a Ga- 
lilaetn  or  Babylonian  Jew,  from  the  prominence  given 
to  th<>^e  districts  in  the  narrative  {Einl.  pp.  2499, 
.  De  Wette  leaves  the  date  undeteimiueti,  but 
-  that  the  author  was  a  native  of  Palestine 
,..i....  §311).  Kwald  (GeschichU,  iv.  233-238; 
hxes  the  compositiun  in  the  far  East,  towards  the 
clone  of  the  l'e«ian  period  (cir.  350  B.C.).  This 
Ixst  opinion  is  aimoKt  certainly  correct.  The  su- 
perior iind  interior  limits  of  the  date  of  the  book 
iK.in  tn  1*  il.tiii.-<l  with  fair  distinctness.  On  the 
(.lie  h.ini  tli>'  'li'failed  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  points 
-li-.u  I)  t<>  siinie  time  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity  ; 
and  thii  date  is  deHiiitely  mark«Kl  by  the  reference 
to  a  WW  Temple  at  Jeru.salem,  "  not  like  the  first " 
I  Tob.  xiv.  5;  comp.  Kzr.  iii.  12).  On  the  other 
oaaJ,  tlieie  is  nothiig  to  show  that  the  Jews  were 
threatened  with  any  special  dan^r  when  the  nairra- 
tive  'was  written  as  in  Juditli),  and  the  manner  in 
'^kicli  Media  is  mentioned  (xiv.  4)  implies  that  the 
Psrsian  monarchy  was  still  strong.  Thus  iu  date 
will  tall  somewhen  within  the  period  between  the 
close  of  the  work  cf  Nehemiah  and  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  fcir.  B.C.  430..3.M ).  The  contents  of  tlie 
look  funiish  aUo  some  Aue  to  tiie  place  where  it 
■XHf.  written.  Not  only  is  tlier«  in  accumte  know- 
\<f<\ge  of  Uk'  u-crr*  uescribed  (Kwald,  '2X\},  but  thf 
in<'i(ient.s  have  a  luuil  colouring.  The  cnntiniial 
irfet^oce  to  a'msgiving  and  tne  buria'  of  the  tluad. 
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and  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  ri|;^ht  per 
formancc  of  worship  at  Jerusalem  by  thoM  whc 
ai-e  atar  otf  (i.  4),  can  scairely  be  due  to  an  (finr* 
of  imagimition,  but  must  ratlier  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  immediate  experience  of  the  writ*"- 
This  would  suggest  that  he  was  Uving  out  of  Pkle^ 
tine,  in  some  Persian  city,  perhaps  Babylon,  where 
his  countrymen  were  exposed  to  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  heathen  governors,  and  in  danger  of  neg- 
lecting the  Temple-sen- ice.  Glimpses  are  also  giren 
of  the  presence  of  the  Jews  at  court,  not  only  it 
the  history  (Tob.  i.  22),  but  also  in  direct  counsel 
(xii.  7,  fivffT-ftpioy  fiairlKtMS  icaXhy  Kpv^cu),  whic^. 
better  suit  such  a  position  than  any  other  (oorap. 
xiii.  3).  If  these  conjectures  as  to  the  date  and 
place  of  writing  be  correct,  it  follows  that  we  must 
assume  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldoe  ori- 
ginal. And  even  iTthe  date  of  the  book  be  brought 
much  lower,  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  centuiy 
U.C.,  which  seems  to  be  the  latest  possible  limit, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  must  have  been  written 
in  some  Aramaic  dialect,  as  the  Gi^k  literature  of 
Palestine  belongs  to  a  much  later  time;  and  the  re- 
ferences to  Jemsalem  seem  to  show  that  the  book 
couM  not  have  been  composed  in  Egypt  (i.  4,  xiv. 
5),  an  inference,  indeed,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  its  general  contents.  As  long  as  the  book 
was  held  to  be  strict  history  it  was  supposed  that  it 
was  written  by  the  immediate  actors,  in  accordance 
with  the  diiection  of  the  angel  (xii.  20).  The  pas- 
sages wheie  Tobit  speaks  in  tlie  firet  person  (i.-iil. 
6,  xiii.)  were  assigned  to  his  autho«hip.  The  in- 
tervening chaptein  to  Tobit  or  Tobias.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  close  of  the  life  of  Tobit  to  Tobias  (zir. 
1-11)  ;  and  the  concluding  verses  (xiv.  12-15)  to 
one  of  his  friends  who  survived  him.  If,  however, 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  is  set  aside, 
there  is  no  ti-ace  of  tiie  pei-soa  of  the  author. 

6.  History. — The  histoiy  of  the  book  is  in  the 
main  that  of  the  LXX.  vei-sion.  While  the  coo- 
teuts  of  the  LXX.,  as  a  whole,  were  received  as  ca- 
nonical, the  Book  of  Tobit  was  necessarily  itx;luded 
without  fui-ther  inquiry  among  the  books  of  Holy 
Scriptuie.  [Canon.J  The  peculiar  merits  of  the 
book  contributed  also  in  no  small  degree  to  gain  for 
it  a  wide  and  heaiiy  reception.  Theie  appeai-s  to 
be  a  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp  (c.  10,  eleemoayna  de  morte 
liberat,  Tob.  iv.  10,  xii.  9).  In  a  scheme  of  the 
Ophites,  if  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  To- 
bias appears  among  the  prophets  (Iren.  i.  30,  It). 
Clentent  of  Alexandria  {^Strom.  ii.  23,  §139,  roi^e 
fipaxi*>t  h  ypt^Ph  S*HiK»tKfy  ttprjKvTa,  Tob.  iv. 
16)  and  Origen  practically  use  the  book  as  ca- 
nonical ;  but  Origea  distinctly  notices  that  neither 
Tobit  nor  Judith  were  received  by  the  Jews,  and 
rests  the  authority  of  Tobit  on  the  usage  of  the 
Churches  {Ep.  ad  Afric.  13,  'E0p<uoi  rp  TM/3if 
ot>  x/M»*^<u .  .  .  iW*,  iw*l  XP*'*^*^  T^  T«/3if 
aiiKHKrifflui  .  .  .  De  Oral.  I  ,§  1 4,  r^  roC  T«/3Vr 
0lfiK^  iyri\tyovcw  ol  ix  wtpirofifit  &\  ui)  ip- 
Sioff^K^  .  .  .).  Even  Athaiiasius  when  writing 
without  any  critical  regai-d  to  the  Canon  qtiotei 
Tobit  as  ^^cripture  (yl/)o/.  c.  Arian.  §11,  At  yi- 
ypawrcu,  Tob.  xii.  7);  but  when  he  give*  a  fonnal 
liikt  of  the  HMcred  Bonks,  he  definitely  excludes  it 
from  the  Canon,  and  pbcca  it  with  other  apociy- 
phal  Imoks  among  the  writings  which  were  **  to  be 
read  by  those  who  were  but  just  entering  on  Chris- 
tian teaching,  and  dehimiis  to  be  instiucted  in  thi 
ruli^  of  piety"  (/•;;>.  Feat.  p.  1177,  cd.  Migne). 
«i  the  I^tia  Chut\:h  Tobit  found  a  muoh  more  il*> 
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ciileil  Acceptance.  Cyprian,  Hilary,  anil  l.ucil'r, 
qiioce  it  as  autlinritativc  (^Cypr.  De  Orat.  V^»n, 
32 ;  Hil.  Pict.  fn  I'salm.  cxxix.  7 ;  yet  cotnp. 
Prol.  in  Ps.  XT.;  Lucif.  Pro  Athan.  i.  p.  871). 
Augustine  includes  it  with  the  other  apocrypha  of 
'he  LXX.  among  "  the  books  which  the  Christian 
Church  rwtwved  *  {De  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8),"  and  in 
this  he  WM  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  later  Latin 
fathers  [«xnp.  Cano.v,  vol.  i.  p.  256,  &c.],  Am- 
brose in  especial  wrote  an  essay  on  Tobias,  treat- 
ing of  the  evils  of  usury,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  book  as  "  piophetic "  in  the  strongest  tcnns 
{De  Tobid,  1,1;  comp.  Hexaem.vi.  4\  Jerome 
however,    followed   by    Kutlinus,    maintauieJ   the 

Eurity  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  0.  T.,  and,  as 
as  been  seen,  tieate<l  it  very  summarily  (for  later 
authorities  see  Canon).  In  modem  times  the 
moral  excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly, 
except  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Luther  pro- 
nounced it,  if  only  a  fiction,  yet  "  a  truly  beautiful, 
whole:<ome,  and  profitable  fiction,  the  work  of  a 
gifted  poet.  ...  A  book  useful  for  Christian  read- 
ing" (ap.  Fritzsche,  J?»n/.  §11).  The  same  view 
is  held  aL-o  in  the  Knglish  Church.  A  passage  from 
Tobit  is  quoted  in  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  as 
the  teaching  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scripture  " 
fOf  Almsiieeds,  ii.  p.  391,  ed.  Corrie);  and  the 
Irayer-book  offere  several  indications  of  the  same 
feeling  of  lespect  tor  the  book.  Three  verses  are 
retained  among  the  sentences  used  at  the  OfTei-toiy 
(Tob.  iv.  7-9) ;  and  the  Preface  to  the  Marriage 
ISer\-ice  contains  a  plain  adaptition  of  Jerome's 
version  of  Tob.  vi.  17  (Hi  naraque  qui  coujugium 
ita  suscipiunt  ut  Deum  a  se  et  a  sua  riiente  exclu- 
dant,  et  suae  libidini  ita  vncent,  sicut  equus  et 
mulus  qnibus  non  est  intellectus,  habet  potestatem 
daemonium  super  eos).  In  the  Fii-st  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  a  reference  to  the  blessing  of  Tobias  and  Sara 
by  Raphael  was  retained  in  the  same  service  from 
the  old  oflice  in  place  of  the  present  reference  to 
Abraham  and  Sarah  ;  and  one  of  the  oi)ening  clauses 
of  the  Litany,  introduced  from  the  Sarum  Breviary, 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  Tob. 
iii.  3  (Ne  vindictam  sumas  de  peccatis  meis,  neque 
reminiscaris  delicta  mea  vel  parentum  meorum). 

7.  Religions  character. — Few  probably  can  read 
the  bock  in  the  LXX.  text  without  assenting  heart- 
ily to  the  favourable  judgment  of  Luther  on  its 
merits.  Nowhere  else  is  there  preserved  so  complete 
and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Return.  There  may  be  symptoms 
of  a  tendency  to  fomial  righteousness  of  works,  but 
as  yet  the  works  are  painteti  as  springing  from 
a  living  faith.  The  devotion  due  to  Jerusalem  is 
united  with  definite  acts  of  chajity  (i.  6-8)  and 
with  the  prospect  of  wider  blessings  (xiii.  11).  The 
giving  of  alms  is  not  a  mere  scattering  of  wealth, 
but  a  real  service  of  love  (i.  16,  17,  ii.  1-7,  iv. 
7-11,  16),  though  at  times  the  emphasis  which  is 
laid  upon  the  duty  is  exaggerated  (as  it  seems)  from 
the  special  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was 
placei  (xii.  9,  xiv.  10).  Of  the  special  precepts 
one  (iv.  15,  h  fiiaus  .uTjSeyi  Troii\(rris)  cutains  the 
negative  side  of  the  golden  nile  of  condjit  (Matt. 
vii.  12),  which  in  this  partial  fbi-m  is  found  among 


•  This  is  expressed  still  more  distinctly  in  the  Speculum 
(p.  1127,  C,  t>d.  Par.  1836):  "Non  sunt  oraittendi  et  bi 
[llbri]  quos  quidem  ante  Salvatoris  adventum  constat  esse 
conscriptos,  sed  eos  non  rectptos  a  Judaeis  recipit  tamen 
ejnsdrm  S?lvatorig  ecclesia."  The  preface  from  which 
these  words  are  taken  is  followed  by  quotations  from 
Wisdurn.  Kctlesiaslicus  and  TobS  i. 
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the  maxims  of  Confucius.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  tr» 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  portraiture  ofdomtittic 
life  that  the  bo)k  excels.  The  parting  of  Tol-uu 
and  his  mother,  the  cotisolatioi  of  Tobit  (v.  17-22), 
the  ailection  of  Riiguel  (vii.  4-S),  the  anxious  wait* 
ing  of  the  parents  (x.  1-7),  the  son's  return  (ix.  4, 
zi.),  and  even  the  unjust  suspiciousness  of  the  sorrow 
of  Tobit  and  Anna  (ii.  11-14)  are  painted  with  \ 
simplicity  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  thepatriarchs.* 
Almost  every  family  relation  is  touched  upon  v,  iih 
natural  grace  and  affection  :  husband  and  w  ite,  paren 
and  child,  kinsmen ,  near  or  distant,  master  and  .servant, 
are  presented  in  the  moct  varied  action,  and  always 
with  life-like  power  (ii.  13,  14,  v.  17-22,  vii.  16, 
viii.  4-8,  X.  1-7,  xi.  1-13,  i.  22,  ii.  10,  vii.  3-8,  v. 
14,  15,  xii.  1-5,  &c.).  Prayer  hallows  the  whole 
conduct  of  life  (It.  19,  vi.  17,  viii.  5-8,  &c.)  ;  and 
even  in  distress  there  is  confidence  that  in  the  end 
all  will  be  well  (iv.  6,  14,  19;,  though  theie  is  no 
clear  anticipation  of  a  future  personal  existence 
(iii.  6).  The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  feature  in 
the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  action  of 
spirits,  who,  while  they  are  conceived  to  be  subject 
to  the  passion*,  of  men  and  material  influences  (As- 
modeus),  arc-  yet  not  affected  by  bodily  wants,  and 
manifested  only  by  their  own  will  (Raphael,  xii.  19). 
Powers  of  evil  (Sai/xf^ctoc,  ■KVfvfia  ■K0irqp6v,  iii.  8, 
17,vi.7, 14, 17)  are  represented  as  gaining  the  means 
of  injuring  men  by  sin  [Asmodeus],  while  they 
are  driven  away  and  bound  by  the  exercise  of  faith 
and  prayer  (viii.  2, 3).  On  the  otner  hand  Raphael 
comes  among  men  as  "  the  healer "  ycomp.  Dill- 
mann,  Das  Buch  Henoch,  o.  20),  and  by  the  mis- 
sion of  God  (ill.  17,  xii.  18),  restores  those  whose 
good  actions  he  has  secretly  watched  (xii.  12,  13), 
and  "  the  remembrance  of  whose  prayers  he  has 
brought  before  the  Holy  One"  (xii.  12).  This 
ministiy  of  intercession  is  elsewhere  expressly  re- 
cognized. Seven  holy  angels,  of  whom  Raphael  is 
one,  are  specially  described  as  those  "  which  present 
the  prayei's  of  the  Saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out 
before  the  gloiy  of  God  "  (xii,  15).  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  same  sense  of  the  need  of  some  being 
to  interpose  between  God  and  man  that  singular 
prominence  is  given  to  the  idea  of  "  the  glory  of 
God,"  before  which  these  ai'changels  appear  as 
priests  in  the  holiest  place  (viii.  15,  xii.  15)  ;  and  in 
one  pas.sage  "  the  angel  of  God"  (v.  16,  21)  oo-u- 
pies  a  position  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Word 
in  the  Tai-gums  and  Philo  {De  mut.  nom.  §18, 
&c.).  Elsewhere  blessing  is  rendered  to  "  all  the 
holy  angels"  (xi.  14,  fuXoyrififvoi  as  contra.sted 
with  et»Ao7TjT<Js :  comp.  Luke  i.  42),  who  are  them- 
selves united  with  "the  elect"  in  the  duly  oi 
praising  God  for  ever  (viii.  15).  This  mention  ot 
"  the  elect "  points  to  a  second  doctrinal  feature  of 
the  book,  which  it  shares  with  Baruch  alone  of  th 
ajx)cryphal  writings,  the  firm  belief  in  a  gloricus 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  (xiv.  5,  xiii.  9-18). 
But  the  restoration  contemplated  is  national,  and 
not  the  work  of  a  universal  Saviour.  The  Temple 
is  described  as  "  conseci-atcd  and  built  for  all  ages  " 
(i.  4),  the  feasts  are  "  an  everlasting  deci-ee " 
(i.  6),  and  when  it  is  lestoral  "  the  streets  of  Jeni- 
salem  shall  say  .  .  .  Bles.sed  be  God  which  hath 


b  In  ttiis  connexion  may  be  noticed  Ibe  incident,  which 
Is  without  a  parallel  in  Scripture,  and  seems  more  natoral 
to  the  West  than  to  the  Kast,  the  companionship  of  th€ 
dog  with  Tobias  (v.  16,  xl.  4  :  comp.  Anibr.  Ilexaan.  vL 
4,  17:  "  Mutae  specie  bestlae  sonctus  Kapbael,  angeliiE 

Tobiae  juvenis ad    relationem  grallM   enuUclAt 

affectum  ")• 
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OtoUeil  it  for  erer  "  (mi.  18).     In  all  then  \»  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah. 

8.  Comparisons  have  oi\en  been  made  between 
the  Book  of  Tobit  and  Job,  but  from  the  outline 
which  has  been  ^ven  it  is  obvious  that  the  re-st-m- 
blanob  is  only  supei-ficial,  though  Tob.  ii.  14  was 
probably  suggested  by  Job  ii.  9,  10,  while  the 
differeooea  are  such  as  to  mark  distinct  periods.  In 
Tobit  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are  afflicted  are  laid 
at  ooce  in  prayer  before  God,  in  perfect  reliance  on 
His  final  judgment,  and  then  immediately  relieved 
by  Divine  interposition.  In  Job  the  real  conflict  is 
in  the  soul  of  the  sutferer,  and  his  renet  comes  at 
length  with  humiliation  and  repentance  (xlii.  6). 
The  one  book  teaches  by  great  thoughts ;  the  other 
by  dear  maxims  translated  into  touching  incidents. 
The  contrast  of  Tobit  and  Judith  is  still  more 
instructive.  These  books  present  two  pictures  of 
Jewish  life  and  feeling,  broadly  distinguished  in  all 
their  details,  and  yet  mutually  illustrative.  The 
one  represents  the  exile  prosperous  and  even  power- 
ful in  a  strange  land,  exposed  to  sudden  dangers, 
cherishing  his  national  ties,  and  looking  with  un- 
shaken love  to  the  Holy  City,  but  still  mainly 
occupied  by  the  common  duties  of  social  life;  the 
otho:  portrays  a  time  of  reproach  and  peril,  when 
natioiial  independence  was  thi^eatened,  and  a  righteous 
cause  seemed  to  justify  unscrupulous  valour.  The 
one  gives  the  popular  ideal  of  holiness  of  living, 
the  other  of  courage  in  daring.  The  one  reflects 
the  cun'ent  feeling  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  rule, 
the  other  during  the  struggles  for  freedom. 

9.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  book  was  by 
K.  D.  Ilgen  {Die  Gesch.  Tobxs  .  .  .  mit  .  .  .  einer 
Einleitung  versehen,  Jen.  1800),  which,  in  spite  of 
serious  defects  due  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  pub- 
lished, contains  the  most  full  discussion  of  the  con- 
tents. The  edition  of  Fritzsche  (Exeget.  Handb.  ii., 
I.eipzig,  1853)  is  concise  and  scholarlike,  but  leaves 
some  points  without  illustration.  In  England  the 
lx)ok,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  most  undeserved  neglect.       [Ii.  F.  W.] 

TO'CHEN  (|3h  :  9oKKa  ;  Altx.  eovx*"- : 
Thochen).  A  place  mentioned  (1  Chr.  iv.  32  only) 
among>t  the  towns  of  Simeon.  In  the  parallel  list 
of  Josh.  (xix.  7)  there  is  nothing  corresponding 
to  Tochen.  The  LXX.,  however,  adds  the  name 
'I'li.ilctia  between  Remmon  and  Kther  in  the  latter 
}»i>>ai:'> ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  be 
th''  ii-inn:iiit  of  a  Tochen  anciently  existing  in  the 
liili;.\v  ti-xt.  though  it  has  been  considered  as  an 
iiiiiication  of  Tfh^m.  [^0 

TOGAB'MAH(nDnJJn:  Oopyofid:  Thogor- 
irM\.  A  son  of  Gomer,  and  bmther  of  Ashkenaz 
tiid  Kiphath  (Gen.  x.  3).  it  has  been  already 
shov  r)  that  Togarmah,  as  a  geographical  term,  is 
ciiiiiMfed  with  Am)enia,*and  that  the  subaeqiient 
m  &;Aic<a>  of  the  name  (Kz.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  G) 
accord  with  this  view.  [Aumkxia.]  It  remains 
ibr  us  to  examine  into  the  ethnology  of  the  Arme- 
nians with  a  view  to  the  position  assigned  to  them 
IB  the  Mosaic  table.  The  most  decisive  statement 
lespecting  them  in  ancient  literature  is  furnished  by 
Herodotus,  who  says  that  they  were  Phrygian 
Mknists,  that  they  were  armed  in  the  Phrygian 
ftahiwi,  and  were  aasociatiHl  with  the  Phrygians 
tlM  same  commander  (Heiod.  vii.  73).     The 
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*  Tbe  nsme  Itself  nuy  poMittly  bsve  refemioe  to  Ar> 
•lenia.  for,  acoi-rdinc  to  Orimm  {<!€$ek.  Deulrch.  flpr.  IL 
Uil  i\3gumih  cunics  from  tbe  Ssnsmt  t"lM.  '  urihr  " 


remark  of  Eudoius  (Steph.  Byz.  t  v.  'Aou*yia 
that  the  .Aimenians  resemble  the  Phrysjiann  in  m-viy 
respects  in  language  (rp  ^rjj  woWa  <ppwyl(owi 
tends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  hai-dly  n»:ess*\j 
to  understand  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  imply* 
ing  more  than  a  common  origin  of  the  two 
peoples ;  for,  looking  at  the  general  westward  pro- 
gress of  the  Japhetic  races,  and  on  the  central 
position  which  Armenia  held  in  regard  to  their 
movements,  we  should  rather  infer  that  Phrygia 
was  colonized  from  Armenia,  than  vice  tcrad.  The 
Phrygians  were  indeed  reputed  to  have  had  their 
first  settlements  in  Europe,  and  thence  to  have 
crossed  into  Asia  (Herod,  vii.  73),  but  this  must 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  retrogiTide  movement  of  a 
section  of  the  great  Phrygian  race  in  the  direction 
of  their  original  home.  The  period  of  this  move- 
ment is  fixed  subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  680),  whereas  the  Phrygians  appear  as  an 
important  race  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  far  earlier  period 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  321  ;  Herod,  ni.  8, 1 1).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  they  were  once  the  dominant 
race  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  they  spread  west- 
ward from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the  shores  of 
the  Aegaean.  The  Phrygian  language  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  classed  with  the  Indo-European  family. 
The  resemblance  between  words  in  the  Phrygian 
and  Gieek  tongues  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves (Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  410),  and  the  inscriptions 
still  existing  in  the  former  are  decidedly  Indo- 
Euro})ean  (liawlinson's  Herod,  i.  G66).  The  Ar- 
menian language  presents  many  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  bi-anches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family ;  but  these  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  physical  character  of  the  countiy, 
and  partly  by  the  large  amount  of  foreign  admix- 
ture that  it  has  experienced.  In  spito  of  this, 
however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in 
phuing  Armenian  among  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  Introd.  p.  32 ;  Die- 
fenbach,  Orig.  Europ.  p.  43).  With  regaixl  to  the 
ancient  inscriptions  at  Wan,  some  doubt  exists; 
some  of  them,  but  apparently  not  the  most 
ancient,  are  thought  to  b^  a  Turanian  character 
(I-ayard*s  A' in.  and  Bab.  p.  402  ;  Hawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  652) ;  but,  even  were  this  fully  estab- 
lished, it  fails  to  prove  the  Turanian  character  of 
the  population,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been 
set  up  by  foreign  conquerors.  The  Aiinenians 
themselves  have  associated  the  name  of  Togarmab 
with  their  early  historr  in  that  they  represent  tbe 
founder  of  their  race,  Haik,  as  a  son  of  Thorgom 
(Moses  Choren.  i.  4,  §9-11;.  [W.  L.  B.] 

TO'HU  (".rW  :  eo«^  ;  Alex,  eoow  :  TMi'.C,. 
An  ancestor  of  Sjimuel  the  prophet,  prrl«ips  the 
same  as  TOAH  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  oomp.  1  Chr.  vi.  34). 

TOtCJjh:  ©00(5;  Alex,  eash  ThoS).  Kinf 
of  Hamnth  on  the  Orontes,  who,  aflor  the  defctt  of 
his  powerful  enemy  the  Syrian  king  Hadadezcr  by 
the  aiiny  of  David,  sent  his  son  Joram,  or  Hadoram, 
to  coMgratiiliite  the  victor  and  do  him  humn|te  with 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  (2  Snm.  viii. 
9,  10,.  "  For  Had.-».lMei-  had  wai-s  with  Toi,"  and 
Ewald  ((rsscA.  iii.  ll»9)  conjectures  tliiit  he  may 
have  even  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  rassnlage. 
Thei-e  was  probably  some  policy  in  the  conduct  oi 
Toi,  and  his  object  may  have  been,  as  Josephus  im.j% 


snd  j(nMi~Annenla,  which  he  ftirtber  oganacts  wttb 
HermliM  Ibe  son  of  Uannqs. 
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>t  WHS  {Ant.  vi..  5,  §4),  to  oiiy  od'  the  conqueror 
with  the  '•  ves«pls  of  ancient  worktnansnip"  (vmiif 
Tijj  ipxaiai  KaraaKfvjjsj  which  he  preMnted. 

TO'LA  (vh\Fi :  9u,\d :  Thda).  1.  The  first- 
born of  Iscachar,  and  ancestor  of  the  Tolaites  (Gen. 
«lvi.  \'.\;  Num.  xxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  vii.  1,2),  who  in 
Uie  time  of  David  numbei-ed  22,600  men  of  valour. 

2.  Judge  of  Israel  alter  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1, 
2).  He  is  descnbe<l  as  "  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son 
of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."  In  the  LXX.  and 
V'ulg.  he  is  made  the  son  of  Abimelech's  uncle. 
Dodo  (  mI''!)  being  considered  an  appellative.  But 
Gideon,  Abimelech's  father,  was  a  Manassite.  Tola 
"adged  Israel  for  twenty-three  yeai-s  at  Shamir  in 
Mount  Kphraim,  where  he  died  and  was  bui-ied. 

TO'LAD   (nS^n:    eowXa^/t;   Alex.  e«A«8: 

Tholad).  One  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  29),  which  was  in  the  {x)ssession  of  the  tribe 
up  to  David's  reign,  probably  to  the  time  of  the 
census  taken  by  Joab.  In  the  lists  of  .loshua  the 
nume  is  given  in  the  fuller  fonn  of  El-TOLAD.   [G.] 

TO'LAITES,    THE    C^fynr]  :     6  e«Aat : 

Tkol(iUae).  The  desceud.iHts  of  Tola  the  sou  of 
Issiicliar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

TOL'BANES  (ToXjSrfrrn :  Tolbanes).  Tklem, 
one  «f  the  portei-s  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (1    Esd. 

TOJ.IB.  Although  the  sepulchral  arrange- 
ments of  the  Jews  have  neccssaiily  many  points  of 
>»ntact  with  those  of  the  suiTounding  nations,  they 
are  still  ou  the  whole — like  everything  else  that 
people  did — so  essentially  different,  that  it  is  most 
unsafe  to  attempt  to  elucidate  them  by  appealing  to 
the  practice  of  other  races. 

It  has  'oeen  hitherto  too  much  the  fashion  to 
look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  every  fonn  of 
Jewish  art ;  but  if  theie  is  one  thing  in  the  Old 
Testament  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute ant;igonism  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  everything  Egyptian  that  prevailed 
from  first  to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  Fiom 
the  bunal  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpcluh  (Gen. 
ixiii.  19)  to  the  funeral  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas 
(Acts  ix.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  sarco- 
phagus, or  even  coffin,  in  any  Jewish  burial.  No 
pyramid  was  raised — no  separate  hyjwgeum  of  any 
individual  king,  and  what  is  most  to  be  regi'etted 
by  modem  investigators,  no  inscription  or  painting 
which  either  recorded  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
or  symlwlized  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Jews 
towai°ds  the  deaH.  It  is  true  of  course  that  Jacob 
dying  in  Egypt  was  emb&lmed  (Gen.  1.  2 ),  but  it 
was  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
be  entombed  in  the  cave  at  Hebron,  and  Joseph 
as  a  naturalized  Egyptian  and  a  ruler  in  the  land 
was  embalmed  ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  as  some- 
thing exceptional  that  he  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and 
was  80  bi-ought  by  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land 
and  laid  with  his  forefathers.  But  these,  like  the 
burning  of  the  body  of  Saul  [see  Burial],  were 
cleaily  exceptional  case*. 

Still  less  weie  the  lites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of 
the  Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  With  that  people  the 
graves  of  the  dead  were,  or  were  inteuded  to  be,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  homes  of  the  living. 
The  lucumo  lay  in  his  lobes,  the  warrior  in  his 
aitnour,  on  the  bed  on  which  he  had  reposed  in  life.  | 
siu'i'onnded  by  the  furniture    the  vessels,  aud  rj>e  i 
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ornaments  which  had  adorned  liis  dwelling  n)tpn 
alive,  as  if  he  weie  to  live  again  in  a  n^w  woriii 
with  the  same  wants  and  feelings  as  liefore.  Iie.-iil« 
this,  no  tail  steld,  and  no  scpulcnral  mound,  ha.- 
yet  been  found  in  the  hills  or  plains  of  Judaea 
nor  have  we  any  hint  either  in  tlie  Bible  or  .los<» 
phus  of  any  such  having  existed  which  could  be 
titiced  to  a  strictly  Jewish  origii.. 

In  very  di.stinct  contrast  to  all  this,  the  sepul- 
chral rites  of  the  Jews  were  marked  with  the  same 
simplicity  that  chaiBcterized  all  their  religious  ob- 
seiTances.  The  body  was  washe<I  and  anointed 
(Mark  xiv.  8,  xvi.  1  ;  John  xix.  39,  &c.),  wrapped 
in  a  cleim  linen  cloth,  and  borne  without  any  funeral 
pomp  to  the  grave,  where  it  was  laid  without  any 
ceiemonial  or  form  of  pi-ayer.  In  addition  to  this, 
with  kings  and  great  persons,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  "great  burning"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  x*i.  19 
Jer.  xxxiv.  5; :  all  these  being  measures  more 
suggested  by  sanitary  exigencies  than  by  any  bauk- 
ering  after  ceremonial  pomp. 

Tin's  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what  may  be 
called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jewish  se- 
pulchres— the  deep  ioculus — which,  so  far  as  is 
now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rock- 
cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known  elsewhere.  Its  toiin 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  dia- 
gi-ani,  representing  the  forms  of  Jewish  sepulture. 


No.  1.— Diagram  cf  Jewiiih  Sepulchre* 

In  the  apartment  marked  A,  there  are  twelve  sn<-h 
loculi,  about  2  feet  in  width  by  3  feet  high.  On 
the  giound-floor  these  generally  open  on  the  level  ol 
the  floor ;  when  in  the  upper  stoiey,  as  at  C,  on  i 
ledge  or  platform,  on  which  the  body  might  be  laid 
to  be  anointed,  and  on  which  the  stones  might  rest 
which  closed  the  outer  end  of  each  Ioculus. 

The  shallow  Ioculus  is  shown  in  chamber  B,  but 
was  apparently  only  used  when  sarcophagi  weie 
employed,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
during  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  when  foreign  cus- 
toms came  to  be  adopted.  The  shallow  Ioculus 
would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  and  incon« 
vetiient,  where  an  unembalmed  body  was  laid  out 
to  ueciiy — as  there  would  evidently  be  no  means  of 
shutting  it  off"  fi  om  the  rest  of  the  catar  omb.  The 
deep  Ioculus  on  the  other  hand  was  as  strictly  con- 
formable with  Jewish  customs,  and  could  easily  be 
clo.sed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the  end  and  luted  inf« 
the  groove  which  usually  exists  there. 

This  fact  is  especially  interesting  as  it  affords  a 
key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  understood 
in  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  Thu.": 
in  John  xi.  39,  Jesus  says,  "  Take  away  the  stone, ' 
and  (ver.  40)  "  they  took  away  the  stone  "  with- 
out difficulty,  appaienUy    which  cou.d  hardly  havi 
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bfvii  the  -M-i  hail  it  \<e*-n  eiirh  a  met;  ki  woiiM  Ije 
rs|iiiivd  U  c\o!*-  the  eiitiniic«>  of  h  chvc.  And  chnp. 
ti.  1,  the  same  ex|ii'f>si(>u  is  iisrJ,  "  the  stone  u 
L'ik<j  awav  ;■'  mid  tiioiii;li  the  Greek  woinl  :ii  the 
ntlier  three  Evaup;li$tfi  certaiuir  inijilies  thnt  it 
wu  roiled  away,  this  would  eqiutlly  ap]>ly  to  the 
ktooe  at  the  mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the 
Maries  must  have  then  stooped  down  to  look  in. 
In  fiict  the  whole  iiarrativc  is  infinitely  tnoie  dear 
and  intelligible  it°  we  aasiune  thiit  it  was  a  stone 
closing  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  grave,  than  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  h;ive  been  a  stone  closing  the  euti-ance 
or  door  of  a  hypogeum.  lu  the  latter  case  the 
stoue  to  close  a  door — siiy  6  t"eet  by  3  I'eet,  could 
hardly  have  weighed  less  tlian  3  or  4  tons,  and 
could  not  have  been  moved  without  luachineiy. 

There  is  one  catacomb — that  known  as  the 
■•  Tombs  of  the  Kings  " — which  is  closed  by  a  stone 
rolling  acitks  its  entrance ;  but  it  is  ttie  only  one, 
■nd  the  immense  amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting 
which  it  hiis  i«iuii-ed  is  sufficient  pitKtf  that  such 
an  arrangement  was  not  applied  to  any  other  of  the 
numerous  rock  tombs  around  Jerusalem,  nor  could 
the  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated  had  it  anywhere 
existed.  From  the  nature  of  the  openings  where  they 
are  natural  civeins,  and  the  omnmental  form  of  tlieir 
doorways  whoie  they  are  ai-diitectu rally  adorned,  it 
in  evident,  except  in  tliis  one  instance,  thnt  thej  could 
not  have  been  closed  by  stones  rolled  acioss  tlieir  en- 
trauoes ;  and  consequently  it  seems  only  to  be  to  the 
closing  df  the  loculi  that  the>e  expressions  can  refer. 
But  until  a  moie  careful  and  more  scientitic  ex- 
ploration of  these  tombs  is  made  than  has  hitherto 
be«n  given  to  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  quite 
certain  on  this  point. 

Although,  theiefore,  the  Jews  were  singularly 
free  fiom  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  funeieai  mag- 
uiticenoe,  they  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent 
existence  an  eminently  bui-ying  people. 

From  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  tlie  Holy 
I.ai:J  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Romans,  they  seem 
to  hare  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
possession  of  an  undisturbed  resting-plitce  for  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  ages  seem  to  have 
shown  the  givatest  respect,  if  not  veneration,  for 
the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors.  Few,  however, 
jould  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cut  tomb.  Taking 
all  that  are  known,  and  all  that  are  likely  to  be 
discovered,  there  are  not  probably  500,  ceiiainly 
not  lOOO,  lock-cut  loculi  in  or  about  Jerusalem, 
and  as  that  city  must  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
liare  possersed  a  population  of  from  30,000  to  40,000 
louls,  it  is  evident  th.it  the  bulk  of  the  people  must 
then,  as  now,  have  been  content  with  graves  dug  in 
tiie  earth ;  but  situated  us  nesir  the  Holy  Places  as 
tlieir  means  would  allow  tiieir  obtaining  a  place. 
The  bodies  of  the  kings  were  buried  close  to  the 
Temple  walls  (Fxek.  xliii.  7-9,,  and  however  little 
tli#r  may  liave  done  in  their  life,  tiie  place  of  their 
1.1  li  is  caretullj  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  ths 
Imii„'  .  and  the  cause  why  tliat  place  wiu  chosen  is 
gaieially  pointed  out,  as  if  tbit  i^ecord  was  not  only 
the  most  iropoitant  event,  but  the  final  judgment 
on  the  life  of  Uie  king. 

T'liilis  of  the  Pittriarclia. — Turning  from  these 
'onsi'lei-Htions  to  the  niore  strictly  historical  (lort 
!  the  subject,  we  find  thnt  one  of  the  mu»t  striking 
<^Qts  in  the  life  of  Abi-aiiam  is  the  purch.nse  of 
the  tir'.d  of  Kphron  the  Hittite  at  Hebron,  in  which 
was  the  I'ave  of  Machpelah,  in  order  th.it  he 
oji^lit  therein  bury  Sitiah  his  wile,  and  that  it 
■uifht  be  a  sepulchie  for  hiinsclf  and  hi*  childreu. 
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His  refusing  to  accept  the  pri\  ilege  cf  buryiiy  tlHT« 
a&  a  gill  when  oHeied  to  him,  shows  the  inipoit. 
an.«  Abi-aham  attached  to  the  ti-ansaction,  and  hit 
insisting  on  purchasing  and  paying  for  it  {Ciea. 
sjtiii.  20),  in  irder  that  it  might  l«  "made  sure 
unto  him  for  the  possession  of  a  burying-place." 
There  he  and  his  immediate  desocudanUi  were  laid 
3700  jeai-s  ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to 
rest  now ;  but  no  one  in  modern  times  has  seen 
their  remmns,  or  been  allowed  to  enter  into  tlie  cave 
where  they  rest. 

A  few  yeai-s  ago,  Signor  Pierotti  says,  he  was 
allowed,  in  rompany  with  the  I'asha  of  Jerusalem, 
to  descend  the  steps  to  the  iion-grating  that  closet 
the  entrance,  and  to  lo<jk  into  the  cave.  What  he 
seems  to  have  seen  was — that  it  was  a  natural 
cavern,  untouched  by  the  chisel  and  unaltei-ed  by 
art  in  any  way.  Those  who  accompanied  tbie 
I'l-ince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  the  Mos<)ue  were  not 
permitted  to  see  even  this  entrance.  ■  AH  they  saw 
WHS  the  round  hole  m  the  Hoor  of  the  ilosque 
which  admits  light  and  air  to  the  cave  below.  The 
siime  round  opening  exists  at  Neby  Samwil  in  the 
roof  of  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  Samuel, 
and  at  Jerusalem  there  is  a  similar  opening  into 
the  tomb  under  the  Dome  of  the  rock.  In  the 
fonner  it  is  used  by  the  pious  votaries  to  drop  pe- 
titions and  pi°ayei°s  into  the  tumbs  of  patnarchs  and 
prophets.  The  bitter  having  lost  the  ti-adition  of 
its  having  been  a  buiying-place,  the  opening  only 
now  serves  to  admit  light  into  tlie  cave  below. 

Unfortunately  none  of  those  who  have  visited 
Hebron  have  had  sufficient  au-chitectural  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  say  when  the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave  w^as  erected ;  but  there 
seems  no  great  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  a 
Byzantine  chui°ch  ei'ected  there  between  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  that  of  Justinian.  From  such  in- 
dications as  can  be  gntheivd,  it  seems  of  the  later 
peiiiKl.  On  its  floor  are  sarcophagi  puipoiting  to 
be  those  of  the  patriarehs ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  luistern 
tombs,  they  aie  only  cenotajjis  repivsenting  those 
that  st;iiid  below,  and  which  are  esteemed  too  sacred 
for  the  vulgiir  to  approach. 

Though  it  is  much  more  easy  of  access,  it  is 
almost  its  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall 
that  encloses  the  ."acred  precincts  of  these  tomlcs. 
From  the  account  of  JoMphus  ( B.  J.  iv.  7),  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  existed  in  his  day,  or  h«  surely 
would  hare  mentioned  it ;  and  such  a  citadel  could 
haidly  fail  to  have  been  of  warlike  importance  in 
those  troublous  times.  Besides  this,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  such  enclosure  encircling  any  tombs 
or  sacred  place  in  Jewish  tinaes,  nor  can  we  conceive 
any  motire  for  so  secluding  these  graru. 

There  are  not  any  aichitectunil  mouldings  abou* 
this  wall  which  would  enable  an  archaeologist  t« 
approximate  its  date;  and  if  the  bevelling  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  Jewish  arrangement  (which  is  reiy 
&r  from  being  exclusively  the  case),  on  the  othei 
hand  it  may  be  contended  that  no  buttrcMed  wr.il 
of  Jewish  masonry  exists  anywhere.  There  u  in 
fact  nothing  known  with  sufficient  exactness  to 
decide  the  question,  but  the  piobnbilities  ceitainly 
tend  towards  a  Christian  or  .^^aiaopiiic  origin  for  tlit 
whole  structure  both  inteiniilly  and  exteituJIy. 

Aait>n  died  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  28,  xxxiii.  w9),  and  we  are  led  to  infer  he  wu 
buried  tliere,  tliough  it  ii*  not  so  statetl ;  and  we 
hare  no  detuls  of  his  tutnb  which  woii'ld  Imd  us  to 
suppose  thjtt  anything  existed  there  earlioj  tlian  the 
Muhouieduu  Kubr  that  uuw  ciowus  the  bill  over- 
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tnokine  Petra,  and  it  is  at  th';  same  time  exlremply 
'jotibttiil  wlietlier  that  is  the  Mount  Hor  where  the 
High-Priest  died. 

Mones  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  rxxiv.  6), 
Uid  was  buried  there,  "  but  no  man  knoweth  hia 
■epulchre  to  this  day,"  which  is  a  singular  utterance, 
as  being  the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
sepulchre  being  concealed,  or  of  one  being  admitted 
to  be  unlibown. 

Joshua  was  buried  in  his  own  inheritance  in 
Timnath-vSei-nh  (Josh.  xxiv.  30),  and  Samuel  in  his 
own  house  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1),  an  expression 
which  we  may  probably  inteipret  as  meaning  in 
(he  gaj'dcu  attached  to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely 
probable  it  would  be  the  dwelling  itself.  We  know, 
however,  so  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that 
age  on  the  subject  that  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
qable  but  that  it  may  have  been  in  a  chamber  or 
locuius  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  which,  if 
closed  by  a  stone  carefully  cemented  into  its  place, 
would  have  pi«vented  any  annoj'auce  from  the  cir- 
cumstance. Joab  (IK.  ii.  34-)  was  also  buried  "  in 
his  own  house  in  the  wilderness."  In  fact  it  appears 
that  from  the  time  when  Abraham  established  the 
burying-piace  of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time 
when  David  fixed  that  of  his  family  in  the  city 
which  bore  his  name,  *i.e  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed 
or  favourite  pliice  of  sepulture.  Each  was  buried 
on  his  own  property,  or  where  he  died,  without 
much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or  convenience 
of  the  place  chosen. 

Tomb  of  the  Kings. — Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of 
Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  104?  t"  590 
B.C.,  eleven,  or  exactly  one-half,  were  buried  in  one 
hypogeum  in  the  "  city  of  David."  The  names  of 
the  kings  so  lying  together  were  David,  Solomon, 
Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Ahaziah, 
Amaziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  together 
with  the  good  priest  Jehoiada.  Of  all  these  it  is 
merely  said  that  they  were  buried  in  "  the  sepul- 
chres of  their  fathers"  or  "of  the  kings"  in  the 
city  of  David,  except  of  two — Asa  and  Hezekiali. 
Of  the  first  it  is  said  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14),  "  they 
buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres  which  he  had  made 
for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  [locuius?],  which  was  filled  with  sweet 
odours  and  divei-s  spices  prepai-ed  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art,  and  they  made  a  very  gi'eat  buining  for 
hitn."  It  is  not  quite  clear,  howevei',  from  this, 
whether  this  applies  to  a  new  chamber  attached  to 
the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  entirely  distinct, 
though  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Of  Hezekiah  it 
is  said  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  33),  they  buried  him  in  "  the 
chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
David,"  as  if  there  were  several  apartments  in  the 
hypogeum,  though  it  may  merely  be  that  they  ex- 
cavated for  him  a  chamber  above  the  others,  as  we 
rind  frequently  done  in  Jewish  sepulchres. 

Two  more  of  these  kings  (Jehoram  and  Joash) 
were  buried  also  in  the  city  of  David,  "  but  not  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings."  The  first  because 
of  the  sore  diseases  of  which  he  died  (2  Chi\  xxi. 
20)  ;  the  second  apparently  in  consequence  of  his 
disastrous  end  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25) ;  and  one  king, 
(Jzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23),  was  buried  with  his 
fathei-s  in  the  "  field  of  the  burial  of  the  kings,"  be- 
cause he  was  a  lei)er.  All  this  evmces  the  ex- 
treme care  the  Jews  took  in  the  selection  of  the 
buiying-places  of  their  kings,  and  the  importance 
they  attached  to  the  record.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  highest  honour  which  could  be  be- 
stowed on  the  good  priest  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  16) 
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was  that  "  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  I)*-!* 
among  the  kings,  liecause  he  had  done  good  in 
Israel,  both  towaitl  God  and  toward  His  House." 

The  passage  in  Nehemiah  iii.  16,  and  in  Kzekiel 
xliii.  7,  9,  together  with  the  reiterated  a.ssertion  oi 
the  Boolra  ot  Kings  and  Chronicles  that  these 
sepulchres  were  situated  in  the  city  of  David,  leave 
no  doubt  but  that  they  wei-e  on  Zion  [see  Jkri'- 
SALEu],  or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  Temple.  They  were  in  fact  certainly 
within  that  enclosure  now  known  as  the  •'  Harant 
Area ;"  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact  spot,  we 
must  pause  for  further  information  before  a  repl/ 
can  be  given. 

This  area  has  been  so  altered  by  Roman,  Christian, 
and  Moslem,  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries, 
that,  till  we  can  explore  freely  below  the  surface, 
much  that  is  interesting  must  be  hidden  from  us 
It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  spot  was  wel. 
known  during  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  period,  in- 
asmuch as  the  sepulchres  were  again  and  agjiin 
opened  as  each  king  died ;  and  from  the  trsJition 
that  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  opened  these  sepulchres 
{Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4 ;  xvi.  7,  §1).  The  accounts  of  these 
last  openings  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat 
apocryphal,  resting  only  on  the  authority  of  Jo- 
sephus ;  but  they  prove  at  least  that  he  considered 
tliere  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place. 
It  is  veiy  improbable,  however,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  .lewish 
sepulchial  rites,  that  any  large  sum  should  have 
been  buried  in  David's  tomb,  and  have  escaped  not 
only  the  Pereian  invaders,  but  their  own  necessitous 
rulers  in  the  time  of  their  extremest  need.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Hyramus  borrowed  the 
treasure  of  the  Temple,  and  invental  this  excuse ; 
whereas  the  stoiy  of  Herod's  descent  is  so  like  that 
told  more  than  1000  yeare  allerwaixls,  by  I^njamin 
of  Tudela,  that  both  may  be  classed  in  the  same 
category.  It  was  a  secret  ti*ansaction,  if  it  took 
place,  regai-ding  which  rumour  might  fashion  what 
wondrous  tales  it  pleased,  and  no  one  could  contra- 
dict them ;  but  his  having  built  a  marble  stele 
(Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1)  in  front  of  the  tomb  may  have 
been  a  fact  within  the  cognisance  of  Josephus,  and 
would  at  all  events  sei've  to  indicate  that  the  sepul- 
chre was  rock-cut,  and  its  Kite  well  known. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  fiom  this  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  seems  probable  there  was  originally  a 
natural  caveni  in  the  ixwk  in  this  locality,  which 
may  afterwards  have  been  improved  by  art,  and  ic 
the  sides  of  which  loculi  were  sunk,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  eleven  kings  and  of  the  gDod  H  gh. 
Priest  were  laid,  without  sarcophagi  or  cofl^.n,  but 
"  wound  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury  "  (John  xix.  40). 

Besides  the  kings  above  enumerated,  Mana.sseh 
was,  according  to  the  Book  of  Chronicles  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20j  buried  in  his  own  house,  which  the  Boon 
of  Kings  (2  K.  ixi.  18)  explains  as  the  "  garden  of 
his  own  house,  the  garden  of  Uzza,"  where  his 
son  Amon  was  buried,  also,  it  is  said,  in  his  own 
sepulchre  (ver.  26),  but  we  have  nothing  that  would 
enable  us  to  indicate  where  this  was ;  and  Ahaz, 
tJie  wicked  king,  was,  aa;ording  to  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27)  "  buried  in  the  city, 
even  in  Jerusalem,  and  tliey  brought  him  not  into 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Isi-ael."  The  fact  of 
these  thi-ee  l;ist  kings  having  been  idolatei-s,  though 
one  refonned,  and  their  having  all  three  been  buried 
apparently  in  the  city,  proves  what  importance  the 
Jews  attached  tc  the  locaUty  of  the  sepulchre,  but 
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also  tends  to  show  that  Ijurial  within  the  city,  or 
the  enclosure  of  a  dwelling,  was  not  so  repubive  to 
Iheir  feelings  as  is  generally  supjiosed.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  rock-cut  sepulchre  under  the 
western  wall  of  the  present  Oiurch  of  tlie  Holy 
Stpulchre  may  be  the  remains  of  such  a  cemetei7 
as  th-'it  in  which  the  wicked  kings  were  buried. 

This,  with  many  other  cognate  questions,  must 
be  relegated  for  further  infonnation ;  for  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  one 
tingle  sepukhml  excavation  about  Jerusalem  which 
can  be  said  with  certainty  to  t)elong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that  of  the  MaccaJiees,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, to  have  been  used  for  bui-i.al  before  the  time 
of  the  h'omans. 

The  only  important  hypogeum  which  it  -^holly 
1 1' wish  in  its  arrangenienus,  and  may  consequently 
belong  to  an  earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known 
as  the  Tombs  of  the  I'mphets  in  the  western  flank 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  has  every  appearance  of 
naviug  oripnally  lieen  a  natural  cavern  improved  by 
art,  and  with  an  extei°nal  gallery  some  14U  feet  in  ex- 
tent, into  which  twenty-seven  deep  or  Jewish  loculi 
open.  Other  chambers  and  loculi  have  been  com- 
mence<l  i  '-,  and  in  the  passages  theie  are 

spaces  u  thcr  graves  could  liave  b«n 

\ocH«»i,  .1 uild  tend  to  show  that  it  had 

been  disused  bclore  completed,  and  consequently  was 
very  modern ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  no 
architectural  mouldings— no  sai-coptiagi  or  shallow 
loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin,  and 
may  therefore  l>c  considrrwl,  if  not  an  eaily,  at 
least  as  the  ni^i-f  es>onti;iily  Jewish  of  tlic  sepul- 
chral exi-a^iitii)iis  ill  fins  liK'nlity — every  other  im- 
portant sepulchral  excavation  being  atlorueil  with 
trchitcctural  features  and  detniU  betraying  mo«t 
unmistikeubly  their  (irevk  or  Itimi^in  origin,  ainl 
(uiug  their  dat«  conse^^ucutly  -u  *ubKC<^uctit  to  tlut  \ 


of  the  JIaccabees;  or  in  other  woi-ds,  like  every 
other  detail  of  pre-Christian  architecture  in  Jera- 
salem,  they  belong  to  the  140  years  that  elapsed 
Irom  the  advent  of  Poinpey  till  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Titus. 

Graeco-Roman  Tombs. — Besides  the  tombs  abort 
enumerated,  there  are  around  Jerusalem,  in  the 
Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehot^hapliat,  and  on  the  pla- 
teau to  the  north,  a  number  of  remarkable  rock-cut 
sepulchi-es,  with  more  or  less  architectural  decora- 
tion, sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  all  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  to  assert  with 
verj'  tolerable  confidence  that  the  ef)och  to  which 
they  belong  must  be  between  the  intixxluction  of 
Homan  influence  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus.  The  proof  of  this  would  be  easy  if  it  weiis 
not  that,  like  eveiything  Jewish,  there  is  a  remark- 
able absence  of  inscriptions  which  can  be  assumed 
to  be  integral.  The  exc-avatioos  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  with  Greek  inscriptions  aie  comparatively 
modem,  the  inscriptions  being  all  of  Christian  im- 
port and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  exti-emely 
doubtful  whether  the  chambers  were  sepulchral  at 
all,  and  not  rather  the  dwellings  of  ascetics,  and 
originally  intended  to  be  used  for  this  pur|>ose. 
These,  however,  aie  neither  the  mast  im|>ortant  nor 
the  most  aixhitectural — indeed  none  of  those  in  that 
valley  are  so  remarkable  as  those  in  the  otlier  locali- 
ties just  enumerated.  The  mo^t  im|iortant  of  those 
in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  th.it  known  as  the 
"  i:«ta«at-placc  of  the  Apoctles."  It  is  an  unfinished 
excavation  of  extremely  late  date,  and  many  of  ths 
others  Uxik  much  more  like  the  dwellings  for  tht 
living  than  the  resting-places  of  the  dea<l. 

In  the  village  of  Silonm  there  is  a  monolithic  cell 
of  singularly  Kgyi<tiiu»  aspect,  which  De  Snulcy 
(  \'oi/iig«  aiUour  tic  U  Mcr  Alttrtc,  n.  306 1  assumes 
ic  be  a  chapel  of  5oiomi)n's  Kgyptimn  wife      It  ii 
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prol.n'''"  ■•''  >-<»!v  muuh  more  modem  date,  and  is 
more  Assyrian  than  Kjiyptian  in  character ;  but  as 
he  is  pwUibly  quite  correct  in  stating  that  it  is  not 
sepulchral,  it  is  onlj  nec«Kary  to  inention  it  here 
in  Older  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  those 
that  are  so.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  reniaik  as 
one  of  the  great  d  tficulties  of  the  subject  aiises 
from  trave.lei-s  too  i-eadily  assuming  that  every 
cutting  in  the  ix)ck  must  be  sepulchi-ai.  It  may 
be  so  in  Ki:ypt,  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  at 
Cyrene  or  I'eti-a,  where  many  of  the  excavations 
were  either  temples  or  monastic  establishments,  and 
it  ceilainly  was  not  univei-sally  the  case  at  Jeru- 
6a!eni,  though  our  information  is  frequently  too 
scanty  to  enable  us  always  to  discriminate  exactly 
to  which  class  the  cutting  in  the  rock  may  belong. 

The  princi|)al  remaining  architectural  sepulchres 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

Fii-st,  those  existing  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshnphat, 
and  known  popularly  as  the  Tombs  of  Zediariali, 
of  St.  Jjimes,  and  of  Absalom. 

Second,  inose  known  as  tlie  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
and  the  so-called  Jewish  tomb  about  a  mile  noith 
of  the  city. 

Thii-d,  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Damascus  li.-.te. 

Of  the  three  first-named  tombs  the  most  southern 
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fad  a  more  pure  spccmien  of  the  Ionic  oide;   tlim 
any  found  iu  Europe,  where  it  was  always  w%>i 

I  by  the  Greeks  with  a  quasi-Dcrir  comite.  Not- 
withstanding this,  in  the  form  of  the  volutes —fh» 

'  egg-and-dart  moulding  beneath,  and  every  deUiil  — 
it  is  so  distinctly  Itoniau  that  it  is  impossible  l« 
assume  that  it  belongs  to  an  eai-lier  age  than  tluit 
of  their  inHiience. 

j  Above  the  cornice  is  a  pyramid  rising  at  rather  a 
sharp  angle,  and  hewn  like  all  the  rest  out  of  the 

'  solid  rock.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  only 
the  outward  face,  or  that  fronting  Jerusalem,  is 
completely  finished,  the  other  three  being  only 
blocked  out  (De  Saulcy,  ii.  80H),  a  circumst-uice 
that  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  works  may 
have  been  interiiipted  by  the  fall  of  Jerusjilem,  or 
some  such  catastrophe,  and  this  may  pwssibly  also 
account  for  there  being  uo  sepulchre  on  its  i-ear,  d 
such  be  i«ally  the  case. 

To  call  this  building  a  tomb  is  evidently  a  mis- 
nomer, as  it  is  absolutely  solid — hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock  by  cutting  a  passiige  round  it.  It  hiis 
no  internal  chambei's,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  a 
dooi  way.  From  what  is  known  of  the  explorations 
canned  on  by  M.  Henan  alwut  By  bins,  we  should 
expect  that  the  tomb,  proj^rly  so  called,  would  be 
an  excavation  in  the  passjige  behind  the  monolith — 
but  none  such  has  been  Ibiuid,  probably  it  WJis 
never  looked  for — and  that  this  monolith  is  the 
steK  or  indicator  of  that  tact.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  very 
singular,  tliough  very  Jewish,  that  any  one  should 
take  the  trouble  to  carve  out  such  a  monument 
without  putting  an  inscription  or  symbol  on  it  to 
mark  its  destination  or  to  tell  in  whose  honour  it 
was  erected. 

The  other,  or  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom,  /igurcd 
in  vol.  i.  p.  14,  is  somewhat  larger,  the  base  being 
about  21  teet  squai-e  in  plan,  and  probably  23  or  24 


Xo.  3.  -SO'ualled  "Toiiib  of  Zecluriuh." 

IS  known  as  that  ot  Zechanah,  a  popular  name 
•vb'fh  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  tradition 
to  justify.  It  consists  of 
a  square  solid  basement, 
measuring  18  feet  6  inches 
ejich  way,  and  20  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice. 
On  each  face  aie  foui-  en- 
gaged Ionic  columns  be- 
I       ^^^1^1  tween  antae,  and  these  are 

sunnounteil,    not    by    an 
Egyptian     cornice,    as    is 
So.  4.-s«ctio.i  of  8t>-iobate    Usually   a.ssertal,    but    by 
«t  Khorasbad.  one    of    purely    Assyrian 

type,  such  as  is  found  at 
KVioisabad  'Woodcut  No.  -X).  As  the  Ionic  or  volute<i 
ordej-  came  also  fion:  Atsyria,  this  example  is  iu 
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Angle  of  Tomb  of  Absalom.    From  Se  Kaalar. 


to  the  top  of  tlie  cornice.     Like  the  other,  it  is  Df  <hi 
Koman  Ionic  oidui-.  suiinounted  by  a  coraiw  of  Kui* 
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tjrpe ;  hut  K-tween  the  pill.ii-s  and  the  cornice  a 
iVieie,  unnii-4akeibly  of  the  lloninn  l>onc  oiiler,  w 
intii>diu'«<l,  so  Uoman  as  to  be  in  itaeif  quite  siilFidvnt 
lo  fix  it«  epoch.  It  is  by  no  mesms  cieai-  whetlier 
It  had  ongiiinlly  a  pyramidical  top  like  its  neigh- 
bour. The  existence  of  a  square  blocking  above 
hf  cornice  would  l»ad  us  to  susjiect  it  had  not ;  •♦ 
all  fveuts,  either  at  the  time  ol  its  exRivation  or 
xui«equently,  this  was  renioveil,  and  the  pi«sent 
rwy  peculiar  termination  ei-ectcJ,  raising  its  height 
to  over  60  fcet.  At  the  time  this  was  done  a 
(•iiamber  was  excavated  in  the  base,  we  must 
assume  for  ee^ulchral  purposes,  thousrh  how  a  body 
o>uld  be  intixxiuced  throiigk  Lie  nan'ow  hole  above 
tlie  comice  is  bv  no  means  dear,  nor,  if  in!«i1e<i, 
h  'W  disposed  01  in  the  two  very  nairow  loculi  that 

The  P'eat  interest  of  this  excavation  is  that  im- 
mediately in  resir  of  the  monolith  we  do  find  just 
such  a  sepulchral  cavern  as  we  iibould  exjxjct.  It 
is  called  the  Tomb  of  Jehoehaphat,  with  abo;it  the 
mne  amount  of  discnmination  ss  govenied  the 
nomenclature  of  the  others,  but  is  now  closed  by 
the  rubbish  and  stones  thrown  by  the  pious  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Undutiful  ^on,  and  consequently  its 
internal  an-angements  are  unknown  ;  but  externally 
it  is  crowned  by  a  pediment  of  considei-abie  beauty, 
and  in  the  same  identical  style  as  that  of  the  Tombs 
of  the  Judges,  mentioned  fuither  on — showing  that 
these  two  at  least  are  of  the  same  age,  and  this  one 
at  leaat  must  have  beta  subsequent  to  the  excava- 
tion of  the  monolith  ;  so  that  we  may  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  the  two  groups  ai*  of  one  age,  even 
if  it  should  not  be  thought  quite  clear  what  that 
age  may  be. 

The  third  tomb  of  this  gi-niip,  called  that  of  St. 
James,  it  situnte<i  between  the  other  two,  and  is  of 
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fo>-  the  r»H*ption  of  sai-cophagi,  •«nl  s<i  iniica^n.''  a 
post-Je>vish  date  tor  tlie  whole  or  at  le:ist  fcrthat 
fart  of  the  excavation. 

The  hypogeiim  knonrc  as  the  Tombs  of  the 
Judges  is  one  of  the  most  emarkatie  of  the  cata- 
combs around  Jerusalem,  containiug  about  sixty 
deep  loculi.  armnged  in  thi-ee  storeys ;  the  iippei 
storeys  with  ledires  in  front  to  give  convenient 
access,  and  to  supiMit  the  stones  that  dored  them , 
the  lower  flush  with  the  pit)uiid:*  the  whole,  con- 
sequently, so  essentially  .lewish  that  it  might  be 
of  any  age  if  it  were  not  for  its  distance  fronj  the 
town,  and  its  architectural  character.  The  ktter, 
as  l)efore  stated,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Tomb 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  has  nothing  Jewish  about  it. 
It  might  of  coui-se  be  difficult  to  prove  this,  as  we 
know  so  little  of  what  Jewish  airhitecture  resilly 
is;  but  we  do  know  that  the  pediment  is  more 
easentially  a  (Jreek  invention  th.an  any  other  part 
of  their  arehitecture,  and  was  introduced  at  lea;;t 
not  previously  to  the  age  of  theCypselidae,  and  this 
peculiar  foim  not  till  long  afterwards,  and  this  ptii- 
ticiilar  example  not  till  after  an  age  when  the  de- 
bases! Roman  of  tlie  Tomb  of  Absalom  had  become 
possible. 


s:F? 


The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  tomb  witlioul 
a  name,  and  merely  called  "  a  Jewish  Tomb,"  in 
this  neighbourhood,  with  bevelled  £icets  over  its 
fa9.-ule,  but  with  late  lioman  Doric  details  at  its 
angles,  suthcient  to  indicate  its  epoch ;  but  there  is 
nothing  else  about  tliese  tombs  requiring  esp«cia) 
mention. 

Toinhs  of  fferod. — ^The  last  of  the  great  groupi 
eniiinei-ated  above  is  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings — Keimr  es  Sultan— ox  the  Royal  Caverns, 
so  calleil  because  of  their  m.-igiiificence,  and  also 
l>eciiuse  that  name  is  applietl  to  them  by  Josophus, 
who  in  deaci'ibing  the  thii°d  wall  mentions  them 
ili.  J.  V.  4,  §•-').  He  states  that  "the  wall 
;  readied  as  far  a<  the  Tower  I'sephinus.  and  then 
exteiidetl  till  it  came  opposite  the  Munumenti 
'  ftmifi.flmi' ,  of  Helena.  It  then  extended  fuilher 
to  a  great  length  till  it  passe^i  by  the  Sepulchral 
Caverns  of  the  Kings,"  ic.  We  have  thus  fii»x 
the  Tower  I'sephinus,  th«  site  of  which  is  very 
tnlei-ablr  ascei-tained  on  the  ridge  above  the  I'ooi 
Birket  Mamilla;  then  the  .Monument  of  Hel-*iia, 
and  then  at  some  distance  ea.stwiii'xl  thcM  Roya) 
Caverns, 

They  are  twice  again  mentione<{  un<i»>r  ;he  titlt 
of  'Hp<tf8ov  fittifititti'.  First,  when  Titus,  ap. 
proachiiig   f:om  the  north,  oidercd  the  gimind   to 
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a  veiy  different  chai«cter.  It  consist*  (see  Plan) 
<.f  a  veramiah  with  two  Doric  pillan  in  antis, 
which  may  be  characterised  as  belonging  to  a  very 
late  (iicek  order  rather  than  a  Roman  example, 
liehind  this  scrren  are  several  apnrtinent«,  which  in 
another  locality  we  might  be  justified  in  calling  a 
I'ock-cut  monastery  appropriated  to  sepulchral  pur- 
poy*,  but  in  Jeuisiilem  we  know  so  little  that  it  is 
nw»»sary  to  (xuisc  before  applying  any  such  desig- 
nation. In  the  rmr  o(  all  is  an  npaitment,  appa- 
rently unfini»lie<l,  with  thit*  shallow  liK-uli  meant 

*  Pieiutil,  la  bis  pabHshrtl  I'lan  of  Jrrusali-m.  ulih  a  Is  mistaken.  Wor  knt  No.  1  Is  taken  from  his  pbr.  jct 
t«Tc;^ha«iM  rbnrober  wlih  shallow  loculi,  but  as  buih  used  as  a  dUmar  rather  ttan  a*  rapfestinng  im»  ctaol 
M>il,«  aod  ix  .Saul(7  gmtl  Ibis,  H  U  prab^bl*  the  lultaii    tooU  al  UM  mm. 
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be  cleared  fitrnj  Scopim — whid  is  tolerably  weU 
known — up  to  those  Momimciifj*  of  Heroil  (/?. ,/. 
v.  3,  §2) ;  and  laitly  in  the  description  of  the 
civcumrallation  {B.  J.  v.  12,  §2),  where  they  are 
mentioned  after  passing  the  Monument  of  Annnus 
and  Pompey's  Camp,  evidently  on  the  lidge  where 
IVp'iinus  afterwards  stood,  and  on  the  nojth  of 
the  city. 

These  three  passages  refer  85  evidently  to  one 
and  the  same  place,  that  no  one  would  probably 
ever  have  doubted — esjx?cially  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  architectui-e — but  that  these 
cav£.rn«  were  the  tombs  of  Hei'od  and  his  family, 
were  it  not  for  a  curious  conti-adiction  of  himself 
iu  the  works  of  Josephus,  which  has  led  to  con- 
siderable confusion.  Herod  died  at  Jericho,  and 
the  most  probable  account  {Ant.  xvii.  8,  §3)  would 
ie^d  us  to  suppose  (it  is  not  so  statal)  that  his  body 
was  brought  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  funeral  pro- 
cession was  fonned  on  a  scale  and  with  a  magnifi- 
cence which  would  hiv*  been  imjx)ssible  at  such  a 
place  as  Jericho  without  long  previous  prej)aration ; 
and  it  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  and  so  they  went 
eight  stadia  to  [the]  Hero^iium,  for  there,  by  his 
own  command,  he  was  to  be  buried  "^-eight  stadia, 
or  one  mile,  being  the  exact  distance  between  the 
royal  palace  and  these  tombs. 

The  other  account  (B.  J.  i.  33,  §9)  repeats  the 
details  of  the  procession,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
woitLs,  but  substitutes  200  for  8,  which  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  buried  at  Jebel  Fur- 
reidis,  where  he  had  erected  a  palace  60  stadia 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  170  from  Jericho.  Even 
then  the  procession  must  have  p<assed  tnrough  Jeru- 
salem, and  this  hardly  would  have  been  the  case 
without  its  being  mentioned ;  but  the  great  difficulty 
is  that  there  is  no  hint  anywhere  else  of  Herod's 
intention  to  be  bui-ied  there,  and  the  most  extreme 
improbability  that  he  should  wish  to  be  interred  so 
fai-  from  the  city  where  all  his  predecessors  were 
laid.  Though  it  would  be  unpardonafele  to  alter 
tne  text  in  order  to  meet  any  particular  view,  still 
when  an  author  makes  two  statements  in  diiect 
contradiction  the  one  to  the  other,  it  is  allowable  to 
choose  the  most  confoiinable  with  probability ;  and 
this,  ad<led  to  his  assertion  that  Herod's  Tombs  were 
in  this  neighbouihood,  seems  to  settle  the  question. 

The  architecture  (Woodcut  No.  8)  exhibits  the 
same  ill-understood   Roman  Doric  aiTaugements  a.s 


K<.  8.— Fafatle  of  Herod's  ToaitM,  from  ■  Photograph. 


are  found  in  all  these  tombs,  mixed  with  bunches  of 
i^iapes  which  fiist  appeal-  on  Maccabean  coins,  and 
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foliage  which  is  IocaI  and  peculiar,  and,  so  far  ar 

anything  is  known  elsewhere,  might  be  of  any  age. 
Its  connexion,  however,  with  that  of  the  Tomlw  o/ 
Jchoshaphat  and  the  Judges  fixes  it  to  the  sMni 
epoch. 

The  entrance  dooi-way  of  this  tomb  is  beloiv  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  concealed,  as  far  as  any- 
thing can  be  said  to  be  so  which  is  so  archi- 
tecturally adorned ;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  instance  of  this  qnasi-<-oncealment  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  closed  by  a  very  curious  and  elabo- 
rate contrivance  of  a  rolling  stone,  often  described, 
but  very  clumsily  answering  its  pui-pose.  This 
also  is  characteristic  of  its  age,  a<s  we  know  from 
Pausanias  that  the  structural  marble  monument  of 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  was  remajkable  for  a 
similar  piece  of  misplaced  ingenuity.  Within,  the 
tomb  consist*  of  a  vestibule  or  entrance-hall  aliout 
20  feet  square,  from  which  thiee  other  square 
apartments  open,  e;>ch  surrounded  by  deep  loculi. 
These  again  possess  a  peculiarity  not  known  in  any 
other  tomb  about  Jerusalem,  of  having  a  square 
a{)artment  either  beyond  the  head  of  the  loculus  or 
on  one  side:  as,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  9), 
A  A  have  their  inner  chambers  a'  a'  within,  but 
B  and  n,  at  n'  li',  on  one  side.  What  tiie  purpose 
of  these  was  it  is  dillicult  to  guess,  but  at  all 
events  it  was  not  Jewish. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  hypogeum  is  the  sarcophagus  chamber  D,  in 
which  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  one  of  which 
was  brought  home  by  De  Saulcy,  and  is  now  in 
the  Louvre.  It  is  of  coui-se  quite  natural  that  a 
Roman  king  who  was  buried  witli  such  Roman 
pomp  should  have  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of 
sepulture ;  and  if  this  and  that  of  St.  James  ai-e  the 
only  sarcophagi  chambers  at  Jerusalem,  this  alon€ 
should  settle  tha  controversy ;  and  all  certainly 
tends  to  make  it  more  and  more  probable  that  this 
was  really  the  sepulchre  of  Herod. 

If  the  sarcophagus  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
came  from  this  chjimber,  is  that  of  Herod,  it  is  the 
most  practical  illustration  that  has  yet  come  to 
light  of  a  theory  which  has  recently  been  forcing 
itself  on  the  attention  of  antiquarians.  According 
to  this  new  view,  it  is  not  necessary  that  furniture, 
or  articles  wnich  can  be  considered  jis  such,  must 
always  follow  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the 
day.  They  must  have  done  so  always  in  Egypt, 
in  Greece,  or  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  might  have 
deviated  from  it  at  Rome,  and  may  probably  have 
done  so  at  Jerasalem,  among  a  people  who  had  no 
ail  of  their  own,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews. 
The  discord  in  fact  may  not  have  been  more  offensive 
to  thera  than  the  Louis  Quatorze  fumiture  is  to  us, 
with  which  we  adorn  our  Classical  and  Gothic 
buildings  with  such  cosmopolite  impartiality.  If 
this  is  so,  the  sarcophagus  may  have  been  made  for 
Herod.  If  this  hy|X)tliesis  is  not  tenable,  it  may 
belong  to  any  age  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
to  that  of  Justinian,  most  probably  the  latter,  for 
it  certainly  is  not  Roman,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  the  architecture  of  these  tomlis. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
doubting  but  that  all  the  architectural  tombs  of 
Jerusalem  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Romans,  likt 
everything  that  has  yet  been  found  either  at  Petia. 
Biialbec,  Palmyra,  or  Damascus,  or  even  among  tht 
stone  cities  of  the  Hauran.  Throughout  Syria,  in 
I  fact,  there  is  no  important  architectural  example 
which  is  anterior  io  tlieir  day ;  ami  all  the  sjicci- 
I  mens  which  can  be  called   Classiciil    ai-e  $trcugl> 
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!>«JL  &— Ftaa  of  Tombi  of  Herod.     From  De  Saauj. 


ir.arked  with  the  impress  of  the  peculiar  forms  of 
tloiiian  art. 

Tomb  of  Helena  of  Adiabene. — ^There  was  one 
other  very  fiimous  tomb  at  Jenisalem,  which  can- 
not be  passed  over  in  silence,  though  not  one  vestige 
of  it  exists — for  the  simple  reason,  that  though 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  was  converted  to  the 
.lewi&h  fait)),  slie  had  not  so  fullj  adopted  Jewish 
ii-elings  as  to  think  it  necessary  she  should  be 
huried  under  ground.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
t«ld  that  "  she  with  her  brother  were  buried  in  the 
pyramids  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  constructed 
ai  a  distance  of  thi-ee  stadia  from  Jerusalem " 
(Ant.  XX.  4,  §3).  This  b  confinned  by  Pausanias 
(viil.  16),  who,  besides  mentioning  the  marble  door 
of  very  apocryphal  mechanism  which  closed  ite" 
entrance,  speak-i  of  it  as  a  Tdipos  in  the  same  sense 
.11  which  he  understands  the  mausoleum  at  Hali- 
camasBUS  to  have  been  a  structiu^  tomb,  which 
he  couiu  not  have  done  if  this  were  a  cave,  as  some 
have  supposed. 

The  specification  of  the  locality  by  Josephus  is  so 

minute  that  we  have  no  dithculty  in  ascertaininf^ 

whereaboutii  the  monument  stood.     It  was  situated 

ouUide  the  third  wall,  near  a  gate  between  the 

Tower  Psephinus  and  the  Royal  Caverns  {B.  J.  v. 

'•'    ■•  i  V.  4,  §2}.     These  la.st  are  perfectly  known, 

tower   with   very  tolerable   approximate 

. .  for  it  was  placed  on  the  highest  point  of 

1    '  •    }■  twoen  the  hollow  in  which  the  Birket 

':;:n:..i     ^     itiiate>l  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 

i\>-<iroii  ;    ttifv   were   consequently  either  exactly 

whiMf  maikc^l  on  the  plan  in  vol.  i.  p.  1018,  or  it 

'"i«y  be  a  little  more  to  the  eastward. 

I'hey    remained   sulficienfly   entire    in    the   4th 

ntury  to  t'oini  a  con»(iiciious  object  in  the  land- 

i()e,   to  be  mentioned   by  Kusebius,  and   to  be 

luaiked   by  tho^e  who  aocvmpanied  Sta.   Paula 

I   i>r!..  ii.  ij;    IH.'on.  Epitaph.  Patilae)  on  her 

iMi':  .  V   t"  ,!•■• '!-.,..  111. 

Ti  Li-  >         i  i:     Ity  in  forming  a  tolerably  dis- 


tinct idea  of  what  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable 
monument  must  have  been,  if  we  compare  the 
words  descriptive  of  it  in  the  various  authors  who 
have  mentioned  it  with  the  contemporary  monu 
ments  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  If  we  place 
together  in  a  row  thi^ee  such  monuments  as  the 
Tomb  of  Zechariah,  or  rather  two  such,  with  the 
monument  of  Absalom  between  them,  we  havt 
such  an  edifice  as  will  answer  to  the  Pyramid  ot 
Joseph  us,  the  Taphos  of  Pausanias,  the  Steles  of 
Eusebiu.s,  or  the  Mausoleum  of  Jerome.  But  it 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  not  one  of  these  expres 
sions  applies  to  an  underground  excavation.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  entrance  would 
be  under  the  Central  Cippus,  which  would  thus 
form  the  ante-room  to  the  two  lateral  pyrami<l$, 
in  one  of  which  Helena  herself  reposed,  and  in  the 
other  the  remains  of  her  brother. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  none 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Jeruisalem  have  been 
in  a  position  to  indulge  in  much  sepulchral  inag- 
nificence,  or  perhaps  had  any  taste  for  this  class 
of  display;  and  we  in  consequence  find  no  rock- 
cut  hypogea,  and  no  structural  monuments  that 
arrest  attention  in  modem  times.  The  people,  how- 
ever, still  cling  to  their  ancient  cemeteries  in  the 
Val}ey  of  Jehoshaphat  with  a  tenacity  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  Ka-st.  The  only  ditlei-ence 
being,  that  the  erection  of  the  Wall  o(  Agrippa, 
which  now  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Uaram  Area,  has  pushed  the  cemeteiy  further 
towaixls  the  Kedron,  or  at  least  cut  ofT  the  upper 
and  nobler  part  of  it.  And  the  contraction  of  the 
city  on  the  north  has  enabled  the  tombs  to  ap- 
proach nearer  the  limits  of  the  modem  town  than 
was  the  erne  in  the  days  when  Herod  the  Great  and 
Helena  of  Adiabene  were  buried  "  oo  the  sidca  ol 
th«  north." 

The  only  remarkable  exception  to  this  assertea 
M  th.nt  splendid  Mausoleum  which  Coii.-t.uitine 
erectid  over  what  he  bdievcd  to  be  tlie  Tomb  oi 
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Chiist,  and  which  8<ill  exists  at  Jerus;>Ieni,  known 
to  Moslems  as  the  Dome  of  the  liock  ;  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

The  arguments  for  its  authenticity  have  already 
been  suHicieutly  insisted  upon  in  the  aiticlo  Jkru- 
8AI.KH,  in  the  fii-st  volume,  aiKi  its  gunei-iil  form 
and  position  shown  in  the  woodcut,  p.  1022.  It 
will  not,  therero:-e,  be  necessaiy  to  go  over  this 
giound  again.  Kxtcrnaliy  it«  ai)p««i"auce  was  very 
much  altered  by  the  repjiirs  of  Suleiman  the  Mag- 
niticcnt,  when  the  city  had  returned  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Moslems  atler  the  retreat  of  the  Cru- 
siiders,  and  it  has  consequently  lost  much  of  its 
original  Byzantine  character ;  but  internally  it  re- 
niains  much  as  it  was  left  by  its  founder;  and  is 
tiow — with  the  exception  of  a  few  Indian  tombs — 
the  most  magnificent  sepulchral  monument  in  Asia, 
and  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  most  splendid  Chris- 
tian £«pulchre  in  the  world.  [J.  K.] 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  The  unity 
of  the  human  i-ace  is  most  cleai  ly  implied,  if  not 
jH)sitively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The 
general  duclanition,  "  So  (Jod  created  man  in  His  own 
•mage,  .  .  .  male  and  tiemale  ci-eated  He  them " 
(Gen.  i.  27),  is  limited  .is  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
act  was  carried  out,  by  the  subsequent  nan-ative  of 
the  creation  of  the  protoplast  Adam,  who  stoo<l  alone 
on  the  earth  amiiist  the  beasts  of  the  lield,  until  it 
pleased  Jehovah  to  create  "an  help  meet  for  him" 
out  of  the  very  substance  of  his  bo<iy  (Gen.  ii.  22). 
From  this  original  pair  sprang  the  whole  ante- 
diluvian population  of  the  world,  and  hence  the 
author  of  the  Hook  of  Genesis  conceived  the  unity  of 
the  human  lace  to  be  of  the  most  rigid  nature — not 
simply  a  generic  unity,  nor  again  simply  a  specific 
unity  (for  unity  of  species  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  a  iilurality  of  onginal  centres),  but  a  specific 
biiscd  upon  a  numerical  unity,  the  species  being 
nothing  else  than  the  enlargement  of  the  individual. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  the  firet 
chapters  of  (>enesis,  when  taken  by  themselves — 
much  more  so  when  lead  under  the  reflected  light 
of  the  New  Testament ;  for  not  only  do  we  meet 
with  references  to  the  historical  fact  of  surh  an 
origin  of  the  human  race — e.  g.  in  St.  Paul's  de- 
claration that  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  eveiy 
nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  "• 
(Acts  xvii.  26) — but  the  same  is  evidently  implied 
in  the  numerous  passages  which  represent  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  counterpait  of  Adam  in  regai'd  to  the 
universality  of  His  connection  with  the  human  lace. 
Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  a  jjlui-ality  of  original  pairs  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Mosaic  writings;  but  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  a  view  not  inconsistent 
with,  and  a  view  drawn  from,  the  words  of  the 
author  :  the  latter  is  founded  upon  the  facts  he  re- 
lates, as  well  as  his  mode  of  relating  them ;  the 
former  takes  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  arising 
out  of  a  concise  or  unmethodicil  style  of  composi- 
tion. Even  if  such  a  view  could  be  sustaim^  in 
reference  to  the  nanative  of  the  original  creation  of 
man,  it  must  inevitably  fail  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  repopulation  of  the  world  in  the  post- 
diluvian age  ;  for  whatever  objections  may  be  made 

■  The  force  of  the  Apostle's  statement  is  inadequately 
5iven  In  the  A.V..  which  gives  "  for  to  dwell "  as  the 
lesult.  insiead  of  the  direct  object  of  the  principal  verb. 

I"  rbe  projict  has  been  restricted  by  certain  crllics  to 
tlie  Ilamites,  or,  at  all  events,  to  a  mere  section  of  ine 
tuiKnn  race.    This  and  various  other  questions  arisuig 
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to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  history  of  the  Flool 
it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  the  nistori:ui  bclieTed 
in  the  universal  destruction  of  the  liuman  ract 
with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  an  J 
consequently  that  the  unity  of  the  human  race  was 
once  more  induced  to  one  of  a  numerical  character. 
To  Xoah  the  historian  traces  up  the  whole  p<«t' 
diluvian  population  of  the  woiM  ; — "  These  are  the 
three  sons  of  Noah:  and  of  them  w:is  the  whole 
earth  overepread  "  (Gen.  ix.  19). 

Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian apparently  as  a  corollary  of  tlie  unity  of 
race.  No  explanation  is  givfjn  of  the  origin  of 
speech,  but  its  exercise  is  evidently  regarded  iis  cO' 
eval  with  the  creation  of  man.  No  support  can  be 
obtained  in  behalf  of  any  theory  on  this  subject 
from  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  exercise 
("  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle  "),  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  notice  is  iutioductoi-y  to  what  fol- 
lows: "  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help 
meet  for  him"  (Gen.  ii.  20).  It  was  not  so  much 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  state  the  fact  of  man's 
power  of  speech,  as  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  all 
other  animals  to  him,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  woman.  The  proof  of  that  in- 
feriority is  indeed  most  appropriately  made  to  con- 
sist in  the  authoritative  assignment  of  names,  im- 
plying an  act  of  leflection  on  their  several  natures 
and  capacities,  and  a  recognition  of  the  offices  which 
they  were  designed  to  fill  in  the  economy  of  the 
world.  The  exercise  of  speech  is  thus  most  hap- 
pily connected  with  the  exercise  of  reflection,  and 
the  relationship  between  the  inner  act  of  the  mind 
[XS'fos  ivSidOfTos)  and  the  outwaixl  expi-cssira 
{^\6yos  irpo<f>optK6s)  is  fully  recognized.  Speetii 
being  thus  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  being, 
was  regarded  as  handed  down  from  father  tc  son  by 
the  same  process  of  imitation,  by  which  it  is  sljll  per- 
petuated. Whatever  divergences  m;iy  have  arisen 
in  the  antediluvian  period,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  their  effects  were  obliterated 
by  the  universal  catastrophe  of  the  Floo<J.  The 
original  unity  of  speech  was  restored  in  Noah, 
and  would  naturally  be  retained  by  his  descendants 
as  long  as  they  were  held  together  by  social  and 
local  bonds.  Acconiingly  we  are  infonned  that  for 
some  time  "  the  whole  earth  w.is  of  one  lip  and  the 
same  words"  (Gen.  xi.  1),  i.e.  both  the  vocaf 
sounds  and  the  vocables  were  identical — an  ex- 
haustive, but  not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  a  tautologous 
description  of  complete  unity.  Disturbing  causes 
were,  however,  early  at  work  to  dissolve  this  two- 
fold union  of  community  and  speech.  The  human 
family*  endeavoured  to  check  the  t<udency  to 
separation  by  the  establishment  of  a  great  cen- 
tral edifice,  and  a  city  which  should  serve  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  world.  They  attempted  to 
carry  out  this  project  in  the  wide  plain  oi  Baby- 
lonia, a  lociility  admirably  suited  to  such  an  object 
from  the  physical  and  geographical  peculiarities  of 
the  country.  The  project  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
tei-position  of  Jehovah,  who  detennined  to  "  con- 
found their  language,  so  that  they  might  not  under- 
st-ind  one  another's  speech."  Contemporaneously 
with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this  confusion 

out  of  the  narrative  are  discussed  by  Vitrlnga  in  hii 
Observ.  Sacr.  1.  1,  ^2-8 ;  6,  $1-4.  Although  the  restr.cUon 
aoove  noticed  is  not  Irreconcilable  with  the  text,  i'.  Inter- 
feres wUh  the  ulterior  object  for  wblcli  the  narrative 
was  prol^bly  )n.-«rted,  viz.,  to  reconcile  the  uianlir«' 
diversity  nf  lanfsge  with  the  idea  of  an  original  OQity- 
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of  tongues,  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  &ce  of  ail  the  earth,  and  the 
memory  of  the  great  event  was  preserved  in  the 
came  Babel  (=  confusion).  The  ruins  of  the  tower 
are  ivlentitievl  by  M.  Oppert,  the  highest  authority 
on  Babvioiiian  antiquities,  with  the  hnsement  oi 
the  great  moand  of  Birs-lfimrAd,  the  ancient  Bor- 
»ippn.« 

Two  points  demand  our  attention  in  reference 
to  thus  narrative,  viz.  the  degree  to  which  the  con- 
fusion of  toiiguea  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended, 
and  the  connection  between  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  (1.)  It  is  unneces- 
sarv  to  assume  that  the  judgment  inflicted  on  the 
hiiil  iers  of  Babel  amount^  to  a  loss,  or  eren  a  sus- 
[lension,  of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object 
would  be  equally  attained  by  a  miraculous  fore- 
dtalment  of  those  dialectical  differences  of  language 
which  ai-e  constantly  in  proce«  of  pi-oduction,  but 
which,  under  oitiinary  circumstances,  require  time 
ami  variations  of  f.lace  and  habits  to  reach  such  a 
point  of  matuiity  that  people  are  unable  to  under- 
stand one  another's  speech.  The  elements  of  the 
one  original  langu^e  may  have  remained,  but  so 
disguised  by  variations  of  pronunciation,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  new  combinations,  as  to  be  practically 
obliterated.  Each  section  of  the  human  family 
may  have  spoken  a  tongue  unintelligible  to  the  re- 
mainder, and  yet  containing  a  substi-atum  which 
was  common  to  all.  Our  own  experience  suffices 
to  show  how  comjilctely  even  dialectical  differences 
render  stiaiigers  unintelligible  to  one  another;  and 
i*'  UP  further  take  into  consideration  the  differences 
f  !  Jits  and  associations,  of  which  dialectical  dif- 
I  i.h-es  are  the  exponents,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  result  de:icribed  by  the 
Kicred  hi>torian.  (2.)  The  confusion  of  tongues 
.iii'I  t!ie  dispersion  of  nations  are  spoken  of  in  the 
r.lpi''  as  contemporaneous  event*.  "So  the  Lord 
mattered  them  abrand"  Ls  stated  as  the  execution 
of  the  Divine  counsel,  "  Let  us  confound  their  Lin- 
giiitge."  The  divergence  of  the  various  families 
into  distinct  tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with 
tliediveigence  of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages, 
Jill  \)\\ii  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in 
I:  tmical  sequence  to  the  ercnts  recorded  in  the 
1  Itii  (hapter.  Both  passagas  mtist  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  any  disquisition  on  the  early  for- 
tunes of  the  human  race.  We  propose  th«'>fore  to 
•iiqiin-e,  in  the  first  place,  how  far  modem  re- 
^•iiiches  into  the  phenomena  of  language  favour  the 
id»-a  that  tliere  was  once  a  time  when  "  the  whole 
Kirtii  was  of  one  s|>eech  and  language;"  i»nd,  in  the 
s^i>nd  plai*.  whether  the  ethnological  views  exhi- 
fjite<l  in  the  Mosiic  table  sooord  with  the  evidence 
(iiiuiNlied  \>y  lii>tory  and  language,  both  in  regard 
)  tiictJt  recoiiled  in  it,  and  in  the  general 
•w  of  a  historical  or,  more  propeily,  a 
r  '  y  of  the  huntan  race.     These  questions, 

though  independent,  yet  exercise  a  reflexive  influ- 
ence on  eai-h  uthe/s  results.  Unity  cf  speech  does 
tct  necessarily  involve  unity  of  nu«,  nor  yet  vice 
ccrsd  ;  but  each  enhances  the  prcbability  of  the 
othei,  and  therefore  the  arguments  derived  fi-om 
lang  lajce,  ptiysiology,  and  history,  may  ultimately 
furnish  a  cumulative  amount  of  probability  which 
will  tall  but  little  below  demonstration. 

(A.)  The  advocate  of  the  hist/>rical  unity  of  lan- 
guage has  to  encounter  two  classes  of  opposing 
sigumnts;  om  arising  out  of  the  diflenocea,  the 


«  See  the  AppendU  to  this 
VOL.  III. 
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'  other  out  of  the  resemblances  of  existing  lan- 
guageo.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the 
differences  are  of  so  decisive  and  specific  ;  character 
as  to  place  the  possibility  of  a  common  origii. 
wholly  out  of  the  question  ;  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  resemblances  do  cot  necessitate  the  theory  of  a 
historical  unity,  bat  may  be  satis&ctorily  accounted 
for  on  psychological  principles.  It  will  be  our 
object  to  discuss  the  amount,  the  value,  and  thi 
probable  origin  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  lan- 
giuiges,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  fii-st  cla.ss  of  objec- 
tions. But  before  proceeding  to  this,  we  will  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  second  class,  inasmuch  as 
these,  if  establisheil,  would  nullify  any  ci)nciusioa 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  other. 

A  psychological  unity  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  a  gentilic  unity.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  any 
theorist  to  combine  the  two  by  assuming  that  this 
language  of  the  one  protojilast  was  founded  on 
strictly  fisychological  principles.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  psychological  unity  does  not  necessitate  a 
gentilic  unity.  It  permits  of  the  theory  of  a  plu- 
rality of  protopl.ists,  who  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  psrchologpcal  l.tws  arrivel  at  similar  inde- 
pendent results.  Whether  the  phenomena  of  lan- 
guage are  consistent  with  such  a  theoiy,  we  think 
extrfm^ly  doubtful ;  certainly  they  cannot  furnish 
the  basis  of  it.  The  whole  question  of  the  origin 
of  language  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  proof, 
and  any  theory  connected  with  it  admits  neither 
of  being  proved  nor  disproved.  We  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  language  is  communicated  from 
one  generation  to  another  solely  by  force  of  imita- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  play  whatever  for  the 
inventive  faculty  in  reference  to  it.  But  in  what 
manner  the  substance  of  language  was  originally  pro- 
duced, we  do  not  know.  No  argument  can  be  derived 
against  the  common  origin  from  analogies  drawn 
from  the  animal  world,  and  when  Professor  Agassu 
compares  similarities  of  language  with  those  of  the 
cries  of  animals  (v.  Bohlen's  Introd.  to  Gen.  ii. 
278),  he  leaves  out  of  cuusideration  the  important 
&ct  that  kmguage  is  not  identical  with  sound,  and 
that  the  words  of  a  rational  being,  however  origi- 
nally produced,  are  pei-petuated  in  a  manner  wholly 
distinct  from  that  whereby  animals  learn  to  utter 
their  cries.  Nor  does  the  internal  evidence  of  lan- 
guage itself  reveal  the  mystery  of  its  origin ;  for 
though  a  very  Urge  number  of  words  may  1« 
referred  either  directly  or  mediately  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  onomatopoeia,  there  are  others,  as,  for 
instance,  the  fli>t  and  second  personal  pronouns, 
which  do  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation.  In 
short,  this  and  other  similar  theories  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  intimate  connexion  evidently 
existing  between  i%ason  and  speech,  and  which  is 
so  well  expiessed  in  the  Creek  langitage  by  tiie 
application  of  the  term  Kiyos  to  each,  reason  being 
nothing  else  than  inwaixl  8|ieech,  and  speech  nothing 
else  than  outward  reason,  neither  of  them  poru 
sessing  an  independent  exi>tt-nce  without  the  other. 
As  we  conceive  that  the  psychological,  as  opfiosed 
to  the  gentilic,  unity  invohes  questions  connected 
with  the  origin  of  langiutge,  we  can  only  say  that 
in  this  respect  it  fidls  outside  the  range  of  oui 
inquiry. 

Reverting  to  the  other  class  of  objections,  we 
proceed  to  revien  the  extoit  of  the  differences 
observable  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  in  oidar 
to  ascartain  whether  they  are  such  as  to  predud* 
the  possibihtj  of  a  oootmon  origia.  Sud  a  review 
oust  DSMwarily  be  impeifrct,  both  from  Uie  mag. 
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nitude  of  the  subject,  and  also  from  the  position  of 
the  linguistic  science  itself,  which  as  jot  h;is  hardly 
advanced  beyond  the  »tacre  of  infancy.  On  the 
latter  point  we  would  observe  th;it  the  most  im- 
portant links  between  the  various  language  fami- 
lies may  yet  be  discovered  in  languages  that  are 
either  unexploi-ed,  or,  at  all  events,  unplaced.  Mean- 
while, no  one  can  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  all 
linguistic  research  is  in  the  direction  of  unity. 
Already  it  has  brought  within  the  bonds  of  a  well 
established  relationship  languages  so  remote  from 
each  other  in  external  guise,  in  age,  anil  in  geo- 
graphical position  as  Sanscrit  and  English,  Celtic 
and  Greek.  It  has  done  the  game  for  other  gioups 
of  languages  equally  widely  extended,  but  present- 
ing less  opportunities  of  investigation.  It  has  re- 
cognised affinities  between  languages  which  the 
ancient  Greek  ethnologist  would  have  classed  under 
the  head  of  "  barbarian  "  in  reference  to  each  other, 
and  even  in  many  instances  where  the  modem  phi- 
lologist has  anticipited  no  relationship.  The  lines 
of  discoveiy  therefore  point  in  one  direction,  and 
favour  the  expectation  that  the  various  families 
may  be  combined  by  the  discovery  of  connecting 
links  into  a  single  family,  comprehending  in  its 
capacious  bosom  all  the  languages  of  the  world. 
But  should  such  a  result  never  be  attained,  the 
probability  of  a  common  origin  would  still  remain 
unshaken ;  for  the  failure  would  probably  be  due  to 
the  absence,  in  many  classes  and  families,  of  that 
chain  of  historical  evidence,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Indo-European  and  Shemitic  families  enables  us  to 
trace  their  progress  for  above  3000  years.  In 
many  languages  no  literature  at  all,  in  many  others 
no  ancient  literature  exists,  to  supply  the  philo- 
logist with  materials  for  comparative  study :  in 
these  cases  it  can  only  be  by  laborious  research  into 
existing  dialects,  that  the  original  fonns  of  words 
can  be  detected  amidst  the  incrustations  and  trans- 
mutatioas  with  which  time  has  obscured  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  language,  we 
should  duly  consider  the  plastic  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  numerous 
influences  to  which  it  is  subject.  Variety  in  unity 
is  a  general  law  of  nature,  to  which  even  the  most 
stubborn  physical  substances  yield  a  ready  obe- 
dience. In  the  case  of  language  it  would  be  difficult 
to  lay  any  bounds  to  the  variety  which  we  might 
d,  priori  expect  it  to  assume.  For  in  the  first  place 
it  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  reflects  with  amazing  fidelity  its  endless 
variations,  adapting  itself  to  the  expression  of  each 
feeling,  the  designation  of  each  object,  the  working 
of  each  cast  of  thought  or  stage  of  reasoning  power. 
Secondly,  its  sounds  are  subject  to  external  influ- 
ences, such  as  peculiarities  of  the  organ  of  speech, 
the  i-esult  either  of  natural  conformation,  of  goo- 
graphical  position,  or  of  habits  of  life  and  associa- 
tions of  an  accidental  character.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  generally  affected  by  the  state  of  intellectual 
and  social  culture  of  a  people,  as  manifested  more 
especially  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  standard 
literaiy  dialect,  and  in  the  processes  of  verbal  and 
syntactical  structure,  which  again  react  on  the  verv 
coie  of  the  word,  and  produce  a  variety  of  sound- 

*  1.  ITiat  prepositions  are  reducible  to  pronoin.nal 
roots  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  instances.  The 
Greek  ctn-d,  with  its  cognates  the  German  ab  and  our  of, 
)M  derived  from  the  demonstrative  base  a,  whence  also 
the  Sanscrit  dpa  (Bopp,  }1000) ;  np6  and  napd  are  akin 
to  the  Sacsa  prd  and  pdrd,  8ea)ndary  fortiaitlons  of  the 
sbtve  mentioned  dpa  (Bopp,  $1009).     The  only  prepo- 
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mutak  .Ds.  Lastly,  it  is  subjected  to  the  wear  aud 
tear  of  time  and  use,  obliterating,  as  in  an  old 
coin,  the  original  impress  of  the  word,  reducing  it 
in  bulk,  priHJucing  new  combinations,  and  occa- 
sionally leading  to  singular  interchanges  of  sound 
and  idea.  The  varieties,  resulting  from  the  modi- 
fying influences  above  enumerate<i,  may  be  reduced 
to  two  classes,  according  as  they  affect  the  formal 
or  the  radical  elements  of  language.  On  each  of 
these  subjects  we  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

I.  Widely  as  languages  now  differ  from  each 
other  in  exterual  form,  the  raw  material  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  out  of  which  they  have 
sprung  appears  to  have  been  in  all  cases  the  same. 
A  substratum  of  significant  monosyllabic  roots 
underlies  the  whole  structure,  supplying  the  mate- 
rials necessaiy  not  only  for  ordinary  predication, 
but  also  for  what  is  usually  termed  the  "growth" 
of  language  out  of  its  primai'y  into  its  more  com- 
plicated forms.  It  is  necessary  to  point  this  out 
clearly  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  elements  of  one  Linguage  are  in  them- 
selves endued  with  any  greater  vitality  than  thos« 
of  another.  Such  a  distinction,  if  it  existed,  would 
go  far  to  prove  a  specific  difference  lietween  l;ui- 
guages,  which  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
idea  of  their  common  origin.  The  appearance'  of 
vitality  arises  out  of  the  manipulation  of  the  roots 
by  the  human  mind,  and  is  not  inherent  in  the 
roots  themselves. 

The  proofs  of  this  original  equality  are  furnished 
by  the  languages  themselves.  Adopting  for  the 
present  the  threefold  moi-phological  classification 
into  isolating,  agglutinative,  ahd  inflecting  lan- 
guages, we  shall  find  that  no  original  element  exists 
in  the  one  which  does  not  also  exist  in  the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  isolating  class,  the  terms  "  mo- 
nosyllabic" and  "radical,"  by  which  it  is  other- 
wise described,  are  decisive  as  to  its  character. 
Languages  of  this  class  are  wholly  unsusceptible 
of  grammatical  mutations :  there  is  no  formal  dis- 
tinction between  verb  and  noun,  substantive  and 
adjective,  preposition  and  conjunction :  there  are  no 
inflections,  no  cise-  or  person-terminations  of  any 
kind :  the  bare  root  forms  the  sole  and  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  language.  In  regard  to  the  other  two 
classes,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  two  distinct 
points,  (1)  that  the  formal  elements  represent 
roots,  and  (2)  that  the  roots  both  of  the  formal 
and  the  mdical  elements  of  the  word  are  mono- 
syllabic. Now,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  proved 
by  analysis  that  all  the  component  pails  of  both 
inflecting  and  agglutinative  languages  are  reducible 
to  two  kinds  of  roots,  predicable  and  pronominal  ; 
the  former  supplying  the  mateinal  element  of  verbs, 
substantives,  and  adjectives,  the  latter  that  of  con- 
junctions, prepositions,  and  particles ;  while  each 
kind,  but  more  particularly  the  pronominal,  supplj 
the  foiTBal  element,  or,  in  other  words,  the  termi- 
nations of  verbs,  substantives,  and  adjectives.  The 
full  proofs  of  these  assertions  would  involve  nothing 
less  than  a  treatise  on  comparative  gi-ammar:  we 
can  do  no  more  than  adduce  in  the  accompanying 
note  a  few  illustrations  of  the  various  points  to 
which  we  have  adverted.*    Whether  the  two  classes 


sitlon  which  appears  to  spring  from  a  predicable  base  li 
trans,  with  its  cognates  durch  and  through,  which  arc 
referred  to  the  verbal  root  tar  (Bopp,  1018). 

2.  That  conjunctions  are  similarly  reducible  may  be 
Illustrated  by  the  familiar  instances  of  on,  quel,  tiid 
"  that,"  indiffeiently  used  as  pronouns  or  conjunctions 
The  Latin  $i  Is  connected  with  the  pronoun  «i-W*  and  r/. 
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of  roots,  predicable  and  pronotninai,  are  further 
reducible  to  one  class,  is  a  point  thnt  has  been  'lis- 
ciiwied,  but  has  not  ns  yet  beeu  pstnblished  (Bopp's 
Compar.  Oram.  §105;  Max  Miiiler's  Lectures,  p. 
269).  We  hare  further  to  show  that  the  i-oots  of 
agglutinative  and  inflecting  languages  are  mono- 
ivllabic.  This  is  an  acknowle<lgeil  characteristic  of 
the  Indo-European  fainilv  ;  nionosyllabism  is  indeed 
the  only  feature  which  its  roots  have  in  common  ; 
ia  D'her  respects  they  exhibit  every  kind  of  varia- 
tion from  a  uniliteral  root,  such  as  •  {ire),  up  to 
combinations  of  five  Icttei-s,  such  as  acand  (scan- 
dere),  the  total  number  of  admissible  forms  of  root 
amounting  to  no  less  than  eight  (Schleicher,  §206). 
Ia  the  Shemitic  family  monosyliabism  is  not  a 
pritnd  fucie  characteristic  of  the  root :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  verbal*  stems  exhibit  bisyllabism  with 
such  ivmai-kable  uniformity,  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  impression  that  the  roots  also  must  have  been 
bisyllabic.  The  bisyllabism,  however,  of  the  She- 
mitic stem  is  in  reality  triconsonantalism,  the 
Towels  not  ibiTning  any  jait  of  the  essence  of  the 
root,  but  being  wholly  subordinate  to  the  conso- 
nants. It  is  at  once  appai-ent  that  a  triconsonaut.il 
and  even  a  quadriconsonant.^  root  may  be  in  cer- 
tain combinations  unisyllabic.  But  further,  it  is 
more  tlian  prubable  that  tiie  tnconsonantal  has  been 
evolved  out  of  a  biconsonantal  root,  which  must 
necessarily  be  unisyllabic  if  the  consonants  stand, 
as  they  invariably  do  in  'Shemitic  roots,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of -the  woitl.  With  regard  to 
the  agglutinative  class,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
same  law  which  we  have  seen  to  prevail  in  the 
isolating  and  inflecting  classes,  prevails  also  in  this, 
holding  as  it  does  an  interme<liate  place  between 
thof*  o]>|iosite  poles  in  the  world  of  language. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  crude  materials  of 
language,  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  exhibited  in 
its  sti-ucture,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  in 
these  there  exists  any  bai'  to  the  idea  of  an  original 
unity.  (1.)  Reverting  to  the  classification  already 
noticed,  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  the  nature  of 
the  connection  existing  between  the  predicable  and 
the  relational  or  inflectional  elements  of  a  word.  In 
the  isolating  class  these  two  are  kept  wholly  dis- 


together  with  the  Same,  yddi,  with  the  relative  base  ya 
(Bopp,  (»94). 

3.  I'hat  the  suffixes  forming  the  Inflectiotit  of  verbs 
and  noDns  are  noihiiiK  elie  iluin  the  relics  of  either 
prediiablf  ur  pruiioniiiial  tikah,  will  app<'ar  fVoni  the 
foUowInK  Instunces,  drawn  (1)  from  thi-  Indo-Kuropean 
langoiiges,  and  (3)  frnro  the  Ural-AltAJan  Ituignages. 
(1)  Tlie  m  In  iiStotn  Is  connwted  with  the  root  whence 
spring  the  oblique  casos  of  the  personal  pronouti  iym ; 
the  -<r  In  SiAot^  Is  ihf  ri-mnlns  of  ov  ;  ami  the  t  In  «<rr4' 
(for  which  on  cr  :  I  in  iiiuxrt)  represents  the 

Sunacrlt  to,  whi<  lurbf  and  In  the  ubliquf* 

naes  of  the  art  .;  i:u,  443,  456).    So  again, 

tit*  -V  In  the  uuiiiiiiaiivi;  Aoyot  rppre»rnt8  the  Sanscrit 
pronominal  root  ta.  and  the  -d  uf  the  neater  quitl  the 
Sanscrit  ta  (Sclilelcher's  Cumjimd,  }'i4e) ;  the  genitive 
tsrmlnations  -«,  -oio  (orlRlnally  -o<toio),  and  hence  -o» 
«.  tLe  Santicrll  »yo,  another  fumi  of  ta  (Sclilelrher,  ^268) ; 
tiie  dative  (or  more  properly  the  locative)  -y  or  -ot  U 
referable  to  the  demonstrative  root  i  (Schleicher,  $354); 
am?  the  anrusatiTe  ~i>  (originally  -fi)  to  •  pronominal 
case  prnbalily  am,  which  no  longer  app<>ars  In  its  simple 
form  (Schleicher,  J'2<9).  (3)  InlheUral-AltalunUngtiages, 
we  flrd  that  the  temilnatlons  of  the  vcrbit  if^rnndx,  and 
pa:tU'lplns  A'e  referable  loilgnlllrant  roots;  as  in  I'urkiHti 
the  af/.VP  alTlx  f  or  U  to  a  root  siRMlfyinx  "  t4i  do " 
vLwaid,  liprachui.  Abk.  il.  3T),  and  in  Hungarian  the  ljk> 
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tinct :  relational  ideas  are  expressed  by  juxta- 
position or  by  syntactical  arrangement,  aiid  not  by 
any  combination  of  the  roots.  In  the  agglutinative 
class  the  relational  elements  are  attached  to  th^ 
principal  or  ])rediatble  theme  by  a  mechanical  kind 
of  junction,  the  individuality  of  each  being  pre- 
sented even  in  the  combined  state.  In  the  inflecting 
cla-ss  the  junction  is  of  a  more  j>eriect  character, 
and  may  be  compared  to  a  chemical  combination, 
the  predicable  and  relational  elements  being  so  fusetl 
together  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  single 
and  indivisible  woi-d.  It  is  clear  that  there  exists 
no  insuperable  barrier  to  original  vnity  in  these 
dilierences,  from  the  simple  fact  that  eveiy  inflect- 
ing language  must  once  have  been  agglutinative, 
and  every  agglutinative  language  once  isolating. 
If  the  predicable  and  relational  elements  of  an  iso- 
lating language  be  linked  together,  either  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  it  is  rendered  agglutinative ;  if  the 
material  and  formal  parts  are  pronounced  as  one 
word,  eliminating,  if  necessary,  the  sounds  that 
resist  incorporation,  the  language  becomes  inflecting. 
(2.)  In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  three  cla.sses  ai-e  not  separated  fi'om  each 
other  by  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Not  only 
does  each  possess  in  a  measure  the  quality  pi-e- 
dominant  in  each  other,  but  moreover  each  gra- 
duates into  its  neighbour  through  its  bordering 
members.  The  isolating  languages  are  not  wholly 
isolating:  they  avail  themselves  of  ceilaiu  words  as 
relational  particles,  though  these  still  retain  else- 
where their  independent  chai-acter :  they  also  use 
composite,  though  not  strictly  compound  words. 
The  agglutinative  are  not  wholly  agglutinative :  the 
Finnish  and  Turkish  classes  of  the  Ural-Altaian 
lamily  are  in  certain  instances  inflectional,  tlie  rela- 
tional adjunct  being  fully  incorporated  with  the 
predicable  stem,  and  having  undergone  a  large 
amount  of  attrition  for  that  piu'jwse.  Nor  again 
are  the  inflectional  langu.tges  wholly  inflectional : 
Hebrew,  for  instance,  abounds  with  agglutinative 
forms,  and  also  avails  itself  largely  of  separate 
particles  tor  the  expression  of  relational  ideas :  our 
own  language,  though  classed  as  inflectional,  retains 
nothing  more  than  the  vestiges  of  inflection,  and  is 
in  many  respects  as  isolating  and  juxtapositional  as 

titive  aflflx  t  to  te,  "to  do,"  the  passive  affix  I  to  le,  "  to 
become ;"  the  affix  of  possibility  hao  to  hat,  "  to  work' 
&c.  (I'ulszky,  in  I'hOol.  Tran*.  1859,  p.  115). 

■  Monosyllabic  substantives  are  not  unusual  in  Hebrew, 
as  instanced  In  3K<  |3>  Sec.  It  is  unnecessary  to  regard 
these  as  truncated  forms  from  bisyllabic  roots. 

'  That  the  Shemitic  languuKes  ever  actually 'existed  in 
a  state  of  monosyliabism  is  questioned  by  Kenan,  pertly 
because  the  survivlnit  niMiioKylUbic  languages  have  never 
emerged  from  their  primitive  condition,  and  partly  be- 
cause be  conceives  synthesis  and  complexity  to  be  ante- 
rior In  the  history  of  langiingc  to  analysis  and  simplicity 
(nut.  Uin.  I.  9M.100).  The  first  of  these  ol^ertl  >nii  i 
based  upon  the  aaKiimptlon  that  langunges  are  developed 
only  In  the  direction  of  synthettcism ;  but  this,  as  «-« 
shall  hereafter  show,  is  not  the  only  possible  form  ct 
development,  and  it  Is  Just  because  tlM  monosyllable  lan- 
guages have  a>ti>pti^  another  method  of  |)erfectlng  them- 
ielvea,  thai  they  liave  rrmaiiie<l  Iti  iheir  orlgipal  stags. 
Tb*  second  objection  neems  to  Involve  a  violation  of  the 
aaturol  onier  of  things,  and  to  he  Inrotislstent  with  the 
evidence  afforded  by  laiifoiage  llwlf ;  for,  though  there  Is 
nndonbtedly  a  tendency  In  language  to  pass  fVoin  the 
cyntJielleal  to  the  analytical  state.  It  Is  no  Irsa  clear  fVom 
the  ••lements  of  synthetic  forms  tlmt  lljey  mus'  httv.» 
origUHlly  exlst«d  In  an  analytiual  sute. 
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uij  lan(;uag«  of  that  class.  While,  thei«fore,  the 
da-ssificatioii  holds  good  with  i-egard  to  the  pit- 
dominant  characters  of  the  classes,  it  does  not  imply 
diflerences  of  a  specilic  natui'e.  (3.)  But  further, 
the  morphological  varieties  of  language  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  exhibition  of  the  single  principle  hitherto 
■iescribed.  A  comparison  between  the  westerly 
bi-anches  of  the  Ural-Alfciian  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Indo-European  on  the  other,  belonging  I'espec- 
tively  to  the  agglutinative  and  inflectional  classes, 
will  show  that  the  quantitative  amount  of  syn- 
thesis is  fully  as  prominent  a  point  of  contrast  as 
the  qualitative.  The  combination  of  primary  and 
•uboi-dinate  terms  may  be  more  perfect  in  the 
Indo-Euro])ean.  but  it  is  more  extensively  employed 
in  the  Ural-Altaian  family.  The  fbnner,  for  in- 
«tance,  appends  to  its  verbal  stems  the  notions  of 
time,  number,  person,  and  occasionally  of  interro- 
gation ;  the  latter  further  adds  suffixes  indicative 
of  negation,  hypothesis,  causativeness,  reflexiveness, 
and  other  similar  ideas,  whereby  the  word  is  built 
up  tier  on  tier  to  a  raai-vellous  extent.  The  former 
appends  to  its  substantival  stems  suffixes  of  case 
and  number ;  the  latter  adds  governing  particles, 
rendering  them  post-positional  instead  of  pi"e-posi- 
tionai,  and  combining  them  synthetically  with  the 
predicable  stem,  if,  again,  we  compare  the  Shemitic 
with  ths  Indo-European  languages,  we  shall  find  a 
morphclogical  distinction  of  an  equally  divei'se 
char\cter.  In  the  fonner  the  gi-ammatical  categoiy 
is  expressed  by  internal  vowel-changes,  in  the  latter 
by  external  suffixes.  So  marked  a  distinction  has 
not  unnaturally  been  constituted  the  basis  of  a 
classification,  wherein  the  languages  that  adopt  this 
system  of  internal  flection  stand  by  themselves  as  a 
separate  class,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
either  use  tcrminational  additions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  which  dispense  wholly  with  inflectional 
forms  (Bopp's  Comp.  Gr.  i.  102).  The  singular 
use  of  piefonnatives  in  the  Coptic  language  is, 
again,  a  morphological  peculiarity  of  a  very  decided 
character.  And  even  within  the  same  family,  say 
the  Indo-European,  each  language  exhibits  an  idio- 
syncrasy in  its  moiphological  character,  whereby  it 
stands  out  apart  fiom  the  other  members  with  a 
decided  impress  of  individuality.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  number  and  character  of  the 
differences  we  have  noticed,  is  favourable,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  the  theory  of  an  original  unity.  Start- 
ing from  the  same  common  ground  of  monosyllabic 
roots,  each  language-family  has  carried  out  its  own 
special  line  of  development,  following  an  original  im- 
pulse, the  causes  and  nature  of  which  must  remain 
orobably  for  ever  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  can 
perceive,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  adaptation  of 
■iertain  forms  of  speech  to  certain  states  of  society. 
fhe  agglutinative  languages,  for  instance,  seem  to 
be  specially  adapted  to  the  nomadic  state  by  the  pro- 
mineuce  and  distinctness  with  which  they  enunciate 
the  leading  idea  in  each  word,  an  arrangement 
whereby  communication  would  be  facilitated  be- 
tween tribes  or  families  that  associate  only  at  inter- 
vals. We  might  almost  imagine  that  these  languages 
derived  their  impress  of  unifomiity  and  solidity 
fi'om  the  monotonous  steppes  of  Centi-al  Asia,  which 
have  in  all  ages  fonned  their  proper  habitat.  So, 
again,  the  inflectional  class  reflects  cultivated  thought 
and  social  organisation,  and  its  languages  have  hence 
been  tenaaed  "  state  "  or  "  political."  Mouosyllabism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pronounced  to  be  suited  to  the 
most  primitive  stage  of  thought  and  society,  wherdn 
die  family  or  the  individual   is  the  staiidai'd  by 
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,  which  things  sre  regulated  (Max  Mitller,  in  PAil(H 
of  Hist.  i.  285).  We  should  hesitate,  howerer,  to 
press  this  theory  as  furnishing  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  differences  observable  in  language- 
families.  The  Indo-Euro[iean  langui^es  attained 
their  high  organisation  amid  the  8<tmc  scenes  and 
in  the  same  nomad  state  as  those  wherein  tho 
agglutinative  languages  were  nurtured,  and  we 
should  be  rather  disposed  to  regai'd  both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  higher  social  status  of  the  former  a$ 
the  concuiTent  results  of  a  higher  mental  organisa* 
tion. 

If  from  words  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  of  syn- 
tactical arrangement,  the  same  degree  of  analogy 
will  be  found  to  exist  between  class  and  class,  or 
between  family  and  family  in  the  same  class ;  in 
other  words,  no  peculiarity  exists  in  one  which  does 
not  admit  of  explanation  by  a  comparison  with 
others.  The  absence  of  all  grammatical  forms  in 
an  isolating  language  necessitates  a  rigid  collocation 
of  the  words  in  a  sentence  according  to  logical  pn'n- 
ciples.  The  same  law  prevails  to  a  very  gi-eat  extent 
in  our  own  language,  wherein  the  subject,  verb,  and 
object,  or  the  subject,  copula,  and  predicate,  gene- 
rally hold  their  relative  positions  in  the  order  ex- 
hibited, the  exceptions  to  such  an  an-angement  being 
easily  brought  into  hannony  with  that  general  law. 
In  the  j^glutinative  languages  the  law  of  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  principal  word  should  come  last 
in  the  sentence,  eveiy  qualifying  clause  or  word 
preceding  it,  and  being  as  it  were  sustained  by  it. 
The  syntactical  is  thus  the  reverse  of  the  verbal 
structure,  the  principal  notion  taking  the  precedence 
:..  '.he  latter  (Ewald,  Sprachw.  Abk.  ii.  29).  There 
is  in  this  nothing  peculiar  to  this  class  of  languages, 
beyond  the  greater  tiniformity  with  which  the  ar- 
rangement is  adhered  to :  it  is  the  geneial  rule  in 
the  classical,  and  the  occasional  rule  in  certain  of  the 
Teutonic  languiiges.  In  the  Shemitic  family  the 
revei-se  arrangement  prevails :  the  qualifying  adjec- 
tives follow  the  noun  to  which  they  belong,  and 
the  verb  generally  stands  first :  short  sentences  are 
necessitate  by  such  a  collocation,  and  hence  more 
room  is  allowed  for  the  influence  of  emphasis  in 
deciding  the  order  of  the  sentence.  In  illustration 
of  grammatical  peculiarities,  we  may  notii-e  that 
in  the  agglutinative  class  adjectives  qualifying 
substantives,  or  substantives  placed  in  apposition 
with  substantives,  remain  undeclined :  in  this  case 
the  process  may  be  compared  with  the  fonnation 
of  compound  words  in  the  Indo-European  languages, 
where  the  final  member  alone  is  inflected.  So  again 
the  omission  of  a  plural  termination  in  nouns  fol- 
lowing a  numeral  may  be  paralleled  with  a  similar 
usage  in  our  own  language,  wheie  the  terms 
"  pound  "  or  "  head  "  are  used  collectively  after  a 
numeral.  We  may  again  cite  the  peculiai-  manner 
of  expressing  the  genitive  in  Hebrew.  This  !s 
effected  by  one  of  the  two  following  methods — 
placing  the  governing  noun  in  the  status  con~ 
structus,  or  using  the  relative  pronoun  *  with  a  pre- 
position before  the  governed  case.  The  fii^st  of 
these  processes  appears  a  strange  invereion  of  the 
laws  of  language ;  but  an  examination  into  the 
origin  of  the  adjuncts,  whether  prefixes  or  affixes, 
used  in  other  languages  for  the  indication  of  the 
genitive,  will  show  that  they  have  a  more  intimat* 
connection  with  the  governing  than  with  the 
governed  word,  and  that  they  are  generally  re- 
solvable into  either  relative  cr  personal  pronoun* 
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which  aeryt  the  simple  purpose  of  conDectin^  the 
two  words  tfigether  (Garnett's  £**ty»,  pp.  2 1 4-227). 
Xhe  snme  end  may  be  gHined  by  connecting  the 
vordk  in  pronunciation,  wL'ch  would  lead  to  a  rapid 
nttei-anoe  of  the  first,  and  cousequeutly  to  the  changes 
which  are  wituessed  in  the  status  constructta.  The 
second  or  periphrastic  process  is  in  accoixlance  with 
the  general  method  of  expi'essing  the  genitive;  for 
the  expression  "  the  Song  which  is  to  Solomon  " 
■trictly  answers  to  "  Solomon's  Song,"  the  s  repre- 
senting (according  to  Bopp's  explanation)  a  ooro- 
L.nation  of  the  JemonstratiTe  sa  and  the  relative  yu. 
It  ic  thus  tiwt  the  varieties  of  construction  may  be 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  unity  of  law,  and  that 
they  therefore  furnish  no  argument  against  a  com- 
mon origin. 

La^tly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  varieties  of 
language  do  not  arise  from  any  constitutional  in- 
equality of  vitjil  energy.  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  com(>ensating  power  apparently  in- 
herent in  all  language,  whereby  it  finds  the  means 
of  reaching  the  level  of  the  human  spirit  through 
a  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  guiding  principle. 
The  isolating  Liiigui^es,  being  shut  out  from  the 
manifold  advantages  of  verbal  composition,  attain 
their  object  by  multiplied  combinations  of  radical 
sounds,  assisti-<l  by  an  elaborate  sy^-tt-ra  of  accentua- 
tion and  intonation.  In  this  manner  the  Chinese 
language  has  framed  a  vocabulary  fully  equal  to 
the  demands  made  u|x>n  it ;  and  though  this  mode 
of  development  may  not  commend  itself  to  our 
iMitions  as  the  most  eflective  that  can  be  deTi>«d, 
yet  it  plainly  evinces  a  high  susceptibility  on  the 
pait  of  the  linguistic  fiiculty,  and  a  keen  perception 
of  the  conespondence  between  sound  and  sense. 
Nor  does  the  absence  of  inflection  interfere  with 
the  expression  even  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  in  a  sentt^nce;  a  compensating  resource  is 
found  partly  in  a  multiplicity  of  subsidiary  terms 
expressive  of  plurality,  motion,  action,  &c.,  and 
partly  in  strict  attention  to  syntactical  arrange- 
ment. The  agglutinative  languages,  again,  are  de- 
fi<uent  in  com[M>und  words,  and  in  this  respect  lack 
the  elasticity  and  expansiveness  of  the  Indo-European 
family ;  but  they  are  eminently  synthetic,  and  no 
one  can  fail  to  admire  the  regularity  and  solidity 
with  which  its  woitis  are  built  up,  sutBx  on  suffix, 
and,  when  built  up,  are  suffused  with  an  unifarmity 
of  tint  by  the  law  of  vowel -harmony.*-  The  Shemitic 
languages  haTe  worked  out  a  different  pnnciple  of 
growtli,  evolved,  not  improbably,  in  the  midst  of  a 
oondict  between  the  systems  of  prefix  aud  suffix, 
whereby  th«  stem,  being  as  it  were  enclosed  at  both 
extremities,  was  precluded  from  all  external  incre- 
ment, aod  was  forced  bock  into  such  changes  as  could 
be  effected  by  a  modification  of  its  vowel  sounds. 
But  wluitever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  system  of 
internal  inflection,  it  must  be  conceited  that  the 
results  are  very  etfective,  as  re^rds  both  economy 
of  material,  and  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  to 

k  The  acttai  of  this  law  Is  ■■  fbUows:— The  vowels  aie 
41vUed  Into  three  cUsms,  which  we  may  tenn  itaariK 
Bmlial.  and  flat :  the  first  and  tiie  last  rannot  be  com- 
binvd  In  any  fully  fonnod  word,  but  all  the  vowels  must 
be  eilbt-r  of  tbe  two  ttrst,  or  of  the  two  last  clamm.  The 
■ufflxfn  must  aiwajrs  aooonl  with  tbe  root  in  rcgvd  to  tl>e 
quality  <if  it«  vowel-sooDds,  and  hence  tbe  neenslty  of 
having  double  forms  fur  all  the  sufflaes  to  meet  the  sharp 
or  the  flat  cliaracter  of  the  root.  The  practice  Is  probablv 
feferable  to  the  same  prtndple  which  eealgned  so  remark- 
•hie  a  prominence  to  the  root    As  Uie  root  sostalns  tbe 
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sfiow  that  the  formal  varieties  of  languagr  present 
no  obstacle  to  the  theory  of  a  common  origin. 
Amid  these  varieties  there  may  be  discerned  nuui- 
(  fcst  tokens  of  unity  in  the  original  material  out  ol 
which  language  was  foi-med,  in  the  stages  of  forma- 
tion through  which  it  has  passed,  in  the  general 
principle  of  grammatical  expression,  and,  lastly,  in 
the  spirit  and  power  displayed  in  the  develojnnent 
of  these  various  formations.  Such  a  result,  though 
it  does  not  prove  the  unity  of  ianguage  m  respect  to 
its  radical  elements,  nevertheless  tends  to  establish 
the  i  priori  probability  of  this  unity ;  for  if  all 
connet-ted  with  the  forms  of  language  may  be 
referred  to  certain  general  laws,  if  nothing  in  that 
department  owes  its  origin  to  chance  or  arbitraij 
appointment,  it  surely  favours  the  presumption  that 
the  same  principle  would  extend  to  the  foi°mation 
of  the  roots,  which  are  the  very  core  and  kernel  ol 
language.  Here  too  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
operation  of  fixed  laws  of  some  kind  or  other,  pro- 
ducing results  of  an  unifoi-m  character;  here  too 
actual  variety  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  original 
tmity. 

II.  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  radical 
identity  of  languages,  we  must  express  our  con- 
viction that  the  time  has  not  yet  ai-rived  for  a 
decisive  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing 
it  by  proof.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  question.  Eveiy  word  as  it  appeai-s 
in  an  oipinic  language,  whether  written  or  spoken, 
b  resolvable  into  two  distinct  elements,  which  we 
have  tenned  predicable  and  foi-mal,  the  first  being 
what  is  commonly  called  the  root,  the  second  the 
grammatical  termination.  In  point  of  fact  both  of 
these  elements  consist  of  independent  ixwts ;  and  in 
onier  to  prove  the  radical  identity  of  two  hinguages, 
it  must  be  shown  that  they  agree  in  both  respects, 
that  is,  in  regard  both  to  the  predicable  and  the 
formal  ixK>ts.  As  a  matter  of  experience  it  is  found 
that  the  formal  elements,  consisting  for  the  most  |>art 
of  pronominal  bases,  exhibit  a  greater  tenacity  of  life 
than  the  others ;  and  hence  agreement  of  infiectional 
forms  is  justly  regarded  as  furnishing  a  strong  pi-**- 
sumption  of  general  itidical  identity.  Even  foi-eign 
elements  are  fbired  into  the  fbi°mal  mould  of  the 
language  into  which  they  are  adopted,  and  thus 
bear  testimony  to  the  original  chaj-acter  of  that 
language.  But  though  such  a  formal  agreement 
supplies  the  philologist  with  a  most  valuable  instru- 
ment of  investigation,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  o)mplete  radical  agreement:  this 
would  still  remain  to  be  proved  by  an  independent 
examination  of  the  piedicable  elements.  The  diffi- 
culties connected  with  these  Utter  are  nuuiy  and 
varied.  Assuming  that  two  languages  or  languag»- 
families  are  under  comparison,  the  phonological 
laws  of  each  must  be  investigatad  in  order  to  arrive, 
in  the  first  place,  at  the  primary  forms  ot  words  in 
the  language  in  which  they  occur,  and,  in  the 
second  plat  e,  at  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  lan- 
guage which  constitutes  the  '  other  member  ot  com- 


serk*  of  sulBxea,  its  vowel-aeand  beccase  not  unattirmlly 
tlie  key-note  of  tbe  whole  strain,  iitfllltaUDg  tlie  prornaci 
of  otteranoe  to  the  spealipr,  and  of  perception  to  the  heartiv 
and  coramuiik-ating  to  the  word  tbe  aniformliy  which 
la  so  characteriailc  of  tbe  whole  stnwiare  of  these  la» 
gnages. 

•  Qrtmm  was  the  Aral  to  4iseevw  a  ngalsr  qralMv  ef 
displaopmeut  of  sooads  (toMtasrsoMMwy)  psrvadlnc  tbo 
Gothic  and  Low  Oeraaa  IsagMass  as  eaaipaicd  with 
Greek  and  l^attn.  AcoorMos  Is  tUs  system.  Ike  Gothic 
aobstitatas  sspimies  tor  tenoes  (A  far  Or  fc  or  Lst  c^  tk 
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[larison,  as  doue  by  Giiinm  for  the  Teutonic  as 
nompared  vsnih  the  Siinscrit  and  the  classi<-al  l:<n- 
guaires.  I'lie  genealogy  of  Kound,  as  we  tnajr  term 
it,  must  be  followed  up  by  a  genealogy  of  significa- 
tion, a  mere  outward  ncrordance  of  sound  and  sense 
in  two  terms  l)eing  of  no  value  whatever,  unless  a 
radical  affinity  be  proved  by  an  indejiendent  ex- 
amination of  the  cognate  words  in  each  ca"*.  It 
still  i-emains  to  be  inquired  how  far  tlie  ultimate 
accordance  of  sense  and  sound  may  be  the  result  of 
onomatopieia,''  of  mere  bori-owing,  or  of  a  possible 
mixture  of  languages  on  equal  terms.  The  final 
staa^  in  etymological  inquiry  is  to  decide  the  limit 
to  which  comparison  may  be  caiTied  in  the  primi- 
tive strata  of  lancruagc — in  other  woi-ds,  how  far 
roots,  as  ascei  fciined  from  groups  of  woi-ds,  may  be 
compared  with  roots,  and  reduced  to  yet  simpler 
elementary  forms.  Any  flaw  in  the  processes  above 
described  will  of  course  invalidate  the  whole  result. 
Even  where  the  philologist  is  provided  with  ample 
materials  for  inquiry  in  stores  of  literature  ranging 
over  long  periods  of  time,  much  difliculty  is  experi- 
enced in  making  good  each  link  in  the  chain  of 
agreement ;  and  yet  in  such  cases  the  dialectic 
varieties  have  been  kept  within  some  degree  of  re- 
straint by  the  existence  of  a  literary  language, 
which,  by  impressing  its  authoritative  stamp  on 
certain  teims,  has  secured  both  their  general  use 
and  their  external  integrity.  Wheie  no  literature 
exists,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  mass  of  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  the  difficulties  are  infinitely 
increased  by  the  combined  effects  of  a  prolific  giowth 
of  dialectic  forms,  and  an  absence  of  all  means  of 
tracing  out  their  progress.  Whether  under  these 
cii'cumstances  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  esta- 
blish a  radical  unity  of  language,  is  a  question 
which  each  pei-son  must  decide  for  himself.  Much 
may  yet  be  done  by  a  larger  induction  and  a  scien- 
tific analysis  of  languages  that  are  yet  compara- 
tively unknown.  The  tendency  hitherto  has  been 
to  enlarge  the  limits  of  a  "family"  according  as 
the  elements  of  affinity  have  been  recognised  in 
outlying  members.  These  limits  may  perchance  be 
still  more  enlarged  by  the  discovery  of  connecting 
links  between  the  language-families,  whereby  the 
criteria  of  relationship  will  be  modified,  and  new 
elements  of  internal  unity  be  discovered  amid  the 
manifold  appearances  of  external  diversity. 

Meanwhile  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating 
Ae  present  position  of  the  linguistic  science  in  re- 
ference to  this  important  topic.  In  the  first  place 
the  Indo-European  languages  have  been  reduced  to 


for  f,  and  /  for  p) ;  tenues  for  medialg  (t  for  d,  p  for  ft, 
and  fc  for  g) ;  and  medials  for  aspirates  (g  for  Gr.  ch  or 
L«-it.  h,  d  for  Gr.  th,  and  b  for  Lat  /  or  Gr.^)  {Gesch. 
Dtuts.  Spr.  1.  393).  We  may  illustrate  the  changes  by 
comfta.r\ng  heart  with  cor  or  KopSia;  thou  witli  tu;Jive 
with  ireiint  (ire'rre),  oT  father  with  pater;  tieo  ^rith  duo ; 
knee  with  yoiT/ ;  goose  with  xv<'i  '^^''-  ^^^  Sapa-eo} ;  bear 
with  fero  or  ^epto.  What  has  thue  tieen  doiie  for  the 
Teutonic  languages,  has  been  carried  out  by  Schleicher 
in  big  Compendium  for  each  class  of  the  Indo-Eoropeau 
family. 

Jt  is  a  delicate  question  to  decide  whether  in  any 
giv^n  language  the  onomatopoetic  words  that  may  occur 
are  original  or  derived.  Numerous  coincidences  of  sound 
and  sense  occur  in  different  languages  to  which  little  or 
no  value  is  attached  by  etymologists  on  the  grovmd  that 
they  are  onomatopoetic.  But  evidently  these  may  have 
l>een  handed  down  from  generation  to  Keneration,  and 
from  lauKua^  to  language,  and  may  have  as  true  a 
genealogy  as  any  other  terms  nut  l>eariiu(  that  character. 
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an  acknowledged  and  well-defined  relationship:  lh«y 
form  one  of  the  two  families  included  under  the 
head  of  "  inflectional  "  in  the  morphological  cIarm- 
fication.  The  other  family  in  this  class  is  the  (so- 
called)  Shemitic,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  equally 
well  defined,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  extended  over 
what  are  termed  the  sub-Shemitic  languages,  in- 
cluding the  Egyptian  or  Coptic.  The  criteria  of 
the  proper  Sliemitic  family  (t.  e.  the  Aramean, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethio]>ic  languages)  are  dis- 
tinctive enough ;  but  tlie  connexion  between  the 
Shemitic  and  the  Egyptian  is  not  definitely  esta- 
blished. Some  philologists  are  inclined  to  cl&im 
for  the  latter  an  independent  position,  intermediate 
between  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic  families 
(Bunsen's  Fhil.  of  Ifist.  i.  185,  ff.).  The  aggluti- 
native languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  ai-e  combined 
by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  in  one  family  named  "  Tur- 
anian." It  is  conceded  that  the  family  bond  in  this 
case  is  a  loose  one,  and  that  the  agieement  in  roots 
is  very  partial  {Lectures,  pp.  290-292).  Many 
philologists  of  high  standing,  and  more  particularly 
Pott  ( Vngleich.  Mensch.  Jiassen,  p.  232 ),  deny  the 
family  relationship  altogether,  and  break  up  the 
agglutinative  languages  into  a  great  number  of 
families.  Ceiiain  it  is  that  within  the  Turanian 
circle  there  are  languages,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Ural-Altaian,  which  show  so  close  an  affinity 
to  each  other  as  to  be  entitled  to  form  a  separate 
division,  either  as  a  family  or  a  su>xlivision  of  a 
family:  and  this  being  the  case,  we  should  hesitate 
to  put  them  on  a  parity  of  footing  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Turanian  languages.  The  Caucasian 
group  again  diSers  so  widely  from  the  other  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  family  as  to  make  the  relationship  very 
dubious.  The  monosyllabic  languages  of  south- 
eastern Asia  aie  not  included  in  the  'I  uranian  family 
by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  (Z^ec^.  pp.  290,  326),  apparently 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  agglutinative  ;  but 
as  the  Chinese  appe<irs  to  be  connected  radically 
with  the  Buimese  (Humboldt's  Verschied.  p.  368 j, 
with  the  Tibetan  (Ph.  of  Hist.  i.  393-395),  and 
with  the  Ural-Altaian  languages  (Schott  in  Abh. 
Ab.  Berl.  1861,  p.  172),  it  seems  to  have  a  good 
title  to  be  placed  in  the  Turanian  family.  With 
regard  to  the  American  and  the  bulk  of  the  African 
languages,  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  can 
be  brought  under  any  of  the  heads  already  men- 
tioned, or  whether  they  stand  by  themselves  as 
distinct  families.  The  former  are  referred  by  writers 
of  high  eminence  to  an  Asiatic  or  Turanian  origin 
(Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist.  ii.  Ill;   Latham's  Man 


For  Instance,  the  Hebrew  Wa  C^O)  expresses  in  its  very 
sound  the  notion  of  tu.v.Uo\oing  or  gulpivg,  the  word  con- 
sisting, as  Henan  has  remarked  (H.  G.  1.  460),  of  a  lingual 
and  a  guttural,  representing  respectively  the  tongue  and 
the  throat,  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
swallowing.    In  the  Indo-European  languages  we  meet 
!  with  a  large  class  of  words  containing  the  same  elements 
and  conveying,  more  or  less,  the  same  meaning,  such  as 
Aci\(o,  \i)(fiaM,  ligurio,  lingua,  gula,  "  lick,"  and  others. 
j  These  words  may  have  had  a  common  source,  but,  because 
j  they  are  onomatopoetic  in  their  character,  they  are  ex- 
I  eluded  as  evidence  of  radical  affinity.     This  exclusion 
■  may  be  carried  too  far,  though  it  Is  difficult  to  point  out 
where  it  should  stop.    But  even  onomatopoetic  word* 
bear  a  specific  character,  and  the  names  given  in  imita- 
tion of  the  notes  of  birds  differ  materially  in  dlffereni 
languages,  apparently  from  the  perception  of  some  subtle 
analogy  with  previously  existing  sounds  or  Ideas.    The 
,  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  may  yet  play  an  im- 
'  poriant  part  in  the  history  of  language. 
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and  his  Mujrat.  p.  186) ;  the  latter  to  the  Shemitic 
fiiinily  (Latliam,  p,  148). 

The  problem  that  awaits  solution  is  whether  the 
tereral  tUmilies  above  specified  can  be  reduced  to  a 
»iiigle  family  by  danonsti-ating  their  radical  identity, 
[t  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  identity 
should  be  ooextaosire  with  the  rocabularies  of  the 
various  languages ;  it  would  naturally  be  conHiied 
to  such  ideas  and  objects  as  are  common  to  mankind 
gfiici-ally.  Even  within  this  circle  the  difficulty  of 
pnv  iiig  the  identity  may  be  infinitely  enhanced  by 
tiip  absence  of  materials.  There  are  indeed  but  two 
fiimilies  in  which  these  materials  are  found  in  any- 
thing like  sufficiency,  viz.  the  Indo-Eurojiean  and 
the  Shemitic,  and  even  these  furnish  us  with  no 
historicjil  evidence  as  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  growth.  We  find  each,  at  the  most  remote 
literary  period,  already  exhibiting  its  distinctive 
character  of  stem-  and  word-fonnation,  leaving  us 
to  infer,  as  we  best  may,  from  these  phenomena  the 

Sit>oesses  by  which  they  had  I'eached  that  point, 
lence  there  arises  abundance  of  room  for  difference 
•f  opinion,  and  the  extent  of  the  radical  identity 
will  depend  veiy  much  on  the  view  adopted  as  to 
thete  earlier  processes.  If  we  could  accept  in  its 
entirety  the  system  of  etymology  propounded  by 
the  analytical  school  of  Hebrew  scholars,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  veiy  lai^e  amount  of 
radical  identity;  but  we  cannot  regard  as  esta- 
blished the  prepositional  force  of  the  initial  letters, 
as  stated  by  Delitzsch  in  his  Jeshurtin  (pp.  166, 
173,  note),  still  less  the  correspondence  between 
these  and  the  initial  letters  of  Greek  and  I.atin 
words"  (pp.  170-172).  The  striking  uniformity 
of  bisyllaliism  in  the  verbal  stems  is  explicable 
only  on  the  assumption  tliat  a  single  principle 
underlies  the  whole  ;  and  the  existence  of  groups* 
of  words  differing  slightly  in  form,  and  having  the 
same  radical  sense,  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
this  principle  was  one  not  of  conipositioo,  but  of 
euphonism  and   practical  convenience.     This  pre- 

■■  Several  of  the  terms  compared  by  him  are  onomato- 
po)!tlc,  as  pdrttk  (/rac-ture),  pdtath  (irarao-o-eiK),  and 
kAlap,  and  In  each  of  these  cases  the  Initial  letter  forms 
part  of  tbe  onumatopoeia.  In  others  the  Initial  letter  in 
the  Circek  is  radical,  as  In  /3a<riAcvcti>  (Patt's  tX  FortcK. 
li.  27J),  ipuiTTfH'  (I.  229),  and  aToXa^tiv  (i.  197).  In 
others  again  It  ta  euphonic,  as  In  /SJoAAciv.  lastly,  we 
are  unable  to  aee  bow  turap  and  t&rtp  admit  of  dose 
eonparison  with  tpxx^iv  and  rpc^tf.  It  ahows  tbe  un- 
certainly of   such    analogies    that   G««enius   compare* 

tArap  with  ipvirrctv,  and  k&lap  (^^3)  with  yXv^tiv, 
which  Detitzach  compares  with  IMUap  (C)7n).  An  at- 
t«-iiii>t  to  ("■laMMi  a  large  amount  of  radical  identity  by 
iiK'.tn-  of  .1  i''...iii:.Mri  of  the  Hebrew  word  tnto  Itaoompo- 
i:i>iit  uiid  Kik'Miiii  nrit  elements  may  be  aeen  in  tbe  PMU>- 
log.  Tiaiit.  lor  IsSg,  where,  for  Inatanoe,  the  ba  In  the 
llebrew  bakaih.  Is  compared  with  tbe  Teatoiiic  prefix 
be ;  the  dar  in  dar-kath  with  the  Welsh  dar  in  dar-paru ; 
and  the  d»apk  in  chaphatk  with  the  Welsh  qif'  in  cufaroi. 
>  These  groups  ara  suflU-lentiy  common  In  Hebrew. 
We  will  take  as  an  instance  tbe  following  ooa : — B^Q. 
rOV  tnp'?-  CrD3,  and  ^B,  all  conveytaf  the  Idea 
«f  "  dash  "  or  "  strike."  Or,  again,  tbe  following  groap, 
with  the  radical  sense  of  sllpperinest :  —  37>    n37> 

naS.  33^.  a"?!!,  ^n.  c|^d.  s)^.  &&  a  ouaiifl- 

cat4>ry  lexicon  of  such  groups  wonUl  iHitt  UM  •tyoMlo- 
r'.iial  Uiqiiiry. 
•  .tacfl  a  claatflcatloD  Is  attempted  ty  Boettteber.  Ii 
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sumption  is  still  further  fevoured  by  an  analysis  ot 
the  letters  forming  the  stems,  showing  that  the 
third  letter  is  in  many  instances  a  reduplication, 
and  in  others  a  liquid,  a  na.sal,  or  a  tibiLmt,  intro- 
duced either  as  the  initial,  the  medial,  or  the  final 
letter.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  admits  of  a  classi- 
fication' based  on  the  radical  cliaracter  of  tha 
letter  aaording  to  its  position  in  the  stem.  The 
efl'ect  of  composition  would  have  been  to  pi-oduce, 
in  the  fii-st  place,  a  greater  inequality  in  the  length 
of  the  woids,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater 
equality  in  the  use  of  the  various  oi-ganic  sounds. 

After  deducting  largely  from  the  amount  of  ety- 
mological correspondence  based  on  the  analytioil 
tenets,  there  still  i-emains  a  considerable  amount  of 
radical  identity  which  appears  to  be  above  suspi- 
cion. It  is  impossible  to  produce  in  this  place  a 
complete  list  of  the  terms  in  which  that  identity  is 
manifested.  In  the  subjoined  note  '  we  cite  some 
instances  of  agreement,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
explained  on  the  principle  of  direct  onomatopoeia, 
and  which  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic 
families.  Whether  tliis  agreement  is,  as  l>enan 
suggests,  the  result  of  a  keen  susceptibility  of  the 
onomatopoetic  faculty  in  the  original  framers  of 
the  woixis  {Hitt.  Gen.  i.  465),  is  a  point  that  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  But  even  if  it 
were  so,  it  does  not  fo'low  that  the  words  were  not 
framed  before  the  separation  of  the  families.  Our 
list  of  comparative  words  might  be  much  enlarged, 
if  we  were  to  include  comparisons  based  on  the 
reduction  of  Shemitic  roots  to  a  bisyllabic  form. 
A  list  of  such  words  may  be  found  in  Delifzsch's 
Jeshtirun,  pp.  177-180.  In  regard  to  pronouns 
and  numends,  the  identity  is  but  partial.  We 
may  detect  the  t  sound,  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinctive sound  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  in 
the  Indo-European  languages,  in  the  Hebrew  atWi, 
and  in  the  personal  terminations  of  the  perfect 
tense;   but  the  m,  which  is  the  prevailing  sound  of 


Bunsen,  Fkilot.  qf  Hitt.  li.  357.  After  staling  what  letters 
may  be  Inserted  either  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  ot 
the  root,  he  enumerates  those  which  are  always  radical  in 
the  several  positions;  3,  for  instjyico,  in  the  beginning 
and  miildle,  but  not  at  the  end ;  ^  and  Q  In  the  b<'gin- 
ning  only ;  Q  and  t}^  in  tbe  middle  and  at  the  end,  but 
not  In  the  beginning.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
this  classiflcation  as  wholly  correct,  bat  we  adJuoe  it  in 
Illustration  of  tbe  point  above  noticed. 

p  j^i?,  comu,  horn. 
^DD,  itiuyu,  mticeo,  mix. 
"il^a,  circa,  circle. 
Y'}Vt,  Oenn.  erde,  earth, 
p^n,  glaber,  glitco,  Germ.  gUU,  gIMe 
D-ia*  D3>  Dy,  cum,  <riy,  KOUi6t. 
N7D,  irA^,  pUnu*.  Oerm.  wO,  fUL 
^'3,  puru*,  pure. 

Kna.  nna,  vonrt,fiopi. 

nSK,  <>w,  cptita. 
ID,  amarut. 

nna.  curttM. 
jnVjBw* 

T\\0,  %utic  m&tk,  mitk.  m/ith  (VUnt  tjtx.  S.  V.\ 
wbenoe  bgr  Um  IntnMluitlon  of  r  tbe  I^tJc  nvm 
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the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the  former,  is  Bup- 
pUnted  bj  an  n  in  the  latter.  The  numeral!)  ahesh 
and  aheba,  for  "  six  "  and  "  seven,"  accoi-d  with 
the  Indo-European  forms;  those  representing  the 
numbera  from  "one"  to  "live"  a.tt  possiblj, 
though  not  evidently,  identical.H  With  regard  to 
the  other  language-families,  it  will  not  be  expected, 
after  the  oheervations  alrejidy  made,  that  we  should 
attempt  the  j>roof  of  their  radical  identity.  The 
Ural- Altaian  languages  have  been  extensively 
studied,  but  are  hardly  ripe  for  comj)ari8()n. 
0(xasional  resemblances  have  been  detected  in 
p-ammatical  forms  »  and  in  the  vocabularifci. ;  •  but 
the  value  of  these  remaing  to  be  proved,  and  we 
must  await  the  results  of  a  more  extended  i-esearch 
into  this  and  other  n-gions  of  the  world  of  language. 

(B.)  We  pa-ss  on  to  the  second  point  proposed  for 
consideration,  viz.,  the  ethnological  views  expressed 
in  the  Bible,  and  more  particularly  in  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  records  the  dispersion  of 
nations  consequent  on  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

I.  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to  describe 
the  process  of  the  dispersion ;  but  assuming  that 
dispersion  as  a  fait  accompli,  it  records  the  ethnic 
relations  existing  between  the  various  nations  af- 
fected by  it.  These  relations  ai*  expressed  under 
the  guise  of  a  genealogy  ;  the  ethnological  cbaractei- 
of  the  document  is,  however,  clear  both  from  the 
names,  some  of  which  are  gentilic  in  form,  as  Lu- 
dim,  Jebusite,  &c.,  othere  geographical  or  local,  as 
Mizraim,  Sidon,  &c. ;  and  again  from  the  fonnu- 
lary,  which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject 
"after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their 
countries,  and  in  their  nations"  (vers.  5,  20,  31). 
Incidentally,  the  table  is  geographical  as  well  as 
ethnological ;  but  this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of 
designating  nations  by  the  countries  they  occupy. 
It  has  indeed  been  frequently  surmised  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table  is  purely  geographical,  and 
this  idea  is  to  a  cei-tain  extent  favoured  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  explaining  the  names  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth  on  this  principle ;  the  first  signifying  the 
"high"  lands,  the  setond  the  "hot"  or  "low" 
lands,  and  the  third  the  "  broad,"  undefined  regions 
of  the  north.  The  three  families  may  have  been 
so  lociited,  and  such  a  circumstance  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  table. 
But  neither  internal  nor  external  evidence  satis- 
factorily prove  such  to  have  been  the  leading 
idea  or  principle  embodied  in  it ;  for  the  Japhetites 
are  mainly  assigned  to  the  "isles"  or  maritime 
districts  of  the  we>t  and  north-west,  while  the 
Shemites  press  down  into  the  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, iind  the  Hamites,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy 
the  high  lands  of  Canaan  and  Lebanon.  We  hold, 
theiefore,  the  geographical  as  subordinate  to  the 
ethn(^i-aphical  element,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
former  only  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
the  latter. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  whole  human  race  is  refen-ed  back  to 
Ko-ih's  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  The 
tjkemites  are  described  last,  apparently  that  the 
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conWnuity  of  the  nan-ative  may  not  be  further  dia- 
turbed;  and  the  Hamites  stand  next  to  the  shemites. 
in  order  to  show  that  these  were  moi-e  closely  related 
to  each  other  than  to  the  Japhetites.  The  compa* 
rative  degrees  of  affinity  are  expressed,  pertly  by 
coupling  the  names  together,  as  in  the  cases  of  Kli- 
shah  and  Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim  (ver.  4), 
and  partly  by  representing  a  genealogical  descent, 
as,  when  the  nations  just  mentioned  are  said  to  be 
"  sons  of  Javan."  An  inequality  may  be  obkciTed 
in  the  length  of  the  genealogicjil  lines,  which  in  the 
case  of  Japheth  extends  only  to  one,  in  Ham  to  two, 
in  Shem  to  three,  and  even  four  degi'ees.  This  in- 
equality clearly  arises  out  of  the  vaiying  interest 
taken  in  the  sevei-al  lines  by  the  author  of  thetible, 
and  by  those  for  whose  use  it  was  designe<l.  We 
may  lastly  observe,  that  the  occun-ence  of  the  same 
name  in  two  of  the  lists,  as  in  the  case  of  Lud 
(veifl.  13,  22),  and  Sheba  (vera.  7,  28),  possibly 
indicates  a  fusion  of  the  races. 

The  identification  of  the  Biblical  with  the  histo- 
rical or  classical  names  of  nations,  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  particularly  where  the  names  are  not 
subsequently  noticed  in  the  Bible.  In  these  cases 
compai'isons  with  ancient  or  modem  designations 
are  the  only  resource,  and  where  the  designation  i& 
one  of  a  purely  geographical  character,  as  in  the 
case  of  Riphath  compared  with  Ripaei  monies,  or 
Mash  compai'ed  with  Masius  mons,  great  doubt 
must  exist  as  to  the  ethnic  force  of  the  title,  inas- 
much as  several  nations  may  have  successively 
occupied  the  same  district.  Equal  doubt  arises 
where  names  admit  of  being  treated  as  appellatives, 
and  so  of  being  transferred  from  one  district  to  an- 
other. Recent  research  into  Assyiian  and  Egyptian 
iBcords  has  in  many  instances  thrown  light  on  the 
Biblical  titles.  In  the  former  we  find  Meshech  and 
Tubal  noticed  under  the  foims  Mnskai  and  Tuplai, 
while  Javan  appeare  as  the  appellation  of  Cyprus, 
where  the  Assyrians  first  met  with  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  latter  the  name  I'hut  appears  under 
the  form  of  Fount,  Hittite  as  Khita,  Cush  as  Keesh, 
Canaan  as  Kanana,  &c. 

1 .  The  Japhetite  list  contains  fourteen  names,  of 
which  seven  represent  indej)endent,  and  the  remainder 
affiliated  nations,  as  follows: — (i.)  Gomer,  con- 
nected ethnically  with  the  Cimmerii,  Cimbri  (?), 
and  Ci/mnj ;  and  geographically  with  Crimea.  As- 
sociated with  Gomer  are  the  three  following :— (a) 
Ashkenaz,  generally  compared  with  lake  Asca<viiit 
in  Bithynia,  but  by  Knobel  with  the  tribe  Asaei,  As, 
or  Ossetes  in  the  Caucasian  district.  On  the  whole 
we  prefer  Hasse's  suggestion  of  a  connexion  between 
this  name  and  that  of  the  Axenus,  later  the  £ux- 
mtM  Pontus.  (6)  Kiphath,  the  J?i/)a«i  Montes,  which 
Knobel  connects  etymologically  and  geograpliically 
with  Carpates  Mons.  (c)  Togarmah,  undoubtedly 
Armenia,  or  a  portion  of  it.  (ii.)  Magog,  the  Scy- 
thians. (iii.)Madai,  jT/edia.  (iv.)  Javan,  the  loniams, 
as  a  general  appellation  tor  the  Hellenic  lace,  with 
whom  are  associated  the  four  following  :  —  (a) 
Elishah,  the  Aeolians,  less  probably  identified  with 
the  distiict  Elia.     (6)  Tarshisk,  at  a  later  period 


Sanscrit  have  been  noticed:— eyy  and  eJca,  "one;"  hat 
and  ilMsh,  "  six ;"   het  and  saptan,  "  seven ;"   ti2  and 


s  See  Rodiger's  not*  in  Gesen.  Gramm.  p.  165.    The 
Uentlty  even  of  shesh  and  "  six  "  has  been  questioned,  on 

the  ground  that  the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  dasan,  "  ten ;"  ezer  tud  tahasra,  "  thousand ;"  beka  and 

was  ihtt  and  of  the  Aryan  ksoaks  {PhUol.  Trans.  1860,  blieka,    "  frog ;"   arany  and  hiranja,    "  gold  "    (Fhilol. 

V-  131)  natit.  for  1858,  p.  25).    Proofs  of  a  more  intimate  rcla- 

'  Several  such  resemblances  are  pointed  out  by  Ewald  tionship  between  the  Finnish  and  Indo-European  laa- 

in  his  Sprachw.  Abhavd..  ii.  p.  18,  34  note.  guages  are  adduced    n  a  paper  («  the  subject  In  the 

•  The  following  verbal  rcsemHances  in  Hungarian  and  Philol  Tiaits.  for  1860,  p.  231  ff. 
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jf  Biblical  history  certainly  identical  with  Tut-tcsmts 
In  S)>aiu,  to  which,  however,  there  aie  ohjettions  as 
rcg^ards  the  tiible,  jxirtly  from  the  too  extended  aiea 
t^n»  given  to  the  Mosaic  world,  and  partly  because 
Tart'^ssus  was  a  Phoenician,  and  consequently  not  a 
Japhetic  settlement.  Knobel  i-omjiares  the  Tyrseni, 
Tyrrheni,  and  Tusci  of  Italy ;  but  this  is  preca- 
rious, (c)  Kittim,  the  town  Citium  in  Cyprus, 
(cfi  Dodanim,  the  Dardani  of  lllyria  and  Mysia: 
Ihdona  is  sometimes  compared,  (v.)  Tubal,  the 
Tibiireni  in  Pontus.  (vi.)  Mesheoh,  the  Moschi  in 
the  noilh-westem  part  of  Annenia.  (.vii.)  Tiras, 
perhapa  Thracia. 

2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of 
which  four  represent  independent,  and  the  remainder 
atliliated  nations,  as  follows: — (i.)  Cush,  in  two 
branches,  the  western  or  African  representing 
Aethiopia,  the  Keesh  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the 
eastern  or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names 
of  the  tribe  Cossaei,  the  district  Cissia,  and  the 
province  Susiana  or  Khuzistan.  With  Cush  ai'e 
associated  : — (o)  Seha,  the  Sabaei  of  Yemen  in 
south  Arabia.  (6)  Havilah,  the  district  Khawldn 
in  the  same  part  of  the  peninsula,  (c)  Sabtah,  the 
town  Sahatha  in  Hadroin>mt.  {d)  Haamah,  the 
town  Rhegtrut  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia, 
with  whom  are  associated ; — (u')  Sheba,  a  tribe 
probably  connected  ethnically  or  commercially  with 
the  one  of  the  same  name  alieady  mentioned,  but 
lo<-ated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (6*) 
Dedan,  also  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Pei-sian  Gulf, 
where  the  name  perhaps  still  sun'ivrts  in  the  island 
Dadan.  (e)  Sabtechah,  perhaps  the  town  Samy- 
dUice  aa  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  eastward  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  (/)  Nimrod,  a  personal  and 
not  a  geographical  name,  the  representative  of  the 
eastern  Cushites.  (ii.)  Mizraim,  the  two  Misrs,  i.  e. 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  whom  the  following 
seven  are  connected : — (a)  Ludim,  according  to 
Knobel  a  tribe  allied  to  the  Sheniitic  Lud,  but  settled 
in  Egypt;  others  wimpare  the  river  Laud  (Plin.  v. 
'_')>  *nd  the  Lewdtah,  a  Berber  tribe  on  the  Syrtes. 
(6;  Anamim,  aawrding  to  Knobel  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Delta,  which  would  be  described  in  P^gyptian 
by  the  tenn  tanemhit  or  tmnemJiit,  "  northern  dis- 
trict," converted  by  the  Hebrews  into  Anamim. 
(c)  Naphtuhim,  variously  ex|ilaine<l  as  the  people 
of  Nepkthys,  i.  e.  the  northern  coa.st  district  (Bo- 
chart  j,  and  as  the  worshippers  of  I'hthah,  meaning 
the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,  (d)  Fathrusim,  Upper 
Egyp*  the  name  being  explained  as  meaning  in  the 
Egyptian  'the  south"  (Knobel).  {e)  Owluhim, 
Casins  mons,  Catfwtis,  and  Cassium,  eastwaixl  of 
the  Delta  (Knobel):  the  '^'olchians,  according  to  Bo- 
chart,  but  this  is  unlikely.  (_/)  Caphtorim,  most 
fiioliably  the  district  about  Coptot  in  Upper  Egypt 
Cai'MTOr]  ;  the  island  of  Crete  according  to  many 
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JeruBHlem.  {d)  The  Amorite  frequently  metticned 
in  Biblical  history.  («)  Tlie  (iirgasite,  the  saiM 
as  the  Girgashites.  (/)  The  Hivite,  variously  e* 
plained  to  mean  the  o<«upants  of  the  "interior*' 
(Ewald),  or  the  dwellers  in  "villages"  (Cesen.). 
(;;)  The  Arkite,  of  Area,  north  of  Tripolis,  at  th* 
foot  of  Lebanon,  (h)  The  Sinite,  of  Sin  or  Sinna, 
places  in  the  Lebanon  district.  («)  The  Arvadite, 
oi  Aradtis  on  the  coast  of  Photn'cia.  {j)  The  Ze- 
marite,  of  Simyra  on  the  Eleutherus.  \JC)  Tn< 
Hamathite,  of  Hamath,  the  classical  Epiphania,  oa 
the  Orontes. 

3.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-five  narrea, 
of  which  five  refer  to  independent,  and  the  remainder 
to  atliliated  tribes,  as  follows : — (i.)  Elam,  the  tribe 
Elymaei  and  the  district  Elymais  in  Susiana.  (ii.) 
Asshur,  Assyria  between  the  Tigris  and  the  rang* 
of  iiagrus.  (iii .)  Ai-phaxad,  Arrapachitis  in  northern 
Assyria,  with  whom  are  associated : — (a)  .^alah,  a 
f)ei-sonal  and  not  a  geographiciil  titJe,  indicating  s 
migration  of  the  people  represented  by  him  ;  Salah'f 
sou  (a^)  Eber,  repiesenting  geographically  the  dis- 
trict across  ^«.  e.  eastwai-d  of)  the  Euphrates ;  and 
Ebcr's  two  sons  (a*)  Peleg,  a  ptei'sonal  name  indi- 
cating a  "division"  of  this  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
family,  and  (6*)  Joktan,  representing  generally  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia,  with  the  following  thii'teen 
sons  of  Joktan,  viz. : — (u*)  Almodad,  probably  re- 
presenting the  tribe  of  Jurhum  near  Mecca,  whose 
leader  was  named  Muddd.  {b*)  Sheleph,  the  Sala- 
peni  in  Vemcn.  (cr*)  Hazarmaveth,  Hadrainaitt, 
in  southern  Arabia,  (c?*)  Jei-ah.  {e*)  Hadoram, 
the  Adramitae  on  the  southern  coast,  in  a  district 
of  Hadramant.  (/*)  Uzal,  supposed  to  represent 
the  town  Szanaa  in  south  Arabia,  as  having  been 
foundetl  by  Asal.  {(f)  Diklah.  (A*)  Obal,  or,  as 
in  1  Chr.  i.  22,  Eb«l,  which  latter  is  identified  by 
Knobel  with  the  Gehanitae  in  the  south-west,  (i*) 
Abimael,  doubtfully  connected  with  the  distrii;t 
Mahra,  eastward  of  Hadramaut,  and  with  the 
towns  Mara  and  Mali,  {j*)  Sheba,  the  Sabaei  of 
south-western  Arabia,  about  Maiiaba.  (A*)  Ophir, 
probably  Adane  on  the  southein  coast,  but  see 
article.  (/*)  HaviLih,  the  district  Khawldn  in 
the  north-west  of  Yemen,  (m*)  Jobab,  possibly 
the  Job<tiiiae  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §24),  for  whidi 
Jobabitae  may  originally  have  stood,  (iv.)  Lud, 
generally    compared    with    Lydia,   but    explained 

by  Knobel  as  referring  to  the  various  aboriginal 
tribes  in  and  about  Palestine,  such  as  the  Ania- 
lekites,  Kephaitcs,  Emim,  &c.  We  (tuinot  consider 
either  of  these  views  as  well  established.     Lydia 

itself  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Mosaic  table: 
as  to  the  Shemitic  origin  of  its  population,  conflict- 
ing opinions  ai'e  eiitei-tained,  to  which  we  shall  havt 
occasion  to  advert  hereafter.     Knobel's  view  has  iu 

ts  favour  the  probability  that  the  tribes  refeirect 


modern  critics,  Cappndocia  accoixiing  to  the  older  i  to  would  be  represented  in  the  table;   it  is,  how- 


ever, wholly  devoid  of  historical  confiimation,  with 
the  exception  of  an  Arabian  tradition  -that  Amlik 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Lattd  or  Laicad,  the  son  of 


iiiteipreters.  (;/)  Phut,  the  Piiut  of  the  Egyptian 
mMi'iptions,  meaning  the  Libyans,  (iii.)  Canaan, 
the  geographical  |>osition  of  which  calls  for  no  re- 
mark in  this  place.  The  name  has  been  variously  |  Shem.*  (r.)  Anun,  the  general  name  for  Syria 
explained  as  meaning  the  "  low  "  land  of  the  coast  I  and  northern  Metopotcania,  with  whom  the  following 
dixtriit.  or  the  "subjection  "  threatened  to  Canaan  j  are  associated: — (a)  Us,  probably  the  i4mta0  of  Pto 
pei^nally  iC>en.  iz.  2.5).  To  Canaan  belong  the  fol-  I  leroy.  (6)  Hul,  doubtful,  but  best  connected  with 
lowing  eleven : — (a)  Sidon,  the  well-known  town  of  |  the  name  Htdeh,  attaching  to  a  district  north  of 
that  name  in  Phoenicia,  {h)  Heth,  or  the  Hittites  Lake  Merom.  (c)  Getlier,  not  idet  < 'fied.  (</)  Mash^ 
of  BiMic»l  history,     (c)  The  Jebusite,  of  Jcbua  or  <  Maaka  Mona,  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 


<  This  tradition  probaUj  originalad  in  the  SUtn  (o  oondnsion  to  be  drawn  fhan  it  is  that,  in  the  opinlca  o« 
form  ■  connecting  link  lietwcen  Um  MomIc  Ul>le  and  tAe  iU  originator,  there  was  an  element  witleh  was  dcIUmi 
vMloos  elenenu  of  the  Arabian  popolatioa     Tbe  onljr    IsbmaeUte  nor  Julitanid  (iCwald,  Uueh  I.  33«,  note). 
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Thera  is  yet  one  name  noticed  in  the  tab.e  viz. : 
Phiiistim,  which  occura  in  the  Hamitic  division, 
but  without  any  direct  asseilion  of  Hamitic  descent. 
The  tei-ms  used  in  tiie  A.  V.  "out  of  whom  (Cai^ 
luhim)  came  Philistim"  (ver.  14),  would  natuivlly 
imply  descent ;  but  the  Hebrew  text  only  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  the  Philistines  sojouiiied  in  tlie 
land  of  the  Casluhim.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
believe  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  table  to 
have  been  to  aflii-ra  the  Hamitic  origin  of  the  Phi- 
listines, leaving  undecided  the  particular  branch, 
whether  Casluhim  orCaphtorim,  witli  which  it  was 
more  immediately  connected. 

The  total  number  of  names  noticed  in  the  table, 
including  Philistim,  would  thus  amount  to  70, 
which  was  mised  by  patmtic  writers  to  72. 
These  totals  afforded  scope  tor  numeiical  compari- 
sons, and  also  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
nations  and  languages  to  be  found  on  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  the  Bible  itself 
furnishes  no  ground  for  such  calculations,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  in  any  case  specifj  the  numbers. 

Befoie  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  well  to 
discuss  a  question  materially  affecting  the  historical 
value  of  the  Mosaic  table,  viz.:  the  period  to  which 
it  I'efers.  On  this  point  very  various  opinions  are 
entertained.  Kuobel,  conceiving  it  to  represent  the 
commeici;d  geography  of  the  Phoenicians,  assigns 
it  to  about  1200  B.C.  (  VSlkert.  pp.  4-9),  and  Ke- 
nan supports  this  view  {Hist.  Gen.  i.  40),  while 
otliers  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than  the 
peiiod  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (v.  Bohlen's 
Gen.  ii.  207;  Winer,  Rwh.  ii.  665).  Internal 
evidence  leiids  us  to  refer  it  back  to  the  age  of 
Abraham  on  the  following  gi-ounds:  —  (1)  The 
Canaanites  were  as  yet  in  undisputed  possession  of 
Palestine.  (2)  The  Philistines  had  not  concluded 
their  migi-ation.  (3)  Tyre  is  wholly  unnoticed,  an 
omission  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  it  is  included  under  the 
name  either  of  Heth  (Knobel,  p.  323),  or  of  Sidon 
(v.  Bohlen,  ii.  241),  (4)  Various  places  such  as 
Simyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed,  which  had 
fallen  into  insignificance  in  later  times.  (5) 
Kittim,  which  in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under 
Phoenician  dominion,  is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Tarshish,  which  in  that 
age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phoenician  empo- 
rium of  Tartessiis,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
earlier  significance.  The  chief  objection  to  so  early 
a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  is  the  notice 
of  the  Medes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan 
nation,  which  bears  this  name  in  history,  appears 
not  to  have  reached  its  final  settlement  until  about 
9o0  B.C.  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  404).  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  name  Media  may  well  have  be- 
longed to  the  district  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan 
Medes,  whether  it  were  occupied  by  a  tribe  of 
kindred  origin  to  them  or  by  Tuianians ;  and  this 
probability  is  to  a  cei-tain  extent  confirmed  by  the 
notice  of  a  Median  dynasty  in  Baliylon,  as  reported 
by  Berosus,  so  early  as  the  25th  century  B.C. 
fKawlinson,  i.  434).  Little  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  assigning  si>  early  a  date  to  the  Medes,  if 
the  Ai-yan  origin  oi  the  allied  kings  mentioned  in 
(jen.  xiv.  1  were  thoroughly  established,  in  accord- 
ance with  Kenan's  view  (//.  G.  i.  61):  on  this 
pomt,  however,  we  have  our  doubts. 

The  Mosaic  table  is  supplemented  by  ethnological 


*  A  connexion  between  the  names  Terah  and  Tra- 
■iKilitia    Uaran  and  Hauran,  is  suggested   by   Hciian 
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notioes  relating  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Terachite  family.  These  belonged  to  the  Shemicic 
division,  being  descended  from  Ar]Aaxad  through 
Peleg,  with  whom  the  line  terminates  in  the  table. 
Heu.  -^eixig,  and  Nahor  form  the  inteimediate  links 
between  Pel^  and  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  18-25),  with 
whom  began  the  movement  that  termini  .ed  in  the 
occupation  of  Canaan  and  the  adjacent  d.stricts  by 
oei°t-un  branches  of  the  family.  The  original  seat 
of  Terah  "  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28) : 
thence  he  migrated  to  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  31j,  where 
«  section  of  his  descendants,  the  representatives  of 
Nahor,  remained  (Gen.  xxiv,  10,  xxvii.  43,  xxix. 
4  ff.),  while  the  two  branches,  represented  by 
Abraham  and  Lot,  the  son  of  Hai-an,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  settled  in  Canaan  and  the  adjacent 
districts  (Gen.  xii.  5).  Fiom  Lot  sprang  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  30-38):  from 
Abi-aham  the  Ishmaelites  through  his  son  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  12),  the  Israelites  through  Isaac  ana 
Jacob,  the  Edomites  through  Isaac  and  Esau  (Gen. 
xixvi.),  and  certain  Arab  tribes,  of  whom  the 
Midiauites  are  the  most  conspicuous,  through  the 
sons  of  his  concubine  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1-4). 

The  most  important  geographical  question  in 
connexion  with  the  Terachites  coucenis  their  ori- 
ginal settlement.  The  presence  of  the  Chaldees  in 
Babylonia  at  a  subsequent  period  of  scriptural  history 
has  led  to  a  supposition  that  they  were  a  Hamitic 
people,  originally  belonging  to  Babylonia,  and  thence 
transplanted  in  the  7  th  and  8th  centuries  to  north- 
ern Assyria  (liawlinson's  Herod,  i.  319).  We  do 
not  think  this  view  supported  by  Biblical  notices. 
It  is  more  consistent  with  the  general  direction  of 
the  Tei-achite  movement  to  look  for  Ur  in  northern 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  of  Hanin.  That  the  Chal- 
dees, or,  accoiding  to  the  Hebrew  nomenclature, 
the  Kasdim,  were  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  is 
indicated  by  the  name  Chesed  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  and  possibly  by  the  name 
Arphaxad  itself,  which,  according  to  Ewald  {Gesch. 
i.  378),  means  "  fortress  of  the  Chaldees."  In 
classical  times  we  find  the  Kasdim  still  occuppng 
the  mountiiins  adjacent  to  Arrapachitis,  the  Biblical 
Ai-pachsiid,  under  the  names  Chaldaei  (Xen.  Anah. 
iv.  3,  §§1-4)  and  Gordyaei  or  Carduchi  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  747),  and  here  the  name  still  has  a  vital 
existence  under  the  form  of  Kurd.  The  name 
Kasdim  is  explained  by  Oppert  as  meaning  "  two 
rivers,"  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Naharaim  and  the  classical  Mesopotamia  {Zeit. 
Morg.  Ges.  xi.  137).  We  receive  this  explanation 
with  reserve ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  favours  the 
northern  locality.  The  evidence  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  southern  settlement  appears  to  be  but  smiill, 
if  the  tenn  Kaldai  does  not  occur  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  until  the  9th  century  B.C.  (liawlinson 
i.  449).  We  therefore  conceive  the  original  seat 
of  the  Chaldees  to  have  beon  in  the  north,  whence 
they  moved  southwards  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  until  they  reached  Babylon,  where  we  find 
them  dominant  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  Whetner 
they  first  entered  this  country  as  mercenaries, 
and  then  conquered  their  employers,  as  suggested 
by  Kenan  (//.  G.  i.  68),  must  remain  uncertain ; 
but  we  think  the  suggestion  supported  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  name  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  whole  Babylonian  population.  The 
iicerdotal   character  of  the  Chaldees  is  certainly 


(ffirt.  Gin.  \.  29).     This,  however,  Is  inconstetent  wltt 
the  position  generally  assigned  to  Horan. 


i 
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£fficult  to  reoonrile  with  this  or  any  other  hj\4>- 1 
UMsis  CD  the  subject. 

Returning  to  the  Te^tchite^  we  find  it  impossible 
to  dertne  the  gec^nphical  limits  of  theii  settlements 
with  precision.  They  intermingled  w..h  the  pre-  j 
rionsly  existing  inhabitants  of  the  countries  inter- 
TmiDf  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Eu{>hrates, 
aod  hence  we  find  an  .\ram,  an  Uz,  and  a  Chesed 
MDong  the  descendants  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21 ,  22), 
a  Dedan  and  a  Sheba  among  those  of  Abraham  by 
K«tarah  (Gen.  xzr.  3),  and  an  Amalek  among  the 
defendants  of  Esau  ((ien.  xxxvi.  12).  Few  of  the 
oomerous  tribes  which  spi-aiig  from  this  stock  at- 
tained histotical  celebrity.  The  Israelites  must  of 
eoorse  be  excepted  from  this  description ;  so  also 
the  Nabateans,  if  they  are  to  be  regai-ded  as  repre- 
sented bj  the  Nebaioth  of  the  Bible,  as  to  which  there 
is  some  doubt  (Quatremfere,  Melanges,  p.  59).  Of 
the  Test,  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  and 
Edctnite*  are  chiefly  known  for  their  hostilities  with 
tiie  Israelites,  to  whom  they  were  close  neighbours. 
The  memoiy  of  the  westerly  migration  of  the  Israel- 
ite* was  perpetuated  in  the  name  Hebrew,  as  refer- 
ring to  their  residence  beyond  the  river  £u{^rates 
(Josh.  xxiv.  3). 

Besides  the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for 
in  the  Bible,  we  find  other  early  populations  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  histoiy  without  any 
notice  of  their  ethnology.  In  this  category  we  may 
place  the  Horims,  who  occupied  Edom  before  the 
descendants  of  Esau  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22);  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula;  the  Zuzims  and 
Zanizummims  of  Pei-aea  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii. 
20) ;  the  Rephaims  of  B:ishan  and  of  the  valley 
neju-  Jerusalem  named  after  them  (Gen.  xiv.  5; 
2  Sam.  V.  18) ;  the  Emims  eastward  of  the  Dead 
Sea  ^Gen.  xiv.  5)  ;  the  A  vims  of  the  southern  Phi- 
listine pL-iin  (Deut.  ii.  23) ;  and  the  Anakims  of 
Muthem  Palestine  (Josh.  xi.  21).  The  question 
arises  whether  these  tribe)  were  Hamites,  or  whe- 
ther they  repi-esented  an  earlier  population  which 
pieceded  the  entrance  of  the  Hamites.  The  latter 
view  is  supported  by  Knobel,  who  regards  the 
majority  of  these  trilies  as  Shemites,  who  preceded 
the  Canaaiiites,  and  oonimunicat«l  to  them  the 
Shemitic  tongue  (  YOlkcrt.  pp.  204,  315).  No 
evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  theory, 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  double  dith- 
culty  of  accounting  for  the  name  of  Lud,  and  of 
explaining  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Hamites 
and  Teinchites  speaking  the  s-ime  language.  Still 
IcM  evidence  is  there  in  favour  of  the  Turanian 
origin,  which  would,  we  presume,  be  assigned  to 
thcM  tribes  in  common  with  the  Canaanites  proper, 
in  acconi-ince  with  a  cun-ent  theory  that  the  first 
wave  of  population  which  overspread  western  Asia 
belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  huntan  race  (Raw- 
linson's  Ilerod.  i.  645,  note).  To  this  theory  we 
•hall  pi««ntly  udveit:  meanwhile  we  can  only 
observe,  in  reference  to  these  fi-agmentary  popu- 
latioos,  that,  as  they  intermingled  with  the  Canaan- 
ites, they  prol)ably  belonged  to  the  same  stock  (comp. 
Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Judg.  j.  10).  They  may  perchance 
have  belonged  to  an  earlier  migration  than  the 
Cananiiitish,  and  may  have  been  subdued  by  the 
Iftter  comers ,  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  names  of  these  tribes  and  of 
their  aboiles.  as  instanced  in  Gen.  xir.  5;  Deut.  ii. 
'16  \  Num.  xiii.  22,  bear  a  Shemitic  character  (Ewald, 
G«9ch.  i.  311),  aiut  the  only  objection  to  their  C»- 
tuuuiitish  origin  arising  out  of  these  names  would 
be  III  connexion  with  Ziiinzummim,  which,  according 
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to  Renan  {H.  G.  p.  35,  note),  is  foi-med  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Greek  fiipPapos,  and  in  this 
atse  implies  at  all  events  a  dialectical  did'erence. 

Having  thus  sui-veyed  the  ethnological  statemuits 
contained  in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquii-e 
Bow  far  they  are  based  on,  or  accoixi  with,  physio- 
logical or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains 
that  the  thiwfold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  it 
founded  on  the  physiological  principle  of  colour, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja'pheth  representing  respectively 
the  red,  black,  and  white  complexions  prevalent  in 
the  different  regions  of  the  then  known  world  (  F?/- 
kert.  pp.  11-13).  He  claims  etymological  support 
lor  this  view  in  respect  to  Ham  (  =  "dark")  and 
Japheth  (  =  "  fair"),  but  not  in  respect  to  Shem, 
and  he  adduces  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such 
differences  of  colour  were  noted  in  ancient  times. 
The  etymological  ai-gument  weakens  rather  than 
sustains  his  view  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  principle  of  classification  would  be  embodied  in 
two  of  the  names  and  not  also  in  the  third :  the 
force  of  such  evidence  is  wholly  dependent  upon  ita 
uniformity.  With  r^ard  to  the  actual  prevalence 
of  the  hues,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  phje'ioJ 
chai-acter  of  the  districts  that  the  Hamites  of  the 
south  should  be  dark,  and  the  Japhetites  of  the 
north  fair,  and  further  that. the  Shemites  should 
hold  an  inteiinediate  place  in  colour  as  in  geogi-a- 
phical  position.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  this 
distinction  was  strongly  marked.  The  "  redness  " 
expressed  in  the  name  Edom  probably  refeiTcd  to 
the  soil  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  87) :  the  Erythraeun 
Hare  was  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  own 
tint,  aiising  from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable 
substance,  and  not  because  the  red  Shemites  bordered 
on  it,  the  black  Cushites  being  equally  numerout 
on  its  shoi-es:  the  name  Adam,  as  applied  to  the 
Shemitic  man,  is  ambiguous,  from  its  reference  to 
soil  as  well  as  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Phoenicians  (assuming  them  to  have  reached  the 
Jlediten-anean  seaboaitl  before  the  table  was  com- 
piled) were  so  called  from  their  red  hue,  and  yet 
are  placed  in  the  table  among  the  Hamites.  The 
argument  drawn  fi-om  the  red  hue  of  the  Egyptian 
deity  Typhon  is  of  little  value  until  it  can  b« 
decisively  proved  that  the  deity  in  question  repre- 
sented  the  Shemites.  This  is  asseited  by  Renan 
{ff.  G.  i.  38),  who  endorses  Knobel's  view  as  far 
as  the  Shemites  are  concerned,  though  he  does  not 
accept  his  general  theory. 

The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the 
Mosaic  table  are  very  considerable,  and  we  cannot 
pretend  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  oonflkting 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  pnmary  difficulty 
arises  out  of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  is 
consequently  of  old  standing — the  ditiicnity,  namely, 
of  accounting  for  the  evidient  kientity  of  language 
spoken  by  the  Shemitic  Terachites  and  the  Hamitie 
Canaanites.  Modern  linguistic  research  has  rather 
enhanced  than  removed  this  difficulty.  The  alter* 
natires  hitheito  offered  as  satis&ctory  solution^ 
namely,  that  the  Tentchites  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Canaanites,  or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the 
Terachites,  are  both  inconsistent  with  the  enlaiged 
area  which  the  language  is  found  to  cover  on  each 
side.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  high  im- 
probability that  a  wandering  nomadic  trilie,  such 
as  the  Terachites,  would  be  sole  to  impo^e  its  Uo- 
gtiage  on  a  settled  and  powerful  nauon  like  the 
Canaanites,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  eiplained 
how  the  Cushites  and  other  Hamitie  tril«s,  who 
did    not   come   into   contact   with   tl  e  Terachites, 
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aoqiiii-cd  the  sjinie  general  type  of  lan^iage.  And 
QU  the  other  hand,  assiimini;  that  what  are  called 
Sheniitic  languages  wei-e  resiliy  Hamitic,  we  have  to 
explain  the  extension  of  the  Hnmitic  area  over 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyiia,  which,  according  to  the 
table  end  the  general  opinion  of  ethnologists,  be- 
long^id  wholly  to  a  non-Hamitic  population.  A 
furthtr  question,  moreover,  arises  out  of  this  ex- 
planation, viz. :  what  was  the  lani;uage  of  the  Te- 
rachites  befoie  they  assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue  ? 
This  question  is  ensweiW  bv  J.  G.  Miiller,  in 
He«og*8  B.  E.  xiv.  238,  to  "the  effect  that  the 
Shemites  originally  spoke  an  Indo-Kuropean  lan- 
guage— a  view  which  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
generally  adopted. 

Restricting  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  lin- 
guistic question,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  well-defined  Hamitic  as  well  as  a 
Shemitic  class  ol"  languages,  and  that  any  theory 
which  obliterates  this  distinction  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  Hamitic  type  is  most  highly  deve- 
loped, as  we  might  ex|)ect,  in  the  country  which 
was,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  Ham,  viz.  Flgypt; 
and  whatever  elements  of  original  unity  with  the 
Shemitic  type  may  be  detected  by  philologists, 
practically  the  two  were  as  distinct  from  each  otlier 
in  historical  times,  as  any  two  languages  could 
possibly  be.  We  are  not  therefore  prepared  at  once 
to  throw  overboard  the  linguistic  element  of  the 
Mosaic  table.  At  the  same  time  we  recog^nize  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  explaining  the  anomaly  of 
Hamitic  tribes  speaking  a  Shemitic  tongue.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  these 
tribes  were  Shemites ;  for  a,<;ain  the  conectness  of 
the  Mosaic  fcible  is  vindicated  by  the  diflerences 
of  social  and  artistic  culture  which  distinguish  the 
Shemites  proper  from  the  Phoenicians  and  Cusliites 
using  a  Shemitic  tongue.  The  fbiTner  are  charac- 
terised by  habits  of  simplicity,  isolation,  &nd  ad- 
herence to  patriarchal  ways  of  living  and  thinking  ; 
the  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  emi- 
nently a  commercial  people ;  and  the  Cushites  aie 
identified  with  the  massive  architectural  erections 
of  Babylonia  and  South  Arabia,  and  with  equally 
extended  ideas  of  empire  and  social  progress. 

The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language, 
not  of  the  whole  Hamitic  family,  but  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  Cushites.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
various  explanations  have  been  offered — such  as 
Knobel's,  that  they  acquired  a  Shemitic  language 
from  a  prior  population,  represented  by  the  Kefaites, 
Zuzim,  Zamzummim,  &c.  i^VBlkert.  p.  315);  or 
Bunsen's,  that  they  were  a  Shemitic  race  who  had 
long  sojourned  in  Egypt  {Phil,  of  HKt.  i.  191) — 
neither  of  which  are  satisfactoiy.  With  r^ard  to 
the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  oHiered  is  that 
a  Joktanid  immigration  suj.'ervened  on  the  original 
Hamitic  population,  the  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  civilization  with  a  Shemitic  language 
(lienan,  i.  .322).  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  men- 
tion that  peculiarities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Cushite  Shemitic  of  Southern  Arabia  which  suggest 
a  close  affinity  with  the  Phoenician  forms  (Renan, 
i.  318).  We  are  not,  however,  without  expecta- 
tion that  time  and  research  will  clear  up  much  of 
thj  mystery  that  now  enwraps  the  subject.  There 
are  two  directions  to  which  we  may  hopefully  turn 
for  light,  namely  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  which  we  make  a  few  remarks. 

That  the  Egyptian  larguage  exhibits  many 
Btrikiug  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type 
k  «cknowledged  on  all  sides.     It  is  also  allowed 
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th.it  the  resemblances  are  of  a  valuable  character, 
being  oh^ervable  in  the  pronouns,  numeruls.  io 
agglutinative  foi-ms,  in  the  treatment  of  rowels, 
and  other  such  points  (Henan,  i.  84  85).  There 
is  not,  however,  an  equal  degree  of  agreemeni 
among  scholai-s  as  to  the  deductions  to  be  diawn 
from  these  resemblances.  While  many  i«cognize  in 
them  the  pi-oofs  of  a  substantial  identity,  and  hence 
regard  Hamitism  as  an  early  stage  of  Shemitism, 
others  deny,  either  on  general  or  on  special  grounds, 
the  probability  of  such  a  connexion.  When  we  find 
such  high  authorities  .ts  Bunsen  on  the  foiitier  side 
{Phil,  of  Hist.  i.  186-189,  ii.  3),  and  Renan  (i.  8()) 
on  the  other,  not  to  mention  a  long  anay  of  scholars 
who  have  adopted  each  view,  it  would  be  presump- 
tion dogmatically  to  assert  the  correctness  or  in- 
coiTectness  of  either.  We  can  only  point  to  the 
possibility  of  the  identity  being  establitihed,  and  to 
the  further  possibility  that  connecting  links  may  be 
discovered  between  the  two  extremes,  which  may 
serve  to  bridge  over  the  gulf,  and  to  lender  the 
use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  a  Hamitic  race  less 
of  an  anomaly  than  it  at  present  appeai-s  to  be. 

Turning  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find 
ample  materials  for  i-esearch  in  the  inscriptions  re- 
cently discovered,  the  examination  of  which  has 
not  yet  yielded  undisputed  results.  The  Mosaic 
table  places  a  Shemitic  population  in  Assyria  and 
Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  in  Babylon.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  being  ethnically  (as  opposed  to  geo- 
graphically) true  depends  partly  on  the  age  assigned 
to  the  table.  Thei  e  can  be  no  question  that  at  a 
late  period  Assyria  and  Elam  wei-e  held  by  non- 
Shemitic,  probably  Aryan  conquerors.  But  if  we 
cany  the  table  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  the 
case  may  have  been  different ;  for  though  Elam 
is  regarded  as  etymologically  identical  with  Iran 
(Renan,  i.  41),  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
Iranian  chanu-ter  of  the  language  in  early  times. 
Sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  language  that  the 
basis  of  the  population  in  Assyria  was  Shemitic 
(Renan,  i.  70;  Knobel,  pp.  154-156):  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  inscriptions  be- 
longing more  especially  to  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Susa  may  ultimately  establish  the  fact  of  a  Shemitic 
population  in  Elam.  The  presence  of  a  Cusliitic 
population  in  Babylon  is  an  opinion  very  generally 
held  on  linguistic  grounds  ;  and  a  close  identity  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  old  Babylonian  and  the 
Mahri  language,  a  Shemitic  tongue  of  an  ancienf; 
type  still  living  in  a  district  of  Hadramuut,  in 
Southern  Arabia  (Renan,  H.  0.  i.  60).  In  addition 
to  the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  elements  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the 
presence  of  a  Turanian  element  has  been  inferred 
from  the  linguistic  character  of  the  early  inserip- 
tions.  AVe  must  here  express  our  conviction  that 
the  ethnology  of  the  countries  in  question  is  con- 
siderably clouded  by  the  undefined  use  of  the  toims 
Turanian,  Scythic,  and  the  like.  It  is  frequently 
difficult  to  decide  whether  these  terms  are  used  in  a 
linguistic  sense,  as  equivalent  to  agglutinative,  or 
in  an  ethnic  sense.  The  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  Turanianism  in  the  former  does  not  involve  it« 
presence  in  the  latter  sense.  The  old  Babylonian  and 
Susianian  inscriptions  may  be  more  agglutinative 
than  the  later  ones,  but  this  is  only  a  proof  of 
their  b«longing  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  lang'uage, 
and  dots  not  of  itself  indicate  a  foreign  population} 
and  if  tnese  early  Babylonian  inscriptions  gnuluate 
into  the  Shemitic,  as  is  asserted  even  by  the  advo 
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•ates  of  theTiiiAniaii  theory  ( liawlinson's  Herod,  i. 
142,  445),  the  pi-esenoe  of  mn  ethiiii:  TumuiauL'in 
cannot  possibly  be  iiifen«L  A.Wed  to  this,  it  i» 
inexplicable  how  the  presenc*  of  a  large  Scythe  c 
population  iu  the  Achaemenian  period,  to  which 
many  of  the  Susiatiian  inscripticas  belong,  could 
escape  the  notice  of  historians.  The  only  Scythic 
tribes  m^ticed  by  Herodotus  in  his  review  of  the 
i'eiisian  empire  are  the  Tartiiians  and  the  Sacae,  the 
former  of  whom  are  known  to  have  lived  in  the 
north,  while  the  latter  probably  lived  in  the  extreme 
east,  where  a  memorial  of  them  is  still  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  name  Seistan,  representint;  the  ancient 
Sacastene.  Even  with  regard  to  these,  Scythic 
may  not  mean  Turanian ;  for  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  Scythians  of  history  (the  Skolots),  for 
whom  aa  Indo-European  origin  is  claimed  (Rawlin- 
som's  Herod,  iii.  197).  The  impression  conveyed 
by  the  supposed  detection  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  old  Babylonian  tongue  (Rawlinson, 
i,  44J,  444,  646,  notes)  is  not  fevourable  to  the 
general  results  of  the  researches. 

With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modem  re- 
seii-ch.  The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memorials 
of  its  presence  in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
Mareh  and  Sana  (Kenan,  i.  318),  as  well  as  in  the 
influence  it  has  eien:ised  on  the  Himyaritic  and 
Mahri  languages,  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  Joktan-.d  element  forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian 
population,  the  Shemitic  character  of  whose  langu^e 
needs  no  proof.  With  regard  to  the  Ishmaelite 
element  in  the  north,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
linguistic  proof  of  its  existence,  but  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves. 

It  remains  to  be  inquiiied  how  far  the  Japhetic 
stock  represents  the  linguistic  chai-acteristics  of  the 
Indo-  Knropean  and  Turanian  families.  Adopting  the 
t Wilt' .Id  division  of  the  fonner,  suggested  by  the 
n  line  itself,  into  the  eastern  and  western  ;  and  sub- 
dividing the  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian, 
and  the  western  into  the  Celtic,  Hellenic,  lUyrian, 
Italian,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Lithuanian  classes, 
we  are  able  to  assign  Madai  {Media)  and  Togarmah 
(j4r7r.*iiui)  to  the  Iranian  class;  Javan  {Ionian) 
ami  Klisliah  {AeoUan)  to  the  Hellenic;  Gomer 
coiijtTtiirilly  to  the  Celtic;  and  Dodanim,  also  con- 
jecturally,  to  the  Illyrian.  According  to  the  old 
interpi«ters,  Ashkenaz  represents  the  Teutonic  class, 
wiiile,  according  to  Kuobel,  the  Italian  would  be 
ii  :  -»>nted  by  Tarshish,  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
l.*i  .:.soaj)» ;  the  J^lavonian  bv  Magog;  and  the  Lithu- 
an.\ii  possibly  by  Tiras  fpp.  90,  68,  130).  The 
sam.'  writer  also  identifiet  Kiphath  with  the  Gauls, 
as  distinct  from  the  Cymry  or  Gomer  (p.  45) ; 
whiU  Kittim  is  referred  by  him  not  improbably 
to  the  Carians  who  at  one  period  were  preiiominant 
on  the  isluidt  adjacent  to  Asia  Minor  (p.  98  ^.  The 
evidence  tat  these  identifications  varies  iu  strength, 
but  iii  no  instance  approaches  to  demonstration. 
Beyond  the  general  piobability  that  the  main 
branches  of  the  human  family  would  be  repre- 
senteti  in  the  Mosaic  table,  we  n^rd  much  that 
h.is  be^n  advanced  on  this  subject  as  highly  pre- 
carioas.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded 
\hat  the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  that  as  there  is 
no  possibiUty  of  proving,  ko  also  none  of  disproving, 
the  oorrectnMs  of  these  conjectures.     Whether  the 

«  The  total  smoont  of  the  Shemitic  popnlatloD  at  pr» 
f«Dt  is  onnpated  to  be  only  30  mllUoaa,  while  the  liido> 
Enropeiin  is  compotcd  at  4M  ■iUkios  (Renaa,  1. 43.  Bote). 
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Turanian  family  is  fairly  represented  in  the  Mosaic 
table  may  be  doubted.  Those  who  ailrocate  IIk 
Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scythians  wou]  1  aatui-ally 
i«gard  Magog  as  the  representative  of  this  family  ; 
and  even  those  who  dissent  from  the  Moiigolii^a 
theory  may  still  not  uniea-socablv  conceive  that  the 
title  Magog  appUed  broadly  to  all  the  noma  1  tribes 
of  Northern  Asia,  whether  Indo-European  or  Tu- 
ranian. Tubal  and  Meschech  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered: Knobel  identifies  these  respectively  with 
the  Iberians  and  the  Ligurians  (pp.  Ill,  119);  and 
if  the  Finnish  character  of  the  Basque  langui^ 
were  established,  he  would  regard  the  Iberians  as 
ceitainly,  and  the  Ligurians  as  probably  Turanians, 
the  relics  of  the  first  wave  of  population  which  is 
supposed  to  have  once  overspread  the  whole  of  the 
European  continent,  and  of  which  the  Finns  in  the 
north,  and  the  Basques  in  the  south,  ai-e  the  sole 
surviving  representatives.  The  Tumnian  character 
of  the  two  Biblical  races  above  mentioned  has  beoi 
otherwise  maintained  on  the  ground  of  the  identity 
of  the  names  Meschech  and  Muscovite  (Hawlins<m'a 
Hei^.  i.  652). 

II.  Having  thus  reviewed  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  nations  who  fell  within  the  circle  of  the  Mosaic 
table,  we  propose  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  its  limits, 
and  inquire  how  far  the  present  results  of  ethno- 
logical science  support  the  genei-al  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  which  underlies  the  Mosaic 
system.  The  chief  and  in  many  instnnces  the  only 
instrament  at  our  command  for  ast^rtainiiig  the 
relationship  of  nations  is  language.  In  its  general 
results  this  instrument  is  thoroughly  trastworthy, 
and  in  each  individual  case  to  which  it  is  applied 
it  furnishes  a  strong  primd  f<icie  evidence  ;  but  its 
evidence,  if  unsuppoiied  by  collateral  pitx>fs,  is  not 
unimpeachable,  in  consequence  of  the  numeious  in- 
stances of  adopted  languages  which  have  eccun-ed 
within  historicU  times.  This  drawback  to  the  valufr 
of  the  evidence  of  language  will  not  materially 
affect  our  present  inquiiy,  inasmuch  as  we  sliall 
confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  geiieral 
results. 

The  nomenclature  of  modem  ethnology  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  Bible,  partly  from  ^he 
enlargement  of  the  area,  and  paitly  from  tbs 
general  adoption  of  language  as  the  basis  of  classifi- 
cation. The  term  Shemitic  b  indeed  retained,  not, 
however,  to  indicate  a  descent  from  Shem,  but  the 
use  of  languages  allied  to  that  which  was  current 
among  the  Israelites  in  historical  times.  Uamitic 
also  finds  a  place  in  modem  ethnology,  but  as  sub- 
ordinate to,  or  co-ordinate  with,  Shemitic  Japhetic 
is  superseded  mainly  by  Indo-European  or  Arvan. 
The  various  nations,  or  families  of  nations,  wKich 
find  no  place  under  the  Bibliad  titles  are  classed  by 
certain  ethnologists  under  the  broad  title  of  Tuii^ 
nian,  while  by  others  they  ut  broken  up  into  divi- 
sions  more  or  leas  numerous. 

The  first  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  to  trace 
the  extension  of  the  Shemitic  family  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  most 
marked  characteristic  of  this  fiimily,  as  compaivd 
with  the  Indo-European  or  Turanian,  is  its  in- 
elasticity. Hemmed  in  both  by  natural  barrien 
and  by  the  superior  energy  and  expansivenMS  of 
the  Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  it  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  ttatut  quo  of  early  times.*   The  only  J 

f  BMtwanl  of  the  Tigils  a  Shsmitk  popoUttoa  hw 
beer,  supposed  to  exist  to  Af^ntrtsw.  wbere  the  Puiktm 
Isifiaee  has  bsen  regutkc  as  Leaitat  a  SilMmitk  cbs 
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direction  in  which  it  has  exhibited  any  tendency  to 
expand  has  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Meiliter- 
ranenn,  and  even  heiie  its  activity  was  of"  a  sporadic 
character,  limited  to  a  sint^le  biitnch  of  the  family, 
viz.  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  a  single  phase  of  ex- 
pansion, viz.  commercial  colonies.  In  Asia  Minor 
we  find  tolsens  of  Shemitic  presence  in  Ciiicia,  which 
was  connected  with  Phoenicia  both  by  tradition 
(Herod,  vii.  91),  and  by  Linguage,  as  attested  by  ex- 
isting coins  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phuen.  iii.  2) :  in  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  paits  of  wliich  were 
occupied  by  the  Solymi  (Piin.  v.  24 ;  Herod,  i. 
173),  whose  name  bears  a  Shemitic  character,  and 
who  are  i^poited  to  have  spoken  a  Shemitic  tongue 
'Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  9),  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  occun-ence  of  other  Shemitic  names,  such  as 
Piioeiiix  and  Cabalia,  though  the  subsequent  pre- 
dominance of  an  Aryan  population  in  these  same 
districts  is  attested  by  the  existing  Lycian  inscrip- 
tions :  again  in  Caria,  though  the  evidence  arising 
out  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the  names  of  the 
j;o(Is  Osogo  and  Ciirysaorous  with  the  Ob^^co^  and 
Xpviraip  of  Sanchuniathou  is  eilled  in  question 
(Kenan,  H.  0.  i.  49) :  and,  .astly,  in  Lydia,  where 
the  descendants  of  Lud  are  locateii  by  many  authori- 
ties, and  where  the  prevalence  of  a  Shemitic  lan- 
guage is  asserted  by  scholars  of  the  highest  standing, 
among  whom  we  may  specify  Bunsen  and  Lassen, 
in  spite  of  tokens  of  the  contemporaneous  pi-esence 
of  the  Aryan  element,  as  instanced  in  the  name 
Saidis,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  historical  notices  of 
an  ethnical  connexion  with  Mysia  (Herod,  i.  171). 
Whetlier  the  Shemites  ever  occupied  any  portion  of 
the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  may  be  doubted.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  the  later  occupants  of  Cap- 
piidocia  were  Syiians,  distinguished  from  the  mass 
of  their  race  by  a  lighter  hue,  and  hence  termed 
Leitcosijri  (Strab.  xii.  p.  542) ;  but  this  stjitement 
is  traversed  by  the  evidences  of  Aiyanism  afforded 
by  the  names  of  the  kings  and  deities,  as  well  as  by 
the  Persian  character  of  the  religion  (Sti-ab.  tv.  p. 
733).  If  therefore  the  Shemites  ever  occupied  this 
district,  they  must  soon  have  been  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  Aryan  conquerors  (Diefenbach,  Orig. 
Enrop.  p.  44).  The  Phoenicians  were  ubiquitous 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  MeiliteiTanean :  in 
Cyprus,  where  they  have  left  tokens  of  their  pre- 
sence at  Citium  and  other  places  ;  in  Crete  ;  in 
Malta,  where  they  were  the  original  settlers  (Diod. 
Sic.  V.  12);  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  where  their 
presence  is  betokened  by  the  name  Cadmus  ;  in 
Samos,  Same,  and  Samothrace,  which  bear  Shemitic 
names ;  in  los  and  Tenedos.  once  known  by  the 
name  of  Phoenice ;  in  Sicily,  where  Panomius, 
Motya,  and  Soloeis  were  Shemitic  settlements ;  in 
Sardinia  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  35) ;  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  Spain  ;  and  on  the  north  coast  of 
Ali-ica,  which  was  lined  with  Phoenician  colonies 
from  the  Syrtis  Major  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
They  must  also  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
interior,  to  judge  from  Strabo's  statemeit  of  the 
destruction  of  three  hundred  towns  by  the  Pharu- 


racter.  A  theory  has  oonseqnently  been  started  that 
the  people  speaking  it  represent  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
(Forster's  I'rim.  Lang,  lit  341).  We  IwUeve  the  supposed 
Shemitic  resemblances  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  the 
Puthtu,  language  holds  an  intermediate  piace  between 
Ihe  Iranian  and  Indian  classes,  with  the  latter  of  which 
It  possesses  in  mmmon  the  lingual  or  cerebral  sonndg 
(Diefenbach,  Or.  Eur.  p.  37). 

•  We  use  the  qnalifying  exprpsaton  "  at  present,"  partly 
beoAUM!  It  is  not  Improbab.e  tl.at  new  cla.s»es  may  \>c  heie- 
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sinns  and  Nigritians  (Strab.  xrii.  p.  826).  Su1l  m 
none  of  the  countries  we  have  mentioned  did  they 
supplant  the  original  population  :  they  were  con- 
querors and  settlers,  bit  no  more  than  this. 

The  bulk  of  the  North  African  languages,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  though  not  Shemitic 
in  the  projier  sense  of  the  temi,  so  fiir  resemble 
that  type  as  to  have  obtained  the  title  of  siib- 
Shemitic.  In  the  north  the  old  Numidian  laiigiia;je 
nppars,  from  the  pievalence  ol  the  syllable  M>u  in 
the  name  Masanlii,  &c.,  to  be  allied  to  the  mudera 
Berber;  and  the  same  conclusion  has  Wn  diawa 
with  regard  to  the  Libyan  tongue.  Tiio  lierber,  in 
turn,  together  with  the  Touarick  and  the  great 
body  of  the  North  Africaii  dialects,  is  closely  alliec 
to  the  Coptic  of  Kgypt,  anil  theretbre  Ihlls  under  the 
title  of  Hamitic,  or,  according  to  the  more  usual 
nomenclature,  sub-Shemitic  (Renan,  //.  0.  i.  201, 
202).  Southwards  of  Kgypt  the  Shemitic  type  is 
reproduced  in  the  majority  of  the  Abyssinian  lan- 
guages, particularly  in  the  Gheez,  and  in  a  less 
marked  degree  in  the  Arnharic,  tlie  Sa/io,  and  the 
Giilla ;  and  Shemitic  infiuence  may  be  traced  along 
the  whole  east  coast  of  Afi-ica  as  far  as  Mozamhiifue 
(Renan,  i.  336-340).  As  to  the  languages  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  south  there  appeai-s  to  be  a  con- 
flict of  options,  the  writer  from  whom  we  have 
just  quoted  denying  any  trace  of  resemblance  to  tlie 
Shemitic  type,  while  Dr.  Latham  asserts  very  con- 
fidently that  connecting  links  exist  between  the  suo- 
Shemitic  languages  of  the  north,  the  Negro  lan- 
guages in  the  centre,  and  the  Catt're  languages  of 
the  south  ;  and  that  even  the  Hottentot  language 
is  not  so  isolated  as  has  been  generally  sup{)ose<l 
{Man  and  his  Mujr.  pp.  134-148).  liunsen  suj>- 
ports  this  view  as  &r  as  the  languages  north  of  the 
equator  are  concerned,  but  regards  the  southern  as 
rather  approximating  to  the  Turanian  type  (PAiV. 
of  Hist.  i.  178,  ii.  2t)).  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
foiTO  a  decided  opinion  on  this  large  subject. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  remains  yet 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  whether  we  can  trace  the 
Shemitic  family  back  to  its  original  cradle.  In  the 
case  of  the  Indo-European  family  this  can  be  done 
with  a  high  degiee  of  probability ;  and  if  an  original 
unity  existed  between  these  stocks,  the  domicile  of 
the  one  would  necessarily  be  that  of  the  other.  A 
certain  community  of  ideas  and  traditions  favoui-s 
this  assumption,  and  possibly  the  fretpent  allusions 
to  the  east  in  the  eai'ly  chapters  of  Genesis  may 
contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  primeval  abode  lay  (Kenan,  H.  0.  i.  476).  The 
position  of  this  abode  we  shall  describe  presently. 

The  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  as  at 
present*  constituted,  consists  of  the  following  nine 
classes: — Indian,' Iranian,  Celtic,  Italian,  Albanian, 
Greek,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian.  Geo- 
graphically, these  classes  may  be  grouped  together 
in  two  divisions — Eastern  and  Western — the  former 
comprising  the  two  first,  the  latter  the  seven  re- 
maining classes.  Schleicher  divides  what  we  have 
termed  the  Western  into  two — the  South-west  Eu- 


after  added,  as,  for  instance,  an  Anatolian,  to  describe  the 
languages  of  Asia  Minor,  and  partly  l>ecau8e  there  may 
have  been  other  classes  once  in  existence,  which  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

•  Professor  M.  Muller  adopts  the  termination  -ic.  In 
order  to  shew  that  classes  are  Intended.  This  appeara 
unnecessary,  when  it  is  specified  that  the  arrangement  is 
one  of  classes,  and  iwt  of  single  languages.  Moreover,  In 
common  usage,  the  termination  does  not  neceasarlly  carry 
the  idea  of  a  class. 
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repean,  and  the  North  Kuropenn — in  the  foiitier  of 
which  he  places  the  Greek,  Albanian,  Italian,  and 
Celtic,  in  the  latter  the  Slavonian,  Lithuanian,  and 
Teutonic  {Comftnd.  i.  5).  Prof.  M.  Miiiier  com- 
bin»  tlv*  Slavonian  and  Lithuanian  classes  in  the 
Windic,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  eight.  Then* 
classes  exhibit  various  degrees  of  artinity  to  each 
other,  which  are  described  by  Schleicher  in  the  fol- 
loMring  manner: — The  earliest  deviation  from  the 
rommon  language  of  the  family  was  etfet-ted  by  the 
Slavono-Teutouic  branch.  After  another  interval 
>  Moond  bifurcation  oocuiTe<l,  which  separated  what 
we  may  term  the  (Jrneco-ltalo-Celtic  branch  from 
the  Aryan.  The  foi-mer  held  together  for  a  while, 
and  then  threw  off  the  fii-et>k  (including  probably 
the  Albanian),  leaving  the  Celtic  and  Italian  still 
connected:  the  6nal  division  of  the  two  latter  took 
place  afler  another  considerable  interval.  The  first- 
mentioned  branch — the  Slavono-Tetitonic — remained 
intact  for  a  period  somewhat  longer  than  that  which 
witnessed  the  second  bifurcation  of  the  original 
storJi,  and  then  divided  into  the  Teutonic  and 
Slavono-Lithuanian,  which  latter  finally  broke  up 
into  its  two  component  elements.  The  Aryan 
branch  similarly  held  together  for  a  lengthened 
period,  and  then  bifurcated  into  the  Indian  and 
Iranian.  The  conclusion  Schleicher  draws  fi-om 
these  linguistic  affinities  is  that  the  more  easterly 
of  the  European  nations,  the  Slavonians  and  Teu- 
tons, were  the  first  to  leave  the  commou  home  of 
the  Indo-European  race ;  that  they  were  followed 
by  the  Celts,  Italians,  and  Greeks ;  and  that  the 
Indian  and  Ii-anian  branches  were  the  last  to  com- 
mence their  mignitions.  VV'e  feel  unable  to  accept 
this  conclusion,  which  apponrs  to  us  to  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  antiquity  of  a  langoage  is 
to  be  measui-ed  by  its  approximation  to  Sanscrit. 
IxKtking  at  the  geographical  position  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tiie  different  language-classes,  we 
should  infer  that  the  most  westerly  were  the 
earliest  immigrants  into  Europe,  and  tJierefoi'e  pro- 
bably the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  primeval  seat 
of  the  iBce  ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  confirmed  by 
linguistic  proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Celtic 
as  compareii  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist.  i.  168). 

The  orii;ii:al  seat  of  the  Indo-Euro[>ean  race  was 
on  the  j)|.it/'au  of  Central  Asia,  piobably  to  the 
w<-stwar<i  of  the  Bolor  and  Mtiatfujh  ranges.  The 
Indian  branch  can  be  traced  back  to  the  slopes  of 
Himalaya  by  the  geographical  illusions  in  the  Vedic 
hymns  (M.  Miiller's  I.,«ct.  p.  201);  in  confirmation 
of  which  we  may  adduce  the  circumstance  that  the 
only  tree  for  which  the  Indians  have  an  appellation 
in  common  with  the  west^'rn  nations,  is  one  which 
in  India  is  found  only  on  the  southern  slope  of  that 
range  (Pott,  Etym.  Forach.  i.  110).  The  westward 
progress  of  the  Iranian  tribes  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, an  1  '"-  '  f-annot  trace  this  pivgress  back 
to  its  ["■  ,  the  locality  above  mentioned 

bast  ace  traditional  belief  of  the  Astatic 

Aryans  and  with  the  physical  and  geographical  re- 
quirements of  the  case  (Kenan,  H.  G.  i.  481). 

The  routes  by  which  the  rnnous  weotem  branche* 
reachetl  their  respective  localities,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. We  may  suppose  them  to  have  raocea- 
fively  cromoi  the  plateau  of  Iran  until  they  reached 
Armenia,  whence  they  might  follow  either  a  north- 
erly course  acroM  Caucasus,  and  by  the  shore  of  the 
Bl^k  Sea,  or  a  direct  westerly  one  along  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Mir.jr,  which  aeemt  destined  by  nature  to 
be  the  bridge  brtwet.-)  tbt  two  oootinenta  oi  Eumpe 
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and  Asia.  A  third  route  has  been  s  umiscd  for  a 
portion  of  the  Celtic  stock,  viz.,  alf  ng  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  across  the  Straits  of  Gihralktr 
into  Spain  (Bunsen,  Ph.  of  H.  i.  148),  but  we  see 
little  confirmation  of  this  opinion  beyond  the  fact 
of  the  early  presence  of  the  Celtae  in  that  peninsula, 
which  is  certainly  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  eras  of  the  several  migrations  are  agiun  very 
much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Tiie  original  move- 
ments belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  ante-historical 
age,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the  period  at 
which  we  first  encounter  the  several  nations.  That 
the  Indian  Aryans  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  at  all  events  before  1000  n.c,  appeai-s  from 
the  Sanscrit  names  of  the  articles  which  Solomon 
imported  from  that  country  [India].  The  pi^enco 
of  Aryans  on  the  Shemitic  frontier  is  as  old  as  the 
composition  of  tho  Mosaic  table;  and,  according  to 
s<Jme  authorities,  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the 
confederate  kings  in  the  age  of  Abraham  ((!en.  xiv. 
1;  Kenan,  H.  G.  i.  61).  The  Aryan  Medes  are 
mentioned  in  .the  Assyiian  annals  about  900  B.C- 
The  Greeks  were  settled  on  the  peninsula  named 
after  them,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean 
long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  the  Itiilians 
had  reached  their  quartera  at  a  yet  earlier  period. 
Tho  Celtae  had  re«<.ched  the  west  of  Europe  at 
all  events  before,  probably  very  long  before,  the 
age  of  Ilecataeus  fSOO  B.C.);  the  latest  branch  of 
this  stock  arrived  there  about  that  period  ac- 
cording to  Bunsen's  conjecture  (PA.  of  H.  i.  152). 
The  Teutonic  migi-ation  followed  at  a  long  intei-val 
after  the  Celtic :  Pytheas  found  them  ali°eady  seated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  age  of  .Alexander 
the  Great  (Plin.  xxxvii.  11),  and  the  term  j/fe«ijm 
itself,  by  which  amber  was  described  in  that  district, 
b-?longs  to  them  (Diefenbach,  Or.  Eur.  p.  359). 
llie  earliest  historical  notice  of  them  de|>ends  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  nationality  of  the  Teutones, 
who  accompanied  the  Cimbri  on  their  southern  ex- 
pedition in  113-102  B.C.  If  these  were  Celtic,  as 
is  not  uncommonly  thought,  then  we  must  look  to 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  for  the  earliest  tlefinite  notices 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  The  Slavonian  immigration 
was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  Teutonic 
(Bunsen,  Ph.  of  H.  i.  72):  this  stock  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Veneti  or  Venedat  of  Noitliem  Ger- 
many, first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Germ.  46),  from 
whom  the  came  Wend  is  probably  descended.  The 
designation  of  Slavi  or  Sclavi  is  of  comparatively 
late  date,  and  applied  spe<.-ially  to  the  western 
branch  of  the  Slavonian  stock.  The  Lithuanians  are 
probably  represented  by  the  Gcdindae  and  Sudeni  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  5,  §2 1 ),  the  names  of  which  tribes  have 
been  preserved  in  all  ages  in  the  Lithuanian  district 
(Diefenbach,  p.  202).  They  are  frequently  iden- 
tified  with  the  Aestui,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  may  have  adopted  the  title,  whidi  was  a 
geographical  one  (  =  the  east  men) :  the  Aestui  of 
Tacitus,  however,  were  Germans.  In  the  above 
statements  we  liave  omitted  the  problematical  iden- 
tifications of  the  northern  stocks  with  the  earlier 
nations  of  history :  we  may  here  mention  that  the 
Slaroniaoa  or*  not  unfrequently  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Scythians  (Skolots)  and  the 
Sarmatiani  (Knobel,  VdlAtrt.  p.  69).  The  writer 
whom  we  have  just  cited,  also  endeavours  to  coo 
neot  the  Lithuanians  with  the  Agathyrsi  (p.  130'.. 
.S)  again  (>rimm  trmvd  the  Teutonic  stock  to  tbe 
Getae,  whom  he  identified  with  the  Goths  ((?«ac^ 
Deitt.Spr.  i.  178). 

It  mar  be  atked  whether  the  Aryan  race  were  tikc 
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Rnt  coinere  in  th«  lands  which  they  occupied  in 
hi.-torical  times,  or  whether  they  supersedcti  an 
earlier  population.  With  i-egard  to  the  Indian 
bi^anch  this  question  can  be  answered  decisively : 
the  vestiges  of  an  aboriginal  population,  which  once 
covered  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  still  exist  in  the 
Bouthern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in 
isolattHl  localities  elsewhere,  as  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  Bi-ahus  of  the  north.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  Indian  class  of  languages  possesses  a  peculini'ity 
of  sound  (the  lingual  or  cerebral  consonant^;  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this  popu- 
lation and  to  betoken  a  fusion  of  the  conquerors 
nnd  the  conquei«l  (Schleicher,  Gompend.  i.  141). 
The  languages  of  this  early  population  are  classed 
as  Turanian  (M.  Miiller,  Led.  p.  399;.  We  are 
unable  to  find  decided  tmces  of  Turanians  on  the 
plateau  of  Ii-an.  The  Sacae,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  were  Scythians,  and  so  were  the 
Parthians,  both  by  reputed  descent  (Justin,  xli.  1) 
and  by  habits  of  life  (Strab.  x\.  p.  515)  ;  but  we 
cannot  positively  assert  that  they  were  Turanians, 
inasmuch  as  the  term  Scythian  was  also  applied,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Skolots,  to  Indo-Europeans.  In 
tlie  Caucasian  district  the  Iberians  and  others  may 
have  been  Tunmian  in  early  as  in  later  times ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  uni-avel  the  enfcuicjlement  of  races 
and  langnagns  in  that  district.  In  Europe  there 
exists  in  the  present  day  an  undoubted  Turanian 
population  eastwai-d  of  the  Baltic,  viz.,  the  Finns, 
who  have  been  located  there  certainly  since  the 
time  of  Tacitus  {Germ.  46),  and  who  probably  at 
an  earlier  period  had  spread  more  to  the  southwards, 
but  had  been  gradually  thrust  back  by  the  advance 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  nations  (Diefenbach, 
0.  E.  p.  209).  There  exists  again  in  the  south  a  po- 
pulation whose  language  (the  Basque,  or,  as  it  is  enti- 
tled in  its  own  land,  the  Emkara)  presents  numerous 
pints  of  affinity  to  the  Finnish  in  grammar,  though 
its  vocabulary  is  wholly  distinct.  We  cannot  con- 
sider the  TuianiiJi  character  of  this  language  as  fully 
established,  and  we  ai«  therefore  unable  to  divine 
the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  early  Iberians,  who  are 
generally  r^arded  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Basques. 
We  have  ah-eady  adverted  to  the  theory  that  the 
Finns  in  the  north  and  the  Basques  in  the  south 
are  the  surviving  monuments  of  a  Turanian  popu- 
lation which  overepread  the  whole  of  Europe  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Indo-F]uropeans.  This  is  a  mere 
theoiy  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  * 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  imiKissible,  to  assign 
to  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  lndo-p]uroj)ean 
stock  their  respective  areas,  or,  where  admixture 
has  taken  place,  their  relative  proportions.  Lan- 
guage and  race  are,  as  already  observ'ed,  by  no 
means  coextensive.  The  Celtic  race,  for  instance, 
which  occupied  Gaul,  Northern  Italy,  large  jwitions 
of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  even  penetrated  acioss 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  where  it  gave  name 
to  the  province  of  Galatia,  is  now  represented  lin- 
guistically by  the  insignificant  populations,  among 
whon;  the  W'elsh  and  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  languages 
retain  a  lingering  existence.  The  Italian  race,  on 
ihi  other  hand,  which  must  have  been  well  nigh  an- 
nihilated by  or  absorbed  in  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  northern  hordes,  has  imposed  its  language 
out-iide  the  bounds  of  Italy  over  the  peninsula  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Wallachia.  But,  while  the  races 
have  so  intermingled  as  in  many  instances  to  lose  all 
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trace  of  their  original  individuality,  the  bioad  tmi 
of  their  descent  from  one  or  other  of  the  bran'-hw 
of  the  Indo-European  family  remains  unaffected.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  affiliate  all  the  nations 
whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  of  history,  to  the 
existing  divisions  of  that  family,  in  ;/onsequence  of 
the  absence  or  the  obscur.ry  of  ethnological  criteria. 
Where,  for  instance,  shall  wo  place  the  languages 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  districts?  The 
Phrygian  approximates  perhaps  to  the  Greek,  aal 
yet  it  diffei's  from  it  matei-ially  b<th  in  foim  and 
voGibulary  (Kawlinson's/Terod.  i.  660):  still  more 
is  this  the  case  with  the  Lycian,  which  appears  to 
pocscss  a  vocabulary  wholly  distinct  from  its  kin- 
dred languages  {Id.  i.  669,  677-679).  The  Ar- 
menian 'm  ituiged  under  the  Iranian  division :  yet 
this,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Caucasian 
Ossetes,  whose  indigenous  name  of  Tr  or  Iron 
seems  to  vindicate  for  them  the  siime  relationship, 
are  so  distinctive  in  their  featuiies  as  to  ren  Jer  the 
connexion  dubious.  The  languages  prevalent  m 
the  mountainous  district,  answering  to  the  ancient 
Pontus,  arc  equally  peculiar  (Diefenbach,  0.  E. 
p.  51).  Passing  to  the  westwai-d  we  encounter  tb« 
Thi-acians,  reputed  by  Herodotus  (v.  3)  the  mOf« 
jwweiful  nation  in  the  world,  the  Indians  excepted : 
yet  but  one  word  of  their  language  (bria  =  "  town  ") 
hiis  survived,  and  all  historical  traces  of  the  people 
have  been  oblit»'rated.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
represented  in  later  times  by  the  Getae,  and  these 
in  turn  by  the  Daci,  but  neither  of  these  can  be 
tracked  either  by  histoiy  or  language,  unless  we 
accept  Grimm's  more  than  doubtful  identification 
which  would  connect  them  with  the  Teutonic 
branch.  The  remains  of  the  Scythian  language  are 
fiufficient  to  establish  the  Indo-European  affinities  oi 
that  nation  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  iii.  196-203),  but 
insufficient  to  assign  to  it  a  definite  place  in  the 
family.  The  Scythians,  as  well  as  most  of  the  no- 
mad tribes  associated  with  them,  are  lost  to  the  eye 
of  the  ethnologist,  having  been  either  absorbed  intc 
other  nationalities  or  swept  away  by  the  ravages  ot 
war.  The  Sai-matae  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
lazyges  of  Hungary  and  Podlachia,  in  which  latter 
district  they  survived  until  the  10th  century  of  our 
era  {Diet,  of  Geog.  ii.  8),  and  then  they  also  v.-mish. 
The  Albanian  language  presents  a  problem  of  e 
different  kind :  materials  for  research  are  not  want- 
ing in  this  case,  but  no  definite  conclusions  have  as 
yet  been  drawn  from  them:  the  people  who  use 
this  tongue,  the  Skipetares  as  they  call  tiiemselves, 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
old  Illyrians,  who  in  turn  appear  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Thracians  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  315;  Justin,  xi.  1),  the  name  Dardani  being 
found  both  in  Illyria  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont:  it  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that 
the  Albanian  may  contain  whatever  vestiges  of  the 
old  Thracian  tongue  still  survive  (Diefenbich,  O.  K. 
p.  68).  In  the  Italic  peninsula  the  Etrusaiii  to'igue 
remains  as  gi^eat  an  enigma  as  ever :  its  Indo- 
European  character  is  supposed  to  be  established, 
together  with  the  probability  of  its  being  a  mixed 
language  (Bunsen's  Ph.  of  H.  i.  8.i-88).  The  res.ill 
of  researches  into  the  Umbrian  language,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Eugubine  tablets,  the  earliest  of  which 
date  from  about  400  B.C. ;  into  the  Sabellian,  as 
represented  in  the  tablets  of  Velletri  and  Aniino ; 
and  into  the  Oscan,  of  which  the  remains  are  nu- 


h  We  mast  be  anderstnod  as  speaking  of  linguistic  and    within  lilgtoricsl  titnp«,  without  reference  to  the  geo- 
•(hnological  prools   tnnilshed    by    populations  existing  I  logical  questions  relating  to  the  antiquity  of  man. 
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uerous,  have  decided  their  poeitipn  as  members  of  ( 
(he  Italic  class  (m/.  i.  90-94).  The  same  cannot  be 
as'^ited  of  the  Messapian  or  lapr^n  language, 
jrhich  stands  apart  from  all  neighbouring  dialects. 
Its  Indo-European  character  is  affirmed,  but  no 
ethnological  cooclosion  can  as  jet  be  drawn  from 
the  scanty  information  afforded  us  (lii.  i.  94). 
Lastly,  within  the  Celtic  area  there  are  ethnological 
problems  which  we  cannot  pietend  to  solve.  The 
Ligurians,  tor  instance,  present  one  of  these  pro- 
blems :  were  they  Celts,  but  belonging  to  an  eailier 
migration  than  the  Celts  of  histoiy  ?  Their  name 
has  been  referred  to  a  Welsh  original,  but  on  this 
no  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  it  would  be  in 
this  case  a  local  (  =  coastm«n)  and  not  an  ethnical 
title,  and  might  hare  been  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Celts.  They  evidently  hold  a  posterior  place  to 
the  Iberians,  iLasmuch  as  they  are  said  to  have 
driven  a  fsection  of  this  people  across  the  Alps  into 
Italy.  That  they  were  distinct  from  the  Celts  is 
asserted  by  Strabo  ^ii.  p.  I'-iS),  but  the  distiuttion 
may  have  been  no  gieater  than  exi.>>ts  between  the 
Bntish  and  the  Gaelic  branches  of  that  race.  The 
«lmixture  of  the  Celts  and  Iberians  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  i:.  again  a  somewhat  intiicate  question, 
which  Dr.  I.atham  attempts  to  explain  on  the 
giound  that  the  term  Celt  KtKreu)  really  meant 
Iberian  {Ethn.of  Eur.  p.  S5J.  Tlmt  such  questions 
ai  these  should  arise  on  a  subject  which  carries  us 
hack  to  tim«  of  hoar  antiquity,  forms  no  ground 
for  doubting  the  general  conclusion  that  we  can 
account  ethnologi<^l]r  for  the  population  of  the 
Kuropiean  continent. 

The  .Shemitic  and  Indo-European  families  cover 
alter  all  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface:  the  large  areas  of  Noithem  and  Eastern 
Asia,  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  that  line  its 
const  and  stud  the  Pacific  in  the  direction  of  South 
America,  and  again  the  immense  continent  of 
America  itself,  stretching  well  nigh  from  pole  to 
pole,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  Historical  aid 
is  almost  wholly  denied  to  the  ethnologist  in  his 
researches  in  these  quaiters;  physiology  and 
language  are  bis  only  guides.  It  can  haixlly, 
tlieiefore,  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  we  are  unable 
to  obtain  ceitaiiity,  or  even  a  reasonable  degree  of 
probability,  on  this  pait  of  our  subject.  Much  has 
been  done ;  but  far  more  remains  to  be  done  before 
tti«  <iata  for  forming  a  conclusive  opinion  can  be 
obtained.  In  Asia,  the  languages  fall  into  two 
laiT^e  classes — the  monosyllabic,  and  the  aggluti- 
native. The  foi-mer  are  represented  ethnologically 
by  the  Chinese,  the  latter  by  the  various  nations 
classed  together  by  Prof.  M.  Mliller  under  the 
common  head  of  Turanian.  It  is  unneoesaary  for 
us  to  'Hm-uss  the  coirectness  of  hit  view  in  regard- 
ing all  the:«  nations  a.s  memlien  of  one  and  the 
sitme  family.  Whether  we  ac^pt  or  reject  his 
theoiy,  tlie  fact  of  a  gnvlatiot.  of  linguistic  typea 
and  of  oKiiie^'ting  linlu  between  th«  Tsrioua 
brandies  remains  unaf'ected,  hnd  for  our  present 
piirp<we  the  question  is  of  i«mparatively  little 
moment.  The  monoiyllabir  type  ap|iarently  be- 
tokens fh*"  <'.Tili<>t>t  movement  from  th**  common 
lioiiu'  <it'  tin-  iiuni.iii  mx,  ami  we  should  thei-efore 
A.-*i'c.\\  I  ( iin)ii.>i,>gi<«l  priority  to  thi  settlement  of 
the  Chinese  m  the  east  ai.d  soutii-eaiit  <f  the  conti- 
;icnt.  The  agglutuiaUv-e  languages  fidl  gsogi  i  )hi- 
cally  into  two  divisions,  a  northern  and  southern. 
The  noilhern  conaists  of  a  well-df-fined  group,  or 
family,  drsignated  by  Geiinan  ethnologists  the 
Uiul  Alt-tun.      It    consists   of  the    following  five 
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brmches :— { 1 )  The  Tungusian,  covering  a  largi" 
•rea.  east  of  tJie  river  Yenisei,  between  lake  B.-ukal 
and  the  Tunguska.  (2)  The  Mongolian,  which 
{Nrerails  over  the  (Jreat  l)eaert  of  Gobi,  and  among 
the  Kalmucks,  wherever  their  nomad  habits  lead 
them  on  the  steppes  either  of  Asia  or  Europe,  in 
the  latter  of  which  tliey  are  found  about  tlie  lower 
course  of  the  Volga.  (8)  The  Turkish,  covering 
an  immense  area  from  the  Mediteiranean  in  the 
south-west  to  the  river  Lena  in  the  north-east; 
in  Europe  spoken  by  the  Osmanli,  who  form  the 
governing  class  in  Turkey ;  by  the  Nogai,  between 
the  Cafpian  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  ;  and  by  various 
Caucasian  tribes.  (4)  1°he  Semoiedic,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Arctic  Oi-ean,  between  the  White  Sea  in  the 
west  and  the  river  Anabai-a  in  the  east.  (5j  Tlw 
Finnish,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps  ; 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Elsthonia  and  Livonia  to  the 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  by  vai'ious  tribe* 
about  the  Volga  (the  Tcheremissians  and  Mordvi- 
nians),  and  the  Kama  (the  Votiakesand  PeiTnians); 
and,  lastly,  by  the  Magyai-s  of  Hungary.  The 
southein  bi-anch  is  subdivided  into  the  following 
four  classes: — (1)  The  Tamulian,  of  the  south  ot 
Hindostan.  (2)  The  BhoUya,  of  Tibet,  the  sub- 
Himalayan  district  (Nepaul  and  Bhotan),  nod  the 
Lohitic  languages  ea;t  of  the  Brahmapootra.  (8) 
The  Tai,  in  Siam,  I-aos,  Anam,  and  Pegu.  (4)  The 
Malay,  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  adjacent 
islands;  the  latter  being  the  original  settlement  of 
the  Malay  race,  whence  they  spi-ead  in  compara- 
tively modem  times  to  the  mainland. 

The  early  movements  of  the  races  representing 
these  several  divisions,  can  only  be  divined  by  lin- 
guistic tokens.  Prof.  M.  Miiller  assigns  to  the 
northern  tribes  the  following  chronological  order: 
— Tungusian,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish; 
and  to  the  southeni  division  the  following: — Tai 
Malay,  Bhotlya,  and  Tamulian  (PA.  of  H.  i.481) 
Geographically  it  appeai-s  more  likely  that  the 
Malay  preceded  the  Tai,  ina-smuch  as  they  occu- 
pied a  more  southerly  district.  The  later  move- 
ments of  the  European  branches  of  the  northern 
division  can  be  traced  historically.  The  Tuikiah 
race  commenced  their  westerly  migration  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Altai  range  in  the  1st  century 
of  our  era ;  in  the  6th  they  luid  reached  the  Ca»- 

fian  and  the  Volga;  in  the  11th  and  12th  the 
nrcomans  took  possession  of  their  present  quarters 
south  of  Caucasus:  in  the  13th  the  Osmanli  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Western  Asia ;  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  they  crossed  fiom  Asia  Minor 
into  Europe ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  they 
had  establielied  themselves  at  Constantinople.  The 
Finnish  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
settled  about  the  Ural  range,  and  thenue  to  have 
migrated  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
which  they  had  reached  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Christian  en;  in  the  7th  century  a  bramh  pressed 
southwards  to  the  Danube,  and  tbunded  the  kiiq;- 
dom  of  Bulgaria,  where,  however,  they  hare  \aag 
ceased  to  have  any  national  existence.  The  Ugrian 
tribes,  who  are  the  early  reprwentatircs  of  tfat 
Hungarian  Magyars,  approached  Europe  from  Asi^ 
in  the  5th  and  settled  in  Hungary  in  the  '.Mh  i»ii- 
tury  of  oui  era.  The  central  point  fnim  which  the 
various  branches  of  the  Tuiwiian  family  radiated 
would  appear  to  be  about  lake  Baikal.  With 
regard  to  the  ethnology  of  Oceania  and  America  we 
am  say  but  little.  The  languages  of  the  formci 
are  generally  supposed  to  he  connected  with  tl* 
Malay  class  (Buosen,  Ph.  </  //.  iL  1  I4j,  but  the 
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relntions,  both  lin^^iiistic  and  ethnological,  ezistine 
between  tlie  Malay  ami  the  black,  or  Negi-ito  poj>u- 
lation,  which  is  fbiind  on  many  of  the  groups  of 
islands,  are  not  well  dcKned.  The  approximation 
m  language  is  far  gieater  than  in  physiolosjy 
'Latham's  Essays,  pp.  218,  218;  Gamett's  Es- 
says, p.  310),  ant"  in  cei-fain  cises  amounts  to 
identity  (Kenne<ly'.s  Essays,  p.  8j)  ;  but  the  whole 
subject  is  at  present  involved  in  ob.-cuvity.  The 
polysynthetic  languages  of  North  America  are  re- 
gai-d«l  as  emanating  from  the  Mongolian  stock 
IDunsen,  Ph.  of  If.  ii.  Ill),  and  a  close  atrinity  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  Noith  Ameiican  and  the 
Kamskndale  and  Korean  languages  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  (Latham,  Man  and  his  Mv/r.  p.  185). 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  would  be  that  the 
population  of  America  entered  by  way  of  Behring's 
Straits.  Other  theoiies  have,  however,  been  bioached 
on  this  subject.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
chain  of  islands  which  stretches  across  the  Pacific 
may  have  conducted  a  Malay  population  to  South 
America;  and,  as^in,  an  African  origin  has  been 
claimed  for  the  Caribs  of  Central  America  (Ken- 
nedy's Essays,  pp.  100-123). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  ten- 
dency of  all  ethnological  and  linguistic  research  is 
to  discover  the  elements  of  unity  amidst  the  most 
striking  external  varieties.  Alreatly  the  myriads 
of  the  human  race  are  massed  together  into  a  few 
large  gioups.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  jiossible  to 
go  beyond  this,  and  to  show  the  historical  unity  of 
these  groups,  is  moi-e  than  we  can  undeitake  to  say. 
But  we  entertain  the  firm  pei-suasion  that  in  tlieir 
broad  results  these  sciences  will  j'ield  an  increasing 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

[The  authorities  refeiTed  to  in  the  foregoing 
article  are: — M.  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language,  1862;  Bunsen,  Philosophy  of  History, 
2  vols.,  1854 ;  Renan,  Histoire  Generale  des  Lan- 
gices  Semitiques,  3rd  ed.  1863;  Knobel,  Vdlker- 
tafel  der  Genesis,  1850;  W,  von  Humboldt,  Ueber 
die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschlichen  Sprachhaues, 
1836;  Delitzsch,  ycsAwrun,  1858  ;  Transactions  of 
the  Philological  Society ;  Rawlinson,  Herodotus, 
4  vols.,  1858 ;  Pott,  Etymohgische  Eorschungen, 
1833;  Garnett,  Essays,  1859;  Schleicher,  Conv- 
penditim  der  vergleichenden  Grammatik,  18(il ;  Die- 
fenbach,  Origines  Eur<^eae,  1861  ;  Ewald,  Sprach- 
wissenschaftlicheAbhandlungen,  1862.]    [W.L.B.] 

Appendix. — ^Tower  op  Babel. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  forms  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious article  [Babel,  Tower  of];  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  a  cuneifonn  inscripfiim, 
in  which  the  Tower  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  the  eminent  cuneiform 
scholar  Dr.  Op]>ert  has  kindly  sent  the  following 
addition  to  the  present  article. 

The  history  of  the  confusion  of  languages  was 
preseiA-ed  at  Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testi- 
monies of  classical  and  Babylonian  authorities 
(Abydeniis,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  ed.  Didot,  vol. 
iv.).  Only  the  Chaldeans  themselves  did  not  admit 
the  Hebrew  etymology  of  the  name  of  their  metro- 
jx)lis ;  they  derived  it  from  Bab-el,  the  door  of  El 
.'Kronos  or  Satui-nus),  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
ttates  to  have  been  the  planet  most  adoi'«d  by  the 
Babylonians. 

The  Talraudists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Boisif,  the  Greek  Boreippa, 
the  Bi-s  Nimittd,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Hillah, 
S.W.,  and  nearly  eleven  miles  from  the  northern 
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ruins  of  Bal)ylon.  Several  pnswges  state  that  the 
air  of  Boi-sippa  makes  forgetful  (HIDK^  T^N^ 
adr  mashkahh) ;  and  one  i-af)bi  says  that  Borsif  ii 
Balsif,  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  (Bereshit  Kabba, 
f.  42,  1).  The  Babylonian  name  of  this  locality 
is  Barsip  or  Barzip-i,  which  we  explain  by  Touv 
of  Tongues.  The  French  expe<lition  to  Mesopotamia 
found  at  the  Birs  Nimnid  a  clay  cake,  dated  from 
Barsip  the  30th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the  16th 
year  of  Nabonid,  and  the  discoveiy  confirmed  the  hy- 
pothesis of  sevei-al  travellers,  who  had  supposed  the 
Bii-8  Nimnid  tc  contain  the  remains  of  Borsippa. 

Boi-sippa  (tli«  Tongue  Tower)  was  formerly  a 
suburb  of  Babylon,  when  the  old  Babel  was  merely 
restricted  to  the  northern  ruins,  before  the  great 
extension  of  the  city,  which,  according  to  ancient 
writei-s,  was  the  greatest  that  the  sun  ever  waimed 
with  its  beams.  Nebuchadnezzar  included  it  in  the 
gi-eat  circum  valuation  of  480  stades,  but  left  it  oat 
of  the  second  wall  of  360  stades ;  and  when  the 
exterior  wall  was  destroyed  by  Darius,  Borsippa 
became  independent  of  Babylon.  The  historical 
writei-8  respecting  Alexander  state  that  Ik)i-sippa 
had  a  great  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739 ;  Stephanus  Byz.  s.  v. 
BSpffiirtra),  and  the  fonner  is  the  building  elevated 
in  modem  times  on  the  very  basement  of  the  old 
Tower  of  Babel. 

This  building,  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  the 
same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the  Tower  of 
Jupiter  Belus.  In  our  Expedition  to  Mesopotamia  « 
we  have  given  a  description  of  this  ruin,  and  proved 
our  assertion  of  the  identity.  This  tower  of  He- 
rodotus has  nothing  to  do  with  the- pyramid  de- 
scriljed  by  Strabo,  and  which  is  certainly  to  be  seen 
in  the  remains  allied  now  Babil  (the  Mujellibeh  of 
Rich).  The  temple  of  Borsippa  is  written  with  an 
ideogram,'  composed  of  the  signs  for  house  and  spirit 
(anima),  the  re.d  pronunciation  of  which  was  pro- 
bably Sarakh,  tower. 

The  temple  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a 
stade  (600  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  feet 
in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven  other  stages 
of  25  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives  notice  ol 
this  building  in  the  Boi"sippa  inscription.  He 
named  it  the  temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the 
Earth,  i.  e.  the  planets.  The  top  was  the  temple  of 
Nebo,  and  in  the  substructure  {igar)  was  a  temple 
consecrated  to  the  god  Sin,  god  of  the  month.  This 
building,  mentioned  in  the  East  India  House  in- 
scription (col.  iv.  1.  61),  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
(i.  181  &c.). 

Here  follows  the  Borsippa  inscription : — "  Nabu 
chodonosor,  king  of  Babylon,  shepherd  of  peoples, 
who  attests  the  immutable  aflection  of  Merodach, 
the  mighty  niler-exaltir.g  Nebo;  the  saviour,  the 
wise  man  who  lends  his  ears  to  the  orders  of  the 
highest  god  ;  the  lieutenant  without  reproach,  the 
i-epairer  of  the  Pyramid  and  the  Tower,  eldest  son 
of  Nabopallassar,  king  of  Babylon. 

"  We  say :  Merodach,  the  great  master,  has  cre- 
ated me  :  he  has  imposed  on  me  to  reconstruct  hi» 
building.  Nebo,  the  guardian  over  the  legions  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  has  charged  my  hands  with 
the  sceptre  of  justice. 

"  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  the  seat  of  Merodach,  the  chief  of  the  gods 
the  place  of  the  oi-acles,  the  spot  of  his  rest,  I  ha^■« 
adorned  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  with  shining  gold. 


e  Expe'dilion  m  Mefopotamie,   1.  -08.     Compare  «l»t 
the  triRoiviinetrical  survey  of  ihe  river  in  the  plaU*. 
<i  BIT  7A   DA  in  syllabic  characters. 
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*  rh«  Tow«r.  the  eternal  house,  which  I  founded 
Mid  built,  I  have  completed  its  roagniticence  with 
Hilver,  ^IJ,  other  inetals,  stone,  enamelled  biicks, 
fir  and  pic:. 

"  The  Hrst,  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth's  base, 
the  most  ancient  monument  of  Babykm,  1  built  and 
finished  it ;  I  hare  highly  exalted  its  head  with 
biicks  coveie<l  with  copper.* 

"  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  editice,  the 
house  of  the  Seven  Lii;hts  of  the  Earth,  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  Boisippa :  A  former  king 
built  it  ( they  reckon  42  agesj,  but  he  did  not  com- 
plete its  head.  Since  a  remote  time  people  had 
abandoned  ir,  wtthoiU  order  expressinij  their  words. 
Since  that  time,  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder 
lutd  dispei-sed  its  sun-dried  clay ;  the  bricks  of  the 
(vuing  had  been  split,  and  the  eaith  of  the  interior 
nad  been  scattered  in  heaps.  Merodach,  the  great 
ionl,  excited  my  mind  to  repair  this  building.  I 
^id  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I  take  away  the 
fouudiition-stone.  In  a  fortunate  month,  an  aus- 
picious day,  1  undei'took  to  build  porticoes  around 
the  crude  brick  masses,  anii  the  casing  of  burnt 
bricks.  1  adapted  the  circuits.  1  put  the  inscrip- 
tion cf  my  name  in  the  Kitir  of  the  porticoes. 

"  I  ret  my  hand  to  finish  it,  and  to  exalt  its  head. 
As  it  had  been  in  foi-mer  times,  so  I  founded,  I 
made  it ;  as  it  had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I  exalted 
its  summit. 

"  Xebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exaltest  Mero- 
dach,  be  propitious  to  my  works  to  maintain  my 
authority.  (Jrant  me  a  lite  until  the  remotest 
time,  a  sevenfold  piogeny,  the  stability  of  my 
throne,  the  victorv  of  my  sword,  the  pacification  of 
foes,  the  triumph  over  tlie  lands  !  In  the  columns 
of  thy  eternal  table,  that  fixes  the  destinies  of  the 
heaven  and  of  the  earth,  bless  the  couree  of  my  days, 
inscribe  the  fecundity  of  my  itice. 

"  Imitate,  O  Mei-oilach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  father  who  l)egot  thee;  bless  my  buildings, 
•ti-engthen  my  authority.  May  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king- repairer,  remain  before  thy  face  !  " 

This  alliLsion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues  is  the 
only  otie  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
cuneifoiTT.  inscnptior.s.'  The  story  is  a  Shemitic 
an<l  not  only  a  Hebrew  one,  and  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
story  at  Babylon. 

The  ruins  of  the  building  elevated  on  the  spot 
where  the  story  ]>laced  the  tower  of  the  dispei'sion 
ot"  tongues,  have  therefore  a  more  modern  origin, 
l>ut  interest  nevertheless  by  their  stupendous  ap- 
l»-iir»n<-e  [OPPERT.J 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.— I.  The  history  of  a 
woid  which  has  Wn  ustd  to  express  some  special, 
wondeii'ul  fact  in  the  cpiritual  hfe  of  man  is  itself 
full  of  interest.  It  may  be  a  necessary  preparation 
for  the  study  ot  the  fact  which  that  word  repre- 
sents. 

TAetTTa,  or  yKifftra,  t\v.  word  empJoyp<i  through- 
out the  N.  T.  for  the  gift  now  ufjlcr  consideration, 
•  used — (l.)for  the  Ixxiily  organ  of  speech;  (2.) 
Ml  a  foreign  word,  imported  and  half-naturaliaed  in 
•  ireek  (Arist.  li/u-t.  iii.  2,  §14),  ameniiiug  whicli  the 
woixls  "gloss"  and  "glo>sary  "  preserve  it)i  us;  (3.) 
n  Hellenistic  Greek,  ut\er  the  pattern  o**  tiie  oori^ 
•ponding  Hebrew  word  (JIK'7),  for  "speech"  or 
"  language"  (Gen.  x.  5;   Dan.  i.  4,  Itc  &c.). 

•  Ttil»  manner  of  buiMlng  U  expreatly  mentioned  by 
niilos'-rit«!i  (Aztoll.  Ttfon.  I.  2i)  as  Uabylonlan. 

*  8tt  .ik/>rUi(toH  en  ile-ipidamie,  Uita.  \.  300, 
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Koch  ot  theae  meanings  might  be  the  starting- 
point  for  the  appliciition  of  the  word  to  the  gifl  ui 
tongues,  and  each  accoixlingty  has  found  ihose  who 
have  maintained  that  it  is  so.  (A).  Eichhorn  anti 
liai-dili  (cited  by  Bleek,  Stud.  «.  KiH.  1829,  p. 
8.  et  seq.),  and  to  some  extent  Bunsen  {Ifippolytus, 
t.  9),  stai-tiiig  from  the  fii-st,  see  in  the  so-called 
gift  an  inarticulate  utterance,  the  cry  as  of  a  brute 
creature,  in  which  the  tongue  moves  while  the  lips 
refuse  their  office  in  making  the  sounds  definite  and 
diaiJnct.  (B).  Bleek  himself  {ut  sitpr.  p.  33) 
adopts  the  second  meaning,  and  gives  an  interesting 
collection  of  pissages  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  N.  T.,  the  received  sense.  He  infem 
fiom  this  that  to  speak  in  tongues  was  to  use  un- 
usual, poetic  language — that  the  speakeis  were  in  a 
high-wrought  excitement  which  showed  itself  in 
mystic,  figurative  teiTOs.  In  this  view  he  had 
been  preceded  by  Emesti  {Op'tsc.  Theolog.;  see 
Morning  Watch,  iv.  101)  and  Heiiler  {Die  Gahe 
der  Sprache,  pp.  47,  70),  the  latter  of  whom  ex- 
tends the  meaning  to  special  mystical  interjireta- 
tions  of  the  O.  T.  (C).  The  received  traditional 
view  starts  from  the  third  meaning,  and  sees  in 
the  gift  of  tongues  a  distinctly  linguistic  power. 

\Ve  have  to  see  which  of  these  views  has  most  to 
commend  it.  (A),  it  is  believed,  does  not  meet 
the  condition  of  answering  any  of  the  facts  of  tha 
N.  T.,  and  en-s  in  ignoring  the  more  piomiRent 
meaning  of  the  worn  in  later  Greek.  (B),  though 
true  in  some  of  its  conclusions,  and  able,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  to  support  itself  by  the  autho- 
rity of  .\ugustiue  (corap.  De  Gen.  ad  lit.  xii.  8, 
"  linguam  esse  cum  quis  loquatur  obscuras  et  mvs- 
ticas  significationes"),  appears  faulty,  as  failing 
( 1 )  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the  woitl 
in  the  N.  T.  was  more  likely  to  be  determined  by 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  LXX.  than  by  its  meaning 
in  Greek  historians  or  rhetoricians,  and  (2)  to  meet 
the  phenomena  of  Acts  ii.  (C)  therefore  commends 
itself,  as  in  this  respect  starting  at  least  fiom  the 
right  point,  and  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  tnith 
(coinp.  Olshausen,  Stud.  m.  Krit.  1829,  p.  538). 

II.  The  chief  passages  from  which  we  have  to 
draw  our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  gifl  in  question,  are — (1.)  Mark  xvi.  17; 
(2.)  Acts  ii.  1-18,  X.  46,  xix.  6  ;  (3.)  1  Cor.  xii.  xiv. 
It  deserves  notice  that  the  chronological  sequence  ot 
these  passages,  as  deleiinined  by  the  date  of  their 
composition,  is  probably  just  the  op|«site  of  that 
of  the  periods  to  which  they  severally  refer.  The 
first  group  is  later  than  the  second,  the  second 
than  the  third.  It  will  be  expedient,  however, 
whatever  modifications  this  fact  may  suggest  after- 
wards, to  deal  with  the  passages  in  their  commonly 
received  order. 

III.  The  promiM  of  a  new  power  coming  from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight 
into  truth,  but  fresh  powers  of  utt<^'iaiicc  of  some 
kind,  ap{>eara  once  and  again  in  oui  I.onl's  teaching. 
The  disciples  are  to  take  no  thought  what  thej  sluiil 
speak,  for  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in 
them  (Matt.  x.  19,  20;  Mark  xiii.  11).  The  lips 
of  (ialilean  peasants  are  to  sjienk  freely  and  boldly 
before  kiiigs.  The  only  condition  is  that  thev  am 
"not  t<>  piemeditate" — to  yield  thenvselvts  alto* 
gether  to  the  power  that  works  on  them.  Thus 
they  shall  have  given  to  them  "  a  mouth  and 
wiiuiom "   wntch   no  adversary  shall   W  able   '*  t» 

t  Several  (cbolAn>,  wi>  know,  do  not  agrte  with  ns 
He  pive  our  rraMins  fivf  y<nn»  «go,  snd  our  nn  »f(o;iliiu 
have  not  jrct  n>fiii<Ml  ilinn. 
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gainiay  or  i-esist."  In  Mark  xvi.  17  we  hnvp  ti 
more  dofinite  term  employed:  "They  shall  s])cak 
with  new  tongues  (^KaivaTs  yXdoavaiSj."  Starting, 
as  above,  trom  (C),  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  promise  is  tl.ft  the 
disciples  should  speak  in  new  languages  which  they 
had  not  leaiiit  as  other  men  leara  them.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  critical  questions 
connected  with  Mark  xvi.  9-20  (comp.  Meyer, 
Tiscliendorf,  Alford,  m  loc.)  make  it  doubtful 
whether  we  have  here  the  language  of  the  Evange- 
list— doubtful  therefore  whether  we  have  the  ipsis- 
sima  verba  of  the  Lord  himself,  or  the  nei\rest 
approximation  of  some  early  trausciiber  to  the 
contents  of  the  section,  no  longer  extant,  with 
which  the  Gospel  had  originally  ended.  In  this 
case  it  becomes  possible  that  the  later  phenomena, 
or  later  thoughts  respecting  them,  may  have  de- 
termined the  language  in  which  the  promise  is  re- 
corded. On  either  hypothesis,  the  promise  deter- 
mines nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gift,  or  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  employed.  It  w.is 
to  be  a  "  sign."  It  was  not  to  belong  to  a  chosen 
few  only — to  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  It  was  to 
"  follow  them  that  believed  " — to  be  among  the 
fruits  of  the  living  intense  faith  which  raised  men 
above  the  common  level  of  their  lives,  and  brought 
them  within  the  kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  is,  in  its 
broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  us.  The  days 
since  the  Ascension  had  been  sjjent  as  in  a  ceaseless 
ecstasy  of  worship  (Luke  xxiv.  .53).  The  120  dis- 
ciples were  gathered  togetlier,  waiting  with  eager 
expectation  for  the  coming  of  power  from  on  high — 
of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  give  them  new  gifts  of 
uttei'ance.  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  come,  which 
they,  like  all  other  Israelites,  looked  on  as  the  wit- 
ness of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  given  on 
Sinai.  Suddenly  there  swept  over  them  "  the 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  such  as 
Ezekid  had  heard  in  the  visions  of  God  by  Chebar 
(i.  24,  xlrii.  2),  at  all  times  the  recognised  symbol 
of  a  spiritual  creative  power  (comp.  Ez.  xxxvii. 
1-14;  Gen.  i.  2;  1  K.  xix.  11  ;  2  Chr.  v.  14; 
Ps.  civ.  3,  4).  With  this  there  was  another  sign 
associated  even  more  closely  with  their  thoughts 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  There  appeared  unto  them 
"  tongues  like  as  of  fire."  Of  old  the  brightness 
had  been  seen  gleaming  through  the  "  thick  cloud  " 
(Ex.  xix.  18),  or  "  enfolding"  the  Divine  glory  (Ez. 
i.  4).  Now  the  tongues  were  distributed  (Sjofiept- 
C6n(you),  lighting  upon  each  of  them.*  The  out- 
ward symbol  was  accompanied  by  an  inward 
change.  They  were  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit," 
as  the  Baptist  and  their  Lord  had  been  (Luke  i. 

•  The  sign  In  this  case  had  its  starting-point  In  the 
traditional  belief  of  Israelites.  There  had  been,  it  was  said, 
tongues  of  fire  on  the  original  Pentecost  (Schneckenburger, 
Beitrage,  p.  8,  referring  to  Buxtorf,  De  Synag.,  and  Philo, 
l>e  Dead.').  The  later  Kabbis  were  not  without  their 
legends  of  a  like  "  Daptism  of  fire."  Nlcodemus  ben  Go- 
rton and  Jochauan  ben  Zaccai,  men  of  great  holiness  and 
wls»iom,  went  into  an  upper  chamber  to  expound  the  Law, 
and  the  h(juse  began  to  be  full  of  fire  (Lightfoot,  Harm. 
lii.  14 ;  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Acts  ii.). 

>>  It  deserves  notice  that  here  also  there  are  analogies 
In  Jewish  belief.  Every  word  that  went  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  God  on  Sinai  was  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
the  seventy  languages  of  the  sons  of  men  (Wetslein,  on 
Acts  ii.) ;  and  the  bath-kol,  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  God, 
was  beard  by  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  (Schnecken- 
burger, Beitrage).  So,  as  regards  the  power  of  speaking, 
there  was  a  tradition  that  'iie  great  Rabbis  of  the  Ssnbe- 
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15,  iv,  1),  though  they  themselves  had  a*  vet  no 
expeiience  of  a  like  kind.  •'  They  began  to  s^^tk 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utt«r- 
ance."  The  nairative  that  follows  leavts  hardly 
any  room  for  doubt  that  the  writer  meant  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  :he  disciples  were  heaitl 
to  speak  in  languages  of  which  they  had  no  col- 
loquial knowledge  previously.  The  direct  stat*- 
ment,  "  They  heard  the'n  speaking,  each  man  in 
his  own  dialect,"  the  lopg  list  of  nations,  the  words 
put  into  the  lips  of  the  neaiers — these  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  with  the  theories  of  Bleek,  Herder, 
and  Hunseu,  without  »  wilful  distortion  of  the  evi- 
dence.'■  What  view  ai*  we  to  take  of  a  pheno- 
menon so  marvellous  and  exceptional  ?  What  views 
have  men  actually  taKea?  (1.)  The  prevalent  belief 
of  the  Church  has  been,  that  in  the  Pentecostal 
gift  the  disciples  received  a  supernatural  knowledge 
of  all  such  langua>^  as  they  needed  for  their  work 
as  Evangelists.  The  knowledge  was  peiTnnneut, 
and  could  be  usel  at  their  own  wlU,  as  Chough  it 
had  been  acquire!  in  the  common  order  of  thing*. 
With  this  they  \;ent  forth  to  preach  to  the  nations. 
Dirtisrences  of  opinion  are  found  as  to  special  points. 
Augustine  thought  that  each  disciple  spoke  in  all 
languages  (De  ''erb.  Apost.  clxxv.  3) ;  Chrysostom 
that  each  had  a  special  language  assigned  to  him, 
and  that  this  was  the  indication  of  the  country 
which  he  was  called  to  evangelize  {Horn,  in  Act. 
ii.).  Some  t'lought  that  the  numbor  of  languages 
spoken  was  7  D  or  75,  after  the  number  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  (Geii.  x.)  or  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.), 
or  120,  aftei  that  of  the  disciples  (comp.  Baronius, 
Annal.  i.  197).  Most  were  agreed  in  seeing  in  the 
Pentecostal  gifl  the  antithesis  to  tlie  confusion  of 
tongues  at  iiabel,  the  witness  of  a  restored  unity. 
"Poena  lin,ruarum  dispersit  homines,  donum  liii- 
guarum  di>persos  in  unum  populum  coUegit " 
(Grotius,  in  loc.). 

Widely  diffused  as  this  belief  has  been,  it  must 
be  remembtred  that  it  goes  beyond  the  data  with 
which  the  l^J.  T.  supplies  us.  Each  instance  of  the 
gift  recorded  in  the  .\cts  connects  it,  not  with  the 
work  of  teaching,  but  with  that  of  praise  and 
adoration ;  not  with  the  noimal  order  of  men's 
lives,  but  ivith  exceptional  epochs  in  them.  It 
came  and  went  as  the  Spirit  gave  men  the  power 
of  uttei-ance-  —in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  other 
gift  of  prop:>5cy  with  which  it  was  so  often  associ- 
ated (Acts  ii  "l6,  17,  xix.  6) — and  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  them  as  a  thing  to  be  used  this  way  or 
that,  according  as  they  chose.*  The  speech  of  St. 
Peter  which  follows,  like  most  other  speeches  ad- 
dressed to  a  Jerusalem  audience,  was  spoken  appa- 
rently in  Aiamaic.''     When  St.  Paul,  who  "  spake 


drim  could  speaK  all  the  seventy  langnages  of  the  world. 

<=  The  first  discussion  whether  the  gilt  of  tongues  was 
bestowed  "per  modum  habitus"  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted is  found  in  Salmasiua,  De  Ling.  Hebr.  (quoted  by 
Thilo,  De  Ling.  Ignit.  In  Menthen's  Tliesaurw,  Ii.  49T), 
whose  conclusion  is  in  the  negative.  Even  Calniet  admits 
that  It  was  not  permanent  {Cmnm.  in  loc.).  Compare  also 
Wetslein,  in  loc. ;  and  Olshausen,  Stud.  u.  Xrit.  1829, 
p.  546. 

i  !>.  Stanley  suggests  Greek,  as  addressed  to  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  who  were  present  in  such  large  numbers 
(Excurs.  on  Gift  of  TongJies,  Corinthians,  p.  260,  2nd  ed.). 
ITiat  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  could  speak  a  provincial 
Greek  is  probable  enough ;  but  in  this  inst;ince  the  tpeech 
Is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  permanent  dwellers  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  il.  22,  36),  and  was  likely,  like  that  of  St.  Paul 
(.\cts  xxi.  40),  to  be  spoken  in  their  tongue.  To  most  i4 
the  Hellenistic  hearers  this  would  be  irUlligibleencuKU. 
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^th  tongties  more  than  all,"  was  at  Ljstra,  there 
I*  DO  mention  made  of  his  using  the  language  of 
Lycaonia.     It  is  almost   implied  that  he  did  not 
nnderstand   it  (Acts  xtr.   11).     Not  one  word  in 
the  discussion  of  spiritual  gift*  in  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv. 
implies  that  the  gift  was  of  this  nature,  or  given 
for  this  purp>ose.    If  it  had  been,  the  Apostle  would 
surely  have  told  those  who  possessed  it  to  go  and 
preach  to  the  outl  jir.g  nations  of  the  heathen  world, 
instead  of  disturbmg  the  Church  by  what,  on  this 
hypothesis,  would  have  been  a  needless  and  offensiTC 
ostentation  icvmp.  Stanley,  Corinthians, p.  261, 2Dd 
ed.).     Witliout  laying  much  stress  on  the  tradition 
that  St.  Peter  was  followed  in  his  work  by  Mark  as 
an  interpreter  (ipfiiirftrrits)  ( Papias,  in  Euseb.  H.E. 
iii.  'SO),  that  even  St.  Paul  was  aocompaiiied  by 
Titus   in  the  same   chai«cter — "  quia  non  potuit 
divinorum  sensuum  majestatem  digno  Graeci  elo- 
quii  sermone  explicaie"  (Hicron.  quoted  by  Estius 
in  2  Cor.  ii.)  — thoy  must  at  least  be  received  as 
testimonies  that  the  age  which  was  nearest  to  the 
phenomena  did  not  ttke  the  same  view  of  them  as 
tlioee  have  done  who  lived  at  a  g.^eater  distance. 
The   testimony  of  Ireiueus   {Adv.    ffaer.  vi.  6), 
sometimes  urged  in  support  of  the  ommon  view, 
in  reality  decides  nothing,  and,  as  £j-  as  it  goes, 
tends  ag-aini^t  it  {infra).     Nor,  it  mtiy  be  added, 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  p.rvidence  of 
God  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was 
such  a  g^fl  necessary.     Aramaic,  Greek,  Latin,  the 
thi-ee  loi^uages  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  were 
media  of  intercourse  throughout  the  empire.    Greek 
alone   sufficed,  as   the   N.  T.  shows   us,  for  the 
Chun  he*  of  the  We^t,  for  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
for  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia.    The  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander and  of  Home  had  made  men  diglottic  to  an 
extent  which  has  no  parallel  in  history.     (2.)  Some 
inteipreters,  influenced  in  part  by  these  facts,  hare 
seen  their  way  to  anoflier  solution  of  the  ditficulty 
by  changing  the  chai-acter  of  the  miracle.     It  lay 
not  in  any  new  power  bestowed  on  the  speakere, 
but  in    the   impression  produced  on  the    hearers. 
Words  tthich  the  Galilean  disciples  uttered  in  their 
own  tongue  were  heard  by  those  who  listened  as  in 
their  native  speech.    This  view  we  find  adopted  by 
Gregory  of  Nysaa  ( De  Spir.  Sanct.),  discu^ed,  but 
not  accepted,    by    Gregory   of  Nazianzus   (Orat. 
xlir.),  and  reproduced  by  Erasmus  (in  foe.).     A 
modification  of  the  same  theory  is  presented  by 
Schneckeiiburger  (Beitr&ie),  and  in  part  adopted 
by  Olshausen  (/.  c.)  and  Neander  {Pflam.  u.  Lett. 
i.  15).     The  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  of  the 
so-called  mesmeric  state,  are  referred  to  as  analo- 
gous.   The  speaker  was  en  rapport  with  his  hearers ; 
the  latter  snared  the  thoughts  of  the  former,  and 
so  heard  them,  or  seemed  to  hear  them,  in  their 
own  tongues. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  weighty  reasons  against 
both  tlie  earlier  and  later  forms  of  this  hypothesis. 
(1.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statement 
of  Acts  ii.  4,  "  They  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues."  (2.)  It  at  once  multiplies  the  miracle, 
and  d^rades  its  ch'U'acter.  Not  the  120  disciples, 
but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thousands,  are  in 
litis  case  the  subjects  of  it.  The  gift  no  longer 
connects  itaelf  with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
following  on  intense  faith  and  earnest  prayer,  but 
)s  a  n^^re  physical  prodigy  wrought  upon  men  who 
are  altc.^etlier  wanting  in  the  coiMlitions  of  capacity 
for  such  a  supernatural  power  (Mark  xvi.  i7). 
(3.)  It  involves  an  elenaeot  of  fidaebood.  The 
■incie,  on  this  view,  wm  wroaght  to 
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believe  what  was  not  actually  the  fact.     (4.)  It  if 
aitogether  inapplicable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor. 

XIV. 

(3.)  Critics  of  a  n^ative  school  have,  as  might 
b«  expected,  adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
nan-ative  either  altogether  or  in  part.  The  sta»«» 
ments  do  not  come  from  an  eye-witness,  and  may 
be  an  exaggerated  report  of  what  actually  took 
place — a  l^nd  with  or  without  a  historical  founda- 
tion. Those  who  rect^ise  such  a  groundwork  see 
m  "  the  rushing  mighty  wind,"  the  huiricane  of'  a 
thimderstorm,  the  fresh  breeze  of  morning ;  in  the 
'•  tongues  like  as  of  fire,"  the  flashings  of  the 
electric  fluid  ;  in  the  "speaking  with  tongues,"  the 
loud  screams  of  men,  not  all  Galileans,  but  coming 
from  many  lands,  ovei-powered  by  strong  excit>^- 
ment,  speaking  in  mystical,  figurative,  abrupt  ex- 
clamations. They  see  in  this  '*  the  cry  of  the  new- 
bom  Christendom."  (Bunsen,  Hippolytm.  \\.  li; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  vi.  110;  Bleek,  /.  c. ;  Herder. 
/.  c.)  From  the  position  occupied  by  these  writew. 
such  a  view  was  peihaps  natui-al  enough.  It  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discus?  j'n 
detail  a  theory  which  postulates  the  incredibility  o* 
any  fact  beyond  the  phenomenal  laws  of  nature 
and  the  falsehood  of  St.  Luke  as  a  n-iiTator. 

V.  What,  then,  ai-e  the  facts  actually  brought 
before  us  ?  What  inferences  may  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  them  ? 

(1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  disciples,  in 
other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean  Aramaic, 
is,  as  has  been  said,  distinctly  asserted. 

(2.)  The  words  spoken  apj)ear  to  have  been  de- 
termined, not  by  the  will  ol'  the  speakers,  but  by 
the  Spirit  which  "  gave  them  uttei-ance."  The  out- 
ward tongue  of  flame  was  the  symbol  of  the  "  burn- 
ing fire"  within,  which,  as  in  the  case  <^  the  older 
prophets,  could  not  be  repressed  ( Jer.  ix.  9 ). 

(3.)  The  word  used,  iiro<^fl«7^«<r^«,  not  merely 
KaXttv,  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special,  though  not  an 
exclusive,  association  with  the  oracular  speech  of 
true  or  false  prophets,  and  appears  to  imply  some 
peculiar,  perliaps  musical,  solemn  intonation  (comp. 
1  Chr.  XXV.  1 ;  Ez.  xiii.  9  ;  Trommii  Concordant. 
s.  V. ;  Givtius  and  Wetst^,  m  loc. ;  Andrewes, 
Whitsunday  Sermont,  i.). 

(4.)  The  "tongues"  were  VLsed  as  an  instru- 
ment, not  of  teaching  but  of  praise.  At  first,  in- 
deed, there  were  none  present  to  be  taught.  The 
disciples  were  by  themselves,  all  sharing  equally  in 
the  Spirit's  gifts.  When  they  were  heard  by  others, 
it  was  as  proclaiming  the  pt-aise,  the  mighty  and 
great  works,  of  God  {n*ydKua).  What  they  uttered 
was  not  a  w:irning,  or  reproof,  or  exhoi-tation,  but 
a  doxology  (Stanley,  /.  c. ;  Bsumgarten,  Apottel' 
gesch.  §3j.  When  the  work  of  tMching  b(^;an,  it 
was  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  and  the  utterance 
of  tongues  ceased. 

(5.)  Those  who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  ta 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  exQtemeiit, 
"  full  of  new  wine."  Thev  were  not  as  other  men, 
or  as  they  themselves  ha^  been  before.  Some  re- 
cognised, indeed,  that  they  were  in  a  higher  state, 
but  it  was  one  which,  in  some  of  its  outward  fesi- 
turu,  had  a  c<>untorteit  likeness  in  the  low<-r. 
When  St.  Paul  usee — in  Eph.  v.  18,  19  {w\ripov<r9* 
T^tifictrot) — the  all  but  selGMioe  word  which  St. 
Luke  uses  here  to  describe  the  state  of  the  disciples 
'  iirKf)<rBriffcw  irffiftaros  arylov),  it  is  to  contrast  it 
with  "  being  drunk  with  wine,"  toassodata  it  with 
"  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

(6.)  Questioiif  as  to  the  wodt  of  operatim  of  i 
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power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or  mental 
life  lead  us  to  a  i-egion  where  our  wm-Js  should  be 
"  wary  and  few."  There  is  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
reduce  to  tlie  known  order  of  nature  that  which  is 
by  confession  above  and  beyond  it.  In  this  and 
in  other  cases,  however,  it  may  be  possible,  with- 
out irreverence  or  doujt — following  the  guidance 
wliicii  Scrii)ture  itself  gives  us — to  trace  in  what 
way  the  new  power  did  its  work,  and  broujjht 
about  such  wonderful  results.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  woitis  as 
tliey  then  uttered  had  been  hp<ard  by  the  disciples 
betbic.  At  every  feiist  which  they  had  ever  at- 
tended fiom  their  youth  up,  they  must  have  been 
brouglit  into  contact  with  a  crowd  as  varied  as 
that  which  was  present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  pilgrims  of  each  nation  uttering  their  praises 
and  doxologies.  The  difference  was,  that,  before,  the 
Galilean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither 
heeding,  nor  undei'standiiig,  nor  remembering  what 
they  heard,  still  less  able  to  reprotluce  it;  now  they 
hail  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely. 
The  Divine  work  would  in  this  case  tike  the  fonii 
of  a  supernatural  exaltation  of  the  memoiy,  not  of 
ira;mrtiiig  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  words  never 
heard  before.  W'e  have  the  authoiity  of  John  xiv. 
i6  lor  seeing  in  such  an  exalteticn  one  of  the 
special  works  of  the  Divine  Comforter. 

(7.)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic  burst  of 
praise,  is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  The  twice-repeated 
buixlen  of  that  prwliction  is,  "I  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit,"  and  the  effect  on  those  who  receive  it  is 
that  "  they  shall  prophesy."  We  may  see  there- 
fore in  this  special  gift  that  which  is  analogous  to 
one  element  at  least  of  the  vpo(ptirela  of  the  0.  T. ; 
but  the  element  of  teaching  Ls,  as  we  have  seen, 
excluded.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
■KpoifyriTfla  (in  this,  the  N.  T.  sense  of  the  word) 
are  placed  in  direct  contrast.  We  are  led,  there- 
fore, to  look  for  that  which  answei-s  to  the  Gift  of 
Tongues  in  the  other  element  of  prophecy  which  is 
included  in  the  0.  T.  use  of  the  word ;  and  this  is 
found  in  the  ecstitic  praise,  the  burst  of  song,  which 
appears  under  that  name  in  the  two  histories  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  X.  5-13,  xix.  20-24),  and  in  the  sei-vices  of 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 

(8.)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  essen- 
tially the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in 
xiv.  1.5-19,  by  express  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15, 
17,  xix.  6,  it  belongs  to  specLiI  critical  epochs,  at 
which  faith  is  at  its  highest,  and  the  imposition  of 
the  Apostles'  hands  brought  men  into  the  same 
state,  imparted  to  them  the  same  gift,  as  they  had 
themselves  eq)eiienced.  In  this  case,  too,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  is  at  once  connected  with  and  dis- 
tinguished from  "  prophecy"  in  its  N.  T.  sense. 

VI.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies 
fuller  data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and 
compai-ed,  an-anged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
worth,  placed  under  regulation.  This  fact  is  in  itself 
significant.  Though  recognised  as  coming  from  the 
one  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  not  therefore  exempted 
from  the  control  of  man's  reason  and  conscience. 
The  Spirit  acts  through  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
Apostle  or  the  Church,  not  less  but  more  autho- 
ritatively than  in  the  most  rapturous  and  wonderful 
utterai\ces.  The  facts  which  may  be  gathered  are 
briefly  these: 

(1.)  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were 
rot  confined  to  one  Church  or  section  of  a  Chmch, 
It  we  fiiid  them  at  Jeru>alt'm,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  by 
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implication  at  Thess-alonica  also  (1  Thess.  v.  X9), 
we  may  well  believe  that  they  were  frequently  i-e- 
curring  wherever  the  spirits  of  men  »ere  passing 
through  the  same  stages  of  experience. 

(2.)  The  comparison  of  gitts,  in  both  the  lists 
given  by  St.  Paul  (I  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  p'^rces 
that  of  tongues,  and  the  intei-pretiition  of  tongues, 
lowest  in  the  scale.  They  are  not  among  the  gi'eater 
gitls  which  men  are  to  "  covet  earnestly  "  ( 1  Cor. 
xii.  31,  xiv.  5).  As  signs  of  a  life  quickened  into 
expression  where  before  it  had  been  c  ead  and  dumb, 
the  Apostle  could  wish  that  "they  all  spake  with 
tongues"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  5),  could  rejoice  that  he 
himself  "  spake  with  tongues  more  than  they  all  " 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  18).  It  was  good  to  have  known  the 
working  of  a  power  raising  them  above  the  common 
level  of  their  consciousness.  They  belonged,  how- 
ever, to  the  childhood  of  the  Christian  life,  nst  to  its 
maturity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20).  They  brought  with 
them  the  risk  of  disturbance  (ibid.  23).  The  only 
safe  rule  for  the  Church  was  not  to  "  forbid  them  " 
(ibid.  39),  not  to  "  quench  "  them  (1  Thess.  v.  19), 
lest  in  so  doing  the  spiritual  life  of  which  this  waa 
the  fii-st  utterance  should  be  crushed  and  extin- 
guished too,  but  not  in  any  way  to  covet  or  excite 
them.  This  language,  as  has  been  stated,  leaves 
it  hai-dly  possible  to  look  on  the  gift  as  that  of  a 
linguistic  knowledga  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of 
evangelising. 

(3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  "tongue' 
(now  used,  as  it  were,  technically,  without  the 
epithet  "  new  "  or  "  other  ")  •  is  that  it  is  unintel- 
ligible. The  man  "speaks  mysteries,"  prays,  blesses, 
gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue  (^v  ■KVfv/xaTi  as  equi- 
valent to  iv  yK^ffffTi,  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  16),  but  no 
one  underetands  him  (iKovfi).  He  can  hardly  be 
said,  indeed,  to  undeintand  himself.  The  irvfVfxn 
in  him  is  acting  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
yovs  (1  Cor.  xiv.  14).  He  speaks  not  to  men,  but 
to  himself  and  to  God  (comp.  Chiysost.  Horn.  35,  in 
1  Cor.).  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  gift  might 
and  did  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  a  man's  own 
life  (1  Cor.  xiv.  4).  This  might  be  the  only  way 
in  which  some  natures  could  be  roused  out  of  the 
apathy  of  a  sensual  life,  or  the  dulness  of  a  foiinal 
ritual.  The  ecstasy  of  adoration  which  seemed  to 
men  madness,  might  be  a  refreshment  unspeakable 
to  one  who  was  weary  with  the  subtle  question- 
ings of  the  intellect,  to  whom  all  familiar  and  jl- 
telligible  words  were  fraught  with  recollections  of 
conti-oversial  bitterness  or  the  wanderings  of  doubt 
(comp.  a  passage  of  wonderful  jxiwei'  as  to  this  use 
of  the  gift  by  Edw.  li-ving,  Morning  Watch,  v. 
p.  78). 

(4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the 
Apostle  into  what  apjjears,  at  first,  a  conti-adio 
tion.  "  Tongues  are  for  a  sign,"  not  to  believers, 
but  to  those  who  do  not  believe ;  yet  the  effect  on 
unbelievers  is  not  that  of  attracting  but  repelling. 
A  meeting  in  which  the  gift  of  tongues  was  exer- 
cised without  restraint,  would  seem  to  a  heathen 
visitor,  or  even  to  the  plain  common-sense  Chiis- 
tian  (the  ISicSttjs,  the  man  without  a  x'^pio'fia),  to 
be  an  assembly  of  madmen.  The  history  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost  may  help  us  to  explain  the  pa- 
radox. The  tongues  are  a  sign.  They  witness  that 
the  daily  experience  of  men  is  not  the  limit  of  their 
spiritual  powms.  They  disturb,  startle,  awaken,  ari 
given  eis  rd  tKTcXi\rr(ffOoa  (Chrysost.  Horn.  36,  in 


•  The  reader  will  hatdly  need  to  be  remmrtert  that 
'  anknown  "  is  an  interpolation  of  the  A.  V. 
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1  Cor. ),  but  they  are  not.  Mid  cAiinot  be,  the  groqnds 
iif  coDvictiou  and  belief  (so  Const.  AposL  wii.). 
They  involve  of  necessity  a  disturbao««  of  -  »  equi- 
libnum  between  the  undinitanding  and  the  fMings. 
Therefore  it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe  oli-eady, 
prophecy  is  the  greater  gift.  Five  clear  words 
spoken  from  the  mind  of  one  man  to  the  miud  and 
conscience  of  another,  are  better  than  ten  thousand 
of  these  more  startling  and  wonderful  phenomena. 

(5.)  There  remains  the  question  whether  these  also 
were  "tongues"  in  the  sense  of  being  languages, 
of  which  the  speakers  had  little  or  no  previous  know- 
ledge, or  whether  we  are  to  admit  here,  though  not  in 
Acts  ii.,  the  theories  which  see  in  them  only  unusual 
forms  of  speech  (Bleek),  or  inailiculate  cries  (Bun- 
sen),  or  all  but  inaudible  whisperings  (Wieseler,  in 
Ol.thausen,  in  loc.).  The  question  is  not  one  for  a 
dogmatic  assertion,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  leading  us  to  look  on 
the  phenomena  of  Pentecost  as  repi-esentative.  It 
must  have  been  from  them  that  the  word  tongue  de- 
rived its  new  and  special  meaning.  The  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  himself,  were  Lkely  to  use 
the  same  wonl  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  absence 
of  a  di.-tinct  notice  to  the  contrary,  it  is  probable 
that  the  gift  would  manifest  itself  in  the  same 
foiTO  at  Corinth  as  at  Jerusalem.  The  "  divere 
kinds  of  tongues  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the  "  tongues  of 
men"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1),  point  to  diffei-ences  of  some 
kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  conceive  of  these  as 
did'ereiices  of  langiiage  than  as  belonging  to  utter- 
ances all  equally  wild  and  inarticulate.  The  position 
maintained  by  Lightfoot  {Harm,  of  Gosp.  on  Acts  ii.), 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  consisted  in  the  power  of 
•peaking  and  understanding  the  true  Hebrew  of  the 
O.  T.,  may  seem  somewhat  extravagant,  but  there 
teems  ground  for  believing  that  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
words  had  over  the  minds  of  Greek  conveits  at 
Corinth  a  power  which  they  failed  to  exercise  when 
tnmslated,  and  tliat  there  the  utterances  of  the 
tongaes  were  probably  in  whole,  or  in  pait,  in  that 
language.  Thus,  the  "  Maranatha  "  of  1  Cor.  rvi. 
22,  compared  with  xii.  3,  leads  to  the  inference  tliat 
that  Word  had  been  spoken  under  a  real  or  counter- 
feit inspiration.  It  was  the  Spirit  that  led  men  to 
cry  Abba,  as  their  recognition  of  the  fatherhood  o( 
God  ( Kom.  viii,  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6).  If  we  are  to  attach 
any  definite  meaning  to  the  "  tongues  of  angels  "  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  1 ,  it  must  be  by  connecting  it  with  the 
words  surpnssing  human  utterance,  which  St.  Paul 
neard  as  in  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  these  again 
with  the  great  Hallelujah  hjnms  of  which  we  read 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Kev.  xix.  1-6;  Stanley,  /.  c. ; 
Kwald,  Oesch.  Isr.  vi.  p.  117).  The  retention  of 
other  words  like  Hosanna  and  Sabaoth  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  of  the  (ireek  formuU  of  the  Kyrie 
Kleisoii  in  that  of  the  nations  of  the  West,  is  an  ex- 
enipliHration  of  the  same  feeling  operating  in  other 
ways  after  the  special  power  had  ceased. 

'6.)  Here  also,  as  in  Acts  ii.,  we  have  to  think 
of  some  peculiar  intonatioa  as  frequently  charao- 
tmsing  the  exercise  of  the  "  tongues.  The  analogies 
which  suggest  themselves  to  St.  Paul's  mind  are 
those  of  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  tiiimpet  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  7,  8).  In  the  case  of  one  "  singing  in  the 
spirit"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  but  not  with  the  undei 
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have  been  all  that  the  listeners  could  pcrceirw. 
To  ''sing  and  make  melody,"  is  si>ecially  charac^ 
teristic  of  those  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit 
(Kph.  V.  19 j.  Other  forms  of  utterance  leas  dis- 
tinctly musical,  yet  not  les!>  mighty  to  sti.*  the 
minds  of  men,  we  may  trace  in  the  "  cry  "  (Rom. 
vi.:.  15  ;  Gal.  iv.  6)  and  the  "  ^leffable  groanings" 
(Rom.  viii.  26)  which  are  distinctly  ascribed  tc 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  To  those  whc 
know  the  wonderful  power  of  man's  voice,  as  the 
organ  of  his  spirit,  the  strange,  unearthly  charm 
which  belongs  to  some  of  its  less  normal  states, 
the  influence  even  of  individual  words  thus  uttered, 
especially  of  words  belonging  to  a  language  which 
is  not  that  of  our  common  lite  (comp.  Hilar.  Diac. 
Conim.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.),  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  intellectual 
consciousness,  the  gift  should  take  its  place  among 
the  means  by  which  a  man  "built  up"  his  own 
life,  and  might  contribute,  if  one  were  present  to 
expound  his  utterances,  to  "  edify"  othere  also.' 

(7.)  Connected  with  the  "  tongues,"  thei-e  was, 
as  the  woi-ds  just  used  remind  us,  the  con-espond- 
ing  power  of  intei-pretation.  It  might  belong  to 
any  listener  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27).  It  might  belong  to 
the  speaker  himself  when  he  returned  to  the  ordi- 
naiy  level  of  conscious  thought  (1  Cor.  xiv.  13). 
Its  function,  accoixling  to  the  vievr  tliat  has  been 
here  taken,  must  have  been  twofoFd.  The  inter- 
preter had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramaic 
or  others,  which  had  mingled  moie  or  less  lai-gely 
with  what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning 
and  an  order  in  what  seemed  at  fii-st  to  be  without 
either,  to  follow  the  loftiest  flights  and  most  intri- 
cate windings  of  the  enraptured  spirit,  to  trace  the 
subtle  associations  which  linked  together  words  and 
thoughts  that  seemed  at  first  to  have  no  point  of 
contact.  Under  the  action  of  one  with  this  insight 
the  wild  utteranoes  of  the  "  tongues  "  might  become 
a  ti-easure-house  of  deep  truths.  Sometimes,  it 
^ould  appear,  not  even  this  was  possible.  The 
power  might  be  simply  that  of  sound.  As  the  pipe 
or  harp,  played  boldly,  the  hand  struck  at  random 
over  the  strings,  but  with  no  StotrroX'^,  no  musical 
interval,  wanted  the  condition  of  distinguishable 
melody,  so  the  "  tongues,"  in  their  extremes!  form, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  interpretation.  There 
might  be  a  strange  awfuluess,  or  a  strange  sweet- 
ness as  of  "  the  tongues  of  angels,"  but  what  it 
meant  was  known  only  to  God  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7-11). 

VII.  (1.)  Traces  of  the  gift  are  found,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Gala- 
tians,  the  Ephesians.  From  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
fix>m  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  they  are  alto- 
gether absent,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant.  The 
lite  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Church  has  passed 
into  a  calmer,  more  normal  state.  Wide  truths, 
abiding  graces,  these  are  what  he  himself  lives  in 
and  exhorts  others  to  rest  on,  rather  thnn  exceptional 
Xapleiutrtt,  howerer  marvellous.  The  "  tongues  " 
ai-e  already  "  ceasing "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8),  as  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  past.  Love,  which  even  when 
"  tongues  "  were  mightiest,  he  had  seen  to  be  attcre 
all  gifts,  has  become  more  and  more,  all  in  all,  to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  probable,  howerer,  that  the  disappear* 

anc«  of  the  "  tongues  "  was  gradual.     As  it  would 

(landing  also,  the  strain  of  ecstatic  melody  must   hare  been  imposribl*  to  draw  the  precise  line  of  de> 


'  Neander  (r/foiw.  «.  Uit.  \.  IS)  refen  to  the  eflSwt 
pmdored  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Ibrnard  upon  bearers 
who  did  not  understand  one  word  of  ihe  I^atln  In  whloh 
h.'  pies'-iied  (OtP-  it '  1*1  cd.  MatrtUoa)  as  an  tustance  of 


this.  Like  phenomena  an  related  of  St  Antony  of  fadva 
and  St.  Vinosnt  Ferrer  (Jeta  a—rliinw.  Jnne  34  anj 
April  ftX  of  «bk^  this  to  probsb^  the  esptonatto^ 
(Oump.  alao  Wolff.  Cmt  rktUag  «■  If.  T.  Arm  it  ^ 
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maixaition  wlien  the  wpoprtrtia  of  the  Apostolic  ag»! 
pssed  into  the  SiSavKoXla  that  renuiined  peiina- 
nentiy  in  the  Church,  so  there  must  have  been  « 
time  when  "  tongues"  were  still  heard,  though  less 
fi-eriuently,  and  with  less  striking  results.  The  tes- 
timony of  Irenaeus  [Adv.  Haer.  v.  6)  that  there 
were  brethren  in  his  time  "  who  had  prophetic 
pifts,  and  spoke  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
tongues,"  though  it  does  not  prove,  what  it  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  to  prove,  the  peimanence  of 
the  gift  in  the  individual,  or  its  use  in  the  work  of 
r-angelising  (Wordsworth  on  Acts  ii.),  must  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  phenomena 
like  those  which  we  have  met  witli  in  the  Church 
ofConnth.  P"or  the  most  part,  however,  the  part 
which  they  had  filled  in  the  woi'ship  of  the  Church 
was  supplied  by  the  "  hymns  and  spiiitual  songs  " 
of  the  succeeding  age.  In  the  earliest  of  these,  dis- 
tinct in  chai-acter  from  either  the  Hebrew  psiUms  or 
the  later  hymns  of  the  Church,  marked  by  a  stran5e 
mixture  of  mystic  names,  and  half-coherent  thoughts 
(such  e.g.  as  the  hymn  with  which  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ends  his  naiSayuySs,  and  the  earliest 
Sibylline  vei-ses)  some  have  seen  the  influence  of  the 
ecstjitic  utterances  in  which  the  strong  feelings  of 
adoration  had  originally  shown  themselves  (Nitzsch, 
Ckristl.  Lehre,  ii.  p.  268). 

After  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose  nearly  all 
traces  of  them.  The  mention  of  them  by  Eusebius 
{Ccmm.  in  Ps.  xlvi.)  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The 
tone  in  which  Chrysostom  speaks  of  them  {Comm. 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.)  is  that  of  one  who  feels  the  whole 
subject  to  be  obscure,  because  there  are  no  pheno- 
mena within  his  own  experience  at  all  answering  to 
it.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Church  was  to 
maintain  reverence  and  order,  and  to  repress  all 
approaches  to  the  ecstatic  state.  Those  who  yielded 
to  it  took  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertullian 
(infra),  in  sects  outside  the  Church.  Symptoms 
of  what  was  then  looked  on  as  an  evil,  showed 
themselves  in  the  4th  centuiy  at  Constantinople — 
wild,  inarticulate  cries,  words  passionate  but  of  little 
meaning,  almost  convulsive  gestures — and  were  met 
by  Chrysostom  with  the  sternest  possible  reproof 
(^ffom.  in  Ts.  vi.  2,  ed.  Migne,  vi.  p.  100). 

VIII.  (1.)  A  wider  question  of  deep  interest  pre- 
sents itself.  Can  we  find  in  the  religious  history 
i>f  mankind  any  facts  analogous  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  "  tongues  "  ?  Recognising,  as  we  do,  the 
great  gap  which  separates  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  all  othei-s,  both  in  its 
origin  and  its  fruits,  there  is,  it  is  believed,  no  reason 
for  rejecting  the  thought  that  there  might  be  like 
phenomena  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  fore- 
shadowings,  approximations,  counterfeits.  Other 
Xdpio'fiara  of  the  Spirit,  wisdom,  prophecy,  helps, 
governments,  had  or  have  analogies,  in  special  states 
of  men's  spiritual  life,  at  other  times  and  under 
other  conditions,  and  so  may  these.  The  three  cha- 
racteristic phenomena  are,  as  has  been  seen,  (1)  an 
ecstatic  state  of  partial  or  entire  unconsciousness, 
the  human  will  being,  as  it  were,  swayed  by  a 
power  above  itself;  (2)  the  uttei-ance  of  words  in 
tones  startling  and  impi-essive,  but  often  conveying 
no   distia^  meaning;   (3)    the   use   of  h 


r  Peep.  The  word,  omitted  in  its  place,  deserves  a  sepa- 
rate noticff.  It  is  used  in  tlie  A.  V.  of  Is.  viii.  19,  x.  14, 
as  the  equivalent  of  ^VP^-  "  **>  chirp"  or  "  cry."  The 
I«itn  pipic,  from  wliich"  it  comes,  is,  like  the  Hebrew, 
ODoniatopoetic,  and  is  used  to  express  the  wailing  cry  of 
yo}nig  chickens  or  infant  children.     In  this  sense  it  is 
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which  the  speaker  at  other  times  was  uiuiblc  1o  con> 
verse  in. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  0.  T.  presents  us  with 
some  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  ha* 
ac<x>mpaniments  of  this  natuie.  The  word  includes 
something  moiv  than  the  utterance  of  a  distinct 
message  of  God.  Saul  and  his  messengers  come 
under  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  lies  on  the 
gi'ound,  all  night,  stripped  of  his  kingly  ai-mour, 
and  joining  in  the  wild  chant  of  the  company  of 
prophets  "''  pouring  out  his  own  utterances  to  the 
sound  of  their  music  (1  Sam.  six.  24 ;  comp.  Stan- 
ley, /.  c). 

(3.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  fidse  prophets  and 
diviners  of  Israel  fi-om  the  range  of  our  inquiiy. 
As  they,  in  their  work,  di'ess,  pretensions,  were 
counterfeits  of  those  who  truly  bore  the  name,  so 
we  may  ventui'e  to  trace  in  other  things  that  which 
resembled,  more  or  less  closely,  what  had  accom- 
panied the  exercise  of  the  Divine  gitt.  And  here 
we  have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  in- 
tonations. The  ventriloquist  wizards  (ot  iyyoxr- 
rplfiudoi,  oi  iK  Tijj  KoiKias  (potvovffiv)  "peep* 
and  mutter"  (Is.  viii.  19).  The  "voice  of  one 
who  has  a  familiar  spirit,"  comes  low  out  of  the 
gi-ound  (Is.  xxix.  4).  The  false  prophets  simulate 
with  their  tongues  (iKfidWovTas  vpo<pt)Tflas 
yKuffffri^,  LXX.)  the  low  voice  with  which  thj 
tiTie  piophets  announced  that  the  Lord  had  spokeL 
(Jer.  xxiii.  31  ;  comp.  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v,  DX3). 

(4.)  The  quotition  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  21) 
fi'om  Is.  xxviii.  1 1  ("  With  men  of  other  tongues 
{iv  tTtpoyXdxTffois)  and  other  lips  will  I  speak 
unto  this  people  "),  has  a  significance  of  which  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight.  The  common  intei-preta- 
tion  sees  in  that  passjtge  only  a  declantion  that 
those  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  Prophets 
should  be  taught  a  shai-p  lesson  by  the  lips  of  alien 
conquerore.  Ewald  {^Prophet,  in  loc.),  dissatisfied 
with  this,  sees  in  the  new  teaching  the  voice  ol 
thunder  striking  tenor  into  men's  minds.  St.  Paul, 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  "  tongues  "  pi-esent  to 
his  mind,  saw  in  thein  the  fulfilment  of  the  Pro- 
phet's words.  Those  w-ho  turned  aside  from  the 
true  prophetic  message  should  be  left  to  the  darker, 
"  stammering,"  more  mysterious  utterances,  which 
wei'e  in  the  older,  what  the  "  tongues  "  were  in  the 
later  Ecclesia.  A  remarkable  parallel  to  the  text 
thus  intei"preted  is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7.  There  also 
the  people  are  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  true  prophetic  insight,  and  in  its  stead  there  is 
to  be  the  wild  delirium,  the  ecstatic  madness  of  the 
counterfeit  fcomp.  especially  the  LXX.,  &  irpo<p^rii: 
6  irapeffTTiKcis,  IkuBpcciros  d  irvfVfiaTOCpSpos). 

(.5.)  The  history  of  heathen  oiticles  presents,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  examples  of  the  orgiastic  stale, 
the  condition  of  the  fMvris  as  distinct  from  th« 
irpo^WjTTjj,  in  which  the  wisest  of  Gieek  thinkers 
recognised  the  lower  type  of  inspiration  (Plato, 
7'imaeris,  72  B ;  Bleek,  /.  c).  The  Pythoness  and 
the  Sibyl  are  as  if  possessed  by  a  power  which  they 
cannot  resist.  They  labour  under  the  afflatus  of 
the  god.  The  wild,  unearthly  sounds  ("  nee  mor- 
tale  sonans"),  often  hardly  coherent,  buret  from 
their  lips.     It  remains  for  intei-preters  to  collect  the 


used  in  the  first  of  these  passages  for  the  low  cry  of  tba 
false  soothsayers,  in  the  second  for  that  of  birds  whom 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  snatches  from  their  nests.  lo 
Is.  xxxviiL  14,  wtiere  the  same  word  is  used  in  tlK 
Hebrew,  the  A.  V.  gives,  "  Like  a  <-ane  or  a  swal'.ow,  m 
did  I  chatter." 
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fiatt'irJ  Mtterancps,  »iiii  tw  ^ive  them  shape  and 
■lesining  I  V'irg.  Aen.  vi.  45,  98,  ct  seq./. 

(6.)  More  distinct  pii-allels  are  found  in  the  ao- 
cuuDt5  of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects  which  hare, 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom. Tertullian  [de  Anim.  c.  9),  as  a  Moutanist, 
claims  the  "  revelatiouum  charismata  "  as  given  to 
a  sister  of  that  sect.  They  came  to  her  "inter 
(iominica  solemnia;"  the  was,  "per  ecstasin,  in 
spiritu,"  conversing  with  angels,  and  with  the 
Lord  himself,  seeing  and  hearing  mysteries  ("  sacra- 
menta"),  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  prescribing 
remedies  for  those  who  needed  them.  The  move- 
ment of  the  Mendicint  oixlere  in  the  1 3th  century, 
the  prophesyings  of  the  16  th  in  England,  the  early 
history  of  the  disciples  of  George  Fox,  that  of  the 
Jansenists  in  Fiance,  the  Revivals  under  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  thuse  of  a  later  date  in  Sweden,  Ame- 
rica, and  Ireland  have,  in  like  manner,  been  fruitful 
ia  ecstatic  phenomena  more  or  less  closely  resem- 
bling those  which  we  are  now  considering. 

(7.)  The  history  of  the  French  prophets  at  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century  presents  some 
facts  of  special  interest.  The  terrible  sufferings 
caused  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  pressing  with  intolerable  severity  on  the  Hh- 
guenots  of  the  Cevennes.  The  persecuted  flocks  met 
together  with  every  feeling  of  faith  and  hope  strung 
to  its  highest  pitch.  The  accustomed  oi-der  of 
worship  was  broken,  and  labouiing  men,  children, 
and  female  servants,  spoke  with  rapturous  eloquence 
as  the  messrugers  of  God.  Beginning  in  168G,  then 
crushed  for  a  time,  bui-sting  forth  with  fresh  vio- 
lence in  1 700,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  almost 
European  celebrity.  Refugees  airived  in  London 
in  l7o6,  claiming  the  chaiacter  of  prophets  (Lacy, 
Cru  from  the  Desert;  N.  Peyrat,  Pastort  m  the 
WUdemesa).  An  Englishman,  John  Lacy,  became 
first  a  convert  and  then  a  leader.  The  convulsive 
ecstatic  utterances  of  the  sect  drew  down  the  ridicule 
of  Shaflesbury  (  On  Enthusiism).  Calaroy  thought 
it  necessary  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  preten- 
sions (Caveat  aijainst  the  New  Prophets).  They 
gained  a  distinguished  proselyte  in  Sir  R.  Bulkiey, 
a  pupil  of  Bishop  Fell's,  with  no  inconsiderable 
U-ai  ning,  who  occupied  in  their  pixxxedings  a  position 
which  reminds  us  of  that  of  Henry  Drummond 
among  the  followers  of  Irving  ( Bulkiey 's  Defence 
of  the  Prophets).  Here  also  there  was  a  strong 
contagious  excitement.  Nicholson,  the  Baxter  of 
the  sect,  published  a  conft«sion  that  be  had  found 
himself  unable  to  resist  it  {Falsehood  of  the  Nexc 
Proplieta),  though  he  afterwards  came  to  look  upon 
his  companions  as  "  enthusiastick  impostors."  What 
is  specially  noticeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
wao  claimed  by  them.  Sir  R.  Bulkiey  declaims 
that  he  had  beard  Lacy  repeat  long  senteooea  in 
Latin,  and  another  sfMsk  Hebrew,  though,  when  not 
in  the  Spirit,  they  were  quite  incapable  of  it  {Nar- 
nitive,  p.  92).  The  characteristic  thought  of  all 
the  reveUtions  was,  that  they  were  the  true  chil- 
dren of  God.  Almost  every  oracle  began  with 
"  My  child  !  "  as  its  characteristic  word  (Peyrat,  i. 
235-31:^).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange  Revi- 
Talist  movement  was  spreading,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 
that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were  alrooat  the 
only  subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too  spoke  and 
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ifjiyed  with  a  wonderful  power  (Lacy,  Jlelatia», 
inc.,  p.  31 ;  Bulkiey,  Narrative,  p.  4H). 

(8.)  Fhj  so-called  Unknown  Tongues,  whid 
maniA«ted  themselves  first  in  the  west  of  .Scotland, 
and  afterwards  in  tlie  Caleiloni.on  Church  in  liegent 
Squai-e,  present  a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and 
the  data  for  judging  of  its  nature  ai^e  more  oo^/lous. 
Here,  more  than  in  most  other  cases,  theie  were 
the  conditions  of  long,  eager  expectation,  fixed 
brooding  over  one  central  thought,  the  mind  strained 
to  a  preternatural  tension.  Suddenly,  now  from 
one,  now  from  another,  chiefly  from  women,  devout 
but  illiterate,  mysterious  sounds  were  heard. 
Voices,  which  at  other  times  were  hai-sh  and  un- 
pleasing,  became,  when  "singing  in  the  SjHrit," 
pei-f«;tly  harmonious*  (Cardale,  Narrative,  in 
Mominq  Watch,  ii.  871,  872).  Those  who  spoke, 
men  of  known  devotion  and  acuteness,  bore  witness 
to  their  inability  to  itMitrol  themselves  (Baxter, 
Narrative,  pp.  5,  9,  12),  to  their  being  led,  they 
knew  not  how,  to  speak  in  a  "  triumphant  chant  ' 
(ibid.  pp.  4fi,  81).  The  man  over  whom  they 
exercised  so  strange  a  power,  has  left  on  record  bu 
testimony,  that  to  him  they  seemed  to  embody  a 
more  than  earthly  music,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
the  "  tongues"  of  the  Apostolic  »ge  had  been  as  the 
archetypal  melody  of  which  all  the  Church's  chants 
and  hymns  were  but  faint,  poor  echoes  (Oliphant's 
Life  of  Irvinj,  ii.  208).  To  those  who  were 
without,  on  the  other  kuid,  they  seemed  but  an 
unintelligible  gibberish,  the  yells  and  groans  ol 
madmen  (Newspapei's  of  1831,  passim).  .Swne- 
times  it  was  asseiled  that  fiagments  of  known 
languages,  Spanish  Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  wei-s 
mingled  together  in  the  utterances  of  thoe«  wlio 
spoke  in  the  power  (Baxter,  A'arru/iM, pp.  133, 134). 
Sometimes  it  was  but  a  jni^on  of  mere  sounds 
(ibid.).  The  speaker  was  commonly  unable  to  in- 
terpret what  he  uttered.  Sometimes  the  office  was 
undertaken  by  another.  A  clear  and  interesting 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  whole  movement  is 
given  in  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  Life  of  Irving,  vol.  ii. 
Those  who  wish  to  trace  it  through  all  its  stages 
must  be  refeiTed  to  the  seven  volumes  of  the 
Homing  Watch,  and  especially  to  Irviug's  series  of 
papers  on  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  vols,  iii.,  iv. 
and  V.  Whatever  other  explanation  may  faa 
given  of  the  fiicts,  there  exists  no  ground  for  im- 
puting a  deliberate  imposture  to  any  of  the  persons 
who  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  morement. 

(9.)  In  certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and 
body  the  powers  of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a 
wonderful  and  abnormal  strength.  In  the  delirium 
of  fever,  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  s|)eak  in 
their  old  age  languages  which  they  hare  never  heard 
or  spoken  since  their  earliest  youth.  The  accent  of 
their  common  kpeech  is  altered.  Wonwn,  ignorant 
and  untaught,  repeat  kmg  teptencM  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  which  they  had  ooos  heard,  without,  iu 
any  degree,  understanding  or  intending  to  remember 
them,  in  all  such  cases  the  manreUous  power  ia 
the  accompaniment  of  disease,  and  passes  away 
when  the  patient  returns  to  his  usual  state,  to  the 
healthy  aquilibrium  and  interdependwoe  of  the  lift  U 
sensation  and  of  thought  (Abercrombia,  ImUUtctual 
Ponmt,  pp.  140-143  ;  Winslow,  Chtewrt  DimcM* 
</  ih»  Bram,  pp.  337.  360,  374;  Watson, 
Prmoipl«$  and  Practice  of  Phytic,  i.  128).     The 


k  Oonip.  thf  Indapendent  testimoay  of  ArtlirleaiMB  Slfl^  ■  nd  ■■aeeontaMa.'*  Hs  rseognlssd  precisely  the  mam 
fuTd.  He  h«l  listened  to  the  "nnknownionfoe^'*  sad  ha4  sovmlt  ia  Ihs  Irish  Revivals  of  18W  (  WMk  mmI  OmnI«« 
bmod  U  "  a  soosd  such  as  I  never  beard  kefors.  ansarthly  I  trerfc,  p^  II). 
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Mediaeval  belief  that  this  power  of  B]>eaking  in 
tougues  belonged  to  those  who  were  possessed  by 
erii  spirits  rests,  obviously,  upon  like  psychological 
phenomena  (Peter  Martyr,  Loci  Communes,  i.  c.  10  ; 
Bayle,  Dictxonn.  s.  v.  "Grandier"). 

IX.  These  phenomena  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  order  that  we  may  see  how  fiu-  they  re- 
semble, how  fiU-  they  differ  fi-om,  those  which  we 
have  seen  reason  to  believe  constituted  the  outward 
•igns  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  It  need  not  startle  or 
"  offend  "  us  if  we  find  the  likeness  between  the  true 
and  the  counterfeit  greater,  at  fii-st  sight,  than  we 
expected.  So  it  was  at  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and 
of  Asia.  There  also  the  two  existed  in  the  closest 
approximation  ;  and  it  was  to  no  outward  sign,  to  no 
speaking  with  liuiguages,  or  prediction  of  the  future, 
that  .St.  Paul  and  St.  John  pointed  as  the  crucial 
test  by  which  men  were  to  distinguish  between 
them,  but  to  the  confession  on  the  one  side,  the 
denial  on  the  other,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3;  1  John  iv.  2,  3).  What  may  be 
legitimately  infen-ed  from  such  facts  is  the  existence, 
in  the  mysterious  constitution  of  man's  nature,  of 
powers  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  latent,  but 
which,  under  given  conditions,  may  be  roused  into 
activity.  Memory,  imagination,  speech,  may  all  be 
intensified,  transfigui'ed,  as  it  were,  with  a  new 
glory,  acting  independently  of  any  conscious  or 
deliberate  volition.  The  exciting  causes  may  be 
diiiease,  or  the  fixed  concentration  of  the  senses  or 
of  thought  on  one  object,  or  the  jwwer  of  sympathy 
with  those  who  have  already  passed  into  the 
abnormal  state.  The  life  thus  produced  is  at  the 
furthest  pole  from  the  common  life  of  sensation, 
habit,  forethought.  It  sees  what  others  do  not  see, 
heare  what  they  do  not  hear.  If  there  be  a  spiritual 
power  acting  upon  man,  we  might  expect  this  phase 
of  the  life  of  the  human  soul  to  manifest  its  opera- 
tions most  clearly.  Precisely  because  we  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  Divine  work  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  we  may  conceive  of  it  as  using  this  state 
as  its  instrument,  not  as  introducing  phenomena, 
in  all  respects  without  parallel,  but  as  carrying  to 
its  highest  point,  what,  if  good,  had  been  a  fore- 
shadowing of  it,  presenting  the  re;ility  of  what,  if 
evil,  had  been  the  mimiciy  and  counterfeit  of  good. 
And  whatever  resemblances  there  may  be,  the  points 
of  difference  are  yet  greater.  The  phenomena 
which  have  been  described  are,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, morbid  ;  the  precursors  or  the  consequences 
of  clearly  recognisable  disease.  The  Gift  of  Tongues 
was  bestowed  on  men  in  full  vigour  and  activity, 
preceded  by  no  frenzy,  followed  by  no  exhaustion. 
The  Apostles  went  on  with  their  daily  work  of 
teaching  and  organising  the  Church.  The  form 
which  the  new  power  assumed  was  determined 
partly,  it  may  be,  by  deep-lying  conditions  of  man's 
mental  and  spiritual  being,  within  which,  as  self- 
imposed  limits,  the  Spirit  poured  from  on  high  was 
pleased  to  work,  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
people  for  whom  this  special  manifestation  was 
given  as  a  sign.  New  powers  of  knowledge, 
memory,  utterance,  for  which  education  and  habit 
could  not  at  all  account,  served  to  waken  men  to 
the  sense  of  a  power  which  they  could  not  measure, 
a  Kingdom  of  God  into  which  they  were  called  to 
enter.  Lastly,  let  us  remember  the  old  rule  holds 
good,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Other 
phenomena,  presenting  approximate  resemblances, 

'  It  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  the  interpolated  word 
'  coknown,"  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Cor.  xiv.,  was  the  storting- 
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have  ended  in  a  sick  man's  dreams,  in  a  fevors-J 
frenzy,  in  the  narrowness  of  a  sect.  They  grtw 
out  of  a  passionate  brooding  over  a  single  thought, 
often  over  a  single  woid ;'  and  the  end  has  shown 
that  it  was  not  well  to  seek  to  turn  back  (iod's 
order  and  to  revive  the  long-'JurieU  past.  The 
gift  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  wiis  the  sfcuimg-point 
of  the  long  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
witness,  in  its  very  form,  of  a  universal  family 
gathered  out  of  all  nations. 

But  it  was  the  starting-point  only.  The  new  • 
noss  of  the  truth  then  presented  to  the  world,  th» 
power  of  the  first  experience  of  a  higher  lite,  the 
longing  expectation  in  men's  minds  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  may  have  made  this  special  manifestation, 
at  the  time,  at  once  inevitable  and  fitting.  It 
belonged,  however,  to  a  ciitical  epoch,  not  to  the 
continuous  life  of  the  Church.  It  implied  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrium  of  man's  nonnal  state. 
The  high-wrought  ecstasy  could  not  continue,  might 
be  glorious  and  blessed  for  him  who  had  it,  a  sign, 
as  has  been  said,  for  those  who  had  it  not ;  but  it 
was  not  the  instrument  for  building  up  the  Church. 
That  was  the  work  of  another  gift,  the  prophecy 
which  came  from  God,  yet  was  addressed  from  thie 
mind  and  heart  of  one  man  to  the  minds  and  heaiis 
of  his  brethren.  When  the  overflowing  fulness  of 
life  had  passed  away,  when  "tongues'"  had  "  ceased," 
and  prophecy  itself,  in  its  irresistible  power,  had 
"  failed,"  they  left  behind  them  the  lesson  they 
were  meant  to  teach.  They  had  borne  their  wit- 
ness, and  had  done  their  work.  They  had  taught 
men  to  believe  in  one  Divine  Spirit,  the  giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  "  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
will ;  "  to  recognise  His  inspiration,  not  only  in  the 
mai-vel  of  the  "  tongues,"  or  in  the  burning  words 
of  prophets,  but  in  all  good  thoughts,  in  the  right 
judgment  in  all  things,  in  the  excellent  gift  ot 
Charity.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TOPAECHY  (Toirapxj'a).  A  tei-rn  applied  in 
one  passage  of  the  Septujigint  (1  Mace,  xi,  28)  to 
indicate  th)-ee  districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  30, 
xi.  34)  the  name  voiJiSs  is  given.  In  all  these 
passages  the  English  Vereion  employs  the  tenn 
"  governments."  The  three  "  toparchies"  in  ques- 
tion were  Apherima  {'A<f>a'ipe/j.a.),  Lydda,  and 
Ramath.  They  had  been  detached  from  Samaria, 
Peraea,  and  Galilee  respectively,  some  time  before 
the  war  between  Demetrius  Soter  and  Alexander 
Bala.  Each  of  the  two  belligerents  endeavoured  to 
win  over  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  High-Priest,  to  their 
side,  by  allowing  him,  among  other  privileges,  the 
sovereign  power  over  these  districts  without  any 
payment  of  land-tax.  The  situation  of  Lydda  is 
doubtful ;  for  the  toparchy  Lydda,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  (v.  14),  is  situated  not  in  Peraea,  but  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan.  Apherima  is  con- 
sidered by  Grotius  to  denote  the  region  about 
Bethel,  captured  by  Abijah  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  19).  Puimath  is  probably  the  famous  strong- 
hold, the  desire  of  obtaining  which  led  to  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  Ahab 
and  Jehoshanhat  (1  K.  xxii.). 

The  ••  toparciiies "  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  agaliks,  and  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  Toirdpxv^  occui-s,  all  harmonize  with  the 
view  of  that  functionary  as  the  aga,  whose  duty 
would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  and  administer  justice 
in  all  cases  affecting  the  revenue,  and  who,  for  the 


point  of  the  peculiarly  unintelligible  charact«r  of  mo«t  of 
ihe  IrvlDgitc  jtterances. 
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piirpoM  of  enforcinjj  jiayment,  would  haw  the  com- 
si.Aiui  of  a  small  militiiry  foi-ce.  He  would  thus  be 
me  lowest  in  the  liieiureliy  of  r  despotic  admiiiisira- 
lioii  to  whom  troojis  would  be  entrusted;  and  hence 
the  t;iunt  in  2  K.  iviii.  24,  and  Is.  Kxvi.  9  ;  nart 
iiiro<Trpt\^€is  rh  Ttpiatnrov  roiripxou  ivbi,  ruv 
SouXwK  rov  Kvplov  fiov  rStv  iXax^irfoav ;  "  How 
wilt  thou  ivsist  a  single  toparch,  one  of  the  very 
Iea.-.t  of  my  loi\l's  slaves  ?"  But  the  essential  character 
of  the  toparch  is  that  of  a  fiscal  officer,  and  his  mili- 
tary clini-Kctcr  is  altogether  subordinate  to  his  civil. 
Ilwise  the  word  is  employed  in  Gen.  xli.  34,  for  the 
"  orticere  over  the  hind,"  who  were  instructed  to 
buy  up  the  lifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
during  the  seven  yeai's  of  abundance.  In  Dan.  iii. 
3,  Theodotion  uses  the  word  in  a  much  more  exten- 
sive sense,  making  it  equivalent  to  "  satraps,"  and 
the  Kng.  Vei-sion  renders  the  original  by  "princes;" 
but  the  original  word  here  is  not  the  same  as  in  Dan. 
iii.  2,  27,  and  vi.  7,  in  eveiy  one  of  which  cases  a 
subordinate  functionary  is  contemplated.  [J.  W.  B.] 

TOPAZ  (nnC39,  piWd/i :  roiriCiov:  topazius). 

The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  our  chrysolite,  while  their 
chrysolite  is  our  topaz.  [Chrysolite,  App.  A.] 
Bellermann,  however  {Die  Urim  und  Tkummim, 
p.  39 ',  contends  that  the  topaz  and  the  chiysolite  of 
tiie  ancients  are  identical  with  the  stones  denoted 
by  these  terms  at  the  present  day.  The  account 
which  Pliny  (iV.  //.  xxxvii.  8)  gives  of  the  topazos 
eridently  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  that  stone  is 
our  chrysolite ;  "  the  topazos,"  he  says,  "  is  still  held 
in  high  estimation  for  its  green  tints."  Accoixling 
to  the  authority  of  JuIki,  cited  by  Pliny,  the  top\z 
is  derived  from  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea  called 
••  Topazos  ;  "  it  is  said  that  this  island,  where  these 
precious  stones  were  procured,  was  surrounded  by 
fogs,  and  was,  in  consequence,  often  sought  for  by 
navigators,  and  that  hence  it  received  its  name,  the 
term  "toiiazin"  signifying,  in  the  Tix)glodyte  tongue, 
"to  seek  '  (?).  The pitddA,  which,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  probably  denotes  the  modern  chrysolite, 
was  the  second  stone  in  the  tirst  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breast-plate  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxiz.  10);  it 
was  one  of  the  jewels  that  ad9med  the  apparel  of 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Kzek.  xxviii.  13);  it  was  the 
bright  stone  that  garnished  .the  ninth  foundation 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20) ;  in  Job 
xxviii.  19,  where  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  predi  us 
aiiicles,  it  is  said  that  "  thepitddh  of  Ethiopia  shidl 
not  equal  it."  Chrysolite,  which  is  also  known  by 
tlie  name  of  olivine  and  peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia and  iron ;  it  is  so  soft  as  to  lose  its  polish  unless 
worn  with  care  (Mineralogy  and  Crystallwjraphy, 
by  Mitchell  »iA  Tennant,  p.  512;.  the  identity  of 
the  rawaCio»  with  the  nnpB  of  the  Heb.  Bible 

IS  sulB(-ieiitly  established  by  the  combined  autho- 
rities of  the  LX.K.,  the  Vulg.,  and  Josephus,  while 
that  of  the  roiri^toy  with  our  chr3rsolite  is,  it 
appmrs  to  us,  proved  beyor.d  a  doubt  by  those 
writera  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion. See  BrauD,  D«  Vett.  Sac.  IM.  p.  641,  ed. 
1GS«0.  [W.  H.] 

TO'PHELc^Dh:  To<p6K:  T/topM).  A  pUos 

mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  which  has  been  probably 
identified  with  T&fUeh  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name 
running  north  of  Bozra  towards  the  N.W.  into  the 
(ihor  and  S.E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Kobinson, 
L.  570).  This  latter  is  a  most  fiRrtile  re)pon,  tiav- 
ing  many  springs  and  rivulets  flowmg  into  Uw  G^sr. 
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and  large  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  whence  figs  an 
exported.  The  bird  katta,  a  kind  of  partridge,  is 
found  there  in  gi-eat  numbers,  and  the  steinbock 
pastures  in  herds  of  forty  or  fifty  together  ( Burck 
naiJi,  Holy  Land,  405-6).  [H.  H.J 

TO'PHETH,  and  once  TO'PHET,  (nSFI) 
Genei-ally  with  the  article  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer.  vii. 
31,32,  xix.  6,  13,  14).  Three  times  without  it 
(Jer.  vii.  32,  xix.  11, 12).  Once  not  only  without 
it,  but  with  an  affix,  Hnsri,  Tophteh  (Is.  xxx.  33). 
In  Greek,  Ta<pf9,  Tuxpid,  and  QofOi  (Steph.  Lex. 
Voc.  Peregrin.  ;  Biel,  Thes.K  In  the  Vulgate, 
Tliop'ieth.  In  Jerome,  Tophet.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Josephus. 

It  lay  somewhere  east  or  south-east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, for  Jeremiali  went  out  by  tlie  Sun-gate,  or 
east  gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer.  xix.  2).  It  was  in  "  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  "  (vii.  31 ),  which  is 
"  by  tne  entry  of  the  east  gate  "  (xix.  2).  Thus  it 
was  not  identical  with  Hinnom,  as  some  have 
written,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  Paradise  is 
identical  with  Eden,  the  one  being  part  of  the 
other.  It  was  in  Hinnom,  and  was  perhaps  one  of 
its  chief  groves  or  gai-dens.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  part  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered  by 
Siloam,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Birket  el-Humra.  The  name  Tophet  occure  only  in 
the  Old  Testament  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Is.  xxx.  33  ; 
Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14).  The  New 
does  not  refer  to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha.  Jerome 
is  the  fii-st  who  notices  it ;  but  we  ciin  see  that 
by  his  time  the  name  had  disappeared,  for  he  dis- 
cus.<es  it  very  much  as  a  modem  commentator 
would  do,  only  mentioning  a  gieen  and  fruitful 
spot  in  Hinnom,  watered  by  Siloam,  where  he 
assumes  it  was :  "  Delubrum  Baal,  nemus  ac  lucus, 
Siloe  fontibus  iiTigatus"  (In  Jer.  vii.).  If  this 
be  the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  the  valley 
or  gorge  south  of  Jerusalem,  which  usually  goes 
by  the  name  of  Hinnom,  is  not  the  Ge-Ben- 
Hinnom  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  until  comparatively 
modem  times,  that  southei-n  ravine  was  never  so 
named.  Hinnom  by  old  writers,  western  and 
eastern,  is  always  placed  east  of  the  city,  and  cor- 
responds to  what  we  call  the  "  Mouth  of  tlie 
Tyro|K)eon,"  along  the  southern  bed  and  banks  of 
the  Kedron  (Jerome,  De  Locis  Hehr.  and  Cumin,  in 
Matt.  X.  28  ;  Ibn  Batutah,  Travels ;  Jalal  Addiu's 
History  of  the  Temple;  Felix  Kabri),  and  was 
i^eckoned  to  be  somewhere  between  tne  Potter's 
Field  and  the  Fuller's  Pool. 

Tophet  has  been  variously  translated.  Jerome 
says  lafitiido ;  others  garden ;  others  drum ;  others 
place  of  burning  or  burying  ;  others  abomination 
(Jerome,  Noldius,  Gesenius,  Bochart,  Simonis, 
Oiiom.).  The  most  natural  seems  that  suggested 
by  tlie  occurrence  of  the  word  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a  tabret,  and  in  the 
other  Thphet  (Is.  xxx.  32,  33).  The  Hebrew  words 
are  nearly  identical ;  and  Tophet  was  probably  the 
king's  "  maiic-grove "  or  garden,  denoting  ori 
ginally  nothing  evil  or  hateful.  Cei°tainly  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  drums 
beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  burning  victims 
that  passed  through  the  Hie  to  Moloch.  As  Chin- 
neroth  is  the  harp-aea,  so  Tophet  is  the  tabret-grovt 
or  valley.  This  might  be  at  first  part  of  the  royal 
ganien,  a  spot  of  special  beauty,  with  a  royal  villa 
in  the  midst,  like  the  Pasha's  palace  at  SliiHia, 
near  Cairo.  Afterwards  it  wsa  defiled  by  idols, 
and  polluted  by  the  sacrifices  of  Baal  and  the  frii 
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of  Molodi.  Then  it  became  the  place  of  abomina- 
tion, the  veiy  gate  or  ])it  of  hell.  The  pious 
kings  defiled  it,  and  threw  down  its  altai-s  and 
kigh  places,  pouring  into  it  all  the  filth  of  the  city, 
till  it  became  the  "  abhon-eiice  "  of  Jerusalem  ;  for 
t«  it  primarily,  though  not  exhaustively,  the  pro- 
phet refere : — 

Tbey  shall  go  forth  and  gaze 

On  the  carcases  of  tl^  transgressors  against  me : 

For  Uielr  worm  shall  not  die, 

And  their  tire  shall  not  be  quenched, 

And  they  shall  be  an  abhorrence  to  all  flesh. 

(Is.  Ixvl.  24.) 
In  Kings  and  Jeremiah  the  name  is  '*  the  Fophet," 
but  in  Isiiiah  (xxx.  33)  it  is  Tophteh ;  yet  the  places 
are  probably  the  same  so  far,  only  in  Icaiah's  time 
the  grove  might  be  changing  its  name  somewhat, 
and  with  that  change  taking  on  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing which  it  manifestly  posses.ses  in  the  prophet's 
urediction : — 

Set  in  order  In  days  past  has  been  TopVteh ; 

Surely  for  the  king  it  has  been  made  ready. 

He  hath  deepened,  he  liath  widened  it*" 

The  pile  thereof,  fire  and  wood,  he  hax'j  mnltiplled. 

The  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone. 

Doth  set  it  on  fire. 

I*  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  LXX.  translate  the 
above  pa-ssage  in  a  fiecuiiar  way :  irpb  fintpuy 
iirairriBiiffri,  "  thou  shall  be  required  fiom  oC 
old,"  or  perhaps  "  before  thy  time ;"  but  Jerome 
'ranslates  the  LXX.  as  if  their  word  had  been 
i^arardw  (or  idereu,  as  Procopius  reads  it),  and 
not  iiraiTfce,  "  tu  ante  dies  decipieris,"  adding 
this  comment :  "  Dicitur  ad  ilium  quod  ab  initio 
seipse  deceperit,  regnum  suum  arbitrans  sempi- 
ternnm,  cum  preparata  sint  Gehenna  et  etema 
Biipplicia."  In  that  case  the  Alexandrian  trans- 
latoi's  perhaps  took  nRSn  for  the  second  person 
singular   masculine   of  the  future  Piel  of  rtflQ 

°  T     T> 

to  pei-suade  or  deceive.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Michaelis  renders  it  thus:  "  Tophet  ejus,  q.  d. 
rogiis  ejus."  In  Jer.  xix.  6,  13,  the  Sept.  trans- 
late Tophet  by  BidirTutTis,  Siairiirrui',  which  is  not 
easily  explained,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a 
marginal  gloss  having  crept  into  the  text  instead 
of  the  proper  lame  (see  Jerome ;  and  also  Spohn 
ou  the  Greek  vers.m  of  Jer.  Pref.  p.  18,  and  Notes 
on  chaps,  xix.  xiii.). 

In  Jer.  (vii.  32,  xix.  6)  there  is  an  intimation 
that  both  Tophet  and  Gehinnom  were  to  lose  their 
names,  and  to  be  called  "  ihe  valley  of  slaughter  " 
(nannn  N»a,  Ge-ha-HA>4gdh^).  Without  ven- 
turing on  the  conjecture  that  the  modem  Deraj 
can  be  a  relic  of  H&rigdk,  we  may  yet  say  that 
this  lower  part  of  the  Kedron  is  "  the  valley  of 
slaughter,"  whether  it  ever  actually  bore  this  name 
or  not.  It  was  not  here,  as  ^ome  have  thought, 
that  the  Assyrian  was  slain  by  the  sword  of  the 
destroying  angel.  That  slaughter  seems  to  have 
taken  place  to  the  west  of  the  city,  probably  on  the 
spot  afterwards  called  from  the  event,  "  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  40).  The  slaughter 
from  which  Tophet  was  to  get  its  new  i:;«me  was 
not  till  afterwards.  In  all  succeeding  ages,  blood 
has  flowed  there  in  streams ;  coi-pses,  buried  and 
unburied,  have  filled  up  the  hollows ;  and  it  may 
1)8  that  underneath  the  modem  gardens  and  ter- 


•  Of  the  literal  Tophet  It  Is  said,  "  They  shall  bury  in 
Tophet,  till  there  be  noplace"  (Jer.  vll.  32).  Of  the  sym- 
bolical Tophet  it  is  said  above   "  He  hatii  deepened  an* 
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race*  there  lie  not  only  the  debris  of  the  city,  lul 
the  bones  and  dust  of  millions — Romans  Persians, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Crusadei-s,  Moslems.  What  future 
diiys  and  events  may  bring  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
Perhaps  the  prophet's  words  are  not  yet  exhausted. 

Strange  contrast  between  Tophet's  firet  and  \:u^t  I 
Once  the  choice  giove  of  Jerusalem's  choicest  val- 
ley ;  then  the  place  of  defilement  and  death  and 
fire;  then  the  "valley  of  slaughter"!  Once  the 
royal  music-grove,  where  Solomon's  singers,  with 
voice  and  instrument,  i-egaled  the  king,  the  court, 
and  the  city ;  then  the  temple  of  Baal,  the  high 
place  of  Moloch,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  burn- 
ing infants  ;  then  (in  symbol)  the  place  where  is 
the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Once  prepared 
for  Israel's  king,  as  one  of  his  choicest  villas  ;  then 
degraded  and  defiled,  till  it  becomes  the  place  jire- 
pared  for  "  the  King  "  at  the  sound  of  whose  fall 
the  nations  are  to  shake  (Ez.  xxxi.  16) ;  and  as 
Pai-adise  and  Eden  passed  into  Babylon,  so  Tophet 
and  Ben  Hinnoni  pass  into  Gehenna  arid  the  lake 
of  fire.  These  scenes  seem  to  have  taken  hold  of 
Milton's  mind ;  for  three  times  over,  within  fifty 
lines,  he  refers  to  "  the  opprobrious  hill,"  the 
"  hill  of  scandal,"  the  "  offensive  mountain,"  and 
speaks  of  Solomon  making  his  grove  in 

"The  pleasant  valley  of  Hiiuiom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell." 

Many  of  the  old  traveller  (see  Felix  Fabri,  vol. 
i.  p.  391)  refer  to  Tophet,  or  Toph  as  they  call  it, 
but  they  give  no  infomiatisn  as  to  the  locality. 
Every  vestige  of  Tophet — name  and  giove — ig 
gone,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  the  spot ;  yet  the 
refisrences  of  Scripture  and  the  present  features  of 
the  locality  enable  us  to  make  the  guess  with  the 
same  tolerable  nearness  as  we  do  in  the  ease  of 
Gethsemane  or  Scopus.  [H.  B.] 

TOR'MAH  (nO"}ri :    iv  Kpv(p^ ;    Alex,  /xero 

Sonpaiv:  clam)  occurs  only  in  the  margin  of  Judg. 
ix.  31,  as  the  alternative  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  which  in  the  text  is  given  as  "  privily."  By 
a  few  commentators  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  word  was  originally  the  same  with  Arumah  in 
ver.  41 — one  or  the  other  having  been  coiTupted 
by  the  copyists.  This  appears  to  have  been  fii>>t 
stalled  by  Kimchi.  It  is  adopted  by  Junius  and 
Tremellius ;  but  there  is  little  to  be  said  either  for 
or  against  it,  and  it  will  probably  always  remain  a 
mere  conjecture.  [G.] 

TORTOISE  (3y,  tsdb:  6  KpoKSSuXos  6  x«p- 

ffcuos  :  crocodilus).  The  tsah  occurs  only  in  Lev. 
xi.  29,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal.  Bochart 
(^Hieroz,  il.  463)  with  much  reason  refere  the  Heb. 

term  to  the  kindred  Arabic  dhoib  (c**^ ),  "  a  laige 

kind  of  lizard,"  which,  from  the  description  of  it  as 
given  by  Damir,  appears  to  be  the  Psammosaurm 
Scincus,  or  Monitor  terrestris  of  Cuvier  (M.  A.  ii 
26),  This  lizard  is  the  tcaran  el-hard  of  the  Arabs 
I.  e.  the  land-waran,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
icaran  el-bahr,  i.  e.  the  water-lizard  {Monitor  A'l- 
loticiis).  It  is  common  enough  in  the  deserts  of 
Palestine  and  N.  Africa.  It  is  no  doubt  the  KpoK6- 
ifiXos  x^P"'"'^"'  of  Herodotus  (iv.  192),  See  alsc 
Dioscorides   (li.  71),  who  mentions  it,  or  perhaps 


undenedit." 

b  Can  the  Kroge  of  Josephns  (Ant.  ix.  10,  (4)  bvte  any 
oounexion  with  tiie  Harfgdh  of  Jeremiah? 


TOU 

Hk  Somrtis  ofpcimtlis,  under  tlie  name  of  ttHiynos. 
(jei«iiiii8  derivia  the  Heb.  word  from  32V,  "  to 
move  slowly."  [W.  11.] 
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TO'U(Wn:  e«if;  Alex.  e«ou:  Tlwu).  Toi, 
king  of  Hamath  (I  Chr.  xviii.  9,  10). 

TOWER.'  For  towei-s  as  pai-ts  of  city-walls, 
r  as  strongholds  ot  refuge  for  villages,  see  Fkjjced 
Cities,  Jekusalem,  i.  1021-1027,  and  Hana- 
NEEL.  Watch-towers  or  fortified  posts  in  frontier  or 
exposed  sitmitions  ai'^  mentioned  in  Scnpture,  as  the 
tower  of  K<lar,  &c.  (Gen.  xxxv.  21 ;  Mic.  iv.  8 ;  Is. 
xxi.  5, 8,  1 1 ;  Hab.  ii.  1 ;  Jer.  vi.  27  ;  Cant.  vii.  4) ; 
the  tower  of  Lebanon,  perhaps  one  of  David's 
"  garrisons,"  nitsib  (2  Sam.  viii.  6 ;  liaiinier.  Pal. 
p.  29).  Such  towers  or  outposts  for  the  defence  of 
wells,  and  the  protection  of  flocks  and  of  commerce, 
were  built  by  Uzziah  in  the  pasture  -  grounds 
(Midbar)  [DF:fiEKT],  and  by  his  son  Jotliam  in 
the  forests  {Choreshim)  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10, 
xxvii.  4).  Remains  of  such  fortifications  may  still 
be  seen,  which,  though  not  perhaps  themselves  of 
remote  antiquity,  yet  very  j)robably  have  succeeded 
to  more  ancient  structui-es  built  in  the  same  places 
forlikepurpoaestRobinson.ii.  81,85, 180;  Kobei-ts, 
Sketches,  pi.  93).  Besides  these  military  structures, 
we  read  in  Scripture  of  towers  built  in  vineyards  as 
an  almost  ncces.saiy  appendage  to  them  (Is.  v.  2; 
Matt.  xxi.  33  ;  Mark  xii.  1).  Such  towers  are  still 
in  use  in  Palestine  in  rineyai-ds,  especially  near 
Hebron,  and  are  used  as  lodges  for  the  keepera  of 
the  vineyards.  During  the  vintage  they  are  filled 
with  the  pei"8ons  employed  in  the  work  of  gathering 
the  grapes  ( Itebinson,  i.  213,  ii.  81 ;  >Iartineau,  East. 
tJ/e,  p.  4.34  ;   l)e  Saulcy,  frav.  i.  546).  [H.  W.  P.] 

TOWS-CLERK  (ypafifuiTtis:  scril-a).  The 
title  ascribeil  in  our  Version  to  the  magistrate  at 
K|>hesus  who  appeased  the  mob  in  the  theatre  at 
the  time  of  the  tumult  excitcl  by  Demetrius  and 


•  I.  tna,  pna,  and  {^na ;  froA^tt ;  fw>m  |na. 

"  search,"  ••  explore,"  a  Marcher  or  watcher ;  and 
hnnse  the  notion  of  a  watch-lower.  In  I*,  xxsil.  U, 
the  tower  of  Ophcl  t«  probably  meant  (Neh.  ill.  M; 
Uea.  108). 

2.  7150,  and  V'tJD  or  ^^ISD ;  minot ;  turn* ; 

from  773,  "become  great"  (Uea.  26S),  oird  tomotlnira 
M  a  nruuur  name.    [Miodol.1 


Ids  fellow-craflamen  (Acts  xix.  35).  The  othct 
primary  English  vei-sions  translate  in  the  same  war. 
except  those  from  the  Vulgate  (Wiclif,  the  Khemishj, 
which  render  "  scnbe."  A  digest  of  Uoeckh's  views, 
in  his  Staatshaushaltung,  respecting  the  function* 
of  this  officer  at  Athens  (there  were  three  grades 
of  the  order  theie),  will  be  found  in  Diet,  of  Aid. 
p.  459  sq.  The  ypaft.fiarf6s  or  "  town-clerk  *  at 
Ephesus  wa«  no  doubt  a  more  impoitant  person  in 
that  city  thai  any  of  the  public  officei-s  desig^ntled 
by  that  term  m  Greece  (see  Greswell's  Dissertatiom, 
iv.  152).  The  title  is  presen-ed  on  various  ancient 
coins  (Wet»t«in,  Nov.  Test.  ii.  586  ;  Akermamrs 
Numismatic  Illustrations,  p.  53),  which  illustrate 
fully  the  lank  and  dignity  of  the  office.  It  would 
appear  that  what  may  have  been  the  original  ser- 
vice of  this  class  of  men,  viz.  to  re<»i-d  the  lawj 
and  deci-ees  of  the  state,  and  to  read  them  in  public, 
emb)-aoed  at  length,  especially  under  the  ascendency 
of  the  liomans  in  Asia  Minor,  a  much  wider  sphei-e 
of  duty,  so  as  to  make  them,  in  some  instances,  ia 
effect  the  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment (Winer,  Rcalw.  i.  649).  They  were  autho- 
rlseu  to  pi-eside  over  the  popular  assemblies  and 
submit  votes  to  them,  and  aie  mentioned  on  marbles 
as  acting  in  that  capacity.  In  cases  whei«  they 
were  associated  with  a  superior  magistrate,  they 
succcetied  to  his  place  and  discharged  his  functions 
when  the  latter  wiis  absent  or  had  died.  "  On  the 
subjugation  of  Asia  by  the  Itomans,"  says  Baum- 
sfcuk  (Pauly's  Ettcyclopaedie,  iii.  949),  "  fpoji' 
fiartis  wei-e  appointed  there  in  the  character  of 
govem^'s  of  single  cities  and  districts,  who  even 
placed  their  names  on  the  coins  of  their  cities, 
caused  the  year  to  be  named  from  them,  and  some- 
times wei-e  allowed  to  assume  the  dignity,  or  at 
least  the  name,  oCApxifptvs."  This  writer  refei-s 
as  his  authorities  to  Schwartz,  Dissertatio  de  ypofi- 
^ariDtn,  Magistratu  Civitatum  Asiae  Proconsulis 
(Altorf,  1735) ;  Van  Dale,  DisseHat.  v.  425  ;  Span- 
heim,  De  Usu  et  Praest.  Numin,  i.  704.  A  good 
note  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  New  Eng- 
lander  (U.  S.  A.),  x.  144. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  Luke's  account,  aa 
illustrated  by  ancient  records,  that  the  Ephesian 
town-clerk  acted  a  part  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
c'naracter  in  which  he  appears.  The  speech  deli- 
vered by  him,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  model  ot 
a  popular  harangue.  He  argues  that  such  excite- 
ment as  the  Ephesians  evinced  was  undignified, 
inasmuch  as  they  stood  above  all  suspicion  in 
religious  matters  (Acts  xix.  35,  36) ;  that  it  was 
unjustifiable,  since  they  could  establish  nothing 
against  the  men  whom  they  accused  (ver.  37) ;  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  since  other  means  of  i-edreM 
were  open  to  them  (vera.  38,  39) ;  and,  finally,  ii 
neither  pride  nor  a  sense  of  justice  availed  anything, 
fenr  of  tJie  Roman  power  should  restrain  them  from 
such  illegal  proceedings  (ver.  40).         [H.  B.  H.j 

TBACHONITIS  (Tpax«vrTii:  Trachonitit). 
This  place  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bible.     In 


5.  nVtS ;  rtfrpa;  mmtitio',  onlj  onoe  *■  tower,"  Haik 
11.1.         ' 

4.  7BV  ;  oticot ;  domu» ;  only  In  S  K.  t.  34.    [Oraau] 

6.  nSB,  luiuaUy  "comer,"  twice  only  "tower,"  Zi-ph 
I.  16,  ill.  «;  ywi-ia;  angMlut. 

•.  nsyO;  vKorui;  tpeaila',  " walcb-tower."    [3lcr 
rAH.] 
T.  aJCtS  ;  hxvfutia;  nbur;  only  ln|>o»'ry.  [Xtsoaa 
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!.uke  ill  i  w«  veail  that  Phiiip  "was  tetrarch  of 
(titraea,  koX  Tpax<»viTi.hos  x^P"^^  i"  *""1  it  appeal's 
that  this  "  Trachonite  region,"  in  addition  to  the 
little  province  of  Titichonitis,  included  parts  of 
Aumnitis,  (ianlnnitis,  and  Batanaea  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xvii.  8,  §1,  and  11,  S4) 

Trac/ionitis  is,  in  all  piooabiiity.  the  Greek  eq  ji- 
valent  for  the  Ai-amaic  Argob.  The  Targiimists 
render  the  word  aJlN,  in  Deut.  ii..  i4,  by  >{J13"lt3. 
Aceoitling  to  Gesenius,  23TS  signifies  "  a  heap  of 
Btones,"  from  the  root  331,  "  to  pile  up  stones." 
So  Tpaxaiv'tTis  or  Tpax^v  is  a  "  rugged  or  stony 
tract."  William  of  Tyre  gives  a  curious  etymology 
of  the  word  Trachonitis : — "  Videtur  autem  nobis  a 
traconibiis  dicta.  Tracones  enim  dicuntur  ooculti 
et  subterranei  meatus,  quibus  ista  regio  abundat " 
(Gest.  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  89.5).  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  region  abounds 
in  cavems,  some  of  which  are  cf  vast  extent.  Stmbo 
relei-s  to  the  caves  in  the  mountains  beyond  Ti-achon 
{Geog.  xvi.),  and  he  affirms  that  one  of  them  is  so 
large  that  it  would  contain  4000  men.  The  writer 
has  visited  some  spacious  caves  in  Jebel  Hauran, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  Lejah. 

The  situation  and  boundaries  of  Trachonitis  can 
be  defined  with  tolerable  accuracy  fiom  the  notices 
in  Josephus,  Strabo,  and  otlicr  writers.  From 
Josephus  we  gather  that  it  l.ny  south  of  Damascus, 
and  east  of  Gaulanitis,  and  that  it  boi'dei«l  on 
Aumnitis  and  liatanaea  {B.  J.  iv.  1,  §1,  i.  20,  §4, 
iii.  10,  §7).  Strabo  says  there  were  Zvo  Tpaxoovfs 
( Geo(].  xvi.).  From  Ptolemy  we  Ic-.u-n  that  it  boi- 
dered  on  Batonaea,  near  the  town  of  Saccaea  {Geog. 
XV.).  In  the  Jerusalem  Gemnra  it  is  made  to  extend 
as  far  south  as  Bostra  (Lightfoot,  Ojyp.  ii.  473). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  though  they  err  in  confound- 
ing it  with  Ituraea,  yet  the  latter  lightly  defines 
its  position,  as  lying  between  Bostra  and  IDamascus 
{Onom.  s.  v.).  Jerome  also  states  that  Kenath  was 
one  of  its  chief  towns  {Onom.  s.  v.  "  Canath  "). 

From  these  data  we  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  position  of  Trachonitis.     It  included  the  whole 

of  the  modem  province  called  el-Lejah  (sLaffl), 
mith  a  section  of  the  plain  southward,  and  also  a 
l«rt  of  the  webtera  declivitie«  of  Jebel  Haurdn. 
This  may  explain  Stiabo's  two  iiachons.  The 
identity  of  the  Lejah  and  Trachonitis  does  not  rest 
merely  on  presumptive  evidence.  On  the  northern 
boi-der  of  the  province  are  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Mitsmeih,  where,  on  the  door  of  a  beautiful  temple, 
Burckhardt  discovered  an  inscription,  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  is  the  old  city  of  I'hocus,  and 
the  capital  of  Trachonitis  {fxrjTpoKWfiia  Tpax<ivos, 
Trav.  in  Syr.  117).  The  Lejah  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  of  Batimaea  (now  Jebel 
Haur&n),  on  whose  slopes  are  the  ruins  of  Saccaea 
and  Kenath ;  on  the  south  by  Auranitis  (now 
Hauran),  in  which  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Bostia ; 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis  (now  Jaulan)  ;  and  on 
the  north  by  Ituraea  (now  Jedftr)  and  Itemascus. 
If  all  other  proofs  were  wanting,  a  comparison  of 
the  features  of  the  Lejah  with  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion Josephus  gives  of  Trachonitis  would  be  sr.fK- 
aent  to  establish  the  identity.  The  intiabitanti,  he 
says,  "  had  neither  towns  nor  fields,  but  dwelt  in 
laves  that  sei-ved  as  a  refuge  both  for  themselves 
and  their  fiocks.  They  had,  besides,  cisteins  of 
Water  and  well-storeil  gi-.uiai-ies,  and  were  thus  able 


•  In  Mark  v.  42  and  xvt.  8  It  Is  used  einipl  v  for  astorish- 
raev.t  mingled  with  awe,  not  for  the  trancestata 
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to  remain  long  in  obscurity  and  to  dtfj  thci: 
enemies.  The  doors  of  their  caves  ai*  so  nariovi 
that  but  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  while  within 
they  are  incredibly  lai-ge.  The  ground  above  it 
almost  a  plain,  but  it  is  covered  with  rugged  rocks^ 
and  is  difficult  of  access,  except  where  a  guide 
points  out  the  paths.  These  paths  do  not  nin  in  a 
straight  coui"se,  but  have  many  windings  and  tunis "' 
{Ant.  XV.  10,  §1).  A  description  of  the  Lejjili  has 
been  given  above  [Argob],  with  which  this  may 
be  compiired. 

The  notices  of  Trachonitis  in  history  are  few  and 
brief.  Josephus  affiims  that  it  was  colonised  by 
Uz  the  son  of  Aram  {Ant.  i.  6,  §4).  His  next 
refei'ence  to  it  is  when  it  was  held  by  Zenodorus, 
the  bandit-chief.  Then  its  inhabitants  made  fre- 
quent raids,  as  their  successors  do  still,  upon  the 
teiritories  of  Damascus  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  Au- 
gustus took  it  from  Zenodorus,  and  gave  it  to 
Herod  the  Great,  on  condition  that  he  should  lepres* 
the  robbers  {Ant.  xvi.  9,  §1).  Herod  bequeathed 
it  to  his  son  Philip,  and  his  will  wtis  confirmed  by 
Caesar  {B.J.  ii.  6,  §3).  This  is  the  Philip  referred 
to  in  Luke  iii.  1.  At  a  later  period  it  p.assed  into 
the  hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  {B.  J.  iii.  .S,  §.'>). 
After  the  conquest  of  this  part  of  Syria  b)'  Cornelius 
Palma,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we 
hear  no  more  of  Trachonitis  (Burckhardt,  Trav. 
in  Syr.  110  sq.  ;  Poiter,  Damascis,  ii.  240-"27r) ; 
Joum.  Geoy.  Soc.  xxviii.  250-252).         [J.  L.  P.] 

TRANCE  (?«<rTa(7-«s:  excessus).  (1.)  In  t.h; 
only  passage  (Num.  xxiv.  4,  16)  in  which  this  word 
occurs  in  the  English  of  the  0.  T.  there  is,  as  the 
italics   shew,   no   corresponding  word   in  Hebrew, 

simply    7Db,  "falling,"  for  which  the  LXX.  gives 

iy  virvif),  and  the  Vulg.  more  literally  qui  cadit. 
The  Greek  %KaTaati  is,  however,  used  as  the  equi- 
valent for  many  Hebrew  words,  signifving  dread, 
fear,  astonishment  (Trommii  Concordant.).  In  th« 
N.  T.  we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x. 
10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17),  the  Vulgate  giving  •'  excessus** 
in  the  two  former,  "  stupor  mentis  "  in  the  latter. 
Luther  uses  "entziickt"  in  all  three  cases.  The 
meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  is  obvious 
enough.  The  tKcraffii  is  the  sfcite  in  which  a 
man  hiis  passed  out  of  the  usual  order  of  his  life, 
beyond  the  usual  limits  of  consciousness  and  voli- 
tion. "  Excessus,"  in  like  manner,  though  in 
classical  Latin  chiefly  used  as  an  euphemism  for 
death,  became,  in  ecclesiastical  writei-s,  a  synonyme 
for  the  condition  of  seeming  death  to  the  outer 
world,  which  we  speak  of  as  a  trance.  "  Hanc 
vim  ecstasin  dicimus,  excessum  sensus,  et  amentiae 
instar"  (Tertull.  de  An.  c.  45).  The  history  of 
the  English  word  presents  an  interesting  parallel. 
The  Latin  "  transitus  "  took  its  place  also  among  the 
euphemisms  for  death.  In  early  Itdian  "  essere  i.T 
transito,"  was  to  be  as  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
passage  to  another  world.  Passing  into  Fi-ench,  it 
also,  abbreviated  into  "  Iransc,"  was  applied,  not  to 
death  itself,  but  to  that  which  more  or  less  resembled 
it(Diez,  Roman.  Wdrterhuch,  s.v.  "transito"). 

(2.)  Used  as  the  word  is  by  Luke,*  "  the  physi- 
cian," and,  in  this  special  sense,  by  him  only,  in  the 
N.  T.,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
precise  meaning  it  had  in  the  medical  terminology 
of  the  time.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
uses  it  to  describe  the  loss  of  conscious  perception,' 


•>  The  distinction  drawn  by  Hippocrates  and  GaleE 
betveen   eKorotreis    viyuiao^    and    ckot.    ixtKwf\t>n%»t 
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it  hwl  pnilmbly  borne  the  connotation  which  «i 
has  hail,  witti  iih.-vles  of  meaning  tor  good  or  eril, 
ever  since.  Thus.  Hesychiiis  gives  as  the  account  of 
a  ntan  in  an  ecstasy,  that  he  is  6  fit  iairrhy  fxii  &y. 
Apuleius  (^Apologia),  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  change 
from  the  earthly  mind  {it-rh  rov  yntvov  ^pov^t- 
fiarof)  to  a  divine  and  spiritual  condition  both  of 
Lhai-arter  and  life."  Tertullian  (/.  c.)  compai«s  it 
to  the  dream-statB  in  which  the  soul  acts,  but 
not  tliroutjh  its  usual  instruments.  Augustine 
{Cor^css.  ix.  11)  deaciibes  his  mother  in  this  state 
as  "absti°acta  a  praesentibus,"  and  gives  a  desciip- 
tion  of  like  phenomena  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
Restitutus  (tfc  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  24). 

(3.)  We  may  compare  with  these  statetiients  the 
more  precise  definitions  of  modern  medical  science. 
There  the  ecstitic  state  cppeai-s  as  one  form  of 
catalepsy.  In  catalepsy  pure  and  simple,  there  is 
"  a  sudden  suspension  of  thought,  of  sensibility,  of 
Toluntarj  motion."  "The  body  continues  in  any 
attitude  in  which  it  may  be  placed ; "  tliere  are  no 
signs  of  any  process  of  thought;  the  patient  con- 
tinues silent.  In  the  ecstatic  form  of  catalepsy,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  the  patient  is  lost  to  all  external 
impressions,  but  wrapt  and  absorbed  in  some  object 
of  the  imagination."  The  man  is  "as  if  out 
of  the  body."  "  Nervous  and  susceptible  per- 
sons are  apt  to  be  thrown  into  these  ti-ances 
under  the  influence  of  what  is  called  mesmerism. 
There  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  hi^h  degree  of 
mental  excitement.  The  patient  utters  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  fervid  expressions  or  the  most 
earnest  waniings.  The  character  of  the  whole 
frame  is  that  of  intense  contemplative  excitement. 
He  believes  that  he  has  seen  wonderful  visions  and 
heard  singular  revelations"  (Watson,  Principles 
arui  Practice,  Lect.  xxxix.  ;  Copland,  Diet,  of  Me- 
dicine, $.  V.  "  Catalepsy  ").  The  causes  of  this  state 
are  to  be  traced  commonly  to  sti-ong  religious  im- 
pi^essions ;  but  some,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not 
the  ecstatic,  phenomena  of  catalepsy  are  producible 
by  the  concentration  of  thought  on  one  object,  or  of 
the  vision  upon  one  fixed  point  {Quart.  Reo.  xciii. 
pp.  510-522,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter;  comp. 
L'rim  and  Thummim),  and,  in  some  more  excep- 
tional cases,  like  that  mentioned  by  Augustine 
(there,  however,  under  the  influence  of  sound, 
"  ad  imttatas  quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibet  hominis 
vor«"),  and  that  of  Jerome  Cardan  (  Var,  Ker. 
viii.  43),  men  have  been  able  to  throw  themselves 
into  a  caUlpptic  state  at  will. 

(■i.)  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it 
is  true  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have 
lefV  the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  reli- 
gious histcrjof  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable 
to  j>ass  at  times  into  this  abt:oi-mnl  utate.  The 
union  of  intense  feehng,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
tinued thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and 
asting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  witb- 
aiDwal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is 
noe'ie<i  to  nuiintain  a  heidthv  e<]iiilibrium.  appears 
to  have  been  more  ttun  the  "earthen  vessel  will 
bear.  The  words  which  speak  of  "an  ecstasy  of 
adoration "  aie  otlen  literally  true.  The  many 
visions,  the  journey  through  the  heavens,  tlie  so- 
oalled  epilepy  of  Mahomet,  were    phenomena   of 
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antwen  obrloosty  to  that  of  later  writers  between  puiv 
•nd  ecstatic  catalepsy  (^omp.  Foedo^  Omohom.  Uipfoerat. 

S.  V.  tKOTOVtf ). 

'  Aiiaioguua  to  this  Is  the  statement  of  ArlsloUe  (/■ml- 
e.  30)  that  the  VitKnyxokuni  speak  ottea  In  wild  bunu  of 


tliis  natui-e.  Of  thi-ee  gieat  mediaeval  teachers.  St 
Francis  of  Asaisi,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Joannes 
ircctus,  it  is  recoi-ded  that  they  would  fall  into  the 
«u>tatic  state,  remain  motionless,  seem  as  if  dead, 
sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  and  then,  retuniing  to 
consciousness,  speak  as  if  they  had  di-unk  deep  of 
divine  mysteries  (Gualtferius,  Crit.  Sac.  on  Actjs  x. 
10).  The  old  traditions  of  Aristeas  and  Epimeni- 
des,  the  conflicts  of  Duustan  and  Luther  with  the 
powei-s  of  daikness,  the  visions  of  Savonarola,  and 
Geoige  Fox,  and  Swe<ienl>oig,  and  Bohnien,  aie 
geneiically  analogous.  Wliere  there  has  been  no 
exti-aordinaiy  power  to  influence  othei-s,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  phenomena 
have  appoai-ed  among  whole  classes  of  men  and 
women  in  proportion  as  the  circumstiinces  of 
their  lives  tended  to  produce  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility to  religious  or  imaginative  emotion.  The 
histoiy  of  raouastic  oi-dera,  of  .\merican  and  Iri>h 
revivals,  gives  countless  examples.  Still  more 
noticeable  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  impro- 
visatori  of  Italy  are  "  only  able  to  exercise  their 
gift  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  trance,  and 
s{)eak  of  tiie  gift  iti^elf  a.s  something  morbid  "«  (Coi>- 
land,  /.  c);  while  in  stninge  coutnist  with  theii 
eai-lier  history,  and  pointing  perhaps  to  a  national 
character  that  has  become  hai-der  and  less  emo- 
tional, there  is  the  testimony  of  a  German  physician 
( Frank),  who  had  made  catalepsy  a  special  study, 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  it  among 
the  Jews  (Copland,  I.e.).* 

(5.)  We  are  now  able  to  take  a  true  estimate  of 
the  ti-ances  of  Biblical  histoiy.  As  in  other  things, 
so  also  here,  the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher 
and  lower,  to  true  and  false  systems.  The  nature 
of  man  continuing  the  same,  it  could  haixily  be 
that  the  awfulness  of  the  Divine  presence,  the 
terrors  of  Divine  judgment,  should  leave  it  in  the 
calm  equilibrium  of  its  noi-roal  state.  Whatever 
made  the  rmpiess  of  a  truth  moi-e  indelible,  what- 
ever gave  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed  more  power 
over  the  heaits  of  othei's,  might  well  take  its  place 
in  the  Divine  education  of  nations  and  individual 
men.  We  may  not  point  to  trances  and  ecstasies  as 
pixwfs  of  a  true  Kevelatiou,  but  still  less  may  we 
think  of  them  as  at  a!!  inco'isistent  with  it.  Thus, 
though  we  have  not  the  wori,  we  have  the  tiling 
in  the  "  deep  sleep"  {(KtfTunis,  LXX.),  the  "  honor 
of  great  darkness,"  that  fell  on  Abraham  (Gen.  xv. 
12).  Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by  the  constraining 
power  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  "sees  the 
vision  of  God,  falling,  but  with  opened  eyes" 
(Num.  xxiv.  4).  Saul,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
wiki  chant  of  the  propheta  stirred  the  old  depths 
of  feeling,  himself  also  "  prophesied  "  and  "  fell 
down  "  ( most,  if  not  all,  of  hLs  kingly  clothing  Iwing 
thrown  oil'  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment/,  "  all  tlmt 
day  and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix.  24 j.  Some- 
thing there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men  say 
of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that "  is  mad  and  mnketh 
himself  a  prophet'  (Jer.  xxtz.  26).  In  Kxokiel  the 
phenomena  appear  in  more  wonderful  and  awful 
forms.  He  sits  motionless  for  seven  days  in  the 
s(u[ior  of  astonishment,  till  the  word  of  the  I.otnl 
comes  to  him  {Va.  iii.  15).  The  "  hand  of  the 
Lord  "  falls  on  hiin,  and  he  too  sees  the  "  visions  of 


poetry,  and  as  the  Sibyls  and  other*  who  are  Inspired 

*  A  nuier  tnatmrat  of  the  whoto  Mfefeet  than  can  le 
eni4>red  on  here  may  be  ftMmd  in  the  cfaaptei  an  Lm  if««- 
tupm  In  Maury,  U  Magit  tt  IMidelMfc 
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God,"  and  lieai-s  the  voice  of  the  Almij:;hty,  is 
"  lifted  up  between  the  earth  and  heaven,"  and  passes 
from  the  river  of  Chebai'  to  the  Lord's  house  in 
Jemsalem  (Ez.  viii.  3). 

(6. )  As  other  elements  and  fonns  of  the  prophetic 
work  were  revived  in  "  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  " 
of  the  N.  T.,  so  also  was  this.  More  distinctly  even 
than  in  the  O.  T.  il  becomes  the  medium  through 
which  men  rise  to  see  clearly  what  before  was  dim 
and  doubtful,  in  which  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears 
and  perplexities  of  the  waking  state  are  dissipated 
at  on(«.  Though  different  in  form,  it  belongs  to 
the  some  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift  of 
ToNOUKS,  and  is  connected  with  "  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord."  In  some  ca-ses,  indeed, 
it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revelations.  To 
the  "tran-x;"  of  Peter  in  the  city,  where  all  out- 
ward cii'cunistonces  tended  to  bring  the  thought  of 
an  expansion  of  the  Divine  kingdom  nwre  distinctly 
before  him  than  it  had  ever  been  brought  before, 
we  owe  the  indelible  truth  stamped  upon  the  heart 
of  Christendom,  that  God  is  "  no  respecter  of 
pei'sons,"  that  we  may  not  call  any  man  "  com- 
mon or  unclean  "  (Acts  x.,  xi.).  To  the  "  trance  " 
of  Paul,  when  his  work  for  his  own  people 
seemed  utterly  fruitless,  we  owe  the  mission  which 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  the  command  which  bade  him  "  de- 
part ...  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles"  (Acts  xxii. 
17-21).  Wisely  for  the  most  part  did  that  Apostle 
draw  a  veil  over  these  more  mysterious  expeiiences. 
He  would  not  sacrifice  to  them,  as  others  have  often 
sacrificed,  the  higher  life  of  activity,  love,  prudence. 
He  could  not  explain  tb.em  to  liimself.  "  In  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body  "  he  could  not  tell,  but  the 
outer  world  of  perception  had  passed  away,  and  he 
lad  passed  in  spirit  into  "  paradise,"  into  "  the 
third  heaven,"  and  had  heiird  "  unspeakable  words" 
'2  Cor.  xii.  1-4-).  Those  ti^ances  too,  we  may  be- 
.ieve,  were  not  without  their  share  in  fashioning 
his  character  and  life,  though  no  special  truth  ciime 
distinctly  out  of  them.  United  as  they  then  were, 
but  as  they  have  seldom  been  since,  with  clear  per- 
ceptions of  the  truth  of  God,  with  love  wonderful 
in  its  depth  and  tenderness,  with  energy  uniesting, 
and  subtle  t;ict  almost  passing  into  "  guile,"  they 
made  him  what  he  was,  the  leader  of  the  Apostolic 
band,  emphatically  the  "master  builder"  of  the 
Church  of  God  (comp.  Jowett,  Fragment  on  the 
Character  of  St.  Paul).  [E.  H.  P.] 

TRESPASS-OFFERING.  [Sin-offering.] 

TRIAL.  Infoiination  on  the  subject  of  trials 
nnder  the  Jewish  law  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
on  Judges  and  Sanhedrim,  and  also  in  Jesus 
Christ.  A  few  remarks,  however,  may  here  be 
added  on  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, especially  such  as  were  conducted  betbre 
foreigner. 

(1.)  The  trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate  was,  in  a 
legal  sense,  a  ti-ial  for  the  offence  laesae  majestatis  ; 
one  which,  under  the  Julian  Law,  following  out  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  would  be  punishable  ■with 
death  (Luke  xxiii.  2,  38;  John  xLx.  12,  15; 
Dig.  iv.  1,  3). 

(2.)  The  trials  of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  of  St.  Paul  before  the  high-priest,  were  con- 
ducted accoi-ding  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27, 
Ti,  12,  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1). 

(3.)  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  St.  Paul 
and  Silas  at  Philippi,  was  held  before  tlie  duumviri, 
K,  as  tney  are  called,  orpaTr)'yoi,  praetors,  on  tlie 
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charge  of  innovation  in  i-oligito — a  crime  puniiit> 
able  with  banishment  or  deatli  (Acts  xvi.  ly,  22 . 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  "Colonia,"  p.  318  ;  Couybeait  anJ 
Howson,  i.  345,  355,  356). 

(4.)  The  interrupted  trial  of  St.  Paul  before  the 
pro-consul  Gallio,  was  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Jews  to  establish  a  charge  of  the  same  kind  (Act* 
xviii.  12-17  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  492-496). 

(5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv., 
XXV.,  XX vi.)  were  conducted  acwrding  to  Koman 
rules  of  judicatui-e,  of  which  the  pitxiuratoi-s  Felix 
and  Festus  were  the  recognised  administrators. 
(a.)  In  the  firet  of  these,  before  Felix,  we  observe 
the  employment,  by  the  plaintiffs,  of  a  Koman 
advocate  to  plead  in  Latin.  [Okatok.]  (6.)  The 
postponement  (ampliatio)  of  the  trial  after  St. 
Paul's  reply  {Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Judex,"  p.  847). 
(c.)  The  fi-ee  custody  in  which  the  accused  was 
kept,  i)ending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv. 
23-26).  The  second  fonnal  trial,  before  Festus, 
was,  probably,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fonner  one  before  Felix  (Acts  xxv.  7,  8),  but  it  pi-e- 
sents  two  new  features :  (a.)  the  appeal,  appellatio 
or  provocati^,  to  Caesar,  by  St.  Paul  as  a  Homan 
citizen.  The  right  of  appeal  ad  populum,  or  to  the 
tribunes,  became,  under  the  Empire,  transferrtd 
to  the  emperor,  and,  as  a  citizen,  St.  Paul  availed 
himself  of  the  right  to  which  he  was  entitled,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  provincial  governor.  The  effect 
of  the  appeal  was  to  remove  the  case  at  once  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  ii.  360;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Appellatio,"  p.  107  ; 
Dig.  xlix.  1,  4).  (6.)  The  conference  of  the  p)t>- 
curator  with  "  the  council  "  (Acts  xxv.  12).  This 
council  is  usually  explained  to  have  consisted  of  the 
assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as 
consiliarii  (Suet.  Tib.  33 ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Asses- 
sor," p.  143;  Grotius,  On  Acts  xxv.;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  358,  361).  But  besides  the  absence  of 
any  previous  mention  of  any  assessors  (see  below), 
the  mode  of  expression  avWaX-fiffas  fitrh,  rov 
avfiPovKiov  seems  to  admit  the  explanation  of 
conference  with  the  deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim 
(rh  (TUjUjS.).  St.  Paul's  appeal  would  probably  be 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  would  require  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  judge  to  the  deputation  of 
accusers,  befoie  he  carried  into  effect  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  appeal,  viz.  the  dismissal  of  the  case 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

(6.)  We  iiave,  lastly,  the  mention  (Acts  xix.  38) 
of  a  judicial  assembly  which  held  its  session  at 
Ephesus,  in  which  occur  the  teiins  iryopaloi  (».  e. 
T)nfpat)  iryovrai,  and  ivfluiroTot.  The  former 
denotes  the  assembly,  then  sitting,  of  provincial 
citizens  fonning  the  conventus,  out  of  which  the 
proconsul,  avdvTra.ros,  selected  "  judices  "  to  sit  as 
his  assessors.  The  avBiiraroi  would  thus  be  the 
judicial  tribunal  composed  of  the  proconsul  and  his 
assessora.  In  the  former  case,  at  Caesaiea,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  thiit  there  could  be  any  coi:- 
ventus  and  any  provincial  assessors.  There  the 
only  class  of  men  qualified  for  such  a  function 
would  be  the  Roman  officials  attached  to  the  pio- 
curator ;  but  in  Proconsular  Asia  such  assemblies 
are  well  known  to  have  existed  {Diet,  of  Antiq 
"  Provincia,"  pp.  965,  966,  907). 

Early  Christian  prpL-tice  discouiaged  resort  to 
heathen  tribunals  in  civil  matters  (1  Cor.  vi.  1 ). 

[H.  W.  P.] 

TRIBUTE  (to  SiSpaxfia,  didrackma.  Matt. 
xvii.  24  ;  Krivtros,  census,  ib.  2.5). 

(1.)  Tha  chief  Biblical  facts  connected  with  tiu 
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(<^ivinent  of  tiibute  nave  b*en  alrendy  piyen  under 
Iaxu.  a  few  remain  to  be  ad'led  in  connexion 
«rith  the  word  which  iu  the  nbore  (iiismge  ia  thus 
rendei'ed,  inaccurately  enousth,  in  the  A.  V.  The 
|w»VTn«it  of  tli«  half-shekel  (=  hall  stcf«r  =  two 
diTtchmae)  wa»  (as  has  been  said)  [TAXKaJ,  though 
resting  on  an  ancient  prec*lent  fKx.  xii.  13;,  yet, 
in  its  character  as  a  fixe^i  annual  rate,  of  Lite  origin. 
It  was  piTK'laimed  aucoixling  to  liabbinic  rules,  on 
the  Hist  of  Adar,  began  to  be  collected  on  the 
1 5th.  and  was  due,  at  latest,  on  the  first  of  Nisan 
(Miidina,  S/tekalim,  i.  f,  7  ;  Surenhusius,  pp.  260, 
2iiVi.  It  was  applied  to  defray  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  Temple,  the  morning  and  evening 
Mrritice,  the  incense,  wood,  shew-bi-ead,  the  red 
n^ifers,  the  scape-goat,  &c.  (Shckal.  I.  c.  in  Lights 
dot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xvii.  24).  After  the 
dt-struction  of  the  Temple  it  was  sequestrated  by 
N'ftspasian  and  his  successors,  and  ti-ansferred  to  the 
Tfraple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
rii.  8,  §6). 

(2.)  The  explanation  thus  given  of  the  "  tribute  " 
of  Matt.  xvii.  24-,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  one. 
To  suppose  with  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Maldo- 
ii.-itus,  and  others,  that  it  was  the  s.tme  as  the 
tribute  ( KTiwoi)  paid  to  the  Roman  emperor  ''Matt, 
xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statements 
of  Josephus  and  the  Mishna,  and  takes  away  the 
whole  significance  of  our  lord's  words.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  full  significance 
of  those  words  is  adequately  brought  out  in  the 
jiopular  intei-pretation  of  thern.  As  explainsd  by 
most  commentatoi-s,  they  are  simply  an  assertion 
by  our  Lord  of  His  divine  Soiiship,  an  implied 
letiuke  of  Peter  for  forgetting  the  truth  which  he 
had  so  recently  confessed  (oomp.  Woidsworth, 
Alford,  and  others):  "  Then  are  the  children  [viol) 
free ;"  Thou  hast  owned  me  as  the  !Son  of  the 
Living  God,  the  .'>on  of  the  Great  King,  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Temple,  in  whose  honour  men  pay  the  Temple- 
tribute;  why,  forgetting  this,  dost  thou  so  hastily 
make  answer  as  if  I  were  an  alien  and  a  stranger  ? 
True  as  this  exegesis  is  iD  part,  it  fails  to  account 
for  some  striking  fiu;ts.  (1.)  The  plural,  not  the 
singular  is  used — "  then  are  the  children  free." 
Tha  words  imply  a  class  of  "  sons  "  as  contrasted 
with  a  class  of  alieiM.  (2.)  The  words  of  our  Lord 
here  must  be  inteipreted  by  his  language  elsewhere. 
The  "  sons  of  the  kingdom  "  are,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
-I>eech  of  fhe  0.  T.,  those  who  belong  to  it,  in  the 
Apostolic  language  "  heirs  of  the  kingdom  "  (Matt, 
riii.  12,  xiii.  38;  Jam.  ii.  5;  Rom.  viii.  17),  "sons 
of  God,"  "  children  of  their  Father  in  HeaTen." 
(3.)  The  words  that  follow,  "Give  unto  them 
for  me  and  thee,"  place  the  disciple  as  standing,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  on  the  same  ground  as  bis 
Master.  The  principle  involved  in  the  words  "  then 
are  the  children  fiee"  extends  to  him  also.  Pay- 
ment is  made  for  both,  not  on  didemt,  but  oo  the 
same  grounds. 

(3.)  A  fuller  knowleiige  of  the  &cU  of  the  case 
may  help  us  to  escape  out  of  the  trite  routine  of 
commentttors,  and  to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader 
truth  implied  in  our  Ixml's  teaching.  The  Temple- 
rate,  as  above  stated,  was  of  comparatively  late 
origin.  The  question  whether  the  costs  of  the 
rooming  and  erening  sacrifke  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  such  a  fixed  compulsory  payment,  or  left  to  the 
free-will  ofTeringt  of  the  people,  hwl  been  a  ooo- 
Posted  point  between  the  Phariieea  and  Saddnoeea, 
and  the  former  had  carried  the  day  after  a  kmg 
itr.iggle  and  debate,  lasting  from  tbi  1st  to  the 
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8th  oay  of  Nisan.  .^  great  was  the  tiiumph  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  party,  that  they  k'pt  the 
anniversary  as  a  kind  of  half  festival.  The  Teniple- 
rate  question  was  to  them  what  the  Church-rate 
question  has  been  to  later  Conservatives  (Jost,  Ge~ 
schichte  de$  Jiidenthwns,  i.  218).  We  have  to 
remeralier  this  when  we  oome  to  the  nan-ative  of 
St.  M.itthew.  In  a  hundreii  dill'erent  wayt,  on  the 
questions  of  the  .Subbath,  of  fasting,  of  unwashu) 
hands  and  the  like,  the  teaching  of  our  I.oi^  Ium) 
been  in  diiect  antagonism  to  that  of  the  Ph-irisees. 
The  collectors  of  the  rate,  probably,  from  the  natare 
of  their  functions,  adherents  of  the  Pharisee  party, 
now  oome,  half-expecting  opposition  on  this  point 
also.  Their  words  imply  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
paid  the  rate  for  the  current  year.  His  life  of  con- 
stant wandering,  without  a  home,  might  seem 
like  an  evasion  of  it.  They  ask  tauntingly, 
"  Will  he  side,  on  this  point,  with  their  Sadducee 
opponents  and  refuse  to  f>ay  it  altogether?"  The 
answer  of  Peter  is  that  of  a  roan  who  looks  on  the 
payment  as  most  other  Jews  looked  on  it.  With  no 
thought  of  any  higher  principle,  of  any  deeper 
truth,  he  answers  at  once,  "  His  Master  will  of 
course  pay  what  no  other  religious  Isi-aelite  would 
refuse.'  The  words  of  his  Loi-d  led  him  to  the 
truth  of  which  the  Pharisees  were  losing  sight. 
The  otl'erings  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  free,  and  not  compulsoiy.  The  Sanhedrim,  by 
ranking  the  Temple-offiering  a  fixed  annual  tax,  col- 
lecting it  as  men  collected  tribute  to  Caesar,  were 
lowering,  not  raising  the  religious  condition  and 
character  of  the  pe«iple.  They  were  placing  evei-y 
Israelite  on  the  footing  of  a  "  sti-anger,"  not  on  that 
of  a  "  son."  The  true  principle  for  all  such  offer- 
ings was  that  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  asserted, 
following  in  his  Master's  footsteps,  •'  not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver."  In  proportion  to  the  degi-ee  in  which  any 
man  could  claim  the  title  of  a  Son  of  God,  in  th.it 
propoition  was  he  "  free"  from  this  forced  exaction. 
Peter,  therefore,  ought  to  have  remeinbei-ed  that 
here  at  least,  was  one  who,  by  his  own  confession  as 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  was  ipto  facto  exempted 

(4.)  The  interprelntion  which  has  now  been  given 
leads  as  to  see,  in  these  words,  a  precept  as  wide 
and  fai^renching  as  the  yet  more  memorable  one, 
*'  Itender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  be  God's."  They 
condemn,  instead  of  sanctioning,  the  compulsory 
payments  which  human  policy  has  so  often  substi- 
tuted for  the  "cheeriul  gifts"  which  alone  God 
lovi«.  But  the  words  which  follow  coiidenm  also 
the  pervei-sify  which  leads  men  to  a  .spurious  mar- 
tyrdom in  reiistiug  such  poymcnts.  "  L«t  w( 
should  otliend  them  .  .  .  give  unto  them  for  me 
and  thee."  It  is  better  to  comply  with  the  pay- 
ment than  to  startle  the  weak  brethren,  or  run 
counter  to  feelings  that  deserve  respect,  or  lay  an 
undue  atress  on  a  matter  of  little  moment.  In  such 
quarrels,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  both  parties 
are  equally  in  the  wrong.  If  the  quarrel  is  to 
find  a  solution,  it  must  be  by  a  mutual  acknow- 
ledgment that  both  hara  been  mistaken. 

(5.)  It  i*  Mtk&etory  to  find  that  watot  inter- 
preters at  leftit,  hart  drawn  near  to  the  tnit  mean- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pngmt 
sayings  in  the  whole  cycle  of  our  Lord's  taachiag. 
Angusttae  {QuaeMicmes  Exxmgel.  Ixxv.),  tnough 
miaing  the  main  point,  aaw  that  what  was  true  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Peter  waa  true  of  all  ("  Sal^ator 
autero,  cum  pro  ae  et  Pttro  Wi  jnhet.  pro  omnibiu 
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trx^'.visse  videtur  ").  Jrrome  {ad  loc.)  bws  in  th« 
wonls,  a  priuciple  extendiiip  in  some  form  or  other, 
to  nil  believers  ("  Nos  pix)  illius  honore  tributi  non 
reddimus,  et  quasi  flit  Re<jis  a  vectigalibus  im- 
munes  sutniis"),  though  his  woi-ds  claim  an  exemp- 
tion which  if  true  at  times  of  the  Christian  clergy, 
has  never  been  extended  to  the  body  of  Christian  laity, 
Calvin,  though  adhering  to  the  common  explanation, 
is  apjKii-ently  detennined  chiefly  by  his  dislike  of  the 
inferences  drawn  from  tbe  other  expl.uiation  by 
Papisbi  on  the  one  side,  and  AnaUnptists  on  the 
other,  88  claiming  an  exemption  fiom  obedience  in 
matters  of  taxation  to  the  civil  magistrate.  Luther 
(Annot.  in  Matt,  xvii.)  more  boldly,  while  dwelling 
chiefly  on  the  fiifndly  pleasantry  which  the  story 
represents  as  passing  between  the  master  and  the 
dis<.'iple,»  seizea,  witlj  his  usual  acuteness,  the  true 
p>/iiit.  "  Qui  tit  (this  is  his  paraphrase  of  the  woiiis 
of  Christ)  mi  Petre,  ut  a  te  petant,  cum  sis  Hegis 
61ius.  .  .  .  Vade  et  scito  nos  esse  in  alio  regno  regcs 
tt  filios  rerjis.  Sinito  illis  suum  rognum,  in  quo 
(umus  hospites.  .  .  .  F»V»ire^nis«mitp,  sed  non  hujus 
regni  mundani."  Tindal  {^Marg.  Note  on  Matt, 
xvii.  2G)  in  like  manner,  extends  the  principle,  "  So 
is  a  Christian  man  free  in  all  things  .  .  .  yet  payeth 
he  tribute,  and  submitteth  himself  to  all  men  for 
his  brother's  sake."  [E.  H.  P.] 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.    [Taxi-S  ;  Tribute.] 

TRIP'OLIS  {71  TpliroXts).  The  Greek  name 
of  a  city  of  great  commercial  imi>o>tiince,  which 
served  at  one  time  as  a  point  of  (itdsial  union  for 
Aradus,  Sidon,  and  Tyre.  What  its  Phoenician 
name  was  is  unknown  ;  but  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  it  was  Kadytis,  and  that  tiiis  was  really  the 
place  captured  by  Neco  of  which  Herotiotus  speaks 
(ii.  159,  iii.  5).  Kadytis  is  the  Greek  fonn  of  the 
Syrian  Kedutha,  "  the  holy,"  a  name  ot  which  a 
relic  still  seems  to  survive  in  the  Nuhr-Kadish,  a 
river  which  runs  through  Tarablous,  the  modem 
repi'e^entative  of  Tripolis.  All  ancient  federations 
had  for  their  place  of  meeting  some  spot  consecrated 
to  a  common  deity,  and  just  to  the  south  of  Tripolis 
was  a  promontoiy  which  went  by  the  name  of 
©€oC  irpSffwirov.     [Peniel,  p.  768,  a.] 

It  was  at  1* ripolis  that,  in  the  year  351  b  C,  the 
plan  was  concocted  for  the  simtiltiuieous  revolt  of 
the  Phoenician  cities  and  the  Persian  dependencies 
in  Cyprus  against  the  Persian  king  Ochus.  Al- 
though aided  by  a  league  with  Nectanebus  king  of 
Egypt,  this  attempt  failed,  and  in  the  sequel  great 
part  of  Sidon  was  burnt  and  the  chief  citizens 
de>'troyed.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  Tripolis  was 
increased  by  this  misfortune  of  its  neighbour,  for 
soon  after,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia,  it  appears 
08  a  port  of  the  first  order.  After  the  battle  of 
Issus  some  of  the  Greek  officers  In  Paiius's  sen-ice 
retreated  thither,  and  not  only  found  shifts  enough 
to  cany  themselves  and  8000  soldiers  away,  but  a 
numbei-  over  and  above,  which  they  burnt  in  oi-der 
to  preclude  the  victor  fiom  an  immediate  pursuit  of 
thara  (Arrian,  ii.  13).  The  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  like  that  of  Sidon  by  Ochas,  wouH 
m.turally  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  ths 
mpoitance  of  Tiipolis  as  a  commercial  jwrt.  WhpKt 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in 
wresting  Syria  fiom  the  young  son  of  Antiot^os 
^B.c.  161),  he  landed  there  and  made  the  place  the 
base  of  his  operations.     It  is  this  circumstance  to 


'  "  Es  muss  ja  ein  feln,  frenndlich,  lieMloh  Gesp'ilschaft 
sein  fewest  inter  Christum  et  dita'pulos  *tM»." 
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w)ich  allusion  is  made  in  the  only  passage  in  nliich 
T».7<olis  is  inentione<i  in  the  Bible  ("2  Mac*-,  xiv.  !^\ 
Tl  e  prosperity  of  the  city,  so  far  as  appears,  con« 
tinned  down  to  the  middle  of  the  6tli  century  of  tha 
Christian  era.  Dionysius  Periegetes  applies  to  it 
the  epithet  Kiirap^p  in  the  3rd  century.  In  the 
Peutinger  Table  (which  probably  was  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  the  Kmperor  Theodosius)  it  appear*  en 
the  great  roaii  along  the  coast  of  I'hoenicia  ;  and  at 
Orthosia  (the  next  station  to  it  nortliwards)  the 
roads  which  led  respectively  into  Mesojmtamia  and 
Cilicia  branclied  otl  from  one  another.  The  pos- 
session of  a  good  harbour  in  so  important  a  point 
for  land-traflic,  doubtless  combined  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  neighbouring  mountains  in  determining 
the  original  choice  of  the  site,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  factory  for  the  pui-poses  of  ti-aile  established 
by  the  three  great  Phoenician  cities.  Kach  of  these 
held  a  portion  of  Tripolis  surrounded  by  a  fortified 
wall,  like  the  Western  nations  at  the  Chinese  ports. 
But  in  A.L>.  543  it  w.xs  laid  in  ruins  by  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  hapjiened  in  the  month  of  July 
of  that  year,  and  overthrew  Tyi-e,  Sidon,  Berytus, 
and  Byblus  as  well.  On  this  occasion  the  appear- 
ance of  the  const  was  much  altered.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  promontory  Theupiosopon  (which  in 
the  Christian  times  had  its  name,  Uvm  motives  of 
piety,  changed  to  Lithoprosopon)  fiell  into  the  sea, 
and,  by  the  natural  breakwater  it  constituted, 
created  a  new  port,  able  to  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  large  vessels.  The  ancient  Tripolis  wa» 
finally  destroyeil  by  the  Sultan  El  Mansour  in  the 
year  1289  AD. ;  and  the  modern  TaralAom  is 
situated  a  couple  of  miles  distant  lo  the  east,  and 
is  no  longer  a  port.  El  Mijni,  whicli  is  perhaps 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a  small  fishiny 
village.  Tarablous  contains  a  population  of  15  or 
10,uOO  inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
four  pa-ohalics  of  Syria.  It  expoits  silk,  tobacco,  galls, 
and  oil,  grown  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands  ;  and  perfonns,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  part  which  was  foi-meily  taken 
by  Tripolis  as  the  entrepot  for  the  piwluctions  of  a 
most  fertile  region  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  41  ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
c.  2  ;  Vossiusad  Melam,  i.  12  ;  Theophanes,  ChronO' 
gtxiphia,  snb  anno  6043^.  [J.  W.  B.] 

TRO'AS  [Tfxpdi).  The  city  from  which  St  Paul 
firet  sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intimation, 
to  cany  the  Gospel  fiom  Asia  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi. 
8,  ll'j — where  he  rested  for  a  short  time  on  the 
northward  road  from  Ephesos  (during  the  next  mis- 
sionary journey)  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  Titus 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13) — where  on  the  return  south- 
wards (during  the  same  missionary  joumey)  he  met 
those  who  had  preceded  him  from  Philippi  (Acts 
XX.  5,  6),  and  r<>mained  a  week,  the  close  of  which 
(before  the  journey  to  Assos)  was  marked  by  the  M 
raising  of  Eutychus  fiom  the  dead  during  the  pro-  M 
ti-acted  midnight  discoui-se — and  where,  atler  an 
interval  of  many  years,  the  Apostle  left  '^during  a 
journey  the  details  of  which  are  unknown)  a  cloak 
and  some  books  and  parchments  in  the  house  <A 
C.\i-pus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13) — deserves  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  student  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  full  name  of  the  city  was  Alexandreia  TroM 
(Liv.  XXXV.  42),  and  sometimes  it  wa;  calle<i  fimph 
Akiw.lreia,  as  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  v.  33)  and  Strab* 
(xiii.  p.  593),  sometimes  simply  Troas  (as  in  tin 
N.  T.  and  the  Ant.  Itin.  See  Wesseling,  p.  334;. 
iT-c  foi-mer  part  of  the  name  indicates  the  period 
at  which  it  was  founded.  It  was  firet  built  by 
Antigonns,  under  the  name  of  Antigoneia  "rwu 
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Mid  jxx.pW  with  the  inhabitants  of  soir.e  ndgh- 
U'uriii^  cities.  Afteiwanls  it  waH  embellished  by 
'.ysiinachus,  and  named  Alexaniii-eiu  Tiojis.  Its 
»ifiiation  was  on  tlie  c-oa»t  of  MvsiA,  0|>]io!iite  the 
^.K.  (•xtit-mitj  of  tJie  i>land  of  Tene<lo«>. 

Unuor  the  liOmanx  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  the  province  of  Asia.  It  was  the 
chief  puiiit  of  anival  and  departure  for  those  who 
went  by  i<ea  between  Macedonia  and  the  western 
Asiatic  uistricts;  and  it  was  connected  br  good 
roads  with  other  j)lace8  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
iiitoiior.  For  the  latter  see  the  map  in  Leake's 
Asm  ififu/r.  The  Ibrmer  cannot  be  liefter  iilus- 
Xvated  than  by  St.  I'aiil's  two  voyages  between 
Trojis  and  Philippi  (^Act«  xvi.  11,  12,  xx.  6),  one 
of  which  was  accomplished  in  two  days,  the  other 
in  five.  At  this  time  Alexandreia  Troas  was  a 
C'Jonia  with  the  /(«  ftalician.  'I'his  strong  Ifoman 
connexion  can  be  read  on  its  coins.  The  Romans 
had  a  peculiar  feeling  connected  with  the  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  legend  of  their  origin  fiom  Troy. 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  Julius  Caes:ir  had  a  plan  of 
making  Troa.>  the  «eat  of  empire  {Cues.  79).  It 
may  jierhajw  be  infened  from  the  words  of  Horace 
[Carin.  iii.  3,  57)  that  Augustus  had  some  such 
dreams.  And  even  the  modern  name  Kski-Stainboul 
(or  "  Old  Constantinople  ";  seems  to  commemontte 
the  thought  which  was  once  in  Constantine's  mind 
(iiosim.  ii.  30;  Zonai-.  xiii.  3),  who,  to  use  Gibbon's 
woixls,  "  before  he  gave  a  just  preference  to  the 
Kltiiatinn  of  Byzantium,  had  conceived  the  design 
of  erecting  the  seat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated 
•  pot,  from  which  the  Konnans  derived  their  fabulous 
origin." 

The  niins  at  Kski-Strtmhoul  are  considerable. 
The  most  conspicuous,  however,  especially  the  re- 
mains of  the  ai)ue<luct  of  Herodes  Atticu.s,  did  not 
exist  when  St.  Paul  was  there.  The  walls,  which 
m;iy  repiesent  the  extent  of  the  city  in  the  Apostle's 
time,  enclose  a  rectangular  i>p;u-e,  extending  above 
a  mile  from  wst  to  west,  and  neaily  a  mile  from 
Doith  to  south.  That  which  possesses  most  interesit 
for  us  is  the  harbour,  which  is  still  distinctly  trace- 
able in  a  l)asin  about  4<»0  feet  long  and  200  broad. 
I >escriptions  in  crater  or  less  detail  are  given  by 
Pocoike,  Chandler,  Hunt  (in  Walpole's  JiJejnoirsj, 
Clarke,  Prokesch,  and  Fellows.  [J.  S.  H.J 

TROGYL'LIUM  [see  Samos].  Samos  is  ex- 
actly opjHWite  the  nxky  extiimity  of  the  ndge  of 
Mycile,  which  is  cill.-*!  TfxayvKXtoy  in  the  N.  T. 
Acts  XX.  15,  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  and  Tpw- 
yi\ioy  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  636).  The  channel  is 
extremely  nanow.  .Straljo  (/.  c.)  makes  it  aljout 
«  mile  broad,  and  this  is  continued  by  our  Admi- 
ralty Chaits  (I.WO  and  15.").5).  St.  Paul  sailed 
through  this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  dose  of  his  thiui  missionary  journey  (Acts,  /.  c). 
The  navigation  of  this  coa.st  is  intricate  ;  and  it  can 
oe  gathereil  from  Acts  xx.  6,  with  suliseqnent  notices 
of  the  days  spent  on  tlie  voyage,  that  it  was  the  time 
of  dark  mooti  Tims  the  night  was  sjviit  at  Tiogyl- 
iiiim.  It  is  interesting  to  olisen-e  that  a  little  to 
'.he  eRst  of  the  extreme  point  th^ie  is  an  anchorage, 
which  is  Ktill  called  St.  Paul's  Port.        [J.  S.  H.] 

TROOP.  BAND.    Thew  wordi  hare  a  peculiar 
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signihcation  in  many  pisMges  of  the  0.  T.,  whict 
is  apt  to  be  nverl<x>ke.|,  and  the  kiiowle<lge  ot  which 
throws  a  brighter  light  ii|)on  them.  Thev  are  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  Hebrew  woi-d  1^3,  yidud, 
which  has  invariably  the  force  ov  an  irreirular  boiy 
of  people,  large  or  small,  united  not  for  the  puii,.,»e 
of  defence  or  regular  aggi-essiou.  like  au  aruiy,  but 
with  the  object  of  marauding  ana  plunder.  [See 
MOAU,  vol.  ii.  395,  note,  where  the  tenn  giJiid 
is  examined.]  Jn  addition  to  the  inst«ni«8  of  its 
use  there  named,  it  may  be  observed  that  our 
translatoi-s  have  in  a  few  cases  tried  to  bring  out, 
its  meaning  more  strongly;  as  in  1  Chr.  xii.  21, 
"  band-of-the-rovers ;"  Hos.  vi.  9,  and  vii.  1, "  troop- 
of-robbei-s."  [G.! 

TROPH'IMUS  {TpSiptfioi).  Of  the  three 
passag.>s  where  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  is  men- 
tioned, the  first  associates  him  very  closely  with 
TVCHICUS  (Acts  XX.  4),  and  the  la-st  seems  in  some 
degree  to  renew  the  association,  and  in  reference  it 
the  same  geogi-.iphical  district  (2  Tim.  iv.  20;  see 
ver.  12),  while  the  intermediate  one  separates  him 
entirely  from  this  connexion  (Acts  xxi.  29). 

From  the  first  of  these  passages  we  learn  that 
Tychicus,  like  Trophimus,  was  a  native  of  Asia 
{'Affiat'oi),  and  that  the  two  were  among  those 
companions  who  travelled  with  the  A})ostle  in  the 
course  of  the  third  missionaiy  joumey,  and  during 
part  of  the  route  which  he  took  in  returning  from 
Macedonia  towai-ds  Syria.  From  what  we  know 
conceniing  the  collection  which  was  going  on  at 
this  time  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaea,  we  are 
disposed  to  connect  these  two  men  with  the  business 
of  that  contribution.  This,  &-i  we  shall  see,  suggests 
a  probable  connexion  of  Trophimus  with  another 
circumstanco. 

Both  he  and  Tychicus  accompanied  St.  Pau. 
from  Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia  (&XP'  '''^^  'Aalas 
I.  c),  but  Tychicus  seems  to  have  lemained  there 
while  Trophimus  proceeded  with  the  Apostle  to  Jem- 
salem.  There  he  was  the  innooent  cause  of  the 
tumult  in  which  St.  Paul  was  apprehended,  and 
from  which  the  voyage  to  Home  ultimately  le- 
suited.  Certain  Jews  fiom  the  district  of  Asia  saw 
the  two  Christian  mis.sionaries  together,  and  s>ip 
posed  that  Paul  had  token  Trophimus  into  the 
Temple  (Acts  xxi.  27-29).  From  this  |«.vsage  we 
leaiTi  two  new  facts,  viz.  that  Trophimus  was  a 
(•entile,  and  that  he  wits  a  native,  not  simply  of 
Asia,  but  of  El'HESfS. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses,  during 
whic'h  we  have  no  trace  of  either  Tychicus  or 
Trophimus;  but  in  the  l.n.st  letter  written  by  St. 
Paul,  shortly  befiu-e  his  martyrdom,  fioin  Kome, 
he  mentions  tlicm  both  {Tvx'Khy  iv(ar€i\a  *ls 
"E^ftroy,  2  Tim.  iv.  12;  1&6<ptnov  iiwtKfwoy  i> 
VliKiirtf  kafttvovtrra,  ib.  20).  Fiom  the  last  of 
the  phiuscs  we  gather  simply  that  the  Apostle  had 
no  long  time  lielbre  been  in  the  Levant,  that  Trophi- 
mus had  been  with  him,  and  that  he  had  lieen  left 
in  inlinn  heiilth  at  Miletus.  Of  the  further  details 
we  are  ignorant ;  but  this  we  may  say  here,  th:«t 
while  tJiere  would  be  consideiiible  ditliculty  in  h<^ 
commodating  this  piissage  to  any  part  of  the  re- 
<t)i-ded  narrative  previous  to  the  voyage  to  Home," 
all  ditficulty  vanishes  on  the  suppo«itioo  of  two  im- 


•  Trophimus  was  no  doubt  at  Miletaii  on  the  occasion 
rccorclMl  in  Art«  xx.  I5-:w,  but  it  U  most  rerlain  thai  he 
\i»M  not  lea  tliore.  The  theory  aIdo  that  he  was  Irft  there 
on  the  voynRe  to  ftonie  Is  prppnuUTniis ;  for  the  wiml 
Alfred  .St.  hull's  vcwel  u>  nin  illrect  from  the  S.W.  comer 


of  Asia  Minor  to  the  (•:.  end  of  Crete  (Acts  xxtH.  T).  W« 
may  a<ld,  that  woen  TrophltntM  was  Mt  In  sickness  M 
Mllelu*.  whenever  that  mif;ht  be,  be  wan  within  e«y 
reiicb  of  bis  bome-iricnds  at  Kphesos,  as  we  m«  fi\«s 
Aeu  XX.  II 
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prisonmeiits,  and  a  journey  in  the  Levant  between 
tliem. 

What  was  alluded  to  above  as  probable,  is  that 
Tiopliimus  was  one  of  the  two  brethren  who,  with 
TiTL'S,  conveyed  the  2nd  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians 
^2  Cor.  viii.  16-24).  The  arsjiinient  is  so  well 
stated  by  Pi-ofessor  Stanley,  that  we  give  it  in  his 
woi-ds: — "  Trophimus  was,  like  Titus,  one  of  the 
few  Gentiles  who  accompanied  the  AjKwtle;  an 
Uphesian,  and  therrfore  likely  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  AposM"  fix)m  Ephesus  with  the  First  Kpistle, 
or  to  have  accompanied  him  fiom  Ephesus  now ;  he 
was,  as  is  implied  of  '  this  bi-other,'  whose  praise 
was  in  all  the  Churches,  well  known ;  so  well 
fruown  that  the  Jews  of  Asia  [Minor?]  at  Jeru- 
salem immediately  recognised  him ;  he  was  also 
especially  connected  with  the  Apostle  on  this  vei-y 
mission  of  the  collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea. 
Thus  far  would  appear  from  the  des<;ription  of  him 
in  Acts  xxi.  29.  From  Acts  xx.  4  it  also  appears 
that  he  was  with  St.  Paul  on  his  return  from  this 
very  visit  to  Corinth  "  (Stanley's  Corinthians,  2nd 
yiit.  p.  492). 

The  ttory  in  the  Greek  Menology  that  Trophimus 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  evidently  wrong ; 
the  legend  that  he  was  beheaded  by  Nero's  orders  is 
possibly  true.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TRUMPET.    [Cornet.] 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF  (n^'i'^n  DV. 
Num.  xxix.  1  ;  vufpa  a-i)ij.a<rlas ;  dies  clangoris 
et  tvharuin ;  ny-IIP)  |il3T,  Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  ftinifiS- 
avvov  ffaXiriyytiv ;  sabbatum  memnriale  clangen- 
tibiis  tvbU:  in  the  Mishna,  n^K^H  6^♦N^  "the 
beginning  of  the  year"),  the  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
which  fell  on  the  fii-st  of  Tizii.  It  differed  fiom 
the  ordinaiy  festivals  of  the  new  moon  in  several 
impoi-tant  particulars.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
days  of  Holy  Convocation.  [Feasts.]  Instead  of 
the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  saciifices,  it  was  "  a 
ds\j  of  blowing  of  trumpets."  In  addition  to  the 
duly  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims  offeied  on  the 
first  of  every  month  [New  Moon],  there  were 
offered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat  offerings, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxix.  1-6).  The 
regular  monthly  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  one  young  bullock. 

It  is  said  that  both  kinds  of  trumpet  were  blown 
in  the  temple  on  this  day,  the  straight  trumpet 
(rnXXn)  and  the  cornet  (IDIC^  and  {nj?),  and 

♦hat  elsewhere  any  one,  even  a  child,  might  blow  a 
cornet  (Reland,  iv.  7,  2 ;  Carpzov,  p.  425 ;  Rosh 
Hash.  i.  2;  Jubilee,  p.  1149,  note  «;  Cornet). 
When  the  festival  fell  upon  a  Sabbath,  the  trumpets 
were  blown  in  the  Temple,  but  not  out  of  it  (Jlosh 
Hash.  iv.  1). 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  one  of  the 
songs  ol  Asaph,  was  composed  expressly  for  the 
Fe:ist  of  Trumpets.  The  Psalm  is  used  in  the  ser- 
vice for  the  day  by  the  modern  Jews.  As  the  third 
vei-se  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
A. v.,  this  would  seem  highly  probable — "  Blow 
np  the  trumpet  m  the  new  moon,  the  time  ap- 
pointed, on  our  solemn  fe;ist  day."  But  the  best 
authorities  understand  tlie  word  translated  new 
moon  (nD3)  to  mean  full  moon.  Hence  the  Psalm 
would  more  properly  belong  to  the  service  for  one 
■jf  the  festivals  which  take  place  at  *ht  full  moon, 
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tht  '*TaHovei,  <»r  the  Feast  of  Tabemaclei  (G^mu. 
Thei.  1.  T.;  Koeenmiiller  and  Hu.g8teubei;g  on  Vs. 
luxi.> 

Various  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets.  Maimonides  considered  that  its  pur- 
pose was  to  awaken  the  jieople  fi-om  their  spiritual 
slumber  to  pri'Pin'o  for  the  solemn  humiliation  of 
the  D;iy  of  Atonement,  which  followed  it  within 
ten  days.  This  may  receive  some  countenance  from 
Joel  ii.  15,  "Blow  the  trumpet  ("lEJlB')  in  Zion, 

sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly."  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the 
seventh  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  year,  which  was 
especially  holy  because  it  was  the  seventh,  and  be- 
cause it  contained  the  Dtiy  of  Atonement  and  the 
Ke}.si  of  Tabernacles  (Fagius  in  Lee.  xxiii.  24; 
Buxt.  Si/n.  Jiid.  c.  xxiv.).  Philo  and  some  early 
Christian  writer's  regai-ded  it  as  a  memorial  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  (I'hilo,  vol.  v.  p.  46, 
ed.  Tauch. ;  Basil,  in  Ps.  Ixxxi. ;  The<>d.  Qmiest. 
xxxii.  in  Lev.).  But  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  to  call  in  question  the  common  opinion  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  the  festival  of  the 
New  Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tizri, 
the  month  which  commenced  the  Sabbatical  year 
and  the  year  of  Jubilee.  [Jubilee,  p.  1152.]  If 
the  New  Moon  Festival  was  taken  as  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  natural  division  of  lime,  the  month  in 
which  the  earth  yielded  the  last  ripe  pnxliice  of  the 
season,  and  began  again  to  foster  seed  for  the  supply 
of  the  future,  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  Tizri  was  the 
great  month  for  sowing  might  thus  easily  have  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  commemorating  on  this  dny 
the  finished  work  of  Creation,  when  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  (Job  xxsviii.  7).  The  Feast  of 
Trumpets  thus  came  to  be  regiuded  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  the  world  (Mishna,  Jiosh  Hash. 
i.  1 ;  Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  Heb.  ii.  p.  13 ;  Buxt.  Syn. 
Jud.  c.  zxiv.). 

It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  the  Rabbis  that  on  this 
day,  every  year,  God  judges  all  men,  and  that  they 
pass  before  Him  as  a  flock  of  sheep  pass  before  a 
shephei-d  {Rosh  Hash.  i.  2).  [S.  C] 

TRYPHENA  and  TRYPH08A  {Tpi<paiva 
Kot  Tpv<pioffa).  Two  Christian  women  at  Home, 
who,  among  those  that  are  enumerated  in  the  con- 
clusion of  St.  Paul's  letter  to  that  city,  receive  a 
special  salutation,  and  on  the  special  ground  that 
they  are  engaged  there  in  "  labouring  in  the  Lord  " 
(Rom.  xvi.  12).  They  may  have  been  sistei-s,  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  fellow-deaconesses, 
and  among  the  predecessoi-s  of  that  large  number  of 
official  women  who  ministered  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  a  later  period  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  43) ;  m 
for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  M 
at  that  time  occupied  in  Christian  service  (ris  ■ 
Koiriciffas),  while  the  salutation  to  Persis,  in  the 
same  verse,  is  connected  with  pa-st  sen-ice  (IJtii 
iKoirlaxrev). 

We  know  nothing  more  of  these  two  sister- 
workers  of  the  Apostolic  time ;  but  the  name  of 
one  of  them  occurs  curiously,  with  other  names 
familiar  to  us  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla.  There  Tiy- 
pheua  appears  as  a  rich  Chiistian  widow  of  Anti- 
och,  who  gives  Thecla  a  refuge  in  lier  house,  and 
sends  money  to  Paul  for  the  lelief  of  the  poor. 
(See  Jones,  On  the  Canon,  ii.  371,  380.)  It  is  im- 
possible to  discern  any  trace  of  prol>ability  in  thi« 
part  of  the  legend. 
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.t  i»  fin  interesting  f:ut  that  the  columbaria  of  I 
•»  Caesar**  household"  in  the  Vupxa  Ccdini,  near 
Porta  S.  Sebasticaw,  contain  the  name  Tr>-phena, 
ts  well  as  other  names  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
PhilcU^im  and  Julia  (ver.  15),  and  also  Aniplias 
(rer.  8).— Wordsworth's  Tour  in  Italy  (18G'2), 
u.  173.  [J-  S.  H.J 

TRYTHON  {Tpxupai').  A  usurper  of  the  Syrian 
throne.    His  pioper  name  was  Wodotus  (Strab.  xvi. 
2,  10;  Ap|>.  •Syr.  68),  and  the  surname  Tr»phon 
was  given  to  him,  or,  according  to  Appian,  adopted 
by  him,  after  his  accession  to  power.     He  was  a 
Biitive  of  Cariana,  a  fortified  place  in  the  district  of 
Apamea,  wheie  he  was  brought  up  (Su-ab.  /- c). 
lu  the  time  of  Alexander  Balas  he  was  attached  to 
the  court  (App.  /.  c.  iovXos  rtiv  fiaatXiwv;  Diod. 
fr.  xxi.  ap.  MttU.  Hist.  Gr.  fragm.  ii.  17,  vrpa- 
Tiry<$»;    l   ^'acc.  xi.  39,  ri)v  rapa  'AAf^.);  but 
towaitls  the  close  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have 
joined  in  the  conspinuy  which  was  set  on  foot  tc 
ti^nsfer  tlie  crown  of  Syria   to  Ptol.  Philometor 
(1  Mace.  xi.  13;  Diod.  /.  c).     After  the  death  of 
Alexander  Balas  he  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  D?metrius  II.  to  put  foi-ward  the  claims  of 
Auti'ochus  V'l.,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  ( 1  Mace. 
Xi.  39;   B.C.  145).     After  a  time  he  obtained  the 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  had  been  alienated  from 
Demetrius  by  his  ingratitude,  and  the  young  king 
was  crowned'  'B.C.  144).     Trvphon,  however,  soon 
revealed  his  real  designs  on  the  kingdom,  and,  fear- 
ing the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he  gained  possession 
of  his  person  by  ti^achery  (1  Mace.  xii.  39-50), 
and  after  a  short  time  put  him  to  death  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  23).     As  the  way  seemed  now  cleai-,  he  mur- 
dered  AntiochuB   and   seized   the   supreme  power 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  31,  32),  which  he  exercised,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  with  violence  and  rapacity  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  34).     His  tyranny  again  encoui-aged  the  hopes 
of  Demetrius,  who  was  engaged  in  prepaiing  an 
expedition  against  him  (B.C.  141),  when  he  was 
t-iken  piisoner   (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3),  and  Tryphon 
retained  the  throne  (Just,  xxxvi.  1 ;   Diod.  Leg. 
ixxi.)  till  Antiochus  VII.,  the  brother  of  Demetrius, 
drove  him   to   Dora,   from   which   he  escaped  to 
Orthoeia  in  Phoenicia  (1  Mace.  xv.  10-14,  37-39; 
B.C.  139).    Not  long  afterwaj\ls,  being  hard  pi«sed 
by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide,  or,  accoitling 
to  other  accounts,  was  put  to  death  hj  Antiochus 
(Strab.  rir.    5,  2;    App.  Syr.  68,   'Arrloxos— 
KT«Ipm  .  .  .  vhv  fivtf  iroXAf ).    Josephua  {Ani.  xiii. 
7,  §2)  adds  that  he  was  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place 
which   he  4nade  his  head-quarters  (Stnib.   xvi.  2, 

10).  The  authority  of  Trj-phon  wac  evidently 
T«-y  partial,  as  apjiears  from  the  growth  of  Jewi^ 
independence  under  Simon  Macisvboeus ;  and  Strabo 
deticribes  htm  as  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  Cilician 
piracy  ixiv.  3,  2).  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins 
of  .\NTiociiU8  VI.  [vol.  i.  p.  77],  and  he  also  struck 
ooins  in  his  own  name.  [Ajjtiochus  ;  Dkmk- 
TaiL-s.J  [B.  F.  W.] 
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TRYPHO'SA.  [Tryphe.na  and  Tryphosa.] 
TU'BAL  (^n^n  ;  "Pnn  in  Gen.  x.  2,  Ex.  xxxii. 
26,  xxxix.  1 :  eo^t'A,  except  in  Ez.  xxxix.  1,  whero 
Alex.  eo/St'p:   Thvhal,  but  in  Is.  bvi.  19,  Italvi). 
In  the  ancient  ethnological  table*  of  Genesis  «cA 
1  Chr.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan  and  Mesbeca 
among  the  sons  of  Japheth   (Gen.  x.   2 ;  I  Chr. 
i.  5).     The  thi-ee  are  again  associated  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre; 
lavan.  Tubal,  and  Meshech,   brought  slaves  and 
copper  vtssels  to  the  Phoenician  markets  ( Ei.  xxrii. 
13).    Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  Ixvi.  19),  Meshech  and 
Tubal  (Ez.  xxxii.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  are 
nations  of  the  north  (Ez.  xxxviii.  15,  xxxix.  2).  Jo- 
sephus  {^Ant.  i.  6,  §1)  identifies  the  descendants  of 
Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is— not,  as  Jerome 
would  understand  it,  Spaniaixis,  but — the  inhabitants 
of  a  tract  of  country,   between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  conesponded  to  the  mo- 
dern Geoi-gia.*    This  approximates  to  the  view  of 
Bochart  {Phaleg,  iii.  12),  who  makes  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  represent  lleshech  and  Tubal.     These 
two  Colchian  tribes  aie  mentioned  together  in  He- 
rodotus on  two  occasions ;  first,  as  ibrming  part  of 
the  19th  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  94), 
and  again  as  being  in  the  army  of  Xei-xes  under  the 
command  of  Ariomai-dus  the  son  of  Darius  (vii. 
78).     The   Jloschi   and  Tibareni,    moreover,    are 
"  constantly  ass<H;iated,  under  the  names  of  Mvtkai 
and   Tupku,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  "  (Sir  H. 
l\i»wUnson  in  Rawlinson's  Her.  i.  p.  635).     The 
Tibai-eni  are  said   by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Hhodius   (ii.  1010)  to  have  l>een  a  Scythian  tribe, 
and  they  as  well  as  the  Moschi  are  probably  to  be 
referred  to  that  Turanian  people,  who  in  very  early 
times   spread    themselves  over    the    entire    region 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Caucasus  (IJawlinson,  Her.  i.  p.  535). 
In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
Ambris,  the  son  of  Khuliya,  was  hereditaiy  chiet 
of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopes  of  Taurus).  He  "  had 
cultivated  relations  with  the  kings  of  Musak  and 
Varaiat  (Meshech  and  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi  and 
.Armenia)    who   were   in   revolt   against   Assyria, 
and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
gi-eat  king"  (ibid.  i.  p.  169,  note').     In  foimer 
times  the  Tibareni  were  probably  more  impoilant, 
and  the  Mocchi  and  Tibareni,  Meshech  and  Tubal, 
may  have  been  n.^ies  by  which  powerful  hoities  </ 
Scythians  were  known  to  the  Hebrews.     But  in 
history  we  only  hear  of  them  as  pushed  to  th« 
furthest  limit*  of  their  ancient  settlements,  and  oc- 
euj;)ing  merely  a  strip  of  coast  along  the  Euxine. 
Their  iieighboura  the  Clialdeaus  were  in  the  same 
condition.     In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Moxchi 
and  Tibareni  were  even  more  closely  connected  than 
at  a  later  period,  for  in  Xenophon  we  find  them 
separated  bv  the  Macronet  and  Mossynoeci  {Anab. 
T.  5,  §1 ;  Plin.  vi.  4,  &c).     The  limiU  of  the  X*r- 
ritory  of  tlie  Tibareni  are  extiemely  difficult  to  de- 
termine with  any  degree  of  accuracy.     After  a  part 
of  the   10,000  Graeka  on  their  retreat  with  Xe- 
nophon   had  embarked  at  Ceraaus  tperhapa  near 
the  modem  Keraaom  Dere  Si),  the  test  marcheil 
.■\loiig  the  coast,  and  toon  came  *o  the  boundaries  o( 
the  Mo»yiMMci  {Anab.  v.  4,  §2).     Th«y  trarerted 
the  country  occupioil  by  this  people  ta  eight  days 
and  t)i«n  cnme  to  the  Chalvbes,  and  after  timi  U 
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the  Tibaieni.  The  eastern  limit  of  tlie  Tibai-eni 
xfiis  therefoi*  about  80  or  90  miles  along  the 
coast  \V.  of  Cerasus.  Two  <lnys'  mai'ch  through 
Tilmrene  brought  the  Greeks  to  Cotyoia  {Anub.  v. 
5,  §;J),  and  they  were  altogether  three  days  in 
inssing  thi-oiigh  the  country  ( Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  30). 
Now  from  C.  Jasonium  to  Boon,  according  to 
Arrian  {Pen.f*^  16),  the  distance  was  90  stadia,  90 
more  to  Cotyora,  and  00  from  Cotyojn  to  the 
river  Melantliius,  making  in  all  a  coast  line  of  240 
stadia,  or  three  days'  maich.  Profesiwr  liawlinson 
{Her.  iv.  l^l)  conjectures  that  the  Tibiireni  occu- 
pie<l  the  coast  between  Cape  Yasotin  (Jnsonium) 
anti  the  River  Melanthius  {Melet  Irmak),  but  if  we 
follow  Xenojihon,  we  must  place  Boon  as  their 
western  boundary,  one  day's  maich  from  Cotyora, 
and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  some  10 
miles  east  of  the  Melet  Irmak,  perhaps  not  far  from 
the  modern  Aptar,  which  is  3j  houi-s  from  that 
river.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Feriplus  of 
the  Euxine  says  (33)  that  the  Tibareni  fonneily 
dwelt  west  of  Cotyora  a.s  far  as  Polemonium,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pouleman  chai,  1^  mile  east  of 
Fitadh. 

In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareni  were  an 
independent  tribe  (Anab.  vii.  8,  §25).  Long  before 
this  they  were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs, 
which  was  a  principal  element  of  their  weakness, 
and  rendered  their  subjugation  by  Assyria  more 
easy.  I)r.  Hincks  (quoted  by  Kawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  380,  note  ')  ha.s  found  as  many  as  twenty-four 
kings  of  the  Taplai  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions. 
They  are  said  by  .\pollonius  Hhodius  to  ha\'e  been 
rich  in  flocks  {Arg.  ii.  377).  The  traffic  in  slaves 
and  vessels  of  copper  with  which  the  people  of 
Tubal  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (F>z.  xxvii.  13) 
still  further  connects  them  with  the  Tibareni.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  regions  boixlering  on  the 
I'outus  Kuxinus  furnished  the  most  beautiful  slaves, 
and  that  the  slave  traffic  was  an  extensive  branch 
of  trade  among  the  Cappadocians  (Polvb.  iv.  38, 
§4;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  39;  Pers.  Sat.  vi.  77  ;  Mart. 
Ep.  vi.  77,  X.  76,  &c.).  The  copper  of  the  Mos- 
synoeci,  the  ne'glibours  of  the  Tibareni,  was  cele- 
brated a.s  being  extremely  bright,  and  without  any 
admixture  of  tin  (Aiist.  De  Mir.  Auscult.  62) ; 
and  the  Chalybes,  who  lived  between  these  tribes, 
were  long  famous  for  their  crail  as  metiil-smiths. 
We  must  not  forget,  too,  the  copjier- mines  of 
Chalvar  in  Armenia  (Hamilton,  As.  Min.  i.  173). 

The  Ai'abic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2  gives  Chorasan 
and  China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal  ;  in  Kusebius 
(see  Bochart)  theyaie  Illyria  and  Thessaly.  The 
Talmudists  {Yoma,  fol.  10,  2),  according  to 
Bochart,  define  Tubal  as  "  the  home  of  the  Uniaci 
(^p^'JIK),"  whom  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  Huns  {Fhaleg,  iii.  12).  They  may  perhaps 
take  their  name  fiom  Oenoe,  the  modern  Unieh,  a 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  not  far 
from  Cape  Yasoun  (Jasonium),  and  so  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Tibiueni.  In  the 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  (ed.  Wilkins) 
N'*3'n'1  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Tubal,  and 
Wilkins  rendere  it  by  Bithynia.  But  the  reading 
in  this  passage,  as  well  ;w  in  the  Targums  of  Jeiti- 
salem  and  of  Jonathan  f>n  Gen.  x.  is  too  doubtful 
to  be  followed  a.^  even  a  traditional  authority. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

TU'BAL-CA'IN(P(pS3W:  hB6^i)<:  Tabal- 
flCTtJi).  The  son  of  Lamech  the  Cainite  i  y  his  wif<: 
Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  22).     He  is  called  "  a  fiiibisher  of 
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every  cutting  instrument  of  copper  and  iron."  Th* 
Jew'.'^h  legend  of  later  times  a.-«oriates  him  with  his 
fatlver's  .song.  "  Limech  was  blind,"  say;i  the  story 
as  told  by  Ra>hi,  "  and  TuK'il-Cain  was  leading 
him. ;  and  he  saw  Cain,  and  he  ap|)eared  to  him 
like  a  wild  beast,  »>  he  told  his  father  to  di-nw  his 
bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  wlieii  he  knew  tjiat  it 
was  Cain  his  ancestor  he  smote  his  hands  toijetlier 
and  struck  his  son  between  them.  So  he  slew  him, 
and  hiii  wives  withdraw  from  him,  and  he  concili- 
ates them."  In  this  story  Tultal-t'aiii  is  the  "  young 
man"  of  the  song.  Riishi  apparently  considers  tl»e 
name  of  Tubiil-C'ain  as  an  appellative,  for  he  iiiakcB 
him  director  of  the  works  of  Cain  for  making 
weapons  of  war,  and  connects  '*  Tubal "  with 
?3n,  tabbel,  to  season,  and  so  to  prepare  skil- 
fully. He  appears  moreover  to  have  pointed  it 
?3iR,  tohel,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  reading 
of  the  LXX,  and  Josephus.  According  to  the 
writer  last  mentioned  [Ant.  i.  2,  §2),  Tul)a!-Cain 
was  distinguished  for  his  prodigious  strength  and 
his  success  in  war. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  extremely  obscure. 
Hasse  {EntJecknngen,  ii.  37,  quoted  by  K'nobel  on 
Gen.  iv.  22)  identifies  Tul>al-Cain  with  Vulcan ; 
and  Buttmann  {Mythol.  i.  1 64)  not  only  compjires 
these  names,  but  adds  to  the  compai  i.ion  the  T«A- 
X«»«J  of  Rhodes,  the  first  workers  in  copper  and 
iron  (Strabo,  xiv.  654),  and  Dwalinn,  the  demon 
.smith  of  the  S<audinavian  mythology.  Gesenius 
proposed  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  word,  compounded 

of  the  Pe!-s.  ^L  ftj.  tupcU,  iron  slag,  or  scoria, 
and   the  Arab.    ,.^*,   kain,  a  smith;    but   this 

etymology  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  Scythian 
raceTuUAL,  who  were  coppersmiths  (Kz.  xxvii.  13), 
naturally  suggest  themselves  in  connexion  with 
Tubal-Cain.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TUBIE'XI  {Tovfii-fivoi ;  Alex.  Tovfiftyoi :  Tu- 
biiinaei).  Tlie  "  Jews  called  Tubieni  "  lival  about 
Chai-ax,  750  stadia  from  a  strongly-fortified  city 
adied  Caspis  (2  Mace.  xii.  17).  They  were  doubt- 
less the  sjime  who  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  living 
in  the  towns  of  Toubion  (A.  V.  Tohik),  which 
again  is  probiibly  the  same  with  the  Ton  of  the 
Old  Testament.  [G.] 

TUEPENTINE-TEEE  {repifjuveos,  rtpt- 
fiiydos :  terebinthxis)  occurs  only  once,  viz.  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  16),  where  wisdom  is 
comparcil  with  the  "  turpentine-tree  that  stietcheth 
forth  her  branches."  The  rfpf0iv0os  or  rfpmv6o7 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  Pistacia  terebinthus,  teiebinth< 
tree,  common  in  Palestine  and  the  East,  supposed 
by  some  writei-s  to  represent  the  el&k  (n?N)  cf 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  [Oak.]  The  terebinth,  though 
not  generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in  Palestine  as 
some  of  the  osiks,  occasionally  gi-ows  to  a  large  size. 
See  Robinson  I B.  B.  ii.  222,  3),  who  thus  sjieaks  of  it. 
"  The  Butm  "  (the  Arabic  narce  of  the  terebinth) 
"  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  often  represented,  but  it» 
small  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn, 
and  are  lenewed  in  the  spring.  The  flowei-s  are 
small,  and  followed  by  small  oval  berries,  hanging 
in  clusters  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  resembling 
much  those  of  the  vine  when  the  giapes  are  j'lst 
set.  From  incisions  in  the  trunk  there  is  said  to 
<!ow  a  sort  of  transparent  balsam,  constituting  8 
rwy  pure  and  fine  species  of  turpentine,  with  an 
Kgreeflbie  odour  like  citron  or  jessamine,  and  a  »«ild 
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taste.  »xi  liaixleiiiiig  gi-nJunlly  iutu  a  ti^niiKparent 
glim.  In  Palestine  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of 
this  freduct  of  the  butni  !"  'I'he  terebinth  l>elongs 
to  the  Nat.  Order  Anacardiaceae,  the  phints  of 
which  order  generally  contain  resinoua  secretions. 

[W.  H.] 
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Ifutaaa  tarlmHnu. 

TURTLE,  TUETLE-DOVE  (110,  tSr : 
rpvyJtv.  Utrtwr:  genei-ally  in  connexion  with  njV. 
i/tJnoA,  "dove").  [Dove.]  The  name  is  phonetic, 
eviileutly  derived  from  the  plaintive  cooing  of  the 
bird.  The  turtle-dove  occurs  first  in  Scripture  in 
Gen.  XV.  9,  where  Abram  is  commanded  to  ofler 
it  along  with  other  sacrifices,  and  with  a  young 
pigeon  (?Ti3,  g6z&t).  In  the  Levitical  law  a  pair 
of  turtle-doves,  or  of  young  pigeons,  are  constantly 
prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  those  who  were  too 
jioor  to  provide  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  and  these  birds 
were  admissible  either  as  ti-espaas,  sin,  or  burat- 
oiiering.  In  one  instance,  the  case  of  a  Nazarite 
having  been  accidentjdly  defiled  by  a  dead  body,  a 
piiir  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  were  specially 
enjoined  (Num.  vi.  10).  It  was  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  in  Lev.  xii.  6  that  the  mother  of  our 
I,or«i  made  the  otlering  for  her  purification  (Luke 
ii.  J4).  During  the  early  period  of  Jewish  history, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  bird  except  the 
pigeon  having  been  domesticated,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the  peacock,  have 
introduce<l  other  giiUinaceous  birds  from  India,  it 
wa»  probably  the  only  poultry  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites. To  tills  day  enormous  quantities  of  pigeons 
are  kept  in  dove-cots  in  all  t^e  towns  and  villages 
of  Tniestine,  and  several  of  tht  fancy  raoM  ao  fiuni- 
lijir  in  this  country  have  been  traced  to  be  of  Syrian 
oiigin.  The  oflTering  of  two  young  pigeons  must 
have  been  one  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  poorot, 
■Jid  the  offerer  was  accepted  according;  to  that  he 
had,  and  not  according  to  that  he  had  not.  The 
admission  of  a  pair  of  turtle-dove*  was  perltaps  a 

i'rl  fuithor  concession  to  extreme  poverty  ;  for,  un- 
ike  the  pigeon,  the  turtle  from  its  mign«tory 
oat  ire  and  timid  disposition,  has  r,«.ei  yet  hern 
k«p:  iu  a  rtate  of  frve  dunic-;f...-ation  ;   but  ininc  rv- 


tremelr  numerous,  and  rescuing  ei>|M!ctally  to  gv- 
dens  for  x.dification,  its  ytung  miglit  easily  b« 
fc'iud  and  captured  by  thos«.  who  did  not  even 
ixwsess  pigeons. 

it  is  not  improbable  that  the  palm-dove  ( Turtiur 
(legyptutc'ia,  Temm.>  "nay  in  some  measure  have 
supjilied  the  sacrifices  in  the  wilderness,  for  it  it 
found  in  am;izing  numbeit  A-herever  tlie  palm-tree 
oecuis,  whether  wild  or  cultivated.  In  most  of  the 
ox-ies  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia  eveij  tree  is  the 
home  of  two  or  three  psiirs  of  these  tame  and  elegant 
birds.  In  the  crown  of  many  of  the  date-trees  nve 
or  six  nests  are  placed  together ;  and  the  writer  lias 
frequently,  in  a  palm-grove,  brought  down  ten 
brace  or  more  without  moving  from  his  post.  In 
such  camps  as  Elim  a  considerable  supply  of  these 
doves  may  have  been  obtained. 

From  its  habit  of  palling  lor  life,  and  its  fidelity 
for  its  mate,  it  was  a  symbol  of  purity  and  an 
appropriate  offering  (comp.  Flin.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  52). 
The  regular  migration  of  the  turtle-dove  and  its 
return  in  spring  aie  alluded  to  in  Jer.  vili.  7,  "The 
turtle  and  the  ci-ane  and  the  swallow  obsciTe  the 
time  of  their  coming  ;"  and  Cant.  ii.  1 1,  12,  "  The 
winter  is  past .  .  .  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heaid  in  our  land."  So  Fllny,  "  Hyi-me  mutis,  a 
vere  vocalibus;"  and  Arist.  Hid.  An.  ix.  8, 
"  Tuille-doves  spend  the  summer  in  cold  countries, 
the  winter  in  warm  ones."  Although  elsewhere 
(viii.  5)  he  makes  it  hybemate  {tfxcXfT).  There  is, 
indeed,  no  more  grateful  proof  of  the  return  of 
spring  in  Mediterranean  countries  than  the  voice 
of  the  turtle.  One  of  the  first  birds  to  migrate 
northwaids,  the  turtle,  while  other  songsters  are 
heard  chiefly  in  the  morning,  or  only  at  inter- 
vals, immediately  on  its  arrival  pours  forth  from 
evei/  gaiden,  gi-ove,  and  wooded  hill  its  melan- 
choly yet  soothing  ditty,  unceasingly  from  early 
dawn  till  sunset.  It  is  from  its  plaintive  note 
doubtless  that  David  in  Ps.  Lcxiv.  1 9,  ^touring  forth 
his  lament  to  God,  compares  himself  to  a  tuitle- 
dove. 

From  the  abundance  of  the  dove  tribe  and  their 
impoitance  as  an  article  of  food  the  ancients  discri* 
minated  the  species  of  Columbidae,  more  accurately 
than  of  many  others.  Aristotle  enumerates  five 
species,  which  are  not  all  easy  of  identification,  as 
but  four  species  are  now  known  commonly  to  in- 
habit Greece.  In  Palestine  the  number  of  specie* 
is  probably  greater.  Besides  the  rock-<love  {^Co- 
Ixunba  livia,  L.),  very  common  on  all  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  coast  and  in  the  inland  ravines,  where 
it  remains  throughout  the  year,  and  from  which 
all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  derived, 
the  ringdove  {Cdwnha  palumbtts,  L.)  frequents  all 
the  wooded  districts  of  the  country.  The  stock-dove 
{Columba  aenaa,  L.)  is  as  generally,  but  mere 
spai'ingly  distributed.  Another  species,  allied  either 
to  this  or  to  Coitimba  livia,  has  been  observed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  Col.  leiKonota, 
Vie.  See  Jbit,  voL  i.  p.  35.  The  turtledove 
'  Turtw  atiritua,  L.)  is,  a*  has  been  stated,  moot 
abundant,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  an  allie<{ 
species,  the  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  tuitle  (TWtiir 
it»ii/ptiacia,  Temm.),  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
This  bird,  most  abundant  amone  the  polm-ti-eeH  in 
Kgypt  and  Ncrth  Africa,  is  distuiguished  from  ths 
ci-mmoii  turtl»Mlo\c  by  its  ruddy  chesnul  volour, 
its  long  ttil,  smaller  size,  ard  the  absence  cf  the 
rollar  on  tiic  neck.  It  docs  not  mignite,  but  from 
tlio  smiilarity  of  its  note  and  habits,  it  is  not  |to> 
UiMr  Urn*    it    wa*  distinguished   by  the  auciuit^ 
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The  l«ige  Indlnn  turtle  {Turtur  gelusU i,Temm.) 
hiwi  also  been  stated,  though  without  authoiity,  to 
occur  in  Palestine.  Other  species,  as  the  well- 
known  collared  dove {Tartur  risoria,  I,.)  have  been 
incorrectlj  iurluded  as  natives  of  Syria.  [H.  B.  T.] 


Tuitur  Mgyptlacua. 

TY'CHICUS  (JvxiKos).  A  companion  of  St. 
Paul  on  some  of  his  journeys,  and  one  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  five  separate  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
»nd  in  four  cases  explicitly,  in  the  fifth  veiy  pro- 
bably, he  is  connected  with  the  district  of  Asia. 
(1)  In  Acts  XX.  4,  he  appears  as  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  the  Apostle  through  a  longer  or 
shorter  portion  of  his  retuni-jouiney  from  the 
third  missionary  circuit.  Here  he  is  expiessly 
citUeil  (with  Trophimus)  'A(nav6s :  but  while 
Trophimus  went  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
(Actsxxi.  29),  Tychicus  was  left  behind  in  Asia, 
probably  at  Miletus  (•■Xcts  xx.  15,  38).  (2)  How 
Tychicus  was  employed  in  the  interval  before  St. 
Paul's  first  imprisonment  we  cannot  tell :  but  in 
that  impiisonment  he  was  with  the  Apostle  again, 
as  we  see  from  Col.  iv.  7,  8.  Here  he  is  spoken 
of,  not  only  as  "  a  beloved  brother,"  but  as  "  a 
faithful  minister  and  fellow-sei-vaut  in  the  Lord  ;" 
and  he  is  to  make  known  to  the  Colossians  the 
pife«nt  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  {rci  kut'  iiii 
■wivra  yvtepltrti),  and  to  bring  comfort  to  the 
Colossians  themselves  (?va  ■n-apoKoKta-p  raj  KopSias 
ufjLoov).  From  this  we  gather  that  diligent  service 
and  warm  Christian  sympathy  were  two  features 
of  the  life  and  chai-acter  of  Tychicus.  Colossiie  was 
in  Asia ;  but  from  the  fact  that  of  Onesimus,  who 
is  mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  it  is  said,  8s 
iffTLv  i^  vfitiv,  whereas  Tychicus  is  not  so  styled, 
we  natui-aily  infer  that  the  latter  was  not  a  native 
of  that  city.  These  two  men  were  doubtless  the 
bearei-s  both  of  this  letter  and  the  following,  as  well 
as  that  to  Philemon.  (3)  The  language  concerning 
Tychicus  in  Kph.  Ti.  21, 22,  is  very  simi.ar,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  same  wordo.  And  i'  <s  the  nioie 
important  to  notice  this  pjisag8  carelully,  because 
it  is  the  only  personal  allusion  in  the  24)istle,  and 
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is  of  some  considerable  value  ax  a  subciidiar/  vrgu 
ment  for  its  authenticity.  If  this  was  a  ciiculnt 
letter,  Tychicus,  who  bore  a  concmission  to  Colo^K»e, 
and  who  was  probably  well  known  in  vanous  paitf 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  would  be  s  very  projter 
pei-son  to  see  the  letter  duly  delivered  and  r«id. 

(4)  The  next  references  are  in  the  Pastoral  Epi.stles, 
the  fnret  in  chronological  order  being  Tit.  iii.  12. 
Here  St.  Paul  'writing  possibly  from  Kphesus)  sayg 
that  it  is  probiible  he  may  send  Tychicus  to  Crete, 
about  the  time  when  he  himself  goes  to  Nicojiolis. 

(5)  In  2  Tim.  iv.  12  (written  at  liome  during  the 
second  imprisonment)  he  says,  "  1  am  herewith 
sending  Tychicus  to  Ephesus."  At  least  it  seems 
natunil,  with  I)r.  Wordsworth,  so  to  render  iirt- 
ffTfiXa,  though  Bp.  EUicott's  suggestion  is  also 
worth  considei-ing,  tliat  this  mission  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  carrying  of  the  frst  Epistle. 
(See  their  notes  on  the  passage.)  However  this 
may  be,  we  see  this  disciple  at  the  end,  as  we  saw 
him  at  the  beginning,  connected  locally  with  Asia, 
while  also  co-opeiating  with  St.  Paul.  We  have 
no  authentic  iufomiation  concerning  Tychicus  in 
any  period  previous  to  or  subsequent  to  these 
five  Scriptuial  notices.  The  tradition  which  places 
him  afterwards  as  bishop  of  Chalced'm  in  Bithynia 
is  apfuirently  of  no  value.  But  there  is  much  pro- 
bability in  the  conjecture  (Stanley's  Corinthians, 
2nd  ed.  p.  493)  that  Tychicus  was  one  of  the  two 
"  brethren  "  (Trophimus  being  the  other)  who  were 
associated  with  Titus  (2  Cor.  viii.  16-24)  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  collection  for  tne  poor 
Christians  in  Judaea.  As  arguments  for  this  view 
we  may  mention  the  association  with  Trophimus, 
the  probability  that  both  were  Ephesians,  the  oc- 
currence of  both  names  in  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (see  2  Tim,  iv.  20),  the  chronological  and 
geographical  agreerMjnt  with  the  circiiinstana  s  of  th* 
third  missionary  journey,  and  the  ge*.ieial  language 
used  concerning  Tychicus  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians, 
[Asia;  Ephksus;  Tkophimus.]  [J,  S.  H.] 

TYRAN'NUS  (Tvpayvos).   The  name  of  a  mat 

in  whose  school  or  place  of  audience  Paul  taught 
the  Gospel  for  two  years,  during  his  sojourn  at 
Ephesus  (see  Acts  xix.  9).  The  halls  or  rooms  of 
the  philosophers  were  called  erxoAoi  among  the 
later  Giteks  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.) ;  ami  as  Luke 
applies  that  teiTn  to  the  auditorium  in  this  instance, 
the  presumption  is  that  Tyrannus  himself  was  a 
Greek,  and  a  public  teacher  of  philosophy  or 
rhetoric.  He  and  Paul  must  have  occupied  the 
room  at  different  hours ;  whether  he  hired  it  out 
to  the  Christians  or  gave  to  them  the  use  of  it  (in 
either  case  he  must  have  been  friendly  to  them)  is 
left  uncertain.  Meyer  is  disposed  to  consider  that 
Tyrannus  was  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  the  owner  of 
a  private  synagogue  or  house  for  teaching  (JTS 
C^^^D),     But,  in  the  first  place,  his  Greek  name, 

and  the  fact  that  he  is  not  mentioned  as  a  Jew 
or  proselyte,  disagi-ee  with  that  supposition ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  as  Paul  repaired  to  this  man's 
school  after  having  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  xix.  9),  it  is  evident  tliat 
he  took  this  course  as  a  mwins  of  gaining  access  to 
the  heathen;  an  object  which  he  would  naturally 
seek  through  the  co-oper.ition  of  one  of  their  owt, 
number,  and  not  by  associating  himself  with  a  Jvk 
or  a  Gentile  adherent  of  the  Jewish  faith.  lu 
speaking  of  him  merely  as  a  certain  Tyrannus 
{Tvpdvvov  Tivis),  Luke  indicates  certainly  that  h« 
was  not  a  bHicTcr  at  fii-st ;  though  it  is  natuml 
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enough  to  IhiDk  that  he  niaj  have  become  sucn  m 
the  lesult  of  his  acquaintance  with  tiie  Apostle. 
Henisen  {Per  Apostet  Paulus,  p.  218)  throws  out 
the  idea  tiiat  the  hall  may  have  beloDj^  to  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  and  hare  derived  its  name 
from  the  original  propiietor.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TYBE  (TiV,  lV,  i.e.  ""zdr:  Tipos:  I)/rus: 
Josh.  xiz.  29  ;  2  .Sam.  zxi  .  7 ;  Is.  xziii.  1 ;  Ez. 
xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  2,  iic.).  A  celebrated  commercial 
city  of  antiqurtr,  situated  in  I'hoeuicia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  oi  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33°  17' 
N.  (.Xdmiral  .Smythe's  Mediterranean,  p.  469), 
Its  Hebrew  name  "  Tz6r  "  signifies  a  rock  ;  which 
well  agrees  with  the  site  of  S&r,  the  modern  town, 
on  a  rocky  peninsula,  formerly  an  ibiand.  From 
the  word  "  Tzor  "  were  derived  two  names  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  first  letters  didered  from  each 
other,  though  both  had  a  feature  of  their  common 
parent :  1st,  the  Aramaic  word  Tura,  whence  the 
Greek  woid  Turos,  probably  pronounced  Tyros, 
which  finally  prevafled  in  Latin,  and,  with  slight 
changes,  in  the  modern  languages  of  the  West ;  and, 
2ndly,  Saia,  or  .'^an-a,  which  occurs  in  Plautus 
(TVuc.  ii.  6,  58,  **  purpuium  ex  Sara  tibi  attuli  "), 
and  which  is  familiar  to  scholars  through  the  well- 
known  line  of  Virgil,  "  Ut  gemmi  bibat,et  Sarrauo 
dormiat  ostro"  {Georg.  ii.  506  ;  comp.  Aul.  Gell. 
xiv.  6 ;  Silius  Italicus,  xr.  203 ;  Juvenal,  x,  30). 
According  to  a  passage  of  Probus  (ad  Virg.  Geory. 
ii.  115j,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote  (History  of  Greece, 
iii.  353),  the  fonn  "Sara"  would  seem  tc  have 
•ccurred  in  one  of  the  Greek  epics  now  lost,  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  Homer.  Certainly,  this 
form  accords  best  with  the  modem  Arabic  name  of 
/Mr. 

Palaetyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  previous  to  the  si^e  of  the  city  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  if  we  may 
tteiieve  Justin  (xi.  10),  there  was  a  city  on  the  main- 
land before  there  was  a  city  on  the  island ;  and  the 
tnidition  receives  some  colour  fiom  the  name  of 
Palaetyrus,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  bome  in  Greek 
tines  by  a  city  on  the  continent,  30  stadia  to  the 
•outh  (Strabo,  xii.  11,  24).  But  a  difficulty  arises 
in  supposing  that  I'al.u'tyrug  was  built  before  Tyre, 
as  the  word  Tyie  evidently  means  "a  rock,"  and 
few  persons  who  have  visited  the  site  of  Palaetyras 
can  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock  on  the  surface 
there  can  have  given  rise  to  the  naroo.  To  escape 
this  difficulty,  Hengstenberg  makes  the  suggestion 
tl  :  ■  '  :  us  metnt  Tyre  th.it  foimerly  existed  ; 
'  iam  fuit ;"  and  tliat  the  name  was  in- 

t.    - ;i.r  the  destruction  of  the  gieaterjiart  of 

it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
pait  of  Tyre  which  continued  to  be  in  existence 
{Oe  rebug  Tyriorum,  p,  26).  Movei^,  justly  deem- 
ing this  explanation  unlikely,  suggests  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  mainland 
poaMssed  the  isiaiui  as  pait  of  their  territoiy,  and 
njuned  their  city  from  the  ch..rHcterlstic  featur*^  of 
tlie  island,  though  the  island  itself  wa«  not  then 
inlubited  {Das  I'AimiziscJit  AUert/nim,  vol.  ii. 
ft.  i.  p.  173).  This  explanation  is  possible;  but 
«ther  explaoatioas  are  equally  possible.     For  e^ 
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■  AcrordiiiR  to  Herodotus,  tbe  priesu  at  Tyre  toUl  lilm 
that  their  city  had  been  founded  XWO  yean  before  hi* 
visit.  (kippoatDg  be  was  at  Tyre  In  450  sx.,  Ihts  would 
nialia  the  date  of  its  foaodatlon  3TfrO  sx.  Josephus 
uukM  the  more  sober  sttitrs^iii,  piubaWy  fo«aded  on 
IJtauiorr't  history,  that  It  <*ai  fouudcd  230  fcan  before 


ampk,  the  Phoenician  name  of  it  may  have  beeu 
the  Old  City  ;  and  this  may  have  been  translatej 
"  Palaetyrus"  in  Greek.  Or,  if  the  inhabitants  <A 
the  mainland  migiated  to  the  island,  they  may 
afterwards,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  given  to 
the  city  which  they  left  the  name  of  Old  Tyre, 
without  its  being  necessarily  implied  that  the  city 
had  ever  borae  simply  the  name  of  Tyie.  Or  some 
accidental  dictimstance,  now  beyond  the  reach  ot 
conjecture,  may  have  led  to  the  name  ;  just  as  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  Roma  Vecchia,  or  Old 
Kome,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Roman  Campngna 
(as  is  stated  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  H.  F. 
Bunbury)  to  ruins  of  the  ^e  of  Caracalla  situated 
between  the  roads  leading  to  Frascati  and  Albano, 
although  there  are  no  ti-aces  there  of  any  Old  Town, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  historical  foundation  whatever  for  the 
name.  And  this  again  would  tally  with  Mr.  Grote's 
remark,  who  obser\-es  (/.  c.)  that  perhaps  the  Phoe- 
nician name  which  the  city  on  the  mainland  bort 
may  have  been  something  resembling  Palae-Tynis 
iu  sound  but  not  coincident  in  meaning.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  question 
regarding  Palaetyrus  is  merely  archaeological,  and 
that  nothing  in  Biblical  history  is  affected  by  it. 
Nebuchadnezzar  necessarily  besieged  the  portion  ol 
the  city  on  the  mainland,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with 
which  to  attack  the  island ;  but  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Elzekiel,  the 
heart  or  core  of  the  city  was  on  the  island.  The  city 
of  Tyre  wa.s  consecrated  to  Hercules  (Melkarth) 
who  was  the  jHincipal  object  of  worship  to  the  inha- 
bitants (Quintus  Curtius,  iv.  2 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
757) ;  and  Ariian  in  his  History  says  that  the 
temple  on  the  island  was  the  most  ancient  of  all 
temples  within  the  memory  of  mankind  (ii.  16). 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  tlierefore,  that  the  island  had 
long  been  inhabited.  And  with  this  agiee  the  ex- 
pressions as  to  Tyre  being  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas"  (Ezek.  xxvii.  25,  26);  and  even  the  threat 
against  it  that  it  should  be  made  like  the  top  of  a 
rock  to  spread  nets  upon  (see  Des  Vignoles'  Chro- 
nologie  de  fllistoire  Suiute,  Berlin,  1738,  vol.  ii. 
p.  25).  As,  however,  the  .space  on  the  island  was 
limited,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  p<>pulation  on 
the  mainland  may  have  exceeded  the  population  on 
the  isliind  (see  Movers,  /.  c.  p.  81). 

Whether  built  before  or  later  than  Palaetyrus, 
the  renowned  city  of  Tyre,  though  it  laid  claims  to 
a  very  high  antiquity*  (Is.  xxiii,  7;  Herodot.  ii. 
14 ;  Quintus  Cuitius,  iv.  4),  is  not  mentioned 
either  in  tlie  Iliad  or  in  the  0«lyssey ;  but  no  infer- 
ence can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  this  fact  as 
to  the  existence  or  non-existenc«  of  the  city  at  the 
time  when  those  poems  were  composed.  The  tribe 
of  Cnnaauites  which  inhabited  the  small  tract  of 
country  which  may  be  called  Phoenicia  l*)t>per 
[Phoknicia]  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
.>i<lonians  (Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12  ;  JokIi. 
xiii.  6;  Fz.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this  name  undoubte«lly 
included  Tyrians,  the  inliabitants  being  of  the  rame 
i-aoe,  and  the  two  cities  being  leas  than  20  Eugli.-ih 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Hence  when  Solo- 
mon sent  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  cedar-trees  out 


the  oonmciieement  of  tho  balldiii(  of  Soloaooli  tcnpto. 
Under  any  dicnmstanoea,  Joaepbu  coold  not,  with  hie 
tdeas  and  chronolocy,  have  socepted  the  date  of  the  I'y rUa 
priest*;  for  then  Tyrx  would  have  been  fouiKktl  before 
tkeeraof  tbe  Deluge,  bre  an  Instructive  passsM  as  lo  IkC 
ca.«aoloBror  Josrphua  ta  Ant.  vlil.  3.  (1. 
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at'  J^MUO..  to  le  hewn  by  Hirain's  subjects,  he 
reminils  H;-*ni  that  "there  is  not  among  us  any 
that  can  sciU  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonians 
(1  K.  V.  f ).  Hence  Virgil,  who,  in  his  very  first 
fnention  of  Cai-thage,  expressly  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  Tyre  (Aen.  i.  12),  atler- 
wards,  with  perfect  propriety  and  consistency,  calls 
it  the  Sidonian  city  {Aen.  i.  677,  678,  iv.  545. 
See  Des  Vignoles,  /,  c.  p.  25.)  And  in  like  manner, 
when  Sidonians  are  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  Poems 
(//,  vi.  290,  xiiii.  743  ;  Od.  iv.  84,  xvii.  424),  this 
might  comprehend  Tyrians ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
city  Sulon,  while  there  is  no  similar  mention  of  Tyre, 
would  be  fully  accounted  for — if  it  w^re  necessary  to 
account  for  such  a  circumstance  at  all  in  a  poem — 
by  Sidou's  having  been  in  etirly  times  more  flour- 
ishing than  Tyre.  It  is  worthy,  likewise,  of  being 
noted,  that  Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  here,  again,  tliough  an  inference  may 
be  drawn  against  the  impoi-fcince,  no  inference  can 
be  legitimately  drawn  against  the  existence,  of 
Tyre  in  the  times  to  which  the  Pentateuch  refers. 

In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  named  for  the  first  time  in 
tlie  Book  of  Joshua  (xix.  29),  where  it  is  adverted 
to  as  a  fortified  city  (in  the  A.  V.  "the  strong 
city"),  in  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  Nothing  historical,  however,  turns  upon 
this  mention  of  Tyre;  for  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  tribe  of  A.sher  never  possessed  the  Tyrian  terri- 
tory. According  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
indeed,  all  the  Canaanitish  nations  ought  to  have 
l>een  exterminated  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  tiie  Israelites 
dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg.  i.  31,  32), 
*nd  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  tliat 
intelligent  race.  Subsequently,  in  a  passjige  of 
i^amuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  7),  it  is  stated  that  the 
enumerators  of  the  census  in  the  reign  of  David 
v/ent  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to  Tyre,  amongst 
jther  cities,  which  must  be  understood  as  implying, 
not  that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's  authority,  but 
merely  that  a  census  was  thus  tai<en  of  the  Jews  resi- 
dent there.  But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally, 
which  allbrd  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre, 
are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  in  connec- 
tion with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending  cedar-wood 
and  workmen  to  David,  for  building  him  a  palace ; 
i.iid  subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  One 
point  at  this  period  is  pu'ticularly  worthy  ot  atten- 
tion. In  conti'adistiijction  from  all  the  other  most 
celebrated  independent  commercial  cities  out  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modein  world,  Tyre 
was  a  monarchy  and  not  a  republic  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing its  merchant  princes,  who  might  have  been 
itemed  likely  to  favour  the  establishment  of  an 
aristocratical  commonwealth,  it  continued  to  pre- 
serve the  nniuarchical  Ibnn  of  government  until  its 
final  loss  ot  indej»endence.  Another  point  is  the 
skill  in  the  mechai-ical  arts  which  seems  to  have 
Deen  already  attained  by  the  Tyrians.  Under  this 
head,  allusion  is  not  specially  made  to  the  excel- 
lenre  of  the  Tyrians  in  felling  trees ;  tor,  through 
vicinity  to  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  they  would  as 
naturally  have  become  skilled  in  that  art  as  the  back- 


•>  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  distance  Ihnn 
wUrSi  tbe  limestone  was  brought  with  which  St.  Paul's 
CAtbed'-al  *as  built.  J  t  was  hewn  from  quarries  in  the 
lile  of  Portland,  ami  was  sent  to  London  round  the  North 
tTcraland  up  tlje  river  Thames.   The  distanc*  to  Loudon  in 
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woodsmiin  of  America.  But  what  is  fieculia:ly 
noteworthy  is  that  Tyrians  had  become  workers  in 
brass  or  copper  to  an  extent  which  implies  consider- 
able advancement  in  art.  In  the  enumeration  oi 
the  various  works  in  brass  executed  by  the  Tyria.i 
artists  whom  Solomon  sent  for,  there  are  lilies, 
palm-trees,  oxen,  lions,  and  cherubim  (1  K.  vii. 
13-45}.  The  manner  in  which  the  cedar-wood  and 
fir-wood  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  is  likewise 
interesting,  partly  fiom  the  similarity  of  the  sea 
voyage  to  what  may  commonly  be  seen  on  the 
Rhine  at  the  present  day,  and  partly  as  giving  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  really  short  distiuice  between  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem.  The  wood  was  taken  in  floats  to 
Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16;  1  K.  v.  9),  a  distance  of 
less  than  74  geographical  miles.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  summer  there  are  times  when  this 
voyage  along  the  coast  would  have  been  perfectly 
sate,  and  when  the  Tyrians  might  have  reckoned 
confidently,  especially  at  night,  on  light  winds  to 
fill  the  sails  which  were  probably  used  on  such 
occasions.  Prom  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  the  distance 
was  about  32  miles ;  and  it  is  ceitain  that  by 
this  route  the  whole  distance  between  the  two  cele- 
brated cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Tyie  was  not  moiv 
than  106  •>  geographical,  or  about  122  Knglish, 
miles.  Within  such  a  comparatively  short  distance 
(which  by  land,  in  a  straight  line,  was  about  20  miles 
shorter)  it  would  be  easy  for  two  sovereigns  to 
establish  pei-sonal  relations  with  each  other ;  morr 
especially  as  the  noi-thern  boundary  of  Solomon's 
kingdom,  in  one  direction,  was  the  southern  boundary 
of  Phoenicia.  Solomon  and  Hiram  may  frequently 
have  m.et,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  political 
alliance  in  personal  friendship.  If  by  messengeiu 
they  sent  riddles  and  problems  for  each  other  to 
solve  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  §3;  c.  Apion.  i.  17), 
they  may  pieviously  have  had,. on  several  occasions, 
a  keen  encounter  of  wits  in  convivial  intercourse. 
In  this  way,  likewise,  Solomon  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  Sidonian  women  who,  with 
those  of  other  nations,  seduced  him  to  Polytheism 
and  the  worship  of  Astarte  in  his  old  age.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  circumstiuices  which  may  have 
ocaisioned  previously  the  stiong  aflectiou  of  Hii°am 
for  David  (1  K.  v.  1). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  under 
.Solomon  there  was  a  close  alliance  between  tbe 
Hebrews  and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  supplied  Solo- 
mon with  cedar  wood,  precious  metals,  and  work- 
men, and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  to  Ophir 
and  India,  while  on  the  other  hand  Solomon  g<ive 
Hii"am  supplies  of  corn  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  some 
cities,  and  pennitted  him  to  make  ure  of  som« 
havens  on  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  ix.  11-14,  26-28, 
X.  22).  These  friendly  relations  sui-vived  for  a 
time  the  disastrous  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and 
a  century  later  Ahab  mairied  a  daughter  of  Eth- 
baal,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  who, 
according  to  Menander  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  13, 
§2),  was  daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.  As 
she  was  zealous  for  her  national  religion,  she  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  an  abomination  by  the 
pious  worshippers  of  Jehovah ;  but  this  led  to  no 
special  piophetical  denunciations  against  Tyre. 
The  case  became  diflerent,  however,  when  mercau- 


a  straight  line  from  the  North  Foreland  alone  is  of  itseli 
about  twelve  miles  greater  than  from  Tyre  to  Joppa; 
while  the  distance  from  the  Isle  of  Portland  to  the  N-jith 
Fvreland  is  actually  three  times  as  great 
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tile  cupidity  indutV  the  TyriaiM  and  the  neigh- 
bouring I'hoenicians  to  buy  Hebrew  captives  from 
tLeir  enemies  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to  the 
(•reeks  fl'nOENiciA,  p.  1001]  and  Edomites. 
From  tl...  time  commenced  denunciations,  and,  at 
first,  threats  of  letaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8 ;  Amos  i. 
9,  10) :  and  indeed,  though  there  might  be  peace, 
the-e  could  not  be  sinoeie  friendship  between  the 
two  nations.  But  the  lilielihood  of  the  denuncia- 
tions being  fultilled  first  ai-0!«  from  the  progressive 
conquests  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  It  was  not 
probable  t}iat  a  powerful,  victorious  and  ambitious 
neighbour  could  i*>ist  the  temptation  of  endeaTour- 
ing  to  Mibjugate  the  small  strip  of  land  between 
the  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  so  insigniHcant  in  extent, 
but  ovei-fiowing  with  so  much  wealth,  which  by 
the  Gi-eeks  was  called  Phoenicia.  [PHOENICIA.] 
Accordingly,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
luJ  token  the  city  of  Samaria,  had  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  l^^u•l  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into 
captivity,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities.  At  this  time.  Tyre  had  reached  a  high 
point  of  prospenty.  Since  the  reign  of  Hiram,  it 
had  pLinte<i  the  .--plendid  colony  of  Carthage  (143 
yeai-8  and  eight  months,  Josephus  says,  atlcr  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  c.  Apion.  i.  18);  it 
{•ossessed  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  valuable 
mines  of  the  metal  "  copper"  (so  named  from  the 
kiland) ;  and,  apparently,  the  city  of  Sidon  was 
subject  to  its  sway.  But  Shalmaneser  seems  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  Cypiians ; 
and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by  Menander,  who 
transLited  the  archives  of  Tyie  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage (see  Josephus,  Anl.  ii.  14,  §2):  "  Elulaeus 
reigned  86  yeai-s  over  Tyre).  This  king,  ujwn  the 
revolt  of  the  Kittaeans  (Cyprians),  sailed  with  a 
fleet  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to  submtosion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  at- 
ta(;ked  in  war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  soon 
made  peace  with  all,  and  turned  back.  On  this, 
Sidon  and  Ace  ^i.e,  .Akko  or  .Acre)  and  Palaetyrus 
revolted  from  the  Tyrians,  with  many  other  cities 
which  dell  veied  themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 
Accoiilingly,  when  the  Tyri  ns  would  not  submit  to 
him,  the  king  returned  aiid  fell  upon  them  again,  the 
I'lioeiiiiians  having  fumisheil  him  with  60  ships  and 
8uu  rowers,  Aganust  these  the  Tyrians  sailed  with 
12  shi{M,  and,  dispersing  the  fleet  opposed  to  them, 
they  took  five  hundre<i  men  prisoners.  Tlie  reputa- 
tion of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  inw-eased. 
Upon  this  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  moving  off  his 
ai-my,  pLuxd  guards  at  their  river  and  aqueducts  to 
prevent  the  fyrians  from  drawing  water.  This 
continued  for  five  yeaj-s,  and  still  the  Tyrians  held 
out,  supplying  themselves  with  water  from  wells." 
It  is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy 
ogainxt  Tyre  in  the  writings  entitleil  Isaiah,  chap. 
•jiii.,  was  uttered,  if  it  proce«de<i  from  the  Pid- 
'^t  Isaiah  himself:  but  this  point  will  be  again 
«>ti<«i. 

Afler  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Stialmaneser  (which 
•lust  have  taken  place  not  long  atb>r  721  B.C.), 
Tyie  remaine<l  a  powerful  state  with  its  own  kings 
(Jer.  KV.  2J,  xxvii.  3;  Ez.  xxviii.  2-12),  remark 
able  for  its  werJth,  with  territory  on  the  niain- 
Luid,  and  piotected  by  strong  fortifications  (Hz. 
xzriii.  5,  xxvi.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  zxvii.  II  ;  Zetrh. 
ii.  '().  Our  knowledge  of  its  comlition  tliencefor- 
ward  until  tlie  siege  by  Nebuduidnezzar  •<'>nends 
entireiy  on  vanous  notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets; but  M>me  o(  tliese  Dotioes  are  liugulaily  full, 
and  especiailv,  the    /ciity-seveoth  chapter  of  t^ekie) 
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furnishes  us,  on  tome  points,  with  details  such  ai 
have  scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  on* 
city  of  antiquity,  excepting  Rome  and  Athens.  One 
point  especially  anests  the  attention,  that  Tyre, 
like  its  splendid  daughter  Carthage,  employed  mer- 
cenary soldieis  (Ez.  xxvii.  10,  11^.  This  has  been 
the  genemi  tendency  in  commercial  cities  on  account 
of  the  high  wages  which  may  be  obtained  by 
artisans  in  a  thriving  community,  compared  with 
the  ordinaiy  pay  of  a  soldier  ;  and  Tyre  had  been 
unable  to  resist  the  demoralizing  temptation.  la 
its  sei-vice  there  were  Phoenicians  from  Arvad, 
Aethiopians  obtained  through  the  commerce  of 
Egypt,  and  hai-dy  mountaineei-s  from  Persia.  This 
is  the  tii-st  time  tliat  the  name  of  Persia  occurs  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  literature,  before  its  sons 
founded  a  great  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Chaldaean  empire.  We  may  conceive  them  like  the 
Swiss,  who,  poor,  fiuthful,  and  brave,  have  during 
many  centuries,  until  the  last  few  years,  deemed  en- 
listment in  foreign  service  a  legitimate  source  of  gain. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  fact  i-espectingTyrian 
mercenaiy  soldiere,  Ezekiel  gives  inteiesting  details 
respecting  the  trade  of  Tvre.  On  this  head,  without 
attempting  to  exhadst  the  subject,  a  few  leading 
points  may  be  noticed.  The  first  question  is  as  to 
the  countries  from  which  Tyre  obtained  the  piecious 
metals;  and  it  appears  that  its  gold  came  from 
Antbia  by  the  Pei-sian  Gulf  (v.  22),  just  as  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Red 
Sea  [Ophir].  Whether  the  Arabian  merchants, 
whose  wealth  was  proverbial  in  Roman  classical 
times  (Horace,  Od.  i.  29,  1),  obtained  their  gold 
by  traffic  with  Africa  or  India,  or  whether  it  was 
the  product  of  their  own  country,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
as  f;ir  as  the  latter  alternative  is  concerned,  the 
point  will  probably  be  cleaied  up  in  the  progiess  of 
geological  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
silver,  iron,  leail,  and  tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very 
d.fTerent  quaiier  of  the  world,  viz.  from  the  South 
of  Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established 
their  settlement  of  Tai-shish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to 
copper,  we  should  have  presumed  that  it  was  ob- 
tained from  the  valuable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it 
IS  mentioned  herein  conjunction  with  Javan, Tubal, 
and  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  districts  on  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.Xnnenia,  in  the  southern  hue  of  the  Caucasus, 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The 
country  whence  Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was 
Palestine.  This  point  has  been  alrea.iy  noticed 
elsewhere  [Phoenicians,  p.  1002]  as  helping  to 
explain  why  there  is  no  instance  on  lecord  of  war 
between  Tyre  and  tlie  Israelites.  It  may  be  ailded 
that  the  value  of  Palestine  as  a  wheat-countrr  to 
Tyre  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  proximity,  as  there 
was  scarcely  a  part  of  the  king<lom  of  Israel  on  tlM 
west  of  the  River  Jordan  which  was  dUtant  more 
tluui  a  hundred  miles  from  that  great  commercial 
city.  The  extreme  points  in  the  kingdom  of  Jud.ih 
would  be  somewhat  more  distant ;  but  the  wheat 
probably  oiroe  from  the  northern  part  of  Palestine. 
Tyre  likewise  obtained  from  Palestine  oil,  honey, 
iuid  balm,  but  not  wine  apparently,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judah 
(Gen.  ziix.  11).  The  wine  was  imported  from 
Oiunascus,  and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon,  which 
was  probably  not  the  product  of  the  coustiy  ad- 
joining the  celebivtcd  aty  of  that  name,  but  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunascus  itself  (sea 
Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria,  toI.  ii.  p.  495; 
<om{Kirc  Atheuacus,  i.  b\\      The  Bed-iwtn  Ai^ 
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iiiffilicd  Tyn  with  lambs  and  i-oins  and  goata,  for 
tlie  rearing  of  which  their  mode  of  life  «  aii  bo  well 
iiiJa(>ted.  Kgypt  funiisiied  linen  for  isaib,  and  doubt- 
lens  tor  other  purposes,  and  the  dyes  from  bhell- 
fish,  which  afterwiirds  became  such  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  Tyrians,  were  imported  from  the 
I'eloponnesus  (compare  the  "  Laconiais  purpui-as" 
of  Hoi-ace,  Od.  ii.  18,  7,  and  I'liny  ix.  40). 
Lastly,  from  Dedan  in  the  I'ei-siun  Gulf,  an  island 
occupied  possibly  by  a  Phoenician  colony,  horns  of 
ivorj-  and  ebony  were  imjwrted,  which  must  origi- 
nally have  been  obtained  from  India  {Ez.  xxvii.  10, 
11,  22,  12,  13,  17,  18,  21,  7,  15). 

In  the  midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth, 
which  was  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive 
trade  (Ez.  xxviii.  4),  Nebucl)adnezzi«r,  at  the  head 
of  au  army  of  the  C'halJees,  invaded  Judaea,  and 
captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so  near  to 
Jei'usalem,  and  as  the  conquerors  were  a  tierce 
and  fbiinidable  race  (Hab.  i.  6),  led  by  a  general 
of  undoubted  cajacity,  who  had  not  long  before 
bumbled  the  power  of  the  Egyptians,  it  would 
uaiurally  be  supposed  that  this  event  would  have 
excited  alarm  and  terror  amongst  the  Tyi-ians. 
Instead  of  this,  we  may  infer  from  Ezekiel's  state- 
ment (xxvi.  2)  that  their  predominant  teeLng  was 
one  of  exultation.  At  lirst  sight  this  appears 
strange  and  almost  inc-onceivable ;  but  it  is  ren- 
dered intelligible  by  some  previous  events  iu  Jewish 
histoiy.  Only  34  years  before  the  distruction  of 
Jerusalem,  commenced  the  celebrated  Reformation 
of  Josiah,  B.C.  622.  This  momentous  religious 
revolution,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in 
two  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Kings  (3  K.  xsii. 
xxiii.),  and  which  cannot  be  too  closely  studied  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  Jewish 
Annals,  fully  explains  the  exultation  and  malevo- 
lence of  the  Tynans.  In  that  Reformation,  Josiah 
had  heaped  insults  on  the  gods  who  were  the 
objects  of  Tyi-iau  veneration  and  love,  he  had  con- 
^un]ed  with  Hre  the  sacred  vessels  used  in  their 
worship,  he  had  burnt  their  images  and  detiled 
their  liigh  places — not  excepting  even  the  high 
place  near  Jerusalem,  which  Solomon  the  friend  of 
hiram  had  built  to  Ashtoreth  the  Queen  of  Hoaven, 
and  which  lor  moi'e  tluin  350  yeare  had  been 
a  striking  memorial  of  the  recipiocal  good-will 
which  once  united  the  two  monarchs  and  the  two 
nations.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavoured 
to  exterminate  their  leligion,  for  in  Samaria  (2  K. 
xxiii.  20)  he  had  slain  upon  the  altars  of  the  high 
places  all  their  priests.  These  acts,  although  in 
their  ultimate  results  they  may  have  contributed 
powerfully  to  the«  diffusion  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
must  have  been  regaided  by  the  Ty ruins  as  a  series 
of  sacrilegious  and  abominable  outiages ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  death  in  battle  of 
Josiah  at  llegiddo,  and  the  subsequent  desti-uction 
of  the  city  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  hailed 
by  them  with  triumphant  joy  as  instances  of  divine 
»**ribution  in  human  aHairs. 

This  joy,  however,  must  ijoon  have  given  way 
to  other  feelings,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded 
I'hocnicia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege 
lasted  thirteen  yeai-s  (Joseph,  c.  Apian,  i.  \iV),  and 
it  is  still  a  disputed  point,  which  w^ill  be  noticed 
separately  in  this  article,  whether  Tyi*  was  actually 
taxen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this  occasion.     How- 
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trvf  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that,  on  sometcmii 
or  other.  Tyre  submitted  to  the  Chaidt«s.  'niic 
wou<d  explain,  amongst  other  points,  an  expeditioi 
of  Apries,  the  riiaraoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  against 
Tyre,  which  probiibly  happeiied  not  long  after,  and 
which  may  have  been  dictate<i  by  obvious  motivea 
of  self-defence  in  order  to  prevent  the  naval  power 
of  Tyre  becoming  a  powerful  instrument  of  attick- 
ing  Egypt  in  the  nsuids  of  the  Chaldees.  In  this 
expedition  Apries  besieged  Sidon,  fought  a  naval 
battie  with  Tyre,  and  i-educed  the  whole  of  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia,  though  this  could  not  have  had  lasting 
efiiects  (Herod,  ii.  161  ;  Diod.  i.  68;  Movei-s,  JJas 
Flwniziscke  Alterthum,  vol.  ii.  p.  451).  The  rule 
of  Nebuchadnezzju-  over  Tyre,  though  real,  may 
have  been  light,  and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance ; 
and  it  may  have  been  in  tliis  sense  that  Merbal,  a 
subsequent  Tynan  king,  was  sent  for  to  Babylon 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21).  During  the  Persian  domi- 
nation the  Tyriiuis  were  subject  in  name  to  the  Per- 
sian king,  and  may  have  given  him  tribute.  With 
the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had  submitted  to  the 
Persians,  without  sti  iking  a  blow ;  perhaps,  through 
hatred  of  the  Chaldees;  perhaps,  solely  from  pru- 
dential motives.  But  their  connexion  with  the 
Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  Thus,  when  Cam- 
byses  ordered  them  to  join  in  an  expedition  against 
Carthage,  they  refused  compliance,  on  account  of 
their  solemn  engagements  and  parental  relation  to 
that  colony:  and  Cambyses  did  not  deem  it  right  to 
use  force  towai-ds  them  (Herod,  iii.  19),  Afterward* 
they  fought  with  Persia  against  Greece,  and  fur- 
nished vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  98) ;  and  MapSn,  the 
son  of  Sirom  the  Tyrian,  is  mentioned  amongst  those 
who,  next  to  the  commanders,  were  the  most  re- 
nowned in  the  fleet.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
at  this  time  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  interior  In 
power  to  Sidon.  These  two  cities  were  l&ss  thau 
twenty  English  miles  distant  from  each  other;  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  iu  the  course  of  centuries 
their  relative  importance  might  fluctuate,  as  would 
be  very  possible  in  our  own  country  with  two  neigh- 
bouring cities,  such,  for  example,  as  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  It  is  possible  also  that  Tyre  may  have 
been  seriously  weakened  by  it"*  long  struggle  against 
Nebuchaduezzar.  Under  the  Peisian  dominion. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  supplied  cedar  wood  again  to  the 
Jews  for  the  building  of  tlie  second  Temple  ;  and 
this  wood  was  sent  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  thence 
to  Jerusalem,  as  had  been  the  cjise  with  the  mate- 
rials for  tlie  fii'st  Temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
(Ezra,  iii.  7).  Under  the  Persians  likewise  Tyre 
was  visited  by  an  historian,  from  whom  we  might 
have  derived  valuable  information  respecting  iu 
condition  (Herod,  ii.  44).  But  the  infoi-matioo 
actually  supplied  by  him  is  scanty,  as  the  motive 
of  his  voyage  seems  to  have  been  solely  to  visit 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Melliarth  (the  Phoenician 
Hercules),  which  was  situated  in  the  islantl,  atH* 
was  highly  venerated.  He  gives  no  details  as  to 
the  city,  and  merely  specifies  two  column*  which 
he  observed  in  the  temple,  one  of  gold,  and  the 
other  of  emei-ald  ;  or  rather,  as  is  reasonably  con- 
jectured by  Sir  Gai-diner  Wilkinson,  ot  green 
glais  (Rawliuson's  Herodotus,  ii.  81,  82).  Towards 
the  close  of  the  following  century,  B.C.  332, 
Tyre  was  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  a  giieat 


"  it  wus  owing  to  this  K'.'forrotition  ol  .Tosiab  that  when  many  of  them  probably  free  from  the  intense  scrupulons- 
tne  Jews  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  a  I  ness  in  ceremonial  observances  which  prevailed  iiDbD» 
generalion  had  uiIdcu  uuumlcd  by  luulatiy,  and  vft  I  quentiy. 
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:«>qucror :  and  it  nome  uncertainty  hxngn  ottt  th« 
tiege  by  NebiictuKinezr-ir,  the  results  of  th«  8iet;e 
by  Aiennder  were  clmr  nnd  undeniable.  It  was 
naentijU  to  t)>*  .•sixt'esii  of  his  military  plans  that 
tiie  Phoenician  fleet  iitould  be  at  his  coniinand,  and 
that  he  Rhould  not  be  liable  through  their  hostility 
tf.  hare  his  communications  by  se*  with  Greet*  and 
Macedonia  siid'leiily  cut  off;  and  he  accordingly 
summoned  all  the  Phoenician  cities  to  submit  to 
his  rule.  All  the  i-est  of  them,  including  Aradus, 
Bybluf  and  Sidon,  complied  with  his  demands,  and 
the  seamen  of  thow  cities  in  the  Persian  fleet  brought 
away  their  ships  to  join  him.  Tyre  alone,  calculat- 
ing probably  at  'irst  on  tlie  support  of  those  seamen, 
refiiiwd  to  admit  him  within  its  walls — and  then 
ciisiwii  a  memorable  siege  which  last<»d  seven  mr-nths, 
and  the  success  of  which  was  the  gitatest  of  all  the 
achievements  which  Alexander  up  to  that  time  had 
attempted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  the 
details  of  that  siege,  which  may  be  found  in  An-ian 
ind  Quintus  Curtius,  and  in  all  good  Grecian  his- 
tories, such  as  those  of  Bishop  Thirlwnll  and  Mr. 
Grote.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  at  that 
time  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  the  mainland — that  "  it  was  completely 
surroundeil  by  pixxligious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion 
of  which  on  the  side  fronting  the  mainland  reached 
a  height  not  less  than  150  feet;"  and  tliat  not- 
withstanding his  pei-scveriiig  effoi-ts,  he  could  not 
have  sua«eded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbour  of 
Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been  blockaded  by  the 
C'yprian.s  and  that  to  the  south  by  the  Phoenicians, 
thus  atibrding  an  opportunity  to  Alexander  for 
uniting  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  an  enormous 
artjHcial*  mole.  Moi-eover,  owing  to  internal  dis- 
turbances, Ciuthage  was  unable  to  aflbrd  any  assist- 
ance to  its  parent  state. 

The  immediate  i-esults  of  the  capture  by  Alex- 
ander were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave 
defenders  were  put  to  death ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  baibaious  policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  slaves,  fiee  females 
and  free  children  were  sold  as  slaves  (.Anian,  iv. 
24,  §9 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  46).  It  gradually,  how- 
ever, recovere"!  its  prosperity  through  the  immi- 
gration of  fresh  settlers,  though  its  tiade  is  said  to 
have  Huffei'ed  by  the  vicinity  and  rivalry  of  Alex- 
andria. Under  the  Macedonian  successors  of  Alex- 
aniler,  it  shared  the  Ibrtunes  of  tjie  -"^leuadae,  who 
bestowed  on  it  many  privileges;  and  there  are  still  | 
in  existence  coins  of  that  epoch  with  a  Phoenician 
and  (ireek  inscription  (  Fkkhel,  Doctr.  Nvnunormn 
Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  M'i,  itc. ;  Ueseniua,  MommtaUa 
J'/vjtnkiM,  pp.  262-264,  and  Tab.  34).  Under 
the  llomaus,  at  fir>t  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind 
of  freeilom  ;  for  Josephiis  mentions  that  when  Cleo- 
patia  pre)i4e<l  Antony  to  include  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  a  gilt  of  Phoenician  and  Jewish  tenitory  which 
he  nubde  to  her,  he  steadily  refused,  knowing  them  to 
hare  been  "  fiee  citie*  from  their  ancestors"  {Ant. 
IV.  4,  §1).     Subaequently,  iiowever,  oo  the  anind 

*  That  Tyre  was  oa  md  tataad.  yrtriow  te  Ha  *f*  kf 
Aleunder.  is  one  of  the  moet  eertatafMla  of  bietoty ;  but 
on  examlninc  the  locality  at  the  pnwat  itj  few  peraoM 
would  sospert  from  exMtOf  wpprmnmef  that  tbrr*  wae 
tnythliiR  artifleUI  in  the  liMinatlaa  of  tbe  prweat 
penlcwula. 

•  PUiiy  tbe  elder  iclTes  an  arroant  of  the  Plioenlclan 
«bell-Bsb  (U.  (0,  (1).  and  (tale*  that  from  Uie  \Tifer  uom 
th«  dyewu  exlfaited,  aRer  uklng  ulTibe  sbrll :  but  that 
llw  (tnell  Sab  were  enMtied  alive  toceiher  with  the  i^ietlii. 
Mr  U'lUkk  eo  'aMUfMit  nudem  traveller,  observed  at 
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of  Aufnistii*  m  the  East,  he  is  said  to  hare  depriTMl 
the  two  C'ties  of  their  libeitien  tor  seditious  conduct 
{iSovKdvaTO,  Dion  Cassius,  Ixiv.  7).  Still  the 
pitvsperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was 
undeniably  great.  Stiabo  gives  an  account  of  it  at 
that  period  (xvi.  2,  23),  and  speaks  of  the  great 
wealth  which  it  derived  fmm  the  dyes  of  the  c«l^ 
brated  Tyrian  purple,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
were  extracted  from  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast, 
belonging  to  a  s])ecies  of  the  genus  Murex.  In  tbe 
days  of  Kzekiel,  the  Tyiians  had  imported  pumie 
from  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  they  ha<l  since  lenrncu 
to  extract  the  dye  for  tJiemselves ;  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  having  shell-tish  on  their  cojist  better 
adapted  for  this  puipose  even  tlwn  those  on  the 
Lacedaemonian  coast  (Pausanias,  iii.  21,  §6).  Strabo 
adds,  thiit  the  great  number  of  dyeing  works  ren- 
dei-ed  tlje  city  unpleasant  as  a  place  of  residence.* 
He  further  speaks  of  the  houses  as  consisting  of 
many  stories,  even  of  more  than  in  the  houses  at 
Rome — which  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected 
in  a  prosperous  fortified  city  of  limited  ai-ea,  in 
which  ground-rent  would  be  high.  Pliny  the  Elder 
gives  additional  infoiination  i-espcting  the  city,  for 
in  describing  it  he  says  that  the  circumference  ot 
the  dty  proper  (i.  e.  the  city  on  the  peninsula)  was 
22  stadia,  while  that  of  the  whole  city,  includ- 
ing Palaetyrus,  was  19  Roman  miles  {Nat.  Hiit. 
v.  17).  The  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have 
a  peculiar  intei-est  in  this  i-espect,  that  they  tend  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  the  city  must  have  been, 
when  visited  by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21  ;  Mark  vii. 
24).  It  was  pei'hai>s  more  populous  than  Jeru- 
salem [Jerusalem,  p.  1025],  and  if  so,  it  was  un- 
doubtally  the  largest  city  which  he  is  known  tc 
have  visited.  It  was  not  much  more  than  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Nazai-eth,  where  Christ  mainly 
lived  as  a  car|ienter's  son  during  the  gi«ater  part 
of  his  life  (Matt.  ii.  23,  iv.  12,  13,  18;  Mark 
vi.  3).  We  may  readily  conceive  that  He  may 
often  have  gone  to  Tyre,  while  yet  unknown  to  the 
worlil ;  and  whatevei  uncertainty  there  may  be  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Greek  language  was 
likely  to  be  spoken  at  Nazareth,  at  Tyre  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  there  must  have  been  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  conversation  in  that  language,  with  which 
He  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  (Mark  vii.  26). 
From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  b<>ginning  of  the  5th 
centui-y,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  irrepaiable  loss  of  independence. 
Tyre  continued  in  uninterrupted  prosperity;  and 
about  that  period  Jerome  lias  on  record  very  striking 
te»timony  on  the  subject,  which  lias  been  often 
quoted,  and  is  a  landmark  in  Tyrian  history  (sec 
Gesenins's /eaiXMi,  vol.  i.  p.  714;.  Jerome,  in  his 
Commentarie*  oo  Eiekiel,  comes  to  the  passage  in 
which  the  prophet  threaten*  Tyre  with  tlie  approach 
of  Nebuchadnesziir,  king  of  Babylon  (Es.  xxvi.  7); 
and  he  then,  ainvngst  other  points,  refers  to  the 
verse  in  which  the  prophet  predicts  of  Tyre,  "  Thou 
■halt  be  built  bo  more,"  saying  that  this  raisei  a 


Tyie  amermie  rooiMl  holae  cat  la  the  eolld  MmhrtoMe 
rock,  tn  wMch  ebeibi  mtm  to  have  been  craabed.  Tbej 
were  perfreily  mooth  ea  the  taaide;  tni  nany  of  them 
weraahaped  exactly  Hke  a  nedcni  iroa  pot,  broad  and  flat 
at  ilir  Uittoffi,  and  nanowtng  toward  tbe  top.  Many  of 
tbrw  were  filled  with  a  breoda  of  shell* ;  in  other  plaete 
tbb  brecda  lay  in  beef*  in  the  neighboarbood  Alt  the 
shells  were  of  ea*  ^>teH^  and  wrte  andoabteaiy  tn* 
Mwrm  TrMNCMiiH.  See  Mmnmtb*  tft  niyefe  <e  iMidWrit 
TnifTift.  vutd  alcmg  th$  Sktrm  tf  Ai  MmUltr  ownn 
l>al>lin.  Iit44. 
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oiiection  ns  to  liow  a  city  cjin  Iw  saiil  not  to  be 
^■>ilt  any  more,  wliJth  we  see  at  the  present  day 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Phoe- 
nicia. "  Quodqiie  se<)uitur:  nee  ne<iifi(;nben8  ultia, 
Tidetur  facere  quaestionem  qnoniodo  non  sit  aedifi- 
onta,  q>iam  hodie  cemimus  Phccnices  nobtlissinvitn 
et  puldicrrimam  citxtatcm."  He  afterwards,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  3rd  vei-se  of  the  'J7th  chapter,  in 
which  Tyre  is  called,  "  a  meirhant  of  the  people 
ft»r  miiny  Lslos,"  says  tliat  this  continues  down  to 
tjis  time,  so  that  commereial  dealings  of  almost  all 
nations  are  canned  on  in  that  city — "^norf  quidem 
umjiie  hodie  perteverat,  nt  omnium  pro}>emodo  gen>- 
iinm  in  i'JA  exerceant'ir  commercia."  Jerome's 
C»)tnmentaiies  on  Kzekiel  are  supposetl  to  have  been 
written  alwiit  the  years  411-414  a.d.  (see  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  atid  Roman  Bio<jraphy,  vol. 
I'i.  p.  465),  so  th;it  his  testimony  respecting  the 
\)i-osperity  of  Tyre  beai-s  date  almost  precisely  a 
thousand  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  U.C.  588.  As  to  the  passage  in 
which  Ezekiel  states  that  Tyre  shall  be  built  no 
more,  Jerome  says  the  meaning  is,  that  "  Tyre  will 
be  no  more  the  Queen  of  Nations,  having  its  own 
king,  as  was  the  case  under  Hii-am  and  other  kings, 
but  that  it  was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either 
to  the  Chaldeans,  or  to  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the 
Ptolemies,  or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  At  the  same 
time  Jerome  notices  a  meaning  given  to  the  passage 
by  some  iutei-pretei's,  that  Tyre  would  not  be  built 
in  tlie  last  days ;  but  he  asks  of  such  inteipretere, 
"  How  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  part  attri- 
buted to  Nebuchadnezzar,  especially  as  we  read 
in  what  follows,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Tyre,  but  had  no  reward  of  his  labour  ('xxi.t.  18), 
and  that  Kgypt  was  given  over  to  him  becau.<«  in 
besieging  Tyre  he  had  seixed  the  purpose  of  (>od." 
When  Jerome  spoke  of  Tyie's  subjection  to  the 
Romans,  which  had  then  lasted  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years,  he  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that 
another  subjugation  of  the  countiy  was  reserved  for 
it  from  a  new  con(juering  power,  coming  not  from 
the  North,  but  from  the  South.  In  the  7th  century 
A.I),  took  place  the  extraordinary  Arabian  revolution 
under  Mahomet,  which  has  given  a  new  religion 
to  so  many  millions  of  mankind.  In  the  yeai-s  (533- 
6:^8  A.D.  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Antioch,  was  conquered  by  the  Khalif  Omar. 
This  conquest  was  so  complete,  that  in  both  those 
countries  the  language  of  Mahomet  has  almost  totiiUy 
supplanted  the  language  of  Christ.  In  Syria,  there 
are  only  three  villages  where  Syriac  (or  Aramaic) 
is  the  veiTiacular  language.  In  Palestine,  it  is  not 
the  language  of  a  single  native :  and  in  Jerusalem,  to 
a  stranger  who  understands  what  is  involved  in  this 
Biomentous  revolution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  .sug- 
gestive of  all  sounds  to  hear  the  Muezzin  daily  call 
Mahometans  to  prayers  in  the  Arabic  language  of 
Mahomet,  within  the  sacred  precincts  where  once 
stood  the  Temple,  in  which  Christ  woi-shipped  in 
Hebrew,  or  in  Aramaic.  (As  to  the  Syriac  language, 
R3e  Porter's  Haiuibcok  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  vol. 
ii.  p.  551.)  But  even  this  conquest  did  not  cause 
the  overthrow  of  Tyre.  The  most  essential  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  was  granted  to  Tyre,  as  to 
other  Syiian  cities,  were  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax, 
the  obligation  to  give  board  and  lodging  for  three 
days  to  tv'ery  Muslem  traveller,  the  wearing  a 
peculiar  di«ss,  the  admission  of  Muslems  into  the 
churches,  the  doing  away  with  all  crosses  and  all 
rounds  of  bells,  the  avoiding  of  all  insulting  ex- 
pressions towards  the  Mahomcfcui  religion,  and  the 
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f  rohibition  tt»  riile  on  horseback  or  to  build  new 
churches.  (_r>ee  Weil's  Getchiclite  der  Cludifcr,  Id.  i 
81-82.)  Some  of  the.se  conditions  weie  huniiliatuic, 
and  nearly  heart-breaking;  but  if  submitted  to,  th« 
lives  and  private  property  of  the  inhabiLnnts  re- 
mained untouched.  Accoi-dingly,  at  the  time  of  tht 
Crusades  Tyre  was  still  a  flourishing  city,  when  il 
8un«ndere-J  to  the  Christians  on  the  'J7th  of  June, 
1124.  It  had  early  been  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishopric,  and  Cassius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  is  nan)ed  sm- 
having  been  pi-esent  at  the  Council  of  Caesareat 
towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  century  (Iteland, 
Palestine,  1054);  and  now,  in  the  year  after  iti< 
capture  by  the  Crusaders,  William,  a  Frenchman, 
was  made  its  archbishop.  This  archbishop  has  lett 
on  record  an  account  of  the  city,  which  gives  a  high 
idea  of  its  wealth  and  great  miliary  strength.  (.See 
Wilhcltni  Tyrensis  Ilistoria,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5.)  And 
his  statements  are  confinned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudcla, 
who  visited  it  in  the  sinne  century.  (See  Purclias'r 
Pilgrims,  ii.  1443.)  The  latter  writer,  who  died  in 
1173,  says:  ''  Nor  do  I  think  any  haven  in  the 
world  to  be  like  unto  tnis.  The  city  itself,  as  I 
have  said,  is  goodly,  and  in  it  there  are  about  foui 
hundred  Jews,  among  whom  some  are  very  skilful 
in  disciplinaiy  readings,  and  esjiecially  Kphraim  the 
Kgyptian  judge,  and  Mair,  and  Caichesona,  and 
Abraham,  the  head  of  the  university.  Some  of  the 
Jews  there  have  ships  at  .sea  for  the  cause  of  i;ain. 
There  aie  artificial  workmen  in  glass  there,  wl-.f 
make  glass,  called  Tyrian  glass,  the  most  excellent, 
and  of  the  greatest  estimation  in  all  countiies.  The 
best  and  most  ajiproved  sugar  is  also  found  there.' 
In  fact,  at  this  jieriod,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the 
13th  century,  there  was  perhaps  no  city  in  the 
known  world  which  had  stronger  claims  than  Tyie 
to  the  title  of  the  "  Ktcrtial  City,"  if  expeiieuce  had 
not  .shewn  that  cities  iis  well  as  individuals  wcif 
subject  to  decay  and  dissolution.  Tyre  had  been 
the  parent  of  colonies,  which  at  a  distant  penoJ 
had  enjoyed  a  long  life  and  had  died  ;  and  it  had 
survived  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  its  gi-eatest 
colony, Carthage.  It  had  outlived  Aegyptian  Thebes, 
and  Babylon,  and  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  had  seer. 
Grecian  cities  rise  and  tall ;  and  although  older  than 
them  all,  it  was  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  when 
an  illustrious  Roman,  who  had  been  sailing  frono 
Aegina  to  Megara,  told  Ciceio,  in  imperishabk 
words,  of  the  corpses  or  carcases  of  cities,  the 
oppidorum  cadavera,  by  which  in  that  voyage  he 
had  been  in  every  direction  encompassed  {Ep.  ad 
Familiar,  iv.  5).  Rome,  it  is  true,  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  IHth  century;  but,  in  comparison 
with  Tyre,  Rome  itself  was  of  recent  date,  its  now 
twice  consecrated  soil  having  been  merely  the  haunt 
of  shepherds  or  robbers  for  some  hundred  yciu-s  after 
Tyre  was  we.ilthy  and  strong.  At  length,  however, 
the  evil  day  of  Tyre  undoubtedly  arrived.  It  had 
been  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands 
of  Christians,  when  in  March,  A.I).  1291,  the  Sultan 
of  Kgypt  and  Damascus  invested  Acre,  then  known 
to  Europe  by  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  took  it  by 
storm  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  The  i  esrtU  was 
told  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  by 
Marinus  Sanutus,  a  Venetian,  in  the  following 
words :  "  On  the  same  day  on  which  Ptolemais 
was  tiken,  the  Tyiians,  at  vespere,  leaving  the  city 
empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  without  the 
tumult  of  war,  embarked  on  board  their  vessels, 
and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  occupied  freely  by 
their  conquerore.  On  the  morrow  the  Saracens 
entered,  no  one  attempl'ng  to  prr<ent  them,  a/Kl 
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Ui?y  d  d  what  thej  plrased."  {Liber  Secretonm 
Odeliwn  Crvcit,  lib.  iii.  cnp.  22.)' 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  t'le  hUtnry  of  Tyre, 
1879  yeai-s  afW  the  cipture  of  Jtrusaleni  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  and  Tyre  hjis  not  yet  recoveied  from 
the  blow.  In  the  iii-st  half  of  the  14th  century  it 
was  visited  by  Sir  John  Maunderille,  who  says, 
spcHking  of  "  Tyre,  which  is  now  called  Sflr,  here 
was  once  a  great  and  goodly  dty  of  the  Christians : 
but  the  Saracens  have  destroyed  it  in  great  part  ; 
Mid  they  giiai-d  that  haren  carefully  for  fear  of  the 
Christians"  (Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine, 
p.  141).  About  A.D.  1610-11  it  was  visited  by 
^^andys,  who  said  of  it :  "  But  this  once  famous 
Tyre  is  now  no  other  than  a  heap  of  ruins  j  yet 
twve  they  a  reverent  aspect,  and  do  instruct  the 
peanive  Ix-holder  with  their  exemplary  frailty.  It 
Lath  two  harbours,  that  on  the  north  side  the 
fiiii'est  and  best  thi-oughotit  all  the  Levant  (which 
the  cursours  enter  at  their  pleasure) ;  the  otlier 
liicked  with  the  decayes  of  the  city."  (Purchas's 
Pilijrims,  ii.  1393.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century,  in  1697  a.D.,  Mautvlrell  says  of  it,  "  On  the 
njiili  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  castle,  besides  which 
there  is  nothing  here  but  a  mei-e  Babel  of  broken 
walls,  pilhu'S,  vaults,  &c.,  theie  being  not  so  much 
as  an  entii-e  house  left.  Its  present  inhabitants  are 
only  a  few  poor  wretchea  that  harboui-  in  vaults 
and  subsist  upon  tishing."  (See  Hams,  Vb;/ages  and 
7Vow&,  ii.  846.)  Lastly,  without  quoting  at  length 
Dr.  Kichaixi  Pococke,  who  in  1737-40  A.D.  stated 
(see  vol.  X.  of  Pinkei-ton's  Voyages  and  Travels, 
p.  470)  thnt,  except  some  janizaries,  there  were  few 
other  inhabitants  in  tlie  city  than  two  or  three 
Christian  families,  the  words  of  Haswiquist,  tlie 
Swedish  natui-alist,  may  be  recorded,  as  they  mark 
the  lowest  point  of  depression  which  Tyre  seems  to 
have  reached.  He  was  there  in  May  1751  A.D., 
and  he  thus  speaks  of  his  visit :  "  We  followed  the 

sea  shore and  came  to  Tyre,  now  called  Zur. 

where  we  lay  all  night.  None  of  these  cities,  which 
formerly  were  famous,  are  so  totally  ruined  as  this 
except  Tioy.  Zur  now  scarcely  can  be  called  a 
mispi-able  village,  though  it  was  formerly  Tyre,  the 
queen  of  the  sea.  Here  are  abott  ten  inAabittrnts, 
Turks  and  Christians,  who  live  by  fishimj."  (See 
Ha-sselquist,  Voycujes  and  Travels  in  the  Levant, 
I-ondon,  176€.)  A  hiight  change  for  the  better 
lie-.Mu  soon  aft«r.  Volney  states  that  in  1766  A.D. 
the  MetAwileh  took  possession  of  the  place,  and 
y  uilt  a  wall  round  it  twenty  feel  high,  which  existed 
when  he  visited  Tyre  n«u  ly  twenty  years  aftei-wanls. 
At  that  time  Volney  estimattil  the  pnpnj.-ition  at 
fifty  or  sixty  poor  tiunilies.  Since  tlie  l)oginning  of 
the  present  century  there  has  been  a  pnitial  revivxl 
orpi.«)v>ri»y.  B'lt  it  has  been  visited  at  different 
t:  ■'     t  r  years  W  biblical  scholars, 

.(fitt.Ae*.  ii.  463-471), 

I V  ,.  .'id Palestine,  210 ),axiA  M. 

Ernest  Kenanff  (Lettir  m  the  Monitew,  July  11, 
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r  A  ropjr  of  this  work  ts  In  CM*  Del  per  Itmmaos. 

danovine,  1611. 

r  M.  Km<t>t  Kenan  says  there  has  bees  namMdmc*  of 
the  IoikI,  owing  tu  rerttaqnakesor  other  causes;  and  tiwt 
Ibe  west  of  the  ii>liind  bM  (he  SNme  level  as  In  ancient 
.Ime*.  Mr.  WiUle  had  iip<'lcrn  with  umit  caution  on  ihis 
|><>lnt.  pp.  3M.3-3S5.  It  ii  irlil  very  deslmblr  th«t  ih*- 
peninsula  xnd  the  xljulning  coast  should  be  minutely 
axamlno«l  by  an  c.\p«rienc«l  pracUoal  geologist.  'Hiere 
seemt  to  be  n<>  dniibt  Uiat  the  dtjr  has  sniteetl  Ovm 
earthqn,ikp»>.  S<>-  Pdrlcr.  Le.;  and  compare  teneca.  \<U. 
i^ivcit  vi.  1-1 1.  Sli.ilH.   *».  p.  557.  and  J-.yjJ,  xl.  2.  I. 


1861),  who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  iLf  eenerat 
aspect  ol  desolation.  JI  r.  Porter,  who  i^esidec  ieverol 
yeai-s  at  Damascus,  and  had  means  of  obtaining  cor- 
i^ect  iiifoi-mation,  states  in  1858  that  "  tne  modem 
town,  or  rather  village,  contains  from  3000  to  4000 
inhabitants,  about  one-half  being  Met&wileh,  and 
the  other  Chiirtians"  {Handbook  for  Travellers  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  :i91).  Its  great  inferiority 
to  Beyi-out  for  receiving  vessels  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  navigation  will  always  pie- 
vent  Tyre  fiom  becoming  again  the  most  impoiiant 
commercial  city  on  the  Syrian  coast.  It  is  reserved 
to  the  future  to  determine  whether  with  a  good 
government,  and  with  peace  in  the  Lebanon,  it  may 
not  increase  in  population,  and  become  again  com- 
paratively wftilthy. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  pi-op>pr  to  consider  two  que^ 
tions  of  much  interest  to  the  Biblical  student,  which 
have  been  ali-eady  noticed  in  this  ai-ticle,  but  which 
could  not  then  be  conveniently  discussed  fully.  1st. 
The  date  and  authoi'ship  of  the  prophecy  against 
Tyre  in  Isaiiih,  chap,  xxiii. ;  and  '2ndly,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  his  long 
siege  of  Tyi«,  may  be  supposed  to  have  actually 
taken  it. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  as 
there  were  two  sieges  of  Tyre  contemporaneous 
with  events  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz. 
that  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  siege  by  Nebuchailnezzar,  king 
of  the  Chaldees,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
588  B.C.,  and  as  Isaiah  was  living  during  the 
former  siege,  but  must  have  beer,  dead  considerably 
more  tlian  a  hundred  yeai-s  at  the  time  of  the  latter 
siege,  it  is  probable,  without  denying  predictive  pn>- 
phecy,  that  the  prophecy  relates  to  the  first  siege,  if 
it  was  written  by  Isaiah.  As  the  prophecy  is  iu  the 
collection  of  writings  entitled  "  Isaiah,"  there  would 
fomierly  not  have  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  written 
by  that  j)rophet.  But  it  has  been  maintained  by 
eminent  Biblical  critics  that  many  of  the  wntiiigs 
under  the  title  of  his  name  were  written  at  the  time  of 
the  Babylonian  Captivity.  This  seems  to  be  the  least 
open  to  di.spute  in  reference  to  the  prophecies  com- 
mencing with  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people," 
in  the  1st  verse  of  the  40th  chapter,  concerning 
which  the  following  facts  seem  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  to  be  well  established.^  l»t. 
These  prophecies  are  different  in  style  from  the  un- 
disputed writings  of  Isaiah.  2ndly.  They  do  not 
predict  that  the  Jews  will  be  carried  away  into 
captivity  at  Babylon,  but  they  presuppose  that  the 
Jews  are  ali-eady  in  captivity  there  at  the  time 
when  the  prophecies  are  uttered ;  that  Jemsalein  is 
desolate,  and  that  the  Temple  is  bomt  (Is.  Iziv. 
10,  11,  xliv.  26,  28,  xlv.  13,  xlvii.  5,  6,  Iii.  2,  9, 
Ii.  3,  1 1 ,  17-23).  3rdly.  The  name  of  Cyinis,  who 
conquered  Babylon  pioliably  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Isaiah  is  mentioned  in 
them  twice  (zliv.  28,  zlr.  1) :  and  4thly,  therv  is 


k  DoDbts  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  chapters  «•!« 
Ortt  SQKgcstrd  by  DUderlein  in  1T81.  In  a  n>vtew  of  Kopp'i 
translation  of  lx>wtb'ii  laainh.  Since  ITSI  their  later 
date  baa  been  aorpied  hy  KIchliom,  nownmUller,  !)• 
Wetle.  Ofeenlu\  Winer,  KwnUI.  Hi  tin.  KnolH  Hen- 
fi-ld,  Bleek,  (ielipT,  Hiid  liavM.s<>n,  and  by  numrrms  other 
Hebrew  KhoUni.  I'lie  evicli-nre  luu  been  nowhere  stated 
more  clearly  Uian  by  0<-srniiu  in  bin  Jftata  (\mi'.  IL 
I>p.  18-36.  lielpd«.  Ibai).  [Oil  the  olh«T  liainl.  the  writer 
of  ttie  article  Uaiaii  In  the  prearat  W  >rk  oiaintaint  the 
unity  of  the  book.— iCo.] 
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I*.  Mt«nial  contemporary  evidence  between  the 
tuae  of  Isiiiah  and  the  tiini  of  Cyrus  to  prove  that 
th^se  prophecies  were  then  in  existence.  But  al- 
tf»ugh  in  this  way  the  evidence  of  a  lab  r  date 
»  peculiarly  cogent  in  i-efereuce  to  the  40th  and 
tcilowing  chapters,  thei-e  is  also  reasonable  evidence 
o»  the  later  date  of  several  other  chapters,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  13th  and  14th  (on  which  observe 
furticularly  the  four  first  verses  of  the  1-4th  chapter) 
and  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.  Hence  there  is  no  a  priori 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  2.{rd  chapter,  re- 
Fpecting  Tyre,  may  likewise  have  been  written  at  the 
time  of  the  Ciialdean  invasion.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be 
asBiiraed  without  something  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
bable pi-oof,  and  the  real  point  is  whether  any  such 
proof  can  be  adduced  on  this  subject.  Now  although 
Hitrig  (Der  Prophet  Jesaja,  Heidelberg,  1833, 
\.  Ill)  undertakes  to  show  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  language  between  Isaiah's  genuine  prophecies  and 
♦,lie  'iSrd  chaptor,  and  although  Ewald  (Die  Pro- 
(iheten  des  AUen  Bundes,  vol.  i.  p.  238),  who 
refers  it  to  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser,  be- 
lieves the  23rd  chapter,  on  the  grounds  of  style 
und  language,  to  have  been  written  by  a  younger 
rontemporaiy  and  scholar  of  Isaiah,  not  by  Isaiah 
iiimself,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  scholars 
win  be  mainly  influenced  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  date  of  that  chapter  by  their  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  13th  vei-se.  In  the  A.  V.  the  be- 
ginnnig  of  the  verse  is  titmslated  thus:  "Behold 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  this  people  was  not  till 
the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness" — and  this  has  been  supposed  by  some 
tible  commentators,  such  as  Rosenmiiller  and  Hitzig 
Uul  loc.),  to  imply  that  the  enemies  with  which  the 
Tyrians  were  threatened  were  the  ChalJees  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  the  Assyrians  under  Shal- 
maneser. If  this  is  the  meaning,  very  few  critics 
would  now  doubt  that  the  prophecy  was  composed 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  there  is  cer- 
tiiinly  something  remarkable  in  a  supjwsed  mention 
of  the  Chaldees  by  such  an  early  writer  as  Isaiah, 
inasmuch  as,  with  the  possible  exceptions  in  the 
mention  of  Abraham  and  Abraham's  family  as 
having  belonged  to  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  (Gen.  xi. 
28,  31,  XV.  7),  the  mention  of  the  Chaldees  by 
Isaiah  would  be  the  earliest  in  the  Bible.  The  only 
other  passage  respecting  which  a  doubt  might  be 
raised  is  in  the  Book  of  Job  (i.  17) — a  work,  how- 
ever, which  seems  to  the  author  of  this  article  to 
have  been  probably  written  later  than  Isaiah.'  But 
the  13th  verse  of  the  chapter  attributed  to  Isaiah  by 
no  means  necessarily  implies  that  the  Chaldees  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  were  attacking  Tyre,  or  were  about 
to  attack  it.  Accepting  the  ordinary  veraion,  it  would 
be  amply  sufficient  that  Chaldees  should  be  formid- 
able mercenaries  in  the  Assyrian  aiiny.  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  Gesenius  [Commentar  iiber  den 
Jesaia,  ad  loc.),  who  goes  still  farther.  Founding 
his  reasoning  on  the  frequent  mention  by  Xenophon 
of  Chaldees,  as  a  bold,  warlike,  and  predatory  tribe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia,  and  collecting 
scattered  notices  round  this  fundamental  fact,  he 
conjectures  that  bands  of  them,  having  served  either 
as  mercenaries  or  aa  v;lunteei's  in  the  Assyrian 
army,  had  received  lands  for  their  pennanent  scttle- 


*  In  the  total  absence  of  external  evidence  nothing  in 
favour  of  an  earlier  date  can  be  adduced  to  outweigh  one 
Cflrauiutance  long  since  noticed  among  nnmerons  others 
ty  QesenJns  {GescktciUe  der  Hebraischen  Spraehe  und 

Stirift),  that  the  Arunaic  plural  |  vD  oocars  tvclve 
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mcnt  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuphrat(S  not  lotjg  b«fjn 
the  invasion  of  .Shalmaneser  (see  Xenophon,  ''//'^ 
pied.  iil.  2,  §§7,  12;  Annb.  iv.  3,  §4,  v.  :>.§•». 
vii.  8,  §14).  .So  gi«at  is  our  ignorance  of  the 
Chaldees  previous  to  iJieir  mention  in  the  Bible, 
that  this  conjecture  of  Gesenius  cannot  be  disprnveil. 
There  is  not  indeed  sufHcient  positive  evidence  for 
it  to  justify  its  adoption  by  an  historian  of  the 
Chaldees;  but  the  possibility  of  its  beltig  true 
should  make  us  hesitate  to  assume  that  the  i3th 
verse  is  incompatible  with  the  date  ordinarily  a-*- 
sigiied  to  the  prophecy  in  which  it  occurs.  But, 
independently  of  these  considerations,  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  verse  is  capable  of  a  totilly  different 
translation  from  that  in  the  Authorizp-l  Vereion.  It 
may  be  translated  thus :  "  Behold  the  land  of  the 
Chaldees,  the  people  is  no  more,  Assyria  has  given 
it  [the  land]  to  the  dwellei-s  in  the  wilderness." 
This  is  partly  in  accordance  with  Ewald's  transla- 
tion, not  following  him  in  the  substitution  of  "Ca- 
naanites"  (which  he  deems  the  correct  reading)  for 
"Chaldees" — and  then  the  passage  might  refer  to 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  Chaldees  against 
Assyria,  and  to  a  consequent  desolation  of  the  land 
of  the  Chaldees  by  their  victorious  rulei-s.  One 
point  may  be  mentioned  in  favour  of  this  view,  that 
the  Tyrians  are  not  warned  to  look  at  the  Chaldees 
in  the  way  that  Habakkuk  threatens  his  contempo- 
raries with  the  hostility  of  that  "  terrible  and 
dreadful  nation,"  but  the  Tyiians  are  warned  to 
look  at  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  Here,  again,  we 
know  so  little  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Chaldees,  that 
this  interpretiition,  likewise,  cannot  be  disproved. 
And,  on  the  whole,  as  the  burden  of  proof  resU 
with  any  one  who  denies  Isaiah  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  23rd  chapter,  as  the  13th  verse  is  a 
very  obscure  passage,  and  as  it  cannot  be  proved 
incomptitible  with  Isaiah's  authorship,  it  is  per- 
missible to  acquiesce  in  the  Jewish  tradition  on  th« 
subject. 

2ndly.  The  question  of  whether  Tyre  was  actually 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his  thirteen  years' 
siege  has  been  keenly  discussed.  Gesenius,  Winer, 
and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  negative,  while  Heng- 
stenberg  has  argued  most  fully  on  the  other  side. 
Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and 
assuming,  in  accordance  with  Movers,  that  Tyre,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  submitted  at  last  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  following  points  may  be 
obseixed  respecting  the  supposed  capture: — 1st. 
The  evidence  of  Ezekiel,  a  contemporary,  seems 
to  be  against  it.  He  says  (xxix.  18)  that  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon  caused  his  army  to 
sei-ve  a  great  service  against  Tyre;"  that  "eveiy 
head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was 
peeled,  yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  army  for 
Tyrus,  for  the  sei-vice  that  he  served  againit 
it ;"  and  the  obvious  inference  is  that,  however 
great  the  exertions  of  the  army  may  have  been 
in  digging  entrenchments  or  in  casting  up  earth- 
works, the  siege  was  unsuccessful.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  verses  (19,  20),  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  land  of  Egypt  will  be  given  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  compensation,  or  wages,  to 
him  and  his  army  for  their  having  served  against 
Tyre.  Movers,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  only  mean- 
times  In  the  book  (Iv.  2;  xii.  11;  xv.  13;  xvui.  2; 
xxvi.  4;  xxxii.  11,  14;  xxxlii.  8,  32;  xxxiv.  3;  ixxv. 
16 ;  xxxviii.  2).  [But  there  are  strong  reasons  for  as- 
signing an  earlier  -iate  to  the  book :  see  Jos,  ji.  1096.— 
Kj>.] 
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iOf  of  titc  expression  liiat  Nebuchaiinezzai-  and  hu 
Knaj  had  no  wage*  for  their  service  against  Tj-.t 
IS  thit  tJkcy  did  not  plunder  the  city.  But  to  « 
Tirtuou)  comnvndtr  the  best  rewai-d  of  besieging  a 
city  is  to  capture  it ;  and  it  is  a  strange  sentiment 
to  attiihute  to  the  v<uprenie  lieing,  or  to  a  propliet, 
ihal  I  geDt-rai  and  his  aiinv  rec»>ived  no  wages  for 
^tur.ng  a  city,  because  they  did  not  plunder  it. 
'2ndly.  Joeephus,  who  had  access  to  liistoncal 
writings  on  this  subject  which  have  not  reached 
our  tinwk  although  he  quotes  Phoenician  writers 
who  show  that  Nebuchailnezxar  besieged  Tyi-e 
(Amt.  X.  11,  §1;  c.  Apion.  2^^),  neither  sta'tes 
on  his  own  authority,  nor  quotes  anj  one  else 
aa  stating,  that  Nebuchailnezzar  took  it.  3rdly. 
The  cipture  of  Tyre  on  tiiis  occasion  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  Greek  oi  Roman  autiior  whose  writ- 
ini^s  aie  now  in  existence.  4thly.  In  the  time  of 
Jeionie  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  thej  had  read,  amongst  other  his- 
tories on  this  point,  histories  of  Gi-eeks  ami  Phoe- 
nicians, and  especially  of  Niculaus  Dnma-^cenus,  in 
which  nothing  was  said  of  the  'siege  of  Tyre  by  the 
ChaldeeE :  and  Jerome,  in  noticing  this  fact,  does 
not  quote  any  authority  of  any  kmd  for  a  counter- 
statement,  but  contents  himself  with  a  general  alle- 
gation that  many  tacts  are  related  in  the  Scriptures 
which  aie  not  found  in  Greek  works,  and  thjit  "  we 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  those 
whose  perfidy  and  falsehood  we  detest "  (see  Com- 
tnent.  ad  Ezediielem,  xxvi.  7).  On  this  view  of 
the  question  there  would  seem  to  be  small  reason 
(or  believing  that  the  city  was  actually  captured, 
were  it  nut  for  another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his 
Commentaries  un  the  passage  of  Kzekiel  already 
quoted  (xxix.  13),  in  which  he  explains  that  the 
meaning  of  Nebuchiidnezz.::''K  having  received  no 
WHges  for  his  warfare  against  Tyre  is,  not  that  he 
fjiileil  to  take  tlie  city,  but  that  the  Tyrians  had 
previously  removed  eveiything  precious  from  it 
in  shi|>s,  so  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  entered 
the  city  he  found  nothing  there.  This  interpreta- 
tion has  been  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished critics  of  our  own  day  (Ewald,  Die 
I'ropheten  dts  Altai  Bundes,»A  loc.)  who,  deeming 
it  probable  that  Jerome  had  obtained  the  infoima- 
tioii  from  some  historian  whose  name  is  not  given, 
accepts  as  historical  this  account  of  the  teraiination 
of  the  si^e.  This  account  therefore,  as  far  as  in- 
quirers of  the  present  day  are  concerned,  rests  solely 
on  the  auUiority  of  Jerome ;  and  it  thus  becomes 
important  to  ascertain  the  principles  nnd  method 
which  Jerome  adopted  in  writing  his  Commentaries. 
It  is  peuuliarlr  fortunate  that  Jerome  himself  has 
left  oil  record  some  valuable  infoi-mation  on  this 
(loint  in  a  letter  to  Augustine,  for  ti>e  understanding 
of  which  the  following  brief  preliminary  explanation 
will  be  RuUicient :  — In  Jerome's  CommentM-ies  on 
tiie  iwt^nd  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gulatians, 
when  atlvei-ting  to  the  passage  (vem.  11-14)  in 
which  .St.  Paul  statM  that  he  had  withstood  Peter 
to  the  face,  "  because  he  was  to  be  blame<l "  for 
r<<qui ring  Christians  to  comply  with  the  obsen-anocs 
of  the  Jewish  litiial  law,  jei-ome  denies  that  there 
was  any  real  difiei-eooe  of  opinioo  between  the  two 
AfioKtle*,  and  ■warts  that  they  had  merely  made 
a  preoonoerted  arrangement  of  apparetU  difference, 
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*  HencstMiberg  (As  BAm  Tyryi^wm,  p.  T5)  says  that 

IhUilIrncp  of  the  Greek  soil  PboenkUn  blstvrisns  prores 

joa  tniicb,  u  tbfre  la  no  doabt  that  the  riiy  «m  bititoti 

hy  M^buchxlncnar.     To  'bts   Hluif  n-pliar.  that  lfc« 
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in  order  that  those  who  approved  of  drcumcisioo 
might  plead  the  example  of  Peter,  and  that  those 
rrho  were  unwilling  to  be  circumcised  might  extol 
the  religious  liberty  of  Paul.  Jerome  then  goes 
en  to  say  that  "  the  fact  of  simulation  being 
i.iieful,  and  occasionally  permissible,  b  taucht  by 
the  example  of  Jehu  king  of  Israel,  who  never 
would  have  been  able  to  put  the  priests  of  Baal 
to  death  unless  he  had  feigned  willingness  to 
worship  an  idol,  saying,  '  Ahab  8er\ed  Baal  a 
little,  but  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much.' "  On 
this  Augustine  strongly  remonstrated  with  Jerome 
in  two  letters  which  are  marked  .56  and  67  in 
Jerome's  CoiTespondenoe.  To  these  Jerome  re- 
turned an  answer  in  a  letter  marked  112,  in  which 
he  repudiates  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  is  contained  in  his  Com- 
nientaiies,  and  then  frankly  confesses  how  he  com- 
(losed  them.  Beginning  with  Origen,  he  enumerates 
several  writers  whose  Comment-iries  he  had  read, 
specifying,  amongst  others,  Laodicenus,  who  had 
lately  left  the  Church,  and  Alexander,  an  old  heretic. 
He  then  avows  that  having  read  them  all  he  sent 
for  an  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  sometimes 
his  own  rem.irks,  sometimes  those  of  othei-s,  with- 
out paying  strict  attention  either  to  the  order  or 
the  words,  and  sometimes  not  even  to  the  meaning. 
"  Itaque  ut  simplicitei*  fatear,  legi  haec  omnia,  et  in 
mente  mea  plurima  coacervans,  accito  notai-io,  vel 
mea,  vel  aliena  dictavi,  nee  ordinis,  nee  verborum, 
interdum  nee  sensuum  memor "  (see  Migne's  Edi- 
tion of  Jerome,  vol.  i.  p.  918).  Now  if  the  bearing 
of  the  remarks  concerning  simulation  for  a  pious 
purpose,  and  of  the  method  which  Jerome  fol- 
lowed in  the  composition  of  his  Commentaries  is 
seriously  considered,  it  cannot  but  throw  doubt  on 
his  unconobomted  statements  in  any  case  wherein 
a  religious  or  theological  interest  may  have  ap 
peared  to  him  to  be  at  stake. 

Jerome  was  a  veiy  learned  man,  peihaps  the  most 
leaine<l  of  all  the  Fathers.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
very  few  among  them  who  made  tiiemselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  points,  he  deser^•es  gratitude  for 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Biblical  lite- 
rature. He  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  witness  to  facts, 
when  he  can  be  suspected  of  no  bias  concerning 
them,  and  especially  when  they  seem  contrary  to 
his  religions  prepossessions.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
the  passages  in  his  writings  above  quoted,  that  he 
had  not  a  critical  mind,  and  that  he  can  scait^ly  be 
regaixled  as  one  of  those  noble  spirits  who  prefer 
truth  to  supposed  pious  ends  which  may  be  attained 
by  its  violation.  Hence,  contrary  to  the  most  natural 
meaning  of  the  prrphet  Ezekiel's  words  (xxix.  18), 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  Jeixime's  sole  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Nebuchadnezxar  and  his  army 
eventually  captured  Tyre. 

Literature. — For  information  on  this  head,  see 
PiiOKN'iCiANB,  p.  1006.  In  additita  to  the  work* 
there  mentioned,  see  Robinson's  Jiibl.  Res.  ii.  46  !• 
471  i  Stanley's  Sinai  amd  Palestine,  264-268; 
Porter's  Hamlbookfitr  S-rria  amd  Palettine,  ya.  390- 
396 ;  Hengstrnberg,  De  Rtbut  Tyriormn,  Btriln, 
1832;  and  Ritter's  Erdhmde,  Tol.  tr'xi.  Ut  part, 
3rd  book,  pp.  .320-379.  Professor  Robinson,  in 
addition  to  his  instructive  history  of  Tyre,  luu  pa^ 


btstoriaiis  ooaU  only  have  omitted  to  meitUcn  '.he  Ci«Qf>, 
beeaaae  Uio  sieRe  had  not  been  followed  by  the  csi>.u»4l 
tbe  cltT  (/>«-  lytjihtt  Jmajii.  p.  ilH). 
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.ithed,  .0  the  Appendix  to  his  third  volume,  a  detailed 
list,  which  is  useful  for  the  know!e<ige  of  Tyre,  of 
vt'ork*  by  authoi-s  who  hail  themselves  travelled  or 
residdd  in  Palestine.  See  likewise  an  excellent  ac- 
oount  ot'Tyre  hy  Geseniu.s  in  his  Jesaiii,  i.  707-719, 
ftnil  by  Winer,  s.  v.,  in  his  /lihl.  lieiilndii.     [K.  T.j 


OoiD  of  Tyre. 

TY'RUS.  This  form  is  employed  in  the  A.  V, 
of  the  Books  of  JeremL-ih.  Ezekiel,  Hosea  (Joel  has 
"  Tyre  "),  Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Ksdras,  Judith,  and 
the  MacciiWs,  as  follows:  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  .S, 
xlvii.  4;  Kzek.  xxvi.  2, 3, 4,7, 15,  xxvii.  2,  3, 8, 32, 
xxviii.  2,  12,  xxix.  18;  Hos.  ix.  13;  Am.  i.  9,  10; 
Zech.  ii.  2,  3;  2  Esd.  i.  11  ;  Jud.  ii.  28 ;  1  Mace 
T.  15 ;  2  Maoc.  iv.  18,  32,  44,  49. 


u 

irCAL  (?3>t,  and  in  some  copies  73X).  Ac- 
coixling  to  the  received  text  of  Prov.  xxx.  1,  Ithiel 
and  Ucal  must  be  regaided  as  proper  names,  and  if 
BO,  tliey  must  be  the  names  of  disciples  or  .sons  of 
Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  sage  among 
the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  gieat  obscurity  about 
the  passage.  The  LXX.  translate  rati  Triffreiovffi 
0?(f  Kol  vavofiar.  the  Vulgate,  ciim  quo  est  Deus, 
et  qui  Deo  secum  morante  confortattis.  The  Arabic 
follows  the  LXX.  to  some  extent ;  the  Targum  re- 
pi'oduces  Ithiel  and  Ucal  as  proper  names,  and  the 
Syriac  is  corrupt,  Ucal  being  omitted  altogether. 
Luther  represents  the  names  as  Leithiel  and  Uchal. 
De  Wette  regards  them  as  proper  names,  as  do  most 
translators  and  commentators.  Junius  exj)lains 
both  as  referiing  to  Christ.  The  LXX.  probably 
read^3N1  ^N  ^MOnV.  The  Veneto-Greek  has  »ccm 
«n;Hj<ro/io«  =  ]^3X1.  Cocceius  must  h.ive  pointed 
the  words  thus,  ^DKI  hVs  '''!y^, "  I  have  laboured 
for  God  and  have  obtained,"  and  this,  with  regard 
to  the  first  two  words  must  have  been  the  reading 
of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  renders,  "I  have  wearied 
myself  for  God,  and  have  given  up  the  investiga- 
tion," applying  the  words  to  a  man  who  had  be- 
wildered himself  with  philosophical  speculations 
about  the  Deity,  and  had  been  compelled  to  give  up 
the  search.  Bertheau  also  {Die  Spriiche  Sal.  EicL 
xvii.)  Bees  in  the  words,  "  1  have  wearied  myself 
for  God,  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  and  have 
fainted  "  (7DN1),  an  appropriate  commencement  to 
the  series  of  proverbs  which  follow.  Hitzig's  view 
is  substantially  the  same,  except  that  he  points  the 
Last  word  72X1  and  renders,  "  and  I  became  dull ;" 

upplying  it  to  the  dimness  which  the  investigation 
prudv.r«>d  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind  (Die  Spr.  Sai. 
p.  31 1»).     Bunson  (^Bibelwerk,  i.  p.  clxxx.)  follows 


ULAI 
Berthea  5  punctuation,  bat  regards  7K  *n'K7  o« 
its  fii-st  occurrence  as  a  symbolical  name  of  the 
speaker.  "  The  saying  of  the  man  '  I-have-wearied- 
myself-for-God ;'  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God, 
and  have  fainted  away."  There  is,  however,  one 
fatal  objection  to  this  view,  if  there  wero  uo  others, 
and  that  is,  that  the  verb  TiVb,  "  to  be  wearied," 
nowhere  takes  after  it  the  accusative  of  the  object 
of  weanness.  On  this  account  alone,  therefore,  we 
must  reject  all  the  above  explanations.  If  Bertheau'* 
pointing  be  adopted,  the  only  legitimate  translation 
of  the  words  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Davidson  ( Inirod. 
ii.  338),  "  I  am  wciiry,  0  Go<l,  I  am  weary,  0 
God,  and  am  become  weak."  Ewald  considers  bcth 
Ithiel  and  Uoil  as  symbolical  names,  employed  by 
the  poet  to  designate  two  classes  of  thinkers  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself,  or  rather  he  combines 
both  names  in  one, "  God-with-me-and-I-am-strong," 
and  bestows  it  upon  an  imaginary  chai'acter,  whom 
he  introduces  to  take  part  in  the  dialogue.  The 
name  'God-with-me,'  says  Keil  (Havernick,  £'in/. 
iii.  p.  412;,  "denotes  such  as  gloried  in  a  more  in- 
timate communion  with  God,  an'  a  higher  insight 
and  wisdom  obtained  thereby,"  while  '  1-am-strong." 
indicates  "  the  so-called  sti-ong  spirits  who  boast  of 
their  wisdom  and  might,  and  deny  the  holy  God,  so 
that  both  names  most  probably  represent  a  class  ot 
freethinkers,  who  thought  themselves  superior  to 
the  revealed  law,  and  in  practical  atheism  indulged 
the  lu.sts  of  the  flesh."  It  is  to  be  wished  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  commentators  had  observed 
the  precei)t  of  the  Talmud,  "  Teach  thy  tongue  to 
say,  '  I  do  not  know,'"  [VV.  A.  W.] 

U'EL^X-IK:  OH\:  Vel).  One  of  the  family 
of  Bani,  who  during  the  Captivity  had  mairied  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34).  Called  Juel  in  1  Esd. 
ix.  34. 

U'KNAZ(Mi?-1:  Kfvt(:  Cenez).  In  the  margin 
of  1  Chr.  iv.  15  the  words  "even  Kenaz"  in  the 
text  are  rendei-ed  "  Uknaz,"  as  a  proper  name. 
Apparently  some  name  has  been  omitted  before 
Kenaz,  for  the  clause  begins  "  and  the  sons  of  Elah," 
and  then  only  Kenaz  is  given.  Both  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  omit  the  conjunction.  In  the  Peshito  Syriac, 
which  is  evidently  corrupt,  Kenaz  Ls  the  third  son 
of  Cideb  the  son  of  Jephunneh. 

ULA'I  {"h^a  :  OiifidX :  Ulai)  is  mentioned  ly 
Daniel  (viii.  2, 16)  as  a  river  near  to  Susa,  where  he 
saw  his  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  It  has  been 
generally  identified  with  the  Eulaeus  of  the  Greek 
and  Homan  geographei-s  (Marc.  Heracl.  p.  18 
Arr.  Exp.  Al.  vii.  7 ;  Strab.  xv.  3,  §22  ;  Ptol.  vi. 
3  ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  31),  a  large  stream  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  that  city.  This  identili- 
ciition  may  be  safely  allowed,  resting  as  it  does  on 
the  douWe  gi-ound  of  close  verbal  resemblance  in 
the  two  names,  and  complete  agi-eement  as  to  the 
situation. 

Can  we,  then,  identify  the  Eulaeus  with  any 
existing  stream?  Not  without  opening  a  contro- 
versy, since  there  is  no  point  more  disputed  among 
compai-ati\-e  geographere.  The  Eulaeus  has  been 
by  many  identified  with  the  Choaspes,  which  is 
undoubteily  the  modern  Kerkhah,  an  affluent  of 
the  Tignj,'flowing  into  it  a  little  below  Kurnah. 
By  others  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  Kuran,  a  laigt 
river,  considerably  further  to  tht  eastward,  which 
entei-s  the  Khor  Bamishir  near  Mohnminerah, 
Some  have  even  suggested   that  it  may  have  beet 


the  Shapur  or  Shn'ur^  «  small  sti-p.im  which  rises 
\  Ow  iniUs  N.  W.  of  .Susa,  ami  flows  by  the  ruin* 
into  the  Dizful  •trpam,  an  aHiuent  of  the  Kuran. 

The  general  tn-ounds  on  which  the  Eulaeos  haa 
been  identitied  with  the  Chaispes,  and  so  with  the 
KerhJiih  ^^alraisius,  Rosenmttller,  Wahl,  Kitto, 
&c.)  ai-e,  th»  mention  of  «»ch  separately  by  ancient 
wiiterj  as  "  the  river  of  Sii&i,"  and  (nioi-c  espe- 
cially) the  statements  made  by  some  (Strabo,  Plin.) 
that  the  water  of  the  Eulaeus,  by  others  (Herod., 
Athai.,  I'lut,,  Q.  Curtius),  that  that  of  the  Cho- 
a.>|ic»  Wiw  the  only  water  taste*!  by  the  Peisiaii 
kinpi.  Against  tlie  identification  it  must  be  no- 
tice! that  >ti«bo,  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  I'olyclitus 
(ap.  Strab.  XV.  3,  §4;  i-eg-.ird  the  rivei-s  as  distinct, 
and  that  the  lower  coui-sc  of  the  Kulaeus,  as  de- 
Rribed  by  Arrian  {Exp.  Al.  vii.  7)  and  Pliny  {H.  N. 
ri.  26),  is  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with 
thnt  of  the  Kcrkhah  river. 

The  grounds  for  regjirding  the  Eulaeus  as  the 
Knrtm  aie  decidedly  stronger  than  thos«  for  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Kerklioh  or  Choaspes.  No  one 
can  compare  the  voyj^e  of  Nearchus  in  Arrian 's 
Indica  with  Arrian's  own  account  of  Alexander's 
descent  of  tlie  Eulaeus  (vii,  7)  without  seeing  that 
the  Eulaeus  of  the  one  narrative  is  the  Pasitigris  of 
the  other  ;  and  that  the  Pasitigris  is  the  Kuran  is 
almost  uoivei-sally  admitted.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  accounts  of  the  lovcer  Eulaeus — those 
of  Arrian,  I'liuy,  Polyclitus,  and  Ptolemy — identify 
it,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  with  the 
Uivser  Kuran,  and  that  so  far  there  ought  to  be 
no  controversy.  The  difficulty  is  with  i-espect  to 
the  upper  Eulaeus.  The  Eulaeus,  according  to 
Pliny,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Su-sa  (vi.  27), 
whei'eas  even  the  Dizful  branch  of  the  Kuran  does 
not  come  within  six  miles  of  the  ruins,  it  lay  to 
the  west,  not  only  of  the  Pasitigris  {Kuran),  but 
also  of  the  O^i-ates  (river  of  Dizfut),  according  to 
l>io.loras  (xix.  18,  19).  So  far,  it  might  be  the 
Shapur,  but  for  two  objections.  The  Shapur  is  too 
small  a  stream  to  have  attracted  the  general  notice 
of  '^^eogi-aphers,  and  its  water  is  of  so  bad  a  character 
{'lit  it  cm  never  have  been  chosen  for  the  royal 
til,.-  '!-iJiniph.Joum.  ix.  p.  70i.  There  is  also 
au  important  notice  in  Pliny  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  notion  that  the  short  stream  of  the  i^ipw, 
whi<-h  rises  io  the  plain  about  five  mil«  to  the 
N.  N.  W.  of  Susa,  can  be  the  true  Eulaeus.  Pliny 
MTB  (vi.  31)  the  Eulaeus  rose  in  Media,  and  flowed 
thidiigh  Mesobntene.  Now  this  is  exactly  true  of 
th«'  upper  Kerkhak,  which  rises  ne;ir  Ilamnda'^ 
( Kcbatina'j,  and  flows  down  the  district  of  MaA- 
Babadan  '  Mesoliatene). 

Ilie  result  is  that  the  various  notices  of  ancient 
writers  appear  to  identify  the  upper  Eulaeus  with 
the  upper  KerkKth,  and  the  lowt-r  Eulaeus  (quite 
unmist-ikeablr)  with  the  lower  Kriran.  Does  this 
■pparent  confusion  and  contradiction  admit  of  expla- 
nation and  reconcilement? 

A  recent  survey  of  the  ground  has  sugeested  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  It  appean  that^e  jr«r> 
khah  onoe  bifarcated  at  Pai  Put,  aboat  20  miles 
N.  W.  of  Suaa,  tending  out  a  branch  which  pcused 
mitt  of  the  mint,  absorbing  into  it  the  Shapur,  ami 
flowing  on  across  the  plain  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction 
till  it  fell  into  the  Kuran  at  Ahuxu  (I.ofius, 
Ch'ildata  <tnd  8u$iam,  pp.  424,  425).  Thus,  the 
uppier  Ktrkhah  and  the  lower  Kvrtm  were  In  old 
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»■  This  looks  St  first  siRht  like  a  nrisplacentent  of  the 
same  R<Kdinb  from  Its  proper  position  itetlMr  on  in  the 
iwrae      Kecbobk  howevsr,  is  OMMity  toM^t. 


times  unite>l,  and  might  be  viewed  as  forming  a 
single  stream.  The  name  Eulaeus  (  Ulvu)  seems  ic 
have  appliei!  most  properly  to  the  eattem  brancn 
stream  from  Pai  PiU  to  AAvaz  ;  the  stream  above 
Pai  Put  was  sometimes  called  the  Eulaeus,  but  was 
more  properly  the  Choaspes,  which  was  also  th« 
sole  name  of  the  western  branch  (or  pi«sent  course, 
of  the  Kerkh'th  from  Pai  Pul  to  the  Tigiis.  The 
name  Pasitigris  was  projier  to  the  upper  Kuran 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Eulaeus. 
afler  which  the  two  names  we>e  equally  applied  to 
the  lower  river.  The  Dizful  stream,  which  was 
not  veiy  gpuerally  known,  was  called  the  Copmtes. 
it  is  believed  that  this  view  of  the  river  names  will 
reconcile  and  make  intelligible  all  the  notices  ot 
tliem  contained  in  the  ancient  wnters. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  water  whidi  the 
Persian  kings  drank,  both  at  the  court,  and  when 
they  travelled  abroad,  was  that  of  the  Kerkhih, 
taken  probably  fiom  the  easteiii  branch,  or  pix^per 
Eulaeus,  which  washed  the  walls  of  Susa.  and 
(according  to  Pliny)  was  used  to  strengthen  its 
defences.  This  water  was,  and  still  is,  believed  to 
possess  peculiar  lightness  (Strab.  xv.  .3,  §22 ;  Geo- 
graph.  Joum.  ix.  p.  70),  and  is  thought  to  be  at 
once  more  wholesome  and  more  pleasant  tc  the 
taste  than  almost  any  other.  (On  the  contix>versy 
concerning  this  stream  (he  reader  may  consult  Kin- 
neir,  Persian  Empire,  pp.  100-106;  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson,  in  Geograph.  Jo\im.  ix.  pp.  84-93  ;  Layaiil, 
in  the  same,  xvi.  pp.  91-94  ;  and  Loitas,  Chaidaeo 
and  Sueiana,  pp.  424-431 .)  [G.  R.] 

U'LAM  (D^-IK:  Oi>\i^:  Ulam).  1.  A  ck 
scendant  of  Oilead  the  grandson  of  Manasseh,  and 
father  of  Bedan  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 

2.  {klxifi ;  Alex.  Oi)Ki)t.)  The  first-bom  of 
Eshek,  the  brother  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Saul.  His  sons  were  among  the  famous 
ai-chersof  Benj-imin,  and  with  their  sons  and  grand- 
sons made  up  the  goodly  family  of  150  (1  Chr. 
viii.  39,  40). 

UL'LA(KJ»J?:  'OAi;  Alex.'nxi:  Olio).  An 
Asherite,  head  of  a  family  in  his  tribe,  a  mighty 
man  of  ^Tdour,  but  how  descended  does  not  appecti 
(1  Chr.  vii.  39).  Perhaps,  as  Juntas  suggests,  he 
may  )x  a  son  of  Ithran  or  Jether;  and  we  may 
further  conjecture  that  his  name  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Ara. 

UM'MAH  (ne^;  'Apx^B';  'A^fxa:  Ammo). 
One  of  tlie  cities  of  the  allotment  of  .^sher  (Jo.sh. 
xix.  30  only).     It  occurs  in  comjwny  with  Aphek 
and  Kehob ;  but  as  neither  of  those  have  been  iden- 
titied, no  clue  to  the  situation  of  Ummah  is  gainei! 
thereby.     I)r.    Thomson    {lUhl.   Sttcra,  1855,   p. 
822,  quoted  by  Van  do  VeMe")  was  »hown  a  placa 
called  'Alma  in  »h»  l  ■     iliout 

live  miles  E.N.E.  of  /  >  not 

dissimilar  in  name,  Hi.'.  .^ ......  ...   i...,. ,  :...i.>  may 

be  identical  with  Ummah.  But  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. 'Alma  is  described  in  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  chap.  XX.  [G.] 

ITNCLEAN  MEATS.  These  wei»  things 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts  or 
birds  of  prey ;  whatever  be<i!>t  did  not  both  pnrt  the 
hoof  and  dwir  the  cud ;  and  certain  other  smaller  ani* 
maUratadM^oreqiinf  thinfi"k()nB^);  certain 


b  I/er.  x\.  S9-30  fnrblds  estiiiR  the  wfmpI,  the  nunan, 
the  tnricilap,  the  frrrrt,  the  rhamelmn,  the  liaard,  the 
■Mil,  Slid  lb<-  mote.    The  LXX.  has  In  pUi-e  of  the  t(» 

&  I  3 
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dtsses  of  bijils"  mentioned  rn  F-ev.  xi.  and  Deut. 
liv.  twenty  or  twenty-one  in  all ;  whatever  in  the 
»'"  jpn  had  not  both  fins  and  scales  •,  whatever 
«r  i.^ed  insect  had  not  besides  four  legs  the  two 
hiiid-legs  for  leaping ;  "•  besides  things  offered  in 
nacniice  to  idols;  and  all  blood  or  whatever  con- 
tiiined  it  (sa"e  perhaps  the  blood  of  fish,  as  would 
appear  from  that  only  of  beast  and  biid  being  for- 
bidden, Lev.  vii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cut  from 
the  live  animal;  as  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that 
disposed  in  masses  among  the  intestines,  nud  pro- 
bnbly  wherever  discernible  and  separable  among 
the  flesh  (Lev.  iii.  14-17,  vii.  23).  The  eating  of 
blood  was  prohibited  even  to  "the  stninger  that 
sojouiTieth  among  you  "  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  12,  l'.\  14), 
an  ?xtension  which  we  do  not  trace  in  other  dietary 
precepts;  e.g.  the  thing  which  died  of  itself  was 
to  be  given  "  unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates," 
Deut.  xiv.  21.  As  regai-ds  blood,  the  prohibition 
indeed  dates  fi-om  the  declaration  to  Noah  against 
"  flesh  with  the  life  thei-eof  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,"  in  Gen.  ix.  4,  which  was  perha])s  regarded 
by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all  Noah's  descendants. 
The  grounds,  however,  on  which  the  similar  pre- 
cept of  the  Apostolic  Council,  in  Acts  xv.  20,  21, 
appe.iiti  basetl,  relate  not  to  any  obligatiot:  resting 
still  unbroken  on  the  Gentile  world,  but  to  ihe  risk 
of  promiscuous  offence  to  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  "/or  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him."  Hence  this  abstinence 
is  reckoned  amongst  "  neces-sary  things  "  (ri  4iriv- 
ayKts),  and  "  things  offewl  to  idols,"  although  not 
solely,  it  may  be  pi-esume<l,  on  the  same  grounds, 
are  pliw^  in  the  same  class  with  "  blood  and  things 
strangled ''  (&ir^;(c<r0at  tlSuXoBiruy  Kol  cCtfiaTos 
Kcd  Tvucrov,  w.  28,  29).  Brides  these,  we  find 
the  prohihitiiHi  twice  recurring  against  "seething 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk."  It  is  added,  as  a  final 
injunction  to  the  code  of  dietary  precepts  in  Deut. 
xiv.,  after  the  crowning  declaration  of  ver.  21,  '^for 
thou  ai-t  an  holy  people  unto  the  Loi-d  thy  God  ;" 
but  in  Exod.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26,  the  context  relates 
to  the  bringing  firetfruits  to  the  altar,  and  to  the 
"  .\ngel "  who  was  to  "  go  before "  the  people. 
To  mis  precept  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to 
return. 

The  general  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  is 
rightly  observed  by  Michaelis  {Smith's  Translation, 


tolse,  the  xpoKoieiAot  o  x'po'aioti  and  instead  of  the  snail 
(put  before  the  lizard,  cravpa),  the  xaAa/3ior7)S. 

«  In  the  LXX.  of  Lev.  xi.  14,  two  birds  only  aie  men- 
tioned, rbf  yvrra  koX  rbi'  Iktivov,  and  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Deut.  xiv.  13  the  same  two ;  but  in  the  Heb.  of 
the  latter  passage  only  our  present  text  has  three  birds' 
uasies.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  one  of  these,  nXT" 
rendered  "  glede  "  by  the  A.V.,  is  a  mere  corruption  of 
nX^,  found  both  in  Deut  and  in  Lev.,  for  which  the 
I...KX.  gives  yvtfi,  and  the  Vulgate  MUviiu.  So  Maimon. 
took  It  (Bochart,  Bieroz.  ii.  33,  353).  Thus  we  have 
twenty  binis  named  as  unclean,  alike  in  the  Heb.  and 
in  the  LXX.  of  I.*v.  xi.  13-19,  and  of  many  of  these  the 
identification  is  very  doubtful.  Bochart  says  (p.  354), 
"  nomina  avium  Immundanim  recenset  Maimon.,  inter-  ! 
pretari  ne  conatns  quidetn  est."  In  ihe  Heb.  of  Deut.  xiv.  | 
we  have,  allowing  for  the  probable  corruption  of  one  | 
name,  the  same  twenty,  but  in  the  LXX.  only  nineteen; 
"  every  raven  after  his  kind "  (navTa  Kopojea  <cai  ra. 
o/ioia  avTiu),  of  Lev.  being  omitted,  and  the  other  names, 
although  the  same  as  those  of  Lev.,  yet  having  a  different 
»rder  and  grouping  after  the  first  eight.  Thus  Lev.  xi.  11, 
eoislsta  of  the  three,  ical  WKTiicopouca,  koCi  KaTafmxvqv, 
««c  \fiiy;   whereas  Deut.  xiv.  16,  which  shoulu  correa- 
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Art  ••cii.  &c.)  to  have  its  parallel  amongiit  aL 
nation-t,  there  being  universally  certain  creaturet 
regarded  as  clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  food,  and  th«  rest  an 
the  opposite  (comp.  Lev.  xi.  47).  With  the  greater 
number  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only  a  tradi- 
tional usage  ba.sed  merely  perhaps  eitlier  on  an  in- 
stinct relating  to  health,  or  on  a  repugnance  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  iiielf,  an<i 
of  which  no  further  account  is  to  be  given.  Thus 
Michaelis  (as  above)  remarks  that  in  a  certain  part 
of  Germany  rabbits  are  viewed  as  unclean,  i.s.  aic 
advisedly  excluded  from  diet.  Our  feelings  a.s  re- 
gwih  the  frog  and  the  snail,  contrasted  with  those 
of  continentals,  supply  another  close  )>arallel.  Now, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  nothing  more  than  this  ia 
intended  in  the  distinction  between  "  clean  "  and 
"  unclean  "  in  the  directions  given  to  Noah.  The 
intention  seems  to  have  been  that  creatures  recog- 
nized, on  whiitever  gi-ound,  as  unfit  for  human  food, 
should  not  be  pi-eseived  in  so  large  a  proportion  as 
those  whose  number  might  be  diminished  by  that 
consumption.  The  dietary  code  of  the  Egyptian.s, 
and  the  traditions  which  have  descended  amongst 
the  Arabs,  unfortified,  certainly  down  to  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  and  in  some  cases  later,  by  any  legis- 
lation whatever,  so  far  as  we  know,  may  illustrate 
the  probable  state  of  the  Isi-aelites.  If  the  Law 
seized  upon  such  habits  as  were  cun-ent  among  the 
|)eople,  pcihaj)s  enlarging  their  scope  and  range,  the 
whole  scheme  of  tradition,  instinct,  and  usage  so 
enlarged  might  become  a  ceremonial  banner,  having 
a  relation  at  once  to  the  theocratic  idea,  to  t)ie 
general  health  of  the  people,  and  to  their  separate- 
ness  as  a  nation. 

The  same  pei-sonal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in 
his  subjects,  which  is  expressed  by  the  demand  for 
a  ceremonially  pure  state  on  the  part  of  eveiy 
Israelite  as  in  covenant  with  Him,  i-egarded  also 
thii  particular  detail  of  that  purity,  vis.  diet. 
Thus  the  prophet  (Is.  Ixvi.  17),  speaking  in  His 
name,  denounces  those  that  " sanctify  themselves 
(consecrate  themselves  to  idolatry),  eating  swine's 
flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse,"  and 
those  "  which  remain  among  the  graves  and  lodge  in 
the  monuments,  which  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  broth 
of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels  "  (Ixv.  4). 
It  remained  for  a  higher  Lawgiver  to  announce  that 
"  there  is  nothing  from  without  a  man  that  enter- 


pond,  contains  koX  ifxoSiov,  koX  kvkvov,  cat  i/Sif.  Also 
the  iiro^li,  "  hoopoe,"  and  the  vopiftvpuav,  "  coot,"  figure 
in  both  the  LXX.  lists.  , 

*  In  Lev.  xi.  21  the  keri  has  1?"1K*N,  against  the 
N?"TtJ'{<  of  the  cethib.  It  is  best  to  adopt  the  former, 
and  view  the  last  part  of  the  verse  as  constitulinp  a  class 
that  may  be  eaten  from  among  a  larger  doubtful  class  of 
"flying  creeping-things,"  the  differentia  consisting  in 
their  having  four  feet,  and  a  pair  of  hind-legs  to  spring 
with.  The  A.V.  is  here  obscure.  "All  fowls  that 
creep,"  and  "  every  flying  creeping  thing,"  standing  in 
Lev.  xi.  20,  21  for  precisely  the  same  Heb.  phrase,  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  ra  (pirera  T<i>v  ntreivSjv ;  and  "  legs 
ofcoiie  their  feet  to  leap,"  not  showing  that  the  dUtinct 
larger  springing  legs  of  the  locust  or  cicada  are  meant ; 

where  the  Heb.  PytSD,  and  LXX.  ammpov  seem  to 
express  the  upward  projection  of  these  legs  above  the 
creature's  back.  So  Bochart  takes  it  (p.  452),  who  also 
prefers  ip  in  the  reading  al)ove  given ;  '•  ita  enlm  Hebrac; 
omnes;"  and  so,  he  adds,  the  Samar.  Pent.  He  sUtet 
that  locusts  are  salted  for  food  in  Egypt  (iv.  7,  4»1.2 ; 
comp.  Hasselquist,  231-233).  The  edible  class  is  enu- 
merated In  four  species.  No  precept  Is  found  iu  l>eul 
relatiat  to  these. 
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;n)5  iito  hiij  can  deKie  him  "  (Mark  rli.  15).  Tin* 
tit  was  claimed  as  a  burnt  offerinp  and  the  blood 
tnjored  the  highest  sacritidal  e8t««m.  In  the  two 
eorobined  the  entire  victim  was  by  repi-et^entation 
offered,  and  to  transfer  either  to  human  use  woi  to 
deal  presumptnouslj  with  the  most  holy  things. 
But  besides  tiiis,  the  blood  was  esteemed  as  "  the 
life  "  of  the  creature,  and  a  mjst<>rious  sanctity  be- 
yond the  sacriticial  relation  thereby  attached  to  it. 
Hence  we  reaii,  "  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eateth 
any  manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  his  people"  (Lev,  vii.  27,  comp.  xvii.  10, 
14).  Whereas  the  oH'ender  in  other  dietary  respects 
was  merely  "  unclean  until  even  "  (xi.  40,  xvii.  15). 

Blood  was  certainly  drank  in  certain  heathen 
rituals,  especially  those  which  related  to  the  solemn- 
ixation  of  a  covenant,  but  also  as  a  pledge  of  idola- 
trous woi-ship  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Kzek.  xxxiii.  25).  Still 
there  is  no  reason  to  tliiiik  that  blood  has  ever  been 
a  common  article  of  foo<i,  and  any  lawgiviir  might 
probably  reckon  on  a  natural  aversion  effectually 
fortifying  his  prohibition  in  this  respect,  unless 
under  some  bewildering  influence  of  superstition. 
Whether  animal  qualities,  grosser  appetites,  and 
inhuman  tendencies  might  be  supposed  by  the  He- 
brews transmitted  into  the  partaker  of  the  blood  of 
animals,  we  have  nothing  to  show :  see,  however, 
.loaephus.  Ant.  iii.  1 1 ,  §2. 

It  is  notewoilhy  that  the  pi-actical  effect  of  the 
rule  laid  down  is  to  exclude  all  the  camkora 
among  quadrupeds,  and,  so  &r  as  we  can  interpret 
the  nomenclature,  the  raptores  among  birds.  This 
suggests  the  question  whether  they  were  excluded 
as  being  not  averse  to  human  carcases,  and  in  most 
Eastern  countries  acting  as  the  servitors  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  gibbet.  Even  swine  have  been 
known  so  to  feed ;  and,  further,  by  their  constant 
ruacation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  sug- 
gest impuritj,  even  if  thej  were  not  generally  foul 
feeders.  Amongst  fish  those  which  were  allowed 
contain  unquestionably  the  most  wholesome  va- 
rieties, save  that  'iiey  exclude  the  oyster.  Pro- 
bably, however,  sea-fishing  was  little  practised  by 
the  Israelites ;  and  the  I.evitical  rules  must  be 
undei-stood  as  referring  backwards  to  their  experi- 
ence of  the  produce  of  the  Nile,  and  forwards  to 
their  enjoyment  of  the  Jordan  and  its  upper  lakes. 
The  exclusion  of  the  camel  and  the  hare  from 
allowable  meats  is  less  easjr  to  account  for,  save 
that  the  former  never  was  in  common  use,  and  is 
generally  spwken  of  in  reference  to  the  semi-barba- 
rous desert  tribes  on  the  eastern  or  southern  border 
land,  some  of  whom  certainly  had  no  insuperable 
repugnance  to  his  flesh  ;*  although  it  is  so  impos- 
silile  to  substitute  any  other  creature  for  the  camel 
as  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  that  to  eat  him,  espe- 
cially where  so  many  other  creatures  give  meat  so 
much  prefenUe,  would  be  the  worst  economy  pos- 
sible in  an  Eastern  oommissariat — that  of  destroying 

•  The  camel.  It  may  be  obser  .-«d.  Is  the  ueatwe  aost 
war  the  line  of  separation,  for  the  foot  is  partlallr  doven 
but  Inoompletely  to,  and  he  Is  also  a  ruminant. 

I  The  JCB'.  -coney."  A.V..  Lev.  xl.  6,  Dent  xlv,  t. 
F*.  civ.  18.  Piov.  XTX.  36,  is  prolxbiy  tlie  Jerboa. 

s  See  a  ooiweponieDceoo  the  question  in  Tk*  StunAard 
and  most  ither  Londoo  newspapers,  April  ^nd.  1863. 

>>  Dochart  {IHerM,  U.  33, 368,  L  43)  mrnUons  variow 
Kvmholical  meaalneias  oooveycd  by  the  precepts  regard- 
iijK  birds  :  "  Aves  rapaces  prohibutt  ut  a  ra|>lnA  averteret, 
nocli\rii;i!».  Ill  «b|lcerent  oprra  lenphranim  el  »«•  prodrrent 
IrxU  tU-m,  lacnxtn-s  et  riparias,  luarimi  viclns  mt  Ini- 
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the  best,  or  i-atiier  the  only  conveyance,  in  oi-der  to 
obtain  the  most  indifferent  tiood.  The  hare'  was 
long  supposed,  even  by  eminent  naturalists,!  to 
ruminate,  and  certainly  was  eaten  by  the  F^yptit  as. 
The  horse  and  ass  would  be  generally  spared  fistn 
similar  reasons  to  those  which  exempted  the  camel. 
As  regards  other  cattle  the  young  males  would  be 
those  universally  prefen-ed  for  food,  no  more  of 
that  sex  reaching  maturity  thajj  were  needful  for 
breeding,  whilst  the  supply  of  milk  suggested  the 
copious  preser\ation  of  tlie  female.  The  duties  of 
di-aught  would  require  another  rule  in  rearing  neat* 
cattle.  The  labouring  steer,  man's  fellow  in  the 
field,  had  a  life  somewhat  ennobled  and  sanctified 
by  that  comradeship.  Thus  it  seems  to  have  been 
quite  unusual  to  slay  for  sacrifice  or  food,  as  in  1  K. 
xix.  21,  the  ox  accustomed  to  the  yoke.  And  per- 
haps in  this  case,  as  being  tougher,  the  flesh  was  not 
roasted  but  boiled.  The  case  of  Araunah's  oxen  is 
not  similar,  as  cattle  of  all  ages  were  useful  in  the 
threshing  floor  '2  Sam.  xxiv.  22).  Many  of  these 
restrictions  must  be  esteemed  as  merely  based  on 
usage,  or  arbitrary.  Practically  the  law  leA  among 
the  allowed  meats  au  ample  variety,  and  no  incon- 
venience was  likely  to  arise  from  a  prohibition  to  eat 
camels,  horses,  and  asses.  Swine,  hares.  Sic-  would 
probably  as  nearly  as  possible  be  exterminated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  law  was  observed,  and  their  economic 
room  filled  by  other  creatures.  Wunderbar  (Bi6/iscA- 
Talm.  Medicin,  part  ii.  p.  50)  refers  to  a  notion 
that  "  the  animal  element  might  only  with  great 
circumspection  and  discretion  be  taken  up  into  the 
life  of  man,  in  order  to  avoid  debasing  that  human 
bfe  by  assimilatim  to  a  brutal  level,  so  that  thereby 
the  soul  might  become  degi-aded,  profaned,  filled 
with  animal  affections,  and  disqualified  for  drawing 
near  to  God."  He  thinks  also  that  we  may  notice 
a  meaning  in  '*  the  distinction  between  creatures  of 
a  higher,  nobler,  and  less  intensely  animal  oi-gan- 
ization  as  clean,  and  those  of  a  lower  and  incom- 
plete organization  as  unclean,"  and  that  the  insects 
provided  with  four  legs  and  two  others  for  leap- 
ing are  of  a  higher  or  more  complete  type  than 
others,  and  relatively  nearer  to  man.  This  seema 
fanciful,  but  may  nevertheless  have  been  a  view 
current  among  liabbinical  authorities.  As  regaiHis 
birds,  the  raptores  have  commonly  tough  and  io' 
digestible  flesh,  and  some  of  them  are  in  all  warm 
countries  the  natural  scavengers  of  all  sorts  of 
carrion  and  offal.  This  alone  b^ts  an  instinctive 
repugnance  towai-ds  them,  and  associates  them  with 
what  was  beforehand  a  defilement.  Thus  to  kill 
them  for  foiid  would  tend  to  multiply  various  sourres 
of  uncleannivs.^  Porphyry  {Abstin.  iv.  7,  quoted  by 
Winer)  says  that  the  Ef^ptian  priests  abstained  from 
all  fish,  fy^ru  all  quadrupeds  with  solid  hoofs,  oi 
having  claws,  or  which  were  not  homed,  and  from 
all  carnivorous  birds.  Other  curious  parallels  have 
bem  found  aiaoDgBt  more  distant  nations.' 


pvisaimis,  nt  ab  ootnl  temondA  eor  aroerrt  Stnithlo- 
nem  4enlqM[,qal  e  terrA  mw  attollliur,  ut  terrenis  n>llcil» 
ad  ea  tendsrent  qnae  swtam  sunt,  (joac  Interpretatlo  non 
■MStraestesdveteraB."  HerereT«loBanMbas,iq»<((.s.s 
Owaeae  Alex.  Stimn.  v.;  Orlgen,  HamU.  i*  Uwit. ;  No- 
vatlan.  Dt  <SbU  JUdaie.  capt,  Ul.;  Qyril.  cmbxk  JuUtm. 
UK  !x. 

>  Winer  rtfas  to  Van  Boblen  (CMestf.  US)  as  Hod- 
Ing  ibe  origin  of  the  clean  and  unclean  animals  in  the 
ZendavesU,  In  th*l  the  Utter  are  tb«  creotioo  of  Alirt- 
■an,  wbrrras  man  l»  nM-ribnl  to  that  of  Omuiad.  He 
irjecu,  however,  and  quite  rightly,  the  notion  that  Per. 
•Un  irutiiutloiit  FZrn.-ts<'<l  luiy  liinurnip  over  Hefcrrn  otm 
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But  as  OrieiitaU  have  minds  sensitive  tu  teachint; 
by  types,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  cere- 
monial distinctions  not  only  tenaea  to  keep  Jew  aiid 
Gentile  apart,  but  were  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the 
former  that  he  and  the  latter  were  not  on  one  level 
befoi-e  God.  Hence,  when  that  economy  was  changed, 
we  find  that  this  was  the  very  symlx>l  selected  to 
instruct  St.  Peter  in  the  truth  that  God  was  not  a 
"  respecter  of  j>ersons."  The  vessel  filled  with 
"  fourfooted  be:ists  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasta, 
and  ci-eepinj;  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air,"  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  Gentile  world,  to  be  put  now  on  a 
level  with  the  Isi-aelite,  through  (Jod's  "  purifying 
their  heai-ts  by  faith."  A  sense  of  this  their  pre- 
rogative, however  dimly  held,  may  have  fortified 
'he  members  of  the  privileged  nation  in  their  struggle 
with  tlie  pei-secutions  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  very 
point.  It  was  no  mere  question  of  which  among 
several  means  of  supporting  life  a  man  chose  to 
adopt,  when  the  pei'secutor  dictated  the  alternative 
of  swine's  flesh  or  the  loss  of  life  itself,  but  whether 
he  should  surrender  the  badge  and  typ)e  of  that 
privilege  by  which  Israel  stood  as  the  favoured 
Dation  before  God  (1  Mace.  i.  63,  64  ;  2  Mace.  vi. 
IS,  .•il,  1)  The  same  feeling  led  to  the  exagge- 
vation  of  the  Mosaic  regulatioiis,  until  it  was 
'  unlawful  for  a  man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  com- 
pany with  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation  " 
(Acts  X.  28) ;  and  with  such  intensity  wei-e  badges 
of  distinction  cherished,  that  the  wine,  bread,  oil, 
cheese,  or  anything  cooked  by  a  heathen,^  were 
declared  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  eat.  Nor  was  this 
strictness,  however  it  might  at  times  be  pushed  to 
an  absurdity,  without  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.  The  Jews,  as,  during  and  after  the  retuni 
from  captivity,  they  found  the  avenues  of  the  world 
opening  around  them,  would  find  their  intercourse 
with  (Jentiles  unavoidably  increased,  and  their  only 
way  to  avoid  an  utter  relaxation  of  their  code 
would  lie  in  somewhat  overstraining  the  precepts  of 
prohibition.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  tendency  of 
those  who  Live  no  scruples  to  "  despise"  those  who 
hav«,  and  to  parade  their  liberty  at  the  expense  of 
these  latter,  and  give  piquancy  to  the  contrast  by 
wanton  tricks,  designed  to  beguile  the  Jew  from 
his  strictness  of  observance,  and  make  him  un- 
guardedly partake  of  what  he  abhoiTed,  in  order  to 
heighten  his  confusion  by  derision.  One  or  two 
instances  of  such  amusement  at  the  Jew's  expense 
would  drive  the  latter  within  the  entrenchments  of 
an  universal  repugnance  and  avoidance,  and  make 
him  seek  the  safe  side  at  the  cost  of  being  counted 
a  churl  and  a  bigot.  Thus  we  may  account  for 
the  refusal  of  the  "  king's  meat "  by  the  religious 
captives  (Dan.  i.  8),  and  for  "^he  similar  conduct 
recorded  of  Judith  (xii.  2)  and  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  11) ; 
and  in  a  simikr  spirit  Shakspeare  makes  Shylock  say, 
"  I  will  not  cat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray 
with  you"  (Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  I.  Sc.  iii.). 
As  regaixis  tilings  oflered  to  idols,  all  who  own  one 
God  meet  on  common  ground ;  but  tlie  Jew  viewed 
the  pret-ept  as  demanding  a  literal  objective  obe- 
dience, and  had  a  holy  horror  of  even  an  uncon- 
scious infraction  of  the  law:  hence,  as  he  could 
never  know  what  had  received  idolatrous  coiise- 
cnition,  his  only  safety  lay  in  total  abstinence; 
whereas  St.  Paul  admonishes  the  Christian  to  ab- 
Btiun,  "  for  his  sake  that  showed  it  and  for  conscience 


II  tjjo  earliest  period  of  the  latter,  and  connects  It  with  the 
e'fiirts  of  some  •'  den  Pcutateuch  recht  Jung  und  die  Ideen 
i-,6  Zendavesta  recht  alt  zu  machen."    See  Ukcleahkess 
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MKe,"  from  a  thing  said  to  have  been  conaccrnttvi 
to  a  false  god,  but  not  to  parade  his  cr,.*t.  .cntiouk 
scruples  by  interrogating  the  butcher  at  his  stall 
or  the  host  in  his  guest-cLnmber  (1  Cor.  x.  25-20), 
and  to  give  opposite  injunctions  would  doubtless  in 
his  view  have  been  "  compelling  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  did  the  Jews"  {lovSdt(ttv,  (ial.  ii.  14). 

The  prohibition  to  "  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk  "  has  caused  considerable  diflerence  of  opinion 
amongst  commentators.  Michaelis  (Art.  cci.) 
thought  it  Wi»s  meant  merely  to  encourage  the  uso 
of  olive  oil  instead  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  an 
animal,  which  we  commonly  use  in  cookery,  where 
the  Onentals  use  the  former.  This  will  not  satisfy 
any  mind  by  which  the  clue  of  symbolism,  so  blindly 
held  by  the  Eastern  devotee,  and  so  deeply  inter» 
woven  in  Jewish  ritual,  has  been  once  duly  seized. 
Mercy  to  the  beasts  is  one  of  the  under-currenta 
which  permeate  that  law.  To  soften  the  feelings 
and  humanise  the  character  was  the  higher  and 
more  general  aim.  When  St.  Paul,  commenting  on 
a  somewhat  similar  precept,  says,  "  Doth  God  care 
for  oxen,  or  saith  He  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?  " 
he  does  not  mean  to  deny  God'p  care  for  oxen,  but 
to  insist  the  rather  on  the  more  elevated  and  more 
human  lesson.  The  milk  was  the  destined  support 
of  the  young  creature  :  viewed  in  reference  to  it, 
the  milk  was  its  "  li  e,"  and  hada  relative  sanctity 
resembling  that  of  the  forbidden  bloo<l  (comp.  Juv. 
xi.  68,  "  qui  plus  lactis  habet  qnam  simguinis," 
speaking  of  a  kid  destined  for  the  knife).  No  doubt 
the  abstinence  irom  the  forbidden  action,  in  the  case 
of  a  young  creature  already  dead,  and  a  dam  un- 
conscious probably  of  its  loss,  or  whose  consciousness 
such  an  use  of  her  milk  couW  in  nowi>e  quicken, 
was  lt)ased  on  a  sentiment  meiely.  But  the  practical 
consequence,  that  milk  must  be  foregone  or  elsewhere 
obtiliied,  would  i  revent  the  sympathy  from  being 
an  empty  one.  It  ould  not  be  the  passive  emotion 
which  becomes  weaker  by  repetition,  for  wmitofan 
active  habit  with  which  to  ally  itself.  And  thus  its 
operation  would  lie  in  indirectly  quickening  sym- 
pathies for  the  brute  creation  at  all  other  times. 
The  Taimudists  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  precept, 
as  forbidding  generally  the  cooking  of  flesh  in  milk 
(Mishna,  Chotlin,  viii.  ;  Hottinger,  Leg.  Hebr. 
117,  141,  quoted  by  Winer). 

It  remains  to  mention  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
case.  Swine  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  dis- 
ease in  their  own  bodies.  This  probably  means  that 
they  are  more  easily  led  than  other  creatureo  to  the 
foul  feeding  which  produces  it ;  and  where  the  ave- 
rage heat  is  great,  decomposition  rapid,  and  malaria 
easily  excited,  this  tendency  in  the  animal  is  more 
mischievous  than  elsewhere.  A  meazel  or  mezel, 
from  whence  we  have  "  measled  pork,"  is  the  old 
English  word  for  a  "  leper,"  and  it  is  asserted  that 
eating  swine's  flesh  in  Syria  and  Egypt  tends  to 
produce  that  disorder  (Bai'tholini,  De  Morbis  Bibl. 
viii. ;  Wunderbar,  p.  51).  But  there  is  an  in- 
definiteness  abfuit  these  assertions  which  prevents 
our  dealing  with  them  scientifically.  Meazel  or 
mezcl  may  well  indeed  represent  "  leper,"  but 
which  of  all  the  morbid  symptoms  classed  under 
that  head  it  is  to  stand  for,  and  whether  it  means 
the  same,  or  at  least  a  parallel  disoider,  in  man  an  I 
in  pig,  are  indeterminate  questions.  [Leper.]  The 
prohibition  on  eating  fat  was  sal"brious  in  a  rt^ou 


for  other  reKemblances  between  Persian  and  Hebrew  li  tnal 
k  Winer  also  refers  to  Al»£a  Zara,  11.  3-6,  V  2,  Kot 
tingur,  Leg.  Hcbr.,  117.  141. 
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<chere  skin  diseases  are  frequent  and  virulent,  and 
that  on  blood  had,  no  dcuDt,  a  similar  tendency. 
The  esse  of  animals  dying  of  them:>elve$  needs  no 
(t'liiark :  the  mere  wish  to  ensure  avoiding  disease, 
in  case  thry  hud  died  in  such  a  state,  would  dictate 
the  rule.  Vet  the  beneficial  tendency  is  veiled 
under  a  ceremonial  dilierence,  for  the  "  stranger " 
dwelling  by  the  Israelite  Wiis  allowed  it,  although 
the  latter  was  t'orbiJdeu.  Thus  is  their  distinctness 
before  God,  as  a  nation,  ever  put  prominently  for- 
ward, even  where  mere  common  motives  ap]>ear  to 
have  their  turn.  As  i-^ards  the  animab  allowed 
for  food,  com|iaring  them  with  those  foibidden, 
tliei*  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  wholesomeness  lies.  Nor  would  any  dietetic 
economist  fail  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  Levi- 
tical  dietary  code  as  a  whole,  as  ensuring  the  maxi- 
mum of  public  health,  and  yet  of  national  distinct- 
ness, piocured,  however,  by  a  minimum  of  the 
inconvenience  ai-ising  from  restriction. 

Bochart's  Hierozoicon;  Korskal's  Descripiiones 
Animdliitin,  etc.,  quae  in  Itinere  Orientaii  Observa- 
vit,  with  his  Icoixes  Jieruin  Xatiiraiium,  and  Koseii- 
miiller's  Ilandbuch  der  Bibl.  Alterthumskunde,  vol. 
iv..  Natural  History,  may  be  consulted  on  some  of 
''  lis  connected  with  this  subject;  also  more 

Moses  Mainionides,  De  Cibis  Vetitis ; 
i J'c  Cibis  Ilebraeontm  Prohibitis.  [H.  H.] 

UNCLEANNESS.  The  distinctive  idea  at- 
tached to  ceiemonial  uncleanness  among  the  Hebrews 
was,  that  it  cut  a  person  ofiT  for  the  time  fi-om 
wcial  privileges,  and  left  his  citizenship  among  God's 
people  for  the  while  in  abeyance.  It  did  not  merely 
require  by  law  a  cerfciin  ritual  of  purification,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  priesthood, 
but  it  placed  him  who  had  conti-acted  an  uuclean- 
n«s  in  a  position  of  disadvantage,  from  which 
ceilain  ritualistic  acts  alone  could  free  him.  These 
ritualistic  acts  were  primarily  the  means  of  recalling 
the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  pei-sonality  of  God,  and 
ot  the  leaiityof  the  bond  in  which  the  Covenant  had 
phiced  them  with  him.  As  r^rds  the  nature  of 
the  acta  themselves,  they  were  in  part  purely  cere- 
monial, and  in  part  had  a  sanitary  tendency ;  as  also 
had  the  personal  isolation  in  which  the  unclean  were 
placei,  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  quarantine,  under 
ciiciintstances  where  infection  was  possible  or  sup- 
posiible.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  many  acts 
having  no  connexion  speci.-illy  with  cleansing  entered 
into  the  ritual,  the  most  fi-equently  enjoined  method 
of  removing  ceremonial  pollution  was  that  same 
washiiig  which  produces  physiiail  cleanliness.  Nor 
can  we  adequately  comprehend  the  puiport  and 
spirit  of  the  Lawgiver,  unless  we  recognize  on  either 
side  of  the  merely  ceiemonial  acts,  often  appjiieiitly 
enjoined  for  the  sake  of  solemnity  alone,  tlie  spiritual 
and  moral  benefits  on  the  one  side,  of  which  they 
«pnke  in  sliadow  only,  and  the  physical  correctives 
or  pr»ventivos  on  the  other,  which  they  often  in 
siib>taiice  coiiveye<l.  Maimonides  and  some  othej- 
exjKisitors,  whiUt  they  n)';.  .1  ■  ■  tiv-  i.Thid,  in  ideality 
pi-jctise  tlie  ratic)unii/.iii^;  nonial  precepts 

( W  undertxu',   I)ibli$L>i  -  1  MediGM,   2"* 

Il.ft,  4). 

Theie  is  aa  intcnM  reality  in  the  fret  of  the 
IMvine  Law  taking  hold  of  a  man  by  the  ordinary 
infirmities  .)f  flesh,  and  setting  \U  stamp,  as  it 
Were,  in  the  lowest  clay  of  whidi  he  is  nnouldcd. 
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*  OMDpare  the  view  of  the  modem  Persians  In  this 
rfspett.  Chardin'i  inwd^M,  vol.  II.  343,  dufk  Iv.  ••  Le 
xrps  we  pr*<K'Ote  devani  IH'-'i  (omiiin  lAmt ;  II  fmit  done 


And  indeed,  things  which  would  be  unsxtzd  to  the 
spiritual  dispensation  of  the  New  Test-iment,  and 
v.'fiich  might  even  sink  into  the  ridiculous  by  toc 
close  a  contact  with  its  sublimity,  have  their  pioj^-r 
pUice  in  a  law  of  tempoi-al  sanctcons,  directly  vicct- 
ing  miui's  life  in  this  world  chie3y  or  solely.  The 
siicralness  attached  to  the  human  body  is  pai-ullel  to 
that  which  invested  the  Ai  k  of  the  Covenant  iteelf. 
It  is  as  though  Jehovah  theieby  would  teach  th-sm 
that  the  "  very  haii-s  of  their  head  were  all  num- 
bei-ed  "  before  Him,  and  th.-it  "  in  His  book  were  all 
their  members  written."  Thus  was  inculcated,  so 
to  speak,  a  bodily  holiness.*  And  it  is  remarkable 
indeed,  that  the  solemn  precept,  "Ye  shall  be  holy; 
for  I  am  holy,"  is  used  not  only  where  moral  duties 
rn-e  enjoined,  as  in  Lev.  xii.  2,  but  equally  so  where 
purely  ceremonial  precepts  are  delivered,  as  in  xi. 
44,  45.  80  the  emphatic  and  recurring  period, 
"  I  am  the  Loi-d  your  God,"  is  found  added  to  the 
clauses  of  positive  ODser\'ance  as  well  as  to  those  re- 
lating to  the  gmndest  ethical  barriei-s  of  duty.  The 
same  weight  of  veto  or  injunction  seems  laid  on  all 
alike:  e.g.  "Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in 
your  tie^^h  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon 
you :  1  am  the  Lord,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  rise  up 
before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man,  and  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord  "  (xix. 
28,  32).  They  had  His  maik  set  in  their  flesh, 
and  all  flesh  on  which  that  had  passed  had  received, 
as  it  were,  the  broad  arrow  of  the  king,  and  was 
really  owned  by  him.  They  wei^e  preoccupied  by 
that  mark  of  ownership  in  all  the  leading  relations 
of  life,  so  as  to  exclude  the  admission  of  any  rival 
badge. 

Nor  were  they  to  be  only  "  separated  from  other 
people,"  but  they  were  to  be  "  holy  u«<o  God" 
(XX.  24,  26),  "  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy 
nation."  Hence  a  number  of  such  ordinances  re- 
gai-ding  outward  purity,  which  in  Egypt  they  had 
seen  used  only  by  the  priests,  were  made  publicly 
obligatory  on  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  importance  to  physical  well-being  of  the  in- 
junctions which  i-equired  frequent  ablution,  under 
whate\'er  special  pretexts,  can  be  but  feebly  appre 
ciated  in  our  cooler  and  damper  climate,  whers 
there  seems  to  be  a  less  rapid  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  well  as  a  state  of  the  frame  less  di.iposed 
towards  the  generation  of  contagion,  and  toward* 
morbid  action  g^enerally.  Hence  the  obvious  utility 
of  reinforcing,  by  the  sanction  of  religion,  obser- 
vances tending  in  the  main  to  that  healthy  state 
which  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  comfoil,  even 
though  in  certain  points  of  detail  they  were  lur- 
densome.  The  custom  of  using  the  bath  also  on 
occasions  of  ceremonious  intioduction  to  persons  ot 
rank  or  importance  (Kuth  iii.  3;  Judith  z.  3y,  well 
explains  the  special  use  of  it  on  oocasioDS  of  religious 
ministration,  viewed  as  a  personal  appearing  befoie 
God  ;  whence  we  understand  the  office  of  the  lavem 
among  the  arrangements  of  the  Sanctuary  (Kx. 
XXX.  18-21  ;  1  K.  vii.  38,  39 ;  comp.  Kx.  xix.  10, 14 ; 
1  .Sam.  xvi.  5  ;  Josh.  iii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxx.  17).  The 
examples  of  parallel  obtiervanoes  among  tlie  nations 
of  antiquity,  will  suggest  themselves  easily  to  ths 
classical  student  without  special  references.  The 
closest  approximation,  however,  to  the  Mosaic  ritual 
in  this  resiiect,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  code  <A 
Menu  ^  Winer,  "  Iteinigkeit,"  313,  note). 


qa'il  solt  par.  lant  pour  parlsr  4  Dlea  qM  pmr  entt* 
dans  le  lieu  iwissfr*  k  son  cnltB.** 
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To  the  p  >»t»  was  oi-diuaiily  refeired  the  expum- 
tiou  of  the  law  of  uncleannesg,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  Ilngg.  ii.  11.  (Jiicleanness,  as  refen-ed  to  n)aii, 
may  be  arranged  in  three  degrees  ;  (1 )  that  which 
deliled  merely  "  until  even,"  and  was  removed  by 
bathing  and  washing  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  it— 
Buch  were  nil  contacts  with  dead  animals;  (2)  that 
gi-aver  sort  which  defiled  for  seven  days,  ani  was 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  "  water  of  separation  " — 
such  were  all  defilements  connected  with  the  human 
corpse;  (3)  unclean-ess  fi-om  the  morbid,  puei-peral, 
or  menstrual  state,  lasting  as  long  as  that  morbid 
state  lasted — but  see  further  below ;  and  in  the  case 
of  leprosy  lasting  often  for  life. 

It  sutiices  barely  to  notice  the  spiritual  signi- 
ficance which  the  law  of  carnal  ori]|inai)ces  veiled. 
This  seems  sometimes  apparent,  as  in  Deut.  xx\. 
6-8  (comp.  Fs.  xxvi.  6,  Ixxiii.  13),  yet  calling  for 
a  spiritual  discernment  in  the  student ;  and  this  is 
the  point  of  relation  between  these  "  divers  wash- 
inop"  and  Christian  Ba]itism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21). 
Those  who  lacked  that  gift  were  likely  to  confound 
the  inwai-d  with  the  outward  purification,  or  to  fix 
their  regards  exclusively  on  the  latter. 

As  the  human  pereon  was  itself  the  seat  of  a 
covenant-token,  so  male  and  female  had  eai;h  their 
ceremonial  obligations  in  proportion  to  their  sexual 
diffeiences.  Further  than  this  the  increase  of  the 
nation  was  a  special  point  of  the  promise  to  .'\bra- 
ham  and  Jacob,  and  therefore  their  fecundity  as 
parents  was  under  the  Divine  tutelage,  beyond  the 
general  notion  of  a  curse,  or  at  least  of  God's  dis- 
favour, as  implied  in  barrenness.  The  "  blessings 
of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb"  were  His  (Gen. 
xlix.  25),  and  the  law  tikes  accordingly  grave  and, 
as  it  were,  paternal  cognizance  of  the  organic  func- 
tions connected  with  propagation.  Thus  David 
could  feel,  "  Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins :  thou 
hast  covered  me  in  my  mothei-'s  womb"  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  13) ;  and  St.  Paul  found  a  spiritual  analogy 
in  the  fact  that  "  God  had  tempered  the  body  to- 
gether, having  given  more  abundant  honour  to  that 
|)art  which  lacked  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  24).  The  changes 
of  habit  incident  to  the  female,  and  certain  abnormal 
states  of  either  sex  in  regard  to  such  functions,  ai'e 
touched  on  revei^ntly,  and  with  none  of  the 
Aesculapian  coldness  of  science — for  the  point  of 
view  is  throughout  from  the  Sanctuary  (Lev.  xv. 
31);  and  the  punty  of  the  individual,  both  moral 
and  physical,  a«  well  as  the  preservation  of  the 
race,  seems  included  in  it.  Theie  is  an  emphatic 
rem  ider  of  human  weakness  in  the  fact  of  birth 
and  death— man's  passage  alike  into  and  out  of  his 
mortal  state — being  marked  with  a  stated  pollution. 
Thus  the  birth  of  the  infant  brought  defilement  on 

*>  Comp.  Herod.  II.  64,  where  it  appears  that  after  such 
intercourse  an  f^ptian  could  not  enter  a  sanctuary 
without  first  hatbiog. 

«  Ancient  Greek  physicians  assert  that.  In  southern 
countries,  the  symptoms  of  the  puerperal  state  continue 
lonfrer  when  a  woman  hag  Ixjme  a  daughter  than  when  a 
;oa.     Mlcbaelis  (Smith'/  Translation),  Art.  214. 

''  Winer  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from  Pliny, 
V  If  vii.  13,  specifying  the  mysteriously  mischievous  pro- 
perties ascribed  in  popular  superstition  to  the  menstrual 
flux ;  «.  g.,  buds  and  fruits  being  blighted,  steel  blunted, 
d^gs  driven  mad  by  it,  and  the  like.  But  Pliny  has  evi- 
dently raked  together  all  sorts  of  "old  wives'  fables," 
without  any  attempt  at  testing  their  tnith,  and  is  there- 
fora  utterly  untrustworthy.  More  to  the  purpose  is  his 
qiiolatloD  of  Haller,  Elem.  fhytif-l.  vu.  148,  to  the  effect 
tbftt  this  opinion  of  tbe  virulent  and  baneful  •  fftcts  of 
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ii»  motner,  which  she,  except  so  fai'  as  neccssaril) 
isolated  by  the  luiture  of  tlie  circumstances,  pro|<n- 
gated  around  her.  Nay,  the  conjugal  act  itself" 
or  arj  act  resembling  it,  though  done  involun- 
tanly  <vv.  16-18),  entailed  uncleanness  for  a 
day.  The  corpse,  on  the  other  hand,  bequeathed 
a  defilement  of  seven  dtys  to  all  who  handled  it, 
to  the  "  tent "  or  chamber  of  death,  ar.d  to  sundry 
things  within  it.  Nay,  contact  with  one  slain  in 
the  field  of  battle,  or  with  even  a  human  bone  or 
gi-ave,  was  no  less  effectual  to  iiolliite,  than  that 
with  a  corpse  dead  by  the  coui-se  of  nature  (Num. 
xix.  ll-18j.  This  shows  that  the  source  of  pollu- 
tion lay  in  the  mere  fact  of  death,  and  seems  to 
mai  k  an  anxiety  to  fix  a  sense  of  the  connexion  of 
death,  even  as  of  birth,  with  sin,  deep  in  the  henrt 
of  the  nation,  by  a  wide  pathology,  if  we  may  f,o 
call  it,  of  defilement.  It  is  as  though  the  pool  cf 
human  corruption  was  stirred  anew  by  whatever 
passed  into  or  out  of  it.  For  the  special  cases  of 
male,  female,  and  intersexual  defilement,  see  Lev. 
xii.,  XV.  VVunderbar,  B'Misch-Talmudische  Medi- 
cin,  pt.  iii.  19-20,  refere  to  Mishna,  Zahim,  ii.  2, 
Niisir,  ix.  4,  as  uudei-standing  by  the  symptoms 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xv.  2-8  the  gonorrhoea  benujna 
The  same  authority  thinks  that  the  plague  "  foi 
Peor's  sake"  (Num.  xxv.  1,  8,  9;  Deut.  iv.  3; 
Josh.  xxii.  17),  was  possibly  a  sypnilitic  afiectioc 
derived  from  the  Moabites.  [Issu'K  ;  Medicine.] 
The  duration  of  defilement  caused  by  the  birth  of 
a  female  infant,  being  double  that  due  to  a  male, 
extending  resi)ectively  to  eighty'  and  forty  days  in  all 
(Lev.  xii.  2-5),  may  perhaps  represent  the  woman's 
heavier  share  in  the  fii-st  sin  and  fii-st  curse  (Gen. 
iii.  16;  1  Tim.  ii.  14).  For  a  man's  "issue,"  be- 
sides the  uncleanness  while  it  lasted,  a  probation  of 
seven  days,  including  a  washing  on  the  third  day, 
is  prescribed.  Similar  was  the  period  in  the  case  of 
the  woman,  and  in  that  of  intercoui-se  with  a  woman 
80  affected  (I^v.  xv.  13,  28,  24).  Such  an  act 
during  her  menstrual  sejaration*  was  regaitied  as 
incurring,  beyond  uncleanness,  the  penalty  of  both 
the  persons  being  cut  off  from  among  their  people 
(xx.  18).  We  may  gather  from  Gen.  xxxi.  35, 
that  such  injunctions  were  agreeable  to  established 
traditional  notions.  The  propagation  of  uncltan- 
ness  from  the  person  to  the  bed,  saddle,  clotnes, 
&c.,  and  through  them  to  other  persons,  is  apt  to 
impress  the  imagination  with  an  idea  of  the  loath- 
someness of  such  a  state  or  the  heinousness  of  such 
acts,  more  forcibly  by  far  than  if  the  defilement  clove 
to  the  first  person  merely  (Lev.  xv.  5,  6,  9,  12, 
17,  20,  22-24,  26,  27).  It  threw  a  broi.d  margin 
around  them,  and  warned  all  off  by  amply  defined 
boundai-ies.     One  expression  in  ver.  8.  seems   to 


this  secretion  proceeded  from  Asia,  and  was  Imported 
Into  Europe  by  the  Arabians ;  which,  however,  lacks  due 
foundation,  and  which  Pliny's  language  so  far  contradicts. 
The  laws  of  Menu  are  said  to  be  more  stringent  on  this 
head  than  the  Mosaic.  The  menstrual  affection  begins 
at  an  earlier  age,  and  has  periods  ol  longer  duration  with 
oriental  women  than  with  those  of  our  own  climate.  Ihnt 
Greek  religion  recognized  some  of  the  Levitical  pi^llu- 
tions  is  plain  from  Eurip.  Iphig.  Taxtir.  380  foil.,  w  here 
we  read  of  a  goddess— ^ti«,  pporuv  fuv  171'  tw  a^rot 
i)>6vov,  r)  KoX  \o)(fuii,  rj  vtKfMv  8ilJl  x^pdlv,  Puttuiif 
antCpyei,  fiwapov  ok  i7yoii^e'i^.  A  fragment  of  the  sam4 
poet,  adduced  by  Mr.  Paley  ad  loc.  cii^  is  even  more 
closely  In  point  It  is,  irdWevxa  S*  f\oiV  el'/xara  tfKvytt 
■yeVecric  re  fiporiov  Koi  rcitpo#))»t)S  ^v  xpifjirrofLevo^,  ttji. 
T'ipi\liv\iov  PptoTiv  iStariuv  7rc4>v\ayfx(u.  Conip,  altit 
Tbeophr.  Char.  17. 
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>iiiv;>  misled  Winer  into  supposing  that  ^^  lane  of 
rheum  (^Schleimjiuss)  was  p«i'hnp8  intended.  That 
*  spitting,"  in  some  cases  where  there  was  i;o 
disease  in  question,  conveyed  detileinent,  seem? 
implied  [a  Num.  xii.  14,  and  much  more  might 
«uili  an  act  so  opeiate,  from  one  whose  malady 
siade  him  a  source  of  pollution  even  to  the  touch. 

As  regards  the  propagation  of  uncleanness  the 
Law  of  Moses  is  not  quite  clear.  We  read  (^Num. 
zix.  22),  "  Wh.-itioever  the  unclean  person  toucheth 
shall  be  unclean;"  but  there  uncleanness  from  con- 
t.H-t  with  the  corpse,  grove,  &c.,  is  the  subject  of  the 
chapter  which  the  injunction  closes  ;  and  this  iscon- 
fiiined  by  Hai/g.  ii.  13,  where  "one  that  is  unclean 
6//  a  dead  body  "  is  similarly  expressly  mentioned. 
Also  from  the  command  (Num.  v.  2-4)  to  "put 
the  uncleiin  out  of  the  camp  ;"  where  the  "  leper," 
the  one  "  that  hath  an  issue,"  and  the  one  "deHled 
oy  the  dead,"  are  ]>articularized,  we  may  assume 
that  the  minor  pollution  for  one  day  only  was  not 
communicable,  and  so  needed  not  to  be  "  put  forth." 
It  is  observable  also  that  the  major  pollution  of  the 
"  issue"  communicated  by  contact  the  minor  pollu- 
tion only  (Lev.  xv.  .^llj.  Hence  may  perhaps  be 
deduced  a  tendency  in  the  contagiousne^^s  to  exhaust 
itself;  the  minor  pollution,  whether  engendered  by 
the  major  or  arising  directly,  being  non-communi- 
cable. Thus  the  major  itself  would  expire  after 
one  remove  from  its  original  subject.  To  this 
pertains  the  distinction  mentioned  by  Lightfoot 
(//or.  j'febr.  on  Matt.  .xv.  2),  viz.  that  between 
KDtS  "  unclean,"  and  71DQ  "  profane  "  or  "  pol- 
luted," m  tnat  the  latter  does  not  pollute  another 
beside  itself  nor  pi-ofiagate  pollution.  In  the 
ancient  commentary  on  Num.  known  as  "  Siphri  "  • 
(ap.  Ugol.  Thes.  xv.  346),  a  greater  transmissibility 
of  polluting  power  seems  assumed,  the  defilement 
being  there  traced  through  three  removes  from  the 
original  subject  of  it ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  Kab- 
bioical  extension  of  the  original  Levitical  view. 

Michaelis  notices  a  medical  tendency  in  the  restric- 
tion laid  on  coition,  whereby  both  pailies  were  un- 
clean  until  even ;  he  thinks,  and  with  some  reason, 
that  the  law  would  operate  to  discourage  polygamy, 
and,  in  monogamy,  would  tend  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  parents  and  to  provide  for  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  offspring.  The  uncleanness  similarly 
imjiO!*!  upon  self-pollution  (Lev.  xv.  16  ;  Deut. 
xxiii.  10),  even  if  involuntary,  would  equally 
exerdse  a  restraint  both  moi-al  ami  saluUiry  to 
health,  and  suggest  to  parents  the  duty  of  vigilance 
>ver  their  mala  childi°en  (Michaelis,  Ai-t.  ccziv.- 
ecirii.). 

With  regard  to  uncleanness  arising  from  the 
lower  animal*:  Lightfoot  'I/or.  Ilebr.  on  Lev. 
xi.-xv.)  remarks,  that  all  which  were  unclean  to 
touch  when  <lead  were  unclean  to  eat,  but  not 
conversely ;  and  that  all  which  were  unclean  to  eat 
were  unclean  to  sacrifice,  but  not  conversely  ;  since 
■'  miilta  edere  licet  quae  non  sacrificari,  et  multa 
t.nngere  licet  quae  non  edere."  For  uncleanness  in 
matters  of  foo<l  see  Unci.kan  Mkats.  All  ani- 
mals, however,  if  dying  of  themselves,  or  eaten 
with  the  blood,  wore  unclean  to  eat.  [BLOOD.]  The 
rar('a>e  also  of  any  animal  unclean  as  regards  diet, 
however  dying,  defiled  whatever  person  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  touched.  By  the  same  touch  any  gar- 
ment,  sack,  skin,  or  vessel,  together  with  its  con* 

•  The  pMsage  In  the  Ijktin  vervlon  It.  "SI  vasaqnae 
iMiRunt  boinlncm,  qui  tangal  vau,  quae  unganl  mor- 
Uiiim,  Mint  immunda,"  fcc. 

'  Ui«t)i>p  vJuK-nao  «pp<-arit  to  bsvp  miMpiilIrd  tbia,  as 
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tents,  became  unclean,  and  was  to  be  purified  l>y 
wasning  or  scouring ;  or  if  an  earthen  vessel,  was  tc 
be  broken,  just  as  the  Brahmins  break  a  vessel  out 
of  which  a  Christian  has  drunk.  Further,  the 
water  in  which  such  things  had  been  purified  com- 
municated their  uncleanness;  and  even  seed  for 
sowing,  if  wetted  with  water,  became  unclean  by 
toucli  ill  any  carrion,  or  unclean  animal  when  dead. 
k\\  these  defilements  were  "  until  even  "  only,  save 
the  earing  "  with  the  blood,"  the  offender  in  which 
respect  Wiis  to  "  be  cut  off"'  (Lev.  xi.  xvii.  14). 

It  should  further  be  added,  that  the  same  sentence 
of  "cutting  oft',"  was  denounced  against  all  who 
should  "  do  presumptuously "  in  respect  even  of 
minor  defilements ;  by  which  we  may  understand 
all  contempt  of  the  legal  provisions  regarding  them. 
The  comprehensive  tenm  "  defilement,"  also  in- 
cludes the  contraction  of  the  unlawful  mairiage* 
and  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  lusts,  as  denounced 
in  Lev.  xviii.  Even  the  sowing  heterogeneous 
seeds  in  the  same  plot,  the  mixture  of  materials  in 
one  gaiTOent,  the  sexual  admixture  of  cattle  with  a 
diverse  kind,  and  the  ploughing  with  diveree  ani- 
mals in  one  team,  although  not  fbiTnally  so  cLnssed, 
yet  seem  to  fall  under  the  same  general  notion, 
save  in  so  far  as  no  specified  term  of  defilement  or 
mode  of  purification  is  prescribed  (Lev.  xix.  19; 
Deut.  xxii.  9-11  ;  comp.  Michaelis,  as  above,  ccxz.). 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  fruit  is  pronounced 
"  defiled,"  which  Michaelis  interprets  as  a  consecra- 
tion, t.  e.  confiscation  of  the  crop  for  the  uses  of  th« 
priests. 

The  fruit  of  trees  was  to  be  counted  "  as  uncir- 
cumcised,"  «.  e.  unclean  for  the  first  three  yeai-s,  in 
the  fourth  it  was  to  be  set  apart  as  "  holy  to  praise 
the  Lord  withal,"  and  eaten  commonly  not  till  the 
fifth.  Michaelis  traces  an  economic  effect  in  this 
regulation,  it  being  best  to  pluck  off  the  blossom  in 
the  early  years,  and  not  allow  the  tree  to  bear 
fruit  till  it  had  attained  to  some  maturity  {ibid. 
ccxxii.). 

The  directions  in  Deut.  xxiii.  10-13,  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the  case  of  a  host  en- 
camped,' as  shown  in  ver.  9,  and  from  the  mention 
of  "  enemies  "  in  ver.  1 4.  The  health  of  the  army 
would  of  course  suffer  from  the  neglect  of  sucn 
rules;  but  they  are  based  on  no  such  g;round  of 
expediency,  but  on  the  saupulous ceremonial  purity 
demanded  by  the  Cod  whose  pi-esence  was  in  tlie 
midst  of  them.  We  must  suppose  that  the  i-ulf 
which  expelled  soldiers  under  certain  circumstances 
of  pollution  from  the  camp  for  a  whole  d.ty,  was 
relaxed  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  as  otliei-wise  it 
would  have  pLoced  them  beyond  the  protection  of 
their  comra<les,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile 
host.  As  regards  the  other  rt-gulation,  it  is  pnit 
of  the  teaching  of  nature  hei-self  that  an  assembl'-d 
community  should  reject  whatever  the  human  body 
itself  expels.  And  on  this  ground  tlie  Levitical 
Law  seems  content  to  let  such  a  matter  i-est,  tor  it 
annexes  no  stated  defilement,  nor  prescribes  any 
purification. 

Amongst  causes  of  defilement  should  be  noticed 
the  fact  that  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  burnt 
whole,  which  were  mixed  with  water  and  became  the 
standing  resource  for  purifying  uncleanness  in  the 
second  degiee,  themselves  became  a  source  of  defile* 
ment  to  all  who  wei-e  olean,  even  as  of  purificatioa 

thougb  it  were  required  of  the  host  of  Israel  i.<.  Um 
whole  body  of  the  people,  thrmi(hoat  the  wbole  of  thrli 
wan'crlnR  in  ttt  vllderaeM.    TKt I'mttottrnK, >tc. xkk.  v1 
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to  thv  iiuclctiii,  and  so  the  water.  Thun  the  priest 
111(1  Levite,  who  ailininistered  this  puriruatioii  in 
their  resjiective  degiees,  were  themselves  inaile  un- 
clean theielij,  but  in  the  first  or  lightest  degree 
only  (Num.  xix.  7,  foil.).  Somewhat  similarly  the 
»uipe-p3at,  who  bore  away  the  sins  ot"  the  people, 
defiled  him  who  led  him  into  the  wilderness,  aiid 
the  brincjing  tbith  and  burning  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Gixjat  Day  of  Atonement  had  a  similar  ]iower.  This 
lightest  form  of  uncleanness  was  expiated  by  bath- 
ing the  body  and  washing  the  clothes.  IJesides  the 
water  of  piiriiicatiou  made  as  aforesaid,  men  and 
womcu  in  their  "  issues,"  were,  after  seven  days, 
i-eckoned  from  the  cessation  of  the  disorder,  to  bring 
two  f  urtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  to  be  killed  by 
the  fiiests.  The  purification  after  child-t>ed  is  well 
known  from  the  N.  T. ;  the  law,  however,  pri- 
marily iwjuired  a  lamb  <md  a  bird,  and  allowed  the 
poor  to  commute  for  a  pair  of  biids  as  before. 
That  for  the  leper  declared  clean  consisted  of  two 
stages :  the  first,  not  properly  sacrificial,  though 
involving  the  shedding  of  blood,  consisted  in  bring- 
ing two  such  birds,  the  one  of  which  the  priest 
killed  over  spring-water  with  which  its  blood  was 
mingled,  and  the  mixture  sprinkled  seven  times  on 
the  late  leper,  with  an  instrument  made  of  cedai-- 
wooil,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop ;  the  living  bird  waji 
then  dipped  in  it,  and  let  fly  away,  symbolizingS 
probably  the  lil>erty  to  which  the  lej)er  would  be 
entitled  when  his  probation  and  sacrifice  were  com- 
plete, even  as  the  slaughtered  bird  signified  the 
discharge  of  the  impurities  which  his  blood  had 
contained  during  the  diseased  state.  The  leper 
might  now  bathe,  shave  himself,  and  wash  his 
clothes,  and  come  within  the  town  or  camp,  nor 
was  eveiy  plaje  which  he  entered  any  longer  pol- 
luted by  him  (Mishna,  Negaiin,  xiii.  1 1  ;  dlim,  i.  4), 
be  WNS,  however,  relegated  to  his  own  house  or 
tent  for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  scrupulously  to  shave  his  whole  body,  even  to 
his  eyebi  ows,  and  wash  and  bathe  as  before.  The 
final  sacrifice  consisted  of  two  lambs,  and  an  ewe 
sheep  of  the  first  year  with  flour  and  oil,  the  fwor 
being  allowed  to  bring  one  lamb  and  two  birds  as 
before,  with  smaller  quantities  of  flour  and  oil. 
For  the  detail  of  the  ceremoniiU,  some  of  the  features 
of  which  are  rather  singular,  see  Lev.  xiv.  Lepers 
v.'eie  allowed  to  attend  the  synagogue  worship, 
where  separate  seats  were  assigned  them  {Negaiin, 
xiii.  12). 

All  these  kinds  of  uncleanness  disqualified  for 
hcl7  functions:  iis  the  layman  so  aflected  might 
not  approach  the  congregation  and  the  sanctuary, 
80  any  priest  who  incurred  defilement  mu^t  abstain 
from  the  holy  things  (Lev.  xxii.  2-8).  The  High- 
Priest  was  forbidden  the  customary  signs  of  mourning 
for  father  or  mother,  "  for  the  crown  of  the  anointing 
oil  of  his  God  is  upon  him  "  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12),  and 
beside  his  case  the  same  prohibition  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  ordinary  priests.  At  least 
wc  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  charge  given  to 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  on  their  brethren's  death  (Lev. 
X.  6).  From  the  specifioalion  of  "  father  or  mother," 
we  may  inter  that  he  was  permitted  to  mourn  for 
his  wife,  and  so  Maimouides  {de  Luctu,  ciip.  ii.,  iv., 

*  i.  c.  Conveying  in  symbol  only  a  release  from  the 
iftste  to  which  the  leper,  whilst  such,  was  sentenced. 
It  is  probnble,  however,  that  the  duality  of  the  symbol 
orosi'  from  the  natural  impossibility  of  representing  life 
an^  (Usath  in  the  same  creature,  aul  that  both  the  birds 
involve  a  complete  representation  of  the  Death,  Resur- 
rection,  and   Ascension    which    procure    the    Clirisiiaa 
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T.)  ezp^mns  the  text  Further,  from  the  •jecia.' 
prohi'iition  of  Kzekiel,  who  was  a  priest,  to  moiin: 
for  his  wife  (Kz.  xxiv.  15,  foil.),  we  know  that  tc 
mourn  for  a  wife  wa.s  generally  permitted  to  the 
priests.  Among  oi-dinary  Israelites,  the  man  or 
woman  who  had  an  issue,  or  the  latter  while  11 
the  menstrual  or  puerperal  state,  might  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kabbins,  enter  even  the  mount  on 
which  tlie  Tem])le  stood  ;  nor  might  the  intra-rauial 
space  be  entered  by  any  Israelite  in  mourning.  In 
Jerusiilem  itself,  according  to  the  same  authorities, 
a  dead  bo<iy  might  not  l>e  allowed  to  pass  the  night, 
nor  even  the  bones  of  one  be  carried  through  it* 
streets;  neither  was  any  cultivation  allowed  there, 
for  fear  of  the  dung,  &c.,  to  which  it  might  giv» 
rise  (Maimonides,  Constit.  de  Temp.  cap.  vii.  xiv.- 
xvi.).  No  bodies  were  to  be  interred  within  towns, 
unless  seven  chief  men,  or  the  public  voice,  bade  the 
inteiment  there;  and  every  tomb  within  a  town 
was  to  be  Ciuefully  walled  in  {ibid.  xiii.).  If  a 
man  in  a  sUxte  of  pollution  presumed  to  enter  the 
sanctuai'y,  he  was  obliged  to  offer  a  sacrifice  as  well 
as  suffer  punishment.  The  sacrifice  was  due  under 
the  notion  that  the  pollution  of  the  sanctuary 
needed  expiation,  and  the  punishment  was  either 
whipping,  the  "rebel's  beating,"  which  meant  leav- 
ing the  offender  to  the  mercies  of  the  mob,  "  cutting 
oft'fi-om  the  congregation,"  or  death  "  by  the  baud 
of  heaven"  (Lightfbot,  Hor.  ifebr.  on  Levit.  xv. ; 
Ugolini,  T/tes.  xvi.  126). 

As  regards  the  si)ecial  case  of  the  leper,  see 
Lki'UOSV.  To  the  remarks  there  made,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  priests,  in  their  contact  with  the 
leper  to  be  adjudged,  were  exempted  from  the  law 
of  defilement ;  that  the  garb  and  treatment  of  the 
leper  seems  to  be  that  of  one  dead  in  the  eye  of  the 
Law,  or  rather  a  perj)etual  mourner  for  his  own 
estate  of  death  with  "  clothes  rent  and  head  bare," 
the  latter  being  a  token  of  profound  affliction  and 
prosti-ation  of  spirit  among  an  Oriental  people, 
which  no  conventional  token  among  ourselves  can 
adequately  parallel.     The  fatal  cry,    NDD.  H'OH- 

"  unclean,  unclean!"  was  uttered  not  only  by  the 
leper,  but  by  all  for  whose  uncleanness  no  remedy 
could  be  found  {Pesichtha,  §2 ;  Ugol.  Thes.  xvi. 
40).  When  we  consider  the  aversion  to  leprou* 
contact  which  prevailed  in  Jewish  society,  and 
that  whatever  the  leper  touched  was,  as  if  touched 
by  a  corpse,  defiled  seven  days,  we  see  the  hnppy 
significance  of  our  Lord's  selecting  the  touch  as 
his  means  of  healing  the  leper  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Jlebr.  on  Matt.  viii.  2)  ;  as  we  also  appreciate 
better  the  bold  faith  of  the  woman,  and  how 
daringly  she  overstepped  conventional  usage  based 
on  the  letter  of  the  Law,  who  having  the  "  issue  cl 
blood,"  hitherto  incurable,  "  came  behind  him  and 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,"  confident  that  not 
pollution  to  him  but  cleansing  to  herself  would  be 
the  result  of  that  touch  (Luke  viii,  43,  foil.). 

As  regards  the  analogies  which  the  ceremonial 
of  other  Oriental   nations  offers,  it  may  be  meo- 
tioned  that  amongst  the  Arabs  the  touching  a  corp.se 
still   defiles  (Burckhardt,   80),      Beyond  this,  M.        ■ 
Chaidin  in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Per-       ■ 

Atonement.  This  would  of  course,  however,  escape  the, 
notice  of  the  worshipper.  Christ,  with  His  own  bkxKl, 
••  entered  the  holy  pUtccs  not  made  with  hands,"  .is  the 
living  bird  soared  up  to  the  visible  finnament  with  th« 
blood  of  its  fellow.  We  may  compare  the  two  goat* 
completing  apparently  one  similar  jolnt-symbo'  on  the 
(Jay  of  Atonement. 
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naiw  ''  Vwntjrs  ftt  I't^f".  rol.  ii.  348,  foil.),  enters 

-iiigularlr  close  cor- 

•<le.     This  will  be 

;,    ..  ..  .,     .     _  ...  .v..   ; iings  of  some  of  his 

chapters  aiiii  sirtions.  Thus  we  find  under  "  chap. 
IT.  1«"  partle,  I'es  purifications  qui  se  font  avec 
d'eau.  2"*  jxirlie,  [>e  rimmondicit^ ;  !•«•  section,  De 
1  in:  uret^  qui  «e  contrjicte  semine  coiltis ;  2*« 
•wrtion,  l>e  I'.mpuret^  qui  arrive  aux  femmes  par 
1««  pertes  d'.  Ban-;,  De  I'impiin'te  des  pertesde  sang 
onjiniiire*,  I>e  I'impuret^  des  pertes  de  sang  extra- 
ordinairvs,  De  I'iinpuret^  des  pertes  de  sang  des 
i-oucl)cs.  3*"*  partie,  De  la  purification  des  corps 
morts."  Wc  may  compare  also  with  certain  Levi- 
tical  precepts  the  following:  "Si  un  chien  boit 
duns  un  vase  on  leche  quelqae  plat,  il  faut  ^-urer 
le  vase  avec  de  la  terre  nelte,  et  puis  le  laver  deux 
fois  d'eau  nette,  et  il  sera  net.'  '  It  is  remarkable 
&Lm>  that  these  precepts  apply  to  the  people  not  qita 
they  are  Mahomedans,  but  qna  they  are  Persians,  as 
t:  :i  even  Blahomedans  who  are  not 

'  :i  regard  to  these  obaerrances. 

...;.ches  of  this  subject  the  reader 

ni.iy   Ke    r<'leiT«i    to  the    treatises    in   the  Mishna 
ti.inioi  Xiftih  {memtruata),  Paiah  {vacca  rufa), 
'  (ritates),  ZcAbiin  ,jiiu:v  laborantes), 
.  Muotih  Arlah  (arbomm  praeputia) ; 
a  lion.  lib.  T.  Issure  Biah   (prokibitae 

c    ■  \i'idah  (ut  sup.),  Maccalotk  Assuroth 

{■-    •   :    "        ii).  [H.  H.] 

UNDEEGIBDING,  Acts  xxvii.  17.  [Ship, 
p.  ll'S.Ja.] 

UNICOEN  (DtO,  riem;  D*«"1,  rHym;  or 
D*^,  riym :  fiovoKtpcts,  aSpSs :  rhitUKerot,  uni- 
cwnis),  the  uiiliappy  rendering  by  the  A.  V., 
following  tlie  LXX.,  of  the  Hebrew  Eiem,  a  word 
which  occurs  seven  times  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  name 
of  some  large  wild  animal,  ilore,  perhaps,  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  anicorn  of  the 
ancient*  than  on  any  other  animal,  and  various  are 
i'  •  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  crea- 

■  I .    The  liiem  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  how- 

'""  at  all  to  do  with  the  one-horned 
i.y  Ctesias  (Itidica,  iv.  2o-27), 
.  xvi.  2o),  Aristotle  (Hist.  Aniin. 
.1.  2,  j6),  riiuy  (A'.  //.  viii.  21),  and  other  Greek 
i:iil  Itoman  writers,  as  is  evident  from  Deut.  xxxiii. 
1 7,  where,  in  the  bleacing  of  Joseph,  it  is  said,  "His 
glory  is  like  the  fintling  of  his  bullock,  and  his 
horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  unicorn"  (»3'lp 
DM1),  not,  aa  the  text  of  tiie  A.  V.  nuders  it, 
"  t'"  horns  of  unioonu."  The  two  horis  of  the 
/  '•  ire  "the  ten  thousands  of  Kphraim  and  the 
t  iiiids  of  Maiuuseh" — the  two  tribes  which 
sprang  from  one,  •'.  f.  Joseph,  as  two  horns  from  one 
hoa'i.  This  text,  most  appropriately  refen-ed  to  by 
.S:li-ilten,s  (Cjmment.  in  Job.  xxxix.  9),  puts  a  one- 
homo!  iiiimal  entirely  out  ot  the  qufcition,  and  in 
cotis.'-nif:..  ••  liiipose*  of  the  opinion  held  by  Bnice 
(  Tr  I'-.  V.  >.t)  .ind  others,  th.it  some  upecies of  rhino- 
ceni.s  IS  cirii.it.ll,  ortliat  maintained  by  some  writeis 
Uutt  the  liliin  is  identical  with  some  one-hornetl 
animal  smJ  to  have  been  seen  by  traveiUTS  in  S)uth 
"if"  '     1  Thibet  (^ee  Banow's  Trattts  in  S. 

•  I  J -.US.  and  Asiatic  Journiil,  xi.  154), 

a:.!  .    witli  the  veritable  unicorn  of  Greek 

pid  LaUn  writer*  1  Boclmit  (^llicn>t.  ii,  3:{o)  con- 
tends that  tlie  Hebrew  liiiin  is  iJeuticol  wi'h  the 

Ambic  Kim  (*-►«).  whu..  Ir  ujfujJly  refi-rreil  to 
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the  Oryx  Imtcoryx,  the  white  antelope  of  North 
Africa,  and  at  one  time  perhaps  an  inhabitant  sA 
Palestine.  Bochart  has  been  followed  by  Hoe>eu- 
miiller,  Winer,  and  others.  Arnold  Boot  {Animad. 
Sacr.  iii.  8,  Lond.  1644),  with  much  lietter  resson, 
conjectures  that  some  species  of  Una  or  wild-ox  is 
the  liiein  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  has  been 
followed  by  Schultens  (^CotnmeHt.  in  Jobum  xxxix. 
9,  who  translates  the  term  by  Bos  sylvestris :  this 
learned  writer  has  a  long  and  mobt  valuable  note 
on  this  question),  by  Paikhurst  (H^.  Lex.  s.  r. 
2iPV  Maurer  (Comment,  in  Job.  1.  c).  Dr.  Harris 
{Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible),  and  by  Gary  (Notes  on 
Job,  I.  c).  Robinson  (Bib.  lies.  ii.  412)  and  Ge- 
senius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  have  little  doubt  that  the 
buffalo  (Bubalas  buffalus)  is  the  Biim  oi  the  Bible. 
Before  we  pro<;eed  to  discuss  these  several  claimruits 
to  represent  the  RUm,  it  will  be  well  to  note  the 
Scriptural  allusions  in  the  passages  where  the  term 
occurs.  The  great  strength  of  the  Rghn  is  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxiii.  22,  Job  xxxix.  11 ;  his  ha\-ing 
two  boms  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  17 ;  his  fierce  nature  in 
Ps.  xxii.  21  ;  his  indomitable  disposition  in  Job 
xxxix.  9-11 ;  the  active  and  playful  habits  of  the 
young  animal  are  alluded  to  in  Ps.  xxix.  6  ;  while  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  preparing 
"  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,"  it  is  added,  "  the  ^emim 
shall  come  down,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls." 

The  claim  of  any  animal  possessed  of  a  single 
horn  to  be  the  Riem  has  already  been  settled,  for 
it  is  manifestly  too  much  to  assume,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  that  the  Hebrew  term  does  not 
always  denote  the  same  ammal.  Little  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  rhinoceros,  for  even  allow- 
ing that  the  two-homed  species  of  Abyssinia  (R. 
bicomis)  may  have  been  au  inhabitant  of  the 
woody  districts  near  the  Jordan  in  Biblical  times, 
this  pachyderm  must  be  out  of  the  question,  as  one 
which  would  have  been  forbidden  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Law  of  Moses,  whereas  the  Ri4m  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  coming  down  with  bullocks 
and  rams  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice.  "  Omnia  ani- 
malia,"  says  Rosenmuller  (Schol.  in  Is.  I.  c),  "  ad 
sacrificia  idonea  in  unum  congregantur."  Again, 
the  skipping  of  the  }'oung  Rihn  (Ps.  xxix.  6)  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a  rhinoceros. 
Moreover  this  animal  when  unmolested  is  not 
generally  an  object  of  much  dread,  nor  can  we 
believe  that  it  ever  existed  so  plentifully  in  the 
Bible  lands,  or  even  would  hare  allowed  itself  to 
have  been  sufficiently  ot\en  seen  so  as  to  be  the 
sutject  of  frequent  attention,  the  rhinoceros  being 
an  animal  of  retired  habits. 

With  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Oryx  le^tcoryx, 
it  must  be  observed  that  this  antelope,  iike  the  lv^t 
of  the  family,  is  harmless  unless  wounded  or  hard 
presse<i  by  the  hunter,  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the 
pcaaeasioo  of  any  extraordinary  strength.  Figures 
of  the  Oryx  occur  frequently  on  the  Egyptian 
sculpture^  *'  being  among  the  animals  tamed  by 
tlic  %ypti!ms  and  kept  in  great  numbers  in  thrJr 
pre«rvu» "  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  227,  ed. 
1854).  Gertninly  this  antelope  can  never  be  thj  fiiroe 
indomiral!  tioQed  '.n  the  Book  of  Job. 

Conijdr  .,'  that  the  Riem  is  spoken 

of  M  a  tMi>-i]i>iiji"i  ariinial  of  great  strengtn  aMi 
feittcity,  thiit  it  was  evidently  well  known  and 
often  seen  by  the  Jewx,  that  it  is  mentioned  M  an 
animal  fit  for  sncriticial  purposes,  and  tliat  it  is 
fre«{ue»tly  aa»ociat«.-d  with  bu.ls  and  oxen,  we  think 
(hrte  <»n  be  no  doubt  that  some  ><|i^ies  of  wili-ot 
i*  intcn>bd.     The  allusion  in  Ps.  xcJi.  10,  *'  Bi» 
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tlidu  shalt  lit  jp,  M  a  Riitftn,  my  horn,"  seetJis  I 
to  point  to  t.ri  mode  in  whicli  the  Bovidae  use  i 
Uieir  hums,  lowering  the  liead  and  then  tossing  it 
np.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  i 
pArticular  species  of  wild-ox  is  signified.  At  pre-  I 
•♦■Mt  there  is  no  existing  example  of  any  wild 
bovine  animal  found  in  Palestine ;  but  negative 
evidence  in  this  respect  must  not  be  interpreted  as  | 
atToiding  testimony  against  the  supposition  that 
Willi  cattle  fonnerly  existed  in  the  Bible  lands. 
The  lion,  for  instance,  was  once  not  unfreqiiently 
met  with  in  Palestine,  as  is  evident  from  Biblical 
allusions,  but  no  ti-aces  of  living  specimens  exist 
now.  Dr.  Koth  found  lions'  bones  in  a  gravel  bed 
of  the  Jordan  some  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  future  explorer  may  succeed 
in  discovering  bones  and  skulls  of  some  huge  ex- 
tinct Urxta,  allied  perhaps  to  that  gigantic  ox  of 
the  Hercynian  forests  which  Caesar  (^Bell.  Gall. 
vi.  20)  describes  as  being  of  a  stature  scarcely 
below  that  of  an  elephant,  and  so  fierce  as  to  spare 
neither  man  nor  beast  should  it  meet  with  either. 
"  Notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  contrary,"  says 
Col.  Hamilton  Sn?ith  (Kitto's  Cycl.  art.  "Reem"), 
"  the  Urus  and  the  Bison  were  spread  anciently 
from  the  Rhine  to  China,  and  existed  in  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor;  while  they,  or  allied  species,  are 
still  found  in  Siberia  and  the  forests  both  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Persia.  Finally,  though 
the  Buffalo  was  not  found  anciently  farther  west  I 
than  Aracoria,  the  gigantic  Gaur  (Bibos  gaums) 
and  sevei-al  congeners  are  s-ead  over  all  the 
mountain  wildernesses  of  India  and  the  SherifT-al- 
Wady  ;  and  a  further  colossal  species  roams  with 
other  wild  bulls  in  the  valleys  of  Atlas." 

Some  have  conjectured  that  the  JiSem  denotes 
the  wild  buffalo.  Although  the  Chainsa,  or  tame 
buffalo,  was  not  introduced  into  Western  Asia  until 
the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  it  is  possible  that  • 
some  wild  species,  Bubalus  amee,  or  B.  brachycerus, 
may  have  existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  We  are, 
however,  moi  e  in  favour  of  some  gigantic  Urus.* 

Numerous  references  as  to  the  fj.ovoKfpws  of  the 
ancients  will  be  found  in  Bochart  {ffieroz.  iii. 
cap.  27),  Winer  {Bib.  Realw.  "  Einhorn"  ;)  but  no 
further  notice  of  this  point  is  taken  here  except  to 
obseive  that  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  con- 
vinced we  are  that  the  animal  is  fabulous.  The 
sup(x)sed  unicorns  of  which  some  modern  travellei-i 
speak  have  never  been  seen  by  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses.* [W.  H.] 

UN'NI.  1.  (»3^:  'EXiw^X,  'HX»v«';  FA  Ar«r 
Ani^  One  of  the  Levite  doorkeej^rs  (A.  V. 
"  porters ")  appointed  to  play  the  psaltery  "  or 
alamoth "  in  the  service  of  the  sacred  Tent,  as 
settled  by  David  (1  Clhr.  xv.  18,  20). 

2.  (13y,  but  in  Keri  »3J[; :  Vat.  and  Alex,  omit : 
VA  \aval:  Anni.)  A  second  Levite  (unless  the 
Smiiiy  of  the  foregoing  be  intended)  concerned  in 
the  sacred  office  after  the  Return  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  xii.  9). 

UTIIAZ  (TB-IX:  Uo»<t>i^,  'a<pdC:  Ophaz, 
obryzum),  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5.    [Ophir,  p.  637  6.] 


»  There  appears  to  be  no  dunbt  that  the  ancient  lake- 
It'habltants  of  Switzerland  towards  the  close  of  the  stone 
WTiod  succeeded  in  taming  the  urus.  "  In  a  tame 
suite,"  says  Sir  C.  Lyell  (Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  24),  "  its 
boups  were  somewhat  less  massive  and  heavy,  and  its 
torns  were  somewhat  smaller  than  In  wild  hidividuuls." 

*  The  render  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  the  "  Onitorn 
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UR  ("IIK  :  Xa-pa  :  Ui\  occurs  in  Cipi.esiR  (Kity 
and  ft  there  mentioned  as  the  land  of  Haran's  n^- 
tivitj  (Gen.  xi.  28),  the  place  from  which  Td-ah 
and  Abraham  started  "  to  go  into  the  land  ot 
Canaan"  (xi.  31).  It  is  called  in  Genesis  "  Ur  of 
the  Chaldaeans"  (DHK'S  n^K),  while  in  the  Acts 
St.  Stephen  places  it,  by  implication,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia (vii.  2,  4).  These  are  all  the  mCications 
which  Scripture  furnishes  as  to  its  locality.  As  they 
are  clearly  insufficient  to  fix  its  site,  the  chief  tra- 
ditions and  opinions  on  the  subject  will  be  first  con- 
sidered, and  then  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  decide, 
by  the  help  of  the  Scriptural  notices,  between  them. 

One  tradition  identifies  Ur  with  the  modern 
Orfah.  There  is  some  ground  for  believir.g  that 
this  city,  called  by  the  Greeks  Edessa,  had  also  the 
name  of  Orrha  as  early  as  the  time  of  Isidore  (ab. 
B.C.  150);  and  the  ti-adition  connecting  it  with 
Abiaham  is  perhaps  not  later  than  St.  Ephraem 
(a.D.  330-37U),  who  makes  Nimrod  king  of  Edessa, 
among  other  places  {Comment,  in  Gen.  Op.  vol.  i. 
p.  58,  B.).  According  to  Pocock  {Description  of 
the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  159),  that  Ur  is  Edessa  or 
Oifah  is  "  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Jews ; " 
av.d  it  is  also  the  local  belief,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
title,  "  Mosque  of  Abraham,"  borne  by  the  chief 
religious  edifice  of  the  place,  and  the  designation, 
•'Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,"  attached  to  the 
pond  in  which  are  kept  the  sacred  fish  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Track,  &c.,  p.  64;  comp.  Pocock, 
i.  159,  and  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  p.  330). 

A  second  tiadition,  which  appeai-s  in  the  Talmud, 
and  in  some  of  the  early  Aiabian  writers,  finds  Ur 
in  Warka,  the  'Opx^V  of  the  Gi-eeks,  and  probably 
the  Erech  of  Holy  Scripture  (cjilled  'Optx  by  the 
LXX.).  This  place  b^rs  the  name  of  Huruk  in 
the  native  inscriptions,  and  was  in  the  country 
known  to  the  Jews  as  "  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans." 

A  third  tradition,  less  distinct  than  either  of 
these,  but  entitled  to  at  least  equal  attention,  dis- 
tinguishes Ur  from  Warka,  while  still  placing  it  in 
the  same  region  (see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xii.  p.  481,  note  2).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  city  wheieto  this  ti-adition  points  is  that 
which  appeal's  by  its  bricks  to  have  b^n  called  Hur 
by  the  natives,  and  which  is  now  represented  by 
the  ruins  at  Mugheir,  or  Uingheir,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Shat-el-Hie.  The  oldest  Jewish  tra- 
dition which  we  possess,  that  quoted  by  Eusebius 
from  Eupo^emus*  {Praep.  Ev.  ii.  17),  who  lived 
about  B.C.  150,  may  be  fairly  said  to  intend  this 
place  ;  for  by  identifying  Ur  (Uria)  with  the  Baby- 
Ionian  city,  known  also  as  Camarina  and  "!haldae- 
opolis,  it  points  to  a  city  of  the  Moon,  whiih  Hur 
was — Kamar  being  "  the  Moon "  in  Arabic,  and 
Khaldi  the  same  luminary  in  the  Old  Armenian 

An  opinion,  unsupported  by  any  ti-adition,  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  Bochait,  Calmet,  Bunsen, 
and  othei-s,  identify  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  with 
a  place  of  the  name,  mentioned  by  a  single  lato 
writer — Ammianus  Marcellinus — as  "a  castle" 
existing  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  between 
Hatra   {El  Hadhr)    and    Nisibis   (Amm.    Marc. 


of  the  Ancients  "  in  the  writer's  article  in  the  Ann.  o*i 
Mag.  of  Aat.  Hist.  November,  1862. 

'  The  words  of  Eusebius  are :  Acxa-n)  y*v*4>  'f'W'* 
[EiriroAe^ojj,  ei*  jroAci  rr/t  Ba^uAwcias  Katiapiyr),  ijr 
Tiv*?  Aeyeii'  noXiv  Oirpi'jji/,  tlvai  Si  iJ,t8fpij,iittvoti*vt)i 
XoAJouuc  n-oAif,  tv  roitnjv  StKarji  ><f<f  yevirSoL 
'\8pcidfi. 
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MV.  3).  The  chief  ai-guments  in  favour  of  this 
«t<^  seem  to  be  the  identity  of  nnme  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  between  Ari-nj)ai:hiti8,  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Abra- 
nam's  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Arphazad,  and 
li'iroii  (Harran).  whither  he  went  from  Ur. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  four  localitii-s  thought 
to  have  a  claim  to  be  it^nleJ  as  Abiuham's  city, 
two  are  situated  in  Ul>j)er  Mesopotin»ia,  between 
th>  Mens  Masius  and  the  Sinjar  range,  while  the 
.itlier  two  are  in  the  alluvial  tract  near  the  sea,  at 
If-.uit  40<)  miles  further  south.  Let  us  endeavour 
first  to  decide  in  which  of  these  two  regions  Ur  is 
T.'ii-e  probably  to  be  sought. 

That  Chaldaea  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
toutlivm  part  of  Babylonia,  the  i-egion  bordering 
upon  the  Gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all.  Those 
who  maintiin  the  northern  emplacement  of  Ur 
argue,  that  with  the  extension  of  Chaldaean  power 
the  name  travelled  northwaixl,  and  became  co- 
extensive with  Mesopotamia ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  pttwf  that  the  name  Chaldaea  was  ever 
extended  to  the  region  above  the  Sinjar;  and 
secondly,  if  it  was,  the  Jews  at  any  rat«  mean  by 
Chaldaea  exclusively  the  lower  country,  and  call 
the  upper,  Mesopotamia  or  Padan-Arani  (see  Job  i. 
17;  Is.  xiii.  19,  xliii.  14,  &c.).  Again,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Babylonian  power  was 
>»stablished  beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these  early  times. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Babylonia  Proper,  or  the  alluvial  ti-act  below  Hit 
and  Tekrit,  until  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer, 
which  was  later  than  the  migration  of  Abraham. 
The  conjectures  of  Kphraem  Syrus  and  Jerome, 
who  identify  the  cities  of  Nimrod  with  places  in 
the  upper  Mesopotamian  country,  deserve  no  credit. 
The  names  all  really  belong  to  Chaldaea  Proper. 
Moreover,  the  best  and  earliest  Jewish  authorities 
place  Ur  in  the  low  region.  Eupolemus  has  been 
already  quoted  to  this  effect.  Josephu5,  vhough 
less  distinct  upon  the  point,  st^ems  to  have  held 
the  «ame  view  (^Ant.  i.  6).  Th«  Taimudists  also 
are  on  this  side  of  the  question;  and  local  tra- 
ditions, which  may  be  traceit  back  nearly  to  the 
Hegira,  make  the  lower  country  the  place  of  Abra- 
hiim's  birth  and  early  life.  If  Orfah  has  a  Mosque 
and  a  Lake  of  Abi-aham,  ('utha  near  Babylon  goes 
by  Abraham's  name,  as  the  traditional  scene  of  all 
his  legcncLtry  miracles. 

.\gain,  it  is  really  in  the  lower  country  only  that 
a  name  closely  conesponding  to  the  Hebrew  "VIN 
is  found.  The  cuneifoim  Hur  represents  T^K  letter 
for  letter,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  the  gi-eater 
uti-ength  of  the  aspirate.  Isidore's  Onha  {  O^^a) 
diffi-i-s  from  'Ur  considerably,  and  the  supposed  Ur 
of  Ammianus  is  probobly  not  \]r,  but  Adur.' 

The  argtiment  that  Ur  should  be  sougtii  in  the 
neighbourhoo<l  of  Arrapachitis  and  Seruj,  because 
the  names  Arphaxad  and  Senig  occur  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Abiitham  (Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place  Lc., 
iii.  'M6,  367),  hiis  no  weight  till  it  is  shown 
that  the  human  names  in  question  are  really  oon- 
necte<l  with  the  places,  which  is  at  present  assumed 
somewhat  boldly.  Arrapachitis  comes  |)robably  from 
Arapkha,  an  old  Asbyrian  town  of  no  peat  conse- 
quence on  the  lell  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  Nineveh, 
which  has  only  thi-ee  letters  in  common  with  Ar- 
phazad (^l^'SB'^);  and  Scruj  ia  a  name  which 
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does  not  appear  in  Mesopotamia  till  Icng  af^ei  the 
Christian  i-ra.  It  ia  rarely,  if  ever,  that  we  can 
extract  ge-i«fraphical  information  from  the  names  in 
an  historical  genealogy ;  and  certainly  in  the  pre- 
sent case  nothing  seems  to  hare  been  gtkined  by  the 
attempt  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  thei-efore,  we  may  regard  it  as 
tolerably  cei-tiin  that  "  Ur  of  the  Clialdees"  wa»  a 
place  situatal  in  the  real  Chaldaea — the  low  oounti-y 
near  the  Pei>ian  Gulf.  The  only  question  that 
remains  in  any  degi-ee  doubtful  is,  whether  Warka 
or  Mugheir  is  the  trae  locality.  These  places  aie 
not  far  apart ;  and  either  of  them  is  sufliciently 
suitable.  Both  are  ancient  cities,  probably  long 
anterior  to  Abraham.  Ti-aditions  attach  to  both, 
but  perhaps  more  distinctly  to  vVarka.  On  Uu* 
other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Warka,  the  native 
name  of  which  was  Hwuk,  repi-esents  the  Erech  ol 
Genesis,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  of  the 
same  Book.  Mugheir,  therefore,  which  bore  the 
exact  name  of  '  Ur  or  Hur,  remains  with  the  best 
claim,  and  is  entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionally) 
regarded  as  the  city  of  Abraham. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  theory  that  Abi-aham, 
having  to  go  fiom  Mugheir  to  Palestine,  would  n*  t 
be  likely  to  take  Haran  (ffarran)  on  his  way,  more 
particularly  as  he  must  then  have  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates twice,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be,  tha. 
the  movement  was  not  that  of  an  individual  but  oi 
a  tribe,  travelling  with  large  flocks  and  herds, 
whose  line  of  migration  would  have  to  be  deter- 
minetl  by  necessities  of  pasturage,  and  by  the  friendly 
or  hostile  disposition,  the  weakness  or  strength  of  the 
tribes  already  in  possession  of  the  regions  which 
had  to  be  travei'sed.  Fear  of  Arab  plunderers  (Job 
i.  15)  may  very  probably  have  caused  the  emi- 
gi-ants  to  cross  the  Euphrates  before  quitting  Baby- 
lonia, and  having  done  so,  they  might  naturally 
follow  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Belik,  up 
which  they  might  then  proceed,  attnicted  by  its 
excellent  pastures,  till  they  resiched  Harran.  As  a 
pastoral  tribe  proceeding  from  Lower  liabylonia  to 
Palestine  must  ascend  the  Euphrates  as  high  as  the 
latitude  of  Aleppo,  and  perhaps  would  find  it  best 
to  ascend  nearly  to  liir,  Hairan  was  but  a  little 
out  of  the  proper  route.  Besides,  the  whole  trilw 
which  accompanied  Abraham  was  not  going  to 
Palestine.  Half  the  tribe  were  bent  on  a  lejis  distant 
journey ;  and  with  them  the  question  must  have 
been,  where  could  they,  on  or  near  the  line  of  route, 
obtain  an  unoccupied  territory. 

If  upon  the  grounds  above  indicated  Mugheir 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  "  Ur  of  the  Clialdees," 
from  which  Abraham  and  his  £imily  set  out,  some 
account  of  its  situation  and  history  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate  in  this  place.  Its  remains  have  been 
very  carefully  examineil,  both  by  Mr.  Lottus  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  while  its  inscriptions  have  been  dm- 
phei-ed  an<l  tninslatctl  by  .Sir  Henry  Itewlinson. 

'Ur  or  Hur,  now  Mitgheir,  or  Utn-M^ujUeir,  "  the 
bitumened,"  or  "  the  mother  of  bitumen,"  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  of  the 
Chaldaean  sites  hitherto  disoorered.  It  lies  on  the' 
right  ><ank  of  the  Euphmtes,  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  the  present  course  of  the  stream,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  the  Euphrates  receives  the 
Shiit-el-ffie  from  tlie  Tigris.  It  is  now  not  less 
than  125  miles  from  the  sea  ;  but  there  are  ground  < 
tor  believing  that  it  was  anciently  a  marittnie  town, 


be  pref>>rTp<l,  since  Ammtanus  does  aoi  oiw  "ad *  after 
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and  that  its  present  inland  position  has  licen  caused 
by  the  vapid  gi-owth  of  the  alluvium.  The  remains 
cf  buildings  are  generally  of  the  most  archaic  cha- 
racter. They  cover  an  oval  space,  1000  yards 
long  by  800  broad,  and  consist  principally  of  a 
number  of  low  mounds  enclosed  within  an  enceinte, 
which  on  most  sides  is  nearly  perfect.  The  most 
i-emarkable  building  is  near  the  northcm  end  of  the 
ruins.  It  is  a  temple  of  the  true  Chaldaean  type, 
built  in  stages,  of  which  two  remain,  and  composed 
of  brick,  partly  sun-burnt  and  partly  baked,  laid 
chiefly  in  a  cement  of  bitumen.  The  bricks  cf  this 
building  bear  the  name  of  a  ceiiain  Umkh,  who  is 
regaided  as  the  earliest  of  the  Chaldaean  monu- 
mental kings,  and  the  name  may  possibly  be  the 
same  as  that  of  Orchamus  of  Ovid  {Metaph.  iv. 
212).  His  supposed  date  is  B.C.  2000,  or  a  little 
earlier.  'Ur  was  the  capital  of  this  monarch,  who 
had  a  dominion  extending  at  least  as  far  north 
as  Nitfer,  and  who,  Viy  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
structions, is  proved  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  prince.  The  great  temple  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  this  king,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  Moon-god,  Hurki,  from  whom  the 
town  itself  seems  to  have  derived  its  name.  ILji, 
son  of  Urukh,  completed  the  temple,  as  well  as 
certain  other  of  his  father's  buildings,  and  the  kings 
who  followed  upon  these  continued  for  several  geno 
rations  to  adorn  and  beaatify  the  city.  'Ur  retnined 
its  metropolitan  character  for  above  two  centuries, 
and  even  after  it  became  second  to  Babylon,  was  a 
gi-cat  city,  with  an  especially  sacred  charactei'.  The 
notions  entei-tainei  of  its  superior  sanctity  led  to  its 
being  used  as  a  cemetery  city,  not  only  during  the 
time  of  the  early  Chaldaean  supremacy,  but  through- 
out the  Assyiian  and  even  the  later  Babylonian 
peiiod.  It  is  in  the  main  a  city  of  tombs.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  space  within  the  enceinte  is 
occupied  by  graves  of  one  kind  or  another,  while  out- 
side the  enclosure,  the  whole  space  for  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards  is  a  thickly-occupied  burial- 
ground.    It  is  believed  that  'Ur  was  for  ISuO  yeare 


a  site  to  which  the  dead  were  brought  from  vast 
distances,  thus  resembling  such  places  as  Kerheta 
and  Kedjif,  or  Meshed  AH,  at  the  present  day. 
The  latest  mention  that  we  find  of 'Uras  an  existiiig 
place  is  in  the  passage  of  Eufiolemus  already  quotcil, 
where  we  learn  that  it  had  changed  its  name,  and 
was  called  Camarina.  It  probably  fell  into  decay 
under  the  Persians,  and  was  a  mere  ruin  at  the  time 
of  Alexander's  conquests.  Perhaps  it  was  the  place 
to  which  Alexander's  informants  alluded  when  they 
told  him  that  the  tombs  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings 
were  chiefly  in  the  gi-eat  mai-shes  of  the  lower 
country  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  22).         [G.  R.] 

URBA'NE  (Ovpfiav6s:  Urhaniis).  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  woid  had  been  written  Urban* 
in  the  Authorised  Version.  For  unlearned  readers 
sometimes  mistake  the  sex  of  this  Christian  disciple, 
who  is  in  the  ong  list  of  those  whom  St.  Paul  salutes 
in  writing  to  Home  (Rom.  xvi.  9).  We  h?ve  no 
means,  however,  of  knowing  more  about  Urbanus, 
except,  indeed,  that  we  may  reasonably  conjecture 
from  the  words  that  follow  (rhv  (rvvepyhv  7)ui' 
(V  XpiffT^)  that  he  had  been  at  some  time  in 
active  religious  co-operation  with  he  Apostle.  Eacn 
of  those  who  are  saluted  just  before  and  just  after 
is  simply  called  rhv  ayairrjT6v  fj.ov.  The  name  is 
Latin.    '  [J.  S.  H.l 

U'RI  (^"T-IN:  Ohptlas,  Ex.  ixxi.  2:  Ohpia%,  Es, 
XXXV.  .SO,  2  Chr.  i.  5;  Ovpi,  1  Chr.  ii.  20 ;  Vlex, 
Otrp^  exctpt  in  2  Chr. :  Uri).  1.  The  father  of 
Bezaleel  >.oe  of  the  arcnitects  01"  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.  xxxi.  2,  XXXV.  30,  xxxviii.  22  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  20  ; 
2  Chr.  i.  5).  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  an  J 
grandson  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron,  his  father  being 
Hur,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  husband 
of  Miriam. 

2.  (*A5at.)  The  father  of  Geljer,  Solomon's 
commissariat  officer  in  Gilead  (1  K.  iv.  19). 

3.  CCl'SovB;  Alex. 'fl5ot;€.)  One  of  tlie  gate- 
keepers of  the  temple,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
witie  in  the  time  of  Ezra  CEzr.  x.  24). 
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URIAH 
URI'AH  (nmX,  "  light  of  Johovah  :"  Oiiplas  . 
Uriis).  1.    Om  of  the  thirty  commandors  of  tlie 
thirtr  bonds  into  which  the  Israelite  aiiny  of  David 
V  ts  liiviJed  (  1  Chr.  si.  41 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39;.    Like 
t  liei»  of  Dnrid's  otficera  ( Ittai  of  Gath  ;  Ishljosheth 
;;ie  Canaanite,  2  S;im.  xxiii.  8,  LXX. ;   Zelek  the 
Ammonite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37)  he  was  a  foreigner — a 
Hiitite.      His  name,  however,  and  his  manner  of 
«jieeih  (2  Sam.  xi.  11)  indicate  that  he  had  aiiopted 
tli9  Jewish    i«lisnon.     He    mairieii    Bath«heba,  a 
w.>man  of  extifl'^r-linaiy   beauty,  the  daughter  of 
K!i:«!n — jxiv-ihly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Ahithopliel, 
and  one  of  his   brother  officei-s  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  ;i4)  ; 
and  hen?e,  perhaps,  as  Pi-ofessor  Blunt  conjectuirt 
{Coincidences,  II.  x.),  Uriah's    first    acquaintance 
w  til  liathsheba.    It  may  be  infeiTcd  from  Natlian's 
j     Vi  H   (2  Sam.  xii.  3)  that  he   was  passionately 
iUvi.t<r^l  to  his  wife,  and  that  their  union  was  cele- 
brated in  Jerusalem  as  one  of  peculiar  tenderness. 
He  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem  underneath  the  palace 
2  Sam.  xi.  2).     In  the  first  war  with  Ammon  he 
•llowM  Joab  to  the  siege,  and  with  him  i-emmned 
'.-"i  in  the  open  field  {ib.  11).    He  returned  to 
•m,  at  an  order  from  the  king,  on  the  pre- 

, asking  news  of  the  war, — really  in  the  hope 

that  his  return  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame 
of  his  own  crime.  The  king  met  with  an  unex- 
pected obstacle  in  the  austere,  soldier-like  spirit 
which  guided  all  Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives 
us  a  high  notion  of  the  character  and  discipline  of 
David's  otficers.  He  steadily  refused  to  go  home, 
or  partake  of  any  of  the  indulgences  of  domestic 
life,  whilst  the  aik  and  the  host  were  in  booths  and 
his  comrades  lying  in  the  open  air.  He  ;«ai-took  of 
the  royal  hospitality,  but  slept  always  at  the  gate 
of  the  pidace  till  the  last  night,  when  the  king  at  a 
feast  vainly  endeavoui^ed  to  entiap  him  by  intoxi- 
cation. The  soldier  was  overcome  by  the  debauch, 
hut  still  retained  his  sense  of  duty  sutiiciently  to 
insist  on  sleeping  at  the  palace.  On  the  moniing 
jf  the  third  day,  David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp 
with  a  letter  (as  in  the  stoiy  of  liellerophon),  con- 
fining the  command  to  Joab  to  cad*',  liis  Jostruc- 
tion  in  the  battle.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  7,  §1)  adds, 
tiiat  he  gave  as  a  reason  an  imaginaiy  odenuj  of 
I'riah.  None  8U<h  appeai-s  in  the  actual  letter. 
I'roliably  to  an  unscrupulous  soldier  like  Joab  the 
aljsolute  will  of  the  king  was  sutiident. 

The  dcvi<«  of  Joab  was,  to  observe  the  part  of 
•he  wall  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  where  the  greatest 
'brce  of  the  besieged  was  congregated,  and  thither, 
M  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriali.  A  Siilly 
took  place.  Uriah  and  the  offic-ers  with  him 
ndvancwl  as  for  m  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were 
there  shot  down  by  the  archers  on  the  wall.  It 
■leems  as  if  it  had  been  an  estiblished  maxim  of 
Ifr.ielitish  warfare  not  to  approach  tiie  wall  of  a 
besi<iged  rity  ;  and  one  insL-uice  of  the  fatal  rtsult 
•vas  always  quoteil,  as  if  proverbially,  against  it — 
.ho  !<udden  and  ignominious  death  of  Abiroelech  at 
rhfU'X,  whiih  cut  shoit  the  ho|)es  of  tlie  then  rising 
moiiird  y.  This  apj)cars  iVoni  the  fact  (m  given  in 
the  LXX.)  that  J«ib  evicfly  anticipatw  wlmt  the 
kinj;  will  sny  when  he  heais  ol  the  liisiister. 

Just  as  Joab  had  forewnnieii  the  mevx'nj^r,  the 
king  broke  into  a  furious  pssion  on  heai  ing  of  the 
los."*,  and  cite>J.  almost  in  the  very  wopls  which 
Joab  had  Ji'  '  '  '  "  cxse  of  Abjmeleih.  (The 
only  rariatii  >-iion  of  the  nai'ie  of  the 

paiK^^ather  '  i,  which,  in  the   LXX.,  b 

>«#r  ii»:atil  of  Jo.'tsh.)  The  messenger,  as  instnicted 
!>v  Juab,  caluily  (XAtinued,  aud  etuiini  the  story  with 
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tTic  wonis :  "  Thy  t*rvnnt  aiw,  Uriah  the  H.  It  tc,  is 

dead."  In  a  moment  David's  anger  is  app'«std.  He 
sends  an  encouraging  message  to  Joab  on  the  unAT(  li- 
able cluncR>  of  wai°,  and  urges  him  to  continue  Jie 
siege.  It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of  the  story 
that  Uriah  falls  unconscious  of  his  wife's  dishonour. 
She  heai-s  of  her  husoand's  death.  The  narrative 
gives  no  hint  as  to  her  yhame  or  remoi-se.  She 
"mourned  "  with  the  usual  signs  of  grief  as  a  widow  ; 
and  then  became  the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  27). 
Uriah  remains  to  us,  preseiTed  by  this  tragical 
incident,  au  example  of  the  chivalrous  and  devoted 
chaiBcteiii  that  were  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Canaanites  serving  in  the  Hebrew  army.  [A.  F.  S.] 

2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  viii.  2 ; 
2K.  xvi.  10-I6j.  We  first  hear  of  him  as  a  witness 
to  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz,  with  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  Unjah  the  priest,  who  built 
the  altar  for  Aha2  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  If  tiiis  be  so. 
the  prophet  sujimoned  him  as  a  witness  probably  on 
account  of  his  position  as  high-priest,  not  on 
account  of  his  personal  qualities ;  though,  as  the 
incident  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ol 
Ahaz,  Uriah's  irreligious  subserviency  may  not 
yet  have  manifested  itself.  When  Ahaz,  atier  his 
deliveiatce  fiom  Rezin  and  Pekah  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
went  to  wait  upon  his  new  master  at  Damascus,  he 
saw  there  an  altar  which  pleased  him,  and  sent  the 
pattern  of  it  to  Uriah  at  Jenisalem,  with  ordera  to 
have  one  made  like  it  against  the  king's  return. 
Uiiah  zealously  executed  the  idolatrous  command, 
and  when  Aliaz  returned,  not  only  allowed  him  to  offer 
sacrifices  upon  it,  but  basely  complied  with  all  his 
impious  directions.  The  new  altar  was  accordingly 
set  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  to  tlie  east  of  where 
the  brazen  altar  used  to  stand ;  and  the  daily  sacri- 
fices, aud  the  burnt-otTeiings  of  the  king  and  people, 
were  offered  upon  it ;  while  the  biazai  altar,  having 
been  removed  from  its  place,  and  set  to  the  north 
of  the  Syrian  altar,  was  i-eserved  as  a  private  altar 
for  the  king  to  inquii-e  by.  It  is  likely,  too,  that 
Uriah's  compliances  did  not  end  here,  but  that  he 
was  a  consenting  party  to  the  other  idolatrous  and 
sacrilegious  acts  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  17,  18,  xxiii.  5, 
11,  12;  2Chr.  xxviii.  23-25). 

Of  the  parentage  of  Uriah  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high- 
priest  in  the  rdgn  of  Uz/.iah,  and  wjis  succeeded  by 
tliat  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  the  reign  ol 
Hezekiah.  Hence  it  is  piokible  that  he  'vas  sen 
of  the  fonner  and  father  of  the  latter,  it  being  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  the  Hebi-ew.%  as  among 
the  Greeks,  for  the  granddiild  to  liave  the  grand- 
father's name.  Probably,  too,  he  may  have  bwn  de> 
iceiiiled  from  that  Azariah  who  must  have  beeo 
hi^h-pricst  in  the  reign  of  Asa.  But  he  lias  no 
place  in  the  sacenlotal  genealogy  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15), 
in  which  tliere  is  a  great  gap  between  Amariah  in 
rer.  11,  and  Shallum  the  father  of  Hilkiah  in  ver. 
13.  [Hloii-l'Kif:sT,  p.  810.]  It  is  («rhaps  a  legi- 
timate inference  that  Uriah's  line  tenniuate^l  in  h'n 
sue  "  ■  \'..i.i<  '"A  that  Hilkiah  was  descended 
til.'  ii  from  Amnriah,  who  wa» 

pri'  leign. 

3.  .V  j.iieat  ot  Uic  family  of  Hnkkos  (In  A.  V. 
wi'.ingly  Koz),  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  oi 
prifl*t«.  (See  1  Chr.  xxiv.  10.)  It  does  not  «p- 
|)enr  when  this  Urijah  lived,  as  he  is  only  naroiid 
as  the  &ther  or  ancestor  tt(  Meremoth  in  tlie  day> 
nf  blzra  and  Kehemiah  (Flzr.  viii.  £3;  Noh.  ni. 
4,  21  y.    la  Xel).  hu  name  is  UlUJ.ui.     { A.  0.  iL] 
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URI'AS    (Oupia^ :    Uriai).      1.    URIAH,   tne  ! 
husband  of  Bath.slieba  (Matt.  i.  6). 

2.  Urijah,  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  43;  comp.  Urh 
viii.  4j. 

UTIIEL,  •*  the  fire  of  God,"  an  angel  named 
ouly  in  2  Ksdr.  iv.  1,  36,  v.  20,  x.  28.  In  the 
•oooiid  of  these  pissages  he  is  called  "  the  aichaiigcl." 

UBIEL  (^-j-IK:  Ohpt^iK:  Uriel).  1.  A 
Kohathite  Levitej  son  of  Tahnth  ( 1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]  ). 
If  the  genealogies  were  reckoned  in  this  chapter  from 
father  to  son,  Unel  would  be  the  same  as  Zephaniah 
in  ver.  36  ;  but  there  is  no  reasou  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  case. 

2.  Chief  of  the  Kohathites  in  the  reign  of  David 
(I  Chr.  XV.  5,  11).  In  this  capacity  he  assisted, 
together  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in  bringing  up 
the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 

3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  father  of  Maachah,  or 
Michaiah,  the  favourite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  '->).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20  she  is 
called  ''  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom ;"  and 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  10,  §1)  explains  this  hy  saying 
that  her  mother  was  Tamar,  Absalom's  daughter, 
liashi  gives  a  long  note  to  the  effect  that  Michaiah 
was  called  Maachah  afler  the  name  of  her  daughter- 
in-law  the  mother  of  Asa,  who  was  a  woman  of 
renown,  and  that  her  father's  name  was  Uriel  Abi- 
shalom.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  that 
Absalom,  lilte  Solomon,  had  another  name,  although 
in  the  Taigum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  it  is  said 
that  tiie  father  of  Maachah  was  calletl  Uriel  that 
the  name  of  Absalom  might  not  be  mentioned. 

UBrJAH(nj"VlN:  Ovplas:  Urias).  1.  Urijah 
the  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10), 
probably  the  same  as  Uriah,  2. 

2.  {Ovpla.)  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Koz,  or 
hak-Koz,  the  same  as  Uriah,  3. 

3.  {Ovplas:  Z/n'a.)  One  of  the  priest-;  who  stood 
at  Ezra's  nght-haud  when  he  read  tlie  Liw  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

4.  (^in'T-IX  :  Urias).  The  son  of  Shemaiah  of 
Kirjath-jearim.  He  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoiakim  concerning  the  land  aud  the  city,  just  as 
Jeremiah  had  done,  and  the  king  sought  to  put  him 
to  death ;  but  he  escaped,  and  Hed  into  Egypt.  His 
retreat  was  soon  discovered :  Elnathan  and  his  men 
brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Jchoiakim  slew 
him  with  the  sword,  and  cast  his  body  forth  among 
the  graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23). 
The  story  of  Shemaiah  appeai-s  to  be  quoted  bv 
the  enemies  of  Jeremiah  as  a  reason  for  putting  him 
to  death  ;  and,  as  a  reply  to  the  instance  of  Micah 
the  Morasthite,  which  Jeremiah's  fnends  gave  as 
a  reasisn  why  his  words  should  be  listened  to  and 
his  life  spared.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  adopted 
by  Rashi.  [W.  A.  W.] 

URIM  AND  THTJMMIM  (D*"rtK,  D»»ri : 
8^\«ffii  Kol  aXridfia:  doctrina  et  Veritas). 

I.  (1.)  Wlien  the  Jewish  exiles  were  met  on 
their  return  from  Babylon  by  a  question  which  they 
had  no  data  for  answering,  they  agi-eed  to  postpone 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  till  there  should  rise 


■  Ice  exceptions  to  the  amsenius  are  just  wortlj  nolic- 
mg.  (1)  Belhirmine  wishing  to  defend  the  Vulg.  trans- 
ittioQ.  suggested  the  derivation  of  Urim  from  HT  = 
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lip  *'  a  I'liest  with  Urim  and  Thunimim  "  '  Kzr.  A 
63  ;  Neh.  vii.  65).  The  inquiry,  what  those  Urin 
and  Thnnimim  themselves  were,  seems  likely  to 
wait  as  long  for  a  final  and  satisfying  answer.  On 
every  side  we  meet  with  confessions  of  ignorance — 
•' Nou  constat"  (Kimchi),  "Nescimus"  (Abeu- 
Ezra),  "  Difficile  est  invenire"  (Augustine),  varie<i 
only  by  wild  and  conflicting  conjectui-es.  It  wouLI 
be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
these  hypothens,  and  transcribe  to  any  extent  the 
learning  which  has  gathered  round  them.  To 
attempt  to  follow  a  true  historiial  method,  and  so 
to  construct  a  theory  which  shall,  at  least,  include 
all  the  phenomena,  is  a  more  arduous,  but  may  be 
a  more  profitable  task. 

(2.)  The  starting-point  of  such  an  inqiiiiy  must 
be  fiom  the  woiids  which  the  A.  V.  has  left  untrans- 
lated.   It  will  be  well  to  deal  with  each  separately. 

(A.)  In  Unm,  Hebrew  scholare,  with  hai-dly 
an  exception,  have  seen  the  plural  of  "UK  (=lighf, 
or  fire).  The  L.\X.  translators,  however,  appear 
to  have  had  i-easons  which  led  them  to  another 
rendering  than  that  of  tpSii,  or  its  cognates.  Tiiey 
give  7)  Zi)\u(rii  (Kx.  xx\nii,  30  ;  Ecclus.  xlv.  10), 
and  8^Ao»  (Num.  xx\ii.  21;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8; 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  6),  while  in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  and  Neh. 
vii.  65,  we  have  respectively  plural  and  singular 
paiticiples  of  (parrlCo.  In  Aquila  and  Theodotion 
we  find  the  more  literal  <p<uri(Tfiol.  The  Vuli;., 
following  the  lead  of  the  LXX.,  but  going  further 
astray,  gives  doctrina  in  Ex.  xxviii.  30  and  Deut, 
xxxiii,  8,  omits  the  word  in  Num.  xxvii.  21,  para- 
phrases it  by  "per  sacerdotes"  in  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
6,  and  gives  '^judicium"  in  Ecclus.  xlv.  10,  as  the 
rendering  of  S^Xaxrtj.  Luther  gives  Licht.  The  lite- 
ral English  equivalent  would  of  coui-se  be  "  lights  ;" 
but  the  renderings  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate, 
at  least,  a  traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  that 
the  plural  fomi,  as  in  Elohim  and  other  like  words, 
did  not  involve  numerical  plurality. 

(B.)  Tkummim.  Here  also  there  is  almost  a 
consensus^  as  to  the  derivation  from  DR  (  =perfec- 
tion,  completeness) ;  but  the  LXX.,  as  before,  use* 
the  closer  Greek  equivalent  rtKfios  but  once  (Ezr. 
ii.  63),  and  adheres  elsewhere  to  oA^Ofio;  and  the 
Vulg.,  giving  " perfectus"  there,  in  like  manner 
gives  "  Veritas "  in  all  other  passages.  Aquila 
more  accurately  chooses  TtKaiifffts.  Luther,  in 
his  first  edition,  gave  Volligkeit,  but  afterwards 
rested  in  Recht.  What  has  been  said  as  to  the 
pluial  of  Urim  applies  here  also.  "  Light  and  Per- 
fection "  would  probably  be  the  best  English  equi- 
valent. The  a.ssumption  of  a  hendiad'jS,  so  that  the 
two  words  =  "  perfect  illumination  "  (Carpzov,  Afp. 
Ci-it.  i.  5;  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  p.  135),  is  unneces- 
sary and,  it  is  believed,  unsound.  The  mere  phia«e, 
as  such,  leaves  it  therefore  uncertain  whether  each 
woi-d  by  itself  denoted  many  things  of  a  given  kind, 
or  whether  the  two  taken  together  might  be  j-e- 
ferred  to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the  same 
object.  The  presence  of  the  article  n.  and  yet  more 
of  the  demonstrative  JIN  before  each,  is  rather  in 
favour  of  distinctnefs.  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  we  have 
separately,  "  Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim,"  the 
first  order  being  inverted.  Urim  is  found  alone  in 
Num.    xxvii,   21  ;    1   Sam.  xxviii    6 ;   Thummim 


derived  from  CX'ri  contr.  DO  =  "  a  twin,"  on  the  tbeon, 
that  the  two  groups  of  gems,  six  on  each  side  the  brew 
plate,  were  what  consti  luted  tl*?  Urim  and  1  bommiii 


'  U>  tea;±  ,"  and  Thummim  from    JPX,  "to  be  true."     (R.  Azarias,  In  Bu;;U)rf,  I  c.) 
(Hcxtorf,  IHts.  de  Vr.  et.  Th.)    (2)  I'hummim  has  been  i 
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hj  itself,  uuless  with  Ziillig  we  find  it  in 
Pk.  xri.  5. 

II.  (1 .)  Sc-^atwxJ  Statements. — The  mysterious 
trards  meet  us  for  the  tii-st  time,  a^  if  they  needed 
DO  explanation  in  the  deM:nption  of  the  High- 
Priest's  apparel.  Over  the  Ephod  there  is  to  be  a 
"breastplate  of  judgment"  (DQC'Dn  ]Vn,\oy(ior 
mtivtmi^  rationale  judicii),  of  gold,  scarlet,  purple, 
and  tiue  linen,  folded  square  and  doubled, a  "  span" 
in  length  and  width.  In  it  are  to  be  set  four  rows 
•f  precious  stones,  each  stone  with  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Israel  engi-aved  on  it,  that  Aaron  may 
<>  bear  them  upon  his  heart."  Then  comes  a  fur- 
ti^r  order.  Inside  the  bnsLstplate,  as  the  Tables  of 
the  Covenant  were  placed  iu:>ide  the  .\rk  (the  pre- 
position tK  is  Used  in  both  cases,  Ex.  xxv.  16, 
xxTiii.  30),  are  to  be  placed  "  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim,"  the  Light  and  the  Peifection ;  and 
they,  too,  are  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart,  when  he 
goes  in  before  the  Lord  (Kx.  xxviii.  15-30).  Not 
a  word  describes  them.  They  are  mentioned  as 
things  already  familiar  both  to  Moses  and  the 
people,  connected  naturally  with  the  functions  of 
the  High-Priest,  as  mediating  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people.  The  command  is  fulrilled  'Lev.  viii.  8). 
They  pass  from  Aaron  to  Eleazar  with  the  sacr«i 
Ephod,  and  other po}»/t/ic<i/ta  (Num.  xx.  28).  When 
Joshua  is  solemnly  a[)p<>inted  to  gucce<>d  the  great 
hero-lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  befoi'e  Eleazar, 
the  priest,  "  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after 
thj  -udgmentof  Urim,"  and  this  counsel  is  to  deter- 
mine the  movements  of  the  host  of  Israel  (Num. 
zxvii.  21).  In  the  blessings  of  Moses,  they  appear 
ss  the  crowning  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ('*  Thy 
Thummim  and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  Holy  One  "), 
the  reward  of  the  zeal  which  led  them  to  close 
their  eyes  to  everything  but  "  the  Law  and  the 
Covenant  "  (Deut.  ::xxiii  8,  9).  Once,  and  once 
only,  are  they  mentionea  by  name  in  the  history  of 
the  Judges  and  the  monarchy.  Saul,  left  to  his 
*elt"-<ii08en  darkness,  is  answered  "  neither  by 
di-eams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophet"  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  6).  There  is  no  longer  a  priest  with  Urim 
and  Thummim  (toij  (pcrri^oviri  koI  to7s  t«A.««cij, 
Esr.  ii.  b3  ;  6  ^<trl<r<uy,  Neh.  vii.  65)  to  answer 
haitl  questions.  When  will  one  appear  again  ?  The 
Son  of  Sii-ach  copies  the  Greek  names  {SrjKoi, 
iikii$tia)  in  his  description  of  Aaron's  gaiments, 
but  throws  no  light  upon  their  meaning  or  their 
use  (hkdus.  xlv.  10).« 

(2.)  Besides  these  direct  statements,  there  are 
others  in  which  we  may,  without  violence,  truce  a 
reference,  if  not  to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim. 
.When  questions  precisely  of  the  nature  of  those 
described  in  Num.  xxvii.  21  are  asked  by  the 
leader  of  the  people,  and  answered  by  Jehovah 
(Ju<ig.  i.  1,  XX.  18> — when  like  qut^tioiis  are  asked 
by  Saul  of  the  High-Priest  Ahiah,  "wearing  an 
epliod  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18) — by  David,  a*  soon  a» 
b«  has  with  him  the  presence  ?f  a  High-Piiest  witli 


k  Tbe  LXX.  rendering,  so  dtffrrent  fru-n  liie  literal 
Btcuninc  most  have  orl(iuated  either  (I)  from  a  talie 
txjmijlogf,  ••  if  the  word  was  derived  from  CHJ  =  "  tu 
divine  "  (Uen.  xliv.  16) ;  or  (2)  from  the  oraciilar  use  mode 
of  UiebrMiit-plate;  or  (3)  from  oilier  WMucUtii  ins  ctiiiiirclcd 
vilb  botti  Uif  former  (in/ra  i.  The  VuIr.  limply  foPonrs 
tbrl.X.X.  &  h.  .Si  bmidi  gives  tbe  more  literal  "jMetoraie." 
•  btrnti-plote  "  is,  pertaaps,  lomewbat  mfalfiaillnc 

•  Tbe  A.  v.,  sinftnlarljr  rDoosh,  retranslates  tbe  Oreek 
o'ord*  bicl(  into  tbe  Helxew,  sod  gives  "  Urim  auti 
1'liuBiaiini  "  a*  If  thrjr  were  proper 
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hi3  ephod  (1  Sum.  xxiii.2,  12,  xxx.  7,  8) — we  may 
legitimately  infer  that  the  treasures  which  the 
ephod  contained  weiv  the  conditions  and  media 
of  his  answer.  The  questions  are  in  aluiost  ail 
cases  strategical,''  "  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against 
the  Cawanites  first?'  ^Judg.  i.  l,soxi.  18),  "  Will 
the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  and  my  men  into  the 
haad  of  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  12),  or,  at  least,  na- 
tional (2  Sam.  xxi.  1).  The  answer  is,  in  all  caaea. 
very  brief,  but  more  in  foi-m  than  a  simple  Yea  Mr 
No.     One  question  only  is  answered  at  a  time. 

(3.)  It  deserves  notice  before  we  pass  beycnd  the 
range  of  Scriptural  data,  that  in  some  cases  of  de- 
flection from  the  established  religious  order,  we 
find  the  ephod  connected  not  with  the  Urim,  but 
with  the  Teraphim,  which,  in  the  days  of  Labaii, 
if  not  earlier,  had  been  con^icuous  in  Aramaic 
worship.  Micah,  firet  consecrating  one  of  his  own 
sons,  and  then  getting  a  Levite  as  his  priest,  makes 
for  him  "  an  ephod  and  teraphim  "  (Judg.  xvii.  5, 
xviii.  14,  20).  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
northern  kingdom  their  presence  at  Dan  made  it  a 
saci-ed  place  (Judg.  xviii.  30),  and  apparently  de- 
termined Jeroboam's  choice  of  it  as  a  sanctuary. 
When  the  prophet  Hosea  foretells  the  entire  sweep- 
ing away  of  the  system  which  the  Ten  Tribes  had 
cherished,  the  point  of  extremest  destitution  is, 
that  "  they  shall  be  many  days ....  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  teraphim  "  (Hos.  iii.  4),  de- 
prived of  all  counterfeit  oracles,  in  oixier  that  they 
may  in  the  end  "  return  and  seek  the  Loixl."*  It 
seems  mtui-al  to  infer  that  the  teraphim  were,  in 
these  instances,  the  unauthorized  substitutes  for 
the  Urim.  The  infei«ice  is  strengthened  by  the 
feet  that  the  LXX.  ases  here,  instead  of  teraphim, 
the  same  word  (5^A.«v)  which  it  usually  gives 
for  Urim.  That  the  teraphim  were  thus  used 
through  the  whole  histoiy  of  Israel  may  be  inferred 
from  their  ti-equent  occurrence  in  conjunction  with 
other  foiin.^  of  divination.  Thus  we  have  in  1  Sam. 
XV.  23,  "witchcraft"  and  "teraphim"  (A.  V. 
"idolatiy",,  in  2  K.  xxiii.  24,  "familiar  spirits," 
"  wizai-ds,  fiiiii  teraphim  "  (A.  V.  "  images  ").  Tha 
king  of  Balf  Ion,  when  he  uses  divination,  consulta 
them  (Ez.  xxi.  21 ).    They  speak  vanity  (Zech.  x.  2). 

III.  Theories — (1.)  For  the  most  pai-t  we  have 
to  deal  witli  independent  conjectures  rather  than 
with  infereuces  from  these  data.  Among  the 
latter,  however,  may  be  noticed  the  notion  that,  as 
Moses  is  not  directed  to  maJie  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim, they  must  have  had  a  supei-natural  origin, 
specially  created,  unlike  anything  upon  eaith  (K. 
ben  Nachmiui  and  Hottinger  in  Buxtoif,  Jjiss.  de 
U.  et  T.  in  Ugolini,  xii.).  It  would  be  protitlea 
to  discuss  so  ai-bitrary  an  hypothesis. 

(2.)  A  f.ivourite  view  of  Jewish  and  of  mom 
Christian  writera  has  been,  that  tlie  Urim  and 
'I'hummim  were  identical  with  the  twelve  stones 
on  which  the  names  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  were 
engraved,  and  the  mode  in  which  an  oiade  was 
given  was  by    the  illumination,  simultaueods  or 


<  On  this  acooont,  probably,  the  HiRb-rrlest  was  to  go 
out  tu  battle  (.Num.  xxxl.  6).  u.  In  bisabecDoe,  Ibere  wat 
to  br  a  .s'ao-niut  Ccutrmti*.    [IVlsSTS  ] 

•  Tbe  writer  cannot  bring  bimartf  with  Posey  (Otaaai. 
in  loc.).  to  refer  tbe  tilings  named  by  tbe  Prophet,  partly  to 
tbe  true,  partly  to  the  falae  ritual ;  still  Ins  witb  .Spenot 
(Uiu.  <U  Vr.  tt  7k.\  to  see  in  all  of  tbem  things  whick 
tbe  Prophet  rKogBlses  ss  tight  end  good.  It  Is  ilmpler 
tu  take  thea  as  dcacritring  the  actual  poUij  and  ritnal 
in  wnldi  the  Nortbrm  kingdom  hMl  gloried,  aa4  of  wkkb 
It  waa  to  be  lieprtved. 

6K 
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mcc»S8ive,  of  the  letters  which  wei-e  to  make  up  the 
"mswer  (Jaltut  Sifre,  Zohar  in  Exod.  f.  105; 
Maimonides,  R.  ben  Nachman,  in  Biutorf,  I.  c. ; 
Drusiiis,  in  Crit.  Siic.  on  Kx.  xxviii. ;  Chiysostom, 
Grotius,  ct  at.).  Josephus  (^n£.iii.  7,  §5)  adopts 
•mother  form  of  the  same  stoi-y,  and,  apparently 
identifying  the  Urim  and  Thummim  with  the  sar- 
donyxes  on  the  shouldera  of  the  ephod,  says  that 
they  were  bright  before  a  victory,  or  when  the  sacri- 
fice was  acceptible,  dark  when  any  disaster  was 
impending.  Kpiphanius  {de  xii.  gemm.),  and  the 
writer  quoted  by  Suidas  (s.  v,  ''EtpoiS),  present  the 
sai:;"  thought  in  yet  another  form.  A  single  dia- 
moiid  (aSdfjLas)  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  breast- 
plate prognosticated  peace  when  it  was  bright,  war 
when  It  was  red,  death  when  it  was  dusky.  It  is 
conclusive  against  such  views  (1)  that,  without 
any  evidence,  without  even  an  analogy,  they  make 
unauthorized  additions  to  the  mii-acles  of  Scripture  ; 
(2)  that  the  foi-mer  identify  two  things  which,  in 
Kx.  xxviii.,  are  clearly  distinguished  ;  (3)  that 
the  latter  makes  no  distinction  between  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim,  such  as  the  repeated  ailicle  leads 
us  to  infer. 

(3.)  A  theory,  involving  fewer  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions, is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or 
within  its  folds,  there  was  a  stone  or  plate  of  gold 
on  which  was  engraved  the  saci'ed  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  Shem-hnrnmephorash  of  Jewish  cabbalists,' and 
that  by  virtue  of  this,  fixing  his  gaze  on  it,  or 
reading  an  invocation  which  was  also  engraved  with 
the  name,  or  standing  in  his  ephod  before  the 
merey-seat,  or  at  least  before  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuary,  he  became  capable  of  prophesying,  hear- 
ing the  Divine  voice  within,  or  listening  to  it  as  it 
proceeded,  in  aiticulate  sounds,  from  the  glory  of 
the  Shechinah  (Buxtorf,  /.  c.  7 :  Lightfoot,  vi. 
278 ;  Braunius,  de  Vettitu  Ilehr.  ii. ;  Saalschutz, 
Archdolog.  ii.  363).  Another  foiin  of  the  same 
thought  is  found  in  the  statement  of  Jewish  writers, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  sometimes  by  Urim, 
sometimes  by  prophecy,  sometimes  by  the  Bath-Kol 
(Seder  01am,  c.  xiv.  in  Braunius,  /.  c),  or  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  unknown  symbols  was  "  ad 
excitandam  prophetiam"  (R.  Levi  ben  Gershon,  in 
Buxtorf,  /.  c. ;  Kimchi,  in  Spencer,  /.  c).  A  more 
eccentric  foi-m  of  the  "  writing "  theory  was  pio- 
pounded  by  the  elder  Carpzov,  who  maintained  that 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  two  confessions  of 
faith  in  the  Messiah  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  1.  5). 

(4.)  Spencer  (de  U.  et  2*.)  presents  a  singular 
union  of  acuteness  and  extravagance.  He  rightly 
recognises  the  distinctness  of  the  two  things  which 
others  had  confounded.  Whatever  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were,  they  were  not  the  twelve  stones, 
and  they  were  distinguishable  one  from  the  other. 
They  were  placed  inside  the  folds  of  the  doubled 
Ghoshen.  Resting  on  the  facts  refeired  to,  he 
inferred  the  identity  of  the  Urim  and  the  Teraphim.S 
This  was  an  instance  in  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
accommodated  itself  to  man's  weakness,  and  allowed 
the  debased  supei-stitious  Israelites  to  retain  a  fi"ag- 
icent  of  the  idolatrous  system  of  their  fathers,  in 
order  to  wean  them  gradually  from  the  system  as 
a  whole.     The  obnoxious  name  of  Teraphim  was 


'  A  wilder  form  of  this  belief  is  found  In  the  cabba- 
Itatlc  book  Zohar.  There  the  Urim  is  said  to  have  had 
tv-v  DiTine  name  in  42,  the  Thummim  in  72  letters.  The 
no*4on  was  probably  derived  from  the  Jewish  Invocations 
»t  books  like  the  CUivicula  Salonumit.    [SotX)MON.] 

*"•  He  had  been  precodcd  la  'his  view  by  Joseph  Ke*?    word,  with  an  Aramaic  substitution  of  J\  for  {y. 
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dropped.  The  thing  it.self  was  retaineil.  Tbt  very 
name  Urim  wa.s,  he  ai-gue<l,  identical  in  mrauing 
with  Teraphim.^  It  was,  therefore,  a  small  inrnge 
probably  in  human  foi-m.  So  far  the  hypothesis 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  induct>e  and 
historical,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  question  how 
it  was  instrumental  oi-acularly,  he  passes  irto  the 
most  extravagant  of  all  a<«umptions.  The  image, 
when  the  High-Priest  questioned  it,  spoke  by  the 
mediation  of  an  angel,  with  an  articulate  human 
voice,  just  as  the  Teraphim  spoke,  in  like  man- 
ner, by  the  intervention  of  a  demon  I  In  dealing 
with  the  Thummim,  which  he  excludes  altogether 
from  the  oracular  functions  of  the  Urim,  Spencer 
adopts  the  notion  of  an  Egyptian  archetype,  whick 
will  be  noticed  further  on. 

(5.)  Michaelis  (Laws  of  Moses,  v.  §52)  gives 
his  own  opinion  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  wer» 
three  stones,  on  one  of  which  was  written  Yes,  on 
another  No,  while  the  third  was  left  blank  or 
neutral.  The  three  were  used  as  lots,  and  the  High- 
Priest  decided  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
was  drawn  out.  He  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  one  iota  of  evidence ;  and  the  notion  doe* 
not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  a  passing  caprice. 
It  obviously  fails  to  meet  the  phenomena.  Lots 
were  familiar  enough  among  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xxvi.  55;  Josh.  xiii.  6,  et  al.;  I  Sam.  xiv.  41; 
Prov.  xvi.  33),  but  the  Urim  was  something  solemn 
and  peculiar.  In  the  ca><es  where  the  Urim  was 
consulted,  the  answei-s  were  always  more  than  a 
mere  negative  or  afiirmative. 

(6.)  The  conjecture  of  Ziillig  (Comm.  in  Apoc, 
Exc.  ii.)  though  adopted  by  Winer  (Rvoh.)  can 
hai-dly  be  looked  on  as  more  satisfying.  With  him 
the  Urim  are  bright,  «.  e.  cut  and  polished, 
diamonds,  in  form  like  dice ;  the  Thummim  per- 
fect, ».  e.  whole,  rough,  uncut  ones,  each  cla.ss  with 
inscriptions  of  some  kind  engraved  on  it.  He  rup- 
poses  a  handful  of  these  to  have  been  carried  in  the 
pouch  of  the  High-Priest's  Choshen,  and  when  he 
wished  for  an  oracle,  to  have  been  taken  out  by 
him  and  thrown  on  a  table  or,  more  probably,  oa 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  As  they  fell  their  posi- 
tion, according  to  traditional  rules  known  only  to 
the  high- priestly  families,  indicated  the  answer. 
He  compares  it  with  fortune-telling  by  cards  or 
coffee-grounds.  The  whole  scheme,  it  need  haixlljr 
be  said,  is  one  of  pure  invention,  at  once  arbitrai-y 
and  offen.sive.  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
the  Egyptians  had  access  to  diamonds,  or  knew  the 
art  of  polishing  or  engi-aving  them.  [Diamond.] 
A  handful  of  difimond  cubes,  large  enough  to  have 
words  or  monograms  engraved  on  them,  is  a  thing 
which  has  no  parallel  in  Egyptian  ai-chaeology,  nor, 
indeed,  any  where  else. 

(7.)  The  latest  Jewish  intei-preter  of  eminence 
(Kalisch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  31),  combining  parts  of 
the  views  (2)  and  (3),  identifies  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  with  the  twelve  tribal  gems,  looks  on 
the  name  as  one  to  be  explained  by  a  hendiadys  ^ 

(Light  and  Perfection  =  Perfect  illumination),  and         ■ 
believes   the    High  -  Priest,   by   concentrating    his         f 
thoughts  on  the  attributes  they  represented,  to  have 
divested  himself  of  all  selfishness  and  prejudice,  and 
so  to  have  passed  into  a  true  prophetic  state.     In 


{Diit.  \.  c.  35),  who  pointed  out  the  strong  resemblaoo* 
if  not  the  identity,  of  the  two. 

•>  The  process  of  proof  is  ingenious,  but  hardly  con- 
vincing. Urim  =  "  lights,  fires ; "  Seraphim  =  "  th« 
burning,  or  fiery  one?  ; "  and  Teraphim  is  but  the  saiM 
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<rh«t  he  says  on  this  |wint  thei-e  is  much  that  is  both 
he-aiitiful  and  true.  Lightfoot,  it  msiy  be  added,  had 
taken  the  same  view  (ii.  407,  vi.  '278 ),  and  that  given 
aiioye  in  (3)  convei^^  to  the  same  result. 

iV.  One  more  Theory. — (1.)  It  may  seem 
renturesome,  atter  m  many  wild  and  conflicting 
conjectures,  to  add  yet  another.  If  it  is  believed 
that  the  risk  of  tailing  into  one  as  wild  and  ba.-«Iess 
neeil  not  deter  us,  it  is  because  there  are  materials 
within  oar  reach,  drawn  from  our  iai-ger  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  and  not  less  from  our  fuller  insight 
into  th«  less  common  phiuiomena  of  consciousness, 
which  were  not,  to  the  same  exteut,  within  the 
i-each  of  our  tkthei-s. 

(2.)  The  stj<rting-point  of  our  inquiry  may  be 
found  in  ailhering  to  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
SuHptural  statements  lead  us.  The  (Jrim  were  not 
identiial  with  the  Thummim,  neither  of  them 
identical  with  the  tribal  gems.  The  notion  of  a 
Kcruliiidys  (almost  always  the  weak  prop  of  a  weak 
theory)  may  be  discarded.  And,  seeing  that  they 
are  mentioned  with  no  description,  we  must  infer 
that  they  and  their  meaning  were  already  known, 
if  not  to  the  other  Israelites,  at  least  to  Moses.  If 
We  are  to  look  for  their  origin  anywhere,  it  most 
be  in  the  customs  and  the  symbolism  of  I'^ypt. 

''S.)  We  may  start  with  the  Thummim,  as  pre- 
senting the  easier  problem  of  the  two.  Here  there 
is  at  once  a  patent  and  striking  analoi^y.  The 
priestly  judges  of  Kgypt,  with  whose  presence  and 
gnrb  Moses  must  have  been  familiar,  wore,  each  of 
them,  hanging  on  his  neck,  suspended  on  a  golden 
chain,  a  figiu-e  which  Greek  wiiters  descrilie  as  an 
image  of  Truth  (*AA^d«ia,  as  in  the  LXX.)  of\en 
with  close<i  eyes,  made  sometimes  of  a  sapphire  or 
Dther  prpcioua  stones,  and,  therefore  necessarily 
small.  Thejr  were  to  see  in  this  a  symbol  of  tlie 
purity  of  motive,  without  which  they  would  be 
unwoithy  of  their  office.  With  it  they  touched 
the  lips  of  the  litigant  as  they  bade  him  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole,  the  perfect  truth  (Diod.  Sic.  i. 
43,75;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  xiv.  34).  That  this 
(nrallflism  commended  itself  to  the  roost  learned  of 
the  .Mexandiian  Jews  we  may  infer  (1)  from  the 
deliberate  but  not  obvious  use  by  the  LXX.  of  the 
word  iJ^iiOtia  as  the  translation  of  Thummim; 
(2)  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  Philo  (de  Vit. 
Afos.  iii.  11),  in  which  he  says  tluit  the  breastplate 
'\irfiov  )  of  the  High-1'riest  was  made  strong  that 
he  might  wear  as  an  image  (Tr*  i7aXuaT0(f>opp) 
the  two  virtues  which  were  so  needful  for  his 
oiTice.  The  connexion  between  tlie  Hebrew  and 
the  Kgyjitian  symbol  was  first  noticed,  it  is  believed, 
bv  S|)i:icer  (/.  c).  It  was  met  with  cries  of  alai-m. 
No  single  custom,  rite,  or  symbol,  could  ix)s,sibly 
li.ivc  been  tiaiisferi'ed  fitmi  an  idolatrous  system 
i:ito  that  of  Isi-nel.     There  was  no  eviilence  of  the 

iitiiiuity  of  the  Kgyptian  prnctire.  It  w:w  pro- 
l.iWy  a)pi«d  frcm  the  Hebrew  i  V.  I'tiitca, 

1.    10,    II,   I'J,  in   I'uoliiii,   i.  ;  IS,  de 

t'n'iii  et  Th.  in  L'goluii,  xii. ;  run.  k,  '  mnin.  in 
/■  .  xxviii.).  The  discussion  of  the  principle 
Hivuhcd  need  not  be  entei-ed  on  here.  Spencer's 
way  of  putting  the  case,  assuming  that  a  deboaed 


>  It  nwjr  be  reawmUjr  urged  IndMd  that  in  wich  cmm 
the  prevloos  oonnexkMi  with  •  false  system  Is  a  n*asoii 
ttrr,  and  not  opaiiut  the  use  of  a  symlml  In  itaelf  rsprcs- 
tlvc.  The  PrtesU  of  tarael  wer*  laagM  that  ikrf  w«ra 
Dot  to  luivR  lowtr  tbo«cb<B  oftlM  UK^t  aad  psrttoto 
wlilrli  they  needed  than  ttie  Prtcsit  of  Ra. 

»  It  U  rVtit  to  add  that  tlie  V^gyptUn  orlirin  Is  r^)i>«t«d 
3utii  by  Bahr  (.s'yaiMtit,  II.  p.  I«4)  and  tCwaM  (JiMr- 
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fbiTO  of  religiiHi  was  given  in  coiideM-ension  to  th« 
su|ieistiti(>ns  of  a  debtisvd  ))eople,  nuide  it,  iiHleed, 
needlessly  offensive,  but  it  remains  true,  that  a 
revelatK.n  of  any  kind  must,  to  be  intelligible, 
use  pi-e-existent  woitls,  and  that  those  woixls, 
whtther  spoken  or  symbolic,  may  therefore  be 
taken  from  any  language  with  which  the  i^ecipientt 
of  the  revelation  are  familiar.'  In  this  instance  the 
prejudice  has  worn  away,  Tlie  most  orthodox  of 
German  theologians  accept  the  once  startling  theoi-y, 
and  tiud  in  it  a  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Hengstenbei-g,  Etji/pt  and  the  five  Books  of 
Moses,  c.  vi.).  It  is  admitted,  partially  at  least, 
by  a  devout  Jew  (Kalisch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  31).* 
And  the  missing  >ink  of  evidence  .'.:.&  been  found. 
The  custom  was  not,  as  had  been  saia,  ot  late  origin, 
but  is  found  on  the  older  monuments  of  t^pt. 
There,  round  the  neck  of  the  judge,  are  seen  tlie 
two  figui«s  of  Thmei,  the  representative  of  Themis, 
Truth,  Justice  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians, 
V.  28).  The  coincidence  of  sound  may,  it  is  true, 
be  aocidentAl,  but  it  is  at  least  striking.  In  the 
words  which  tell  of  the  ti-ibe  of  Levi,  in  close  coii- 
ueziAn  with  the  Thummim  as  its  chief  glory,  that 
it  did  the  stern  task  of  duty,  blind  to  all  that  could 
turn  it  aside  to  evil,  "  saying  to  his  father  and  his 
ni>ther,  I  have  not  seen  him"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9),  we 
miy  perhaps  trace  a  reference  to  the  closed  eyes  of 
th?  Kgviitim  Thnioi. 

(4.)  The  way  is  now  open  for  a  further  inquiry. 
We  may  legitimately  ask  whether  there  was  any 
symbol  of  Light  standing  to  the  Urim  in  the  same 
1  elatfon  as  the  symlx)lic  figure  of  Truth  stood  to  the 
Thummim.  And  the  answer  to  that  question  is  as 
follows.  On  the  bresist  of  well-nigh  every  member 
of  the  priestly  caste  of  Egypt  there  hung  a  pec- 
tond  ]>late,  corres|<onding  in  position  and  in  size  to 
the  Choshen  of  the  Hiiih-Priest  of  Israel.  And  in 
many  of  these  we  find,  in  the  centre  of  the  pectorale, 
right  over  the  heurt  of  the  priestir  mummy,  as  the 
Urim  was  to  be  "on  the  bean '  of  Aaron,  what 
was  a  known  symbol  of  Light  (see  British  Museum, 
Firsi  K;pjptian  Room,  Cases  67,  69,  70,  88,  89. 
Second  ditto.  Cases  68.  69,  74).  In  that  symbol 
were  united  and  embodied  the  highest  religioiu 
thoughts  to  which  man  had  then  risen.  It  repr»> 
sented  the  Sun  and  the  Universe,  Light  and  Life, 
Ci'piition  and  Kesunection.  The  material  of  the 
symljol  vai-ied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
It  might  be  of  blue  pou-elain,  or  jasper,  or  comelian, 
or  lapis  lazuli,  or  amethyst.  Prior  to  our  knowing 
what  the  symbol  wa.s,  we  should  probably  think  it 
natural  and  fitting  thiit  this,  like  the  other,  should 
have  been  transferii?d  from  the  lower  worship  to  tiM 
higher,  from  contact  with  falsehood  to  fellowship 
with  truth.  Position,  size,  nuiterial,  meaning,  every- 
thing answers  the  conditions  of  the  pi-oblem. 

(5.)  But  the  symbol  in  this  case  was  the  mystie 
Scarabneus;  and  it  may  seem  to  some  startling  and 
incredible  to  suggest  that  surh  an  emblem  could 
have  l>een  borrowed  lor  such  a  pui-pose.  It  is 
]ierhn|is  quite  as  ditlicnit  for  us  to  undeistniMl  how 
it  could  ner  have  come  to  be  asMoctated  with  such 
ideas.     We  hNTa  to  throw  oartdras  back  iilo  a 

MWiM.  p.  3«T-*),  bat  wlikottt  SDllWcat  pMBliL  BwaM*! 
irraintrtit  of  the  whole  snl^ecl  W.  todM4,  at  «oee  Mtper 
flcial  and  IhmosMmL  In  the  lUnrWftiiw  a  c)  he 
•peaks  of  the  Urtoi  and  Tbviaalm  as  loti^  adopdiv  M(> 
ehaeUs's  Ttaw.  In  hli  IV^Mm  (L  »)  b*  tiwaka  oT  tka 
HI«li-lh1(M  flxtaK  his  CHS  on  ikM  to  brtag  htaMMf  tan 
the  propbetlc  tints. 

»  K  I 
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•tageof  human  progi«8s,  a  phase  of  human  thought, 
the  most  utt»'ily  unlike  any  that  comes  within  our 
experience.  Out  of  the  mud  which  the  Nile  left 
ID  its  flooding,  men  saw  myriad  forms  of  Irfe  issue. 
Tliat  of  the  ^)cal•abaeu8  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
It  seemed  to  them  self-generated,  called  into  being 
by  the  light,  the  child  only  of  the  sun.  Its  glossy 
wing-cases  reflecting  the  bright  mys  made  it  seem 
like  the  sun  in  miniature.  It  became  at  once  the 
«;mblem  of  Ra,  the  sun,  and  its  creative  power 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  4,  §21 ;  Euseb.  Praep, 
Evang.  iii.  4;  Brugsch,  Liber  Metempsychoseos, 
p.  .Sii ;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  iv.  295, 
V.  26,  476).  But  it  came  also  out  of  the  dark 
earth,  after  the  flood  of  waters,  and  was  therefore 
the  symbol  of  life  rising  out  of  death  in  new  forms ; 
cf  a  resurrection  and  a  metempsychosis  (Brugsch, 
/.  c.  and  Aegi/pt.  Alterth.  p.  S2).  So  it  was  that 
not  in  Egypt  only,  but  in  Etruria  and  Assyria  and 
other  countries,  the  same  strange  emblems  reap- 
pear«d  (Dennis,  Cities  and  Septilchres  of  Etntria, 
intixxl.  Ixxiii. ;  Layani,  Nineveh,  ii.  214).  So  it 
was  that  men,  forgetting  the  actual  in  the  ideal, 
invested  it  with  the  title  of  Vloi>oyfviis  (Horapollo, 
Hierogl.  I.e.  10),  that  the  more  mystic,  dreamy, 
Gnostic  sects  adopted  it  into  their  symbolic  lan- 
guage, and  that  semi-Christian  Scarabaei  are  found 
with  the  sacred  words  Jao,  S.*oaoth,  or  the  names 
of  angels  engraved  on  them  (Bellermann,  Ueher  die 
Sc(trab&en-G emmen,  i.  10),  just  as  the  mystic 
Tau,  or  Crux  ansata,  appears,  in  spite  of  its  original 
meaning,  on  the  monuments  of  Christian  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  v.  283).  In  older  Egypt 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  connected  with  the  thought  of 
Divine  illumination,  found  in  frequent  union  with 
the  symbolic  eye,  the  emblem  of  the  providence  of 
God,  and  with  the  hieroglyphic  invocation,  "Tu 
radians  das  vitam  puns  hominibus"  (Brugsch's 
translation,  Liber  Metemps.  p.  33).  It  is  obvious 
that  in  such  a  case,  as  with  the  Crux  ansata,  the 
Scarabaeus  is  neither  an  idol,  nor  identified  with 
idolatiy."  It  is  simply  a  word  as  much  the  mere 
exponent  of  a  thought  as  if  it  were  spoken  with 
the  lips,  or  written  in  phonetic  characters.  There 
is  nothing  in  its  F2gyptian  origin  oi-  its  animal 
fonn  which  need  btiitle  us  any  more  than  the  like 
origin  of  the  Ark  or  the  Tliumm:ii,  or  the  like 
foiTO  in  the  BraZEN  Serpent,  or  the  fourfold 
symbolic  figures  of  the  Cherubim.  It  is  to  be  added, 
that  Joseph  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Priest  of  On,  the  priest  of  the  sun-god  Ra,  and 
Moses,  as  having  been  trained  in  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  probably  among  the  priests  of 
the  same  ritual,  and  in  the  same  city,  were  certain 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  sculptured  word,  and 
with  its  meaning.  For  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  need  no  description,  no  interpretation.  Deep 
set  in  the  Choshen,  between  the  gems  that  repre- 
•ented  Israel,  it  would  set  forth  that  Light  and 


■  The  sjrmbolic  language  of  one  nation  or  age  will,  of 
course,  often  be  unintelligible,  and  even  seem  ludicrous 
to  another.  They  will  Uke  for  granted  that  men  have 
worshipped  what  they  manifestly  respected.  Would  it 
be  easy  to  make  a  Mahometan  understand  clearly  the 
pieaning  of  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  as  used  in 
the  ornamentations  of  Ungltsh  Churches?  Would  an 
iCnglish  congregation,  not  archaeologists,  bear  to  be  told 
that  they  were  to  engrave  on  their  seals  a  pelican  or  • 
fish,  as  a  type  of  Christ?    (Clem.  Alex.  I'aMag. iiiAl,  j59.) 

■  The  words  of  Epiphanios  are  remarkable,  17  5^Aw(ri«, 
(«  i^v  0  aidnaf. 

•  KcT  tlie  reasons  stated  alwT«,  in  «Hsai«glng  Zulus': 
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Truth  were  the  centre  of  the  nation's  life.  Belonjr* 
ing  to  the  bre.nstpl&te  of  judgment,  it  would  bear 
witness  that  the  High-Priest,  in  his  c-Kular  acta, 
needed  above  all  things  spotless  integrity  and  Divine 
illumination.  It  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  and 
taught  all  the  lessons  whic'h  Jewish  or  Uhiistian 
writers  have  connected  with  the  Urim. 

(6.)  (A.)  Have  we  any  data  for  deifrmining 
the  material  of  the  symbol?  The  following  tend 
at  least  to  a  deflnite  conclusion:  (1)  If  the  stone 
was  to  represent  light,  it  would  probably  be  one 
in  which  light  was,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  its 
purest  fonn,  colourless  and  clear,  diamond  or  rock- 
crystal.  (2)  The  traditions  quoted  above  from 
Suidas  and  Epiphanius  conflrm  this  inference.* 
(3)  It  is  acceptal  as  part  of  Ziillig's  theory,  by 
I)ean  Trench  (Epistles  to  Seven  Churches,  p.  125).» 
The  "white  stone"  of  Rev.  ii.  17,  like  the  other 
rewards  of  him  that  overcometh,  declared  the  truth 
of  the  Universal  Priesthood.  What  had  been  the 
peculiar  ti-easure  of  the  house  of  Aaron  should  be 
bestowed  freely  on  all  believere. 

(B.)  Another  fact  connected  with  the  symbol 
enables  us  to  include  one  of  the  best  suppoi-ted  of 
the  Jewish  conjectures.  As  seen  on  the  bodies  of 
Egyptian  priests  and  others  it  almost  always  bore 
an  inscription,  the  name  of  the  god  whom  the  priest 
served,  or,  more  commonly,  an  invocation,  f'lom  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  or  some  other  Egyptian  liturgy 
(Brugsch,  Lib.  Metemps.  I.e.).  There  would  here, 
also,  be  an  analogy.  Upon  the  old  emblem,  ceasing, 
it  may  be,  to  bear  its  old  distinctive  form,'  there 
might  be  the  "  new  name  written,"  the  Tetitigram- 
maton,  the  She7n-haminephora$h  of  later  Judaism, 
directing  the  thoughts  of  the  priest  to  the  true 
Lord  of  Life  and  Light,  of  whom,  unlike  the  Lord 
of  Life  in  the  Temples  of  Egypt,  there  was  no 
form  or  similitude,  a  Spirit,  to  be  worshipped 
therefore  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

(7.)  We  are  now  able  to  approach  the  question, 
"  In  what  way  was  the  Urim  instrumental  in 
enabling  the  High-Priest  to  give  a  true  oracular 
response?"  We  may  dismiss,  with  the  more 
thoughtful  writers  alreatly  mentioned  (Kimchi,  on 
2  Sam.  XXV.,  may  be  addc-u),  the  gratuitous  pro- 
digies which  have  no  existence  but  in  the  fancies  of 
Jewi.sh  or  Christian  dreaniei-s,  the  articulate  voice 
and  the  illumined  letters.  There  remains  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  some  way,  they  heljied  him  to  rise 
out  of  all  selfishness  and  hypocri.sy,  out  of  all  cere- 
monial routine,  and  to  pass  into  a  state  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Inter  prophets,  and  so  to  become 
capable  of  a  new  spiritual  illumination.  The 
modus  operandi  in  this  case  may,  it  is  believed, 
be  at  least  illustrated  by  some  lower  analogies  in 
the  less  common  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  such  phenomena 
is  the  change  produced  by  concentrating  ..he 
thoughts  on  a  single  idea,  by  gazing  stedfastly  on  a 


theory,  the  writer  finds  himself  unable  to  agree  with  Dean 
Trench  as  to  the  diamond  being  certainly  the  stone  In 
question.  5!o  far  as  he  knows,  no  diamonds  have  as  yet 
been  found  among  the  Jewels  of  Egypt,  Rock-crystal 
seems  therefore  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

p  Changes  in  the  form  of  an  emblem  till  it  ceases  t« 
bear  any  actual  resemblance  to  Its  original  prototyp* 
are  familiar  to  all  students  of  symbolism.  The  CrwM 
ansata,  the  Tau,  which  was  the  sign  of  life,  is,  perbapa, 
the  most  striking  instance  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  v. 
28.'5).  Gesenlus,  in  like  manner,  in  his  Monuntenta  Pko^ 
nicia  ii.  08,  69,  70),  gives  engravings  et  Scarabaei  la 
which  nothing  but  the  oval  form  Is  left. 
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nii^l«  fiz«d  point.  The  brighter  and  more  dazzliiie 
the  poiut  upon  which  the  eyes  are  tuined  the  more 
rapidly  is  the  change  produced.  The  life  of  per- 
ception i$  int«rrupted.  Sight  and  hearing  tail  to 
fultil  their  usual  functions.  The  mind  pa:^aes  into 
a  state  of  profound  abotraction,  and  looes  all  distinct 
ponooal  oooadousDeBs.  Though  not  asleep  it  may 
see  riaooa  and  dream  dreams.  Under  the  sug- 
gestiona  of  a  will  for  the  time  stronger  th.m  itself, 
it  maybe  played  on  like  "a  thinking  automaton."  < 
When  rot  so  played  on,  its  mental  state  is  deter- 
miued  by  the  "  dominant  ideas "  which  went  im- 
pteaaed  upon  it  at  the  moment  when,  by  its  own 
act,  it  brought  about  the  abnormal  change  (Dr.  W.  B. 
Caipeoter  in  Quarterly  Rev.  xciii.  pp.  510,  522). 

itJ.)  We  are  familiar  with  these  phenomena 
chietly  as  they  connect  themselres  with  the  lower 
forms  of  mysticism,  with  the  tricks  of  electro- 
bioiogibts,  and  other  charlatans.  Even  as  such 
they  present  points  of  contact  with  many  tacts  ot 
interest  in  Scriptural  or  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy. 
Iniiependent  of  many  facts  in  monastic  legends  of 
which  this  is  the  most  natural  explanation,  we 
may  see  in  the  last  great  coutroverey  of  the  Oreek 
Church  a  tiartling  proof  how  teiTible  may  be  the 
influence  of  these  morbid  states  when  there  is  no 
healthy  moral  or  intellectual  activity  to  counteract 
them.  For  three  hundred  yeai.«  or  more  the  rule 
of  the  Abbot  Simeon  of  Xerocercos,  prescribing  a 
pnxseas  precisely  analogous  to  that  described  above, 
was  adopted  by  myriads  of  monks  in  Mount  Athos 
and  elsewhere.  The  Christianity  of  the  East 
seemed  in  danger  of  giving  its  sanction  to  a  spiritual 
suicide  like  that  of  a  Buddhist  seeking,  as  his 
highest  blessedness,  the  annihilation  of  the  Nir- 
vana. Plunged  in  profound  abstraction,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  centre  of  their  own  bodies,  the 
Quietists  of  the  14th  century  (^ff'wx'MTol,  o/xipa- 
Aotln/xiKot)  enjoyed  an  unspeakable  tranquillity, 
believed  themseU^es  to  be  radiant  with  a  Divine 
gloiy,  and  saw  visions  of  (he  uncreated  light  which 
had  shone  on  Tabor.  Degrading  as  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  us,  it  was  a  serious  danger  then.  The 
mania  spread  like  an  epidemic,  even  among  the  laity. 
Husbsods,  fiithers,  men  of  letters,  and  artisans  gave 
themselves  up  to  it.  It  was  important  enough 
to  be  the  occasion  of  repeated  Synods,  in  which 
emperors,  patriarch!,  bishops  were  eager  to  take 
ptut,  and  mostlj  in  &vour  of  the  pi'actice,  and  the 
corollaries  deduced  from  it  (Fleuiy,  Hist.  Ecclet. 
xcr.  9;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  §l»i9;  liaury.  La 
ilivjie  et  FAstroiogie,  pp.  429-30). 

(ft.)  It  is  at  least  coooeivable,  however,  that, 
within  given  limits,  and  in  a  given  stage  of  human 
progreM,  the  state  which  seems  so  abnormal,  might 
hare  a  use  as  well  as  an  abuse.  In  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  foremost  among  modem  phyaologi'>t«, 
the  processes  of  hypnotikm  would  have  their  place 
in  a  perfect  ^atem  of  therapeutics  ( Q\tart,  Rniev, 
1.  c).  it  is  opeo  to  ns  to  believe  that  the/  may, 
in  the  less  perfect  itagea  of  the  Fpiritual  history  of 
mankind,  have  helped  instead  of  hindering.  In  this 
way  only,  it  may  be,  the  senso-bound  spirit  could 
abstract  itself  from  the  outer  world,  and  take  up 
the    attitude    of  an  expectant   tranquillity.     The 

<  I  DM  woni  I*  ttsfd,  of  oourar.  In  its  pa|mlar  sens*,  as  a 
tojr  movinf  l^  macblnrry.  Sulctly  speaking,  autoinaUc 
force  is  Just  the  elcmeot  wbtch  hai^  for  Um  tliM,  dis- 


'  The  prayer  of  PI.  xIllLS,"  Send  oat  thy  light  and  thjr 
ith."  tboogb  it  does  not  oootain  the  words  Urim  aad 
iiauulm.  wftska  obvhMuly  of  that  whidb  they  qru- 
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entire  suppi-ession  of  human  consciousness,  as  in  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  an  ecstatic  state  [comp. 
Tranck],  the  surrender  of  the  entire  man  to  be 
pLiyed  U|X)n,  as  the  hand  plays  upon  the  harp,  may, 
at  one  time,  have  been  an  actual  condition  of  the 
im'pired  state,  just  as  even  now  it  is  the  only  concep- 
tion which  some  minds  are  capable  of  forming  of  the 
fact  o4'  inspiration  in  any  form  or  at  any  time.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  we  may  i-epresent  to  ourselves  th<9 
process  of  seeking  counsel  "  by  Urim."  The  question 
brought  was  oneatl'ecting  the  well-being  of  the  nation, 
or  its  army,  or  its  king.  The  inquirer  spoke  in  a  low 
whisper,  asking  one  question  only  at  a  time  (Gem. 
Bab.  Joma,  in  Mede,  /.  c).  The  High-Priest,  fixing 
his  gaze  on  the  "  gems  oracular  "  that  lay  "  on  his 
heart,"  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  Light  and  the 
Perfection  which  they  symbolised,  on  the  Holj 
Name  inscribed  on  them.  The  act  was  itself  • 
prayer,  and,  like  other  prayers,  it  might  be  an- 
swered.' Afler  a  time,  he  passed  into  the  new, 
mysterious,  half-ecstatic  state.*  All  di>tiirbing 
elements — selfishness,  prejudice,  the  fear  of  man — 
weie  eliminated.  He  received  the  insight  which 
he  craved.  )len  trusted  in  his  decisions  as  with  us 
men  trust  the  judgment  which  has  been  purified 
by  prayer  for  the  help  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  more 
than  that  which  grows  only  out  of  debate,  and 
policy,  and  calculation. 

(lU.)  It  is  at  least  interesting  to  think  that  a 
like  method  of  pissing  into  this  state  of  insight  was 
practised  unbhuued  in  the  countiy  to  which  we  have 
traced  the  Urim,  and  among  the  people  for  whose 
education  this  pi-ocess  was  adapted.  We  need  not 
think  of  Joseph,  the  pure,  the  heaven-taught,  the 
blameless  one,  as  adopting,  still  less  as  falsely  pre* 
tending  to  adopt,  the  daik  ails  of  a  sjstem  of  im- 
posture (Gen.  xliv.  5,  15).  For  one  into  whose 
chaittcter  the  dieim-element  of  prevision  eutei-ed  so 
largely,  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  the  us3 
o(  media  by  which  he  might  superinduce  at  will  the 
di«:im-state  which  had  come  to  him  in  his  youth 
unbidden,  with  no  outward  stimulus;  and  the  use 
of  the  cup  by  which  Joseph  "'*ivined"  was  pi-e- 
cisely  analogous  to  that  whicii  has  been  now  de- 
scribed. To  hll  the  cup  with  water,  to  fix  the  eye 
on  a  gold  or  silver  coin  in  it,  or,  more  frequently, 
on  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  it, 
was  an  es.>entinl  piut  of  tiie  KuAucofuuTffo,  the 
\fKcwofiayrtia  of  ancient  systems  of  divinatior 
(Mauiy,  La  Mayie  et  I  Astivlogie,  pp.  42t>-28; 
Kalisch,  Getusis,  in  loc.).  in  the  most  modem 
form  of  it,  among  the  magicians  of  Cairo,  the  boy'i 
fixed  gaze  upon  the  few  diope  of  ink  in  the  palm  ol 
his  hand  answers  the  same  purpose  and  produces 
the  same  result  (Lane,  Mod.  Lgitpt.  I.  c.  zii).  The 
difierence  between  the  tiue  and  the  fidse  in  thees 
cases  is  however  far  greater  than  the  superficial 
resembUnoe.  To  enter  upon  that  ezoeptional  state 
with  regue  stupid  curiosity,  may  lead  to  an  im- 
becility which  is  the  sport  of  every  caeunl  suggestion. 
To  pass  into  it  with  teelingt  of  hatred,  paseioa,  lust 
may  add  to  their  power  a  feerful  intensity  for  evil, 
till  the  state  of  the  soul  is  demoniac  nther  than 
hunuut.  To  enter  upon  it  ae  the  High- Priest 
entered,  with  the  prmyer  of  £uth,  might  m  like 


bolised.  and  may  be  looked  epoo  m  an  echo  of  the  Hiiib 
Priest's  prayer  In  a  ftana  ia  which  It  might  be  ucd  by 
any  devout  worsbippv. 

*  Tbe  striking  -«^— «»«^  oT  Saul.  "  Wltbitraw  thy 
band !"  when  It  iBrmeil  to  hiB  that  tbe  Urim  was  ne 
toofer  nnilnl,  was  dearly  an  laianuptiot.  of  tbia  pro 
cats  (I  ijam.  siv.  II). 
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manner  inteiis'fy  what  wns  noKlvKt  nixi  triieit  in  him, 
and  fit  him  to  !>•  for  the  time  s.  vess*-!  of  the  Truth. 

(11.)  It  may  sfartle  us  at  (ii-st  to  think  that 
any  physical  media  should  be  used  in  a  divine  order 
to  bring  about  a  spiritual  result,  still  more  that 
those  media  should  be  the  same  «  are  found  else- 
where in  systems  in  which  evi  '*  at  least  prepon- 
demnt ;  yet  here  *xio  Scripture  and  History  present 
08  with  vei-y  str!:£ing  analogies.  In  other  forms  of 
woi-ship,  in  the  mysteries  of  Isfs,  in  Orphic  and 
Corybantiaii  revel»,  music  was  used  to  work  the 
woithippers  inl<  a  state  of  orgiastic  frenzy.  In  the 
mystic  fratemity  of  Pythagoras  it  was  employed 
before  sleep,  that  their  visions  might  be  serene  and 
pure  (Plutarch,  De  Ts.  et  Osir.  ad  Hn.).  Yet  the 
Kamc  in.strunientality  bringing  about  a  result  analo- 
«;ous  at  least  to  the  latter,  probably  embracing 
elements  of  both,  was  used  from  the  firet  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  prophets  (1  .Sam.  x.  5).  It 
soothed  the  vexed  spirit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23); 
it  wrought  on  him,  wlien  it  came  in  its  choral 
power,  till  he  toe  l.-rjt  into  the  ecstatic  song 
(1  Sam.  xix.  20-24).  With  one  at  least  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  it  was  a»  much  the  pre- 
piiration  for  his  receiving  light  and  guidance  fi-om 
aliove  as  ll.e  gaze  at  the  Urim  had  been  to  the 
High-Priei-t.  "  Elisha  said  .  .  .  'Now  bring  me  a 
minstrel.'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel 
plaved,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  " 
(2  k.  iii.  15).« 

(12.)  The  facts  just  noticed  point  to  the  right 
answer  to  the  question  which  yet  remains,  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  and 
the  i-easons  of  their  withdrawal.  The  statement  of 
Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §r)-7)  that  they  had  con- 
tinued to  shine  with  supematunil  lustre  till  within 
two  hundi'ed  years  of  his  own  time  is  simply  a 
Jewish  fable,  at  variance  with  the  dii-ect  confession 
of  their  absence  on  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
(Kar.  ii.  63),  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
(I  Mace.  iv.  -:  6,  xiv.  41).  As  little  reliance  is  to 
l>e  placed  on  the  assertion  of  other  Jewish  writers, 
tliat  they  continued  in  activity  till  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  Exile  (Sota,  p.  43;  Midrash  on  Song 
vf  Sol.  in  Buxtoi-f,  /.  c).  It  is  quite  inconceivable, 
had  it  been  so,  that  there  should  have  been  no 
single  instanje  of  an  oracle  thus  obtained  during 
the  whole  history  of  the  monarcliy  of  Judah.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  few,  but  they  are  decisive. 
Never,  after  the  days  of  David,  is  the  Ephod,  with 
it«  appendages,  connected  with  counsel  from  Jehovah 
(so  Carpzov,  Aj)p.  Crit.  i.  5).  Abiathar  is  the  last 
priest  who  habitually  uses  it  for  that  purpose 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9,  xxviii.  6  ;  probably  also  2  Sitm. 
ixi.  1).  His  name  is  identified  in  a  strange  tradi- 
tion embodied  in  the  Talmud  {Sanhedr.  f.  19,  1,  in 
Lightfoot,  xi.  386)  with  the  depaited  glory  of  the 
Urim  and  the  Tuummim.  And  the  explanation  of 
the*  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  Men  had  been 
taught  by  this  time  another  process  by  which  the 
spu'itual  might  at  once  assert  its  independence  of 
the  sensuous  life,  and  yet  letain  its  distinct  per- 
sonal consciousness — a  process   less  liable  to  per- 

»  Tliat  "  the  band  of  tne  Ijord  "  was  the  recognised  ex- 
t^iession  for  this  awful  consciousness  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence we  find  from  the  visions  of  Ezelciel  (i.  3,  ill.  14, 
et  al.),  and  1  K.  xviii.  48.  It  helps  us  obviously  to  de- 
termine the  sense  of  the  corresponding  phrase,  "  with 
the  finger  of  God,"  in  Ex.  xxxl.  18.  Comp.  too,  the 
»qui valence,  in  our  Ix)rd's  teaching,  of  ihe  two  forms, 
"Jf  I  with  ilie  finger  of  God  (Luke  xl.  20  —  ■  by  tb? 
Spirit  of  Owl,'  Malt.  xii.  28)  cast  out  devllB." 
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rrraion,   lending  to   higher  and   more  oontinnooa 

illumination.  Through  the  sense  of  hearing,  au* 
through  that  of  sight,  was  to  l)e  wrought  th« 
subtle  and  mysterious  i-hange.  Music — in  its  mar- 
vellous variety,  its  subtle.  8Weetiies.s,  its  «pirit- 
stirring  power — was  to  be,  for  all  time  to  come, 
the  lawful  help  to  the  ecstasy  )f  praise  and  prayer, 
opening  heart  and  soul  to  new  and  higher  thoughts. 
The  utterances  of  the  prophets,  speaking  by  the 
word  of  the  Loi-d,  were  to  supersede  the  oracles  of 
the  Urim.  The  change  which  about  this  penod  passed 
over  the  8i)eech  of  Israel  was  a  witness  of  the  moral 
elevation  which  that  other  change  involved.  '•  He 
that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  beforetime  called 
a  seer"  ( 1  Sam.  ix.  9).  To  be  the  mouthpiece,  the 
spokesman,  of  .Fehovah  was  higher  than  to  see  visions 
of  the  futnie,  however  clear,  whether  of  the  armies 
of  Isiael  or  the  lost  a-sscs  of  Kish. 

(lo.)  The  transition  was  probably  not  made 
without  a  struggle.  It  was  accompanied  by,  even 
if  it  did  not  in  part  cause,  the  transfer  of  the  Pon- 
tificate from  one  branch  of  the  priestly  family  to 
another.  The  strange  opposition  of  Abiathar  to 
the  will  of  David,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  is  intel- 
lir^^^'e  on  the  hypothesis  that  he,  long  accustomed, 
as  holding  the  Ephod  and  the  Urim,  to  guide  the 
king's  councils  by  his  oracular  answers,  viewed, 
with  some  approach  to  jealousy,  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  prophets,  and  the  accession  of  a  prince 
who  had  grown  up  under  their  tiaining.  With  him 
at  any  rate,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim  passed  out  of  sight.  It 
was  well,  we  may  believe,  that  they  did  so.  To 
have  tht  voices  of  the  prophets  in  their  stead  was 
to  gain  and  not  to  lose.  So  the  old  order  changed, 
giving  place  to  the  new.  If  the  fond  yearning  of 
the  Israelites  of  the  Captivity  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  a  priest  had  once  again  arisen  with  Urim  and 
with  Thummim,  they  would  but  have  taken  their 
place  among  the  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements " 
which  were  to  pass  away.  All  attempts,  from  the 
Rule  of  Simeon  to  the  Spii-itual  Exercises  of  Loyola, 
to  invert  the  Divine  order,  to  purchase  spiritual  ecsta- 
sies by  the  sacrifice  of  intellect  and  of  conscience, 
have  been  steps  backward  into  darkness,  not  for- 
ward into  light.  So  it  was  that  God,  in  many  dif- 
ferent measures  and  many  different  fashions  (ttoAw- 
fitpws  Kol  iroXvrpiirus),  spake  in  time  past  untc 
the  Fathei-s  (Heb.  i.  1).  So  it  is,  in  words  \hat 
embody  the  same  thought,  and  draw  fi-om  it  a 
needful  lesson,  that 

•■  God  fulfils  himself  In  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world."  ■ 
[E.  H.  P.] 

USURY.  Information  on  the  subject  of  lending 
and  borrowing  will  be  found  under  Loan.  It  need 
only  be  remarked  here  that  the  practice  of  mort- 
gaging land,  sometimes  at  exorbitant  interest,  grew 
up  among  the  Jews  during  the  Captivity,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  36,  37  ;  Ez.  xviii.  8, 
13,  17).  We  find  the  rate  reaching  1  in  100  per 
mouth,  coiTesponding  to  the  Roman  centesimao 
usurae,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum— a  rate  which 


»  In  addition  to  the  authorities  citirf  in  the  text  one 
h.is  to  be  named  to  which  the  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  get  access,  and  which  he  knows  only  ttorough  the 
Tlwfaurux  of  Gesenlus.  Bellermann,  whose  treatises  oa 
the  Scarabaei  are  quoU-d  above,  has  also  writtea.  Die 
Crim  und  Thummim,  die  iiltti^len  Gemmev.  H«.  appu- 
enlly  identifies  the  Urim  and  1  bummim  with  ihe  XifSSH 
of  the  breastplate. 
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Rirbuhr  oonsidera  to  h-irc  'been  borrowed  from  i  northerly  pocition  than  the  othcra,  coalewed  witJi 
•Wiwi,  and  which  is,  or  has  been  till  quite  Lttely,  branches  ot'  >iie  l<tt«r  Abrahamids,  holding  a  soroe- 
a  veiy  usual  or  even  a  niiaimutn  rate  in  the  hjust  {  what  central  position  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine, 


(Nieb.  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  57,  Kngl.  Tr.;  Volney, : 
Tiav.  ii.  254,  note;  Chardin,  Vb//.  vi.  122).  Yet 
the  law  of  the  Kur4n,  lil<e  the  Jewish,  forbids  all 
uituiy  (Lane,  At.  E.  i.  i;>2  ;  Sale,  Kurdn,  c.  80). 
The  laws  of  Menu  allow  18  and  even  24  per  cent. 
••  an  inteiest  rate;  but,  as  was  the  law  in  tlgvpt, 
accuinulatted  interest  was  not  to  exceed  twice  the 
cnginal  sum  lent  (^Lairs  of  Menu,  c.  viii.  140, 141, 
151  ;  Sir  W.  Jones,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  295;  Diod. 
1.  9,  79).  This  Jewish  practice  was  annulled  by 
Nchemiah,  and  an  oath  exacted  to  ensure  its  discon- 
tinuance (Neh.  V.  3-13;  Selden,  De  Jur.  2sat.  vi. 
1(1 ;    Hofmimn,  Lexic.  "  Usura  ").       [H.  VV.  P.] 

XTTA  {Oura:  Utha)  1  Esdr.  v.  30.  It  appears 
to  be  a  con-uption  of  Akkub  (Ezr.  ii.  45). 

UTHAI(»n^y:  Tvttei:  Alex.  Tmet:  Othd). 
1.  The  son  of  .Ammihud,  of  tlie  children  of  Pharez, 
the  son  ofJudah{l  Chr.  ix.  4).  He  appeiij-s  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jenisaiem  after 
the  Captivity.  Id  Neh.  xi.  4  he  is  called  "Athaiah 
the  son  of  Uzziah." 

2.  {OiiBai:  Uthai.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai, 
who  returned  in  the  second  caravan  with  Eziti 
(Ezr.  viii.  14). 

U'THU  (OWO  1  Esdr.  viii.  40.     [Uthai  2]. 

UZ(py;  OCC, 'ft^  'ni:  Us,  Hus).  This 
name  is  applied  to — 1.  A  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23), 
and  conswjuently  a  giandson  of  Shem,  to  whom  he 
is  immediately  referi-ed  in  the  more  concise  gene- 
al<)gy  of  the  Chronicles,  the  name  of  Aram  being 
omitted*  (1  Chr.  i.  17).  2.  A  son  of  Nahor 
by  Milcah  ((Jen.  xxii.  21;  A.  V.  Huz).  3. 
A  son  of  Diahan,  and  giiindson  oi  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23).  4.  The  country  in  which  Job  lived 
(.lob  i.  1).  As  the  genealogical  statements  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  are  undoubtedly  ethnological,  and 
in  many  instances  also  geographical,  it  may  be 
fa\v\j  surmised  that  the  coincidence  of  names  in 
the  above  cases  is  not  accidental,  but  points  to  a 
fusion  of  various  bi-anches  of  the  Shemitic  race  in  a 
certain  locality.  This  sui-mise  is  conhi-med  by  the 
cii-cumstance  that  other  connecting  links  may  be 
discovered  between  the  same  branches.  For  in- 
stance, Xos.  1  and  2  have  in  common  the  names 
Aram  (corap.  Gen.  x.  23,  xxii.  21)  and  Maachah 
as  a  geographical  designation  in  connexion  with  tiie 
former  (1  Chr.  xix.  6),  and  a  personal  one  in  con- 
nexion with  the  latter  ((!en.  xxii.  24).  No«.  2  and 
4  have  in  common  the  names  Uuz  and  Buzite 
(Gen.  xiii.  21 ;  Job  xxxii.  2),  Chesed  and  Chasdim 
(Gen.  xxii.  22;  Job  i.  17,  A.  V.  "  Chaldaeiuis"), 
Shuali,  a  nephew  of  Nahor,  and  Shuhite  (Gen.  xxv. 
2  ;  Job  ii.  1 1 ),  and  Kedem,  as  the  country  whither 
Abmham  sent  Shuah,  together  with  his  other  chil- 
dren by  Keturah,  and  also  as  the  country  where  Job 
lived  (Gen.  xxv.  6;  Job  i.  3).  Nos.  3  and  4, 
again,  have  in  common  Kiiphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10  ;  Job 
II.  1 1 ),  and  Temnn  and  Trmnnite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  1 1 ; 
Job  ii.  11).  The  ethnological  fact  embodied  in 
the  atioTe  coincidences  of  names  appears  to  be  as 
tiijiows; — Ortain  branches  of  the  Aramaic  family, 
belL'g  both   more  ancient   and   oocufiying  a  more 


and  again  with  branches  of  the  still  Liter  Edomites 
of  the  south,  after  they  had  become  a  distinct  race 
from  tnc  Abrahamids.     This  conclusion  would  re- 
ceive conhimation  if  the   geographical  position  of 
Uz,  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Job,  harmonized 
with  the  pixtbability  of  such  an  amalgamation.     As 
far  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either  east  or  soutn-ea-st 
of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3 ;  see  Bene-Kedem)  ;  adja- 
cent to  the  Sabacans  and  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i. 
15,  17),  consequently  noithwaixl  of  the  southera 
Arabiiuis,  and  westward  of  the  Euphrates;   and, 
lastly,  adjacent  to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir,  who 
at  one  period  oecuj.ied  Lz,  probably  as  conquerora 
(Lam.  iv.  21),  and   whose    troglodyte  habits  are 
probably  described   in  Job  xxx.  6,  7.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  country  may  further  be  deduced  from 
the   native    lands   of    Job's   friends,    Eliphaz    the 
Temanite   being   an    Idumcan,    Elihu   the   Buzite 
being    probably    a    neighbour   of  the   Chaldeans, 
for   Buz   and    Chesed    were    brothei-s   (Gen.    xxii. 
21,  22),  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite  being  one  of  the 
Benc-Kedcm.     Whether  Zophar  the  Naamathite  is 
to  be  connected  with  Naamah  in  the  tiibe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41)   may  be  i«gai-ded  as  problematical: 
if  he  were,  the  conclusion  would  be  further  esta- 
blished.    Fj'om  the  above  data  we  infer  that  the 
land  of  Uz  corresp^onds  to  the  Arabia  Dete^ta  ot 
classical  geography,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it 
as  lies  north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude.    This 
district  has  in  all  ages  been  occupied  by  nomadic 
tribes,  who  roam  from  the  bordera  of  Palestine  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  northwaixl  to  the  conrines  ot 
Syria.     Whether  the  name  of  Uz  survived  to  clas- 
sical  times  is   uncei-t<-)in :   a  tribe   named  Aesitac 
(AiViToi)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.   19,  §2): 
this   Bochart  identities  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture 
bj'  altering  the  rejiding  into  Aittrlrai  {Phaleg,  ii.  8) ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  rendering  in  the  LXX. 
\iv  X'^Pf  ■>■?  A6<rlTj6j,  Job  i.  1 ;  comp.  xxxii.  2), 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  change.     Gesenius 
{T/ies.  p.  1003)  is  satislied  with  the  foi-m  .^esitae 
as  sufficiently  coiTesponding  to  Uz.        [W.  L.  B.] 

U'ZAI(\nK:  EuCot;  Fl\.  EW:  Oxi).  The 
father  of  Palal,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  25). 

U'ZAL  (^T-1K  ;  Samar.  bVii  :  A«C^A,  Aiff^A 
Uzal,  Uuzal).      The  sixth  st>n   of  Joktan   (Gen. 
X.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlements  are  cleaily 
traced  in  the  ancient  name  of  Sm'i,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Yemen,  which  was  originally  AwzAI, 

^\\J\  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  40, 

fcK)t-note ;  Afardsid,  s.  v. ;  Geaen.  Lex.  s.  r. ;  Bun- 
sen's  Hibelwerk,  &c.).^  It  Iras  disputed  the  right 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  any  ti-aditions  have  come 
down  to  us;  the  ri^'al  cities  being  Shkda  (the 
Arabic  Sebi),  and  SkI'IIAii  (or  Zafur).  Unlike 
one  or  both  of  ttieie  dties  which  pasM>d  occasionally 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Hazakmavktii 
(Hadi-amiwt),  it  items  to  have  always  belonged  to 
the  peopU  of  Sheba ;  and  from  its  position  in  tlie 


•  The  LX.X.  Inserts  tlie  words  «oi  vJol  'Apa^  before  the 
notice  of  Uz  ami  IiIh  bruibcre :  but  for  ihi.'i  there  Is  no 
antborlt)  in  tbn  Hebrew.  Fur  a  parallel  Insianoe  of 
oondameM  •««  vcr.  4. 

k  The  priA'xO  ediUun  of  the  Mardtid  wil*«s  Ibc  nams 


Ootil,  and  Mtys,  "  It  b  said  that  tu  name  was  fV>uD| 
and  when  the  Abysslnians  arrived  at  It,  and  mw  it  to 
be  beaiiUfUU  ibey  saM  '  Sui  V  wblcb  means  boaatifU  I 
therefore  It  was  called  SanlL" 
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centra  of  the  be»t  portion  of  thnt  kingiknn,  it  must 
•)w«TR  huve  been  an  impin'tint  city,  thoue;h  pro- 
>«hly  of  leas  iniix)i-t!\ni-e  than  Seba  itaelt.     Niebuhr 
\Descr.  201,  seq.)  siiys  that  it  is  a  walled  town, 
■ituata  irv  an  eievateil  country,  in  lat.  15°  2',  and 
with  a  sti-eam  (atler  hea%-y  rains)  running  thit)ugh 
it  (from  the  mountain  of  Sawdfee,  Kl-ldreesee,  i. 
50),  and  another  larger  stream  a  little  to  the  west, 
with  country-houses    and    villages    on  its    banks. 
It  has  a  citiidel  on  the  sit«  of  a  famous  temp'e, 
calle<l  Beyt-GhumdAn,  said  to  have  been  foundetl 
by    Shooi-abeel ;    wiiich   was    razed    by    oi-der   of 
Otliman.      The  houses  and  palaces  of  Sanli,  Nie- 
buhr  says,  are  finer  than  tliose  of  any  other  town 
of  Arabia;    and  it  possesses  many  mosques,  pub- 
lic baths,  and  caravansei'ais.     El-ldreesee's  account  | 
of  its  situation  and  flounshing  state  (i.  50,  quoted 
<il80   by  Bochart,  Phaleg,  xxi.)  agrees  with  that  j 
of  Niebuhr.     Ytlkoot  says,  "  Sanlk  is  the  greatest  | 
city   in   the  Yemen,    and    the   most   beautiful   ofi 
them.      It    resembles    Damascus,   on    account    of  ■ 
the  abundance  of  its  trees  (or  gardens),  and  the 
rippling  of  its  waters  "(J/«sAtara^,s.c.,  comp.  Ibn-  j 
El-Wardee  MS.)  ;  and  the  author  of  the  Mariisid  j 
(said  to  be  Ydkoot)  says,  "  It  is  the  capital  of  the  | 
Yemen   and   the   best  of  its   cities ;    it   i-esembles  '• 
Damascus,   on    account    of    the  abundance  of  its 
fruits"  (s.  P.  San'&).  i 

Uzal,  or  Awzal,  is  most  probably  the  same  as  the  [ 
Auzara    (ACfapo),    or    Ausai-a  (Kitrapa)    of  the 
classics,  by  the  common  peimutat^i  of  /  and  r.  j 
Pbny  {N.  H.  xii.  16)  speaks  of  this  as  belonging  \ 
to  the  Gebiinitae ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  ancient  j 
division  (or  "mikhlif")  of  the  Yemen  in  which  it 
is  situate,  and  which  is  called  Sinhan,  belonged  to  a 
very   old   confederacy   of  tribes    named   Jenb,  or 
Genb,  whence  the  Gebanitae  of  the  classics ;  another 
division   being  also  called  Mikhldf  Jenb  {Mardsid, 
s.  w.  mikhj^f  and  jenb,  and  Mmhtarak,  a.  v.  jenb). 
Bochart  accept.s  Ausara   as  the  classical  foiin  of  j 
Uzal  (Fha/en,  I.e.),  but  his  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  Gebanitae  is  purely  fanciful. 

Uzal  is  perhaps  refprred  to  by  Ezek.  (xxvii.  19), 
translated  in  the  A.V.  "  Javan,"  going  to  and  fro, 
Heb.  7T1ND.  A  city  named  Yawan,  or  Yawan, 
in  the  Yemen,  is  mentioned  in  the  Kdmoos  (see 
Gesenius,  Lex.  and  Bochart,  I.e.").  Commentators 
are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  con"ect  i-eading 
of  this  passage;  but  the  most  part  are  in  favour  of 
the  reference  to  Uzal.    See  also  Javak.    [E.  S.  P.] 

■UZ'ZA(W^:  'AC<£:  Ozd).  1.  A  Eenjamite 
of  the  sons  of  Ehud  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).  The  Targum  on 
Esther  makes  him  one  of  the  ancestors  of  iloi-decai. 

2.  ('OC<i.)  Elsewhere  called  UzzAH  (1  Chr.  xiii. 
7,9,  10,  11). 

3.  ('AC«,  *0CE  ;  *ACt£,  *OCf :  Aza.)  The  children 
of  Uzza  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49;  Neh.  vii.  51). 

4.  (m^ :  'OQi  ;  Alex.  'X^i  :   Oza).     Properlj 

Uzsah."  As  the  text  now  stands,  Uzzah  is  a 
«l^scendant  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29  [14]);  but 
Ihire  appeai-s  to  be  a  gap  in  the  verse  by  which  the 
sons  of  Uershom  are  omitted,  for  Libni  and  Shimei 
are  elsewhere  descendants  of  Gershom,  and  not  of 
Merari.  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  Zina  (HJ^T),  or 
Zizah  (nrj),  the  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10, 
11) ;  for  these  names  evidently  denote  the  same  pei-- 
«Dn  ami,  m  Hebrew  character,  are  not  unlike  Uzzah. 
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iro«  'OfTt ;  ^tortus  Aztt).  The  spot  in  which  Afanawef. 
king  ot  Judah,  and  his  eon  Amon,  weie  lx>th 
buried  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  It  was  the  garden 
attached  to  Manasseh's  palace  (ver.  18,  and  2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20),  and  therefore  ,»i-efiumably  was  in  Jen- 
•alem.  The  fact  of  its  mention  showN  that  it  rt^s  not 
where  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings  we -e.  N« 
clue,  however,  is  atlbi-ded  io  its  position.  Josephui 
{Ant.  X.  3,  §2)  simply  reiterates  the  sl.ntwnent  (A 
the  Bible.  It  is  ingeniously  8ugceste<I  by  Corae- 
lius  a  Lapide,  that  the  garden  was  so  called  from 
being  on  the  spot  at  which  Uzza  died  during  the 
removal  of  tlie  Ark  from  Kirjnth-jeaiim  to  Jeru*' 
salem,  and  which  is  known  to  have  retained  his 
name  for  long  after  the  event  (2  Sam.  vi.  8). 
There  are  some  grounds  for  placing  this  in  .Jeru- 
salem, and  possibly  at  or  near  the  threshing-floor 
ofAraunah.    [Nachon,  p.  455,  and  note.] 

The  scene  of  Uzza's  death  was  itself  a  threshing- 
floor  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  and  the  change  of  the  word 
from  this,  goren,  j^j,  into  gan,  ]l,  garden,  wouM 
not  be  difficult  or  irnprobable.  But  nothing  certain 
can  be  said  on  the  point. 

Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  note  on  2  K.  xxi.  18)  on  the 
strength  of  the  mention  of  "  palaces  "  in  the  same 
paragraph  with  Ophel  (A.V.  "forts")  in  a  denun- 
ciation of  Isaiah  (xxxii.  14),  asserts  that  a  palace 
was  situated  in  the  Tyropoeon  valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  Temple  mount,  and  that  this  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  palace  of  Manasseh  and  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Uzza.  Surely  a  slender  foundation  for 
such  a  superstnicture  I  [C] 

UZ'ZAH  {W^  in  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  elsewhere  HJJ?: 

'OCa  ;  Alex.  'ACet,  'ACC^  •  Oza).  One  of  the  son? 
of  Abinadab,  in  whose  house  at  Kiijath-jearim  the 
ark  rested  for  20  years.  Tlie  eldest  son  of  Abina- 
dab (1  Sam.  vii.  1)  seems  to  have  been  Eleazar, 
who  was  consecrated  to  Iwk  after  the  ark.  Uzzah 
probably  was  the  second,  and  Ahio*  the  thiid. 
They  both  accompanied  its  removal,  when  David 
first  undertook  to  caiTy  it  to  Jerusalem.  Ahio 
apparently  went  before  the  cart— the  new  cart 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  7) — on  which  it  was  placed,  and 
Uzzah  walked  by  the  side  of  the  cart.  The  proces- 
sion, with  all  manner  of  music,  advanced  as  far  ai 
a  spot  variously  called  "  the  threshing-floor  "  ( 1  Chr. 
xiii.  9),  "  the  threshing-floor  of  Chidon  "  (ib. 
Jfeb.  LXX. ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §2),  "  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Nachor "  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,  LXX.),  "  the 
threshing-floor  of  Nachon  "  (ib.  ffeb.).  At  thi« 
point — perhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth  rock — the 
oxen  (or,  LXX.,  "the  calf")  stumbled  {Ifeb.)  or 
"  overtumed  the  ark  "  (LXX.).  Uzzah  caught  it 
to  prevent  its  fiilling. 

He  died  immediately,  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  Hia 
death,  by  whatever  means  it  was  accomplished,  was 
so  sudden  and  awful  that,  in  the  sacred  language  ot 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  ascribed  directly  to  the 
Divine  anger.  "  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Uzzah,  and  God  smote  him  there."  "  For  his 
en  or,"  p^Trhy,  adds  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
not  the  LXX. ;  "  because  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
ark"  (1  Chr.  xiii.  10).  The  error  or  sin  is  not 
explained.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  4,  §2)  makes  it  t« 
be  because  he  touched  the  ark  not  being  n  priest, 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  because  the  ark  wafe 
in  a  cart,  and  not  (Ex.  xxv.  14)  carried  on  the 
shouldei-s  of  the  Levites.     But  the  narrative  seenji 
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to  imply  that  it  wa«  simply  the  rough,  h«stv 
auidliug  of  the  sacred  cofier.  The  evcut  pimluced 
»  deep  aeontioa.  Darid,  with  a  mixtiu^  of  aw« 
and  rcMntment,  was  afraid  to  carry  the  ark  further ; 
and  the  pl:u-e,  apparently  changiDg  ita  ancieut  name,^ 
was  henceforth  called  *'  Perex-Uziah,"  the  "  break- 
ing," or  "  disaster "  of  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi.  8  ;  I  Chr. 
Eiii.  11;  Job.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §2). 

There  is  no  proof  for  the  assertion  that  Uzzah 
was  a  Levite,  [A.  P.  S.] 

UZ'ZEN-SIIERAn  (HW  H^  :  koI  w'ol 
'0{(b',  Xfttpi  :  Ozenaara).  A  town  founded  or  re- 
bv'lt  by  Sherah,  an  Ephraimite  woman,  the  daugh- 
ter eitlier  of  Ephraim  himself  or  of  Beriah.  It  is 
named  only  in  1  Chr.  vii.  24,  in  connexion  with 
the  two  Beth-horons.  These  latter  still  i-emain 
probibly  in  precisely  their  ancient  position,  and 
called  by  almost  exactly  their  ancient  names  ;  but 
no  trace  of  Uzzen-.Sherah  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discorered,  unless  it  be  in  Beit  Sira,  which  is 
•bown  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Tobler  as 
ou  the  N.  side  of  the  Wady  Suleiman,  about  three 
miles  S.W.  of  Beitir  et-tahta.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Hobinson  (in  the  lists  in  Appaidix  to  vo\  iii.  of 
U.  R.  Ist  edit.  p.  120) ;  and  also  by  Tobler  (3«e 
Wanderwuj,  188), 

The  word  ozen  in  Hebrew  signifies  an  "  ear ; " 
and  assuming  that  uzzen  is  not  merely  a  modifi- 
uition  of  some  unintelligible  Canaauite  word,  it 
may  point  to  an  earlike  projection  or  other  natural 
f«atui-e  of  the  ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Aznoth-Tabor,  in  which  aznoth  is  perhaps  related 
to  the  same  root. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  identify  Uzzen-Sherah 
with  Timnath-Serah ;  but  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  names  exists  only  in  English  (iTlKB'  and 
fT*)D),  and  the  identification,  tempting  as  it  is  from 
the  tact  of  Sherah  being  an  ancestress  of  Joshua, 
canuot  be  enteitained. 

It  will  be  obfienred  that  the  LXX.  (in  both 
MSS.)  give  a  different  turn  to  the  passage,  by  the 
addition  of  the  woixl  '331  before  Uzzen.  Shei-ah, 
in  the  former  part  ot  the  vense,  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vat.  MS.  (Mai),  and  in  the  Alex, 
given  as  icMpa.  [G.] 

UZ'ZI  ny :  *OCf :  Ozi:  short  for  T\*jnf,  "  Je- 
hovah i»  my  »treng;th."  Compaie  (Jzziah,  Uzziel). 
1.  Son  of  Bukki,  and  father  of  Zerahiah,  in  the 
line  of  the  high-pnests  (1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51 ;  Ezr. 
vii.  4).  Though  Uzzi  was  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
Zndok,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  higb- 
piiest.  Indeed,  he  is  included  in  tha>e  descendants 
of  Phinehas  between  the  high-priest  Abishua  ('I<i- 
vrfwos)  and  Zadok,  who,  according  to  Josephus 
<  Ant.  viii.  1),  were  private  penons.  He  must 
have  been  contemporary  with,  but  rather  earlier 
than,  Eli.  In  Josephus's  list  Uzzi  is  unaccountably 
tiansforme<l  into  Jonatka.v. 

2.  Son  of  Tola  the  son  of  I.ssachar,  and  father  of 
6Te  sons,  who  were  all  chief  men  (I  Chr.  rii.  2,  3.) 

3.  Son  of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
Tii.  7). 

4.  Another,  or  the  same,  from  whom  deMyndfd 
some  Benjamite  hounea,  whidi  were  settled  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  captivity  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8). 

5.  A   Lerite,  son  of  Bant,  and  overseer  of  the 

k  For  the  oaq)eotare  that  Ibis  was  the  GAaoiuf  or 
Ihj.K  roealkmrt  Ut  tbe  later  history,  see  tbc  praxdiog 
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I.<*vitea  dwelling  at  Jerusilem,  in  the  time  of  Nche> 
muih  (Neh.  li.  22). 

6.  A  priej^,  chief  of  the  fiither's-honse  of  Je« 
daiah,  in  tbe  time  of  Joi<ikim  the  high-pnest  (Neh. 
lii.  19). 

7.  One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  Eara  in  tba 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42) 
Perhaps  tlie  same  as  the  preceding.        [A.  C.  H,] 

UZZrA(NJ^^:  'OCCa;  Ahx.'Oida:  Ozia). 
One  of  David's  guard,  and  apparently,  from  his 
appellation  "  the  Ashteralliite,"  a  native  of  Ashta- 
roth  beyond  Jordan  (1  Chr.  xi. -44). 

UZZIAH  (n^y:  'ACa^faj  in  Kings,  "OfEoi 
elsewhere ;  Alex.  'Oxo^aj  in  2  K.  xv.  13 :  Oziaa, 
but  Azariiis  in  2  K .  rv.  1 3). 

1.  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  In  some  passages  his 
name  appears  in  the  lengthened  fonn  ^iTfy  (2  K. 
XV.  32,  34;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  xxvii.  2 ;  Is.  u  1,  vi.  1, 
vii.  1),  which  Gesenius  attributes  to  an  eiTor  of 
the  copyists,  H^TV  and  iTITy  being  nearly  identical, 
or  "  to  an  exchange  of  the  names  as  spoken  by  the 
common  people,  ss  being  pronounced  for  sr."  This 
is  possible,  but  there  are  other  instances  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  (not  of  Israel)  changing  their 
names  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  undoubtedly 
in  the  later  histoiy,  and  perhaps  in  the  earlier, 
as  Jehoahaz  to  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17),  though 
this  example  is  not  quite  certain.  [Ahaziah, 
No.  2.]  After  the  murder  of  Amaxiah,  his  son 
Uzziah  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy  the 
vacant  tlirone,  at  the  age  of  16 ;  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  reign  of  52  years  he  lived  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  showed  himself  a  wi;«,  active, 
and  pious  ruler.  He  began  his  reign  by  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  his  father's  enemies  the 
Edomites,  who  had  i  evoked  from  Judah  in  Jehoram's 
time,  80  years  before,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  where  he  took  the  im- 
portant place  of  Elath,  fortified  it,  and  probably 
established  it  as  a  mart  for  foreign  commerce,  whid: 
Jehoshaphat  had  failed  to  do.  This  success  is  re- 
corded in  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings  (xiv.  22),  but  from 
the  2nd  Book  of  Chronicles  (xrvi.  1,  &c.)  we  learn 
much  more.  Uzziah  waged  other  victorious  wars  ic 
the  south,  especially  against  the  Mehunim,  or  people 
ofMaAn,  and  the  Arabs  of  Gurfaoal.  A  fortified  town 
named  Madn  still  exists  in  Arabia  Petraea,  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  situation  of  Gurbaal  is  un- 
known. (For  conjectuies,  more  or  less  probable, 
see  Ewald,  Ge$ch.  i.  321  ;  Mehunim  ;  Gcuc 
BAAL.)  Such  enemies  would  hardly  maintain  a 
long  resbtanoe  atW  the  defeat  of  so  foimidable  a 
tribe  as  the  Edomites.  Towards  the  west,  Uzziah 
fought  with  equal  success  against  tbe  Philistine*, 
levelled  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh, 
and  Ashdod,  and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  th« 
Philistine  territory.  Nor  was  he  lew  vigorous  in 
defensive  than  offensive  operations.  He  strengthenad 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  their  wea<(est  poiuta, 
furnished  them  with  formidable  engines  of  war, 
and  equipped  an  annv  of  307,500  men  with  the 
best  inventions  of  military  art.  He  was  also  a 
great  patron  of  agriculture,  dug  wells,  built  towen 
m  the  wilderness  for  the  protection  of  the  flocka, 
and  cultivated  rich  vineyards  and  arable  land  on 
hilt  own  account.  He  never  deterted  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  and  was  much  influenced  by  /«cha- 
riah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioued  in  oonnezioo 
with  him  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5;;  for,  as  he  must  have 
died  before  Uuiah,  he  oinnot  be  tbe  same  as  the 
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Zechanah  :A  Is  viii.  2.  So  the  aouthern  kingdom 
was  raised  U  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  it  had 
c>t  known  since  the  death  of  Solomon ;  and  as  the 

C>wev  of  Isi-acl  was  gi-adually  falling  away  in  the 
Iter  period  of  Jehu  a  dynasty,  that  of  Judah  ex- 
tended itwlf  over  the  Annmonites  and  Moabites,  and 
other  tribes  beyond  Jonlan,  from  whom  Uzziah 
exacted  tribute.  See  2  Chr.  xxvi.  8,  and  Is.  xvi. 
1-5,  from  which  it  would  appear  tliat  the  anniml 
tribute  of  sheep  (2  K.  iii.  4)  was  revivetl  either 
during  this  reign  or  soon  atler.  The  end  of  Uzziah 
Wiw  less  prosperous  than  his  beginning.  Elated 
with  his  splendid  career,  he  determined  to  burn 
incense  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was  opposed  by  tlie 
nigh-priest  Azariah  and  eighty  others.  (See  Ex.  xxx. 
7,  S ;  Num.  xvi.  40,  rviii.  7.)  The  king  was  eu- 
ry;5d  at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he  pressed  forward 
with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitttn  with  leprosy, 
a  diseiise  which,  accoixling  to  Gerlach  {in  loco),  is 
often  brought  out  by  violent  excitement.  In  2  K. 
XV.  5  we  are  merely  told  that  **  the  Lord  smote 
the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  sevei-al  house ;"  but  his 
invasion  of  the  priestly  office  is  not  specified.  This 
catastrophe  compelled  Uzziah  to  reside  outside  the 
city,  so  that  the  kingdom  was  administered  till  his 
death  by  his  son  Jotham  as  regent.  Uzziah  was 
buried  "  with  his  fathere,"  yet  apparently  not 
actually  in  the  royal  sepulchres  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 
During  his  reign  an  earthquake  occuiTed,  which, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  books,  was 
apparently  very  serious  in  its  consequences,  for  it 
is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological  epoch  by  Amos 
(i.  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv.  5,  as  a  con- 
vulsion from  which  the  people  "  fled."  [Earth- 
quake.] Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §4)  connects  it 
with  Uzziah 's  sacrilegious  attempt  to  offer  incense, 
but  this  is  very  unlikely,  as  it  cannot  have  occuired 
later  than  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  [Amos].  The 
first  six  chapters  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  belong  to 
this  reign,  and  we  are  told  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22)  that 
a  full  account  of  it  was  written  by  that  prophet. 
Some  notices  of  the  sUite  of  Judah  at  this  time 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  contemporary  pro- 

f)hets  Hosea  and  Amos,  though  both  of  these 
aboured  more  particularly  in  Israel.  We  gather 
from  their  writings  (Hos.  iv.  15,  vi.  11 ;  Am.  vi.  1), 
as  well  as  from  the  early  chaptei-s  of  Isaiah,  that 
though  the  condition  of  the  southern  kingdom  was 
fiir  superior,  morally  and  religiously,  to  that  of  the 
northern,  yet  that  it  was  by  no  means  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  apt  to  accompany  wealth  and 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time  Hosea  conceives 
bright  hopes  of  the  blessings  which  were  to  arise 
from  it ;  and  though  doubtless  these  hopes  pointed 
to  something  far  higher  than  the  brilliancy  of 
Uzziah's  administration,  and  though  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  to  "  David  their  king "  can  only  be 
adequately  explained  of  Christ's  kingdom,  yet  the 
prophet,  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  Judah 
at  this  time,  was  plainly  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  there  God  was  really  honoured,  and  His  wor- 
ship visibly  maintained,  and  that  therefore  with  it 
was  bound  up  eveiy  hof)e  that  His  promises  to  His 
people  would  be  at  last  fulfilled  (Hos.  i.  7,  iii.  3). 
It  is  to  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  general 
chai~<icter  of  Uzziah's  reign,  that  the  writer  of  the 
S«»nd  Book  of  Chronicles  distinctly  states  that  his 
lawless  attempt  to  bum  incense  was  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  excellence  of  his  administration 
•2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  His  reign  lasted  from  B.C. 
808-9  to  756-7.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
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2.  (  0{i«:  Otiaa.)  A  Kohatliite  Levite,  and  an 
ctttor  o,  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]). 

3.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who  had  ta'^et 
a  foreig-  wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  21). 

4.  C'A(Ia :  Aziam.)  Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai 
(Neh.  xi.  4). 

5.  (=in»^^  :  'OCiar :  Ozias).  Father  of  Jeho- 
nathan,  one  of  David's  overseere  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25',. 

UZ'ZIELcb'K^f^:  '0(€ii,\,  Ex.  yi.  18;  else- 
where'Ofi^\:  Oziel:  "God  it  my  strength"). 
1.  Fourth  son  of  Kohath,  father  of  Mishael,  Elza- 
phan  or  EHzaphan,  and  Zithri,  and  uncle  to  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  18,  22;  Lev.  x.  4).  The  family  descended 
from  him  were  called  Uzzielites,  and  Elizaphan, 
the  chief  of  this  family,  was  also  the  chief  father  of 
the  Kohathites,  by  Divine  dii-ection,  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Num.  iii.  19,  27,  30),  although  he  seeing 
to  have  been  the  youngest  of  Kohath's  sons  (1  Chr. 
vi.  2,  18j.  The  house  of  Uzziel  numbered  112 
sdults,  under  Amminadab  their  chief,  at  the  time 
of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  by  King 
David  (1  Chr.  xy.  10). 
j  2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  son  of  Ishi,  who,  after 
I  the  successful  expedition  of  his  tribe  to  tlie  valley  of 
!  Gedor,  went  with  his  three  brethren,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  men,  in  the  days  of  Hozekiah,  to 
Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  remnant  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  who  had  sui-vived  the  previous  slaughter 
of  Saul  and  David,  and  took  possession  of  their 
country,  and  dwelt  there  "  unto  this  day  "  (1  Chr. 
i v.  42  ;  see  Bertheau). 

3.  Head  of  a  Benjamlte  house,  of  the  sons  of 
Bela  (1  Chr.  vii.  7). 

4.  A  musician,  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  in  David's 
reign  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  elsewhere  called  Aziireel 
(ver,  18).  Compare  Uzziah  and  Azaiiah. 

5.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  who  in  the 
days  of  King  Hezekiah  took  an  active  part  in  cleansing 
and  sanctifying  the  Temple,  after  all  the  pollutions 
introduced  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14,  19). 

6.  Son  of  Harhaiah,  probably  a  priest  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  who  took  part  in  repairing  the 
wall  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  is  described  as  "of  the 
goldsmiths,"  I.  e.  of  those  priests  whose  hereditaiy 
office  it  was  to  repair  or  make  the  sjicred  vessels,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  analogy  of  the  apothe- 
caries, mentioned  in  the  same  vei-se,  who  are  de- 
finetl  1  Chr.  ix.  30.  The  goldsmiths  are  also  men- 
tioned Neh.  iii.  31,32.  That  this  Uzziel  was  a 
jn-iest  is  also  probable  from  his  name  (No.  1),  and 
from  the  ciicumstivnce  that  Malchiah,  the  gold- 
smith's son,  was  so.  [A.  C.  H.] 

UZZIELITES,  THE  (*V«'*X"1  •  ^  'Ofi^A, 
'Ofi^A :  Ozielitae,  Ozilielitae).  The  descendi»nta 
of  Uzziel,  and  one  of  the  four  great  families  into 
which  the  Kohathites  were  divided  (Num.  iii.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  23), 

V 

VAJEZA'THA  (Nn^l :  Zafioveaioi  \  FA. 
Za/SouSceoc :  Jezatha).  One  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Hamau  w!iom  the  Jews  skw  in  Shushan  (Estli. 
ix.  9).     G'jsenius  derives  his  name  from  the  Pers. 

^Aj^,  •'  white,  "Germ,  weiss;  but  Fiii-st  sugg«*ts 
as  more   protable  that    it  is  a  compound  of  ih« 
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Znid  caAf'a,  "  better,"  an  epithet  of  the  Ixnl  hitoma. 
and  xatOj  "  bom,"  and  so  "  bom  of  the  Ized 
Ihobul"  But  such  etymologies  ai«  little  to  be 
trusted. 

VALE,  VALLEY.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to 
state  that  these  words  .signify  a  hollow  sweep  of 
ground  between  two  more  or  less  parallel  ridges  of 
high  laud.  Vale  is  the  poeticd  or  provincial  form. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  rase  that  the  centre  of  a 
tWlej  should  usually  be  oa-upied  by  the  stream 
which  forms  the  diain  of  the  high  land  on  either 
side,  and  from  this  it  commonly  receives  its  name ; 
as,  the  N'alley  of  the  Thjunes,  of  the  Colne,  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  also,  though  comparatively  seldom, 
called  at\er  some  town  or  remai  kable  object  which 
it  oontiins ;  as,  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  the  Vale  of 
White-horse. 

Valley  is  distinguished  from  other  terms  more 
or  less  closely  related ;  on  the  one  hand,  fi-om  "  glen," 
"  rarine,"  "  gorge,"  or  "  dell,"  which  all  express  a 
depi^ession  at  once  more  abrupt  and  smaller  than  a 
Talley ;  on  the  otlier  hand,  from  "  plain,"  which, 
though  it  may  be  used  of  a  wide  valley,  is  uot 
ordinarily  or  necessarily  s# 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  this  quasi-precision 
of  meaning  the  term  should  not  have  been  em- 
ployed with  more  restriction  in  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible. 

The  structure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Holy 
Land  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  valleys 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  abrupt  transitions 
of  its  crowded  rocky  hills  pi^ude  the  existence  of 
any  extended  sweep  of  valley  ;  and  where  one  such 
does  occur,  as  at  Hebron,  or  on  the  south-east  of 
Geriiim,  the  irregular  and  unsymmetrical  positions 
of  the  enclosing  hills  rob  it  of  the  character  of  a 
valley.  The  nearest  approach  is  found  in  the  spce 
between  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which 
contains  the  town  of  NcAlus,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
This,  however,  by  a  singular  chance,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezreel " — the  undulating  hollow  which  intei-venes 
between  Gil  boa  (Jehel  Fukud),  and  the  so-called 
Little  Heiinon  {JeM  Duhy). 

Valley  is  employed  in  the  Authorised  Version  to 
render  Hve  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  '^mek  '\yOV-    ^ipayl,  KoiXds,  also    Tery 

rarely  wtSioy,  auAcir,  and  EfxtK  or  AfitK).  This 
an^iears  to  approach  more  uearly  to  the  general 
aciise  of  the  Knjriish  won!  than  any  other,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hti<l  that  our  trnn>latoi-s  have  inva- 
riably, without  a  sinj;le  exception,  rendered  it  by 
*'  valley."  Its  root  is  sjiid  to  have  the  foit»  of 
deepness  or  seclusion,  which  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  urged  may  be  accepted  in  the  sense  of 
lateral  rather  than  of  vertical  extension,  as  in  the 
modem  expresaion,—  a  deep  house,  a  deep  recess.  It 
is  connected  with  seveivl  places ;  but  ue  only  one 
which  can  be  identified  with  any  certainty  is  the 
IJmek  of  Jezreel,  already  uientioaed  aa  one  of  tiie 
nearest  appitwchcs  to  an  English  valley.  The  other 
Emekt  are : — Achor,  Ajalon,  liaca,  Berachah,  Betit- 
rehob,  Elah,  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Jehoshaphat,  Keziz, 
Kephaim,  Shaveh,  Siddim,  Succoth,  and  of  ha- 
Cfaaruts  or  "  the  deci^ou  "  (Joel  iii.  14). 

2.  Gai  or  Qi  (K^J  or  K*J  :  MnryO.    Of  this 

Mtural  feature  there  is  fortunately  one  example 
remaining  which  can  >«  idontified  wttb  certainty — 
the  deep  hollow  which  cncompawta  fJie  S.W.  and 
S.  of  Jerusalan,  and  wkt:h  is  withort  doubt  ideo> 
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tical  with  the  Ge-hinnom  or  <Je-ben-hinnorn  of  the 
O.  T.  This  identiticntion  appears  to  establish  the 
Ge  as  a  deep  and  abrupt  i-aviue,  with  steep  sid*e 
and  narrow  bottom.  The  tenn  is  derived  by  the 
lexicographei-s  from  a  root  signifying  to  flow  to- 
gether ;  but  Professor  Stanley,  influenced  probably 
by  the  aspect  of  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  proposes  te 
connect  it  with  a  somewhat  similar  root  (n'J), 
which  has  the  force  of  rending  or  bursting,  and 
which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  name  Gihou,  the 
femous  spring  at  Jerusalem. 

Other  Ges  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  those  of 
Gedor,  Jiphthah-el,  Zeboim,  Zephathah,  that  of 
salt,  that  of  the  craftsmen,  that  on  the  north  side 
of  Ai,  and  that  opposite  Beth  Peor  in  Moab. 

3.  Nachai  (pnj  :  <pipay^,  x*'M<^^^<'«'»)'  This 
is  the  word  which  exactly  answei-s  to  the  Arabic 
tcady,  and  has  been  ali-eady  alluded  to  in  that  con- 
nexion. [Palj:stisk,  p.  G76  a ;  River,  p.  1045  6.1 
It  expresses,  as  no  single  English  woitl  can,  the  bed 
of  a  stream  (otlen  wide  and  shelving,  and  like  a 
"  » alley  "  in  character,  which  in  the  rainy  season 
may  be  neai'ly  filled  by  a  foaming  torrent,  thouga 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  dry),  and  the 
'♦ream  itself,  which  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
iiiins  has  shrunk  to  insignificant  dinoensions.  To 
autumn  travellere  in  the  south  of  France  such 
appearances  are  familiar ;  the  wide  shallow  bed 
'.ti-ewed  with  water-worn  stones  of  all  sizes,  amongst 
wluch  shi-ubs  are  growing  promiscuously,  perhapa 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four  or  five  arches,  under 
the  centre  one  of  which  brawls  along  a  tiny  stream, 
the  sole  remnant  of  the  broad  and  rapid  river  which 
a  few  months  before  might  hare  carried  away  the 
structure  of  the  bridge.  Such  is  the  nearest  like- 
ness to  the  wadys  of  Syria,  excepting  that — owing 
to  the  demolition  of  the  wood  which  formerly  shaded 
the  country,  and  pi«vented  too  rapid  evaporation 
after  rain — many  of  the  latter  aie  now  entirely 
and  constantly  dry.  To  these  last  it  is  obvious  that 
the  word  "valley"  is  not  inapplicable.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  ti-anslate  nachai,  alternating 
with  "  brook,"  "  river,"  and  "  stream."  For  a 
list  of  the  occun'ences  of  each,  see  Sinai  and  Pal. 
App.  §38. 

4.  Bik'&k  (ilVipa :  T«8(or).    This  term  appeara 

to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider  than 
the  latter,  though  so  far  resembling  it  as  to  be  en- 
closed by  mountains,  like  the  wide  district  between 
Lebanon  and  .\nti-Lebanon,  which  is  still  cilled  the 
lieka'a,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Amos.  [Plain, 
p.  889  6.]  It  is  rendered  by  •*  volley "  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3 ;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17,  xii.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22 ; 
Zech.  xii.  11. 

5.  ha»-ShlfilAh  (n^D^rt:  rk  vtSior,  ii  yetii^). 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  employment  dt 
the  teiTO  "valley"  is  really  unfortunate.  The 
district  to  which  alone  the  name  haa-Shifil6k  is 
applied  in  the  Bible  has  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  a  valley,  but  is  a  broad  swelling  tract  of  many 
hundred  miles  in  area,  which  sweeps  ge&tly  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Judah 

"To  mingle  with  the  boondlng  main" 
of  the  Mediterranean.  [See  Palj:stine,  p.  672 ; 
Plains,  p.  890  6  ;  Sepiikla,  p.  1 199,  <ic.J  It  ia 
rendered  "  the  vale  "  in  Deut.  i.  7 ;  Joe>h.  z.  40 ; 
1  K.  X.  27  ;  2 Chr.  i.  15  ;  Jcr.  xiiiii.  13;  and  "  the 
valley"  or  "valleys"  in  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  2,  16j 
xii.  8,  zv.  33  ;  Ju^-  >•  9  ;  Jer.  xzziL  44.    [0.] 
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VANI'AH  (iT3V.  Ouovavla;  Ahx.  Oiiovvla; 
fr'A.  Oi/ifpi:  Viinia).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bnni, 
wlio  put  away  liis  foreign  wile  at  Ezra's  command 
IKxr.  X.  36), 

VASH'NI  ('iB'l :  2av/ :  VMsenf).  Th«  firet- 
bom  of  Samuel  as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vi. 
28  [13]).  But  in  1  Sam.  viii.  2  the  name  of  his 
fii-stborn  is  Joel.  Most  probibly  in  the  Chronicles 
the  name  of  Joel  has  dwpped  out,  and  "  Vashni ' 
ia  a  corruption  of  *3Bn,  "  and  (the)  second."     Tht 

Peshito  Syviac  has  amended  the  text,  and  rendered 
"  The  sons  of  Samuel,  his  firstborn  Joel,  and  the 
name  of  his  second  son  Abiah."  In  this  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Arabic  of  the  London  I'olyglott. 

VASH'TI  OnBh:  'Avrly;  OWffTTj,  Joseph. : 
Vashti:  "a  beautiful  woman,"  Pere.).  The 
"  queen "  (DSpSn)  of  Ahasuerus,  who,  for  re- 
fusing to  show  hei-self  to  the  king's  guests  at  the 
royal  banquet,  wlien  sent  for  by  the  king,  incurred 
hU  wrath,  and  was  repudiated  and  deposed  (Esth. 
i.) ;  when  Estiier  was  substituted  in  her  place. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  her 
with  histoiical  personages ;  as  by  Ussher  with 
Atossa,  the  wife  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  by  J. 
Capellus  with  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Ochiis ; 
but,  as  was  said  of  Esther  (like  the  "  threescore 
queens"  in  Cant.  vi.  8,  9*),  it  is  far  more  pi-o- 
bable  that  she  Wiis  only  one  of  the  inferior  wives, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  queen,  whose  name 
has  utterly  disappeared  from  history.  [Esther.] 
This  view  of  Vashti's  position  seems  further  to 
tally  exactly  with  the  narrative  of  Ahasuerus's 
oi-der,  ant!  Vashti's  refusal,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  national  manners  of  the  Pei-sians.  For 
Plutai-ch  {Conjttg.  praecept.  c.  16)  tells  us,  in 
agieement  with  Herod,  v.  18,  that  the  kings  of 
Pereia  have  their  legitimate  wives  to  sit  at  table 
with  them  at  their  banquets,  but  that,  when  they 
choose  to  riot  and  drink,  they  send  their  wives 
away  and  call  in  the  concubines  and  singing-girls. 
Hence,  when  the  heaj-t  of  Ahasuerus  •'  was  merry 
with  wine,"  he  sent  for  Vashti,  looking  upon  her 
only  as  a  concubitie  ;  she,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidering hei-self  as  one  of  the  KOvpiSiai  yvvaiKts, 
or  legitimate  wives,  refused  to  come.  See  Winer, 
Realwb.  Josephus's  statement  {Ant.  xi.  6,  §1), 
that  it  is  contmry  to  the  customs  of  the  Persians 
for  their  wives  to  be  seen  by  any  men  but  their  own 
husbands,  is  evidently  inaccurate,  being  equally 
contradicted  by  Heiodotus,  v.  18,''  and  by  the  Book 
of  Esther  itself  (v.  4,  8,  12,  &c.),         [A.  C.  H.] 

VEIL.  Under  the  head  of  Dress  we  have 
already  disposed  of  various  tenns  improperly  ren- 
dered "veil"  in  the  A.V.,  such  as  mitpachath 
(Ruth  iii.  15),  tsaiph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  x.xxviii.  14, 
19),  and  r&did  (Cant.  v.  7  ;  Is.  iii.  23).  These 
haTe  been  explained  to  be  rather  shawls,  or 
mantles,  which  might  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over 
the  face,  but  which  were  not  designed  for  the 
special  pui-pose  of  veils.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice 
ihe  following  tenns  which  describe  the  veil  pioper : 


yaiiiowi.  S'  «a<rTos    avra»'   woAAa?    /nev    KovpiSiat 
^vaucas,  iroAAifi  4"  frt  irAevva;  iroAAoxa;  ktojvtcu.  (Herod. 
135). 

b  « It  is  tlie  custom  of  oa  Persiaos,  when  we  make  a 


VEIL 

^1.)  Masv^h,^  used  of  the  veil  whi.h  Mjw< 
assumed  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount  { Ex, 
xxxir.  33-35).  A  cognate  word,  s&th,'^  occurs  iu 
<jen.  xlix.  1]  as  a  general  term  lor  a  mtui's  rai- 
ment, leading  to  the  inference  Uiat  the  nuuveh 
also  was  an  ample  outer  robe  which  might  be 
drawn  over  the  face  when  lequired.  The  context, 
however,  in  Ex,  xxxiv.  is  conclusive  as  to  the  object 
for  which  the  robe  was  a.ssumed,  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  size  or  form,  it  must  have  been 
used  as  a  veil.  (2.)  Mispdchdih,'  used  of  the 
veils  which  the  false  prophets  placed  njion  their 
heads  ( Ezek.  xiii,  18,  21  ;  A,  V,  "  kerchiefs  ").  The 
word  is  undei'stood  by  Gesenius  ( Thea.  p.  965)  of 
cushions  or  mattresses,  but  the  etymology  {saphwh, 
to  p(iur)  is  equally,  if  not  more  favouiable,  to  the 
sense  of  a  flowi7ig  veil,  and  this  accoi-ds  better  with 
the  notice  that  they  were  to  be  placed  "  upon  the 
head  of  every  stature,"  implying  that  the  length  of 
the  veil  was  propoitioned  to  the  height  of  the 
wearer  (Ku'"st,  Lex.  s.  v.  ;  Hitzig  in  Ez.  I.e.). 
(3.)  Rg'dtoth,^  used  of  the  light  veils  worn  by 
females  (Is,  iii.  19;  A.V.  **  mufflers"),  whicli 
were  so  calle<l  fiom  their  rustling  motion.  The 
sjime  term  is  applied  in  the  Mishna  (<Sa6.  6,  §6) 
to  the  veils  worn  by  Arabian  women.  (4.)  Tuatn- 
mah,t  understood  by  the  A.V.  of  "locks"  of  hair 
(Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7 ;  Is.  xlvii.  2),  and  so  by 
Winer  {Rwh,  "  Schleier  "j ;  but  the  contents  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  is  used  favour  tlie  sense  of 
veil,  the  wearers  of  the  article  being  in  each  case 
highly  born  and  hand>omely  dressed,  A  cognate 
woid  is  used  in  the  Taigum  (Gen.  ixiv,  65)  of  the 
robe  in  which  Rebecca  envelojied  herself. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  general 
in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  At  pi&sent,  lemales 
are  rarely  seen  without  it  in  Oriental  countries,  so 
much  so  that  in  Egypt  it  is  deemed  more  requisite 
to  conceal  the  face,  including  the  top  and  back  of 
the  head,  than  other  paits  of  the  pei-son  (Lane,  i. 
72).  Women  are  even  delicate  about  exposing 
their  heads  to  a  physician  for  medical  treatment 
(Russell's  Aleppo,  i.  246),  In  remote  districts, 
and  among  the  lower  classes,  the  piactice  is  not  so 
rigidly  enforced  (lane,  i,  72),  Much  of  thescm- 
pulousness  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  veil  dates 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  which  forbade 
women  appealing  unveiled  except  in  the  piesence  of 
their  nearest  relatives  {Kor.  xxxiii,  55,  59),  In 
ancient  times,  the  veil  was  adopted  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  either  as  an  article  of  ornamental  dress 
(Cant,  iv,  1,  3,  vi,  7),  or  by  betrothed  maidens  in 
the  piesence  of  their  future  husbands,  especially  at 
the  time  of  the  wedding  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxix.  25 
[Marriage]),  or,  lastly,  by  women  of  loo.se  cha- 
racter for  purposes  of  concealment  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
14).  But,  generally  speaking,  women  both  mar- 
ried and  unman-ied  appeared  in  public  with  their 
faces  exposed,  both  among  the  Jews  (Gen.  xii.  14, 
xxiv.  16,  xxix,  10;  I  Sam.  i.  12),  and  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  as  proved  by  the  in- 
vaiiable  absence  of  the  veil  in  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  these  peoples. 

Among  the  Jews  of  the  New  Testament  age  it 
appears  to  have  been  customai-y  for  the  women  tc 


great  feast,  to  invite  both  our  concubines  and  our  wives 
to  sit  down  with  ua." 
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'  thcfa  ymAa  (not  Beccaaahly  their  bees)  when 
eofiged  in  public  worship.  For,  St.  Paul  repro- 
bitea  the  disuse  of  the  veil  hj  the  Corinthian 
WOOMD,  aa  implpng  an  assumption  ot  equality 
vith  the  other  sex,  and  enforces  the  corering  of  the 
head  as  a  sign  ^  of  subordination  to  the  authority  of 
the  men  (I  Cor.  zi.  &-15\  The  same  passage 
leads  to  thie  cooolusion  that  the  use  of  the  talith, 
with  which  the  Jewish  nules  cover  their  heads  in 
prajer,  is  a  comparatirelv  modem  practice;  inas- 
piuch  as  the  apostle,  putting  a  hypothetical  case, 
states  that  every  man  having  anything  on  his  head 
jishonours  his  head,  i.e.  Chiist,  inasmuch  as  the  use 
of  the  veil  would  imply  subjectiou  to  his  fellow-men 
rather  than  to  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xi.  4).    [W.  L.  B.J 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABERNACLE  AND 
TEMPLE.    [Tauer.nacle;  Temple.] 

VERSIONS.  ANCIENT,  OF  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  0..  the  aucrut 
versions  in  geneial,  see  Walton's  Prolegomena ; 
Simon,  Ilittoire  Critique  ;  Marsh's  Michaelis ; 
Cichhom's  Einleitun^  ;  Hug's  Einleituiuj  ;  De 
Wette's  EinleitMMg ;  Hivemick's  Eitdeitung  ;  Da- 
vidson's fntroductkm  ;  Heuss,  Geschichte  des 
Jfeuen  Testaments;  Home's  Introduction  by  Arre 
(voL  ii.)  and  Tregelles  (vol.  iv.)  ;  Scrivener's  Piain 
InirodactiOH ;  Bleek's  EinUitung. 

There  were  two  things  which,  m  the  early  cen- 
turies after  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
were  closelj  connected :  the  preaching  of  the 
(josfA,  leading  to  the  diffused  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  amongst  nations  of  varied  Ltn- 
guages  ;  and  the  formation  of  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Churches  thus  gathei^ed 
in  varied  countries.  In  feii,  for  many  ages  the 
^resd  of  Christianity  and  the  appeai-ance  of  ver- 
nacular translations  seem  to  have  gone  almost  con- 
tinually hand  in  hand.  The  only  exceptions, 
perhaps,  were  those  regions  in  which  the  Christian 
professioo  did  not  extend  beyond  what  might  be 
called  the  civilized  portion  of  the  community,  and 
in  which  also  the  Greek  language,  diffused  through 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  or  the  Latin,  the  con- 
comitant of  the  dominion  of  Home,  had  taken  a 
deeply-rooted  and  widelj-extended  hold.  Before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  commonly  termed  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  earlier  Targums  (if,  indeed,  any  wei-e  written 
M)  early)  supplied  every  want  of  the  Jews,  so  far 
as  we  can  at  all  discover.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  produced  some  considerable  effect  beyond  the 
mere  Jewirh  pale :  for  thus  the  comparatively 
large  class  of  proselytes  which  we  find  existing  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  must  appa- 
natly  have  been  led  to  embrace  a  religion,  not  then 
oommeoded  by  the  holiness  of  its  prot'eMora  or  by 
cxtonal  advantages,  but  only  accredited  by  its 
doctrines,  which  profeand  to  be  given  by  the  Heve- 
ktian  of  God  fas,  indeed,  they  were);  and  which, 
ia  setting  forth  the  unity  of  God,  and  in  the  con- 
demnation of  all  idolatry,  supplied  a  need,  not 
furnished  (ly  anything  which  profcasad  to  be  a 
system  of  positive  religion  as  held  by  the  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Egyptian  priests. 

In  making   inquiry  a»   to   the  versions  formed 
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after  the  spread  of  Christianity,  we  rarely  fiud  any 
indication  as  to  the  translators,  oi  th}  particular  cir> 
cumstances  under  which  the}  were  executed.  All 
we  can  say  is,  that  those  who  had  leame<l  that  th« 
doctrines  of  the  Apostles, — namely,  that  in  the  uama 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  there  is  forgiveness  o* 
sins  and  eternal  lite  through  faith  in  his  propitiator) 
sacrifice, — are  indeed  the  truth  of  God  ;  and  who 
knew  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  recoids 
of  this  religion,  and  the  Old  the  preparation  of  God 
for  its  introduction  through  promises,  types,  and  pro- 
phecies, did  not  long  remain  without  possessing 
these  Scriptures  in  languages  which  they  under- 
stood. The  appearance  of  vernacular  translations 
was  a  kind  of  natural  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  Churches. 

We  have  also  seme  indications  that  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  were  translated,  not  by  those  who 
received  the  doctrines,  but  by  those  who  opposed 
them  ;  this  was  probably  done  in  order  the  mora 
saocssfully  to  guard  Jews  and  proselytes  to  Ju« 
dai>m  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christy 
'"*  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block." 

Translations  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  of  th« 
Aris  of  the  Apostles  into  the  Hebrew  dialect,  ai-e 
mentioned  in  the  very  curious  narration  given  by 
Epiphanius  (l.  xxx.  3,  12)  respecting  Joseph  ot 
Tilierias ;  he  speaks  of  their  being  secretly  pre- 
>jved  by  the  Jewish  teachers  of  that  city.  But 
these  or  any  similar  versions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  examined,  much  less  used,  by  any  Christians. 
Ti;ey  deserve  a  mention  here,  however,  as  being 
translations  of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
(brmer  existence  of  which  is  recorded. 

In  ti-eating  of  the  ancient  vei°sions  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  will  be 
described  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  languages. 
It  nnay  be  premised  that  in  most  of  them  the  Old 
Test,  is  not  a  vei-sion  from  the  Hebrew,  but  merely 
a  secondaiy  translation  from  the  Septu.ti;int  in  some 
one  of  its  early  forms.  The  value  of  these  second- 
ary versions  is  but  little,  except  as  bearing  on  the 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  a  depaitment  of 
Biblical  learning  in  which  they  will  be  found  of  much 
use,  whenever  a  competent  scholar  shall  earnestly 
engage  in  the  revision  of  that  Greek  vei-sion  of  the 
Old  Test.,  pointing  out  the  corrections  introducetl 
through  the  labours  of  Origen.  [S.  P.  T.] 

AETHIOPIC  VEK.SION'.— Christianity  was  in 
troduced  into  Aethiopia  in  the  4th  century,  through 
the  labours  ot  Krumentius  and  Aedesius  of  Ty:e, 
who  had  been  made  slaves  and  sent  to  the  king 
(Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  23  ;  Socr.  i.  19  ;  Soao- 
men,  ii.  24).  Hence  arose  the  episcopal  see  of 
Axum,  to  which  Frcmentius  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius.  The  Aethiopic  version  which  we 
poMcas  is  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum;  hence 
some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  age  of  the  earliest  mis* 
sionarics;  but  from  the  general  character  of  the 
TertioQ  itself,  this  is  improbable  ;  and  the  Abyasi- 
nians  themselves  attribute  it  to  a  later  penod ; 
though  their  testimony  is  of  but  little  value  by 
itself;  for  their  accounts  are  very  contradictory, 
and  some  of  them  even  speak  oC  its  having  been 
translated  from  the  Arabic ;  which  is  ccrtaiuly  in* 
onrrect. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  th«  New,  waa 
executed  from  the  Greek. 

In  1513  Potken  published  the  Aethiopic  PsaltM 
at  Kome:  he  received  this  portion  of  the  Scriptum 
fram  some  Abyssiniana  with  whom  Im*  had  met* 
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wlioni,   however,  he  called    Chnldaeans,  aiid  their 
language  C.'hnldee. 

In  1548-9/  the  Aethiopic  New  Test,  was  also 
printed  at  Home,  edit«d  by  three  Abjrssinians:  tliey 
■adiy  complained  of  the  difriculties  under  which 
they  laboured,  from  the  printere  having  been  occu- 
pied on  what  they  were  unable  to  read.  They 
^>eak  of  having  had  to  fill  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Book  cJ  Acts  bf  tnuislating  f'l-om  the  Latin 
and  Giieek:  in  this,  however,  there  !<eems  to  be 
some  ovei-statement.  The  Roman  edition  was 
reprinted  in  Walton's  Tolyglott ;  but  (accoitling  to 
Ludolf)  all  the  fbimer  eirors  were  retained,  and 
new  ones  introduced.  When  Bode  in  1753  pub- 
lished a  cai'eful  I^atin  tratislation  of  the  Aethiopic 
text  of  Walton,  he  supplied  Biblical  scholars  in 
general  with  the  means  of  foi-ming  a  judgment  »is 
1/>  this  version,  which  had  been  previously  impos- 
sible, ex<«i)t  to  the  few  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  language. 

In  1826-30,  a  new  edition,  foimed  by  a  collation 
of  MSS.,  was  published  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pell  Piatt  (formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge),  whose  object  was  not  strictly 
critical,  but  rather  to  give  to  the  Abyssinians  their 
Scriptui-es  for  ecclesiastical  use  in  as  good  a  foiTO 
as  he  conveniently  could,  consistently  with  MS. 
authority.  From  the  notes  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  in 
the  course  of  his  collations,  it  is  evident  that  the 
translation  had  been  variously  revised.  The  differ- 
ences of  MSS,  had  appealed  so  maiked  to  Ludolf 
that  he  supposed  that  there  must  have  been  two 
ancient  versions.  But  Mr.  Piatt  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination,  that  where  ceilain  MSS, 
difl'er  widely  in  their  readings,  some  other  copy 
would  introduce  both  leadings  either  in  a  conflate 
foiTti,  or  simply  in  the  way  of  repetition.  The 
probability  appears  to  be  th.at  theie  was  originally 
one  version  of  the  Gospels;  but  that  this  was  after- 
wards revised  with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  different  com- 
plexion of  text ;  and  that  succeeding  copyists  either 
adc^ted  one  or  the  other  foim  in  pass;\g&s ;  or  else, 
by  omitting  nothing  from  t«tt  or  margin,  they 
formed  a  confused  combination  of  leadings.  It 
appeai-s  probable  that  all  the  portion  of  the  New 
Test,  after  the  Gospels  originated  from  some  of  the 
later  revisers  of  the  fonner  part ;  its  paraphrastic 
tone  accords  with  this  opinion.  We  can  only  form 
a  judgment  from  the  printed  texts  of  this  version, 
until  a  collation  of  the  MSS.  now  known  shall  be 
so  executed  as  to  be  available  for  critical  use. 

As  it  is,  we  find  in  the  copies  of  the  veraon, 
readings  which  show  an  afhnity  with  the  older 
class  of  Greek  M."<S.,  intermingled  with  othei-s 
decidedly  Byzantine.  Some  of  the  copies  known 
sliow  a  stronger  leaning  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other ;  and  this  gives  a  considerable  degree  of 
oeitjiinty  to  the  conclusion  on  the  subject  of 
revision. 

An  examination  of  the  version  proves  both  that 
it  was  executed  from  tJie  Greek,  and  also  that  the 
tianslator  made  such  raistiikes  that  he  could  haitlly 
iiave  lieen  a  jiei-son  to  whom  Gi-eek  was  the  native 
tongue.  The  following  instances  (mostly  taken 
from  C.  B.  Michaelis)  prove  this:  Zpia  is  con- 
founded with  6pfa  (or  Upv)  ;  Matt.  iv.  13,  "in 
moHte  2^bulou ; "  xix.  1,  "  in  montes  Judaeae  trans 
Jordanem."  Acts  iii,  20,  ■irpoK(Xfipi<riJ.ivov  is  ren- 
dered as  "quern  praeunxit"  {irpoKfXP^'^t'-^vov);  ii. 
37,  KaTft>{rp]ffav  "  aperti  .tunt  quoad  cor  eorum  " 
ficarrtvoiy^tiruy)  ;   xvi.  25,  i^rjKpowvTo  avrwv  ol 


ovro  avrwv  0(   iffffioCj.     Matt,  T.  25.  riro&y  if 

rendere<l  as  iiitelli'jins  <ivvoiiv) ;  Luke  viii.  9.9, 
KoX  vfSais  <pv\atKr6ft.tvoi,  "  a  parvulis  cusfo<li- 
tus,"  as  if  iratSioii.  Hom.  vii.  11,  i^Tprdrijotp, 
"  conculcavit,"  as  if  i^twdrr-fftv.  l!ev.  iv.  3. 
Ipts,  "  sacerdotes,"  as  if  h^tls.  The  meaning  cr 
words  alike  in  spelling  is  contbiinded  :  thus,  1  Cor. 
xii.  28, 


l4afuoi,  "paxjuiwa  sunt  vincula  eorum  "  ( 


flffHpOV- 


Posuit  Doininus  aurem  ecclesiae,"  from 
the  differing  meanings  of  OT2.  Also  wrong  ren- 
derings sometimes  seem  to  have  originated  with 
false  etymology  :  thus,  Matt.  r.  22,  "  Qui  autem 
dixerit  fratrem  xuum  pannosum"  fxucit  having  been 
connected  with  (idKos. 

Bode's  Latin  version,  to  which  reference  h.n« 
already  be*n  made,  enabled  critical  scholars  to  use 
the  Roman  text  with  much  confidence.  The  l:ite 
Mr.  L.  A.  Prevost,  of  the  British  Museum,  executed 
for  Dr.  Tregelles  a  comparison  of  the  text  of  Blr. 
Piatt  with  the  Roman,  as  reprinted  in  Walton, 
together  with  a  literal  rendering  of  the  variations; 
this  gave  him  the  critical  use  of  both  texts.  The 
pi-esent  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  KUicott,  speaking 
with  the  pei-sonal  advantage  possessed  by  a  scholar 
himself  able  to  use  lx>th  Aetliiopie  texts  of  the  New 
Test.,  draws  sittentioii  to  the  superiority  of  that 
edite<i  by  Mr.  Piatt :  after  speaking  (Aids  to  Faitli, 
p.  381)  of  the  non-paraphrastic  chara'-tcr  of  the 
ancient  vei-sions  of  the  New  Test,  in  general,  Di-. 
Kllicott  adds  in  a  note:  "It  may  be  noticed  that 
we  have  specified  the  Aethiopic  vei-sion  a?  that 
edited  by  Mr.  Pell  Piatt.  The  Aethiopic  vei-sion 
foiind  in  Walton's  Polyglott  oflen  degenerates  into 
a  paraphrase,  especially  in  difficult  passages." 

The  Old  Test,  of  this  version,  mjide  from  the 
LXX.  (as  has  been  alreiidy  specified),  has  been  sub- 
jected apparently  (with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms) 
to  very  little  critical  examination.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  Aethiopic  Old  Test,  has  been  com- 
menced by  Dillmann ;  the  fii'st  portion  of  which 
appeared  in  1853. 

Literature. — Potken,  Preface  to  the  Aethiopic 
Psalter,  Rome,  1513;  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Preface 
to  Bode's  Collation  of  St.  Matthew,  Halle,  1749; 
Bode,  Latin  Translation  of  t/te  Aethiopic  New 
Test.  Brunswick,  1753;  T.  P.  Piatt,  J/5.  Notes 
made  in  the  Collation  of  Aethiopic  MSS.,  and 
Private  Letters  sent  to  Tregelles ;  L.  A.  Prevost, 
MS.  Collation  of  the  Text  of  Piatt  with  the  Roman' 
and  Translation  of  Variationa,  executed  for  Trt- 
gelles ;  A.  Dillmann,  Aethiopische  BibelOhersetz' 
ung  in  Heraog's  Real-Encyklopddie.       [S.  P,  T.] 

ARABIC  VER.SIONS.— To  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Arabic  vereions  would  be  impossible, 
without  devoting  a  much  larger  space  to  the  subject 
than  would  be  altogether  in  its  place  in  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible:  for  the  versions  themsolves  dq  not, 
owing  to  their  comparatively  late  date,  possess  any 
primary  impoiiance,  even  for  critical  studies;  and 
thus  many  points  connected  with  these  translaticns 
are  rather  of  literary  than  strictly  Biblical  interest. 
The  vei-sions  of  the  Old  Test,  must  be  considered 
separately  from  those  of  the  New ;  and  those  from 
the  Hebrew  text  must  be  treated  apait  from  those 
fbiTned  from  the  LXX. 

(I.)  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Teat. 

(A.)  Made  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

Rabbi  Saadiah  Haggaon,  the  Hebrew  commentator 
of  the  10th  century,  tninslateii  portions  (some 
think  the  whole)  of  the  O.  T.  into  Arabic,  His 
version  of  the  Pentateucn  was  printed  at  CoE£t&a- 
tinople,  in  154G.     The  Paris  Polyglott  containe  tbt 
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wine  version  from  a  MS.  <«fferiiu;  in  many  of  its  1  tersj,  tne  Sjmacand  Arabic  New  Twt.,  puMithed  at 
readings:  this  was  reprinted  by  Walton.  It  seems  |  Home,  in  1703.  For  this  a  MS.  brought  from 
u  if  copyists  had  in  parts  altered  the  version  con-  |  Cyprus  was  used. 

wderably.     The  version  of  Isaiah  by  Saadiah  was        Storr  proved,  that  in  all  these  eiitions  the  Gospel* 
printed  by  Paiilus,  at  Jena,  in  1791,  from  a  Bod- |  are  i-eally  the  same   ti-anslation,  however  it  may 
feian  MS. ;  the  same  library  contains  a  MS.  of  his  1  have   been  mo<liried  by  copyists ;  especially  when 
version  of  Job  and  of  the  I'salms.     Kimchi  quotes  i  the  Syriac,  or  Memphitic,  stand  by  the  side, 
his  vei-sion  of  Hosea.  JuynboU,  in  his  description  of  an  Arabic  Codei 

The  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Paris  and  Walton's  !  at  Kraneker  (1838),  threw  new  light  on  the  origin 
I'olyglotts  is  also  from  the  Hebrew;  and  this  Ho-  |  of  the  Arabic  Gospels.  He  proves  that  the  Ki-aiie- 
diger  states  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  Poly-    kcr  Codex  coincides  in  its  general   text  with  tlie 


glott  text  of  1  K.  xii. ;  2  K.  xii.  16  ;  and  of  Neh. 
i.-ix.  27. 

Other  portions,  translated  fiom  Hebrew  in  later 
times,  do  not  require  to  be  even  specified  here. 

But  it  was  not  the  Jews  only  who  translated  into 
Arabic  from  the  original.  There  is  also  a  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  ot  the  Samaritans,  made  by  Abu 
Said.  He  is  stated  to  have  clearly  had  the  ti-ansla- 
tion  of  Siuuli;ih  before  him,  the  phraseology  of 
which  he  otlen  follows,  and  at  times  he  must  have 
used  the  Samarit:ui  version.  It  is  considered  that 
this  work  of  Abu  Said  (of  which  a  portion  has  been 
printctl)  is  of  considerable  use  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Sainai  itan  Pentateuch. 
[See  Samaritan  Pkntateuch,  ii.  3.] 

(B.)  Made  from  the  I'eshito  Syriac. 

This  b  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text  contained  in 
the  Polyglotts  of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Kuth, 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Nehemiah  (with  the  exception 
mentioned  above  in  these  last-named  books). 

In  some  MSS.  there  is  contained  a  translation 
from  the  HexaplarSyriac  text,  which  (though  a 
recent  version )  is  of  some  importance  for  the  criti- 
cism of  that  translation. 

(C.)  Made  from  tJie  LXX. 

The  version  in  the  Polyglotts  of  the  books  not 
specified  above." 

Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Justinian!  Psalter- 
ium  Octuplum,  Genoa,  1516. 

The  Arabic  vei-sions  existing  in  MS.  exhibit  very 
various  forms:  it  appejii-s  as  if  alterations  had  been 
made  in  the  difleient  countries  in  which  they  hjid 
lieen  used  ;  hence  it  is  almost  an  endless  task  to 
discriminate  amongst  them  piecisely. 

(II.)  Amijfc  versions  (^  the  New  Test. 


Koman  editio  piinceps,  and  tkit  both  follow  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  so  that  Kaymundi,  the  Roman 
editor,  must  not  be  accused  of  having  latinized 
the  text.  The  gi-eater  agreement  of  the  Polyglott 
text  with  the  Greek  he  ascribes  to  the  influence 
of  an  Aleppo  MS.,  which  the  Paris  editor  used. 
Juynboll  then  identifies  the  text  of  the  Franeker 
MS.  (and  of  the  Koman  edition)  with  the  version 
made  in  the  8th  century  by  John,  Bishop  of  Se- 
ville. The  question  to  be  considered  thus  becomes. 
Was  the  Latin  the  hisis  of  the  version  of  the  Gos- 
I  els  ?  and  did  some  afterwaixls  revise  it  with  the 
Greek  ?  or,  was  it  taken  from  the  Gi-eek  ?  and 
wv;  the  alteration  to  suit  the  Latin  a  later  work? 
If  the  foimor  supposition  be  correct,  then  the  ver- 
sion of  John  of  Seville  may  have  been  the  first ;  if 
the  latter,  then  all  L*>at  was  done  by  the  Spanish 
bishon  must  have  been  to  adapt  an  existing  Arabic 
vei-sion  to  the  Latin. 

Gildemeister,  in  his  communications  to  Tischen- 
dorf  (Gr.  Test.  1859.  Prolegg.  ccxxxix.),  endea> 
voui-s  to  prove,  that  all  the  supposed  connexion  of 
this  (or  apparently  of  any)  version  with  John  of 
Seville  is  a  mistake.  The  woi-ds,  however,  of 
Mariana,  the  Spanish  historian,  are  expi-ess.  He 
says,  under  the  year  737,  "  His  aequalis  Joannes 
Hispalensis  Praesul  divinos  libros  lingua  Arabica 
donabat  utriusque  nationis  saluti  consulens;  qiio- 
niam  Arabicae  linguae  mnltus  usus  erat  Christinnis 
aeque  atque  Mauiis ;  Latina  passim  ignorabatur. 
Ejus  interpretatiouis  exempla  ad  nostram  aetatem 
(i.  e.  A.D.  1600)  consei-vata  sunt,  extantque  non 
uno  in  loco  in  Hispania."*  Gildemeister  says, 
indeed,  that  this  was  entirely  caused  from  a  inis- 
underetanding  of  what  had  been  stated  by  Hoderie 
of  Toledo,  the  first  who  says  anything  on  the  »ub- 


The  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  New  Test.  |  jg^t^     He  adds  that  John  of  Seville  lived  really  in 

the  10th  century,  and  not  in  the  8th:  if  so,  he 
must  be  a  different  pei-son  apparently  from  the 
Bishop,  of  the  same  name,  alM>ut  whom  Mariana 
could  hardly  have  been  inisinformeil.  It  does  not 
appear  as  if  Juynboll's  details  and  ai-guments  were 
likely  to  be  set  aside  through  the  brief  fragments  of 
Gildemeister's  lettei-s  to  Tischendoif,  which  the 
latter  has  published. 

In  the  Ki-penian  Arabic  the  latter  part  is  a  trans- 
lation from  tlie  Peshito-Syriac ;  tlie  Kpistle*  not 
found  in  that  version  and  the  Apocalypse  are  said 
to  be  from  the  Memphitic. 

The  latter  part  of  the  text  in  the  Polyglotts  is 
from  the  (iret-k.  Various  Arabic  translations  of 
portions  of  the  New  Test,  exist  in  MS. :  they  do  not 
require  any  especial  enumeration  here. 


must  first  be  specified  before  their  text  can  be  de- 
scribed. 

1.  The  Roman  editio  princeps  of  the  four  Gospels, 
1590-91  (issueil  both  with  and  without  an  inter- 
linear I^itiu  version.  Reissued,  with  a  new  title, 
p.  1619;  and  again,  with  a  bibliographical  pietiice, 
1774). 

'2.  The  Ki-penian  .Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test. 
e<'.ite<l  by  Ki-penius,  1616,  at  Leydcn,  from  a  MS. 
of  the  13th  or  14th  century. 

3.  The  Arabic  of  the  Paris  Polyglott,  1645.  In 
the  Gos{)els  this  follows  mostly  the  Roman  text;  in 
the  Kpistles  a  MS.  from  Aienjxj  was  used.  The 
Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglott  apiieara  to  be  simply 
taken  from  the  Paris  text. 

4.  The  Canhuni  Arabic  text  (i.  e.  in  Syriac  let- 


•  Cardinal  WHeman  (0%  Ou  MtnOm  qf  the  ffew 
Tfett.  KsKays  1.  l''i-l>t.  340-344)  gtves  •  curious  investt- 
gallon  of  the  origin  and  tramUlloa  of  tliin  Arabic 
iValt4T,  and  of  th(>  »coniilonal  iiae  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Slid  sonieliiurH  of  tlir  Syriiic  vonitun. 

k  Adlcr  (lieite  nach  Horn,  p.  1H4)  givei  a  dtntlon  fhm 
0.  Vlooeusio  Joan  <te  LasiaiioM,  wko  asys  la  Ms  Mtmo 


4(  lot  MtaaOmi  <fesenwcMa«.  Hneaca,  1646.  p  115.  ••  Kl 
saoto  ArpoUspo  Don  Juan  Uaduxo  la  sagiada  eacrttura 
en  Arablgo,  par  cuya  IntereeMiva  hiao  Dloa  inucb<w  mlti^ 
grus  t  kM  Morus  le  lUmavon  Oxid  almateran."     AJI*r 

cof\)ectun«  this  designation  to  be  t^U^H  Jo'i 
or      .  ,,      ,.  «)>     " 
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LUtrattire. — Maliiuiroeus,  Preface  to  the  reissue, 
M  1774,  of  ihe  Roman  edition  of  the  Arabic  Gos- 
jMtlt ;  Storr,  Dissertatio  imttujwalia  critica  de 
JCvangeliis  Arabicis,  Tubingen,  1775 ;  JuynboU, 
Letterkundiije  Bijdraijen  ( Tweuie  Stukje.  Beschrij- 
ving  van  een  Arabischen  Codex  der  Franeker  Bib- 
Uotheek,  bevattende  de  tier  Evangelien,  gevolgd  van 
tenige  opmeringen,  welke  de  letterkundige  Geschie- 
denit  van  d«  Arabische  Vertalinn  der  Evangelien 
betreffen),  Leyden,  1838;  Wiseman,  On  the  Mi- 
racle$  of  the  New  Testament.  [S.  P.  T.] 

ARMENIAN  VKRSION.— Before  the  5th  cen- 
tury the  Armenians  are  s;iid  to  have  used  the  Syriac 
alphabet ;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob  is  stated  to  have 
invented  the  Annenian  lettere.  Soon  after  this  it 
VS  ^id  that  translations  into  the  Aiineniau  language 
commenced,  at  first  from  the  Syriac.  Miesrob,  with 
his  companions,  Joseph  and  Eznak,  began  a  vei'sion 
of  the  Scriptures  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
completed  all  the  Old  Test. ;  and  iu  the  New,  they 
used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from  their  inability 
to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But  when,  in  the  year 
431,  Joseph  and  Eznak  returned  from  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  bringing  with  them  a  Greek  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  Isaac,  tlie  Annenian  Patriarch,  and 
Miesrob,  threw  aside  what  they  had  alresidy  done, 
jn  order  that  they  might  execute  a  version  from 
the  Greek.  But  now  arose  the  difficulty  of  their 
wautofacompetentJicquaintance  with  that  language: 
to  remedy  this,  Eznak  and  Joseph  were  sent  with 
Moses  Chorenensis  (who  is  himself  the  nanator  of 
these  details)  to  study  that  language  at  Alexandria. 
There  they  made  what  Moses  calls  their  third 
translation ;  the  first  being  that  f  ora  the  Syriac, 
and  the  second  that  which  had  been  attempted 
without  sufficient  acquaintiuice  with  the  Greek 
tongue.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  former 
attempts  were  used  as  far  as  they  could  be,  and 
that  the  whole  was  remodelled  so  as  to  suit  tlie 
Greek. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Annenian  appeai-ed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1666,  under  the  care  of  a  pei-son  commonly 
tenned  Oscan,  or  U.scan,  and  described  as  being  an 
Armenian  bishop  {Hug,  how^ever,  denies  that  Uscan 
was  his  name,  and  Eichhoru  denies  that  he  was  a 
bishop).  From  this  editio  princeps  others  were 
printed,  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  more 
than  to  follow  its  text ;  although  it  was  more  than 
suspected  that  Uscan  had  by  no  means  faithfully 
adhered  to  MS.  authority.  Zohrab,  in  1789,  pub- 
lished at  Venice  an  improved  text  of  the  Armenian 
New  Test.;  and  in  1805  he  and  his  coadjutors 
completed  an  edition  of  the  entire  Annenian  Scrip- 
tures, for  which  not  only  MS.  authority  was  used 
thioughout,  but  also  the  results  of  collations  of 
MSS.  were  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  The 
basis  was  a  MS.  written  in  the  14th  century,  in 
Cilicia ;  the  whole  number  employed  is  said  to  have 
been  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  twenty  of  the  New 
Test.,  with  seveiul  moie  of  particular  portions, 
such  as  the  Psalms.  Tischesidorf states  that  Aucher, 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Venice,  informed 
L  m  that  he  and  some  of  his  fellow -monks  had 
undertjiken  a  new  critical  edition :  this  probably 
would  contain  a  repetition  of  the  various  collations 
of  Zohi-ab,  together  with  those  of  other  MSS. 

The  critical  editx)rs  of  the  New  Test,  appear  all 
of  them  to  have  been  unacquamted  with  the  Aiine- 
\axi  laiii^uage;  the  want  of  a  Latin  translation  ot 
♦hi*  Tei'sion  has  made  it  thus  impossible  for  them 


to  use  it  as  a  critical  authority,  except  by  the  aid 
of  otheis.  Some  readings  were  thus  con.raunicateJ 
to  Mill  by  Louis  Piques  ;  Wetstein  receiveii  stil! 
more  from  La  (.'raze ;  Griesbach  was  aide<l  by  a 
collation  of  the  New  Test,  of  1780,  made  by  Bre- 
denkamp  of  Hamburg.  Scholz  speaks  of  having 
been  furnished  with  a  collation  of  the  text  of  1805 
but  either  this  was  done  very  partially  add  itu;or. 
rectly,  or  else  Scholz  made  but  little  use  [ani  that 
without  i-eal  accuracy)  of  the  collation.  These 
partial  collations,  however,  were  by  no  means  such 
as  to  supply  what  was  needed  for  the  real  critical 
use  of  the  version  ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  Uscan's 
text  was  thoroughly  untrustworthy  for  aitical  pur- 
poses, an  exact  collation  of  the  Venice  text  of  1805 
became  a  desideratum ;  Dr.  Charles  Kieu  of  the 
British  Museum  undertook  the  task  for  Tregelles, 
thus  supplying  him  with  a  valuable  portion  of  th» 
materials  for  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. By  marking  the  words,  and  noting  the 
import  of  the  various  readings,  and  ihe  discre- 
pancies of  Uacan's  text,  Kieu  did  all  that  was 
piacticable  to  make  the  whole  of  the  labour  of 
Zohiab  available  for  those  not  like  himself  Anne- 
nian scholars. 

It  had  been  long  noticed  that  in  the  Armenian 
New  Test,  as  printed  by  Uscan  1  John  v.  7  is 
found:  those  who  me  only  moderately  acquainted 
with  criticism  Would  feel  assured  that  this  must  be 
an  addition,  and  that  it  cotild  not  be  part  of  the 
original  tianslation.  Did  Uscan  then  introduce  it 
from  the  Vulgate?  he  seems  to  have  admitted  that 
in  some  things  he  supplied  defects  in  his  MS.  by 
tian.slations  from  the  Latin.  It  was,  however,  saic 
that  Haitho  king  of  Annenia  (1224-70),  had  in- 
serted this  vei-se:  that  he  revised  the  Armenian 
version  by  means  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  that  he 
translated  the  prefaces  of  Jerome  (and  also  those 
which  are  spurious)  into  Armeni;m.  Hence  a  kind 
of  suspicion  attiched  itself  to  the  Annenian  veision, 
and  its  use  was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  doubt 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  critical  authority  which 
could  be  safely  used.  The  known  fact  that  2Cohrah 
had  omitted  1  John  y.  7,  was  felt  to  be  so  far  satis- 
factory that  it  showed  that  he  had  not  found  it  in 
his  MSS.,  which  were  thus  s«;a  to  be  earlier  than 
the  introduction  of  this  corruption.  But  the  col- 
lation of  Dr.  Rieu,  and  Iiis  statement  of  the  Arme- 
nian authorities,  set  forth  the  character  of  the  version 
distinctly  in  this  place  as  well  as  in  the  text  in 
general.  Dr.  Rieu  says  of  1  John  v.  7,  that  out  of 
eighteen  MSS.  used  by  2^hrab,  one  only,  and  that 
written  A.D.  1656,  has  the  passage  as  in  the  Ste- 
phanie Greek  text.  In  one  ancient  MS.  the  reading 
is  found  from  a  recent  con-ection.  Thus  there  is 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  was  inserted  by 
Haitho.  or  by  any  one  till  the  time  when  Uscan 
lived.  The  wording,  howevei,  of  Uscan  in  this 
place,  is  not  in  accoi-dauce  with  the  MS.  of  1656  : 
so  that  each  seems  to  have  been  independently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin.  That  Uscan  did  this,  thei-e 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  for  in  the  imme<!iat€ 
context  Uscan  accords  with  the  Latin  in  opposition 
to  all  collated  Armenian  MSS. :  thus  in  ver.  6,  he 
follows  the  Latin  "  Chriatus  est  Veritas ;"  in  ver. 
20  he  has,  instead  of  ifffity,  the  subjunctive  an- 
swering to  simus:  even  in  this  minute  point  the 
Armenian  MSS.  definitely  vary  from  Uscan.  In 
iii.  11,  for  iyairainty,  Uscan  stands  alone  in  agree- 
ing with  the  Vulgate  diligatis.  These  are  proofs  ol 
the  employment  of  the  Vulgate  either  by  Uscaa,  or 
by  some  one  else  who  prepaied  the  MS,  from  which 
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be  printed.  Ther*  are  many  other  passages  in 
which  altei-«tions  or  considerable  ndditions  (see  for 
iistAiice  Matt.  xv;.  2,  :^,  xxiii.  14;  John  viii.  1-11  ; 
Acts  XV.  M,  xxiii.  24,  xxviii.  2.i),  are  proofs  that 
Uscan  agi^ees  with  tiie  V'ulgiite  a^inst  all  kno»ni 
MSS.  (These  vaiiations  in  the  two  texts  of  Uscan 
an<i  Zohnib,  as  well  as  the  mateml  readings  of 
.Armenian  M.SS.  ai«  inseitwl  in  Ti-egelles's  Greek 
Test,  on  Dr.  Rieu's  authority.) 

Bui.  aijstematic  revision  with  the  Vuli^ite  is  not 
to  b€  .oiind  even  in  Uscan 's  text :  they  ditler  gi-eatly 
ill  characteristic  readings  ;  thon2;h  here  and  thei-e 
throughout  Uiere  is  some  mark  of  an  influence 
drawn  from  the  Vulgate.  \ni  as  to  accordances 
with  the  I-atin,  we  have  nt  i«a.son  to  believe  that 
tJiere  is  iny  proof  of  alterations  having  been  made 
in  the  days  of  Kin?  Ila:tho. 

Some  have  s|oken  of  this  version  as  though  it 
had  been  made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  not 
from  tlie  Gi-eek;  the  only  giounds  for  such  a  notion 
can  be  the  facts  connected  with  part  of  the  history 
!.<■  its  execution.  Thei*  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  lead- 
ini"s  which  show  that  the  translatoi-s  had  m.ide 
some  use  of  the  Syriad ;  but  these  are  only  excep- 
tions to  the  genei-al  texture  of  the  vei"sion  :  an  addi- 
tion fjoin  John  xx.  21,  broucht  into  Matt.  xxWii. 
18,  in  loth  the  An::euian  and  the  Peshito  is  pro- 
bably the  most  marked. 

The  collations  of  MSS.  show  that  some  amongst 
them  differ  greatly  from  the  rest :  it  seems  as  if  the 
variations  did  not  in  such  cases  originate  in  Anne- 
niiui,  but  they  must  have  sprung  from  some  recast- 
ing of  the  text  and  its  revision  by  Greek  ci>pies. 
There  may  perhaps  be  proof's  of  the  difTereiiie 
between  the  .^^S.  brought  from  Ephesus,  and  the 
copies  afterwards  used  at  Alexandria ;  but  thus 
much  at  lejist  is  a  ceilain  conclusion,  that  compa- 
rison with  Greek  copies  of  dirterent  kinds  must  at 
some  period  have  taken  place.  The  omission  of 
the  last  twelve  vei-ses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in 
the  older  Armenian  copies,  and  their  inseition  in 
the  later,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  some  effective 
revision. 

The  Armenian  version  in  its  genei-al  texture  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Test. :  it  was  a  worthy  seii-ice  to  rehabilitate  it  as 
a  critical  witness  as  to  the  general  reading  of  ceitain 
Greek  copies  existing  in  the  former  half  of  the  5th 
OMitury. 

Literaturt. — Moms  Chorenensis,  Hittoriae  Ar- 
men0niciie  I.ibri  iii.  ed.  Guliel.  et  Geoig.  Whis- 
ton,  17.'56;  Kieu  (l)r.  Charles),  MS.  collation  of 
the  Armenhn  text  of  ZiJtrab,  and  translation  of  the 
twtcms  readings  made  for  TregelUs.      [S.  P.  T.J 

CHALDEE  VERSION'S.  [Taboums,  p.  1637.] 

EGYITIAN  VEIJSIONS.— I.  The  Mkmphitic 
Vkksion*. — The  version  thus  de&ignlkted  was  for  a 
roiisiilei able  time  the  only  ^yptiaa  transUtioo 
kiinwii  to  .scholars  ;  Coptic  was  then  regarded  at  a 
luliicietitly  accurate  and  defirite  appellation.  Bat 
when  the  fact  was  established  that  there  were  at 
least  two  Egyptian  versions,  the  name  Coptic  was 
I'liind  to  he  indi-linite,  and  even  unsuitable  for  the 
I  aa-d.-iti'-n  then  so  tenned :  for  in  the  dialect  of 
L'pl'«'r  Egypt  thei*  was  another;  and  it  is  fiom  the 
anciei/,  Coptns  in  Upper  Ksrypt  that  the  term  Coptic 
is  t.iken.  Thus  Copto-Memphitir.  or  more  simply 
kfeinphitic,  is  the  bietter  name  fot  the  version  in  the 
dialect  of  Lower  Egypt. 

When  Egyptian  translations  were  ma<U  we  do 
.nut  Know :   we  (ind,  liowever,  that  iu  the  middle  of 
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the  4th  century  the  Egyptian  language  was  in  givat 
use  amongst  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  thai 
country  ;  tor  the  rule  of  Pachomius  for  the  n:onks  is 
stated  to  have  Wn  drawn  up  in  Egyptian,  and  tc 
have  been  aflern'aids  translated  into  Gi-cek.  It  w.ns 
prescribed  tliat  every  one  of  the  monks  (estimated 
at  seven  thousand)  tor  whom  this  rule  in  Egvptian 
was  drawn  up,  was  to  learn  to  read  (whether  so 
disposed  or  not),  so  as  to  I e  able  at  least  to  read 
the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms.  The  whole  naiin- 
tion  presupposes  that  theie  was  in  Upper  Egypt  a 
translation. 

So,  too,  also  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  same  century. 
For  Palladiu!)  found  at  Nitina  the  Abbot  John  of 
Lycopolis,  who  was  well  acquaioted  with  the  New 
Test.,  but  who  was  ignoi-ant  of  Greek ;  so  that  he 
could  only  converse  with  him  through  an  inter- 
preter. There  seems  to  be  proof  of  the  ecrlesia8ti<»l 
use  of  the  Egyptiiin  language  even  before  this  time. 
Those  who  know  what  the  early  Christian  worship 
was,  will  feel  how  cogent  is  the  proof  that  the  Scrip- 
tui'es  had  then  been  transla^. 

When  the  attention  of  EuroiKsm  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  language  and  races  of  modern  Egypt, 
it  was  found  that  while  the  native  Chiistians  use 
only  Arabic  veniaculai  ly,  yet  in  their  services  and 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptui-es  they  employ 
a  dialect  of  the  Coptic.  This  is  the  version  now 
termed  Memphitic.  When  MSS.  had  leen  brought 
from  Egypt,  Thom<is  Mai'shall,  an  Kj)glishman,  pre- 
pared in  the  latter  pait  of  the  1 6th  centuiy  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Gospels ;  the  publication  of  which  was 
prevented  by  his  death.  Fi^om  some  of  the  readings 
having  been  noted  by  him  Mill  was  able  to  use  them 
for  insertion  in  his  Greek  Test.;  they  often  ditler 
(sometimes  for  the  better)  fiom  the  text  published 
by  VVilkins.  Wilkins  was  a  Prussian  by  birth ; 
.in  1716  he  published  at  Oxford  the  first  Memphitic 
New  Test.,  founded  on  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
comiKii'ed  with  some  at  U'ome  and  Paris.  That 
he  did  not  execute  the  work  in  a  veiy  satisfic- 
tory  maimer  would  probably  now  be  own^  by  e\  ery 
one;  but  it  must  be  remembei^  that  no  one  else  did 
it  at  all.  Wilkins  gave  no  proper  account  of  the 
MSS.  which  he  used,  nor  of  the  variations  which 
he  found  in  them:  his  text  seems  to  be  in  many 
places  a  confused  combination  of  what  he  took  t'rom 
various  MSS. ;  so  that  the  sentences  do  not  properlj 
connect  themselves,  even  (it  is  said)  in  grammatical 
construction.  And  yet  for  130  years  this  was  the 
only  Memphitic  etiition. 

In  1)546-8,  Schwai-tze  published  at  Berlin  an 
edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed MSS.  in  the  Royal  LibraiT  there.  These 
wei«  almost  entirely  moilem  tiansaipts ;  but  with 
these  limited  materials  he  produce<l  a  tiu-  more  satis- 
Curtory  work  tlian  that  of  Wilkins.  At  the  foot  of 
the  {Mge  he  gave  the  variations  which  he  found  lU 
his  copies ;  and  subjoined  there  was  a  collation  of 
the  tleniphitic  and  Thel«ic  vei-sions  with  Lach 
mann's  (Jieek  Test.  (184?.),  and  the  tirrt  of  T  «ch- 
endorf  (1841).  There  are  also  such  itferenoes  X» 
the  J^tin  version  of  Wilkins,  that  it  almost  aeetns 
as  if  he  supposed  that  all  who  used  his  edition 
would  also  have  that  of  \S°ilkins  before  them. 

The  death  of  Schwartce  prevented  the  continua> 
tion  of  his  Ubours.  Since  then  Boetticher's  editions, 
tirst  of  the  Acts  and  tlirn  of  the  Epistles,  hive  ap- 
pea*^  ;  these  aie  not  in  a  foim  which  is  available 
fur  the  use  of  those  who  are  thenist-lvM  unacquainted 
with  i^yptijin :  the  eilitur  gives  n.s  his  i-easoii  for 
i.iHUing  a  Iwre  text,  th.-il  he  intended  soon  to  pukUik 
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t  work  of  his  own  in  which  h«  would  iully  prnploy 
in«  authority  of  the  ancient  vei-sions.  Several  yeafs 
have  since  j>a.sse«l,  and  lioetticher  does  not  seem  to 
give  any  further  prospect  of  the  issue  of  such  volume 
on  the  ancient  vereions. 

In  1848-52,  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Mem- 
phitic  New  Test,  was  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowl»ige,  under  the  editorial 
oni-e  of  the  Kev.  K.  T.  I.ieder  of  Cairo.  In  its  pre- 
fBiration  he  followed  MSS.  without  depending  on 
the  text  of  Wilkins.  There  is  no  statement  of  the 
variations  of  the  anthoiities,  which  would  have 
hardly  been  a  suitable  accompaniment  of  an  edition 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Coptic  churches, 
and  in  which,  while  the  Kgyptian  text  which  is 
read  aloud  is  printed  in  large  characters,  there  is  at 
the  side  a  small  column  in  Arabic  in  order  that  the 
readers  may  themselves  be  able  to  undei'stand  some- 
thing of  what  they  read  aloud. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  give  a  history  of  this 
veision :  we  find  proof  that  such  a  ti°anslation  ex- 
jsted  in  early  times,  we  rind  this  now  (and  from 
time  immemorial)  in  church  use  in  Kgypt ;  when 
speaking  of  its  internal  character  and  its  value  as 
to  textual  criticism  (after  the  other  Kgyptian  ver- 
si^ns  have  been  described),  it  will  be  fcund  that 
there  are  many  considerations  which  go  tar  to  prove 
the  identity  of  wh;»t  we  now  have,  with  that  which 
must  have  existed  at  an  early  period. 

The  Old  Testament  of  this  vereion  was  made  from 
the  LXX.  Of  this-,  Wilkins  edited  the  Pentateuch 
in  1731  ;  the  Psalter  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1744.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Tattam  edited  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets in  1836,  Job  in  1846,  and  the  Major  Prophets 
in  1852.     Bardelli  published  Daniel  in  1849. 

II.  The  Thebaic  Vkrston. — The  examination 
of  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  last  century  showed  that 
besides  the  Memphitic  there  is  also  another  version 
in  a  cognate  Egyptian  dialect.  To  this  the  name 
Sahidic  was  applied  by  some,  from  an  Arabic  de- 
signation tor  Upper  Egypt  and  its  ancient  bnguage. 
It  is,  however,  far  better  to  assign  to  this  version  a 
name  not  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Arabian 
occupants  of  that  land:  thus  Copto-Thebaic  (as 
fctyled  by  Giorgi),  or  simply  Thebaic,  is  far  prefer- 
able. The  fii-st  who  attended  much  to  the  subject 
of  this  vei-sion  was  VVoide,  who  collected  readings 
from  MSS.  which  he  communicated  to  Cramer  in 
1779.  In  1785  Mingarelli  published  a  few  por- 
tions of  this  version  of  the  New  Test,  from  the 
Nanian  MSS.  In  1789  Giorgi  edited  veiy  valu- 
able Greek  and  Thebaic  fragments  f  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  jifth  century. 
Miinter,  in  1787,  had  published  a  fragment  of 
Daniel  in  this  vei-sion  ;  and  in  1789  he  brought  out 
portions  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  together  with 
readings  which  he  had  collected  from  MSS.  in  other 
jvu-ts  of  the  New  Test.  In  the  following  year 
Mingarelli  printed  Mark  xi.  29-xv.  22,  from  MSS. 
which  had  recently  been  obtiiined  by  Nani ;  but 
owing  to  the  editor's  death  the  unfinished  sheets 
were  never,  properly  speaking,  published.  A  few 
copies  only  seem  to  have  been  circulated :  they  ai-e 
the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  of  the  MSS.  having 
been  desti-oyed  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  they 
fell,  and  from  their  containing  a  poi  tion  of  the  New 
Test. not  found,  it  apjieare,  in  any  known  MS.  Woide 
was  now  busily  engaged  in  the  collection  of  portions 
of  the  Thebaic  Scriptures:  he  had  even  issued  a 
Prospectus  of  such  an  edition  in  1778.  Woide's 
donth  took  j^lace  before  his  edition  was  completed, 
in  1799,  ho-vovei-,  it  appeared   crier  tb«  cditc-ial 


oai-e  of  Fsrd.  In  this  work  all  the  poitions  found 
by  Woidti  himself  were  given,  a-s  well  as  those  pub- 
lishe<l  by  Mingarelli  in  his  litetime  ;  but  not  only 
were  Mingarelli's  {>osthumous  sheets  passed  hj,  but 
also  all  that  had  been  published  by  Miinter  and 
Giorgi,  as  well  as  the  transcripts  of  Miint«r  from 
the  Borginn  MSS.,  which  Ford  might  have  used  for 
his  edition.  This  collection  of  fragments  containf 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thebaic  New  Test.  Thej 
might,  however,  be  greatly  amplified  out  of  what 
are  mectioned  by  Zoega,  as  found  in  th<>  Borgiaii 
MSS.  (:.ow  in  the  Propaganda),  in  his  catalogre 
published  in  1810  after  his  death.  It  could  hard,  f 
have  been  .nought  that  this  definite  account  of  ei- 
isting  Thet>aic  fragments  would  have  remained  li  r 
more  than  half  a  century  without  some  Egyptian 
scholar  having  rescued  the  inedited  portions  of  this 
version  from  their  obscurity  ;  and  surely  this  wouLI 
not  have  been  the  case  if  Biblical  critics  had  been 
found  who  possess  Egyptian  learning. 

In  the  Memphitic  Gospels  of  Schwartze  there  U 
not  only,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  collation 
subjoined  of  the  Thebaic  text,  but  also  the  criticisms 
of  that  learned  editor  on  both  Ford  and  Woide, 
neither  of  whom,  in  his  judgment,  possessed  suffi- 
cient editorial  competency.  In  this  opinion  he  was 
perhaps  correct;  but  still  let  it  be  observed,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  labours  of  Woide  (of  which 
Ford  was  simply  the  coutinuer),  there  is  no  rciison 
to  suppose  but  that  the  Thebaic  New  Test,  wouid 
remain  unprinted  .still.  Had  this  been  the  case  the 
loss  to  textual  criticism  would  have  been  great. 

III.  A  Thiud  Egyptian  Version. — Some 
Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed  by  both  Miinter 
and  Giorgi  amongst  the  Borgian  JISS.,  which  in 
dialect  differ  both  from  the  Memphitic  and  Tbebiiic, 
These  fragments,  of  a  third  Egyptian  translation, 
were  edited  by  both  these  scholars  independently  in 
the  same  year  (1789).  In  what  part  of  Egypt  this 
third  dialect  was  used,  and  what  should  be  its 
distinctive  name,  has  been  a  good  deal  discus.sed. 
Arabian  writei's  mention  a  third  Egyptian  dialect 
under  the  name  of  Bashinuric,  and  this  has  by  some 
been  assumed  as  the  appellation  for  this  vei-sion 
Giorgi  supposed  that  this  was  the  dialect  of  the 
Ammonian  Oasis  ;  in  this  Miinter  agreed  with  him  ; 
and  thus  they  called  the  version  the  Arnmonian. 
There  is  in  fact  no  certainty  on  the  subject :  but  as 
the  aflinities  of  th»  diah'f't  -.'•'>  ricsely  iH^ed  lo  the 
Thebaic,  and  as  it  nm  ueen  shown  that  Bashmnr  is 
the  district  of  Lower  Egypt  to  the  east  of  the  Delta, 
it  seems  by  no  means  likely  that  it  can  belong  to  a 
region  so  for  from  the  Thebaid.  Indeed  it  has  been 
reasonably  doubted  whether  the  slight  differences 
(mostly  those  of  orthography)  entitle  this  to  be 
considered  to  be  a  really  different  dialect  from  the 
Thebaic  itself. 

After  the  first  portions  of  this  version,  others 
were  transcribed  independently  by  Zoega  and  Enge!- 
breth,  and  their  transcripts  appeared  itspectively 
in  1810  and  1811.  The  latter  of  these  scholai-s 
accompanied  his  edition  with  critical  remarks,  ana 
the  text  of  the  other  Egyptian  versions  on  the  same 
page  for  pua-poses  of  comjiaiison. 

The  Character  and  critical  xise  of  the  Egyptian 
Versions. — It  appears  that  the  Thebaic  version  may 
reasonably  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Mem- 
phitic. The  two  translations  are  independent  of 
each  :ther,  and  both  spring  fiom  Greek  copies.  The 
Thebaic  has  been  considered  to  be  the  older  of  the 
two,  partly  from  it  having  been  thought  that  a 
book  in  the  Thebaic  dialect  quotes  this  vci>ion,  aod 
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dran-  ivtmt  wm  J>i<iged  to  bo  tha  antiquity  nf  th« 
booit  5o  iiej'erif'i  to.  Th^i*  are  other  gr4iUQds  U>ss 
piiwaunous.  If  the  ^lemphitic  rei-sion  rxhihit«  ^ 
general  njrreeineiit  with  the  text  current  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  thin!  century,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  8uppa«  that  it  either  belongs  to  that  ai;e,  or  at 
least  to  one  n<it  very  remote.  Now  while  this  is 
the  case  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Thebaic 
leems  to  have  l»een  framed  from  a  text  in  which 
:hei<e  was  a  much  plater  admixture,  and  tliat  not 
arising  from  the  later  revisions  which  moulded  it 
mto  tlie  ti-ansition  text  of  the  tbuilh  century  (com- 
mencing prokihly  at  Antioch),  but  exactly  in  the 
opposite  duection:  so  that  the  contents  of  the  two 
rf?r«ions  would  seem  to  show  that  the  antiquity  of 
the  Thebaic  is  most  to  be  i-egarded,  but  that  the 
llemphitic  is  o^n  pivfentble  as  to  the  goodness  of 
its  readings,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  dialect. 

!t  is  probable  that  the  more  Hellenized  region  of 
Lower  Kgypt  would  not  require  a  vernacular  ver- 
sion at  so  eaily  a  period  as  would  the  more 
thoroughly  Egyptian  region  of  the  Thebaid.  There 
are  some  marks  of  want  of  polish  in  tlie  Thebaic ; 
the  Greek  words  which  are  introduced  are  changed 
into  a  barbarous  form ;  the  habitual  intixxluction  of 
an  aspirate  shows  either  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
Greek  sounds,  or  else  it  seems  like  a  want  of  polish 
io  the  dialect  itself.  That  such  a  mode  of  express- 
ing Greek  words  in  Egj-ptian  is  not  needed,  we  can 
see  from  its  non-existence  in  the  Memphitic. 

The  proljnble  conclusions  s*«m  to  !«  these: — that 
the  Tliehaic  version  was  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third  century,  for  the  use  of  the  common  people 
among  the  Christians  in  Upper  Kgypt ;  that  it  was 
formed  from  >ISS.  such  as  were  then  current  in 
the  regions  of  Kgypt  which  wei-e  distant  from  .Alex- 
andria ;  that  afterwards  the  Memphitic  version  was 
executed  in  what  was  the  more  polished  dialect, 
from  the  Greek  cxtpi«s  of  .Alexandria;  and  that  tha< 
in  procfss  of  time  the  Memphitic  remained  alone  in 
•cciesiastical  use.  Possibly  the  distise  of  the  Thebaic 
in  the  Egyptian  churches  did  not  take  place  until 
Arabic  wa<  fast  becoming  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
that  land.  Jt  will  be  well  for  those  whose  studies 
rtmble  them  personally  to  enter  on  the  domain  of 
E^Tptian  litemtiire,  to  communicate  to  Biblical 
sciiolais  the  results  of  new  i-esearches. 

The  value  of  these  versions  in  textual  criticism, 
even  though  they  are  known  only  through  defective 
(Jiannels,  is  veiy  high.  In  some  respect  they  afford 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  relative  to  the  text  cur- 
rent in  Egypt  in  the  early  centuries,  as  do  the  Old 
Latin  and  the  vei-sion  of  Jerome  for  that  in  use  in 

the  West.      [VlUiATE.] 

.K  few  remarks  only  nee<l  be  made  respecting  the 
tliint  Kpptian  verxion.  The  fragments  of  this  fol- 
low theTlieUiic  so  closely  as  to  have  no  independent 
character.  Tliis  version  does  however  potwem ciitical 
value,  as  furnishing  evidence  in  a  small  portion  not 
known  in  the  Thennic.  The  existence  ot  the  third 
rertion  is  a  faither  argument  xs  to  the  earlv  ex- 
istence and  use  of  the  Thebnic,  for  this  seems  to  be 
tbnued  from  it  by  moulding  it  into  the  collo<)aial 
dial>ct  of  some  loralitv. 

Litcriture. — Shwai-tze,  Qykohior  Enatgelia  in 
Diitle  to  I'.ingnar  Cvi>tkae  MemphUica,  1846-7; 
Woidc,  Nori  Tcatamfnti  Fnymentit  Sahiliixi 
{i.e.  Thebaica),  [Appendix  a<l  Cod.  Alex.],  1799; 
Mingarelli,  Aepjptiomm  Co<ticiim  Reluptiiie,  1785, 
&c.  ;  Miir.ter.  ( V>i)im/vi/<t^i.)  de  indole  Vertiutiia 
\.  T.  Siiltidicxtc,  1789;  (iiorgi,  Fraqtnentum  Et. 
8   Joan.  On\too-Copto- Thebaic nm,   17«0;  Zoega, 
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Catnlogiu  Codicic^  Cof)tit:orwn  Mittmacriptjr^itn 
qui  in  3fuKo  liorrjiano  \'clitris  aJserccmtur,  1810 ; 
Engelbieth,  Fraqinenta  Basmurico-CCftica  Veterii 
et  Nuti  Tettamenti,  1811.  [S.  P.  T.] 

GOTHIC  VEPuSION.— Tn  the  year  S18  the 
Gothic  bishop  and  translator  of  Scripture,  Uiphila;, 
was  bom.  He  succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of 
the  Goths  in  348,  when  he  subscribed  a  confession 
lejectinfr  the  oiihodox  cieel  of  Niciea ;  through 
him  it  is  saicl  that  the  Goths  in  geneiul  adopted 
Arianism ;  it  may  be,  however,  more  correct  to 
consider  that  .Arianism  ''or  Semi-.Arianism)  had  al- 
ready spread  amongst  the  Goths  inhabiting  within 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Gi'eeks 
and  I>atins.  Theophilus,  the  predecessor  of  [Jlphil.-is, 
had  been  present  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and  had 
subscribed  the  Homo-ousion  confession.  The  gresif 
work  of  Ulphilas  was  his  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
a  translation  in  which  few  ti-aces,  if  any  'except  in 
Phil.  ii.  6),  can  be  found  of  his  peculiar  and  en-o- 
neous  dogmas.  In  388  Ulphilas  visited  Constan- 
tinople to  defend  his  heterodox  ci-eed,  and  while 
there  he  died. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Eastern  Goths  occupied 
and  govemed  Italy,  while  the  Western  Goths  took 
possession  of  Spain,  where  they  ruled  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  centuiy  Amongst  the  Goths 
in  both  these  countries  can  the  use  of  this  vei-sion 
be  traced.  It  must  in  fact  have  at  one  time  been 
the  veniacular  translation  of  a  lai-ge  portion  of 
Europe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  ex- 
istence of  a  MS.  of  this  version  was  known,  through 
Morilion  having  mentionetl  that  he  had  obsened 
one  in  the  library  of  the  monasteiy  of  Werden  on 
the  Ruhr  in  Westphalia.  He  transcribed  the  Loi-d's 
Prayer  .~.sd  some  other  parts,  which  were  atler 
wards  publishe«i,  as  were  other  vei-ses  copied  sooi 
after  by  Arnold  Merc;\tor. 

In  1648,  almost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Yetirs'  War,  the  Sweiles  took  that  part  of  Pr.igue 
on  the  left  of  the  Moldau  (Kleiue  Seite),  and 
amongst  the  s]X)ils  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  of 
the  Gothic  (lospels,  known  as  the  Codex  Argente'U. 
This  MS.  is  genemlly  suppose  I  to  be  the  same  tli.it 
Morilion  had  seen  at  Werden ;  but  whether  the 
same  or  not,  it  had  been  long  at  Prague  when  fotind 
there  by  the  Swedes,  for  Strenius,  who  died  in  1601, 
mentions  it  as  being  there.  The  Codes  Argenieu$ 
was  taken  by  the  Swe<les  to  Stockholm  ;  but  on  the 
abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  a  few 
years  later,  it  dis!ip|)eai«l.  In  1655  it  w.-is  in  the 
possession  of  Isaac  Vossius  in  Holhuid,  who  had 
lieen  the  queen's  librarian ;  to  him  tlierefore  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  been  given,  and  not  to  the 
queen  herself,  by  the  general  who  brought  it  fntn 
Prague.  In  1662  it  was  repuivhased  for  Swinieu 
by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gaixlie,  who  caused 
it  to  be  splemlidly  liound.  and  plncei!  it  in  the 
library  of  the  Univeitity  of  Upnal,  where  it  now 
remains. 

While  the  book  was  in  the  hands  tA  \'aBsius  ■ 
tranacript  was  made  of  its  text,  from  which  Junius, 
his  uncle,  edited  the  first  ed.tion  of  the  Gothic 
ftoii|>eU  at  I>ort  in  1665:  the  Anglo-Sozoa  (J.-^jiel!., 
edited  by  Marthall,  accompnnieii  the  (iothic  tevt. 
The  lalmurs  of  other  e<liton»  suri-eed(<<l :  Stieni- 
liielm,  1671;  Benxel  and  I.ye,  1750;  and  others 
oompnratively  recent.  The  MS.  U  written  on  rellum 
that  was  once  puiplr,  in  silver  letten«.  except  tlux 
at  the  beginnuig  of  sections,  which  are  gpldon     TU 
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ltn>i))«)s  have  many  lacunae:  it  is  calculated  ttiat 
when  entire  it  consisted  of  320  folios;  tlieie  are 
now  btit  188.  The  uniformity  of  the  writing  is 
wonderfi;! :  so  that  it  has  been  thought  whetlier 
tni'l)  letter  was  not  formed  by  a  hot  iron  impressing 
the  s;old  or  silver,  used  just  as  bookbindei's  put  on 
the  lettering  to  the  back  of  a  book.  It  is  pre'ty 
certain  that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS.  must 
have  been  written  in  the  6th  century,  probably  in 
Ujiper  Italy  when  under  the  Gothic  sover'^i;:^nty. 
.'Viine  in  the  la>t  century  supposed  that  the  language 
of  this  document  is  not  Gothic,  but  Prankish — an 
opinion  which  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  in 
Itrtly  of  Ostro-Gothic  writings,  about  which  there 
could  be  DO  question  raised.  Some  Visi-Gothic 
monuments  in  Spain  were  evidence  on  the  same 
•ide. 

Kuittel,  in  1762,  edited  from  a  Wolfenbiittel  pa- 
'impsest  some  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  l/othic,  in  which  the  Latin  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  voi-sion  of  Ulphilas.  This  discovery  firet  made 
known  the  existence  of  any  part  of  a  version  of  the 
Kpistlca.  The  portions  brought  to  light  were  soon 
afterwards  used  by  Ihre  in  the  collection  of  re- 
marks on  Ulphilas  edited  in  1773  by  Busching. 

But  as  it  was  certain  that  in  obscure  places  the 
Codex  Argenteus  had  been  not  very  correctly  read, 
Ihie  laboured  to  copy  it  with  exactitude,  and  to 
form  a  Latin  version :  what  he  had  thus  prepared 
was  edited  by  Zahn  in  18t»5. 

New  light  dawned  on  Ulphilas  and  his  version  in 
1817.  While  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  palimpsests  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  a 
librarian,  he  noticed  traces  of  some  Gothic  writing 
under  that  of  one  of  the  codices.  This  was  found 
to  be  part  of  the  Books  of  Kzra  and  Nehemiah.  In 
making  further  examination,  four  other  palimpsests 
were  found  which  contained  portions  of  the  Gothic 
Version.  Mai  deciphered  these  MSS.  in  conjunction 
with  Count  Carlo  Ottavio  Castiglione,  and  their 
labours  resulted  in  the  recoveiy,  besides  a  few  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Test.,  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  some  parts  of  the 
(lospels. 

The  edition  of  Gabelentz  and  Loebe  (1836-45) 
contains  all  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic 
Vei-f>ion,  with  a  Latin  translatloa,  notes,  and  a 
Gothic  Dictionaiy  and  Grammar.  These  editors 
vere  at  the  pains  to  re-examine,  at  Upsal  and  Milan, 
the  MSS.  themselves.  They  have  thus,  it  appears, 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  errors  made 
by  their  predecessoi-s.  The  Milan  palimpsests  were 
chemically  restored  when  the  mode  of  doinf;  this 
was  not  as  well  known  as  it  is  at  present ;  the 
whole  texture  of  the  vellum  seems  stained  and 
spoiled,  and  thus  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  read  the 
ancient  writing  con-ectly.  Those  who  have  them- 
selves looked  at  the  Wolfenbiittel  palimpsest  from 
which  Knittel  edited  the  portions  of  Komans,  and 
who  have  also  examined  the  Gothic  palimpsests  at 
Milan,  will  probably  agree  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
read  the  unrestored  MS.  at  Wolfenbiittel  than  the 
restored  MSS.  at  Milan.*  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  we  would  appreciate  the  labours  of  Gabe- 
lentz and  Loebe. 

In  1854  Uppstrom  published  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  with  a  beautiful 
fnosimile.     Ten  leaves  of  the  MS.  were  then  miss- 


"  Soiih  i«  the  writer's  JudRtnent  from  his  own  r.sami- 
(kijnn  of  the  jialimpsest  at  Wclfenbiittel,  and  of  those  at 


ing,  and  Uppstrom  tells  a  rather  ungiatiiViiig  ktory 
that  they  had  been  stolen  bf  .some  English  tra- 
veller. It  is  a  satisfaction,  Aowever,  that  a  i'evf 
years  afterwanis  the  resil  thief  on  his  death-bed 
restored  the  missing  leaves;  and,  though  stolen,  il 
was  not  by  anyone  out  of  Swetlen.  Upp«ti-6m  edited 
them  as  a  supplement  in  1857. 

In  1855-6  Massmann  issued  an  excellent  small 
e<lition  of  all  the  Gothic  portions  of  the  Scripturea 
known  to  be  extant.  He  accompanies  the  Gothic 
text  with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  and  there  are  a 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary  subjoined.  This  edition 
is  said  to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Gabelentz  and 
Loebe.  Another  edition  of  Ul{ihilas  by  F.  L.  Staram 
appeared  at  Paderborn  in  1 858. 

As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gothic  langunge 
the  version  of  Ulphil.-is  jwssesses  gretit  interest ;  a.s 
a  version  the  use  of  which  was  once  extended 
widely  through  Europe,  it  is  a  monument  of  the 
Christianization  of  the  Goths;  and  as  a  version 
knoun  to  have  been  made  in  the  4th  centuiT,  and 
transmitted  to  us  in  ancient  MSS.,  it  has  its  value 
in  textual  criticism,  being  thus  a  witness  to  reading! 
which  were  current  in  that  age.  In  certain  passages 
it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  some  proof  of  the 
influence  of  the  Latin ;  and  this  has  beien  regarded 
as  conni-med  by  the  order  of  the  Go.spels  in  the 
Codex  Argenteus,  being  that  of  some  of  the  Old  Latin 
MSS.,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  But  if  the  pecu- 
liarities pointed  out  were  borrowed  in  the  Gothic 
from  the  Latin,  they  must  be  considered  rather  as  ex 
ceptional  points,  and  not  such  as  affect  the  general 
texture  of  the  version,  for  its  Greek  origin  is  not 
to  be  mistaken.  This  is  certain  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  Greek  constructions  and  the  forms  of 
compound  words  are  imitated.  The  very  mistakes 
of  rendering  are  proofs  of  Greek  and  not  Latin 
origin.  The  marks  of  conformity  to  the  Latin  may 
have  been  introduced  into"  the  version  in  the  case 
of  MSS.  copied  in  Italy  during  the  rule  in  that 
Land  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns.  The  Wolfenbiittel 
palimpsest  has  Latin  by  the  side  of  the  Gothic. 

The  Greek  from  which  the  version  was  made 
must  in  many  respects  have  been  what  has  been 
tei-med  the  transition  text  of  the  4th  century 
another  witness  to  which  is  the  revised  form 
of  the  Old  Latin,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Brixianus  (this  revision  being  in  fact  the  Italb). 
[Vulgate.] 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  readings  of  the  Gothie 
confii-m  those  of  the  most  ancient  authorities,  tli* 
united  testimony  must  be  allowed  to  possess  especla. 
weight. 

Literature. — Waitz,  Ueber  das  Lchen  tmd  dte 
Lehre  des  Utphila,  1840;  Gabelentz  and  Loebe, 
Ulphilas  {Prolegomena),  1836-43;  Uppstrom, Code j 
Arqenteus,  1854  {Decern  Codicis  Argentei  rediciva 
folia,  1857) ;  Massmann,  Uljilas,  1857.      [S.  P.  T.] 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. 

1.  Septuagint. — In  addition  to  the  special 
article  on  this  vei-sion  [Septuagint]  a  few  poinU 
may  be  noted  here. 

(I.)  Name. — In  all  discussions  relative  to  the 
name  of  Septuagint,  so  univei-sally  appropriated  t« 
the  Greek  version  of  Alexandria,  the  scholion  dis- 
covered by  Osann  and  published  by  IJitschl  ought 
to  be  considered.    The  origin  of  this  Latin  scholion 


Milan ;  but  of  cotirse  he  never  saw  the  Utter  prior  ia 
their  restoration. 


liairoui.  The  sabstanoe  of  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  exiractwi  from  Callimachus  and  Eratosthenes, 
M  AleMudriiUi  Libraiiane,  bv  Tseues,  and  from 
bis  Greek  note  an  Itilian  of  the  loth  century  has 
formed  the  Latin  scholion  in  question.  The  writer 
has  been  spealcing  of  the  collecting  of  ancient  Greek 
poems  carried  on  at  Aleiandria  under  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus.  and  then  he  thus  continues:  "Nam 
rei  ille  j'   '  .irertiasimus   (coiT.  *  differtis&i- 

miis,'  Kit  ^imus,'  Thiei'sch)  et  caeteris 

omnibus  .i_-. ..iris,  disquisitis  impensa  regiae 

muniricentiae  ubique  teiramm  quantum  valuit  vo- 
luminibus  opera  Itemetrii  Phalerei  phzxa  senum 
duAs  bibliothecas  fecit,  alteram  estra  regiam  alteiam 
•uteni  in  regia."  The  scliolion  then  goes  on  to 
s{)eak  of  books  in  many  Languages :  "  quae  summa 
dllieentia  rex  ille  in  su;im  linguam  fecit  ab  optimis 
inleipietijus  converti."*  Bernhardy  reads  instead 
of  "phxxa  senum,"  "  et  Ixx  senum,"  and  this 
oon-ectiOD  is  agi-etJ  to  by  Thiei-sch,  as  it  well  may 
l«» :  some  correction  is  manifestly  needed,  and  this 
apfiears  to  be  right.  This  gives  us  setenty  elders 
asitociated  in  the  formation  of  the  Libraiy.  The  tes- 
tJmoiiv  comes  to  us  fiom  Alexandrian  authcrjty  ; 
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The  amplifications  of  the  LXX.«nd  Samaritan  often 
i-esemble  each  other  greatly  in  character,  as  if  limilar 
false  aiticim  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in  each 
case.  But  as,  in  spite  of  all  similarities  such  u 
these,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  LXX.  is  more  Jewish 
than  Samaritan,  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  of 
ti-aiislatiou  from  a  Samaiitan  Codex,  which  would 
involve  the  subject  in  greater  difficuiiies,  and  leave 
more  points  to  be  explained.  (On  some  of  the  sup- 
posed agreements  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Samaritan, 
see  Bisk>p  Fitzgerald  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  Oct.  1848,  pp.  324-332.) 

(III.)  The  Litiirtjical  Origin  of  Portioits  of  the 
LXX. — This  is  a  subject  for  inquiry  which  has 
received  but  little  attention,  not  so  much,  probably, 
as  its  impoi'tance  deserves.  It  was  noticed  by  Tie- 
gelles  many  yeai's  ago  that  the  headings  of  ceitain 
Psalms  in  the  LXX.  coincide  with  the  liturgical 
directions  in  the  Jewish  Prayei-Book  :  the  i-esults 
were  at  a  latei-  period  communicated  in  Kitto's 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  1852,  pp. 
207-9.  The  results  may  be  briefly  stated: — The 
23rd  Psalm,  LXX.  (24th,  Hebrew),  is  headed  in 
the  LXX.,  T^y  fiioj  ffaPfidTOv  ;  so  too  in  Hebrew,  in 
and  this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  true),  |  ^  g^^^•^  Prayers  of  Vie  Sephardim,  {ItrSin  DV3  : 
would  connect  the  Scptuagint  with  the  L.bi;ary ;  a  ,  ^^  ^XX.  (Heb.  xlviii.),  8«uT€p,  ^afifiirov, 

designation  which  mmht  most  ea.Mlv  be  applied  to  a  '       .        L      ,.         ..      ,  „v    ',,  ,        .    v  ,» 

region  of  the  Scriptures  there  deposited;  and.  let  |  ^^  DV?  :  Ps.  xciii.,  LXX.  (Heb.  xav.),  T«Tpa5, 
the  tianslation  be  once  known  by  such  a  name,  j  aa^pirov,  *y'aT  DV? :  Ps.  xdi„  LXX.  (Heb. 
then  nothing  would  be  more  probable  than  that  the  |  iciii.),  tis  t^jv  rjfitftw  rod  vpoffofiPdrov,  DV? 
designation  should  be  applied  to  the  tranakitora.    »g^      .j.^^^.^  to  be  no  Greek  copies  extant 

This  may  be  i-egarded  as  the  first  step  m  the  forma-  l^hj^jj  ^^^^^  ^i^i,^  headings  for  Psalms  Ixxxi 
tion  of  the  fables.  Let  the  Septuagmt  be  first  known  j  ^^j  j^^^  .y^j,  j^^jj  ^,j  i^^^j  ,^  ^^i^  the  Jewish 
■s  applying  to  the  as-sociates  in  the  collccUon  ot  the  ,  Prayer-Book  appropriates  to  the  third  and  fifth 
Libraiy.  then  to  the  Library  itself,  and  then  to  that  j^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^,^  i„  the  case  of  the 
-iticular  book  in  the  Library  which  to  so  many    ^^-^^  p^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  f^^  ^1,^  i^^^ 

Psalteriitm  Vetus  having  the  prefixed  quinta  S€U>- 
bati,  "V^^n  DVb.  Prof.  Delitzsch  in  his  Com- 
mentanj  on  the  Psalms  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  notation  of  these  Psalms  in  the  LXX.  is  in 
accordance  with  certain  passages  in  the  Talmud. 

It  is  woiihy  of  inquiry  whether  variations  in 
other  passages  of  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew  text 
canaot  at  times  be  connected  with  liturgical  use, 
and  whether  they  do  not  originate  in  part  from 
rubrical  directions.  It  seems  to  be  at  least  plain 
that  the  Psalms  were  translated  from  a  copy  pre- 
(.-ared  for  synagogue  woi-ship. 

2.  Aquila.— It  is  a  lemarkable  fact  that  in  the 
second  centui-y  there  weie  three  versions  executed 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scrijtures  into  Greek.  The 
first  of  these  was  made  by  Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope 
in  Pontus,  who  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (see  Baitolocci,  Bibliotheca 
Hiibb.  iv.  281  )*  describes  him  as  a  disci}4e  ot  HaLu 
Akiba;  and  this  would  place  him  in  some  part  of 
the  rvign  of  the  Kmjioror  Hailrian  (a.D.  117-1.^8). 
It  is  supposed  that  the  object  of  his  vei^ion  was  to 


mi 


.id  a  tar  greater  value  than  all  its  other  contents. 
Whether  more  than  the  Pentateuch  was  thus  trans- 
kted  and  tiieu  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  is  a 
•eparate  question. 

(11.)  The  Connexion  of  Ute  Pentateuch  in  the 
LXX.  vcith  tfie  Samaritan  Text. — It  was  long  ago 
remarked  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  Samaritan 
copy  and  the  LXX.  agree  in  leadings  which  diti'er 
from  the  Hebiew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  as  occurring  in  perhaps  two  thousand 
nlaces.     The  conclusion  to  which  some  thus  came 


places. 

was  that  the  LXX.  must  have  been  translated  from 

a  Samaritan  copy. 

But,  on  many  grounds,  it  would  be  difTicuIt  to 
admit  this,  even  if  it  were  found  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  coincidences.  For  (i.)  it  miiKt  be  taken 
into  account  that  it  the  discrepancies  of  the  Sonia- 
ritiui  and  Jewi.sh  («pies  be  estimated  numerically, 
the  LXX.  will  be  lound  to  agi-ee  far  more  fre- 
quently with  the  l.-itter  than  the  former,  (ii.)  In 
the  cases  of  considerable  and  marked  passages  oc- 
curring in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 
Jewish,  the  LXX.  does  not  contain  them,     (iii.)  In 


the  passages  in  which  slight  variations  are  found,  aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies  with  the  Chris- 

both  in  thie  Samaritan  and  LXX.,  from  the  Jewish  tians :  and  that  as  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 

text,  they  often  diiler  amongst  themselves,  and  the  employing  the  LXX.,  they  wished  to  have  a  version 

amplitiottion  of  the  LXX.  is  less  than  that  of  the  of  their  own  on  which  they  could  rely.     It  is  very 

Samaritan,     (ir.)  Some  of  the  small  amplifications  probnble  that    the  Jews  in  many  Greek-speaking 

ni  which  the  Samaritan  seems  to  acccrd  with  the  countri)-s  were  not  sutiicientJy  acqtuunted  with  He- 

LXX.  are  in  such  inttirrect  and  pno-idiotnatic  He-  brew  to  refer  for  themselvfti  to  the  original,  and 

brew  that  it  is  suggested  that  thete  must  be  trans-  thus  they  wished  to  have  such  a  Gieek  tran>liition 

'j^ioiu,  and,  if  so,  probably  from  the  LXX.     (v.)  j  li  they  might  us*  with  eouiidence  in  their  discus- 


'  8m  Thieracb.  De  P«ntaU<KM  -mtitm  AUaaniriim,   on  Um  aalhoritf  of  IreMSoa,  tasttad  of  that  oT  Iks  Jen 

yp.  i.  •.    Krisiigen.  iMi.  I  salem  Talmud,  a  ooofuston  whidi  oecils  la  be  explkttl/ 

*  IfkUbMrii  and  those  who  havs  liUawed  him  slAie  this    wad  not  merely  laciUy  coruxied. 
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•ions,  Soch  conti-oversiw  wei-e  (it  must  be  re- 
membeJtd)  a  new  thiii^.  Prior  to  the  preaching  of 
tlie  (Jo«]iel,  theie  were  none  besides  the  Jews  who 
nsetl  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  learning 
(jod's  revealed  truth,  except  those  wlio  either  par- 
tially or  wholly  became  proselytes  to  Judaism. 
But  now  the  Jews  saw  to  their  grief,  that  their 
Scriptures  were  made  the  instruments  for  teaching 
the  principles  of  a  religion  which  they  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  an  aiwstasy  fiom  Moses. 

This,  then,  is  a  probable  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  version.  Extreme  literality  and  an  occisioniil 
polemical  bias  appear  to  be  its  chief  characteristics. 
The  idiom  of  the  Greek  language  is  very  often  vio- 
lated in  order  to  produce  what  was  intended  should 
be  a  very  literal  version ;  and  thus,  not  only  sense 
but  grammar  even  was  disregarded :  a  sutlicient 
instance  of  this  is  found  in  his  rendering  the  Hebrew 
particle  ON  by  ffvv,  as  in  Gen.  i.  1,  ahv  rby 
ovpcwhv  Kal  crvv  r^v  "fiv,  "  quod  Graeca  et 
Latina  lingua  omnino  non  recipit,"  as  Jerome 
says.  Another  nist-nice  is  furnished  by  Gen.  v.  5, 
tcaX  (^■t\(rfv  'Aiiifi  rpidKoiTa  tros  koL  iy»aK6<Tia 
fros. 

It  is  sufficiently  attested  that  this  version  was 
formed  for  controversial  purjx)ses:  a  prot)f  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  particular  pas- 
sages, such   as   Is.  vii.  14,  whei-e  TMjPVt  >a  the 

LXX.  "wapdtyot,  is  by  Aquila  translated  ytavis ; 
such  i-enderings  might  be  regarded  perhaps  rather  as 
modes  of  avoiding  an  argument  than  as  dii'ect  falsi- 
tlcation.  There  cei-tanily  was  room  for  a  version 
which  should  express  the  Hebrew  more  accurately 
than  was  done  by  the  LX.X. ;  but  if  this  had  been 
thoroughly  ciuried  out  it  would  have  been  found 
that  in  many  important  points  of  doctrine — such, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  rejection  of  Israel,  the  true  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  text  would  have  been  in  far  closer  con- 
formity with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Test,  than 
was  the  LXX.  itself.  It  is  pi-obable,  therefore,  that 
one  polemical  object  was  to  make  the  citations  in 
tlie  New  Test,  from  the  Old  appear  to  be  incon- 
clusive, by  producing  other  i-enderings  (otten  pro- 
bably more  literally  exact)  difl'ering  from  the  LXX., 
or  even  contradicting  it.  Thus  Christianity  might 
seem  to  the  Jewish  mind  to  rest  on  a  fiilse  basis. 
But  in  many  caseu  a  really  critical  examiner  would 
have  found  that  in  points  of  impwrtant  doctrine  the 
New  Test,  definitely  rejects  tiie  reading  of  the 
I-XX.  (when  utterly  uusuited  to  the  matter  In 
hand),  and  adopts  the  reading  of  the  Hebi'ew. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Aquila  put  forth  «  second 
editiiin  (i.  e.  revision)  of  his  vereion,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  was  yet  more  servilely  followed,  but  it  is 
not  known  if  this  extended  to  the  whole,  or  only  to 
thiee  books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Ez«kiel,  and  Daniel, 
of  which  there  are  fragments. 

Aquila  etlen  appears  to  have  to  closely  sought  to 
follow  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words,  that 
not  only  does  his  version  produce  no  definite  idea, 
but  it  does  not  even  suggest  any  meaning  at  all. 
If  we  jx)ssessed  it  perfect  it  would  have  been  of 
p-eat  v;ilue  as  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
tliough  often  it  would  be  of  no  service  as  to  its 
real  underetanding. 

That  this  version  was  employed  for  centuries  by 
ihe  Jews  themselves  is  proved  indirectly  by  the 
HGth  Novella  of  .Justinian:  ir\r\v  ol  Sia  rrjs  'EA-. 
Ky^Aios  ItraytPwdKCVTes  ttj  rSiv  (fiSofiriKoyTa 
Vtrr/ovTCu  wapaS6a-(i  .  .  .  itXtji/  oAA.'  in  tiv  fjii)  ras  i 


Koiwas  aiiTois  iiroKKfifiv  fo/xdifchfjuci  ipp^tt 
vfius,  iSfiav  SiSoufy  Kal  t^  'Aki'Aoi;  KfXi>V(T(ai, 
Kay  (I  &.\k6<I>v\os  iKtivos  koX  ov  fiiTpiay  iirl 
Ttywv  \f^twy  ^XV  '"■p^*  Tovs  «j98o/u^xoi^a  T^jr 
Sia<pa>yiay, 

3.  Thlodotion. — The  second  vereion,  of  which 
we  have  information  as  executed  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, ii  that  of  Theodotion.  Ht  is  stated  to  have 
been  an  Kphesian,  and  he  seems  to  be  most  generally 
descnbed  as  an  Kbionite  :  if  this  is  coirect,  his  work 
was  probably  intended  for  those  semi-Christians 
who  may  have  desired  to  use  a  version  of  their 
own  instead  of  employing  the  LXX.  with  the 
Christians,  or  that  of  Aquila  with  the  Jews. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  name  of  translation 
can  be  rightly  applied  to  the  work  of  Theodotior 
it  is  rather  a  revision  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  copies  then  in  use 
into  more  confoimity  with  the  original.  This  he 
was  able  to  do  (with  the  aid  probably  of  some  in- 
structoi's)  so  as  to  eliminate  portions  which  had 
been  intixniuced  into  the  LXX.,  without  really  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  version  ;  and  also  so  as  to 
bring  n.uch  into  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in 
other  respects.  But  his  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  evidently  very  limited;  and  thus  woixls  and 
parts  of  sentences  were  left  untranslated ;  the  He- 
brew being  m>Tely  written  with  Greek  letters. 

Theodotiot  as  well  as  Aquila  was  quoted  by 
Irenaeus ;  and  against  both  there  is  the  common 
charge  laid  of  corrupting  texts  which  relate  to  thj 
Messiah :  some  polemical  intention  in  such  pas- 
sages can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  statement  of 
Epiphanius  that  he  made  his  translation  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus  accoixls  well  with  its  having 
been  quoted  by  Irenaeus ;  but  it  cannot  be  correct 
if  it  is  one  of  the  translations  referred  to  by  Justin 
Martyr  as  giving  intei-pretations  contrary  to  tha 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  New  Test. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  version  was 
much  used  by  Christians :  probably  many  changes 
in  the  text  of  the  LXX.  were  adopted  from  Theo- 
dotion :  this  may  have  begun  before  the  Biblical 
labours  of  Origen  brought  the  various  versions  into 
one  conspectus.  The  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  by  Theodotion  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
LXX.  in  ecclesiastit-al  use  as  early  at  }east  as  part 
of  the  third  centui-y.  Hence  Daniel,  as  rendered  or 
revised  by  Theodotion,  has  so  long  taken  the  place 
of  the  trae  LXX.,  that  their  vei-sion  of  this  book 
was  supposed  not  to  be  extant ;  and  it  has  only  been 
found  in  one  MS.  In  most  editions  of  the  LXX. 
Theodotion's  vei-sion  of  Daniel  is  still  substituted  for 
that  which  really  belongs  to  iii<*t  translation. 

4.  Symmachus  is  stated  by  Eusebiusaad  Jeroice 
to  have  been  an  Ebionite :  so  too  in  the  Syrian  ;io- 
couuts  given  by  Assemani;  Epiphanius,  however, 
and  others  style  him  a  Samaritan.  There  may  have 
been  Ebionites  from  amongst  the  Samaritans,  who 
constituted  a  kind  of  separate  sect ;  and  these  may 
have  desii-ed  a  version  of  their  own  ;  or  it  may  be 
that  as  a  Samaritan  he  made  this  version  for  some  of 
that  people  who  employed  Greek,  and  who  had  learned 
to  receive  more  than  the  Pentateuch.  But  perhaps 
to  such  motives  was  added  (if  indeed  this  were  not 
the  only  cause  of  the  vereion)  a  desire  for  a  Greek 
translation  not  so  unintelligibly  bald  as  that  of 
Aquila,  and  not  displaying  such  a  want  of  Hebrew 
learning  as  that  of  Theodotion.  It  is  probable  that 
if  this  translation  of  Symmachus  had  appeai'ed  prior 
to  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  it  would  have  been  men- 
tioned  by  him ;    and  thi';  agrees  with  what  Epi- 
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einnhw  Mji,  tamelf,  that  he  lived  under  the 
ai{».-i-or  tjeveriis. 

I'he  translation  which  he  produced  was  probably 
kettei  Uuui  the  others  as  to  s^Dseand  general  phnuse- 
olflgy.  Wt)«n  Jerome  spe:iks  ot  a  second  edttion  he 
nwy  pix)bably  meiui  some  revision,  moi-e  or  less 
complete,  which  he  executed  after  his  translation 
wax  fii-st  made :  it  could  hardly  be  a  retranslatiou. 
«r  anything  at  all  tuitumount  tliereto. 

5,  The  FiFir  Sixth,  and  Skventh  Ver- 
IIONS. — Besides  tne  translatioDs  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
nvwhiis,  and  Theodotion,  the  great  criMcal  work  of 
Origen  comprised  as  to  portions  of  the  Old  Test. 
thre«  othei-  versions,  placed  for  comparison  with 
tiie  LXX. ;  which,  from  their  being  anonymous, 
are  only  known  as  the  Hfth,  sixth,  and  seventh ; 
designations  taken  from  the  places  which  they  re- 
spettivel)  occupied  in  Origen  s  columnar  ai'iunge- 
iiieut.  Ancient  writers  seem  not  to  have  been  uni- 
form in  the  notation  which  they  appli*^  to  these 
versions;  and  thus  what  is  cited  from  one  by  its 
number  of  reference  is  quoted  by  othti-s  under  a 
jifierent  numeral. 

These  three  paiiia.  translations  were  discovered 
by  Origen  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  connexion 
with  his  great  work  of  Biblical  criticism.  Euse- 
biiis  says  that  two  of  these  versions  (but  without 
Jesignating  precisely  which)  were  found,  the  one  at 
Jeiicho,  and  the  other  at  Xicojiolis  on  the  gulf  of 
Actium.  Kpiith.-mius  says,  th;it  what  he  tei-ms  the 
'ifth,  was  found  at  Jericho,  and  the  sixth  at  Nico- 
polis;  while  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fiith  as  liaving 
been  (bund  at  the  latter  pliice. 

The  contents  of  the  Jifth  version  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the 
minor  proplieb*:  it  seems  also  to  be  reteiTed  to  in 
:lt«  ."^yi-o-Heiiiplar  text  of  the  second  book  of  Kings : 
It  may  be  doubted  if  in  all  these  books  it  was  cojn- 
plete,  or  at  least  if  m>  much  were  adopted  by 
Origen.  The  existing  fragments  prove  tlmt  the 
translator  used  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is  also 


relics  of  Origeu's  Hexapla,  by  MootfauooD  aad  l>r 
Bardht. 

[For  an  account  of  the  use  made  of  these  Tcraiont 
by  Origen,  and  its  results,  see  .Septuagiut.] 

6.  The  Veseto-Greek  Version. — A  MS.  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice,  contains  a  peculiar  vei-sion  of  the  Pe_ta- 
teuch.  Proverbs,  Kcclesiastes,  Canticlee,  Ruth,  La- 
mentations, and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books,  except 
the  Pentateuch,  were  published  by  Villoison  at 
Strasburg  in  1784;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited  by 
Ammon  at  Erlangen  in  1790-91.  The  vei-sion 
itself  is  thought  to  be  four  or  rive  hundi-ed  yeaii'^ 
older  than  the  one  MS.  in  which  it  has  liecn  tiwis- 
mitted ;  this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  matter 
of  opinion,  that  there  seems  no  absolute  reason  for 
detei-mining  that  this  one  MS.  may  not  be  the 
original  as  well  as  the  only  one  in  existence.  It  is 
written  in  one  very  narrow  column  on  each  page; 
the  leaves  follow  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  oi-dei', 
so  that  the  book  begins  at  wliat  we  should  call  the 
end.  An  examination  of  the  MS.  suggested  the 
cpiuion  that  it  may  have  been  written  on  the 
broad  inner  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS. :  and  that  tor 
some  iva-on  the  Hebrew  portion  had  been  cut  away, 
leaving  thus  a  Gi-eek  MS.  probably  unique  as  to 
its  foim  and  arrangement.  As  to  the  ti-anslation 
itself,  it  is  on  any  supposition  too  recent  to  be  of 
consequence  in  criticism.  It  may  be  siiid  briefly 
that  the  translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew, 
although  the  present  punctuation  and  accentuation 
is  often  not  followed,  and  the  tiunslator  was  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  some  other  Greek  versions. 
The  language  of  the  tj-anslation  is  a  most  strange 
mixture  of  astonishing  and  cacophonous  barbai-isni 
with  attempts  at  Attic  elegance  and  refinement. 
The  Doric,  which  is  employed  to  answer  to  the 
Chaldean  portions  of  Daniel,  seems  to  be  an  iudi- 
cation  of  remai'kable  aA'ectatiou. 

The  Greek  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. — 
Any  account  of  the  Greek  vei-sious  of  Holy  Scrip- 


ceitiiin  that  he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  former  j  ture   would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion 


'I'HiisLitors. 

The  sixth  version  seems  to  have  been  just  the 
^inic  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  2  Kings)  : 
And  thus  the  two  may  have  l-een  confused :  this 
ti-aiislator  also  seems  to  have  had  the  otiiei-  versions 
before  him.     Jerome  calls  the  authoi's  of  the  rilth 


to  the  fact,  that  if  early  testimonies  and  ancient 
opinion  unitedly  are  to  have  some  weight  when 
wholly  uncontradicted,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  originjd  language  of  the  Ciosjiel  of'  St. 
Matthew  was  Hebrfw,  and  that  the  text  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  is  really  a  Greek  transla- 


.111(1  sixth  "  Judaicos  translatores  ;"  but  the  tiiuis-  i  tion. 
\aU.>T  of  this  must  have  been  a  Christian  when  he  |      It  may  b*  briefly  stated  titat  eveiy  early  WTit<>r 
e\<»<'iit«d  his  work,  or  else  tlie  hand  of  a  Christian  |  who  mentions  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  ai 

ail  says  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  (that  b  in  tlie 
Syi-o-Chaldaic),  and  in  Palestine  in  the  first  cen- 
tuiy ;  so  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  he  did  not 
write  in  Hebrew  but  in  Gi-oek,  then  it  may  well  be 
aske-l,  what  ground  is  there  to  believe  that  he  wroit 
any  nan-ative  of  our  Lord's  lif"e  on  earth  ? 

Every  early  writer  that  has  come  down  to  m 
uses  the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  an<l  this  with  '.ha 
dcHnite  recognition  that  it  is  a  translation;  hence 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  (ireek  copy  belongs  to  the 
Ajio>tolic  age,  having  b?cn  thus  authoritjitively 
Used  from  and  up  to  that  time.  Thus  tlie  question 
is  not  the  anthoritij  of  the  (ifek  translation,  which 
comes  from  the  time  when  the  Chuix:hes  enjoyed 
a|>ostolic  guidaitv#,  but  whether  tlu-re  was  a  Hebrew 
original  liom  which  it  had  lieen  tianslated. 

The  witiiMfctuj  to  the  Hebrew  original  were  men 
sulTlciently  competent  to  attest  so  simple  a  tact, 
especiidly  seeing  that  tli^  are  relieil  on  in  what  is 
far  mor«  important, — tiiat  St.  Matthew  wrote  a 
(Jospel  at  all.   Papias,  in  the  beginning  of  the  secood 


leviiter  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it  was 
empkiyed  by  Origen ;  which  seems  from  tlie  small 
iiitenMl  oi'  time  to  be  tiardly  prol>able.  For  in 
Hab.  iii.  15  .'he  ti-anslation  runs,  t^riKOts  rov  aA- 
aau  rhy  Kaiir  oov  8i(k  'Ir^aui  rov  x/>«''toD  aou. 

Of'  the  seventh  tersion  very  few  fragments  re- 
main. It  ^e<•ms  to  have  contained  the  i'salms  and 
minor  prophets ;  and  the  ti'anslator  was  probably  a 
Jew. 

From  the  references  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those 
who  copieii  from  his  wlumnir  arrangement  and  its 
results  (or  who  culilcd  to  such  extracts),  it  has  been 
thought  that  other  Gi^eek  vei-sions  were  spoken  of. 
Of  these  &  'Zfipaiot  proliably  refers  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  or  to  gometliing  diiiwii  from  it:  6  'Xupos  to 
the  Old  Syriac  version  :  rb  Za^xa^ttTiicbi'  proUibly 
a  rel'ereii'C  o  the  >aiii.tritaii  text,  or  soiin-  Siimaritjiii 
gloss :  6  'EAAT^KDcir,  i  "AAAot,  6  aytwiypa^os 
some  uns|>eciiic<i  vei'sioii  or  ver>i(>ns. 

The  ezistJig  fragments  of  these  varie<i  rersMMis 
ir«   moiUy    U  be   found  in  tlie   editivus    of  Uie 
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wiitiin,  repeatu  appniently  thp  words  of  Jonn  the]  snhjecfive  pnundii.      Ki-nsmus  fimi  jdTanoed    'h« 

opinion  tlwt  1  renneus  flryrti'nsi  ^ernwe*  was  wriiteu  bj 
him  in  I.atin.  For  this  he  had  jiist  as  eood  ^i-oiin<lii 
as  Cor  the  CJreek  original  of  St.  Matthew.  A«  to 
Irenaeus  no  one  appeain  to  follow  KramiuR;  why 
should  so  many  adhere  to  his  bold  opinion  (opposed 
by  so  much  eriilence  and  supported  by  none) 
relative  to  St.  Matthew?  On  the  revival  of  letters 
there  w.is  much  curiosity  expressed  for  the  reco. 
very  of  a  («py  of  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  original. 
Pope  Ni(;holns  V.  is  said  to  haveoflered  five  fhousami 
d'lcats  for  a  copy:  this  probably  suggested  the  re- 
translations  into  Hebrew  of  this  Gospl  published  in 
the  following  century  by  Sebastian  Alunster  and 
others.  [S.  P.  T.] 

LATIN  VERSIONS.    [Vulgate.] 

SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.  [Samaritan  Pen- 

TATEUCH,  p.  1113  6,] 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  In  the  year  862 
there  was  a  desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry  madt 
for  Christian  teachei-s  in  Momvia,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  laboui-s  of  missionaries  began  amongst 
them.  We  need  not  consider  the  Momvia  in  which 
these  services  were  commenced  to  be  precisely  re- 
stricted to  or  identified  with  the  region  which  now 
bears  that  name,  for  in  the  ninth  century  Great 
Moravia  was  of  far  wider  extent ;  and  it  was 
amongst  the  Slavonic  people  then  occupying  this 
whole  region,  that  the  etibrt  for  Chnstianization 
was  put  forth.  But  while  this  farther  extent  of 
Moravia  is  admitted,  it  is  also  to  be  recollected  that 
the  province  of  Moravia,  of  which  Biiinn  is  the 
metropolis,  is  not  only  the  nucleus  of  Moravia,  but 
that  also  the  inhabitant):  of  that  country,  still  re- 
taining as  they  ilo  their  Slavonian  tongue,  rightly 
censider  themselves  as  the  descendaiit<i  and  suc- 
cessoi-s  of  those  who  were  then  Christianized. 
Thus,  in  1862  thoy  commemorated  the  thousandth 
anniversaiy  of  their  having  taken  this  step,  and 
in  1863  they  celebrated  the  thousandth  from  the 
actual  an-ival  of  missionaries  amongst  them.  These 
missionaries  were  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  two 
bi-othei-s  from  Thessalonica :  to  Cyrillus  is  ascribed 
the  invention  of  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptur<r. 
Neander  truly  says  that  he  was  honourably  -lis- 
tinguished  from  all  other  missionaries  of  that 
period  in  not  having  yielded  to  the  prejudice  which 
represented  the  languages  of  rude  nations  as  too 
profane  for  sacred  uses  ;  and  by  not  hiving  shrunk 
from  any  toil  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  be- 
come accui~ately  acquainted  with  the  language  o> 


Presbyter,  an  immciliate  disciple  of  our  Lord,  that 
*'  Matthew  wrote  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect.*' 
Irenaeus,  in  the  latter  jwrt  of  the  same  centurv,  is 
equally  explicit;  in  connexion  with  the  Indian 
mission  of  I'antaenns  in  the  same  age,  we  learn  that 
he  tbund  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  very  Hebrew 
letters.  In  the  next  centuiy  Origen,  the  Inlmioiis 
investigator  and  diligent  inquirer,  says,  that  the  re- 
ceived account  was  that  .St.  Matthew  ha<l  written  the 
fiist  Gospel,  and  that  it  was  in  Hebrew.  So  too  in 
the  next  century,  Epiphanius  and  .Jerome,  both  of 
whom,  like  Origen,  were  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 
Jerome  also  mentions  the  very  copies  of  this  Hebrew 
01  iginal  which  were  extant  in  his  time,  and  which 
he  transcribeil.  He  shows  in<leed  that  the  copies 
tiien  circulate<l  amongst  the  Nazarenes  had  been 
variously  intei-polated  :  but  this  would  not  affect 
the  antecedent  fact.  So  too  Epiphanius  shows  that 
the  document  had  been  variously  depraved :  but 
this  does  not  set  aside  what  it  originally  was. 

To  follow  the  unanimous  agreement  of  later 
writei-s  is  needless  ;  but  what  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side?  What  evidence  is  adduced  that  St. 
Matthew  wrote  in  Greek?  None  whatever:  but 
•imply  some  d  pi-iori  notions  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  .so  are  advanced:  then  it  is  truly  stated  that 
the  Gi-eek  Gospel  does  not  read  as  though  it  had 
about  it  the  consti-aint  of  a  translation ;  and  then 
it  is  said  that  perhaps  the  witnesses  for  the 
Hebrew  original  were  mistaken.'  "  But  (says 
I'rincipal  Campbell)  is  the  positive  testimony  of 
witnesses,  delivered  as  of  a  well-known  fact,  to  be 
oveitumed  by  a  mere  supposition,  a  perhaps  ?  for 
that  the  case  is  really  as  they  suppose  no  shadow  of 
evidence  is  j.retended"  (  Works,  ii.  171). 

Kor  another  theory,  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  both 
in  Hebiew  a.id  also  in  Greek,  tliere  is  no  evidence  : 
the  notion  is  even  contradicted  by  the  avowed 
ignorance  of  the  early  Christian  writers  as  to  whose 
hand  formed  the  Greek  vei-sion  which  they  accepted 
as  authoritixtive.  To  them  there  was  nothing  selt- 
contradictoiy  'as  some  have  sa'd)  in  the  notion  of 
an  authoritative  translation.  As  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  publ'c  use  of  the/oi(r  Gospels  in  Greek  was 
univei-sal  in  the  churches  from  the  apostolic  age,  it 
proves  to  us  that  apostolic  sanction  must  have  been 
the  ground  of  this  usage;  this  surely  is  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  Greek  Gospel  that  we  have. 

Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  thB  lii'st  to  suggest 
that  the  Greek  is  the  original  of  the  Apostle:  at 
least  no  writer  earlier  than  Erasmus  has  been 
brought  forward  as  holding  the  opinion :  in  this 
maay  have  followed  him  on  what  may  be  called  veiy 

'  The  manner  In  which  the  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses  has  been  not  only  called  in  question,  but  set 
askle.  Is  such  as  would  cast  doubt  on  any  historical  fact 
coir.petenily  attested;  and  the  terms  applied  to  the  wit- 
nesses themselves,  are  such  as  seem  to  show  ihat  argu- 
ment being  vain,  it  Is  needful  to  have  recourse  to  some- 
thing else  ;  not  mere  astertion  as  opposed  to  the  definite 
ividence,  but  a  mode  of  speaking  of  the  witnesses  them- 
selves and  <>f  misrepresenting  their  words,  which  would  not 
t>e  ventured  on  in  common  matters.  Tluis  a  writer  who 
is  well  and  justly  esteemed  on  other  subjects,  the  Kev. 
I)r.  Wm.  Lindsay  Alexander,  sets  aside  the  evidence  and 
the  8tatemer;ta  of  Jerome  in  this  manner  — "  The  one 
«ho  says  he  had  seen  the  [fie jrew^  gospel  is  Jerome; 
hut  his  evidence  about  it  Is  so  conflicllng  that  it  is  not 
worth  a  rush.  First  he  says  he  has  seen  It,  and  is  sure 
Ihat  it  Is  the  original  of  the  Greek  gospel ;  then  he 
.■oftens  do.vn  with  '  it  is  called  hy  most  people  Matthew's 
tuthentic,'  '  as  most  believe,'  and  so  on.     Now  he  says. 


•Who  translated  it  into  Greek  is  unknown;'  and  pre- 
sently, with  amusing  self-complacency  and  oblivions- 
ness,  he  tells  us,  '  1  myself  translated  it  Into  lireek  and 
Latin  ! '  Why  there  is  not  a  small-debt  court  In  the 
country  where  such  a  witness  would  not  be  hooted  to  the 
door."  Would  such  modes  of  reasoning  be  adopted  If  It 
were  not  desired  to  mystify  the  subject  ?  Who  cannot 
see  that  Jerome  says  that  It  Is  nnknown  who  had  made 
the  Greek  translation  then  current  for  centuries?  And 
who  Imagines  that  he  identified  with  that  version  the 
one  which  he  had  recently  made  from  the  document 
found  at  Beroea?  But  thus  it  is  that  this  Is  sulistltuted 
for  argument  on  this  subject.  Dr.  l^nd,  in  the  Jourruu 
of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1858,  loldly  asserts,  "  We  may 
safely  say  that  there  Is,  In  probability  as  well  as  I"  direct 
testimony,  a  weight  as  heavy  In  the  scale  of  the  ireek 
text  as  In  that  of  the  Hebrew,  not  to  go  faither."  But, 
in  fact,  th^re  is  no  testimony,  direct  or  indirect  foj 
a  Greek  original  of  St.  Matthew. 


*ii  {.<H>|>le  Ainongat  whom  he  laboured.  OTriliuf 
■()p«w«  to  hare  died  at  Home  in  868,  while 
Methodius  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the 
bishop  of  the  Slavonians.  He  is  stated  to  have 
contiuueil  his  bi-other's  translation,  although  ftcnc 
much  they  themselves  actualljr  executed  is  quite  un- 
certain ;  perhaps  much  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
cot  ti^nsiated  at  all  ia  that  age,  possibly  not  for 
many  centuries  after. 

The  Old  Testament  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
vei-sion  from  the  LXX.,  but  what  measure  of  re- 
vision it  may  since  have  received  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  ceitain.  As  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the 
whole  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499,  it  may  reasonably 
lie  questioned  whether  this  version  may  not  in  large 
portions  be  comparatively  modem.  This  could  only 
be  set  at  rest  by  a  more  full  and  accurate  know- 
ledge being  obtained  of  Slavonic  Biblical  MSS. 
I>obiowsky  howevei-  mentions  (Griesbach's  Gr.  Test. 
ii.,  xxxiii.)  that  this  MS.  (his  1),  and  two  others 
copied  fix)m  it,  are  the  only  Slavonic  MSS.  of  the 
entire  Bible  existing  in  Russia.  If  it  be  coirect 
that  the  MSS.  which  he  terms  2  and  3  are  copied 
fium  this,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  was  not  completed  for  some  yeare  subsequently 
to  1499.  The  oldest  MSS.  of  any  part  of  this  ver- 
sion is  an  Evangeliarium,  in  Cyrillic  characters,  of 
the  year  1056;  that  at  Rheims  (containing  the 
'  iijspels)  on  which  the  kings  of  France  used  to  take 
Meir  coronation  oath,  is  nearly  as  old.  One,  con- 
t.»iuii«j  the  Gospels,  at  Moscow,  is  of  the  year  1 144. 

Tile  first  piinteil  portion  wa«  an  edition  of  the 
Gospels  in  Wallachia,  in  \b\'l;  in  1575  the  same 
portion  was  printed  at  Wilna ;  and  in  1581  the 
whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  Volhynia; 
from  this  was  taken  the  Moscow  edition  of  166:t,  in 
which,  however,  Uieie  was  some  revision,  at  least  so 
f.tr  as  the  insertiou  of  1  John  v.  7  is  concerned. 

Wetstein  cited  a  few  readings  from  this  veinion ; 
Vlter  made  more  extracts,  which  were   used   bj 
irie^bach,  together  with  the  collations  sent  to  him 
'jy  Dobrowsky,  both  from  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
tions.    We  thus  can   say,  with  some  confidence, 
that  the  general  text  is  such  as  would  have  been 
expected  in  tlte  ninth  century :  some  reidings  fioro  I 
the    I-atin    have,  it    appears,   been    introduieil    in  | 
{ilaces :  this  arises  pit>l>ably  fi-om  the  early  Slavonian  I 
custom  of  i-eading  the  Gospel  in  Latin  before  they 
did  it  in  their  own  tongue. 

Dubrowsky  paid  particular  attention  in  his  colla- 
tions to  the  copies  of  the  Apocalypse  :  it  has  been, 
however,  long  suspected  that  that  book  formed  no 
portion  of  this  version  as  originally  made.  We  can 
now  go  farther  and  say  definitely  that  the  Apo- 
calypse, :is  I'ouiid  in  some  at  least  of  the  Slavonic 
eopie«,  couki  not  be  anterior  to  the  appeai-ance  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Gr.  Test,  of  Krasmus  in 
1516.     For  there  are  leadings  in  the  .Apocalypse  of 
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Krnsmns  which  are  entiivly  dcroid  of  .my  8upp>ir» 
from  Greek  MS.*^.  This  can  be  laid  ixmfidently, 
since  the  one  Greek  copy  used  by  Erasmus  has  been 
identified  and  described  by  Prof.  Delitzsch.f  It  if 
now  therefore  known  that  peculiarities  as  to  en-or 
in  Erasmus's  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  it  first 
appeared,  are  in  several  places  due  not  to  th/ 
MS.  from  which  he  diew,  but  to  the  want  of  cart 
in  his  edition.  And  thus,  whatever  agrees  with 
such  peculiarities  must  depend  on,  and  thus  be 
subsequent  to,  the  Erasmian  text.  In  Rev.  ii.  13, 
the  Erasmian  text  has  the  peculiar  rewling.  iv 
raii  iififpais  i/uiii  ;  for  this  no  MS.  was  cited 
by  Griesbac'h,  and  all  his  authority,  besides  the 
Erasmian  edition,  was  in  fiict  "  Slav.  3,  4,"  i.  e. 
two  MSS.  collated  by  Dobrowsky ;  one  of  these  is 
said  by  him  to  be  copied  from  the  oldest  Slavonic 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible :  if,  therefore,  it  agrees 
with  it  in  this  place,  it  shows  that  the  Slavonic 
MS.  must,  in  that  part  at  least,  be  later  than  the 
veai-  1516.  The  only  Greek  authority  for  this 
reading,  ifuus,  is  the  margin  of  92,  the  Dublin 
MS.,  famous  as  containing  1  John  v.  7:  in  which 
the  Gospels  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  somewhat  later,  and 
the  Apocalypse  was  added  about  the  year  1580.* 
There  seems  to  be  another  Slavonic  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  contained  in  Dobrowsky's  10,  but 
whether  it  is  oldei'  than  tlie  one  already  mentione>1 
is  doubtful.  '[S.  P.  T.J 

SYRIAC  VERSIONS.  I.  Of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

A.  Ihjm  the  JTebretc. — In  the  early  time*,  of 
Syrian  Christianity  there  was  executed  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testiment  from  the  original  Hebrew,  the 
use  of  which  must  have  been  as  widely  extended  as 
was  the  Christian  profession  amongst  that  people. 
Ephraem  the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century,  gives  abundant  proof  of  its  use  in  general 
by  his  countrymen.     When  he  calls  it  OUR  V£R- 


t  HandwhriftUdM  Fnnde  too  Prtns  Delltsach.  Kr«te« 
llpft.  nte  Rramtocbeii  EnlstelhingeD  des  Textn  der 
A I  •acfagewieMn  raa  tan  verloren  geglaubten 

(  Ml,   IMI. 

u UclM  Fandevoa  Fnns  r>eUtiK)),  nit  IW|. 

trM>'n  von  8.  P.  Tregellet.  ZwcitM  Heft,  neue  Sludion 
UIht  den  Ondex  Reocblint,  tie,  lH6t.  [Also  with  the 
Knglbtli  Title.  "  Manuacript  IHR-overifS  by  Frandi  Iie- 
.ItzM'h,  wiih  iKliiiliorii  by  S.  1'.  TrrKellcs.  I'art  II,  Nt-w 
Btutllrs  on  lli<-  Oxlex  Kencblinl,  and  new  result*  In  the 
textUHl  history  of  tb«  Apocalypse,  drawn  froiB  Um 
Ubrvies  uf  Munich.  Vienna,  Rome,  &c,  1863."3 

k  'l°hiii  Urrek  anthority  ii  the  one  denoted  by  91. 
riftt>eudi>rf  (following  a  mteprinl  In  TregcUea'i  Oro^i 


sioy,  »^  oo-.V/i  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  op- 
position to  any  other  Syriac  tianslation  (for  no 
other  can  be  proved  to  have  then  existed",  but  in 
contrast  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  or  to  those 
in  other  languages/     At  a  later  period  this  Sy- 

riac  ti-anslation  was  designated  Pesfiito,  |/l  -4"> 
(Simple)  ;  or,  as  in  the  pretiice  of  Bar-Hebnieus  to 

his  Thesaurus  Arcanorum,  | l\^^AZ   |  A  r\o^\n 

{Simpk  version").  It  is  probable  that  this  name  iras 
applied  to  the  vension  after  another  h»\  oi«n 
fonned  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  In  the 
ti-anslation  made  from  Origen's  revision  of  the 
I.X.\.,  the  critical  marks  introduced  by  him  werB 
rettiued,  and  thus  eveiy  pnge  and  every  part  wat 


and  Kfigliik  Jtewlatum,  1844)  gives  it  91»*.  That  WfK'A 
signify  a  corrrcttun  In  •  later  band  in  91 ;  which  is  tlie 
modem  snpplemetit  to  the  Vaticnn  MSl,  In  which  such 
a  correction  has  bren  sougbt  in  vain. 

I  Kphraemi  Opera  Syr.  t.  380  (oo  I  Sam.  sxiv.  4)-    He 
is  simply  comparing  the  Hebrew  phrase  sod  the  ^yrtac 
»    '    •■•        ^  *     »  »  •  » 

verstoo:  — JJO^J^     V*r^^     "^l     «~»*     ^'^>^ 


r»l    r-.' 


ta*001 


0    ■■  •     »         a       ■■•       f       ■■■  1 

^l    ^>0    1^]     ^^.-.V£> 
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onurked  with  asterisks  and  cbcli,  from  whicn  the 
ntnsKtiun  fitwn  the  Hebrew  was  free.  It  might, 
tlierefoi-e,  be  but  iiiitunil  for  a  bwe  text  to  be  thus 
de:>igiiated.  in  contrast  to  the  marks  aiid  the  cita- 
tions of  ihe  dlHerent  CJreek  translators  found  in  the 
^•ersiou  from  the  Hexaplai'  (ivwk.  This  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  has  alwajrs  been  the  eccicsinstica] 
vei-siou  of  the  Syrians;  and  when  it  is  remembeied 
bow  in  the  5th  century  dissensions  and  divisions 
«vere  introduced  into  the  Syi-ian  Chui-ches,  and  how 
from  that  time  the  Moi.ophysites  and  those  tenned 
Nestorians  have  been  in  a  state  of  unhealed  oppo- 
sition, it  shows  not  only  the  antiquity  of  this  ver- 
Bion,  but  also  the  deep  and  abiding  hold  which  it 
must  have  taken  on  the  mind  of  the  people,  that 
this  version  was  firmly  held  fast  by  both  of  these 
opposed  pnities,  as  well  as  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Gieek  Church,  and  by  the  Maronites.  Its  existence 
and  use  prior  to  their  divisions  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Ephraem  alone.  But  how  much  older  it  is  than 
that  deacon  of  Edessa  we  have  no  evidence.  From 
Bar-Hebraeus  (in  the  13th  century)  we  learn  that 
theie  were  three  opinions  as  to  its  age  ;  some  say- 
ing that  the  vei-sion  was  made  iu  the  reigns  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  some  that  it  was  ti'anslated 
by  Asa,  the  priest  who  was  sent  by  the  King  of 
Assyiia  to  Samaria,  and  some  tliat  the  version  was 
made  in  the  days  of  Adai  the  apostle  and  of  Abga- 
rus,  King  of  Osrhoene  (at  which  timf>,  he  adds,  the 
Shnple  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  also  made).' 
The  first  of  these  opinions  of  courw  implies  that 
the  books  wntten  before  that  time  were  then  trans- 
lated ;  indeed,  a  limitation  of  somewhat  the  same 
kind  would  apply  to  the  second.  The  ground  of 
the  first  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  that 
the  Tyrian  king  was  a  convert  to  the  profession  of  the 
true  and  revealed  faitli  held  by  the  Israelites ;  and 
that  the  possession  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Syriac 
tongue  (which  they  identified  with  his  own)  was  a 
necessaiy  consequence  of  this  adoption  of  the  ti-ue 
belief:  this  opinion  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
held  by  some  of  the  Syrians  in  the  9th  century. 
The  second  opinion  (which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  cited  fiom  any  Syriac  writer  prior  to  Bai- 
Hebraeus),  seems  to  have  some  connexion  with  the 
formation  of  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. As  that  vei-sion  is  in  an  Aramaeiin  dialect, 
any  one  who  supposed  that  it  was  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  mission  of  the  priest  fi-om  Assyiia, 
might  say  that  it  was  then  firet  that  an  Aramaean 
translation  w;xs  executed;  and  this  might  after- 
wards, in  a  sort  of  indefinite  manner,  have  been 
connected  with  what  the  Syrians  themselves  used. 
James  of  tdessa  (iu  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury; had  held  the  third  of  the  opinions  mentioned 
by  Bar-Hebraeus,  who  cites  him  in  support  of  it, 
and  accords  witli  it. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the 
Syi  iac  version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord  ; 
those  who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa, 
seem  to  have  ai'gued  on  the  account  that  the  Syrian 
people  then  received  Christianity;  and  thus  they 
sujiposed  that  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  such  convei-sion.  All 
that  the  account  shows  cleirlj  is,  then,  that  it  was 
believed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Gliristian  faith  among  them :  an  opinion  with 
which  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject  accords  well. 
Thii»  Ephraem,  in  the  4th  century,  not  only  shows 
that  it  was  then  current,  but  also  gives  the  im- 
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pie&sion  that  this  had  even  then  been  hmtj  the  ftidi, 
For  iu  his  commentaries  he  gives  explariatioii.t  ol 
terms  which  were  even  then  obscure.  This  misflit 
have  been  from  age:  if  go,  the  vei-sion  was  miidf 
compiuatively  long  before  his  days:  or  it  misfht 
be  from  its  having  Iteen  in  a  dialect  diffeient  tioin 
that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  Edeswt.  in 
this  case,  then,  the  translation  was  made  iu  sonte 
other  jiart  of  Syria ;  which  woukl  hardly  hav. 
been  done,  unless  Christianity  had  at  such  a  tim< 
been  more  diffused  there  than  it  was  at  Edessa. 
The  dialect  of  that  city  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
purest  Syiiac ;  if,  then,  the  vei-sion  was  made  for 
that  place,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  monu- 
ment of  such  purer  dialect.  Probably  the  Drigin  ot 
the  Old  Syriac  vereion  is  to  be  comjwred  with  t^iat 
of  the  Old  Latin  [see  Vulgate]  ;  and  flat  itdifl'ei-e<l 
as  much  from  the  polished  language  of  Edessa  as  did 
the  Old  I^tin,  made  in  the  African  Piovince,  from 
the  contempoiary  wiitei-s  of  Home,  such  as  Tacitus. 

Even  though  the  traces  of  tlie  origin  of  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  be  but  few,  yet  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  marked ;  for  the  Old 
Sjrriac  has  the  peculiar  value  of  being  the  first  ver- 
sion from  the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian 
use ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  translation  of  the  kind 
before  that  of  Jerome,  which  was  made  subse- 
quently to  the  time  when  Ephraem  wrote.  ThL. 
Syriac  commentator  may  have  termed  it  "  OUR  ver- 
sion," in  conti-ast  to  all  othere  then  current  (for 
the  Targuns  were  hardly  versions),  which  wei* 
merely  reflections  of  the  Greek  and  not  of  the 
Hebrew  original. 

The  proof  that  this  vereion  was  made  from  the 
Hebrew  is  twofold:  we  have  the  direct  statements 
of  Ephraem,  who  compares  it  in  places  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  speaks  of  this  origin  as  a  fact ;  anu 
who  is  confii-med  (if  that  had  been  needful)  by  later 
Syi-ian  writera  ;  we  find  the  same  thing  as  evident 
from  the  intemal  examination  of  the  vereion  itself. 
Whatever  internal  change  or  revision  it  may  have 
received,  the  Hebrew  groundwork  of  the  ti-ansktion 
is  unmistakable.  Such  indications  of  revision  must 
be  afterwaixls  briefly  specified. 

The  fii-st  printed  edition  of  this  version  was  that 
which  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  of  Le  Jay  in 
1645  ;  it  is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a 
Maronite,  had  only  an  imjjerfect  MS.,  and  that, 
Ixsides  errors,  it  was  defective  as  to  whole  passages, 
and  even  as  to  entire  books.  This  last  charge  seeirj 
to  be  so  made  as  if  it  were  to  imply  that  booka 
were  omitted  besides  those  of  the  Ajio<-iyplia,  a 
part  which  Sionita  confessedly  had  not.  He  i:t 
stated  to  have  supplied  the  deficiencies  by  tran.-lat- 
iug  into  Syriac  from  the  Vulgate.  It  cai  hardly 
be  supposed  but  that  theie  is  some  exaggeration  in 
these  statements.  Sionita  may  have  filled  up  occji- 
sioiial  hiatus  in  his  MS. ;  but  it  requires  very  defi- 
nite examination  before  we  can  fully  credit  that  he 
thus  supplied  whole  books.  It  seems  needful  t« 
believe  that  the  defective  books  were  simply  those 
in  the  Apocrypha,  which  he  did  not  supply.  The 
result,  however,  is,  that  the  Paris  edition  is  hut  an 
infirm  groundwork  for  our  speaking  with  confidence 
of  the  text  of  this  version. 

In  Walton's  Polyglott,  1657,  the  Paris  text  ia 
reprinted,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  Ajwcrj-phal 
books  which  had  been  wanting.  It  was  generally 
said  that  Walton  had  done  much  to  amend  the 
texts  upon  MS.  authority ;  hurt  the  late  Prof.  Lee 
denies  this,  statmg  that  "  the  only  addition  made 
by  Walton  was  some  Apocryphal  l«ok«."     From 
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IVtlt^a'e  IW^^  At,  Kirsoh,  iii  1787,  publish««l  a 
•e|>arHte  edition  of  the  I'eiititeiicl^  Of  the  Syriac 
P&aitei  ti)ere  have  been  many  editions.  The  tii°!it 
of  thet*,  aa  mptitioned  by  Eichhom,  appeai-ed  in 
1610;  it  has  by  the  side  an  Arabic  veision.  In 
1  525  there  were  two  editions ;  the  one  at  Paris 
edited  by  Gabiiel  Sioniti,  and  one  at  Leyden  by 
Erpenius  from  two  JISS.  These  have  since  been 
rejieated  ;  but  anterior  to  them  all,  it  is  mentioned 
titat  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  appeared  at  Rome 
in  1584. 

In  tlie  ]itinctiiation  given  in  the  Polyglotts,  a 
system  was  introduced  which  was  in  part  a  pecu- 
liaiity  of  Gabriel  Sionita  himself.  This  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  use  either  the  Paris 
Polyglott  or  that  ot  Walton  ;  for  in  many  woitls 
lh«-e  is  a  redundancy  of  vowels,  ajid  the  form  of 
•cice  is  thus  exceedins^ly  changed. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pro- 
j>osed  naore  than  fony  yeai-s  ago  to  issue  the  Syriac 
Old  Testament  fur  the  first  time  in  a  separate 
volume,  the  late  Prof.  Lee  was  employed  to  make 
Mich  editorial  preparations,  as  could  be  connected 
with  a  mere  revision  of  the  text,  without  any  spieci- 
tication  of  the  authorities.  Dr.  Lee  collated  for  the 
purpose  six  Syiiac  MS8.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  general, 
and  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  be  also 
used  in  part  the  comnient-uies  of  Kphraem  and  of 
Bar-Hebraeus.  From  these  various  sources  he 
coDStinicted  his  test,  with  the  aid  of  that  found 
already  in  the  Polvirlotts.  Of  coui'se  the  corrections 
de]iended  on  the  editor's  own  judgment;  and  the 
want  of  a  specification  of  the  results  of  collations 
leaves  the  i-eader  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  evidence 
mar  be  in  those  places  in  which  there  is  a  dejiarture 
from  the  Polyglott  text.  But  though  more  in- 
formation might  be  desired,  we  have  in  the  edition 
of  Lee  a  veritable  Syriac  text,  from  Syi-iac  autho- 
rities, and  fiiee  liom  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
formed  in  modem  times,  by  Gabriel  Sionita's  trans- 
lating portions  from  the  Latin. 

But  we  have  now  in  this  country,  in  the  MS. 
treasures  brought  flom  the  Niti-ian  valleys,  the 
means  of  far  moi«  accurately  editing  this  vei°sion. 
Even  if  the  results  should  not  appear  to  be  striking, 
a  thorough  use  of  these  MSS.  would  place  this 
rei-sion  on  such  a  basis  of  diplomatic  evidence  as 
would  show  positively  how  this  earliest  Christian 
tianslation  from  the  Hebrew  >vas  i-eaii  in  the  6th  or 
7th  century,  or  possibly  still  earlier:'  we  thus 
could  use  the  Syriac  with  a  fuller  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  just  as 
«e  can  the  more  uncieiit  versions  of  the  new  for 
the  criticism  of  the  Greek. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849,  the  late  excellent 
Bibl'ca!  scholar,  the  Kev.  John  Kogers,  Canon  of 
EzetT,  publish -d  "  Reasons  why  a  A'eto  Edition 
of  the  Peachito,  or  ancifnt  Si/riaa  Vertvm  of  the 
0!d  Tettament,  shotUd  be  pMisfied."  In  this  in- 
tei«sting  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  late  Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  Canon  Rogers  speaks  of  the  value  of 
the  Tendon  itself,  its  importonos  in  criticism,  the 
existing  editions,  their  defects,  the  sources  of  emen- 
dation now  possessed  by  this  country,  in  the 
Xitrian  XISS,  especially,  "  now  [1849J  under  the 
•are  of  the  Kev.  Wm.  Cureton,  who  is  making 
Known  tc  the  public  the  ti^easures  of  the  library  of 
the  MonasteiT  of  St.  Mary  I)eipai-a,  in  the  Nitrian 
desert    in    Egypt,   thus    happily  obtainsd."     He 


I  Tbp  PcnUteiicfa  oould  pcohsbljr  be  given  on  a  bas!s 
»f  \l»JiJ!K  ceniiiry. 


aiiverts  to  the  facility  which  would  be  adbixled  (ot 
the  proper  publication  of  the  proposed  edition, 
from  type  having  been  of  h\te  prepared  representing 
the  proper  Estiungelo  Syriac  chai-acter,  of  which 
Dr.  Cureton  was  even  then  making  use  in  pnnting 
his  text  of  the  Syriac  Gospels,  tie  If  it  had  been  an 
honour  to  this  country  to  issue  the  culLitions  of 
Kennicott  for  the  Hebrew  Old  Test.,  and  of  Holmes 
for  the  LXX.,  might  not  this  proposed  Syriac  edi- 
tion be  a  worthy  successor  to  such  works  ?  Tlie 
j^n  proposed  by  Canon  Rogers  for  its  execution 
was  this: — to  take  the  Syriac  MS.  which  appeared 
to  be  the  best  in  each  poition  of  thj  Old  Test .  ^oth 
on  the  ground  of  goodness  and  antiquity :  lei  this 
be  printed,  and  then  let  collations  be  made  hy 
various  scholars  in  interleaved  copies;  the  whole 
of  the  results  might  then  be  published  in  the  same 
form  as  De  Rossi's  Variae  Lectiones  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Canon  Kogei-s  gives  a  few  hints  as  to  what 
he  thought  would  be  probable  results  from  such 
a  collation.  He  did  not  expect  that  the  differences 
from  the  printed  Syriac  would  be  very  great ;  but 
still  there  would  be  a  far  greater  satisfaction  as  to 
the  confidence  with  which  this  veision  might  be 
quoted,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  By  way  of  illustration  he 
pointed  out  a  good  many  passages,  in  which  it  can 
haitily  be  doubted  that  the  defects  in  the  printed 
Syriac  arise  from  the  defectiveness  of  the  copy  or 
copies  on  which  it  was  based.  He  also  showed  it 
to  be  a  point  of  important  inquiry,  whether  in  places 
in  which  the  printed  Syriac  agi-ees  with  the  LXX., 
the  Syriac  has  been  altei-ed ;  or  whether  both  may 
preserve  the  more  ancient  reading  of  Hebrew  copies 
once  extant.  The  reasons  why  such  a  Syriac  text 
should  be  prepared  and  published,  and  why  such 
collations  should  be  made,  ai°e  thus  summed  up  by 
Canon  Kogere:  *'  1st.  Because  we  have  no  printed 
text  from  ancient  and  approved  MSS.  2nd.  Be- 
cause the  Latin  version  in  Walton's  Polyglott  otl4.*n 
fails  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  Syriac.  3rd.  Be> 
cause  there  are  many  omissions  in  the  printed  text 
which  may  perhaps  be  supplied  in  a  collation  ol 
early  M.SS.  4th.  Because  the  facilities  now  given 
to  the  study  ot  Hebrew  make  it  desii-able  tliat  new 
facilities  should  also  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
cognate  languages.  5th.  Because  it  is  useless  to 
accumulate  ancient  and  valuable  Biblical  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum,  if  those  M.SS.  a]°e  not  applied 
to  the  puiposes  of  saci-ed  criticism.  6th.  Because 
in  comparing  the  Syriac  with  the  Hebrew  original, 
many  points  of  important  and  intei'esting  investi> 
gation  will  ainse.  Finally,  Because  it  is  neither 
creditable  to  the  literary  character  of  the  age,  nor 
to  the  theological  position  of  the  Chui'ch  of  Eng- 
land, that  one  of  our  most  ancient  versions  of  the 
Bible  should  oootinae  in  its  present  neglected  state." 
These  considerations  of  the  late  Canon  Rogers  an 
worthy  of  being  thus  repeated,  not  only  aa  being 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  good  Biblical  scholar, 
but  also  as  pointing  out  practically  the  objects  t« 
be  sought  in  making  proper  use  of  the  Biblical 
materials  which  are  at  our  hands,  and  of  whka 
the  scholars  of  former  ages  had  not  the  benefit. 

There  was  a  strong  hope  expressed  soon  after  the 
issue  of  Canon  Rogeis'skppeal,  that  the  work  would 
have  been  formally  placed  in  a  prooer  manner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cureton,  and  that  thus  it 
would  have  been  aooomplisned  under  his  superir- 
tendeooe,  at  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Canon 
Rogers  announoed  this  in  an  Appendix  to  hii 
paBphlet.    But  this  has  not  been  eflirted.     It  nwy 
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«till  be  hoped  tlwt  Dr.  Cuifton  will  edit  at  least 
the  I'entiteuch  from  p  very  ancient  copy :  but 
tliei-e  is  not  now  in  this  country  the  practical  en- 
cowaijemcnt  to  such  Bibliciil  studies  as  require  the 
devotion  of  time,  labour,  ami  attention  (as  well  as 
pecuniary  expense),  which  in  the  last  century  Ken- 
oicott  and  Holmes  received. 

But  if  the  printe<l  Syriac  text  rests  on  by  no 
means  a  really  satisfactoiy  basis,  it  may  be  asked. 
How  can  it  be  said  positively  that  what  we  have  is 
the  same  version  substantially  that  was  used  by 
Kphraem  in  the  4th  centtny  ?  Happily,  we  have 
the  siime  means  of  identifying  the  Syriac  with  that 
anciently  used,  as  we  have  of  showing  that  the 
modem  Latin  Vulgate  is  substantially  the  version 
executed  by  Jerome.  We  admit  that  the  common 
printed  Latin  has  suffered  in  various  ways,  and  yet 
a'  the  bottom  and  in  its  general  texture  it  is  un- 
(•"uotedly  the  work  of  Jerome:  so  with  the  Peshito 
or  cue  Old  Test.,  whatever  errors  of  judgment  were 
committed  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  fii«t  editor,  and 
however  little  has  been  done  by  those  who  should 
have  conected  these  things  on  MS.  authority,  the 
identity  of  the  version  is  too  certain  for  it  to  be  j 
thus  destroyed,  or  even  (it  may  be  said)  mateiially 
obscured. 

From  the  citations  of  Ephraem,  and  the  single 
words  on  which  he  makes  remarks,  we  have  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  identity  of  the  version :  even 
though  at  times  he  also  furnishes  proof  that  the 
copies  as  printed  aie  not  exactly  as  he  read.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  accordance  : 
they  are  mostly  from  the  places  (see  Wiseman,  If. 
Syr.  122,  &c.)  in  which  Ephraem  thinks  it  needful 
to  explain  a  Syrian  woi-d  in  this  version,  or  to 
discuss  its  meaning,  either  from  its  having  become 
antiquated  in  his  time,  or  from  its  being  unused  in 
the  same  sense  by  the  Syrians  of  Edessa.     Thus, 

Gen.  i.  1,  ^\^  is  used  iu  Syriac  as  answering  to 
the  Hebrew  T\H.  The  occurrence  of  this  word 
Ephraem  mentions,  giving  his   own  explanation : 

i.  2,  aiQ:=>o   cnoZ ;  x.  9,  for  TV  "I'ua,  the 

O   0  V 

Syriac  has  JjZ^^A^mJ,  which  Ephraem  men- 
tions as  being  a  term  which  the  Pereians  also  use. 

Gen.  XXX.  14,  for  D"'XT1''I  there  is  j^n-'^,^  a 
word  which  Ephraem  mentions  as  being  there, 
and  the  possible  meaning  of  which  he  discusses, 

Exod.  xxviii.  4,  ^£0]f3  stands  for  the  Hebrew 

p  t.        «. 
jETI ;  Ephraem  reads  it  |i£0)-»iS.  and  explains 

•>       7 

the    meaning: — xxxviii.   4,    '^aio   ("1330); 

P  7 

xxxviu.    16,     |on    *vn    (Vfinyp)  ;     xxviii.    40, 

JQ^a  CniyaJD) ;  Num.  xi.  7,  for  13  there  is 

(ZyaiCOaa,  a  word  equally,  it  seems,  meaning 
xriaTuier ;  which  was,  however,  unknown  to  Eph- 
raerr.,  w  h:  expounds  it  as  though  it  mesuit  food  of 

P       7  * 

til  kindi,  as  f  ]ZjiX.X  ^^i>0.     1  Sam.  xxiii.  28, 

*         *  L  *    .    ' 

■*0^xa    for    jr?D  ;     £  Sam.   viii     7,    ^L-iiA 
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merely   retaining   the   Hebrew   word   tJ^  in  « 

p   «   » 
Syriac  form.      1  K.  x.  11,  jZoaiO  (D*|p7K)-, 

xii.  11,  K^  (D*3OT-      2  K.  iii.  4,  fy^ 

(ni-iia) ;  Job  xxxii-  23,  Ijdj-^  cnBrx) , 

»  7 

xli.  13,  ,_^auiiZ,  the  Heb.  tSnpR      Is.  lii.  22, 

|^.VSfi.\4Vl  (ninSpO) ;  Jer.li.41,  |iu=i-k  j| 

{'T[^).     Zech.  V.   7,]i\Xo  (HQ^X).     In  those 
passages,  and  in  sevei-al  otheis,  the  words  of  the 


Peshito  are  cited  by  Ephraem  because  of  their 
obscurity,  and  of  the  need  that  they  had  of 
explanation. 

The  proof  that  the  version  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  sul)6tantially  that  used  by  the  Syrians  in 
the  4th  century,  is  perhaps  more  definite  from  the 
compai'ison  of  woi-ds  than  it  would  have  been  fiom 
the  comparison  of  pas.sages  of  greater  length ;  be- 
cause in  longer  citations  there  always  might  l* 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  perhaps  the  MS.  cf 
Ephi-aem  might  have  been  confoimed  to  later  Syriac 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Text;  while,  with  regard  to 
peculiar  woi-ds,  no  such  suspicion  can  have  any 
place,  since  it  is  on  such  words  still  found  in  the 
Peshito  that  the  remarks  of  Ephi-aem  are  based. 
The  fact  that  he  sometimes  cites  it  ditierently  from 
what  we  now  read,  only  shows  a  variation  of  copies, 
perhaps  ancient,  or  perhaps  such  as  is  found  merely 
iu  the  printed  text  that  we  have. 

From  Ephraem  having  mentioned  translators  of 
this  version,  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  was  the 
work  ot  several :  a  thing  probable  enough  in  itself, 
but  which  could  hardly  be  proved  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  casual  phrase,  nor  yet  from  variations  in 
the  rendering  of  the  same  Hebrew  word ;  such  va- 
riations being  found  in  almost  all  translations,  even 
when  made  by  one  pei'sou — that  of  Jeiome,  for 
instance ;  and  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  avoid,  especially  before  the  time  when  concord- 
ances and  lexicons  were  at  h.uid.  Variations  in 
phraseology  give  a  far  surer  ground  for  supposing 
several  ti-anslators. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  this  transla- 
tion were  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  work.  Some, 
who  have  maintained  that  the  translator  was  a  Jew, 
have  argued  from  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  anu 
his  mode  of  rendering.  But  these  consideratiorj 
prove  nothing.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  do-'.teo 
if  in  that  age  a  Jew  would  have  formed  anything 
except  a  Chaldee  Targum ;  and  thus  difluseness  of 
paraphrase  might  be  expected  instead  of  clo.seness  of 
translation.  There  need  be  no  reasonable  objection 
made  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Christian  woriv 
Indeed  it  is  diHicult  to  suppose,  that  before  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  in  Syria,  the  version  could 
have  been  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Syriac  in  general  sup- 
ports the  Hebrew  text  that  we  have :  how  far  align- 
ments may  be  raised  ujxsn  minute  coincidences  or 
variations  camiot  be  certainly  known  until  the  an- 
cient text  of  the  vei-sion  is  better  established.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  it  is  clear  that  the  Syriac 
translator  read  one  consonant  for  another  iu  th« 
Hebrew,  and  translated  accordingly ;  at  time* 
another  vocalization  of  the  Hebrew  was  fallowed. 

A  resemblance  h;is  been  pointed  out  bet*  een  the 
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Sjrrlnj  uid  the  i-ending  of  some  o(  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
(^ms:  it'theTai^m  is  the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  th«  Syriac  ti-anslator,  using  every  aid  in  his 
power  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowle<lge  of  what  he 
was  rendering,  examined  the  TaiTrnnis  in  difficult 
nas«jges.  This  is  not  the  place  for  formally  discuss- 
ing the  date  ;uid  origin  of  the  Tai-gnms  [see  below, 
TaROCMs]  ;  but  if  (as  seems  almost  certain)  the 
Targums  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  almost 
without  exception  more  i^ecent  than  the  Syriac 
version,  still  they  are  probably  the  successoi-s  of  ear- 
lier Tarcrums,  which  by  amplification  have  reached 
their  pi-e>ent  shape.  Thus,  if  existing  T.irgums 
are  more  recent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may  happen 
that  tlicir  coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
common  source — an  earlier  Targum. 

But  tliere  b  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more 
im|iortance:  it  is,  how  far  has  this  vereion  been 
alJei-ted  by  the  LXX.  ?  and  to  what  are  we  to  attri- 
bute tliis  inHuence  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  influence 
of  the  LXX.  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  copyists  and 
.-vvisers ;  while  in  part  this  belonged  to  the  version 
as  onpn.-dly  made.  For,  if  a  translator  had  access 
to  another  vei-sion  while  occupied  in  making  his 
own,  he  might  consult  it  in  cases  of  diflSculty ;  and 
thus  he  might  unconsciously  follow  it  in  other 
partj.  Even  knowing  the  words  of  a  pai-ticulai- 
transLition  may  affect  the  mode  of  rendering  in 
another  tmnsjation  or  revision.  And  thus  a  tinge 
from  the  LXX.  may  have  easily  existed  in  this  ver- 
nion  from  the  first,  even  though  in  whole  books  it 
may  not  be  found  at  all.  But  when  the  extensive 
use  of  the  L.\X.  is  remembered,  and  how  soon  it 
was  supiei-stitiously  imagined  to  have  been  made  by 
direct  inspiration,  so  that  it  was  deemed  cauouically 
authoritative,  we  cannot  feel  wonder  that  readings 
from  the  LXX.  should  have  been  from  time  to  time 
introduced ;  this  may  have  commenced  probably 
before  a  Syriac  version  had  Ix-en  made  from  the 
Uezaplar  Greek  text ;  because  in  such  revised  text 
of  the  LXX.  the  additions,  &x.,  in  which  that  ver- 
sion ditlered  from  the  Hebrew,  would  be  so  marked 
that  they  would  liordly  seem  to  be  the  authoritative 
and  genuine  text. 

Some  comjmrison  with  the  Greek  is  probable  even 
iiefort  the  time  of  Kphraem  ;  for,  as  to  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though 
not  as  Scripture),  the  Apocryphal  additions  to 
Daniel  and  the  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  yet 
found  in  .Syriac  Whoever  translated  any  of  these 
books  from  the  Greek,  may  easily  have  also  com- 
I'ai'cd  with  it  in  some  places  the  books  previously 
tiinslated  fiom  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  Book  of  I'salms  this  version  exhibits  many 
peculiai'ities.  Either  the  translation  of  the  Psalter 
must  be  a  work  independent  of  the  Feshito  in 
general,  or  t:l>e  it  has  been  strangely  revised  and 
.dtercil,  not  only  from  tlie  Greek,*  but  also  from 
litui-gical  use.  Perhaps,  indeed,  tlw  Pwdms  are  a 
Jilferent  vei^ion ;  vid  that  in  this  respect  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Syrian  Churches  is  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Cntiiolic  Church  and  the  Church  of  Enghuid 
tn  using  iiturgically  a  ditferent  version  of  the  book 
so  much  reail  e(H:le.sia.stically. 

It  is  staU^l  that,  after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  there  were  revisions  of  this  one  version  by 
the  Monoph'-sites  and  by  the  Nestoriaus :  probably 

■  Perhaps  as  to  tbi*  the  version  of  the  Pialms  fhmi 
tbv  Greek  nxule  by  Pulycarp  (to  be  meotlcined  presently) 
has  not  bt«n  snflkicntly  taken  Into  occounL  Indeed, 
remarkably  llltle  allenUoo  appear*  tt>  havv  Uvn  paU  lu 
Uit-  pvVleni'r  tliat  viich  a  vrnuoii  rsUnil. 


it  would  be  found,  if  the  subject  could  be  f'llly 
investigated,  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent parties  copies  in  which  the  ordinary  aoddenta 
of  transcription  had  introduced  variations. 

The  Karkaphensian  recension  mentioned  by  IJar- 
Heoraeus  was  only  known  by  name  prior  to  the 
investigations  of  Wiseman  ;  it  is  found  in  two  ?Vf^. 
in  the  Vatican ;  it  was  formed  for  the  u*t  cl 
Monofhysites;  there  is  peculiarity  in  the  punc- 
tuation introduced,  by  a  leaning  towtn-ds  the 
Greek  ;  but  it  is,  as  to  its  substance,  the  Peaiiitp 
version. 

B.  The  Syriac  version  from  the  Hexapla-  Greek 
Text. — The  only  Syriac  vei-sion  of  the  Old  Test. 
Dp  to  the  6th  centuiy  was  apparently  the  Peshito. 
The  tii-st  definite  intimation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  transUited  from  the  Greek  is  through 
Moses  Aghelaeus.  This  Syriac  writer  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  made  a  translation 
of  the  GUiphyra  of  Cyril  of  .Alexandria  from  Greek 
into  Syriac ;  and,  in  the  prefixed  Epistle,  he  speaks 
of  the  vereions  of  the  New  Test,  aiid  the  Psalter, 
"  which  Folycai-p  (i-est  his  soul !),  the  Chorepiscopu^ 
made  iu  Syriac  for  the  faithful  Xenaias,  the  teaciipr 
of  Mabug,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  good."" 
We  thus  see  that  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Psalm; 
had  a  similar  origin  to  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  New 
Test.  We  know  that  the  date  of  the  latter  wajs 
A.D.  .508 ;  the  Psalter  was  probably  a  contempo- 
raneous woik.  It  is  siud  that  the  Nestorian  patri- 
aich,  Marablia,  A.D.  552,  made  a  vei-sion  from  the 
Greek;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  existence,  so 
that,  if  ever  it  was  completely  executed,  it  was 
probably  superseded  by  the  Hexaplar  version  o^ 
Paul  of  Tela  ;  indeed  Paul  may  have  used  if 
as  the  basis  of  his  work,  adding  marks  of  refer* 
ence,  &c. 

This  vei-sion  by  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite, 
was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  ceiitui  y ;  for 
its  basis  he  usfd  the  Hexaplai-  Gi^eek  t^xt — that  is 
the  LXX.,  with  the  collections  of  Origen,  the  aster 
isks,  obeli,  &c.,  and  with  the  references  to  the  othei 
Greek  versions. 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  was  made  on  tb« 
principle  of  following  the  Greek,  woi-d  for  word,  as 
exactly  as  possible.  It  contains  the  mtrks  intro- 
duced by  Origea ;  and  the  references  to  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  &c.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  Syriac  version  that  we  obtain  our 
most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  results)  of  tlie 
critical  labours  of  Origen. 

Andi^eas  Marius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  ot 
Joshua,*  first  used  the  results  of  this  Syi-o-Heza- 
plar  text ;  for,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  hit 
possession,  he  revised  the  Greek,  inti-oiucing  aster- 
isks and  obeli,  thus  showing  what  Origen  had  done, 
how  much  he  bad  inserted  in  the  text,  um  ■*•  iii.t 
he  h»i  marked  as  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  1'he 
Syriac  MS.  used  by  Masius  has  been  long  lost; 
though  in  this  day,  afVer  the  recovery  of  the  Codes 
Reuchlini  of  the  Apocalypse  (from  which  Erasmus 
first  edited  that  book)  by  Prof.  Delitzsch,  it  could 
hardly  be  a  cause  for  sihrprise  if  this  Srriac  Cuucx 
were  again  found. 

It  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrodan  Library  at 
Milan  that  we  poveaa  oocurate  means  of  knowing 
this  Syriac  Tertk.x    Ih*  MS.  in  queatioa  ooataiu 


■  Aseemanl.  BOMotktta  OfiemtaU*,  IL  tS;  wbaN^ 
however,  the  obscore  ^yrUc  Is  tamed  Into  sUll  mora  ob> 
Kure  Ijitiii. 

•  Joauoc  Imprratoris  h!storU  IIIUAlrBia  alqne  ( 
•b  AiMtriM  Mailu.     Antwerp.  \iH. 
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the  PsaJms,  Job,  Proveibs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
WiMiom,  Kfclesiasticus,  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah, 
iVnruch,  Dnniel,  Kzekiel,  nnd  Isaiah.  Norberg  jnib- 
lished,  at  Lund  in  1787,  the  Books  of  Jeremir.h 
had  Kzekiel,  from  a  ti-anscnpt  which  lie  had  made 
of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In  1788,  Bugati  published 
at  Milan  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  he  also  edited  the 
Psiims,  the  printing  of  which  had  been  completed 
before  his  death  in  1816;  it  was  published  in 
1820.  The  i-est  of  the  contents  of  the  Mihin  Codex 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Apocryphal  books)  wa<* 
published  at  I^ierlin  in  18H5,  by  Middeldorpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg ;  Middeldoi7)f  also 
added  the  4th  (2nd)  Book  of  Kings  from  a  MS.  at 
Palis. 

Besides  these  portions  of  this  Syriac  version,  the 
MSS.  from  the  Nitrian  monast<'ries  now  in  the 
British  Museum  would  add  a  good  deal  more: 
amongst  these  there  are  six,  from  which  much 
might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  other  books  may  be  recovered.P  These  MSS. 
we  like  that  at  Milan,  in  having  the  marks  of  Ori- 
gcn  in  the  text;  the  references  to  i-eadings  in  the 
margin  ;  and  occasionally  the  Greek  woitl  itself  is 
thus  cited  in  Greek. 

Dr.  Antonio  Ceriani,  of  the  Ambrns'an  l.ibiiiry 
at  Milan,  after  having  for  a  consideiable  time  pro- 
posed to  edit  the  portions  of  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
Codex  of  Milan  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
MS.,  commenced  such  a  work  in  1861  [Monumcnta 
Sacra  et  Profana,  Opera  CoUtgii  Dibliolhecae 
Ambrosianae),  the  fii-st  part  of  the  Syriac  text 
being  Baruch,  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah.  To  this  work  Ceriani  subjoined  a  colla- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  important  texts,  and  cri- 
tical notes.  A  second  part  has  since  appeared.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  thus  edit  the  whole 
MS.,  and  that  the  other  portions  of  this  version 
known  to  be  extant  may  soon  appear  in  print. 

The  value  of  this  version  for  the  criticism  of  the 
LXX.  is  very  gi-eat.  It  supplies,  as  far  as  a  ver- 
sion can,  the  lost  work  of  Origen. 

The  list  of  vereions  of  the  Old  Test,  into  Syriac 
often  appeai-s  to  be  very  numerous;  but  on  exami- 
nation it  is  found  that  many  translations,  the  names 
of  which  appear  in  a  catalogue,  are  really  either 
such  as  nerer  had  an  actual  exist«nce,  or  else  that 
they  ai-e  either  the  version  fi-om  the  Hebrew,  or 
else  that  from  theHexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.,  under 
different  names,  or  with  some  slight  revision.  To 
enumerate  the  suppxised  vei-sions  is  needless.  It  is 
only  requisite  to  mention  that  Thomas  of  Hsrkel, 
whose  work  in  the  revision  of  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  will  have  to  be  mentioned,  seems  also  to 
have  made  a  traaslation  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac 
of  some  of  the  Apocryphal  lx>oks — at  least,  the  sub- 
scriptions in  certain  MSS.  state  this. 


»  The  following  is  the  notation  of  these  MSS.,  and  their 
ccntents  and  dates : — 

12,133  (besides  the  Peshito  Exodus) ;  Joshua  (defective), 

cent  vii.  "Translated  from  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Hex- 

apla,  collated  with  one  of  the  Tetrapla." 
>2,134,  iTzodus.    A.D.  697. 
1 1,434,  I'salmg  fomie<l  from  tico  MSS.  cent.  vlli.  (with  the 

Song  of  the  Three  Children  subjoined  to  the  second). 

Both  MSS.  are  defective.    Subscription,  "  According  to 

thj  LXX." 
M,43T,  Aumbers  and  1  Kingt,  defective  (cent.  vii.  or 

vii:.).    The  subscription  to  1  Kinps  gays  that  it  was 

U&nslated  into  SjTlac  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  927 

a.D.  6)6). 


II.  The  Svriac  New  TEsrAjtSKT  VERtios.t 

A.  T/te  Peshito  Syriac  N.  T.  (Teit  of  Wid. 
man.stadt,  and  Cure  ton's  Gospels.) 

In  whatever  foims  the  Sjrriac  New  Test,  may 
have  existed  prior  to  the  time  of  Philoxeiiiis  (tii« 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century),  who  caused  a  new 
translation  to  be  made,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  consider  all  such  most  ancient  ti°ansIations  or 
revisions  together ;  even  though  there  may  be  rea- 
sons aftei-wards  assigned  for  not  regaixling  the  version 
of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  as  absolutely  one. 

It  may  stand  as  an  admitted  fict  that  a  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Test,  in  Syriac  existed  in  the 
2nd  ceiituiy  ;  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  respecting  Hegesippus,  that  ho 
"  made  quotations  from  the  (Josjiel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Syriac,"  ^k  t«  tow  Koff"  'Efipal- 
ovs  fvayytXlov  koI  tov  'SvpiaKov  {Hist.  Eccl. 
iv.  22).  U  seems  equally  ceittin  that  in  the  4th 
century  such  a  vereion  was  as  well  known  of  the 
New  Test,  as  of  the  Old.  It  was  the  companion  of 
the  Old  Test,  translation  made  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  a*  such  \va.s  in  habitual  use  in  the  Syriac 
Churches.  To  the  iranshtion  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Syrians,  orthodox,  Monophysite,  or 
Nestorian,  from  the  5th  century  and  onward,  the 
name  of  Peshito  has  been  as  commonly  applied  in 
the  New  Test,  as  the  Old.  In  the  7th  centuiy  at 
lejist  the  version  so  current  acquired  the  name  of 

JL20*~D,  old,  in  contra.st  to  that  which  was  th»n 


formed  and  revised  by  the  Monophysites. 

Though  we  have  no  certain  data  .is  to  the  oriorit 
of  this  vereion,  it  is  probable  on  every  gi-ound  that 
a  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Test,  wag  an  ac- 
companiment of  that  of  the  Old  ;  whatcvei-  theref^ire 
beare  on  the  one,  beai-s  on  the  othei  also. 

There  £«^m  to  be  but  few  notices  of  the  old 
Syn'ac  Vei'sion  in  early  wn'ter.s.  Cosmas  Indico- 
plenstes,  in  the  fonner  half  of  the  6th  centuiy,  inci» 
dentally  infonns  us  that  the  Syri:ic  translation  doe? 
not  contain  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  2  and  .S 
John,  and  Jude.  This  was  found  to  be  correct 
when  a  thousjind  years  aftenvards  this  ancient 
translation  became  again  known  to  Western  scholars. 
In  1552,  Moses  of  Mardin  came  to  Rome  to  Pope 
Julius  III.,  commissioned  by  Ignatius  the  Jacobite 
(Monophysite],  patriarch,  to  state  his  religious  opi- 
nions, to  effect  (it  is  said)  a  union  with  the  Komish 
Church,  and  to  get  the  Syriac  New  Test,  printed. 
In  this  last  object  Moses  failed  both  at  Rome  and 
Venice.  At  Vienna  he  was,  however,  successful. 
Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  had  himself  learned  Syriac  from  Theseus 
Ambrosius  many  yeare  previously  ;  and  through  his 
influence  the  emperor  undeitook  the  chai-ge  of  bd 


14,442,  Genetit,  defective  (with  1  Sam.  Peshito).  "Ac- 
cording to  the  LXX."  (cent  v1.). 

17,103,  Judges  and  Ruth,  defective  (cent.  vii.  or  vii:.). 
Subscription  to  Judges,  "According  to  the  LXX.:"  to 
Ruth,  "  From  the  Tetrapla  of  the  LXX." 

The  notes  on  these  MSS.  made  by  the  present  writer 
In  1857  have  been  kindly  compared  and  amplified  by  Mr 
William  Wright  of  the  British  Museum. 

Rordam  issued  at  Copenliagen  in  l.'<59  the  first  portion 
of  an  edition  of  the  MS.  17,103:  another  part  has  slsice 
Ix'cn  published.  Some  of  these  M.SS.  were  writtrn  In  the 
same  century  In  wbicli  the  version  was  made.  They 
may  probably  be  depended  on  as  giving  the  text  wltJ 
Reneral  accuracy. 
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•dition.  which  app«\re<i  in  1 555,  il.mugh  the  joint  1 
kbours  of  Wi<!in;tnst.-\dt,  Moses,  and  Postell.  Some  ! 
copies  were  arterw;\vils  issued  with  the  date  of  1562  . 
on  the  back  of  tlie  titled  | 

In  having  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Syriac 
Ketr  Test,  agreed  with  the  description  of  Cosmas ;  the 
Apocalypse  was  aUo  wantint;,  as  well  as  the  section 
John  viii.  1-11  ;  this  last  omission,  and  some  other 
points,  wei-e   noticed   in  the   list   of  en-ata.     The 
editors  appear  to  have  followed  their  MSS.  with  j 
gi^eat  fidelity,  so  that  the  e<iition  is  justly  valued. ' 
In  subsequent  editions  endeavours  were  made  con-  , 
jecturally  to  amend  the  text  by  introihicing  1  John  j 
r.  7  and  other  portions  which  do  not  belong  to  this  j 
trai^slation.     One  of  the  principal  eilitions  is  that 
of  l^usden  and  Schaaf ;  in  this  the  text  is  made  as 
full  as  possible  by  supplyinsj  every  lacuna   from  [ 
any  source;  in  the  punctuation  there  is  a  strange 
peculiarity,  that  in  the  foitner  part  Leusden  chose  | 
to  follow  a  sort  of  Chaldee  analogy,  while  on  his  | 
Jeatb  Schaaf  introduced  a  regular  system  of  Syriac  j 
vocalization   through  all   the   rest  of  the  volume.  < 
The  Lexicon  which  accompanies  this  etiition  is  of' 
fpjat  value.     This  edition  was  first  issued  in  1708  : 
moi-e  copies,  however,  have  the  date  1709;  while' 
•ome  have  the  false  and  dishonest  statement  on  the  j 
title  pag;e,  "  Secunda  editio  a  mendis  puipita,"  and 
the  date  1717.     The  late  Professor  Lee  published! 
an  edition  in  1816,  in  which  he  conected  or  altei-ed  ' 
tJie  text  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.     This  is  so  | 
fiir  independent  of  that  of  Widmanstadt.     It  is,  '■ 
however,  very  far  short  of  being  really  a  critical 
edition.     In    1828,    the   edition   of  Mr.    William 
Greenfield    (otten    reprinted   from    the   stereotype  j 
pLntes),  was  published  by  Messre.  Bagster:  in  this 
the   text  of  Widmanstadt  was  followed  (with  the 
Towels  fully  expressed),  and  with  certain  supple- 
mefits  within  bi-aclcets  from  Lee's  edition.     For  the 
collation  with  Lee's  text  Greenfield  was  not  re- 
sponsible.    There  are  now  in  this  country  excellent 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  critical  edition  of 
this  version  :  it  may,  however,  be  said,  that  as  in 
its  first  publication  the  MSS.  employed  were  ho- 
nestly used,  it  is  in  the  text  of  Widmanst-uit  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  is  the  Peshito  Old  Testament. 

This  .Syriac  Version  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated :  some  have  thought  that  in  it  they  had  a 
genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  second,  or 
perhaps  even  of  \hit  first  century.  They  thus  na- 
turally upheld  it  as  almost  co-onlinate  in  authority 
with  the  Greek  text,  and  as  being  of  a  period  ante- 
rior to  any  (txv^k  copy  extant.  Othei-s  finding  in 
it  Indubitable  marks  of  a  later  age,  were  inclined 
to  deny  that  it  bul  any  claim  to  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  thus  La  (jroze  thought  that  the  commonly 
priutol  Syiiac  New  T«st.  is  not  the  Peshito  at  all. 


4  The  date  of  I5SS  appears  rrpeatedly  in  the  body  of 
the  votiune  ;  at  t)i«  eml  of  the  Uo*peU,  May  IH,  IftU  ; 
Sl  Paul's  Kpp..  July  \n,  )S5S;  Acu,  Aug.  14.  I&5S; 
Cath.  Kpp.  aiMl  t1i<>  conclusion,  Srp.  37,  1SS&.  'Ilie  vo- 
lume U  drdioiicd  to  the  Emperor  Kerdiaand.  and  the 
evmUrU  mention  Utree  other  dBdioalioiM  to  Mkar  mem- 
hen  of  th«-  Imperial  boose.  All  of  these  thre*  ar«  often 
varlidg,  »n<i  two  of  them,  addressed  to  the  ArcbdukM 
Ferdinand  iinil  OiarleN  are  not  only  Keneially  wanting, 
but  It  is  ev  en  said  that  no  ocpy  \t  known  in  which  they 
ire  found. 

'  Grirsbsco'a  mont  matorcd  Jodgment  on  this  raltfrct 
was  thiw  given  :—''Interpiiiationea  antcn  •  tods  Evan- 
irlionim  puriillells.  qiuln  apud  Symm,  MatL  utrlii.  18, 
Lac  ix.  39,  Ii4>m  Matt  xxii.  32,  33.  Mar.  vi.  II.  alll.  U, 
Ijoe.  It.  II,  deprcbemluntur,  nou  magis  qtum  addita- 


but  the  Philoxeiiian  excetitea  in  the  begiiuii.'.f  of 
the  6th  century.  The  fact  is,  that  this  version  ib 
transmitted  to  us  (wntaine  marks  of  antiquity,  !<ii<i 
also  traces  of  a  Later  age.  The  two  things  are  su 
blended,  that  if  either  class  ;f  phaeiiomeua  alone 
were  regaided,  the  most  opposite  opinions  might  be 
formed.  The  opinion  of  VVetstein  was  one  of  the 
most  pterverse  that  could  be  devised :  he  found  in 
this  version  readiags  which  accord  with  the  Litin  ; 
and  then,  acting  on  the  strange  system  of  criticism 
which  he  adoptc'd  in  his  later  yeara,  he  asserted 
that  any  such  acccnlance  with  the  Latin  wae  i 
proof  of  corruption  from  that  vei-sion  :  so  that  with 
him  the  pixwis  of  antiquity  became  the  tokens  of 
later  origin,  and  he  thus  assigned  the  transL-ition  to 
the  seventh  centuiy.  With  him  the  real  indication- 
of  later  readings  were  only  the  m:irks  of  the  very 
reverse.  Michaelis  took  very  opposite  fTound  to 
that  of  Wetstein ;  he  upheld  its  antiquity  and  ati- 
thority  very  strenuously.  The  former  point  could 
be  easily  proved,  if  one  class  of  readings  alone  were 
considered ;  and  this  is  confiiined  by  the  contents 
of  the  version  itself.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  difficulties,  for  veiy  often  readings  of  a  much 
moi-e  recent  kind  appear  ;  it  was  thus  thought  that 
it  might  be  compared  with  the  Latin  as  found  in 
the  Codex  Brizianus,  in  which  there  is  an  aucien' 
groundwork,  but  also  the  work  of  a  reviser  is  ma- 
nifest. Thus  the  judgment  formed  by  Griesbach 
seems  to  be  ceitainly  the  correct  one  as  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  text  of  this  vereion:  he  says  (ii:>ing 
the  terms  proper  to  his  system  of  recensions) ; 
"  NuUi  harum  recensionum  Syriaca  versio,  prout  qui- 
dem  typis  exctisa  est,  siniilis,  verura  nee  ulli  prorsus 
dissimilis  est.  In  multis  concinit  cum  Alexandrina 
reoensione,  in  pluribus  cum  Occidentali,  in  non- 
nidlis  etiam  cum  Constantiuopolitana,  ita  tamen  ut 
quae  in  hanc  posterioribus  demum  seculis  invecta 
sunt,  pleraque  repudiet.  Diversis  ergo  temporibus 
ad  Graecos  codices  plane  diver ios  iterum  iterttnuiue 
reoognita  esse  videtur"  {Nov.  Test.  Proleg.  Ixxv.i. 
Ib  a  note  Gn'esbach  introduced  the  comparison  of 
the  Codex  Brixianus,  "  lUustrari  hoc  potest  codi- 
cum  nonnullorum  Latinorum  exemplo,  qui  priscam 
quidem  versionem  ad  Occidentalera  recensionem  ac- 
commodatam  representant,  sed  pa-ssim  ad  juniorea 
libros  Graecos  i-efictam.  Ex  Koc  genere  est  Briii- 
anus  Codex  Latimia,  qui  non  raro  a  Gi-aeco-Latinis 
et  vetustioribus  Latinis  omnibus  solus  discedit,  et 
in  Graeconim  paj-tes  transit."'  Some  proof  that 
the  text  of  the  common  printed  Peshito  has  been 
re'VTOtight,  will  ap|)car  when  it  is  compai-ed  with 
the  Cui-etoniaii  .*^yriac  Gospels. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  remembered  that  this  is  30 
neu)  opinion  ;  that  it  is  not  the  peculiar  notion  of 
Ti«gelles,   or  of  any  one  individual ;   fin*  as  the 


Kent!  e  lectionarlis  Ubris  In  lacmm  contextmn  traducta 
Telnt  Luc  xv.  n,aut  liturgicum  lllud  aasnineiitum  Mstt. 

vl.  13,  vltia  sunt  rf  cowf  pn^trla. Quin  plrmaqoo 

interpolatioDea  mode  CBomeratas,  cum  alii*  rjusnioai 
generis  multla,  quae  mmo  In  Tentlune  Syriaca  extu..i, 
prtmltns  absa  sbftilsw  et  aerlorl  dmoB  lampore  in  earn 
irrepelsse,  plane  mlhi  peraoaMim  esc  Vertatimc  rnim 
clar.  HurIus  (  .  .  .  coll.  prolegomenls  in  mi^rem  m-aia 
N.  T.  rditioiHnn.  Hal.  1796,  vol.  I.  p.  Ixxv.)  anim»i 
vertlt,  rrrklonem  hanc  a  IHorthote  quodam  vidrH  rcccK- 
nitam  ftalase  ae  ffasiigatam.  Id  quod  qnlnto  secnlc 
Ille1wt^  anieqnam  eedeslae  ortenialcs  Ncstorianis  d 
ll«M|iiiyalUeia  rtJdi  disckiderantar.  erentsse  sti<<ptooi 
et  to  eptHoHs  magh  adtas  ^aam  iu  Kran^iiis  luauc 
iMholaae  antiraia"  Cmmmtarim  Ont:rM  IL  UtUis 
B.  Ul.  1»1L 
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question  liAs  been  re- opened,  .(,  has  been  treated  ns 
if  this  weit;  some  theory  newly  invented  to  serve  a 
purpose.  The  Kev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  whose  hiboui-s 
in  the  collation  of  Greek  MSS.,  and  whose  care  in 
eiliting  Codex  Augiensis  of  St.  Paul's  Kpistles,  de- 
;>eive  very  high  commendation,  avowed  liimDcif 
many  yeai-s  ago  an  ai-dent  admirer  of  the  I'eshito- 
Syriac.  But  even  then  he  set  aside  its  authority 
very  often  when  it  liappened  to  adhere  to  the 
ancient  (ireek  text,  to  the  other  ancient  versions, 
and  to  the  early  Fathers,  in  opjMjsition  to  the  later 
copies.  But  when  the  judgment  of  Griesbach 
respecting  tlie  common  printed  Syriac  had  been  re- 
pealed and  enforced  by  Tregelles  (Home's  Tntrod. 
vol.  iv.  265),  Scrivener  came  forward  as  its  cham- 
pion. In  his  Introduction  to  Codex  Augiensis,  Mr. 
Scrivener  says,  "  How  is  this  divergency  of  the 
Peshito  vei"sion  fiom  the  text  of  Codex  B  explained 
by  Tregelles  ?  He  feels  of  course  the  pras:,ure  of 
the  argument  against  him,  and  meets  it,  if  not  suc- 
cesstully,  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  boldness. 
The  translation  degenerates  in  his  hands  into  '  the 
version  commonly  printed  as  the  Peshito.'  Now 
let  us  niai-k  the  precise  nature  of  the  denjsnd  hvrt 
made  on  our  faith  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  He  v/ould 
jwrsuade  us  that  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  dis- 
tracted as  it  has  been,  and  split  into  hostile  sections 
for  the  spjue  of  1400  yeare,  orthodox  and  Jacobite, 
Nestorian  and  Maronite  alike,  those  who  could  agree 
in  nothing  else,  have  laid  aside  their  bitter  jealousies 
in  oi-der  to  substitute  in  their  monastic  libi'aries  and 
litnigical  services,  another  and  a  spurious  version  in 
tlie  room  of  the  Peshito,  that  sole  surviving  mo- 
nument of  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  in  Syria! 
Nay,  more,  that  this  wretched  forgery  has  deceived 
Orientalists  profound  as  Michaelis*  and  Lowth,  ha* 
pa.«Bed  without  suspicion  through  the  ordeal  of 
searching  criticism  to  which  every  branch  of  Sacred 
literature  has  been  subjected  during  the  bust  half 
eentuiy !  We  will  require  solid  reasons,  indeed, 
bet'oie  we  sunender  ourselves  to  an  hypothesis  as 
novel  as  it  appeals  violently  improbable "  (pp.  xiv. 
XV.).  Mr.  Scrivener's  wanntli  of  declamation  might 
have  been  spared :  no  one  calls  the  Peshito  "  a  spu- 
rious version,"  "  wretched  forgeiy,"  &c.,  it  is  not 
suggested  that  the  Syrian  Churches  ag;reed  in  some 
strange  substitution :  all  that  is  suggested  is,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  transition  Greek  text,  before  the 
disruption  of  the  Syrian  Churches,  the  then  existing 
Syriac  vei-sion  was  revised  and  modernized  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  Latin  was  treated 
in  Cod.  Brixianus.  On  part  of  Mr.  Scrivener's 
statements  the  Kev.  F.  J.  A.  Hoit  has  well  re- 
marked : — "  The  text  may  have  been  altered  and 
cornjpted  between  the  first  or  second,  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. This  is  all  that  Dr.  Tregelles  has  supposed, 
though  Mr.  Scrivener  assails  him  with  unseemly 
violence,  as  if  lie  had  repi^esented  the  vulgar  text  as 
•  a  wretched  forgeiy.'  Air.  Scrivener's  ra.-.hiiess  is 
no  less  remarkable  in  calling  this  a  '  novel  hypo- 
thesis,' when  in  tact  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  Gries- 
bach .  .  .  There  is  neither  evidence  nor  internal 
probability  against  the  supposition  that  the  Old 
Syriac  version  was  revised  into  its  present  form 
...  in  the  4tli  or  even  3rd  centuiy,  to  make 
it  accord  with  Gi-eek  MSS.  then  current  at  Antioch, 

•  Even  Mfcbaells  did  not  think  it  needful  to  assnine 
that  the  Peshito  had  been  transmitted  without  any 
change,  '•in  using  the  Syriac  version,  we  must  never 
foTRl't  Uii»t  our  present  editions  are  very  Imperfect,  and 
no;   rtmcmie  that  cv.tv  reading  of  the  Syrliic  prlnt<-d 


lildessa,  or  Nisibis :  and  vithmit  iome  gitch  gupjjoti- 
Hon  the  Syriac  text  must  remain  an  incxplicablt 
phaenomenou,  unless  we  bring  the  Greek  and  I.nfin 
texts  into  conformity  with  it  by  contradicting  tlit 
full  and  clear  evidence  which  we  do  jiossess  res|>e('tiiig 
them.  All  that  we  have  now  said  might  liaveliceu 
alleged  before  the  Curetonian  Syriac  was  discoveretl ; 
the  case  is  surely  strengthened  in  a  high  degree  by 
the  appearance  (in  a  MS.  assigned  to  the  5th  cen- 
tury) of  a  Syriac  vei-sion  of  the  Gospels,  bearing 
clear  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  its  manifest 
errors  as  well  as  in  its  choicest  readings.  The  ap- 
propriation of  the  name  *  Peshito,'  appears  to  uf 
wholly  unimportant,  except  for  rhetorical  pur- 
poses."* 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Hort  will  suffice  in  rescu- 
ing the  opinion  stated  by  Tregelles  from  the  charge 
of  novelty  or  rashness:  indeed,  the  supposition  an 
stated  by  Griesbach,  is  a  simple  solution  of  various 
difficulties ;  for  if  this  be  not  the  fact,  then  every 
ether  most  ancient  document  or  monument  of  the 
yew  Test,  must  have  been  strangely  altered  in  its 
text.  The  number  of  difficulties  (otherwise  inex» 
pliaible)  thus  solved,  is  altout  a  demonstration  of 
its  truth.  Mr.  Scrivener,  however,  seems  incapcbie 
of  apprehending  that  the  revision  of  the  Peshito  itt 
an  opinion  long  ago  held :  he  says  since,  "  I  know  no 
otiier  cause  ibr  suspecting  the  Peshito,  than  that  its 
readings  do  not  suit  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  if  this  fact 
be  enough  to  convict  it  of  corruption,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  vindicate  it.""  Why,  then,  do  not  the 
readings  "  suit"  Dr.  Tregelles?  Because,  if  they 
were  considered  genuine,  we  should  have  (to  use 
Mr.  Hort's  words)  to  "  bring  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts  into  conformity  with  it,  by  contradicting  the 
full  and  clear  evidence  which  we  do  possess  i-e- 
specting  them." 

Whether  the  v/hole  of  this  version  proceeded 
from  the  same  translator  has  been  questioned.  It 
appears  to  the  present  writer  probable  that  the 
New  Test,  of  the  Peshito  is  not  from  thesiime  hand 
as  the  Old.  Not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  in 
supposing  a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  also  other  pirts  may  be  from  dift'eient 
hands ;  this  opinion  will  become  more  general  the 
more  the  vereion  is  studied.  The  revisions  to  which 
the  version  was  subjected  may  have  sucoeeiled  \u 
part,  but  not  wholly,  in  effacing  the  indications  of  a 
plurality  of  translators.  The  Acts  and  Epistles 
seem  to  be  either  more  recent  than  the  Ga^pels. 
though  far  less  revised ;  or  else,  if  coeval,  far  more 
corrected  by  -ater  Gi^eek  MSS. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  version  €  'er  contained  the  four  Catholic 
Epistles  and  tht  Apocalypse,  now  absent  from  it, 
not  only  in  the  printed  editions  but  also  in  th» 
MSS. 

Some  variations  in  copies  of  the  Peshito  have  been 
regarded  as  if  they  might  be  styled  Monophysite 
and  Nestorian  recensions:  but  the  designation  would 
be  far  too  definite ;  for  the  differences  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  classifiaition. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Karkapkensian  recension  (as  it 
has  been  tei-med)  of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain 
also  the  New  with  a  similar  character  of  text. 

The  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels. — "  Comparative 

text  was  the  reading  of  the  Ureek  MS.  of  the  first  c«n 
tury."    MarehV  Michadix,  ii.  46 

'  JourvaJ,  of  CUjssUal  and  Sacred  PhiloUigy  (Zmd 
bridge"!,  IVb.  I860.     378-». 

"  ••  J'laiii  intriiduclion,    f.  424,/<wt-no> 
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rrilisism''  ibows  the  tru«  chantrtcr  of  every 
document,  mh«th«r  [ueviously  known  or  newly 
brought  to  lisrht,  which  protiesses  to  contiiia  the 
early  text  of  th«>  New  Test.  By  compai-ative  cri- 
iiciMn  is  Cot,  meant  such  a  mode  of  ex:iminiug 
aiithoiities  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Sciiveaer  has 
applied  this  teiTa,  but  sudi  a  use  of  combined  evi- 
leiice  as  was  intoiuied  and  dehned  by  the  ciitic  by 
whom  the  exjue^sioQ  was  (for  convenience  sake) 
iuti-odaced  :  that  is,  theaMxrtainnieut  that  readings 
are  in  ancient  documents,  or  i°est  on  ancient  evi- 
dence whetiier  esiily  cit;»tions,  versions,  or  MSS.), 
and  then  tiie  examination  of  what  documents  con- 
tain such  ifrwlings,  and  thus  within  what  limits  the 
ini|uiiy  tor  the  ;uicient  text  may  be  bounded.  Thus 
t  ducuniont,  in  itself  modern,  may  be  proved  to  be 
ancient  in  testimony :  a  version,  previously  un- 
known, may  be  shown  to  uphold  a  very  early  text. 
For  puq>oM»s  of  compai^ative  criticism  early  read- 
ing^, known  to  be  false,  have  often  as  definite  a  value 
in  the  chain  of  proof  as  those  which  aie  time.  In 
the  ])itx;ess  of  comparative  criticism  nothing  is  as- 
sumed, but  point  aiter  point  is  established  by  inde- 
pendent testimony ;  and  thus  the  character  of  the 
text  of  MsS.,  of  ancient  versions,  and  of  pati'istic 
citations,  is  upheld  by  their  accordance  with  facts 
atte>if  I  by  other  witnesses,  of  known  age  and  cer- 
tain tiansmission. 

It  was  i^easonable  to  suppose  with  Griesbach  that 
the  .Syriac  version  must  at  one  time  have  existed  in 
a  form  ditl'erent  fiora  that  in  the  common  printed 
text:  it  was  felt  by  Biblical  scholars  to  be  a  mere 
assumption  that  the  name  Fxhito  cirried  with  it 
some  Iwillowed  prestige;  it  was  established  that  it 
W.1S  a  groundless  imagination  that  this  version, 
as  edited,  had  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages 
s»  the  original  monument  of  Syrian  Christianity. 
Hence  if  it  could  be  shown  that  an  earlier  vei-sion 
(or  earlier  basis  of  the  same  version)  had  existed, 
there  was  not  only  no  ci  priori  objection,  but  even 
a  demonstrated  probability  (almost  certainty)  that 
this  had  been  the  case.  When  it  is  remembered 
how  little  we  know  historically  of  the  Syiiac  ver- 
sions, it  must  be  felt  as  an  as8U]n{tion  that  the 
form  of  text  common  from  the  fifth  century  and 
onward  was  the  original  vei'sion.  in  1848  Tre- 
gelles  (see  iMvidson's  Introduction  to  tke  New  Test. 
vol.  i.  p.  429)  sugge>tcd  that  "the  Nitrian  M.*<S. 
when  collated  may  exnibit  perhaps  an  earlier  text." 
I'his  WHS  written  without  any  notion  that  it  was 
au  asceitained  fact  that  such  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
ei  '  '  .-  '  *hat  the  full  attention  of  a  thorough 
>  had  been  deroted  to  its  illusti-ation 

•  i:  '11. 

Among  the  MSS.  brought  fittm  the  Nitrian  monas- 
'  lies  in  1842,  Dr.  Cureton  noticed  a  copy  of  the 

•  K>s|)el»,  ditl'ering  greatly  fiom  the  common  t£xt : 
»nd  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which  the  name  of 

•  It  U  very  certain  tfaat  many  wbo  profaM  a  poc  uiar 
Mlminl.un  fur  Ui«  Paablto  do  this  nuiier  ftuui  some 
UwllUtinal  notion  than  from  alnata  peramal  atxiuaint. 
asoe.  TLcy  hiippoM  that  It  baa  mom  preacripUvc  right 
to  the  firvt  rank  amonipt  rrraloaa,  th^  praiite  Ita  ex- 
oaiieoctM,  wUch  ibry  ha»e  not  perKooally  lnT«rt!)9i:«l, 
.iimI  tb^y  do  not  care  to  know  wtMtvIn  It  l«  defective. 
Kvery  error  In  traiwlattoa,  eirery  donbiful  rea<tln«,  erery 
vupt^itJ  defea  In  tta*  one  known  MS.  of  the  Ciintoaian 
UiMpeK  has  been  MtamefBted  bgr  thoaa  who  wish  to 
depieclate  Uut  venlon,  and  to  detract  from  Uie  cri  ileal 
ncriu  «l  lU  dl/coverer  and  editor.  But  many  of  Uio 
luppiMed  defecu  are  really  tba  very  op|Kwit« ;  and  If 
lb«y  almlUr^y  exarolnod  tb*  fVaUto.  tbey  mlcbt  find 

vol-  111. 


Curetouian  Syriac  has  been  rightly  applied.  Every 
criterion  which  proves  th*.*  common  Peshito  oot  Uk 
exhibit  a  text  of  exti-eme  antiquity;  equally  proves 
the  early  origin  of  this.  The  discovery  is  in  fact 
tliat  of  tlie  object  which  was  wanted,  tlie  want  ot 
which  had  been  previously  ascertain xl.  Di-.  Cureton 
considers  that  the  JIS.  of  tl>e  Gospels  is  of  the  tiflh 
century,  a  jiomt  in  which  all  com|<etont  judges  are 
probably  agreed.  Some  persons  inJeed  kive  sought 
to  depreciate  the  text,  to  point  out  its  difference* 
from  the  Peshito,  to  regai-d  al!  such  variations  as 
i-oiTuptions,  and  thus  to  stigmatise  the  Curetou.iii 
Syriac  iis  a  conupt  revision  of  the  Peshito,  bar- 
barous in  language  and  false  in  i-eadings."  This 
peremptory  judpnent  is  as  reasonable  its  if  the  old 
I..atin  in  the  Codex  Vercellensis  were  called  an  ijrno- 
rant  revision  of  the  vei-siou  of  Jerome.  The  judg- 
ment that  the  Curctonian  Syriac  is  older  than  the 
Peshito  is  not  the  peculiar  opinion  of  Cureton, 
•■Vlfoi-d/  Tregelles,  or  Biblical  scholars  of  the  school 
of  ancient  evidence  in  this  country,  but  it  is  also 
that  of  continental  scholars,  such  as  Ewald,  and 
apparently  of  the  late  Prof.  Bleek.* 

The  MS.  contains  Matt,  i.-viii.  22,  x.  81-xxi.^ 
25.  Mark,  the  four  last  vei-ses  onlv.  John  i.  1- 
42,  in,  6-vii.  37,  xiv.  11-29;  Luke' ii.  48-iii.  16, 
vii.  33-xv.  21,  xvii.  24-.\xiv.  41.  It  would  have 
been  a  thing  of  much  value  if  a  perfect  copy  of 
this  version  had  come  down  to  us ;  but  as  it  is, 
we  have  reason  gi-eatly  to  value  the  discovery  of 
Dr.  Cureton,  which  shows  how  truly  those  critics 
have  argued  who  concluded  that  such  a  version 
must  have  existed;  and  who  r^arded  this  as  a 
proved  fact,  even  when  not  only  no  portion  of  the 
version  was  known  to  be  extant,  but  also  when  evea 
the  record  of  it«  existence  was  unnoticed.  For 
there  is  a  record  showing  an  acquaintance  with  this 
version,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  version  itself, 
attention  has  been  diivcteil  by  Dr.  Cuieton.  Bar 
Salibi,  bishop  of  .\mida  in  the  12th  century,  in  a 
p:is.s:,ge  ti-anslated  by  Dr.  C.  (in  discussing  the  omis- 
sion of  tliree  kiiigj  in  the  genealogy  in  St,  Matthew) 
siiys  :— ^'  There  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy, 
made  out  ot  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three 
kings  in  the  genealogy ;  but  that  afterwards  it 
speaks  of  foiu-teen  and  not  of  seventeen  generations, 
because  fourteen  generations  has  been  substituted 
for  seventeen  by  the  Hebiews  on  aixnunt  of  their 
holding  to  the  septenary  number,"  &c.* 

It  shows  then  tluit  Bar  Salibi  knew  of  a  Syriac 
text  of  the  Gospels  in  which  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and 
Amaziah  were  inserted  in  Matt.  i.  8 ;  there  is  the 
siiine  reading  in  the  Curetoniau  Syriac  :  but  ttiis 
might  have  been  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver. 
17  the  Curetoniau  text  has,  in  contradiction  to 
ver.  8,  fourteen  generations  and  not  seventeen :  and 
so  had  the  copy  mentioned  by  Bar  Salibi :  the 
foimer  point  might  be  a   mere  coincidence;   the 


more  tuiilt  with  It  and  with  Its  translaior.  Tne  Uut 
fourteen  ctiapten  of  the  Buvk  of  Acts,  as  they  have  ounie 
down  to  us  in  the  iVsbho,  present  far  more  gruiuda  for 
comment  (ban  an  eqiul  |<uril<in  of  tb«  Cureionian.  'VUt 
Peablk)  U  a  very  valnsble  ve^^kon,  altboosb  ovMpralaM: 
by  some  Injudtdooa  admlrcn,  who  (vna  U  ttejr  bare  nod 
It)  have  never  cluaely  and  vrrbally  examlnad  It  Many 
have  evIdriiUy  never  l<«ke<l  farther  than  the  Ooapv'a. 
even  tbooxb  aided  bySobaat's  l,ailn  interpreutlon. 

f  "  Perba|M  tha  aariieM  and  must  Important  of  all  tba 
versions."    Alford's  i>'r.  Tat.  I*nileg.  «-ol.  i.  114,  nt.  4. 

•  See  Bleck't  Jiinlritung  in  lUu  .V.  Dut.  p.  TU,/au:-w«ta 

•  For  tbo  Syriac  of  thl*  part  of  the  pmnutfr  fhas  Btl 
ftiUbi,  Me  Aaaamanl,  Biblitikma  (fnemletis,  II.  IM. 
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latter,  kowever,  shows  such  a  kind  of  union  in 
contradiction  as  proves  the  identity  very  convinc- 
ingly. Thus,  though  this  version  was  unlcnown  m 
Europe  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Dr.  Cureton,  it 
must  in  the  I'ith  century  have  been  known  as  a 
text  sometimes  tbund,  and  as  mentioned  by  th« 
Monophysite  Bishop,  it  might  be  more  in  use 
amongst  his  co-religionists  than  amongst  othci-s. 
Perhaps,  as  its  existence  and  use  is  thus  recoi-ded  in 
the  12th  century,  some  further  discovery  of  Syriac 
MSS.  may  furnish  us  with  another  copy  so  as  to 
iiupply  the  defects  of  the  one  happily  recovered. 

In  examining  the  Curetonian  text  with  the  com- 
mon printed  IVshito,  we  often  find  such  identity  of 
phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show  that  they  are  not 
wholly  independent  translations;  then,  again,  we 
meet  with  such  variety  in  the  foi-ms  of  woi-ds,  &c. 
iis  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  Peshito  the 
phi-asnology  had  been  revised  and  refined.*  But  the 
great  (it  might  be  said  characteristic)  difference  be- 
tween the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gosjiels  is  in 
their  readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
pi'esent  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  production  of 
the  second  centuiy,  the  former  beai-s  all  the  marks 
of  extreme  antiquity,  even  though  in  places  it  may 
have  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  readings  cur- 
rent in  very  early  times. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  very  many  cases 
in  which  the  ancient  reading  is  found  in  the  Cure- 
tonian, and  the  later  or  transiti'^n  reading  in  the 
Peshito.  For  the  general  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  passage,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
notes  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Test. 

Matt.  xix.  17,  rl  |U«  ipuT&s  irfpl  rod  kya0ov  ; 
the  ancient  reading,  as  we  find  in  the  best  authori- 
ties, and  as  we  know  from  Origen ;  so  the  Cure- 
tonian: rl  /xe  \€'7eij  hyaOSu;  the  common  text 
with  the  Peshito.  Matt.  xx.  22,  the  clause  of  the 
common  text,  koI  tJ)  pdimfffia  h  iyis  PairrlCofiai 
(and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  following  verse) 
are  in  the  Peshito ;  while  we  know  from  Origen 
that  they  were  in  his  day  a  peculiarity  of  St.  Mark  : 
omitted  in  the  Curetonian  with  the  other  best  au- 
thorities. In  fact,  except  the  Peshito  and  some  re- 
vised Latin  copies,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  extant 
for  these  woi-ds  prior  to  the  fifth  century.  Matt.  v. 
4,  5 :  here  the  ancient  order  of  the  beatitudes,  as 
supported  by  Origen,  TertuUian,  the  canons  of  Eu- 
sebius,  and  Hilaiy,  is  that  of  placing  fiaKdpwi  oi 
lepatts,  K.  T.  A.  before  fiaKiptoi  ol  irtvOovvm, 
K.  T.  A. ;  here  the  Curetonian  agiees  with  the  dis- 
tinct testimonies  for  this  order  against  the  Peshito. 
In  Matt.  i.  18,  we  know  fi'om  Irenaeus  that  the 
name  "  Jesus  "  was  not  read ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  Cuietonian  :  in  fact,  the  common  reading, 
however  widely  suppoi-ted,  could  not  have  ori- 
ginated until  'Irjaovi  XP'"''''^^  ^^*>^  treated  as  a 
combined  proper  name,  otherwise  the  meaning  of 
rov  Sh  'IrjffoC  xP'O'^ou  v  yevtffis  would  not  be 
"  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but  "  the  birth  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ."  Here  the  Curetonian  reading 
if  in  full  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
second  century  in  opposition  to  the  Peshito.  In 
Matt.  vi.  4  the  Cuietonian  omits  avrSi;  in  the 
same  ver.  and  in  ver.  6  it  omits  iy  t^  tpavep^ :  in 
each  case  with  the  best  authorities,  but  against  the 
Peshito.  Matt.  v.  44,  has  been  amplified  by  copy- 
ists   in    an    extraordinary  manner:    the  words  in 
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bracket*  bhow  the  amplifications,  and  the  plao* 
from  which  each  wan  tiiken :  dyii  Si  X4ym  b/ur, 
'AyairaTf  robs  ^x^P"^^  vfiU'v  \fv\oyurt  roin 
Karapwfxfvovi  vfiui,  I.iike  vi.  28,  KoXut  iron7r* 
rovi  fiiffovvrai  (ifxas.  Ibid.  27],  koI  xpotTfvxfffO* 
fririp  Twy  [iTrrip(a(6yr(DV  v/jlus  koj.  Ibid.  3r>J 
SiWKSmuiv  {ifias.  The  briefer  foiTO  is  attested  by 
Irenaeus,  Clement,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Kusebius,  etc.; 
and  though  the  inserted  woi-ds  and  clauses  are  found 
in  almost  all  Greek  MSS.  (except  Co<lices  Vaticanus 
and  Sinaiticus),  and  in  many  versions  including 
the  Pesliito,  thei/  are  not  in  the  Curetonian  Si/riac. 
Of  a  similar  kind  are  Matt,  xviii.  35,  ril  irapa- 
TTci/xttTO  avruv ;  Luke  viii.  54,  iK0a\a>v  (['{« 
woj'Tos  Kol ;  Luke  ix.  7,  uir'  avrov  ;  ix.  r>4,  as 
Kol  'HAi'oj  ivoiriaev:  xi.  2,  yfvridi]To>  rh  Bt\rjiJii 
aov  o)s  iv  ovpav^  KoiX  iir\  t^$  777s  :  xi.  29,  rov 
■irpo<pr)rov :  xi.  44,  ypa^fiarels  Kol  (papiffoioi 
inroKptrai:  John  iv.  4.H,  kcH  iiirfi\$(v ;  v.  U5,  Ka\ 
iCh'''ovv  aiirbv  iiroKTUvcu  :  vi.  51,  V  ^7^  icl>ffm  : 
vi.  69,  Tov  ^uyros. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  variations 
which  exist  between  the  Curetonian  Syriac  and  the 
Peshito  as  to  the  kind  of  text :  the  instances  of 
this  might  be  increa-sed  almost  indefinitely.  Those 
acquainted  with  critical  results  will  know  that 
some  of  those  here  specified  are  cmcial  texts  in 
points  of  Comparative  Criticism.  Such  a  com- 
parison not  only  shows  the  antiquity  of  the  text  of 
the  Curetonian  Syriac,  but  it  also  affords  abundant 
proof  that  the  Peshito  must  have  been  modemized 
and  revised. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Curetonian  text  is  also 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  readings  which  were, 
as  we  know,  early  cuiTent,  even  though  rightly  re- 
pudiated as  erroneous :  several  of  these  are  in  the 
Curetonian  Syriac ;  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  tha 
long  addition  afler  Matt.  xx.  28. 

The  Curetonian  Syriac  presents  such  a  text  as  we 
might  have  concluded  would  be  current  in  the 
second  century :  the  Peshito  has  many  features 
which  could  not  belong  to  that  age ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  are  ready  to  reject  established  facts,  and  those 
of  a  veiy  numerous  kind :  probably,  at  least,  two 
thousand. 

It  is  not  needful  for  very  great  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
in  order  to  see  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
differs  in  male  of  expression  and  various  other  par- 
ticulars from  what  we  find  in  the  rest.  This  may 
lead  us  again  to  look  at  the  testimony  of  Bar  Salibi ; 
he  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  version  of  .St. 
Matthew,  "  theie  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac 
copy  made  out  of  the  Hebrew :"  we  thus  know 
that  the  opinion  of  tlie  Syrians  themselves  in  the 
12th  century  was  that  this  translation  of  St.  Mat- 
thew was  not  made  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Evangelist:  such,  too,  is 
the  judgment  of  Dr.  Cureton  :  "  this  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  appeai-s  at  least  to  be  built  upon  the 
original  Ai-amaic  text,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  himself,"  {Preface  to  Syriac  Gospeit, 
p.  vi.) 

Dr.  Cureton  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liar title  prefixed  to  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew, 

w-.Z\iCj   \M.f2^9  ^a»^^JO^.      Now  what- 
ever   be   the   meaning   of   the   word  damphar$lio 


•  A.  ooUatioD  of  an  ancient  Syriac  US.  of  the  Gospels 
(Rich,  /,1(7  in  the  British  Museum)  showed  that  the 
Syrian*  were  In  the  babit  of  reforming  their  cooies  in 


some  respects.  The  grammatical  forms,  kc.,  of  this  MS 
are  much  more  ancient  than  those  of  the  text  of  Wid- 
manstadt,  who  has  been  followed  by  suoceadve  editon. 


VERSIONS.  ANCIENT  (BYRIAC)  ltS3t 

whethw  It  Rignifi«  "th«  dtstimct    the  Peshito;  that  the  Pe»hito  is  a  rerisioo  nf\*U 


here  bpouf^ 

Gospel  of  Matthew."  as  rendered  by  Cureton,  or 
••  the  Gosyii  of  Matthew  art  forth"  [i.  *.  for  leann 
throtighout  the  ecclesiastical  year],  as  Bernstein 
Kimnces,  supporting  his  opinion  br  a  passage  in 
Acienuuii  (which  can  hardly  here  npply. «»  this  ropy 
is  not  so  "  aet  fccth"),  or  if  it  means  f »»  some  hare 
ohiected),  "the  Gospel  of  Matthew  erplatntd"^ 
still  there  must  be  some  reason  why  the  first 
Gonpel  stiouiil  be  tlius  designated,  and  not  the 
others.  Hilt  the  use  of  the  cojtnate  Hebrew  verb 
in  the  01.1  Test,  may  aHbrd  us  some  aid  as  to  vhat 
ko'l  ot'  explanation  is  mennt,  if  in-leed  that  is  the 
ni<>:iiiiiigof  the  tenn  here  used.  In  the  description 
ol  the  reailiiig  of  the  Liw  in  Neh.  viii.  8,  we  are 
Nil,  "  So  they  read  in  tlie  book  of  the  law  distinctly 
CTTDO  ,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  cauaed  the  people 


with  readings  unknown  in  the  2nd  century  (and 
often  long  after) ;  and  that  the  Curetooian  text  poo- 
aeases  the  highest  critical  as  well  a<  historical  value. 

The  more  the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  i* 
weighed,  the  more  establishi'd  it  appears  will  be 
the  judgment  that  the  Curi-tonian  Syriac  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  from  the  Apostlei 
Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  original,  although  injuivd 
since  by  copyists  or  revisei-s, 

B.  The  Phiioxenian  S'lriac  Version,  and  it* 
revision  by  Thomas  of  Market. — Philoxenus,  or 
XenaiaA,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Gth  century  (who  was  one  ««f  thoao 
Monophysites  who  subecnbed  the  Henoticon  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno),  caused  Polycarp,  his  Choreptacopus, 
to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into 


»     m.         _j  1.  Syriac     This  was  executed  in  a.d.  508,  and  it  ia 

to  understand  the  reading.       The  word  here  used  !  generally  termed  Philoxenian  from  its  promoter.* 
has  been  regarded  by  able  scholai-s  as  implying  an  i      jj^j^  version  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  in 
interpretation  from  the   ancient  Hebrew   into  the  ;  ^  j-^^^  ;„  ^^j^j,  jj  ^35  ^,.5^  ^^^de;  we  onlv  poa 
forr..  of  Amniaean    tlien  current     Such  a  MepfiO-  1  ^^  ^  revision  of  it,  executed  bv  Thomas  of  Harkd 


r.iA\,    when  written,  would  be   the  germ  of  the 
Taigum   of  after   ages.     (See   below,  p     1638a.) 


in  the  following  century  (The  Gospels,  a.d.  61  fi). 
Pococke,  in  1630,'  gives  an  extract  trom  Bar  SaliU, 


The  same  word  may  be  used   in   the  heading  ofji„^j,j,^  ^^  version  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  is  men- 
St.  Matthew's  Gosf)el  in  the  s.ame  sense— as  being  1  ^^^^^^^ .    ^„j  though  Pococke  did  not  know  tehat 


•\u  explanation  fiom  one  Sheniitic  tongue  or  dialect 

into  another,  just  as  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  turned 

fit»in  one  form  of  Hebrew  into  pure  Syriac  would  be. 

I'.nt  it  inny  be  asked,  if  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew 

'lospel  was  before  the  ti-anslator,  why 

\e  done  more  than  copy  into  Syriac 

I'U-.-:     ^\  ny  translate  tit  all?     It  is  sufficient,  in 

reply,  to  refer  to  the  Ctuddaic  portions  of  Daniel 

atil  Kzi-a,  and  to  the  Syriac  version  made  from 

•h-nn.      In  varying  dial«:ts  it  sometimes  happens 


version  Thomas  had  made,  he  speaks  of  a  Sjrriac 
translation  of  the  Gospels  communicated  to  him  by 
some  learned  man  whom  he  does  not  name,  whidi 
from  its  sei-vile  adherence  to  the  Greek  was  no 
doubt  the  Harklean  text.  In  the  Bibiiotheca  Ori- 
entalis  of  As.<«mani  there  were  further  notices  of 
the  work  of  Thomas;  and  in  1730  Samuel  Palmer 
sent  fi-om  the  ancient  Amida  (now  Diarbekr)  Syriac 
M.SS.  to  Dr.  Gloucestei-  Kidley,  in  which  the  ver^ 
sion  is  contiined.     Thus  he  liai  two  copies  of  the 


it   the  vocabulary  in  u«  ditlers  more  than  the  :  c.oifels,  and  one  of  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Test., 


•rms.    The  verbal  identity  may  often 
I  >-n  though  accompanied  with  frequent 

■ms. 

frtjm  Jerome   that   the  Hebrew  St. 

nnO  where  the  Greek  has  ixiovffiov. 

Ve  do  ttiA  find  that  word  liere,  but  wc  read  for 

■  ith    iwiotxriof  and  a^fi/ifpoy  at  the   end  of  the 

v'T-e,  |^a*>    ji^V*-).  "  constant  of  the  day." 

Tiii>  ini'^ht  have  sprung  from  the  interpretation, 
'•  morrow  by  morrow,"  given  to  TTBD  ;  and  it  may 
be  illustrated  by  Old  Test,  passages,  e.g.  Num.  iv. 

.  » 

7,  where  *T*C>nn   DIT?  is  rendered  by  ]*^"\ 

h  .|iftVr|      Those  who  think  that  if  this  Syriac 

v.'is on  had  been  made  from  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew, 
w>^  ought  to  find  mo  here,  forget  that  a  trans- 
lation is  not  a  verbal  ti-aiisfusion. 

We  know  from  Kusebius  that  HegBsippos  cited 
fom  the  Gospel   acoiidiiig  to  the  Hebrews,  and 


except  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  No  other  MSS.  appear  to  have 
yet  come  to  light  whid)  contain  any  of  this  version 
beyond  the  Gospels.  From  the  subscriptions  we 
learn  that  the  text  was  revised  by  Thomas  with 
three  (some  copies  say  tvo)  Greek  MSS.  One  Greek 
copy  is  similarly  mentioned  at  the  clow  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles. 

Ridley  published,  in  1761 ,  an  account  of  the  MSS. 
in  Ilia  poRseMoo,  and  a  notice  of  this  reiakm.  He 
had  intended  to  have  edited  the  text:  this  was  how- 
ever done  by  White,  at  ditf<-rent  times  from  1778 
to  1803.  After  the  publication  of  the  Gospels,  the 
researches  of  Adler  brought  more  copies  into  notice 
of  that  part  of  the  Harklean  text.  From  one  of  the 
M.SS.  io  the  Vatican,  St.  John's  Gospel  was  edited 
by  Bernstein  in  1851.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
version  differs  from  the  Peshito,  in  containing  all 
the  WTtn  Catholic  Epistles. 

In  detcribing  this  version  as  it  has  oome  down  to 

ns,  the  teitt  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.    This 

I e  Syriac.     Now  in  a  fiagment  of  Hegesippiis  |  is  characterised  by  extreme  literality;  the  Syriac 


i.  219),  theie  is  the  ({notation,  fitucapioi  oi 

vuo)  iftiy  ol  PK*w6irr»t  k-H  rii  ira  Stiimw  rjk 

iTo,  vvonl.H  which  might  Lea  Greek  render 

:  'tn  Mutt.  xiii.  16,  as  it  stands  in  this  Syriac 

1 1'-|»  1  M  we  have  it,  or  probnbly  also  in  the  Hebrew 

w:  K  »f  the  Apostle  himself.     Every  notice  of  the 

cKi  I  is  important;  vid  Dr.  Cureton.  in  pointing  it 

11  f,  l;r«s  ftimiih«l  stu«lents  with  one  of  the  rairied 

H  it.i   through  which  a  right  condusioD   may  bt 

.  ..  i.H. 

Kvery  t'jccessive  investigation,  on  the  put  of 
^•>m|jetent  scholars,  aids  in  the  proof  that  the 
I'liietonian  Ciospels  are  an  older  foitn  titan  thoat  in 


idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
everything  is  in  WNne  manner  expremed  in  the 
Gredt  ph^aae  and  order.  It  is  dithrult  to  iim> 
gine  that  it  could  have  been  intended  for  ecdeai- 
astjoal  reading.  It  is  not  inde|iendent  of  the  Peshito, 
the  words,  &c.,  of  which  are  often  em{  Joyed.  Ac 
to  the  kind  of  Greek  text  that  it  represents  t  is 
jost  what  mi^ht  hnr*  been  expected  in  tl,e  Gth 
centnrj.    ThewnrkofTVioaMs  fai  the  ttzt  itself  is 


•  See  Mooes  Agbeiseas  (r  AsMnani.  PitWift.  Orienl 
iLU. 

•  iTsbee  to  tte  Syriac  edtoa  •!  S  Rm.  ta. 

»  M  a 


le^b 
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Kcn  in  the  introductioii  of  obeli,  by  which  passages 
which  he  rejected  were  condemned  ;  and  of  asteriaks, 
with  which  his  insertions  were  distinguislied.  His 
model  in  all  this  was  the  Hexaplar  Gieek  t«zt. 
The  MSS.  which  wei-e  used  by  Thomas  wei-e  of  a 
diffei-ent  kind  from  those  employed  in  making  the 
version  ;  they  repi-esented  in  general  a  much  older 
and  purer  text.  The  margin  of  the  Haiklean  re- 
cension contains  (like  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the 
LXX.)  readings,  mostly  apparently  from  the  Greek 
MSS.  used.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  these 
readings  are  not  a  comparison  with  the  Peshito  ;  if 
any  of  them  aie  so,  they  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced since  tlie  time  of  Thomas.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Fhiloxenian  vereion  was  very  literal,  but 
that  the  slavish  adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  the  work 
of  Thomas ;  and  that  his  text  thus  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  that  of  Philoxenus  as  the  Latin 
liible  of  Arias  Montanus  does  to  that  of  his  pi-ede- 
cessor  Pagninus.  For  textual  criticism  this  vereion 
is  a  good  authority  as  to  the  text  of  its  own  time, 
at  least  where  it  does  not  merely  follow  the  Peshito. 
1  he  amplifications  in  the  maigin  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
bring  a  MS.  used  by  Thomas  into  close  comparison 
with  the  Codex  Bezae.  One  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  sent  to  Ridley  contains  the  Harklean  text, 
with  some  revision  by  Bar  Salibi. 

C.  Syriac  Versions  of  portions  wanting  in  the 
Peshito. — I.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second 
and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude.  The  fact  has 
been  ali^eady  noticed,  that  the  Old  Syriac  Version 
did  not  contain  these  Epistles.  They  were  published 
by  Pococke  in  1630,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Boflleian. 
The  version  of  these  Epistles  so  often  agrees  with 
what  we  have  in  the  Harklean  recension,  that  the 
one  is  at  least  dependent  on  the  other.  The  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Davidson  {Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  196), 
tlmt  the  text  of  Pococke  is  that  of  Philoxenus  be- 
fore it  was  revised  by  Thomas,  seems  most  probable. 
But  if  it  is  objected,  that  the  ti-anslation  does  not 
show  as  great  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  translation  of  the  rest  of  the 
Fhiloxenian,  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  he  had 
not  the  Peshito  to  aid  him.  In  the  Paris  Polyglott 
these  Epistles  wei'e  added  to  the  Peshito,  with  which 
they  have  since  been  commonly  printed,  although 
they  liave  not  the  slightest  relation  to  that  version. 

II.  The  Apocalypse. — In  1627  De  Dieu  edited  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  fiom  a  MS.  in  the 
Leyden  Library,  written  by  one  "  Caspar  from  the 
land  of  the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  centuiy.  A  MS.  at  Florence,  also 
written  by  this  Caspar,  has  a  subscription  stating 
that  i*,  was  copied  in  1582  from  a  MS.  in  the  writ- 
ing of  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  a.d.  622.  If  this  is 
correct  it  shows  that  Thomas  by  himself  would 
have  been  but  a  poor  translator  of  the  N.  T.  But 
the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  authority  ; 
?jid  until  the  Kev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  drew  attention 


The  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  has  courteously  com- 
municated the  following  notice  relative  to  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  in  MSS.  In  the  British  Museum:  "The  MS. 
No.  T18t  of  the  14th  century  does  not  contain  the  actual 
text  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  a  brief  commentary  upon 
Ii— upoa  paper,  and  not  quite  perlect;  the  text  seem- 
ing to  be  that  of  our  printed  IxKika.  Tho  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  apparently  all  found  In  No.  17,127, 
*  cdmnientary  upon  the  book  of  the  11th  century. 
This  also  seems  to  be  of  the  same  text  as  the  printed 
edition." 
■  Vie  Dien  ssye  that  this  Syriac  MS.  contained  "  omnia 
T.   Syriad,  quae  in  prioribus   deerant  editiocifcus." 


to  a  more  ancient  copy  of  the  Tersioa,  we  ir.:(;M 
well  be  somewhat  uncertain  if  this  were  i«;;uly  .40 
ancient  work."  It  is  of  small  critical  valje,  an'' 
the  MS.  from  which  it  was  edited  is  inccrrectlj 
written.  It  was  in  the  MS.  which  Abp.  Ua-^her 
sent  as  a  present  to  l)e  Dieu  in  1631,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  Syriac  N.  T.  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
tained (of  what  veraion  is  unknown),  that  having 
been  the  only  complete  MS.  of  the  kind  describeil  ;* 
i\nd  of  this  MS.,  in  comparison  with  the  text  of  the 
Apocalyj)se  printeii  by  De  Dieu,  Ussher  says,  "  ths 
.Syriac  lately  set  out  at  Leyden  may  be  amended  by 
my  MS.  copy"  (Todd's  Walton,  i.  196,  note). 
This  book,  from  the  Paris  Polyglott  and  onward, 
has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this  translation. 
Some  have  erroneously  called  this  Syiiac  Apocalypse 
tlie  Philoxenian,  a  name  to  which  it  has  no  title; 
the  eiror  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  veibal 
mistake  in  an  old  advertisement  of  Greenfield's  edi- 
tion (for  which  he  was  not  responsible),  whii;h  said 
"the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistles  not  found  in  the 
Pescbito,  are  given  from  the  Philoxenian  version." 

III.  The  Syriac  Version  of  John  yi'n.  1-11. — 
From  the  MS.  sent  by  Abp.  Ussher  to  De  Dieu,  the 
latter  published  this  section  in  1631.  From  De 
Dieu  it  was  inserted  in  the  London  Polyglott,  with 
a  reference  to  Ussher's  MS.,  and  hence  it  has  passed 
with  the  other  editions  of  the  Peshito,  where  it  is 
a  mere  intei^polation. 

A  copy  of  the  .same  version  (essentially)  is  found 
in  Ridley's  Codex  Barsalibaei,  where  it  is  attributed 
to  Maras,  A.D.  622 :  Adler  found  it  also  in  a  Paris 
MS.  asci'ibed  to  Abbas  Mar  Paul. 

Bar  Salibi  cites  a  difl'erent  version,  out  of  Mai»<, 
Bp.  of  Amida,  through  the  chronicle  of  2^harias  of 
Melitina.  See  Assemani  {Biblioth.  Orient,  ii.  53 
and  170),  who  gives  the  introductory  words.  Pro- 
bably the  vei-sion  edited  is  that  of  Paul  (as  stated 
in  the  Paris  MS.),  and  that  of  Maras  the  one  cited 
by  Bar  Salibi ;  while  in  Ridley's  MS.  the  two  are 
confounded.  The  Paul  mentioned  is  apparently 
Paul  of  Tela,  the  translator  of  the  Hexaplar  Giieek 
text  into  Syriac. 

D.  The  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary. — 
The  MS.  in  the  Vatican  containing  this  vei-sion  was 
pretty  fully  described  by  S.  E.  Assemani  in  1756, 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  belonging  to  that 
Library ;  but  so  few  copies  of  that  work  escaped 
destruction  by  fiie,  tiiat  it  was  virtually  unpublished, 
and  its  contents  almost  unknown.  Adler,  who  at 
Copenhagen  had  the  advantage  of  studying  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  this  Catalogue,  drew  public  atten- 
tion to  this  peculiar  document  in  his  Kurze  Ueber- 
sicht  seiner  biblischkritischen  Reise  nach  Rom, 
pp.  118-127  (Altona,  1783),  and  still  further,  in 
1789,  in  his  valuable  examination  of  the  Sp'iac 
versions.  The  MS.  was  written  in  a.d.  1031. 
in  peculiar  Syriac  writing ;  the  portions  are  ot 
cour.>*  those  ibr  the  different  festivals,  some  paits 

Does  this  mean  that  it  merely  contained  what  was  pre 
viously  wanting,  or  the  whole.  Including  such  parts ': 
It  seems  strange  if  this  section  of  St.  John  stood  in  it 
(Uone.  This  makes  it  seem  as  If  the  interpretation 
given  above  were  the  true  one.  Ur^sher's  own  description 
is  this: — "I  have  received  the  parcels  of  the  N.  Test, 
[in  Syriac]  which  hitherto  we  have  wanted  hi  that  lan- 
guage, viz.,  the  history  of  the  adulterous  woman,  the  2nd 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  2nd  and  3rd  Epistles  of  St.  John, 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Revelation ;  as  also  a  small 
tractate  of  Ephrem  Syrus  in  his  own  language."  Abp 
Ussher  to  Ilr.  Samuel  Ward  June  23,  16M  ( ToiWh  lA/e  «• 
tra2/on,  1  '.»*). 
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of  the  GoKpek,  not  being  there  at  all.  The  dialect 
■  not  annmon  Syriac  ;  it  was  termed  the  Jentsalem 
SyruK,  fiom  its  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Jerusalem  Talniu4  in  language  and  other  points. 
The  grammar  is  peculiar;  the  tbrms  almost  Chalilee 
rather  than  Sjn^iac ;  two  characters  are  used  for 
expressing  F  and  P. 

For  critical  purposes  this  I.ectionary  has  a  far 
higher  value  than  it  has  for  any  other :  its  i^eadings 
otlen  coincide  with  the  oldest  and  best  authorities.  It 
is  not  yet  known  as  to  its  entire  text ;  for  except  a 
■mall  cpecimen,  no  pait  has  been  printed ;  Adler, 
however,  selected  large  numbers  of  i-eadiags,  which 
have  been  commonly  used  by  critics  from  that  time 
and  onwani.  In  Adler's  opinion  its  date  as  a  ver- 
sion would  be  fiom  the  4th  to  the  6th  centuiy ; 
but  it  can  hanily  be  supposed  that  it  is  of  so  early 
•D  age,  or  that  any  Syrians  then  could  have  used  so 
corrupt  a  dialect.  It  may  rather  be  supposed  to  be 
a  translation  made  from  a  Greek  I.e<-tionary,  never 
having  existed  as  a  substantive  tnmslation :  to  what 
age  its  execution  should  be  assigned  seems  wholly 
uncertain.  (A  further  account  of  the  MS.  of  this 
version,  drawn  up  from  a  comparison  of  Assemani's 
description  in  the  Vatican  Catalogue,  and  that  of 
Adler,  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the  Vatican  Lihraiy, 
made  by  the  present  writer,  is  given  in  Home's 
fntivd.  iv.  284-287,  where,  however,  "  Jerusalem 
T'lrijum  "  twice  stands  for  Talmtid.) 

It  appeal's,  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ceriani  of 
Milan,  that  Count  Mai'escalchi  has  met  with  a  MS. 
of  this  L«ctionary,  and  that  he  has  long  had  the 
intention  of  publishing  it. 

On  the  Si/riuc  Veraiotu. — Adler,  N.  T.  Venionea 
Syriacae,  Simplex,  rkUoxeniana  et  Hierosoly- 
mitana  dentto  examtHatae,  1789  ;  Wiseman,  Home 
St/riacae,  1827  ;  Kidley,  De  Syriacarum  N.  Foe- 
deris tertionum  indole  atque  usu,  &c.,  1761  ; 
VN'iner,  Commentatio  de  rersionis  N.  T.  Syriacae 
MM  critico  caute  instituendo,  1823;  Wichelhaus, 
De  Xovi  Test,  tersione  Syriaca  arUiqua  quam 
PeschttJio  vocant,  1 850  ;  Bemitein,  De  Charklensi 
N.  T.  translatione  Syriaca  commentatio,  1857  ; 
Cureton,  Antient  Heccnsion  of  the  Syriac  Gospels 
(Prelkce,  &c.\  1858.  [S.  P.  T.] 

TARGUM  Q«"!J|I,  from  DaTFI ;  Arab.  *Ja.»J, 
to  tianslate,  explain)  ;  a  Chaldee  word  of  nnccrtnin 
origin,  variously  derived  from  the  roots  D31,  DpT 

(comp.  Arab.  ..jiy  (^y  ^c.),  and  eren  identified 

with  the  Greek  rpdyrina,  deisaeit  (Fr.  drajies), 
tiop.  Tpay^n«era  riiv  \iymi>,  Dion.  Hal.  Rhet, 
lu,  18  ,  which  occurs  often  in  the  Talmud  aa  ^yH 
KD'JTO,  or  KO'Jin  ("auch  as  dat«,  almonds, 
iiuta,"  &ic  Pes.  119  6}: — the  general  term  for  the 
CHAI.DKE,  or,  more  accurately  ARAMAIC  VER- 
SIONS of  the  Old  Testament. 

Tlie  injunction  to  "  read  the  Book  of  the  Law 
l«tbie  all  lainel  ....  the  men,  and  women,  and 
ciuldren,  and  the  itiniijiei-a,"  on  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacle* of  every  .^btiatical  year,  a»  a  means  of  Rolemn 
instruction  and  oditication,  i^  first  found  in  I>eut. 
ixxi.  10-13.  How  far  the  oidinance  was  observed 
ic  eaily  timea  we  have  no  mesins  of  Judging.  It 
would   appeu-,  however,   that   such   readiag*  did 


«  -  Ten  Unds  of  UmbIUm  want  «p  from  Babgrloo  : 

Priests,  lipTlies.  Isnelltes.  profaned  0?*7n>  those  whose 
bktliers  arc  priesis,  bat  whose  ntothers  are  not  fit  for 
(>rtcstly  manisge);  proselytee,  tteedmen.  bastsrds  (or 
mU'/.T  UtoM'  lK>m  tn  illcKnl  «e«lliick);  Nethiitiot ' 


take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  Certain  it  ii 
that  among  the  first  acts  undertaken  by  Kzi-a 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  religitn 
and  public  worship  is  reported  his  reading  "  before 
the  congregation,  both  of  men  and  women  "  of  the 
returned  exiles,  "  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God" 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  those  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  with  whom,  according  to  tradition, 
he  founded  that  most  important  religious  and  poli 
tical  body  called  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  Men 
of  the  Great  Asatmbly  (H^naH  HDW  'CiK,  536- 
167),  he  appeai-8  to  have  succeeded  in  so  firmly 
establishing  regular  and  frequent  public  readings 
in  the  Sacred  Records,  that  later  authorities  almost 
onanimotislj  trace  this  hallowed  custom  to  timea 
immemorial — nay  to  the  time  of  Moses  himself. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  17); 
and  we  read  in  the  Acts,  xv.  21,  »'  For  Moses  of 
old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath-day." 
So  also  Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 :  "  Ezra  has  instituted  for 
Israel  that  the  maledictions  in  the  Pentateuch 
should  also  be  read  in  public,"  &c.  Further,  Meg. 
31  6,  "Ezra  instituted  ten  things,  vis.,  that  there 
should  be  readings  in  the  Law  also  in  the  afternoon 
service  of  Sabbath,  on  the  Monday,  and  on  the 

Thursday,  kc But  was  not  this  instituted 

before  in  the  desert,  as  we  find  '  they  went  for 
thi-ee  days  and  found  no  water'  (water  meaning 
the  Law,  as  Is.  Iv.  1  is  fancifully  explained  by 
the  Ilaggada^,  until  the  'prophets  among  them' 
arranged  the  three  weekly  rtadings?  but  Ezra 
onlj  reinstituted  them,"  comp.  also  B.  Kama, 
82  a,  &c.  To  these  ancient  r^ings  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch were  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  readings 
in  the  Prophets  (in  some  Babylonian  cities  even  iu 
the  Hagic^rapha),  which  were  called  niTDDn, 
Haftaroth ;  but  when  and  how  these  were  intro- 
duced is  still  matter  of  si>eculation.  Foi-mer  inves- 
tigators  (Abudraham,  Elias  Levita,  Vitringa,  &c.) 
almost  unanimously  trace  their  origin  to  the  Syrian 
peisecutions,  during  which  all  attention  to  the  Law 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  even  all  the  copies  of  it 
that  were  found  were  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  so  that,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Pentateuchical  Pai-asha,  a  some- 
what corresponding  portion  of  the  Prophets  was  read 
in  the  synagogue,  and  the  custom,  once  introduced, 
remained  fixed.  Recent  scholais,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  much  show  of  i-eason,  as  it  would 
ap))ear,  vaiiously  hold  the  IlaftanjJi  to  have  sprung 
fiom  the  sermon  or  homiletic  exercise  which  accom- 
panied the  reading  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  took  its 
exordium  (as  Hsftanih,  by  an  extraordinary  hit* 
guistic  stretch,  is  explained  by  Fraukel)  from  a  frn- 
phetic  passage,  adapted  in  a  manner  to  the  Mosaic 
text  under  oonsideiation  ;  or,  again,  they  imagine  the 
Iltiflarah  to  have  taken  its  rise  spontaneously  during 
the  exile  itself,  and  that  Ezra  retauiad  and  enforced 
it  in  Paleatine. 

If,  however,  the  primitive  religion  was  re-estab- 
lished, together  with  the  second  Temple,  in  moi« 
ttiau  its  former  vigour,  thus  enabling  the  small 
number  ot  the  retunie<i  exiles— and  the>e,  according 
to  tradition,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  the  poor  iu 
wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  ancestiy,*  the  very  out* 
casts  and  ntuae  of  tha  nation  as  it  were  ^— to  found 


manlals  of  tbs  Tample);  tp^f)g^  (•  about  wboss  Unei«s 

there  Is  sUence,'-o(  unknown  fathers);  and  ^D>OK< 

■  foundlinpi,  uf  unknown  father  and  motbrr '  "  (Kldd.  4.  l ) 

^  "  Ksra,  •»  lesvlt.g  Babylon   nuule  it  like  nntu  pun 

8..ur  ••  n»\")3  nho:  'v'^-). 
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VERSIONS.  ANOIKNT  (TARGUM) 


UfoD  Ibe  ruins  of  Zion  one  of  the  meet  impoiiant  and 
lasting  spiritual  oommonwealths  that  hits  ever  been 
known,  there  was  yet  one  thing  which  neither  au- 
thority nor  piety,  neither  a<«demy  nor  synagogue, 
could  restore  to  its  original  power  and  glory — the  He- 
brew laiigaige.  Ere  long  it  was  found  necessary  to 
ti-ansliite  the  national  books,  in  oitler  that  the  nation 
from  whose  midst  they  hivl  sprang  mi^ht  be  able  to 
understand  them.  And  if  for  the  Alc.\;uidrine,  or 
rather  the  whole  body  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  Greek 
translations  had  to  be  composed,  those  who  dwelt 
on  the  hallowed  soil  of  their  forefathei*  had  to 
I'weive  the  sacred  word  through  an  Aramaic  medium. 
The  word  BHIBD,  ifephot-ash,  "  explanatory," 
"clearly,"  or, as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  "distinctly,"  used 
m  the  above-quoted  jiassage  of  Neh.  viii.  8,  is  in 
the  Talmud  explained  by  "Targum."«  Thus  to 
Eira  himself  is  ti-aced  the  custom  of  adding  ti-an»- 
lations  in  the  then  popular  idiom — the  Aramaic 
— to  the  periodical  readings  (Jer.  M^.  28  6 ;  J. 
Ned.  iv.,  Bab.  Ned.  i. ;  Maim.  Hilch.  Teph.  xii.  §10, 
&c.),  for  which  he  is  also  reported  to  have  fixed  the 
Sabbtths,  the  Mondays  and  Thui-sdays — the  two 
latter  the  market  and  law-days,  when  the  villagere 
fame  to  town — of  every 'veek  (Jer.  M^.  i.  1 ;  Baba 
Kama,  82  a).  The  gradual  decay  of  the  pure 
Hebrew  vernacular,  among  the  n  ullitu<ie  at  least, 
may  be  acoountetl  for  in  many  ways.  The  Midi-ash 
very  strikingly  points  out,  among  the  characteiistics 
of  the  long  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  that  they 
neither  changed  their  language,  nor  their  names,  nor 
the  .shape  of  their  garments,  during  all  that  time. 
The  bulk  of  their  community — shut  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  small  province  of  Goshen,  almost  exclusively  re- 
duced to  intercoui-se  with  their  own  race  and  tribes, 
devoted  only  to  the  pasture  of  their  flocks,  iuid  per- 
haps to  the  tilling  of  their  soil — were  in  a  condition 
infinitely  more  favourable  for  the  retention  of  all 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  their  nationality  than  were 
the  Babylonian  captives.  The  latter  scattered  up 
and  down  the  vast  empire,  .seem  to  have  enjoyed 
everywhere  full  liberty  of  intercommunication  with 
the  natives — very  similar  in  many  respects  to  them- 
selves— to  have  been  utterly  unrestrained  in  the 
exercise  of  every  j>rofession  and  tirade,  and  even  to 
have  risen  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  ;  and  thus, 
dui-ing  the  comparatively  short  space,  they  struck 
root  so  firmly  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  that  when 
opportunity  served,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  loth  to 
return  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  immigrants  under  Zerubbabel,  and  still 
more  those  who  came  with  Ezra — several  generations 
of  whose  ancestoi-s  had  been  settled  in  Babel — should 
have  brought  back  with  them  the  Aramaic,  if  not 
as  their  vernacular,  at  all  events  as  an  idiom  with 
which  they  were  pei'fectly  familiar,  and  which  they 


e  "  'And  they  read  In  the  book  of  the  Law  of  God 
clearly  (JJT|5J3),  and  gave  the  understanding,  so 
that  they  understood  the  reading:' — 'in  the  bool£  of 
the  Law' — this  Is  Mikra,  the  original  reading  in  the 
Pentateuch;  '  KniQD.  clearly '  — this  is  Targum" 
(Meg.  3  a ;  Ned.  37  6).  To  this  tradition  also  might 
be  referred  the  ottsrwise  rather  enigmatical  passage 
(Sanh.  216):  "Originally,"  says  Mar  Sutra,  "the 
Law  was  given  to  Israel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  holy 
(H*>rew)  language.  It  was  again  given  to  them  in 
the  oajM  af  Ezra  ia  the  Ashurith  writing  and  the  Aramaic 
language,"  &a 

*  "  The  yonths  vrho  went  to  combat  at  Antiochia  have 
been  victorious." 

•  "  Perished  has  the  army  wtdch  the  enemy  thought 
to  lead  again?'  the  Temple." 


nuy  partly  have  continued  to  use  as  their  oolI> 
quial  language  in  Palestine,  as,  in  fact,  th'>y  had 
had  to  use  it  in  Babylon  ?  Continuous  lat«  immi- 
grations from  the  "  Captivity  "  did  not  fail  to  re- 
inforce and  further  to  spread  the  use  of  the  saw* 
tongue.  All  the  decrees  and  official  communica- 
tions addressed  to  the  Jews  by  their  Pemian  masters 
were  in  Aramaic  (Ezr.  Neh.  passim),  Judaea  being 
considered  only  as  part  of  the  Syrian  satrapy. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  old  colonists  m 
Palestine  (2  K,  xvii.  24)  were  .'Samaritans,  who  had 
come  from  "  Aram  and  Babel,"  and  who  spoke 
Chaldee ;  that  intei-marriages  with  women  from 
Ashdod,  Ammon,  and  Moab  had  been  common 
(Neh.  xiii.  23) ;  that  Phoenicia,  whose  merchants 
(Tyrians,  Neh.  xiii.  16)  appear  to  have  settled  it 
Palestine,  and  to  have  established  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Judaea  and  Galilee,  contoins  large  ele- 
ments of  Chaldee  in  its  own  idiom.  Thus  it  came  te 
pass  that  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  for  instant*, 
a  somewhat  foixsed  Hebrew,  from  which,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  author  gladly  lapses  into  the  more  fa- 
miliar Aramaic  (comp.  ii.  4,  &c.) ;  that  oracles 
were  received  by  the  High-priests  Johanan*  and 
Simon  the  Just  •  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  (during  tht 
Syiian  ware)  in  Aramaic  (Sotah,  33, a.)  ;  and  that, 
in  short,  some  time  before  the  Hasmonean  period, 
this  was  the  language  in  which  were  couched 
not  only  popular  sayings,  proverbs,  and  the  like 
(OVm  Se»».  Beresb.  R.  107  d;  Tanch.  17  a; 
Midr.  Tehill.  23  d;  51  /,  &c.  &c.),  but  official  and 
legal  documents  (Mishua  Ketub.  4,  8;  Toseftih 
Siibb.  c.  8 ;  Edujoth,  8, 4,— c.  130  B.C.),  even  certain 
prayei"s' — of  Babylonian  origin  probably — and  in 
which  books  destined  for  the  gieat  mass  of  the  people 
were  written.f  That,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  ]jm- 
guage — the  "  language  of  Kenaan  "  (Is.  six.  18),  oi 
'«  Jehudith"  (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28  ;  Is.  xxivi.  11)  oi 
the  Bible^  became  more  and  more  the  language  of 
the  few,  the  learned,  the  Holy  Language,  jIB'? 
\:npn,  or,  still  more  exactly,  KB'mp  n^  \^'h, 
"  Language  of  the  Temple,"  set  aside  almost  ex- 
clusively lor  the  holy  service  of  religion:  be  it 
the  Divine  Law  and  the  works  in  which  this 
was  contained  (like  the  Mishna,  the  Boraithot, 
Mechilta,  Sifri,  Sifra,  the  older  Midrashim,  and 
very  many  portions  of  the  Talmud),  or  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  different  academies  (witness 
the  Hebrew  letter  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Alex- 
andria about  100  B.C.,  Chag.  Jer.  ii.  2),  or  b« 
it  the  sacred  worship  itself  in  temple  and  syna- 
gogue, which  was  almost  entirely  caiTied  on  in  pure 
Hebrew. 

If  the  common  people  thus  gradually  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  which  were  written  the 


f  Introduction  to  the  Haggadah  for  the  Pesach  (KHS 
KOPI^)  ■  "  S°<^''  ""^  ^^  bread  of  misery  which  onr 
fathers  ate  in  the  land  of  Mizrajim.  Whoever  is  needy, 
he  come  and  eat  with  us;  whoever  is  In  want,  he  come 
and  celebrate  the  Pesach.  This  year  here,  next  year 
in  the  land  of  Israel;  this  year  slaves,  next  year  free 
men."  The  Kaddish,  to  which  afterwards  a  certain  signi- 
fication as  a  prayer  for  the  dead  was  given,  and  which 
begins  as  follows :  "  Let  there  be  magnified  and  sancti- 
fied the  Great  Name  In  the  world  which  He  has  created 
accopiing  to  His  will,  and  which  He  rules  as  His  kiIl^r- 
dom,  during  your  life  and  your  days,  and  the  life  of  th« 
whole  house  of  Israel,  speedily  and  in  a  near  time,  and 
gay  ye.  *  Amen :  Be  the  Great  Name  praised  for  ever  am 
evermore.' "  &c. 

t  Mrgillatb  Taaaith.  &c. 
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iiooki  -c  be  read  to  them,  i;  oaturallj  followed  (in 
onler  *' tluit  they  might  understand  them")  that 
recourse  mu«t  be  had  to  a  U'anslatioD  into  the  idiom 
with  which  they  w»i-«  fiuniliar — the  Aramaic.    That 
farther,  Kince  a  bare  traaslatiou  could  not  in  all 
caaea  suffice,  it  was  neoessarj'  to  add  to  the  transla- 
tion an  expiaoatioQ,  more  particularly  of  the  more 
iifficult  aiid   obscure  passages.     Both  translation 
and    explanation    were   designated    by    the    term 
Tarijum.     In  the  course  of  time  there  sprang  up 
a   guild,   whose   special   office    it   was   to  act  as 
interpretera  iu  both  senses  ( Metwgemcm  ^),  while 
formerly  the  leained  alone  volunteered  their  ser- 
»ices.     These  interpreters  were  subjected  to  cei-tain 
oonds  and  i-egulations  as   to   the  form   and   sub- 
stance of  their  i-enderings.     Thus  (comp.  Mishna 
Meg.  pcusim ;  Mass.  Sofer.  xi.  I ;  Mairoon.  Hilch. 
rephlll.    12,   §11  fl;    Oi-ach    Chaj.    145,   I,   2), 
"  neither  the  reader  nor  the  interpreter  are  to  raise 
their  voices  one  above  the  other;"  "they  have  to 
wait  for  each  other  until  eadi   have  finished  his 
Terse ;"  *'  the  Metui^eman  is  not  to  lean  against  a 
pillar  or  a  beam,  but  to  stand  with  leai'  and  r.'ith 
reverence;"  " he  is  not  to  ttse  a  written  Targum, 
but  he  is  t.)  deliver  his  tnuislatiou  viva  voce  " — lest  it 
migiit  appe;*!-  that  he  was  reading  out  of  the  Toi-ah 
itself,  iujd  thus  the  Scriptui-es  be  held  lesponsible 
for  wliat  ai-e  Am  own  dicta;  "no  more  than  one 
vei-se  in  tlje  Pentateuch,  iuid  thiiee  in  the  Prophets 
[a  gi-eater  licence  is  given  for  the  Book  of  Esther] 
khall  be  i-ead  and  ti-anslated  at  a  time ; "  "  that 
there  should  be  not  more  than  one  reader  and  one 
interpreter  for  the  Law,  while  for  the  Pi-ophets  one 
i^eader  and  one  interpreter,  or  two  interpretei-s,  aie 
allowed,"  &c.  (comp.  Cor.  xiv.  21  ff;  xii.  30;  27, 
28).      Again  (Mishna  Meg.  and  Tosiilah,  ad  loc.j, 
certain  p— nf^rn  liable  to  give  otieuce  to  the  multi- 
tude are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  tiiui slated ;  others,  which  may  be  read 
but   not   tiiuislated ;    others,    agiiin,    which    may 
neither  be  i-end  nor  translated.     To  the  fii^t  cbiss  * 
belong  the  account  of  t/ie  Creation — a  subject  not 
to  be  dis<ussed  publicly,  on  account  of  its  most 
vital  beaiiiig  upon  the  relation  between  tl)e  C>"eittor 
and  the  Kosmos,  and  the  nature  of  both :  the  deed 
of  Lot  and  his  two  daughter  (Gen.  xix.  31);  of 
Judah  and  Tamai-  (Gen.  xxxviii.)  ;  the  first  account 
of  the  making  of  the   golden   calf  (Ex.  zxxii.); 
■1!  the  cuises  in  the  I.aw  ;  the  deed  of  Amnoo  and 
Taniar  (2  Sam.  xiii.) ;  of  Absalom  with  his  father's 
concubines    (2    Sim.    xvi.   22) ;    the  stoi7  of  the 
woman  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.).     These  are  to  be 
read    and    ti^Einslated — being  mostly   deeds   which 
caiTie<i  their  own  punishmenta  with  them.     To  be 
read  but  not  tnuislated  are^  the  deed  of  Reuben 
with  hU  fathor's  concubine  (Gen,  xiv.  22) ;   the 
latter  poilion  of  the  story  of  the  golden  cau'  (Ex. 
xxxii.) ;    the   benediction    of  the   prieita   (on   ac- 
oount  of  Its  awful  nattuv).     And  neither  to  be  read 
nor  translated  are  the  deed  of  iMvid  and  Bath- 
•heba  (2  tsam.  xi.  and  xii.),  and  according  to  one 
the  story  of  Amnon  and  1'iuiuu-  (2   Sam.  xiii.), 
(Ikith  the  latter  stories,  however,  are,  in  Mislina 
Meg.  iv.  lu,  enumerated  among  those  of  the  aecond 
chus,  which  are  to  be  read  but  not  translated,) 

Altogether  tiMM  MetvrgananuA  do  not  teem  to 
ItaTc  been  bekl  gentraUj  in  very  hi|^  r«^iect ;  one 


of  the  reasons  being  pivliably  that  they  were  paid 
(two  Selaim  at  oue  time,  acconling  to  Midr.  R. 
Gen.  98),  and  thus  made  (what  P.  Aboth  especially 
inveighs  against)  the  Torah  "  a  spade  to  dig  with 
it."  "  No  sign  of  blessing,"  it  was  said,  moiBover, 
"  could  rest  upon  the  profit  they  made  by  their 
calling,  since  it  was  money  earned  on  the  Sabbath ' 
(Pes.  4  6).  Persons  unfit  to  be  readers,  as  those 
whose  clothes  were  so  torn  and  ragged  that  their 
limbs  became  visible  through  the  rents  (nn^D;, 
their  appearance  thus  not  con^espouding  to  tlie 
reverence  due  to  the  sacred  woi-d  it-selt',  or  UimJ 
men,  were  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  Meturgernan; 
and,  apart  from  there  not  being  the  slightest  au- 
thority attached  to  their  interpretations,  they  were 
liable  to  be  stopped  and  silenced,  publicly  and 
ignominiously,  whenever  they  seemed  to  overetep 
the  bounds  of  discretion.  At  what  time  the  regu- 
Lition  that  'they  should  not  be  under  fifty  vears  of 
age  (in  odd  reference  to  the  "  men  of  fifty, '  la.  iii. 
3,  mentioned  in  Juchas.  44,  2)  cune  into  use,  we 
are  not  able  to  decide.  The  Mishna  certainly  speaks 
even  of  a  minor  (under  thirteen  years)  as  being 
allowed  both  to  read  and  to  act  as  a  Meturgeman 
(comp,  Mishna  M^.  passim).  Altogether  they 
appear  to  have  home  the  chanvcter  of  empty-headetl, 
Iwmbastic  fools.  Thus  Midi*.  Koh.  has  to  Eccl.  viu 
5  :  "  '  It  is  better  to  liear  the  rebuke  of  the  wise :' 
— these  are  the  pi-eachers  (Dai-shanim) — '  than  for 
a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools:' — these  are  the 
Meturgemanim,  who  raise  their  voices  in  sing-song, 
(TB'S,  or  with  empty  fancies) : — '  that  the  people 
may  hear.'"  And  to  ix.  17:  "'The  woixls  of 
wise  men  ai^e  heard  in  quiet ' — these  are  the  preach- 
ei-s  (Darshanim) — '  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that 
ruleth  among  fools' — these  are  the  Metui-gemanini 
who  stand  above  the  congregation."  And  though 
both  passjiges  may  refer  more  especially  to  those 
Meturgemanim  (Emoi-a-s  speakei-s,  expounders)  who 
at  a  latw  period  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Chu- 
cham,  or  president  of  the  Academy,  the  preacher 
kut'  iioxvy  (himself  seated  on  a  raised  dais),  and 
repeated  with  a  loud  voice,  and  enlarged  upon  what 
the  latter  had  whisi)ered  into  their  ear  in  Hebrew 

(nnay  ptrb  h  ^nh  nan,  comp.  Matt.  x.  27, 

"  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  tlie 
housetops"),  yet  tliore  is  an  abundance  of  instance* 
to  show  that  the  Meturgeman  at  the  side  of  the 
reader  was  exposed  to  rebukes  of  a  nature,  and  is 
spoken  of  in  a  manner,  not  likely  to  be  employed 
towaixis  any  but  men  low  in  the  social  scale. 

A  fiiir  notion  of  what  was  considered  a  proper 
Targum  may  be  gathered  from  the  maxim  pi-«- 
served  in  the  Talmud  (Kidd,  49,  a)  "  Whosoever 
translates  [aa  Meturgenuui]  a  verse  in  ita  closely 
txact  form  [without  proper  regard  to  ita  real  niean- 

ais  a  liar,  and  wliosoever  adds  to  it  is  impimis 
a  blasphemer,  e.g.,  the  literal  rendering  into 
Chaldee  of  the  verse,  '  They  saw  the  God  of 
Israel '  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  is  as  wit>ng  a  translation  as 
'  They  saw  the  angel  of  God  ;'  the  proper  render- 
ing being,  '  They  law  the  glory  of  tlie  God  ot 
Israel.' "  [Comp,  Saxab.  Psnt.  p.  1 1 14  6].  Other 
instances  are  found  in  the  Mishna  (Meg.  iv,  8) ; 
**  Whosoever  renders  the  text  (Lev.  xviii.  21)  '  And 
thou  shall  not  let  any  of  thy  lead  pass  through  the 
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!>io  to  MoIkH,'  hy  'Tliou  shiilt  not  jjive  thv  >«hhJ 
to  be  carried  orei-  to  heatlicnism  (or  to  an  Aramite 
woman)'  [i.e.  nn  the  (Jenara  ad  loc.',  Jer.  Sanh. 
P,  and  Sifri  on  Ileut.  xviii.  10,  explain  it,  one  who 
marries  an  Ammaic  woman ;  for  although  she 
may  become  a  piosolyte,  slie  is  yet  srire  to  boar 
enemies  to  him  and  to  fJoiJ,  since  (he  mother  will 
in  the  end  carry  his  children  over  to  idolatrons 
wonhip;]  as  also  he  wiio  enlarges  upon  for  i\p<- 
ratively  explains)  the  sections  relative  to  incest 
(l.ev.  xviii.  )-^he  shall  forthwith  be  silence^l  and 
publicly  rebuked."  Again  (comp.  Jer.  Ber.  v.  1  ; 
Meg.  iv.  10),  "Those  who  translate  '0  my  j)oople, 
childi-en  of  Israel,  as  I  am  merciful  in  heaven,  so 
shall  ye  be  merciful  on  earth:' — 'Cow  or  ewe,  it 
and  her  yoiino;  ye  shall  not  kill  in  one  day'  H.ev. 
ixii.  28)— they  do  not  well,  for  they  represent  the 
l.aw8  of  God  [whose  reasons  no  man  dare  try  to 
&thom]  as  mere  axioms  of  mei-cy ;"  and,  it  is 
added,  "  the  shoi-t^sii;hted  and  the  frivolous  will 
viy, 'Lo!  to  a  biid's-nest  He  extends  His  mercy, 
nt  not  to  yonder  miserable  man  .  .  .'" 

The  s;)me  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
M  to  the  writing  down — after  many  centuries  of  oral 
iiansmission — of  the  whole  Ixxly  of  the  Tradifionnl 
Law,  the  very  name  of  which  (HQ  py^E'  iTlin, 
"oral  law,"  in  contradistinction  to  UHD^C  ni'Tl, 
or  "  written  law")  seemed  to  imply  that  it  shnulil 
never  become  a  Hxed,  immutable  code,  engendered 
also,  and  about  the  same  period,  as  it  would  appear, 
written  Targums :  for  certain  portions  of  the  bible, 
at  least.™ 

The  fear  of  the  adulterations  and  mutilations 
which  the  Divine  Word— amid  the  troubles  within 
and  without  the  Commonwealth — must  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  impious  exponents, 
broke  throf.gh  the  rule,  that  the  Targum  should 
ouly  be  oral,  lest  it  might  acquire  undue  authority 
^comp.  Mishna  Meg.  iv.  5,  10;  Tosiflta,  ib.  3; 
Jer.  Meg.  4,  I ;  Bab.  Meg.  24a;  Sota,  396).  Thus, 
if  a  Targum  of  Job  is  mentioned  (Sab.  115a;  Tr. 
Soferim,  h,  15;  Tosifta  .Sab.  c.  14;  Jer.  Sabb.  16, 
1 )  as  having  been  highly  disapproved  by  Gamaliel 
the  Elder  (middle  of  first  centuiy,  A.D.),  who  caused 
it  to  be  hidden  and  buried  out  of  sight: — we  find,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy,  the 
practice  of  reading  the  Tai'gum  generally  commended, 
and  somewhat  later  Jehoshua  ben  Levi  enjoins  it 
as  a  special  duty  upon  his  sons.  The  Mishna  even 
contains  regulations  about  the  manner  (Jad.  iv.  5) 
in  which  the  Targum  is  to  be  written.  Bu-  even 
ni  their  written,  and,  as  we  may  presume,  authori- 
tatively approved  fonn,  the  Targums  were  of  rx)m- 
paratively  small  weight,  and  of  no  canonical  value 
whatsoever.  The  Sabbath  was  not  to  be  broken  for 
their  sake  as  it  was  lawful  to  do  for  the  Scripture 
jn  the  original  Hebrew  (Sab.  II  5a).  The  Targum 
does  not  defile  the  hands  (for  the  purpose  of  touch- 
ing consecrated  food)  as  do  the  Chaldee  portions  of 
Kzra  and  Nehemiah  (Yad.  iv.  5). 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  Code  of  the  written 
Targum,  such  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  contains,  we  may  presume,  but 

'  As,  aocoiding  to  Frankel,  the  LXX.  was  only  a  partial 
iraiislatloi:  At  flr^t.  Witness  the  confusion  in  the  last 
rhiiptors  cf  Kxodiis,  which,  as  mere  repetitions  (of  chaps, 
ixv.    and   zxix.),    were    originally    left    untranslated. 

^iaadta  to  »  similar  manner  uses  the  fonrulas  ,»5J  JO 
^  4\JS   ^ji«  •"  rrpetitioss 


few  snatches  of  the  primitive  Targums,  ?«  tiiioii'ird 
in  deep  obscurity.  We  shall  not  fail  to  indiiiitU 
the  o|)inions  arrived  at  as  to  the  date  and  aiithoi» 
ship  of  the  individual  versions  in  their  due  plai-es; 
but  we  must  warn  the  reader  l)eforehand,  that  ue 
positive  residts  have  been  attained  a.s  yet,  nave  t)i:it 
neai-ly  all  the  names  and  dittes  hitherto  "xnr.mimhi 
nttncked  to  them  mwt  he  rejected.  And  we 
fear  that,  as  long  at  least  as  the  Targum  sharei 
the  fate  of  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  I'entatencli. 
the  Midrnsh,  the  Talmud,  &c. : — »i>  .hat  a  really 
critical  e'lition  iTmains  a  thing  occswiwially  dreamt 
of,  but  never  attempted  ; — so  Icng  must  we  ivi'an- 
ilon  the  hope  of  getting  any  nerirer  a  final  .solu- 
tion of  this  and  many  other  still  more  important 
questions.  The  utter  comiption,  moreover,  of  the 
Targum,  bitterly  complained  of  already  by  Klias 
Levita — (an  author,  be  it  o"l)sen'e<l,  of  very  mode- 
rate attainments,  but  absurdly  overrated  by  certain 
of  his  contemjioraries,  and  by  those  who  co})ie<l  his 
usually  shallow  dicta  without  previous  examina- 
tion)— debai-8  us  from  more  than  half  its  use.  And 
yet  how  fertile  its  study  could  be  made ;  what 
light  it  might  be  made  capable  of  throwing  upon 
the  Bible  itself,  ujjon  the  history  of  the  earliest 
development  of  Biblical  studies,  versions,  and  u|X)n 
the  Miilrash — both  the  Ualachah  and  Haggadah — 
snatchps  of  which,  in  their,  as  it  were,  liquid  stages, 
lie  embedded  in  the  Targums: — all  this  we  need  net 
urge  here  at  length. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  a  more  detailed 
account,  we  must  first  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the 
Midrash'  itself,  of  which  the  Targum  forms  p>art. 

The  centre  of  all  mental  activity  and  religious 
action  among  the  Jewish  community,  alter  the 
rettnn  from  Babylon,  was  the  .Scriptural  Canon 
collecte<l  by  the  Soferim,  or  Men  of  the  Grejit 
Synagogue.  These  foi-med  the  chief  authority  on 
the  civil  ami  religious  law,  .and  their  authority 
was  the  Pentateuch.  Their  office  as  expoundeis 
and  commentators  of  the  Siicred  Records  was  two- 
fold. They  had,  firstly,  to  explain  the  exact 
meaning  of  such  prohibitions  and  ordinances  con- 
tained in  the  Mos.iic  Books  as  seemed  not  expjir.t 
enough  for  the  multitude,  and  the  precise  applica- 
tion of  which  in  fonner  days,  Iwd  been  forgotten 
during  the  Captivity.  Thus,  e.f/.,  gcneial  terms, 
like  the  "  work"  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  were  by 
them  specified  and  particularized  ;  not  indeed 
according  to  then-  own  arbitrary  and  individual 
views,  but  according  to  tradition  traced  back  to 
Sinai  itself.  Secondly,  laws  neither  specially  con- 
tiined  nor  even  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch  were 
inaugurated  by  them  according  to  the  new  want* 
of  the  times  and  the  ever-shifting  necessities  of  the 
growing  Commonwealth  (^Geseroth,  Tekanoth) 
Nor  were  the  latter  in  all  cases  given  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Synod  ;  but  they  were  in  mo>t 
cjises  tiaditional,  and  certain  special  letters  or  signs 
in  the  Scriptures,  seemingly  supeifiuoui  or  out  ot 
place  wheie  they  stood,  were,  according  to  fixed 
hermeneutical  rules,  underetood  to  indicate  the  in- 
hibitions and  prohibitions  (Gedarim,  "Fences"), 
newly  issued  and  fixed.     But  Scripture,  which  had 

■  CmO  (Arab,  ^j^ y\^).  Orst  used  in  2  Chr.  xill 

22,xxiv.  27;  "Commentary,"  in  the  sense  of  Caesar's  "Co  ta- 
mentarifs,"  enlargement,  cmbe'.llshmenl,  complement,  kc 
(A.  V.  stnri) .').  The  compilers  of  Chronicles  seem  to  h«v8 
used  such  promiscuous  wortcs  treating  of  btbllcU  j>«rson- 
ages  and  events,  provided  they  contained  aught  that  icrvai 
the  tendency  of  the  boot 
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if  the  foiiner  was  the  iron  biilwaik  aruiuid  the 
nationality  of  Israel,  which  eveiy  one  was  iwdy  at 
every  moment  to  defend  to  his  last  bienth,  tb« 
latter  was  a  maze  of  floweiy  walks  within  those 
fortress-walls.  That  gradually  the  ffafjgadah  pre- 
ponderated and  became  the  Midrash  kot'  i^ox  h"  of 
the  people,  is  not  sui-prising.  We  shall  notii«  how 
each  successive  Targuni  became  more  and  more  im- 
pregnated with  its  essence,  and  frcm  a  version  be- 
came a  succession  of  short  homiletics.  This  difference 
between  the  two  branches  of  Midi-ash  is  stnkingly 
pointed  in  the  following  Talmudical  story:  "  K. 
Chia  b.  Abba,  a  Halachist,  and  li.  Abbabu,  a  Hag- 
gadist,  once  came  together  into  a  city  and  pieache<l. 
The  people  tlocked  to  the  latter,  while  the  former's 
discourses  remained  without  a  hearer.  Thereupon 
the  Haggadist  comfoi-ted  the  Halachist  with  a  p;iia- 
ble.  Two  merchants  come  into  a  city  and  spread 
their  wares, — the  one  rare  pearls  and  precious 
stones ;  the  other  a  ribbon,  a  ring,  (rjitterin^ 
trinkets:  around  whom  will  the  multitude  tlirung? 
.  .  .  Formerly,  whin  life  was  not  yet  bitter  labour,. 
:  the  people  had  leisui°e  for  the  deep  word  of  the 
f^  Law  ;  now  it  stands  in  need  of  comibrtiugs  and 


for  this  puqiose  to  be  studie<l  most  minutely  and 
anremittingly— the  most  careful  ana  scrutinizing 
attention  Ijeing  paid  even  to  its  outward  hn-m  and 
semblance — was  also  used,  and  more  especially  in 
;t>  nou-leg:il,  propheticr.1  parts,  for  homiletic  pur- 
|io*rti,  as  a  wide  tield  of  themes  for  lectures,  ser- 
nuius,  and  religious  di8a)U;'ses,  both  in  f.nd  out  of 
the  Synagoixue : — at  every  solemnity  in  public  and 
private  life.  This  juridical  and  homiletical  ex- 
|.x)unding  and  intei-preting  of  Scripture— the  gemis 
of  both  of  which  are  found  still  closely  intertwined 
and  bound  np  with  each  other  in  the  Targum — is 
called  dwcuh,  and  the  avalanche  of  Jewish  liteni- 
ture  whiih  began  silently  to  gather  from  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  eiile  and  went  on  rolling 
uninten-uptedly — however  dread  the  events  which 
V  fel  the  nation — until  about  a  thousand  yeai's  after 
'he  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  general  name  Midrash  —  *'ex- 
p«)un<iiug."  The  two  chief  branches  indicated  are, 
Halitcliiili  (^?n,  "  to  go  "),  the  rule  by  which  to 
go,  =  binding,  authoritative  law;  and  Haggadah 
<*13n,  "  to  sity  ")  =  saying  legend,  —  flights 
fancy,  darting  u|)  from  th3  Divine  word.  The 
ffiUachah,  treating  more  especially  the  Pentateuch 
as  the  legal  part  of  the  O.  T.,  bears  towards  this 
lKX)k  the  relation  of  an  amplified  and  annotated 
Code ;  these  amplifications  and  annotations,  be  it 
well  undei-stood,  not  being  new  laws,  formerly  un- 
heard of,  deduced  in  an  aibitrary  and  fanciful 
nuinner  fiom  Scripture,  but  supposed  to  be  simul- 
tineous  oral  revelations  hinted  at  in  the  Scripture: 
m  any  cjise  representing  not  the  human  but  the 
I  )ivine  inteipretation,  handed  down  through  a  named 
auihority  [Kabbala,  Shemata  —'' something  received, 
hcaitl  ";.  The  Hoggadalt,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
especial  sway  over  the  wide  field  of  ethical,  poetical, 
prophetical,  and  historical  elements  of  the  O.T., 
but  was  free  even  to  intei-pret  its  legal  and  his- 
toricil  pwssages  fancifully  and  allegorically.  The 
whole  Bible,  with  all  its  tones  and  colours,  be- 
Icnged  to  the  ffaggada/i,  and  this  whole  Bible  she 
transformed  into  an  endless  series  of  themes  for  her 
most  wonderful  and  caprfcious  variations.  "  Pro- 
phetess of  the  Exile,"  she  took  up  the  hallowed 
verse,  word  or  letter,  and,  as  the  IlalachaJi  pointed 
out  in  it  a  special  ordinance,  she,  by  a  most  inge- 
nious exegetical  pit>cess  of  her  own,  showed  to  the 
wonder-struck  multitude  how  the  woelid  events 
tuidar  which  they  then  groaned  were  hinted  at  in 
it,  and  how  in  a  manner  it  predicteil  even  their 
future  issue.  The  aim  of  the  Ha<jgadaJi  being 
the  purely  momentary  one  of  elevating,  comfoi-t- 
iug,  edifying  its  audience  for  the  time  being,  1/ 
did  not  pretend  to  poascts  the  slightest  autho- 
ritij.  As  its  metho.1  Wiis  capricious  and  arbitrary, 
so  its  cultivation  was  open  to  every  one  whose 
heart  )>ronipted  him.  It  is  sagsi,  tale,  gnome, 
jiirable,  aliegory, — pocti-y,  in  shoi-t,  of  its  own 
niiwt  htnuige  kind,  springiui,  "p  from  the  sacred 
koil  of  Scripture,  wild,  luxuriant,  and  tangled,  like 
a  primeval  tit)pi(.al  fov0>t.  If  the  Halachah  used 
tix'  S'iiptiiial  word  as  a  Ust  ao<l  most  awful 
l.■^.>lt.  .Mii^t  which  there  was  no  further  appeal, 
tiie  Jli'i'/iulih  used  it  as  the  golden  nail  on  which 
to  hang  its  gorgeous  t-iji»*>try:  a»  introiluotirn,  re- 
frain, text,  or  t'uudnmentiil  stjinz;t  tor  a  gloM  ;  and 

•  MUbni.  from  Aana,  "  to  Inim."  "  Icarninr,''  P«t  as 
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blessings." 

The  first  collections  of  the  /Tafac/ia/j— embracing 
the  whole  field  of  juridico-politiuil,  religious,  and 
pi-actical  life,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  tlie 
nation :  the  human  imd  Divine  law  to  its  most  mi- 
nute and  insignificant  detiiib — were  instituted  by 
Ilillel,  .\kiba,  and  Simon  B.  Gamaliel ;  but  the 
final  ledaction  of  the  general  code,  l/is/iwa,»  to 
which  the  later  Toseftahs  and  Boraithiis  loim  suji- 
plemeuts,  is  due  to  Jehudah  llannassi  in  220  A.D. 
Of  an  earlier  date  with  respect  to  the  contents,  but 
committed  to  writing  in  later  times,  are  the  thi-ee 
books :  Sifra,  or  Torath  Ko/umiin  (an  ntnplificatioii 
of  Leviticus),  Sifri  (of  Numbera  and  Deuteronomy),' 
and  Mechiltha  (of  a  portion  of  Exodus).  The 
masters  of  the  Mishnaic  period,  after  the  Sofcrim, 
are  the  Tannaim,  who  were  followed  by  the  Anio- 
raim.  The  discussions  and  further  amplifications 
of  the  Jlishna  by  the  latter,  forni  the  Ge>naru 
(Complement),  a  work  exttnt  in  two  i-edactions, 
viz.  that  of  Palestine  or  Jerusidem  (middle  of  4th 
century),  and  of  B;ibylon  (5th  century  a.d.),  which, 
together  with  tlie  Mishna,  are  comprised  under  the 
name  Talmud.  Here,  however,  though  the  work 
is  ostensibly  devoted  to  Halctchah,  an  almost  equal 
share  is  allowed  to  Haggadah.  The  Haggadistic 
mode  of  treatment  was  threefold :  either  the  simple 
undei-staudiug  of  word?  avi  tbiucs  {Pe$/iai]  ir  the 
homiletic  application,  hold.ng  up  the  n:.r  01  of 
Scripture  to  the  present  {Derjs/t),  or  a  mystic  in- 
terpretation {Sod),  the  second  of  irhich  chielly 
found  its  way  into  the  Targum.  On  its  minute 
division  into  special  and  genei-al,  ethical,  historiaU, 
esoteric,  &c.,  Haggiulah,  we  cannot  enter  here. 
Sulfice  it  to  add  tlukt  the  most  extensive  collections 
of  it  which  have  survived  are  Midiash  Uablnh 
(conmieni-ed  about  700,  concluded  about  1 1(>0  A. It.}, 
comprising  the  Pentateuch  and  the  five  M^Uoth, 
and  the  Pesiktn  (about  700  A. 3.),  which  contaiui 
the  most  coniplete  cycle  of  Pericopes,  but  tlie  very 
existence  of  which  had  until  lately  been  tbigottui, 
surprisingly  euoueh,  through  tiie  rery  extract* 
matle  fix>m  it  (Jalkut,  Pesiita  Kabbathi,  Sutarta, 
&c). 

with  Talmud.  (Apom  Imud.  •*  to  learn  "x  sad  Totab 
((Who  horth),  "  to  teach  :"ali  tbrae  lenns  meaning  -  Ms 
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From  this  imiisponinblp  digression  we  roturii  to 
the  iiibject  of  Targum.  The  Targums  now  extant 
sre  as  ibllow<t  • — 

I.  Targum  od  the  Pentateuch,  known  as  that  of 
Onkclos. 

II.  Targiiiu  on  the  first  and  last  prophets,  known 
as  that  of  Jouatlinn  Ben-Uzziel. 

III.  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  likewise  known 
%8  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel. 

IV.  Tiugum  on  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
known  as  TaiTjum  Jerushalmi. 

V.  Tai'giims  on  the  Hiigiographa,  ascribed  to 
Joseph  the  blind,  viz.:  — 

1.  Tiu-gum  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 

2.  T<irgum  on  the  rtve  Megiiloth  (.Song  of  Songs, 
Rutii,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes). 

3.  Two  (not  three,  as  commoMly'  sUited)  other 
Targums  to  lilsther :  a  smaller  and  a  larger,  the  latter 
known  as  Targum  Slieni,  or  Second  Taigura. 

VI.  Targum  to  Chronicles 

VII.  Targum  to  Daniel,  known  from  an  unpub- 
lished Persian  extract,  and  hitherto  uot  received 
ninon^  the  number. 

VIII.  Tai'gum  on  the  Apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther. 

We  have  hinted  before  that  neither  any  of  the 
mimes  under  which  the  Targums  hitherto  went, 
nor  any  of  the  dates  handed  down  with  them, 
have  stood  the  test  of  recent  scrutiny.  Let  it, 
however,  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  a 
sceptic  Woltian  school  has  been  at  wojk,  and  with 
hyperciitical  and  wanton  malice  has  tried  to  annihi- 
late tlie  hallowed  names  of  Onkelos,  Jonathiui,  and 
Joseph  the  Wind.  It  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows  that  most  of  these  names  have  or  may  have 
a  true  historical  foundation  and  meaning  ;  but  un- 
critical ages  and  ignoituit  scribes  have  pei'verted 
this  meaning,  and  a  succeo-^ion  of  most  extraordi- 
nary misreadings  and  strangest  vfftipa  irpSTtpa — 
some  even  of  a  very  modern  date — have  produced 
nu-e  confusion,  and  a  chain  of  assertions  which  dis- 
solve before  the  firet  steady  gaze.  That,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  implicit  belief  in  the  old  names 
and  dates  still  reigns  supreme  will  suiprise  no  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  most  strikuig 
and  undeniable  results  of  investigation  and  criticism 
quietly  ignored  by  contenipoi-aries,  and  forgotten 
by  geneiations  which  followed,  so  that  the  same 
woi'k  had  to  be  done  very  many  times  over  again 
oefore  a  certain  fact  was  alloweJ  to  be  such. 

We  shall  follow  the  order  indicated  above : — 

I.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  we  discuss  this  work 
itself,  to  speak  oi'  the  pei-son  of  its  reputed  author 
as  far  jxs  it  concerns  us  here.  There  arc  few  more 
contested  questions  in  the  whole  province  of  Biblical, 
nay  general  literature,  than  those  raised  on  this 
head.  Did  an  Onkelos  ever  exist  ?  Was  there 
more  than  one  Onkelos  ?  Was  Onkelos  the  real 
fonii  of  his  name?  Did  he  ti-anslate  the  Bible 
at  all,  or  part  of  it?  And  is  this  Targum  the 
translation  he  made  ?  Do  the  dat«s  of  his  life 
and  this  Targiun  tally?  &c.  &c.  The  ancient 
accounts  of  Onkelos  are  avowedly  of  the  most 
corrupted  and  confused  kind  :  so  much  so  that 
both  ancient  and  modern  investigators  have  failed  to 
iwoncile  and  amend  them  so  as  to  gain  general  satis- 
faction, and  opinions  lemam  widely  divergent.  Tiiis 
being  the  case,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  lay  the 
whole — not  very  voluminous — evidence,  collected 
bo'h  from  tJ»e  body   of  Talmudical  and  post-Tal- 
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mudical  (su-called  liabbinical^  and  patristic  vritiof^ 
before  the  reaucr,  in  oitler  that  he  may  jidge  toi 
iiimself  how  far  the  conclusions  to  which  we  ihall 
point  may  be  right. 

The  first  mention  of  "  Onkelos  " — a  name  ran* 
oiwly  derived  from  Nicolaus  (Geiger),  "Ouofxa  ttoKSt 
[cfcj  (Henan),  Homunculus,  Avunculus,  ic. — mart 
fully  '•  Onkelos  the  Piosclyte,"  is  found  in  the  To- 
sitlah,  a  work  drawn  up  ^hortly  after  the  Mishna 
Here  we  leain  (1.)  tliat  "  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  " 
was  so  serious  in  his-  adherence  to  the  newly-atlopted 
(Jewish)  faith,  th:  he  threw  his  shaie  in  liii 
paternal  inheritance  nito  the  Dead  Sea  (Tos.  Demai, 
vi.  9).  (2.)  At  the  funeral  of  Gamahel  the  Eldei 
(1st  century  a.d.)  he  burnt  more  tlian  70  minai 
worth  of  spices  in  his  honour  (Tos.  Shabb.  8).  (o.) 
This  same  story  is  lepeated,  with  vaiiations  (Tos. 
Semach.  8).  (4.)  He  is  finally  mentioned,  by  way 
of  corroboration  to  diflerent  Halachas,  in  connexion 
with  Gamaliel,  in  thi-ee  more  places,  which  complete 
our  i-eferences  from  the  Tosiftah  (Tos.  Mikv.  6, 
1 ;  Kelim,  iii.  2,  2;  Chag.  3,  1).  The  Babylonian 
Talmud,  the  source  to  which  we  turn  our  attention 
next,  mentions  the  name  Onkelos  foia- times:  (1.)  As 
"  Onkelos  the  Proselyte,  the  son  of  Kalonikos  "  (Cal- 
linicus?  Cleonicus?;,  the  son  of  Titus'  sister,  who, 
intending  to  become  a  convert,  conjured  up  tl»e 
ghosts  of  Titus,  Balaam,  and  Christ  [the  latter  name 
is  doubtful],  in  order  to  ask  them  what  nation  was 
considered  the  fii-st  in  the  other  world.  Their 
answer  that  Israel  was  the  favoured  one  decided  him 
(Gitt.  56).  (2.)  As  "Onkelos  the  son  of  Kalony- 
mus"  (Cleonymus?)  (AbodaSar.  11  a.).  It  is  there 
related  of  him  that  t/ie  emperor  {Eaisar)  sent  three 
Roman  cohoits  to  capture  him,  and  that  he  con- 
verted them  all.  (3.)  In  Baba  Bathra  99  a  (Bo- 
raitha),  "  Onkelos  the  Proselyte "  is  quoted  as  an 
authority  on  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  Che- 
rubim. And  (4.)  The  most  important  passage — 
because  on  it  luid  it  alone,  in  the  wide  realm  of 
ancient  literature,  has  been  founded  the  general  belief 
that  Onkelos  is  the  author  of  the  Targum  now  cur- 
rent under  this  name — is  found  in  Meg.  3  a.  It 
leads  iis  follows : — "  U.  Jeremiah,  and,  according  to 
others,  K.  Chia  bar  Abba,  said:  The  Targum 
to  the  Pentateuch  was  made  by  the  '  Proselyte 
Onkelos,'  from  the  mouth  of  R.  Kliezer  and  K. 
Jehoshua  ;  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  made 
by  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  from  the  mouth  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  .  .  .  But  have  we  not 
been  taught  that  the  Targum  existed  from  the  time 
of  Ezra?  .  .  .  Only  that  it  was  forgotten,  and 
Onkelos  restoi-ed  it."  No  mention  whatever  is  to 
be  found  of  Onkelos  either  ui  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
redacted  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Baby- 
lonian, nor  in  the  Church  fathers — an  item  of  nega- 
tive evidence  to  which  we  shall  presently  draw 
further  attention.  In  a  Midi-ash  collection,  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  the  12th  centuiy,  we 
find  again  "  Onkelos  the  Proselyte "  asking  an  old 
man,  "  Whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  bore 
towards  a  proselyte,  that  he  promised  to  give  him 
bread  and  a  garment?  Whereupon  the  old  man 
replied  that  this  was  all  for  which  the  Patriarch 
Jacob  prayed  (Gf.i.  xxviii.  20)."  The  Book  Zohar, 
of  late  and  very  uncertain  date,  makes  *•  Onkelos  " 
a  disciple  of  Hillel  and  Sh»mmai.  Finally,  a 
MS.,  also  of  a  very  late  and  uncertain  date,  in 
the  library  of  the  Leipzig  Senate  ''U.  H.  17), 
relates  of  "Onkelot.the  nepliew  of  Titus,"  that  h« 
asked  the  eiujieror's  ^vice  as  to  what  merchandizf 
he  thought  it  wiis  protitable  to  trade  ;u.     The  em 
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penr  told  him  Uint  that  should  be  bought  which 
Wiift  cheap  in  the  market,  since  it  was  sure  to  rise 
ia  price.  Whereupon  Onkelos  went  on  his  way. 
Hi  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  studied  the  Law 
under  K.  Eleazar  aud  K.  Jehoshua,  and  his  face  be- 
vAHie  wan.  When  he  returned  to  the  court,  one 
of  the  courtiars  oheervcd  the  pallor  of  his  coun- 
tanmice,  and  said  to  Titus,  "  Onkelos  appears  to 
have  studied  the  Law."  interrogated  by  Titus,  he 
admitted  the  fact,  adding  that  he  had  done  it  by 
)m  rdvice.  No  nation  had  ever  been  so  exalted, 
and  none  was  now  held  cheaper  among  the  nations 
than  Israel :  "  therefore,"  he  said,  "  1  concluded  tliat 
in  the  end  none  would  be  of  higher  price." 

This  is  ail  the  infoiinatioa  to  be  found  in  ancient 
authorities  about  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  which 
bean  his  name.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  Litter  is 
well  known  to  the  I^bylonian  Talmud  (whether  to 
the  Jerus;dem  Talmud  is  questionable)  and  the 
Miili-ashim,  and  is  often  quote*!,  but  never  once  as 
Tiir<jum  Onkelos,  The  quotations  from  it  are  in- 
vaiiably  introduced  with  p^DJinDHS,  "  As  we 
[Babvlonians]  translate ;"  and  the  version  itself  is 
called  («.  g.  Kiddush.  49a)  pT  013111,  "  Our 
Targuna,"  exactly  as  Ephraim  Syrus  {0pp.  i.  380) 
epeaks  of  the  Peshilo  as  "  Oui'  translation." 

Yet  we  find  on  the  other  hand  another  current 
rereion  invaiiably  quoted  in  the  Talmud  by  the  name 
of  its  known  author,  viz.  D^^pJ?  DJID,  "  the 
[Greek]  Vei-sion  of  Akila-s :"  a  circumstance  which, 
by  showing  that  it  was  customary  to  quote  the 
authoi  by  name,  excites  suspicion  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Onkelos  to  the  Targum  Onkelos.  Still 
more  suiprising,  however,  is,  as  far  as  the  pei-son 
of  Onkelos  is  concemed  (whatever  be  the  dis- 
ci-epjincies  in  the  above  accounts),  the  similai'ity 
between  the  incidents  related  of  him  and  those  re- 
lated of  Akilas.  The  latter  (D^^pV,  D^'pN)  is 
■aid,  both  in  Sifra  (Lev.  xxv.  7;  and  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Demai,  xxvii.rf),  to  have  been  born  in 
I'ontus,  to  have  been  a  proselyte,  to  have  thrown 
his  jKiteiTiid  inheritance  into  an  asphalt  lake  (T. 
Jer.  Demai,  25t/;,  to  have  tiansLited  the  Toiah 
before  K.  Kliezer  and  It.  Joshua,  who  praisj?.!  him 
(1D?p,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  name,  Dp'pV) ; 
or,  accoi-ding  to  other  accounts,  before  K.  Akiba 
(comp.  Jer.  Kidd.  1,  1,  2,  &c. :  Jer,  Meg.  1, 
1 1 ;  Babli  Meg.  'Aa).  We  lenrn  further  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Chag.  2,  1),  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  Lmporoi-'s  sister  (Tanch.  28,  1), 
that  hf  became  a  <-onveit  against  the  Kmperor's  will 
(ib.  and  Shem.  iUbba,  14t>c),  and  that  he  consulted 
Kliezer  and  JehoAhua  about  his  convei-sion  (Ber.  R. 
78<i;  comp.  Midr.  Koh.  1026).  First  he  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  tiie  former,  and  to  have  asked  him 
whether  that  was  all  the  love  <iod  bore  a  proselyte, 
tliat  He  promised  him  bread  and  a  garment  ((ien. 
ix\iii.  20).  "t*e,"  he  said,  "what  exquisite  birds 
and  Hher  delicacies  I  now  have:  even  my  slaves 
do  not  care  for  them  any  longer."  Whereupon 
R.  Kliezer  be<ame  wroth,  aitd  said,  "  Is  that  for 
which  J»;ob  prayed,  '  And  give  me  bread  to  eat 
and  a  gnnneut  to  wear,'  so  small  in  thine  eyes  ? — 
fomes  he,  the  proselyte,  and  receives  these  things 
without  any   trouble  I" — And   Akilas,  dissatisfied, 

»  Ortek  quolationi-.—Ota.  xvU.  1,  Id  Bereah.  Rak  61  b ; 
Lav.  »Hi.  40,  Jer.  Soocah,  3.  6.  foL  63  li  (comp.  Vai. 
Bsb.  30(1  U) ;  K  Ui.  30,  Jer.  Sliabb.  6,  4,  fol.  8  b ;  Ez.  xrl. 
10,  Midr.  Thren.  68c;  Ex.  zxlll.  43,  Va|.  Kah.  203(1; 
lYxlTili.  16  (Maiwr.  r.,  zlvil.  sccunllnK  to  LX.Y.),  Jer. 
lre«  %  .\  foL  73  6;  I'rov.  xvUI.  31,  V^J.  Hub.  lol.  a<i3b; 


li'tl  the  irate  Master  and  went  to  li  Joshua.  lit 
]iacilied  him,  and  explained  to  him  that  "Bread" 
meant  the  Di\ine  Law,  &nd  ''Gaiinent,"  theTalith. 
or  sacred  garment  to  be  worn  during  prayer. 
'*  And  not  this  alone,  he  continued,  but  tiic 
Proselyte  may  marry  his  daughter  to  a  Fiiest, 
and  his  offspring  may  >ecome  a  High-Priest,  and 
ofler  burut-olleiings  in  the  Sanctuary."  More 
striking  still  is  a  Greek  quotation  from  Onkelos, 
the  Chaldee  translator  ''jyiidr.  Echa,  58c),  which 
in  reality  is  found  in  and  quoted  (Midr.  Shir 
hashir.  27d)  from  Akilas,  the  Greek  transLitor. 

That  Akiliis  is  no  other  than  Aquila  ('Axt^Aai), 
the  well-known  Greek  translator  ot  the  Old  Te>ta- 
ment,  we  need  hardly  add.  He  is  a  native  of  I'ontus 
(hen.  adv.  Haer,  3,  2-»;  Jer.  De  Yir.  III.  c.  54  ; 
Philastr.  De  Haer.  §90),  He  lived  under  Hadrian 
(Epiph.  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  §12).  He  iscidled  the 
■Kfvdfplifs  (Chron.  Alex.  ir6i'fl6p({i)  of  theEmpeior 
{•6.  §14),  becomes  a  convert  to  Judaism  (§15), 
whence  he  is  called  the  Proselyte  (Iren.  ib. ;  Jerome 
to  Is.  viii.  14,  &€.),  and  receives  instructions  from 
Akiba  (Jer.  ib.).  He  translated  the  0.  T.,  and  his 
Vei-siou  was  considered  of  the  highest  import  aud 
authority  among  tlie  Jews,  especially  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language  (Euseb.  Praep. 
L'v.  1.  c. ;  Augustiu,  Civ.  D.  xv.  23  ;  Philastr.  Haer. 
90  ;  Justin,  A'ovcll.  146).  Thirteen  distinct  qucti- 
tionsf  from  this  Version  are  preseiTed  in  Talmud 
and  ]^Iidi°ash,  and  they  tally,  tor  the  most  pail, 
with  the  coiTesponding  passages  pi^eserved  in  the 
Hexapla ;  and  for  those  even  which  do  not  agree, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  corruptions. 
We  know  from  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  iii.  15)  that  Aquila 
prepared  a  further  edition  of  his  Version,  aiUed  by 
the  Jews  Kar'  iiKpl0(iav,  and  there  rs  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  assume,  caeteris  paribus,  that 
the  differing  passjiges  belong  to  the  different  editions. 

If  then  there  (3in  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  Aquila  and  .\kilius  we  may  well  now  go 
a  step  fuiihcr,  and  from  the  threefold  accounts  ad- 
duced,— so  strikingly  parallel  even  in  their  anachro- 
nisms and  contortions — safely  argue  the  identity, 
as  of  Akilas  and  Aquila,  so  of  Onkelos  '  the  trans- 
lator,' with  Akilas  or  .'Aquila.  Whether  in  reality 
a  proselyte  of  that  name  had  been  in  existence 
at  an  earlier  date — a  circumstance  which  might  ex- 
I)ljiin  [>art  of  the  contradictory  statements  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  difference  of  the  foims  is  produced  through 
the  y  (ng,  nk),  with  which  we  find  the  name  some- 
times sjx'lt,  or  the  Babylonijui  manner,  otvasionally 
to  insert  an  n,  like  in  Adrianus,  which  we  n.'wayi 
find  spelt  Andrianus  in  the  Babylonian  Talmua  ;  or 
whether  we  are  to  read  Gamaliel  11.  for  Gamaliel 
the  Elder,  we  cannot  here  examine ;  anything 
connected  with  the  person  of  an  Onkelos  no 
longer  concerns  us,  since  he  is  not  the  author  of 
the  Targum ;  indeed,  as  we  saw,  only  once  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
( Meg.  3a),  pnl|«blv  coirupted  fiom  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Meg.  i.  9),  And  not  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury (Pirkeder.  Eliezer  to  Gen.  xlv.  27)  does  this 
mischievous  mistake  seem  to  have  struck  root,  and 
even  from  that  time  three  centuries  elapsed,  <luring 
which  the  Veiviou  was  (|Uotrd  otten  enough,  but 
without  its  authorship  b(Miig  ascribe<l  to  Onkelos. 

i':slh.  1.6.  Midr.  Kjith.  130(i;  l>u).  v.  5,  Jer  Jnina, 3,  R.  fbl 
4IO. —  Utortw  qtwtatiom,  rv-trnn:  luteal  frooi  the  Ureek:— 
Uv.  xlx.3(>,Jer.Kld.  i.  l,ful.6{>a;  li(Ui.  vllL  IS.Bar.IUl^ 
•Uc—Ckal<ke  qui>lali<m$  .—frov.  xxv.  U  ;  Bercib,  Rab 
1Mb;  Is.  V.  6.  Midr.  KuU.  It3c,  (t 
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Fi-oni   nil  this  it  follows  tbiit  t'tume  who,  in  the  |  Xas  ijvKtvui'  rrj  iPpaiKi,  Xt^n  ^KhiSwKtt  f  Jw** 


face  of  this  overwhelming  mr.ss  of  evidi-nce,  would 
&in  i-etain  Onkelos  in  the  false  poMtion  of  tinns- 
btor  of  oui  Targnm,  must  be  leady  to  admit  that 
there  weie  two  men  living  simultaneously  of  niost 
jstoundingly  similar  names;  l)oth  proselytes  to  .lu- 
Jaism,  both  translatoi*  of  the  B.ble,  both  disciples 
of  K.  Kliezer  and  K.  Jehoshua ;  it  being  of  both 
reported  by  the  same  authoiities  that  they  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  and  that  they  were  disciples  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  Doctoi-s;  both  supposed  to 
be  nephews  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  disap- 
proved of  their  conversion  (for  this  account  comp. 
Dion  Cas*.  Ixvii.  14,  and  Deb.  Rab.  2 ;  where  Do- 
mitian  is  i-elated  to  have  had  a  near  relative  executed 
lor  his  inclining  towards  Judaism),  and  very  many 
more  palpable  impi  obabilitics  of  the  same  description. 
The»ju3stion  now  remains,  why  was  thisTargum 
cdled  that  of  Onkelos  or  Akilas?  It  is  neither  a 
ti-:«nj|ation  of  it,  nor  is  it  at  all  done  in  the  same  spirit. 
All  that  we  learn  about  the  Greek  Vei'sion  shows  us 
that  its  chief  aim  and  purpose  was,  to  counteract  the 
I. XX.  The  latter  had  at  that  time  become  a  mass 
of  arbitrary  coiTuptions — especially  with  respect  to 
the  Messianic  passages — as  well  on  the  Christian 
as  on  the  Jewish  side.  It  was  requisite  that  a 
translation,  scrupulously  literal,  should  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  unable  to  read 
the  original.  Aquila,  the  disciple,  according  to 
one  account,  of  Akiba;  the  same  Akiba  who  ex- 
pounded {diirasli)  for  Halachistic  purposes  the  seem- 
ingly most  insignificant  Particles  in  the  Scripture 
(f .  (J.  the  riK,  sign  of  accusative  ;  Cen.  R.  1  ;  Tos. 
Sheb.  1  ;  'I'alni.  Sheb.  2{Ja),  fulfilled  his  task 
according  to  his  master's  method.  "  Non  solum 
verba  sed  et  etymologias  verborum  transfeire  co- 
iiatus  est.  .  .  :  Quod  Hebraei  non  solum  habent 
&p9pa  sod  et  irpSapdpa,  ille  koko^'^Xws  et  syllabas 
iiiterpretetin-  et  litteras,  dictatque  crvv  rhy  oiipa- 
t'hv  Kol  ffi)}'  •Jjj'  yrjv  quod  gi^aeca  et  latina  lingua 
lion  recipit "  (Jer.  de  Opt.  Gen.  intei-pret.).  Tar- 
gum  Onkelos,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  if  not  quite 
n  paraphrase,  yet  one  of  the  very  freest  versions. 
Nor  do  the  two  translations,  with  rare  exceptions, 
agree  even  as  to  the  rendeiings  of  proper  nouns, 
which  each  occasionally  likes  to  transfonn  into 
something  else.  But  there  is  a  reason.  The  Jews 
in  possession  of  this  most  slavishly  accurate  Greek 
Bible-text,  could  now  on  the  one  hand  successfully 
combat  arguments,  brought  against  them  from 
interpolated  LXX.  passages,  and  on  the  other 
follow  the  expoundings  of  the  School  and  the  Ha- 
lacliah,  based  upon  the  letter  of  the  Law,  as  closely 
as  if  they  had  understood  the  original  itself.  That 
:\  vei-siou  of  this  description  often  maned  the  sense, 
mattered  less  in  times  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible.    It  thus  gradually 


(ptKoTtfiirtpov  ■Kt-niffTfvuiyos  xaph  'loi> 
Salois,  ■fipfitvfVKfyai  rijv  ypa^y,  6k.  (Orig.  (<c 
Afi-k.  2). 

What,  under  these  circumstances,  is  more  natural 
than  to  suppose  that  the  new  Chaldee  Version — at 
least  as  excellent  in  its  way  as  the  Greek — was 
started  under  the  name  which  had  become  expressive 
of  the  type  and  ideal  of  a  Bibls-translntion  ;  that,  in 
fact,  it  should  be  called  a  Targum  done  in  the  manner 
of  Aquila; — Aquita-Tarrjwn.  Whether  tne  title  of 
recommendation  was,  in  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  work  upon  which  it  was  bestoweJ,  gladly  ett- 
doi-sed  and  retained — or  for  aught  we  know,  was  nrS 
bestowed  upon  it  until  it  was  generally  found  to  be  of 
such  sui-passing  merit,  we  need  not  stop  to  argue. 

r)eing  thus  deprived  of  the  dates  which  a  close 
examination  into  the  accounts  of  a  translator's  litie 
might  have  furnished  us,  we  must  needs  try  to  fix 
the  time  of  our  Targum  as  apptoximately  as  we  am 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  its  rise, 
and  by  the  quotations  from  it  which  we  meet  in  early 
works.  Without  unnecessarily  going  into  detail,  we 
shall  briefly  i-ecord,  what  we  said  in  tiie  introdiic- 
tiiin,  that  the  Targum  was  begun  to  be  committed 
to  writing  about  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  a.d. 
So  far,  however,  fiom  its  suf^i-seding  the  oral 
Targum  at  once,  it  was  on  the  contrary  strictly  for- 
bidden to  read  it  in  public  (Jer.  Meg.  4,  1).  Nor 
was  there  siny  uniformity  in  the  vei-sion.  Down 
to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  we  find  the 
masters  most  materially  differing  from  each  other 
with  respect  to  the  Targum  of  ceitain  passages, 
(Seb.  54  a.)  and  translations  quoted  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  our  Targums.  The  necessity  must  thus 
have  pi-essed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  people  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fluctuating 
state  of  a  version,  which,  in  the  course  of  time 
must  needs  have  become  naturally  surrounded  with 
a  halo  of  authority  little  short  of  that  of  the  on- 
ginal  itself.  We  shall  thus  not  be  far  wrong  in 
placing  the  work  of  collecting  the  difl'erent  fi"ig- 
ments  with  their  variants,  and  reducing  them  into 
one — finally  authorized  Version — about  the  end  ol 
the  3id,  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and 
in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  as  the  birthpLice.  ll 
was  at  Biibylon,  that  about  this  time  the  light  o) 
learning,  extinguished  in  the  blood-stained  fields  ol 
Palestine,  shone  with  threefold  vigour.  The  Aca- 
demy at  Nahardea,  founded  according  to  legend 
during  the  Babyloniim  exile  itself,  had  gathered 
strength  in  the  same  degree  as  the  numerous 
Palestinian  schools  began  to  decline,  and  when  in 
259  A.D.  that  most  ancient  scliool  was  destroyed, 
there  were  three  others  simultaneously  flourish- 
ing in  Its  stead: — Tiberias,  whither  the  college 
of  Palestinian  Jabneh  had  boen  transfened  in  the 


bpfsmie  such  a  favourite  with  the  people,  that  its  i  time  of  Gamaliel   III.  (200)  ;   Sora,  founded  by 


renderings  wei'e  household  words.  If  the  day  when 
the  LXX.  was  made  was  considered  a  dav  of  disti-ess 
like  the  one  on  which  tlie  golden  calf  was  cast,  and 
was  actually  entered  among  the  fast  days  fSth 
Tebeth  ;  Meg.  Taanith)  ;— this  new  vei-sion,  which 
was  to  dispel  the  mischievous  influences  of  the  older, 
e.irued  tor  its  author  one  of  the  most  delicate  com- 


Chasda  of  Kafri  (293) ;  and  Pumbadita  founded  by 
K.  Jehudah  b.  Jecheskeel  (207).  And  in  Babylon 
tor  well  nigh  a  thousand  years  "  the  crown  of  the 
Law  "  i-cmaiiied,  ami  to  Babylon,  the  seat  of  the 
"  He<id  of  the  Golaii "  (Dispersion),  all  Israel, 
scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  looked  for  its 
spiritual  guidance.  •  That   one  of  the    tii-at  deeds 


pliments  in  the  manner  of  the  time.     The  verse  of  of  these   Schools   must   have    been  the   fixing  ot 

tl*  Scripture  (Pf.xlv.  3),  "Thou  art  more  beautiful  the  Targum,    as  soon  as  the  fixing  of  it  became 

KJofjefita)  than  the  sons  of  men,"   was  applied  to  indispensable,  we  may  well  presume ;  and  as  we  see 

liiia — in  allusion  to  Gen,  ix.  27,  where  it  is  said  that  the  text    fluctuating  down  to  the  middle   of  the 

.^aphet,  (f.  e.  the  Greek  language;,  should  one  day  2nd  ceutuiy,  we  must  needs  assume  that  the  redao 

Jwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  {i.e.  Israel),  Meg.  1,11,  tion  took  place  iis  soon  afterwaitls  *&  may  reasonably 

71  b  uid  C\2b,  Ber.  Rab.  40  6.— -OS-^w  yap  ' Knii-  be  supjiosed.     Further  corroborativr  arguments  aJS 
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foiiml  for  B*b_vlon  na  the  place  of  its  final  i-edaction, 
althonpli  Palestine  was  the  country  where  it  grew 
and  developeil  itsflf.  Many  grammatical  and  idio- 
matical  signs — th^  substaoM  itself,  t.  e.  the  words, 
U'ing  Palestinian — j>oint,  as  far  as  the  scanty  ma- 
terlalt  in  our  hands  j>ennit  us  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  true  «taw  of  language  in  Babylon,  to  that 
oouutry.  The  Targiim  further  exhibits  a  greater 
'Snpuistic  similarity  with  the  Babylonian,  than 
with  tho  Palestinian  Gemara.  Again,  terms  are 
found  in  it  which  the  Talmud  distinctly  mentions 
as  peculLir  to  Babylon,*  not  to  mention  Persian 
wonls,  which  on  Biibylonian  soil  easily  found 
their  way  into  our  worlv.  One  of  the  most  striicing 
hints  is  the  unvarying  translation  of  the  Targum 
of  the  woi-d  ^ni,  "  River,"  by  Kuphrates,  the 
Rirer  of  Babylon.  Need  we  fuither  point  to 
the  teiTiis  above  mentioned,  under  which  the 
Targum  is  exclusively  quoted  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  Midi-ashim  of  Babylon,  viz.,  "  Our  Targum," 
"  As  tee  translate,"  or  its  later  designation  (Aruch, 
Rashi,  Tosafoth,  &c.)  as  the  "  Targum  of  Babel  "  ? 
Were  a  further  proof  needed,  it  might  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  two  Babylonian  Schools,  which, 
holding  ditlerent  rejidings  in  various  places  of  the 
Scripture,  as  individual  traditions  of  their  own, 
consequently  held  dirtierent  readings  in  the  Tai°gum 
ever  since  the  time  of  its  redaction. 

The  opinions  developetl  here  are  shai^ed  more  or 
less  by  aome  of  the  most  competent  scholars  of  our 
day :  for  instance,  Zunz  (who  now  repudiates  the 
dictum  laid  down  in  his  Gottesdienstl.  Vortr.,  that 
the  translation  of  Onkelos  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century,  a.d.  ;  comp.  Oeiger, 
Zeittc/tr.  184.S,  p.  179,  note  3),  Gratz,  Levy,  Hei-z- 
feld,  Geiger,  Frankel,  &c.  The  history  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Targums,  more  especially  that  of 
Onkelos,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  vague 
speculations  and  widely  contradictory  notions, 
held  by  different  investigatoi-s  at  different  times. 
Surtice  it  to  mention  that  of  old  authorities,  Reuchin 
puts  the  date  of  the  Targum  as  far  ba«"k  as  the 
time  of  Isaiah— notwithstanding  that  the  people, 
as  we  are  distinctly  told,  did  not  undei-stiiid  even 
ft  few  AiTimaic  wonls  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
Following  Asaria  de  Hossi  and  Kliah  Levita  (who, 
for  reasons  now  compi''l«ly  disposed  of,  assumed 
the  Targum  to  have  nrst  taken  its  rise  in  Babylon 
during  the  Captivity),  Beliarmin,  Sixtus  Senensis, 
Aldret,  liaitolocci.  Rich.  Simon,  Hottinger,  Walton, 
Thos.  Smith,  Pearson,  Allix,  Wharton,  Pridejuix, 
Schickard.  take  the  same  view  with  indiviiiual 
modifications.  Pfeiffer,  B.  Meyer,  Steph.  Morinus, 
on  the  other  hand,  pl.-ioe  its  date  at  an  extremely 
late  jierio-i,  and  assign  it  to  Palestine.  Another 
School  held  that  the  Targum  was  not  written 
until  sflor  the  time  of  the  Talmud — so  Wolf, 
Havennann,  purtly  Rich.  Simon,  Hornbeck,  Joh. 
Morinus,  &c.  :  and  their  reasons  are  lx)th  the  oc- 
cuiTenoe  of  "  Talmudical  Fables  **  m  the  Tai-guin 
and  the  silence  of  the  Fathers.  The  former  is  an 
ai'gument  to  which  no  reply  is  needed,  since  we  do 
not  see  what  it  can  be  me.int  to  prove,  unleM  the 
*'  iUbbinus  Talmud"  has  Hoate<l  before  their  eyes, 
»ho,  aivnrding  to  *  Henricus  .^'eynensis  Capucinus ' 
[Ann.  Eod.  Una.  i.  2til).  must  have  written  all  this 
gigantic  liternture,  ranging  over  a  thousand  yeai-s, 
out  of  his  own  bead,  in  which  case,  indeed,  every 


*  rnyj.  "•  «'«■'."  ••  rendeml  by  K'Sli  "'<"■  ih<w 
Uiey  oUI  In  Babylon  a  young  girl."  ^3:^3  ]mp  )3C 
K'3T  VO\yh  (Cha*-  ««). 


dictum  on  i-ecord,  dnling  l)cfore  or  aft*r  the  cotn> 
pilation  of  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  leaiit  re:'emblin| 
a  passiige  or  story  contained  therein,  must  be  a  pla' 
^arism  from  its  sole  venerable  author.  The  latter 
argument,  viz.  the  silence  of  the  Fathers,  mort 
es[>ecially  of  Oiigen,  Jerome,  and  ^piplutnius,  has 
been  answei-ed  by  Walton ;  and  what  we  have  said 
will  further  coiToboiate  his  arguments  to  the  etl'ect, 
that  they  did  not  mention  it,  not  liecause  it  did  not 
exist  in  their  diys,  but  because  they  either  knew 
nothing  of  it,  or  did  not  undei-staiid  it.  In  the  person 
of  an  Onkelos,  a  Chaldee  tnuislator,  the  belief  has 
been  general,  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  as  the 
oitliuaiy  Handbooks — with  rare  exceptions — do  not 
care  to  notice  the  uncontested  results  of  contem- 
porary investigation.  How  scholars  within  the  last 
century  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  contra- 
dictory  accounts  about  Onkelos,  more  particularly 
how  they  have  striven  to  smooth  over  the  difficulty 
of  their  tallying  with  those  of  Akilas — as  for  as  either 
had  come  under  their  notice — for  this  and  other 
minor  points  we  must  refer  the  i°eader  to  Eichhoiik, 
Jahn,  Berthold,  Havemick,  &c. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Targum  itself. 
Its  language  is  Chaldee,  closely  approaching  in 
purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  It  follows 
a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exegesis,  and 
keeps  a-s  closely  and  minutely  to  the  text  as  is  at  all 
consistent  with  its  pui-pose,  viz.,  to  be  chiefly  iind 
above  all,  a  vereion  for  the  people.  Its  explanations 
of  dirticult  and  obscure  passages  bear  ample  witness 
to  the  competence  of  those  who  gave  it  its  final 
shape,  and  infused  into  it  a  rare  unity.  Even  where 
foreign  matter  is  introduced,  or,  as  Berkowitz  in  his 
Hebrew  work  Oteh  Or  keenly  observes,  where  it 
most  artistically  blends  two  translations :  one  literal, 
and  one  figurative,  into  one;  it  steadily  keeps  in 
view  the  I'eid  sense  of  the  passage  in  hand.  It  is 
always  concise  and  clear,  and  dignified,  worthy  of 
the  grandeur  of  its  subject.  It  avoids  the  legend- 
ary character  with  which  all  the  later  Targums 
entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as  far  as  ever  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  Only  in  the  poetical 
passages  it  was  compelled  to  yield — though  re- 
luctantly— to  the  popular  ora\nug  for  Haggadah  ; 
but  even  here  it  chooses  and  selects  with  raie  tastt 
and  tact. 

Genei'ally  and  broadly  it  may  be  stated  that 
alterations  are  never  attempted,  save  for  the 
sake  of  cleai-ness ;  tro|)ical  terms  are  dissolved  ty 
judicious  circumlocutions,  for  the  con'ectness  ol 
which  the  authoi-s  and  editoi-s  —  in  possession  o( 
the  living  tradition  of  a  language  still  written,  if 
not  spoken  in  their  day — cci-tainly  seem  better  judges 
than  some  modern  critics,  who  through  their  own 
incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  idiom,  injudi- 
ciously blame  Onkelos.  Highly  characteristic  is 
the  aversion  of  the  Targum  to  anthropopnthies  and 
anthro|>omoi-phisms ;  in  fact,  to  any  term  which 
could  in  the  eyes  of  Uie  multitude  lower  the  idea 
of  the  Highest  Being.  Yet  there  are  many  pas- 
sages retained  in  which  human  affections  Mid  qua- 
lities are  attributed  to  Him.  He  speaks.  He  sacs. 
He  hears.  He  miells  the  odour  ot  sacrifice,  is  angry, 
repents,  kc,  — the  Targum  thus  showing  itself  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  allegorising  and  symbolising 
tendencies,  which  in  those,  and  still  more  in  latei 
days,  were  prone  to  transform  Biblical  hiitoi-y 
i!^elf  .nto  the  most  extraordinary  legenils  and  fairy 
tales  «ith  or  without  a  moral.  Tne  Tai^gtiro,  how- 
ever, white  retaining  tem.s  Mke  the  ana  of  G<x], 
the  right   luind  of  (iod,  the  fii  ger  of  Gt*l — fbt 
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**owcr,  ProviJence,  Sic. — i-eplncM  terms  like  foot, 
front,  liack  ot  God,  by  the  fitting  figurative  mean- 
mg.  We  must  notice  further  its  i-epugnance  to 
brinj;  the  I»ivine  Being  into  too  cli>se  contact,  as 
it  were,  with  man.  It  erects  a  Icind  of  reverential 
barrier,  a  siirt  of  invisible  medium  of  awful  reve- 
rence between  the  Creator  and  the  ereature.  Thus 
terms  like ' •  the  Woi"d  "  (Logos  =  >S insc.  Om),  "  the 
Shechiiiali  "  (Holy  I'resence  of  God's  Majesty,  "  the 
Glory"),  further,  humiin  beings  talking  not  to,  but 
"  before  "  God,  are  freiiuent.  The  same  care,  in  a 
minor  degree,  is  taken  of  the  dignity  of  the  persons 
of  the  patriarchs,  who,  though  the  Scripture  may 
expose  their  weaknesses,  were  not  to  be  helU  up  in 
tlieir  iniquities  before  the  multitude  whose  ances- 
tors and  idoais  tliey  were.  Tliat  the  most  curious 
fffTtpo  xpSrfpa  and  anachronisms  occur,  such  as 
Jacob  studying  the  Tonih  in  the  academy  of  Sheni, 
fic,  is  due  ic  the  then  cun-ent  typifying  tendencies 
of  the  Haggadah.  Some  extremely  (»utinu8,  withal 
poetical,  alterations  also  occur  when  the  jiatriarchs 
»peak  of  having  acquired  something  by  violent 
means:  as  Jacob  ((jen.  xlviii.  22),  by  his  "swoi-d 
and  bow,"  which  two  words  become  in  the  Tar- 
gum,  "  prayere  and  supplications."  But  the  points 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  chieHy  when  the 
Targum  becomes  a  serious  study — as  throwing  the 
clearest  light  upon  its  time,  and  the  ideas  then 
in  vogne  about  matters  connected  with  religious 
belief  and  exercises — aj-e  those  which  treat  of 
prayer,  study  of  the  law,  prophecy,  angelology,  and 
the  Messiah. 

The  only  competent  investigator  who,  after  Winer 
{Pe  Onkeloso,  1820),  but  with  infinitely  more  mi- 
nuteness and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
has  gone  fully  into  this  matter,  is  Luzzatto.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  of  this,  the  oldest  Tar- 
gum,  for  biblical  as  well  as  for  linguistic  studies  in 
general, — not  to  mention  the  advantages  that  might 
accrue  from  it  to  other  branches  of  learning,  such 
as  geography,  history,  &c. :  we  think  it  advisable 
to  give — foi-  the  fii'st  time — a  brief  sketch  of  the 
results  of  this  eminent  scholar.  His  classiail, 
though  not  rigorously  methodical,  Ofieb  Ger  (1830) 
is,  it  is  trae,  quoted  by  eveiy  one,  but  in  reality 
known  to  but  an  infinitely  Small  number,  although 
it  is  witten  in  the  most  lucid  modern  Hebrew. 

He  divides  the  discrepancies  between  Text  and 
Targum  into  four  principal  classes. 

(A.)  Where  the  language  of  the  Text  has  been 
changed  in  the  Targum,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
tbnner  retaiived. 

(B.)  Where  both  language  and  meaning  were 
changed. 

(C.)  Where  the  meaning  was  retained,  but  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

(D.)  Where  the  meaning  was  changed,  and  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

He  furth'.r  subdivides  these  four  into  thirty-two 
classes,  to  all  of  which  he  adds,  in  a  most  thorough 
and  accui-ate  manner,  some  telling  specimens.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  pedantry  of  his  method, 
»nd  the  undeniable  identity  which  necessarily  must 
exist  between  some  of  his  classes,  a  glance  over 
their  whole  body,  aided  by  one  or  two  examples  in 
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each  caj<e,  will  enable  \ih  to  gafn  as  cl:ar  an  inrigfct 
into  the  manner  and  ''genius"  of  the  Onkelos- 
Targum  as  is  possible  without  tho  itudj  of  tha 
work  itself. 

(A.)  Discrepancies  where  the  hj^^age  of  the  text 
has  been  ch:uip«d  in  the  Targun.,  bit  the  me:miug 
of  the  fornier  has  been  retained. 

1.  Alterations  owing  to  the  idioro:  c.  g.  the  siii- 
gular,'  "  Let  there  ^e  [«'<]  lights"  (Geu.  i.  14),  is 
transformed  into  the  plur.'  [st'n/]  in  the  Targum 
"  man  and  woman,"*  as  applied  to  th'^  annnals 
(Gen.  vii.  2).  becomes,  as  imsuitable  in  the  Aramaic, 
"  male  and  fem.ile."  ■ 

2.  Alterations  out  of  reverence  towards  God, 
more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with 
all  ideas  of  a  plurality  of  the  Godhead:  e.  g.  tlie 
terms  Adonai,  Elohim,  are  replaced  by  Jehovah, 
lest  these  might  appear  to  imply  more  than  one 
God.  Where  Klohim  is  applied  to  idolati-y  it  is 
rendered  "  Kn'or."  » 

3.  Antlirojwmoi-phisms,  where  they  could  be  mis- 
understood and  constmed  into  a  disparagement  or 
a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  the  Godhead  among 
the  common  people,  are  expunged :  e.  g.  for  "  A«id 
God  smelted  a  sweet  smell  "  (Gen.  viii.  21),  Onkeloe 
has,  "  And  Jehovah  received  the  sacrifice  with 
grace;"  for  "And  Jehovah  wentT  down  to  see  the 
city"  (Gen.  xi.  5),  "And  Jehovah  revealed*  Him- 
self," a  teiin  of  frequent  use  in  the  Targum  for 
verbs  of  motion,  such  as  "  to  go  down,"  "  to  go 
through,"  &c.,  applied  to  God,  "  I  shall  pass  over* 
you''  {Ex.  xii.  13),  the  Targum  renders,  "  I  shall 
protect  you."  *  Yet  only  anthropomorphisms  which 
clearly  stand  figuratively  and  might  give  oflience, 
are  expunged,  not  as  Maimonides,  followed  by  nearly 
all  commentators,  holds,  all  anthropomorphisms, 
lor  words  like  "  hand,  finger,  to  speak,  see,"  &c. 
(see  above),  are  retained.  But  where  the  word.? 
remember,  think  of,<^  &c.,  are  used  of  God,  they 
always,  whatever  their  tense  in  the  text,  stand  in 
the  Targum  in  the  present ;  since  a  p;ist  or  future 
would  imply  a  temporary  forgetting  on  the  part  of 
the  Omniscient. <*  A  keen  distinction  is  here  also 
established  by  Luzzatto  between  ^TH  and  v3,  the 
former  used  of  a  real,  external  seeing,  the  latter  of 
a  seeing  "  into  the  heart." 

4.  Expiessions  used  of  and  to  God  by  men  are 
brought  more  into  hannony  with  the  idea  of  His 
dignity.  Thus  Abi-aham's  question,  "  The  Judge 
of  the  whole  -"ai-th,  should  he  not  (K?)  do  justice?" 
(Gen.  xviii.  25)  is  altered  into  the  aftimiative:  "  The 
Judge  .  .  .  verily  He  will  do  justice."  I,aban,  who 
speaks  of  his  gods*  in  the  text,  is  made  to  sjwak  of 
his  religion  '  only  in  the  Taigum. 

5.  Alterations  in  honour  of  Israel  and  their  an- 
cestore.  liachel  "  stole  "«  the  Teraphim  fxxxi.  19) 
is  softened  into  Rachel  "  took ;"  •»  Jacob  "  Hed  " 
from  Laban  (lb.  22),  into  "  went " ;  ^  "  The  sons 
of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  with  citifliiness "  "* 
(xxxiv.  13),  into  "with  wisdom."" 

6.  Short  glosses  introduced  for  the  l;ett*r  under- 
standing of  the  text:  "for  it  is  my  mouth  that 
speaks  to  you"  (xiv,  12),  Joseph  said  to  his 
brethren:  Targum,  "  in  your  tongue,"*  i.  e.  with, 
out  an  intei-preter.     "  The  people  who  had  made 
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"  And  there  is  no  forgetting  before  the  throne  of  Thj 
glory." 
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theaUl ;''  (Ex.  rrrii.  35)  Tartnim, "  worshipped,"  » 
stoce  1(4  they,  bat  Aaron  Rv.de  it. 

7.  fcxplanatioa  of  tropical  aiid  aII(>corical  expi-e«- 
sicna:  *'  B^  fniirful  (lit.  *ci-eop,'  from  |*"1E')  and 
miilciply"  (Gen.  i.  28),  is  altered  into  "bearchil- 
■Ireu  •"%"  thy  brother  Aaron  shall  be  Ihy  prophet " ' 
(Kx.Tli.  1 ),  into  "  thy  interpreter"*  (Meturgeman) ; 
*•  I  niide  thw  a  s;o<l  (Klohim)  to  Pharaoh"  (Ex.  vii. 
1 ),  into  "  a  master  ;"  •  "  to  a  hcail  and  not  to  a  tail " 
(Deut.  xxviii.  l'.\j,  into  "to  a  strong  man  and  not 
to  a  weak  ;"  ■  and  Knally,  "  Whoever  says  of  his 
fitther  and  his  mother,  I  saw  them  not"  (Deut. 
M.'ii.  9),  into  "  Whoever  is  not  merciful"  towaids 
^'a  .'either  and  his  mother." 

8.  'I'eiiiliu^  to  ennoble  the  language:  the  "wash- 
ing "  of  .Aaron  and  his  sons  is  altered  into  "  sancti- 
fying' ; "  the  "  carcasses  "  »  of  the  animals  of  Abra- 
ham (flen.  XV.  11)  become  "pieces;"*  "anoint- 
ing"^ becomes  "  elevating,  raising;"*  "the  wife 
of  the  bosom,"  *  "  wife  of  the  covenant."  • 

!».  The  last  of  the  classes  where  the  terms  ai-e 
»!i«Ttd,  but  the  sense  is  retained,  is  that  in  which 
a  change  of  language  takes  place  in  order  to  in- 
tixxluce  the  explanations  of  the  oral  law  and  the 
traditions:  e.g.  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  "On  the  morrow 
atler  the  Sabbath '  (t.  e.  the  feast  of  the  unleavened 
bi-ead)  the  priest  shall  wave  it  (the  shf.if ;,'"  Onkelos 
for  Sabbath,  f east-day. t  For  frontlets'  f  Deut.  vi. 
8),  Tetillin  (phylacteries).' 

(B.)  Change  of  both  the  tei-ms  and  the  meaning. 

10.  To  avoid  phi-ases  appai-ently  derogatory  to 
the  dienity  of  the  Divine  Being:  "  Am  I  in  God's 
Btead?"''  becomes  in  Onkelos,  "Dost  thou  ask 
[children]  from  me?"  from  befoi*  God  thou 
shouldst  ask  them  "  (Gen.  xxx.  2). 

11.  In  order  to  avoid  anthropomorphisms  of  an 
objectionable  kind.  "  With  the  breath  of  Thy  nose"  ■ 
("  blast  of  Thy  nostrils,"  A.  V.,  Kx.  xv.  8),  becomes 
"  With  the  woitl  of  Thy  mouth."  «  "  And  I  shall 
opread  my  hantl  over  thee"»  (Kx.  xxxiii.  22),  is 
transfoi-med  into  "  I  shall  with  my  word  protect 
thee."  H  "  And  thou  shalt  see  my  back  paits,'  but 
my  fece*  shall  not  be  seen"  (Kx.  xxxiii.  23): 
"  And  thou  shalt  see  what  is  behind  me,*  but  that 
which  is  before  me**  shall  not  be  seen"  (Deut. 
xxiiii.  12). 

12.  For  the  sake  of  religioiw  euphemisms:  e.  g. 
" -And  ye  shall  be  like  God""  Gen.  iii.  5),  is 
alteivd  into  "  like  princes."  T  "A  hughtcr  •  has 
God  made  me"  (Gen.  xxi.  6),  into  "  A  joy  »  He 
gives  me  " — "  God  "  being  entirely  omitted. 

13.  In  honour  of  the  nation  And  iu  ancestors: 


•  D*rn  > 

•  whti  (Dnna) 

-  '121  K'y3  nx 

•  IDID  lO'Oni 

« nocn  i'3Ki 

•  nnan  n* 
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31      -  zhrh  k'?i  ei'pnb 
*  nL"D       '  '3nn 
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'  nieoita 
ha  nnnn 
TDK  nnai 
» 'E3  ♦ni3cn 
'  ninx  •  ':d 

'DIPT  n*      ■  cn^K 
pinv  •  xm 

xjdSix  n'33  ctxro 


e.  g.  "  Jacob  was  an  uprig.it  mar,  i  dweller  in 
tents  "^  (Gen.  xxv.  27%  be<-omf«  "  an  upright  maa, 
frequenting  tlie  house  of  le-iiuing."*  "One  of  the 
people*  might  have  lain  with  thy  wife"  (Gen. 
xxvi.  10) — "  One  singled  out  among  ne  people.'  • 
I.  e.  the  king.  •'  Thy  brother  came  .Jirt  took  my 
blessing  with  deceit"'  (Gen.  .xxvii.  36),  becomes 
"  with  wisdom  "f 

14.  In  oi-der  to  avoid  similes  objectionable  on 
aesthetical  gixiunds.  "  And  he  will  biitlie  his  foot 
in  oil  "  * — "  And  he  will  have  many  delicacies'  ot 
a  king"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24). 

15.  In  order  to  ennoble  the  langu.nge.  "  And 
man  became  a  living  being  "•■  (Gen.  ii.  7) — "  And 
it  became  in  man  a  speaking  spirit."""  "  How 
good  are  thy  tents,'  O  Jacob  " — "  How  good  are 
thy  lands,"  O  Jacob  "  (Num.  xxiv.  5). 

16.  In  favour  of  the  Oral  l.aw  and  the  Rabbinical 
explanations  "  And  go  into  the  land  of  .Moriah  "  > 
(Gen.  xxii.  2),  becomes  "  into  tlie  land  of  woi-ship" 
(the  future  place  of  the  Tfmpip).  "  Isaac  went 
to  walk<  in  the  Held  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  60),  is  rendered 
"to  pray."*  [Comp.  Sam.  I'ENT.,  p.  11146]. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  boil  a  kid  *  in  the  milk  of  ita 
mother"  (Ex.  sxxiv.  26) — as  meat  and  milk,*  ac- 
cording to  the  Halachah. 

(t^.')  Alterations  of  words  (circumlocutions,  addi- 
tion*, &c.)  without  change  of  meaning. 

17.  On  account  of  the  difference  of  idiom  :  e.  g, 
"  Her  father's  brother""  (  =  relation),  (Gen.  xxix. 
12),  is  rendei«d  "  The  son  of  her  father's  sister."" 
"  What  God  doesT  (future)  he  has  told  Pharaoh" 
(Gen.  xli.  28)—"  What  God  will  do,"»  &c. 

18.  Additions  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  expres- 
sions apparently  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  by  implying  polytheism  and  the  like: 
"  Who  is  like  unto  Thee*  among  the  gods  ?  "  is  ren- 
dei"ed,  "  There  is  none  like  unto  Thee,**  Thou  ai-t 
God  "  (Ex.  XV.  11).  "  And  they  sacrifiLe  to  demons 
who  are  no  gods"* — "of  no  use  "*'l)eut.xxxii.  17). 

19.  In  oilier  to  avoid  erroneous  notions  implied 
in  certain  verbs  and  epithets  used  of  the  Divine 
Being :  e.  g.  "  And  the  .'Spirit  of  God  •  moved  " 
fGen.  i.  2) — "A  wind  from  before  the  I.oixl."* 
"  And  Noah  built  God  an  altar" «  (Gen.  viii.  20) 
— "  an  altar  before  ^  the  Lord."  "  And  God  •  was 
with  Ihe  boy"  (Gen.  xxi.  2U) — "  And  the  woi-d  ct 
Goil  *  was  in  the  aid  of  the  boy."  "  The  monn- 
tiin  of  God"  (Ex.  iii.  1) — "The  mountnin  upon 
which  Wiu  :evealed  the  gloiy"  ot  (Jod."  "The 
staff  of  God"  (Ex.  iv.  20)— "The  staff  with 
which  thou  liaat  done  the  miracles  befoiv  ■  God." 

'  ncnD3  « XD3in3         '  pc 

'  'pi:Bn  '  .Tn  cd:"? 

*"  K*?*?©©  r^•h  Dnx3  mm  •  i»Snx 

•  ijnx  '  nniD  *  rxwih- 

'  X^n^lD-  rAbmbam  hiKtlluted,  acrordlng  to  tlu 
Mlilraxli,  Itii-  miiniitiR-  (SlmliArith),  liaac  the  aflenioou- 
(MInhi),  and  Jacob  the  evenlug-prayer  (Maarib).] 

•  3Sn3  n:        •  zbn)  X'3 

•  »nx  •  nnx  "i3     '  ntny 

•  i2]mh  Tny    •  iid3  'd    "  1:0  n3  r'h 

•  'nSx  x^         •»  inv  in3  rrS 

•  D'rha  nn  '  dtSx  D*ip  p  nn 

•  'rh  *  'n  Dnp  -  •?» 

'  m  xitD»D  -  x-ip»  '  n  Dtp  r 
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'  And  I  shall  see"  what  will  be  their  end" — "  It 
IS  open  (revealed)  before  me,"'  &c.  The  Divine 
Being  is  in  tact  vei-y  rarely  spoken  of  without  that 
B})intual  medium  mentioned  before ;  it  being  con- 
sidered, as  it  were,  a  want  of  projier  reverence  to 
swak  to  or  of  Him  dii-ectly.  The  teims  "  Befoi-e  " 
(hi;)),  •'  Word "  (A6yos,  KnD'D),  "  Glory " 
(«"lp*),  "  Majesty  "  (n'n33K'),  ai-e  also  constantly 
useil  insteiul  of  the  Divine  name  :  e.  g.  "  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  God  was  heaixl"  (Gen.  iii.  8) — "The 
voice  of  the  Woi-d."  •'  And  He  will  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem"  (ix.  27)  —  "And  the  Shechina 
[Divine  Presence!  will  dwell.*'  "  And  the  Lord 
went  up  from  Abraham"  (Gen.  xvii.  22) — "  And 
the  glory  of  God  went  up."  "  And  God  came  to 
Abimelech"  (Gen.  xx.  3) — "And  the  word  from 
fbefore]  God  came  to  Abimelech." 

20.  For  the  sake  of  impj-oving  seemingly  iire- 
rerential  phrases  in  Scripture.  "  Who  is  God  that 
I  should  listen  unto  His  voice?"  (Ex.  v.  2) — "  The 
name  of  God  has  not  been  revealed  to  me,  that  I 
should  receive  His  word."  < 

21.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
"  And  Israel  said  to  Joseph,  Now  I  shall  gladly 
die  "'  (Gen.  xlvi.  30),  which  might  appear  frivolous 
in  the  mouth  of  the  patriai'ch,  becomes  "  J  shjill  be 
comforted*  now."  "  And  he  led  his  flock  towards* 
the  desert"  (Ex.  iii.  1) — "  towards  a  good  spot  of 
pasture"  in  the  desert." 

22.  In  honour  of  the  Law  and  the  explanation  of 
i^s  obscurities.  "  To  days  and  yeai-s  "  (Gen.  i.  14) 
— "  that  days  and  years  should  be  counted  by 
them."  *  "A  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil " 
— "  A  tree,  and  those  who  eat  its  fruits  T  will  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil."  "  I  shall  not 
further  curse  for  the  sake  of»  man"  (viii.  21) 
— "  through  the  sin  »  of  man."  "  To  the  ground 
shall  not  be  forgiven  the  blood ''  shed  upon  it " 
(Num.  XXV.  33) — "the  innocent  *  blood." 

23.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  similes,  metony- 
mical  and  allegorical  passages,  too  difficult  for  the 
compiehension  of  the  multitude  :  e.  g.  *'  Thy  seed 
like  the  dust  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  xiii,  16) — 
"mighty*  as  the  dust  of  the  earth."  "I  am  too 
small  for  all  the  benefits"  (Gen.  xxxii.  10) — "My 
good  deeds*  are  small."  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  circumcise  thy  heart " — "  the  folly  of  thy 
heart." ' 

24.  For  the  sake  of  elucidating  apparent  obscuri- 
ties, &c.,  in  the  written  Law.  "  Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother"  (Gen.  ii. 
24) — "  the  home  "f  (not  really  his  parents).  "  The 
will  of  Him  who  dwelleth  in  the  bush" — "of  Him 
that  dwelleth  in  heaven'  [whose  Shechinah  is  in 
neaven],  and  who  revealed  Himself  in  the  bush  to 
Moses." 

25.  In  favour  of  the  oral  Law  and  the  traditional 
explanations  generally.  "  He  punishes  the  sins  of 
die  parents  on  their  children  "  (Ex.  xz.  5),  has  the 
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addition,  "  when  the  children  follow  the  ainn  V. 
their  parents"  ''corap.  Ez.  xvui.  19).  "The  right- 
eous and  the  just  ye  shall  not  kill"  (Ex.  xxiii.  V; 
— "  He  who  has  left  the  tribunal  as  innocent,  tbou 
shalt  not  kill  him,"  •'.  «.,  according  to  the  HalachM 
he  is  not  to  be  aiTaigned  again  for  the  same  crime. 
"  Dooi-posts  "  {mestisotU)  (Deut.  vi.  9) — "Ami 
thou  shalt  write  them  .  .  .  and  affix  them  upon  thv 
posts,"  &C. 

(D.)  Alteration  of  language  and  meaning. 

26.  In  hoiiour  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  avoid  ap- 
parent multiplicity  or  a  likeness.  "  Behold  man 
will  be  like  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil  " 
(Gen.  iii.  22) — "  He  will  be  the  only  one  in  the 
world '  to  know  good  and  evil."  "  For  who  is 
a  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  who  could  do  like 
Thy  deeds  and  powers?"  (Deut.  iii.  24) — "  Thou 
art  God,  Thy  Divine  Presence  (Shechinah)  is  in 
heaven'  above, and  reigns  on  earth  below, and  tliej-e 
is  none  who  does  like  unto  Thy  deeds,"  &c. 

27.  Alteration  of  epithets  employed  of  God. 
"And  before  Thee  shall  I  hide  myself""  (Gen. 
iv.  14) — "  And  before  Thee  it  is  not  possible  to 
hide.""  "  This  is  my  God  and  I  will  praise"  Him, 
the  God  of  my  father  and  I  will  extol  P  Him"  (Ex. 
XV.  2) — "  This  is  my  God,  .nnd  I  will  build  Him  a 
sanctuary  ;S  the  God  of  my  fathers,  and  I  will  pray 
before  Him."'  "In  one  moment  I  shall  go  up  in 
thy  midst  and  annihilate  thee " — "  For  one  hour 
will  I  taka  away  my  majesty*  from  among  thee" 
(since  no  evil  can  come  from  above). 

28.  For  the  ennobling  of  the  sense.  "  Great  i« 
Jehovah  above  all  gods" — "Great  is  God,  and 
there  is  no  other  god  beside  Him."  "  Send  through 
him  whom  thou  wilt  send  "  (Ex.  iv.  13; — "  through 
him  who  is  worthy  to  be  sent." 

29.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
"  And  the  souls  they  made'  in  Hai-an  "  (Gen.  xii. 
5) — "  the  souls  they  made  subject  to  the  Divine 
Law*  in  Haran."  "And  Isaac  brought  her  into 
the  tent  of  his  mother  Sarah  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  67) — 
"  And  lo  righteous  were  her  works,*  like  the  works 
of  his  mother  Sarah."  "  And  he  bent  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  he  became  a  tributary  servant "  (Gen. 
xlix.  15) — "  And  he  will  conquer  the  cities  of  the 
nations  and  destroy  their  dwelling-places,  and  those 
that  will  remain  there  will  sen'e  him  and  pay  tr. 
bute  to  him."  "  People,  foolish  and  not  wise 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6) — "  People  who  has  received  th» 
Law  and  has  not  become  wise."  1 

30.  Explanatory  of  tropical  and  metonymical 
phi-ases.  "  And  besides  thee  no  man  shall  raise  his 
hand  and  his  foot  in  the  whole  land  of  Egypt" 
(Gen.  xli.  44) — "  There  shall  not  a  man  raise  his  hand 
to  seize  a  weapon,  and  his  foot  to  ride  on  a  hoi'se." 

3 1 .  To  ennoble  or  improve  the  language.  • '  Coati 
of  skin  "  (Gen.  iii.  21) — "  Gannents  of  honour' 
on  the  skin   of  their  llesh."     "  Thy  two  daugfa- 
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ten  who  are  imd^  rzith  thee"  (Gen.  xix.  15)  — 
"  who  wei-e  found  fiiithful  with  thee."  "  May 
UeubcL  ;ivt  and  not  die"  (l)eut.  xxxiit.  6) — "  Way 
iCeiiben  live  in  the  eveiLtsting  life." 

The  foi'egoing  examples  will,  we  trust,  be  found 
to  bear  out  sulKcitntly  the  judgmeut  given  above  on 
this  Targum.  In  spite  of  its  many  and  impoi-tant 
discropancied,  it  never  for  one  moment  forgets  its 
Him  of  being  a  clear,  though  free,  ti-anslatjon  /'/r 
the  people,  and  notliiiig  more.  Wherever  it 
deviates  fiom  the  literalnoss  of  the  text,  such  a 
course,  in  its  case,  is  fully  justified — nay,  neces- 
sitate<l^-either  by  the  obscunty  of  the  p.-)Si>flge, 
or  the  wrong  construction  that  naturally  would 
be  put  upon  its  wording  by  the  multitude.  The 
explanations  given  agiee  eitlier  with  the  real  sense, 
or  develop  the  curi-ent  tradition  supposed  to  luider- 
lie  it.  The  specimens  adduced  by  other  investi- 
gators, however  differently  cla.ssified  or  explained, 
are  easily  brought  under  the  foregoing  heads. 
They  one  and  all  tend  to  prove  that  Onkelos, 
whatever  the  objections  against  single  instances, 
is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  thoroughly 
competent  interpretei-s.  A  few  instances  only 
—  and  they  are  very  few  indeed  —  may  be  ad- 
duced, where  even  Onkelos,  as  it  would  appear, 
"donnitat."  Far  he  it  from  us  for  one  moment 
to  depreciate,  as  h.-is  been  done,  the  infinitely 
superior  knowledge  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
idioms  on  the  part  of  the  writei-s  and  editors  of 
our  document,  or  to  attribute  their  discrepancies 
from  modem  translations  to  iguoitmce.  They  drank 
from  the  fullness  of  a  highly  valuable  traditional 
exegfriis,  as  fiesh  and  vforous  in  their  days  as 
tht  Hebrew  languaf:?  iL^eif  stil'  w;is  in  the  arcles 
of  the  wise,  the  academies  and  schools.  But 
we  have  this  adrtstage,  that  words  which  then 
were  obsolete,  and  whose  meaning  was  known  no 
longer — only  guessed  at — are  to  us  femiliar  by  the 
numei-ous  progeny  they  have  produced  in  cognate 


the  verb  (he  saw),  instead  of  the  noun  (ram)  ;  and 
the  Kin,  which  ismoieover  wanting  in  some  texts, 
has  been  added,  not  as  a  translation  ot  iriN  or  initt 
but  in  oi-der  to  make  the  passage  more  lucid  still. 
A  similar  instance  of  a  double  translation  is  found  in 
Gen.  ix.  6:  "Whosoever  she.ls  a  man's  blood,  by 
man  stiall  his  blood  be  shed  " — rendered  "  Whoso- 
ever sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by  witnesses  through 
the  sentence  of  the  judges  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;" 
D1K3,  by  man,  being  taken  first  as  "  witness,' 
and  then  as  "judges." 

We  may  fuither  notice  the  occuirence  of  two 
Messianic  passages  in  this  Targum  :  the  one.  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  Shiloh  ;  the  other,  >um.  xxiv.  17. 
"  sceptre:  "  both  rendered  "  Messrih." 

A  fuller  idea  of  the  "Genius"  of  Onkelcs  as 
Translator  and  as  Paraphi-ast,  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  specimens  subjoined  in  pp.  1659-61. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  anything  like  a  minute 
account  of  the  dialect  of  Onkelos  or  of  any  other 
Targum.  H«rarding  the  linguistic  shades  of  flie 
different  Tai-gums,  we  must  confine  oui-selves  to 
the  genei-al  remark,  that  the  later  the  version, 
the  more  coirupt  and  adulterated  its  language. 
Three  dialects,  however,  are  chiefly  to  be  distin- 
guished :  as  in  the  Aranviic  idiom  in  general, 
which  in  contrailistinction  to  the  Syriac,  or  Chris- 
tian Aramaic,  may  be  called  Judaeo-Aramaic,  so 
also  in  the  different  Targums ;  and  their  recognition 
is  a  material  aid  towards  fixing  the  place  of  tlieir 
origin;  although  we  must  warn  the  leader  that 
this  guidance  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 

1.  The  Galilean  dialect,  known  and  spoken  of  al- 
ready in  the  Talmud  as  the  one  which  most  carelessly 
cnntbunds  its  sounds,  vowels  as  well  as  consonants. 
•'  The  Galileans  are  negligent  with  resjiect  to  their 
language,"  and  care  not  for  grammaticil  forms  "  * 
is  a  common  saying  in  the  Gemara.  We  leai  n  that 
they  did  not  distinguish  propeily  between  B  and  I* 
(3.  D).  saying  Tapula  instead  of  Tabula,  betwwn 


idioms,  known  to  us  through  tlie  mighty  sprejid  of  i  Ch  and  K  (3  and  p^&iying  xc^pios  tor  ici^pio;.   Far 


linguistic  science  in  our  days ;  and  if  we  are  not 
aided  by  a  traditional  exegi-sis  handed  down  within 
and  without  the  schools,  perhaps  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  framing  of  the  document  itself,  neither  are 
we  prejudice<i  and  fettered  by  it.  Whatever  may  be 
implied  and  hidden  in  a  verse  or  word,  we  have  no 
reason  to  transhite  it  accordingly,  and,  for  theattiin- 
iug  of  this  purpose,  to  overstrain  the  powere  of  the 
roots.  Among  such  small  shorto)ming8  of  our 
translator  may  be  mentioned  that  he  a])pears  to 
have  erroneously  derived  nStJ'  (Gen.  iv.  7)  from 
NL;'3;  that  nn3i:  (xx.  6)  is  by  him  rendered 
nnaW;  paK  (Gen.  xli.  4:i)  by  K3^oS  K3K; 
nakt  ""Deut.  xxiv,  5)  n3«  ;  and  the  like. 
C'omp.  however  the  Commentators  on  these  pas- 
sages. 

The  bulk  of  the  pAmages  generally  adduced  as 
proofs  of  want  of  knowledge  on  the  jiart  of  Onkelos 
nare  to  a  great  part  been  shown  in  the  ooume  of  the 
•bregoing  specimens  to  be  intentional  deviations; 
many  other  passages  not  mentioned  merely  ini>t«noe 
the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  pint  of  his  critics. 

.Some  places,  again,  e.xliibit  that  blending  of  two 
distinct  tnuislatinns,  of  which  we  have  sp»>ken  ;  the 
cs'xhwoi-d  beuig  appuvntly  taken  in  two  different 
Wises.  Thus  (ien.  xxii.  l.l,  where  he  translates: 
•*  And  Abraliam  lifte<l  up  his  eyes  after  the!*,  and 
beheld  there  whs  a  ram  ; '  he  has  not  "  in  hi«  iwr- 
l»Uxity  "  mistranslated  "^HK  tor  VW.  but  he  \as 
only  pl.ved  for  the  sake  «i  L'.un.tm  the  Titt  after 
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less  could  they  distinguish  lietween  the  various  gut- 
turals, as  is  cleverly  exemplified  in  the  story  where 
a  Judaean  asked  a  Galilean,  when  the  latter  wanted 
to  buy  an  1DK,  whether  he  meant  IDJ?  (wool), 
or  IDX  (a  lamb),  or  "lOn  (wine),  or  "fen  (an 
ass).  The  next  consequence  of  this  their  disregaitl 
of  the  gutturals  was,  tliat  they  threw  them  olteii  oft 
entirely  at  the  beginning  of  a  woitl  per  aphaercsin. 
Again  they  contracted,  or  rather  wedged  togelhei, 
words  of  the  most  dissimilar  terminations  and  1»?- 
ginnings.  By  contbunding  the  vowels  like  the  ton- 
sonants,  they  often  created  entirely  new  woids  and 
forms.  The  Mappik  H  [^)  became  Ch  (somewhat 
similar  to  tlie  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  initial  H). 
As  the  chief  reiison  for  this  Galilean  confusion  o( 
tongues  (tor  which  comp.  Malt.  xxvi.  7.S  ;  Mark 
xiv.  70)  may  be  iiKsigned  the  increased  facili*,y  of 
intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  nations  owing  to 
their  northern  situation. 

2.  The  Samaritan  iHalect,  a  mixture  of  vulgar 
Hebiew  and  Arnmean,  in  auxirdiuuv  with  the  origni 
of  the  people  itself.  Its  chief  chaimtei  istics  aie  th< 
fnfinent  use  of  the  Ain  (which  not  only  stuids  for 
other  gutturals,  but  is  evt-n  iiseil  as  mater  lict.Tnis), 
tlie  commutation  of  the  gutturals  in  general,  and  th< 
indiM-riminate  use  of  tlie  mute  UMwouants  3  for  \ 
p  tor  3,  n  ibr  p,  tic 

•i.  The  Judaean  or  Jenisaieai    Dialect  (corap 
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Ked.  66  6)  scircely  ever  pronounow  the  gutturals 
■t  the  end  properly,  often  throws  them  off  entirely. 
Jeshuft,  becomes  Jeshu  ;  Sheba — Shib.  Many  words 
kre  jieculiar  to  this  dialect  alone.  The  appellations 
of  "  door,"  •  "  light,"  '  "  reward,"  •  &c.,  are 
totally  dillerent  from  those  u»ed  in  the  other  dia- 
'ects.  Altogether  all  the  peculiarities  of  provin- 
Jalism  shortening  and  lengthening  of  vowels,  idiom- 
ttic  j>hrase9  and  words,  also  an  orthography  of  it« 
own,  generally  with  a  fuller  and  broiider  vocaliia- 
tion,  ai«  noticeable  throughout  both  the  Targuras 
and  the  Talmud  of  Jei-usalem,  which,  for  the  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  this  point  as  of  many  others 
hare  as  yet  not  found  an  investigator. 

The  following  recognised  Greek  woi-ds,  the  greater 
part  of  which  also  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midnish,  are  found  in  Onkelos:  Kx.  xxviii.  25, 
'  /B^pwWoj  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  S'Y\v<l)i} ;  Gen.  xxviii. 
17,  *'  iSiiirris ;  Lev.  xi.  30, '  K<D\ci^1^^  \  Ex.  xxviii. 
19,  ^ep^KiCS  (Plin.  xxxvii.  68);  Ex.  xxxix.  11, 
"  Kapx'j5<5«'»ot,  comp.  Pes.  der.  Kah.  xxxii.  (Carbun- 
ciili);  Deut.  xx.  20,  ■x'v'''*'M«  (^er.  K.  xcviii.)  ; 
Ex.  xxviii.  20,»xP"A*« ;  Num-  ^^'-  38,  Deut.  xxii.  12, 
P  Kpda-irfiop ;  Ex.  xxx.  34,  i  kiVtos  ;  Gen.  xxxvii. 
28,  *\rjSov;  Ex.  xxiv,  1(>,  '(papcros;  Ex.  xxvi.  6, 
♦ircJpiTTi;  Gen.  vi.  14,  »»c«5poj;  Ex.  xxviii.  19, 
*  »«'7XP<'^  (Plin.  xxxvii.  4).  To  these  may  be  added 
the  unrecognised  T  Kepafxls  (Ex.  xxi.  18),  •  \iPpoi- 
X'js,  or  Ktfipoxv  (Gen.  xxx.  14),  &c. 

The  following  short  rules  on  the  general  mode 
of  transcribing  the  Greek  Letters  in  Aramaic  and 
Syriac  (Targum,  Talmud,  Midrash,  &c.),  may  not 
be  out  of  place : — 

r  before  palatals,  pronounced  like  v,  becomes  3. 
Z  is  rendered  by  T. 

H  appears  to  have  occasionally  assumed  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  consonant  (Digamma)  ;  and  a  1  is 
inseited. 

e  is  n,  T  t3.     But  this  rule,  even  making  al- 
low.inces  for  coiTuptions,  does  not  always  seem  to 
have  been  strictly  observed. 
K  is  p,  sometimes  3. 

M,  which  before  labials  stands  in  lieu  of  a  v,  be- 
comes 3  :  occasionally  a  3  is  inserted  before  labials 
where  it  is  not  foimd  in  the  Gi-eek  word. 

H,  generally  D3,  sometimes,  however,  T3  or  V3. 
n   is    D,   sometimes,    however,    it   is   softened 
into  3.  I 

P  is  sometimes  altered  into  ?  or  3. 
•p  becomes  either  iM  or  nfl  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word. 

J  either  D  or  T. 

The  spiritus  asper,  which  in  Greek  is  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  a  woi-d,  reappeai-s  again  sometimes 
{avviSooi — San/<edrin).  Even  the  lenis  is  repre- 
«ented  sometimes  by  a  PI  at  the  beginning  of  a 
wjrd  ;  sometimes,  however,  even  the  asper  is 
dropped. 

i\s  to  the  vowels  no  distinct  rule  is  to  be  laid 
down,  owing  principally  to  the  original  want  of 
vowel-points  in  our  texts. 

Before  double  consonants  ^lt  the  beginning  of  a 
word  an  K  prosthcticum  is  placed,  so  as  to  render 
the  pronunciation  easier.  The  terminations  are  fre- 
quently Hebraised  : — thus  ot  is  sometimes  rendered 
by  the  termination  of  the  Masc.  PI.  D\  &c. 


A  curious  and  instructive  comparison  may  be 
instituted,  between  this  mode  of  transcrij'tion  of 
the  Greek  letters  into  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  into  Greek,  as  found  chieHy  in  the 
LXX. 

N  sometimes  inaudible  {spirit,  len.)  'Kapdf, 
'l.\K(u>i  ;  sometimes  audible  (as  spirit,  asper),  'Afi- 
f>adix,  'H\las. 

2  =  $-  'PffitKKa;  sometimes <|»: 'laKf$(^>p, some- 
times v.  'PaoG,  sometimes  ft/3:  Zf po  nfiapix, 
sometimes  it  is  completely  changed  into  fj. :  'lafiy*M 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6). 

3  =  y.  r6fifp,  sometimes  k:  A«^)»c,  sometime* 

X :  ^tpoix- 

T  =  8:  once=T  MarpatO  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39). 

n  =N,  either  spirit,  asp.  like  'Oiofipd,  or  spit- 
len.  like  'A/3«\. 

1  =  1/,  not  the  vowel,  but  our  t:  "Eva,  Afvi: 
thus  also  ov  (as  the  Greek  writei-s  often  exprns 
the  Latin  v  by  ov):  'Uffffovi:  sometimes  =  /3: 
2oj3i5  (Gen.  xiv.  5) ;  sometimes  it  is  entirely  left 
out,  'Aarl  for  Vashti. 

T  =  {,  sometimes  <r:  JojSoi/Xcif,  XcuT$l',  rarely 
(:  Bot5{(Gen,  xxii.  21). 

n,  often  entirely  omitted,  or  representee!  by  a 
spir.  len.  in  the  bi^nning,  or  the  reduplication  of 
the  vowel  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  word, 
sometimes  =  x  '•  Xct/i  ;  sometimes  =  k  :  TifitK 
(Gen.  xxii.  24;. 

D  =  T :  2o</)(£t  ;  sometimes  =  8 :  ♦o(58  (Gen.  x. 
6);  or  0:  'E\i^a\dS  (2  Sam.  v.  16). 

*  =  »:  'laKci/3,  or  i  before  p  (I) :  'Upefiias.  Be- 
tween several  vowels  it  is  sometimes  entirely 
omittetl:  'laiaid. 

3  =  X :  Xuvadv ;  sometimes  k  :  iafia0(ucd  (Gen. 
X.  7);  rarely  =  y:  Ta<p6u)pflfi. 

^,  3,  *1  =  A,  J/,  p;  but  they  are  often  found  in- 
terchanged :  owing  perhaps  to  the  similarity  of  the 
Greek  letters.  3  is  sometimes  also  rendered  fi  (sea 
above). 

10  = /i,  sometimes  /B :  NejSpwS,  2€^A<£  (1  Chr 
i.  47). 

^  and  D  =  ff :  Iv/xtiv,  'S,i)(lp,  Siv. 

j;  =  sp»V.  len.:  'Y.<ppdiv;  sometimes  =7  (^)  Fe 
Hop^ia ;  sometimes  k,  'Ap$6k  (Gen.  xxiii.  2). 

B  =■  4) :  ♦aAe'y,  or  ir :  2aA.ira(£S. 

'S=(r:  XtSdv:  sometimes  f:  OKC  (Gen.  i.  2.5 ; 
Cod.  Alex.'fls;  xxii.  21:  "fil). 

p  =  K :  Ba\dK  ;  sometimes  x  =  Xfrrovpd ;  also 
y :  Xt\(y. 

T\  =  0:  'loupfO ;  sometimes  r :  Tox^s- 

As  to  the  Bible  Text  from  which  the  Tarpiim 
was  prepared,  we  can  only  reiterate  that  we  have 
no  certainty  whatever  on  this  head,  owing  to  the 
extraordinarily  corrupt  state  of  our  Targum  texts. 
Pages  upon  pages  of  Variants  have  been  gathered  by 
Cappellus,  Kennicott,  Buxtorf,  l)e  Rossi,  Cleiicus, 
Luzzatto,  and  othere,  by  a  supei-ficial  comparison  ol 
a  few  copies  only,  and  those  chieriy  printed  ones. 
Whenever  the  very  numerous  M.SS.  shall  be  col- 
lated, then  the  learned  world  may  j-ossibly  ccme 
to  certain  probable  conclusions  on  it.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  broadly  speaking,  our  present 
Masoretic  text  has  been  the  one  from  which  tli 
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Onk.  Version  wni,  if  not  msde,  ret  edited,  at  all 
events ;  unless  we  assume  that  late  handa  have 
been  intentionally  busy  in  mutually  a.<isiniilnting 
text  and  tnmslation.  Many  of  the  inferences  drawn 
by  De  Hossi  and  othei°s  from  the  discrepancies  of 
the  version  to  discrepancies  of  the  original  from 
the  Masor.  Text,  must  needs  be  rejected  if  Onkelos' 
method  anil  phraseology,  as  we  have  exhibited  it, 
ai-e  taken  into  consideiation.  Thus,  wh':n,  Ex. 
xxiv.  7,  "  before  the  people  "  'is  found  in  Onkelos, 
while  our  Hebrew  text  reads  •'  in  the  ears,"  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  Onkelos  read  *3TN3  "• 
it  is  simply  his  way  of  explaining  the  unusual 
phra.se,  to  which  he  remains  faithful  throughout. 
Or,  "  Lead  the  people  unto  the  place  (A.V.)  of 
wtiich  I  have  spoken"  (Ex.  xxxii.  34),  is  solelj 
Onkelos*  ti-anslation  of  TCV  ?N,  scil.  the  place, 
and  no  D1pD  need  be  conjectured  as  having  stood 
iu  Onkelos'  copy;  as  also,  Ex.  ix.  7,  his  addition 
"  From  the  cattle  of  '  the  children  of '  Israel " 
dots  not  prove  a  *33  to  have  stood  in  his  Codex. 

And  this  also  settles  (or  i-ather  leaves  unsettled), 
the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Targumic 
Texts  such  as  we  have  them.  Considering  that 
no  M.S.  has  as  yet  been  found  older  than  at  most 
600  years,  even  the  cai-eful  comparison  of  all  those 
that  do  exist  would  not  much  fuither  our  know- 
ledge. As  far  as  those  existing  are  concerned,  they 
teem  with  the  most  palpable  blundei-s, — not  to  speak 
of  variants,  owing  to  sheer  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  copvists ; — but  few  are  of  a  nature  damaging 
the  sense  materially.  The  circumstance  that  Text 
and  Tai-gum  were  often  placed  side  by  side,  column 
by  column,  must  have  had  no  little  share  in  the  in- 
correctness, since  it  was  but  natural  to  make  the 
Targum  resemble  the  Text  as  closely  as  possible, 
while  the  nature  of  its  material  differences  was  often 
unknown  to  the  scril)e.  In  fact,  the  accent  itself  was 
made  to  rit  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee  wher- 
ever a  lai^r  addition  did  not  render  it  utterly  im- 
poosible.  Thus  letters  are  inserted,  omitted,  thrust 
in,  blotted  out,  erased,  in  an  infinite  number  of  places. 
But  the  ditrerence  goes  .<<till  further.  In  some  Co- 
Jices  synonymous  tei-ms  are  used  most  aibitrarily  as 
it  would  appear :  T\)r^  and  NTimK  earth,  mX 
and  KC3X  man,  HIIN  and  "I^nO  |»th,  niH*  and 
D'nPK.  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  are  found  to  replace 
ench  otlier  indiscriminately.  In  some  instances,  the 
Hebrew  Codex  itself  has,  to  add  to  the  confusion, 
U'en  emendateil  from  the  Targiira. 

A  Masorah  has  been  written  on  Onkelos,  with- 
•  lit.  however,  any  authority  being  inherent  in  it, 

'  v-'hout,  we  should  say,  much  value.  It  has 
•■n  printed,  nor,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
tain,  is  there  any  MS.  now  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  or  in  any  of  the  public  libraries  abroad. 
What  has  become  of  Buxtoif's  copy,  which  he 
inteixled  to  add  to  his  never  printed  "  Babylonia  " — 
a  book  devoted  to  this  same  subject — we  do  not 
know.  Luzzatto  has  L-itely  fmnd  such  a  "Ma- 
•urah  "  in  a  Pentateuch  .MS.,  but  he  oidy  mentions 
some  valiants  contained  in  it.  Its  title  must  not 
mislead  the  reader;  it  has  nothing  wliatever  to  do 
with  the  Ma-«orah  of  the  Bible,  but  is  a  recent 
work,  like  the  Mcaomh  o/  the  Talmud,  which  has 
nothini:  wliatever  to  do  with  the  TiUmud  Text. 

The  .MSS.  of  Onkelos  are  extant  in  great  num- 
bei* — a  rirciimstflnce  easily  explained  by  the  In- 
juMclion  tiint  it  should  be  read  every  Sabbath  at 
home,  if  not  in  the  Synngogue.  The  Bodleian  has 
S,  tht  British  .Museum  2,  Vienna  6,  Augsbuif  1, 


Nuremberg  2,  Altdorf  1,  Cailsruhe  3.  Stuttgart  2, 
Erfurt  "A,  Dresden  1,  Leipeic  1,  Jena  1,  Dessau  1, 
Helmstadt  2,  Berlin  4,  Breslau  1,  Brieg  1,  Regena- 
burg  1,  Hamburg  7,  Copenliagen  2,  [Jpsala  1 
Amsterdam  I,  Paris  8,  Molsheim  1,  Venice  6, 
Turin  2,  Milan  4,  Leghorn  1,  Sienna  1,  Genoa  1, 
Florence  5,  Bologna  2,  Padua  1,  Trieste  2, 
Paima  about  40,  Rome  18  more  or  less  complete 
Codd.  containing  Onkelos. 

Editio  Princeps,  Bologna  1482,  fol.  (Abr.  b. 
Chajjim)  with  Hebr.  Text  and  R-ishi.  I>ater  Edd. 
Soria  1490,  Lisbon  1491,  Constantinople  1505: 
from  these  were  taken  the  texts  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  (1517)  and  the  Venice  (Bombei-g)  Polyglotti 
nsiS,  1526,  1547-49),  and  BuxtorTs  Rabbinical 
Bible  (1619).  This  was  followed  by  the  Paris 
Polyglott  (1645),  and  Walton's  (1657).  A  recent 
and  much  emendated  edition  dates  Wilna  1852. 

Of  the  estraoixlinary  similai'ity  between  Onkelos 
and  the  Samaritan  version  we  have  spoken  under 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  [p.  1114].  There  also 
will  be  found  a  specimen  of  both,  fciken  from  the 
Barberini  Codex.  Many  more  points  connected 
with  Onkelos  and  his  influence  upon  later  Heime- 
neutics  and  Exegesis,  as  well  as  his  relation  to 
earlier  or  later  versions,  we  have  no  space  to  enlarge 
upon,  desirable  as  an  investigation  of  these  points 
might  be.  We  have,  indeed,  only  been  induced  to 
dwell  so  long  upon  this  single  Taigum,  twcause  in 
the  fii-st  instance  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said 
here  will,  mutatis  mutandis,  hold  good  also  for  the 
other  Targnms ;  and  further,  because  Onkelos  is 
THE  otiALDEE  VERSION  itoT*  i^ox^fi",  while,  from 
Jonathan  downwards,  we  more  and  more  leave  the 
province  of  Version  and  gradually  arrive  from  Para- 
phrase to  Midrash-Haginidah.  We  shall  therefore 
not  enter  &t  any  length  into  these,  but  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  main  results. 

II.  Tahoum  on  the  Prophets 

viz.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samnel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jei-e- 
miah,  Eaekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minoi  Prophets, — 
called  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel. 

Next  in  tinoe  and  importance  to  Onkelos  on  the 
Pentateuch  stands  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets, 
which  in  our  printed  Edd.  and  MSS. — none  older, 
we  repeat  it,  than  about  600  years — is  ascribed  to 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  of  whom  the  Talmud  contains 
the  following  statements: — (1.)  "  Eighty  di>ciples 
had  Hillel  the  Elder,  thirty  of  whom  were  worthy 
that  the  Shechinah  (Divine  Majesty)  should  rest 
upon  them,  as  it  did  upon  Moses  our  Lord ;  peace  be 
upon  him.  Thirty  of  them  were  worthy  that  the  sun 
should  stand  still  at  their  bidding  as  it  did  at  that 
of  Joshua  ben  Nun.  Twenty  were  of  intermediate 
worth.  The  greatest  of  them  all  was  Jonathan  b. 
Uzziel,  the  least  R.  Johanan  b.  Saocai ;  and  it  waa 
said  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Saccai,  that  he  left  not  (unin> 
restigated)  the  Bible,  the  Mishna,  the  Cemani,  the 
Halachahs,  the  Haggadahs,  the  subtleties  of  the 
I>aw,  and  the  subtleties  of  tlie  .Soferim  .  .  .  .  ; 
the  ea»y  things  and  the  difficult  things  [from  the 
most  awful  Divine  mysteries  to  the  common  po- 
pular proverbs]  ...  If  this  is  said  of  the  l««s; 
of  them,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  greatest,  i.e.  Jo> 
nathan  b.  Uzziel?"  (Bab.  Bath.  l.S4a;  comp. 
Succ.  28  a).  (2.)  A  noood  pMMgC  (Me  Onkelos) 
referring  mora  especiallj  to  our  present  fubjcct, 
reads  as  follows :  "  Tho  Targum  of  Onkelos  was 
made  by  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  from  the  moutJi 
of  R.  Elie:.er  and  li.  Jehoshua,  luid  that  of  tix 
Prophets  by  Jonathan  b.  Uzsiel  from  the  OMatt 
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!.>f  Haggni,  Zechariali,  and  Malachi.  And  in  that 
hour  WHS  the  I-and  of  Israel  ohnken  thrw  hundred 
pantsjuigs.  .  .  .  And  a  voice  was  heard,  i-nying, 
'  Who  is  this  who  has  revealed  my  t«cret-*  unto  the 
sons  of  nwn  ?  '  Up  rose  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  and 
said  :  '  It  is  I  who  have  revealed  TL;  occrets  to  the 
«,ons  of  man.  .  .  .  But  it  is  known  and  revealed 
before  Thee,  that  not  for  my  honour  have  I  done 
it,  nor  for  the  honour  of  my  father's  hou.se,  but 
for  Thine  honour;  that  the  disputes  may  cease  in 
Isi-ael.'  .  .  .  And  he  further  desired  to  leveiil  the 
Taigum  to  the  Hagiographa,  when  a  voice  was 
nnard  : — '  Enough.'  And  why  ? — because  the  day 
of  the  Messiah  is  revealed  therein  (Meg.  3a)." 
Wonderful  to  relate,  the  sole  and  exclusive  autho- 
rity for  the  general  belief  in  the  authoi-ship  of 
Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  is  this  second  Hagadistic 
passage  exclusively  ;  which,  if  it  does  mesin  juiy- 
thing,  does  at  all  events  not  mean  our  Targum, 
which  is  found  mournin?  over  the  "  Temple  in 
ruins,"  full  of  invectives  against  Rome  (Sam.xi.o; 
Is.  xxxiv.  9,  &c.  &c.),  mentioning  AiTnillus  (Is.  x. 
4)  (the  Antichrist),  Germania  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6): — 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  thousand  and  one  other 
internal  and  external  evidences  against  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  em.  If  interpolat'ons  must 
be  assumed, — and  indeed  I\jishi  speaks  already  of 
corruptions  in  his  MSS. — such  solitary  additions 
are  at  all  events  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
whole.sale  system  of  intentional  an<I  minute  inter- 
polation throughout  the  bulky  work.  But  what 
is  still  more  extraordinaiy,  this  belief — long  and 
pjutly  still  upheld  most  reverentially  agaiiit^t  all 
dilficulties — is  completely  modern:  that  is,  not 
older  than  at  most  600  years  (the  date  of  our 
oldest  Targum  MSS.),  and  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  real  and  genuine  "sources :  the  Talmud,  the 
Midrash,  the  Babylonian  Schools,  and  every  autho- 
rity down  to  Hai  Gaon  (I'ith  cent.).  Frequently 
quoted  as  this  Targum  is  in  the  ancient  works,  it 
is  never  once  quoted  as  the  Targum  of  Jonathan. 
But  it  is  invariably  introduced  with  the  formula : 
"  K.Joseph'  (barChama,  the  Blind,  euphemistically 
called  the  clear-sighted,  the  well-known  President 
of  Pumbaditha  in  Babylonia,  who  succeeded  Rabba 
in  319  A.u.)  says,"  &c.  (Moed  Katon  26  a,  Pesach. 
68  a,  Sanh.  94  6).  Twice  even  it  is  quoted  in 
Joseph's  name,  and  with  the  addition,  "  Without 
the  Targum  to  this  verse  (due  to  him)  we  could 
not  understand  it."  This  is  the  simple  state  of  the 
case  :  and  for  more  than  two  hundied  yeai-s  critics 
have  lavished  all  their  acumen  to  defend  what  never 
had  any  real  existence,  or  at  best  owed  its  ap- 
parent existence  to  a  heading  added  by  a  supei-ficial 
scribe. 

The  date  which  the  Talmud  thus  in  reality 
assigns  to  our  Targum  fully  coincides  with  our 
foiTTier  conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  written  Tar- 
gums  in  general.  And  if  we  may  gather  thus 
much  from  the  legend  that  to  write  down  the 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  considered  a  much 
bolder  undertaking — and  one  to  which  still  moie 
leluctautly  leave  was  given — than  a  Targum  on 
the  Pentateuch,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
placing  this  Targum  some  time,  although  not  long, 
after  Oukelos,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ; — the  latter  years  of  K.  Joseph,  who,  it  is 
sjud,  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  Targum 
when  he  had  become  blind.    The  i-eaaon  given  for 

■  •'  Stiia),"  "  Possessor  of  Wheat,"  in  allusloir  to  tu  vast 
mastery  over  the  u*!!t^cu£. 


that  rebK^tanreis,  although  hye  SoliuiII/eTpr'Aiea 
[>eife<tly  clear:  "The  Targjm  on  t'e  Piopheti 
revealeci  the  seci-ets "— that  is,  it  flowed  fiet 
scope  to  the  wildest  fimtasy  to  run  riot  upon  the 
prophetic  passages — tempting  through  their  very 
obscurity, — and  to  utter  explanations  and  interpiet- 
ations  relative  to  present  events,  and  oraclei  of  its 
own  for  future  times,  which  might  be  fitiught  with 
grave  dangers  in  moi-e  than  one  resj)e<-t.  The  Thrgum 
on  the  Pentateuch  <pei milted  to  be  committed  to 
writing,  Meg.  3  «  ;  Kidd.  69  a)  could  not  but  bi', 
even  in  its  written  foi-m,  moie  sober,  more  dignified, 
more  within  the  bounds  of  fixed  and  well  known 
traditions,  than  any  other  Targum  ;  since  it  had  ori- 
ginally been  read  publicly,  and  been  checked  by  the 
(ongregatioii  as  well  as  the  authonties  present ; — 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  Intro- 
duction. There  is  no  proof,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  more  than  fi-agments  from  the  Prophets  having 
ever  been  read  and  translated  in  the  synagogue. 
Whether,  however,  R.  Joseph  was  more  than  ;he 
redactor  of  this  the  second  part  of  the  Bible- 
Targum,  which  was  originateii  in  Palestine,  and 
was  reduced  to  its  final  chspe  in  Babylon,  we  can- 
not determine.  He  may  perhap.>  have  made  cotisi- 
derable  additions  of  his  own,  by  filling  up  gsips 
or  rejecting  wrong  versions  of  some  parts.  So 
much  seems  certain,  that  the  schoolmen  of  his 
Academy  were  the  collectors  and  revisers,  and  he 
gave  it  that  stamp  of  unity  which  it  now  pos- 
8e.s,ses,  spite  of  the  occasional  dillierence  of  style: — 
adapted  simply  to  the  variegated  hues  and  dictions 
of  its  manifold  biblical  originals. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  reject  in  the  main  either 
of  the  Talmudical  pas.sages  quoted.  We  believe  that 
there  was  such  a  man  iis  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  pupils  of  Hillel,  and  also 
that  he  did  translate,  either  privatelv  or  publicly, 
parts  of  the  prophetical  books  ;  chiefly,  we  should 
say,  in  a  my.stical  manner.  And  so  startling  were  hir 
intei-pretations — borne  aloft  by  his  high  fame — that 
who  but  prophets  themselves  could  have  reveaW 
them  to  him  ?  And.  going  a  step  further,  who  could 
reveal  prophetic  allegories  and  mysteries  of  all  the 
prophetic  books,  but  those  who,  themselves  the  last 
in  the  list,  had  the  whole  body  of  saci'ed  oi-acles 
before  them ?  This  appn-ais  to  us  the  only  ra- 
tional conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  :  — as 
they  stiuid,  not  as  they  are  imagined.  That  nothing 
save  a  few  snatches  of  this  orxyinnl  paiaphrase  or 
Midi-ash  could  be  embodied  in  our  Targum,  we  need 
not  urge.  Yet  for  these  even  we  have  no  proof. 
Zunz,  the  facile  pnnceps  of  Targumic  as  well  as 
Midrashic  investigation,  who,  as  late  as  1830 
{Gottesd.  Vortr.),  still  believed  him.«elf  in  the  mo 
dem  notion  of  Jonathan's  authorship  ("  first  half 
of  firet  Century,  a.d."),  now  utterly  rejects  the 
notion  of  "  our  possessing  anythinij  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel"  (Geiger's  Zeitschr.  1837,  p.  250). 

Less  consen'ative  than  our  view,  however,  are  the 
views  of  the  modern  S<:hool  (Rappop)rt,  Luzzatto, 
Frankel,  Geiger,  Le^'y,  Bauer,  Jahn,  Bertholdt, 
Levy.sohn,  &c.),  who  not  only  reject  the  author- 
ship of  Jonathan,  but  also  utterly  deny  that  there 
was  any  ground  wiiatsoever  for  as.signing  a  Targuin 
to  him,  as  is  done  in  the  Talmud.  The  pa.ss;it;e, 
they  .say,  is  not  older,  but  younger  than  our  Targum, 
and  in  fact  does  apply,  erroneously  of  course,  to  this, 
and  to  no  other  work  of  a  similar  kind.  The  populii 
cry  for  a  great  "  name,  upon  which  to  hang  " — io 
Talmudical  phraseology — all  that  is  cherished  and 
veiieratf.d,  and  the  wish  oftho.se  e;iger  to  impart  tc 
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th»  Vf  ^  .iuthority,  found  in  Jonathan 

the  in<'  °  'a  to  tiitiier  it  upon.     Was  he 

not  th'  j;  •if  ^reat,  "  who  had  been  dosted 

with  the  dust  ot  Hiilel't  tiset?  "  He  was  the  wisest 
cf  the  wis«,  the  one  mo^t  imbued  with  knowledge 
human  and  divine,  of  all  ti>o««  eighty,  the  least  of 
(vhom  was  worthy  that  the  sun  should  stay  its 
coiii-se  at  his  bidding.  Nay,  such  were  the  tiames^ 
that  ai-ose  t'lom  his  glowing  spirit,  says  the  hyper- 
bolic Hag-^adah,  that  "  when  he  studied  in  the  Law, 
the  very  birds  that  flew  over  him  in  tlie  air,  were 
consumed  by  fire"  {nisrephu^ — uot,  as  Landau,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Aruch,  apologetically  translates, 
became  Heraphs).  At  th<?  same  time  we  readily 
grant  that  we  see  no  i'ea:>on  why  the  great  Hillel 
himself,  or  any  other  much  earlier  and  equally 
eminent  Master  of  the  Law,  one  of  the  iSoferim 
perhaps,  should  not  have  been  fixed  upon. 

Another  suggestion,  first  bi-oached  by  Dmsius, 
and  long  exploded,  has  recently  been  revived  under 
%  somewhat  modified  fonn.  Jonathan  (Godgiven), 
l>rusius  said,  was  none  else  but  Theodotion  (God- 
given),  the  second  Greek  translator  of  the  Bible 
after  the  LXX.,  who  had  become  a  Jewish  pix>se- 
lyte.  Considering  that  the  latter  lived  under 
(Jomroodus  11.,  and  the  fonuer  at  the  time  of 
Chiist;  that  the  latter  is  said  to  have  translated 
the  Prophets  only  (neither  the  Pentateuch,  nor 
the  H.'^iographa),  while  tlie  foiiner  translated  the 
u^l^it  bible;  that  Jonathan  translated  into  Ara- 
maic and  Theodotion  into  Gieek, — not  to  mention 
tlte  fact  that  Theodotion  was,  to  say  the  least, 
a  not  very  competent  ti-anslator,  since  "  ignonuice 
or  negligence"  (Mouttaucon,  Pref.  to  Hexapla), 
or  ItotJi.  must  needs  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  trans- 
lator, who,  when  in  ditficulties,  simply  transcribes 
the  hard  Hebrew  words  into  Gi-eek  characteii,  with- 
out troubling  himself  any  further ;  *  while  tlie 
mastery  over  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ai-amaic  dis- 
played in  the  Jouathanic  Version  aie  astounding : — 
cotisideriog  all  this,  we  need  not  like  Walton  ask 
caustically,  why  Jonathan  ben  Uiziel  should  not 
latlier  be  identified  with  the  blmperor  Theodosius, 
whose  name  alao  is  "  Godgiven ;" — but  dismiss  the 
•uggestioQ  ■•  CarpzoT  long  since  dismissed  it.  We 
ar-  •-■:■-■■■■,  told  now  (Luzzatto,  Geiger,  &c.),  that 
ii  .iian  Targuni    >u  the  Pentateuch  was 

I  o"™    '' '■*    •^"=    manner  of  Aquila  or 

OiiKcioB,"  I.e.  of  sterling  value,  so  also  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Babylonian  Taigiim,  which   em- 
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was,  in  fact,  deservedly  unknown,  and,  properl} 
qieaking,  no  ti'anslation  at  all.  It  was,  as  w« 
learn,  a  kind  of  private  emendation  of  some  LX.\. 
passages,  objectionable  to  the  pious  Proselyte  m 
their  then  corrupted  state.  It  was  only  the  liook 
of  Daniel  which  was  retained  £i-om  Tlieodotion's 
pen,  because  in  this  book  the  LXX.  iiad  become 
past  correction,  if,  moi-eorer,  the  intention  was 
"  to  give  the  people  a  Hebrew  for  a  (Ji-eek  name, 
because  the  latter  might  sound  too  foreign,"  it 
was  an  entirely  gratuitous  one.  Greek  names 
abound  in  the  Talmud,  and  even  names  begin- 
ning with  Theo  like  Theodorus  are  to  be  found 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  has  been  broached 
that  this  Targum  was  a  post-Talmudiud  produc- 
tion, belonging  to  the  7th  or  8th  cent  a.d.  For 
this  point  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Talmudical 
quotations  from  it.  And  when  we  further  add, 
that  Jo.  Morinus,  a  man  as  conspicuous  by  his  want 
of  knowledge  as  by  his  most  ludicrous  attacks  upon 
all  that  was  ''  Jewish  "  or  "  Protestant"  (it  was  he, 
e.g.  who  wished  to  see  the  "foiled"  Masoretic  Code 
corrected  fi-om  the  Samaritsn  Pentateuch,  q.v.)  is  the 
chief,  and  almost  ouly,  detiender  of  this  theory,  we 
hare  said  enough.  On  the  other  theory  of  there 
being  more  than  one  author  to  our  Targum  ''  Eich- 
hom,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette),  combated  fiercely  by 
Gesenius,  Hiivemick,  and  others,  we  need  not 
further  enlai-ge, after  what  we  have  already  said.  It 
ccitainly  is  tiie  work,  not  of  one,  or  of  two,  but  of 
twenty,  of  fifty  and  more  Meturgemauim,  Hag- 
gadi^ts,  and  Ualachists.  The  edition,  however, 
we  repeat  it  advisedly,  has  the  undeniable  stamp  of 
one  mai>ter-mind ;  and  its  individual  workings,  its 
manner  and  p>eculiarity  are  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  whole  labour  from  the  fii-st  page  to  the  last. 
Such,  we  hold,  must  be  the  impression  upon  every 
attentive  reader  ;  more  especially,  if  he  judiciously 
distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  last  prophets. 
That  in  the  historical  relations  of  'he  former,  the 
Version  must  be,  on  the  whole,  more  accurate  and 
close  (although  here  too,  as  we  shall  show,  Hag- 
gadah  olten  takes  the  reins  out  of  the  Meturgemiui's 
or  editoi-'s  hands),  while  in  the  ob:!Curer  Oiacles 
of  the  latter  the  ilidiash  reigns  siipienie:  is  exactly 
what  the  history  of  Targumic  development  leads  us 
to  expect. 

And  with  this  we  have  pointed  out  the  gcnei-al  cha- 
racter of  the  Targum  uudej-  consideration.     Gradu- 


bi^ced  the  Prophets,  was  called  a  Targum  *'  in  tlie   ally,  perceptibly  almost,  the  translation  beoomes  the 
manner    of   Theodotion  "  =  Jouathan ;    and    by  a    rpiyrifui,  a  frame,  so  to  speak,  of  allegory,  parable. 


rtii'ther  stretch,  Jonathnn-Theodotion  became  the 
Jdiiatlian  b.  L'zzii'l.  We  cannot  but  disagree  with 
this  iiypothesis  al.-<o — Ijased  on  next  to  nothing,  and 
lai-ried  to  more  than  the  usual  length  of  speculation. 
Willie  Akyla  is  quoted  cuntiuuidly  in  the  Talmud, 
.Hi  1  i>  deservedly  one  of  the  U^t  known  and  best 
I*,      ii    diameters,    every    trait  and    incideut   of 


myth,  tale,  and  oddly  masked  history — such  as  we  are 
wont  to  BM  in  Talmud  and  lilidnL-.h,  written  under 
Um  bloody  censoi-ship  of  Ksau-Uonie;  interspen>ed 
with  some  lyiical  pieces  of  nue  poetical  value.  It 
becomes,  in  short,  like  the  Uaggadah,  a  whole  sv»teiD 
of  Eastern  phantasmagorias  whirling  round  the  sun 
of  the  Holy  Word  of  the  ijccr.  Yet,  it  is  always 
|i»-i-iuinnl  hi»toiy  is  told  even  twice  over,  not  I  aware  of  t>eing  a  tnuisLttion.  It  returns  to  its 
til.  ^l  .;iit.-t  ii-iice  of  such  a  person  as  Tlieodoticm  verse  after  long  excuises,  often  in  next  to  no  pei^ 
!■>  to  !»'  t"  :iiii  .tuywhere  in  ^iie  Talmudical  liteta- !  oeptible  connexion  with  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
t.av.  W.  i:.  ai^ani,  was  it  that  could  have  acquired  •  the  full  swing  of  fancy,  swayed  to  and  fm  \j  the 
SCI  t  .i::>o':.  iiiit  a  lame  for  his  translation  and  him- '  manv  currents  of  thought  that  arise  out  of  a  single 
*«jJt.  Hi  it  .1  \  ■  t    -TO  tii«  moufli-    *  ■'  .-    word,  snatches  of  tlie  verse  from  which  the  flight  waa 

(loptirL ->ii''  liter  him,  "  '    token  will  suddenly  appear  ou  the  surface  like  a  i«> 

Uk*  f'j'lo  kii  i"? — a  trail  .  .    fraiu  or  a  keynrte,  showing  that  in  reality  tf. ere  it  a 

k  loe  simile  of  the  fire-'as  Uie  Uw  was  given  In  Ore  !  «V  «f  SOMOdatioat  Uv.  xUL  «,  rUlCDD.  H««^m  ; 
to  Siiiai "— b  a  very  favourlu  one  In  Um  JUdrasb.  I  lb.  JXHUff.  Xi« ;  Uv.  aviU.  33,  ^Q]^,  9»fUK  \  ia.  Ulv.  « 

•  wr^  .  Dny.  "e^mi. 

<«.#.,  Lav.  vU.  13.  7>3C.  T.  *«yyMA,  or  ♦tyYovA,  by 
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mnnezion,  though  hidden  to  the  uninitiated.     For 
ioiig  periods  again,  it  adheres  most  stiictly  to  its  text 
and  to  its 'Terse,  and  translates  most  conscientiously 
wid  closely.     Jt  may  thus  fairly  be  described  as 
holding  in  point  of  interpi'etation  and  enlargement 
of  the  text,  the  middle  place  between  Onkelos,  who 
only  in  extreme  cases  deviates  into  jiai-aphrase,  and 
the  subsequent  Targums,  whose  counejuon  with  their 
texts  is  fi-equently  of  the  most  flighty  character. 
Sometimes  indeed  our  Tai^um  coincides  so  entirely 
with    Onkelos, — being,    in    fact,    of  one    and    the 
Siime  origin   and    growth,  and   a   mere  continua- 
tion and  completion  as  it  were  of  the  former  work, 
that  this  similarity  has  misled  cntics  into  specu- 
lations of  the  priority  in  date   of  either  the   one 
or  the  other.    Havemick,  e.  g.  holds — against  Zunz 
•^that  Onkelos  copied,  plagiarised  in  fact,  Jonathan. 
We  do  not  see,  quite  apart  from  our  placing  Onkelos 
first,  why  either  should  have  used  the  other.     The 
three   passages  (Judg.  v.  26  and   Deut.  xxii.  5 ; 
2  K.  xiv.  6  and  Deut.  xxiv.  16  ;  Jer.   xlviii.  45, 
46   and    Num.    xxi.    28,  29)    generally  adducal, 
do  not  in  the  first  place  exhibit  that  literal  close- 
ness which  we  are  led  to  expect,  and  which  alone 
could  be    ciilled    "copying;"    and    in    the   second 
place,   the  two  last  passages  are   not,  as  we  also 
thought   we   could    infer   from  the  words  of  the 
writers  on  either  side,  extraneous  paraphrastic  addi- 
tions, but  simply  the  similar  translations  of  similar 
texts :   while   in  the   first   passage  Jonathan  only 
refers  to  an  injunction  contained  in  the  Pentateuch- 
verse  quoted.     But  even  had  we  found  such  para- 
phrastic additions,  appirently  not  belonging  to  the 
subject,  we  should    have   accounted   for  them  by 
certain   traditions — the   common    pvofjerty  of  the 
T^^ole  generation, — being  recalled  by  a  cei'tain  word 
or  phi'ase  in    tho  Pentateuch    to   the  memoiy  of 
the  one  translator  ;  and  by  another  word  or  phrase 
in  the  Prophets  to  the  memoi-y  of  the  other  trans- 
lator.    The  interpretation  of  Jonathan,  where  it 
adheres  to  the  text,  is  mostly  very  coiTect  in  a 
philosophical   and   exegetical   sense,    closely  literal 
even,  provided  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  easily 
to  be  underetood  by  the  people.     When,  however, 
similes  are  used,  unfamiliar  or  obscure  to  the  people, 
it  unhesitatingly  dissolves  them  and  makes  them 
easy  in   their  mouths   like   household  words,  by 
adding  as  much  of  explanation  as  seems  fit ;  some- 
times, it  cannot  be  denied,  less  sagaciously,  even 
incon-ectly,   comprehending   the  original  meaning. 
Yet  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  attributing  to  a 
Veision  which  altogether  bears  the  stamp  of  thorough 
competence  and  carefulness  that  which  may  be  single 
corruptions  or  inteipolations,  as  we  find  them  some- 
times  indicated   by   an   introductoiy    "  Says   the 
Prophet"*:  although,  as  stated  above,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  passages  displaying  an  ac- 
quaintance with  works  written  down  to  the  4th 
century,  and  exhibiting  popular  notions  cuirent  at 
that  time,    to  the  Targum  in   its  original  shape. 
Generally  speaking,  and  holding  the  dilTerence  be- 
tweeu  the  nature  of  the  Pentateuch  (supposed  to 
contain  in  its  very  letters  and  signs  Halachistic  re- 
ferences, and  therefore  only  to  be  handled  by  the 
Meturgeman  with  the  greatest  care)  and  that  of  the 
Prophets  (freest  Homiletes  themselves)  steadily  in 
Tiew  — the   niles   laid   down    above  with   respect 
to  the  discrepancies  between  Original  and  Targ-im, 
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in  Onkelou,  I<old  good  also  with  Jonathan-  Ant/iro 
pomoiyliisms  it  avoids  sarefuUy.  GeiigraphicaJ 
names  are,  in  most  cases,  retained  as  in  ttie  Original, 
and  where  translated,  they  are  generally  correct. 
Its  partiality  for  Israel  never  goes  so  far  that  any- 
thing dorogatoiy  to  the  character  of  the  peoj<le 
should  be  willingly  suppressotl,  although  a  certaii' 
reluctanceagainstdwellingupon  its  iniquities  and  pu- 
nishments longer  than  necessary,  is  visible.  Where, 
however,  that  which  redounds  to  the  praise  of  the 
individual — more  especially  of  heroes,  kings,  pro- 
phets— and  of  the  community,  is  contained  in  the 
text,  there  the  paraphiuse  lovingly  tarries.  Future 
bliss,  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  libera- 
tion from  the  oppressor,  restoration  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary on  Mount  Zion,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jehovah 
and  the  House  of  David,  the  re-estj>blishment  of 
the  nation  and  of  its  full  and  entire  independence, 
as  well  as  of  the  national  worship,  with  all  the 
primitive  splendour  of  Priest  and  Levite,  singer 
and  musician  and  prophet  —  these  are  the  ta- 
vouritc  dreams  of  the  people  and  of  Jonathan,  and 
no  link  is  overlooked  by  which  those  strains  may 
be  drawn  in  as  variations  to  the  Biblical  theme.  Of 
Messianic  passiiges,  Jonathan  has  pointed  out  those 
mentioned  below  ';  a  numl)er  not  too  large,  if  we  con- 
sider how,  with  the  increased  misery  of  the  people, 
their  ai-dent  desire  to  see  their  Deli  vererappear  speedily 
must  have  tried  to  find  as  many  places  in  the  Bible  as 
possible,  wan-anting  His  airival.  So  fur  from  their 
being  suppressed  (us,  by  one  of  those  unfortunate 
accidents  that  befall  sometimes  a  long  string  of  in- 
vestigators, who  are  copying  their  infonnation  at 
thii-d  and  fourth  hand,  has  been  unblushingly  as- 
serted by  almost  everybody  up  to  Gesenius,  who 
found  its  source  in  a  misunderstood  sentence  of 
Ca/fzov),  they  are  most  prominently,  often  al- 
most pointedly  brought  forward.  And  there  is 
a  decided  polemical  animus  inherent  in  them — 
temperate  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  but  containing 
many  an  unspoken  woitl :  such  as  a  fervent  human 
mind  pressed  down  by  all  the  woes  and  terrors, 
written  and  unwritten,  would  whisper  to  itself  in 
the  depths  of  its  despair.  These  passages  extol 
most  rapturously  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  Messiah 
to  come — by  waj  of  contrast  to  the  humble  appear- 
ance of  Christ:  and  all  the  places  where  suflering 
and  miseiy  appear  to  be  the  lot  forecast  to  the 
Anointed,  it  is  Israel,  to  whom  the  passage  is 
refeiTed  by  the  Targum. 

Of  further  dogmatical  and  theol(^cal  pecu- 
liarities (and  this  Targum  will  one  day  prove 
a  mine  of  instinction  chiefly  in  that  direction,  be- 
sides the  other  vast  advantages  inherent  in  it, 
as  in  the  older  Targums,  for  linguistic,  patristic, 
geographical,  historical,  and  other  studies)  we  may 
mention  briefly  the  "Stars  of  God"  (Is.  xiv.  13; 
comp.  Dan.  viii.  10 ;  2  Mace.  ix.  10,  being  referred 
— in  a  similar  manner — to  "  the  people  of  Israel ;") 
the  doctrine  of  the  second  death  (Isa.  xxii.  14,  Ixv. 
15),  &c.  As  to  the  general  nature  of  its  idiom,  what 
we  have  said  above  holds  good  here.  Likewise 
our  remarks  on  the  relation  between  the  text  of  the 
Original  of  Onkelos,  and  its  own  text,  may  stand  for 
Jonathan,  who  never  appears  to  differ  from  the 
Masoretic  text  without  a  very  cogent  reason.  Yet, 
since  Jonathan's  MSS.,  though  very  much  smaller 
in  number,  aie  in  a  still  worse  plight  than  those 


'  1  Sam.  ii.  lo ;  2  .Sam.  xxitt.  3;  1  K.  iv.  33 ;  Is.  iv.  2, 
I    A,  z.  27,  xi.  1,  6,  .w.  2,  xvi.  1,  5,  xxviii.  5,  xlii.  I, 


xlUi.  10,  xiv.  1,  lii.  13,  llii.  10;  Jcr.  xxlli.  6,  xsx.  21 
xxxill.  13,  15 ;  Hos.  ill.  5,  xiv.  8 ;  Mic.  >.  8,  v  2,  18, 
Z>xh.  ill.  8,  iv.  7,  vi.  12,  x.  4. 
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•f  Oiikilm,  we  caiinot  speak  m  h  grpat  certainty 
•n  thi»  point.  Respecting,  however,  the  individual 
language  and  phraM-ology  of  the  translation,  it  lacks 
to  a  certain,  though  small,  degree,  the  cleaiDess  and 
transparency  of  Onkelos ;  and  is  sotnewhat  alloyed 
with  foreign  words.  Not  to  such  a  degree,  however, 
that  we  cannot  fully  endorse  Cai-pzov's  dictum: 
**  Cujoa  nitor  sermonis  Chaldaei  et  dictionis  Inudatur 
paritu,  ad  Onkelosum  proxime  accedens  et  parum 
deflrctensapuro  tcrsoque  Chaldaismo  biblico"  {Crit. 
8acr.  p.  461),  and  incline  to  the  belief  of  Wolf 
(Bibl.  Hebr.  ii.  1165):  "Quae  vero,  vel  quod  ad 
Tocca  novas  et  barbaras,  vel  ad  res  aetate  ejus  infe- 
riores,  aut  futilia  nonnulla,  quamvis  pauca  triplicis 
hujus  generis  exstent,  ibi  occumint,  ex  merito  fal- 
■arii  cujusdam  ingenio  adscribuntur."  Of  the 
manner  and  style  of  this  Taigum,  the  few  subjoined 
qtedmcus  will  wc  hope  give  an  approximate  idea. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  a  feature  of  our 
Ttrgum,  not  the  latst  interesting  perhaps,  in  relation 
to  general  or  "  huniiin  "  literatiu-e:  viz.,  that  the 
Shemitic  fairy  and  legendaiy  lore,  which  for  the  last 
two  thous.-ind  yeans— ;is  far  as  we  can  trace  it, — has 
grown  up  in  East  and  West  to  vast  glittering  moun- 
tain-ran^M,  is  to  a  very  great  extent  to  be  found, 
in  an  embryo  state,  so  to  say,  in  this  our  Taigum. 
•Vhen  tlie  literary  history  of  those  most  wonderful 
circles  of  medieval  sagas — the  sole  apparent  fruit 
brought  home  by  the  crusadei"s  from  the  Eastern 
biittle-tields  —  shall  come  to  be  written  by  a 
c«njj)etent  and  thorough  investigator,  he  will  have 
to  extend  his  study  of  the  sources  to  this  despised 
"  iabulosua  "  Taigum  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel.  And 
the  entire  world  of  pious  biblical  legend,  which 
Islam  has  said  and  sung  in  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish,  and  all  its  other  tongues,  to  the  delight 
of  the  wise  and  the  simple  for  twelve  centuries  now, 
is  contained  almost  fully  developed,  fix>m  beginning 
to  end,  but  cleai'er,  purer,  and  incomparably  more 
poetically  conceived,  in  our  Targum-Haggaduh. 

Tte  Kditio  Princeps  dates  Leiria,  1494.  The 
later  editions  are  embodied  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris, 
and  Ix)n(lon  Polyglotts.  Several  single  books  have 
likewise  lieen  repeatedly  edited  (comp.  Wolff, 
Le  Long,  Rosenmiiller,  &c.). 

Judges  V. 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


S  PniM  yt  the  Lord  for 
the  avenfcing  of  Israel, 
when  t)ie  people  wllUngly 
offered  tlicmaelTCS. 


TARGUM 

[JO>IATHA.*<-BV..'<-UmKL] 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


I  Tarn  Mng  Deborah  1  Axo  Dct>onih  and  Ba- 
Darak  the  non  of  rak  the  ion  o(  Abinoam 
Abiaoam  on  that  day,  gave  praiae  for  the  miracle 
Mying,  and  the  salTation  which 

were  wrooght  for  Israel 
on  that  day,  and  spake  : 

3  When  the  children  of 

Israel    rebel   ajndnst   the 

Law,   then    the    nations 

cose  over  them  and  drive 

them  out  of  their  citiea ; 

but  when  they  return  to  do  the  Law,  then  they 

are  mighty  over  their  eaemiai,  and  drive  them 

out  fh>m  the  whole  territory  of  the  land  of 

larael.     Thus  hiks  been  broken  Sinera  and  all 

hia  armies  to  Us  punishment,  and  to  a  miracle 

and  a  salvation    for   Israel.      Then   the  wise 

returned  to  tit  in  the  houaee  of  toe  lynaROfnie 

.  .  .  and  to  trach  unto  the  people  the  doctrine 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


TARGUM 

[Joi«ATHA«-BaJI-l'««T«L] 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


8  Hear,  O  ye  kings;  give 
ear,  O  ye  princes  ;  I,  even 
I,  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord  ;  I  will  sing  praite 
to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 


4  Lord,  when  thou  went- 
est  out  of  Scir,  when  thou 
marchedst  out  of  the  field 
of  Kdom,  the  earth  trem- 
bled, and  the  heavens 
dropped,  the  clouds  aiso 
dropped  water. 


5  The  mountains  melted 
from  before  the  Loan,  even 
that  Sinai  from  before  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel. 


of  the  Ijiw. 
Lord. 


I'ltvri-furc  pruUc  ye  aud  bk-M  the 


3  Hear,  ye  kings  (yt 
who  came  with  Sisra  to 
the  battle-array),  listen, 
ye  rulers  [ye  who  wer" 
with   Jabin   the  king  of 

—  Kenaan :  not  with  your 
armies  nor  with  your  power  have  ye  con- 
quered and  become  mighty  over  the  house  of 
Israel] — said  Deborah  in  prophecy  before  God  : 
I  praise,  give  thanks  and  blessings  before  the 
I  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 

4  [O  Lord,  Thy  Law 
which  Thou  gavest  to 
Israel,  when  they  trans- 
gress it,  then  the  nations 
rule  over  them  :  but 
when  they  return  to  it, 
then  they  become  power- 
ful over   their  enemies.] 

O  Lord,  on  the  day  when  Thou  didst  reveal 
Thyself  to  give  it  unto  them  from  Seir,  Thou 
beMmest  manifest  unto  them  in  the  splendour 
of  Thy  glory  over  the  territories  of  Edom : 
the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  showered  down, 
the  clouds  dropped  rain. 

5  The  mountains  trem- 
bled before  the  Lord,  the 
mountains  of  Tabor,  the 
motmtain  of  Hermon,  and 
the  mountain  of  Carmel, 

■pake  with  each  other,  and  said  one  to  the 
other :  Upon  me  the  ShccUinah  will  rest,  and 
to  me  will  It  come.  But  the  Shechinah  rested 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  the  weakest  and 
smallest  of  all  the  mountains.  .  .  .  This  Sinai 
trembled  and  shook,  and  its  smoke  went  up  as 
gxjes  up  the  smoke  of  an  oven  :  because  of  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  which  had  manifested 
itself  upon  it. 

6  AVhen  they  transgress- 
ed in  the  days  of  Shamgar 
the  son  of  Anath  in  the 
days  of  Jael,  ceased  the 
wayfarers :  they  who  had 
walked  in  well-prepared 
ways  had  again  to  walk  in 
furtive  paths. 

7  Destroyed  were  the 
open  eti.es  of  the  land  of 
Israel :  their  inhabitants 
were  shaken  off  and  driven 
about,  tmtil  I,  Deborah, 
was  sent  to  prophesy  over 
the  houte  of  Israel. 

8  When  the  children  of 
Israel  went  to  pray  unto 
new  idols  [error*],  which 
recently  had  oome  to  be 
worshipped,  with  which 
their  father*  did  not  con- 
cern themaetrea,  there  oame  over  them  the 
nation*  and  drove  them  out  of  their  cities  :  but 
when  they  returned  to  the  Law,  they  could  not 
prevail  against  them  until  they  made  themaelre* 
strong,  and  Siara  went  up  agaiaat  them,  the 
enemy  and  the  adversary,  with  forty  thouaand 
ohietk  of  troop*,  with  fifty  thouMind  holders  of 
the  sword,  with  dsty  thousand  holders  of  spears, 
with  aeventy  thouaand  holder*  of  ■hirlJa,  wiUi 
eif  hty  thouaand  thrower*  of  arrowa  and  slings 
beaide*  nine  hundred  iron  chariot*  which  he  liud 
with  him,  and  his  own  chariots.  All  the**  thou- 
saiitU  and  bU  these  lionts  could  not  stand  brfure 
HaroK  andtitvten  Ilioiisaiiil  men  lie  had  will:  huu 


6  In  the  days  of  Sham- 
gar  the  son  of  Anath,  in 
the  days  of  Jael,  the  high- 
ways were  unoccupied, 
and  the  travellers  walked 
through  byways. 


7  TJU  mlutbUants  of  the 
villages  ceased,  they  oeaaed 
in  Israel,  nnUl  that  I  De- 
borah arose,  that  I  aioae 
a  mother  in  Israel. 


8  They  cho*e  new  gods ; 
then  iPM  war  in  the  gates : 
was  there  a  shield  or  spear 
seen  among  forty  thouaand 
inI*raelT 
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TARGUM 
[Josathan-Bes-Uzziel] 
TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


9  My  heart  is  toward  the  *  Spake  Deburah  in  pro- 
irovernorg  of  Israel,  that  I  phecy  :  I  am  sent  to  praise 
offered    themselves   ■will-    thr  scribes  of  Israel,  who, 


Ingly  amontr  the  people. 
Bless  ye  the  Loao. 


while  this  tribulation  last- 
ed, ceased  not  to  study  in 
the  Law  :  and  it  redounds 
well  unto  them  who  sat  in  the  houses  of  con- 
gregation, wide  open,  and  tau^^ht  the  people 
the  doctrine  of  the  Law,  and  praised  and  ren- 

,  dered  thanks  before  the 

I  Lord. 
10   Speak,  ye  that  ride      10  Those  who  had  inter- 
on  white  asses,  ye  that  !-it    rupted  their   occupations 
in  judgment,  and  walk  by    are  riding  on  asses  covered 
the  way.  with  many-coloured  capa- 

risons,  and  they  ride  about 

freely  in  all  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  con- 
gregate to  sit  in  judgment.  They  walk  in  their 
old  ways,  and  are  speaking  of  the  power  Thou 
hast  shown  in  the  land  of  Israel,  &c. 


Judges  XI. 


89  And  it  came  to  pass, 
&t  the  end  of  two  months, 
that  she  returned  unto 
her  father,  who  did  with 
her  according  to  his  vow 
which  he  hi-ul  vowed  :  and 
she  knew  no  man.  And  it 
was  a  custom  in  Israel. 


39  And  it  was  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  and 
she  returned  to  her  father, 
and  he  did  unto  her  ac- 
cording to  the  vow  which 
he  had  vowed :  and  she 
had  known  no  man.  And  it 
became  a  statute  in  Israel. 

Addition  (030171),  that 

no  man  should  ofTer  up  his  son  or  his  daughter 
as  a  burnt-offering,  as  Jephta  the  Gileadite 
did,  who  a.sked  not  Phinehas  the  priest.  If 
he  had  asked  Phinehas  the  priest,  then  he 
would  have  dissolved  his  vow  with  money  [for 
animal  sacrifices]. 


1  Sam.  II. 


1  And  Hannah  prayed, 
and  said,  My  heart  re- 
joiceth  in  the  Lord  ; 
mine  horn  is  exalted  in 
the  Lord  ;  my  mouth  is 
enlarged  over  mine  ene- 
mies ;  because  I  rejoice  in 
thy  salvation. 


1  And  Hannah  prayed 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  said  :  [Lo,  my  son 
Samuel  will  become  a  pro- 
phet over  Israel ;  in  his 
days  they  will  be  freed 
from  the  hand  of  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and  through  his 
hands  shall  be  done  unto 
i  them  wondrous  and  mighty  deeds :  therefore] 
I  be  strong  my  heart  in  the  portion  which  God 
gave  me.  [And  also  Heman  the  son  of  Jl)el,  the 
son  of  my  son  Samuel,  shall  arise,  he  and  his 
fourteen  sons,  to  say  praise  with  nablia  (harps !) 
pnd  cythers,  with  their  brethren  the  Levites, 
I  to  sing  in  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  :  there- 
i  fore]  Let  ray  horn  be  exalted  in  the  gift  which 
I  God  granted  unto  me.  [And  also  on  the 
I  miraculous  punishment  that  would  befal  the 
I  Philistines  who  would  bring  back  the  ark 
[  of  the  Lord  in  a  new  chariot,  together  with 
!  a  sin-offering  :  therefore  let  the  congrega- 
Ition  of  Israel  say]  I  will  open  my  mouth 
'.  to  speak  great  things  over  my  enemies ;  be- 

cause    I    rejoice    in    thy 

salvation. 
2   Thert  it  none  holy  as        2   [Over    Sanherib  the 
the    Lord  :     for  there   is    king   of   Ashur    did   she 
•ore  b«ude  ttee,   neither  j  prophesy,  and   she  said  : 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


TARGUM 

[J0NATHAN-B»!'«-*JZZIF.I  ] 

TO  THE  fROl'HETS. 


is  there  any  rock  like  our    He  will  ariso  with  ill  hi* 
God.  armies     over    Jeru.salem, 

and  a  great  sign  will  bf 


done  with  him.  There  shall  f-Jl  the  corpses  of 
his  troops  :  Therefore  praise  ye  all  the  peoples 
and  nations  and  tongues,  and  cry]  :  There  is 
!  none  holy  but  God  ;  there  is  not  beside  Thee  ; 
I  and    Thy    people    shall   say.    There    is    none 

' i  D-ighty  but  our  God. 

3  Talk  no  more  so  tx-  8  [Over  Nebuchadnez- 
ceeding  proudly  ;  let  not  I  zar  the  king  of  Babel  did 
arrogancy  come  out  of  I  slie  prophesy  and  say  :  Ye 
your  mouth  :  for  the  Loud    Chaldeans,  and  all  nation* 


is  a  Gwl  of  knowUrt(?e, 
and  by  him  act'o'Ji  are 
weighed. 


4   The     bows    of    the 


who  will  once  rule  over 
Israel]  Do  not  speak 
grandly;  let  no  blasphemy 
go  out  from  your  mouth  : 
for  God  knows  all,  and 
over  all  his  servants  he 
extends  his  judgment; 
also  from  you  he  will  tike 
punishment  of  your  guilt. 
4  [Over  the  kingdom 
mighty  are  broken,  and  ^  Javan  she  prophesied  and 
they    that   stumbled   are    said]    The    bows    of  the 


giro*'}  with  strength. 


mighty  ones  [of  the  Ja- 
Tanites]  will  be  broken  ; 
[and  those  of  the  house  of 
the  Asmoneans]  wiio  are 
weak,  to  them  will  be 
done  miracles  and  mighty 
deeds. 


1  Sam.  XVII. 


8  And  he  stood  and 
cried  unto  the  armies  of 
Israel,  and  said  unto 
them.  Why  are  ye  come 
out  to  set  your  battle  in 
array  I  Am  not  I  a  Philis- 
tine, and  ye  servants  to 
Saul!  choose  you  a  man 
for  you,  and  let  him  come 
down  to  me. 


8  And  he  arose,  an^ 
he  cried  unto  the  armies 
of  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them  :  Why  have  you 
put  yourselves  in  battle 
array !  Am  I  not  the 
Philistine,  and  you  the 
servants  of  Saul  t  [I 
am  Goliath  the  Philistine 
from  Gath,  who  have  killed 
the  two  sons  of  Eli,  the 
priests  Chofna  and  Pinehas,  and  carried  cap- 
tive the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  I  who 
have  carried  it  to  the  house  of  Dagon,  my 
Error,  and  it  has  been  there  in  the  cities 
of  the  Philistines  seven  months.  And  in  every 
battle  which  the  Philistines  have  had  I  went 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  we  conquered 
in  the  battle,  and  we  strew  the  killed  like  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  until  now  have  the 
Philistines  not  thought  me  worthy  to  become 
captain  of  a  thousand  over  them.  And  you,  O 
children  of  Israel,  what  mighty  deed  hus  Saul 
the  son  of  Kish  from  Gibeah  done  for  you 
that  you  made  him  king  over  you  t  If  he  is  a 
valiant  man,  let  him  come  out  and  do  battle 
with  me ;  but  if  he  is  a  weak  man],  then 
choose  for  yourselves  a  man,  and  let  him  como 
out  against  me,  &c. 


1  KlHGS  XIX. 


II,  12  And  he  said.  Go 
forth,  and  stand  upjn  the 
mount  before  the  Lord. 
And,    behold,     t'e    Loiu> 


11,  12  And  he  said  [tc 
Elijah],  Arise  and  stand  oc 
the  mountain  before  the 
Lord.     And  (5cd  r-vftiie^i 


AUTIIOHISED 
VERSION. 


{MMed  \>y,  and  a  great  and 
itrong  wind  rent  the 
moiiouins,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  tockn,  before 
Uie  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord 
teas  not  in  the  wind  :  and 
after  the  wind  an  earth- 
quake ;  but  the  Ix>RD  icat 
not  In  the  earthquake : 
And  alter  the  earthquake 
a  Are  ;  but  the  Lord  wm 
not  in  the  Are  :  and  after 
the  fire  a  »till  small  voice. 


TAKGUM 
[>1<>»athax-Bkn-Uzzikl] 
TO  THE  1*R0P11ETS. 


hlmaclf :  and  before  him  a 
hrwt  of  angels  of  the  wind, 
cleaving  the  mountain 
and  breaking  the  rocks 
before  the  Lord  ;  but  not 
in  the  bout  of  angels  was 
the  Shechiuah.  And  after 
the  host  of  the  angeU  of 
the  wind  came  a  host  of 
angels  of  commotion  ;  but 
not  in  the  host  of  the 
angels  of  commotion  was 
the  Shechinah  of  the 
Lord.  And  after  the  host 
of  the  angels  of  commotion  came  a  host  of 
angels  of  fire ;  but  not  in  the  host  of  the 
angeln  of  fire  was  the  Shechinah  of  the  Lord. 
But  after  the  host  of  the  angels  of  the  fire  came 
voices  singing  in  silence. 

13  And  it  was  when 
Elijah  heard  this,  he  hid 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  and 
he  went  out  and  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  cave  ; 
and,  lo  t  with  him  was  a 
voice,  saying.  What  doest 
thou  here,  O  Elgah  I  &c. 


13  And  it  was  to,  when 
l.lijah  heard  it,  that  he 
wrapped  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  and  went  out,  and 
stood  in  the  entering  in 
of  the  cave  :  and,  behold, 
tktrt  eamt  a  voice  unto 
bim,  and  said.  What  doest 
thou  here,  Elijah  ! 


Isaiah  XXXIII. 


S3  Fob  the  Lord  it  our 
Judge,  the  Lord  it  our 
lawgiver,  the  Lord  m  our 
king ;  he  will  save  us. 


22  For  the  Lord  is  our 
judge,  who  delivered  us 
with  his  power  from  Miz- 
raim ;  the  I»rd  is  our 
teacher,  for  He  has  given 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Torah  from  Sinai ;  the 
Lord  is  our  king  :  He  will  deliver  us,  ana  give 
«s  righteous  restitution  from  the  army  of  Gog. 


Jerem.  X. 


y\  Tmvn  shall  ye  aay 
u"'-  "'-ii-  gods  that 

t>  '.he  heavens 

ar  I,  evtn  they 

^hnui  (Hfi  :^ti  from  the  earth, 
and  from  under  these 
Leavens. 


MiCAH  VI. 


4  Fur  I  brought  thee  up 
-ut  of  the  hind  of  Egypt, 
w;.l  redeemed  thee  out  of 
the  houite  of  servanta ;  amd 
I  sint  before  thee  Moaaa, 
A.iron,  and  Miriam. 
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III.   .ind   IV.   Tarqum    of    Joi'aihan-Bek- 

CZZIEL,  AND  jEtiUSIiALUI-TAICGUM  OS  THE  PEB* 
TATEUCH. 

Onkalus  and  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
Prophets,  whatever  be  their  exact  date,  place,  au" 
thorehip  and  editorship,  are,  as  we  have  endei^ 
voured  to  show,  the  oldest  of  existing  Tai-gums,  and 
belong,  in  their  piesent  shape,  to  Babylon  and  th« 
Babylonian  academies  Hourishing  between  the  '6rd 
and  4th  centuries  a.d.  But  precisely  as  two  pamllel 
and   independent  developments   of  the  Or.il  Law 

*  *  ' 

(&3w^'Hj  hnve  sprung  up    in    the  Palestinian    and 

Babylonian  Talmuds  respectively,  so  also  recent  in* 
vestigation  has  proretl  to  demonstration  the  exist- 
ence of  two   di>tinct   cycles  of  Taigums  on   tl»e 

Written  I^w  (2033^0)— t.  e.  the  entire  bodj  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Both  are  the  otl'spring  of  tha 
old,  primitive  institution  of  the  public  "  reading 
and  ti-anslating  of  the  Toi-ah,"  which  for  many 
hundred  years  had  its  place  in  the  Palestinian 
synagogues.  The  one  Hrst  collected,  i-evised,  and 
edit^  in  Babylon,  called — more  especially  that 
pait  of  it  which  embraced  the  Pentateuch  (Onkelos) 
— the  Babylonian,  Ours,  by  way  of  eminence,  on 
account  of  the  superior  authority  inherent  in  aL 
the  works  of  the  Madinchae  (Babylonians,  m  contra- 
distinction to  the  Maarbae  or  Palestinians).  The 
other,  continuing  its  oral  life,  so  to  say,  down  to  a 
much  later  period,  was  written  and  edited — lew 
carefully,  or  rather  with  a  much  more  faithful 
retention  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  fancies  of  Me- 
turgcmanim  and  I)ai-shanim — on  the  soil  of  Judaea 
itself.  Of  this  entire  cycle,  however,  the  Penta- 
teuch and  a  few  other  books  and  fragmentai-y  pieces 
only  have  survived  entire,  while  of  most  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  a  few  detached  fragments  are  all 
that  is  known,  and  this  chiefly  from  quotations. 
The  injunction  above  mentioned  resp)ecting  the  sab- 
batical I'cading  of  the  Tai-gum  on  the  Pentateuch — 
notliing  is  said  of  the  Prophets — explains  the  fact, 
to  a  ceitain  extent,  how  the  Pentateuch  Targum  has 
been  religiously  presei'ved,  while  the  others  hare 
perished.  This  circumstance,  also,  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  Palestine  was  in  later  cen- 
turies well-uigh  cut  otV  from  communication  with 
the  Dia-xpora,  while  Babylon,  and  the  gigantic 
litei-ature  it  pi-oduced,  reigned  paramount  over  all 
Judaism,  aa,  indeed,  down  to  the  10th  centuiy,  the 
latter  continued  to  have  a  spiritual  leader  in  the 
person  of  the  Kesh  Gelutha  (Head  of  the  Golah). 
residing  in  Babylon.  As  not  the  least  cause  of  the 
loss  of  the  gie&t  bulk  of  the  Palestinian  Targum 
may  alao  be  considered  the  almost  uninterrupted 
nuu-tyrdom  to  which  those  were  subjected  who  pre- 
ferred, under  all  circumstancea,  to  live  and  die  ia 
the  Land  of  Promise. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Targum  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  come  down  to  us :  and  not  in  one,  but 
in  two  recensions.  More  surprising  still,  Um  one 
hitherto  coowdered  a  fragment,  because  of  its  etn> 
bracing  portions  only  of  the  individual  booka,  haa 
in  reality  never  been  intendeil  to  embivoe  anjr 
further  (tortion,  and  we  are  thus  in  tite  poaanaioo 
of  two  Palestinian  Targtmia,  preaerved  in  their 
original  forma.  The  oim,  which  ezteods  from  the 
first  vetw  of  Genesis  to  the  laat  of  Deuterooomr,  ik 
known  under  the  name  of  Targum  Jonathao  (bea 
Uxziel)  or  Paeudo-Jooathan  on  the  Peutatettch. 
The  other,  interpiwtiug  single  veraea,  often  aiit(;ia 
words  only,  is  extant  in  \\\e  rnllnwing  proportioM 


1 1  Tbm  Is  the  eopy  of 
the  letter  which  Jeremiah 
the  prophet  sent  to  the 
remaining  ancient  ones  of 
the  captivity  in  Babel 
"  And  if  the  nation*  among 
whom  you  are  will  say 
unto  you,  I'ray  to  our 
^Ww» : — O  bouse  of  Israel,  then  you  shall 
answer  thus,  and  speak  in  this  wise:  The 
F.nors  unto  which  you  pray  are  Errors  which 
are  of  no  use :  they  cannot  rain  from  bea- 
rcn ;  they  cannot  cause  fruli  to  grow  from 
the  earth.  Tbey  and  their  worshipper*  will 
perish  from  the  earth,  and  will  be  destroyed 
irom  under  theae  heavens. 


4  For  I  have  taken  thee 
out  from  the  land  of  Mia- 
mim,  and  have  released 
thee  from  the  house  of 
thy  bondage  :  and  have 
sent  before  thee  three  pro- 
\l\xt\t  ;  Muse«,  to  teach 
thee  the  tradition  of  the  ordinance* ;  Aaron,  to 
atone  for  the  people :  and  Miriam,  to  tea^ 
the  women 
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k  thin',  on  Genesis,  a  fourth  on  l)eut«mnoray,  a 
fifth  oi  Numbers,  thnic-twentieths  on  Kxodus,  and 
about  one-fourtwnth  on  Leviticus.  The  latter  is 
generally  called  Targum  Jerushalmi,  or,  down  to 
the  nth  century  (Hai  Gaon,  Chananel),  Targum 
Erets  Israel,  Targum  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  That  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  the  same  to 
whom  the  piophetical  Tai-gum  is  asciibed,  and  who 
is  repoited  to  have  lived  either  in  the  5lh-4th 
eentuiy  B.C.,  or  about  the  time  of  Christ  hims«lf 
(see  above),  could  have  little  to  do  with  a  Tar- 
pim  which  speaks  of  Constantinople  (Num.  xxiv. 
19,  24^,  describes  very  plainly  the  breaking-up  of 
the  West-lvoman  Empire  (Num.  xxiv.  19-'J4), 
mentions  the  Turks  (Gen.  x.  2),  and  even  Mo- 
hammed's two  wives,  Chadidja  and  Fatime  (Gen. 
ixi.  21),  and  which  exhibits  not  only  the  fullest 
u>quaiiitance  with  the  edit<.>d  body  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  by  quoting  entire  passages  fi-oni  it, 
iut  adopts  its  peculiar  phraseology : — not  to  mention 
the  complete  disparity  between  the  style,  language, 
and  general  manner  of  the  Jonathanic  Taigum  on 
the  Prophets,  and  those  of  this  one  on  tlie  Pentateuch, 
strikingly  palpable  at  first  sight, — was  recognised 
by  early  investigatoi's  (Morinus,  Pfeiffer,  Walton, 
&c.),  who  soon  overthrew  the  old  belief  in  Jonathan 
b.  Uzziel's  authorship,  as  upheld  by  Menahem 
Hekanati,  Asariah  de  Kossi,Gedaljah,  Galatin,  Fagius, 
&c.  But  the  relation  in  which  the  two  Targums, 
so  similar  and  yet  so  dissimilar,  stoofl  to  each  olher, 
how  they  arose,  and  where  and  when — all  these 
questions  have  for  a  long  time,  in  the  terse  words 
of  Zunz,  caused  many  of  the  learned  such  dire 
misery,  that  whenever  the  "  Targum  Hierosolymi- 
tanum  comes  up,"  they,  instead  of  information  on  it 
and  its  twin-brother,  prefer  to  treat  the  reader  to  a 
round  volley  of  abuse  of  them.  Not  before  the 
first  half  of  this  century  did  the  fact  become  fully 
and  incontestibly  established  (by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  an  investigation  of  the  sources),  that  both 
Targums  were  in  reality  one — that  both  were  known 
down  to  the  14th  century  under  no  other  name 
than  Targum  Jerushalmi — and  that  some  forgetful 
scribe  about  that  time  must  have  taken  the  abbre- 
viation ^'fl-'  T.  J.'  over  one  of  the  two  documents, 
and,  instead  of  dissolving  it  into  Targum- Jerushalmi, 
dissolved  it  erroneously  into  what  he  must  till 
then  have  been  engaged  in  copying — \\z.,  Targum- 
Jonathan,  sc.  ben  Uzziel  (ou  the  Prophets).  This 
error,  fostered  by  the  natural  tendency  of  giving 
a  well-known  and  far-famed  name — without  in- 
quiring too  closely  into  its  accuracy — to  a  hitherto 
anonymous  and  comparatively  little  known  ver- 
sion, has  been  copied  again  and  again,  until  it  found 
its  way,  a  hundred  years  later,  into  print.  Of 
•ne  intermediate  stage,  when  only  a  few  JMSS.  had 
received  the  new  designation,  a  curious  fact,  which 
Azariah  de  Rossi  (Cod.  37  6)  mentions,  gives  evi- 
dence. "  I  saw,"  he  s;\ys,  "  two  complete  Tai'gums 
on  tl»e  whole  Pentateuch,  word  for  woixi  alike; 
one  in  Keggio,  which  was  described  in  the  margin, 
'  Targum  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel ; '  the  other  in 
Manilla,  described  at  the  mai-gin  as  '  Targum  Je- 
rushalmi.' "  In  a  similar  manner  quotations  from 
either  in  the  Arach  c«nfound  the  designation.  Ben- 
taDiia  Mussaphia  (d.  1674),  the  author  of  additions 
*iid  x)iTections  to  the  Aruch,  has  indeed  pronounced 
it  as  his  pei-sonal  conjecture  that  both  may  be  one 
«>d  the  same,  and  Drusius,  Mendelssohn,  Kappo- 
port,  and  others  shared  his  opinion.  Yet  the 
ditficulty  of  their  obvious  dissimilarity,  if  they 
were  identiiril,  lemuined  to  be  accounted  for.    Zuni 


tries  to  solve  it  by  assuming  tha*  Pwido-.Tonar 
than  is  the  original  Targum,  and  that  tJie  frag- 
mentary Jerashalmi  is  a  collection  of  variant*  to 
it.  The  circumstance  of  its  also  containing  por- 
tions identical  with  the  codex,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  collection  of  readings,  he  explains  by 
the  negligence  of  the  tmnsciiber.  Fronkel,  how- 
ever, followed  by  Tmub  and  Levysohn,  has  gone  a 
step  further.  From  the  veiy  identity  of  a  propor- 
tionately large  number  of  jiLices,  amounting  to 
about  thirty  in  each  book,  and  from  c-eitain  pal- 
pable and  consistent  diflerences  which  ran  through 
both  lecensions,  they  have  arrived  at  a  diflei-ent 
conclusion,  which  seems  to  carry  conviction  on  the 
face  of  it,  viz.,  that  Jerushalmi  is  a  collection 
of  emendations  and  additions  to  single  portions, 
phiases,  and  woi-ds  of  Onkelos,  and  Pseudo-Jo- 
nathan a  further  emendated  and  completed  editici 
to  the  whole  Pentateuch  •  of  Jerushalmi-Onkelos 
The  chief  incentive  to  a  new  Taigum  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (that  of  Onkelos  being  well  known  in  Pales- 
tine), was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wish  to  explain 
such  of  the  passages  as  seemed  either  obscure  in 
themselves  or  capable  of  gi^eater  adaptation  to  the 
times ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  great  and  para- 
mount desire  for  legenduiy  lore,  and  ethical  and  ho- 
miletical  motives,  intertwined  with  the  very  letter  of 
Scripture,  did  not  and  could  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  (generally)  strictly  liteiul  version  of  Onkelos, 
as  soon  as  the  time  of  eccentric,  prolix,  oral  Targums 
had  finally  ceased  in  Palestine  too,  and  written 
Targums  of  Babylon  were  introducetl  as  a  substi- 
tute, once  for  all.  Hence  variants,  exactly  as  found 
in  Jerusiialmi,  not  to  the  whole  of  Onkelos,  but  to 
such  portions  as  seemed  most  to  requiie  "  improve- 
ment" in  the  direction  indicated.  And  how  much 
this  thci-oughly  paraphrastic  version  was  preferred 
to  the  literal  is,  among  other  signs,  plainly  visible 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  still  joined,  for 
instance,  to  the  reading  of  the  Decalogue  on  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  in  the  synagogue.  At  a  later  jieriod 
the  gaps  weie  filled  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  exist- 
ing Jerushalmi  was  recast,  as  far  again  as  seemed 
fitting  and  requisite.  This  is  the  Jonathan,  so  calle"! 
for  the  last  tour  hundred  yeai-s  only.  And  thus 
the  identity  in  some,  and  the  divergence  in  othei 
places  finds  its  most  natural  solution. 

The  Jerushalmi,  in  both  its  recensions,  is  writtyi 
in  the  Palestinensian  dialect,  the  peculiarities  oi 
which  we  have  briefly  characterised  above.  It  is 
older  than  the  Masora  and  the  conquest  of  Western 
Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  Palestine  must  be 
its  birthplace,  the  second  half  of  the  7th  century 
its  date,  since  the  instances  above  given  will  not 
allow  of  any  earlier  time.  Its  chief  aim  and  pur« 
pose  is,  especially  in  its  second  aiition,  to  foi-m  an 
entertaining  compendium  of  all  the  Halachah  and 
Hiiggadah,  which  refers  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  takes 
its  stand  upon  it.  And  in  this  lies  its  chief  use  to 
us.  There  is  hardly  a  single  allegory,  parable,  mystic 
digression,  or  tale  in  it  which  is  not  found  in  the 
other  h^ggadistic  writings — Mishna,  Talmud,  Me- 
chilta,  Sifra,  Sifri,  &c. ;  and  both  Winer  and  Pcter- 
mann,  not  to  mention  the  older  authorities,  have 
wrongly  charged  it  with  inventing  its  interpreta- 
tions. Even  where  no  source  can  be  indicated,  the 
author  has  surely  only  given  utterance  to  the  lead- 
ing notions  and  ideas  of  his  times,  extravagant  and 
absti"ise  as  they  may  oftentimes  appear  to  our  mo- 
dem Western  minds.  Little  value  is  inherent  in  \Xs 
critical  emendations  on  the  exegesis  of  Onkelos.  It 
sometimes  endearoui-s  either  to  find  an  entirely  ne* 
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ii^nifK^t  on  fer  a  word,  and  then  it  often  falls  into 
:^nive  errors,  or  it  restores  interpreUtioiis  lejected 
by  Oiikelos,  only  it  miist  never  he  iortrotten  that 
b-aiislation  is  quite  a  secondary  oltject  with  Jeru- 
th-'ilmi.  It  adiii'ies,  however,  to  the  general  method 
<ollowel  by  Oukelos  and  Jonathan.  It  dissolves 
similes  and  widens  too  concise  diction.  Geog^- 
pliical  names  it  alters  into  those  current  in  its  own 
day.  It  avoids  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  an- 
•  hropopathisms.  The  strict  distinction  between  the 
Divine  Being  and  man  is  kept  up,  and  the  woid 
Dip  "  before  "  is  put  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  foi-mer  and  the  latter,  no  less  than  the  other 
— "  Sheohinah,"  "  Word,"  "  Gloiy,"  &c.  It  never 
uses  Klohim  where  the  Scripture  applies  it  to 
man  or  idols.  The  same  care  is  taken  to  extol 
the  good  deeds  of  the  people  and  its  ancestors, 
and  to  slur  over  and  excuse  the  evil  ones,  &c. : — 
all  this,  however,  in  a  much  more  decided  and 
exaggerated  form  than  either  in  Onkelos  or  Jona- 
tlian.  Its  language  and  grammar  are  very  cor- 
rupt ;  it  abounds — chieHy  in  its  larger  edition, 
the  Pseudo-Jonathan— in  Greek,  Latin,  Pei-sian,  and 
Ambic  words;  and  even  making  allowances  for  the 
many  blucdei°s  of  ignorant  scribes,  enough  will 
lemain  to  pronounce  the  diction  ungrammatical  in 
very  many  plates. 

Thus  much  briefly  of  the  Jerushalmi  as  one  and 
the  same  work.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  point 
out  a  few  chaiacteristics  belonging  to  its  two 
rett?nsions  respectively.  The  first,  Jerushalmi  ttar' 
i^oxh*,  knows  very  little  of  angels  ;  Michael  is 
the  only  one  ever  occuning:  in  Jonathan,  on  the 
other  tiaud,  angelology  flourishes  in  great  vigour: 


to  the  Biblical  Michael,  Galriel,  Uriel,  aie  JkM«4 
the  Angel  of  Death,  Samael,  Sagnugnel,  ShachaKNai, 
Usiel ;  seventy  angels  descend  with  God  to  see  tlM 
j  building  of  the  Babylonian  tower ;  nine  hundi-ed 
I  millions  of  punishing  angels  go  through  Kgrpt  dur« 
iiig  the  night  of  the  lixodus,  Sic.  Jerushalmi  make* 
{ use  but  rarely  of  Halachah  and  Haegadah,  while 
I  Jonathan  sees  the  text  as  it  were  only  through  the 
j  medium  of  Haggadah  :  to  him  the  chief  end.  Hence 
Jonathan  has  many  Midrashim  not  found  in  Jeru- 
shalmi, while  he  does  not  omit  a  single  one  con- 
tained in  the  latter.  There  are  no  direct  historical 
dates  in  Jeinishalmi,  but  many  are  found  in  Jona- 
I  than,  and  since  all  other  signs  indicate  that  but  a 
short  space  of  time  inteiTeues  between  the  two. 
j  the  late  origin  of  either  is  to  a  great  extent 
'  made  manifest  by  these  dates.  The  most  sti'iking 
difference  between  them,  however,  and  the  one 
which  is  mo»t  chai'act  eristic  of  either,  is  this,  that 
while  JeiTishalmi  adheres  more  closely  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mishna,  Jonathan  has  greater  affinity  to 
that  of  the  Talmud.  Of  either  we  subjoin  short 
.specimens,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  easier  compari- 
son, and  reference,  we  have  pLiced  side  by  side  with 
Onkelos.  The  Targum  Jerushalmi  was  first  printed 
in  Bomberg's  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  ff.,  and  was  re- 
printed in  Bomberg's  edd.,  and  in  Walton,  vol.  iv. 
Jonathan  to  the  Pentateuch,  a  MS.  of  which  was 
first  discovered  by  Ashur  Purinz  in  the  Libraiy  of 
the  family  of  the  Puahs  in  Venice,  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  1590,  as  "  Targum  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel,"  at  Venice,  reprinted  at  Hanau,  1618, 
Amsterdam,  1640,  Prague,  1646,  Walton,  vol. 
iv.,  &c 
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AUTHORISED 
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17  And  unto  Adam  he 
•aid.  Because  thou  hast 
hearkened  unto  tlie  voice 
of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten 
of  ttie  tree,  of  which  I 
ccmtiianded  thee,  saying. 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it : 
curved  u  the  f^round  for 
thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shaft 
tliou  oat  of  it  all  the  days 
of  thy  life ; 

!8  Thorn*  alio  and 
rbiatles  shall  it  bring  forth 
>o  thee ;  and  thou  rhalt 
ea(  the  herb  of  the  field  ; 


ONKELOS. 


17  And  to  Adam  he  said. 
For  ttiat  thou  hast  accepted 
the  word  of  tliy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  from  the  tree  of 
which  I  have  commandeU 
unto  thee,  and  said.  Thou 
shaft  not  eat  from  it  : 
cursed  shall  the  eurth  be 
for  thy  sake ;  with  trouble 
shaft  thou  eat  of  it  all  U:c 
days  of  thy  life  ; 

IS  And  thorn*  and 
thistle*  it  stiall  grow  for 
thee ;  and  thou  shalt  cat 
the  rraas  of  the  field  ; 


TARGUM 
JEItUSHALMI. 
Firtt  SeeetMum. 


18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  shall  it  multiply 
for  thee ;  and  thou  shult  eat 
the  gnuw  tliat  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Then  bcfran 
Adam  and  said,  I  pray, 
thruu^h  the  Mercy  that  i* 
before  Thee,  Jehovah,  let 
a*  not  be  Moooonted  before 
Thee  a*  the  boa*t*  that  eat 
the  gra**  on  the  tko«  of  the 
ilald :  may  w«  be  per- 
mitted to  arise  and  toil 
with  the  toil  of  our  hands, 
and  eat  food  from  tlic  fruits 
of  ttia  aarth  ;  and  thus 
may  tbm«  be  a  dllferenoe 
Mbr*  TbM  between  the 
■ona  of  man  and  'the  off- 
sprint  of  oattle. 


TARGUM 

[JONATBAK-BKN-USZIEI.] 

JERUSHALMI. 
Second  Seeention. 


1 7  And  to  Adam  he  said, 
Because  thou  hast  received 
the  word  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  from  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  of  which  ] 
commanded  thee.  Thou 
shalt  not  cat  fh>m  it : 
cursed  be  the  eartti,  be- 
cause it  has  not  shown  un- 
to thee  thy  fault ;  in  sor- 
row  stialt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life  ; 

18  And  thorn*  an4 
thistles  shall  grow  and 
multiply  for  thy  sake ;  and 
thou  shalt  eat  the  graas 
that  U  on  the  face  of  the 
field.  Adam  answered  and 
said,  I  pray,  by  the  Merov 
that  i*  before  Thee,  Je- 
hovah, that  we  may  not 
be  deemed  like  unto  the 
beaats  that  we  should  eat 
grass  that  is  on  the  faeo  o( 
the  field ;  may  we  be  al- 
lowed to  arise  and  toil  with 
me  toiling  of  our  han<ls, 
and  eat  food  from  the  U*Mi 
of  the  earth,  and  thus  maj 
there  be  a  (Tiotinction  now 
before  Tbre,  between  ttit 
wms  of  men  and  (he  off- 
•f. utg  uf  cuHlc. 
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19  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
fncc  Shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the 
Kround  ;  for  out  of  it  wast 
thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  ehalt 
thou  return. 


20  And  Adam  called  his 
wife's  name  Eve  ;  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living:. 

21  Unto  Adam  also  and 
to  his  wife  did  the  Lohu 
God  make  coats  of  sVins, 
and  clothed  them. 


22  And  the  Lord  God 
siiid,  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  oi^  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil  :  and 
now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  erer : 


ONKELOS. 


23  Therefore  the  Lou> 
God  sent  him  forth  fi-om 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till 
the  ground  from  whence 
he  was  taken. 


24  So  he  drove  out  the 
man  ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
ea«t  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
Cherubims,  [t]  and  a  flam- 
ing sword  whi-jh  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life. 


19  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  Shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
until  thou  rcturncst  unto 
the  earth  from  which  thou 
art  created  :  for  dust  art 
thou,  and  to  dust  shall 
thou  return. 


20  And  Adam  called  the 
name  of  his  wife  Chavah  ; 
for  that  she  wa.s  the  mother 
of  all  sons  of  man. 

21  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
made  unto  Adam  and  his 
wife  garments  of  glory,  on 
the  skin  of  their  flesh,  and 
clothed  them. 


22  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
said,  Behold  Adam  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world 
knowing  good  and  evil : 
perchance  now  he  might 
stretch  forth  his  hand  and 
take  also  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  ar.d  live  for 
eTennore. 


S3  Aod  JehoTah  E'-ohim 
sent  him  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  earth 
whence  he  was  created. 


24  And  he  drove  out 
Adam  ;  and  he  placed  be- 
fore the  garden  of  Eden 
the  Cherubim  and  the  sharp 
sword,  which  turns  to 
guard  the  way  to  tae  tree 
of  Ufe. 


TAIU.I'M 
JEKUSIIAI.MI. 
First  Recension. 


22  And  the  Word  of  Je- 
hovah Elohim  said,  Lo  ! 
man,  whom  I  created,  is 
alone  in  this  world,  as  I 
am  alone  in  the  highest 
Heavens ;  mighty  nations 
will  spring  from  him  ;  from 
him  also  will  arise  a  people 
that  will  know  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and 
eviX  :  now  it  is  better  to 
expel  him  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  before  he  stretch 
out  his  hand  and  take  also 
from  the  fruits  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  cat,  and  live 
for  tier. 


24  And  He  expelled 
Adam,  and  caused  to  reside 
the  splendour  of  His  She- 
chinah  from  the  beginning 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  above  the  two  Cheru* 
bim.  Two  thousand  years 
before  the  world  was 
created,  he  created  the 
Law,  and  jirepared  Gchin- 
nom  [Hell]  and  Can  Eden 
[Paradise]  :  He  prepared 
i  Gan  Eden  for  the  Right- 
eous, that  they  may  eat 
and  delight  in  the  fruits  of 


TAKGL'M 

[JONATIIAV-BKN-Uft;!!,] 

JEHIRHALMI. 
Second  Retention. 


19  .  .  .  In  the  t)il  d 
the  palm  of  thy  hand  sholt 
thou  eat  food,  until  thou 
returnest  unto  the  dust 
from  which  thou  \<crt 
created  :  for  dust  art  thou, 
and  to  dust  shalt  thou  re- 
turn :  for  from  the  du«t 
thou  wilt  once  rise  to  give 
Judgment  and  account  for 
all  that  thou  hast  done, 
c>n  the  day  of  the  gre-il 
Judgment. 

20  And  Adam  called  the 
name  of  his  wife  Chavah  ; 
for  she  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  sons  of  man. 

21  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
made  unto  Adam  and  his 
wife  garments  of  honour, 
from  the  skin  of  the  ser- 
pent which  he  had  cast  out 
of  it,  on  the  skin  of  their 
flesh,  instead  of  their 
beauty  which  they  had  cast 
off;  and  he  clothed  them. 

22  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
said  to  the  angels  that 
were  ministering  before 
him,  Lo !  there  is  Adam 
alone  on  the  earth,  as  I 
am  alone  in  the  highest 
Heavens,  and  there  will 
spring  from  him  those  who 
know  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  evil  :  if 
he  had  kept  the  command- 
ment I  commanded,  hd 
would  have  been  living  and 
lasting,  like  the  tree  of  life, 
for  evermore.  Now  since 
he  has  not  kept  what  I 
commanded.  We  decree 
against  him  and  expel  him 
from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
before  he  may  stretch  out 
his  hand  and  take  from  the 
ftuits  of  the  tree  of  life  ; 
for  if  he  ate  therefrom  he 
would  live  and  remain  for 
ever. 

23  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
expelled  him  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  he 
went  and  he  settled  on  the 
Mount  of  Moriah,  to  till 
the  earth  of  which  he  was 
created. 

24  And  He  drove  out 
Adam  from  where  He  had 
made  to  reside  the  glory 
of  His  Sbechinah  from 
the  beginning  between  ths 
two  Cherubim.  Before  He 
created  the  world  He  has 
created  the  Law  :  He  bus 
prepared  the  garden  of 
Eden  for  the  Righteous, 
that  they  shall  eat  and  de- 
light in  the  fruits  of  the 
tree,  because  they  have 
acted  during  their  life  ai- 
ccrdinit  to  the  'I'lctrini  o) 
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AUTH. 
TEBIUON. 

ONKELOS. 

TARGUM  JERtTSHALMI. 
,  _-            Iir$t  Seeentiom, 

TAROfTM 

[J0J«ATHAN-Brji-C«ZIBL] 

JERUSHALML 
Second  Seeension. 

the  tree,  because  they  kept  the  comirand- 
mentit  of  the  I>aw  in  this  world,  and  pre- 
pared Gehinnom  for  the  wicked,  for  it  is 
like  unto  a  sharp  sword  that  eat«  from 
both  sides  ;  He  has  prepared  within  it 
sparks  of  light  and  coals  which  consume 
the  wicked,  to  punish  them  in  the  future 
world  for  their  not  having  kept  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Law.  For  the  tree  of 
lifb  that  is  the  Law;  whotsoeTer  keeps 
it  In  this  world,  he  will  live  and  last  like 
the  tree  of  life  :  good  is  the  Law  to  whom- 
soever keeps  it  in  this  world,  like  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

the   Law  in  this  world,  and  have  kept 
its  commandmenta  :  He  has  prepared  tb* 
Gehinnom  for  the  wicked,  which  is  likened 
unto  a  sharp  sword  that  eats  from  twc 
sides  :   He  prepared  within  it  sparks  of 
liffht  and  coals  of  fire  to  jiidpe  with  them 
the  wicked  who  rebelled  in   their  lives 
airainst  the  doctrine  of  the  I>aw.     Better 
is  this  Law  to  bira  who  acts  according  to 
it  than  the  fruit")  of  the  tree  of  life,  for 
the    Word  of  Jehovah  has  prepared  for 
him  who  keeps  it,  that  he  shall  live  and 
walk  in  the  paths  of  the  war  of  the  life 
of  the  future  world. 

The  Last  Chapter  of  Deuteronomt,  t.  1-3. 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


1  AxD  Moaes  went  np 
from  the  plains  of  Moab 
unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo, 
to  the  top  of  ri:«gah,  that 
it  over  against  Jericho. 
And  the  Ix)rd  shewed  him 
ill  the  land  of  GUead,  unto 
Dan. 


1  .^nd  all  Napbtali,  and 
the  land  of  Epbraim,  and 
ManaMeb,  and  all  the  land 
of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost 


OXKELOS. 


TARGUM 
JERUSHALML 
Firtt  Beeemion. 


I  And   Moses    ascended  i    1  Axo    Moses    ascended 
from    the   encampment  of    from  the  plain  of  Moab  to 


>  And  the  socth,  and  the 


Moab  to  the  mountain  of 
Nebo :  the  bead  of  the 
height  that  is  opposite 
Jericho.  And  Jehovah 
showed  him  all  the  land 
of  Gilead  unto  Dan. 


2  And  all  Napbtali  and 
the  land  of  Epbraim  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Judab  to  the  hindmost 


S  And  the  weet  and  the 


plain  of  the  valley  of  Jeri-  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jeri- 
cho, the  city  ot  palm  trees,  ,  cho  the  city  of  the  palms, 
unto  Xoar.  onto  Zoar. 


the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the 
summit  of  the  hill  which 
is  opposite  Jericho.  And 
God  showed  him  the  whole 
land  :  Gilead  onto  Dan  of 
Caesarea. 


2  .\nd  all  the  ]and  of 
Napbtali,  and  the  land  of 
Ephraini  and  Manasseh, 
and  the  whole  land  of  Ju- 
dab, to  the  hindnioft  sea. 


TARGUM 

[Jonatha-^-bkn-Uzkiel] 

JERUSHALML 

Second  JUcention. 


8  And  west,  and  the  plain 
of  the  valley  of  Jericho  the 
city  which  produces  the 
pabns,  that  is  Ze«r. 


1  And  Moees  a.<cended 
from  the  plains  of  Muab  to 
the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the 
summit  of  the  height 
which  is  over  against  Je- 
richo, and  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah showed  bim  all  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  land  : 
the  powerful  deeds  which 
Jephtha  from  Gilead  would 
do,  and  the  victories  ol 
Samson  the  son  of  Manoah, 
from  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

2  And  the  thousand 
princes  from  the  house  of 
Napbtali  who  joined  issue 
with  lialak,  and  the  kings 
whom  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  from  the  tribe  of 
Efraim,  would  kill,  and 
the  power  of  Gideon  the 
son  of  Joash  from  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  all  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  house  of 
Judah  who  would  rule  in 
the  land  until  the  second 
Sanctuary  would  be  laid 
low. 

3  And  the  king  of  the 
south  who  would  Join  the 
king  of  the  north  to  de> 
stroy  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  land,  and  the  Ammoti- 


I'  '  lue  lanu,  ana  lae  Ammoa- 

ItM  and  Moabites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  who  would  oppress  Israel,  and  the  exile  of  t>ke 
diseiples  of  El^a  who  would  be  driven  out  from  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  the  exile  of  the  diseipl^  of 
I  Ellsha  who  would  be  driven  out  from  the  city  of  palms  by  their  brethren,  the  house  of  Israe'. ;  .wo 
I  hundred   thousand  men.      And   the  woes  of  each   generation  and   the   punishment  of  ArmatgiM 

And  in  this  great  misery  Michael  will  arise  with 


[Armillus]  the  evil  one  and  the  battle-array  of  Gog, 
the  sword  :  to  save,  Ac. 


y.  rARauMS  OF  "Joseph  the  Blind"  on 

THE  HaoIOUKAIIIA. 

•*  When  Jonathan  lien  Uzziel  heptn  to  pHniphra.-« 
tie  Cefhuhiin  "  (Hngiovciapha),  we  i-end  in  the  Tal- 
muitioal  piLssiigo  liet'urequutHl,  •'.1  mysterious  voice 
was  Ik.ikI  s'lymi;:  It  is  enough.  Thoti  jast  re- 
vctiled   the  secrets  of  the   I'ropheto     wli;  noiiMitt 


thou  also  rereal  those  of  the  Holy  flhost?" — 
It  would  thai  appear,  that  a  Tnr);um  to  these 
books  (Job  excepted)  was  eutii-ely  unknown  up 
to  a  very  late  )ierioJ.  Those  Targiinu  on  the 
H:ieiogni(>ha  t,hu-h  we  cow  ikmsms  have  been  at- 
(nliuiea  vnguctr  to  diffemit  autheiTt,  it  lieiiig 
assumed  in  the  <irst  instance  tiat  thej  were  the 
wnik  <iT  one  m.  I.      Now  .t   w  i~    Vlcv  its  the  Cre^-k 
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tiitnslator,  mentionetl  in  BereBliith  llahhn  (see 
abo\'e) ;  now  Onkelos,  the  Clialdee  translator  of  the 
I'entateuch,  his  rnvthical  double ;  now  Jonathan 
b.  Uzziel,  or  Joseph  (Jose)  the  Blind  (see  above). 
But  the  divei-sity  in  the  dirtei-ent  jiarts  of  the  work 
waning  too  palpablj  against  the  unity  of  author- 
ship, the  blindness  of  the  last-named  authority 
seemed  to  show  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Ja<eph  wa.s  su]n)osed  to  have  dictated  it  to  different 
disciples  at  ditfeient  psnods,  and  somehow  every 
one  of  the  amanuenses  inirised  part  of  his  own 
individuality  into  his  share  of  the  work.  Popular 
belief  thus  fiu-teiied  upon  this  Joseph  the  Blind, 
since  a  name  the  work  must  needs  have,  and 
to  him  in  most  of  the  editions,  the  Tai-gum  is 
affiliated.  Yet,  if  ever  he  did  translate  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  certain  it  is  that  those  which  we  possess 
are  not  by  his  or  his  disciples'  hands — that  is,  of 
the  time  of  the  4th  century.  Writers  of  the  13th 
century  alieady  refuted  this  notion  of  Joseph's  au- 
thoi'ship,  for  the  assumption  of  which  there  never 
was  any  other  ground  than  that  he  was  mentioned 
iu  the  Talmud,  like  Onkelos-Akylas  and  Jonathan, 
in  connection  with  Tai^um ;  and,  as  we  saw,  there 
i»  indeed  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  a  share  in 
the  redaction  of  "Jonathan"  to  the  Prophets, 
which  falls  in  his  time.  Between  him  and  our 
hagiogiaphical  Targums,  however,  many  centunes 
must  have  elapsed.  Yet  we  do  not  even  venture  to 
assign  to  them  more  tlmn  an  approximate  round 
date,  about  1000  a.D.  Besides  the  Targums  to 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  those  now  extant 
)-angeover  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  five  Megilloth, 
i.e.  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther, 
Ecclesiastes ;  the  Chronicles  and  Daniel.  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  alone  are  left  without  a  Tarc;um  at 
present;  yet  we  can  hardly  help  believing  that  ere 
long  one  will  also  be  found  to  the  latter,  as  the 
despaii^ed-of  Chronicles  was  found  in  the  17th 
century,  and  I^aniel — a  sure  trace  of  it  at  least— so 
recently,  that  as  yet  nobody  has  considered  it  worth 
his  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  We  shall  divide 
these  Tai-gums  into  four  groups:  Proverbs,  Job, 
Psalms  ; — Megilloth  ; — Chronicles ; — and  Daniel. 

1.  Targcm  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 

Cciiain    linguistic    and    other    characteristics  c  i 
(.vhibited  by  these  three  Targums,  lead  to  the  con- 


clusion that  they  are  nearly  contemporaneous  pro 
ductions,  and  that  their  birthplace  is,  most  likely, 
Syria.  While  the  two  former,  however,  are  mere 
paraphrases,  the  Targum  un  Proverbs  comes  nearer 
to  our  idea  of  a  version  than  almost  any  Targum. 
except  perhaps  that  of  Onkelos.  It  adheres  as 
closely  to  the  original  text  as  possible.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  alwut  it,  however,  and  one 
which  has  given  rise  to  endless  speculations  and 
discussions,  is  its  extraordinaiy  similarity  to  the 
Syriac  Version.  It  would  indeed  sometimes  seem 
as  if  they  had  copied  each  other  —  an  opinion 
warmly  advocat«l  by  Dathe,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Chaldee  had  copied  or  adapted  the 
.Syi-ian,  there  being  passages  in  the  Targum  which 
could,  he  assumed,  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  Sjn-iac  translation.*  It 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  argued  that  there  Kit 
a  greater  number  of  imjH)i-tant  passages  which  dis- 
tinctly show  that  the  Targumist  had  used  an 
original  Hebrew  text,  varying  from  that  of  the 
Syriac,  and  had  also  made  use  of  the  LXX.  agaiiiAt 
the  latter.*  The  Syi'iasms  would  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Aramaic  idiom  itself,  the  forms  of  which 
vary  but  little  fi'om,  and  easily  merge  into,  the 
sister  dialect  of  Syria.  Indeed  nearly  all  of  tliem 
are  found  in  the  Talmud,  a  strictly  Aramaic 
work.  It  has  been  supposetl  by  others  that  neither 
of  these  vei-sions,  as  they  are  now  in  our  hands, 
exhibit  their  original  foim.  A  late  editor,  as  it 
were,  of  the  (mutilated)  Targum,  might  have 
derived  his  emendations  from  that  version  which 
came  nearest  to  it,  both  in  language  and  in  close 
adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text — viz.,  the  Syrinc  ; 
and  there  is  cei-tainly  eveiy  reason  to  conclude  from 
the  woefully  faulty  state  in  which  this  Targum  is 
found  (Luzzatto  counts  several  hundred  corrupt 
readings  in  it),  that  many  and  clumsy  hands  must 
have  been  at  work  upon  the  later  Codd.  The  most 
likely  solution  of  the  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  indicated  by  P'rankel — viz.,  that  the  LXX.  is 
the  common  source  of  both  versions,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Aramaic  has  also  made  use  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek — of  the  latter,  however, 
through  the  Syiiac  medium.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
curious  similarity  of  both  vereions,  the  following 
two  verses  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  may  find 
a  place  here : — 


CiiAP.  I.  2-3. 


Targum  (Ver.  2). 
Ver.  3. 

N^3iEn  Nnmo  i62p^h 


Str.  (Ver.  2). 

JLofi^oo   JvL^ota,    ^«.vi^ 

Ver.  3. 


*  e.g.  The  use  of  ihe  word  *p33X  *'"'■  angol  in  Targ. 
Ps.  and  Job,  the  J,  aCfixed  to  the  3rd  p.  plur.  praef.  Peal, 
the  Infin.  with  praef.  J3,  b»-slde8  several  more  or  less  unnsnal 
Greek  and  Syriac  words  common  to  all  three. 

1>  e  jr ,  ch.  xxix.5,  the  Heb.  word  nnj?,  "  city,"  Is  rend- 
ered ),.2;>3,  "  city,''  in  Syr.  Targum  translates  XSIS- 
*  a  lie,"  which  Is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  misunder- 
Bl*:iiiig  i.r  misreading  of  the  Syriac  \.Di.O,  where  for 

t'lu  second  c  loe  Chaldee  tnnstator  raad  « t,  )~Zi*-2. 


i  Prov.  xxvl.  10,  the  Masoretic  text  reads:  77inD  S"" 

„o,v(=|?*D3  "iK'n) ;  Targ.  N^3''Dn  xntrn  t:'*n  »3d; 

thus  adopting  exactly  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  against 
the  received  text:  xxix.21,  nHy  "1^30  p3D)0.  qnotwJ 
in  the  same  manner  in  Talm.  Suaah.  52  6 ;.  LXX.  6?  xa- 
raoTraraX^  Ik  waiSiK  o'lKerrii  (<nai ;  evidently  rending 
n\T  n3j;=Targ.  »-|n3  Niny"?-  Comp.  also  xxvU 
16,  zxx.  30,  ftc 
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Cfiinpai-e  also  vern.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13  ;  ch.  ii. 
»ers.  9,  10,  Ki-15;   iii.  '2-9,  &c. 

\V?  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  no  aarly  Jew- 
ith  commentiitor — [ittshi,  Ibn  Krra,  &c. — mentions 
the  Tai-gum  either  to  Proverbs,  or  to  Job  and 
I'wlms.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel  (I'Jth  century)  is  the 
firfct  who  quotes  it. 

Hesf  ecting  the  two  latter  Tm-gums  of  this  group. 
Pmlms  and  Job,  it  is  to  be  oheoi-ved  that  they 
arc,  more  or  less,  mere  collections  of  fragments. 
Thit  there  must  have  existed  paraphrases  to  Job  at 
a  very  early  period  follows  tVom  the  Talmudical 
passages  which  we  quoted  in  the  introduction — nay, 
we  almcst  teel  inclined  to  assume  that  this  book, 
concidered  by  the  learned  as  a  mere  allegory  ("  Job 
never  was,  and  never  was  created,"  is  the  dictum 
fcund  in  the  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  15a:  i.e. 
he  never  had  any  )t>:U  existence,  but  is  a  poetical, 
though  sacred,  invention),  opened  the  list  of  wiitten 
paraphrases.  How  much  of  the  primitive  vereion 
U  embodied  in  the  one  which  we  possess  it  is  of 
course  next  to  impossible  to  deteiinine,  more  esp>e- 
cially  in  the  state  of  infancy  in  which  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Targums  as  yet  remains.  So  much, 
however,  w  palpable,  that  the  Targums  of  both 
PKilms  and  Job  in  their  present  shape  contain  relics 
of  difl'erent  authors  in  ditierent  times:  seme  para- 
phrasts,  some  strictly  translators.  Very  frequently 
a  second  version  of  the  same  passage  is  introduced 
by  the  foimula  "iriN  DUnH,  "another  Targum," 
and  varies  most  widely  from  its  predecessor;  while, 
more  especially  in  the  Psalms,  a  long  series  of 
chapt«i-8  translated  literally,  is  followed  by  another 
series  tiaiisL-ited  in  the  wildest  and  most  lancifal 
chai-acter.  The  Cod.  Erpen.  still  eihibits  these  va- 
rious readings,  as  such,  side  hj  side,  on  its  margin ; 
thence,  however,  they  have  in  our  printed  editions 
found  their  way  into  the  text.  How  much  of  these 
variants,  or  of  the  entire  text,  belongs  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Cycles,  which  may  well  ha\e  embi-aced  the 
whole  Torah : — or  whether  they  art;  to  be  considei-ed 
exclusively  the  grrowth  of  later  times,  and  have  thus 
but  a  very  slender  connexion  with  either  the  original 
Babylonian  or  the  Palestinian  Targum- works,  future 
investigation  must  determine. 

The  most  useful  in  this  group  is  naturally  the 
Tiu^um  on  Proverbs,  it  being  the  one  which  trans- 
lates most  closely,  or  rather  the  only  one  which 
does  trtmskUe  at  all.  Besides  the  explanation  it 
gives  of  dilhcult  passages  in  the  text,  its  peculiar 
affinity  to  the  Syriac  Version  natuially  throws  some 
light  upon  both,  aad  allows  of  emendations  in  and 
through  either.  As  to  Job  and  Psalms,  their  chief 
use  lies  in  their  showing  the  gradual  dying  stages 
of  the  idiom  in  which  they  are  written,  and  also  in 
their  being  in  a  manner  guides  to  the  determination 
ol'  the  date  of  certain  stagu  of  Haggadah. 

2,  3.  Taroums  on  the  fivk  Meoillotii. 

These  Targums  are  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  r2th  century,  when  the  Aruch  quotes  them 
severally: — altho'igh  Esther  ir.ust  have  been  tmns- 
hted  at  a  very  earlr  period,  since  the  Talmud 
already  mentiona  a  Targum  on  :t.  Of  this,  we 
need  hardly  add,  no  trace  is  found  in  our  present 
Targum.  The  freedom  of  a  "  vei-sion  "  cnn  go  no 
further  than  it  does  in  thexe  Targums  on  the  Me- 
gilioth.  They  are,  in  fact,  mere  Haggndah,  and 
bear  the  roo»t  striking  reaemblaooa  to  the  Midiash 
00  the  respective  books.  Curiously  enough,  the 
gndual  prepondflrance  of  the  Pamphr.ise  over  the 
ii\t  It  noticeable  in  the   following  oider  :    Ruth, 


I.amentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Song  of  Songs. 
The  latter  is  fullest  to  overflowing  of  those  "  nug.it 
atque  fritolitates"  which  have  so  sorely  tiied 
the  temper  of  the  wise  and  grave.  Staiting  from 
the  almost  comical  notion  that  all  they  founi  in 
the  books  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  Judaism,  of 
Home  and  of  Greece,  if  it  seemel  to  have  any 
reference  to  *•  Keligio,"  however  unsuppoited,  anf? 
however  plainly  bearing  the  stamp  ot"  poetry- 
good  or  bad — on  its  face,  must  needs  be  a  religious 
creed,  and  the  cieed  forced  upon  every  single  b* 
liever: — they  could  not  but  get  angry  with  mere 
'day-dreams'  being  interspersed  with  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Bible.  Delitzsch,  a  scholar  of 
our  generation,  says  of  the  Targums  in  general 
that  "history  becomes  in  them  most  charming, 
most  instructive  poetry  ;  but  this  poetry  is  not  the 
invention,  the  phantasma  of  the  writer,  but  the  old 
and  popular  venerable  tradition  or  legend  ....  the 
Targums  are  poeticjd,  both  as  to  their  contents  and 
form  "  {Gesch.  d.  JOd.  Poesie,  p.  27)  :  and  further, 
"  The  wealth  of  legend  in  its  gushing  fullness 
did  not  suffer  any  formal  bounds ;  legend  bursts 
upon  legend,  like  wave  upon  wave,  not  to  be 
dammed  in  even  by  any  poetical  forms.  Thus  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  in  its  double  Recensions  [to  the 
Pentateuch],  and  the  Targums  on  the  five  Megilloth 
are  the  most  beautif'il  national  works  of  art, 
through  which  there  runs  the  golden  thread  of 
Scripture,  and  which  are  held  together  only  by  the 
unity  of  the  idea"  (p.  135).  Although  we  do  not 
share  Delitzsch's  enthusiasm  to  the  full  extent,  yet 
we  cannot  but  agree  w^ith  him  that  there  are,  to- 
gether with  stones  and  dust,  many  pearls  of  precious 
price  to  be  gathered  from  these  much  despised, 
because  hardly  known,  books. 

The  dialect  of  these  books  occupies  the  mean 
between  the  East  and  West  Aramean,  anil  there 
is  a  certain  unity  of  style  and  design  about  all  the 
five  books,  which  fully  justifies  the  supposition 
that  they  are,  one  and  all,  the  work  of  one  author. 
It  may  bo  that,  taken  in  an  inverted  series,  they 
mark  the  successive  stages  of  a  poet's  life ;  glow- 
ing, rapturous,  overflowing  in  the  first ;  stately, 
sober,  prosy  in  the  last.  As  to  the  time  of  its 
writing  or  editing,  we  have  agfe.a  to  repeat,  that 
it  is  most  unceitain,  but  unquestionably  belongs  tc 
a  period  much  later  than  the  Talmud.  The  Book 
of  Esther,  enjoying  both  through  its  story-like  form 
an<l  the  early  injunction  of  its  being  read  or  heard  by 
every  one  on  the  Feast  of  Purim,a  great  circulation 
and  popularity,  has  been  tnrgumise«l  many  times, 
and  besides  the  one  embodied  in  the  five  M^illoth, 
there  are  two  more  extant  (not  three,  as  generally 
stated  :  the  so-called  third  being  only  an  abbivvia- 
tion  of  the  first),  which  are  called  respectively  the 
first :  a  short  one  without  digressions,  and  the  second 
— ( Targum  sheni)  :  a  larger  one,  belonging  to  the 
Palestinian  Cycle.  The  latter  Targum  is  a  collection 
of  Eastern  romanoaa,  broken  np  and  arranged  to 
the  single  verses :  of  gorgeous  hues  and  extitiragant 
imagination,  such  aa  an  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Adshaib  or  Chamin,  or  toy  Lastem  collection  oi 
legends  and  tales. 

VI.  Taruum  on  thk  Book  or  Chronicles. 

This  Targum  was  unknown,  as  we  said  before, 
up  to  a  Twy  raoant  period.  In  1630,  it  was  edited 
for  the  first  tiim  tnm  an  Erfurt  MS.  by  M.  F.  Beck, 
and  in  17 15  from  a  more  complete  as  well  a.^  onr:-ect 
MS.  at  Cambridge,  by  I).  VVilkins.  The  imine  nf 
Hungary  ■jccurriag  in  it,  nud  its  irei|ueut  use  of  the 
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JeruMhm-TnrjjHtn  to  the  Pentateuch,  amounting 
sometimes  to  simple  copviiiji;  (comp.  the  Genealo- 
gical Table  in  chap,  i.,  &c.),  show  sufficiently  that 
its  author  ia  neither  "  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel "  nor 
"  Joseph  the  BUnd,"  as  has  been  suggested.  But 
the  language,  style,  and  the  Hagpidah,  with  which 
it  abounds,  point  to  a  late  period  and  point  out  I'a- 
lestine  as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Its  use 
must  be  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and  geo- 
gi-aphical  studies;  the  science  of  exegesis  will  profit 
little  by  it.  The  fii-st  edition  appeared  under  the 
title  ParapUraais  Chaldaicn  libr.  Chivnicuruin,  cum 
M.  F.  Beckii,  2  tom.  Aug.  Viiid.  1H80-83,  4to. ;  the 
second  by  D.  Wilkins,  Paraphrasis ...anctore  li. 
Josepho,  &c.  Amst.,  1715,  4to.  The  firet  edition 
has  the  advant^ige  of  a  large  number  of  very  Iparned 
notes,  the  second  that  of  a  comparatively  more  cor- 
rect and  complete  text. 

VII.  The  Tarqum  to  Daniel, 

It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this  Targum,  for  the 
non-existence  of  which  many  and  weighty  reasons 
were  given  (thiit  the  date  of  the  Messiah's  arrival 
was  hidden  in  it,  among  others),  is  here  formally  in- 
troduced into  the  regular  rank  and  tile  of  Targums, 
although  it  has  been  known  for  now  more  than  five 
.ind-^wenty  yeai-s.  Munk  found  it,  not  indeed  in  the 
Original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  an  extract  of  it  written  in  I'eraian.  The  MS. 
(Anc.  Fond,  No.  45,  Imp.  Library)  is  inscribed 
"  History  of  Daniel,"  and  has  retained  only  the  firet 
words  of  the  Original,  which  it  tiiuislates  likewise 
into  Pei-sian.  This  language  is  then  retained 
throughout. 

A  tter  several  lesrends  known  from  other  Tare^ums, 
follows  a  long  pix>pnecy  of  Daniel,  from  which  the 
book  is  shown  to  have  been  written  after  the  first 
Crusade.  Mohammad  and  his  successors  are  men- 
tioned, also  a  king  who  coming  from  Em-ope  (TN 
|N*On)  will  go  to  Damascus,  and  kill  the  Ish- 
maelitic  (Mohammedan)  kings  and  princes;  he  will 
break  down  the  minarets  (mX3D),  destroy  the 
mosques  (SmjDlO),  and  no  one  will  after  that 
dare  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Profane  (?1DS 
=  Mohammad).  The  Jews  will  also  have  to  surt'er 
great  misfortunes  (as  indeed  the  knightly  Crusaders 
won  their  spurs  by  dastardly  murdering  the  help- 
less masses,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
Ghettos  along  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  before  they 
sbirted  to  deliver  the  Holy  tomb).  By  a  sudden 
transition  the  Prophet  then  passes  on  to  the  "  Mes- 
siah, son  of  Joseph,"  to  Gog  and  Magog,  and 
to  the  *'  ti-ue  Messiah,  the  son  of  David."  J^lunk 
rightly  concludes  that  the  book  must  have  been 
composed  in  the  12th  century,  when  Christian 
kings  reigned  for  a  brief  period  over  Jerusalem 
{Notice  sur  Saadia,  Par.  1838). 

VI II.  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  translation  extant 
of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther,  which,  entirely 
lying  apart  from  our  task,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
mention  without  further  entering  into  the  subject. 
\)e  Rossi  has  published  them  with  Notes  and  Dis- 
sertations.    Tubingen,  1783,  8vo. 

Further  fragments  of  the  Palestinian  Targum. 

Besides  the  complete  books  belonging  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Cycle  of  Tai'gum  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  portions  of  it  intei-sected  as  ••  Another 
Hearting,"  '  Another  Targum,"  into  the  Babylonian 
Vei-sious,  thei-e  are  extant  several  independent  frag- 
ments ot  it.     Nor  need  we  as  jet  despair  of  find- 


ing still  further  ]ortions,  perhap*  one  day  to  sf* 
it  restored  entirely.  There  is  all  the  more  hop« 
for  tliis,  as  the  Targum  has  not  Iichi  lost  very  long 
yet.  Abudraham  quotes  th**  Taigum  Jeiushalmi 
to  Sainuel  (i,  9,  13).  Kimchi  has  preserved  several 
passages  from  it  to  Judges  (xi.  1,  consisting  of  47 
words);  to  Samuel  (i.  17,  18:  100  woitls) ;  and 
Ktng3'{i.  22,  21  :  G8  words;  ii.  4,  1 :  174  words, 
iv,  6:  55  words;  iv.  7:  72  words;  xiii.  21:  9 
words),  under  the  simple  name  of  Toseftah,  i.e.  -Ad- 
dition, or  Additional  T.-trgura.  Luzzatto  has  also 
lately  found  fragments  of  the  same,  under  the 
names  "  Tai'gum  of  Palestine,"  "  T-u-gum  of  Je- 
rushalmi,"  "Anotiier  lieading,"  Sic.,  i.i  an  African 
Codex  written  5247  A.M.  =  1487  A.D.,  viz.  tc 
1  Sam.  xviii.  19;  2  Sam.  xii.  12;  1  Kings  v.  9,  v. 
11,  v.  13,  X.  18,  X.  26,  xiv.  13;  to  Ilosea  i.  1  ; 
Obad.  i.  I. — To  Isaiah,  I-Uushi  (Isaaki,  not  as  peop.e 
still  pereist  in  calling  him,  Jarchi),  Abudraham  and 
Faiissol  quote  it :  and  a  fragment  of  the  Taigum 
to  this  prophet  is  extant  in  Cod.  Urbin.  Vatican 
No.  I,  containing  about  120  words,  and  beginning  : 
"  Prophecy  c^f  Isaiah,  which  he  prophesied  at  the 
end  of  his  prophecy  in  the  days  ot"  Manas.seh  the 
5v,n  of  Hezekiah  the  King  of  the  Tribe  of  the  House 
of  Judah  on  the  17th  of  Tamuz  in  the  hour  when 
Manassch  set  tip  an  idol  in  the  Temple,"  &c.  Isaift*. 
predicts  in  this  his  own  violent  death.  Paits  of  this 
Targum  are  also  found  in  Hebrew,  in  I'esiktah 
Habbathi  6  a,  and  Yalkut  Isa.  58  d.  A  Jerusalem 
Targum  to  Jeremiali  is  mentioned  by  Kimchi ;  to 
Ezekiel  by  R.  Simeon,  Nathan  (Aruch),  and  likewis* 
by  Kimchi,  who  also  speaks  of  a  fuilher  additional 
Targum  to  Jonathan  for  tnis  Book.  A  "  Targum- 
Jerushalmi "  to  ilicah  i8  jmown  to  Rashi,  and  of 
Zechariah  a  fragment  has  »>een  published  in  Briins 
(Repert.  Pt.  15,  P.  174)  from  a  Keuchlinian  M.S. 
(Cod.  .354,  Kennic.  25),  written  1106.  The  pa.ss,ige, 
found  as  a  marginal  gloss  to  22ech,  xii.  10,  reads  as 
follows : — 

"  Targum  Jenishalmi.  And  I  shall  pour  out  upon 
the  House  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeiu- 
salem  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  of  prayer  for  truth. 
And  after  this  shall  go  forth  Messiah  the  Son  of 
Efraim  to  wage  war  against  Gog.  And  Gog  will 
kill  him  before  the  city  of  Jeriishalaim.  They 
will  look  up  to  me  and  they  will  ask  me  where- 
fore the  heathens  have  killed  Messiah  the  Son  of 
Efraim.  They  will  then  mourn  over  him  as  mourn 
father  and  mother  over  an  only  son,  and  they  will 
wail  over  him  as  one  wails  over  a  firstborn." — A 
Targum  Jeiushalmi  to  the  third  chapter  of  Ha- 
bakkuk,  quoted  by  Kashi,  is  mentioned  by  de  Rossi 
(Cod.  265  and  405,  both  13th  century).  Ithasl>een 
suggested  that  a  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  the  Pro 
phets  only  existed  to  the  Haftarahs,  which  had  at 
one  time  been  translated  perhaps,  like  the  portion 
from  the  Law,  in  public ;  but  we  have  seen  that 
entii-e  books,  not  to  mention  single  chaptera,  pos- 
sessed a  Palestinian  Targum,  which  never  were  in- 
tended or  used  for  the  purpose  of  Haftarah.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this 
Targum  to  the  Prophet.s  is  precisely  similar  to,  and 
perhaps  contemporaneous  with,  that  which  we  traced 
to  that  portion  which  embraces  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Babylonian  Version,  the  "  Jonathan  "-Targum, 
though  paraphrastic,  did  not  satisfy  the  apparently 
more  imaginative  Palestinian  public.  Thus  from 
heaped-up  additions  and  marginal  glosses,  the  step 
to  a  total  le-writing  of  the  entire  Codex  in  ti>c 
manner  and  ta;te  of  the  later  times  and  the  dif- 
ferent locality,  w.is  easy  enough      From  a   critiqui 
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oi'the  work  aa  »n<-h,  howerwr,  we  must  naturally    undertook,  and  iW  principle*  on  whicj  tl»«y  actiil; 


keep  aloof,  as  Ions;  as  we  have  onlv  the  few  speci- 
mens nanietl  to  judce  from.  But  its  general  spirit 
tiid  tendency  arc  (■li>ar  enough.  So  is  also  the  ad- 
vantage to  which  oven  the  tniiiinuim  tliat  ha.«  sur- 
vived may  some  day  be  put  by  the  student  of  Mid- 
rashic  literature,  as  we  have  briefly  indicated  above. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expres.sing  the  hope 
— probably  a  \  ain  one — that  linguistic  studies  may 
»oon  turn  in  the  dn-oction  of  that  vast  and  most  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  important,  Aramaic  literature, 
of  which  the  Tai-gums  fonn  but  a  small  item. 

The  writer  finally  begs  to  obsei-ve  that  the  trans- 
lations of  all  the  |)«.ssai^e«  quoted  from  Talmud  and 
Miditt-h,  a.-*  well  as  the  specimens  from  the  Tai-gum, 
have  been  made  by  him  directly  from  the  respective 
originals. 

N.  Ifeiffer,  CniicaSacr. ;  Tho.  Smith,  Diatribe; 
fierhard,  De  Script.  Sacr. ;  Helvicus,  De  Chald. 
Bihl.  Pamphr.  ;  Varen,  De  Targ.  Onkel. ;  Wolf, 
Bibl.  He(>r.  ;  Carpzov,  Critioi  Sacra ;  Joh. 
Morinus,    Exercitt.    Bibl.  ;    Schiekard,    Bechin. 


to  form  an  estimate  of  the  final  result  ol'  thmi 
labours  in  the  received  Vereion,  and,  as  con.sequ<ut 
on  this,  of  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of  a  new 
or  revised  ti-anslation ;  and,  finally,  to  give  such  a 
survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  may  help 
the  reader  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  for  himself. 

I.  Eauly  TranslatiCNB. — It  was  asserted  by 
Sir  Thomiuj  More,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  a 
point  as^aiiist  Tyndal,  that  he  had  seen  Englisifc 
translations  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  made 
before  WyclifTe,  and  that  these  were  approved  by 
the  Bishops,  and  were  allowed  by  them  to  he  i-eail 
by  laymen,  and  even  by  devout  women  '  Dinldjues, 
ch.  viii-xiv.  col.  82).  There  seem  good  giounds, 
however,  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. No  such  ti-anslations — vei-sions,  i.  e.  of 
the  entire  Scriptures — are  now  extant.  No  traces 
of  them  appe:ir  in  any  contemporai-y  writer. 
Wycliffe's  gi-eat  complaint  is,  that  there  is  no 
translation  ( Forshall  and  Madden,  Wycliffe's  Bible, 
Pref.  p.  xxj.  Prol.  p.  59).     The  Constitutions  of 


Haj^r.;  Jerar,  ProUg.  Bibliae  ;  Hi  vet.  /s^i/o/e  t  Archbishop  Arundel  fx.D.  1408)  mention  two  only, 
ad  S.  S. ;  Allii.  Jwiu:.  Fccles.  Jud.;  Huet,  De  and  these  are  Wycliffe's  own,  and  the  one  based  on 
atris  fnterpp. ;  I^usden.  Philol.  Hebr. ;  Frideaux,  I  his  and  completed  after  his  death.  More's  statement 
Ccnnect. ;  R.mbach,  [nst.  Herm.  Sacr. ;  Klias  nju^t  therefore  be  regarded  either  as  a  rhetorical 
I.evita,  Meturgeman  ;  TisAf,i  ;  I.uzzatto,  0/,eb  \  exaggeration  of  the  fact  that  jxirts  of  the  Bible  had 
<?«■;  Perkovitz,  Oteh  Or;  Wmer,  OnAffos  ;  |  been  previously  translated,  or  as  rising  out  of  amis- 
Anger,  Df  Onkeloso  ;  V,trniga,  Synagoga  ;  |  take  as  to  the  date  of  MSS.  of  the  WyclifTe  version. 
Azanah  De  Rossi,  Meor  Ennjim;  Petermann,  Zfe  The  histoiT  of  the  English  Bible  will  therefore  begin, 
dmbns  Pent.  Paraphr.;  l)athe,  De  ratione  «m-  ^s  it  has  begun  hitherto,  with  the  work  of  the  first 
•mWNf  vers.  Chald.  et  Sgr.  Prov.  Sal. ;  Lovy,  m  great  reformer.  One  glance,  however,  we  mav  give, 
^«*;«-»Z?»tocAr.;  LevysohnandTranbrntrankers  )„  passini:,  to  the  earlier  hi.story  of  the  English 
JfwwfcicAr.  ;  Zunz,  GoHesdienstl.  Vortrage  ;  Church,  and  connect  some  of  its  most  honoured 
Oeiger,  Urxhrift;  hrankel,  VorMiulten  ztir  LXX. ;  names  with  the  great  work  of  making  the  truths 
Beitr&gef.  Pal.  Exeg.  Zettsckrift ;  Monatstxhrift ;  of  Scripture,  or  parts  of  the  Books  themselves,  if 
','*1^'''  5'^/*^'^'„l    ^^l''\\..?r^^  \    ^("'i:  ^"^\  not  t*e  Bible  as  a  whole,  w-cessible  to  the  people. 

We  may  think  of  Caedmon  as  embodying  the  whole 
hi.story  of  the  Bible  in  the  alliterative  metre  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  {^eAe,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  24);  of 
AKIhelm,  Bi.shop  of  Sherborne,  in  the  7th  century, 
as  rendering  the  P.salter ;  of  Bede,  as  translating  in 
the  last  hours  of  his  life  the  (iospel  of  St.  John 
{Epist.   Cnthberti) ;  of  Alfred,  setting  forth  in  his 


Liter.  Zeitg.  1821  and  18:52;  Mroductions  of 
Walton,  Ejchhom,  Keil,  Havernick,  Jahn,  Herbst, 
Berthe:iu,  Davidson,  &c. ;  (iesenius,  Jesaia  ;  Home, 
Arnch  :  Geschichten  of  .Inst,  Herzfeld,Giatz,  &c. ; 
f)elitz.s<'h,  Ges<;h.  d.  Jid.  I'oesie;  ."^ach's  Beitr&ge; 
Ftirst,  ChaU.  Grnmm. ;  E.  Dentsch  in  Westerm. 
Monatschr.,     1859  ;     Zeittchrift     and     Verkiind-     _ 

I'tngen  der  Deutschen  Morgenlind.  Gesellsch.,  mo'ther-tongue  m' the  greiit  groiind^foVk"'of"  his 
*"'•  *"'•  [^'  ^0    :  legislation,  the  four  chapters  of  Exodus  (xx.-xxiii.) 

VERSION,  AUTHORISED.  The  history  that  contained  the  first  code  of  the  laws  of  Israel 
of  the  English  translation*  oi  the  Bible  connects  (Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred,  ch.  v.).  The  wishes  of 
Itwlf  with  many  points  of  interest  in  that  of  the  the  great  king  extended  further.  He  desired  that 
nation  and  the  Chutxh.  The  lives  of  the  indivi-  "all  the  free-bom  youth  of  his  kingdom  should 
dual  transilators,  the  long  stiiiggle  with  the  indif-  be  able  to  read  the  English  Scriptuiw"*  {Ibid.), 
fei  ence  or  opposition  of  men  in  power,  the  religious  Portions  of  the  Bible,  some  of  the  Psalms,  and 
condition  of  the  people  as  calling  for,  or  aJlecte  I  by,  i  extracts  from  other  Books,  were  translated  by  him 
the  appearance  of  the  tran.sIation,  the  time  and  place  ♦<>»■  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  children.  The 
and  tbim  of  the  successive  editions  by  which  the  traditions  of  a  later  date,  seeing  iu  him  the  repre- 
^emand,  when  once  created,  was  supplied ; — each  of '  "ei'tative  of  all  that  was  good  in  the  old  Saxon 
these  has  furni»he<l,  and  might  again  furnish,  ma-  time,  made  him  the  trau.lator  of  the  whole  Bible 
lerials  for  a  volume.     It  U  obvious  that  the  work    {^D)id.  Supp.  to  ch.  v.). 

now  to  be  done  must  lie  within  narrower  limits;  |  The  work  of  translating  was,  however,  carried  on 
and  it  is  pix)})osed,  therefore,  to  exclude  all  that  be-  by  others.  One  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  foui 
longs  simply  to  the  personal  hi.story  of  the  men,  or  Coopels,  interlinear  with  tho  I>atia  of  the  Vulgate, 
the  geiieialhistory  of  the  time,  or  that  comes  within  known  as  the  Duiham  B<Mik,  is  found  in  the  I'ot- 
the  sjienal  province  of  Bibliography.  What  will  tonian  M.'nS.  of  the  British  .Museum,  and  is  referral 
be  ainu><i  at  will  lie  to  give  an  account  nf  the  several  to  the  9th  or  loth  centui-y.  Another,  known  as 
veiiBioiis  .18  they  appenre<l ;  to  a'-certain  the  quuliti-  the  Kushworth  filoss,  and  belonging  to  the  sam^ 
cations  of  the  translator  for  the  work  which  they  ;  period,  is   in    the   Bodleian    Lil  rary   at    Oxford. 


•  bol<aaU(biK.transt.).  Bat  woatd  "  Rncllsc  RewTH"  that  MS.  dISm  moat  fkvn  the  Isiriiti  rsoqilMf  of  Ibe  K.  T. 
mean  "  tb«  Scrlptares  "  esciiiri  vely  r  Do  not  the  words  of  I  Another  l»  lu  pnMkatton  bj  Foae  the  Martyrologtst  h' 
Alfred  point  to«  iceneial  as  well  aa  a  rellitOM  edoeatSon  f  \  I6TI,  at  the  rpqaeat  of  A)>p.  Parker.   It  was  sut»eqr«sUy 

k  0!»  intcrealinx  Ihet  connected  with  this  versloa  Is    edltml  hj  l>r.  Marstiail  In  IM6. 
bat  lu  text  acT<'<ii  Hlih  ihaC  i>r  tbe  (Vid<-x  liesM  when*        ■  >  may  h>  notlrtd.  as  hearliif  upon  a qaeetlon  aftcrwardt 
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Another,  of  a  somewhat  lat«r  date,  18  in  the  same 
jolWction,  and  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  name  of  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Slier- 
liome,  is  connected  with  a  version  of  the  Psalms; 
that  of  Aelfric,  with  an  Kpitome  of  S<Tipture  His- 
tory, including  a  translation  of  many  parts  of  the 
hiiitorical  Books  of  the  Bible  (Lewis,  Hist,  of 
Transl.  ch.  i. ;  Forshail  and  Madden,  Preface ; 
Ragster's  English  Hexapla,  Pref.).  The  influence 
of  Norman  ecclesiajitics,  in  the  reigns  that  preceded 
or  followed  the  Conquest,  was  probably  adverse  to 
the  continuance  of  this  work.  They  were  too  far 
removed  from  sympathy  with  the  subjugated  race 
to  care  to  e«lucate  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
spoken  dialects  of  the  English  of  that  period  would 
naturally  seem  to  them  too  rude  and  uncouth  to 
be  the  channel  of  Divine  truth.  Pictures,  mys- 
teries, miracle  plays,  rather  than  books,  were  the 
instruments  of  education  for  all  but  the  few  who, 
in  monasteries  undei-  Norman  or  Italian  superin- 
tendence, devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
theology  or  law.  In  the  remoter  parts  of  England, 
however,  where  their  influence  was  less  felt,  or  the 
national  leeling  was  stronger,  there  were  those  who 
carried  on  the  succession,  and  three  versions  of  the 
Gospels,  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  be- 
longing to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  remain  as 
attesting  their  laboui-s.  The  metrical  paraphrase 
of  the  Gospel  history,  known  as  the  Ormulum,  in 
allitei-ative  English  verse,  ascribed  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  century,  is  the  next  conspicuous 
monument,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  a 
desire  to  place  the  facts  of  the  Bible  within  reach 
of  others  than  the  clergy.*  The  13th  centuiy,  a 
time  in  England,  as  throughout  Europe,  of  reli- 
gious revival,  witnessed  renewed  attempts.  A 
prose  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Nonrian- French, 
circ.  A.D.  1260,  indicates  a  demand  for  devotional 
reading  within  the  circle  of  the  Court,  or  of  the 
wealthier  merchants,  or  of  convents  for  women  of 
high  rank.  Further  signs  of  the  same  desire  are 
found  in  three  English  versions  of  the  Psalms — one 
towards  the  close  of  the  13th  centuiy ;  another  by 
Schoihiim,  circ.  a.d.  1320;  another — with  other 
canticles  from  the  O.T.  and  N.T. — by  Richard 
Kolle  of  Hampole,  circ.  1349 ;  the  last  being 
accompanied  by  a  devotional  exposition :  and  in  one 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  (the  list  includes  the  Apocryphal 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans),  in  the  Librarj*  of  C.  C. 
College,  Cambridge.  The  fact  stated  by  .Arch- 
bishop Arundel  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  wife  of  Richard  II.,  that  she  h.ibitually 
read  the  Gospels  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  divers 
expositions,  was  probably  true  of  many  othere  of 
high  rank.*  It  is  interesting  to  note  these  facts, 
not  as  deti-acting  from  the  glory  of  the  great  Re- 

the  srbject  of  mach  dlscnsslon,  that  in  this  and  the  other 
Aofil.^-Saxon  versions  the  attempt  Is  made  to  give  vema- 
culai  equivalfnts  even  for  the  words  which,  as  belonging 
to  a  sybteniatic  theology,  or  for  other  reasons,  roost  later 
versions  have  left  prac'irally  untranslated.  Thus  baptisma 
Is  "fyllith"  (washing;;  y)oentten^ia,  "  doed-tx)te"  (redress 
for  evil  deeds).  Sc  scribae  are  "bocere"  (lx)okmen). 
Synagogues  "  gesamnuni;um  "  (nioetinK>) ;  amen,  "  soth- 
i)ce"  (In  s<x)ih) ;  and  phylocteries,  "healsbec"  (neck- 
»«>ok.s).    See  I^ewis,  Jlift.  of  Tramlatinns,  p.  9. 

•  The  Onnuluni,  edited  by  I>r.  White,  was  printed  at 
the  Oxford  University  I'ress  In  1852. 

"*  Chronologically,  of  course,  the  (iospels  thus  referred 
*  TCMj  have  been  Wycliffe's  trunsUtion;  but  the  strong 


former  of  the  14  th  ceiit-jiy,  imt  as  ibowing  that 
tor  him  also  there  h«»^  b^ii  a  preparation;  thai 
what  he  suppli'v'  met  a  demand  which  h.id  foi 
many  yeans  been  gattiering  strength.  It  is  almoal 
needless  to  add  that  these  versions  started  from 
nothing  better  than  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate, 
more  or  less  accurate,  which  each  tianslator  had 
before  him  (Lewis,  ch.  I,;  Forshall  and  Madden 
Preface). 

II.  Wycliffe  (b.  1324  ;  d.  1384).— (1).  It  is 
singular,  and  not  without  significance,  that  the  first 
translation  from  the  Bible  connected  with  the  name 
of  Wyclirte  should  have  been  that  of  p:»rt  of  the 
Apocalypse.*  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church  (a.d. 
1356)  translates  and  expounds  the  vi^ion  in  which 
the  Kefoi-mer  i«ad  the  signs  of  his  own  timefl,  the 
sins  and  the  destruction  of  "  Antichrist  and  his 
meynee"  (  =  multitude).  Shortly  after  this  he 
completed  a  version  of  the  Gospels,  accompanied  by 
a  commentary  "  so  that  pore  Cristen  men  m;iy 
some  dele  know  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
comyn  sentence  of  olde  holie  doctores  "  (Preface). 
Wycliffe,  however,  though  the  chief,  was  not  the 
only  laboui-er  in  the  cause.  The  circle  of  Englisk 
readers  was  becoming  wider,  and  they  were  not 
content  to  have  the  Book  which  they  honourec 
above  all  othei-s  in  a  tonc;ue  not  their  own. 
-Another  translation  and  commentary  api>ear  tc 
have  been  made  about  the  same  time,  in  ignorance 
of  Wycliffe's  work,  and  for  the  "  manie  lewid 
men  that  gladlie  would  kon  the  Gospelle,  if  it  were 
draghen  into  the  Englisch  tung."  The  fact  that 
many  MSS.  of  this  period  are  extant,  containing 
in  English  a  Monotessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  accompanied  by  portions  of  the  Epistles, 
or  poitions  of  the  0.  T.,  or  an  epitome  of 
Scripture  histoiy,  or  the  substance  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  or  the  Catholic  Epistles  at  full  length, 
with  indications  moie  or  less  distinct,  cf  WycliH'e's 
influence,  shows  how  wide-spread  wan  the  feeling, 
that  the  time  had  come  tor  an  English  Bible. 
(Forshall  and  Madden,  Pre/,  pp.  xiii.-xvii.",  These 
preliminary  laboure  were  followed  up  by  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  N.T.  by  Wycliffe  himself. 
The  O.T.  was  undertaken  by  his  coadjutor,  Nicholas 
de  Hereford,  but  was  interrupted  probably  by  a 
citation  to  appear  before  Archbishop  Arundel  in 
1382,  and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the  order 
of  the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Baruch.  Many 
of  the  MS.">.  of  this  version  now  extant  present  a 
different  recension  of  the  text,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  work  of  Wyclifl'e  and  Herefoid  was  revised 
by  Richard  Pun-ey,  circ.  A.D.  1388.  To  him  also 
is  a-scribed  the  interesting  Prologue,  in  which  the 
translator  gives  an  account  both  of  his  purpo.se  and 
his  method.     (Forshall  and  Madden,  Pref.  p.  xxv.) 

(2).  The  foi-mer  was,  as  that  of  Wycliffe  had 
been,   to  give  an    English    Bible  to   the   English 

f.pposltlon  of  Arundel  to  the  work  of  the  Reformer 
makes  it  probable  tliat  those  which  tlie  queen  used  be- 
longed to  a  different  school,  like  that  of  the  versions  just 
mentioned. 

•  The  authorship  of  this  book  has  however  bten  disputed 
(comp.  Todd's  t'refcux). 

t  "  One  comfort  Is  of  knlghtes ;  they  saveren  much 
the  Gospelle,  and  have  wlUe  to  read  In  Engliscbe  th« 
Gospelle  of  Ouistcs  life"  (Wycliffe,  Prologiu).  Compose 
the  speech  ascribed  lo  John  of  Gaunt  (13  Kic.  II.).  -  We 
will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  other  nations  have 
tiie  liiw  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  our  faith,  writttn 
m  their  o»n  language  '  (Foxe,  Fref.  U'  Saxon  CMf^is 
(.ewlB,  p-  2s<i. 
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peopb.  He  appeals  to  the  authority  of  IVde,  of 
Alfred,  and  ot'  Giost^te.  to  the  examples  of 
'*  Freni-he,  and  IWmei-sftSohemians).  and  Britons." 
He  answers  the  hyp"ciitics!  objections  that  men 
were  not  holy  enough  for  such  a  work  ;  that  it  was 
wrong  for  "  idiots"  to  do  whrtt  the  great  doctors 
of  the  Chui-oh  ha<l  letl  undon*-.  He  hopes  "  to 
xnikc  the  sentence  as  trewe  and  open  in  Huglishe 
M  it  «  in  Ijitine,  or  more  trewe  und  open." 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  as  regaixis  the  method  of 
the  translator,  that  the  vei-sion  was  based  entirely 
upon  the  Vulgate.*  If,  in  the  previous  century, 
fi'bolars  like  (.irostdte  and  Koger  liacon,  seeking 
knowle<lge  in  other  lands,  and  from  men  of  other 
noe»,  had  acquired,  as  they  seem  to  hare  done, 
some  ktK)wledge  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
siiooessioo  had,  at  all  events,  not  been  perpetuated. 
The  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  perio*!  with  a 
different  issue  between  Scholastic  Philosophy  and 
"  Humanity "  ended,  in  the  firet  struggle,  in  the 
jiumph  of  the  former,  and  there  was  probably  no 
•ne  at  Oxford  among  Wycliffe's  contemporaries 
who  could  have  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  ti-an.sla- 
tion  from  the  original.  It  is  something  to  find  at 
such  a  time  the  complaint  that  "  learned  doctorig 
taken  littel  heede  to  the  lettre,"  the  recognition  that 
the  Vulgate  was  not  all  sutficient,  that  "  the  texte 
of  oui-e  bokis  "  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Psalter,  and 
the  difficulty  of  undei°staudiiig  it)  "  discordeth  much 
from  the  Ebreu."^  The  difUculty  which  was  thus 
felt  was  increased  by  the  state  ot  the  Vulgate  text. 
The  translator  complains  that  what  the  Church 
had  in  view  was  not  Jerome's  version,  but  a  later 
and  corrupt  text ;  that  "  the  comune  Latyne  Bibles 
han  more  neede  to  be  uonected  as  manie  as  I  have 
teen  in  my  life,  than  hath  the  Englishe  Bible  late 
translated."  To  remedy  this  he  had  recourse  to 
collation.  Many  SISS.  were  compared,  and  out  of 
this  compaiison,  the  true  rea<iing  ascertained  as  far 
aa  possible.  The  next  step  was  to  consult  the 
Glctaa  Ordinaria,  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas 
de  Lyri,  and  others,  as  to  the  meaning  of  anj 
difficult  passages.  Afler  this  (we  recognise  here, 
perhaps,  a  departure  from  the  right  order)  gram- 
mars were  consulted.  Then  came  the  actual  work 
of  translating,  which  he  aimed  at  making  idiomatic 
rather  than  liteml.  As  he  went  on,  he  submitted 
his  work  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and  acc-epted 
their  suggestions.'  It  is  interesting  to  ti-ace  these 
early  strivuigs  ailer  the  true  excellence  of  a  transla- 
tor ;  yet  more  interesting  to  take  note  of  the 
spirit,  never  surpassed,  seldom  equalled,  in  later 
translators,  in  which  the  work  was  done.  No- 
where do  we  find  the  conditions  of  the  work, 
intellectual  and  moral,  more  Mlemiily  asserted. 
"  A  tinnjilator  hath  grete  neile  to  studie  well  the 
sententv,  Iwth  before  and  alter,"  m>  that  no  equi- 
vocal woi-ds  may  mislead  his  readers  or  himself, 
and  then  also  "  he  hath  nede  to  lyve  a  dene  life, 
and  be  ful  devout  iu  preiers,  and  have  not  his  wit 
occupied    almut    worldli    things,  that    the    Holie 


Spirvt,  author  of  all  wisedom,  and  cunnynpe  and 
trutne,  dresse  (  =  train)  him  in  his  work,  and  sufie] 
him  not  for  to  err"  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Prol. 
p.  60). 

(3).  The  extent  of  the  circulation  gained  oy  thiz 
version  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  chances  of  time,  and  all  the  system- 
atic eflbrts  for  its  destruction  made  by  Ai^-hbishop 
I  Arundel  and   others,  not  less  than  150  copies  ai°e 
known  to  be  extant,  some  of  them  obviously  made 
for  persons  of  wesdth  and  rank,  others  apparently 
for  humbler  i-eaders.     It  is  significant  as  bearing, 
[  either  on  the  date  of  the  two  works,  or  on  the 
'  position  of  the  writers,  that  while  the  quotations 
I  from  Scripture  in  Laneton's  luMm  of  Piers  PloW' 
man  are  unifoitnly  given   in   Latin,  those  in  the 
\  Pcrsone's  Tale  of  Chaucer  are  given   in   English, 
which  for  the  most  part  agrees  substantially  with 
Wyclitl'e's  translation. 

(4).  The  following  characteristics  may  be  noticed 
as  distinguishing  this  version:  (1)  The  general 
homeliness  of  its  style.  The  language  of  the  (,'ourt 
or  of  scholars  is  as  far  as  possiolo  avoided,  and  that 
of  the  people  followe<l.  In  this  respect  the  principle 
has  been  acted  on  by  later  translators.  The  style 
of  Wyclirte  is  to  that  of  Chaucer  as  Tyndal's  is  to 
Sun-ey's,  or  that  of  the  A.  V.  to  Ben  Jonson's. 
(2)  The  substitution,  in  many  cases,  of  English 
equivalents  for  quasi-technical  words.  Thus  we 
find  "  fy  "  or  "  fogh  "  instead  of  "  Kaca  "  (Matt. 
V.  22);  "they  were  waslied"  in  Watt.  iii.  6; 
"  richesse"  for  "  mammon"  (Luke  xvi.  9,  11,  l.H)  ; 
"bishop"  for  "  high-priest"  (j>nss»/n).  (3)  The 
extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some  instances, 
even  at  the  cost  of  being  unintelligible,  the  Vulgate 
text  is  followed,  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  17-19. 

III.  Tynkal.— The  work  ofWyclifTe  stands  by 
itself.  Whatever  power  it  exercised  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Keformation  of  the  16th  centuiy, 
it  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  later  transla- 
tions. By  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  its  English 
was  already  obsolescent,  and  the  revival  of  classical 
scholai'ship  led  men  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  a  ver- 
sion which  had  avowedly  been  made  at  second- 
hand, not  from  the  original.  With  Tyndal,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  enter  on  a  continuous  succession 
He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  i-emote  ancestry,  of  the 
AuUiorised  Version.  With  a  consistent,  unswerv- 
ing purpose,  he  devotad  his  whole  lite  to  this  one 
work  ;  and  through  dangei-s  and  difficulties,  amid 
enemies  and  treacherous  friends,  in  exile  and  loneli- 
ness, accomplished  it.  lilore  than  Cranmer  or 
liidicy  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English  lieforma- 
tion.  While  they  were  slowly  moving  onwards, 
halting  between  two  opinions,  watching  how  the 
Court-winds  blew,  or,  at  the  l)est,  making  the 
most  of  oppoituaities,  he  set  himself  to  the  t:u<k 
without  which,  he  felt  aure,  Hetorm  would  be  im« 
possible,  which,  once  aocoinpliAhe<l,  would  render 
It  inevitable.  "  Ere  many  years,"  he  said,  at  tba 
age  of  thiity-six   (a.d.  1520),  he  would  cause  "a 


t  AcTvdal  tasUaes  la  tlMtorO«n.UL  1»:  -As shall 
tnde  iby  tMal" 

b  Tbis  kDowMfs  is.  however,  at  second  hand,  -U 
M'ltrease  of  Jerom.  of  Lire,  and  othsr  «spasltonrls." 

I  I'.  Is  worth  while  to  give  bis  own  socoont  of  thin 
process : — '  First  tbis  simpte  creature,"  his  usual  way  of 
(peaking  of  blmseir,  *■  hedds  myche  travaile,  with  diverse 
ttlawls  and  hrlperis.  to  gedere  nunle  aide  bibles,  and 
btbers  doctoHo,  aud  ooniune  fdasis,  and  lo  make  oo  Uktyn 
Mble  svmdel  trewe.  and  tbaune  to  st«dl«  It  of  the  new, 
Uie  text  with  the  gluai!,  and  utticrs  dsctork,  as  be  nilMo. 


and  speciall  Lire  on  the  elde  tnumeiit,  that  iielpid  full 
mycbe  In  this  werk,  the  tliridde  time  to  co-:nsel  with 
elde  gnunmarians  and  elde  dyvynis  of  baidn  wordes  and 
barde  senleoccs  how  those  mixte  best  be  niMkntode  and 
trsnsbitad,  the  llU>k  tyme  to  irandaie  as  rlesrlle  as  he 
roiKle  to  the  sentence,  snd  to  have  manle  guud  (rla«U 
and  kunnynge  at  the  oorrrcting  of  the  translu  loiin  " 
(I'rr/uc*,  c  XV.),  The  note  at  the  dose  tf  Ute  prrfiwo 
i>n  t>ip  Kramniaili-al  Idlous  of  different  langnagrs,  ih« 
nuiny  KiiKllsb  eqaivalvola,  e.  f^  for  the  Latin  ahlsUvi 
alisolute,  (hews  ronsklerable  discenuuant. 
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boy  that  diiveth  tin  pIonj;n "  to  know  more  ot 
Soripture  than  the  great  bo<ly  of  the  clei-gy  then 
knew  (Foxe,  in  Andei-wn's  Amials  of  English  Bible, 
L  36).  We  are  ah.e  to  form  a  fiiiiiy  accurate 
estimate  of  his  fitnes'.  for  the  work  to  which  he 
thus  gave  himself.  The  chantje  which  had  come 
over  the  Univei-sities  of  Continental  Kurope  since 
the  time  of  WycliH'e  had  atfected  those  of  Kngland. 
Gi'eek  had  been  tjuight  in  Pans  in  14.'>S.  The  Hist 
Greek  (jrammar,  that  of  Constantine  Lnscaris,  had 
been  printed  iu  147G.  It  was  followed  in  1480 
by  Craston's  Lexicon.  The  more  ent«i*pnsing 
scholars  of  Oxford  visited  foreign  Univereities  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  learning,  (irocyn  (d.  1519), 
Linacre  (d.  1524),  Colet  (d.  1519),  had,  in  this 
way,  from  the  Greeks  whom  the  fali  of  Con- 
stantinople had  scattered  over  Kurope,  or  from 
their  Italian  pupils,  learnt  enough  to  enter,  in 
their  turn,  ujwn  the  work  of  teaching.  When 
Erasmus  visited  Oxford  in  1497,  he  found  in  tliese 
masters  a  sciiolarship  which  even  he  couM  admire. 
Tyiulal,  who  went  to  Oxford  circ.  1.500,  must 
have  been  within  the  range  of  their  teaclring.  His 
two  great  opponents.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop 
Tonstal,  are  known  to  hiive  been  among  their 
pupiU.  It  is  siynlHcant  enough  that  p.fter  some 
yeai-s  of  study,  Tyndal  left  Oxford  and  went  to 
f^ambrid^^e.  Such  changes  were,  it  is  true,  com- 
m.)n  enough.  The  fame  of  any  great  teacher 
would  (li-aw  round  him  men  from  other  Univer- 
sities, from  many  lands.  In  this  instance,  the 
reason  of  Tyndal's  choice  is  probably  not  far  to 
seek  (Walter,  Biog.  Notice  to  'lyndnl's  Doctrinal 
Treatise!).  Erasmus  was  in  Cambridge  from 
1509  to  1514,  All  that  we  know  of  Tyndal's 
character  and  life,  the  fact  especially  that  he  had 
made  translations  of  portions  of  the  N.T.  as  earlv 
as  1.502  (Offor,  Life  of  Tijndal,  ]>.  9),  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
'he  presence  of  one  who  was  empliaticaliy  tL- 
•■cholar  and  philologist  of  Europe.  It  must  be 
remembere*!,  too,  that  the  great  scheme  of  Cardinsil 
Ximenes  was  just  then  beginning  to  interest  the 
minds  of  all  scholare.  The  publication  of  the 
Complutensian  Bible,  it  is  true,  did  not  take 
place  till  1520;  but  the  collection  of  MSS.  and 
other  preparations  for  it  began  as  early  as  1504. 
In  the  mean  time  Ei-asmus  himself,  in  1516, 
brought  out  the  first  published  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament;  and  it  was  thus  made  acces- 
sible to  all  scholars.  Of  the  use  made  by  Tyndal 
of  these  oppoi  tunitics  we  have  evidence  in  his 
coming  up  to  London  (1522),  in  the  vain  hope  ot 
j)eisuading  Tonstal  (known  as  a  Greek  scholar,  an 
enlightened  Humanist)  to  sanction  his  scheme  of 
rendering  the  N.  T.  into  English,  and  bringing  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Isnciates  as  a 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  the  work.  The  attempt 
was  not  successful.  "  At  the  last  I  understood  not 
only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  Lord  of  Lon- 
don's palace  to  translate  the  N.T.,  but  also  that 
there  w.as  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  Enghmd  "  (^Prcf. 
to  Five  Books  of  Afoses). 


k  The  beast  of  Bacon,  that  any  one  using  bits  method 
could  learn  Hebrew  and  Greek  within  a  week,  bold  as  it 
Is.  xbews  that  he  knew  something  of  both  {l>e  ImiuU  Sac. 
Sci-ipl.  c.  28). 

1  As  indicating  progtnss,  it  may  be  m'niioned  tliat  the 
nrst  Hebrew  professor,  Kobert  Walcetield.  was  a)ipointC(l 
HI  Oxford  in  1530,  and  that  Henry  Vlll.'s  secretary,  Pace, 
knew  Oreek,  Hebrew,  and  Cbaldee. 

"  The  exiRtence  of  n  tratiHla*k>n  of  Jon.ih  by  Tyndal, 


It  IS  not  80  ennj  to  say  how  far  at  this  time  ant 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  w.ts  attainable  at  the  Englitt 
universities,  or  how  far  Tyndal  had  used  any  m<^ii 
of  access  that  were  open  to  him.  It  is  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  known,  in  some  mai'ure, 
to  a  few  bolder  than  their  fellows,  at  a  time  far 
earlier  than  the  introduction  of  Gi-eek.  The  large 
body  of  Jews  8ettle<l  in  the  cities  of  England 
must  have  possessed  a  knowledge,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, of  their  Hebrew  books.  On  their  banish- 
ment, to  the  number  of  16,000,  by  tiiward  L, 
these  books  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  super- 
stitiously  r'-^^'reiiceil  or  feared  br  most,  yet  drawing 
some  to  examination,  and  tiien  to  study.  Grostftte, 
it  is  said,  knew  Hebrew  as  well  as  (ireek.  Roger 
Bacon  knew  enough^  to  pass  judgrment  on  the  Vul- 
gate as  incori-ect  and  misleading.  Then,  however, 
came  a  period  in  wliich  linguistic  studies  were 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  Hebrew  became 
an  unknown  speech  even  to  the  best-read  scholars. 
The  Ki-st  signs  of  a  revival  meet  us  towards  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  The  remarkable  fact 
that  a  Hebrew  Psalter  was  printed  at  .Soncino  in 
1477  (forty  years  before  Eiusmus's  Greek  Testa- 
ment), the  Pentateuch  in  1482,  the  Prophets  in 
1486,  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.  in  1488,  that  by 
1496  four  editions  had  been  pubhshed,  and  by 
1596  not  fewer  than  eleven  fWhitaker,  Hist,  ana 
Crit.  Inqnirii,  p.  22),  indicates  a  demand  on  the 
pai-t  of  the  Christian  students  of  Eurojie,  not  less 
than  on  that  of  the  more  learned  Jews.  Here  also 
the  progress  of  the  Complutensian  Bible  would 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  scholars.  The  cry 
raised  by  the  "Trojans"  of  Oxfoixl  in  1519  (chiefly 
consisting  of  the  friars,  who  from  the  time  of 
Wycliffe  had  all  but  swamped  the  education  of 
the  place)  against  the  fii^t  (ireek  lectures — that  to 
study  thiit  language  would  make  men  Pagans,  that 
to  study  Hebrew  would  make  them  .lews — shows 
that  the  latter  study  as  well  as  the  former  was  the 
object  of  their  dislike  and  fear '  (Anderson,  i.  24 ; 
Hallam,  Lit.  of  Eur.  i.  403). 

Whether  Tyndal  had  in  this  way  gained  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  before  he  left  England  in 
1524  maybe  uuceitain.  The  fact  that  in  1530-31 
he  published  a  translation  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy, 
and  Jonah,™  may  be  looked  on  as  the  first-fruits 
of  his  labours,  the  work  of  a  man  who  was 
giving  this  proof  of  his  power  to  translate  from 
the  oiiginal  (Anderson,  Anmils,  i.  209-288).  We 
may  perhaps  trace,  among  other  motives  for  the 
many  wanderings  of  his  exile,  a  desire  to  visit 
the  cities  Worms,  Cologne,  Hamburgh,  Antwei-p 
(Anderson,  pp.  48-64),  where  the  Jews  lived 
in  greatest  numbei-s,  and  some  of  which  were 
famous  for  their  Hebrew  learninir.  Of  at  '"ast  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  that  language  we  have,  a 
few  yeare  later,  abundant  evidence  in  the  table  of 
Hebrew  words  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  tne 
five  books  of  Moses,  and  in  casual  etymologies 
scattercil  through  his  other  works,  e.  g.  Mammon 
{Paral)le  of  Wicked  Mammon,  p.  68»),  Cohen 
{Obedience,  p.  255),  Abel  Mizraim  (p.  347),  Pesah 


prevloasly  questioned  by  some  editors  and  biographers, 
has  been  placed  beyop'>  a  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  a  copy 
Cb»lieved  to  be  unique)  in  tiie  possession  of  the  Ven.  Lord 
Arthur  Hervcy.  It  is  described  In  a  letter  by  him  to  the 
Bury  I'ont  of  Feb.  3,  1862,  transferred  shortly  aftcrwardi 
to  the  Atkenteum. 
■  The  references  to  Tyndal  are  given  to  the  I'aikr 
I  Society  edltioi 
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p.  35.') y.  A  remark  (Preface  to  Obedience,  p  148) 
•tiows  how  wU  he  hiid  euten?d  into  the  genei-al 
•pint  of  the  l;inguar;e.  "  The  propeities  of  the 
Hebrew  tor.gue  agievth  a  thvtisand  times  moie  with 
the  EugliNlie  than  with  the  I^ntine.  The  mnnner  of 
(penking;  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a  thouatuid  places 
thoti  iwedest  not  but  to  tran.slate  it  into  Kni;hshe 
woid  tor  word."  When  Spalatir  describes  him  in 
1534  it  is  as  one  well-skilleii  in  seven  lan^-iges,  and 
one  of  tliese  is  Hebrew  •  (Andei-son,  :.  ;^97). 

The  N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his 
ere.  Fii*t  the  ( Jospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Maik 
were  published  tentatively,  then  in  1325  the  whole 
of  the  N.  T.  was  piinted  in  4to.  at  Cologne  and  in 
small  8vo.  at  Woiins.f  The  work  was  tiie  fruit  of  a 
self-N'icnticiiig  zeal,  and  the  zeal  was  its  own  i«ward. 
In  Ku(;laiid  it  was  i-eteived  with  denunciations.  Toii- 
stal,  bishop  of  London,  pi-CMching  at  Paul's  CiXfciS, 
asserted  that  there  were  at  least  2CHJ0  errors  in  it, 
and  oi-dered  all  co|>ies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and 
buint.  An  Act  of  i'arliament  '.35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1) 
forbade  tlie  use  of  all  copies  of  Tyndal's  •*  false  tians- 
lation."  Sir  T.  Moie  (  Dialajucs,  1.  c  Supplication 
of  Souls,  Confutiitivn  of  Tindal's  Ansirer)  entered 
the  liati  agsinst  it,  and  accused  the  ti-anslator  of 
hei-esy,  had  scholaivhip,  and  dishonesty,  of  "coiTup- 
ting  Scnpture  after  Luther's  counsel."  The  tiieat- 
ment  which  it  received  from  professed  fi'iends  was 
iiai-dly  less  annoying.  I'iiatical  editions  wei  e  piinted, 
often  carelessly,  by  trading  publishers  at  Antweip.* 
A  scholar  of  his  own,  George  Joye,  undei-took  (in 
15H4)  to  im|>ix)ve  the  vei'sion  by  bringing  it  into 
closer  contbrmity  with  the  Vulgate,  and  made  it  the 
vehicle  of  peculiar  opinions  of  his  own,  substituting 
"  life  after  this  life,"  or  "  verie  life,"  for  *'  lesur- 
rection,"  as  the  ti-auslation  of  iviiTTatris.  (Comp. 
Tyndal's  indignant  protest  in  Pref.  to  edition  of 
15H4.)  Eren  the  most  zeiilous  retbimers  in  England 
seemed  disposed  to  throw  his  translation  overboai-d, 
and  encoura,'ed  Coverdale  (infra)  in  undeilaking 
another,  lii  the  mean  time  the  work  went  on. 
Witions  were  printed  one  atter  another.'  The 
last  appoireil  in  153.'»,  just  before  his  death,  "dili- 
fently  compai-ed  with  the  Greek,"  pi-eseoting  for 
the  Hi-st  time  systematic  chapter-headings,  and 
with  some  peculiarities  in  spelling  specially  in- 
tended for  the  pronnndatiou  of  the  peasantn* 
(Offor.  Life,  p.  8-').  His  heroic  life  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  1536.  We  may  cast  one  look  on 
its  tad  end — the  tmicherous  betrayal,  the  JuA-is- 
kias  of  the  false  friend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vil- 
vorden,  the  last  prayer,  as  the  axe  was  about  to 
foil,  "  1.01-d,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."* 


•  Hallam's  uaerUnn  that  TynUl's  ▼cnhm  "  was  avow- 
edly taken  frum  Luther's"  originated  probably  In  an 
Inaoruraie  reminisomce  of  the  Utie-page  of  Coveidale'* 
[Lit.  of  K%arope,  i.  S26). 

p  The  only  extant  copy  of  the  fvo.  cdiikm  U  in  tb« 
IJlirary  of  Uie  Bapliit  Cullrice  at  Urlstnl.  It  was  repro- 
dooed  in  IMa  In /<ic-«imi7«  \,y  Mr.  Franct«  Fly.  BHdol. 
the  kapnaatoo  briiifc  limited  to  17T  c»ples  Mr.  Ytj 
piovea,  bj  a  careful  cutnpariMm  of  type,  sixe,  water-mark, 
and  tlie  lilw,  wlih  ih<>«e  of  other  hooks  from  the  same 
plCM.  that  It  wax  prlnte<i  hy  IVtrr  Scboeffer  of  Worms. 

«  In  twu  of  \Xicve  (I&34  and  IS35)  ibe  words,  **  This  cup 
ts  tbe  New  Tesument  In  my  blood. "  in  I  Cor.  sL  were 
•milted  (Andrnum.  I.  4IS).  By  a  like  proccM  Mr. 
Ar.lcrson  ,'l.  C  '  <<■  as  the  place,  and  P*iw 

ywiiii-1  a»  til.-  1  iio. 

■   I  hf  l>>ralit!'  'IS  are  not  without  interext. 

UauburKh,  Culugia-,  WuruiN  In  1535;  Antwrrp  In  I53S, 
"aT.  '38;  Marllwrow  (=:Marl>ur()  In  I52B;  SlruburK 
{Joye's  e«ilt.)  In  1531 ;  liergeti-op-Zuum  In  1533  (Joyes); 
Jobac  vl.aiNuri-nilirrKin  I6JJ;  Antwerp  in  l53t(Cuituu, 


The  work  to  which  a  lite  was  thus  nobly  devoted 
Win*  as  nobly  dou».  To  Tyndal  belongs  the  honoui 
of  having  given  the  first  example  of  a  trausbitioi 
baaed  on  true  principles,  and  the  excellence  cf  lata 
vei-sions  has  been  almost  in  exact  pio|x>ition  .is  tli«.j 
followed  liis.  Believing  that  every  part  of  Scnpture 
had  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  tlie  mind  ol 
the  writer  (Obedience,  p.  304),  he  made  it  his  work 
using  all  philological  helps  that  were  ac<«ssible,  tc 
.■ittain  timt  sense.  Believing  that  the  duty  of  a 
ti-anslator  was  to  place  his  resulrrs  as  nearly  f* 
possible  on  a  level  with  those  for  whom  the  books 
were  originally  written,  he  looked  on  all  the  later 
theological  issociations  that  had  gatheitxi  round  the 
woitls  of  the  N.  T.  as  hiudi-ances  rather  than  helps, 
and  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Not  "gi-ace,"  but  "favour,"  even  in  John  i.  17 
(in  edition  of  1525) ;  not  *'  charity,"  but  "  love  ;" 
not  "  confessing,"  but  "  acknowledging  ;"  not 
"penance,"  but  "repentance;"  not  " priests,"  but 
"senioi-s"  or  "eldei-s;"  not  "salvation,"  but 
"  health  ;"  noi  "church,"  but  " congrt-^tion,"  are 
instances  of  the  changes  which  were  then  looked  on 
as  startling  and  heretical  innovations  (^ir  T.  More, 
/.  c).  Some  of  them  we  are  now  familiar  with.  In 
otheis  the  later  versions  bear  traces  of  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  older  phraseology.  In  this,  as  in 
other  thiugpi,  Tyndal  was  in  advan**,  not  only  o( 
his  own  age,  but  of  the  age  that  lbllowe<l  him.  To 
him,  however,  it  is  owing  that  the  veiisioiis  of  the 
English  Church  have  throughout  been  populai',  and 
not  scholastic.  All  the  exquisite  grace  and  sim- 
plicity which  have  endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men  of  the 
most  op))Osite  tempers  and  conti"asted  opinions — to 
J.  H.  ><wman  (Dublin  Review,  June,  1853)  and 
J.  A.  Iroude — is  due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted 
trut  bfuli:-?ss.»  The  desire  to  make  the  Bible  a  peojile's 
book  led  him  in  one  edition  to  something  like  a 
provincial,  rather  than  a  national  translation,  but 
on  the  whole  it  kept  him  free  from  the  besetting 
danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for  schohirs, 
not  for  th;  people;  of  a  version  full  of  "  ink- 
hom "'  phrases,  not  in  the  spoken  liuiguage  of  ths 
English  nation.  And  throughout  there  is  the  per- 
vading stamp,  so  of^en  wanting  in  other  like  works 
of  the  most  thorough  truthfulners.  No  word  has 
been  altered  to  court  a  king's  favour,  or  please 
bikhops,  or  make  out  a  case  \»r  or  agaiast  a  pf  r- 
ticular  opiiii  m.  He  is  working  freely,  not  iu  the 
fetters  of  pi  escribed  rules.  With  the  most  entire 
sincerity  he  conld  say,  "  J  ^11  God  to  recoi-d. 
against  the  day  we  shall  t.ppeoi-  before  our  Loi-d 
Jesus  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that   i 


Hrimttd  SiUiomt,  pp.  «•«). 

*  Two  names  oounect  thenuelvcs  sadly  with  thi'  vet 
ilon.  A  copy  of  tbe  editlooof  1634  was  presented  opedal  I J 
to  Aline  Buleyn,  and  is  ik>w  extant  in  tbe  British  Muavum 
Several  posHgM,  tnch  as  might  be  marked  for  devotional 
uao,  are  underscortd  in  red  Ink.  Another  reKirming  I.«ly, 
Joan  Bocber,  was  known  to  liave  Uvn  active  In  circulating 
Tyndal'a  N.  T.  (Neal.  I.  43 ;  Slrype,  Mrat.  1.  c.  36). 

•  The  testimony  of  a  Komaii  Oitliulic  acbular  is  worth 
qnotlng :— **  In  point  of  prreplcaclty  and  nobis  siaipUcttgr, 
propriety  of  Idlum  and  purity  of  *tyle,  no  bglMl  ¥siiiuu 
baa  as  yet  sarpoaaed  It "  (tioldi^  I'rotptcUi*  for  •  mm 
ntiiulaiuoit,  p.  K9).  Ibe  writer  ronnut  forbear  adding 
Mr.  Froude's  jndgmant  In  bU  own  wurds:— "The  pe- 
culiar genial^  If  Mich  a  word  may  b«  permitted,  which 
breatbM  tbroogb  It,  the  mingled  U-tiJemeaa  and  mi^ty, 
tbe  Saxon  lioiplidiy,  ib«  prvtrniatural  grandeur,  tai- 
rqtialM.  mapproacbod,  in  tiie  ait('ropt«.^  inipr<>v>  inenta 
of  modem  tcboiars,— all  are  here,  aixi  hear  tl>e  ini|irMi 
ol  tbe  mind  of  one  man,  and  that  man  William  ijinlal* 
(Hitt.uJ  fng.  Ill  h4). 
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never  altei-ed  one  Hjllnble  of  God's  woni  against 
my  conscience,  nor  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in 
the  world,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  honour,  or  riches, 
mijciit  be  given  me  "  (Andei-son,  i.  .T49). 

IV.  CovKRDALK. — (1.)  A  Complete  translation  of 
the  liible,  different  from  Tyndal's,  bearing  the  name 
of  Miles  Coveiikle,  printed  probably  at  Zurich, 
ipjieared  in  1535.  The  undeifcikini;  itself,  and  the 
choice  of  Coveixlaie  as  the  translator,  were  probably 
due  to  Cromwell,  Tymkl's  controvei-siiU  treatises, 
and  the  jwlemical  chaiacter  of  his  pi-efaces  and  notes, 
had  irritated  the  leading  ecclesiastics  and  embitteral 
the  mind  of  the  king  himself  against  him.  All  that 
he  had  written  was  publicly  condemned.  There 
was  no  ho])e  of  obtaming  the  king's  sanction  for 
anything  that  bore  his  name.  But  the  idea  of  an 
English  titinslat.on  began  to  find  favour.  The  rup- 
ture with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  made  Henry  willing  to  adopt  what  was 
urged  ufion  him  as  the  surest  way  of  breaking  for 
ever  the  spell  of  the  Poj^e's  authority.  The  bishojs 
even  began  to  think  of  the  thing  as  possible.  It 
was  talked  of  in  Convocation.  They  would  take  it 
in  hand  themselves.  The  work  did  not,  however, 
maKe  much  progi-ess.  The  great  preliminary  ques- 
tion whether  "venerable"  words,  such  as  hostia, 
(•enance,  pascha,  holocaust,  and  the  like,  should  be 
lotained,  was  still  unsettled  (Anderson,  i.  414)." 
Not  till  "  the  day  after  doomsday  "  (the  words  are 
Cranmer's^^  were  the  English  people  likely  to  get 
their  English  Bible  from  the  bishops  (ib.  i.  577). 
Cromwell,  it  is  probable,  thought  it  I'ottei'  to  lose 
no  further  time,  and  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronised,  though 
not,  like  Tyndal,  feeling  himself  called  to  that  spe- 
cial work  (Pref.  to  Coverdale's  Bible),  was  willing 
to  undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly  it  was  en- 
trusted. There  was  no  stigma  attached  to  his  name, 
and,  though  a  sincere  reformer,  neithei-  at  that  time 
nor  afterwai-ds  did  he  occupy  a  sufficiently  promi- 
nent position  to  become  an  object  of  special  perse- 
cution.* 

(2.)  The  work  which  was  thus  executed  was  done, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  a  very  dilferent  fashion 
from  tyndal's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  made 
this  the  great  object  of  his  lite,  the  other,  in  his 
own  language,  "  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it," 
but  accepteil  it  as  a  task  assigned  him.  One  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  work  by  long  years  of  labour  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other  is  content  to  make 
a  translation  at  second  hand  "  out  of  the  Douche 
(Luthei's  German  Vei'sion)  and  the  Latine."y     The 

"  A  list  of  such  words,  99  In  number,  was  formally  laid 
before  Convocation  by  Gardiner  in  1542,  wUh  the  pro- 
posal that  they  shuuld  be  left  untranslated,  or  Englished 
with  as  little  change  as  possible  (Lewis,  Hist.  ch.  2). 

'  It  is  uncertain  where  this  version  was  printed,  the 
title-page  being  silent  on  that  point.  Zurich,  Cologne, 
and  Frankfort  have  all  been  conjectured.  Coverdale  is 
known  to  have  be^n  abroad,  and  may  have  come  in 
contact  with  Luther. 

y  There  seems  something  like  an  advertising  tact  In 
this  title-page.  A  scholar  would  have  felt  that  there 
was  no  value  in  any  translation  but  one  from  the  original. 
But  the  "  Douche  "  would  serve  to  attract  the  Reforming 
party,  who  held  Luther's  name  in  honour ;  while  the 
"  Latine"  would  at  least  conciliate  the  conservative  feel- 
ing of  Gardiner  and  his  associates.  AVhitaker,  however, 
iraintains  that  Ctoverdale  knew  more  Hebrew  than  he 
shose,  at  this  time,  to  acknowledge,  and  refers  to  his  trans- 
lation of  one  difficult  passage  (••  Ye  take  youre  pleasure 
undei  the  okes  and  under  all  grvne  trees,  the  children 
beTi"se  tlaine  in  the  valleys,"  Is.  Ivii.  5)  iu>  proving  an 


one  aims  at  a  rendenng  which  t-hall  he  the  truest 
and  most  exact  possible.  The  other  loses  himself  ip 
weak  commonplace  as  to  the  advantage  of  using 
many  L;.gli>h  woixls  for  one  and  the  same  word 
in  the  origfinal,  and  in  practice  oscillates  between 
"  penance  "  and  "  repentance,"  "  love  "  and  "  cha- 
rity," "priests "and  "elders,"  as  though  one  net 
of  words  were  as  true  and  adequate  as  the  othci 
{I'refiice,  p.  19).  In  spite  of  these  weakneshes, 
however,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  Coverdaie.  He  is  a  second-rate  man, 
labouring  as  such  contentedly,  not  ambitious  to 
appear  other  than  he  is.  He  thinks  it  a  grrat  gain 
that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  translati>ins.  He 
acknowledges,  though  he  dare  not  name  it,  the  ex- 
cellence of  Tyndal's  vei-sion,*  and  regrets  the  mis- 
fortune whicli  left  it  incomplete.  He  states  frankly 
that  he  had  done  his  work  with  the  assistance  o( 
that  and  of  five  others.*  If  the  language  of  his 
dedication  to  the  king,  whom  he  compares  to  Moses, 
l>avid,  and  Josiah,  seems  to  be  somewhat  fulsome 
in  its  flattery,  it  is,  at  least,  hardly  more  offensive 
than  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  A,  V.,  and  there 
was  more  to  palliate  it.'' 

(3.)  An  inspection  of  Coverdale's  veision  sei-vci 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  authorities  he  fol- 
lowed.' The  proper  names  of  the  0.  T.  appear  lor 
the  most  part  in  their  Latin  form,  Elias,  Kliseus, 
Ochozias;  sometimes,  as  in  Esay  and  Jeremy,  in 
that  which  was  familiar  in  spoKen  English.  Som"* 
points  of  correspondence  with  Luther's  vereion  are 
not  without  interest.  Thus  "  Cush,"  which  in 
Wycliffe,  Tyndal,  and  the  A.  V.  is  uniformly  ren- 
dered ''  Ethiopia,"  is  in  Coveixlaie  ''  Morians'  land" 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  31;  Acts  viii.  27,  &c.),  after  the 
''  Mohrenlande "  of  Luther,  and  apjiears  in  this 
fonii  accordingly  in  the  P.  B.  vei-sion  of  the  Psaims. 
The  proper  name  Rabshakeh  passes,  as  in  Luther, 
into  the  "  chief  butler"  (2  K.  xviii.  17 ;  Is.  xxxvi. 
11).  In  making  the  sons  of  David  "  priests  "  (2  Sam. 
viii,  18),  he  followed  both  his  authorities.  'Eir/<r(toiroi 
are  "bishop"  in  Acts  xx.  28  ("ovei'seers"  in  A.  V.). 
"  Shiloh,"  in  the  prophecy  of  Gen.  xlix,  10,  becomes 
"  the  worthy,"  after  Luther's  "  der  Held."  "  They 
houghed  oxen  "  takes  the  place  of  "  they  digged 
down  a  wall,"  in  Gen.  xlix.  6.  The  singular  word 
"  Lamia"  is  taken  from  the  Vulg.,  as  the  English 
rendering  of  Ziim  ("  wild  beasts,"  A,  V.)  in  Is, 
xxxiv.  14.  The  "  tabeniacle  ■  ■"  witness,"  where 
the  A.  V.  has  "  congregation,''  shows  the  same 
influence.  In  spite  of  "Tyndal,  the  Vulg.  "  plena 
gratia,"  in  Luke  i.  28,  leads  to  "  full  of  grace  ;*' 


independent  Judgment  against  the  auttority  of  Lulher 
and  the  Vulgate  (Hist,  and  Crit.  Enquiry,  p.  52). 

»  "  If  thou  [the  reader]  be  fervent  In  prayer,  God  shall 
not  only  send  thee  it  [the  Bible]  in  a  betl'jr  [version]  by 
the  ministration  of  tnose  that  began  it  before,  but  shall 
also  move  the  hearts  of  those  that  before  meddled  not 
withaL" 

*  The  five  were  probably— (1)  The  Vulgate.  (2)  Luther'a 
(3)  The  German  Swiss  version  of  Zurich  i4.)  toe  Latin  ol 
Pagninus,  (5)  Tyndal's.  Others,  however,  have  conjec- 
tured a  Oferman  translation  of  the  Vulgate  earlier  than 
Luther's,  and  a  Dutch  version  from  Luther  (Whitaker,  Hist 
and  Crit.  Enquiry,  p.  49). 

b  He  leaves  it  to  the  king,  e.  jr.,  "  to  correct  his  transla- 
tion, to  amend  it,  to  improve  [=  condemn]  it,  yea,  and 
clean  to  reject  it,  if  your  godly  wisdom  shall  think 
i-ecessary." 

e  Ginsburg  (App.  to  Cohdeth)  has  shewn  that,  with 
regard  to  one  book  at  least  of  the  0.  T.,  Coverdale  fol- 
lowed the  <;erman-Swiss  version  printed  at  Zurich  in 
1531.  with  an  inmost  servile  obs«)uiou«nesa 
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while  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  "  coiigref;ation  " 
throughout  the  N.  T.  lor  ^KKKtiaia,  and  "love" 
instead  of  "  charity  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  it  wh»  the  result 
of  the  same  indivision  that  his  language  as  to  '^Je 
Apoci-ypha  lacks  the  sharpness  of  that  of  the  more 
zchIuus  refortnei"s.  "  Baruch  "  is  placed  with  the 
canonical  books,  after  "  Ijimentatious."  Of  the  reot 
ne  sjiys  that  they  are  "  placed  njiart,"  as  "  not  held 
by  ecclesiastictl  doctore  in  the  same  repute  "  a.s  the 
other  Sciiptui-es,  but  this  is  only  because  there  aie 
•'  dark  sayings "  which  seem  to  dift'er  fmrn  the 
■•  0|>en  Scripture."  He  has  no  wi.sh  that  they 
should  be  "  despised  or  little  set  by."  "  Patience 
and  study  would  show  that  the  two  were  agreed." 

'^4.)  What  has  been  stated  practically  disposes  of 
tiie  claim  which  has  sometimes  been  made  for  this 
version  of  C'ovenl.ile's,  as  though  it  had  been  made 
from  the  original  text  (Andej-sou,  i.  564 ;  VVhitaker, 
/fist,  (tnj  Cnt.  Itvptiry,  p.  58).  It  is  not  impi-obable, 
however,  that  a.s  time  went  on  he  added  to  his  know- 
ledge. The  letter  aildressed  by  him  to  Cromwell 
i  h't-mnins,  p.  492,  Parker  Soc.)  obviously  asserts, 
somewhat  ostentatiously,  an  acquaintance  "  not  only 
with  the  standing  text  of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  inter- 
pretation yii  the  Chaldee  and  the  Greek,"  but  also 
with  "  the  divei-sity  of  reailing  of  all  texts."  He,  at 
any  rate,  continued  his  work  ns  a  pains-taking  editor. 
Kre>h  editions  of  his  liible  were  published,  keeping 
tlieir  ground  in  spite  of  rivals,  in  1537,  1539,  1550, 
1553.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still  later  period  to 
assist  in  the  (leneva  vei'sion.  Among  smaller  facts 
connected  with  this  e<liti<iu  may  be  mentioned  the  ap- 
|)earance  of  Hebrew  letters — of  the  name  Jehovah — 
in  the  title-page  (nUT),  and  again  in  the  margin  of 
the  alphabetic  poetry  of  Lamentations,  though  not 
of  Ps.  cxix.  The  plui'al  foim  "Biblia"  is  retained 
in  the  title-page,  possibly  however  in  its  later  use 
as  a  singular  feminine  [comp.  BiBLKJ.  There  are  no 
notes,  no  chapter-headings,  no  divisions  into  verses. 
The  lettei-s  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  margin,  as  in  the  eady 
p<lition«  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  are  the  only 
li<-i|>s  fur  finding  places.  Marginal  references  point 
to  imrallel  {lassages.  The  0.  T.,  especially  in  Genesis, 
has  the  attraction  of  woodcuts.  Each  book  has  a 
table  of  contents  prefixed  to  it.* 

v.  Matthew, — (1.)  In  the  year  1537,  a  large 
folio  Bible  appeared  as  edited  iuxi  dedicated  to  the 
king,  by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  tiiat  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  reUgious  history 
ot  llcnry  VIII.,  and  this  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  name  was  pseudonymous,  adopted  to  conceal  the 
re:d  tnuislator.  The  tradition  which  connects  this 
Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-ir«artyr  of 
the  M.irian  persecution,  is  all  but  undisputed.  It 
rests  (t)  on  the  language  of  the  indictment  and 
senteDce  which  describe  him  (Koxe,  Acta  and  Monu- 
ments, p.  10'J9,  1563  ;  Chester,  Ltfe  of  Rogers,  pp. 
4IW-4'23)  as  Joannes  Kogeis  alms  Mnttksw,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  uotoi  iety  ;  (■^)  tlie  testimony  ot 
Koxe  himself,  as  representing,  if  nut  personal  know- 
le-ige,  the  current  belief  of  his  time;  (H)  the  occui^ 
leiice  at  the  close  of  a  short  exhoi-tation  to  the 
^tudy  of  Scripture  in  the  FreAKe,  of  the  initials 
J.  R.  ;•  (4)  internal  evidence.  This  subdivideji 
itvlf.  (a.)  Rogei-s,  who  had  graduated  at  Pembroke 
Coll.  Cnmbiidge  in  1525,  and  had  sufficient  fame 
to  be  invnt«d  to  the  new  Cardinal's  College  at 
Oxford,  accepted  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  mer- 

•  A  careful  repnnt,  though  not  a  f«c-«lmlle,  of  Oorer- 
isle's  version  liiu  t>cen  publUhed  lor  Bagmer  (I Has) 

*  Tbrs;  (.'r:i.ini<'iiUl    liiiiiiiU    are    run.'iistjr  selected. 


chant  adventureit  of  Antwei7>,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Tyndal,  two  yesiis  betore  the 
latter's  death.  Matthews  Bible,  as  migkt  be 
expected,  if  this  hypothesis  were  true,  reproouces 
Tyndal's  work,  in  the  N.  T.  entirely,  in  the  0.  T. 
as  far  as  2  Chr.,  the  rest  being  biken  with  o- 
casional  modifications  from  Coverdjile.  (6.)  Ihe 
language  of  the  Dedication  is  that  of  one  who 
has  mixed  much,  as  Rogers  mixed,  with  foreign 
refoi-mers.  "This  hope  have  the  godlie  even  in 
stiunge  countnes,  in  your  grace's  godliness.'' 

(2.;  The  printing  of  the  book  was  begun  appar- 
ently abroad,  and  was  caiTied  on  as  far  as  the  end 
ol"  Isaiah.  At  that  jwint  a  new  jxngination  begins, 
and  the  names  of  the  London  piintci-s,  Grafton  and 
Whitechurch,  apjiear.  The  history  of  the  book  was 
probably  something  like  this :  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion had  not  given  satisfaction — least  of  all  were  the 
more  ze-aloiis  and  scholar-like  relonners  contented 
with  It.  As  the  only  complete  English  Bible,  it 
was,  however,  as  yet,  in  possession  of  the  field 
TyndiU  aiid  Rogers,  therefoi-e,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  imprisonment  of  the  former,  determined  on 
another,  to  include  O.  T.,  N.  T.,  and  Apocrypha, 
but  based  throughout  on  the  original.  Left  to 
himself,  Rogers  carried  on  the  work,  probably  at 
the  expense  of  the  same  Antwerp  merchant  whc 
had  assisted  Tyndal  (Poyntz),  and  thus  got  as  far 
as  Isaiah.  The  enterprising  London  printers,  Graf- 
ton and  Whitechurch,  then  cime  in  ((Chester,  Life 
of  Rotjers,  p.  29).  It  would  be  a  good  sjjeculation 
to  enter  the  market  with  this,  and  so  drive  out 
Covei-dale's,  in  which  they  had  no  inteiest.  They 
accordingly  embarked  a  considerable  capital,  500/., 
and  then  came  a  stroke  of  policy  which  may  be 
described  as  a  mii-acle  of  audiicity.  Rogei-s's  name, 
known  as  the  friend  of  Tyndal,  is  suppressed,  and 
the  simulacrum  of  Thomas  Matthew  disaims  suspi- 
cion. The  book  is  sent  by  Grafton  to  Cranmer. 
He  reads,  approves,  rejoices.  He  would  rather 
have  the  news  of  its  being  licensed  than  a  thousand 
pounds  (Chester,  pp.  425-427).  Application  is 
then  made  both  by  Grafton  and  Cranmei-  to  Crom- 
well.  The  king's  license  is  granted,  but  the  pub- 
lisher wants  more.  Nothing  less  than  a  mouopol} 
for  five  years  will  give  him  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
Without  this,  he  is  sure  to  be  undersold  by  pirati- 
cal, inaccurate  editions,  badly  printed,  on  inferior 
paper.  Failing  tliis  he  trusts  that  the  king  will 
order  one  copy  to  be  bought  by  every  incumbent, 
and  six  br  every  abbey.  If  this  was  too  much,  the 
king  might,  at  least,  im|x»e  thiM  obligation  on  all 
the  popishly-inclined  clergy.  That  wil'.  bring  in 
something,  besides  the  good  it  may  possibly  do  them 
(Chester,  p.  430 ).  The  application  was,  to  some 
extent,  successful.  A  copy  was  oixlered,  by  royal 
proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in  erery  church,  the 
coft  being  divided  between  the  clei-gy  and  the 
parishioner*.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first  Autho- 
rised Version.  It  is  scai'cely  i-onceivable,  however, 
that  Henry  could  have  lesui  the  book  which  he  thus 
snnctioned,  or  known  that  it  was  substantially 
ideudcal  with  what  had  been  publicly  stigmatised 
in  his  Acts  of  Parliament  {ut  supra).  What  had 
before  gi^'en  most  ofTence  hi*d  been  the  polemic  cha- 
racter of  Tyndal's  Hniiotations,  and  here  were  notes 
bohler,  and  more  thorough  still.  Even  the  significant 
W.  T.  does  not  appittr  to  h<tve  attracted  notices 

H.  R.  for  the  king's  name,  W.  T.  (at  the  end  of  tAs  O  T.) 
lor  Wllllaui  Tyndal,  Pi.  O.  fur  Ulrlunl  (innua  lU 
printer. 
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(3.)  What  has  been  said  of  TyndiU's  Version 
■)ipUe8,  of  coui-se,  to  this.  There  are,  however, 
sifnis  of  a  moi-e  advanced  icnowledfre  of  Hebrew. 
All  the  tet-hnical  words  connected  with  the  Psalms, 
Neginoth,  Shiggaion,  Sheniiuith,  &c.,  are  elaborately 
explained.  Ps.  ii.  is  printed  as  a  dialogue.  The 
names  of  the  Hebrew  lettei-s  are  prefixed  to  the 
verses  of  Lamentations.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  (Job  vi.),  to  I{abbi  Abi-aham 
(^.lob  xix.),  to  Kimchi  (I's.  iii.).  A  like  i-ange 
of  knowledge  is  shown  m  the  N.  T.  Stiabo  is 
quoted  to  show  that  the  Magi  were  not  kings, 
Macrobiiis  as  testifying  to  Herod's  fei-ocity  (Matt, 
ii.),  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  Matt,  xiii.,  xv.  Tlie 
popular  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  witii  "  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner"  is  discussed,  and  i«- 
jectal  (Luke  x.).  More  noticeable  even  than  in 
Tyndal  is  the  boldness  and  fullness  of  the  exegetical 
notes  saittered  throughout  the  book.  Strong  and 
earnest  in  asserting  what  lie  looked  on  as  the  cen- 
tral truths  of  tlie  Gospel,  theie  was  in  Rogei-s  a 
Luther-like  freedom  in  other  things  which  has  not 
appeared  again  in  any  authorised  translation  or 
popular  commeiitaiy.  He  guards  his  readei-s 
against  looking  on  the  nairative  of  Job  i.  as  literallj 
true.  He  recognises  a  definite  historical  staiting- 
|»oint  for  Ps.  xlv.  ("  The  sons  of  Koiah  pi-aise  Solo- 
mon for  the  beauty,  eloquence,  power,  and  noble- 
ness, both  of  himself  and  of  his  wife"),  Ps.  xxii. 

("  David  declareth  Christ's  dejection and  all, 

under  figure  of  himself"),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
("  Solomon  made  this  balade  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of 
himself,  figuring  Chiist,"  &c.).  The  chief  duty  of 
the  Sabbath  is  '*  to  minister  the  fodder  of  the  Word 
to  simple  souls,"  to  be  "  pitiful  over  the  weai'iness 
of  such  neighboui-s  as  laboured  sore  all  the  week 
long."  "  When  such  occasions  come  as  tuni  our 
i-est  to  occupation  and  labour,  then  ought  we  to 
ramember  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  fcr  man,  aud 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath  "  (Jer.  xvii,).  He  sees  in 
the  Prophets  of  the  N.  T.  simply  "expounders  of 
Holy  Scripture"  (Acts  xv.).  To  the  man  living 
m  faith,  "  Petei-'s  fishing  after  the  resurrection,  and 
all  deeds  of  matiimony  are  pure  spiritual ;"  to 
those  who  are  not,  "  leaming,  doctrine,  contenipLi- 
tion  of  high  things,  preaching,  study  of  Scripture, 
founding  of  churches  and  abbeys,  are  works  of  the 
flesh  "  {Pref.  to  Romans  ).'  «'  Neither  is  outward 
circumcision  or  outwai-d  baptism  worth  a  pin  of 
themselves,  save  that  they  put  us  in  remembrance 
to  keep  the  covenant"  (1  Cor.  vii.).  "He  that 
desiieth  honour,  gaspeth  after  lucre.  .  .  .  castles, 
parks,  lordships  ....  desireth  not  a  work,  much 
less  a  good  work,  and  is  nothing  less  than  a  bishop  " 
'1  Tim.  iii.).  Ez.  xxxiv.  is  said  to  be  "  against 
bishops  and  curates  that  despise  the  flock  of  Christ  " 
The  iyytKos  iKK\r)fflas  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  appeai-s 
(as  in  Tyndal)  as  "  the  messenger  of  the  congrega- 
tion." Strong  protests  against  Purgatoiy  are  found 
in  notes  to  Ez.  xviii.  and  1  Cor.  in.,  and  in  the 
"  Table  of  Principal  Mattei-s  "  it  is  significantly 
stilted  under  the  word  Purgatory  that  "  it  is  not  in 
the  Bible,  but  the  purgation  and  remission  of  our 
sins  is  made  us  by  the  abundant  mercy  of  God." 
The  Pi«fa/;e  to  the  Apocrypha  explains  the  name, 
and  distinctly  asserts  the  inferiority  of  the  books. 
No  notes  aie  added,  and  the  translation  is  taken 

'  The  lc»ig  preface  to  the  }{«man8  (sevon  folio  pages) 
aras  ^nbntantlally  ideuUcal  with  that  in  TynJal's  edition 
at  1S34. 


from  Coverdale,  as  if  it  hsd  not  been  wuith  while  tc 
give  much  labour  to  it. 

(4.)  A  few  points  of  detail  remain  to  bo  uoticod 
In  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T,  liogers  fol- 
lows Tyndal,  agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  far  as  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  then  that  to  the  Hebrews,  then 
those  of  St.  Peter,  bt.  James,  and  St.  Jude, 
Woodcuts,  not  veiy  freely  introduced  elsewhere 
are  prefixed  to  every  chapter  in  the  ilevelation 
The  introduction  of  the  '*  Table "  mentUmetl  alwve 
gives  Rogers  a  claim  to  be  the  Patnarch  of  Cou- 
coixlances,  the  "father"  of  all  such  as  write  in 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  Iteverence  fo'-  the  He- 
brew text  is  shown  by  his  striking  out  the  three 
verees  which  the  Vulgate  hi\s  i.^aed  to  i's.  xiv.  In 
a  later  edition,  published  at  1  aris,  not  by  Rogein 
himself,  but  by  <)rafton,  under  Coverdale's  sui>erin- 
teudence,  in  1539,  tiie  obnoxious  Prologue  aud 
Prefaces  were  suppi-essed,  and  the  notes  systemati- 
cally expui^ted  and  toned  down.  The  book  was 
in  advance  of  the  age.  Neither  booksellew  nor 
bishops  were  piepai ed  to  be  res|>onsible  for  it. 

VI.  Tavehnkr  (1539).  (1.)  The  boldness  of 
the  jweudo-Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  fright- 
ened the  ecclesiastical  world  from  its  propriety. 
Coveixlale's  Version  Wiis,  however,  too  inaccurate  to 
keep  its  ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find  ancther 
editor,  and  the  printers  applied  to  Richaixl  Tavenier. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  The  fact  that, 
though  a  layman,  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  tlie 
canons  of  the  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford  indicates 
a  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  this  is  coufirineil 
by  the  character  of  his  translation.  It  professes,  in 
the  title-page,  to  be  "  newly  recognised,  with  gi-eat 
diligence,  atler  the  most  faithful  exemplai-s."  The 
editor  acknowledges  "  the  labours  of  others  («.  e 
Tyndal,  Coverdale,  and  Matthew,  though  he  does  not 
name  them)  who  have  neither  undiligently  nor  un- 
learnedly  travelled,"  owns  that  the  work  is  not  one 
which  can  be  done  "  absolutely"  (i.  e.  completely) 
by  one  or  two  pei-sons,  but  requiies  "a deeper  con- 
ferring of  many  learned  wittes  together,  and  also 
a  juster  time,  and  longer  leisure ;"  but  the  thing 
had  to  be  done ;  he  had  been  asked  to  do  it.  He  had 
"  used  his  talent "  as  he  could. 

(2.)  In  most  respects  this  may  be  described  a» 
an  expurgated  edition  of  Matthew's.  There  is  a 
Table  of  Principal  Mattei-s,  and  there  are  notes ; 
but  the  notes  are  briefer,  and  less  polemical.  The 
passages  quoted  above  are,  e.  g.  omitted  wholly  or 
in  part.  The  Epistles  follow  the  same  order  as 
before. 

VII.  Cp.anmer.  (1.)  In  the  same  year  »i 
Tavemer's,  and  coming  from  the  same  press,  &[>■ 
peared  an  English  Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio 
printed  with  a  more  costly  type,  bearing  a  highei 
name  than  any  previous  edition.  The  title-page  is 
an  elaborate  engraving,  the  spirit  and  power  of  whirh 
indicate  the  •'and  of  Holbein.  The  king,  seated  on 
his  throne,  is  giving  the  Verbum  Dei  to  the  bishops 
and  doctors,  and  they  distribute  it  to  the  people, 
while  doctors  and  people  are  all  joining  in  cries  of 
"  Vivat  Bex."  It  declares  the  book  to  be  "  truly 
translated  after  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts"  by  "divers  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in 
the  foresiiid  tongues."  A  preface,  in  April,  1540, 
with  the  initials  T.  C,  implies  the  archbishop's 
sauctiio.  In  a  later  edition  (Nov.  1540),  his  nanis 
appeal's  on  the  titlepage,  and  the  names  of  his  coad- 

I  jutoi-s  are  given,  Cuthhert  (Tonstal)  Bishop  of  Dur- 
'  kiiii.  Mi<\   Nkholits  (Heath)  Bishop  of  Rochet^tc 
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but  thk  do«s  Dot  exclude  the  possibility  of  others 
iiAving  been  employed  tor  the  first  edition. 

(2.)  Craiimers  Ver>ion  presents, as  might  be  ex- 
•^•ted,  many  points  of  interest.  The  prologue  gives 
a  ntore  complete  ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought 
to  !«  thiui  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Words  not  in  the 
ongiual  are  to  be  pnut<xi  in  a  different  tvpe.  They 
are  aild»\l,  even  when  "  not  wanted  by  the  sense. ' 
to  satisfy  those  who  have  "  missed  them  "  in  previ- 
''iis  trauttiatioiis,  i.  e.  they  repi-esent  the  various 
rmdin):s  of  the  Vulgate  where  it  ditlere  from  the 
Hetr«:W.  The  sign  *  indicates  diversity  in  the 
C'haldee  and  Hebrew.  It  liad  been  intended  to  give 
all  these,  but  it  was  found  that  this  would  have 
taken  too  much  time  and  space,  and  the  editors 
purposed  theif  fore  to  print  them  in  a  little  volume  by 
iheniteJves.  The  frequent  hands  (•*")  in  the  margin, 
in  liife  manner,  show  an  intention  to  give  notes  at  the 
end  ;  but  Matthew's  Bible  had  made  men  cautious, 
and,  as  there  had  not  been  time  for  "  the  King's 
Council  to  settle  them,"  they  were  omitted,  and  no 
help  given  to  the  i-eader  beyond  the  marginal  refer- 
enoei.  In  absence  of  notes,  the  lay-i-eader  is  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  "  godly-learned  in  Chiist  Jesus." 
There  is,  as  the  title-page  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
a  greater  display  of  Hebrew  than  in  any  previous 
vei-sion.  The  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  their 
Hebrew  names  given,  Bereachith  (Genesis),  Velle 
Schemoth  (Exodus),  and  so  on.  1  and  2  Chr.  in  like 
manner  appear,  as  Dibre  Haiamim.  In  the  edition 
•f  1541,  many  proper  names  in  the  O.  T.  appear  in 
the  fuller  Hebrew  form,  as  e.  g.  Amaziahu,  Jere- 
miahu.  In  spite  of  this  parade  of  learning,  how- 
ever, the  edition  of  1539  contiins,  {lerhaps,  the 
most  startling  blunder  that  ever  appeared  under 
the  sanction  of  an  archbishop's  name.  The  editoi-s 
mlopted  the  Preface  which,  in  Matthew's  Bible,  had 
been  prefixed  to  the  .Apocrypha.  In  that  preface 
the  common  traditional  explanation  of  the  name 
was  concisely  given.  They  appear,  however,  to 
hiive  shrunk  from  offending  the  conservative  party 
in  the  Church  by  applying  to  the  books  in  question 
so  damnatory  an  epithet  as  Apocrypha.  They 
ooked  out  for  a  word  more  neutral  and  respectful, 
and  found  one  that  appeared  in  some  MSS.  of  Je- 
iT.x.M  s..  ai.i.ii^i^  though  in  strictness  it  belonged  to 
fii  •lent  set  of  books.    They  accordingly 

»■•■■  it  word,  leaving  the  preface  in  all 

oUic'i  ie>pixu  as  it  was  before,  and  the  result  is  the 
somewhat  ludicrous  statement  that  the  "  books  were 
called  Iltiifiijrapha,"  becauae  "  they  were  read  in 
■ecret  and  apart "  ! 

;3.)  A  later  edition  in  l.'>41  presents  a  few  modi- 
fiistioiis  worth  noticing.  It  appears  as  "  authorised  " 
to  lie  "  used  and  fiequented '  in  every  church  in 
the  kingdom."  The  introduction,  with  all  its 
elaboiate  pramise  of  a  future  perfection  di.sap(>ears, 
and,  in  it!  place,  there  is  a  long  preface  by  Ci'aiimer, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  references  to  other 
tritasUtions,  taking  a  safe  Via  Media  tone,  blaming 
tl  ose  who  "  refuse  to  read,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
'*  inoi-diiiate  reading,"  on  the  -jther.  This  neutral 
character,  so  characteristic  of  Cranmer's  policy,  was 
doubtless  that  which  enable<l  it  to  keep  its  ground 
during  the  changing  moods  (>f  Henry's  Inter  years. 
It  Whs  reprinted  again  and  again,  and  was  the 
Authorised  Vei-sioQ  of  the  English  Church  till  15*38 
— the  iutei-val  of  Mary's  rejgn  excepted.  From  it, 
ac<-ordingly,  were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions 
U  iicripture  in  the  Prayer  Books  of  1549  and  1562. 


*  fkiih.  e-  g.  M  '  worliijr  lynlts  o(  pensaoa." 


The  Psalms,  as  a  whoU,  the  quotations  frsm  Scrip 
ture  in  the  Homilies,  the  sentenc*  in  the  Com* 
munion  Services,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere,'  stiu 
preserve  the  remembi-ance  of  it.  The  oscillating 
character  of  the  book  is  shown  in  the  use  of  "love  ' 
instead  of  "  charity  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii. ;  and  "  congro- 
gation  "  instead  of  "  church  "  generally,  after  Tyn- 
dal ;  while  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  we  have  the  singurai 
rendering,  as  if  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  opponents. 
"  with  authority  of  priesthood."  The  plan  of  indi- 
cating doubtful  texts  by  a  smaller  type  was  ad> 
hei-ed  to,  and  was  applied,  among  other  passages,  to 
Ps.  xiv.  5,  6,  7,  and  the  more  memorable  text  of 
1  John  V.  7.  The  tianslation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16 
"  All  Scripture  given  by  inspii-ation  of  fJod,  is  pro- 
fitable," &c.,  anticipated  a  construction  of  that  text 
which  has  sometimes  been  boasted  of,  and  sometimes 
attacked,  as  an  innovation.  In  this,  however,  Tyndal 
had  led  the  way. 

VIII.  Geneva. — (1.)  The  experimenfcil  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Sir  John  Cheke 
into  a  purer  English  than  before  (Strype,  Life  of 
Cheke,  \i\.  3),  had  so  little  influence  on  the  vereiotLN 
that  followed  that  it  hai'dly  adls  for  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  as  showing  that  schohu's  were  as 
yet  unsatisfied.  The  reaction  under  Mary  gave  a 
check  to  the  whole  work,  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  exiles  who  fled  to  Geneva  entei«d  on 
it  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  Cianmer's  Version 
did  not  come  up  to  their  ideal.  Its  size  made  it  too 
costly.  There  were  no  explanatory  or  di^matic  notes. 
It  followed  Coverdale  too  closely ;  imd  where  it 
deviated,  did  so,  in  some  instances,  in  a  retrogi-ade 
direction.  The  Genevan  refugees — among  them 
WhittingLim,  Goodman,  Pullain,  Sampson,  and 
Coverdale  himself — laboured  "  lor  two  years  or 
more,  day  and  night."  They  entered  on  their 
"  great  and  wonderful  work "  with  much  "  tear 
and  trembling."  Their  ti°anslation  of  the  N.  T.  was 
"  diligently  revised  Ly  the  most  approved  Greek 
examples"  (MSS.  or  editions?)  {Preface).  The 
N.  T.,  translated  by  Whittinghara,  was  printed  by 
Conrad  Badius  in  1557,  the  whole  Bible  in  156C. 

CJ.)  Whatever  may  have  hvea  its  faults,  tht 
Geneva  Bible  was  uiiquestioimbly,  for  sixty  years 
the  most  popular  of  all  vensions.  Largely  imported 
in  the  eai-ly  vfars  of  Elizabetli,  it  was  printed  .Vi 
England  in  1561,  and  a  patent  of  monopoly  givea 
to  James  Bodleigh.  This  was  transfeired,  in  1 576, 
to  Barker,  in  whoiie  family  the  right  of  printing 
Bibles  remained  for  upwaixls  of  a  century.  Not  lest 
th.'in  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bib.'e,  wert 
printed  between  1558  and  1611.  It  kejit  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  against  the  A.  V.,  and  gave  way, 
as  it  were,  slowly  and  under  protest.  The  causes  •/ 
this  general  acceptance  are  not  ditlicult  to  acoft'iain. 
The  volume  was,  in  all  its  editions,  cheaper  an«i 
more  portable — a  small  quaiio,  instead  of  the  larga 
folio  of  Cranmer's  "  Gient  Bible."  It  was  the  firtt 
Bible  which  laid  aside  the  obsolescent  black  letter, 
and  appeared  in  Komim  type.  It  was  the  first 
which,  following  the  Hebrew  example,  recognised 
the  division  into  verses,  so  dear  to  (he  preachers  or 
hearers  of  sermons.  It  was  accompanied,  in  mo»t 
of  the  editions  alter  1578,  by  a  Bible  Dictionary  ot 
considerable  merit.  The  notes  weie  often  rmlly 
helpful  in  denliug  with  the  diiiicnltieii  of  .Sciipture, 
and  were  looked  on  as  Kpi ritual  and  evangelical. 
It  was  accordingly  the  version  s|«cially  adopted  by 
tlie  great  Puritan  party  through  the  whole  reign  ol 
Flliiabeth,  and  far  into  tlt.it  of  James.  As  sidM 
lie  ex|m-ted,  it  wa^  UimhI   -ii  TyiiiUI's  X'niuoii.  ortOI 
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returning  to  it  where  the  intennediate  i-enderings 
had  had  the  character  of  a  compromise. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  special 
notice: — (1)  It  professes  a  desiie  to  restore  the 
"true  writing"  of  many  Hebrew  names,  and  we 
meet  aoordiiigly  with  forms  lilce  Izhak  (Isaac), 
Jaacob,  and  the  like.  (2)  It  omits  the  name  of  St. 
Paul  from  the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
aiid,  ill  a  shoit  Preface,  leaves  the  authorship  an 
open  question.  (3)  It  avows  the  principle  of 
putting  all   woixls   not  in  the  oiiginal  in  Italics. 

(4)  It  pre:*nts,  in  a  Calendar  prefixed  to  the  Bible, 
something  like  a  declaration  of  wai°  against  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  Church's  lessons,  commemo- 
rating Sciipture  facts,  and  the  deaths  of  the  great 
Fteforniei-s,  but   ignoring   saints'   days   altogether. 

(5)  It  was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely 
omitted  the  Apocrypha.  (6)  The  notes  were  cha- 
racteristically Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theology,  but 
in  their  politics.  They  made  allegiance  to  king« 
dependent  upon  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  and  in 
one  instance  (note  on  2  Chr.  xv.  16)  at  lefust 
seemed,  to  the  easily  startled  James  I.,  to  favour 
tyrannicide.* 

(4.)  The  circumstances  of  the  early  introduction 
of  the  Geneva  Version  are  worth  mentioning,  if 
only  as  showing  in  how  diffei'ent  a  spiiit  the  great 
fathere  of  the  English  Kefonnation,  the  most  con- 
sciTative  of  Anglican  theologians,  acted  from  that 
which  has  too  often  animate<l  their  successors.  Men 
talk  now  of  different  translations  and  various  read- 
ings as  likely  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  people. 
When  applioition  was  made  to  ,\rchbishop  Parker, 
in  loG5,  to  suppoit  Bodleigh's  application  for  a 
licence  to  reprint  the  Geneva  Version  in  Timo.,  he 
wiote  to  Cecil  in  its  favour.  He  was  at  the  time 
looking  forward  to  the  work  he  af'teiwards  accom- 
plished, of  "  one  other  special  Bible  for  the 
Churches,  to  be  set  forth  as  convenient  time  and 
leisure  should  permit;"  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  "  nothing  hinder,  but  rather  doc  much  gooa, 
to  have  diversity  of  translations  and  readings " 
(Stiype,  Life  of  Parker,  iii.  6).*  In  many  of  tlic 
later  reprints  of  this  edition  the  N.  T.  purports  to 
be  based  upon  Beza's  Latin  Version ;  and  the  notes 
are  said  to  be  taken  from  Joac.  Camer,  P.  Leseler, 
Villerius,  and  Fr.  Junius. 

IX.  The  Bishops'  Biblk.— (1.)  The  facts  just 
stated  will  account  for  the  wish  of  .-Xrchbishop 
Parker,  in  spite  of  his  liberal  tolerance,  to  bring 
out  another  version  which  might  establish  its 
claims  against  that  of  Geneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  The  correspondence  of  Parker  with 
his  Suffragans  presents  some  points  of  interest,  as 
showing  how  little  agi-eement  there  was  as  to  the 
true  theory  of  a  translation.  Thus  while  Sandys, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  finds  fault  with  the  "  common 
translation  "  ( Geneva  ?),  as  "  following  Munster  too 
much,"  iind  so  "  swerving  much  from  the  Hebrew," 
(luest.  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  took  the  Psalms, 
acted  on  the  principle  of  translating  them  so  as  to 
agi-ee  with  the  N.  T.  quotations,  "  for  the  avoiding 
oi  offence;"  and  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  while  laying 


*  The  note  "  Herein  be  showed  that  he  lacked  zeal,  for  | 
she  ougnt  t<>  have  died,"  was  probably  one  which  Scotch 
fanatics  liad  handled   in  conne^uon  with   tl>e  name  of 
James's  mother.  i 

'  The  Geneva  Version,  as  published  by  Barker,  is  that 
popularly  kno\»7i  ai;  th<  Breeches  Bible,  from  its  renderiDK 
?f  Gen.  !!!.  7.  It  \a^  however  been  preceded  in  this  by 
ftvclilTea. 


down  the  sensible  nile  that  "  inkhorc  tenos  were  to 
be  avoided,"  also  went  on  to  mid  *'  that  the  usual 
teims  were  to  be  retiiined  so  far  forth  as  the  H?bi*w 
will  well  bear"  (Strype,  Parker,  iii.  6).  The  j>riu- 
ciple  of  pious  frauds,  of  distoiling  the  truth  for  the 
sake  of  edifiuntion,  has  peihaps  often  been  acted  on 
by  other  translators.  It  has  not  often  been  so  ex- 
plicitly avowed  as  in  the  first  of  these  suggestions. 

(2.)  The  bishops  thus  consulted,  eight  in  number, 
together  with  some  deans  and  professors,  brought 
out  the  fi  uit  of  their  laboui-s  in  a  magnificent  folio 
(1568  and  l.')72).  Everything  had  been  done  to  mak« 
it  attractive.  A  long  erudite  preface  vindicatec 
the  right  of  the  people  to  lead  the  Scriptures, 
and  (quoting  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fisher)  ad- 
mitted the  position  which  later  divines  have  often 
been  slow  to  admit,  that  "  there  be  yet  in  the 
Gospel  many  dark  places  which,  without  all  doubt, 
to  the  posterity  shall  be  made  much  more  open." 
Wood-engravings  of  a  much  higher  character  than 
those  of  the  Geneva  Bible  were  scattered  profusely, 
especially  in  Genesis.  Thi-ee  porti-aits  of  the  Queen, 
the  Karl  of  Leicester,  and  Lord  Bui'leigh,  beautiful 
specimens  of  copperplate  engraving,  appeared  on  the 
titlepages  of  the  several  parts.''  A  map  of  Palestine 
was  given,  with  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
in  the  edition  of  1 372.  A  most  elaborate  series  of 
genealogical  tables,  prepfired  by  Hugh  Bixiughton, 
the  great  Kabbi  of  the  age  (of  whom  more  hereafter), 
but  ostensibly  by  Speed  the  antiquaiy  (Broughton's 
name  being  in  disfavour  with  the  bishops),  was  pre- 
fixed (Strype,  Parker,  iv.  20  ;  Lightfoot,  Life  of 
Broughton).  In  .some  jwints  it  followed  previotu 
tiunslations,  and  was  avowedly  based  on  Cranmer's. 
"  A  new  edition  was  necessary."  "  This  had  led 
some  well-disposed  men  to  recognize  it  again,  not  as 
condemning  the  former  translation,  which  has  been 
followed  mostly  of  any  other  translation,  excepting 
the  original  text"  i^Pref.  of  1572).  Cranmer's 
Prologue  was  reprinteil.  The  Geneva  division  into 
vei-ses  was  adopted  throughout. 

(3.)  .^ome  peculiarities,  however,  appear  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  (1)  The  Books  of  the  Bible 
are  classified  as  l«>gal,  histori'al,  sapiential,  and  pro- 
phetic. This  was  easy  enough  for  the  0.  T.,  but 
the  application  of  the  same  idea  to  the  N.  T.  pro- 
duce<i  some  rather  curious  combinations.  The  (ios- 
pels,  the  Catholic  Kpistles,  and  those  to  Titus,  Phi- 
lemon, and  the  Hebiews,  are  grouped  together  as 
legal,  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles  as  sapiential ;  the 
Acts  ajipear  as  the  one  histoiical,  the  Kevelation 
as  the  one  prophetic  Book.  (2)  It  is  the  only 
Bible  in  which  many  passages,  sometimes  nearly 
a  whole  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  omitted  when  the  chaptei'S 
were  read  in  the  public  sei-vice  of  the  Church. 
(3)  One  edition  contained  the  older  version  of  the 
Psalms  fiom  Matthew's  Bible,  in  parallel  columns 
with  that  now  issued,  a  true  and  pi-actk-al  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  benefit  of  a  diversity  of 
translations.  (4)  The  initials  of  the  translators 
were  attached  to  the  Books  which  they  had  seve- 
I'ally  undei-taken.     The  work  was  done  on  tht  plan 


*  The  fitness  of  these  illustrations  is  open  to  qnejtion. 
Others  still  more  incongruous  found  their  way  into  the 
text  of  the  edition  of  1572,  and  the  feelings  of  the  l*nritar.a 
were  shocked  by  seeing  a  woodcut  of  Xeptuue  in  the 
initial  letters  of  Jonah,  Micah,  and  Xahum,  while  tliat  ol 
the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  w^eiit  so  far  as  to  give  l/ala 
and  the  Swan.  There  must,  to  s;iy  the  least,  have  l>*ii 
very  slovenly  ,«diti)rship  to  oermit  ihis 
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>f  Huited,  not  joint  liaWlity.  (5)  Here,  as  in  the 
uau«r4,  there  is  the  attempt  to  give  the  Hebrew 
proper  nam«  moi»  accarateiy,  as,  e.  g.,  in  Heva, 
l!>ahac,  L'ziahu,  Jh . 

(4.)  Of  all  the  English  versions,  the  Bishop's 
bible  had  probably  the  least  success.  It  did  not 
command  the  respect  of  sdiolars,  and  its  size  and 
cost  w«'re  far  from  meeti:  g  the  wiuits  of  the  peojile. 
Itk  ciiTulation  appeai-s  to  have  been  practiciiily 
limited  to  the  churches  which  were  oixlei-ed  to  be 
supplied  with  it.  It  had  however,  at  any  rate,  the 
right  to  boost  of  some  good  Hebiew  scholars  among 
the  translators.  tJne  of  them.  Bishop  Alley,  had 
written  a  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  though  vehe- 
4nently  att.icke<i  by  Bioughton  (Townley,  Literary 
History  of  Vte  JHole,  iii.  19Mi,  it  was  defended  as 
vigorously  by  Fiilke,  and,  together  with  the  A.  V., 
received  from  Selden  the  praise  of  being  "  the  best 
tinuslatiou  io  the  world"  {Table  Talk,  Works,  iii. 
2009). 

X.  KuEiHS  AND  DoUAT. — (1.)  The  successive 
dmiges  in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to 
the  ooutrovei°8iiilists  of  the  I^tin  Church.  Some 
haw  in  it  an  argument  against  any  translation  of 
Sci'ipture  into  the  spoken  language  of  the  people. 
Others  pointed  derisively  to  the  want  of  unity 
which  these  changes  displayed.  There  were  some, 
however,  who  took  the  line  which  Sir  T.  More  and 
Gajxiiner  had  t.iken  under  Henry  VIII.  They  did 
not  object  to  the  principle  of  an  English  translation. 
They  only  charged  all  the  versions  hitherto  made  with 
being  false,  coiTupt,  heretical.  To  this  there  was  the 
ready  retort,  that  they  had  done  nothing:  that  their 
bishops  in  tlie  reign  of  Ileniy  had  promised,  but 
had  not  perfomied.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
that  they  should  take  some  steps  which  might  en- 
able them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  reproach ,  and 
the  English  refugees  who  wei^e  settled  at  Kheims — 
Martin,  .Allen  (afterwards  cardinal),  and  Biistow — 
undertook  the  work.  Gregory  Martin,  who  had 
graduated  at  Camhiidge,  had  signalized  himself  by 
an  attack  on  the  existing  versions,*  and  had  been 
answered  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Kulke,  Master 
of  Catherine  Hal!,  Cambridge  {A  Defence  of  the 
Sincere  iind  True  Translation,  Sk.).  The  charges  are 
mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  brought  by  Sir 
T.  &lore  against  Tyudal.  "  The  old  time-honoured 
words  were  diacanled.  The  authority  of  tlie  LXX. 
and  Vui^te  was  set  at  nought  when  the  tians- 
latoi''s  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  ditfered  from  what  he  found  in  them."  The 
new  model  translation  was  to  avoid  the!«  faults. 
It  was  to  command  the  respect  at  once  of  priests 
and  people.  After  an  incubation  of  some  years  it 
was  puMishcd  at  Kheims  in  1582.  Though  Martin 
was  competent  to  ti-anslate  from  the  Greek,  it  pro- 
fes(ie<i  to  be  ti:i.-«<l  on  "  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Vulgate."  Niitt^  were  added,  as  strongly  dogmatic 
as  thoTie  of  the  (ieneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly  con- 
tnivei  sial.  Tlie  work  of  ti-nnslation  was  completed 
Mimewhat  later  by  the  puolication  of  the  O.  T.  at 
I)ouay  in  I(>(i9.  The  language  was  precisely  what 
mi};ht  have  Ijeen  expected  from  men  who  adopted 
(iardiner's  ideal  of  what  n  translation  ought  to  be. 
At  every  page  we  stumble  on  *'  strange  ink-horn 
words,"  which  nevei'  had  been  English,  and  never 

■  'A  dt«eoTei7or  Ibe  ■»—'*«"  cuimiUuM  of  Holy 
Scrlptnree  by  tbt  HeretikM  of  oar  daji.  ipedany  of  ttae 
tecllsli  Mctariee."  Tbo  lancuage  of  this  mm)  other  like 
Jnofct  was,  M  nilf[fat  be  expected,  very  tboilve.  The 
Bible,  In  Protcsunt  tnuulatlvna,  was  "not  Ood't  word. 


conlil  be,  such,  r.  g.,  as  '  the  I'!aedie  aid  \ba 
Azymes"  (Maik  i%i.  1),  "the  arch-«yiiagogw«' 
(Maik  v.  35;,  "  in  prepuce"  fKom.  It.  9;,  "  ooan 
rate  with  the  fallacie  of  sin'  (Heb.  iii.  13„  "a 
greatei  hoste"  (Heb.  xi.  4),  "  this  is  the  annuntia> 
tion"  (1  John  v,  5),  "  pre-ordinate "  (Acts  xiii. 
48),  "  the  justifications  of  our  Lord  "  (Luke  i.  ti), 
"  what  is  to  me  and  thee"  (John  ii.  4),  "  longv 
nimity  "  (Rom.  ii.  4),  "  purge  the  old  leaden  tlwt 
you  may  be  a  new  paste,  as  you  are  azymes " 
[i  Cor.  iv.  7),  "  you  are  evacuated  from  Chiist' 
(Gal.  V.  4),  and  so  on." 

(2.)  A  style  such  as  this  had,  ns  might  be  ex- 
pected,  but  few  admirers.  Among  those  few,  how- 
ever, we  find  one  gieat  name.  Bacon,  who  leaves 
the  gi-eat  work  of  the  reign  of  James  unnoticed, 
and  quotes  almost  unifoimly  from  the  Vulgate, 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  Khemish  Vei-sion 
for  having  restore*!  "  charity  "  to  the  place  fitmi 
which  Tyndal  had  expelled  it,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  {Cf 
the  Pacification  of  the  Church). 

XI.  AuTHORiSKD  Version. — (1.)  The  position 
of  the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  vei-sions 
in  use  at  the  commencement  of  the  ragn  of  James 
was  hardly  satisfactory.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was 
sanctioned  by  authority.  That  cf  Geneva  had  tlie 
strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Scholars,  Hebrew  scholars  in  particular,  found 
grave  fault  with  both.  Hugh  Broughton,  who 
spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother-tongue, 
denounced  the  former  as  being  full  of  *•  traps  and 
pitfall;,"  "oveithiowing  all  religion,"  and  pro- 
posed a  new  revision  to  be  effected  by  an  English 
."^eptuagint  (72),  with  power  to  consult  gardeners, 
artists,  and  the  like,  about  the  words  connecte<l 
with  their  seveial  callings,  and  bound  to  submit 
th'jr  work  to  "  one  qualified  for  ditliculties."  This 
ultimate  referee  was,  of  course,  to  be  himself 
(Stiype,  Whityift,  iv.  19,  23j.  Unhappily,  neither 
his  temper  nor  his  mannei-s  were  such  as  to  win 
favour  for  this  suggestion.  Whitgifl  disliked  him, 
worried  him,  drove  him  into  exile.  His  feeling 
was,  however,  shared  by  othei's ;  and  among  the 
demands  of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604  (Dr.  HeinoKb 
being  the  spokesman.;,  was  one  for  a  new,  or,  at 
least,  a  revised  transLition.  The  special  objections 
which  they  urged  were  neither  numerous  (three 
passages  only — Ps.  cv.  28,  cvi.  30,  Gal.  iv.  25 
were  referred  to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  con- 
clude either  that  this  part  of  their  ca.«e  had  not 
been  carefully  got  up,  or  that  the  bullying  to 
which  tliey  were  ex])08ied  had  liad  the  desii-ed  effect 
of  throwing  them  into  some  confusion.  The  bishops 
treated  tlte  ditliculties  whicli  they  did  raise  with 
supercilious  scorn.  They  were  "  tiivial,  old,  nnd 
ofieu  answered."  Bancroft  raised  the  cvj  of  alarm 
which  a  timid  Conservatism  has  so  often  raised 
since.  "  If  every  man's  humour  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed, there  would  be  no  end  of  tnutslating" 
(Canlwell,  Conferences,  p.  188\  Cranmer's  wonli 
leemed  likely  to  be  fultU<ed  again.  Had  it  bern 
letl  to  the  bishops,  W4  might  have  waited  for 
the  A.V.  '•  till  the  day  aOer  doomsday."  Eren 
when  the  work  was  done,  and  the  translators 
acknowledg«l  that  the  Hampton  Court  Confereooi 
had  been  the  starting-point  of  it,  they  oould  not 


but  tbt  derlt'i." 

•  Kven  Roman  OtthoUc  divines  have  felt  the  soiMtlority 
of  Um  a  v.,  sihI  Owlluner.  In  htiedlitoos  of  the  .N.  T.  In 
IT4S,  uvl  the  lilble,  1763,  uflm  follows  It  In  prrfrrmce  la 
Um  lUtdms  aiHl  I  •ouigr  imwUlioos, 
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resist  f.he  tempt-itiou  of  a  fling  at  their  o|>poueiit8. 
'i'lie  objectiuns  to  the  Iiisho])8'  Bible  had,  they  said, 
been  notliiiig  more  than  a  shiil  to  justify  the 
refusal  of  the  l\iritaiis  to  subsaibe  to  the  Com- 
munion Book  [Preface  to  A.V.).  But  the  king 
disliked  tlie  politics  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Either 
repeating  what  he  had  heaid  from  others,  or 
exercising  his  own  judgment,  he  declared  that 
there  was  as  yet  no  good  ti-auslatiou,  and  that 
that  was  the  worst  of  all.  Nothing,  however, 
was  settled  at  the  Conference  beyond  the  hojie 
thus  held  out. 

(2.)  But  the  king  was  not  foi^etful  of  what  he 
thought  likely  to  be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  The 
work  of  oi-ganising  and  superintending  the  annnge- 
uients  for  a  new  tiunslation  was  one  specially  con- 
genial to  him,  and  in  1606  the  ta>-k  was  accordingly 
commenced.  The  selection  of  the  (irty-tbur  scho- 
lars" to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  fair  one.  Andrews, 
Saravia,  Ovei-al,  Montague,  and  Barlow,  represented 
the  "higher"  party  in  the  Church;  Keinolds, 
c;hadei-ton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritan.<:.P  Scho- 
larship unconnected  with  party  was  lepresented  by 
Henry  Savile  an<l  John  Boys.  One  n.ime  is  indeed 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  greatest  Hebrew 
scholar  of  the  age,  the  nnui  who  had,  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil  (1595),  urgal  this  veiy  plan  of  a  joint  transla- 
tion, who  had  already  translated  several  books  of 
the  O.T.  (Job,  Lcclesiastes,  Daniel,  Lamentations) 
was  ignominiously  excluded.  This  may  have  been, 
in  part,  owing  to  the  dislike  with  which  Whitgift 
and  Bancroft  had  all  along  regaixled  him.  But  in 
pait,  also,  it  was  owing  to  Broughton's  own  cha- 
latter.  An  unmanageable  temjier  showing  'tself 
in  violent  language,  and  the  habit  of  stigmatising 
those  who  ditlered  from  him,  even  on  such  questions 
as  those  connected  with  names  and  dates,  as  here- 
tical and  atheistic,  must  have  made  him  thoroughly 
impracticable ;  one  of  the  men  whose  pveoen>« 
throws  a  Committee  or  Conference  into  chaos.* 

(.3.)  What  reward  other  than  that  of  their  otni 
consiliences  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  the 
men  thus  chosen  to  expect  for  their  long  and  labo- 
lious  task?  The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  state  revenue.  Gold  and  silver 
were  not  always  plentiful  in  the  household  of  the 
English  Solomon,  and  from  him  they  received 
nothing  (Hey  wood.  State  of  Auth.  Bibl.  Revision). 
There  remained,  however,  an  ingenious  form  of 
liberality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  inexpen- 
sive. A  king's  letter  was  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bisho])S,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
chaptei-s,  commending  all  the  translators  to  their 
tavourable  notice.  They  were  exhorted  to  contii- 
bute  in  all  1000  marks,  and  the  king  was  to  be 
informed  of  each  man's  liberality.  If  any  livings 
in  their  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  private  peisons, 
be<'ame  vacant,  the  king  was  to  be  infonned  of  it, 
that  he  might  nominate  some  of  the  translatore  to 
the  Vacant  preferment.  Heads  of  colleges,  in  like 
manner,  were  enjoined  to  give  free  board  and 
lodging  to  such  divines  as  were  summoned  from  the 


•  Only  forty-seTen  names  appear  in  the  king's  list 
^Ihjm?t,  Reform.  Hecords).  Seven  may  have  died,  or  de- 
clined to  act ;  o  ■  it  may  have  bt-en  intended  that  there 
ttiould  be  a  final  Dommittee  of  llevision.  A  full  list  is 
given  by  Fuller  'Ch.  Hut.  x.) :  and  Is  reprirduced,  with 
bVjgrapbical  particulars,  by  Todd  and  Anderson. 

r  This  side  was,  however,  weakened  Dy  uie  death  of 
Sk/Ji;olds  and  Lively  during -the  progres;,  of  the  work. 


couiitiy  to  labour  In  the  great  work  («''lr/M 
Whitgift,  iv.).  That  the  king  might  take  Im 
place  as  the  dii'ector  of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  litle«a 
insti-uctious  was  sent  to  each  ti-anslatof,  and  appa- 
i-ently  circulated  fi«ely  m  both  Univei'sities. 

(4. "I  The  instructions  thus  given  will  be  found 
in  Fuller  (/.  c),  and  with  a  more  accurate  text  in 
Burnet  {Reform.  Records).  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  give  them  herein  full;  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  bearing  of  each  clause  upon  the  work 
in  hand,  and  its  relation  to  previous  versions. 
(1)  The  Bishoj)s'  Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  u 
little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit.  This 
was  intended  probably  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  those 
who  8;iw,  in  the  proposal  of  a  new  version,  a  con- 
demnation of  that  already  existing.  (2)  The  names 
of  prophets  and  othei's  were  to  be  retained,  as 
neaily  as  may  !«  as  they  ai'e  vulgiu-iy  used.  This 
was  to  guard  against  fomis  like  izliak,  Jeremiahu, 
&c.,  which  had  been  intioduced  in  some  vei-sioris, 
and  which  some  Hebiew  scholars  were  willing  ti 
introduce  more  copiously.  To  it  we  owe  probabli 
the  forms  Jeremy,  Klias,  Osee,  Coie,  in  the  N.T. 
(3)  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the 
word  Church  not  to  be  translated  Congregation. 
The  rule  was  apparently  given  for  the  sake  of  this 
special  application.  "Charity,"  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 
was  probably  Jilso  due  to  it.  The  earlier  veiisions, 
it  will  be  remembeied,  had  gone  on  the  opposite 
principle.  (4)  When  any  word  hath  divers  signi- 
fications, that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most 
commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers,  being 
agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the 
analogy  of  faith.  Thi;-,  like  the  former,  tends  to 
confound  the  functions  of  tlie  presicher  and  the 
translator,  and  substitutes  ecclesiastiuil  tradition 
for  philological  accuracy.  (5)  The  division  of  tlie 
chaptei-s  to  be  altered  eitiier  not  at  all,  or  as  little 
»'»  [ossible.  Here,  ag.iin,  convenience  was  moie  in 
T.'ew  than  tnith  and  accuiacy,  and  the  result  is 
that  divisions  are  perpetuated  which  are  manifestly 
arbiti'aiy  and  misleading.  (G)  No  maiginai  notes 
to  be  affixed  but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew 
and  Gieek  words.  This  was  obviously  directwl 
against  the  Geneva  notes,  as  the  special  objects  of 
the  king's  aversion.  Pi-actically,  however,  in 
whatever  fleeling  it  originated,  we  may  be  thankful 
that  the  A.V.  came  out  as  it  did,  without  note  or 
comment.  The  open  Bible  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  readers.  The  woik  of  interpretation  was  let"t 
free.  Had  an  opposite  course  been  adopted,  we 
might  have  had  the  tremendous  evil  of  a  whole 
body  of  Exegesis  imposed  upon  the  Church  by 
authority,  reflecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of 
Doit,  the  absolutism  of  James,  the  high-flying 
prelacy  of  Bancroft.  (7)  Such  quotations  of  places 
to  be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve  for  fit 
refeience  of  one  Scriptuie  to  another.  The  prin- 
ciple that  Seri]itiire  is  its  own  best  interpreter  was 
thus  recognised,  but  practictilly  the  marginal  refer- 
ences of  the  A.V.  of  1611  were  somewhat  scanty, 
most  of  those  now  piinted  having  been  added  in 
later  editions.     (8  and  9)  State  plan  of  translation. 


The  loss  of  the  latter,  Hebrew  professor  at  Cambridge  Ici 
thirty  years,  was  every  way  deplorable. 

1  It  deserves  notice  thai  Brougliton  is  the  only  Et\gligL 
translator  who  has  adopted  the  Eternal  as  the  equivalent 
for  JelMjvah.  as  in  lie  French  version.  To  bim  alsc 
perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  divine,  we  owe  the  irrt 
interpretation  of  the  Descent  into  HelL 
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Each  componj  of  tnuisU'i«Ta  ia  to  t-ike  iU  own 
book*;  eich  penwn  to  hr.n^  his  own  coirections. 
Thecompniij  to  (ti:tcus«  them,  and  having  tiL.iihed 
*jMir  work,  to  seed  it  on  to  another  comixiny,  ard 
»  OD.  (10)  Provides  for  ditferences  of  opinion 
Mtween  two  companies  by  refening  theni  to  a 
Kenei'al  meHing.  (11)  Gives  power,  in  cases  of 
Jifficiilty,  to  consult  any  acholars.  (12)  Invites 
•iiggestions  from  any  quarter.  (13)  Names  the 
directors  of  the  work:  Andrews,  D«in  of  West- 
minster; Caslow,  I>ean  of  Chester  ;  and  the  Regius 
ProfesMrs  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  Univer- 
sities. '14)  Names  translations  to  be  followed 
when  they  agree  more  with  the  original  than  the 
Bbhops'  Bible,  x.  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  Matthew's, 
Whitchurch's,  (Cranmer's),  and  Geneva.  (15) 
Authorises  Universities  to  appoint  three  or  four 
ovei-seers  of  the  work. 

(b.)  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  correspond- 
ence connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minute  of 
the  meetings  for  conference  is  still  e\t.int.  Nothing 
is  moi«  striking  than  the  silence  with  which  the 
vei-sion  that  was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  for  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half  was 
ashei°ed  into  the  world.  Here  and  there  we  gpt 
glimpses  of  scholars  coming  from  their  countiy 
livings  to  their  old  college  haunts  to  work  diligently 
at  the  task  .issigned  them  ( Peck,  Desiderata  Cttriosa, 
ii.  87).  We  see  the  meetings  of  translators,  one 
man  reading  the  chapter  which  he  has  been  at 
work  on,  while  the  others  listen,  with  the  original, 
or  I^tin,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish  vei-sions 
in  their  hands  (."^Iden,  Tiible  Talk).  We  may  re- 
present to  oui-selves  the  differences  of  opinion, 
settled  by  the  casting  vote  of  tha  "odd  man,"  or 
by  the  strong  overbearing  temper  of  a  man  like 
Bancroft,'  the  minority  comforting  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  truth 
to  be  outvoted  (Gell,  Essa/j  towards  Amendment 
of  la$t  En(j.  transl.  of  Bible,  p.  .321).»  Dogmatic 
interests  were  in  some  cases  allowed  to  bias  the 
translation,  and  the  Calvinism  of  one  party,  the  pre- 
Jatic  views  of  another,  were  both  represented  at  the 
expense  of  accuracy  '^(Jell,  /.  c.).* 

(6.)  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  sepa- 
rate cnmpHni«>s  comparing  notes  as  directed.  When 
the  work  drew  towai-ds  its  completion  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few. 
Two  from  encli  of  the  three  gioups  were  accordingly 
Miected,  and  the  six  met  in  London,  to  superintend 
Hic  publication.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
any  more  definite  remuneration  than  the  shadowy 
prumi!«  held  out  in  the  king's  letter,  of  a  share  in 
the  lOOO  marks  which  Deans  and  Chapters  would 
not  contribute.     The  matter  had  now  reached  its 


*  Miles  Smith.  bimM-lf  a  trsnsUtor  and  the  writer  of 
the  Preface,  cuni|>UiiH-<]  of  Bancroft  that  there  was  no 
contradictinR  blm  (Beard,  Rented  Sng.  BiUt). 

•  (ieU'it  fvldenccas  having  been  chaplain  to  Arehbltbop 
Ahtwt,  carries  Mxne  weight  with  It.  His  worlu  arc  to  be 
found  In  ihf  BHU  Mas.  library,  Mr.Scrtvmer's  italement 
to  the  contrary  bring  aiiparently  an  oversight  {Supplement 

to  A.  v.qry.  r.p.  loi). 

<  The  following  |>as»ige*  are  those  eoaunoaly  refund 
to  in  kuppurt  of  tbis  charge :  (I)  The  rptiderinf  **  sodi  ss 
should  »>e  aavpd."  in  AcU  II.  47.  (5)  The  iniertlon  of 
Die  wi*iU  -  any  nian  "  In  Heb.  x.  3S  ("  llw  Jiwl  nhall  live 
by  faith,  but  If  any  man  draw  bock."  fee),  to  avoid  an 
Inferenrr  nnravouniblf  to  the  doctrine  of  Mnal  Hrne- 
vemiice.  (3)  I'he  use  of  ••  bl«hoprlc."  in  Acu  I.  30,  of 
•ov«-r-tiutit.*  In  I  IVt,  V.  J,  „f  •'  bi»h..p,"  in  i  Tim.  111.  I, 
kc  a.<d  ••  uvpr»«-r»."  In  Act»  xx.  2\  in  order  to  avoid 
Ihe  Meotihcatiod  uf  lUahop*  and  Kldera.    (4)  The  cheptef 


busiiies.s  stiige,  and  the  Company  of  Stntionen 
thought  it  expe<lient  to  give  the  six  editors  thirty 
pounds  each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their  nine 
months'  labour.  The  final  coirection,  and  the  task 
of  writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was 
given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr. 
.Miles  Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrot«  the 
iVilii-ation  and  the  Preface.  Of  these  two  documents 
the  first  is  unfortunately  familiar  enough  to  us, 
and  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  its  serT_e  adulation." 
James  I.  is  "  that  sanctified  person,"  "  enriched  with 
singular  and  extraordinary  graces,"  that  had  ap- 
|>eared  "  as  the  sun  in  his  strength."  To  him  they 
appeal  ag;iinst  the  judgment  of  those  whom  they 
describe,  ii'  somewhat  jjeevish  accents,  as  •♦  Popish 
pei>ons  or  elf-conceited  brethren."  The  Prefwe 
to  the  Haadei  is  more  interesting,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  prirriples  on  which  the  translators  acted. 
They  "  never  thought  that  they  should  need  to 
make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a 
bad  one  a  good  one."  "  Their  endeavour  was  to 
make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  goo<l  ones 
one  principal  good  one."  They  claim  ci-edit  for 
steering  a  middle  coui-se  between  the  Puritans  who 
"  left  the  old  ecclesiastical  words,"  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  Papists  "  retaip'ns  foreign  words  of  pui-pose 
to  darken  the  sense."  'They  vindicate  the  practice, 
in  which  they  indulge  very  ireely,  of  translating 
one  word  in  the  original  by  many  English  words, 
partly  on  the  intelligible  ground  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  find  one  word  that  will  express 
all  the  meanings  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  partly  on 
the  somewhat  childish  plea  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  choose  some  words  for  the  high  honour  of  being 
the  channels  of  God's  truth,  and  to  pass  over  others 
as  unworthy. 

(7.)  The  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at 
once  supersede  those  already  in  possession.  The  fact 
that  five  editions  weie  published  in  thi-ee  years, 
shows  that  there  was  a  good  demand.  But  the 
Bishops'  Bible  probably  remained  in  many  Churches, 
(Andrews  takes  his  texts  from  it  in  preaching  before 
the  king  as  late  as  1621),  and  the  popuLuity  of  the 
Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than  thiifeon 
reprints,  in  whole  or  in  p;»rt,  between  IKll  and  161  7. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  impression  which  the 
A.  V.  made  at  the  time  of  its  appeanince.  Pro- 
bably, as  in  most  like  cases,  it  was  far  les-s  for  good  or 
evil  than  friends  or  foes  expected.  The  Puritans,  and 
the  religious  ))ortion  of  the  middle  classes  generally, 
missed  the  notes  of  the  Geneva  book  (Fullei,  6'A. 
Ifist.  X.  50,  51).  The  Romanists  spoke  as  uouai, 
of  the  unsettling  effect  of  these  fi-equent  changes, 
and  of  the  nuu-ginal  readings  as  leaving  men  in  doubt 
what  was  the  truth  of  Scripture."     One  fmntic  cry 

heading  of  Pa.  cxiiz.  in  1611  (since  altered).  "  the  Prophet 
exhorteth  to  praiM  God  for  that  power  which  he  liath 
given  the  Chnrch  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men."  Rlunt 
{Dutiet  <tfa  Paritk  Prir$t,  LecL  IL)  appears,  in  this  ques- 
tion. !«  Ihe  side  of  the  prosecution:  Trench  {<>n  t\e  A.  V 
<^tl»e  N.T.c  X.)  on  tiiat  of  the  defence.  The  charge  of  as 
undue  bias  sgaintt  Home  in  1  Cor.  xL  37.  Ual.  v.  6,  HeK 
xllL  4,  Is  one  on  w'llch  an  acquittal  may  be  pronounced 
with  little  or  DO  be«lutlon. 

•  1 1  may  be  at  leant  piradrd,  in  mitigation,  that  the  flattxty 
of  ibe  tran>Uton  t.  outdone  by  thai  of  Francis  Bacon. 

>  \Vbitaker'«  answer,  by  antiri|iatl«n,  to  the  chann  Is 
worth  quotirig;  "No  inconvenirnce  will  follow  If  tster> 
lirriaiiuti*  or  versions  of  Scripture,  wlien  they  have  becoiM 
obsolete,  or  otased  to  be  intelligible,  may  be  si*.*rward( 
changed  or  convoed  "  (MmsH.  e«  SerifL  p.  KX  Parkot 
See.  ed.).  The  wiser  dIvtDes  of  Ihe  EngHsh  ChertOi  lai 
not  thsB  lawiit  to  imlsr  ibe  oiy  of  flaaNly. 
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was  heani  from  Hugh  Broughton  the  rejected 
(Works,  p.  661),  who  "  would  rather  be  torn  in 
piecn  by  wild  horses  than  impose  such  a  version 
on  th«  poor  churches  of  Kngland."  SeUlen,  a  few 
veare  later,  gives  a  calmer  and  more  favourable 
j'.idginent.  It  is  "  the  best  of  all  translations  as 
pt'ing  the  true  sense  of  the  oiiginal."  This,  how- 
ever, is  quaiiHe«l  by  the  remark  that  "  no  book  in 
tfie  world  is  translated  as  the  Bible  is,  woixl  for 
woixi.  with  no  regju'd  to  the  diflerence  of  idioms. 
This  is  well  enough  so  long  as  scholars  have  to  do 
*ith  it,  but  when  it  comes  among  the  common 
people.  Lord  I  what  gear  do  they  make  of  it !" 
(  Table-Tat/i).  The  feeling  of  which  this  was  the 
expression,  led  even  in  the  midst  of  the  agitations 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  propomis  for  another  revi- 
sion, which,  atler  being  brought  forward  in  the 
GiT.nd  Committee  of  Religion  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons  in  Jan.  1656,  was  refen'ed  to  a  sub-com 
III. (tee,  acting  under  Whitelocke,  with  power  to 
consult  divines  and  report.  Conferences  were  ac 
nordingly  held  frequently  at  Whitelocke's  house,  at 
which  we  tind,  mingled  with  less  illustrious  names, 
those  of  Walton  and  Cudworth.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, came  of  it  (Whitelocke,  Memorials,  p.  564  ; 
Collier,  C/i.  Hist.  ii.  9).  No  report  was  ever  made, 
and  with  the  Restoration  the  tide  of  conse-Tative 
feeling,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  checked  all  plans 
of  further  alteration.  Many  had  ceased  to  care  for 
the  Bible  at  all.  Those  who  did  care  were  content 
with  the  Bible  as  it  was.  Only  here  and  there  was 
ft  voice  raised,  like  R.  Cell's  (ut  supra),  declaring 
that  it  had  defects,  that  it  bore  in  some  things  the 
stamp  of  the  dogmatism  of  a  party  (p.  321). 

I  8.)  Tlie  highest  testimony  of  this  peiiod  is  that 
of  Walton.  From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglott,  the 
few  words  "  inter  omnes  eminet "  meant  a  good 
deal  (Pref.).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of 
glowing  panegyric  set  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  put 
together  a  long  catena  of  praises  stretching  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  With  many,  of  coui-se, 
this  has  been  only  the  routine  i-epetition  of  a  tradi- 
tional boast.  "  Our  unrivalled  Translation,"  and 
''  our  incomparable  Liturgy,"  have  been,  equally, 
phrases  of  couise.  But  there  have  been  witnesses 
of  a  fru-  higher  weight.  In  piwjwrtion  as  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  18th  century  was  infected  with  a  La- 
tinised or  Gallicised  style,  did  those  who  had  a 
purer  taste  look  with  reverence  to  the  strength  and 
purity  of  a  better  time  as  represented  in  the  A.  V. 
Thus  Addison  dwells  on  its  ennobling  the  coldness 
of  modem  languages  with  the  glowing  phrases  of 
Hebrew  (Spectator,  No.  405j,  and  Swift  confesses 
that  "  the  translators  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of 
an  English  style  far  fitter  for  that  work  than  any 
we  see  in  our  piesent  wi-itings  "  (Letter  to  Lord 
Oxford).  Each  half-century  has  naturally  added 
to  the  prestige  of  these  merits.  The  language  of 
the  A.  V.  has  intertwined  itself  with  the  contro- 
veisies.  the  devotion,  the  literature  of  the  English 
people.  It  has  gone,  wherever  they  have  gone,  over 
the  tace  of  the  whole  earth.  The  most  solemn  and 
tender  of  individual  memories  are,  for  the  most  part, 
associated  with  it.  .Men  le;iving  the  Chuich  of 
England  for  the  Chuich  of  Home  turn  regretfully 
with  a  yearning  look  at  that  noble  "  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled,"  which  they  are  about  to  exchange 
for  the  uncouth  monstrosities  of  Rheims  and  Douay. 
In  this  case  too,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  position 
of  the  A.  V.  has  been  strengthened,  less  by  the  skill 
of  it  defendei?  than  by  the  weakness  of  its  assail- 
iDU.     While  from  time  to  time,  scholai  s  ana  divines 


(Lowth,  Newcome,  Walerland,  Trench,  Ellioott). 
have  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  revision,  those  win 
have  attacked  the  piesent  version  and  produced  new 
ones  have  been,  for  the  most  pait,  men  of  naiTow 
knowletlge  and  defective  taste  (Purver,  and  Har- 
wood,  and  Bellamy,  and  Conquest),  just  able  to 
pick  out  a  few  obvious  faults,  and  showing  their 
competence  for  the  task  by  entering  on  the  work 
of  translating  or  revising  the  whole  Bible  single- 
handed.  One  memorable  exception  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  pnssed  over.  Hallam  (Lit.  of  Europe,  iii. 
ch.  2,  ad  Jin.)  recoixis  a  brief  but  emphatic  protest 
against  the  "  enthusiastic  praise  "  which  has  been 
lavished  on  this  translation.  "  It  may,  in  the  eves 
of  many,  be  a  better  English,  hut  it  is  not  the 
English  of  Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Bacon,  ...  It 
abounds,  in  fact,  especially  in  the  0.  T.,  with  ol)so- 
lete  phraseology,  and  with  single  wortls  long  5in<e 
abandoned,  or  retained  only  in  provincial  us<."  The 
statement  may,  it  is  believed,  be  accepted  as  an 
encomium.  If  it  had  been  the  English  of  the  men 
of  letters  of  James's  reign,  would  it  have  retained 
as  it  has  done,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its  hold 
on  the  mind,  the  memory,  the  afiertious  of  the 
English  people  ? 

XII.  Schemes  for  a  Revision. — (1.)  A  notice 
of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  A.  V.  though 
necessarily  brief  and  impert'ect,  may  not  be  without 
its  use  for  future  labourers.  The  fiist  half  of  the 
18th  century  was  not  favourable  lor  such  a  work. 
An  almost  solitary  Essay  for  a  New  Translation 
by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1702,  attracted  little  or  no  notice 
(Todd,  Life  of  Walton,  i.  134).  A  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  an  English  translation,  singularly  vulgar 
and  offensive,  was  published  in  1729,  of  which 
extracts  are  gi >'en  by  Lewis  (Hist,  of  Transl.  ch.  v.). 
With  the  slight  revival  of  learning  among  the 
scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  that  period  the  subject 
was  again  mooted.  Lowth  in  a  Visitation  Sermon 
(1758),  and  Seeker  in  a  Latin  Speech  intended  for 
Convocation  (1761),  recommended  it.  Matt.  Pilk- 
ington  in  his  Remarks  (1759),  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brett,  in  an  Essay  on  Ancient  Versions  of  the 
Bible  (1760),  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  consulting 
them  with  reference  to  the  0.  T.  as  well  as  the 
N.  T.,  with  a  view  to  a  more  accurate  text  than 
that  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew,  the  former  insisting 
also  on  the  obsolete  words  which  are  scattered  in  the 
A.  v.,  and  giving  a  useful  Alphabetic  list  of  them. 
A  folio  New  and  literal  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker  (1764),  w;is  a 
more  ambitious  attempt.  He  dwells  at  some  length 
on  the  "  obsolete,  uncouth,  clownish  "  expressions 
which  disfigure  the  A.  V.  He  includes  in  his  list 
such  words  as  "  joyous,"*  "  solace,"  "  damsel," 
" day-spring,"  " bereaved,"  " mai-vels,"  "bondmen. ' 
He  substitutes  "  he  hearkened  to  what  he  said,"  foi 
"  he  hearkened  to  his  voice ;"  "  eat  victuals,"  for 
"eat  bread  "'  (Gen.  iii.  19)  ;  "  was  in  favour  with," 
for  "  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of;"  "was  angry," 
for  "  his  wrath  was  kindled."  In  spite  of  this 
detective  taste,  however,  the  work  has  considerable 
merit,  is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  original, 
and  of  many  of  the  best  commentatoi-s,  and  may  be 
contrasted  favourably  with  most  of  the  single-handed 
translations  that  have  followed.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
far  aljove  the  deptn  of  degiadation  and  folly  which 
was  reached  in  Harwowl!-  Literal  TranslatitM  of  tlie 
N.  T.  "  with  freedom,  spirit,and  elegance"  (1768). 
Here  again,  a  tiew  samples  are  enough  to  show  the 
character  of  the  whole.     "  The  young  lady  is  nol 
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JhkI"  (Mark  X.  39).  "  A  jt*ntleown  of  splendid 
family  and  opulent  fortune  had  two  sons"  'Luke  xv. 
11).  "  The  clergyman  said,  Vou  have  gn^'Mi  h'lD 
Ui«  only  right  and  ptx>per  answer"  (Mark  xii.  32). 
"  We  shall  not  psy  the  c-ommon  debt  of  nature,  but 
by  a  M)ft  transition,  &c."  (1  Cor.  xv.  31). 

',2.)  Riblical  revision  was  happily  not  left  entirely 
•n  such  hands  as  these.  A  translation  by  Worsley 
'  accoixliiig  to  the  present  idiom  of  the  English 
tongue"  (1770)  was,  at  least,  less  oflensive.  Durell 
{Pr€f<>oe  to  Joh ',  Lowth  (Preface  to  Isaiah), Blayney 
(Prtf.  to  Jeremiah,  1 784 ),  were  all  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  new,  or  revised  translation.  Lhirell  dwells  most 
on  the  arbitrary  additions  and  omissions  in  the 
A.  V.  of  .lob,  on  the  total  absence  in  some  cases, 
of  any  intelligible  meaning.  Lowth  speaks  chieHy 
of  the  faulty  state  of  the  text  of  the  0.  T.,  and 
urges  a  con-ection  of  it,  partly  fiom  various  lead- 
ings, partly  from  ancient  vei-sions,  partly  trom  con- 
jecture. Each  of  the  three  contributed,  in  the  best 
way,  to  the  work  which  they  hitd  little  expet-tation 
of  seeing  accomplished,  by  labouring  steadily  at  a 
single  book  and  committing  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.y  Kennicott's  labours  in  collecting 
>1SS.  of  the  0.  T.  issued  in  his  State  of  the  present 
Hebrew  Text  (1753,  59),  and  excited  expectations 
that  there  might  before  long  be  something  like  a 
liasis  for  a  new  version  in  a  restored  original. 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  started  by  the 
(Soman  Catholic  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Prospectus  for 
a  A'ew  TratialaticM  (1786).  His  remarks  on  the 
history  of  English  translations,  his  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  excellences  of  the  A.  V.,  and  espe- 
cially of  Tyndal's  work  as  pervading  it,  his  critical 
notes  on  the  true  principles  of  traiislution,  on  the 
A.  V.  as  falling  short  of  them,  m.iy  still  he  lead 
with  interest.  He  too  like  Lowth  Hnds  fault  with 
the  superstitions  adherence  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
with  the  undue  deference  to  lexicons,  and  disregaitl 
of  versions  shown  by  our  tnuislators.  The  proposal 
was  well  received  by  mai.y  Biblical  scholars,  I^wth, 
Kenoicott,  and  Barrington,  being  foremost  among 
its  patrons.  The  work  was  itsa>^  in  pai-ts,  accoixl- 
ing  to  the  terms  ot'  the  Prospectus,  but  did  not  get 
further  than  2  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the  death  of  the 
translator  put  a  stop  to  it.  Partly  perhaps  owing 
to  its  incompleteness,  but  still  more  fiom  the  ex- 
tri  me  boldness  of  a  Prefi»ce,  anticipiiting  the  conclu- 
<io««  of  r.  later  criticism,"  Dr.  Geildes's  translation 
fell  rapiJlj  into  disfavour,  A  Sennon  by  White 
(tamous  for  his  Bampton  Lectures)  in  1779,  and 
two  I'wnphlets  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  Professor  of 
Modsm  History  at  Cambridge,  the  first  on  the 
(iofpeU  And  the  Acts,  in  1789;  the  second  on  the 
Epistles,  in  1 794,  though  attacked  in  an  Apology 
for  the  Liturgy  and  Church  of  England  (1795;, 
helped  to  keep  the  discussion  from  oblivion. 

(3.)  The  rertsiou  of  the  A.  V.,  like  many  other 
■alutary  reforms,  was  hindered  by  the  Kren<  h  Re- 
rolution.  Iti  1792,  Archbishop  Newcome  hod  pub- 
lisheil  an  elalxjrate  defence  of  such  a  scheme,  citing 
a  hiwt  of  authorities  (l>oddridge,  Wesley,  Campbell, 
iM  additkiQ  to  those  ahvady  mentioned;,  aud  taking 

7  WhateTer  be  tb«  demtriU  of  Lowtb's  IiaUh.  It  de> 
senres  Mmethtnf  better  than  the  sarcasm  of  Uurd.  that 
**  its  ooly  nie  was  to  shew  bow  Utile  was  to  be  expected 
fy»m  uny  new  Iranslatioa."  As  tbe  Boswell  of  Warbturton, 
liiiril  could  not  resist  the  teoptation  of  attacking  an  old 
antaK»nUt  uf  hi*  master's. 

•  "  I  «-lll  not  preU-iMi  to  sajr  that  It  [the  history  of  tbe 
IVntateocbJ  Is  entirely  nnniixtit  wllli  the  le«vrc  of  the 
heroic  ••«•.    Let  the  latbrr  of  Hebrew  be  tried  bjr  tae 


the  same  line  a.i  Lowth.  Rtvise<i  translajfu  oi 
the  N.T.  weie  published  by  Wakefield  in  1795,  by 
Newcome  himself  m  179o,  by  Scarlett  in  1798. 
Campbell's  version  of  the  Gospels  appeared  in 
1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Macknight  in  179a 
But  in  1796  the  note  of  alarm  was  soundeJ.  A 
feeble  pamphlet  by  George  Bulges  (Letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely),  took  the  ground  that  "  tlie 
pi-esent  period  was  unfit,"  and  fit)m  tliat  time, 
Consej-vatism,  pure  and  simple,  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. To  suggest  that  the  A.  V.  might  be 
inaccurate,  was  almost  as  bad  as  holding  "  French 
principles."  There  is  a  long  interval  before  the 
question  again  comes  into  anything  like  prominence, 
and  then  there  is  a  new  school  of  critics  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  do  battle 
vigorously  for  things  as  they  are.  The  opening  of 
the  next  campaign  was  an  article  in  the  Classical 
Journal  (No.  36y,  by  Dr.  John  Bellamy,  propoeing 
a  new  translation,  followed  soon  afterwanis  by  its 
publication  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Regent 
(1818).  The  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory 
enough,  and  a  tiemendous  battery  was  opened  upon 
it  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (Nos.  37  and  38),  as 
aflerwaitb  (No.  46)  upon  an  unhappy  critic.  Sir 
J.  B.  Burges,  who  came  foi-ward  with  a  Pamphlet  in 
its  defence  {Reasons  in  favour  of  a  A'ew  Traitsh' 
tion,  1819).  The  i-ash  assertion  of  both  Bellamy  and 
Bui-ges  that  the  A.  V.  had  been  made  almost  entirely 
from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  a  general  deficiency 
in  all  accurate  scholai-ship,  made  them  easy  victims. 
The  personal  element  of  this  controversy  may  well 
be  paiised  over,  but  three  less  ephemeral  works 
issued  from  it,  which  any  future  labourer  in  tbe 
same  field  will  find  wortli  consulting.  Whitaker's 
Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry,  was  chieHy  an 
able  exposure  cf  the  exaggerated  statement  just 
mentioned.  H.J.  Todd,  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
AutJwrised  Translation  (1819),  entered  more  fully 
than  any  previous  writer  had  done  into  the  history 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  gives  many  facts  as  to  the  Uvea 
and  qualifications  of  the  tranitlators  not  easily  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere."  The  most  masterly,  however, 
of  the  manifestoes  against  all  change,  was  a  pamphlet 
{Remarks  on  the  Critical  Principles,  Ac,  Oxtbni, 
1820),  published  anonymously,  but  known  to  have 
been  written  by  Archbishop  Laurence.  The  strength 
of  the  argument  lies  chiefly  in  a  skilful  display  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  the  impossibili^  of 
any  satisfactory  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  of  the 
O.  T.,  or  any  settlement  of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T., 
the  expediency  therefore  of  adhering  to  a  Textus  re- 
ceptus  in  both.  The  aigument  may  not  be  dedsiTC, 
but  the  scholai-ship  and  acuteness  brought  to  bear  on 
it  make  the  book  instructive,  and  any  one  entering 
on  the  work  of  a  translator  ought  at  least  to  read  it, 
that  he  may  know  what  difficulties  he  has  to  fiioe.^ 
(4.)  A  correspondence  between  Herbert  ^Iai°sh. 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  the  ReT.  H.  Walter,  in 
1 828,  is  the  next  link  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had 
spoken  {Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  295) 
with  some  contempt  of  the  A.  V.  as  based  on 
Tyndal's,  Tyadal's  on  Luther's,  and  Luther's  on 

same  rales  of  crittdsm  as  tbe  flitber  of  Oreek  .  Istary." 

*  A  short  epitome  of  this  portion  of  Tudd's  buok  bu 
been  published  bythr&P.  CK.asa  tract,  aud  wU  b* 
found  osefbL 

k  About  this  period  tiro  (1819)  a  new  edition  of  Nf  w 
oome's  rersion  was  pubrii'bed  by  BeUban  atid  \Abm 
Unitarian  ailiiUters.  snd.  Ilki-  RelUmy's  atlcaipt  or  tkl 
0.  T.  bad  tbe  effect  of  MllTrnliifc  the  rMWaaoe  of  ite 
sreat  twdy  of  the  cler|7  to  all  proj  laak  for  a  revision. 
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Munstor't  T-rj-xu  ;n,  whicn  wn*  itself  bnsod  on  the 
Vulj;nte.  Theia  was,  thereCoi-e,  on  this  view,  no 
real  tmnsl.-xtion  fiom  the  Hebi-ew  in  nny  one  of 
these.  Substantial  I  _v  this  was  what  Bellumy  had 
«Riil  bofoi'e,  but  Mni-sh  was  a  man  of  a  dirt'erent 
calibre,  and  made  out  a  stronger  case.  Walter,  in 
nis  answer,  proves  what  is  pUin  enough,  that  Tyndal 
knew  some  Hebrew, ami  that  Luther  in  some  instances 
foUowL-d  Rabbinical  aiithouty  and  not  theVul^te; 
but  the  evidence  haidly  goes  to  the  extent  of  show- 
ing that  Tyndal's  version  of  the  0.  T.  was  entirely 
independent  of  Luther's,  or  Luther's  of  the  Latin. 

(5.)  The  last  five-and-twenty  yeare  have  seen 
th«  '(uestion  of  a  revision  t'rom  time  to  time  gaining 
fi-esh  pi-ominence.  If  men  of  second-rate  power 
have  soTfetim*^  thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with 
)t  m  wrong  ways,  othere,  able  scholai-s  and  sound 
theologians,  have  admitted  its  necessity  and  helped  it 
forward  by  their  work.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bible,  with 
"  20,000  emendations"  (1841),  has  not  commanded 
the  respect  of  critics,  and  is  almost  self-condemned  by 
the  silly  ostentation  of  its  title.  The  motions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Heywood,  have  borne  little  fruit 
Ijeyond  the  display  of  fiseble  Liberalism  and  yet 
feebler  Conservatism  by  which  such  debates  are,  for 
the  most  part,  characterised ;  nor  have  the  discus- 
jions  in  Convocation,  though  opened  by  a  scholai- 
of  high  repute  (Professor  Selwyn),  been  much  more 
productive.  Dv.  Beard's,  A  revised  English  Bible 
the  Want  of  the  Church  (1857),  though  tending  to 
overstate  the  defects  of  the  A.  V.,  is  yet  valuable  as 
containing  much  infomiation,  and  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  more  learnal  Nonconfonjiists.  Vox 
more  important,  eveiy  way,  both  as  vii-tually  an 
authority  in  favour  of  revision,  and  as  contri- 
buting largely  to  it,  are  Professor  Scholetield's 
Hints  for  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  N.  T. 
(1832).  In  his  second  edition,  indeed,  he  disclaims 
any  wish  for  a  new  translation,  but  the  principle 
which  he  lays  down  clearly  and  truly  in  his  preface, 
that  if  there  is  "  any  adventitious  difficulty  result- 
ing from  a  defective  translation,  then  it  is  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  charity  and  of  duty  to  clear 
away  the  difficulty  as  much  as  possible,"  leads 
legitimately  to  at  least  a  revision ;  and  this  conclu- 
•ion  Ml-.  Selwyn  in  the  last  etlition  of  the  flints 
(1857),  has  deliberately  adopted.  To  Bishop  Elli- 
cott  also  belongs  the  credit  of  having  spoken  at 
once  boldly  and  wisely  on  this  matter.  Putting  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  join  those 
who  oppose  all  revision,  his  answer  is,  "  God 
forbid.  ...  It  is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own  aouls 
with  the  thought  that  these  eiTors  (in  A.  V.)  are 
either  insignificant  or  imaginaiy.  There  are  erroi-s, 
there  are  inaccuracies,  there  are  misconceptions, 
there  are  obscurities  ....  and  that  man  who, 
after  being  in  any  degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits 
himself  to  lean  to  the  counsels  of  a  timid  or  popular 
obstructiveness,  or  who,  intellectually  unable  to 
test  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  nevertheless  per- 
mits himself  to  denounce  or  deny  them,  will  .  .  . 
have  to  sustain  the  tremendous  chai-ge  of  having 
dealt  deceitfully  with  the  inviolable  woi-d  of  God" 
Pref.  to  Pastoral  Ejnstles).  The  tianslations  ap- 
pended by  Dr.  Ellicott  to  his  editions  of  St.  Paul's 


■=  Mr.  Maiaii's  careful  translation  of  the  chief  Oriental 
(MMl  other  versions  of  the  Gor.ppI  arcoriiing  to  St.  John, 
knd  Mr.  Soivener's  notes  on  St.  Matthew,  deserve  Vu  be 
W'!  toned  as  valuable  contributions  towards  the  work 
whii.h  tLey  depre:it~£.     A  high  AmcriCKi  authority,  Mr. 


Epistles,  proceeo  en  the  true  pnnciple  of  altenrig 
the  A.  \'.  "only  wnere  it  appeai-s  to  be  incorr«vt, 
inexact,  insiillicieit,  or  obscure,"  uniting  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  older  translators  with  a  l»old 
truthfulness  in  judging  of  their  work.  The  cojiiaiis 
collation  of  all  the  earlier  English  veinions  makei* 
this  part  of  his  book  especially  intererting  and 
valuable.  Dr.  Ti-ench  ( On  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T., 
1858),  in  like  manner,  states  his  conviction  that 
"  a  revision  ought  to  come,"  though  tu  yet,  h« 
thinks,  "  the  Greek  and  the  English  necessary  to  brinp 
it  to  a  successful  issue  are  alike  wanting"  (p.  .3). 
The  work  itself,  it  need  haiilly  b*-  said,  is  the  fullest 
contradiction  possible  of  this  somewhat  des])ondent 
statement,  and  supplies  a  good  store  of  mateiiali 
for  use  when  the  revision  actually  comes.  Ths 
Revision  of  the  A.  V.  by  Five  Clergymen  (Dr 
JJiirrow,  Dr.  Moberly,  Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphiy, 
and  Dr.  Ellicott),  represents  the  same  school  ol 
conseiTative  progi-ess,  has  the  mei-it  of  adhering  to 
the  clear,  pure  English  of  the  A.  V.,  and  does  no( 
desei-ve  the  censure  which  Dr.  Beard  passes  on  it 
as  "promising  little  and  peiforming  less."  As  yet, 
this  series  includes  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  The 
publications  of  the  American  Bible  Union  are  signs 
that  there  also  the  same  want  has  been  felt.  The 
translations  given  respectively  by  Alford,  Stanley, 
Jowptt,  and  Conybeare  and  Howson,  in  their  rt- 
spective  Commentaries,  are  in  like  manner,  at  once 
admissions  of  the  necessity  of  the  work,  and  con- 
tributions towarilsit.  Jlr.  Sharpe  (1840)  and  Mr. 
Highton  (1862)  have  ventured  on  the  wider  wrrk 
of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T.  Mr.  Cookesley 
has  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as  Part  I. 
of  a  like  undei-taking.  it  might  almost  seem  as  if 
at  last  there  was  somethi:ig  like  a  consensus  of 
scholars  and  divines  on  this  question.  That  as- 
sumption would,  however,  be  too  ha.sty.  Partly 
the  vis  inertiae,  which  in  a  large  l)ody  like  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church,  is  always  great, 
part!)'  the  fear  of  ulterior  consequences,  partly  also 
the  indifference  of  the  majority  of  the  laity,  would 
probably,  at  the  present  moment  give  at  least  a 
numerical  majority  to  the  opponents  of  a  revision. 
Writers  on  this  side  are  naturally  less  numerous, 
but  the  feeling  of  Consei-vatism,  pure  and  simple, 
has  found  utterance  in  four  men  representing  differ- 
ent sections,  and  of  different  calibre, — Mr.  Scrivener 
(Supp.  to  A.  Eng.  V.  of  N.  T.),  Dr.  M'Caul  {Reasons 
for  holding  fast  the  Authorized  English  Versvm), 
Mr.  C.  S.  Malan  {A  Vindication,  &c.),  and  Dr. 
Cumming  (Revision  and  Translation').' 

XI [I.  Present  State  of  the  Question. — 
(1.)  To  take  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  A.  V.  requires  levision  would  call  for  no- 
thing less  than  an  examination  of  each  single  Book, 
and  would  therefore  involve  .in  amount  of  detail 
incompatible  with  our  present  limits.  To  give  a 
few  instinces  only,  -svould  practically  fix  attention 
on  a  part  only  of  the  evidence,  and  so  would  lead  to 
a  false  rather  than  a  true  estimate.  No  attempt, 
therefore,  will  be  made  to  bring  together  individual 
j)assages  as  needing  coiTection.  A  few  i-emarks  on 
the  chief  questions  which  must  necessarily  come 
before  those  who  undertake  a  revision  will  not. 


George  P.  Marsh,  mav  also  be  referred  to  as  throwlnj 
the  weight  of  his  Judgmeiii  Into  the  scale  ajfaliist  anj 
revision  at  the  present  moment  (fAxlures  on  tlie  Knglisl, 
iMvguagf,  beet,  xxviil ). 
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pFiita|K>,  buLiii  or)>Ut«.  Kzmoplcs,  ulassilie-.l  uiider  |  made  in  Uie  iaiigu.ige  of  the  A.  \  .  Happily  tli«>(x 
i.<;rre8po(uling  headK,  will  be  ibinid  in  the  book  by  is  little  risk  of  an  eirciaculated  clegauoe  such  m 
I'l.  Trench  already  mentioned,  and,  scattered  io  the  ]  might  hare  infected  a  new  version  in  the  last  cen- 
form  of  annotMiODs,  in  that  of  Professor  ScholoKeid.  |  tury.  The  very  fact  of  the  admiration  felt  for  tlit 
(2.)  The  transUtion  of  the  N.  T.  is  fmni  a  Text  i  A.  V.,  and  the  genetal  revival  of  a  taste  for  tb« 
eoufessedlv  imperfect.     What  editions  were  used  is  I  literature  of  tl>e  KliKibethaii  period,  are  safeguaiJ* 


a  matter  of  conjecture ;  most  probably,  one  of  tliose 
);ublishcd  with  a  I^tin  version  by  Beza  between 
.'565  and  1 598,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  the 
Textus  recept'is  of  1633.  It  is  cleai-,  on  principle, 
that  no  revision  oug^t  to  ignore  the  re!Jul^s  of  the 
textuaicritidsmof  the  last  htnidi-ed  yeare.  To  shrink 
fit)m  noticing  any  variation,  to  go  on  printing  as  the 
inspired  Word  that  which  there  is  a  prepondei-aut 
i«!ison  for  believing  to  be  an  intei'polation  or  a 
niistake,  is  neither  honest  nor  reverential.  To  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  greater  edification  is  simply  to 
otler  to  God  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.  The 
authority  of  the  A.  V.  is  at  any  r^te  in  favour  of 
the  practice  of  not  suppresing  facts.  In  Matt.  i. 
11,  xxvi.  26;  Luke  xvii.  36;  John  viii.  6;  Acts 
xiii.  18;  Eph.  vi.  9;  Heb.  ii.  4;  .lames  ii.  18; 

1  John  ii.  23;   1  Pet.  ii.  21;  2  Pet.  ii.  11,  18; 

2  John  8,  difleieut  readings  are  given  in  the  margin, 
or,  as  in  1  John  ii.  23,  indicated  by  a  dillerent 
type.  In  earlier  vei-sious,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
1  John  V.  7  was  printed  in  smaller  letters.  The 
iegiee  to  which  this  should  be  done  will,  of  course. 


against  any  like  tampeiiug  now.  Some  words, 
however,  absolutely  need  change,  as  being  altogether 
obsolete ;  others,  more  numerous,  have  been  slowly 
passing  into  a  different,  ofUn  into  a  lower  or  h 
narrower  meaning,  and  are  therefore  no  longer  what 
they  onc«  were,  adequate  renderings  of  the  original 
(5.)  The  self-impoaed  law  of  fairness  wbidb  led 
the  A.  V.  translators  to  admit  as  many  English 
words  as  possible  to  the  honour  of  representing  out. 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, marred  the  perfection  of  their  work.  Some- 
times the  ertiect  is  .«imply  the  loss  u{  the  solemn 
emphasis  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  woi-d. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  serious,  and  atiects  the  mean- 
ing.  While  it  would  be  simple  pedantry  to  lay 
dowu  unconditionally  that  but  one  and  the  sanK 
woivl  should  be  used  throughout  for  one  in  the 
original,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  limita- 
tion is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,  and  that 
instances  to  the  contrary  should  be  dealt  with  as 
exceptional  necessities.  Side  by  side  with  this 
fault,  there  is  anotlier  just  the  opposite  of  it.     One 


require  discernment.  An  apjiai-atus  like  that  in  |  English  word  apj>ears  for  several  Greek  or  Hebrew 
fischendorf  or  Alford  would  obviously  be  out  of  j  words,  and  thus  shades  of  meaning,  olleii  of  im- 
place.  Probably  the  useful  Gieek  Testament  edited  poi-tance  to  the  right  underetanding  of  a  psissage, 
ny  Mr.  Scrivener  might  senc  as  an  example  of  a  ai-e  lost  sight  of.  Taken  together,  tlie  two  fonnx 
middle  course.  of  error,  which  meet  us  in  well-nigh  every  chapter, 

(3.)  Still  less  had  been  done  at  the  commence-  '.  make  the  use  of  an  English  Concordance  absolutely 


ment  of  the  17th  centuiy  for  the  text  of  the  O.  T. 
The  Jewiah  teachers,  from  whom  Protestant  divines  I 
derived  their  knowledge,  had  given  cun-ency  to  the  ' 
beUef  that  in  the  Masoretic  text  were  contained  the 
ipsiasiina  t^rba  of  Revelation,  free  from  all  risks  of 
error,  from  all  casualties  of  transcription.  The 
conventional  phiBses,  "  the  authentic  Hebrew,"  . 
"  tlie  Hebrew  verity,''  were  the  expression  of  this 


misleading.' 

{6.)  Graminatical  inaccuracy  must  be  iioted  as  a 
defect  per\-ading,  more  or  less,  the  whole  extent  oi 
the  present  veision  of  the  N.  T.  Instances  will  be 
found  in  abundance  in  Trench  and  Scholefiold 
(passim),  and  in  any  of  the  better  Commentaries. 
The  true  force  of  tenses,  cases,  ]irepositiuns,  articles, 
is  continually  lost,  sometimes  at  tlie  cost  of  the  finer 


undisoemiug  reverence.*    They  refused  to  apply  the  !  shades  which  give  vividness  and  emphasis,  but  soaie- 


•aroe  rules  of  judgment  here  which  tliey  applied  to 
the  text  of  the  N.  T.  They  assumed  that  the 
Masoivtes  were  infallible,  and  were  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  tliat  there  had  been  any  variations 
since.  Even  Walton  did  not  escape  being  attacked 
unsound  by  the  great  Puritan  divine.  Dr.  John 


times  also  entailing  more  serious  errors.  In  juNtice 
to  the  trajislators  of  the  N.  T.,  it  mu^t  be  said  that, 
situated  as  they  were,  such  enoi^  were  almost  in- 
evitable. They  leaint  Greek  through  the  medium 
of  Latin.  Lexicons '  and  gnunmars  were  alike  iu 
the  universal  language  of  scholars ;  and  that  lan- 


Owsn,  for  having  entiled  attention  to  the  fact  of    guage  was  poorer  and  less  inflectcJ  than  theGi'eek, 


discrepancies  (Prole^,  cap.  vi.).  Tlie  materLnls  for 
a  i-erissd  text  are,  of  course,  scantier  than  with  the 
N.  T. ;  but  the  labours  of  Kennicott,  l>e  Kossi,  J. 
H.  Michaelis,  and  Davidson  have  not  been  fruit- 
less, and  here  as  there,  the  older  versions  mu.st  be 
O'lmitted  as  at  least  evidence  of  variations  which 
once  r-*'  V  •  which  were  suppressed  by  the 
rigOK.  y  of  the  later  Rabbis.     Coiijec- 

tumi   ••  ,  such  as  Newcome,  Lowth  and 

Kwold  ha\e  au  Ireely  sugi^ested,  ought  U>  be  ven- 
tured 00  in  such  places  only  as  are  quite  unin- 
telligible without  them. 

(4.)  .Ml  sch.ilars  worthy  of  the  name  are  now 
S}(aed  tlut  as  little  change  as  possible  sliould  be 


'  fbc  Judaiitng  tfbrit  on  this  matter  culmliiated  In  lbs 
Abmtuia  Uelvetki  Ooiaauus,  wblrh  proooonces  the  ealst- 
i:i0  O.  T  Text  to  be  "  turn  qw^ad  conaooas,  turn  qnoad 
V'A-ali*.  M\c  piincu  Ipsa,  slve  punctoruni  pototatem,  turn 
i^uoad  rin,  tuin  iihimuI  rerlM,  ttiimytwim. 

•  Thr  f:n,iiithman'$  Ikbrew  Cotteardanet  and  Uie  img- 
i^inatt't  (intk  Cimccmkmce,  pnl>lirhed  by  Walton  and 
IT.aiirriy.  dnervc  metittou  as  uacfttl  liclpa  kit  Uie  sUidciii 
•'Ol^  in. 


and  failed  uttei  ly  to  represent,  c.  </.  the  foix-e  of  it* 
article,  or  the  dili'erence  of  its  aorist  and  peifect 
tenses.  Such  books  of  this  nature  as  were  used  by 
the  translators  were  nttcessarily  ba-sed  upon  a  far 
scantier  induction,  and  were  therefore  more  nieagrs 
and  inaccurate  than  those  which  liave  been  the 
fruits  of  the  labours  of  later  scholars.  Recent 
scholarship  may  in  many  things  tall  short  of  tiiat  oi 
an  earlier  time,  but  the  introduction  of  Greek  lexi- 
cotis  and  grammars  in  English  has  been  beycnd  »11 
doubt  a  c}M:.ge  for  the  better. 

(7.)  The  field  of  the  0.  T.  has  been  f&r  leas 
adequately  worked  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  and  He> 
brew  acholai  ship  has  made  far  less  progTW*  thaa 


of  the  A.  V,  In  overoumlnf  this  difflcatty. 

'  Oooatantine'a  and  Scapola'a  wen  the  two  principally 
ttned.  I>uriiig  the  half  century  that  prectdci,  the  A.  V. 
the  study  of  Urrek  had  made  great  prcRreaa,  was  taught 
at  all  the  great  schools  In  I6M,  and  made  part  of  ihe 
■yatemof  new  ones  tlien  fimoded.  N«»i'll,  Ivanof  % 
Caul'i.  published  a  Unek  Twrrioa  of  tlie  Caierlilam.  lbs 
Utamaiar  cbleHj-  ia  uw  «ras  prabsbly  Oitei's(rv 

ft  P 
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Greek.  Relatively,  indeed,  th*.-«  seems  good  ground 
for  believing  that  Hebi°ew  was  more  studied  in  the 
Ciirly  part  of  the  17th  oenturr  than  it  is  now.  It 
was  newer  and  moie  popular.  The  I'everence 
which  men  felt  for  the  perfection  of  th«  "  Hebrew 
verity"  made  them  willing  to  labour  to  learn  a 
language  which  they  looked  upon  as  half-divine. 
But  hei«  also  there  was  the  same  source  of  error. 
The  early  Hebrew  lexicons  represented  partly,  it  is 
true,  a  Jewish  tradition  ;  but  partly  also  were 
ba8«i  upon  the  Vulgate  (Bishop  Marsh,  J.eciwes, 
ii.  App.  61).  The  fonns  of  cognate  Shemitic  lan- 
guages had  not  been  applied  as  a  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  precise  value  of  Hebrew  words.  The 
grammars,  also  in  Latin,  were  defective.  Little  as 
Hebrt;w  professors  have,  for  the  most  part,  done  in 
the  way  of  exegesis,  any  good  commentaiy  on  the 
0.  T.  will  show  that  here  also  there  are  erroiu  as 
Ferious  as  in  the  N.  T.  In  one  memorable  case, 
the  inattention,  real  or  apparent,  of  the  ti-anslatore 
to  the  force  of  the  Hiphil  form  of  the  verb  (Lev.  iv. 
12)  has  led  to  a  serious  attack  on  the  truthfulness 
of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  (Colenso, 
Pentateuch  Critically  Examined,  Part  \.  ch.  vii.). 

(8.)  The  division  into  chaptere  and  verses  is  a 
matter  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any 
future  revision.  The  foiiner,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  go  further  back  than  the  13tl)  cen- 
tury. The  latter,  though  answering,  as  far  as  the 
0.  T.  is  concerned,  to  a  long-standing  Jewish  ar- 
rangement, depends,  in  the  N.  T.,  upon  the  work  of 
Robert  Stephens.  [Bible.]  Neither  in  the  0.  T. 
nor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  verse-division  appear  in  any 
earlier  English  edition  than  that  of  Geuev.i.  The 
inconveniences  of  changing  both  are  probably  too 
great  to  be  risked.  The  habit  of  referring  to 
chapter  and  verse  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  got 
rid  of.  Yet  the  division,  as  it  is,  is  not  seldom  arti- 
ficial, and  sometimes  is  absolutely  misleading.  No 
one  would  think  of  printing  any  other  book,  in  prose 
or  poetry,  in  short  clauses  like  the  verses  of  cur 
Bibles,  and  the  tendency  of  such  a  division  is  to 
give  a  broken  and  discontinuous  knowledge,  to 
make  men  good  textuaries  but  bad  divines.  An 
arrangement  like  that  of  the  Pai-agraph  Bibles  of 
our  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapter  divisions 
relegated  to  the  mai-gin,  ought  to  fonn  part  of  any 
authoritative  revision.f 

(9.)  Other  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed 
briefly  :  (1)  The  chapter  headings  of  the  A.  V.  otlen 
go  beyond  their  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended 
to  give  an  authoritative  commentaiy  to  the  lay 
reader,  let  it  be  done  thoioughly.  But  if  that 
attempt  is  abandoned,  as  it  v.-as  deliberately  in 
1611,  then  for  the  chapter-headings  to  enter,  as 
they  do,  upon  the  work  of  intei-pi-etation,  giving, 
as  in  Canticles,  F'salm-s,  and  Prophets,  passim, 
mystical    meanings,    is    simply  an   inconsistency. 


r  As  examples  of  what  may  be  said  on  both  sides  on 
this  point,  tlae  reader  may  be  referred  to  an  article  on 
I'aragroph  Bibles  in  No.  208  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(sulisequently  reprinted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harness,  1855) 
jind  the  Pamphlet  by  IJr.  MCaul  {Reasons  for  lidding 
fan)  already  mentioned.  Reeves's  Bibles  and  Testaments 
(1802)  and  Booihroyd's  translation  (1824)  should  be  men- 
tioned 88  having  set  the  example  followed  by  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society  iu  their  Paragraph  Bible. 

•i  In  all  these  points  there  has  been,  to  a  much  larger 
ejtlent  than  is  commonly  loiown,  a  v,ot)c.  of  unauthorized 
Tsvlsion.  Neither  italics,  nor  references,  nor  readings,  nor 
chupter-hcadings,  nor.  It  may  be  added,  punctuation,  are 
Um  nana  k^w  m  ihey  «7cr*  Ic  tfcs  A.  V.  of  16ll.    Th« 


What  should  be  a  mere  table  of  oontonts  l«coa)cs  a 
gloss  u;x>n  the  text.  (2)  The  iiw  of  italioc  ia 
printing  the  A.  V.  is  at  least  open  to  some  risks. 
At  first  they  seem  an  hone«t  confession  on  the  pail 
of  the  translators  of  what  is  or  is  nt  t  in  the  origi- 
nal. On  the  other  hand,  they  tempt  to  a  Inorc 
translation.  Few  writers  would  think  it  necessaiy 
to  use  tlie/n  in  translating  other  books.  If  the 
words  do  not  do  more  than  represent  the  sense  of  the 
original,  then  there  is  no  reason  for  treating  them 
as  if  they  were  added  at  the  discretion  of  the 
translatoi-s.  If  they  go  beyond  that,  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  gloss,  altering  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  while  the 
fact  that  they  appear  as  additions  frees  the  trans- 
lator from  the  sense  of  responsibility.  (.S)  Good 
as  the  principle  of  marginal  references  is,  the  mar- 
gins of  the  A.  v.,  as  now  printed,  ai-e  somewhat 
inconveniently  crowded,  and  the  references,  being 
often  merely  verbal,  tend  to  defeat  their  own  pur- 
pose, and  to  make  the  reader  weaiy  of  referring. 
They  need,  accordingly,  a  careful  sifting ;  and 
though  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  go  back  to 
the  scanty  number  of  the  original  edition  of  1611, 
something  intermediate  between  that  and  the  pre- 
sent over-abundance  would  be  an  improvement. 
(4)  Marginal  readings,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
dicating variations  in  the  text,  or  difl'eieiices  in 
the  judgment  of  translators,  might  be  profitably 
increased  in  number.  The  results  of  the  labours  of 
scholars  would  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all  intelligent  readers,  and  so  many  difficulties  and 
stumbling-blocks  might  be  removed.'' 

(10.)  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  show  at  once 
to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  required,  and  what 
are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  And  the 
work,  it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  be  delayed  much 
longer.  Names  will  occur  to  every  one  of  men 
competent  to  undertake  the  work  as  ftir  as  the 
N.  T.  is  concerned  ;  and  if  such  alterations  only 
were  to  be  introduced  as  commanded  the  assent  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  a  chosen  bwly  of  twenty  or 
thirty  scholai-s,  while  a  place  in  the  margin  was 
given  to  such  renderings  only  as  were  adopted  by 
at  least  one-third,  there  would  be,  it  is  believed,  at 
once  a  great  change  for  the  better,  and  without 
any  shock  to  the  feelings  or  even  the  prejudices 
of  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Men  fit  to  under- 
take the  work  of  revising  the  translation  of  the 
O.  T.  are  confessedly  fewer,  ami,  for  the  most  part, 
occupied  in  other  things.  The  knowledge  and  the 
power,  however,  are  there,  though  in  less  measure, 
and  even  though  the  will  be  for  the  time  absent,  a 
summons  to  enter  on  the  task  from  those  whose 
authority  they  are  bound  to  respect,  would,  we 
cannot  doubt,  be  listened  to.  It  might  have  the 
result  of  directing  to  their  proper  task  and  to  a 
fruitful  issue  energies  which  are  too  often  witli- 


chief  alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  first  in  1683, 
and  afterwatxJs  in  1769,  by  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Oxford  Delegates  of  the  Press  {(lentleman's  Maga- 
zine,  Nov.  1789).  A  like  work  was  done  about  the  same 
time  by  Dr.  Paris  at  Cambridge.  There  had,  however, 
been  some  changes  previously.  The  edition  of  1 638,  In 
particular,  shews  considerable  augmentations  in  the  iralics 
(Turton,  Tett  of  the  English  Bible,  1833,  pp.  91.  126).  To 
Blayney  also  we  owe  most  of  the  notes  on  weights  and 
measures,  and  coins,  and  the  explanation,  where  the  toxl 
seems  to  require  it,  of  Hebrew  proper  names.  The  Tfbol< 
quesilcn  of  the  use  of  Italics  is  discussed  tlfttforatcly  Vj 
Tnrton  in  the  work  Just  mentioned. 


VILLAGES 

dnvn  t<i  «ph*meral  aiid  unprofitable  rontroversie*. 
\»  the  revised  Hibie  would  be  for  tJie  use  of  the 
English  people,  the  men  appointed  for  the  pui-pose 
3Ut;ht  not  to  be  taken  exclusively  fiom  the  English 
Church,  and  the  learning  of  Nouoonformists  should, 
at  least,  be  fiiirly  repi'esentj^i.  The  changes  i-e- 
oomint'uded  by  such  a  body  of  men,  under  con- 
ditions such  as  thoM  suggested,  might  safely  be 
allowed  to  circulate  experimentally  for  two  or 
three  years.  When  they  had  stood  that  trial,  they 
might  without  risk  be  printed  in  the  new  Autho- 
rix(jd  Version.  Such  a  work  would  unite  reverence 
for  the  past  with  duty  towards  the  future.  In 
undertaking  it  we  should  be,  not  slighting  the 
translators  on  whose  labours  we  have  entered,  but 
following  in  their  footsteps,  it  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  Church  to  bring  out  of  its  treasures  things  new 
and  old.  [K.  H.  P.] 

VILLAGES."  It  is  evident  that  chatser,  "  a 
village,"  lit.,  an  enclosure,  a  collection  of  huts,  is 
ofien  used,  especially  in  the  enumeration  of  towns 
ill  .l>>>h.  xiii.,  XV.,  xix.,  to  imply  unwalled  suburbs 
outM.ie  the  walled  towns.  .\nd  so  it  appeals  to 
mean  when  we  compare  Lev.  xxv.  31  with  v.  34. 
Mijroili^  X.  V.  "suburbs,"  i.  e.  a  place  thrust  out 
from  the  city  (see  also  Gen.  xli.  48).  Arab  villages, 
as  found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  collections  of 
stone  huts,  "  long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed  only 
with  the  stalks  of  palm-leaves,"  or  covered  for  a 
time  with  tent-«'loths,  which  are  removed  when  the 
tribe  change  their  quaiters.  Others  ai-e  more  solidly 
built,  as  are  most  of  tiie  modern  villnges  of  Pales- 
tine, though  in  some  the  dwellings  are  meie  mud- 
huts  (llobinson,  i.  167,  ii.  13,  14i  44,  387  ;  Ha>sel- 
qiiist,  Tiav.  p.  155;  Stanley,  S.  .|-  P.  p.  233,  App. 
§^3.  p.  525).  Arab  vilL^es  of  the  Heiijaz  and 
Yemen  often  consist  of  huts  with  circular  roofs  of 
leaves  or  grass,  resembling  the  description  given  by 
Sallust  of  th«  Numidian  mapalia,  viz.  ships  with 
the  keel  uppermost  (^^allust, /u^.  18  ;  Shaw,  Trac. 
p.  210  ;  Niebuhr,  Deacr.  de  VAr.  p.  54). 

There  is  little  in  the  0.  T.  to  enable  us  more  pre- 
cisely to  deHne  a  village  of  Palestine,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walls  or  external  de- 
fences. Persian  villages  are  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  ''Ex.  xxxviii,  11;  Esth.  ix.  19). 

By  the  Tolmudists  a  village  was  denned  as  a 
place  destitute  of  a  synagogue  (Lightfoot,  Chorogr. 
Century,  ch.  xcviii.).  Galilee,  in  our  Lord's 
time,  contained  many  villages  and  village-towns,* 
and  Joaephus  says  that  in  his  time  theie  wei«  in 
Galilee  204  towns  and  villages,*'  some  of  which  last 
had  walls  (Joseph.  Vit.  §  45).  At  present  the 
country  is  almoct  depopulated  (Kaumer,  Pal.  p. 
ln.5;  Stanley,  S.  i  P.  p.  384).  Most  modem 
Turkish   and    Persian   Tilhges  have  a  MetuU  or 
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•  1.  BalK    Sre  DATOam. 
3.  *^yn  ;  faravAtf ,  c«i^i) ;  etUa,  catldluwi,  cfptdtum, 
eapeclally  de^crlbnl  ss  nnwalled.  Le-r.  xxv.  31.   (Suuilcy, 
X.  *  P.  App.  J87.) 

3.  (a)  IDS.  frum  TB3,  "cover"  (Oes.  lot);  tni^i,; 
'iJla.  (b)  Tp3.  only  once,  Neh.  vi.  7 ;  «w^i) ;  viculut. 
,0)  "1E3.  only  ouoe,  1  Sam.  rl.  IN;  nifim  villm. 

4.  (a)  PD,  from  P9  (U«s.  1135.  -  to  snpante,"  also 
"  to  Judgf."  like  itpirw ;  on<*  "  vilijmr.-  t. «.  a  place  of 
■Sfarated  dwrllinRS.  Hab.  III.  14);  tvri<m,% .  Ulalor, 
See  FsaizztTK.  (b)  pPfi.  Jodg  v.  7.  n  ;  A.  V.  fottow- 
ii«  rata,  -  viliagi* :"  m.,  mieTS or  wanton.    («)  H^PS* 


Mcdh&feh,  a  hoore  for  travellers  (Bunihardt,  Syria^ 
p.  295;   Kobinsca,  ii.  19  ;  Mart>-n,  Life,  p.  437). 

The  places  to  which  in  the  0.  T.  the  term 
chatser  is  applied  were  mostly  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  (Stanley,  p.  526^,.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  tei-m  Kdi/xn  is  applied  to  Bethphage  (Matt.  xxi. 
2.,  Bethany  (Luke  x.  38;  John  xi.  1),  Emmaus 
(Luke  xxiv.  13),  Bethlehem  (John  vii.  42).  A  dis- 
tinction between  city  or  town  't6\i{)  and  village 
^aw/iij)  is  pointed  out  (Luke  viii.  1).  On  the  other 
hand,  Bethsaida  is  called  v^Xit  (John  i.  45 ;  Luke 
ix.  10),  and  also  icAitTi  (Mark  viii.  23,  26),  unless 
by  the  latter  word  we  are  to  understand  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  which  meaning  seems  to  belong  to 
"country"*  (Mark  vi.  56).  The  relation  of  de- 
pendence on  a  chief  town  of  a  district  appears  to  be 
denoted  by  the  phi-ase  "  villages  of  Caesaiea  Phi- 
lippi"  (Mark  viii.  27). 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  prefix  Caphar  im- 
plied a  regular  village,  as  Caperu.-ium,  which  pI.'K«, 
however,  had  in  later  times  outgrown  the  limits 
implied  by  its  original  designation  (Lightfoot,  /  c. ; 
Stanley,  pp.  521-527 ;  1  Maoc  vii.  31).  [H.  W.  P.] 

VINE.  The  well-known  valuable  plant  (  Viti3 
vinifera),  very  frequently  referred  to  in  Ihe  Old 
and  Kew  Testaments,  and  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  first  mention  of  this  plant 
occurs  in  Gen.  ix.  20,  21,  where  Noah  is  repie- 
sented  as  having  been  its  fii-st  cultivator.  The 
Egyptians  say  that  Osiris  first  taught  men  the  use 
of  the  vine.  That  it  was  abondoiitly  cultivatea 
in  Egypt  is  evident  from  the  frequent  represen- 
tations on  the  monuments,  as  well  as  from  the 
Scriptural  allusions.  See  Gen.  xl.  9-11,  Pharaoh's 
dream  ;  and  Num.  xx.  5,  where  the  Isi-aelites  com- 
plain that  the  wilderness  was  "  no  place  of  figs  or 
of  vines,"  evidently  regretting  that  they  had  lefl 
the  vines  of  Egypt.  Comp.  also  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47  : 
"  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail "  (see  on  this 
subject  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  p.  412). 

"The  vines  of  Palestine  were  t-elchnited  both  for 
luxuriant  growth  and  for  the  immense  clusters  of 
giapes  which  they  produced.  When  the  spies  were 
sent  forth  to  view  the  promised  land,  we  are  told 
that  on  their  an-ival  at  the  valley  of  hlshcol  they 
cut  down  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
biu-r  it  between  two  on  a  statf  (Num.  xiii.  23). 
This  they  did  no  doubt  for  convenietice  of  can-iage, 
and  in  oitJer  that  the  gi'apes  on  that  ^lendid 
cluster  might  not  be  bruised.  Travellers  have  tie« 
quently  testified  to  the  large  sise  of  the  gi'a|i^ 
clusters  of  Palestine.  Schuls  (^Leitwyjen  des 
ffOcfitten,  V.  p.  285,  quoted  by  HoMnmiiiier, 
Bib.  Bot.  p.  223)  rpeaks  of  supping  at  Beitshin,  a 
village  near  Ptolemais,  under  a  vine  whose  Atem 
was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  iu  diameter,  and  whoM 


wtfJUf  (nnwalled).  Es.  xzzvUl.  11.  (4)  ^f^  V^V^  • 
dweller  in  tbe  ooiintry,  pagamu ;  ^tptituot ;  tfyuitis^ 

S.  n^n ;  rrovAtt ;  vtcut ;  Nam.  xxxli.  41,  DenL  !!L 
Ii,  Jodg.  a.  4 :  a  word  iipplled  by  moden  UeJunios  to 
their  own  villagi.«  (Stanley,  p.  637).    S««  Ha-'oth-Jaib. 

•.  3*Knjt3;  irtptwdpta ;  mibmrbaitai  la.,  pastnrw 
for  Oocks  (de*.  pp.  3(i«-7). 

In  N.  T.  tbe  word  tm^l^  Is  also  rsodered  *  town." 

k  Cnjp,  from  BHj,  "  drive  oaC" 

•  KmtiomiXn%,  «MM  tt  m'aiMss,  Mark  t.  3«. 
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hoiglit  was  nhoiit  thirt}-  feet,  which  by  its  branches 
•unned  a  hut  U|)wnri1«  of  thirty  feet  broad  and 
long.  "  The  chi!>tei°s  of  these  extiaordiniuy  vines," 
he  adds,  "  are  so  large  tiwt  they  weigh  ten  or 
twelve  pounds,  and  tlie  berries  may  be  compareii 
with  our  small  plums."  See  also  Belon,  Obaervat. 
ii.  p.  340  :  "  Lea  seps  des  vignes  sont  foit  gros  et 
les  rameaux  fort  spacieux.  Les  habitants  eiitendent 
bitn  comme  il  la  faut  gouvenier.  Car  ils  la  plantent 
si  Uiug  I'une  de  I'autre,  qu'on  pourroit  mener  une 
charrette  entre  deux.  Ce  n'est  pas  grande  merveille 
si  les  raisins  sont  si  beaux  et  le  vin  si  puissant." 
Strabo  states  that  it  is  recorded  that  there  are  vines 
in  Margiana  whose  stems  are  such  as  would  re- 
quire two  men  to  span  round,  and  whose  clusters 
are  two  cubits  long  {Geograph.  i.  p.  112,  ed. 
Kramer).  Now  Mai-giana  is  the  modem  district  of 
Ghilan  in  Pei'sia,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  vei-j  country  on  whose  hills  the  vine  is 
believed  to  be  indigenous.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  multiply  testimonies  relative  to 
the  lai^  size  of  the  grapes  of  Palestine,  fi'om  the 
published  accounts  of  travellere  such  as  Elliot, 
Laborde,  Mariti,  Dandini  (who  expi-esses  his  sur- 
jirise  at  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  grapes  of 
L'jbanon),  Russell,  &c.  We  must  be  content  with 
quoting  the  following  extract  from  Kitto's  Physical 
History  of  Palestine,  p.  330,  which  is  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  spies'  mode  of  carrying  the  grapes 
fiom  Eshcol : — "  Even  in  our  own  countiy  a  bunch 
of  grapes  was  produced  at  Welbeck,  and  sent  as  a 
present  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  which  weighed  nineteen  pounds. 
It  was  conveyed  to  its  destination — 'more  than 
twenty  miles  distant — on  a  staff  by  four  labourei-s, 
two  of  whom  bore  it  in  rotation."  The  gi-eatest 
diameter  of  this  cluster  was  nineteen  inches  and  a 
half,  its  oircumference  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  its 
length  nearly  twenty-three  inches. 

Especial  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the 
vines  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibmah, 
Heshbon,  and  Elealeh  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9, 10  ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
32),  and  Engedi  (Cant.  i.  14).  Prof.  Stanley 
thus  speaks  of  the  vineyai-ds  of  Judah,  which  he 
saw  along  the  slopes  of  Bethlehem  : — "  Here,  more 
than  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  the  vineyards  marked  by  their 
watchtowers  and  walls,  seated  on  their  ancient  ter- 
races— the  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah. 
The  elevation  of  the  hills  %nd  table-lands  of  Judah 
is  the  true  climate  of  the  vine.  He  '  bouna  his 
foal  to  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice 
vine ;  he  washed  his  garments  in  ivine,  and  his 
clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.'  It  was  from  the 
Judaean  valley  of  Eshcol,  '  the  toi'rent  of  the 
cluster,'  that  the  spies  cut  down  the  gigantic 
cluster  of  gi-apes.  '  A  vineyard  on  a  hill  of  olives,' 
with  the  '  fence,'  and  '  the  stones  gathered  out,' 
and  '  the  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,'  is  ttie  natural 
figure  which,  both  in  the  prophetical  and  evan- 
gelical records,  represents  the  kingdom  of  Judah  " 
{S.  and  P.  p.  164).  From  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  vines,  it  may  readily  be  undei'stood 
how  frequently  this  plant  is  the  subject  of  meta- 
phor in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  Israel  is  a 
vine  brought  from  Egypt,  and  planted  by  the 
Lord's  hand  in  the  (ind  of  promise  ;  loom  had  been 
prepared  for  it  (com »ie  with  this  the  passage  froi-^ 
Belon  quoted  abov  ;  and  where  it  took  root  it 
.'.lied  the  land,  it  covered  the  hills  with  its  shiidow, 
it-^  boughs  were  like  the  goodly  cedar-ijees  (Ps. 
Ixzs.    8  10).      Comp.    (imelin    {Traveli    Viroug!i 
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\  Russia  and  N.  Persia,  iii.  p.  A?A),  rim  thn* 
speaks  of  the  vines  of  Gtilan: — "It  is  tiond  o! 
forests,  .  .  .  and  is  frequently  found  about  pro- 
montories, and  their  lower  part  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  it.  There,  higher  than  the  eye  cf.n 
I'eacli,  it  winds  it!<elf  about  the  loftiest  trees ;  and 
its  tendrils,  which  here  have  an  arm's  thickness, 
so  spread  and  mutually  entangle  them.<elve8  far 
and  wide,  that  in  jtlaces  where  it  grows  in  the 
most  luxuriant  wildne!<6  it  is  very  ditliciilt  to  fiiul 
a  passage."  To  dwell  under  the  vine  and  fig-trcts 
is  an  emblem  of  domestic  happiness  and  peace  (1  K. 
iv.  25;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Vs.  cxxviii.  3);  the  rebellious 
people  of  Israel  ai-e  compared  to  *'  wild  grapes," 
"  an  empty  vine,"  "  the  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  vine,"  &c.  (Is.  v.  2,  4,  but  see  Cockle  ; 
Hos.  X.  1  ;  Jer.  ii.  21).  It  is  a  vine  which  our 
Lord  selects  to  show  the  spiritual  union  which 
subsists  between  Himself  and  his  members  (John 
XV.  1-6). 

The  following  Hebrew  words  denote  the  vine : — 

1.  Gephen  (}B3),  or,  more  definitely,  gephen 
hayyayin  (|^*n  jQ5),  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Bible,  and  used  in  a  general  sense.  Indeed  gephen 
sometimes  is  applied  to  a  plant  that  resembles  a  vine 
in  some  particulare,  as  n'lK'  }D3  {gephen  s&deh), 
2  K.  iv.  39,  i.e.  probably  the  Colocrnth  plant 
[GODRD,  App.  A],  or  Dip  |D3  {gephen  seJom), 
the  vine  of  Sodom,  certainly  not  a  vine.    (See  below.) 

2.  Sorek  (p^B'),  or  sorekali  (nj^TC'),  is  a  tenn 
expressive  of  some  choice  kind  of  vine  (Jer.  ii.  21  ; 
Is.  v.  2 ;  Gen.  xlix.  11),  supposed  to  be  id«itical 
with  that  now  called  in  Morocco  serki,  and  in 
Peisia  kishmish,  with  small  round  dark  benies,  and 
soft  stones.  (See  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  fArafne, 
p.  147  ;  and  Oedmann,  Samtnlung,  ii.  97.)  From 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  it  is  cleai-  that  the  s&rek 
denotes  not  another  species  of  vine,  but  the  conraion 
vine  which  by  some  process  of  cultivation  attained 
a  high  state  of  excellence. 

3.  I^^dzir  (1^T3),  originally  applied  to  a  Nazaritc 
who  did  not  shave  his  hair,  expi^esses  an  "  undressed 
vine"  (A.  V.),  •'.  e.  one  which  every  seventh  and 
every  fiftieth  yeai-  was  not  pruned.  (See  Gesenius, 
nes.  s.  v.) 

Grapes  are  designated  by  various  names:  (1) 
Eshcol  (?!3?'N)  is  either  "  a  cluster,"  ripe  or  un- 
ripe, like  racemus,  or  a  "  single  grape"  (as  in 
Is.  Ixv.  8,  Mic.  vii.  1).      (2)  'Enab  (3ij; ;  Arab. 

,  "  a  cluster  ").    (3)  Baser  (1D'3),  sour,  i.e. 


unripe  gi-apes  (Is.  xviii.  5).  (4)  Zenwrah  (miOT), 
"  a  grape  cut  off."  "  The  blossom  "  of  the  vine 
is  called  semddar  ("1100),  Cant.  ii.  13^  15. 
"  Grape-stones"  are  probably  meant  by  chartsan- 
niin  (D*3^in)  ;  A.  V.  "  keniel,"  Num.  vi.  4, 
"  The  cuticle "  of  the  grape  is  denominated  zdff 
(3T),  Num.  /.  c. ;  "the  tendrils"  by  sdrigim 
(D-'jnb'),  Joel  i.  7. 

•       'T 

The  ancient  Hebifxv*  probably  al!  wed  t'-\e  vint 
to  grow  trailing  on  the  gi-ound,  or  upon  suppoitA, 
This  lalt»r  mode  of  cultivation  apf)oars  to  \^ 
alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (six.  11,  12):  "her  strong 
rods  were  broken  and   withei'ed."     Di.  Robiu:ion 
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who  has  given  us  much  inionnntion  on  the  rines  ol 
Palestine,  thus  speaks  of  the  mimiier  in  which  he 
•uw  them  traiiutl  near  Hebron :—"  They  are 
planted  singly  in  row«|  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in 
ench  <lii-ection.  The  stock  u  suffered  to  grow  up 
large  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  is  then 
fastened  in  a  ^U>piIlg  position  to  a  strong  stake, 
and  the  shoots  sutl'ered  to  prow  and  extend  from 
one  plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of  festoons. 
Sometimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant  towards 
rach  other,  and  tluis  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of 
arch.  These  shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn  " 
{Bib.  lies.  ii.  80,  81). 

The  vintage,  bdtstr  (TVS),  which  formerly 
was  a  season  of  general  festivity,  as  is  the  case  more 
or  less  in  all  vine-gix)wing  countries,  commenced  in 
September.  The  towns  are  deserted,  and  the  people 
live  among  the  vineyaixls  (D^3)  in  the  lodges  and 
tents  [Bib.  Res.  Lc;  comp.  Judg.  ii.  27;  Jer. 
xxT.  30;  Is.  xvi.  10).  The  grapes  were  gathered 
with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  "  grape-gatherers " 
(1V3)  (Jer.  XXV.  30),  and  put  into  baskets  (see  Jer. 
vi.  9).  They  were  then  carried  on  the  head  and 
shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to  the  "wine-pi-ess" 
(nj).  [Wine.]  Those  intended  for  eating  were 
perhaps  put  into  flat  open  baskets  of  wickerwork,  as 
was  the  custom  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  i. 
43).  In  Palestine  at  present  the  finest  gi°apes,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins,  tsinun&k  {JpW)t), 
and  the  juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
trodden  and  pressed,  "  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup 
which,  under  the  name  «f  dibt  (C'S'^),  is  much  used 
by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are  found,  as  a 
condiment  with  tlieir  food."  For  further  remarks  on 
the  modes  of  ranking  fei-mented  drinks,  &c.,  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  see  under  Wine.  The  vineyaixl 
(DT3),  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (Is.  v.  1  ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  5:  Amos  ix.  13),  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wild  boars 
(Ps.  Ixix.  13),  jackals,  Jind  foxes  (Num.  xxii.  24  ; 
Cant.  ii.  15 ;  Neh.  iv.  3 ;  Ez.  xiii.  4,  5 ;  Matt, 
xxi.  33),  which  commit  sad  havoc  amongst  the 
vinei,  both  by  treading  them  down  and  by  eating 
the  grapes.  Within  the  vineyard  was  one  or  more 
towei-s  of  stone  in  which  the  vine-dressers,  drinum 
(DnSTb),  lived  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  2;  Matt.  xxi.  33;  see 
also  Kobinson,  Bib.  Ret.  i.  213  ;  ii.  81).  The  pr«M, 
g<Uh  (nj),  and  vat,  yekeb  {2\>^),  which  was  dug 
(Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  soil,  were 
part  of  the  vineyard  furniture  (Is.  v.  2).  See  Wine, 
p.  1774,  for  a  figure  of  a  lai^e  footpress  with  vat, 
represented  in  operation.  The  winepress  of  the 
Hebrews  was  probably  of  the  form  there  depicted. 
[Fat,  p.  614  a.] 

The  vine  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  subject  to 
the  usual  restrictions  of  the  •'  seventh  year  ( Ex. 
uiii.  1 1;,  and  tlie  jubilee  of  the  fitlieth  year  (Lev. 
xxT.  11).  The  gleanings,  SUUth  {r\\hh)}),  were  to 
be  left  for  the  poor  and  stranger  (Jer.  xlix.  9; 
lieut.  xxiv.  21).  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be 
sown  "  with  divers  seeds"  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  but  fig- 
trees  were  sometimes  planted  in  vineyards  (Luke 
xiii.  6).  Comp.  1  K.  iv.  25:  **  Every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  ftg-trM."  Persons  passing 
through  a  viney.trd  were  allowed  to  sat  tba  grapes 
tbereiu,  but  not  t«  carry  any  away  (Dcut.  xziii. 
24V 

ik^sMle*  wiU-)«i«ni-  iaiikiil«  aud  Cam,  <«thcr  sov- 
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mies.  such  a<  birds,  locusti,  and  caterpillars,  occa- 
sionaiiy  tinmaged  the  vines. 

Beth-haccerem,  "  the  house  of  the  v Jit "  (Jer. 
vi.  1 ;  Neh.  iii.  14),  and  Abel-ceramfm,  "  the  plain 
of  the  vineyards,"  took  their  respective  names  from 
their  vicinity  to  vineyards.  Gophna  (now  J  if  tut), 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
(Onom.  4>c(pa7{  p6rpvos)  to  have  derive*!  its  name 
from  its  vines.     But  see  Ophni.  [W.  H.] 

VINE  OF  SODOM  (DnO  ]QLgephenSeQ6ni- 

iniTfKos  l,oi6fiu» :  tinea  Sodomonim)  occurs  only 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  where  of  the  wicked  it  is  said— 
"their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
fielils  of  Ciomoi-rah."  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  passage  alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  or 
Sodom,  of  which  Josephus  (Bell.  Jttd.  iv.  8,  §4) 
speaks,  and  to  which  apparently  Tacitus  ( Ifist.  v.  6) 
alludes.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  curious 
subject,  and  various  trees  have  been  conjectured  to 
be  that  which  produced  those 

"  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye. 
But  tnm  to  ashes  on  the  lips," 

of  which  Moore  and  Byron  sing. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  fruits,  as 
given  by  Josephus  :  speaking  of  Sodom,  he  says — 
"  It  was  of  old  a  happy  land,  both  in  respect  of  its 
fruits,  and  the  abundance  of  its  cities.  But  now  it 
is  all  burnt  up.  Men  say  that,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  At  any  rate,  theie  are  still  to  be  seen 
remains  of  the  divine  fire  and  traces  of  tine  cities, 
and  moreover  ashes  produced  in  the  fruits,  which 
indeed  resemble  edible  fruit  in  colour,  but,  on  being 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and 
ashes."  Tacitus  is  more  general,  and  speaks  of  a/{ 
the  herbs  and  flowers,  whether  growing  wild  or 
planted,  turning  blaclc,  and  crumbling  into  ashes. 

Some  travellere,  as  Maundrell  {Early  Trav.  in 
Palestine,  p.  454,  Bohn,  1848),  regard  the  whole 
story  as  a  fietion,  being  unable  either  to  see  or  heal 
of  any  fi-uit  that  would  answer  the  required  de- 
scription. Pococke  supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to 
be  pomegranates,  "  which,  having  a  tough,  hard  rind, 
and  being  letl  on  the  trees  two  or  three  years,  may 
be  dried  to  dust  inside,  and  the  outside  may  remain 
fair."  Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  287)  seeks  to  iden- 
tify the  apples  in  question  with  the  q^g-shapei* 
fruit  of  the  Solanum  melongena  when  attacked  by 
some  species  of  tentkredo,  which  converts  the  whoU 
of  the  inside  into  dust,  while  the  rind  remains 
entire  and  keeps  its  colour.  Seetsen  in  his  letters 
to  Baron  Zach  {Monat.  Corretpond.  xviii.  p.  442) 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  apples  of  Sodom  in 
the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  ootton-tree,  which  grew  in 
the  plain  of  El  (ihor,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Aoschar.  The  cotton  is  contained  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  like  a  pom^ranate,  but  has  n}  pulp. 
Chntoaubriand  concludes  the  long-sought  truit  to 
be  that  of  a  thorny  shrub  with  small  taper  leaves, 
which  in  size  aud  colour  it  exactly  like  the  little 
Egyptian  lemon ;  when  dried,  this  fruit  yields  a 
blackish  seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and 
which  in  taste  resembles  bitter  pepper.  Burckhardt 
{Trav.  m  Syria,  p.  392)  and  Irby  and  Man^ 
believe  that  the  tree  which  produces  these  cele- 
brated apple*  is  one  which  they  saw  abundantly 
in  theOhor  to  the  east  of  the  DmkI  Sea,  known  by 
the  vernacular  name  of  atkeyr  or  oihar.  This 
tree  bears  a  fhiit  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  about 
three  inches  ts  linmeter,  which  contains  a  white 
substance  lessmbling  the  tinest  silk,  and  enveiopin| 
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loine  sends.  Thid  silk  is  collertetl  bj  the  AraUs, 
and  twisted  into  matches  for  their  firelocks.  Dr. 
Kobinson  (Bib.  Ret.  i.  52;{),  wlien  at  'Ain  Jidy, 
without  knowing  at  the  moment  whether  it  had 
been  observed  by  fonner  trnvellers  or  not,  iattantiy 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  'osher  fruit  being  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  His  account  of  this  tree  is 
minute,  and  may  well  be  quoted  : — "The  dsker  of 
the  Arabs,"  which  he  identiHes  with  the  Asclepias 
( Ca/ofropi's)  procera  of  botanists,  "  is  found  in 
alundance  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also 
in  Arabia  Kelix ;  but  seems  to  be  conKned  in 
l'ale»'ine  to  the  boi-ders  of  the  Dejid  Sea.  We 
saw  it  only  at  'Ain  Jidi/ ;  Hasselquist  fouiid  it  in 
the  desert  between  Jericho  and  the  northern  shore  ; 
and  lihy  and  Mangles  met  with  it  of  large  size  at 
the  south  end  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula.  We  saw  hei-e  several  trees  of  the  kind, 
the  trunks  of  which  were  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  whole  height  from  ten  to  fit^een 
ft-et.  It  has  a  greyish  coik-like  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves  ....  it  discharges  copiously  from 
its  broken  leaves  and  flowei-s  a  milky  fluid.  The 
truit  greatly  resembles  externally  a  large  smooth 
apple  or  oi-ange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three 
or  four  together,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  was  now  fair  and  delicious  to  the  eye, 
and  soft;  to  the  touch ;  but,  on  being  pressed  or 
struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puft',  like  a  bladder  or 
priif-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the 
thin  lind  and  a  few  fibres,  it  is  indeed  filled 
chiefly  with  air,  which  gives  it  the  round  form 
....  after  a  due  allowance  for  the  marvellous  in 
all  popular  reports,  I  find  nothing  which  does  not 
ipply  almost  literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  'osher,  as 
we  saw  it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with 
greiit  care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  bui"sting." 

Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  in  an  article  "  on  the  Poma 
Sodomitica,  or  Dead-Sea  apples"  {Trans,  of  the 
Entomol,  Soc.  ii.  p.  14,  1837-1840),  endeavours 
to  show  tJiat  the  apples  in  question  are  oak  galls, 
which  he  found  growing  plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks 
{Quercus  infectoria)  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan. He  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  a'-ked  him  to  bite  one 
ot  these  galls,  and  that  they  laughed  when  they  saw 
his  mouth  full  of  dust.  "That  these  galls  ai-e  the 
ti  ue  Dead-Sea  apples,"  it  is  added,  "  there  can  no 
longer  be  a  question :  nothing  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  their  rich,  glossy,  purplish-red  exteiior  : 
nothing  more  bitter  than  their  porous  and  easily 
pulverized  interior"  (p.  16).  The  opinion  of  Fo- 
cocke  mr.y,  we  think,  be  dismissed  at  once  as  being 
H  most  improbable  conjecture.  The  objection  to  the 
Sulanum  meloryjena  is  that  the  plant  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  shores  or  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Sodom, 
but  is  generally  •'istributed  throughout  Palestine, 
!iesides  which  it  isnot  likely  that  the  fruit  of  which 
Joseph  us  opeaks  should  be  repi'esented  by  ocaisioiial 
disea-ed  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  egg-apple; 


» *  You  do  not  mention  the  .SSoIanum  Sodomaeum,  which 
I  Ihougbt  bad  lieen  quoted  as  one  apple  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  which  Is  the  plant  I  always  thought  to  be  as  probably 
the  fruit  in  qutstlon  as  any  other.  The  objection  to 
S.  melmigaia  is,  that  it  is  a  cultivated  plant;  to  the  oak 
gall,  that  it  is  wholly  absent  from  the  Dead  Sea  dis- 
trict, though  it  answers  the  description  l)e8t,  so  far  as 
its  beautiful  exterior  and  powdery  bitter  interior  are 
concerned. 

"The  Vine  of  Sodom,  again,  I  always  thought  might 
lefer  lo  Cvcumit  oolocynthis  [see  GoDRU,  App.  A],  which 
Is  bitter  and  powdery  Inside ;  the  term  trine  would 
»car«|y  be  given  to  any  but  a  trailing  or  other  plant  of 
•••he  ha'jst  of  a  vine.     Tl)e  ubjoction  to  the  CaiotropU 
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we  must  look  for  some  plant,  the  normal  cl.aniotef 
of  whose  fruit  comes  somewhere  neai-er  to  the 
required  conditions.  Seetzou's  plmit  is  the  same  m 
that  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles 
and  Kobinson,  (.  e.  the  'osher.  Chateaubriaiiil't 
thorny  shrub,  with  fruit  like  small  lemoiks,  viaif 
be  the  Zakkuin  {Balanites  Aegt/ptiaca),  but  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  the  tree  intended.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  oak-galls  of  which  Mr.  KUiot 
speaks  should  be  the  fruit  in  question ;  because 
these  being  formed  on  a  tree  so  generally  known 
as  an  oak,  and  being  common  in  all  countries, 
would  not  have  been  a  subject  worthy  of  espei'ial 
remark,  or  have  been  noticed  as  something  peculiar 
to  the  district  around  the  Sea  of  Sodom.  The  fruit 
of  the  'dsher  appears  to  have  the  best  claim  to 
repi-esent  the  apples  of  Sodom ;  the  Calotropis 
procera  is  an  Indian  plant,  and  thrives  in  the 
warm  valley  of  'Ain  Jidy,  but  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  The  readiness  with 
which  its  fruit,  "fair  to  the  eye,"  bursts  whei 
pressed,  agrees  well  with  Jfjsephus's  account;  and 
although  there  is  a  want  of  suitableness  between 
"  the  few  fibres  "  of  Robinson,  and  the  "  smoke  and 
ashes "  of  the  Jewish  historian,  yet,  according  to 
a  note  by  the  editor  of  Seetzen's  Letters,  the  fruit 
of  the  Calotropis  in  winter  contains  a  yellowish  dust, 
in  appearance  resembling  certain  fungi,  but  of 
pungent  quality."  [W.  H.] 

VINEGAR  (fOh:  «{oj:  acetwn).    The  He> 

brew  term  chomets  was  applied  to  a  beverage,  con- 
sisting generally  of  wine  or  strong  drink  turned 
sour  (whence  its  use  was  proscribed  to  the  Naz- 
arite.  Num.  vi.  3),  but  sometimes  artificially 
made  by  an  admixture  of  barley  and  wine,  and 
thus  liable  to  fermentation  (Mishn.  Pet.  3,  §1). 
It  was  acid  even  to  a  proverb  (Prov.  x.  26),  and 
by  itself  tbimed  a  nauseous  draught  (Ps.  Ixix.  21), 
but  was  servic-eable  for  the  purpose  of  sopping 
bread,  as  used  by  labourers  (Kuth  ii.  14).  The 
degree  of  its  acidity  may  be  infeired  from  Prov. 
XXV.  20,  wheve  its  effect  on  nitre  is  noticed.  Simi- 
lar to  the  chomets  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  acetum 
of  the  Romans, — a  thin,  sour  wine,  consumed  by 
soldiers  (Veget.  Re  Mil.  iv.  7)  either  in  a  pure 
sfcite,  or,  more  usually,  mixed  with  water,  when 
it  was  terme<l  posca  (Plin.  xix.  29  ;  Spirt.  Hadr. 
10).  This  was  the  beverage  of  which  the  Saviour 
partook  in  His  dying  moments  (Matt,  xxvii.  48  ; 
Mark  xv.  36  ;  John  xix.  29,  30),  and  doubtless  it 
was  refreshing  to  His  exhausted  frame,  though 
offered  in  derision  either  on  that  occasion  or  pre- 
viously (Luke  xxiii.  36).  The  same  liquid,  min- 
gled with  gall  (as  St.  Matthew  stites,  probably 
with  the  view  of  maiking  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  in  Ps.  Ixix.  21),  or  with  myrrh  (as 
St.  Mark  states  with  an  eye  to  the  exact  histori«il 
fact''),  was  offered  to  the  Saviour  at  an  earlier  stage 

procera  ^^Asdep.  gigantea,  Lin.)  is,  that  It  Is  very  scarce 
and  not  characteristic  of  the  district,  being  found  in  on« 
spot  only.  The  beautiful  silky  cotton  would  never 
suggest  the  idea  of  anything  but  what  is  exquisitely 
lovely—  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  beau- 
tiful :  to  assume  that  a  diseased  state  of  it  was  iutended, 
is  arguing  ad  ignotum  ab  igiioto  and  a  very  far-fetched 
idea."  _  [J.D.  Hooxna.] 

Dr.  Hooker's  remark,  that  the  term  vine  most  refer  to 
some  plant  of  the  habit  of  a  vine,  Is  conclusive  against  the 
claims  of  all  the  plants  hitherto  identified  with  the  Vine 
of  Sodom.  The  C  oolocynthis  alone  pissesKS  the  required 
condition  Implied  in  the  name.  [W.  H."] 

••  St.  Mark  \ST!m3  i  olvoi  itr/jLvpfKriiryni.    ITicre  Is  no 
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jf  HU  sii.feriiigs,  iu  order  lo  Jeadeii  the  perception  of 
pHin  (Matt,  ixvii.  34  ;  Mark  xv.  23).     [W.  L.  B.] 

VINEYARDS,  PLAIN  OF  THE  63K 
O^C^II :  'E/ScXxofM*'*  >  ^'^^-  A/3<\  o^TcXwfwi' : 
Abel  qutie  est  vineis  consita).  This  phice,  men- 
tkMied  only  in  Jtidg.  xi.  33,  has  been  already  noticed 
under  Abel  (5:  see  vol.  i.  p.  4a).  To  what  he 
bas  there  said,  the  writer  has  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  ruin  bearing  the  n.inie  of 
Beit  el  Kerm, — "  house  of  the  vine,"  was  encoun- 
tered by  De  Saulcy  to  the  north  of  Kerak  (Nat-r. 
i.  353).  This  may  be  the  Abel  ceramim  of  Jeph- 
thah,  if  the  Aroer  named  in  the  same  passag;e  is  the 
place  of  that  name  on  the  Amon  (  W.  Mojeb).  It 
is  however  by  no  means  certain ;  and  indeed  the 
probability  is  that  the  Ammonites,  with  the  in- 
ttinct  of  a  nomadic  or  Romi-nomadic  people,  betook 
Jiemselves,  when  attacked,  not  to  the  civilized  and 
tukivate^J  country  of  Moab  (where  Beit-el-Kerm 
»  situated),  but  to  the  spreading  deserts  towards 
fhe  east,  where  tliey  could  dispei-se  themselves  after 
the  usual  tactics  of  such  tribes.  [p-] 

VIOL.  For  an  explanation  of  the  Heur^w  word 
translate-!  *'  viol  "  see  Psaltkrt.  The  old  linglish 
viol,  like  the  Spanish  vujuela,  was  a  six-stringed 
guitar.  Mr.  Chappell  {Pop,  Mm.  i.  246)  says 
"  the  position  of  the  fingei-s  was  marked  on  the 
fingerboard  by  frets,  as  in  guitars  of  the  present 
day.  The  *  Chest  of  Viols '  consisted  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  of  different  sizes ;  one  for  the  treble, 
others  for  the  mean,  the  counter-tenor,  the  tenor, 
and  j>erhapB  two  for  the  ba.ss."  F-tymologically 
ti(>l  is  connected  with  the  Dan.  Fiol  and  the  A.  S. 
f^ele,  through  the  Fr.  viole.  Old  Fr.  vielle,  Med. 
Lat.  vitelln.  In  the  Pivmptorium  Panidorum  we 
find  "  Fyyele,  viella,  tidicina,  vitella."  Again,  in 
North's  Plutarch  {Anionius,  p.  980,  ed.  1595)  there 
is  a  description  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  "  the  poope 
whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the 
owei-8  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after 
the  suund  of  the  muaicke  of  flutes,  howboyes, 
cythems,  vt^olh,  and  such  other  instruments  as 
they  played  vpon  in  the  barge."  [W.  A.  W.] 

VIPER.     [Serpent.] 

VOPH'81  (♦DQI :  2aj8f;  Alex. 'Ia/3f:  Vapn). 
Father  of  Nahhi,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

VOWS.*  The  practice  of  making  vows,  1.  e. 
jncuning  voluntaiT  obligations  to  the  [>eity,  on 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  deliverance 
from  death  or  danger,  sunless  in  entei'prises,  and 
the  like,  is  of  extremely  ancient  date,  and  common 
in  all  systems  of  religion.  The  earliest  mention  of 
a  vow  is  that  of  Jacob,  who,  after  his  vision  at 
Beth-el,  promised  that  in  case  of  hi*  safe  return  he 
would  d<-dicate  to  .lehovah  the  tenth  of  hi*  goods, 
and  make  the  place  in  which  he  had  set  up  the 
memorial  stone  a  place  of  woi-ship  (Oen.  sxviii. 
18-22,  xxxi.  13).  Vows  in  general  are  also  men* 
tioned  in  the  Book  of  Job  fxxii.  27). 

Among  inatanoes  of  heatlien  usage  in  this  respect 
the  following  pnaagrs  may  be  cited :  Jer.  xliv.  25, 
and  Jonah  L  16 ;  Hom.  //.  i.  64,  93,  vi.  93,  308  ; 
Orfysa.  iii.  382;    Xen.   Anah.  iii.  2,   §12;    Virg. 

diAcalty  lo  Uie  appllnition  of  oTi-o«  and  ofov  u>  the  uune 
luholanoe;  bat  whelhrr  the  virra  xoXi\^  fitinytiivov  of 
Sl  UntUtew  lan  In  any  way  >«  ld'-iilin<ti  with  the 
ia>tv«M't<rM««t  ot  Mark    1«  <luuUful.      Vbe  tcnu  x*^ 
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Oeorg.  1.  436 ;  Aen.  v.  234  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  5, 
13,  iii.  29,  59;  Liv.  xxii.  9,  10;  Cic.  Att.  viii. 
16  ;  Justin  xxi.  3  ;  a  passage  which  speaks  of  in» 
moral  rows;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48. 

The  Law  therefore  did  not  introduce,  but  regu- 
lated the  practice  of  vows.  Three  sorts  are  men- 
tioned— I.  Vows  of  devotion,  Neder ;  il.  Vows  ol 
abstinence,  Eaar  or  laca^ ;  III.  Vows  of  destruc- 
tion, Chffrem. 

I.  As  to  vows  of  devotion,  the  following  rulei 
are  laid  down :  A  man  might  devote  to  sacred  uses 
possessions  or  persons,  but  not  the  first-bom  either 
of  man  or  beast,  which  was  devoted  ah-eady  (Lev. 
xxvii.  26.)    [First-born.] 

a.  If  he  vowed  land,  he  might  either  redeem  it 
or  not.  If  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  points  were 
to  be  considered,  1.  the  rate  of  redemption  ;  2.  the 
distance,  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  from 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  price  of  redemption  was 
fixed  at  50  shekels  of  silver  for  the  quantity  of 
land  which  a  homer  of  barley  (eight  bushels) 
would  suffice  to  sow  (Lev.  xxvii.  16  ;  see  Knobel), 
This  payment  might  be  abated  under  the  direction 
of  the  priest  according  to  the  distance  of  time  from 
^he  jubilee-year.  But  at  whatever  time  it  was  re- 
deemed, he  was  required  to  add  to  the  redemption- 
price  one-fifth  (20  per  cent)  of  the  estimated  value. 
If  he  sold  the  laud  in  the  mean  time,  it  might  not 
then  be  redeemed  at  all,  but  was  to  go  to  the  priests 
in  the  jubilee-year  (ver.  20). 

The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case  he  devoted  and 
also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required  to  pay  a 
redemption-price  according  to  the  priestly  valua- 
tion first  mentioned,  but  without  the  additional 
fifth.  In  this  case,  however,  the  laud  was  to  revert 
in  the  jubilee  to  its  original  owner  (Lev.  xxvii.  16; 
24,  XXV.  27  ;   Keil,  Hebr.  Arch.  §66,  80). 

The  valuation  here  laid  down  is  evidently  based 
on  the  notion  of  annual  value.  Supjwsing  land  to 
require  for  seed  about  3  bushels  of  bailey  per 
acre,  the  homer,  at  the  rate  of  32  peeks,  or  8 
bushels,  would  be  sufficient  for  about  2}  or  3 
acres.  Fifty  shekels,  25  ounces  of  silver,  at  five 
shillings  the  ounce,  would  give  6/.  5s.,  and  the 
yearly  valuation  would  thus  amount  to  about  21. 
per  acre. 

The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem,  would  thus 
be  required  to  ])ay  either  an  annual  rent  or  a 
ledemption-price  answering  to  the  number  of  years 
short  of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  Sabbatical  years 
(Lev.  XXV.  "b,  15,  16),  and  adding  a  fif^h,  or  20 
per  cent,  in  either  case.  Thus,  if  a  man  devoteii 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  and  redeenwl  it 
in  the  same  year,  he  would  pay  a  redemption  price 
of  49-6  =  43  years'  value,  -f-  20  per  ceiit.s 
103/.  4«.,  or  an  annual  rent  of  '21.  Ss.  ;  a  rate  by 
no  means  excessive  when  we  ronsider,  I.  the 
prospettt  of  restoration  in  the  jubilee;  2.  the  un- 
doubted fertility  of  the  soil,  which  even  now,  under 
all  disiidvantages,  sometime*  yield:  <ui  hundre<ifokI 
(Bmckhardt,  Syria,  p.  297), 

If  he  refuseil  or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either  the 
nextsf  kin  (Goel)  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty 
to  do,  or,  if  no  re<lemption  was  effected,  the  lanu 
became  the  propertv  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv.  2."), 
xxvii.  21  ;  Unit  iii.'l2,  iv.  1,  4tc). 

In  the  case  of  a  house  devoted,  its  vahie  was  to 


may  w<>ll  have  been  applied  to  some  soporific  sutNtMiO'V 
•  D'^^3,  from  ^^3,  "  to  make  vow  "  (0*«.  MS^    hss 
also  Akathkma. 
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he  as»">««d  by  the  priest,  and  a  fiflh  a.idwi  '/a  the  ' 
rnlt-mption  price  in  case  it  was  redwmeil  (L»v. 
avii.  15).  Whether  the  rule  held  good  regarding 
houses  in  walled  (  ties,  viz.,  that  the  liberty  of 
rsdetnption  Iai>ted  ouiy  for  one  year,  is  not  certain  ; 
but  as  it  does  not  appear,  that  houses  devoted  but 
not  redeemcc  betflme  the  property  of  the  priests, 
and  as  the  Levites  and  priests  had  special  towns 
assigned  to  them,  it  seems  likely  that  the  price 
only  of  the  house,  and  not  the  house  ifself,  was 
made  over  to  sacred  uses,  and  thus  that  the  act  of 
consecration  of  a  house  means,  in  tact,  the  consecra- 
tion of  its  value.  The  Mishna,  however,  says,  that 
if  A  devoted  house  fell  down,  the  owner  was  not 
liable  to  payment,  but  that  he  was  liable  if  he  haii 
devotc-d  the  value  of  the  house  {Eracin,  v.  5). 

6.  Animiils  fit  for  saciifice,  if  devoted,  were  not 
to  be  redeemed  or  changed,  and  if  a  man  attempted 
to  do  80,  he  was  required  to  bring  both  the  devotee 
and  the  changeling  (Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10,  33).  They 
were  to  be  free  from  blemish  (Mai.  i.  14).  An 
animal  unfit  for  sacrifice  might  be  redeemed,  with 
the  addition  to  the  priest's  valuation  of  a  fifth, 
or  it  became  the  property  of  the  priests,  Lev.  xxvii. 
12, 13.    [Offering.] 

c.  The  case  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus:  A 
man  might  devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not  the 
first-born),  or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took 
place,  the  devoted  person  became  a  slave  of  the 
sanctuary — see  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8  ; 
-  aiichjiclis,  §124,  ii.  166,  ed.  Smith).  [Nazarite.] 
Otherwise  he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation 
according  to  age  and  sex,  on  the  following  scale 
Lev.  xxvii.  1-7): 

A.  1.  A  male  from  one  month  to  6  years  old,    ■  £.  t.   d. 

5  shekels =0126 

2.  From  5  years  to  20  years,  20  shekels    .=210    0 

3.  From  20  years  to  60  years,  50  shekels  .=65    0 

4.  Above  60  years,  15  shekels  .  .     .  =  1  17    6 

B.  1.  Females  from  one  mcnth  to  5  years, 

3  shekels =076 

2.  From  5  years  to  20  years,  10  shekels    .=150 

3.  From  20  years  to  60  years,  30  shekels  .=315    0 

4.  Above  60  years,  10  shekels   .     .     .     .=150 

If  the  jierson  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  redemption 
p4-ice,  his  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  priest, 
not,  as  Michaelis  says,  the  civil  magistrate  (Lev. 
xivii.  8  ;  Deut.  xxi.  5  ;  Mich.  §145,  ii.  283). 

Among  general  regulations  affecting  vows,  the 
following  may  he  mentioned : — 

1 .  Vows  were  entirely  voluntary,  but  once  made 
were  regarded  as  compulsory,  and  evasion  of  per- 
foiTOance  of  them  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  true 
religion  (Num.  xxx.  2  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  21 ;  Eccl.  v.  4). 

2.  If  persons  in  a  dependent  condition  made 
vows,  as  (a)  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her 
father's  house,  or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards 
Wame  a  widow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  case 
her  father,  or  (6)  in  the  second,  her  husband  heard 
and  disallowed  it,  was  void ;  but  if  they  heard 
without  disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num. 
ixx.  3-16).  Whether  thi.s  principle  extended  to 
all  children  and  to  slaves  is  wholly  uncertain,  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Scj-ipture,  nor  by 
Ptiilo  when  he  discusses  the  question  i^<fe  Spec.  Leg. 
6,  ii.  274,  ed.  Mangey).  Michaeli-*  thinks  the 
omission  of  sons  implies  absence  of  j)0«er  to  control 
them  (§83,  u  447). 

3.  Votira  offerings  arising  from  Vac  produce  of 
any  impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidtlen  (Deut, 
ixiii.  18).  A  question  has  risen  on  this  part  of 
-he  subject  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  celeb. 
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vloR,  whii-h  is  iindei-st<M>d  to  refer  either  to  ixuirn'.rfi 
intercoui-se  of  the  giosseat  kind,  or  litoially  aoi 
simply  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
prohibition  against  dedication  to  sacre<i  uses  of  L'aia 
obtained  by  female  prostitution  was  doiibtUiM 
directed  against  the  practice  which  prevailed  in 
Phoenicia,  Babylonia,  and  Syria,  of  which  nientioo 
is  made  in  Lev.  xix.  29 ;  liaruch  vi.  43 ;  Herod, 
i.  199;  Strabo,  p.  561;  August,  de  civ.  2/ei,1v. 
10,  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Spencer,  (tie 
leg.  Hebr.  ii.  36,  p.  566).  Following  out  this 
view,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  mention  made  in 
2  K.  xxiii.  7,  of  a  practice  evidently  connecteii  with 
idolatrous  worship,  the  word  celeb  has  been  some- 
times rendered  cinacdns ;  some  have  understood  it 
to  refer  to  the  first-born,  but  Spencer  himself, 
ii.  35,  p.  572  ;  .Josephus,  Ant.  iv.  8,  §9 ;  Geseii.  ii. 
685,  and  the  Mishna,  Temurah,  vi.  3,  all  under- 
stand dog  in  the  literal  sense.     [DOG.  j 

IL,  III.  For  vows  of  abstinence,  see  Corban  ; 
and  for  vows  of  extermination,  Anathema,  ari 
Ezr.  s.  8;  Mic.  iv.  13. 

Vows  in  general  and  their  binding  force  as  a  te*t 
of  religion  are  mentioned — Job  xxii.  27  ;  Pror.  vii, 
14;  Ps.  zxii.  25,  1.  14,  Ivi,  12,  Ixvi.  13,  cxvi.  14 ; 
Is.  xix.  21  ;  Nah.  i.  15. 

Certain  refinements  on  votive  consecrations  ara 
noticed  in  the  Mishna,  e.g.'. 

1.  No  evasion  of  a  vow  was  to  be  allowed  which 
substituted  a  part  for  the  whole,  as,  "  1  vowed  ."» 
sheep  but  not  the  bones  "  {Nedar.  ii.  5). 

2.  A  man  devoting  an  ox  or  a  house,  was  not 
liable  if  the  ox  was  lost,  or  the  house  fell  down; 
but  otherwise,  if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these. 

3.  No  devotions  might  be  made  within  two 
years  before  the  jubilee,  nor  redemptions  within 
the  year  following  it.  If  a  son  redeemed  his 
father's  land,  he  was  to  restore  it  to  him  in  the 
jubilee  {Erac.  vii.  3). 

4.  A  man  might  devote  some  of  his  flock,  henl, 
and  heathen  slaves,  but  not  all  these  [ibid.  viii.  4). 

5.  Devotions  by  priests  were  not  redeemable,  but 
were  transferred  to  other  priests  (ib.  6). 

6.  A  nan  who  vowed  not  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  might 
sleep  en  a  skin  if  he  pleased  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  673">, 

7.  The  sums  of  money  arising  from  votive  con- 
secrations were  divided  into  two  parts,  sacred  (1)  to 
the  altar  ;  (2)  to  the  repairs  of  tlie  Temple  (Reland, 
Ant.  c.  X.  §4). 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  head  at 
the  expiration  of  a  votive  period,  was  not  limited  to 
the  Nazaritic  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  24). 

The  practice  of  vows  in  the  Christian  Chuirh, 
though  evidently  not  forbidden,  as  the  instince  just 
quoted  serves  to  show,  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  (see  Bingham,  Aidui. 
xvi.  7,  9,  and  Suicer,  ivxh)-  [H.  W.  P." 

VULGATE,  THE.  (Latin  Versions  of 
THE  Bible.)  The  influence  which  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  tj'e  exercised  upon  Western 
Christianity  is  scarcely  ^ess  than  that  of  the  LXX. 
upon  tlie  Greek  Churtnes.  But  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  Vulgates  have  been  long  neglected. 
The  revival  of  letters,  bringing  with  it  the  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  checked  for  a 
bme  the  study  of  these  two  great  bulwarks  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  for  the  LXX,  in  foct 
belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Christianity  than  to 
the  historv  cf  Judaism,  and,  in  spite  of  reivnt 
laboui-s,  their   ispc'tanoe  is  even  now  birdly  rev-op 
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K^.     Ib   the   case  of  th«  V'ai.->U.  ecdesixsiJcat  | 
aoatrorenie»  hare  still  further  iiupKfed  all  effons 
of  liberal   criticism.     The    Koniaai«T   (till    wtely) 
r*-^' tilled  the  Ckm^tine  text  as  tised  uejoad  appeal ; 
the   i'ltrtestant  shrank   from    examining  a  subject 
which  seemed  to  beloii;j  jiecuiiarly  to  the  Kom;ini**.. 
Yet,  apait  from  ail  pokn»icj<l  questioa-!,  the  Vulgate 
idiould  have  a  verj  deep  interest  for  all  the  Weitem 
Ciiurches.     Kor  manj  centuries  it  waa  the  only 
Bible  generally  used ;  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
is  the  real  parent  wf  all  the  vernacular  vet^iions  of 
Western    Kuro|)e.     The  Gothic  Version  of  L'lphilas 
»loiie  is  indqw'iiii.-nt  of  it,  for  the  SLivonic  and  mo- 
iern  Kusbian  vei-sions  are  neossarily  not  taken  into 
Account.     With  Kiigland  it  iuvi  a  peculiarly  close 
connexion.     The  earliest  translations  made  t'rom  it 
were  the  (lot>t)  books  of  Bede,  and  the  Glosses  on 
the  Piialiiis  and  Gospels  of  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies (eil.  Thorpe,  Lond.   1835,   1842).     In  the 
10th   century   Aeli'ric   tnuislated  considerable   por- 
tions of  the  6.  T.  {Ileptiteitchns,  ic,  ed.  Thwaites, 
Oxon.   1698).     But  the  mo<it  important  monument 
of  its  intlaence  is   the  great   English   Version   of 
Wichf  (1324-1384,  ed.  Forshall  and  Msdden,  Uifd. 
185«.)),  which  b  a  literal  rendering  of  the  current 
Vuli^ate  test.     In  the  age  of  the  KeTonnation  the 
Vulgjte  was  rather  the  guide  than  the  source  of 
the  popular  versioas.     The  Romanist  translations 
into    German    (Michaelis,    ed.    Man^h,    ii.    107), 
French,  Italian,  and   Spanish,  were   natui-ally  de- 
rived from  the  Vulgate  (R.  Simon,  Hist.  Cn't.  X. 
T.  Cap.  28,  29,  40,41).    Of  others,  that  of  Luther 
(S.  T.  in  1523)  was  the  roost  important, and  in  this 
the  Vulgate  had  gi«at  weight,  though  it  was  made 
with   such  use  of  the   oiiginals  as  was   possible. 
From  Luther  the  influence  of  the  Latin  p^vssed  to 
our  own  Authorised  Version.     Tyndjde  had  spent 
some  time  abroad,  and  was  acquainted  with  Luther 
before  he  published  his  version  of  the  N.  T.  in 
1526.     Tyndale's  venion  of  the  0.  T.,  which  was 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  (1536), 
was  completed  by  Coveidale,  and  in  this  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Latin  and  Germaa  translations  was 
predominant.    A  proof  of  this  remains  in  the  Psalter 
uf  the  Prayer  Book,  which  was  taken  from  the 
"Great  English  Bible"   (1539,  1540),  which  was 
merely   a  new   edition   of  that  called  Matthew's, 
which  was  itj«lf  taken  from  Tyndale  and  Coverdale. 
This  version  of  the  Psalms  follows  the  Galilean 
Pr>alter,   a   revision   of  the   Old   Latin,    made   by 
Jerome,  and  afterwards  int.'xxluced    into    his   new 
ti-sn^lation  (comp.  §22;,  and  diti'ers  in  many  re- 
.v|«i-t8  from  ihe  Hebrew  tsxt  («.  g.  Pi,  xiv.).     It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  follow  this  qtiestion  into 
detail  here.     It  is  enough  to  ntnember  that  the 
Hrst  translators  of  our  Bible  had  been  familiarised 
with  the  Vulgate  from  their  youth,  and  cou'd  not 
iiare  cut  off  the  influence  of  early  aeaociation.   But 
the  olaima  of  tlie    Vulgate   to   the  attention   of 
scholars  ratt  on  wider  grouodi.     It  i«  not  only  the 
touroe  of  our  curient  theological  terminology,  but 
it  is,  in  ooe  shape  or  other,  the  meet  important  enrly 
witness  to  the  text  and  interpretation  of  tha  whole 
liible.     The  materials  available  for  the  accurate 
study  of  it  are  unfortunately  at  pretaot  as  scanty 
as  tliose  yet  unexamined  aia  rich  and  varied  (comp. 
t^  30).     The  chief  original  woifa  hearing  on  the 
VulgJte  geneially  are — 

R.  Simon,  Hitttir*  CrUiqut  *t  V.  T.  1G78-85: 
A'.  7".  l(iH9-93. 

Uody,     l>t    DVAiontm     Uxtihta    orijituilHtn, 

OlQQ    'l70J. 
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Martiaiuiy,  Hieron.  0pp.  (I  iri«,  16'j:»,  with  to« 
preth'.-ei  and  additions  of  ValLvsi,  Venwa,  1734. 
and  Mar;i,  Venice,  1767). 

Biiuiiiini  {Blanchmua  not  Blamckim),  Vin4i/»a 
Canon.  SS.  Vulg.  Lat.  Edit.  Komae,  1740. 

Bukeiitop,  Ziu:  <fe  Auctf  .  .  .  Bruxellis,  1710. 

Sabatier,  Bibl.  S&.  Jxit.  Vers.  Ant.,  Remis, 
1743. 

Van  Ess,  PragmatiscA-kritische  Oeack.  d.  Vviff. 
Tabingen,  1824. 

Vercellone,  Variae  Lectiones  Vulg.  Lat.  Bihli* 
orwn,  torn,  i.,  Romae,  1860;  tom.  ii.,  pars  prior, 
1862. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  controvei^ial 
works  of  Mai-iiUia,  Belknniii,  W  nitdier,  Fulke,  &c., 
and  numerous  essays  by  Calmet,  D.  SchuIz,  Fleck, 
Riegler,  &c.,  and  in  the  N.  T.  the  labours  of  Bent- 
ley,  SanfU,  Griesbach,  SchuIz,  L;ichniann,  Ti«- 
gelles,  and  Tischendorf,  have  collected  a  gi'eat 
amount  of  critical  materials.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  uoble  work  of  Vercellone  has 
made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  chief  insults  which  follow  from  the  Hrst  in- 
stalment of  his  collations  ai-e  here  for  the  first  time 
incorpoiated  in  its  histoiy.  The  subject  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads : — • 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  tub  mamb 
Vulgate.     §§  1-3. 

II.  The  Old  Latin  Versions.  §§4-13.  Ori- 
gin, 4-5.  Character,  6.  Canon,  7.  Seoisioma: 
Itala,8-ll.     Retnains,  12-13. 

HI.  The  Labours  op  Jerome.  §§  14-20. 
Occasion,  14.  Revision  of  Old  Latin  of  N.  T.,  IS- 
17.  Gospels,  15-16.  Ads,  Epistles,  kc.,  17. 
Revision  of  O.  T.  from  the  LXX.,  18,  19.  Tiana- 
lation  of  0.  T.  fi-om  the  Hebrew,  20. 

IV.  The  History  of  Jerome's  Translation 
TO  THE  Introduction  or  Printi.no.  §§  21-24. 
Corruption  of  Jerome's  text,  21-22.  Rerisioc  of 
Alcuin,  23.  Later  revisions:  divisions  of  titt  text, 
24. 

V.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 
§§  25-29.  Early  editions,  25.  The  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  Vulgates,  26.  Tlieir  relative  tittrits, 
27.     Later  editions,  28,  29. 

VI.  The  Materials  for  the  Revision  or 
Jerome's  Text.  §§  30-32.  MSS.  of  0.  T.,  30, 
31.     OfN.T.,32. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  of  the  Latih 
Versions.  §§  33-39.  In  0.  T.,  33.  In  X  T., 
34-38.  Jerome's  RevLsion,  34-36.  The  OldLatim, 
37.     Interpretation,  39. 

VIII.  The  Language  of  the  Latin  Veb* 
8ION8.  §§40-45.  Pz-ociNCui/inns,  4 1 ,  42.  Orat' 
cisms,  43.     Influence  on  Modem  lAtngxtage,  45. 

I,  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  nam* 
Vulgate. — 1.  The  name  V'u/</a<«,  whicli  is  enui- 
valent  to  Vulgata  editio  (the  currcr.t  text  of  Holy 
Scripture),  has  necessarily  been  used  ditTeiently  iu 
various  ages  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  phrase  originally  answered  to  the 
Koufi)  fitioini  of  the  (in-ek  Scriptures.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  constantly  by  Jerome  in  his  Coni- 
mentariea,  and  his  Uuigimge  explains  suliiciently 
the  origin  of  the  term :  "  Hocjuxta  LXX.  interpietca 
diximus,  quorum  editio  toto  orbe  vulgata  est " 
(Hieiao.  Com/n.  in  Is.  Izv,  20).  "  Multum  in  hoo 
l'>co  LXX.  editic  Hebraicumqua  disoordaut.  Pri> 
mum  ergo  de  ^Ajata  tiUiom  tractabimui  et 
potitea  Mqurnnir  cnlinam  wilirtia'*  (id.  xxz.  22), 
Iu  aouM  places  Jerome  diatiuctly  quotas  the  U<«ab 
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text:  "  Porrr  incditione  Vulgatiidupliciter leg. wins; 
quidam  enim  codices  hftbent  SrjKoi  fl<riv,  hoo  est 
ntanifesti  sunt :  alii  StiXcuol  flcriv,  hoc  est  meticu- 
hmnyemiierisunt"  (^Ccnnm.in  Osee,  vii.  13;  comp. 
8-11,  &c.).  But  genei-ally  he  regards  Uie  Old 
Latin,  which  was  rendered  from  the  LXX.,  as  sub- 
itantially  identical  with  it,  and  thus  introduces 
Lntiu  quotiitious  under  the  name  of  the  LXX.  or 
Valgata  editio :  "...  miror  quomodo  vulgata  edi- 
tio  .  .  .  testimonium  alia  interpretatione  subver- 
terit :  Congregahor  et  glorificabor  coram  Domino. 
.  .  .  Illud  autem  quod  in  LXX.  legitur :  Congre- 
gcbor  et  glorifi-abor  coram  Domino  ..."  (^Conim. 
m  Is,  xlix.  5).  So  again :  "  Philisthaeos  .  .  .  alieni- 
genas  Vulgata  scribit  editio"  (ib.  xiv.  29).  "  .  .  . 
Falaestiuis,  quos  indifferenter  LXX.  alienigenas  vo- 
2ant"  (in  Ezek.  xvi.  27).  In  this  way  the  trans- 
ference of  the  name  from  the  cun-ent  Gi-eek  text 
to  the  cuiTent  Latin  text  became  easy  and  natural ; 
but  there  does  not  apjiear  to  be  any  instance  in  the 
ige  of  Jeiome  of  the  application  of  the  teim  to  the 
Latin  Vei-sion  of  the  0.  T.  without  r^id  to  its 
deiivation  from  the  LXX.,  or  to  that  of  the  N.  T. 

2.  Yet  more :  as  the  phi-ase  koiv^  (kSoitu  cam« 
to  signify  an  uncorrected  (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the 
same  secondary  meiuiing  was  attached  to  tmlgata 
editio.  Thus  in  some  places  the  vulgata  editio 
stands  in  conti-ast  with  the  true  Hexaplaric  text  of 
the  LXX.  One  passage  will  place  this  in  the  cleai-est 
light:  "...  breviter  admoneo  alium  esse  editionem 
quam  Origenes  et  Caesariensis  Eusebius,  omnesque 
Gi-aeciae  translatores  Koiy^iv,  id  est,  communem  ap- 
pellant, atque  viUgatam,  et  a  plerisqne  nunc  Aov- 
Kiavhs  dicitur;  aliam  LXX.  intei-pretum  quae  in 
i^airXois  codicibus  reperitur,  et  a  nobis  in  Latinum 
sermonem  iideliter  versa  est  .  .  .  Koik)}  autem 
ista,  hoc  est.  Communis  editio,  ipsa  est  quae  et 
LXX.,  sed  hoc  interest  inter  utramque,  quod 
Koiyii  pro  locis  et  temporibus  et  pro  voluntate 
«criptorum  vetus  corrupta  editio  est;  ea  autem 
quae  habetur  in  elairXots  et  quam  nos  vertimus, 
ipsa  est  quae  in  ei'uditonim  libris  incon-upta  et 
immaculata  LXX.  interpretum  translatio  i-eservatur  " 
(Ep.  cvi.  ad  San.  et  Fret.  §  2). 

3.  This  use  of  the  phi-ase  Vulgata  editio  to  de- 
sciibe  the  LXX.  (and  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
LXX.)  was  continued  to  later  times.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  Ado  of 
V'ienne  (a.D.  860),  R.  Bacon,  &c. ;  and  Bellannin 
distinctly  recognizes  the  application  of  the  tenn,  so 
that  Van  Ess  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  Courcil 
of  Trent  eried  in  a  point  of  history  when  they  de- 
scribed Jerome's  Version  as  "  vetus  et  vulgata 
editio,  quae  longo  tot  saeculorum  usu  in  ipsa 
ecclesia  probata  est"  (Van  Ess,  Gesch.  34).  As 
a  general  rule,  the  Latin  Fathei-s  speak  of  Je- 
rome's Version  as  "our"  Version  {nostra  editio, 
rmtri  codices) ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
Trideutine  Fathers  (as  many  later  scholavs)  should 
be  misled  by  the  associations  of  their  own  time, 
and  adapt  to  new  circumstances  terms  which  had 
grcn'u  obsolete  in  their  original  sense.     And  when 


*  This  has  been  established  with  the  greatest  fulness 
Dj"  Card.  Wiseman,  Tuo  letters  on  1  John  v.  7,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  tbe  Catholic  Magazine,  1 832-3 ;  republished 
<vitb  additions,  Rome,  1835;  and  again  in  his  collected 
Jiuayt,  vol.  i.  1853.  Eichhom  and  Hug  had  maintained 
the  same  opinion ;  and  Lachmann  has  further  confirmed  it 
t.A'.  T.  i.  I'raef.). 

*  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  it  Is  impossible  to  say 
how  far  the  Cliristians  of  the  Italian  provinces  used  the 
(ireek  or  l^aiiu  language  habitually. 
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the  difference  of  the  (Hi-eek)  "  Vulgate  "  ..f  the  earij 
Church,  and  the  d.atin)  "  Vuljjate"  of  the  modem 
Koman  Church  has  once  been  apprehendeil,  iiu 
further  difliculty  need  arise  from  tttc  identity  ot 
name.  (Compaie  Augustine,  Ed.  Setudict.  Paris 
1836,  torn.  V.  p.  xxxiii. ;  Sabatier,  i.  792  ;  Van  Ess, 
Gesch.  24-42,  who  gives  very  full  and  conclusive 
references,  though  he  fails  to  pen«ive  that  the  Old 
Latin  was  piaciically  identified  with  tlie  LXX.) 

II.  The  Old  Latin  VEiisioxs.— 4.  The  histoiy 
of  the  earliest  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  is  lost  in 
complete  obscurity.  All  that  can  be  atlii-med  with 
certainty  is  that  it  was  maae  in  Afiiia.*  During 
the  first  two  centuries  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
which  we  naturally  look  for  the  souice  of  the 
version  now  identified  with  it,  was  essentially  Gi'eek. 
The  Roman  bishops  bear  Greek  names ;  the  tarliest 
Roman  liturgy  was  Greek  ;  the  few  remains  of  the 
Christian  liteiature  of  Rome  are  Greek.*  The  same 
remark  holds  true  of  Gaul  (comp.  Westcott,  J/ist. 
of  Canon  of  X.  T.  pp.  269,  270,  and  reff.)  ;  but 
the  Church  of  N.  Africa  seems  to  have  been  Latin- 
speaking  from  the  first.  At  what  date  this  Church 
was  founded  is  uncertain.  A  passage  of  Augustine 
(c.  Donat.  Ep.  37)  seems  to  imply  that  Africa  was 
converted  late ;  but  if  so,  the  Gospel  spread  there 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  Christians  were  found  in  every  rank,  and 
in  every  place;  and  the  master-spirit  of  Teitul- 
lian,  the  first  of  the  Latin  Fathei-s,  was  then  raised 
up  to  give  utterance  to  the  passionate  thoughts  of  his 
native  Church.  It  is  therefore  from  TertuUian  that 
we  mvLst  seek  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  existence 
and  character  of  the  Old  Latin  (  Vetus  Latino). 

5.  On  the  firet  point  the  evidence  of  Tkrtulliak, 
if  candidly  examined,  is  decisive.  He  distinctly  re- 
cognizes the  general  currency  of  a  Latin  Version  of 
the  N.  T.,  though  not  necessiirily  of  eveiy  book  at 
present  included  in  the  Canon,  which  even  in  his 
time  had  been  able  to  mould  the  popular  language 
{adv.  Prax.  5 :  In  usu  est  nostrorum  per  simplici- 
tatem  interpretationis  .  .  .  De  Monog.  1 1 :  Sciamua 
plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graeco  authentico  quomodo  in 
usum  exiit  per-  duarum  syllabai-um  aut  callidam  aut 
simplicem  eversionem  .  .  .).  This  was  characterized 
by  a  "  rudeness  "  and  "  simplicity,"  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  nature  of  its  origin.  In  the  words 
of  Augustine  {Dedoctr.  Christ,  ii.  16  (11)),  "any 
one  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  who  gained 
possession  of  a  Gi-eek  MS.,  and  fancied  that  he  had 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  ventured  to 
translate  it."  (Qui  scripturas  ex  Hebraea  lingua  in 
Graecam  veilenint  numerari  possunt ;  Latini  autem 
interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuivis  prirais 
fidei  temporibus  in  manus  venit  Codex  Graecus,  et 
aliquantulum  facultatissibi  utriusque  linguae  habere 
videbatur,  ausus  est  interpretari.)«  Tb-is  the  ver- 
sion of  the  N.  T.  appeai-8  to  have  arisen  from  indi- 
vidual and  successive  eflbrts  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
by  any  means  that  numerous  versions  were  simul- 
taneously circulated,  or  that  the  several  pails  of 
the  version  were  made  independently.*     Even  if  it 


«  Card.  Wiseman  has  shown  (Ettayi,  i.  24,  25)  that 
"  interpreter"  and  "  verto"  may  be  used  of  a  revision  ; 
but  in  connexion  with  primisfidei  Umporibus  they  »^m 
certainly  to  descrilw  the  origin  of  the  Version. 

■•  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  out  mmnte 
differences  in  rendering  which  show  that  the  translation 
was  the  work  of  different  hands.  MjU  (froUgg.  521  ff.) 
has  made  some  Interesting  collections  to  establish  this 
result,  but  he  places  too  much  reliance  on  the  versiou 
of  D|  (Cod.  Benac). 
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had  been  so,  Uie  exigencies  of  the  public  Kmc« 
m.iKt  soon  have  given  definiteness  and  aubstantial 
unity  to  tlie  fragmentary  labours  of  individuals. 
The  work  of  piivat*  hands  would  necesi^arily  be  sub- 
ject to  revisioL  lor  ecclesiaiiticiil  use.  The  sepiirate 
l<o<\ci  would  be  united  in  a  volume;  and  thus  a 
^ta~'ii-d  t^xt  of  the  whole  collection  would  be  esta- 
blished. With  r^;aixl  to  the  0.  T.  the  case  is  less 
dear.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  who  were  settled 
in  N.  Afriai  were  coutined  to  the  Gree>  towns  ; 
'>tliei'wi.se  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Latin 
Nfi-sioii  of  the  0.  T.  is  in  part  anterior  to  the 
Chiistiiin  era,  and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Greek)  a 
preparation  for  a  Christian  Latin  dialect  was  already 
made  when  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  substantial  simi- 
larity of  tJie  diflerent  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tesfcimeiits  estiiLlishes  a  real  connexion  between 
tiiem,  mill  justifies  tlie  belief  that  there  was  one 
popular  I^tin  vei^ion  of  the  Bible  current  in  Africa 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Many 
wonis  which  are  either  Greek  (machaera,  sophia, 
perizoma,  poderis,  agonizo,  &c.)  or  literal  transla- 
tions of  (ireek  forms  (vivitico,  justifico,  &c.)  abound 
in  both,  and  explain  what  Tertuliian  meant  when 
be  s|>oke  of  the  "  simplicity "  of  the  translation 
(oom}Ktre  below  §  43). 

6.  The  exact  literalitj  of  the  Old  Version  was 
not  confined  to  the  mc«t  minute  observance  of  order 
and  the  accurate  reHection  of  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal :  in  many  cases  the  very  forms  of  Greek 
construction  were  retained  in  violation  of  Latin 
usage.  A  few  examples  of  these  singular  anomalies 
will  conri.y  a  better  idea  of  the  absolute  certainty 
with  which  the  Latin  commonly  indicates  the  text 
which  the  translator  had  before  him,  than  any  general 
statements:  Matt.  iv.  13,  habitavit  in  Caphaiuaum 
maritiiiii^m ;  id.  15,  terra  Neptalim  cjam  maris ;  id. 
25,  ab  Jeroeolymis  .  .  .  et  trans  Jordanem ;  v.  22, 
reus  erit  in  gehennam  ignis;  vi.  19,  ubi  tinea  et 
comestura  exterminat.  Mark  xii.  31,  tnajus  horum 
praeceptorum  aliud  non  est.  Luke  x.  19,'  nihil  vos 
micebit.  Acts  xix.  2C,  non  solum  Epbesi  sed  peene 
totiut  Aaiae.     Kom.  ii.   15,  inter  se  cmjitatioKum 
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aocutar.tium  rel  etiam  defendentium.  1  Cor.  vii. 
32,  sollicitus  est  qune  sunt  Domini.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  was  a  co><unual  tendency  to  alter  expres- 
sions like  these,  ana  ia  the  tirst  age  of  tlie  Version 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  continual  Graeciaca 
which  marks  the  Latin  texts  of  D,  {Cod.  Bezae), 
and  E,  (  Cod.  Laud.),  had  a  wider  correocy  than  it 
could  maintain  afterwards. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  African  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.  the  old  Version  offen  important  evidence. 
From  considerations  of  style  and  language  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and 
2  Peter,  did  not  form  pait  of  the  original  Atricau 
Version,  a  conclusion  which  falls  in  with  that  which 
is  derived  from  historical  testimony  (comp.  The 
Hist,  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  p.  282  ft".).  In 
the  O.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred 
by  excess  and  not  by  defect ;  for  as  the  Version  was 
made  from  the  current  copies  of  the  LXX.,  it  included 
the  ApociTphal  books  which  ai-e  commonly  contained 
in  them,  and  to  these  2  Esdras  was  early  added. 

8.  Atter  the  translation  once  received  a  definite 
shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not  have  been  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  was  not 
publicly  revised.  The  old  text  was  jealously  guai-ded 
by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  was  retained  there  at  a 
time  when  Jerome's  version  was  elsewhere  almost 
univei-sally  received.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  attempt  of  an  African 
bishop  to  introduce  Jerome's  "  cucurbita  "  for  tho 
oM  "  /tedera  "  in  the  history  of  Jonah  (August.  Ep. 
civ.  ap.  Hieron.  Epp.,  quoted  by  Tregelles,  Intro- 
duction, p.  242)  shows  how  carefully  intentional 
changes  were  avoided.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
text  Riiffei-ed  by  the  natural  corruptions  of  copying, 
especially  by  interpolations,  a  form  of  error  to 
which  the  Gospels  were  particularly  exposed  (comp. 
§15).  In  the  0.  T.  the  vei-sion  was  made  fix»m 
the  uiirevised  edition  of  the  LXX.,  and  thus  from 
the  fii-st  included  many  false  readings,  of  which 
Jerome  often  notices  instances  (e.  g.  Ep.  cvi.  ad 
Sun.  et  Fret.).  In  Table  A  two  texts  of  the  Old 
Latin  are  placed  for  compaiison  with  the  Vulgate 
of  Jerome. 


Coi.  H'beek 

['r°cati»  ram  iJonituum  Deani 

cceum  ci  dixi : 

(Xnniiie  l>eiu,  magne  et  mtrabilis, 

qui  ^e^vM  tpstamentum  tunm, 
et  mliierl<>>riliaiii  <1: ii:.'>'iiMbu«  te, 
tt  wrviir  'I  tua: 

FrOMvn:  J  aria*, 

nocuimu.-  loia 

a  pnu-ceptU  tuis  et  a  Judidii  tult, 
et  nun  exaixlivtiiius  irrvo*  tuua  pro* 

feut, 
qui  kx|uebuatur  ad  regts  oostni^ 


ct  ad  nmnes  populo$  terrae. 
ritt.  l>'jinlse,Jaailtia: 
robis  aatein.  tt/ratribu$  no*tri$, 
•itnnwlo  Udel ; 

8icui  (II)'"  '':!'-  viro  Judat 

( t  'H  Hleruaalem, 


til  >|U,k 


I  et  qui  longs  Mint, 
I  iiiiiuuiU  ibi, 


conlnninri  I  r<.rum, 

qUA  fufjn'i  till  runt  Ubi,  DoinllM. 


TABLE  A.     Dan.  ix.  4-8.« 

August.  £p.  cxI.  ad  Victor. 
Precataa«uinlX*nilnunt  Deummenm, 
et  cot\feuu»  sum  et  dixl : 
Domine  Deus,  magne  et  mlrabUis, 

€t  qnl  servas  testameiitum  tuum, 
et  mlserioordiam  dlligentlbus  te, 
et  wrvantibua  praecepta  tua  : 
Heo-avimus.  oavertut  ia/fem  fecimos, 
iatpie  rgimut  €t  rteeuimu*  et  de> 

dinaviniiu 
a  preoceptix  tuis  et  a  Jiidldlii  tniit, 
et  null  cxaudlvtmus  servos  tuo*  pro- 

pbetaa, 
qat  loquebantar  <•»  mamim  tuo  ad 

rcies  Dostros, 

•i  ad  onuMm  jMfwItiM  tenas. 

TIM.  bomliM.JwUUa: 

DoMsaulcin 

ooonMlo  IMel; 

Skat  dies  hic  viro  Juda, 

H  hatdUMUibuM  Jtnmlmn, 

et  oconl  Israel, 

qui  proximi  sunt  etqtd  lonfs  sunt, 

in  omiU  terra  la  qua  eos  ddfcwml- 

nssMlbl. 
/proplfT  oootwinacitam  eonun, 
•nia  AMivtaMrMNl  la,  liwiilnt. 


Tulffota  nova. 
Ormi  Dominum  Ileum  metna,' 
et  oootosos  sum'  et  dIxi : 
Obteero  Domine  Deus,  niacne  et  lv« 

rMlit, 
etutodient  paetuwt, 
et  misericordlam  dlllgentilms  t«, 
et  cuttodientilmt  tmandata  torn; 
Peccavtmus,  iniquitaitm*  (eciroi.% 
imple  egimns,  et  reoeaslmus  et  io- 

dinavimus 
a  wuindatU  tulH  ae  Judldis. 
Non   obedivimut   servis    tuls   pr»- 

phetls, 
qui  locuti  tunt  iu  nomine  too  rtffUmt 

Dustrla, 
prloclpibus  nostria,  patrilms  noatris, 
omniqite  pnpuio  terrae. 
TIM,  l)omlDe,JasUtia: 
noMs  auient  • 
eooAlsio  hdel; 
8kat  «*(  Aodts  viro  Jnda  • 
et  katitatarlbut  Jenasaicm, 
et  omul  Jumcl, 

Mf  91M  jinys  sunt,  et  Uf  qui  jiroetti, 
in  imtwrsu  (emit  ad  quas  q|oaM 

eos 

nier  MfMttete  eorum, 
.  tilmi  pwmmiml  m  tm. 


•  Ilie  difTorrnm  In  t)ie  two  first  eotmnna  are  maiked  ty  Halloa.  Tha 
liaJiis  III  oul.  3  mart  wbers  Ilia  text  of  Jervae  dUkn  flnm  both  the  otlisr 
bixu 


*  m.«akTot. 

*  inique.TDL 

*  JvtLt.  Tel. 


*  et&s.e«  TuU 

*  a.«M.T<^ 
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9.  Tno  lj«tiii  tnmsUtor  of  Irenneus  wns  pro- 
bibly  (roiitenipoi-aiy  with  Tertulliiin,'  and  his 
fsiidcrings  of  the  qiictations  lix)in  Scripture  con- 
fiiin  the  conclusions  which  have  been  alread;^  dmwn 
an  to  th«  ciuTeiicy  of  (substantially)  one  Litin 
VKisioii.  It  does  not  appea*-  that  he  had  a  Latin 
MS.  before  him  during  the  execution  of  his  work, 
but  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  common  traasla- 
tion  that  he  reproduces  oontiniially  chanicteristic 
phnises  which  he  c^xnnot  be  supposed  to  have 
derived  fi-om  any  other  source  (Lachmaim,  N.  T. 
i.  pp.  X.  xi.).  Cyprian  (t  a.d.  257)  cairies  on 
the  chain  of  testimony  far  through  the  next  cen- 
tury ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Lactnntius,  Juvencus, 
.?.  Kii-micug  Matemus,  HiLAuy  the  deacon  (Am- 
bt^siaster),  Hil-ARY  of  Poitiers  (t  A.D.  449),  and 
LuciFKR  of  Cagliari  (f  A.D.  370).  Ambrose 
ana  Augustine  exhibit  a  peculiar  recension  of  the 
same  text,  and  Jerome  offers  sonie  traces  of  it. 
From  this  date  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  African  text 
have  been  pieserved  (§12),  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  ti-ace  the  history  of  its  ti-ansmission  to  a  later 
time. 

10.  But  while   the  earliest  Latin  Version  was 

Si-eseiTed  generally  unchanged  in  N.  Africa,  it  fared 
irt'erently  in  Italy.  There  the  provincial  nideness 
of  the  vereion  was  neces&arily  more  offensive,  and 
the  comparative  familiarity  of  the  leading  bishops 
with  the  Cireek  texts  made  a  revision  at  once  more 
feasible  and  less  startling  to  their  congi-egations. 
Thus  in  the  fourth  century  a  definite  ecclesiastical 
recension  (of  the  (iospels  at  least)  appe.ii-s  to  have 
been  made  in  N.  Itiily  by  reference  to  the  Greek, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Itala. 
This  Augustine  recommends  on  the  ground  of  its 
close  accuracy  and  its  perspicuity  (Aug.  De  Doctr. 
Christ.  15,  in  ipsis  interpretationibus  ItalaV  caeteris 
pi-aeferatur,  nam  est  verborum  tcnacior  cum  per- 
spicuitate  senteutiae),  and  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
which  he  follows  is  marked  by  the  latter  ctiarao- 
teristic  when  compared  with  the  African.  In  the 
other  books  the  difference  cannot  be  traced  with 
accuracy ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  accurately  deter- 
mined whether  other  national  recensions  may  not 
have  existed  (as  seems  certain  from  the  evidence 
which  the  writer  has  collected)  in  Ireland  (Britain), 
Gaul,  and  Spain. 

11.  The  Itaia  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
some  degi-ee  with  authority:  other  revisions  were 
made  for  private  use,  in  which  such  changes  were 
introduced  as  suited  the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic. 
The  next  stage  in  the  deterioration  of  the  text  was 
the  intermixture  of  these  various  revisions ;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  foiuth  century  the  Gospels  were 
in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  that  final  recension 
which  was  made  by  Jerome.  What  was  the  nature 
of  this  confusion  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
tables  (B  and  C,  on  opposite  page)  more  clearly 
than  from  a  lengthened  description, 

12.  The  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  which  have  been 


'  It  should  be  added  that  Dodwell  places  him  much 
Utar,  at  the  clofe  of  the  4th  cent.  Comp.  Grabe,  /'rolegg. 
id  'ren.  il.  }  3. 

i  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  examine  the  conjectures 
which  have  been  projxjsed,  usitata-quae.,  illa-quae.  'I'hey 
were  made  at  a  time  when  the  history  of  the  Old  Latin 
was  untcown. 

«  To  these  must  probably  be  added  the  MSS.  of  Genesis 
•nd  the  Psalter  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashbumham, 
sa'd  to  be  "of  the  fourth  century." 

The  text  of  the  Oxford  MS.  (No.  12)  Is  extremely 
tut  .Testing,  and  offers  many  coincidences  with  the  eartloct 
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preMi'ved  exhibit  the  various  forms  of  that  vat,m 
whicn  have  been  ali-eady  noticed.  Those  of  th# 
Gospels,  for  the  i-eason  which  has  been  given,  pre 
sent  the  diffu'ent  types  of  text  with  unmistakeaLk 
clearness.  In  the  0.  T.  the  MS.  remains  ar»  tco 
sfiui^y  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  classification. 
1.  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of  the  0.  T. 

1.  Fragments  of  Gen.  (xxxvii.,  xxxviii. ,  xli., 
xlvi.,  xlviii.-L,  paiis)  and  Kx.  (x.,  xj.,  xvi., 
xvii.,  xxiii.-xxvii.,  paits)  from  Cod.  E  (§H0^ 
of  the  Vulgate:  Vercellone,  i.  pp.  183-4, 
307-10. 

2.  Fi-agments  (scattered  verses)  of  the  Penta- 
teuch: Miinter,  Miscell.  Hafn.  1821,  pp. 
89-95. 

3.  Fragments  (scattered  verses  of  1,  2  Sam. 
and  1,  2  Kings,  and  the  Canticles),  given  by 
Sabatier. 

4.  Corbei.  7,  Saec.  xiii.  (Sabatier),  Esther. 

5.  Pechianus  (Sabatier),  Fragm.  Esther. 

6.  Orat.  (Sabatier),  Esther  i.-iii. 

-^7.  Majoris  Monast.  Saec.  xii.  (Martianay,  Sa- 
batier), Job. 

8.  SangeiTE.  Psalt.  Saec.  vii.  (Sabatieri. 

9.  Fragments  of  Jeremiah  (xiv.-xli.,  ietached 
verses),  Ezekiel  (xl.-xlviii.,  detached  tVai;- 
ments),  Daniel  (iii.  15-23,  33-50,  viii.,  xk, 
fi-agments),  Hosea  (ii.— vi.,  fi-agments),  fiom 
a  palimpsest  MS.  at  Wiiizburg  (Saec.  vi., 
vii.):  Miinter,  Miscell.  Ilufn.  1821. 

11.  Fragmenta    Hos.    Am.    Mich ed. 

E.  l^nke,  1 858,  &c.    (This  book  the  writer 
has  not  seen.) 

12.  Bodl.  Auct.  F.  4,  32.  Fragments  oi 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Prophets,  "  Graeoe  et 
Latine  litteris  Saxonicis,"  Ssec.  viii.  ix.* 

L.  MSS.  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 

1 .  Reg.  3564,  Saec.  ix.  (Sabatier),  Tob.  and  Jud. 

2,  3.  Sangenn.  4,  15,  Saec.  ix.  (Sabatier), 
Tob.  and  Jud. 

4.  Vatic.  (Reg.  Suec.),  Saec.  vii.,  Tob. 

5.  Corbei.  7  (Sabatier),  Jud. 

6.  Pechian.  (Sabatier),  Saec.  x.,  Jnd. 

The  text  of  tl>e  remaining  books  of  the  Vetus 
Latina  not  having  been  revised  by  Jerome 
is  retained  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. 
iii.  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 
(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

African  (i. e.  unievised)  text. 

a.  Cod.  Vercellensis,  at  V'ercelli,  written 
by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Vercelli  in  the 
4th  cent.  Published  by  Irici,  1748, 
and  Bianchini,  Ev.  Quadr.  1749. 
6.  Cod.  Veronensis,  at  Verona,  of  the  4th 
or  5th  cent.  Published  by  Bianchini 
(as  above). 
c.  Ccd.  Colbertinus,  in  Bibl.  Imp.  at 
Pails,  of  the  11th  cent.  Published  by 
Sabatier,  Versiones  antiquae. 


African  readings, 
(a)  Dent,  xxxi.  7 
iv.  1-3 o;  9a;  vi 
Amos  Ul.  8 ;  V.  3 
v.  2;  vi.  8;  vil. 
8  6. 9.  Nah.  iii.  i: 
18  (part).  Agg.  ii 
ix.  9 ;  xill.  5  ;  7. 
ZechMab;  JlaL 
xiv.  24-xv.  »•  Is. 
xxi:  1  .9. 


The  passages  contained  in  it  are 
;  24-30;  xxxil.  1-4.  (fi)  Hos.  ii.  18  a  ^ 
i.  16,  2;  16;  X.  12a;  xii.  6;  viii.  3.  4 
;  14.  Mich.  lil.  2;  iv.  1,  2;  5  (part); 
6,  7.  Joel  iii  18.  Obail.  «.  Jon.  t 
I.  Hab.li.46;  lil.3.  Zepban.  i.  14-16; 
.  7,8.  Zech.  i.  4  (part) ;  vii!.  16, 17, 19  6 
Mai.  i.  6  (part),  106.,  11;  117;  ill.  1 
lv.2, 13;  5,  6  a.  (y)  Gen.  i.  I-IL  3;  Kx 
iv.  1-v.  7;  Iv.  1.6;  F«    xli.  1-4;  Geii 
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d.  Cod.  Claromontawa,  in  the  Vatican 
Libr.,  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  It  ocu- 
tains  a  great  pait  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
is  muinly  African  in  character.  Pub- 
lished by  Mai,  Script,  vet.  noo.  Coll. 
iii.  18'.'8. 

e.  Cod.  Vindobonensis,  at  Vienna,  of  5th 
or  6th  cent.  It  contains  fi-agments  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luite.  Kdited  by 
Alter  in  two  German  periodicals. 

/.  Cod.  Bobbiensis,  at  Turin,  of  the  5th 
cent.  It  contains  pirts  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  The  chief  pai'ts  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf  in  the  Jahr- 
hUcher  d.  Litenttur,  Vienna,  1847  ff. 
Tlie  text  is  a  remarkable  revision  of 
the  African. 

g.  The  rejulings  of  a  Speculum,  published 
by  Mai,  Patrum  nova  collectio,  i.  2, 
1852.  Comp.  Tregelles,  Introduction, 
240. 

A.  Cod.  SangaUensis,  of  the  5th  or  4th 
cent.  It  contains  fiBgments  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  Ti-anscribed 
bv  Tischendorf. 


'  The  critical  value  of  these  revised  ante-Hleronymlan 
!«xt«  is  unduly  underrated.  Each  recension,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  revision  of  the  oldest  text  by  the  help 
af  old  Greek  MSS.,  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  recen- 
lion  of  Jerome ;  and  the  MSS.  In  which  they  are  seve- 
rally contained,  though  numerically  inferior  to  Vulgate 
MSS.,  are  scarcely  Inferior  In  real  authority. 

k  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  in  detail  In  the  pre- 
sent place  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  teKt  presented  by 
this  group  of  MSS.  It  will  be  observed  that  copies  are 
included  in  it  which  represent  historically  the  Irish  (i),«), 
Scotch  (/3),  Mercian  (f),  Northumbrian  (5),  and— if  we 
may  trust  the  very  uncertain  trudltlon  which  represents 
the  Qospels  of  St.  Chad  as  written  by  Oildas  (comp. 
Lib.  Landav.  p.  615,  ed.  1840)— Welsh  Churches.  Bentley, 
who  had  collated  more  or  leas  ccnipletely  four  of  them, 
observed  their  coincidence  in  remarkable  readings,  but 
the  individual  uiffi-rences  of  the  copies  no  less  than  their 
wide  range  both  in  place  and  age  exclude  the  Idea  that 
all  were  derived  from  one  source.  They  stand  out  as  a 
remarkable  monnment  of  the  independence,  the  antiquity, 
and  the  influence  of  British  (Irish)  Christianity. 

For  the  present  It  must  suffice  to  give  a  few  special 
readings  which  show  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
variations  of  this  family  from  other  families  of  MSS.  The 
Dotation  of  the  text  Is  preserved  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

Matt.  viii.  24.— Fluctibus  +  erat  autem  (enim  y)  illit 
ten  tilt  contrarius  (contr.  vent,  i)  (y  S  t  f). 

Matt.  X.  29. — Sine  t>oluntate  Dei  patrit  vettri  qui  in 
etelis  e»t  (sine  p.  vol.  q.  e.  in  c.  «).  Sine  p.  v.  vol.  qui  in  c. 
e  f  ♦*.    Sine  patre  vestro  voluntate,  &c.,  C*  (y  *  0- 

Matt  xlv.  35. — Loci  illius  venerunt  et  Qom.  ven.  et. 
i  f]  ndcraverunt  eum  et  (5  «  f). 

Matt,  xxvii,  49. — Alius  autem  accepta  lancea  pupujit 
(pupungit)  latut  gut  et  exit  (-lit  -ivit)  aqua  et  sanguis 
{y  S  «)• 

Mark  xiil.  18.— Ut  hieme  non  fiat  (-et)  fuga  vestra 
'y  S  c)  vel  sabbato  (6'  t),  ut  rum  fra  (sic)  fuga  restra 
hieme  vel  sabbato  (f). 

Luke  xxiil.  2.— Nostram  +  et  solventem  legem  (+  nos- 
tram  ^  et  prophetat  (5  €  0. 

Luke  xxiv.  1. — Ad  mon.  +  Maria  ilagdalena  et  altera 
ilaria  et  qwudam  cum  eii  (5  e). 

John  xlx.  30.— Cum  autem  expiravit  (asp.  e  trdiset 
•jni  (sic)  0  velamentum  (velum  a  e  {)  templi  sciisum 
e$t  medium  a  tummo  usque  (ad  a)  deorsum  {a.y  e  Q. 

John  xxl.  6. — Invenietis  -t  IHxerunt  autevi  I'er  totam 
luxAtvi  laOorantft  nOiil  cepimus :  in  X'erbo  autem  tuo 
mittimus  (Uxttemus  Qaic  i.e.  laxabinius]  rete  c,  mitemus 
;«lc)  QiytO- 
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i.  Cod.  Paint.,  nt  Vienna,  d  the  !)tfc 
cent.  Published  by  Tischdf.  )847  A 
very  ini|)ortant  MS.,  containing  St 
John,  and  .St.  Luke  nearly  entire,  ind 
con8idei:able  parts  of  the  other  (iospcl». 

To  these  must  be  added  a  very  reniaik- 
able  fragment  of  St.  Luke  published  iy 
A.  M.  Ceriiini,  from  a  M.S.  of  the  6th 
cent,  in  the  Ambrosian  Libr.  at  Miltin: 
Ifonnm.  Sacra,  .  .  .  .  1861  ;  and  a 
purple  fragment  at  Dublin  (Saec.  v.) 
containing  Matt.  xiii.  13-23,  piiblihhe<l 
by  Dr.  Todd  in  Proceedings  of 
R.I.  A.  iii.  374. 

k.   Ccd.    Corheienaia,  St.  Matt.     YAxiei 
by  Martianay  and  Sabatier. 
Italic  revision.' 

/.  Cod.  Brixianus,  of  the  6th  cent.  Th» 
best  type  of  the  Italic  text.  Published 
by  Bianchini,  /.  c.  Comp.  Lachm. 
N.  T.  i.  Praef.  xiv, 

m.  Cod.   Monacensis,   of  the   6th   cent. 
Transcribed  by  Tischendorf. 
Irish  (British)  revision.'' 


Other  readings  more  or  less  characteristic  are  Matt  il. 
14,  matrem  otn  ejus;  ii.  15,  est  urn  a  Domino;  iv.  9,  vade 
+  retro;  iv.  6,  de  te  -f  ut  cuttodiant  te  in  omnibus  viit 
tuis;  V.  5,  Ingent  +  nunc;  v.  48,  slcut  pater;  vl.  13, 
patiaris  not  induci,  f'c. 

As  a  more  contiriCds  specimen  the  following  rendinfn 
occur  In  one  chapter  in  the  Hereford  Gospels  in  which 
this  I^tln  text  with  a  few  others  only,  agrees  closely 
with  the  Greek:  Luke  xxlv.  6,  esset  in  Hal.  7,  tertia 
die;  16,  agnosoerent  eum;  20,  tradiderunt  eum;  24, 
viderunt;  2i,  fmxit  longius  ire ;  38,  guare  cogitation es  ; 
39,  pedes  meos ;  44,  haec  sunt  verba  mea  quae  locutui  sum 
ad  vos.  Other  remarkable  readings  in  the  same  jmsRig* 
are  8,  horum  verborum;  18,  Refporidir.s  unus  om.  ct; 
21,  quo  haec  omnia;  27,  et  erat  incipient;  39,  inclinata 
est  dies  jam. 

A  comparison  of  the  few  readings  from  the  Gospels 
given  in  the  Epistle  of  Gildas  according  to  the  Cambrliige 
MS.  {Univ.  Libr.  IM.  1,  1"),  for  the  text  in  Stevenson'i 
edition  is  by  no  means  accurate,  shows  some  interesting 
coincidences  with  these  Irish  (British)  MSS.  (For  the 
explanation  of  the  additional  references  see  }  31.) 

Matt.  V.  M.—Supra  7  5  «  f  K  W  F  (6) ;  v.  16,  mag- 
nificent S  (a,  6);  V.  19,  qui  enim  y  t  P  (ab);  vii.  2, 
judicabitur  de  vobis  e  (a,  6) ;  vii.  3,  non  consideras  (a) ; 
vil.  4,  tn  oculo  tuo  est  y ;  vii.  6,  miseriiit  (a,  b) ;  vii.  ]!5, 
attendite  +  vobis yS  <(>  (P)i  ^''-  l'>  bonus  fructus  S  O 
(a,  6);  id  et  mala  malos;  vll.  23,  operarii  iniquitatis 
(a)  ;  vii.  27,  inipigerunt  O ;  x.  28,  et  ctnpus  et  animam, 
e,  c.  et  an.  y  S;  xv.  14,  ca/xi  duces  sunt ;  xvi.  18,  infirm 
y  8ef  B  H  O  Z  K<^  (a)  ;  xvl  19,  quaecunque;  id.  erurd 
ligata  S  (6) ;  xxiil.  3,  vero  opei-a  S  C  ^i  id.,  et  ipsi  non  f 
S  e  i(b);  xxiii.  13,  qui  eland.  L).  Id.  vos  autem  B  (  li  O  <f>. 

Thus  of  twenty-one  readings  which  differ  frum  dd 
Am.  thirteen  are  given  in  one  or  other  of  those  M.SS.  wliii  h 
have  been  supposed  10  present  a  typical  British  (Irisl;) 
text,  and  of  these  eleven  are  found  in  the  J{uslmortk. 
MS.  alone.  While  on  the  other  hand  nine  readings  agree 
with  Cod.  Veron.  anil  seven  with  Cod.  Vercell.,  and  every 
reading  is  supported  by  some  old  authority.  Thus,  tho-.gh 
the  range  of  conipjirison  is  very  limited,  the  evidence  ol 
these  quotations,  as  far  s&  it  goes,  supports  the  belief  :u  « 
distinct  British  text 

In  the  Evangelic  quotations  in  Ihe  printed  text  of  Si. 
Patrick  out  of  seventeen  variations,  eight  (as  far  as  i  can 
find)  are  supported  by  no  known  I^ailn  authority  the 
remainder  are  found  in  y,  S,  «  or  <j>.  Bachiaricb  I  havt 
not  been  able  to  examine,  though  his  writings  are  mil 
unlikely  to  offer  some  illus '.ration'  of  the  early  text. 

Ssiiuliub  yOpus  Pas-lukle),  as  might  have  boen  ex- 
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{a.)  Cambiidge  Univ.  Libr.  Kk.  1,  24. 
Saec.  viii.  ?  St.  Luke,  i.  15-end,  and 
St.  John,  i.  18-xx.  17.  Betitley's  X. 
Capitiila  wanting  in  St.  I.ujje  ;  xir.  in 
St.  John.  No  Ammonimi  Sections. 
(Plate  ii.  fig.  1.) 

{B.)  Cambridge  £7i»tr.  Libr.  Ti.  G,  32. 
Saec.  viii.-x.  7%*  Book  of  Deer. 
St.  Matt,  i.-vii.  23,  St.  Mark,  i.  1, 
V.  36.  St.  Luke,  i.  l,iv.  2.  St.  John, 
entire.  Very  many  old  and  peculiar 
readings.  Nearer  Vulg.  than  (o),  but 
very  carelessly  written.  No  Am- 
monian  Sections  or  Capitula.  Be- 
jonged  to  monks  of  Deer  in  Aberdeen- 
fchire.  Comp.  Mr.  H.  Biadshaw  in  the 
Prinied  Catalogue.^ 

(") .)  Lichfield,  Book  of  St.  Chad.  Saec. 
viii.  St.  Matt.,  St.  Mark,  ind  St. 
Luke,  i.-iii.  9.     Bentlev's  f,. 

'«.)  Oxford,  Bodl.  D.  24'(3946).  Saec. 
viii.  The  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol.  or 
the  Rushxrorth  MS.  Bentley's  x-  No 
Capit.,  Sect.,  or  Prefaces.  A  collation 
of  the  Latin  text  in  the  Lindisfarne 
text  of  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  (comp. 
p.  1711,  note  f ),  together  with  the 
Northumbrian  gloss,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Kev,  J.  Stevenson,  De- 
ficient Luke  iv.  29-viii.  38." 

(•.)  Oxfoi-d,  C.  C.  Coll.  122.  Saec. 
X.,  xi  ?  Bentley's  C.  Has  Canons  and 
Prefaces,  but  no  Sect,  or  Capit. 

(f.)  Heioford(iSaron)  Gos/)e&.  Saec.  viii. 
(ix.).  The  four  Gospels,  with  two 
nnall  lacunae.  Without  Prefaces, 
Canons,  Capitula,  or  Sections.  A 
very  important  copy,  and  probably 
British  in  origin."     (Plate  ii.  fig.  5.) 

(i|.)  The  Book  of  Armagh  (all  N.  T.), 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin:  written  A.D.  807. 
Comp.  Proceedinijs  of  R.  I.  A.  iii. 
pp.  316,  356.  t^ir  W.  Betham,  Irish 
Antiq.  Researches,  ii.» 

(•.)  A   copy   found    in    the   Domhnach 


pected  frmn  his  forct^  training,  givej  in  the  main  a 
pure  Vulgate  text  In  his  quot^'lons  from  the  Vulgate. 
When  he  dlffem  from  it  (e.  y.  Luke  x.  19,  20;  John  xi. 
4.1  prndi).  he  often  appear*  to  quote  from  memory,  and 
dlffeni  from  all  MSS. 

The  quotations  given  at  lenxtb  in  the  British  copy  of 
Juvencus  (Camb.  Vniv.  Libr.  Ff.  4,  42)  «-aald  probably 
repay  a  careful  examinatlor. 

>  I'hii  MS.,  in  common  with  many  Irish  MSS.  {e.g. 
Brit.  Mus.  Hari.  1802.  279S.  the  (look  of  MocDaman, 
■nU  some  othem,  as  Uai  I  lll'o,  CUton.  Tib.  A  II.),  sepa- 
rates the  genealogy  In  St.  Matt  frcs  tbe  rest  of  the 
Uospcl.  cl<«lng  V.  17  nitb  the  words  Fimxt  I'roiogvM,  and 
then  adilliig  Incipit  JC>\in^Uum, 

m  I'he  reading  of  thU  MS.  In  Matt.  zxt.  »  ff.  is  ««iy 
remarkable ;  Hi>mo  quldoni  hs'r"bat  duos  filio*  et  aooe- 
dnu  a<l  prinum  dixit  nil  vode  operare  In  viam*  meam. 
Ille  auU'm  rp^puiidens  dixit  eo  dn«  rt  non  lit  aooMlens 
•utem  a<l  alu-mni  dixit  similiter  at  Ille  respondeiis  alt 
aolo.  p<wlra  auti'ra  i>uenit>'Mtia  motus  abl.t  In  vlnlam.* 
^uls  ex  duoh:  fecit  volunlatcm  patrls.  dicuot  *  noviaai- 
mna. 

■>  Kor  the  opportonuvor  pxamining  tm*  ftlii  the  wr'.er 
Ii  iikl<>l)l<>d  to  the  klndncM  of  the  Kev.  J.  Jctb,  D.I)., 
Canon  «f  Hereford. 

o  Thia  MS.  rontnina  the  Kp.  to  tht  lAodleenea,  wMh 
(Le  tMMe  iifd  UirHnumut  fotm  nrgat  ene  I'auti :  Hctham 
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Airgid  (Koyal   I.  Arad,),  Suae.  ^.  vi. 
Comp.  Petrie,  Transactions  of  R.  f.  A., 
xviii.,    1838.      O'Currj-'s    LevturcSj 
Dublin,  1861,  pp.  321  ff.,  where  a  fw- 
simile  is  given, 
(i,)   («t,)    Two   copies    in    Trin,   ColJ. 
Dublin,  said    to   be    "  ante-Hierony- 
mian,  Saec,  \u."r 
To  these  ir.ui.t  be  added  a  large  number  of  Irish, 
incJuding   unaer   this   term    North  Britiah   MSS., 
which  exhibit  a  text  more  nearly  approaching  the 
Vulgate,  but  yet  with  characteristic  old  readings. 
Such  are :  — 

Brit.  Mus.,  ffarl.   1802.     Saec.  x.-xii.    A.D. 

1138  ?     Prefaces  all  at  the  beginning.     No 

Capitula  or  Sectims.     Bentley's  VV.  (Plate 

ii.  fig.  4.) 

Brit.  Mus.,  Ilarl.  1023.     Saec.  x.-xii?     No 

Capitula  or  Sections.     (Plate  ii.  fig.  3.) 
Lambeth.    The  Book  of  Mac  Dunuin.^  Saec. 
X.      Has    Sections,   but    no    Prefaces    or 
Canons. 
Dublin,  T.  C.  C.     The  Book  of  KelU.    Saec. 

viii. 
Dublin,  T.  C.  C.    The  Book  of  Durrow.  Saec. 

viii, 
Dublin,   T.   C.   C.      The  Book  of  Dimma. 

Saec,  viii. 
Dublin,  r.  (7,  (7.    The  Book  of  Moling.   Saec. 
viii.' 

Oallican  (?)  revision.* 
Brit.  Mus.,  Egerton,  609,  formerly  Mnjorxt 
Monasterii  ;  iv.  Goepp.  defiirient  tVom 
Mark  vi.  56  to  Luke  xi.  1.  This  MS.  is 
called  mm,  and  classifietl  under  Vulgate 
MSS.  in  the  eilitions  of  the  N.  T.,  but  it 
has  been  used  only  after  Calmet's  very 
imperfect  collation,  and  offers  a  distiuci 
type  of  text.  Praef.  Can.  No  Capitula. 
(2.)  Of  the  Acta  and  Kpistles. 

n.  Cod.  Bobbiensis,  at  Vienna.  A  few 
fragments  of  the  Acts  and  Oath.  Epp. 
Edited  by  Tischeudorf,  Jahrbucher  d. 
Lit.  1.  c. 


ii.  p.  263.  ThestichoDetry  is  as  foHows:  JfoMeiM  t«mu 
habet  MMDCC,  Marcut  MDCC,  Luca*  MMDCCC,  Jo- 
hanni*  MMCCC.    Id.  p.  318* 

P  Dr.  Keeves  undertook  to  pnblish  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  with  collations  oft,  n,  and  other  M.SS, 
In  T.  C.  D.,  bnt  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn  whe- 
ther he  will  carry  out  his  design.  The  MS.S.  i(-«  llie 
writer  knows  only  l>y  description,  and  very  lnij)erfi-clly. 

4  Facsimiles  of  many  of  these  '  Irish  "  MSS.  arc  given 
in  Westwood's  FaUograpkia  Sacra  and  in  O'Curry*! 
Ijtcturtt.  The  text  of  most  of  thom  (even  of  those  col- 
lated by  Bentley)  b  very  imperfectly  known,  nnd  it 
passes  by  a  very  gradual  transition  into  the  onlinary 
type  of  Vulgate.  The  whole  question  of  the  pcniral 
character  and  the  spedflc  varieties  of  these  MSS.  n-4iiiin'r 
careful  investigation.  The  Table  {V)  will  give  rdihc  IdeK 
of  their  variations  fh>m  the  aimmon  trxL  The  .Stow  St. 
John,  at  present  In  I<ord  Aubbumham's  collection,  pni- 
bably  belongs  to  thlH  fuinily. 

'  These  touf  MSS.  I  know  only  by  Mr.  Westwood's 
detcrlptions  In  bis  PaioMpupkia  sacra;  and  to  Mr, 
Westwood  belongs  the  credit  of  flrst  directing  attcntloo 
to  Irish  MSS.  after  the  time  of  Bentley. 

•  ITie  text  of  lids  receniiion,  which  I  believe  to  be  fmn- 
laint'd  also  in  y>,  and  Bentley's  p  (comp.  p.  1713,  note')  U 
closely  allied  to  the  British  type.  As  to  the  dpanWi  text 
1  have  no  sufficient  materials  la  (om  au  eatiiiiale  of  il4 
rharocter. 
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9.  Ood.  Corbet.,    I   MS.   of   Kj).   ol   St. 

James.   Publis'ied  by  Mai-ti:inny,  lG9ri. 
p.  (Of  St.   Paul's  Epp.)    Cod.  Clarom.. 

the  Latin  text  of  D,.     l'ub''shed  by 

Tischendorf. 
q.  (Of  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.  Sangerm., 

tlie  Latin  text  of  V^,  said  to  have  an 

iDde[>endeut    value,    but    imperfectly 

known, 
r.  (Of  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.  Boern.,  the 

Latin  text  of  G^,  is  in  tlip  main  an 

old  copy,  adapted  in    some  points  to 

*i\e  Greek. 
8.  (S»e  Gospels). 
t    ':  Pigments  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  tran- 

sci'ibed  at  Munich  by  T  schendorf. 
«,  p.  (Acts)  the  Latin  ler:  of  D,  and  E^ 
(Cod.  Bezae  and  Co*..  Laud). 

To  these  must  be  added,  from  the  result  of  a 

psiual  colle<,tion: — 

jc,.  Oifoi-d,  Jiodl.  8418  (Selden,  30). 
Acts.  Saec.  viii.,  vii.  An  uncial  MS, 
of  the  highest  interest.  Deficient  xiv. 
26,  fidei — xv.  3'2,  cum  essent.  Bentl. 
j(f.  Among  its  characteristic  i-eadings 
maybe  noticed:  v.  34,  foras  modicum 
aposfolos  secedere  ;  ix.  40,  sur^  in 
nomine  Domini  Ihu  Xti. ;  xi.  17,  ne 
daret  illis  Spiritum  Sanctum  credenti- 
bus  in  nomine  lim  Xti. ;  xiii.  14, 
Paulus  et  Barnabas;  xvi.  1,  et  cum 
circuisset  has  nationes  pervcnit  in 
Derben.  (Plate  i.  fig.  4). 
X,.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Laud.  Lat.  108  (K, 
67).  Saec.  ix.  St.  Paul's  Epp.  in 
Saxon  lettere.  I'^nds  Hebr.  xi.  34, 
aciem  gladii.  Correc'ed  apparently 
by  three  hands.  The  original  text  was 
a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin,  but  it  has 
been  much  erased.  In  many  cases  it 
agrees  with  d  almost  or  quite  alone  : 
e.  g.  Kom.  ii.  14,  16,  iii.  22,  26, 
X.  20,  XV.  13,  23,  27,  30.  The 
Epistles  to  Thess.  are  placed  before  the 
Ep.  to  Coloss.  This  arrangement, 
which  is  given  by  Augustine  {De 
Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  13),  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  early  English  MSS.,  and 
occui"s  in  the  Saxon  Cambridge  MS., 
and  several  other  MSS.  of  the  Bible 
quoted  by  Hody,  p.  664.  Comp. 
§31  (2)  8.» 
The  well-known  ffarleian  MS.  1772 
(§32,  (2)  3)  ought  to  be  reckoned 
rather  among  the  Old  than  the  Vul- 
gate texts.  A  good  collection  of  its 
more  striking  variations  is  given  in  the 
Ilarleian  Catalogue.  In  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  (uo  less  than  in  the  Gospels) 
there  are  indications  of  an  unrevised 
(Africac)  and  revised  texts,  but  the 
iiaterials  are  as  yet  too  imperfect  to 
allow  of  an  exact  aetermination  of  the 
ditlerent  types. 
(3.)  In  the  Apocalypse  the  text  depends  on  m 

A:id  eaily  q Dotations,  especially  in  Primasius. 


«  A  very  (nteresting  historical  notice  of  ttje  use  of  the 
Cli  Li.tia  ia  the  North  of  England  is  given  by  Bede,  who 
»iy«  of  CeDlfrid,  a  contemporary  ablwt,  "  Bib'.iothecam 
dtriui'^j.'  Jljiwslerii  [Wearmomb  and  Jarrow]  magna 
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13.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  for  the  chli>f  (uirt  of  tSi 
0.  T.,  and  for  considerable  paits  of  tlie  N.  T 
(e.  g.  Apoc.  Acts),  the  old  text  rests  upon  early 
quotations. (principally  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lucife* 
of  Cagliari,  ibr  the  Africui  text,  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine for  the  Italic).  These  were  collected  by 
Siibatier  with  gi«at  diligence  up  to  the  date  of  hit 
woik ;  but  mwe  recent  discoveries  (e.  g.  of  th« 
Roman  Speculum)  have  furnished  a  large  store  of 
new  materials  which  have  not  yet  been  filly  em- 
ployed. (The  great  work  of  Salwtier,  already  often 
referred  to,  is  still  the  stindard  work  en  the  Latin 
V'^ereions.  His  great  fault  is  his  neglect  to  distin- 
guish the  diflerent  typts  of  text,  African,  Itilic. 
British,  Gallic ;  a  tiisk  which  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  earliest  work  on  the  subject  was  by 
Flaminius  Nobilius,  Vetus  Test.  sec.  LXX.  Latine 
rcdditum  ....  Romae,  1588.  The  new  collations 
made  by  Tischendorf,  Mai,  Mttnter,  Ceriani,  have 
been  noticed  separately.) 

III.  The  Lauours  of  Jerome. — 14.  It  has  ba-n 
seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century  the  Latin 
texts  of  the  Bible  cunent  in  the  Westem  Church 
twd  fallen  into  the  greatest  corniption.  The  evil 
was  yet  gi-eater  in  prospect  than  at  the  time ;  for 
the  separation  of  the  East  and  West,  politically  and 
ecclesiastically,  was  gi-owing  imminent,  and  the  fear 
of  the  perpetuation  of  false  and  conflicting  Latin 
copies  projxntionately  greater.  But  in  the  crisis 
of  danger  the  gi-eat  scholar  was  raised  up  who  ))i-o- 
bably  alone  for  1500  years  possessed  the  qualificii- 
tions  necessary  for  producing  an  original  vei'sion  of 
the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  Churches. 
Jerome — Eusebius  Hieronymus — was  born  in  329 
A.D.  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  at  Bpthleh.-in 
in  420  A.D.  From  his  early  youth  he  was  a 
vigorous  student,  and  age  removed  nothing  from 
his  zeal.  He  has  been  well  called  the  Westem 
Origen  (Hody,  p.  350),  and  if  he  wanted  the  large- 
ness of  heart  and  generous  s\-mpathies  of  the  great 
Alexandrine,  he  had  more  chastened  critical  skill 
and  closer  concentration  of  power.  After  long  and 
self-denying  studie?  in  the  East  and  West,  Jerome 
went  to  Rome  A.D.  382,  probably  at  the  request 
of  Damasus  the  Pope,  to  assist  in  an  iroportani 
synod  {Ep.  cviii.  6),  where  he  seems  to  have  l>een 
at  once  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Pope  {Ep. 
cxxiii.  10).  His  active  biblical  labon-s  date  from 
this  epoch,  and  in  examining  them  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  follow  the  Older  of  time,  noticing  (1) 
the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of  the  N.  T. ; 
(2)  the  Pievision  of  the  Old  Latin  Vei-sion  (from 
the  Greek)  of  the  O.  T. ;  (3)  the  New  Vei-sion  ot 
the  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew. 

(1.)  The  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version 
of  the  N.  T. — 15.  Jerome  had  not  been  long  at 
Rome  (a  d.  383)  when  Damasus  consulted  him  on 
points  of  Scriptural  criticism  {Ep.  xix.  "  Dilectionis 
tuae  est  ut  ardenti  illo  strenuitatis  ingenio  .... 
vivo  sensu  scribas").  The  answers  which  he  re- 
ceived {Epp.  XX.,  xzi.)  may  well  have  encouraged 
him  to  seek  for  greater  services :  and  apparently  ni 
the  same  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  revision 
of  the  current  Latin  vci-sion  of  the  N.  T.  by  the 
help  of  the  Gi-eek  original.  Jerome  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  prejudices  which  such  a  work  would 
excite  among  those  "  who  thought  that  ignomnct 


gemliuwse  Industria.    Ita  ut  ttes  Pandectas  novae  trail* 
lationis,  ad  unnm  vetustae  translationis,  quem  dc  Vnaa 

attuleiat,  ipse  superadjuiigcret *"  (Hist.  AMiot.  Wire 

'tuth.  et  Giruiens.    Quole^i  by  Hcdy,  Ot  Ttxt.  p.  »03). 
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VM  bsJiuess"  {Ep.  ad  Marc,  xxvii.),  but  the  need 
sf  it  w>«s  urgent.   "  There  were,"  he  aafs,  "  almost 
m  many  tonns  of  text  as  copies"  ("tot  sunt  ei- 
cmplaria  peiie  quot  calices,"  Praef.  m  Ew.').    Mis- 
takes h;ul  been  introduced  "  by  false  transcription, 
by  clumsy  corrections,  and  by  careless  intei-pola- 
tioM  "  (_«/.)•  and  in  ^h^  confusion  which  had  ensued 
the  one    remedy  was   to  go  back  to  the  original 
source  (Graeca  Veritas,  G:-aeca  origo).    The  Gospels 
kad  natui-ally  surtered  most.     Thoughtless  scribes 
inaerted  additional  details  in  the  narrative  from  the 
pai-allels.and  changed  tlie  forms  of  expression  to  tliose 
with  which  they  had  be3n  originally  familiarized 
{id.).    Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to  these  firet 
("  haec  piaeseiia  praet'atiuncula  pollicetur  quattior 
tantum  Evaiigelia ").     But  his  aim  was  to  revise 
the  Old  Latin,  and  not  to  make  a  new  version. 
When  Augustine  expressed  to  him  his  gratitude  for 
"  his  tranMlatian  of  the  Gospel "  {Ep.  civ.  6,  "  non 
parras  Deo  gi-atias  agimus  de  opere  tuo  quo  Evan- 
gelium  ex  Graeco  interpretatus  es"),  he  tacitly 
corrected  him  by  substituting  for  this  phrase  "  the 
correction  of  the  N.  T."  {Ep.  cxii.  20,  "  Si  me,  ut 
dicis,  in  N.  T.  emendatione  suscipis  ....  ").     For 
this  purpose  he  colLited   early  Greek  MSS.,  and 
preseiTed  the  current  rendering  wherever  the  sense 
was  not  injured  by  it  (" . . .  Evangelia  . .  .  codicum 
Gmecorum  emendata  collatione  sed  veterum.    Quae 
ne  multum  a  lectionis  I^tiiiae  cousuetudine  discre- 
parent,  ita  calamo  temperavimus  {all.  imperavimus) 
ut  his  tantum    quae   sensum  videbantur  mutare, 
correctis,  reliqua  manere  pateremur  ut  fueraut:" 
Praef.  ad  D'tm.).      Yet  tdthough  he  proposed  to 
himself  this  limited  object,  the  various  foi-ms  of 
coiTuption  which  had  been  introduced  were,  as  he 
describes,  so  numerous  that  the  difference  of  the 
Old  and  Revised  (Hieronymian)  text  is  throughout 
clear  and  striking.     Thus  in  Matt.  v.  we  have  the 
following  variations: — 

Vetut  IMina." 
7  tpsis  miterebitur  Deu*. 

11  dlxertnt.  .. 
—  f  ropier  juMtitiam. 
13  ante  V08  palra  eorum 
(l.uke  vi.  26). 

17  non  venl  Kolvere  legem 

aut  prophf.Uu. 

18  fUnt :    ctjelutu  tt  terra 

trarniOant,  verba  au- 

tern  mea  non  praeUr- 

ibunt. 
32  fratri  kuo  tine  causa. 
35  ei  cum  Mo  In  Ira. 

39  eat  in  gelirnniun. 
37  quod  autem  ampliut. 

41  adhtie  alia  duo. 

43  odiet. 

44  Tcatrot,  et  beneHnte  (pit 

maledieent     vobit     «t 
bene  fad  te. 

Cf  these  variations  those  in  vers.  17,  44,  ai-e  only 
partially  supported  by  th«  M  copies,  but  they 
ihustrate  the  character  of  the  interpolations  from 
which  the  text  suffered.  In  St.  »ohn,  as  might  be 
expected,  tlie  variations  are  leas  frequent.  The 
tth  chapter  contains  only  the  following  :— 

3  lU'qiiolmtnr  autest. 
31   (x,.l.bant). 
23  (qiii'in  bcnedlxrmt  Do- 

mliitis  (iilll  allter)). 
39  liaeo  i-iit  enim. 
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Yulifata  nova  (  Hleron.^ 
39  (Patrls   mel  qui   mxtit 

me). 
53  fadmanducandui). 

66  (a  natrc  meo), 

67  ex  DOC. 


Vulgata  tutva  (Hleron.). 
r  ipsi  miMricordiam,  am- 
tequentur. 

11  dizerlnt . . .  mentimtei. 
—  propter  me. 

12  ante  vos. 

17  non  venl  solvere. 
18.  fiant. 


23  fratri  sac. 

26  ee  in  via  cum  eo  (and 

often). 
39  mitUUur  In  gi-lipnnatn. 
37  quod  autem  hit  abun- 

dantiut. 
41  et  ulla  duo. 

43  edio  hattebit. 

44  vestrus  benetadte. 


3  et  Hequcbatur. 

21    (VolUITUMt). 

33  (gratias  agents  Domino). 
39     haeo  est  emttm. 


Ttttu  Latino. 
'M  (Patils  mel). 

S3  (manducare). 
M  (apatre). 
67  ex  hoc  ergo. 

16.  Some  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  intro- 
duced were,  as  will  be  seen,  made  purely  on  lin- 
guistic grounds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on 
what  principle  he  proceeded  in  this  respect  (comp. 
§35).     Othei-8  involved  questions  of  hiterpiet;ition 
(Matt.  vi.   11,   supersubstantialis   tor    iiriovcrtos). 
But  the  greater  number  consisteti  in  the  removal  of 
the  interpolations  by  which  the  sycoptic  Gospels 
especially  were  disfigured.      The.se   inteipnlations, 
unless  his  description  is  very  much  exaggerated, 
must  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  are  found 
in  existing  copies ;  but  examples  still  occur  which 
show  the  important  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Church  by  checking  the  pei-petuation  of  apocry- 
phal glosses:  Matt.  iii.  3,  15  (v.  12);  (ix.  21)  , 
XX,  28 ;  (xxiv.   36)  ;    Mark  i.  3,  7,  8 ;   iv.    19 ; 
xvi.  4  ;  Luke  (v.  10);  viii.  48;  ix.  43,  50;  xi. 
36  ;  xii.  38;  xxiii.  48  ;  John  vi.  56.     As  a  check 
upon  further  interpolation  he  inserted  in  his  text 
the  notation  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  [New  Testa- 
ment, §21]  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  in- 
cluded in  his  revision  the  famous  pericope,  John  vii. 
53,  viii.  11,  which  is  not  included  in  that  analysis. 
17.  The  preface  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a 
revision  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  Jerome  really  revised  the  remaining 
books  of  the  N.  T.     Augustine  (a.d.  403)  speaks 
only  of  "  the  Gospel  "  {Ep.  civ.  6,  quoted  above), 
and  there  is  no  prefece  to  any  other  books,  such  asi 
is  elsewhere  found  before  all  Jerome's  versions  oj 
editions.     But  the  omission  is  probably  due  to  the 
compai-atively  pure  state  in  which  the  text  of  the 
rest  of  the  N.  T.  was  preserved.      Damasus  had 
requested  {Praef.  ad  Dam.)  a  revision  of  the  whole, 
and  when  Jerome  had  faced  the  more  invidious  and 
ditlicult  part  of  his  work  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  shrink  Irom  the  completion  of  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  enumerates  (a.d. 
398)   among   his  works   "the  restoration  of  the 
(Latin  version  of  the)  N.  T.  to  harmony  with  the 
original  Greek."    (^Ep.  ad  Lticin.  Ixxi.  5:  "  N.  T. 
Graecae   reddidi    auctoritati,    ut    enim    Veterum 
Librorum  fides  de  Hebraeis  volumiuibus  examinaiula 
eat,  ita  novorum  Graecae  (?)  sei-moiris  normam  desi- 
dei-at."    De  Vir.  HI.  cxxxv.:  "  N.T.  Graecae  fidei 
i-eddidi.    Vetus  juxta  Hebraicam  ti-anstuli.")     It  is 
yet  more  directly  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  of  thii 
revision,  that  in  writing  to  Marcella  (cir.  a.d.  385) 
on  the  charges  winch  had  been  brought  against  him 
for  '•  introducing  changes  in  the  tiospels,"  he  quotes 
three  passages  from  the  Epistles  in  whicli  he  assert* 
the  superiority  of  the  present  Vulgate  reading  to 
that  of  the  Old  Latin  (Rom.  xii.  11,  Domino  servi- 
cntes,  for  tempori  servientes;   1  Tim.  v.  19,  a«ld. 
nisi  sub  duobus  aut  tribus  testibus ;   1  Tim.  i.  15. 
fidelia  Hermo,  tor  hutiuiwta  seimo).     An  examina- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  text,   with   the  quotations  of 
ante-Hieronymian  fathers   and  the  imperte-it  evi- 
dence cf  MS.S.,  is  itMlf  suflicietit  to  establish  the 
reality  and  character  of  the  revision.     This  will  be 
apparent  from  a  collation  of  a  few  chapters  taken 
fiom  several  of  the  later  books  of  the  N.  T. ;  but 
it  will  also  be  obvious  that  the  revision  was  iiasty 
and  imporftct;  and  in  later  timea  the  line  between 


•  In  Riving  the  rpatllngs  of  iVtus  latina  the  writ<>r  has 
Bin>nKli<>ut  confined  hlnuclf  to  thoitv  wbtcb  art-  kiip|«rtetl 
V.M,.  III. 


by  a  combination  of  nutboritlen,  avoMInc  the  pnonHartUai 
of  Miiglp  MSS..  und  (If  possible)  of  a  sliiKhi  likmlly. 
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the  Hicivnymian  aud  Old  t«xte  bemm?  rery  indiit- 
tlrux.  Old  •■cading^s  appear  in  MSS.  of  l.:e  Vulgate, 
anil  oil  the  other  hand  no  MS.  represents  a  pure 
African  text  of  the  Acta  and  Epistles. 


Acts 

Versio  r«(M.> 
4  cunt  cvnvcrtarttur  cum 

illU  . . .  quod   audlstis 
B  <i?/j7ei«ini.  [a  me. 

B  at  Uli  roiivpniciiU-s. 
t  at  iVe  retjxmdUnt  dixit. 
8  rupervenienle  S.  S. 
10  intonJerenU     Cmnp.  III. 

(4).   12;   vl.  15;   t  4; 

(xili.  9). 

13  a.sc<'i)dt'runt     in     tupe- 

riV/ia. 
—  eravt  habitantts. 

14  perseveraiitcg  unanimeM 

orationi. 
18  Hie  igitur  cuiffiiUivit. 
21  qui   convenerwnt  uo)>ie>- 

luni  villa. 
25  in.    Comp.  xvil.  30. 


i.  4-25. 


VtOg. 


4  convetceni  . . .  qnam  an- 

dlgtU  ]itr  OS  meam. 
6  bajitizabimini. 

6  ri/itur  qui  convenerant. 

7  Dixit  ail  em. 

8  Muperoenieiitit  S.  S. 
10  Intuerentur. 


13  in   cuenaculum  aacend- 

erunt 
—  manebant. 

14  persev.    unanimiter  in 

oiatione. 
\H  Et  hie  quuiem  posiedit. 
21  virlsqui  nohi^um  tunt 

amgmjali. 
25  tit  aOiixt. 


AcTSxvii.  16-34. 


16  ci)°ca  simulacrum. 

17  J)idal8. 

18  seminatm: 

22  fupirstitictot 

23  peranibulans. 
—  cuHuras  vertras. 
26  ex  uiio  sanguine. 

Rom.  i.  1.3-15. 
13  !fon  aulem  arbitror.        I  13  nolo  autem. 
15  qu<Kl  in  ma  est  prumptus    15  quod  iu  me  promptum 
sum.  I         est. 


16  idololairiae  deditam. 

17  cum  Juiluels. 

18  seminivnbitit. 

22  superstiliosiurt*. 

23  praetti-iens. 

—  simulacra  vestra. 

26  ex  uno. 


1  Cou. 
4  sequent!    se    (scquenti, 
q).(rod.  Aug.  f).y 

6  In  tigiiram. 

7  idolorum      cu  I  tores     (g 

corr.)  efflciamur. 
12  piitat  (g  corr.) 

15  sicut    prudentes,    Tobis 

dico. 

16  qufm  (f,  p). 

—  c<)iiinuinlcatio(alt.)(f,g). 
21  participare  (f,  g). 
29  inBdeli  (g). 


i.  4-29. 
4  conse^iuente  eos. 

6  In  figiira  (f ).  (k). 

7  Idololatrae  (idolatres,  f ) 

effici.iniini  (f). 
12  exislimat(f). 

15  ut  (slcut,  f,  g)  prudpntl- 

b'Js  loquor  (illco,  f,  g). 

16  cui. 

—  participaiio. 

21  participes  esse. 

29  (aliena);  alia  (f ).      , 


2  Cou.  iii.  11-18. 


14  dam  {quod  g  corr.)  non 
rcrelatur  (g  corr.). 

18  de  (a  g)  gloria  in  glori- 
am  (g). 


14  nor.  revelaiiim  (f ). 


18  a    clarilate 
taiem. 


in     clari- 


Oal.  iii.  14-25. 

14  benedictionem  Cg).  I  14  pollicitationem  ({ ). 

15  irrita!iifacU{irritat.,g).     15  siiemit  (f). 

25  nniienle  autemf.de  (g).    I  25  At  ubi  venit  fides  (f ). 

Phil.  ii.  2-30. 


2  unum  (g). 

6  cum  .  .  .  conftitutut  (g). 
12  dilrctissimi  (g). 
3C  solUcitas(tcU(iebatur,^. 
2f  suUicitus  iiaque. 

3(1  pirabolatus    de   anima 
swi  (g). 


2  idipsum  (f ). 

6  cum  .  .  .  esset  (f ). 
12  caristimi  (f). 
26  maestus  (f ). 
2A  feilinanliui  ergo   (fest. 
ego,  f :  fest.  autem.  g). 
30  tradens  animam,  iuam 


1  Tim.  iu.  1-12. 


1  ITumamu  (g  corr.). 

2  docibHem  (g). 

i  habentem  in  obtequio. 
8  turpUucros. 

12  filios   bene  rtgentes   (g 
■30  rr.). 


1  fidelis  (f ). 

2  doctorem  (f). 

4  habentom  sultditos  (f,  g). 
i  turpe  lucrum   .lectanles 
(t){turpU.s.f:). 
12  qui  filiis  suis  bene  prae- 
sint  (f). 


«  See  note  »,  p.  1696. 

J  The  l^atin  readings  of  Cod.  Aug.  have  been  added,  as 
oft«rir.g  an  interesting  example  of  the  admixture  of  a  few 
Md  rciidiiigs  with  the  rcvlw^'  text.  Those  ol'  Cod.  Boern. 
[g)  iiEer,  as  will  be  seen,  rerj-  widely  from  ilieni. 
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(2.)  T/ie  Revision  of  the  0.  T.  from  tlie  LXX. 
— 18.  About  the  same  time  (cir.  A.n.  383)  at  wlneb 
he  was  engaged  on  the  revision  of  the  N.  T..  'eronv 
imdeilook  also  a  tii'st  revision  of  the  Psalter.  Tiii5 
he  made  by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  but  the  work 
was  not  very  complete  or  caieful,  aud  the  vzM^  in 
which  he  descnbes  it  may,  perhajw,  be  ej  tended 
without  injustice  to  the  revision  of  tlie  later  books 
of  the  N.  T. :  "  Psalterium  Homae  .  .  .  emeiidaiam 
et  juxta  LXX.  interpretes,  licet  curdm  mnifna 
iilnd  ex  parte  correxeram"  (Pracf.  in  Lib.  l^sX 
This  revision  obtained  the  name  of  the  Jiomiin 
Piwlter,  probably  because  it  was  made  for  the  use 
of  the  lioman  Church  at  tlie  request  of  l)aina3us, 
where  it  was  retained  till  the  pontificate  of  Pias  V . 
(A.D.  1566),  who  introduced  the  Gallican  Psalter 
generally,  though  the  Roman  Psalter  was  still  re- 
tained in  three  Italian  churches  (Hody,  p.  383,  "  in 
una  Romae  Vaticana  ecclesia,  et  extia  urbem  iu 
Mediolinensi  et  in  ecclesia  S.  Marci,  Venetiis "). 
In  a  short  time  "  the  old  eiTor  prevailed  over  the 
new  conection,"  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  Paula 
and  Eustochium  Jerome  commenced  a  new  and 
more  thorough  revision  (Gallican  Psalter)."  The 
exact  date  at  which  this  was  made  is  not  known, 
but  it  may  be  fixed  with  great  probability  very 
shortly  after  A.D.  387,  when  he  retired  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  certainly  before  391,  when  he  had 
begun  his  new  translations  from  the  Hebrew.  In 
the  new  revision  Jerome  attempted  to  represent  as 
far  as  possible,  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  vereion.s, 
the  real  reading  of  the  Hebrew.  With  this  view 
he  adopted  the  notation  of  Oingen  [Septuagint; 
compare  Praef.  in  Gen.,  &c.],  and  thus  indicated 
all  the  additions  and  omissions  of  the  LXX.  text 
reproduced  in  the  Latin.  The  additions  were  marked 
by  an  obelus  (-•-);  the  omissions,  which  he  sup- 
plied, by  an  asterisk  (  *  ).  The  omitted  passages 
he  supplied  by  a  vereion  of  the  Greek  of  Theodotion, 
and  not  directly  from  the  Hebrew  ("  unusquisque 
.  .  .  uLicunque  viderit  virguliim  praecedentem  (-•-) 
ab  ea  usque  ad  duo  puncta  (  " )  quae  impiessimus, 
sciat  in  LXX.  intei^pretibus  plus  haberi.  Ubi  autem 
stellae  (  *  )  similitudinem  pei-spexerit,  de  Hebraeis 
volumiiiibus  additiim  noverit,  aeque  usque  ad  duo 
"pancta,  jiixta  T/icodvtionis  dnmtaxat  editlonem,  qui 
simplicitate  sennonis  a  LXX.  inter preti/nis  non 
discordat,"  Pracf.  ad  Ps. ;  compare  Pracff.  in  Job, 
Paralip.  I^ibr.  Solum,  juxta  LXX.  Tntt.  Ep.  cvi. 
ad  Sun.  et  Fret.).  This  new  edition  soon  obtained 
a  wide  popularity.  Gregory  of  Tours  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  from  Rome  into  the  public 
services  in  France,  and  from  this  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Gallican  Psalter.  The  comperi.son 
of  one  or  two  passages  will  show  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  con  ections  which  Jerome  introducod 
into  this  second  work,  as  compared  with  the  Roman 
Psalter.     (.See  Table  D,  opposite.) 

How  far  he  thought  change  really  necessary  viiM 
appear  fiom  a  comparison  of  a  few  verses  of  his 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  e;iilior  re- 
vised septiiagintal  translations.    (See  Table  E.) 

Numerous  M.S.S.  remain  which  contain  the  I^tin 
Psalter  in  two  or  more  forms.  Thus  Bibl.  Bcdl. 
Ijjud.  35  (Saec.  x.  ?)  contains  a  triple  Psalter, 
Galliciiu,  Roman,  and  Hebrew:  Coll.  C.  C.  Oxon. 
xii.  (.Saec.  xv.J  Gallican,  Roman,  Hebrew:   Td.  r.. 


»  In  one  place  Jerome  seems  to  include  those  two  reTl- 
slons  In  one  work :  "  Psalterium . . .  certe  emendatissimam 
juxta  LXX.  inu-rpretes  nostro  Libore  dudimi  liumu  sa» 
cipit "...  {Avo:.  Miv.  Ruf.  IL  30;. 
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■^••0.  xiv.)  Galilean,  Hebrew,  llebr.  text  with 
•nteiiineHT  I^tin :  Brit.  Afm.  Hiirl.  634,  a  double 
Pwlter,  Gallican  aiid  Hebivw:  Brit.  Mtis.  Amnd. 
ISb  (Saec.  li.)  a  Roman  Psalter  with  GallJcan 
oon-ections  :  Coll.  Sf^  Tnn.  Cambr.,  R.  17,  1, 
a  tiiple  Psalter,  Hebrew,  Gallknn,  Homan  (Saec. 
xii.):  Id.  R.  8,  6,  a  tripW  Psalter,  the  Hebrew  I 
text  with  a  peculiar  interlinear  Latin  version, 
JeixHne's  Hebrew,  Gallican.  An  example  of  the 
unrerised  Latin,  which,  indeed,  is  not  very  satia- 
fiMttorily  distinguished  from   the  Roman,  is  found  i 
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with  u)  Anglo-Saxon  interlineai  version,  Unic. 
Lihr.  Cambr.,  Ff.,  i.  23  (.*«aflc.  xi.).  H.  Sti-pheiu 
published  a  "  Quincuplex  Psalterium,  Galiiciun, 
Rhomaicum,  Hebraicum,  Vetxa,  Conctliatum.  .  .  . 
Palis,  1513,"  but  he  does  not  mention  tlie  MSS. 
from  which  he  derived  his  texts. 

19.  From  the  second  (Gallican)  revision  of  the 
Psalms  Jewrae  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a 
revision  of  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  restoring 
all,  by  the  help  of  the  Gi^eek,  to  a  general  con- 
ibrmity  with  the  Hebi'ew.     In  the  I'refaco  to  the 


TABLE  D. 


Ic  Talies  D,  £,  aixl  V,  tbc  passages  are  taken  bam  Martianay's  and  Sabalier's  texts,  witbont  any  reference  to  MSB., 
•o  Uiat  tbe  variationa  caonot  l>e  regarded  as  more  ttaar.  approximately  correct. 


Vetut  Latma. 


{Nitiquei) 
Kin  quia  (q«od) 
MinaraUL 


Ps.  viii.  4-6. 
PuU.  Romanuwt. 
Qaoniam    videtm    coeloa,    opera    digltonun 

tuonim : 
Innani  et  st^-llas  qu.is  tu  fundasti. 
Quid  est  homo,  quod  memor  es  ejus  ? 
ant  fllios  bomiuls,  quoniam  Ttsiuu  eum  ? 
Minuitti  eum  paulo  minus  ab  angelis ; 
gloria  et  bonore  corooasti  eum : 
et  oonstltuisti   eum   super  opera   manuum 

toarum. 


PtaU.  OQUiocMwm. 
Qnonlam  videbo   ooelos  *  tuos  "  opera  di' 

gilorum  tuomm ; 
lunam  et  Stellas  quae  f  tu  "  fnndasti. 
Quid  est  homo,  quod  memor  es  ejus? 
aut  filins  bomlnis,  quoniam  visitas  eum? 
Minuitti  eum  paulo  minus  ab  angelis ; 
gloria  et  bonore  coronasti  eum, 
f  et "  conaUtuisU  earn  super  opera  manuom 

toarom. 


kywtnum. 

(3MUfio.) 
foamdatum. 

Ofmiimferm. 


Ps.  xxxix.  1-4. 
Extpectans  excpectavi  Uominom : 

et  rtspacit  me ; 
et  exaudivit  depreaitionem  meam; 
et  eduxit  me  de  lacu  miserlae, 
et  de  luto  faecis. 

Et  statiiit  super  petram  pedes  meos ; 
et  direxit  gressus  meos. 
£t  immisit  in  os  meum  canticum  novum : 

kymnuM  Deo  nostro. 


Exapectans  exspcctavi  Dominnm : 

et  intendit  mihi; 
et  tex"audivlt  preset  meas ; 
et  eduxit  mo  de  lacu  miseriae, 
fet  "de  luto  faecis. 
Et  statuit  super  petram  pedes  meoa ; 
fet"  direxit  gressos  meoa. 
Et  immisit  In  os  menm  canticum  novum : 

oaimen  Deo  nostio. 


Ps.  xvi.  (XV.)  8-11  (ACTS  ji 
Provldebam    DomUnum    in    conq>ectu    meo 

semper, 
quoniam  a  dextris  est  mlhi,  ne  comraovear. 
Propter  boo  ddectatum  est  cor  meum, 
et  exsiilLuvit  lingua  mea : 
Insuper  et  caro  mea  rcquiescet  In  spe. 
Quoniam  non  derelinques  »nlTn«ni  meam  In 

in/emu  (-um) ; 
nee  dubis  .S^uicium  tnura  videre  corruptlonem. 
Nota«  niitii  fi-cisli  vias  vitae: 
adimplebia  me  laetitU  cum  vultu  tuo : 
delectatioiMi  in  dextra  tna,  usque  in  fluem. 


25-28). 

Frovidebam   Domtnum    In    conspectn    me« 

semper, 
quoniam  a  dextris  est  mihi,  ne  commovear. 
Propter  boo  Uutatum  est  cor  meum, 
et  exsultavit  lingua  mea : 
t  insuper  "et  caro  mea  requiescet  in  spe. 
Quoniam  non  derelinques  animam  nieaic  io 

tn/emo; 
npc  dubls  Sanctum  turnn  videre  corruptlaaenL 
Notas  mibi  fecUii  vias  vitae: 
adlmplebis  me  laetitia  cum  vultu  tuo : 
delectatloDe*  in  dextera  toa  f  uaque  "  in  flneia 
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Vetut  fjOtina. 
yuik  Mt  bomo  anl  viilt  vitam. 
It  ci»it  vMtere  aies  bono*? 
OA&e  lingiuni  tnam  a  malo : 
et  labia  tna  ne  loquantur  dolmn. 
OtrrrU  a  malo  et  lac  bonum : 
Inquire  paoem  at  $eqtmrt  earn. 
Uculi  IXiminl  Miper  justo* 
et  aurea  tjtt»  ad  preoea  eorwn. 
Vultus  DonUni  anper  tMiflnl«s  mala. 


Ps.  xxxiii.  (xxxiv.)  12-16(1  Pet.  ui.  10-12). 


Vulgata. 
Qnis  est  bomo  qui  vnlt  vllam, 
ailigit  dies  videre  bono*  t 
Prohibe  linguam  tuam  a  malo : 
et  labia  tna  ne  loquantur  dolum. 
triverU  a  malo  et  fac  tranum : 
Inquire  pacem,  et  penequere  earn. 
On;!!  lAimmi  saper  Jnstoa 
et  aum  ^as  in  preces  eoram. 
Vnltus  auta»  Dumlni  super  fadentac 


Jerem^i  tranil.from  the  Btbr. 
Qnls  est  vir  qui  velit  vltam 
diUgmt  dies  videre  bono*? 
Cuiodi  linguam  toam  a  malo, 
et  labia  tua  ne  knuantur  dolnm. 
lUeede  a  malo  et  fac  bonum  : 
<riM«re  paeera  et  persequere  earn, 
(jcull  Domini  oUJusio* 
•t  aures  ejus  ad  damnrei  eorum. 
Voltns  Domini  taper  OKientM  wta- 


•  oblationmi  n<>l>iiati : 
i>erlMatl  mllit 
tiam  pr»  <WMo  m 

1. 
i  ri-e  venlo. 
:  I  ^<Tlptnm  cat  di  ma 
i^iunutem  toam. 


In    oronem    tcrram     exil     lonafl 

eoruHi: 
et    h  Jinibus    orbia   larrtw   verba 

ocrusi 


PB.  Btxii.  (xL)  6-8  (Hebr.  x.  5>10 
gacriBdum  et  oblatioiMm  noimati  t 
asm  aotam  ptf»cliU  mttil. 
UdocaiMliim  #C  pro 

poatalasd: 
Tone  dial :  Keee  vanio. 
In  oaplte  llbrt  terlptnm  eat  d«  me, 
m/aoertm  volontatem  tuas.. 

P8.  xviii.  (xix.)  5  (UoM.  x.  18). 
In    omnem    terram    exivit    aonus 


iictima  er  oblatiimt  mm  i 
namftdiiU  mikl. 
HoloeaMHf  «t  pro  paacato  aoa 

Tnnodtxl:  RecvTeoio. 

In  ttlmmimt  tibri  tcnptmn  e«t  de  me 

Qt  ftnavHft  slfloilMa  HlbL, 


•t  in /m(  orbia  IMIM  vflrba  Mraa 


In  mdMviam  miaw  axlvit  • 

eorum : 
«l  la  jInmi  orUs  verba  oorum. 
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Kevision  of  Job,  he  notices  the  opposition  which  he 
had  met  with,  and  conti-asts  indignantly  his  own 
lafvui-«  with  the  more  mechanical  occupations  of 
monks  which  excited  no  reproaches  ("  Si  aut  fiscel- 
lam  junco  texerem  aut  palmarum  folia  complicarem 
.  .  nuUus  moi-deret,  nemo  reprehenderet.  Nunc 
autem  .  .  .  corrector  viiiorum  falsarius  vocor"). 
Similar  compiainta,  but  less  strongly  expressed, 
occur  in  the  Hi-eface  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  in 
which  he  had  recouree  to  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  to 
the  Gi-eck,  in  oixler  to  correct  the  innumerable 
errors  in  the  names  by  which  both  texts  were  de- 
formed. In  the  preface  to  the  three  Books  of  So- 
lomon  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles)  he  notices 
no  attacks,  but  excuses  himself  for  neglecting  to 
revise  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom,  on  the  ground 
that  "  he  wished  only  to  amend  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tui-es  "  ("  tantummodo  Canonicas  Scripturas  vobis 
emendar;  desideiuns").  No  other  prefaces  remain, 
and  the  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and  Job  have 
alone  been  preserved;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design  of  revising 
all  the  "Canonical  Scriptures"  (comp.  Ep.  cxii. 
ai  August,  (cir.  A.D.  404),  "  Quod  autem  in  aliis 
qtraeris  epistolis ;  cur  prior  mea  in  lihris  Canonicis 
intei-pretatio  asteriscos  habe-at  et  vii-gulas  pi-aeno- 
tatas  .  .  .").  He  speaks  of  this  work  as  a  whole  in 
ievci-al  places  (e.  g.  adv.  Ruf.  ii.  24,  "  Egone  contra 
LXX.  intei-pretes  aliquid  sum  locutus,  quos  ante 
annos  plurimos  diligentissime  emendates  meae  lin- 
guae studiosis  dedi  .  .  .?"  Comp. /(i.  iii.  25 ;  Ep. 
Ixxi.  ad  Lucin.,  "  Septuaginta  interpretum  editio- 
nem  et  te  habere  non  dubito,  et  ante  annos  plu- 
rimos (he  is  writing  A.D.  398)  diligentissime 
emeudatam  studiosis  tiadidi"),  and  distnictly  lo- 
presents  it  as  a  Latin  version  of  Origen's  Hexaplar 
text  {Ep.  cvi.  ad  Sun.  et  Fret.,  "  I^  autem  quae 
habetiir  in  "S.^airXois  et  quam  non  vertimus"), 
if,  indeed,  the  reference  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
Psalter,  which  was  the  immediate  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. But  though  it  seems  certain  that  the 
revision  was  made,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  its  history,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
allusion  to  the  revision  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  the 
new  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua  (Judges, 
Ruth),  Kings,  the  Prophets,  in  which  Jerome 
touches  more  or  less  plainly  on  the  diificulties  of 
his  task,  while  he  does  refer  to  his  former  labours 
on  Job,  the  Psjilter,  and  the  Books  of  Solomon  in 
the  paiallel  prefaces  to  those  books,  and  also  in  his 
Apology  against  Hufinus  (ii.  27,  29,  30,  81).  It 
has,  indeed,  been  supposed  (V'allarsi,  Pracf.  in  Hier. 
s.)  that  these  six  books  only  were  published  by 
Joiome  himself.  The  remainder  may  have  been 
put  into  circulation  surreptitiously.  But  this  sup- 
position is  not  without  difficulties.  Augustine, 
writing  to  Jerome  (cir.  A.D.  405),  earnestly  begs 
for  a  copy  of  the  revision  IVom  the  LXX.,  of  the 
f  ublication  of  which  he  was  then  only  lately  aware 
'.Ep.  xcvi.  34,  "  Deiade  nobis  mittas,  obsecro,  inter- 
putationem  tuam  de  Septuaginta,  qii/im  te  edidisse 
nesciebam ;"  comp.  §34),  It  does  not  appear  wliether 
the  request  was  granted  or  not,  but  at  a  much  later 
period  (cir.  a.D.  416)  Jerome  saj's  that  he  cannot 
f'.rnish  him  with  "a  copy  of  the  LXX.  (».  e.  the 
Latin  Vei-sion  of  it)  furnished  with  asterisks  and 
olteli,  as  he  had  lost  the  chief  pait  of  his  foiiner 
lalK)ur  by  some  person's  treachery  "  {Ep.  cxxxiv.. 


*  A  qnesUon  has  been  raised  whether  Daniel  was  not 
translated  at  a  later  time  (comp.  V^it.  Hieron.  xxl.),  as 
lerome  doos  not  include  him  among  the  prophete  to  the 
fnol.  Gal.;    but  in  a  letter  written  A.D.  394  (AJ).  liiL 


vui.gate.  the 

"  PleiTUjue  prions  laboris  fraude  cujuMlion  ainii^ 
mus").  However  this  may  have  been.  Jeiom* 
could  not  have  spent  more  than  four  (or  five'  y«i.ii 
on  the  work,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  othei 
labours,  for  in  491  he  wa.<>  a'ready  engaged  on  th« 
versions  from  the  Hebrew  which  con.stitute  hit 
great  claim  on  the  lasting  gratitjde  of  the  Church. 
(3.)  The  Trnnslntim  of  the  0.  T.  from  the  lie- 
brew. — 20.  Jerome  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew 
when  he  was  already  advanced  in  middle  life  'cir. 
A.D.  374),  thinking  that  the  difficulties  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  he  quaintly  paiilts  them,  would  serve  to 
subdue  the  temptations  of  passion  to  which  he  wu 
expo8e<l  (Ep.  cxxv.  §  12;  comp.  Praef.  in  Dun.). 
F'rotn  this  time  he  contini  evl  the  study  with  un- 
abated zeal,  and  availed  himself  of  every  help  *o 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  His  lir»t 
teacher  had  been  a  Jewish  convert ;  but  afterwards 
he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction  of  Jew>., 
whose  services  he  secured  with  great  difficulty  and 
expense.  This  excessive  zeal  (as  it  seemed)  exposed 
him  to  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies,  and 
Hufinus  indulges  in  a  silly  pun  on  the  name  of  one 
of  his  teachei-s,  with  the  inU'ution  of  showing  that 
his  work  was  not  "  supjioiied  by  the  authority  ol 
the  Church,  but  only  of  a  second  Barabbas"  (Ruf. 
Apol.  ii.  12;  Hieron.  Apol.  i.  13;  comp.  Ep. 
Ixxxiv.  §3,  and  Praef.  in  Parol.).  Jeiome,  how- 
ever, was  not  deterred  by  opposition  from  pursuing 
his  object,  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished  that  he 
had  sui^pa-i-sed  his  critics  a.s  much  in  generous  cour- 
tesy as  he  did  in  honest  labour.  He  soon  turned 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  use.  In  some  of  his 
earliest  critical  lettei*s  he  examines  the  force  of  He- 
brew words  (Epp.  xviii.,  xx.,  A.D.  381,  383);  and 
in  A.D.  384.  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
comparing  the  vei-sion  of  Aquila  with  Hebrew  MSS. 
(Ep.  xxxii.  §  1),  which  a  Jew  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining for  him  from  the  synagogue  {Ep.  xxxvi.  §  1 ). 
After  retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  ardour  to  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  and  he  published  sevei-al  works  on  the 
subject  (cir.  A.D.  389  ;  Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Gen.  &c.). 
These  essays  served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  Version, 
which  he  now  commenced.  This  version  was  not 
undeiliiken  with  any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the 
revision  of  the  Gospels  was,  but  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  private  friends,  or  from  his  own  sense  of 
the  imperious  necessity  of  the  work.  Its  history 
is  told  in  the  main  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  several  in- 
stalments which  were  successively  published.  The 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kimjs  were  issued  first,  and 
to  these  he  prefixed  the  famous  Prologus  galeatns, 
addressed  to  Paula  and  Kustochium,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deteiTOine  why  he  selected  these  books 
for  his  experiment,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  requested  by  any  one  to  do  so.  The  wcrk 
itself  was  executed  with  the  gi*eate5t  care.  Jerome 
spaks  of  the  translation  as  the  result  of  constant 
revision  {Prol.  Gal.,  "  Lege  eigo  primum  Samue! 
et  Malachim  meum  :  meum,  inquain,  meum.  Quid- 
quid  enim  crebiius  veitendo  et  emtndando  soUicitius 
et  didicimus  et  tenemus  nostnim  est").  At  tht 
time  when  this  was  published  (cir.  A.D.  391,  392} 
other  books  seem  to  have  been  already  translatal 
{Prol.  Gal.  "  omnibus  libris  ^uos  de  Hebiueo  ver- 
timus") ;  and  in  393  the  sixteen  prophets*  were  in 

ad  Paid.)  he  places  hlra  distinctly  among  the  four  preatti 
prophets.  The  Preface  to  Daniel  contiitns  no  mark  of  t'>i^e 
it  appears  only  that  the  translation  was  made  after  thW 
of  Tobit,  when  Jerome  was  not  yet  familiar  with  ChrOiee. 
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circulation,  and  Job  had  lately  been  put  into  the 
hsuds  of  hu  nio6t  intimate  friends  {£p.  xhx.  ad 
fninmacJi.).  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  already 
in  '^9^i  he  hnd  in  somp  sense  completed  a  version  of 
the  O.  T.  (/>#  J'lr.  ///.  cxxxv.,  "  Vetus  juxta  He- 
hiiicum  traiistuli."  This  treatise  was  written  in 
that  ye:ir ) ;  »  but  manv  books  were  not  completed 
and  published  till  some  rc^ars  afterwards.  The  next 
books  which  hi  pot  into  circulation,  yet  with  the 
pronsion  that  they  should  be  ooufin«l  to  friends 
(Praef.  in  Air.),  were  Kzra  and  NehemiaL,  which 
he  trsn^lated  at  the  request  of  Dominica  and  Roga- 
tianus,  who  had  un;ed  him  to  the  task  for  three 
years.  This  was  probably  in  the  year  394  (  Vit. 
Ificrxm.  xxi.  4),  for  in  the  Preface  he  alludes  to  his 
intention  of  discussing  a  question  which  he  t)°eats 
in  Ep.  Ivii.,  written  in  395  {De  optima  Gen.  inter 
pret.).  In  the  Pi»fijoe  to  the  Chi-onicles  (addiessed 
to  Chromatiusy,  he  alludes  to  tlie  same  Epistle  as 
"  lately  written,"  and  these  books  may  therelbre  be 
set  down  to  tliat  year.  The  three  Books  of  So- 
lomon followed  in  398,'  having  been  "  the  work 
of  three  days"  when  he  had  just  recoreied  from 
a  severe  illness,  which  he  sutl'ei^  in  that  year 
{Praef.  '•  Itaque  lonen  aegiofatione  fi-actus  .... 
tridui  opus  noinini  vestro  [Chromatio  et  Heliodoro] 
oonsecravi."  Comp.  Ep.  Ixiiii.  10).  The  Octa- 
tench  now  alone  remained  {Ep.  Ixxi.  5,  t.  e.  Pen- 
tateuch, Jo^ua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Elsther,  Praef. 
in  Joa.).  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  (inscribed  to  U*- 
■iderius)  was  published  iii°st,  but  it  is  onceiiain  in 
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what  yea.-.     The  Preface,  however,  is  net  quoted  in 
the  Apology  against  KuHnu8(A.D.  4CK)),  as  th<iie  of 
all  the  other  books  which  were  then  published,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  set  down  to  a  later  date  ( Hody, 
p.  357).     Tlie  remaining  books  were  completed  at 
the  request  of  Eustochium.  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Paula,    A.D.  404  {Praef.  in  Jos.).     'Ihus   the 
whole  translation  was  spiead  over  a  period  of  about 
fourteen  yeai«,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  fc<-venty-si.\th 
year  of  Jerome's  life.     But  still  parts  of  it  were 
finished  in  great  baste  {e.g.  the  Books  of  Solomon ;. 
A  single  day  was  sufficient  for  the  ti-anslation  of 
Tobit  {Praef.   in   Tab.) ;   and  "  one  short  effoit  * 
(una  lucubi-atiuncula)  for  the  translation  of  Judith. 
Thus  there  are  errors  in  the  work  which  a  more 
■■  careful   revision  might  have  removed,  and  Jerome 
I  himself  in  many  places  gives  renderings  which  he 
prefers  to  those  which  he  had  adopted,  and  admits 
'  from  time  to  time  that  he  had  f<<llen  into  error 
(Hody,  p.    362).     Yet   such    defects  are   trifling 
j  when  compared  with  what  he  r.?compli>hed  suo- 
!  cessfully.     The  work  remained  for  eight  centuries 
I  the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity ;    and  4s  a 
!  monument  of  ancient  linguistic  power  the  trans- 
lation of  the  0.  T.  stands  unrivalled  and  unique. 
It  was  at  least  a  direct  rendering  of  the  original, 
and  not  the  Version  of  a  version.     The  Sej)tuagintal 
;  tradition  was  at  length  set  aside,  and  a  few  p«issages 
I  will  show  the  extent  and  chai-acter  of  the  difference* 
I  by  which  the   new  translation  was  distinguished 
I  fi-om  the  Old  Latin  which  it  superseded 


TABLE  F. 
Mic.  V.  2  (Matt.  ii.  6). 


Vttut  lyotina. 
El  tn  Bethlehem  domus  Epbr.ita 
nr'/iKK/udin  mivima  aut  ti*\a  mUlibus  Juitae  . 
ex  ie  niihi  cpn^lipiur 
Ml  lit  in  prtm  iptni  Isniel, 
i-t  eirressu.s  cj-.s  .it.  initio, 
tte  diei/ia  taecuii. 


Vulgata  nova. 
Et  tn  Bethlehem  Kpbrata, 
parvulut  et  in  lulllibus  Juilae : 
ex  te  mtbi  egretiietur 
^t  tU  dominator  in  Israel, 
et  egressus  ejus  ab  initio, 
a  dubus  aeta-nitati*. 


Vox  in  Rhama  audita  est, 
Umenutio  et  fletus  et  luctos, 
HacbrI  ploraDli*  fliioa  suai, 
tt  votuU  eoiujuieietre, 
quia  noo  sant. 


jEit.  zxxviii.  (xjui.)  15  (Matt.  ii.  18). 

Vox  in  excelto  audita  est 
lanientatiunis  luctus  et  fletus, 
Itacbel  plorantis  tilius  mioa ; 
tt  nolentis  [nolait]  cnfuoJort 
super  els  [s.  ftllis  sulsX  quia  noo  snoC 


Baeprimtim  b£be  vdoeiler/ae 

n-pio  Ziiliuloii,  U'rra  Nepialini ; 
mart  t*tit 
.K'uc  geiitinm 
!    ,  .It  Id  teuebris 

vi'Ju  luceiu  moipiani ; 
qnl  babitBtia  in  ngtone  et  ambra  mortis 
lux  orietvr  vobte. 


Is.  ix.  i.  2  (Matt.  iv.  15,  16). 

/Yimo  tempore  alleviata  eft 
terra  Zabulun  et  terra  Nepbtball : 
et  Nonuimo  offgravata  tgt  via  mai'ii 
tm»  Jordancm  Ualilaeae  gentiom. 
Popolos  qui  ambulabat  In  tenebrtt 

vi<Ut  Inoem  magnsm ; 
babitanUboB  In  rasioiie  umbrae  mortis 

iuxortntUM. 


bte /weesta  aostim  pertat 
etpnmabitiokL 


Is.  Uu.  4  (M11 

i 


viii,  I7i, 

Vere  l«viMrv*  noatros  lp*.'>  tolit 

et  dclort$  MSlTM  tpKfortarit. 


OMide  mkememter.  Alia  Stoo. 

BTOMMea  flile  Jenwalem  .- 

Eooe  Bex  laua  vcolet  UM  jortM  et  stavane 

Ipee  ■wiiiirtMi  et  anwndsne  myer 

seMtMMlMi  et  MiUnei  neeMR. 


Zbch.  ix.  9  (Matt.  zzi.  5;. 

ExsuIU  tattt,  mia  Sioa. 

jutiita  filla  Jenualeaa. 

Ixce  Kex  tMH  v^let  tiU  JaatM  et  lahmwrt 

ipsej 


T^^^asjssi 


Sptrttne  Dooitiil  Mtper  n^ 
propter  quod  wait  me : 
teamiftUtunftmpirikiu  aktt  mt, 
•anare  ooatriios  oorte. 


lB.lii.  l,a  (LuKEiT.  18,  19). 


SpirittM  Domini  f al.  add.  M)  euper  ai^ 
CO  qood  vpxerlt  uaminas  Be; 
md  mmmmlamdmm  wmiiiii«i  mlslt  me^ 
■taedw  euuulilB  oords^ 


b  Sop'jroaioe  (M  Vir.  III.  cxuctr.)  ked  aleo  *Jmb  tiaB»> 
lat  1I  into  Oreeii  Jerome'a  venrieo  ot  tbe  PMtes  ami 

l'r.'(>beta. 


•  The  date  given  by  Hvdf  (4A  3M)  reaU  oo  a  ialet 
iU».  SMV 
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Is.  Ixi.  1,  2  (Luke  ir.  18,  19;. — oontinued. 
Vetut  rxUina.  Vulgata  noro. 

praedicare  captlvig  rtmiMumtm,  et  prapdicarem  captivis  indulgentiam. 

et  catcit  tU  videant :  et  clautig  apertiontm : 

vocare  annum  acccptabilcm  Domino  at  praedu-aretn  (al.  et  annnnciarcm')  acnaic  piMt 

bilem  Dtimino 
et  diein  ultionis  Deo  nootro : 
ut  coD8olarer  omiies  lugcntei:. 


et  dIein  retributionis : 
cousolarl  omnes  lugentes. 


Rt  dicam  non  populo  meo : 
FV)pulu8  mens  es  tu. 
Et  ipse  dicet : 
Uvnimu  Dens  meos  es  to. 


Et  erit  in  loco  ubi  dictum  at  eis : 
Nun  popalus  meug  vog : 
VocaLuntur  FilU  Dei  viventig. 


Ho3.  ii.  24  (Rom.  ix,  25). 

Kt  dicaro  non  popalo  meo  ■ 
Popnlus  mens  es  tu. 
Et  ipse  dicet  : 
Deu8  mens  es  tn. 


Ho8.  L  10  (ROi«.  ix.  26). 

IEt  erit  in  loco  ubi  dicetur  eis : 
Non  popnlus  meu?  vos  : 
IHcetur  ti$ :  Fllii  Dei  Tiventi*. 


Is.  xxviii.   16  (ItOM.  X.   11). 
Fcce  ego  immittam  In  fandaicenta  Ston  Upidcm  ...    i         Kcce  ego  mitia.n  in  fundarocntis  Sion  lapidem 
et  qui  credlderit  non  cortfundetur.  \         qui  crcdiderit  noa  fettind. 


De  murte  redimam  illos : 
ubi  ett  cauta  tua  mors? 
ubi  ett  actUem  tuut,  Inferne  f 


Job  iv 

Et  aplritus  In  faclem  mihi  occurrit, 

Horruerunt  capiUl  mci  et  cames. 

Exsurrexi  ei  non  cognovl. 

Inspexl,  et  non  erat  tigura  ante  faclem  meam  : 

ted  auram  tautum  et  vocem  audiebam. 

Quid  enim  ?    Nunquid  homo  coram  Domino  mundus 

erit, 
aut  ab  operibns  suis  sine  macula  vir  ? 
Si  contra  servos  suos  non  credit, 
et  ad  versus  angelos  suos  pravum  quid  reperit. 
Habitantes  autem  domos  lutoas, 
de  quibus  et  nos  ex  eodem  luto  sumus, 
percussit  illos  tanquam  tinea, 
et  a  mane  usque  ad  vesperam  ultra  non  sunt ; 
et  quod  non  possent  sibl  ipsis  subveaire  perienmt. 
ABlavit  enim  eos  et  aruerunt, 
interienint,  quia  non  habebant  sapientiam. 


Hoe.  xiii.  14  (1  Cor.  xt,  55). 

il)e  morte  redimam  eos: 
ero  mors  tua,  o  mors, 
rnortui  tuiu  ero,  infercp. 


15-21. 

Et  cum  gplritus  me  praesente  transiret, 

Inbomierunt  pill  carms  meae. 

Stetit  quidani,  ciyus  non  agnoscebam  vultam 

imago  coram  oculis  meis, 

et  vocem  quasi  aurae  lenis  audlvi. 

Ntinquid  liomo  Del  comparatlone  justifloaWlur 

aut  factore  suo  purior  erit  vir  ? 

Kcce  qui  servlunt  el  non  sunt  stabiles : 

et  In  angelis  suis  repent  pravluitem. 

Qiianto  magis  hi  qui  habitant  domos  lateu, 

qui  terrenum  habent  futidaraentum, 

consumcniur  velut  a  tinea? 

De  mane  usque  ad  vespcrum  gnccldenttir : 

et  quia  nuUus  intelllgit  in  aeteraum  perlbiut 

Qui  autem  reliqui  fuerint  aufereniur  ex  eJa : 

Morientur,  et  non  in  sapienlia. 


IV.  The  History  of  Jerome's  Translation 
10  THE  Invention  of  Printing.— 21.  The  cri- 
tical labours  of  Jeiorae  were  received,  as  such 
labours  always  are  received  by  the  multitude,  with 
a  loud  outcry  of  reproach.  He  was  accused  of 
disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church  and  shaking 
the  foundations  of  faith.  Acknowledged  en-ors,  as 
he  complains,  were  looked  upon  as  hallowed  by 
aucient  usage  {Praef.  in  Job.  ii.) ;  and  few  had  the 
wisdom  or  candour  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
•>t'  seeking  for  the  purest  possible  text  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Even  Augustine  was  carried  away  by 
the  popular  prejudice,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage Jerome  from  the  task  of  a  new  translation 
{Ep.  civ.),  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  dangerous 
and  almost  profane.  Jei-ome,  indeed,  did  little  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his  work.  The 
violence  and  bitterness  of  his  language  is  more  like 
that  of  the  rival  scholars  of  the  16th  century  than  of 
I  Christian  Father;  and  there  are  few  more  touching 
ijstances  of  humility  than  that  of  the  young  Au- 
gustine bending  himself  in  entire  submission  before 
he  contemptuous  and  impatient  reproof  of  the  ve- 
teran scholar  {Ep.  cxii.  s./.).  But  even  Augustine 
could  not  ovei-come  the  force  of  early  habit.    To  the 

<•  Wlien  he  quotes  It.  he  seems  to  consider  an  expla- 
nation necessary  (De  doctr.  Christ.  Iv.  7,  15)  :  "  Ex  illlue 
prophetae  libro  potlssimum  hoc  faciam non  autem  se- 
cundum LXX.  Interpretes,  qui  etiam  ipgi  divino  gpiritu 


last  he  remained  fliithful  to  the  Italic  text  which  h< 
had  first  used ;  and  while  he  notices  in  his  Retracta- 
tiones  several  faulty  readings  which  he  had  foimerly 
embrac-ed,  he  shows  no  tendency  to  substitute  ge- 
nerally the  New  Version  for  the  Old.*  In  such 
cases  Time  is  the  great  reformer.  Clamour  based 
upon  ignorance  soon  dies  away ;  and  the  New  trans- 
lation gitidually  came  into  use  equally  with  the  Old, 
and  at  length  supplanted  it.  In  the  5th  century  if 
was  adopted  in  Gaul  by  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins,  Sedulius  and  Claudianus  Mamertus 
(Hody,  p.  398)  ;  but  the  Old  Latin  was  still  retained 
in  Africa  and  Britain  (id.).  In  the  6th  century 
the  use  of  Jwome's  Version  was  universal  among 
scholars  except  in  Africa,  where  the  other  still  lin- 
gered (Junilius) ;  and  at  the  close  of  it  Gregory 
the  Great,  while  commenting  on  Jerome's  Version, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  admitted  equally  with 
the  Old  by  the  Apostolic  See  {Praef.  in  Job.  ad 
Leandrum,  "  Novam  translationem  dissero,  sed  ut 
comjMobationis  causa  exigit,  nunc  Novam,  nunc 
V'eterem,  per  testimonia  assume  :  ut  quia  sedes 
Apostolica  (cui  auctoie  Deo  praesideo)  utiaque 
utitur  mei  quoque  labor  studii  ex  uti-aqiie 
fulciatur ").      But    the    Old    Version    was    not 


presbytero  Hieronymo  utriusque  linguae  perito  inter, 
pretante,  translata  sunt."  in  his  Hetractationet  there  if 
no  deiinite  reference,  as  far  as  1  have  observed,  to  .Terome'i 
critical  labours.  He  notices,  however,  some  false  readings  • 
inti-.ipretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntur  nonnulUi  dixiste,  ut  j  Lib.  1.  vii. ;  Ps.  xlill.  22  (Kom.  \iii.  36);  Wlsd.  vill.  7, 
ad  spiritualem  stnsum  magis  admoneretur  iectimt  in-  Ecclcs.  1.  2  ;  id.  xix.  4 ,  Matt.  v.  22  om  siiiC  -tra^t  •  Lilt 
ttntic  ....  sed  sicut  ex  Hebraeo  in  l^tinum  eloqaiom  ;  Ii.  xii. ;  Matt.  mt.  J  7  (.ditcdecim  for  iuo). 
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vithorititirely  duxplaced,  though  the  cciM-.m  of] 
the  Koiriin  Chunh  prevailed  abo  in  the  other 
chiin '  •  *•  West.  Thus  Isidore  of  Seville, 
^/V  i.  12),  atte*-  afHitniiis;  the  inspira- 

tion '  .  ,  goes  on  to  i-eoommeud  the  Version 

•i'  Jerome,  •*  which,"  he  says,  "  is  usetl  univei-s- 
ally,  as  being  moi-e  truthful  in  8ubi>tan^  and  more 
perspicuous  in  langua^."  "[Hieronymi]  editione 
cenei'aliter  omnes  ecdesiae  us^uuquaque  utuntur, 
pit)  eo  quod  veracior  sit  in  jciiteiitiis  et  clarior  in 
verbis  : "  (Hody,  p.  402).  In  the  7tti  century  the 
trails  of  the  Old  Version  giow  rare.  Jnlianus  of 
"^•^ledo  (a.d.  676)  attirms  with  a  special  polemical 
fturpose  the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  and  so  of  the 
Old  Latin  ;  but  still  fa£  himself  follows  Jerome  when 
not  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  contix)vei>y 
(Hody,  pp.  40o,  4(16).  In  the  8th  century  Bede 
({leaks  of  Jerome's  Version  as  "  our  edition  "  (Hody, 
p.  408) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  needless  to  tmce 
its  history,  though  the  Old  I^tin  was  not  wholly 
forgotten.*  Yet  throughout,  the  New  Vtrsion  made 
its  way  without  any  dii-ect  ecclesiastical  authority. 
It  was  adopted  in  the  different  Churches  gradually, 
or  at  least  without  any  formal  command.  (Compare 
Hody,  pp.  4 11  ff.  for  detailed  quotations.) 

22.  But  the  Litiu  Bible  which  thus  passed  gra- 
dually into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a 
strangely  composite  work.  The  books  of  the  O.  T., 
with  one  exception,  were  certainly  taken  from  his 
Version  fi-om  the  Hebrew ;  but  this  had  not  only 
been  variously  conaipted,  but  was  it.self  in  many 
particulai-s  (especially  in  the  Pentateuch)  at  va- 
riance with  his  later  judgment.  I-ong  use,  how- 
ever, made  it  impossible  to  substitute  his  Psalter 
from  the  Hebrew  for  the  Galilean  I'salfer;  and 
thus  this  book  was  retained  from  the  Old  N'ersioo, 
as  Jerome  had  oon-ectcd  it  from  the  LXX.  Of  the 
Apocryphal  books  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  ti-an*- 
lated  two  only,  Judith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder 
were  retained  from  the  Old  V'ersion  against  his 
judgment ;  and  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel 
and  Esther,  which  he  had  cai-efiiUy  marked  as  apo- 
cryphal in  his  own  X'ersion,  wer«  ti°eated  as  integral 
psirts  of  the  books.  A  few  MSS.  of  the  Bible  faith- 
fully preserred  the  "  Hebrew  Canon,"  but  the 
givat  mass,  aorording  to  the  geneial  custom  of 
coprists  to  omit  nothing,  included  evervthing  which 
hvi  '    "  '       " 

the 
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in  the  Old  Utin.  In  the  N.  T. 
t  int  addition  which  was  frequently 
the  npocrvfihal  Kpistle  to  the  Lao- 
•  xt  of  the  (iusfjels  was  in  the  main 
I  edition;  that  of  the  remaining 
'••te  revision  of  the  Old  I^tin. 
ite  contains  elements  which 
,-  ,^1  and  form  of  the  L^tin  Ver* 
sion^l.^  Uiiretised  Old  Latin:  Wvsdata,  Eodus., 
1,  2  Mace.,  Uaruch.  (2.)  Old  Latm  nvittdfrvm 
the  LXX. :  Psalter.  f3.)  Jeram$'$  fr*e  tramaUf 
tion  frvin  iKe  orujimd  text:  Judith,  Tobit.    (4.) 


Jerome's  tr>tnslation  from  the  Orvjinal:  (t  T. 
exi-ept  Psalter.  (5.)  Old  Latin  revised  from  Greek 
i/S.">'.:  Gospels.  (6.)  Old  Latin  cur$orii>,  -rjcrf: 
the  remainder  of  N .  T. 

The  h'erisionof  Akuin. — 23.  Meanwhile  the  tert 
of  the  different  paits  of  the  Latin  Bible  was  rapidiv 
deteriorating.  The  simultaneous  u**  of  the  01<i  .in«t 
New  Vci^ioiis  necessaifly  led  to  great  corruptiomr 
of  both  texts.  Mixed  texts  were  fonneil  aii-oi-dii**; 
to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  sciibes,  and  the  C"« 
fusion  was  further  increased  by  the  chai.ges  whirA 
were  sometimes  introduced  by  those  who  had  some 
knowWge  of  Greek.'  From  this  cause  scaicely 
any  Anglo-Saxon  Vulgate  MS.  of  the  8th  or  9th 
centuries  which  the  writer  has  examined  is  wholly 
free  from  an  admixture  of  old  readings.  Sevend 
rtmarL-jble  examples  are  noticed  below  (§32); 
and  in  rare  instances  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  text  is  not  rather  a  revised  Vetiis  than  a  cor- 
rupted Viilijata  nova  {e.g.  Brit.  Mus.  Beg.  i.  E. 
vi. ;  Addit.  5463).  As  early  as  the  fith  century, 
Cassiodorus  attempted  a  partial  revision  of  the  tex . 
(Psalter,  Prophets,  E|)istles)  by  a  collation  of  ok 
MSS.  But  private  labour  was  unable  to  check  tht 
growing  corruption ;  and  in  the  8th  centuiy  tliis 
had  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  at  once 
sought  a  remedy,  and  entrusted  to  Alcuin  (cir.  a.d. 
802)  the  task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for  public 
use.  This  Alcuin  appeal's  to  have  done  simply  by 
the  use  of  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  not  by  refer- 
ence to  the  original  texts  (Porsnn,  Tetter  vi.  to 
Travis,  p.  145).  The  passages  which  are  adduced 
by  Hotly  to  prove  his  familianty  with  Hebrew,  are  in 
fact  only  quotations  from  Jerome,  and  he  ceit-tinly 
left  the  text  unaltered,  at  least  iu  one  place  where 
Jeit>me  points  out  its  inaccuracy  (Gen.  xxv.  8).S 
The  patronage  of  Charlemagne  gave  a  wide  ciurency 
to  the  revision  of  .Mcuin,  and  several  MSS.  remain 
which  claim  to  date  immediately  trom  his  time.* 
According  to  a  very  remarkable  statement,  Char- 
lemagne was  more  than  a  patron  of  suci-ed  criticism, 
and  himself  devoted  the  last  year  of  his  Ufe  to  tht 
oon-ection  of  the  Gospels  "  with  the  help  of  Greeks 
and  Syrians"  (Van  Eas,  p.  lo9,  quoting  Th^auus, 
Script.  Hi.st.  Franc,  ii.  p.  277).' 

24.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that 
Alcuin's  revi>ion  contributed  much  towards  preserv- 
ing a  good  Vulgate  text.  The  best  MSS.  of  his  le- 
cension  do  not  ditfVr  widely  from  the  pure  Hieirny. 
mian  text,  and  his  authority  must  have  done  much 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  interpolations  which  re- 
appear afterwards,  and  which  were  derived  from 
the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  \>i«ions. 
Examples  of  readings  which  seem  to  be  due  to  hira 
occur:  I>eut.  i.  9, add. aeKtvdiiiem ;  mmmtouu,  tor 
•^tis ;  id.  4,  asrendimtu,  for  atcmdnmm ;  ii.  24,  m 
mamt  tua,  for  m  mamu  tutu ;  it.  S3,  vidisH,  (ur 
vixisti:  vi.  13,  ipti,  add.  mA';  rr.  9,  oailot,  on 


•  ThM  Bede,  qteakinc  of  a  cootMnporary  abbot,  myt 
Uiat  be  Increaiwd  the  Ubcary  wf  two  monaeterlee  with 
Kn-at  wtk\,  "  i'n  iit  tptt  I'amdeetoi"  (the  aaow  for  the 
r.,  ..;■•]  .r.  ..f  111"  Holy  .s,Tlptar«*  adopted  by  Akala.  la 
pi.icr  of  i:<i,U;ti.r,.,)  "  tiovao  tnuMlitiaote  ad  noaia  r^ 
tuM  ■•'  tr.insiaiioiii^  qn.un  ds  RoBM  attslmt,  ipee  SOfaik 
•wlJiitiKT.t  ...        ..ILmv,  p.  4»»). 

'  i.rotii..  noiiuut  UiUtroltftilsoarw  of  error:  "Slqatd 
prw  .  111.  .  >x  laterawldttain  est  Don  debet  poni  in  oorpgre, 
ih  |>ri.  r.  :ii  tranlatloneBi  pro  icrlbeatliini  vuluntaie  ooo- 
r■\na^■'^|<  (\\.'iaSun.et  I'rfi.).  Bei.'«.  WaUirtd  Slmbo, 

,11 1  ..th-T-  1.  ■  i<  alii  o  ibr  Munc  curUa. 

<  ili.r.iii  i^iui-A.in  itii.x%v  t  i.mm  in  SecUt  is. 
ibti ;  tf .  SV.  4M. 


k  AiDoog  these  Is  that  known  as  CbarHB«(aa'h  BSblm, 
Bnl.  Mia.  Add.  10,M6.  whkb  has  beta  dMcrtbed  bf 
Hag.  SimL  fias.  Aaotber  I*  in  the  library  of  tbe  Oraloty 
at  Kome  (ooap.  ^90,  Cod.  I>).  A  tbud  b  la  tbe  laiprrM 
Libraiy  at  Paris.  All  of  tbeae,  however,  are  later  ihea 
ibe  age  of  Chartmacne,  and  dale  probably  from  tba  ttei 
of  Cbarlee  tbe  Bald.  ajo.  Ki. 

i  Mr.  H.  Bnd*aw  iaggiiu  that  tht»  atateBcat  da 
rivea  sane  oenttraMUoa  trom  tbe  Preface  whkb  Cbarlo> 
mtirne  erfded  to  tbe  ooliertioa  of  Homilie*  arranifd  tiy 
r.  ''IN  Id  wbkb  beipralu*'orthopain»  wliirb 

'«t  ibc  cbnrcb  book*  u>  riglit»."  .\  cvff 
<>n.  with  ibo  Prettee  (xi.i^  i^nuX  bi  |»* 
•rrvASl  kit  ihc  LUtrarjr  of  Sl  Ivicr**  CeU.  Cauibr. 
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fciot;  xrii.  20, //iitt,  (or  filii;  xxi.  6,  add.  tmittit; 
xxvi.  16,  a<,  for  et.  But  the  new  revision  wa«  gradu- 
ally deformed,  though  later  attempt*  at  correction 
were  made  by  l.anfianc  of  Caiitei  bury  (a.d.  1089, 
Hody,  p.  416),  Caixl.  Nicolaus  (a.d.  1150),  and 
the  Cistercian  Abbot  Stephanus  (cir.  A.D.  1150). 
In  the  13tli  ceutuiy  Correctoria  were  drawn  up, 
especially  in  Krau(»,  in  which  varieties  of  reading 
were  discussed  ;^  and  Roger  Bacon  complains  loudly 
of  tba  confusion  which  was  introduced  into   the 

k  Vercellone  has  given  the  readings  or  three  Vatican 
Correctoria,  and  refers  to  his  own  essay  upon  them  in 
AUi  delta  Pont\f.  Acad.  Rom.  di  Archeoloyia,  xiv. 
There  is  a  Correctorium  in  Brit.  Mut.  Reg.  1  A,  viii. 

■>  The  divisions  of  the  Latin  Versions  into  capitula  were 
very  various.  Cassiodorus  (+  560  a.d.)  mentions  an  ancient 
division  of  some  boolcs  existing  in  his  time  ("  Octateuchi 
[i.e.  Pentateuch,  Josliua,  Judges,  Rulh]  titiilos .  . . . 
crcdidimiig  imprimendos  a  mnjorlbus  nostrls  ordliie  cur- 
rente  des<Tlpti>s."  De  Inst.  Div.  Lilt,  i.),  and  In  other 
IkxiIcs  (1,2  Chron.,  the  Books  of  Solomon),  he  himself  madi- 
a  coiTe-sponding  division.  Jerome  mentions  capitula,  but 
tlie  sections  which  he  Indicates  do  not  seem  to  establish 
the  existence  of  any  generally  received  arrangement ;  and 
the  variety  of  the  capitulation  in  the  best  existing  MSS. 
of  his  Version  proves  that  no  one  method  of  subdivision 
could  claim  his  authority.  The  divisions  which  ate  given 
In  MSS.  correspond  with  the  summary  of  contents  by  which 
the  several  books  are  prefaced,  and  vary  considerably  in 
leiiglli.  They  are  called  Indiscriminate'y  capitula,  brevet, 
titiiU.  Martianay,  in  his  edition  of  the  Bibliotlieca,  gives 
a  threefold  arrangement,  and  assigns  the  different  terms 
to  the  tliree  several  divisions ;  thus  Genesis  has  xx.wlii 
titali,  xlvi  brevet,  Ixxxli  (or  cliv)  capitula.  But  while 
.Jerome  does  not  appear  to  have  fixed  any  division  of  the 
Bible  into  chapters,  he  arranged  the  text  in  lines  (venut, 
<m'xo')  f°''  convenience  in  reading  and  interpretation ; 
and  the  lines  were  combined  in  marked  groups  (membra, 
KuAa).  In  the  poetical  laooks  a  further  arrangement 
marked  the  parallelism  of  the  answering  clauses  (Mar- 
tianay, Prolegg.  iv.  Ad  Div.  Bibl.).  The  niunber  of  lines 
(»«)•«««)  is  variously  given  in  different  MSS.  (Gomp.  Ver- 
cellone, Var.  Led.  App.  ad  Jos.)  For  the  origin  of  the 
present  division  of  the  Vulgate,  see  Bible,  i.  213. 

An  abstract  of  the  capitula  and  versus  given  in  the 
Alcuin  MS., known  as  "  Charlemagne's  Bible  "  (Brit.  Mus. 
Addit.  10,546),  will  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  con- 
tents, nomenclature,  and  arrangement  of  the  best  copies 
of  the  l^tin  Bible. 

Epistola  ad  Paullnum.  Praefatio. 

Bresit,  1.  e.  Genesis,      capp.  Ixxxii.  habet  versos  in.  doc- 
EUesmoth,  i.  e.  Exodus,  capp.  cxxxvllli.  V.  iii. 
Leviticus,  Hebraice 

Vaiecra.  .     ,     ,  capp.  Ixxxviiil.  V.  n.  CCC. 
Ifumari      .     .     .    capp.  Ixxviili.  hab.  vers,  niunr.  uL 
Adddbarim,  Grece 

DeHteranomium  .     .      capp.  civ.  habet  vers.  VL  DC. 
Pra<iratio  Jesu  Nane  et  Judicnm. 
/otue  Ben  Nun  .     .      capp.  xxxili.  habet  vers.  I.  dccl. 
S^iflim,  i,  e.  Judieum, 

(XibtT,  ....       capp.  xvlil.  habet  vers.  nomr. 

i.  DCCL. 

Ruth, none,  habet  ver.  num.  ocl. 

Praefatio  (Prologus  galeatus). 
Samithd  {Begum),  lib. 

prim capp.  xxvl.  habet  versus,  u.  occ. 

Bamuliel  (Reffum),  lib. 

sec. capp.  xviii.  habet  versus,  Q.  cc. 

Malachim,  1.  e.  Regam, 

lib.  terU    .  capp.  xvliii.  (for  xviii.)  habet  vers.  u.  D. 
Maiackim,  i.  e.  Begum, 

lib.  quart. ....  capp.  xvii.  habet  versus  il.  ocl. 
Prologua. 
Xmm*      .....  none,  habet  vers. 

iii.  DLXxx. 
(rriluTTt. 
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"  Common,  'hat  is  the  Parisian  copy,"  and  quote* 
a  fkl.se  reading  from  Mark  viii.  38,  where  the  cor» 
rectors  had  substituted  confessus  lor  cotifutul 
(Hody,  pp.  419  ff.).  Little  more  was  done  for 
the  U.xt  of  the  Vulgate  till  the  invention  of  print- 
ing ;  and  the  name  of  Laurentitis  Valla  (cir.  1450^ 
aloiiC  deserves  mention,  as  cf  one  who  devoUsd 
the  highest  powers  to  the  criticism  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, at  a  time  when  such  studies  were  little 
esteemed." 

HitreMias  (with  Lam.  and 
PrayiT) none,  habet  versus  cn.  coocu 

Prologus. 

Hietecheel  (,-iet) ....      none;,  none. 

Demihel none,  habet  versus  I.  soock 

Otet,  Jchel,  Amos,  Abdiat, 
Jonas,  Micha*,  ffaum.  Aba- 
cue,  Sophonias,  Aggeut, 
Zacharias,  Malachiat     .     none.  none. 

Prologus. 

Job none.  1. 1,  occ. 

Orlgo  Propb.  David       .     .      Praefatio^ 

Liber  Fsalmorum  (Galilean)    none,  habet  vr.  v. 

Kpist.  ad  Chroni.  et  Heliod. 

Liber  Proverbturwrn     .      capp.  Ix.  habet  versus 

i.  DCCXL. 

Ecdesiastes  .     .     .       capp.  xxxi.  none. 

Cantica  Canticorum    .     .      none,  habet  versus  cclxxz. 

Liber  Sapientiae      .      capp.  xlvili.  habet  versus  i.  doc. 

Eccltsiasticu*     .    .    capp.  cxxvli.  habet  versus  U.  nuoo, 

Praefatio. 

IkU)reiam,in,  lib.  prim.      .     none.  hab.  (sic) 

Faralypominon  (lib.  sec.)  .      none.  none. 

Praefatio. 

Liber  £zra« 

Prologus. 

/fester  (with  add.)   .     .     .      none,  habet  versus  v.  noa 

Praefatio. 

Tobias none.  none. 

Prologus. 

Judith habet  versua  1.  c. 

Liber  Machabr.  prim.    .     .     .   IxL  none. 

Machabr.  liber  sec  .     .     .     .     Iv. 

Praef.  ad  Damasiun. 

Argumentum. 

Canones. 

Prologus. 

Mattheus      .     .     .      capp.  Ixxxt.  habet  vers.  n.  Doi» 

Marcus    ....      capp.  xlvi.  hab.  V.  i.  dcc. 

Lucas      ....     capp.  Ixxiii.  vers.  Hi.  Dooa 

Johannes       .     .     .      capp.  xxxv.  vers.  I.  dccc. 

Lib.  Actuum  Apost.        capp.  IxxiiiL  habet  vers.  UL  sa 

Prologus  septem  Epistolarum  Can. 

EpistL  Sd.  Jacobi   ,     ,     capp.  xx.  none. 

Epistl.  Set.  Petri  prim.      capp.  xx.  

Epistl.  Sa.  Petri  sec.    .     capp.  xL  

Epistl.  Sd.  Joh.  prim.  .    capp.  xx.  • 

Epistl.  Set.  Joh.  tec.      .       capp.  v.  

Epistl  Sd.  Joh.  tert.     .       capp.  v.  

Epistl.  Sd.  Jttd.  .     .     .     capp.  vii.  

tipla.  ad  Romanos  ,     .       capp.  li.  habet  versus  DOOCCZI 

Eplii.  ad  Cor.  prim.      .  capp.  Ixxii.  none. 

Epla.  ad  Cor.  sec.    .    capp.  xxvliL  hab.  vers,  ccxcn. 

Epla.  ad  Galathas  .    capp.  xxxvii.  habet  versus  ocxin. 

Ep\&.  ad  Ephesios    .     .  capp.  xxxi  habet  versus  cccxvn 

Epla.  ad  Philippenses  .  capp.  xvilll.  none. 

Epla.  ad  7?iess.  prim.  .    capp.  xxv.  habet  versus  ccxin. 

Kpla.  ad  Ihess.  see.       .  capp.  viiii.  none. 

Epla.  ad  CcHosense*       .  capp.  xxxi.  none. 

Epla.  ad  Tim.  prim.     .  capp.  xxx.  vers,  ccxxx. 

Epla.  ad  Tim.  sec.   .     .  capp.  xxv.  none. 

Epla.  ad  Tit capp.  x.  none. 

Epla.  ad  PkiUm.     .     .     capp.  iiii.  none 
Epla,  ad  Hebr.  .     .  capp.  xxxviiii.  none. 
Epla.  ad  lAwdicenset    ,     .     none.  none. 
Apocalypsis  ....  capp.  xxv.  habet  versos  L  DOOO. 
An  argumentum  is  given  before  each  of  the  bo'>ks  >! 
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V.  The  H18TORV  OP  the  Piunted  Text. — 
2.^.  It  WJc  a  noble  oii^eu  for  the  imure  prepress  of 

)>i'intir.g  thnt  •'■■  '••■  •  ' ^-  •■•"■•■•i'  ivsufd  from  the 

|>:ess  w;i>  t:  ;  pnges  of  the 

Mazarin   Vu^  r^   and    Kust) 

»tati<l  yet  uasui-pti!n«ii  l>y  tlie  latest  etibrts  of  tjpo- 
fraphy.  This  work  is  referred  to  about  the  year 
l-J'i'i,  and  presents  the  common  text  of  the  15th 
,<;.t     y.    Other  editions  foilow«^l  in  rapid  succession 

tlicti.stwithadate,  Mainz,  1462,  Fust  and  Schoifier), 
but  they  oli'er  nothing  of  critical  interest.  The 
tirv-t  mllrs-tion  of  various  readings  appears  in  a 
I  of  1 504,  and  others  followed  at  Venice 

a  1511,  1313;  but  Cardinal  Ximenes 

'..I'.-i ..  1 7  ^  was  the  first  who  seriously  revised 

tlie  Ijjtin  text  ("....  contulimus  cum  quamplu- 

rim  is  exempiaribus  venerandae  vetustatis;  sed  his 

maxime,  quae    in    publics    Complutensis    nostrae 

Unirei-sitatis   bibliotheca  reconduutur,  quae   supra 

octingentesimum    abhinc   annum    litteris   Gothicb 

cooacripta,    ea    sunt    sinceritate     ut    nee     apids 

!--^   -    r>---"'t    in    eis    deprebendi,"   Praef.)',    to 

-signed  the  middle  place  of  honour  in 

•t  between  the  Hebrew  and  Gi-eek  texts 

[cou.p.  Ntw  Testament,  p.  521].     TheComplu- 

tensian  text  is  said  to  be  more  con-ect  than  those 

led  it,  but  still   it  is  very  far  from 

This  was  followed  in  1528  (2nd  edi- 

t _     Ly  an  edition  of  R.  Stephens,  who  had 

bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  work,  consulting 
three  MSS.  of  high  character  and  the  earlier  edi- 
tions, but  as  yet  the  best  materials  were  not  open 
for  use.  About  the  same  time  various  attempts 
were  made  to  connect  the  Latin  from  the  original 
texts  (Erasmus,  1516;"  Pagninus,  1518-28;  Card. 
Cajetanus;  Steuchius,  1529 ;  Clarius,  1542),  or  even 
to  make  a  new  I.atin  version  (Jo.  Campeusia,  1533). 
A  more  important  edition  of  R.  Stephens  followed 
in  1540,  in  which  he  made  use  of  twenty  MSS. 
and   introducetl    considerable    alterations    into   his 
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former  text.  In  1541  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Jo.  Benedictus  at  Paris,  which  was  based 
on  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  editions.  aLd  was  ofleft 
reprinted  aAerwai'ds.  Vercellone  speaks  much  morr 
highly  of  the  Biblia  Ordinaria,  with  glosses,  Ac, 
published  at  Lyons,  1545,  as  giving  readings  in 
accordance  with  the  oldest  M.SS.,  though  the  sources 
from  which  the)  are  derived  are  not  given  (  Varicu 
Led.  xcix.i.  The  course  of  octroversy  in  the  16th 
century  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  differ^ 
ences  in  the  text  and  inteipretation  of  the  VulgaU, 
and  the  confusion  called  for  some  remedy.  Aa 
authorized  edition  became  a  necessity  for  the  Romish 
Chureh,  and,  however  gravely  later  theologians  may 
have  en°ed  in  explaining  the  policy  or  intentions 
of  the  Tridentine  Fathere  on  this  point,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  (setting  aside  all  reference  to  the 
original  texts)  the  principle  of  their  di-cision — the 
preference,  that  is,  of  the  oldest  Latin  text  to  any 
later  Latin  veraion — was  substantially  right.* 

The  Sirtine  and  Clementine  Valyates.—  26.  The 
first  session  of  the  Council  of  Ti^nt  was  held  on 
Dec.  13th,  1545.  After  some  preliminary  ai^iange- 
ments  the  Nicene  Creed  was  fomially  promulgated 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  on  Feb.  4th, 
1546,  and  then  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority,  text,  and  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  wj«  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  subject,  which  held  piivate  meet- 
ings from  Feb.  20th  to  Mai-ch  17th.  Considerable 
varieties  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  original  and  Latin  texts,  and  the  final  decree 
was  intended  to  seiTe  as  a  compromise.^  This  was 
matle  on  April  8th,  1546,  and  consisted  of  two 
pai-ts,  the  fii-st  of  which  contains  the  list  of  the 
canonical  books,  with  the  usual  anathema  on  those 
who  refuse  to  receive  it ;  while  the  second,  "  On  the 
Edition  £nd  Use  of  tlie  SacTed  Books,"  contains  no 
a.iathema,  so  that  its  contents  are  not  articles  oi 
faith.'     The  wording  of  the  decide  itself  oontaiM 


tlM  N.  T.  except  the  Catholic  Epistles  taA  the  Ep.  to  the 
Laodkeaot,  and  the  wbute  US.  doses  with  slzty-elgiit 
hexameter  Latin  verses. 

The  divistoM  agree  generally  with  BriL  Miu.  Hart.  38M, 
and  Lambeik  3.  4.  In  the  VslUcelUan  Alculn  US.  (comp. 
p  1710  d)  the  apocryphal  Ep.  to  the  Laadieeang  is  not 
found ;  bnt  it  occurt  tn  the  tame  poslUoo  in  the  great 
Bible  In  the  iUng's  Library  (1  E.  viL  vlii.),  wtth  four 
eapituia. 

Many  pxamples  of  the  varioiM  divisions  into  eapilida 
are  given  at  length  by  Thoniaaias,  Opera,  L  ed.  Venod. 
licmacim.  The  divisions  of  the  principal  MSS.  which 
tiie  writer  Lms  examined  are  given  below,  430. 

Bentley  gives  the  following  ■ttcboroetry  from  Cod. 

Kp  ad  Kom.,  .^ferMa  de  CkarimUifOk    Tknm  Doooa  (so 

two  other  of  B.'s  M8&). 
ad  Cor.  i..  Scribta  de  I'kUipit.     Tenui  noocutx. 
ad  Cur.  ii..  ScriUa  de  MaceJonid.      Vernu  OLXX. 

rsic). 
ad  (jalat..  SeribU  de  urtm  Kama,     rem  ocLXinxc. 

(*\r\ 

'"urbiAeaM.    Hnrntocaai. 

urbeHtma,    Vmicocu 

urb$  Ittma.    Tent  ocrm. 

If  AOtenie.    Vtrti  cucmi. 

UurbeKowta.    I'erriao'ni. 
wi  ...  iMtditia.    r«muocxxz. 

ad  Tin  Homo,    vtnuiouam. 

ad  lit  ropoUn.     Vermu  Lzvn. 

a<1  I'l  ir  urbe  Remta.    Virmuxxjam. 

ail  II' I  /.utna.    ronMDoa. 

Njv.  :.  II  uu>  ihto  MS.  for  the  other  hooka. 


■  The  copy  which  is  here  allnded  to  is  stiU  In  tb* 
library  at  Alcala,  but  the  writer  Is  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  re-examined  by  any  scholar.  There  is  also  a  second 
copy  of  the  Vnlgate  of  the  12  tb  cent.  A  list  of  Biblical 
MSS.  at  Alcala  U  given  In  Dr.  Tregelles'  PrmUd  UeaC  ^ 
A',  r.,  pp  15-18. 

•  l!lraamus  himself  wished  to  publish  the  Latin  text  at 
he  ioond  It  in  MSS. ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  advice 
of  a  fHend.  "  urgent  ratl>er  than  wise  "  ("  amid  oonsiliia 
inprobis  verius  qium  felldbus  "). 

r  Bellarmin  joitly  Insists  on  this  fact,  wtiich  Ium  be«a 
strangely  overloolted  in  later  controversies  (De  >'crte 
Dei,  X.  ap.  Van  Eas,  $37) :  "  Nee  enim  litres  [TridenUnlJ 
fontium  ullam  mentlonem  fecernnt  Sed  solum  ex  tot 
latlnis  versionibush  quae  nunc  circumreruntur,  unam  dele- 

gerant,  quam  ceteris  anU-puiipr«nt antiquum  novls, 

probatam  loogo  nsQ  reeeotibus  adhuc,  ac  ut  sic  loqoer 
crodU " 

^  The  original  aathorities  ara  collected  and  given  at 
length  by  VanEss.4lT. 

'  Insaper  aadm  BawwancU  Qyaodos  cowshlHrins  nsa 
parum  uUMmtii  aoct^eie  powe  eeeleri*  Dei,  al  cs  onal- 
bos  ioMnii  edltloalbM,  qua  cbcnmferantar  •acronin 
UbronuB,QiMNaHB  pro  anihntlca  habenda  alt,  innnmw^ 
•tattit  et  deelarat,  «t  bae  Ipsa  vetas  et  wlfata  cdiljA. 
quae  lungo  tot  •ecnlorom  usa  In  ipM  eodrria  probata  «a^ 
in  pMieii  Icctioolbna.  dlipoutlonlbai, 
et  expoettMotbos  pro  aatbanttoa  taabratw ;  at  «t  1 


Sed  et  teprMMrlbna  motan.   . . .  taip«an«  voUm. 
deerevit  et  ttaiolt  ni  puathac  sacra  scrtptara 
vero  hMc  ipsa  vctu*  et  vul^u  ediUo  qnam 
uapmna'ar 
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levpiat  marks  of  tJie  conti'oversy  h-om  which  it 
M-i.se,  aiid  admits  «>*'a  far  more  libeml  construction 
than  later  glosses  nave  affixed  to  it.  In  alRnning 
ihe  authority  of  the  '  Old  Vulgate '  it  contAiiis  no 
estimate  of  the  value  of  tho  original  text-".  Tlie 
question  decided  is  simply  the  relative  mwits  of  the 
current  Latin  versions  ("  si  ex  omniboB  Latinis 
versionibus  quae  circumferuntur  ....''),  and  this 
only  in  reference  to  public  exercises.  The  object 
contemplated  is  the  advantage  (utQi  as)  of  the 
Church,  and  not  anything  es.sential  to  its  constitu- 
tion. It  was  further  enacted,  as  a  check  to  the 
licence  of  printers,  that  "  Holy  Scripture,  but  espe- 
citilli/  the  old  and  common  (  lulgate)  edition  (evi- 
dently without  excluding  the  original  texts),  should 
be  printed  as  correctly  as  possible."  In  spite,  how- 
evei',  of  the  comparative  caution  of  the  decree,  and 
the  interpretation  which  wsia  affixed  to  it  by  the 
highest  authorities,  it  was  received  with  little 
favour,  and  the  want  of  a  standard  text  of  the 
Vulgate  practically  left  the  question  as  unsettled 
as  before.  The  decree  itself  was  made  by  men 
little  fitted  ti  anticipate  the  difficulties  of  textual 
criticism,  but  afterwaids  these  were  found  to  be  so 
great  that  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  no  a':tho- 
rised  edition  would  appear.  The  theologians  of 
Belgium  did  something  to  meet  the  want.  In 
1547  the  first  edition  of  Henfenius  appeared  at 
Louvain,  which  had  very  considerable  influence  upon 
later  copies.  It  was  based  upon  the  collation  of  Latin 
MSS.  and  the  Stephanie  edition  of  154(7.  In  the 
Antwei  p  Polyglott  of  1 568-72  the  Vulgate  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Complutensian  (Vercellone,  Var. 
Led.  ci.) ;  but  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
of  1573-4  the  text  of  Hentenius  was  adopted  with 
copious  additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Brugensis. 
This  last  was  designed  as  the  preparation  and  tem- 
porary substitute  for  the  Pap:»l  edition:  indeed  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as 
the  "correct  edition  required  by  the  Tridentine  de- 
cree" (comp.  Lucas  Brug.  ap.  Vercellone,  cii.).  But 
\  PajKil  board  was  already  engaged,  however  de- 
Dultorily,  upon  the  work  of  revision.  The  earliest 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  realise  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council  is  found  fifteen  yeai-s  after  it  was 
made.  In  1561  Paulus  Manutius  (son  of  Aldus 
Manutius)  was  invited  to  Rome  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles  (Vercellone, 
Var.  Led.  &.C.,  i.  Prol.  xix.  n.).  During  that  year 
and  the  next  several  scholars  (with  Sirletus  at 
their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
text.  In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.  the  work  was 
continued,  and  Sirletus  still  took  a  chief  pait  in  it 
(1569,  1570,  Vercellone,  /.  c.  xx.  n.),  but  it  was 
cuircntly  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  publishing 


•  The  original  words  are  both  interesting  and  im- 
portanl:  "  Nos  ....  ipsiiis  .Apostolorum  I'rincipis  aucto- 
ritate  oonfisi ....  baudquaquam  gravatl  sumus  ....  hunc 
qaoque  non  mediocrem  accuratae  lucubratiimls  laborein 
Busdpere,  atque  ea  oirinia  perlegere  quae  all:  coUegerant 
ftut  senserant,  diversarum  lectlonum  raliones  perpendere, 
sanctorum  doctorum  sentontias  rccognoscere :  quae  qulbus 
actefercnda  essent  dijudlcare,  adeo  ut  in  hoc  laboriosissi- 
mae  emendationis  curriculo,  in  quo  operam  quotidianam, 
eamque  pluribus  noris  coUocandam  duximus,  aliorum 
quidem  labor  fuerit  in  consulendo,  noster  autem  in  eo 
qaod  ex  pluribus  esset  optlmnm  deligendo:  ita  tamen 
nt  veterem  multls  in  Ecclesia  abhino  saeculis  recepiam 
lectionem  omnino  retlnuerimus.    Novam  interea  Typo- 

grapliiam  in  Apostolico  Vaticano   Palatio  nostro 

exsmizimos  .  .  .  .  ut  in  ea  pmecdatum  jam  Bibliornm 
Toivunea  exrutferetur-  sr^jiu'  r.-f  -juo  maj^  I'jcor'-upte 
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an  authoritative  edition  were  iiisuperable.  Nothin| 
further  was  done  tow  irds  the  revision  ol  the  Vul- 
gate under  Gregory  XIII.,  but  i)rep«itjt ions  were 
made  for  an  edition  of  the  LXX.  This  appejirai  in 
1587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  .Si\tu» 
v.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
work.  After  the  publication  of  the  LXX.,  Sixtus 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  was  him.self  a 
scholar,  and  his  imperious  genius  led  him  to  tac« 
a  task  frtra  which  others  had  shrunk.  "  He  had 
felt,"  he  says,  "  from  his  fii«t  accession  to  the  pipal 
throne  (1585),  great  grief,  or  even  indignation 
(iiidlgne  ferentes),  that  the  Tridentine  decree  wju' 
still  unsatisfied ;"  and  a  board  was  appointed,  uc-lei 
the  presidency  of  Card.  Carafa,  to  airange  the  ma- 
terials and  oiler  suggestions  for  an  edition.  Sixtus 
himself  revised  the  text,  reje(;ting  or  conliitning  the 
suggestions  of  the  board  by  his  absolute  judgment ; 
and  when  the  work  was  printed  be  examined  the 
sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and  coirected  the  erroi-s 
with  his  own  hand.*  The  edition  appeai-ed  in  151iO, 
with  the  famous  constitution  Aetemiis  ilk  ''dated 
March  1st,  1589)  prefixed,  in  which  Sixtus  affirme"! 
with  characteristic  decision  the  plenaiy  authority 
of  the  eJition  for  all  future  time.  "  By  the  fulness 
of  Apostolical  power  "  (such  are  his  woi-ds)  *'  we 
decree  and  declare  that  this  edition  ....  approved 
by  the  authority  delivered  to  us  by  the  Lord,  is  t« 
be  received  and  held  as  true,  lawful,  authentic,  anil 
unquestioned,  in  all  public  and  private  discussion, 
reading,  preaching,  and  explanation."  '  He  further 
forbade  expi-essly  the  publication  of  various  rejid- 
ings  in  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  pronounced  that 
all  readings  in  other  editions  and  MSS.  which  vary 
from  those  of  the  revised  text  "  are  to  have  no 
credit  or  authority  for  the  future"  (ea  in  lis  quae 
huic  nostrae  edition!  non  consenserint,  nullam  in 
posterum  fidem,  nullamque  auctoritatcm  habitura 
esse  decernimus).  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
new  revision  should  be  introduced  into  ali  missal* 
and  service-books;  and  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion was  thi-eatened  against  all  who  in  any  way 
contravened  the  constitution.  Had  the  life  of  Sixtus 
been  prolonged,  theie  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  ircn 
will  would  have  eiifoi-ced  the  changes  which  he 
thus  peremptorily  proclaime<l ;  but  he  died  in  Aug. 
1590,  and  those  whom  he  had  alaiTned  or  offended 
took  immediate  measures  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  Nor  was  this  without  good  reason. 
He  had  changed  the  readings  of  those  whom  he  liac 
employed  to  rejwrt  upon  the  text  with  the  mo>:t 
arbitraiy  and  imskilful  hand ;  and  it  was  scarofeiy 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  precipitate  "  selt- 
reliance  had  brought  the  Church   into   the  most 


perfioeretur,  nostra  nos  ipsi  mann  correxiraiis,  si  qii« 
praelo  vitla  obrepserant,  et  quae  confusa  aut  ladle  con. 
fundi  posse  videbantur  ....  disllnximus"  (Hody,  p.  496 ; 
Van  Ess,  p.  273). 

«  " ex  certa  nostra  sdentia,  deque  A  postullcae 

potestatis  plenltudine  statutmus  ac  declaramus.  earn 
Vulgatam  sacra?,  tarn  veteris,  qutm  novi  Testamenti 
paginae  Latinam  editionem,  quae  pro  autheiiilca  a 
Concilio  Tridentino  recepta  est,  sine  uUa  dubltatione,  aut 
controversia  censendam  esse  banc  Ipsam,  quara  nunc, 
pront  optlme  fieri  poterit,  eniendatara  et  In  Vatliana 
Typographia  impressiim  in  universa  Christiana  IJepublica, 
atque  in  omnibus  Chrlstianl  orbis  Ecclesiis  legendua. 
evulgamus,  decertienies  earn  ....  pro  vera,  legiuma 
authentica  et  Indubitata,  in  omnibus  publi.is  privatisqw 
disputationibus,  lectionlbus,  praodicalionibus,  et  ex{<liO* 
Uoiiibus  rcciplendaiu  ei  tenendam  eaeo." 
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•rriouf.  p«rii.""     During  the   brief  pontWkat*    :f 
L'rhan  VII.  nothing  could  be  done  ;  but  the  reac  ijn 

wa.-.  not  ' '  1  ■■•-1.     Ou  the  Hcceasion  of  Grej^Jiy 

XIV.  s-  ■  I'ar  as  to  propose  th.U  the  edi- 

lioo  of  ~  i  be  absolutely  prohibited;  but 

BeliA.niiu  Mig;4«&ted  a  middle  course.  He  proposed 
that  the  enoneous  alteititions  of  the  text  which  had 
l«e«»n  mnde  in  it  ("  quae  male  mutata  erant ") 
•*  should  be  corrected  with  all  possible  speed  and 
the  Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with 
a  pi'efatorv  note  to  the  etfect  that  enors  (aliqua 
errata)  had  crept  into  the  former  edition  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  printers."  ■  This  pious  fraud, 
or  rather  dariuj;  &lsehood/  for  it  can  be  called  by 
no  othei-  name,  found  favour  with  those  in  power. 
A  comm'ssion  w;i8  apf)oi:ite<l  to  revise  the  Sixtine 
t-'vt,  under  the  p:esi  iency  of  the  Canlinal  Colonna 
I  'olumna).  At  first  the  conimissionci-s  m.-«de  but 
'"w  piT..:rrc<!s,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  year 
•  before  the  revision  was  completed 
Veicellone,  Prvleg.  Iviii.).  The  mode 
(■;  |.  .H-'T-iiJu^  was  tlipipfoi-e  chanf]^,  and  the  com- 
nais-iion  move<l  to  /-ijirolo,  the  country  seat  of  Co- 
lonna; and,  if  we  m:iy  believe  the  inscription  which 
•till  commeraoi-ates  the  event,  and  the  current  re- 
poit  of  the  time,  the  work  was  completed  in  nineteen 
days.  But  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work 
extended  over  six  months,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
was  no  time  for  the  examination  of  new  authorities, 
but  only  for  making  a  rapid  revision  with  the  help 
of  the  materials  aL-eady  collected.  The  task  was 
hanily  finished  when  Gregory  died  (Oct.  1591 ),  and 
the  publicition  of  the  revisetl  text  was  again  delayed. 
His  successor,  Innocent  IX.,  died  within  the  same 
year,  and  at  the  beginninj?  of  1592  Gement  Vlil. 
was  raised  to  the  popedom.  Clement  entrusted  tlie 
filial  revision  of  the  text  to  Toletus,  and  the  whole 
was  printed   by  Aldus  Manutius  (the   grandson) 
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•  Bellannin  to  Clement  VIIL :  "  Kovtt  beatitndo  vestra 
cat  K  tottanqae  ecdMtam  difcrtmini  commiaerit  Sixtus  V. 
immjtmlapitftimdoetrmae  tentus  sacrorum  bibliomm 
ctnendaUoacm  aggrcMO*  est;  nee  satis  sdu  an  gravtus 
anqtum  pcrtcnlnm  occurrerit"  (Van  Kss.  p.  290). 

•  riie  following  is  the  original  passage  quoted  by  Van 
K<a  fniin  the  first  edition  of  BeUannin's  Autobioffraphj/ 
(p.  291).  anno  1591:  "  CumGregorlos  XIV.  cogltaret  qaid 
aeeniliini  cuscl  de  bibllln  a  SIxto  V.  Mlitis,  in  qtilbos  erani 
prrmulla  perjirram  muttita.  mm  deerant  viri  graves,  qni 
criinerenl  <■»  biblla  •-««■  puMue probibenda.  *ed  N.  (Bellar- 
m'.nn«)  cunun  pontiflce  demonstravit,  Mblia  ilia  non  esse 
pnihibetida.  sed  eiae  iucorrivenda.  at  salro  buoore  SixU  V. 
pontlticis  biblia  Ilia  emendata  proderentor,  quod  fleret  si 
qnan  oeientoe  toUerentar  qma*  moI*  wtMtata  tramt,  et 
blMbi  rrcodarentar  sub  nomine  ijmJiib  SUti,  et  addiia 
prMfMkme  qua  cigniBcareuir  In  prim*  edltioae  Sizti 
jra«  /e$timatitme  irreptit$e  aUqita  trrala,  rel  typogra- 
piMmm  tet  alloram  incnrta.  et  dc  N.  reddidit  SUto  poo- 
tlfld  bona  pro  malls."  The  last  words  refer  to  Sisttu' 
ooodeniwliM  of  a  thesis  of  Beliarmin,  In  wbtcli  be  drnicd 
"  l^pam  eaae  dominum  directum  totius  orbis ;"  and  It  was 
Ih  8  whole  paiiage,  and  it<>t  the  PrefJMe  to  the  Clementine 
Vulgate,  wbirh  east  Beliarmin  bis  ranoniiaUoa  (Van  Km, 
from  the  original  docaroents,  pp.  Stl-3U).  It  wUi  be 
oheerrod  that  ivil.irmin  flrat  fcicilbBa  the  envra  of  the 
auune  edition  rrally  ae  iilftwtili  aUmrnttmi,  and  then 
prop<«i  to  repruent  them  a*  errort. 

f  The  evidefiee  eoUeeted  tj  Van  i':aa  (pp.  SM  K).  and 
area  the  eantioos  aiknMou  of  Ongtrelll  and  yereellaoe 
(pp.  r.xxix.-zUT.),  will  prove  that  this  langnafe  la  not 
tt'>  >tninff. 

•  Thiit  fact  Beliarmin  pnta  In  stronger  light  wbM 
writng  to  l,ac««  Bnig>.-nsia  (I«i3)  u>  arkniiwifOoe  bla 
critluii  (-Klstionii  on  the  teal  of  the  Vnlgttr  :  **  IV  tlbrllb 

vl    ir.v   n)i!R«>    kl'AtlUI    »4^;    V<i    «(ia.^    VelllU    I'iUU    VUlg.lUv 


"w-tore  the  end  of  1592.  The  Fi^fk-x,  wlwch  it 
moulded  upon  that  of  Sixtus,  was  written  by 
Beliarmin,  and  is  favourably  distinguished  fi«iB 
that  of  Sixtus  by  its  temperance  and  even  mo<lc6tT. 
The  text,  it  is  said,  had  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  though  not  absolutely  perfect 
was  at  least  (what  is  no  idle  boast)  moie  con  ect 
than  that  of  any  former  eilition.  Some  readings 
indeed,  it  is  allowed,  had,  though  wron:;,  beeix 
left  unchanged,  to  aroid  popular  orlimce.*  But  yet 
even  hei-e  Beliarmin  did  not  scruple  to  repeat  the 
fiction  of  the  intention  of  Sixtus  to  recal  his  edition, 
which  still  disgraces  tlie  front  of  the  Boman  Vul- 
gate by  an  afiology  no  less  needless  than  untrue.* 
Another  edition  followed  in  1593,  and  a  third  in 
1598,  with  a  tiiple  list  of  errata,  one  lor  each  of 
the  three  editions.  Other  editions  were  af^erwaids 
published  at  Rome  (comp.  Vercellone,  civ.),  but 
with  these  corrections  the  history  of  the  authorized 
text  properly  concludes. 

27.  The  respective  merits  of  the  Sixtiue  and 
Clementine  editions  have  been  often  debated.  In 
point  of  mechanical  a(£uiacy,  the  Sixtine  seems  to 
be  clearly  superior  (Van  Ess,  365  6'.),  but  Van 
Ess  has  allowed  himself  to  l>e  misled  in  the  esti- 
mate which  he  gives  of  the  critical  value  of  the 
."^ixtine  readings.  The  collections  lately  published 
by  Vercellone*  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  strange 
and  uncritical  mode  in  which  Sixtus  dealt  with  the 
evidence  and  i-esults  submitted  to  him.  The  recom- 
meudations  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  are  marked  by 
singular  wisdom  and  ciitical  tact,  and  in  almost 
every  case  where  Sixtus  departs  from  them  he  is  in 
eri'or.  This  will  be  evident  fiom  a  oullation  of 
the  readings  in  a  few  chapters  as  given  by  Vercel- 
loue.  Thus  in  the  fiist  four  chapters  of  Genesis 
the  Sixtine  correctors  are  right  against  Sixtus:  i.  2 
27,  31;  ii.  18,20;  iii.  I,  11,  12,  17,  21,  22;  iv. 


non  esse  a  nobis  accnratisslme  castigata,  mnlta  enim  da 
tndostria  Jastis  de  caoais  pertranstrimas,  quae  oorrectioDe 
indigere  videbantur." 

*  The  original  text  of  the  passages  here  referred  to  is 
fall  of  interest ;  "  Slxtas  V.  .  . .  opos  tandem  confectiim 
typls  mandari  Juaslt.  Quod  com  Jam  esaet  excusimi  et 
at  in  lucem  emitteretar,  idem  Poniifex  operam  daret 
[Implying  that  tlie  edition  was  not  puhllshH],  animad- 
veriens  non  pauca  In  .Sacra  Biblla  prell  vitia  irrPiwlHfie, 
quae  Iterata  dUigentia  iodigere  vlderentur,  tolnm  opos 
tob  incndem  revocandnm  oensuit  atque  decrevit  [of  this 

there  la  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  proof  3- Aodpe 

igitur,  Christiane  lector ex  Vaticana  typographla 

▼eterem  ac  vulgatara  sacrae  srripturae  editioni-m.  quanta 
fieri  potait  dUigentia  oastlgatain :  quam  qu<Jem  sicut 
omnibos  nametis  absolutam,  pro  ImntanA  lnil>e<-|llltate 
afflrmare  difBdIe  est,  ita  ceterisi  omnibus  quae  ad  bane 
OMiue  dipm  prodlenmt  rmendatlorera,  purii>remque  ewe, 

minime  dubitaii<lam In  hac  t.-uot-n  |'-<TvulKaia  ier- 

tione  sicut  nunnulla  ooiwulto  moiata.  Ita  elioni  alia,  quae 
matanda  vldeliantar,  ansalto  tanmutata  relicia  sant,  turn 
quod  iu  fMiendam  mm  ad  oflmsioiirm  pupuUirum  vlian- 

dam  6k  Uieronymv  noa  senel  •dnonidt  lani  quod " 

The  candoar  tit  tkaas  wutdi  ooatnsls  strangely  with  the 
folly  of  later  okampioas  of  the  editloa. 

In  omsrqnence  of  a  very  amnaing  mlstranslatioo  of  a 
pbraae  of  Hug,  it  has  been  oonmunly  staled  in  Fjigland 
that  this  PrefMS  faiiisJ,  instead  of  ce$t,  Beltanntn  hk 
eanontnttoo :  (tln»  JM.  I.49«.  "  Wetclie  Ibn  um  seine 
HeHiypfeehit  gebracht  habso  soU  ").  The  real  offraoi 
lay  In  the  wardi  qvolad  above  (note  •). 

<■  TbemostlMportaatorilMaelstheMidMCan^Muta, 
a  ropy  oi  the  Aatwerp  cdiiiua  uf  I6S3,  with  the  Mil 
o-rreciitina  of  the  Sixtine  bnard.  ThU  »aa  lumid  bf 
('njCirelll  In  the  iJbrary  of  llir  Itoman  Cut'  'ge  of  Sti 
l".ii»x- aiid  Cluul»».     CV>ni|i.  VeroeUoO"  ."iim/.  ai. 
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1,  b,  7,  8,  9,  15,  16,  19;  and  oii  the  other  hand 
Sixtus  is  right  against  tho  correctors  in  i.  15.  Th<! 
Gregoiian  coiTectors,  therefore  (whose  results  are 
^▼en  in  the  Clementine  edition),  in  the  main  siraoly 
restore>i  readings  adopted  b^i'  the  Sixtine  boaitl  and 
rejected  by  Sixtus.  In  the  Book  of  Deutei-onomy 
the  Clementine  edition  follows  the  Sixtine  con-ectors 
whei-e  it  differa  from  the  Sixtine  edition:  i.  4,  19, 
31 ;  ii.  21 ;  iv.  6,  22,  28,  30,  33,  39;  v.  24;  vi. 
4;  viii.  1  ;  ix.  9  ;  x.  3 ;  xi.  3;  xii.  1 1,  12,  15,  ic; 
and  every  change  (except  probablj  vi.  4;  xii.  11, 
12^  is  right ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  the  same 
chapters  there  ai°e,  as  far  as  I  hare  observed,  only 
two  instances  of  variation  without  the  authority  of 
Ihe  Sixtine  ccn'ectoi°s  (xi.  10,  32).  But  in  point  of 
fa<-t  the  Clementine  edition  errs  by  excess  of  caution. 
Within  the  same  limits  it  follows  Sixtus  ngainst  the 
correctors  wrongly  in  ii.  33:  iii.  10,  12,  13,  H>, 
19,  20;  iv.  10,  11,  28,42;  Vi.  3 ;  xi.  28;  and  in 
the  whole  book  admits  in  the  following  passages  ar- 
biti-ary  changes  of  Sixtus :  iv.  10  ;  v.  24  ;  vi.  13 ; 
xii.  15,  32 ;  x^nii.  10,  1 1 ;  xxix.  23.«  In  the  N.  T., 
as  the  report  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  has  not  yet 
been  published,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the 
same  law  holds  good  ;  but  the  following  comparison 
of  the  vanations  of  the  two  editions  in  continuous 
passages  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  will  sliow  that 
the  Clementine,  though  not  a  pure  text,  is  yet  very 
&r  purer  thaii  the  Sixtine,  which  often  gives  Old 
Latin  readings,  and  sometimes  appears  to  depend 
simply  on  patristic  authority*  (t.  e.  pp.  11.)  : — 

Sixtine.  i  Clementine, 

Matt.  1.  23,  vocabitur  (pp.  11.)     I  —  vocabunt 
11.    5,  Juda  (gat.  mm.  &c.)   —  Jndao. 

13,  siUKe,  accipe  (?)  —  surge  et  accipe. 

ill.  2,  appropinquabil  (iv.  j  —  appropinquavit. 

17),  (MSS.  Gallic. 

pp.  11.). 

3,  de  quo  dictum  est 

(tol.  It.). 

10,  arlwrls  (Tert). 

Iv.  6,  ut . . .  tollanl  (it). 

7,  Jesus  nirsum. 

15,  Galilaeae    (it    am. 

Htc). 

16,  ambulabat  (?) 
T.  11,  vobis  homines  (gat 

mm.  ice). 
30,  absclnde(i'). 
40,  lnjiidicio(it.). 
vi.  7,  eth.  faciunt  (It) 

30,  enim  (it), 
vil.  1,  etuonjudicablmtni, 
nolite  coiidemnare 
et  noil  condemna- 
biuiini  (?) 

4,  sine,  frater  (it  pp. 

11.). 
23,  a   me    omnes    (it. 
pp.  U.). 


—  qui  dictus  est 

—  aroorum. 

—  et . . .  toUent 

—  JesuB :  Rursum. 

—  Galilaeo. 

—  sedebat 

—  vobls. 

—  abscide. 

—  jiidicio. 

—  ethtilcl. 

—  autem. 

—  ut  non  judicemlni. 


•  'Ine  common  statement  that  the  Clementine  edition 
follows  the  revision  of  Alcuin,  while  the  Sixi'ue  gives  the 
trn*  text  of  Jerome,  is  apparently  a  mere  cui^ectural 
itssertlon.  Id  Deuteronomy,  Sixtus  gives  the  Alcuinlan 
reading  in  the  following  passages :  i.  19 ;  iv.  30, 33 ;  xxi.  6 ; 
and  I  liave  not  observed  one  passage  where  the  Clemen- 
tine text  agrees  with  that  of  Alcuin  unless  that  of  Sixtus 
does  also. 

Passages  have  been  taken  from  the  Pentateuch,  I)ecause 
In  that  Vercellone  has  given  complete  and  trustworthy 
materials.  The  first  Book  of  Samuel,  in  which  the  later 
corruptions  are  very  extensive,  gives  results  generally  of 
the  same  character.  Great  and  obvious  interpolations  are 
prcaerved  both  In  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  ediiions: 
IV.  1;  V.  6;  X.  I ;  xiil.  15;  xiv.  22,41  ;xv.  3,  12;  xvii.  36; 
XX.  15  (chiefly  from  the  LX.K.).  The  Sixtine  text  gives 
tbe  old  reading  displaced  from  the  Clementine :  III.  2,  3; 
*v.  1,  4;  vii.  10(?);  Ix.  l(?),  26.   The  Clementine  restores 


SixHnt. 

Clemtnum. 

Halt  tU.  26,  supra  (pp.  11.  toL 

*c.). 

29.  scrllwe  (It.). 

—  super. 

—  scrlbac  ocnun. 

vlil.  «,  iillo  (it  am.  be). 

—  alll. 

12,  ubi  (pp.  11.). 

—  ibi. 

18,  Jussit  discipulos 

—  JusMt 

(It). 

30,  caput  tuum  (it. 

tol.). 
38,  venisset  Jesus  (it). 
32,  ma^no  Impetu  (it). 

—  capat 

—  venisset 

—  Impetu. 

33,  haoc  omnia  (?). 

—  omnia. 

34,  rogabant    eum    ut 

JPSU8(?). 

—  rogabant  nt 

Epbe*.  L 15,  In  Christo  J.  (pp.  11. 

—  in  Domino  J. 

Bodl.> 

21,  doniinationem  (?). 

—  et  dominatlonem 

it  1,  vos  convivificavlt 

—  voa. 

(pp.  IL). 

11,  Tiw  eralis  (pp.   11. 

—  vos. 

BoUI.  Jjc). 

— ,  (licebamlni  (pp.  11.). 

—  didmini. 

12,  qui  (pp.    11.    Bodl. 

—  quod. 

&c.). 

22,  Spiritu  Sancto  (pp. 

—  Splrlto 

11.  Simg.  Sec). 

iii.  8,  nilhi  enIm  (pp.  11.). 

-  mihi. 

-6,  virtutem  (it). 

—  vlrtute. 

— ,  in  intcriore  homine 

—  in     Interiorem    ho 

(pp.  11.  Bodl.). 

niliiom. 

It.  22,  deponite  (it) 

—  doponere. 

30,  In  die  (pp.  IL  Bodl. 

—  in  diem. 

&c.). 

V.  36,  mundans  earn  (pp. 
11.). 
27,  in  glorlosam  (?). 

—  mnndans. 

—  glorlosam. 

vi.  IS,  in  praeparationem 

—  In  prae{iaratlonc 

(it.). 

20,  in  catena  ista  (it  i). 

—  in  catena  Ita. 

(Some  of  the  readings  of  Bodl.  (}13,  (3)  ^2)  w*  added 
/{.  Is  used,  as  is  commonly  done,  for  the  old  texts  gene- 
rally ;  and  the  notation  of  the  MSS.  is  that  usually  foUowecl.) 

28.  While  the  Clementine  edition  was  still  recent 
some  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  re- 
vising it.  Lucas  Brugensis  made  impoitant  collec- 
tions for  this  purpose,  but  the  practical  difficulties 
were  Ibund  to  be  too  great,  and  the  study  of  various 
readings  was  reserved  for  scholars  (Bellannin.  ad 
Lucam  Brug.  1606).  In  the  next  generation  use 
and  controversy  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  authorized 
text.  Many,  especially  in  Spain,  pronounced  it  to 
have  a  value  superior  to  the  originals,  and  to  be 
inspired  in  every  detail  (comp.  Van  li>s,  401, 
402  :  Hody,  iii.  ii.  15) ;  but  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
on  the  history  of  such  extravagancies,  from  which 
the  Jesuits  at  least,  following  their  gieat  champion 
Bellarmin,  wisely  kept  aloof.  It  was  a  more  serious 
matter  that  the  univei-sal  acceptance  of  the  pipal 
text  checked  the  critical  study  of  the  materials  or. 
which  it  was  professedly  ba'^ed.  At  length,  how- 
ever, in  1706.  Martianay  published  a  new,  and  in 

the  old  reading  against  Sixtus  L  9, 19 ;  II.  11, 17,  26,  30 
iv.  9(?),  (21);  vi.  9;  ix.  7;  x.  12;  xii.  6,  11,  15,  23;  xill 
18;  xiv.  2  (}),  14,  15.  Thus  m  fifteen  chapters  Clemeni 
alone  gives  the  old  readings  sixteen  times,  Sixtus  alone 
five  times.  Vercellone,  in  the  second  part  of  liis  V.-iria* 
Lectlones,  which  was  published  after  this  article  wm 
printed,  promises  a  special  discussion  of  the  interpola- 
tions of  1  Sam.,  which  were,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, expunged  by  the  Sixtine  correctors.  Vercellone 
ad  1  Reg.  iv.  1. 

d  The  variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementint 
editions  were  collated  by  T.  James,  Bellum  papale,  s.  can- 
cordia  dUcort ...  .  Lond.  1600;  and  more  completelv 
with  a  collation  of  the  Clementine  editions,  by  H.  de  Buker. 
top,  Lux  de  luce,  lib.  iii.  pp.  315  ff.  Vercellone.  correcting 
earlier  critics,  reckons  that  the  whole  numDer  of  viurie, 
tions  between  the  two  revisions  is  about  ."WOO  (/  rcUgy 
xlviiL  nota\ 
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the  mair.  b»tter  text,  chiefly  from  original  MSS.,  in  ' 
his  edition  of  Jerome.  ValL-u'si  added  fi-esh  colla- 
tions in  his  revised  issue  of  Martiaimj's  work,  but ' 
in  both  ca.-«s  the  collations  are  imperfect,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  ileteiniine  with  accuracy  on  what  MS. 
authority  the  text  which  is  given  depends,  i*- 
batier,  though  professing  only  to  deal  with  the 
Old  I.atin,  pibli^heii  important  materials  for  the 
criticism  of  Jerome's  Veision,  and  gave  at  length 
the  readings  of  Lucas  Brugeiisis  (1743).  More 
than  a  century  elapsed  l«foie  anything  more  of  im- 
poitnnce  was  done  tor  the  tost  of  the  I.atin  version 
of  the  0.  T..  when  at  length  the  foitimate  discoreiy 
of  tlie  ongin.J  revision  of  the  Siztine  correctors 
•gain  directed  the  attention  of  lioman  scholars  to 
tiieir  authoriiscd  text.  The  Hi-»t-fruits  of  their 
litbours  are  given  in  the  volume  of  Vercellone 
already  often  quoted,  which  has  thrown  more  light 
Upon  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  Vulgate  than 
any  pi-evious  work.  There  are  some  defects  in  tiie 
arrangement  of  the  materiab,  and  it  is  unfortunsite  . 
that  the  editor  has  not  added  either  tlie  authoilsed  | 
or  corrected  text ;  but  still  the  work  is  such  that 

•  The  materials  which  Bentley  collected  (eee  p.  1711. 
aote  f)  are  an  invaloable  help  for  investigation,  but  they 
will  not  supersede  iL  It  is,  indeed.  Impossible  to  determine 
an  what  principle  be  inserted  or  omitted  variations.  Some- 
times lie  notes  with  the  greatest  care  discrepancies  of 
ortliograpby,  and  at  other  times  be  npgiects  important 
JiHrrences  of  text.  Thus  in  John  i.  18-51  he  gives  cor- 
rectly 23  variations  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  (Kic.  1, 
14)  and  omits  51 ;  and  in  Luke  i.  1-39  he  gives  13  vari- 
ations of  .Sl  Chad's  Uospels  and  omits  30 ;  and  there 
Is  noliiing  In  tlw  character  of  (he  readings  recorded 
which  can  liave  determined  the  selection,  as  the  varia- 
tions which  are  neglected  are  sometimes  noted  from  other 
MSB.,  and  are  in  themselves  of  every  degree  ofinipnr- 
tanoe.  ▲  specimen  from  each  of  the  volames  which 
contain  his  collations  will  show  the  great  amoont  of 
labour  which  be  be«towed  upon  the  work ;  and.  hitherto, 
no  speciraen  has  been  published.  The  student  may  find 
It  interesting  to  compare  the  variations  noted  with  tbobe 
k)  Table  B. 

CoU.  SS.  Trin.  CaaUir..  Mark  iz.  45-I9. 

R.  IT,  t. 

2^        I 
Et  si  pes  tnus  te  acandal- 

txat,  ampata  tUam:  bonum 
3  ^w^\  ^ 
12opY^Cc<o^  est  tiM  claudnm  introire  in 
vltam  aetemam,  quam  diu« 
petlcs  habentem  mitti  in 
■ebecmani  Ignis  inextlngni* 
billa:   [nbl   vennis  eonun 

Dca  moritor,  et  Ignis  a  noa 

extinyui'tur.  Quod  si  oinilos 
taus  Kaiidiillzat  te  ei'CO^ 
2m«1 
1  a  p  C  oat  X  cvn :  bonwn  est  tlbi  Iticram 
Introire  in  rrgnmn  Dsi.qmaiD 
duos  ocalos  hahwitim  mlttl 
In   grbetinam   Ifids :]    abi 

venus  eonim  noo  BMniar, 

4     ^ 
et     Ignis     nan     trnHnffut' 

tur.      Omnd   Qenlm]    IpM 

Imlittmr,  at  oaait  vtattaaa 

m  * 

[3  d<i.  «>(><rr<WMHfxO   [sale]  salMv.    Boiram  sat 
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170S 


iapM< 

rum  M 


[jdrlr 

rie  p  ](  Y  C      <(t«WD  ^ 

fut  o  p  y  C 
4(t  at  o  w  li  ^        ei*  f 


rfc  PM  x  ^ 
Ittn  H  (fut  o  p  f 

d<i.  {  .  nl  oir 


ttC 


1 


qnoil  *i  sal  Insnlsmn 
r,i,  lu  HUu  lUttd  oeadtsttsf 


erery  student  of  the  Latin  text  must  wait  anxiously 
for  its  completion. 

29.  The  neglect  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  0.  T. 
b  but  a  consequence  of  the  general  neglect  of  the 
criticism  of  tlie  Hebrew  text.  In  the  N.  T.  ti»r 
more  has  been  done  for  the  correction  of  the  Vulgate, 
though  even  here  no  critical  eaition  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Numerous  collations  of  MSS.,  more  or  leaa 
perfect,  have  been  made.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
points,  Bentley  pointed  out  the  true  path  which 
others  have  followed.  His  own  collation  of  Litin 
MSS.  was  extensive  and  important  comp.  Lllis, 
BentUii  Critica  Sacra,  xxrv.  ff.).*  Griesbach  added 
new  collations,  and  arranged  those  which  c  titers 
hid  made.  Lachmaiin  printed  the  Latin  text  in  liis 
larger  edition,  having  collated  the  Codejc  FUI' 
densia  for  the  purpose.  TLschendorf  has  labourei 
among  Latin  MSS.  only  with  less  zeal  than  among 
Greek.  And  Tiegelles  has  given  in  his  edition  of 
the  N.  T.  the  text  of  Cod.  Amiatinus  from  his  own 
collation  with  the  vaiiations  of  the  Clemeutiihs 
edition.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  study  of  the 
Latin  was  mei-ely  aucillaiy  to  that  of  the  Gietk  text. 

CM.  SS.  Trin.  Ckmbr.  Mark  ix.  45-4V. 

(B.  17.  6.)  Mk 

<ter  X  soi::::  ^  sic  Habete    In,    vobis    Ml,    et 

talem  acos-o-THf^        paceni  haliete  inter  vue. 

II  omnes  eniui   igue  examin- 
antur  fi. 

In  this  excerpt  a  — ^  (except  y)  represent  French 
MSS.  collated  chiefly  by  T.  Walker;  M,  H,  tlie  MSS.  in 
the  BriL  Mus.  marked  HarL  278(i,  Hart.  2826  rt*pee- 
tively ;  f ,  the  Gospels  of  St.  Chad ;  x.  the  Uospels  o.' 
Mac  Kegol  -,  y,  the  Gospels  of  Sl  John  C.  Oxon.  (oomp. 
the  Itets  p.  1692,  seq.). 

6'oU.  SS.  Trin.  Cambr.  Mark  ix.  *b-V». 

(a  17, 14.) 

2EH0Tn 
^(13PK  Etsipes  tuns  te  scandal- 

izut,  omputa  ilium:  bonum 
2        1        F 
1  3  I>  do  E  est  tlbi  claudum  introire  In 

vltam  aetemam,  quam  duos 
pedes  habentem  mittl  m  ge- 
i  K.T  P  B  (semper)  hetmam    Ignis    tnexstingni- 

bills :  ubi  vermis  eonmi  noa 
rit  Z.  moritur,  et  ignis  non  exstln- 

F 
gut  Z.    [  ]  deL  Z.  guitar.  [Quod  si  oculus  tnus 

scaodaliiat  te,  ejioe    enm  : 
bonum  est  tlbi  luacnm  in- 
troire in  regntmi  Del,  qnam 
JL  inextinguiblUs  (erased)   dnoa  ocntos  habentem  mittl 
rit  Z  (erased)  em  Y     in  gehennasi  Ignia^  ubi  ver- 
gttt  Z  (erased)  mis  eurum  non  moritur,  et 

^eomm  K  (erased)  ignis  a     non    exstinfTuitur.] 
YEl)  KPBF 
ni  0  alU  H  B  (sic)  Omnis  enlm  ignc  «<Uie(w  el 

E 
D^Y{ZFcU.OBPHK    omnIs   vicUma  [sale]  salte- 
tnr.    Buoum  est  Ml :  qund  tl 
lum  P  aeU  P  K  sal  tMubuM  fucrit.  In  \aa 

DZEHOY 
ilMM' (oorr. -Is)  B.  Vdud  conAittiit    Habets  in 

THI'DKfY* 
Z  R  salsa  B  D  E      vobis  sol,  et  paoam  babcts 
Inter  Tus. 

"nis  ooUatlooa  In  tblaToiuBi«are,aB  will  br  M-cn.suMM 
what  wwftMsdL  Many  »**  in  Bentley'*  band,  who  has 
addsd  BiwnsfWM  saModaUou  of  the  ImUu  tutt  In  B.  IT 
U.  Thns,  oo  tbs  sams  paga  from  which  this  eaanpto  to 
takMi,  w«  find :  Mark  Ix.  M.  a»  infomtta.  fo.lsg.al 
ii^amtL  wmtUiMt».  x.  U,  Qmos  fHWM  widtnL  tntVt  It^ 
Quod  oft  TkUnt  (sk  a  p.  m.  0:  a  later  not«X  x.  3a,  M 
baptitwiwrn  quo  ega.  leg.  Aut  baptitma,  qnnd  •gow  Put 
tte  M8&  4iaot«d.  (M  the  llsU  olrawiy  raferrsd  to. 
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ti-jbably  from  the  gi-eat  antiquity  and  punty  of 
the  Cockl.  Amuitinus  and  Puidensis,  there  ■>•  com- 
paratively little  scope  for  cntirism  in  the  ••vision 
of  Jerome's  Version  ;  but  it  could  not  be  an  unpro- 
fitable work  to  examine  more  in  detail  than  has  yet 
been  done  the  seveml  phases  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  gradual  cor- 
ruption. (A  full  account  of  the  editions  of  the 
Vulgate  is  given  by  Masch  [Le  Long],  Bibliotlieca 
Sacj-a,  177&-90.  Copies  of  the  Sixtine  and  Clem- 
entine editions  are  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  British 
Museum.) 

VI.  The  Materials  for  the  Revision  op 
Jkrokk's  Ticxt. — 30.  Very  few  Latin  MSS.  ot 
tl'.e  O.  T.  have  been    collated  with  critical  accu- 
racy.   Tne  Pentateuch  of  Vercellone  (Jiomae,  1860)  i 
1«  the  firet  attempt  to  collect  ;ind  airange  the  ma-  i 
.erials  for  determining  the  Hieronymian  text  in  a  i 
manner  at  all  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  i 
the  subject.    Kven  in  the  N.  T.  the  criticism  of  the  j 
Vulgate  text  has  alwnys  been  made  subsidiaiy  to  I 
that  of  the  Greek,  and  most  of  the  MSS.  quoted  i 
have  only  been  examined  cursorily.     In  the  follow-  j 
.ng  list  of  MSS.,  which  is  necessarily  very  imper-  ' 
feet,  the  noUitiou  of  Vercellone  (from  whom  most ' 
of  the  details,  as  to   the  MSS.  which  he  has  ex- 
amined, are  de. ived)  has  been  followed  as  far  as 
possible ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  i 
marks  the  i  eailLigs  of  MSS.  Conectoi'ia  and  editions 
in  the  same  maimer. 

i.  MSS,  of  Old  Test,  and  Apocrypha. 

A  {Codex  Amiatintis,  Bibl.  Laurent.  Flor.)  at 
Florence,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent, 
(cir.  541,  Tischdf.)  with  gi-eat  accuracy,  so  that 
both  in  age  and  worth  it  stands  fii-st  among  the 
authorities  for  the  Hieronymian  text.  It  contains 
Jerome's  Psalter  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  whole 
Latin  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  Baruch.  The 
variations  from  the  Clementine  text  in  the  N.  T.  have 
been  edited  by  F.  F.  Fleck  (1840) ;  and  Teschendorf 
and  Tregelles  separately  collated  the  N.  T.  in  1843 
and  1846,  the  foiTner  of  whom  published  a  com- 
plete edition  (1850  ;  2nd  ed.  1854)  of  tjiis  part  of 
the  MS.,  availing  himself  also  of  the  collation  of 
Tregelles.  The  0.  T.  has  been  now  collated  by 
Vercellone  and  Palmieri  for  Vercellone's  Varide 
Lectiojies  (Vercellone,  i.  p.  Ixxxiv.).  The  MS.  was 
rightly  valued  by  the  Sixtine  coiTPctors,  who  in 
many  places  follow  its  authority  alone,  or  when 
only  feebly  supported  by  other  evidence :  e.  g.  Gen. 
ii.  18,  V.  26,  vi.  21,  vii.  3,  5,  ix.  18,  19,  x.  1. 

B  {Codex  Toletari'is,  Bibl.  Eccles.  Tolet.),  at 
Toledo,  written  in  Gothic  lettei-s  about  the  8th  cent. 
The  text  is  generally  pure,  and  closely  approaches 
to  that  of  A,  at  least  in  0.  T.  A  collation  of  this 
MS.  with  a  Louvain  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1569, 
fol.)  was  made  by  Christopher  Palomares  by  the 
command  of  Sixtup  V.,  and  the  Sixtine  conectors 
set  a  high  value  upon  its  readings:  e.g.  Gen.  vi. 
4  The  collntion  of  Palomares  was  published  by 
Bianchim  (  Vitvliciae,  pp.  Ir.  ff.),  from  whom  it 
has  been  reprinted  by  Migne  {Hieron.  Opp.  x.  875 
ff.).  Vercellone  has  made  use  of  the  original  col- 
lation preserved  in  the  Vatican  Libraiy,  which  is 
not  alwaj's  cori-ectly  transcribed  by  Bianchini ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  had  noted  the  various  readings 
which  have  been  neglected  owing  to  the  ditference 
between  the  Louvain  and  Clementine  texts.  The 
MS.  contains  all  the  Latin  Bible  (the  Psalter  from 
U>e  Hebrew),  with  the  exception  of  Baruch.  .\ 
fte^  coUaticn  of  the  MS.  is  still  desirable;  auJ  for 
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the  N.  T.  at  least  the  work  is  one  which  might 
easuy  be  accomplished. 

C  {Codex  Panllimis,  v.  Carolinvs,  llomae.  Mon, 
S.  Benedict,  ap.  Basil.  S.  Paulli  ettr.  rooenia),  h 
MS.  of  the  whole  Latin  Bible,  with  the  exception  o( 
Baiuch.  Vei-cellone  assigns  it  to  the  9th  century. 
It  follows  the  recension  of  Alcuin,  and  was  one  of 
the  MSS.  used  by  the  original  board  appointed  by 
Pius  IV.  for  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate.  It  ha& 
been  collated  by  Vercellone. 

D  ( Codex  VaUicellianus  olim  Statianiis,  Romae, 
Bibl.  Vallicell.  Orat.  B.  vi.),  an  Alcuinian  MS.  of  the 
Bible  also  used  by  the  Homan  correctors,  of  the  same 
date  (or  a  little  older)  and  chai'acter  as  C.  Comp. 
Vallai-si,  Praef.  ad  Hieron.  ix.  15  (ed.  Migne),  and 
note  h,  p.  170H.     Collated  by  Vercellone. 

E  {Codex  Ottobonianui  olim  Cervinianus,  Vatic. 
60),  a  MS.  of  a  portion  of  the  0.  T.,  imperfect  at 
the  Ix^inning,  and  ending  with  Judg.  xiii.  20.  It 
is  of  the  8th  century,  and  gives  a  text  older  than 
Alcuiu's  recension.  It  contains  also  importiuit 
fiagments  of  the  Old  Vei-siou  of  Genesis  and  Exoiius 
published  by  Vercellone  in  his  Variae  Lectiones,  i. 
Coll.  bv  Vercellone. 

F  (Romae,  Coll.  SS.  Blsisii  et  Caroli),  a  M.S.  of 
the  entne  Latin  Bible  of  the  10th  century.  It  fo.'- 
lows,  in  the  main,  the  recension  of  Alcuin,  with 
some  variations,  and  contains  the  Roman  Psalter. 
Coll.  by  Vercellone. 

G  (Homae,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  a  MS.  ol 
the  13th  century,  of  the  common  late  type.  Coll. 
by  Vercellone. 

H,  L,  P,  Q,  are  used  by  Vercellone  to  mark  the 
readings  given  by  Martianay,  Hentenius,  Castel- 
lanus,  and  K.  Stephanus,  in  editions  of  the  Vulgate. 

I,  Saec.  xiii.  Collated  in  part  by  C.  J.  Bauer, 
Eichhorn,  Repertoriiim,  xvii. 

K  (Monast.  SS.  Trin.  Cavae),  a  most  impoi-tant 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible,  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  La  Cava,  near  Salerno.  An  exact  copy  of  it 
was  m.ide  for  the  Vatican  Library  (num.  8484) 
by  the  command  of  Leo  XII.,  and  this  has  been 
used  by  V^ercellone  for  the  books  after  Leviticus. 
For  the  thi  ee  first  books  of  the  Pentateuch  he  had 
only  an  imperfect  collation.  The  MS.  belongs  to 
the  6th  or  7th  century  (Mai,  Nova  Patrum  Bibl. 
i.  2,  7;  Spicil.  Pom.  ix.  Praef.  xxiii.),  and  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  text.  Tischendorf  has  quoted  it  on 
1  John  V.  7,  8. 

M,  N,  0,  are  Correctoria  in  the  Vatican  Library. 

R,  S  (Romae,  CoU.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  Saec 
xiv.,  of  the  common  late  type  given  in  the  editiotii 
of  the  15th  century.  T.  Saec.  x.,  xi. ;  U.  Saec.  xii., 
two  MSS.  of  the  type  of  the  recension  of  Alcuin. 

V  (Romae,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  Saec.  siii., 
akin  to  F. 

These  MSS.,  of  which  Vercellone  promises  com- 
plete collations  thus  represent  the  thi^ee  great  types, 
of  the  Hieronymian  text:  the  original  text  in  various 
stages  of  decadence  (A,  B,  K)  ;  tlie  recension  of  Al- 
cuin (C,  D,  F,  T,  U,  V)  ;  and  the  current  latir  text 
(E,  G,  R,  S).  But  though  perhaps  no  MS.  wiil 
ever  surpass  A  in  general  purity,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  more  MSS.,  repiesenting  the  aiite- 
Alcuinian  text,  may  yet  l)e  examined. 

31.  Mai-tianay,  in  his  edition  of  the  Divina  Bib- 
liotheca,  quotes,  among  othei-s,  the  following  MSS., 
but  he  uses  them  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impos?iti« 
to  di'tennine  throughout  the  reading  of  any  w  r» 
ticula"-  US.: — 

Codex  Memmiamis,  Saec.  x. 
Codex  Carcassonensis,  Saec.  z. 


Itot.Mus-Harl.  1775. 

Vol,  111.     CO  €>%j~e 

eTWOMTBlT 
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•  lUTsJTATecr^p  ATTRTS 

t>TCiTiLLisi>rs 

AO^eNrT>»GOU  OB  IS 

C\\J  1A13U15L1C  MsaieT rrve 
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2  Brit,  ^ftls  -  Addit.  6463. 


ATT  .   eoT>K6 
eXNOKIBTT 

t,UMTATGcopXT  RJ  S 
OjCa/VT,  TvJOUJSST(nr>US 


SStonytiurst-  (St.  Cuthbert's,  St.  John.) 

K4IS1  CAesARero 
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Codex  S,iruiermatiensi$  (1),  Saec.  x. 
Cudex  Regim,  3563-4. 
Gidex  Scmtjennanmsu  (2"),  a  fn^^ment. 
Codex  Narhanenais.      {Index  MSS.  Codd. 
Hieion.  rs.  pp.  135  (f.  ed.  Migne.) 
Tt  the>e,  Vallarsi,  in  his  re\'ised  edition,  adds  a 
Cbihtion,  more  or  less   complete,  of  other  MSS. 
for  th<;  Pentateuch  (Joshua,  Judges) — of 
Cod.  Pal'itwis,  3. 
Cod.  Urbinas. 
For  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

Cod.  Veronensis,  a  MS.  of  the  veiy  highest 
rnlue.     ^Comp.  ValLii-si,  Praef.  19  d'.  ed. 
Micrne.) 
For  the  Fsalms. 

Oodd.  Reg.  Suec.  ii.  1286. 
Cod.  Vatic.  154. 

Cod.  S.  Crucis  (or  104,  Ciatercienais),  (the 
nrast  valuable). 
For  DunieL 

Cud.  Palat.  3. 
CmI.  r,Uic.  333. 
For  Esther,  Tobit,  and  Ji  dith. 
Cod.  Reg.  Suec.  7. 
Cod.  Vatic.  Palat.  '.i4. 
But  of  all  these  only  special  reiidingp;  are  known. 
Other  MSS.  which  deserve  examination  are: — 

1.  Brit,  iftts.  Addit.  10,  546.  Saec.  ix. 
(Charlemagne's  Bihlej  an  Alcuinian  copy.  Comp. 
p.  1704,  note  ». 

2.  Brit.  Mits.  Reg.  1  E,  vii.  viii.  Saec.  ix.  x. 
(Bentley's  MS.  R).' 

3.  ^n^  iVfM.  Addit.  24,142.    Saec.  ix.  x.     (Im- 

foilant :  apparently  t;»keu  from  a  much  older  copy, 
he  Psalter  is  Jerome's  Vei-sion  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
Apociyphal  books  are  placed  after  the  Hagiographa, 
with  the  heading  :  Incipit  qiuxrttu  ordo  eorum 
Wirornm  qui  in  Veteri  Testamento  extra  Canonem 
HebrafOi-vin  sunt.     The  MS.  begins  Gen,  xlix.  6.) 
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'  Bentley  procured  oollstlons  of  upwards  of  sixty 
KnKli>h  and  French  Latin  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  which  are 
Ftill  prwervfd  among  his  p.ip"r8  in  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge, 
K  I*.  5,  and  li.  17, 14.  A  list  uf  these,  as  given  by  Bentley, 
I*  printed  in  Ellis's  Pentleii  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  xxxv.  IT. 
1  have  ideniiticd  and  noticed  the  English  M.SS.  below 
('■Mil',  p.  1712).  Of  Bibles  Bentley  gives  more  or  lei>8 
C'  ni,  ..-le  collations  of  the  N.  T.  from  Paris.  RM.  Keg. 
'.r.iij  ».u.  876)  ;  3561,  .Sa<«.  ix.;  3S6*-i.  Saec  ix.;  SSe*", 
^  I       Ix.,  X.     All  appear  to  be  Alcuirdan. 

^r  K.  Madden  has  given  a  list  of  tbe  chief  MS<<.  of  the 
I.atiti  Bible  (19  copies)  In  tbe  Gentlewtan'i  Magaiine, 
li!36.  pp.  5W  rr.    This  list,  however,  might  b.-  Increased. 

(  For  all  critical  purposes  tbe  I.Atln  lexts  of  this 
e<lltl(>n  are  worthless.  In  one  chapter  taken  at  random 
(.Muric  vili.)  there  are  leotnUen  errors  in  tlM  text  of  tbe 
Lindisfamo  MS.,  Including  tbe  ooilsaion  of  oos  line  with 
the  correspuiulliig  gltMS. 

k  'rtic  aociim|>aiiying  Plates  will  give  a  good  Idea  of 
tbf  external  chariuDT  of  M>me  of  the  must  ancient  and 
preiiouii  IjnUi  MSS.  which  th<'  wrVr  has  pxamine<{.  Kor 
penuiasiuD  to  taltc  tbe  iradnga,  from  which  the  facsimile* 
were  made,  his  ilnoere  tbaaks  an  dae  to  Um  vartuos 
Institutions  In  wbOM  dutrge  tbe  M8&  are  plaoed. 

PL  i.Jlg.  I  Brit.  Jhu.  Hari.  IT7»,  Matt,  ut  30,  31,  JEo 
iom>int-tt  m^rttrictt\.  This  M&  (Ilk*  fi^L  3. 3) exhiblto 
the  arnutgemenl  of  tbe  text  In  lines  (iwim,  vr»xoi)>  Tb« 
urixiniil  readlDg  mm$ttmMt  has  bean  cbangad  by  a  tola 
lwui.1  Inioprifltia.  AeharaetertoiloMTor  of  loaDd  will  ba 
itotlonl,  Ibit  for  i>it  (b  fur  v).  which  occnn  atw  In  fl(.  S. 

n^.  a.  BrU  Mum.  Add.  6463.  Mate  xxL  30.  31.  ott- 
Norinmus.  This  magnlfloent  MK  i>lwws  tbt  beginning 
at  cuntTMrtion  {duub)  and  punctuation 


4.  Brit.  Mua.  Harl.  2805  to  I'saiau  '.vitL  some 
Ikcunbc.     Saec.  ix. 

5.  Brit.  Mus.  Egerton  1046.  Snec.  viii.  Prov. 
Eccles.  Cant.  Snp.  Ecdus.  (with  some  lucuiiae) 
(Jood  Vulgate. 

6.  Lambeth,  3,  4.     Siiec.  xU. 
32.  ii.  MSS.  of  the  N.  T'. 

X,  3,  f,  I>,  F,  &c.,  as  enumerated  before.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  Codex  Fuldensis  of  the 
whole  N.  T.,  which,  however,  contains  the  Gosj>els 
in  the  foi-m  of  a  Harmony.  The  text  of  the  MS.  is 
of  nearly  equal  value  with  that  of  A.  .-uid  both  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source  (TL<chdt'. 
Prolegg.  Cod.  Am.  p.  xxiii.).  The  MS.  has  Ut-n 
collated  by  Lachmann  and  Buttmann,  and  a  com- 
plete edition  is  in  piepai-ation  by  E.  Ranke. 

Other  Vulgate  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  N.  T.  have 
been  examined  more  or  less  carefully.  Of  the 
Gospels,  Tischendorf  (Proleg.  ccxlix.  ff.)  gives 
a  li>t  of  a  considerable  ntmiber,  which  have  been 
examined  very  imperfectly.  Of  the  more  important 
of  these  the  best  biown  are ; — 

For.  Frag,  (at  Prague  and  Venice).  Publishetl 
by  Bianchini,  in  part  after  Dobrowsky. 

^ar/.  (Brit.  Mus. ///r/.  1775).  Saec.  vii.  Coll 
in  part  by  Griesbach  {Symb.  Crit.  i.  3Uo  ff.). 

JPer.  Fragments  of  St.  Luke,  edited  by  Biiuichini. 

Brit.  Mus.  Cotton.  Nero  D,  iv.  Saec.  viii. 
(Bentl.  Y).  The  LindUfame  (St.  Cuthbert)  Gospels 
with  inteiiinear  Northumbrian  gloss.  Ed.  by  Ste- 
venson, for  Surtees  Society  (St.  Matt. ;  St.  Mark). 
The  Northumbrian  gloss  by  Bouterwek,  1857. 
Stevenson  has  added  a  collation  of  the  Latin  of  the 
Rushworth  Gospels'  (p.  1695,  No.  S). 

The  following,  among  many  others  m  the  United 
Kingdom,  desenre  examination  :^ — 

(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

1.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1775.  Saec.  vii.     (Grie». 
bach's  Harl.   Bentley's  Z).      A  new   an«. 


fig.  3.  Stonyhvrtt  John  xlx.  I6-IT,  Non  kobeiMU  — 
cmcem.  This  MSi,  nnlike  the  former,  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  for  private  use.  It  is  written  throughont 
with  the  greatest  regularity  and  care.  The  large  uapiials 
probably  Indicate  tbe  beginnings  of  wtembra  (tdtka).  Tbe 
words  are  here  separated. 

/^.  4.  0^.  Bail.  3418.  Acts  vilL  36,  37,  tt  €%t— 
ftarc 

PL  U.  Pig.  1.  romftr.  Univ.  Libr.  Kk.  L  34.  Johi  v. 
4,  lantu  fiebat—Xomo  ihi.  This  MS.  offers  a  fine  e.\- 
ample  of  tbe  semi-uncial  "  Irish "  character,  with  the 
ctunctfristlc  dotted  capltaU,  which  MH-ms  to  have  bo<'n 
tised  widely  in  tbe  8th  century  throughout  Ireland  aiul 
central  and  northern  E^ugland.  The  text  contains  a  mot>t 
remarkable  Instance  of  the  incor)iOratlon  of  a  marginal 
gloBS  into  tbe  body  of  the  book  (hoc  in  Ortci*  atemplari' 
bui  mm  habetur),  without  a:iy  mark  of  separatloo  by 
the  original  band.  'litis  clausu  also  offers  a  distinct  pK<of 
of  the  revision  of  the  copy  from  which  tbe  MS.  was  de- 
rived by  Greek  MSS.  Tbe  oontracUua  for  atUem  is 
Worthy  of  notice. 

fig.  i.  Brit.  Mtti.  Beg.  1  &  tU.  Another  type  of 
"Saxoo"  writing. 

rigi.  3,  4.  Brit.  Mu$.  HarL  1033.  Matt,  xxvli.  49,  with 
tbe  addition  JUm  aiutim  tt  tangui*.  Ibid  I8u3.  Ma>t. 
xxl  30.  31,  et  Non  «t— jwptifeaMi].  Iwo  cbarartrrikilc 
specimens  of  later  Irish  writing.  Ihe  ountrartionii  lot 
eum,  autem,  t^M,  at,  mpta.  In  flg  a,  and  (or  «<.  wMh  ttiw^ 
q/tiA  In  flg.  4.  are  notlosable. 

Pig.  6.  UtrtforU  GctpiU.  John  L  3,  4,  /ortvat  txt— 
compraedumdettmt.  Probably  a  British  typ<>  <>r  tbt 
"Irish "  obarocfr.  Tbe  lymbut  twr  est  [■+),  wW  Uh  id 
for  k.  are  to  be  ubnerved. 
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roniplete  collation  ot  this  most  piecious 
MS.  is  gi^eatlf  to  be  desired.  It  contiiins 
the  Prefaces,  Canons,  and  Sections,  with 
blank  placos  for  the  Capitula}  (Plate  I., 
fig.  1.) 

2.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  E.  vi.  Saec.  vii.  (Bent 
ley's  P).  A  very  important  English  MS., 
with  many  old  readings,  Praef.  Can,  (no 
Sections),  Cap.  Mt.  xiviii.  Mc.  xii.  (?)  Lc. 
XX.  Joh.  XIV.  Supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  tiie  Biblia  Oregoriana  :  Westwood, 
Archaeological  Journal,  xi.  p.  292. 

S.  lirit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  B.  vii.  Saec.  viii.  (Bent- 
ley's  H).  Another  veiy  important  MS., 
presei-ving  an  old  text.''  Praef.  Can.  (Sect.) 
Cap,  Mt.  Ixxxvii.  (sic).  Mc.  xlvi,  Lc.  xciv. 
Joh.xlv.    (Plate  II.,  fig.  2.) 

4.  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton.  Otho  C  V.  Saec.  viii. 
(Fragments  of  Matt,  and  Mark.  Bentley's 
^).  Injured  by  fire :  i-estored  and  mounted, 
1848.     The  complement  of  24. 

5.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  5463.  Saec.  viii.  (Bent- 
ley's  F).  A  magnificent  (Italian)  uncia! 
MS.  with  many  old  readincp.  Praef,  Can. 
(Sect.)  Cap.  Mt.  xxviii.  Mc.  xiii.  Lc.  xx. 
Joh.  xiv.     (Plate  I.,  fig.  2.) 

6.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl,  2788.  Saec.  viii.,  ix, 
(Codex  aureus  i.  Bentley's  M^).  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

I.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  2797.  Saec.  viii.  ix. 
(Cwkx  aureus  ii.)    Vulgnte  of  late  type. 

8.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  2  A.  xx.  Saec.  viii.  (Leo- 
tiones  quaedam  ex  Evangeliis.)  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

9.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  2790,  cir.  850.  A  fine 
copy,  with  some  old  readings. 

10.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl,  2795.  Saec.  ix.  (In  red 
lettera.)     Vulgate  of  late  type. 

II.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl,  2823.  Saec.  ix.  Good 
Vulgate,  with  versus. 

12.  Brit.  Mus.  ffiirl.  2826.  Saec.  ix.  viii. 
(Bentley's  H,).   Good  Vulgate. 

13.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  A,  xviii.'  Saec.  ix.  x. 
(Cod.  Athelstani.  Bentley's  0).  Many  old 
and  peculiar  readings. 

14.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  i  Dj»iii.  Saec.  x.  Like 
13,  but  most  carelessly  written. 


•  The  varying  divisions  into  capUula  probably  indicate 
different  families  of  MSS.,  and  deserve  attention,  at  least 
In  important  MSS.  The  terms  breviarium,  cajKtula, 
breves,  appear  to  be  used  quite  indiscriminately.  One 
term  is  often  given  at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the 
end  of  the  list.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  9381  gives  titidi  (a  di- 
vision into  smaller  sections)  as  well  as  capitula. 

k  This  MS.  contains  the  addition,  after  Matt  xx.  28, 
la  tbe  following  form:  — 

Vos  autem  quaeritis  de  mndico 
crescere  et  de  maxima  minui 
Cum  autem  introieretis 

ad  coenam  vocati 
Nollte  recumbere  in  supe 

rioribus  locis       Qveniat 
Ne  forte  diynior  te  taper 

et  acccdens  is  qui  te  invitavU 
Dicat  tibl  adhuc  inferiut 

accede  et  confundans 

Si  autem  recubueris  in  in 

feriori  loco  et  venerit  hu 

milior  te 

Uicet  tibi  qui  te  invitabit 

Accede  adhue  superius  et 

Kit  tibi  hoc  utilius. 
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15.  Bni.  Mils.  Addit.  11,848  Saec.  ix.  Ostv 
fully  written  and  corrected.  Cioselr  ■•> 
sembling  ',^0. 

16.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit,  11,849.  Saec.  ix.  Vul- 
gate of  late  tyj*. 

17.  Brit.  Mus.  Kgerton,  768.  Saec.  ix.  (St. 
Luke  and  St.  John.)  h'ome  important  read- 
ings. 

18.  Brit.  Mus.  Egerton,  873.  Saec.  ix.  Good 
Vulgate.  Praef.  Can.  (Sect.)  Cap,  Matt 
xxviii.  Mc.  xiii.  Lc.  xxi.  Joh.  xiv. 

19.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  9381.  Saec.  ix.  From 
St.  Petroc's,  Bodmin.  Some  peculiar  read- 
ings. Praef.  Can.  (Sect.)  Tituli.  Mt.  cclii. 
{^Cap.  Ixxxiv.  versus  liDCC).  Mc.  clxxxv, 
Lc.  cocxl.  Joh.  ccjtxvi. 

20.  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton.  Tib.  A,  ii.  Saec.  x. 
(The  Coronation  Book.  Bentley's  E).  Many 
old  readings  in  common  with  1,  3,  5,  but 
without  great  interpolations." 

21.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  D.  ix.  Saec.  xi.  (Ca- 
nute's  Book.    Bentley's  A).    Good  Vulgate. 

22.  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  LI.  i.  10.  (Passio 
et  ResuiTectio  ex  iv.  Ew.).  Saec.  viii. 
Written  (apparently)  for  Ethelwald,  Bp.  of 
Lindiitfame. 

23.  Cambridge,  C.  C.  C.  Libr.  cclxxxvi.  (iv. 
Gospels,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  Saec.  vi., 
vii.  Supposed  by  many  to  have  been  sent 
by  Gregory  the  Great  to  Augustine.  Cap. 
Matt,  xxviii.  Mark  xiii.  Luke  xx.  John 
xiv.  Vulgate  with  many  old  readings.  It 
has  been  corrected  by  a  very  pure  Vulgate 
text.  Described  and  some  readings  given 
by  J.  Goodwin,  Ptihl.  of  Cambr.  Antiquo' 
rian  Society,  1847." 

24.  Cambridge,  C.  C.  C.  Libr.  cxcvii.  (Frag- 
ments of  St.  John  and  St.  Luke,  extending 
over  John  i.  1-x.  29,  and  Luke  iv.  5-xxiii. 
26,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  Saec.  viii. 
The  fragments  of  St.  John  were  published 
by  J.  Goodwin,  I.  c.  A  curiously  mixed 
text,  foiming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
"Irish"  text  and  the  Vulgate,  but  with- 
out any  great  inter jx)lations.  See  No.  4. 
Comp.  p.  1694. 

25.  Cambridge,    Trin.    Coll.    B.    10,  4,    iv. 


The  same  addition  is  given  in  the  first  hand  of  Oxford 
Uo<U.  857,  and  in  the  second  hand  of  B.M.  Add.  24,142, 
with  the  following  variations:  introieritis,  advenerit, 
invilavit.  In  B.3I.  Keg.  A.  xvliL  the  variations  are 
much  more  considerable:  pusillo,  majori  miitwet  esse, 
introeuntes  autem  et  rogati  ad  coenam,  locis  eminen- 
tiorUms,  clarior,  cm.  is,  ad  coenam  vocavit,  d/Mrsum,  in 
I.  inf.  rec.,  supercenerit,  ad  coenam  vocavit,  adhuc  sursum 
aecede,  om.  hoc. 

"  Bentley  has  also  given  a  collation  of  another  Cot- 
tonian  MS.  (Otho,  B.  ix.)  very  similar  to  this,  which 
almost  perished  In  the  fire  in  1731.  Mr.  K.  A.  Bond, 
Ueputy  Keeper  of  the  MSS.,  to  whose  kindness  the  writer 
is  greatly  indebted  for  important  help  In  examining  the 
magnificent  collection  of  Latin  MSS.  in  the  Britiib 
Museum,  has  shown  him  fragments  of  a  few  leaves  ot 
this  MS.  which  were  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the 
fire.  By  a  singular  error  Bentley  calls  this  MS.,  an5  not 
Tib.  A.  il.,  the  Coronation  Book.  Comp.  Smith,  Cotton. 
Cat. 

•>  A  complete  edition  of  th\t  text,  with  collations  of 
London  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1775.  I{eg.  1  E.  vi.,  1  B.  vii.} 
Addit.  5463 ;  Oxford,  Bodl.  857,  Is,  I  believe,  in  prepanw- 
tion  by  the  Kev.  G.  Williams,  Fellow  of  King*  Colltg* 
Cambridge. 
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G«8fels,  i)««c.  ii.  (Cap.)  Matt,  xrvii.  Mo. 
xsii.  Lc.  xxi.  Joh.  xir.  «^ood  Vulgate,  with 
Mttne  old  leadings.     (Bentkjr'i  T.) 

26.  Cambridge,  CoU.  D.  Joh.  C.  23.  The 
Beadish  Compels,  S«ec.  ix.  Good  Vulgate, 
vciy  carefully  written. 

27.  OxJbiJ.  Bodl.  857  (D.  2,  14).  S««c.  vti. 
Begins,  Matt.  ir.  14,  ut  adim.— ends  John 
xxi.  15,  with  a  lacu>)a  from  Matt.  viii.  29, 
dicentM — ix.  18,  defuncU  e«t.  Sed. 
Praef.  (Cap.)  Mc  xiii.  Lc  xx.  Joh.  xir. 
Clowly  akin  to  23.* 

28.  Durham,  " Codex  Eran^^ioium  plus mille 
annorum,  litteris  capitalibus  ex  Bibliotheca 
Dundmensi."  (BeotlcT's  K.)  Ends  John 
i.  27. 

29.  Durham,  "  Codex  Evfungeliorum  plus  mille 
annorum,  sed  impeil'ectus."  (Bentley's  ^.) 
Begins  Mark  i.  12.  Two  veiy  important 
)I.SS.  Both  have  many  old  readings  in 
common  with  1,  3,  4.  5. 

SO.  Sfooyhurst,    St.     Cutkbert's   St.    Joh»J 
found  in  1105  at  the  head  of  St.  Cuthbeit 
when  his  tomb  was  opened.   Saec.  vii.    Very  j 
pui«  Vulgate,  agreeing  with  Cod.  Am.  in  i 
many  veiy  remarkable  readings:  e.g.  i.  15,  j 
dixi  cobis ;  ii.  4,  tibi  et  mihi ;  iv.  1 0,  ra- 
tpondit  Jestm  dixit ;  iv.  1 6,  e<  twii,  om. 
A«c,  fcc.»     (Plate  I.  fig.  3.)  i 

f  2.)  Of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  and  Apoc : —  | 

1.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Seld.  30  (Acts).  See  §12,  I 
(2).     (Hate  I.  fig.  4.)  I 

2.  Oifoitl,  Bodl.  Laud.  E,  67  (Epp.  Paul). 
See  §12.  (2).  | 

S,  Brit,  Mus.,  Harl.  1772.  (Epp.  Paul,  et 
Cath.  (except  3  Jo.  Jud.)  Apoc. ).  Saec.  viii. 
Grieubach,  Symi.  Crit.  i.  326  ff.,8  most  im- 
portant MS.  (Bentley's  M.)    See  §12,  (2). 

4.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  7551.  (Fragm.  of  Cath. 
Epp.  and  St.  Luke.)    Saec  TiiL  (Bentley's 
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5.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  1 1,852.  Saec.  iz.  Epp 
Pkul.  Act.  Cath.  Epp.  Apoc  Good  Vul- 
gate.* 

6.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  A.  zri.  Smc.  xi.  Good 
Vulgate. 

7.  Cambridge,  Cdl.  8S.  Trin.  B.  10,  5. 
Saec  ix.  (ColUted  by  F.  J.  A.  Hort. 
Bentley's  S.)   In  Saxon  letters:  akin  to  2.' 

8.  Cambridge,  CW/.  SS.  Trin.  Cod.  Aug.  (F,) 
Published  by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  1859.* 

9.  "  Codex  eoclesiae  Linoolniensis  800  an 
nonim."     (Bentley's  (,  Act.  Apoc) 

10.  Brit.Mus.if<j/.2F.i.  Saec.xii.  (Bentley's 
B.)  Paul.  Epp.  xiv.  cam  commentario. 
Many  old  readings. 

A  Lectionary  quoted  by  Sabatier  (Saec  viii.),  and 
the  Mozarabic  Liturg}',  are  also  of  gi'eat  critical 
value. 

In  addition  to  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  which  was  made  from  it  is  an  im- 
poi-tant  help  towai-ds  the  criticism  of  the  text.  Of 
this  the  Heptateuch  and  Job  were  published  by  E. 
Thwaites,  Oxfd,  1699 ;  the  (Latin-Saxon)  Psalter, 
by  J.  Spelman,  1640,  and  B.  Thoi-pe,  1835;  the 
Gospels,  by  Ai-chbp.  Parker,  1571,  T.  Marshall, 
1665,  and  more  satisfactorily  by  B.  Thorpe,  1842, 
and  St.  Matt,  by  J.  M.  Kemble  (and  C.  Hardwick) 
with  two  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  formed  on  a  collation 
of  five  MSS.,  and  the  Lindisfame  text  and  gloss. 
Comp.  also  the  Frankish  Version  of  the  Haimony 
of  Ammonius,  ed.  Schmeller,  1841. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  of  the  Lati.n 
Versions. — 33.  The  Latin  Version,  in  its  variout 
forms,  contributes,  as  has  been  already  seen,  more 
or  less  important  materials  for  the  criticism  of  the 
original  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
of  the  Common  and  Uexaplaric  texts  of  the  LXX. 
The  bearing  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  LXX.  will  not  be 
noticed  here,  as  the  points  involved  in  the  inquiry 
more  properly  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  the  LXX. 
Little,  again,  need  be   said  on   the  value  of  tlw 


•>  By  a  very  strange  mistake  Tischendorf  descril>es  this 
US.  as  "multorum  XL  Tl  fhigmentonim.'' 

»  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  rough  claMiflcatloa  of 
these  MSS..  all  of  which  the  writer  has  examined  with 
more  or  leM  care.  Many  otbers  of  later  date  may  be 
of  equal  value ;  and  there  are  tereral  early  copies  In 
private  colIecUwis  (as  at  lllddlebill)  and  at  Dnblin  (<.;. 
the  (Vulgate)  Book  of  St.  Columba,  Stitc  vll.  Wert- 
wuod,  I'aJ.  .Sacra)  which  be  has  been  obliged  to  leave  , 
asexamined.  I 


Oroup  1.  VutffoU  tmt  approoAing  do»d^  tm  Os 

^>  Vie  Ccd.  Jmiat.:  6.  8,  11.  \X  18,  31. 33.  3S.  St,  30. 
Gronp  II.   VutfoU  temt  of  a  later  type :  7,  10. 18. 
Oroup  iii.  A  ViUgatl  t«xt  mainly  with  old  readingi: 

1.9,  IT,  It,  33.37. 
Group  It.  A  «i«Md  tmt.  in  wUA  IKe  old  readiti(f$  an 

nmterouM  ami  imfortoM:  3.  3.  4  (34),  6,  13,  14. 1ft. 

30,  ti.  3*. 

A  more  complete  collation  mIgLt  modify  this  armgB> 
iTipnt.  but  it  is  (I  believe)  ai>pw>«lwuly  tmsi 

<>  ThU  MK  coniakw  the  Bplstto  to  the  LMdIosnss  after 
thm  to  th-^  Hebrews,  sad  also.tlw  additfoo  1  Joh.  v.  t. 
hi  !:i<>  fullowing  fona:  ««<■  trm  mmU  ^  imMmmimm 
iant  >Jm.  tt  aqua, St  tm^uit,9t  trts  tmmm  nmt.  atetdim 
coela  tree  $unt,  patmr  vtr^am  «(  ipe,  at  lrt$  tmrnm  mmt. 
It  Is  rcmarkaMe  that  the  two  other  oMest  aattaorltlsa  In 
support  of  Ibis oddlitxt,  slw  sopportlke  Epistle  to  tto 
lisndlcenni  -the  Us.  of  La  Cava,  and  the  ^nscMiitM  p«b- 
linbed  by  Mai 

'  A  fracm<nit  eontiWkc  prefatory  exoefpls  t«  a  copy 
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of  SC  PkoTs  epistles  written  in  a  bond  closely  resembling 
this  U  foond  B.M.  CWteM.  Vitell.  C.  vilL 

•  From  an  examination  of  Bentley's  nnpnblisbed  col- 
lations. It  may  be  well  to  add  that  of  the  eighteen  French 
MSS.,  which  he  caused  to  be  compared  with  the  Clementine 
text  (LtUtt.  /'ari«.  apnd  Claudium  Sotmimm,  uocxxym. 
See  Trln.  Coll.  Camb.  B.  11, 5).  the  following  are  the  most 
Important,  and  would  repay  a  complete  eoUatlon.    The 
writer  has  retataMd  Bentley's  notation :  some  of  the  MSS. 
m«y  probably  have  passed  into  other  ooUectlona. 
«.  S.  Oerwtani  a  Pratis  Snc  vlU.    Gold  ondals  om 
pmple  vellnm.    Matt.  vi.  3,  «rf— to  end.    Mark  Iz. 
47,  eice  -mL  IS,  vidisuL  xU.  S3,  rstMntMrM— to 
end.    Good  Vnlfate. 
fk  &  Gwwumi  a  PratiM.  (g*  of  Ttsrbdf.  Sec.)    A  very 
Inportant  MS.,  eonuining  part  of  O.T..  the  whole 
of  N.T.  (of  GaUkan  text^.  and  "  tria  folia  rat- 
ttrit."     WlhClng  coBatloos  are  very  Incomplrte. 
At  the  «d  fff  tha  BpMle  to  tbs  Hebrews,  which 
weeedes  the  flheplMid.  tka  MS.  has  (acentUng  U 
Hentley)  the  following  note :  EapUeU  wl  fMimoss 
/.<V«  ctHM  pace.     MbUettsea  Bimmimi  PnM- 
teri  Hrtklmm  memAmk  Ormamm  m  — iifaiWi. mia 
tm-mplmrikm  asulafw  (/tK). 
r.  S.  awmmi  m  I'rmtit,  1. 1L  A.B.  30*. 

e.  BM.  Rtfia*.  PWIs.  3T0C    4  Ocsp.    Sstc  Iz.    Many 

oldrswitegk 
w.  BM.  Blftm,  Flirta.  3TM  (IJ).    4  a«p„  with  soma 
I— ii.    iMTttt.    MaayoUrM«k«t. 

f.  a.  Martkd  TmmmaU.   lit  anvli,    Sm.  viii.  An 

hnportant  MS.  (OatUoaa  r>.    Oomp.  ^  KM,  doM  • 
5  U 
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tnuulation  of  Jci'ome  for  the  textual  cntidam  cf 
the  0.  T.  As  a  whole  1 .8  work  is  a  i-emai  kable 
monument  of  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
^xt  of  the  4th  century  with  the  present  Masoretic 
text;  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  materials  for 
the  exact  detemiHiation  of  the  Latin  text  itself,  has 
made  all  detailed  investigation  of  his  readings  im- 
possible or  unsatisfactory.  The  passages  which 
were  quoted  in  the  premature  i-ontrovei'sies  of  the 
UJth  and  17th  centuries,  to  prove  the  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Latin  text,  are  commonly  of  little 
importance  as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned.  It  will 
be  enough  to  notice  those  only  which  ai'e  quoted  by 
Whitaker,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  liellarmin 
{Disputation  on  Scriptur*,  pp.  163,  S.,  ed.  Paik. 
Soc.). 

Gen.  i.  30,  om.  all  gieen  herbs  (in  Vet.  L.)  ; 
iii.  15,  Ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum.  There  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  leading  was 
ipse.  Comp.  Vercellone,  ad  loc.  See  also  Gen.  iv. 
16. 

iii.  17,  in  opere  tuo.     linyS  for  "I^UVa. 

iv.  16,  oin.  Nod,  which  is  specially  noticed  in 
Jerome's  Qtiaed.  Hebr. 

vi.  6,  adi.  et  i)raecavens  in  futurum.  The  words 
are  a  gloss,  and  not  a  pail  of  the  Vulgate  text. 

viii.  4,  vicesimo  septimo,  for  septimo  deciino. 
SoLXX. 

Id.  7,  egrediebatur  et  non  revertebatur.  The 
non  is  wanting  in  the  best  JISS.  of  the  V'^ulgate, 
and  has  been  introiluced  from  the  LXX. 

xi.  13,  trecentis  tdbus,  for  quadiingentis  tnbus. 
So  LX.\. 

ix.  1,  fundetur  siinguis  illius.     Om.  "  by  man." 

xxxvii.  2.  ijedecim  for  septemdecim.  Probably 
a  transcripturdl  error. 

xxxix.  6,om.     "  Wherefore  he  left — Joseph." 

xl.  5,  om.     "The  butler — piison." 

xlix.  10.     Comp.  Vercellone  ad  loc, 

33,  om. 

In  xxiv.  6,  xxvii.  5,  xxxiv.  29,  the  variation 
IS  probably  in  the  rendeiing  only.  The  remaining 
passages,  ii.  8 ;  iii.  6 ;  iv.  6,  13,  26  ;  vi.  3  ;  xiv.  3  ; 
xvii.  16;  xix.  18;  xxi.  9;  xxiv,  22;  xxv.  34; 
xxvii.  33  ;  xxxi.  32  ;  xxx%'iii.  5,  23  :  xlix.  22,  con- 
tain diH'eieiices  of  intci'pietation  ;  and  in  xxxvi.  24, 
xli.  45,  the  Vulgate  appears  to  have  preserved  im- 
poitaut  ti-aditioual  renderings. 

34.  The  examples  which  have  been  given  show 
the  comparatively  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
Vulgate  can  be  used  for  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  Version  was  miide  at  a  time  when  the 
present  revision  was  already  established ;  and  the 
freedom  which  Jerome  a'Jcweil  himself  in  rendering 
the  sense  of  the  original,  often  leaves  it  doubtful 
whethei-  in  reality  a  various  reading  is  represented 
by  the  peculiar  form  which  he  gives  to  a  particular 
pjissage.  In  the  N.  T.  the  case  is  far  ditferent. 
In  this  the  critical  evidence  of  the  Latin  is  separable 
into  two  distinct  elements,  the  evidence  of  the  Old 
Latin  and  that  of  the  Hieronymian  revision.  The 
latter,  where  it  diffei-s  from  the  former,  represents 
the  received  Greek  text  of  the  4th  century,  and  so 
far  claims  a  i-espect  (spetiking  roughly)  equal  to 
thit  due  to  a  first-class  Greek  MS. ;  and  it  may  be 
fU"'-ly  concluded,  that  any  residing  opposed  to  the 
combined  testimony  of  the  oldest  Greek  M.SS.  and 
tlio  true  Vulgate  text,  either  arose  later  than  the 
4th  century,  or  was  previously  confined  within  a 
rery  narrow  range.  The  corrections  of  Jerome  do 
not  ctri-y  us  back  beyond  the  age  of  existing  Gi'eek 
MSS..  hut,  at  the  same  time,  they  supplement  the 
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original  tertimony  of  MnS.  by  an  inde{)efidpnt  wfr 
Tie*!.  The  i-iil>9(atice  of  the  Vulgate,  and  tho  i>pii» 
of  theOlii  Latin,  have  a  nioie  venerable  authority 
The  origin  of  the  Latin  Version  dates,  as  has  bt'er 
seen,  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian  Churcii. 
The  ti'anslatiou,  as  a  whole,  was  practically  (i.veJ 
and  cuirent  more  than  a  centuiy  before  the  tran- 
scription of  the  oldest  Greek  M.S.  Thu»  it  is  a 
witness  to  a  text  more  ancient,  and,  therefore, 
caetens  pariotis,  more  valuable,  than  is  r«pre»eiited 
by  any  other  authority,  unless  the  Peshito  in  itf 
present  form  be  excepted.  This  primitive  text  wm 
not,  as  far  as  can  be  asceitained,  free  fiom  serious 
corruptions  (at  least  in  the  synoptic  (iospels)  from 
the  first,  and  was  variously  corruptee  afterwrn-d-s. 
But  the  coiTuptions  proceeded  in  a  different  dii'ec- 
tion  and  by  a  different  law  from  those  of  Gieek 
MSS.,  and,  consequently,  the  two  authoiities 
mutually  correct  each  other.  What  is  the  nature 
of  these  corruptions,  and  what  the  character  and 
value  of  Jerome's  revision,  and  of  the  Old  I.atin, 
will  be  seen  from  some  examples  to  be  given  in 
detail. 

35.  Before  giving  these,  however,  one  prelimi- 
nary remark  must  be  made.  In  estimating  the 
critical  value  of  Jerome's  labours,  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  his  dillierent  works. 
His  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  no  means  uniform  ; 
and  the  importance  of  his  judgment  varies  with 
the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  The  three  vei-sioiis 
of  the  Psalter  represent  comjjletely  the  three  dif- 
ferent methods  which  he  followed.  At  first  he 
was  contented  with  a  popular  revision  of  the 
cuirent  text  (the  Roman  IValter)  ;  then  he  insti- 
tuted an  accurate  compfuison  between  the  current 
text  and  the  origin.al  (the  Gallican  Psalter) ;  and 
in  the  next  place  he  translated  independently, 
giving  a  direct  version  of  the  original  (the  Hebrew 
Psalter),  These  three  methods  follow  one  an- 
other in  chronological  order,  and  answer  to  the 
wider  views  which  Jerome  gradually  gained  of  the 
functions  of  a  biblical  scholar.  The  revision  of  the 
N.  T.  belongs  nnfoitunatel y  to  the  first  periofi.  When 
it  was  made,  Jerome  was  as  yet  unuseil  to  the  tii.sk, 
and  lie  was  anxious  not  to  arouse  popular  prejudice. 
His  aim  was  little  more  than  to  remove  obvious 
intei  polations  and  blunders  ;  and  in  doing  this  he 
likewise  intitxluced  some  changes  of  expression 
which  softened  the  roughness  of  the  old  version, 
and  some  which  seemed  to  be  required  for  the  true 
expression  of  the  sense  {e,  g.  Matt.  vi.  11,  auper- 
suhstantialem  for  qiwUdianum).  But  while  he 
accomplished  much,  he  failed  to  carry  out  even  this 
limited  pui-pose  with  thorough  completeness.  A 
rendering  which  he  commonly  alteretl  was  still  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  some  places  without  any  obvious 
reason  {e.  g.  fxvtrrrjpiov,  So^d((i),  ii(pavl^a>) ;  and 
the  textual  emendations  which  he  introduced  (afxirt 
from  the  removal  of  glosses)  seem  to  have  been 
made  after  only  a  partial  examination  of  Greek 
oopies,  and  those  probably  few  in  number.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  =,xpect»'l. 
The  greater  corruptions  of '. je  Old  Latin,  whether 
by  addition  or  omission,  are  generally  corrected 
in  the  Vulgate.  !^ometim€s,  also,  Jerome  gives 
the  true  reading  in  details  which  had  been  lost 
in  the  Old  Latin:  Matt.  i.  25,  cognoscebat ;  ii 
2(i,  prophetas;  v.  22,  om.  tiKv  ;  ix.  15,  lugere , 
John  iii.  8;  Luke  ii.  33,  6  vaTfip;  iv.  12:  but 
not  rarely  he  leaves  a  false  reading  unconected 
(Matt.  ix.  28,  vobis;  x.  42),  or  adopts  a  falst 
•  eading  where  the  true  one  was  also  cmrent ;  Matt 
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vn.  6;  i\\».  '29;  mi.  4;  John  i.  3,  16;  vi.  C4, 
^ven  fn  graver  vanntions  he  is  not  ex«iDpt  fioin 
«iToi-.  The  famous  jtcriaupe,  John  vii.  53-viii. 
11,  which  had  gaineti  only  a  pitrtial  entiance  into 
the  Old  I^tin,  is  ceitaiiily  established  in  the  Vulgata. 
The  additiitis  in  Matt,  xzrii.  35,  Luke  ir.  10, 
John  V.  4,  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  were  already  generally 
or  widely  received  in  the  Latin  copies,  and  Jerome 
left  them  undisturbed.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mark  xvi.  9-20  ;  but  the  "  heavenly  testimony  " 
(1  John  V.  7),  which  is  found  in  the  wlitions  of  the 
V'ulgate,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  later  inteipolation, 
due  to  an  African  ^lotss;  and  there  is  reason  ta 
believe  that  the  interpolations  in  Acts  viii.  37, 
ix.  5,  were  really  erased  by  Jerome,  though  they 
maintained  their  place  in  the  m.iss  of  Latin  copies. 

36.  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Gospels  was  lar 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  N.  T.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  except  in  the 
Gospels,  to  deteimine  any  substantial  ditlerence  in 
the  Greek  texts  which  ai-e  represented  by  the  Old 
and  Hieronymian  Versions.  Elsewhere  the  differ- 
ences, as  far  as  they  can  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, are  diflei-ences  of  expression  and  not  of 
text;  and  there  is  no  suDicient  reason  to  believe  that 
the  reailings  which  exist  in  t!:s  best  Vulgate  MSS., 
when  they  aie  at  variance  with  other  Latin  autho- 
rities, rest  Ufjon  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Jerome. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Commentaries  show  that  he 
used  copies  differing  widely  from  the  recension 
which  passes  under  his  name,  and  even  expressly 
condemned  as  faulty  in  text  or  rendering  many 
passages  which  ai-e  undoubtedly  part  of  the  Vulgiite. 
Thus  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  he  .mu- 
demns  the  additions,  iii.  1,  veritati  non  obedire; 
V.  21,  homicidiii ;  and  the  translations,  i.  16,  non 
acquievi  cami  et  satngHtni  ( for  non  contuli  cum  came 
et  sanguine) ;  v.  9,  modictem  fermentum  tofam 
massam  comtmpit  (for  modicwn  fermentum  to  tarn 
consperskmem  fermentat) ;  v.  11,  evacH(Uum  est 
(for  cesaavit);  vi.  3,  seipmm  (seipse)  aeducit  (for 
mentem  suam  decipit).  And  in  the  text  of  the 
Kpistle  which  he  gives  there  are  upwaitls  of  litly 
readings  which  ditfer  from  the  best  Vulgate  text,  ii 
whicii  about  ten  are  improvements  (iv.  21  ;  v.  13, 
23;  vi.  13,  15,  16,  &c.),  as  many  more  inferior 
readings  (iv.  17,  26,  30,  &c.),  and  the  remair^der 
diff'ei-ences  of  expreudon:  malo  for  nequam,  recto 
pede  inceditnt  for  recte  ambulant,  mrsmm  for 
itemm.  The  same  ditferences  are  found  in  his 
Commentaiies  on  the  other  Epistles:  nd  Ephea. 
i.  6;  iii.  14;  iv,  19;  v.  22,  31:  ad  Tit.  iii.  15. 
From  this  it  will  be  evid>>nt  that  the  Vulgate  text 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  does  not  represent  the 
critical  opinion  of  Jerome,  even  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  this  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels. 
But  still  there  arc  some  readings  which  may  with 
probability  be  reft>rre<l  to  his  revision :  Acts  xiii.  18, 
mm-es  eorum  sustinvit  for  nutriit  {aluit)  eot.  I 
Kom.  xii.  11,  Domino  for  tempori.  Eph.  ir.  19,  i 
itlvminabit  te  Ckristus  for  co.Uinges  Christum.  | 
Gal.  ii.  5,  neqne  ad  Uoram  cessim<is  for  ad  horam  . 
oessimus.  1  Tim.  r.  19,  add.  nisi  sub  duobus  out 
tr&us  testibits. 

37.  The  chi«f  corruptions  of  the  Old  Latin  con- 
sist in  the  iiitnKluction  of  gkwMs,  Thene,  like  the 
corresponding  a<l<litions  in  the  Codex  lietae  (\\\  I 
are  sometimes  indications  of  the  venerable  antiquity  ! 
of  the  source  from  which  it  was  dorive<l,  and  seem  * 
to  carry  us  back  tc  the  time  when  the  eviuigelic  ! 
tradition  had  not  yet  been  wholly  sui^i-seded  by  ; 
tlie  written  Gosp-la.     Su<h  are  the  interpvlatiooii  I 
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at  Matt.  iii.  1.5;  zx.  28;  Luke  iii.  i2  (compars 
alsii  huKe  I.  46;  xii.  38);  but  more  frequently 
they  ai-e  derived  fi-om  parallel  passages,  either  l>y 
dii'e^it  ti-anst'erence  of  the  words  of  another  eviuigeli>t. 
or  by  the  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  tht-m 
These  iuteiTiolations  are  fi^equent  in  the  synoptic 
Go>pels;  Matt.  iii.  3;  Mark  xvi.  4;  Luke  i.  29, 
vu  10;  ix.  43,  50,  54  ;  xi.  2  ;  and  occur  also  m 
t;t.  John  vi.  56,  &c.  But  in  St.  John  the  Old  Latin 
more  commonly  erre  by  defect  than  by  excess.  Thus 
it  omits  clauses  ceitainlv  or  probablv  genuine:  iii. 
31;  iv.  9;  v.  36;  vi. '23  ;  viii.  58,  &c.  Some- 
times, again,  the  renderings  of  the  Greek  text  are 
free:  Luke  i.  29  ;  ii.  15;  vi.  21.  Such  variations, 
however,  are  rarely  likely  to  mislead.  Otlieiwise 
the  Old  Latin  text  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  highe.->t 
value.  There  are  cases  where  some  Latin  MSS. 
combine  with  one  or  two  other  of  the  most  ancient 
witnesses  to  support  a  re-.iding  which  has  been 
obliterated  m  the  ma.ss  of  authorities :  Luke  vi.  1  ; 
Mark  xvi.  9  ft'.;  v.  3  ;  and  not  unfrequently  (comp. 
§  35)  it  preserves  the  true  text  which  is  lost  in  the 
Vulgate:  Luke  xiii.  19;  xiv.  5;  xv.  28. 

38.  But  the  places  where  the  Old  Ij>tin  and  the 
Vulgate  have  separately  presen'ed  the  true  residing 
are  rare,  when  compareil  with  those  in  which  they 
combine  with  other  ancient  witnesses  ag-.iinst  llie 
great  mass  of  authorities.  Every  chapter  of  the 
Gospels  will  furnish  instances  of  this  agreement, 
which  is  ollen  the  more  striking  becau.se  it  exists 
only  in  the  original  text  of  the  Vulgiite,  while  the 
later  copies  have  been  corrupted  in  the  same  way  as 
the  later  Gieek  MS.S.:  Maik  ii.  16;  iii.  25  (?) ; 
viii.  13,  &c. ;  Rom.  vi.  8  ;  xvi.  24,  kc.  In  the  first 
few  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  the  following  may  be 
noticed:  i.  18  {his)\  ii.  18;  iii.  10;  v.  4,  5,  11, 

30,  44,47;  vi.  5,  13;  vii.  10,  14,  29;  viii.  32 
(x.  8),  &c.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  examples 
which  occur  equally  in  every  part  of  the  N.  T. : 
Luke  ii.  14,  4u  ;  iv.  2,  &c. ;  John  i.  52  ;  iv.  42. 
51;  V.  16;  viii.  59;  xiv.   17,  &c. ;  Acts  ii.  30, 

31,  37,  &c. ;  1  Cor.  i.  1,  15,  22,  27,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  tliere  are  passages  (comp.  §  35)  in  which 
the  Latin  authorities  combine  in  giving  a  taise  read- 
ing: Matt.  vi.  15;  vii,  10;  viii.  28  (?),  &o. ;  Luke 
iv.  17;  xiii.  23,  27,  31,  &c. ;  AcU  iii.  20,  kc.; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  &c.  But  these  are  com|>aratively 
few,  and  commonly  maiked  by  the  absence  of  all 
Eastern  corroborative  evidence.  It  may  be  imjios- 
sible  to  lay  down  definite  laws  for  the  separation  of 
reiidings  which  are  due  to  free  rendering,  or  care> 
le.ssnpss,  or  glos.>ies,  but  in  practice  there  is  little  tlitK- 
culty  in  distinguishing  the  variations  which  are 
due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  (.so  to  sjiejik)  of  the  Vemion 
from  those  wlii<:h  contain  real  traces  of  the  origiiiHl 
text.  And  when  every  iUlowan(«  has  been  made 
for  the  riideneMi  of  the  original  Latin,  and  the  haste 
of  Jerome's  revision,  it  can  scaitwiy  lie  denied  tiiat 
the  Vulgate  is  not  only  the  most  venerable  but  alsc 
the  most  pi'ccious  monument  of  Ijttin  Christianitv. 
For  ten  centuries  it  pivserved  in  Western  Europe  a 
text  of  Holy  Scripture  fai'  purer  than  that  which  was 
current  in  tlie  Byzantine  Ohuivh  ;  and  at  the  levivai 
of  Greek  learning,  guided  the  way  lowimis  a  revision 
of  the  late  Greek  text,  in  whi<h  the  best  bibliml 
critics  have  ful lowed  thestepsof  l^ntlev,  with  evei-- 
deepening  uinviction  of  the  supreme  iinjiortanos  ol 
the  coincidence  of  the  earliest  Grc<'k  and  I.«tin 
authorities. 

39.  (it  the  interpretative  value  of  the  Vulgat4 
little  mill  In;  said.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat 
in  denting  with  the  N.  T.,  at  least,  we  ore  uou 
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III  pofwemion  of  menus  infiiiit<>ly  more  vant^  and 
Utter  suited  to  the  right  cliici(Litioi)  of  the  text 
than  could  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  ori;;iiial 
African  tmnslntoi-s.  It  is  a  false  humility  to  rate 
an  nothing  the  inheritance  of  a;^es.  If  the  invea- 
tigation  of  the  laws  of  language,  tlie  clear  per- 
ception of  principles  of  gi-ammar,  the  accurate 
investigation  of  woixls,  the  minute  compaiison  of 
ancient  texts,  the  wide  study  of  antiquity,  the 
long  lessons  of  expeiience,  have  contributed  nothing 
towanls  a  fuller  undei-standing  of  Holy  Scripture, 
nil  trust  in  Divine  Providence  is  gone.  If  we  are 
iKit  in  this  respect  far  in  ath-ance  of  the  simple 
|>i>:i.sant  or  half-titiined  scholar  of  North  Africa,  or 
?ven  of  the  laborious  student  of  Bethlehem,  we 
h;>ve  proved  false  to  their  example,  and  dishonour 
tlicin  by  our  indolence.  It  would  be  a  thankless 
l.usk  to  quote  instances  where  the  I-atin  Vei>iou 
ri'iide-.-s  the  Greek  incorrectfy.  Such  faults  arise 
most  commonly  from  a  servile  adherence  to  the 
rxact  words  of  the  original,  and  thug  that  which 
is  an  error  in  rendering  proves  a  fresh  evidence  of 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  tianslator 
generally  followetl  the  text  before  him.  But  while 
the  intei-preter  of  the  N.  T.  will  be  fully  justified 
in  setting  Jiside  without  scruple  the  authority  of 
early  vereions,  there  are  sometimes  anibguous 
passages  in  which  a  version  may  preserve  the 
trailitional  sense  (John  i.  3,  9,  viii.  25,  &c.)  or 
iudiaite  an  early  diflerence  of  translation  ;  and  then 
its  evidence  may  be  of  the  highest  value,  hut 
even  here  the  judgment  must  be  fioe.  Versions 
supply  authority  for  the  test,  and  opinion  only  for 
the  rendernig. 

VIII.  The  Languabe  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions. —  40.  The  characteristics  of  Christian 
Latinity  have  been  most  unaccountably  neglected 
by  lexicographei-s  and  gi-ammari.ms.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  lately  that  the  full  importance  of  provincial 
dialects  in  the  history  of  languages  has  been  fully 
recognised,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  writings 
of  TertuUian,  Arnobius,  and  the  African  Fathers 
generally,  will  now  at  length  receive  the  attention 
which  they  justly  claim.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  one  step  further,  and  to  seek  in  the 
remains  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  the  earliest  and  the 
purest  traces  of  the  popular  idioms  of  African 
Latin.  It  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  patristic  writings 
the  powerful  influence  of  this  venerable  Vei-sion  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vei-sion  itself  exhibits 
numerous  peculiarities  which  were  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  tlie  current  dialect.  Generally  it  is 
necessiiry  to  distinguish  two  distinct  elements  both 
in  the  Latin  Vei-sion  and  in  subsequent  writings : 
(1)  Provincialisms  and  (2)  Graecisms.  The  former 
are  chiefly  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Latin  language;  the  Litter  as  marking,  in 
tome  degree,  its  power  of  expansion.  Only  a  few 
lemarks  on  each  of  these  heads,  which  may  help 
to  guide  inquiry,  can  be  offered  here ;  but  the 
careful  reading  of  some  chapters  of  the  Old  Vei-sion 
(e.  g.  Psalms,  Ecclus.,  Wisdom,  in  the  moiiern  Vul- 
gate) will  supply  numerous  illustrations.* 

(1.)  Prorinci'ilisiiis. — 41.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting fiicts  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the 
Latin  Version  is  the  reappearance  in  it  of  early 
firms  which  are   foand   in   Plautus   or   noted  as 
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ardiaisms  by  grnmninrians.  Tliew  eetablish  in  « 
signal  manner  the  vitality  of  the  popular  m  dh»- 
tiiiguislied  from  the  literary  iiiioni,  and,  from  the 
great  scarcity  of  memorials  of  the  Italian  dialects, 
jMKsess  a  peculiar  value.  Examples  of  trordt, /onus, 
and  constructions  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
thii  phenomenon  prevails. 
(a)    Words: 

Stultiloquium,  midtiloquinm,  vaniloifuvt 
(Plautus) ;  stabUunentam  (id.)  ;  datnt 
(Bubst.  id.);  coyuiit/nus  (id.);  arntinn- 
cuia  (id.);  versipellis  (id.);  saturitat 
(id.);  stacte  {\i\.);  cordii^w  (Enniu*;; 
cuttoditio  (Festus) ;  dccipula,  dcjefo 
(Plautus);  exentero  {\i\.) ;  actus  (I'ac.) 
mino  (to  drive,  Festus). 
[fi)  fbrins: 

Deponents   as   Passive:    conaohr,  hortot, 

promereor  (Ueh.  xiii.  16);  ministrof. 
Irregular  inflections:  parttbor  abaccfmrcs 
conversely,  exies,  &c. 
tapetit  (Plautus),  knee  ffem.  pL) 
Unusual  foi-ms:  pascua  (fern.);  murmm 
(masc.);    sal   (neut.);    retia    (sing.), 
certor,  odio,  cornum,  placor  (sulwt,"), 
dttlcor. 
{y)  Constructions: 

Etnigro  with  ace.  (Ps.  Ixi.  7,  emigrabit  te 
de  tabernaculo) ;  dominor  with  gen. ; 
Hoceo  with  acc- ;  s>d,  sum  for  ejus,  &c. ; 
non  for  ne  prohibitive  ;  cnpit  impers. 

42.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  other 
peculiarities  which  evidently  belong  to  the  Afiii:;in 
(or  common)  dialect,  find  not  nieiely  to  the  Christian 
form  of  it.  Such  are  the  words  minorarc,  mino- 
ratio,  tmproperium,  framea  (a  swoi-d),  ablnetutio, 
or.nualis,  alleviare,  pectusculum.  antemurale,  puni 
fiea, paratura,  tortura,  tribulare{met.),  trih>U(itio, 
vdlefacere,  verednrius,  viare,  vietualia,  rirectum 
(vii-etum),  vitulatnen,  vAntilia  (subet.),  qnitternio, 
reelinatoriitm,  scnitinium,  sponsare,  sfratoria 
(subst.),  sufferentia,  S'ifficientia,  superabundant  in., 
snstinentia,  cartallus,  eassidile,  coUactaneus,  condul- 
care,  genimen,  grossitudi),  refectio  (KardXvfxa ),  eX' 
tenninium,  dcfunctio  (decease),  substantia  (abs.), 
incolattts. 

New  verbs  are  foi-med  from  adjectives :  petsimare, 
proxiinare,  approximare,  assiduare,  pigrit'iri, 
salvare  {salvator,  salvatio),  obviare,  jucnndare, 
and  especially  a  large  class  in  -Jico:  mortifico,  vivi- 
fico,  scaictifico,  glorifico,  clarifico,  beatifico,  casti- 
fico,  gratifico,  fruetiiico. 

Other  verbs  worthy  of  notice  are :  appropriare. 
appretiare,  tenebrescere,  indulcare,  implanare 
(planus),  manicare. 

In  this  class  noay  be  reckoned  also  many 

(1)  New  substantives  derived  fiom  adjectives: 
possibilitas,  praeclaritas,  paternitas,  praeseientia, 
relu/iositas,  nativitas,  supervacuitas,  magnalia. 

or  verbs :  requietio,  respeeiio,  creatura,  subitatio, 
extoUentia. 

(2)  New  verbals:  accensibilis,  acceptabilis,  doct- 
bilis,  productilis,  passibilis,  receptibilis,  reprehensi  ■ 
bilis,  suadibilis,  subjectibilis,  arreptitius  ;  and  parti- 
cipial foi-ms:  pudoratus,  angustiatus,  tinwratus, 
sensatus,  disciplinatus,  magnatus,  linguatuk. 


«  Card  Wiseman  {Tno  Utters,  kc,  republished  In 
Etsayt,  i.  pp.  46  64)  has  cxaminpd  ihis  snlijcct  in  some 
detail,  cojj  the  writer  has  fully  availed  himself  of  bis 
fezanii'les,  bt  a&Utloo  t:  those  which  he  bad  himself  col- 


lected. The  TItefaurtu  of  Kaber  (ed.  1T49)  is  the  most 
complete  for  Ecclesiastical  Latin;  and  Dutripon's  Coo- 
cordance  is.  as  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  complete 
for  the  antboriied  Clemeutii:*  bona. 
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(3)  New  «iijectives:  animaequua.  temporcmeyts, 
v%fjenit>ia,qrieniloaiia;  and  adverbs,  f«rrtWt/«-,  »«io- 
mi/iii/er,  spiritmiiiter,  eogmotcibUiter,  fiducicUiter. 

The  »eries  ot  neijtUive  compounds  is  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice .  immemoratio,  mcrtditio,  ituxm- 
tuiiunatio;  inKcmorare ;  inauxiliatua,  mdejiciau, 
moaiif¥tihti»,  vmportabilit. 

Amoog  tbe  chancteristici  of  the  bte  stage  of  a 
hngmge  mort  be  reckoned  the  exoessire  frequency 
of  compounds,  especially  foimed  with  the  preposi- 
tions.  The»c  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  l^tin 
Vei-sioii,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  ditlicult  to  deter- 
uiiiw  whetiicr  they  ai^  not  direct  translations  of  tbe 
late  LXX.  forms,  and  not  independent  forms:  e.  g. 
mddecmare,  adbwenirt  -ntio,  adincrtscere,  per- 
tgbiert,  permmdare,  propurgare,  superexcUtare, 
»>jq>aiimaUmiere^  nperengart,  rfinvitare,  rttnemo- 
ratio,  rtprtpitiari,  tubinferre.  Of  these  many  are 
the  direct  representativei  of  Greek  words :  super- 
aduUa  (1  Cor.  vii.  36),  stqterte minor e  (>!att.  xiii. 
35),  comporiicipes,  concaptma,  ooinplcattatuA,  itc. 
(supersubstantiali*.  Matt  ri.  11);  and  othei-s  ai-e 
formed  to  expreaa  distinct  ideas :  subcinericius,  sub- 
mervare,  &c." 

(2 J  Graecitwu. — 43.  The  "simplicity"  of  tbe 
Old  Version  necessarily  led  to  the  inti-oduction  of 
▼ery  numerous  Septuagintal  or  N.  T.  tbims,  many 
cf  which  have  now  pused  into  common  use.  In 
this  respect  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  ditlier- 
ence  which  exists  between  Jerome's  own  work  and 
the  original  translation,  or  his  revision  of  it.  Ex- 
amples of  Greek  woiJs  are:  zelare,  perizoma,  py- 
tfnM,pythoRuaa,proselijtut,prophetes  -tissa  -tizare 
-tare,  poderis,  pompatice,  thesaurizare,  anathema^ 
tiiore,  agonizart,  agonia,  aronvituare,  angebts 
-icui,  periboliis,  pisticus,  probatica,  papyrio,  pasto- 
phoria,  teloniuin,  eucharis,  ackaris,  romphaea, 
bravium,  diUuiiassus,  doma  {thronus),  thymiato- 
ritun,  triatega,  Kcmdalutn,  sitwcia,  biasphemare, 
itc,  besides  the  purely  technical  tei-ms :  patriarcha, 
I'araacett,  I'aacha,  Paradetus.  Other  woixb  based 
on  the  Greek  are  :  aporior,  attgario,  apoatatare, 
'/•ostolatus,  aoedior  {iuctiHa). 

Some  close  rendeiiugs  are  interesting:  amodo 
iwh  roirov),  propitiiitorium  [IXarrfipiov),  Md- 
ips'im  { i-rl  rh  cdnh  ,  ralioifiit  ( \oyf7oy,  Ex. 
xxviii.  16,  tsc.),  tcenofact'jriua  (Acts  xviii.  3^,  $e- 
minicerbiia  (Act*  xriL  18),  subiniroduataa  (GaJ. 
ii.  4),  mpercertari  ( Jude  3),  cwUiVts  (Acts  xxii. 
2«>,  intmtator  maUmitn  (Jam.  i,  13).  To  this 
ht^d  aJM  must  be  ref<ri-e<l  such  constructions  as 
zfLire  with  acc'is.  (  Cr\\t\i»  riva) ;  facere  with  imf. 
i-moutlv  .  .  .  ytytatai ) ;  potestaa  with  m/.  (i^ovwia 
i^iivai );  the  use  ot  the  mf.  to  exprras  an  end  ( Acts 
VII.  43,  i-Fot-fiffar*  irpo<rKi'i'«>)  or  a  result  (Luke 
I.  Jo,  ^»««8«»'  4<f>«X«r»',  respe.<it  au/erre);  the  in- 
troduction ot'quia  for  Sri  in  tke  sense  of  <Aa<  (Luke 
i.  58,  atidiervnt  .  .  .  quia),  or  for  fri  reeitativum 
(Mutt.  Tii,  23,  Cwifitebor  iUi*  quia  .  .  .)  \  the  dat. 
with  aas^ii  (Luke  i.  3,  vafNucoAoi/tf«iv  V.  L.); 
the  urn  of  thc^m.  with  the  ccm|iaiative  (John  i. 
'•0,  mnjora  horum) ;  and  su(  h  Hebraisms  as  rir 
mortis  ( I  K.  ii.  26).     Comp.  §  ••. 

tieufially  it  may  be  obienred  that  the  Vulgate 
l.ntin  benrs  traoes'uf  a  thracfold  iudueoot  darired 

■■  It  wuiild  be  InictMtlne  in  trace  the  manjr  slrlUnfl 
psntlW-Uwiis  between  Jie  Vulpile  snd  tbe  AMcsn  Ap- 
pu.'liis  («.(.  iMertdibMi  (act.)  imfugMU*.  mthUmn, 
Ik,\  kt  tbe  Spaaiab  Seneca  (e.  g.  imquiati4o,  ftifihil, 

•  llobablj  tke  mom  remarkable  example  of  tbe  in- 
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from  the  cPtrinal  text ;  and  the  maliticstion;  o( 
form  which  are  capnbl:  of  beinsr  carried  back  t.^ 
this  souice,  occur  yet  nu>ie  iMigcly  in  nioiiein 
languageK,  whether  in  this  (^se  ther  are  to  be 
referied  to  the  pinstic  power  of  the  Vulgate 
on  the  popular  dialect,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Vulpite  has  preserved  a 
distinct  record  of  powers  which  were  widely  work- 
ing in  the  times  of  the  Empire  on  the  common 
Latin.  These  are  (I)  an  extension  of  ttie  u.<«e  ol 
prepositions  for  simple  cases,  e.  g.  in  the  renderiugi 
of  iy.  Col.  iii.  17,  &cere  in  verbo,  &c. ;  (2)  an 
assimilation  of  pronouns  to  the  meaning  :f  the 
Greek  article,  e.g.  1  John  i.  2,  ipsa  vita;  Luke 
xxiv.  9,  iilis  undecim,  &c. ;  and  (3)  a  constant 
employment  of  the  deHnitive  and  epithetic  genitive, 
where  classical  usage  would  have  required  an 
adjective,  e.  g.  Col.  i.  13,  tilius  caritatia  suae;  iii. 
12,  viscera  miiericordiae. 

44.  The  peculiarities  which  have  been  enume- 
rated ai-e  tbund  in  gi-eatei-  or  less  frequency  through- 
out the  Vulgate.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
most  abimdaiit  and  striking  in  the  parts  whicii  have 
been  pi-eserved  least  changed  from  the  Old  Latin, 
the  Apocrypha,  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Ajtocalyjise. 
Jerome,  who,  as  he  often  says,  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  schools  of  grammaiiatis  and  rhetoricians, 
could  not  fail  to  soften  down  many  of  the  asperities 
of  the  earlier  vei-sion,  either  by  adopting  variations 
already  in  partial  use,  or  by  coirecting  faulty  ex- 
pressions himself  as  he  revised  the  text.  An  ex- 
amination of  a  few  chnpters  in  the  Old  and  New 
Vei-sions  of  the  Gospels  will  show  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  changes  which  he  ventured  to  intro- 
duce : — Luke  i.  60,  oixi,  not,  V'et.  L.  ntquaqitam, 
Vulg. ;  id.  65,  iv  i\ri  rp  optiyfi,  in  otnni  montana. 
Vet.  L.  super  omnia  montana,  Viilg. ;  ii.  1,  pro- 
fitei-eUur,  professio,  Vet.  L.  describeretvr,  de- 
acriptio,  Vulg. ;  *rf.  13,  exercitna  caeleatis.  Vet.  L, 
tnilitiae  caelestia,  Vulg. ;  id.  34,  qtiod  contradice- 
tur.  Vet.  L.  cm  contr.  Vulg. ;  id.  49,  m  propria 
Patria  mei.  Vet.  L.  in  his  quae  patris  met  simt, 
Vulg.  Some  words  he  seems  to  have  changed  con- 
stantly, thoug;h  not  universally :  e.  g.  obatiditio, 
obtmJio  (obedientia,  obedio) ;  mensurare  (metiri) ; 
dilectio  (caritas);  sacramentum  (mysterium),  fcc. 
And  many  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  are  con- 
fined to  books  which  he  did  not  revise :  ehtcidare, 
iwdtare  (jucundari);  f}unigabundua,  iBammtatua^ 
indiaciplinatua,  insutpicabilia ;  exsecramemtum  {ex- 
termmimn),  gaudiwonium ;  extoUentia,  homor^ 
centia ;  horripHatio,  inMonoratio. 

45.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scriptural 
idioms  of  our  common  language  have  come  to  us 
mainly  through  the  Ijitin ;  and  in  a  wider  rie^ 
the  Vulgate  is  the  conneitiiig  link  betwefn  chkMcal 
and  modem  laogtiages.  It  oont.-iins  elomf uts  which 
belonf  to  the  earliest  stage  o(  l.ntin,  and  exhibits 
(if  often  in  anxieform)  tlietlexiliilityof  the  pii)«ilar 
dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  luu  fumishe«(  the 
source  and  tlie  model  for  a  large  portion  of  cm  rent 
Ijitin  derivatives.  KTen  a  curnory  eiamiimtisn  ol 
the  chai^ctenstic  words  which  luive  lje<<ii  given  will 
show  how  many  of  then4,  and  how  ntany  oorre- 
spoodiug  forms,  hare  paand  into  liTing  hnguagas.* 


fluence  of  ibfolofcy  npun  popular  lanpii««,  i«  the  entire 
Mipi  rtssluB  of  the  cufrrlaUvei  of  rti^MM  lo  all  'he 
MoaMnco  Isngwys.  I'be  rams  oocw  it.  ilte  rtltKt'H» 
iMliiiieal  MOM  (tbe  Wonl),  bat  uUient-tae  thsy  aw  iv- 
ptoord  bjr  tbe  tepriwntsU»<a otpturatcla  (pamK  V¥^ 
be,).    (Xoipare  Un,  Mlgm.  mrtb.  363. 
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fu  tollow  oitt  this  question  in  detail  would  be  out 
nt'  |)lac<>  hei-e;  but  it  would  fui-nish  a  chapter  in  the 
hrstoi  y  of  liui^naj;e  fruitful  in  results  and  hitherto 
snwr'ten.  Within  a  more  limited  range,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Latin  Versions  is  undeiiiablo,  though 
its  extent  is  rarely  realised.  The  vast  power  which 
they  have  had  in  deteiinining  the  theological  terais 
of  Western  Christendom  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
By  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  cuiTent  doctrinal 
terminology  is  based  on  the  Vulgate,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascert!\ine<l,  wi\s  ori<;iiiated  in  the  Latin 
Version.  Predestincttpm,  jnstijication,  supereroga- 
tion {supererogo\  sanctijication,  salvation,  tmdi- 
ator,  regeneration,  rceclatUm,  visitation  (met.), 
propitiation,  first  appear  in  the  Old  Vulgate. 
Orace,  redemption,  election,  reconciliation,  satis- 
faction, inspiration,  scripture,  were  devoted  there 
to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sacrament  (fivarfipioy) 
and  communion  ai'e  from  the  same  souree;  and 
though  baptism  is  Gieek,  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  by  the 
addition  of  orders,  penance,  congregation,  priest. 
But  it  can  be  seen  fiom  the  forms  ali-eady  brought 
forward  that  the  Latin  Versions  have  left  their  mark 
both  upon  our  language  and  upon  our  thoughts; 
and  if  the  right  method  of  controversy  is  based 
upon  a  clear  historical  perception  of  the  force  of 
words,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the  Vulgate, 
however  much  neglectal,  can  never  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  It  was  the  Version  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Itefonners  the 
rich  stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom  ;  the  Vereion  with 
which  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most 
familiar,  and  from  which  they  had  drawn  their 
earliest  knowledge  of  Divine  truth.       [B.  F.  W.] 

VUIiTUKE.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  the 
Heb.  n*^  (daijyah)  and  HKI  ;  and  also  in  Job 
xxviii.  7,  of  n*N,  ayydA;  elsewhere,  in  Lev.  xi.  14, 
and  l)eut.  xiv.  13,  more  coiTectly  rendered  "kite:" 
LXX.  yv^  and  iKrivos,  Vulg.  vtdtur;  except  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  15,  where  LXX.  read  ^Koupoi,  and  Vulg. 
coiTCctly  milvus. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  refer 
to  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds,  as 
kites  or  buzzards.      iT'i  is  evidently  synonymous 

with  Arab.  SU»X^>  h'dayah,  the  vernacular  for  the 
"kite"  in  Koith  Africa,  and  without  the  epithet 
"  red"  for  the  black  kite  especially.  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  ii.  2,  195)  explains  it  Vulturniger.  The 
Samaritan  and  all  other  Eastej-n  Versions  agree  in 
rendering  it  "  kite."  H'K  (ayydh)  is  yet  moi-e  cer- 
tainly referable  to  this  bird,  which  in  other  passages 
it  is  taken  to  represent.  Bochart  'Hieroz.  ii.  b.  2, 
c.  8,  p.  193)  says  it  is  the  same  biixl  which  the 

Arabs  call  L>L»  (j/ayo)  from  its  cry  ;  but  does  not 
state  what  species  this  is,  supposing  it  appai-ently 
to  be  the  magpie,  the  Arab  name  for  which,  how- 
ever, :s  olxAxlt,  el  agaag. 

Theie  are  two  very  different  species  of  bii-d  com- 
prised undar  the  £nglish  term  vulture :  the  griflbn 

{Gyps  fulvus,  Sav.),  Arab.  mmJ,  nesser ;  Heb. 
^JJ'y  nesher;  invariably  rendered  "eagle"  by  A.V. ; 
ind  the  percnopter,  or  Egyptian  vulture  (^Neophron 
percna  >terus,  Sav.),  Arab.  XtA.j,  rakhma  ;  Heb. 
DHl     ocWnj    rendered  "  gier-eaglc"  by  A.  V. 


VULTURE 

The  Identity  of  the  Hpbn'w  nnd  Arnhic  tprms  ia 
these  ca»es  cm  scarcely  be  questlone*!.  However 
degrading  the  sui>stitution  of  the  ignoMt  vulture 
for  the  royal  eagle  may  at  first  sigli*.  appear  in 
many  passages,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
griflbn  is  in  all  ii»  movements  and  chaincteristius  a 
majestic  and  royal  bird,  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful which  is  seen  on  the  wing  in  Palestine,  and  far 
sui-passing  the  eagle  in  size  and  power.  Its  only 
rival  in  these  re.s})ect8  is  the  Bearded  Vulture  or 
Lammergeyer,  a  more  uncommon  bird  everywhere, 
and  which,  since  it  is  not,  like  the  griffon,  bald  on  th;: 
head  and  neck,  cannot  be  referred  to  as  nesher  (see 
Mic.  i.  16).  Very  different  is  the  slovenly  and 
cowardly  Egyptian  vulture,  the  familiar  scavenger 
of  all  Oriental  towns  and  villages,  protected  for  its 
useful  habits,  but  loathed  and  despised,  till  its  name 
has  become  a  term  of  repix)ach  like  that  of  the  dog 
or  the  swine. 

If  we  take  the  Heb.  ayydh  to  refer  to  the  red  kite 
(milvus regalis, Temm.), and  dayy&h  to  the  black  kite 
(milmis  ater,  Temm.),  we  shall  find  the  piercing  sight 
of  the  former  referred  to  by  Job  (xxviii.  7),  and 
the  gregarious  habits  of  the  latter  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
15).  Both  species  are  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the 
red  kite  being  found  all  over  the  country,  as  for- 
merly in  England,  but  nowhere  in  great  numbers, 
generally  soaring  at  a  great  height  over  the  plains, 
according  to  Dr.  Roth,  and  a{)parently  leaving  the 
country  in  winter.  The  black  kite,  which  is  so 
numerous  everywhere  as  to  be  gregarious,  may  he 
seen  at  all  times  of  the  year,  hovering  over  the 
villages  and  the  outskirts  of  towns,  on  the  look-out 
for  offal  and  garbage,  which  are  its  favourite  foo<l. 
Vulture-like,  it  seldom,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 
attacks  living  animals.  It  is  therefore  never  mo- 
lested by  the  natives,  and  builds  its  nest  on  trees 
in  their  neighbourhood,  faota.stical!y  decorating  it 
with  as  many  rags  of  colom-ed  cloth  as  it  can 
collect. 

There  are  three  species  of  vulture  known  to 
inhabit  Palestine: — 

1.  The  lynnimergeyerr(;ypa^os6ar6ai>w,  Cuv.), 
which  is  i-are  eveiywhere,  and  only  found  in  deso- 
late mountain  regior.6,  where  it  rears  its  young  in 
the  depth  of  winter  among  inaccessible  precipices. 
It  is  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  as  an  eagle  rathei 
than  a  vulture. 

2.  The  Griffon  (Gyps  fulvus,  Sav.),  mentioned 
above,  remarkable  for  its  jiower  of  vision  and  the 
great  height  at  which  it  soars.  Aristotle  {Anim. 
Hist.  vi.  5)  notices  the  manner  in  which  the  grifl'on 
scents  its  prey  from  afar,  and  congregates  in  the 
wake  of  an  army.  The  same  singular  instinct  was 
i-emarked  in  the  Russian  war,  when  vast  numbers 
of  this  vulture  were  collected  in  the  Crimea,  and 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  camp,  although  previously  they 
had  been  scarcely  known  in  the  country.  "  Where- 
soever the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together "  (Matt.  xxiv.  28) ;  "  Where  the  slain 
are,  there  is  she"  (Job  xxxix.  30).  The  wiiter 
observed  this  bird  universally  distributed  in  all  th? 
mountainous  ard  rockv  districts  of  Palt^tine,  and 
especially  abundant  in  the  south-east.  Its  favourite 
breeding-places  are  between  Jerusalem  and  Jw-icho, 
and  all  round  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  third  species  is  the  Egyptian  vulture  {Neo- 
phron percnopterus,  Sav.),  otlen  called  Pharaoh's 
hen,  observed  in  Palestine  by  Hasselquist  and  aJl 
subseouent  travellei-s,  and  very  numerous  every- 
where.    Two  other  species  of  very  !  vrge  size,  iht 


ured  And  cinerraiib  vu'.tui^M  ( Vuitnr  mAicits,  Smith,  I 
^nd  V'nttnr  vinereua,  L.\  aittioiigh  inhabitant*  of  the  ! 
.!■   ^'  '"'  '       ,  mul  pixibrtMy  also  ot'  tiie 

ive  not  vet  b*en  not«d  ia 
a,u.a.....  :.c:.:  :....:  .c.utry.       '         [H.  B.  T.] 
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WAGE8.*  The  oirliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a 
recomfKiice  itot  in  moner  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob  from 
Libau  (<"ien.  xxix.  15,  20,  xxx.  28,  wxi.  7.  8,  41). 
This  usage  wua  only  natui-a]  among  a  pcutoral  and 
dwuigiiig  population  like  that  of  the  tent-dwelleit 
of  Srria.  In  Egypt,  money  payments  by  way  of 
wages  were  in  use,  but  the  tei-ms  cannot  now  be 
tfoertained  (Ex.  ii.  9;.  The  only  mention  of  the 
rate  of  wages  in  Scripture  is  found  in  the  pai-able 
of  the  householder  and  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  2<, 
lirhere  the  labouivr's  wages  aic  set  at  one  denarius 
per  day,  probably  =  7^.,  a  rate  which  agrees  with 
Tobit  r.  14,  wbeie  a  di-nchmu  is  mentioned  as  the 
rate  per  day,  a  sum  which  may  be  faiily  taken  as 
equivalent  to  tlie  denarius,  raid  to  the  usual  pay  of 
a  !>olJiet'  (ten  asses  per  diem)  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Homan  republic  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  17;  I'olyb.  vi. 
39).  It  was  perhaps  the  ti-aditional  lemembi-ance 
of  this  sum  as  a  day's  wages  that  suggested  the 
mention  o(  "  drachmas  wrung  from  the  haixi  hands 
of  peasants  "  (Shakspeai^  jui.  Caes.  iv.  3).  In 
earlier  tiroes  it  is  probalile  that  the  rate  was  lower, 
as  until  htely  it  was  throughout  India.  In  Scot- 
jid  we  know  tJrat  in  the  last  century  a  labourer's 
ditily  wages  did  not  exceed  sixpence  (Smiles,  Lives  of 
Enffineert,  ii.  96).  But  it  is  likely  that  laboui-ers, 
and  also  soldiers,  were  supplied  with  provisions 
(Michaelis,  Latcs  of  Moses,  §130,  vol.  ii.  p.  190, 
ed.  SmiUi),  as  is  intimatel  by  the  woixi  o^iivia, 
used  in  Luke  iii.  14,  ami  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  and  also 
by  I'olybius,  ri.  39.  The  Mishnah  {BaJxt  metzia, 
vii.  1,  §5),  speaks  of  victuals  being  allowed  or 
not  according  to  tlie  custom  of  tlie  place,  up  to  the 
value  of  a  denarius,  i.  e.  inclusive  of  the  pay. 

The  Ijiw  was  very  strict  in  i-equiiiug  daily  pay- 
ment of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13  ;  Deut  xiiv.  14,  15^; 
.-uid  the  Miiihnah  applies  tlie  same  rule  to  the  use  of 
aiiiiuiUs  (Baba  metzia,  ix.  12).  The  employer 
who  lefused  to  give  his  labourers  sutficient  victuals 
is  censured  (Job  xziv.  11),  and  the  iniquity  of 
withholding  wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xxii.  13  ; 
Mai.  iii.  5  ;  James  r.  4). 

Wage*  in  general,  whether  of  soldiers  or  labourers, 
ai«  n>ention«^  (Hag.  i.  6 ;  Ez.  xxix.  18, 19  ;  John  ir. 
3'iy.  bunkhanlt  mentions  a  case  in  Syria  resembling 
cloxely  ttiat  of  Jacob  with  Laban — a  man  who  served 
eight  years  for  his  food,  on  condition  of  obtaining  his 
master's  daughter  in  man  iage,  and  was  alUrwards 
compelled  br  his  &ther-in-law  tc  rcrfcrm  acta  of 
nrvicis  for  him  (Si/ria,  p.  297).      "     [H.  W.  P.] 
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WAGGON.  [Cart  and  Ciiaiuot.]  Iho 
Orii'iital  wagicon  or  arabah  is  a  vehicle  (imposed  ot 
two  or  three  planks  hxed  on  two  solid  cii'ciiiaT 
blacks  of  wood,  tVoin  two  to  live  feet  in  diameter, 
whidi  serve  as  wheels.  To  the  floor  ai-e  sometimes 
attached  wings,  which  splay  outwards  like  the  side* 
of  a  wheelbarrow.  For  the  conveyance  of  pa«- 
sengei-s,  matti^esses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the  bottom, 
snd  the  vehicle  is  drawn  by  buffaloes  or  oxen 
(Arundell,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  191,  235,  238  ;  Olearius, 
TVow.  p.  309 ;  Ker  Porter,  Trav.  ii.  533.)  Egyi)- 
tian  carta  or  waggons,  such  as  were  sent  to  convoy 
Jacob  (Gen.  xIt.  19,  21,  27),  are  described  under 
Cart.  The  covered  waggons  for  conveying  the 
materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  probably  con- 
structed on  Egyptian  models.  Tliey  were  each 
drawn  by  two  oxen  (Num.  vii.  3,  8).  Hei-odotu* 
mentions  a  four-wheele^l  Eg^'ptian  vehicle  {&fia^a) 
used  for  saaed  puiposes  (Her.  ii.  63).  [H.  W.  P.] 

WALLS.*  Only  a  few  points  need  be  noticed 
in  aJdiiion  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  wall- 
construction,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 
[Bricks;  Hasdicraft;  Mortar.]  1.  The  prac- 
tice common  in  Palestine  of  carrying  foundations 
do«m  to  the  solid  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple, 
and  in  the  present  day  with  structures  intended  to 
be  permanent  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §3  ;  Luke  vi. 
48;  Robinson,  ii.  338;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  (1857), 
p.  459).  The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient  buildei-s 
to  make  good  the  foundations  of  their  work  may 
still  be  seen,  both  in  the  existing  substructions 
and  in  the  number  of  old  stones  used  in  more 
modem  constructions.  Some  of  these  stones — 
andetit,  but  of  uncertain  date — are  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet  10  inches  long,  3  feet  to  6  ^t  6  inches 
hroa<l,  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  6  inches  thick  (Rob.  i. 
233,  282,  286,  iii.  228).  As  is  the  case  in  number- 
less instances  of  Syiian  buildings,  either  old  or 
built  of  old  materials,  the  edges  and  sometimes  the 
faces  of  these  stones  are  "  bevelled"  in  flat  grooves. 
This  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  work  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Roman  period  (Hob.  i.  261,  286, 
ii.  75,  76,  278,  35  i.  iii.  52,  58,  84,  229,  461,  493, 
511  ;  Fei-giisson,  Hdhk.  of  Arch.  p.  288).  On  the 
contrary  side,  see  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  (1858),  p.  oaO. 
But  the  great  sise  of  the>e  stones  is  far  exceeded 
by  some  of  those  at  Baalbek,  three  of  whidi  are 
each  about  63  feet  long ;  and  one,  still  lying  in  the 
quarry,  measures  68  feet  4  inches  in  length,  )7 
teet  2  inches  broad,  and  14  feet  7  inches  thick. 
Its  weight  can  scarcely  be  less  than  600  tons  (Ivob. 
iii.  505,  512;  Volney,  lYat.  ii.  241). 

2.  A  feature  of  some  parts  of  Solomoo's  biiild< 
ings,  as  described  by  Joeephus,  corresponds  remaj'k- 
ably  to  the  method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of  wcrtistiiig 
or  veneering  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  ot  n 
more  costly  nuiterial,  as  marblo  or  aia>>aster  ( Jo«eph. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §2  ;  Fergusson,  I/dbk.  202,  203). 

3.  Another  use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  sup- 
port roountaiD  roads  or  terraces  formed  on  the  si«li» 


•  1.  nrb',  nTib'D;  ,u»#of;  menm. 

X  n?]^B  ;  fuoMc ;  oput:  wafss  for  work  4oBt,  tna 
lf%,  "work" (Gen p.  11  irv 

k  1.  n^^^  ;  xopvr^:  "Mffi :  «nl7  In  Esr.  ▼.  X 

1.  (a)  "in J  ;  ^payttAc;  wtaetria.  (6)  TIJ  ;  ^ftaypM', 
jMcrrio.     (e)  iTTIJ  ;  iioayiiita,  ^payiio^  ;  Ifptt. 

X  nOin  i  rtivDc  ;  aMM-M, 


tvpoput ;  vtrtu$ :  also  r,)oiWxi«»M ;  mffer. 


».  f^n  mi  Y*n ;  rnxot ;  jwrisf. 

•.  )'4*V1 ;  vaptrtixot ;  muri :  only  in  DuL  U.  V. 

T.  (a)  ^n^       Q>)  ?r|3,  CUU. ;  mx« ; 

8.  Tp;  TtNXOCJ 
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M  hilk  for  purposes  of  cultiration  (Rob.  ii.  493,  Hi. 
H,  45). 

4.  Tlie  "  path  of  the  vineyards  "  (Num.  xxii.  24) 
IS  illustrated  by  Kobinson  as  a  pathway  through  vine- 
varUs,  with  walls  on  each  side  {B.  R.  ii.  80;  Stanley, 
S.  mul  P.  102, 420 ;  Lindsay,  Trav.  p.  239  ;  Maun- 
dr*ll.  Early  TVar.  p.  437).  [Window.]     [H.  W.  P.] 

WANDERING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

fWlLDEIlNESS  OF  WANDERING.] 

WAR.  The  most  impoi-tant  topic  in  connexion 
with  war  is  the  formation  of  the  aiiny,  which  is 
Jeetined  to  cairy  it  on.  This  has  been  already 
(.sjcribed  under  the  head  of  Armv,  and  we  shall 
therefbre  take  up  the  subject  from  the  point  where 
that  article  leaves  it.  Before  entering  on  a  war 
of  as^ression  the  Hebrews  sought  for  the  Divine 
sanction  bj  consulting  either  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  27,  28  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37,  xxiii. 
2,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  8),  or  some  acknowledged  prophet 
(1  K.  xxii.  6;  2  Chr.  xviii.  5).  The  heathens 
betook  themselves  to  various  kinds  of  divination 
for  the  xame  purpose  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  Divine  aid 
was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bringing 
into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1  Sam.  iv.  4-18, 
xiv.  18),  a  custom  which  prevailed  certainly  down 
to  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii. 
1,  24).  During  the  wanderings  in  the  wildeniess 
the  signal  for  warlike  preparations  was  sounded  by 
priests  with  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  X.  9,  xxxi.  6).  Foiinal  proclamations  of 
war  were  not  interchanged  between  the  belligerents; 
but  occasionally  messages  either  deprecatory  or 
defiant  were  sent,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jephthah  and 
the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  12-27),  Ben-hadad  and 
Ahab  (1  K.  xx.  2),  and  again  Amaziah  and  Jehoash 
(2  K.  xiv.  8).  Befoi-e  entering  the  enemy's  district 
spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants 
foi' resistance  (Num.  xiii.  17;  Josh.  ii.  1;  Judg. 
vii.  10;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  4).  When  an  engagement 
was  imminent  a  sacrifice  was  offered  (1  Sam.  vii.  9, 
xiii.  9),  and  an  inspiriting  address  delivered  either 
by  the  commander  (2  Chr.  xx.  20)  or  by  a  priest 
(Deut.  XX.  2).  Then  followed  the  battle-signal, 
sounded  forth  from  the  silver  trumpets  as  already 
described,  to  which  the  host  responded  by  shouting 
the  war-ciy  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52 ;   Is.  xiii.  13 ;  Jer. 

1.  42;  Ez.  xxi.  22;  Am.  i.  14).  The  combat 
assumed  the  foim  of  a  number  of  hand-to-hand 
contests,  depending  on  the  qualities  of  the  individual 
soldier  rather  than  on  the  disposition  of  masses. 
Hence  the  high  value  attached  to  fleetness  of  foot 
and  strength  of  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18;  1  Chr. 
xii.  8).  At  the  same  time  various  strategic  devices 
were  practised,  such  as  the  ambuscade  (Josh.  viii. 

2,  Ii ;  Judg.  XX.  36),  surprise  (Judg.  vii.  16),  or 

•  ^IVD,  lit.  an  "enclosing"  or  "  besieging,"  and  hence 
applied  to  the  wall  by  which  the  siege  was  effected. 

••  n?pD-  Saal8chUtz(^lrcyK^/oMl.  604)  understands  this 
term  of  the  scaling-ladder,  comparing  the  cognate  tuUdm 
den.  xxviii.  12),  and  giving  the  veib  thiiphac,  which  ac- 
companies soUdk,  the  sense  of  a  "hurried  advancing"  of 
tlie  lailder. 

*  i^'''-  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
tf rm.  The  sense  of  "  turrets "  assigned  to  It  by  Ge- 
senlus  (Ttiet.  p.  330)  has  beon  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  word  always  appeurs  In  the  singular  nnmber, 
and  in  coimexlon  with  the  expression  "round  alxmt" 
the  dty.     Hficoe  the  sense  -"f  "drcumvallation"  baa 


WAR 

I  drcumvention  (2  Sam.  v.  23).  Ano'ner  m»Ie  of 
settling;  the  dispute  wa.s  by  the  selection  it'  champion* 
|(1  ^am.  xvii.;  2  .*»am.  ii.  14),  who  were  spurted 
I  on  to  exertion  by  the  offer  of  high  reward  ( 1  Sam, 
I  xvii.  25,  xviii.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6). 
'  The  contest  having  been  decided,  the  conquerort 
were  recalled  from  the  pursuit  by  tlie  sound  of  » 
trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii.  28,  xviii.  16,  xx.  22). 

The  siege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner: — A  line  of  circumvallation" 
'  was  drawn  roimd  the  place  (Ez.  iv.  2;  Mic.  v.  1), 
I  constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in  the  neighbour- 
j  hood  (Deut.  xx.  20),  together  with  earth  and  any 
I  other  materials  at  hand.  This  line  not  only  cut 
off  the  besieged  from  the  suiTounding  country,  but 
also  served  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  besiegers. 
I  The  next  step  was  to  throw  out  from  this  line  one 
I  or  more  •'  mounts"  or  "  banks"*  in  the  direction 
of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xx.  15 ;  2  K.  xix.  32  ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
,  33j,  which  was  gradually  increased  in  height  until 
;  it  was  about  half  as  high  as  the  city  wall.  On 
this  mound  or  bank  towers*  were  erected  (2  K. 
XXV.  1  ;  Jer.  lii.  4;  Ez.  iv.  2,  xvii.  17,  xxi.  22, 
xxvi.  8),  whence  the  slingers  and  archers  might 
attack  with  effect.  Battering-rams*  (Ez.  iv.  2,  xxi. 
22)  were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  the 
bank,  and  scaling-ladders  might  also  be  placed  on 
it.  Undermining  the  walls,  though  practised  by  the 
Assyrians  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  371),  is  not  noticed  in 
the  Bible:  the  reference  to  it  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  in  Jer.  Ii.  58,  is  not  warranted  by  the  ori- 
ginal text.  Sometimes,  however,  the  walls  wei-e 
attacked  near  the  foundation,  either  by  individual 
waiTiors  who  protected  themselves  from  above  by 
their  shields  (Ez.  xxvi.  8),  or  by  the  further  use  of 
such  a  machine  as  the  Helepolis,*  referred  to  in 
1  Mace.  xiii.  43.  Burning  the  gates  was  another 
mode  of  obtaining  ingress  (Judg.  ix.  52).  The 
water-supply  would  naturally  be  cut  off,  if  it  weie 
possible  (Jud.  vii.  7).  Th>;  besiege<l,  meanwhile, 
strengthened  and  repaired  their  foiiifitations  (Is. 
xxii.  10),  and  repelled  the  enemy  from  the  wall  by 
missiles  (2  Sam.  xi.  24),  by  throwing  over  beams 
and  heavy  stones  (Judg.  ix.  53;  2  Sam.  xi.  21  ; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  3,  §3,  6,  §3),  by  pouring  down 
boiling  oil  {B.  J.  iii.  7,  §28),  or  lastly  by  erecting 
fixed  engines  for  the  propulsion  of  stones  and  arrows 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  15).  [Engine.]  Sallies  were  also 
Doade  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  besiegere' 
works  (1  Mace.  vi.  31;  B.  J.  v.  11,  §4),  and 
driving  them  away  from  the  neighbourhood.  The 
foregoing  operations  receive  a  large  amount  of  illus- 
tration from  the  representations  of  "'jch  scenes  on 
the  Assyrian  slabs.  We  there  see  the  "  bank " 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  with 
the  battering-ram  hauled  up  on  it  assaulting  the 
walls:  moveable  towei-s  of  considerable  elevation 
brought  up,  whence  the  warriors  dischai-ge  their 


been  assigned  to  It  by  Micliaelis,  Keil  (Archdal.  ii.  303) 
and  others.  It  is  diflBcuU,  however,  in  this  case,  to  see 
any  distinction  between  the  terms  daiiik  and  mAtzdr. 
The  expression  "round  about"  may  refer  to  the  cus- 
tom of  casting  up  banks  at  diff'crent  points :  the  nue 
of  the  singular  in  a  collective  sense  forms  a  greatej 
difficulty. 

•  This  is  descrilicd  by  Ammianus  Mar'-ellinns  (xzUL  4 
}10)  as  a  combiimtlon  of  the  Uitudo  and  the  batterliig 
ram,  by  means  of  which  the  besiegers  broke  tliruugt  tbd 
lower  pan  of  the  wall,  and  thus  "  leaped  Into  the  Uty," 
not  from  above,  as  the  words  pimd  Jack  imply,  \Nt 
from  below. 
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trows  into  the  city:  the  unUs  uiidennin»d,  or 
attempts  m;ttle  to  destroy  them  by  picking  to  pieces 
the  lower  courses:  the  «te«cnders  actively  engaged 
iD  archery,  and  averting  tlie  force  of  the  battering- 
I'Min  hj  chains  and  ropes:  the  scaling-ladders  at 
l«*ngth  brought,  and  the  conflict  become  hand-to- 
hand  (Layanl's  Nin.  ii.  366-374). 

The  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely 
•erore  in  andent  times.  The  leaders  of  the  host 
weie  put  to  death  (Josh.  x.  26;  Judg.  rii,  25), 
with  the  occasional  indignity  of  decapitation  afler 
death  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ;  2  Mace.  xv.  ;^0  ;  Joseph. 
B.  J.i.  17,  §2).  The  bodies  of  the  soldieis  killed 
in  action  were  plundei-ed  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  8;  2  Mace, 
viii.  '27):  tlie  aurvivors  were  either  killed  in  some 
savage  manner  (Judg.  ix.  45 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  31 ; 
2  Chr.  XXV.  12),  mutilated  (Judg.  i.  6;  1  Sam. 
xi.  2;,  or  carried  into  captivity  (Num.  ixxi.  26; 
Dent.  XX.  14).  Women  and  children  were  occa- 
sionally put  to  death  with  the  greatest  barbarity 
(2  K.  viii.  12,  xv.  16;  Is.  xiii.  16,  18;  Hos.  x. 
14,  xiii.  16 ;  Am.  i.  13 ;  Nah.  iii.  10 ;  2  Mace  v. 
13) :  but  it  was  more  usual  to  retain  the  maidens 
as  concubines  or  servants  (Judg.  v.  30 ;  2  K.  v.  2). 
Sometin>es  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  con- 
quered country  was  removed  to  a  distant  locality, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  when  subdued  by  the 
Assyiiaua  '2  K.  xvii.  6),  and  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Babylonians  (2  K.  xxiv.  14,  xxv.  11).  In  addition 
to  thew  measures,  the  towns  were  destroyed  (Judg. 
ix.  45;  2  K.  iii.  25  ;  1  Mace.  v.  28,  51,  x.  84), 
the  idols  and  shrines  were  carried  off  (la.  xlvi.  1,  2), 
or  destit)y«l  (1  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  84)  ;  the  fruit-trees 
were  cut  down,  and  the  fields  spoiled  by  over- 
•pieading  them  with  stones  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25);  and 
the  hoi^ses  were  lamed  (2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  Josh.  xi.  6, 
9).  If  the  war  was  carried  on  simply  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  plunder  or  supremacy,  thesa  extreme  mea- 
sures would  hardly  be  carried  into  execution;  the 
conqueror  would  restrict  himself  to  rifling  the  trea- 
suries (1  K.  xiv.  26;  2  K.  xiv.  14,  xxiv.  13),  or 
levying  contributions  (2  K.  xviii.  14). 

The  Mosaic  law  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent  the 
severity  of  the  ancient  usages  towards  the  con- 
quered. With  the  exception  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  delivered  over  to  the  ban  of  exteiinination  by 
the  express  command  of  God,  it  was  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites  to  put  to  death  any  otheis  than  males 
beai  ing  arms :  the  women  and  children  were  to  be 
kept  alive  (Deut.  xx.  13,  14).  In  a  similar  spirit 
of  humanity  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  felling 
fruit-trees  for  the  parpow  of  making  siege-works 
(Deut.  XX.  19j.  The  law  further  restricted  the 
power  of  the  conqueror  over  females,  and  secuml 
to  them  humane  treatmoit  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14). 
1'he  majority  of  the  savage  acts  recoitled  as  having 
been  pi-actised  by  the  Jews  were  either  in  reta- 
liation for  BOOM  gross  provocation,  as  instanced  in 
the  cases  of  Ad«>ni-b«zek  (Judg.  i.  6,  7),  and  of 
David's  treatment  of  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x. 
2-4,  xii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  3);  or  else  they  wei^ 
done  by  lawless  usurpers,  as  in  Men.%hem*s  treat- 
ment of  the  women  of  Tiphsah  (2  K.  xv.  16).  The 
Jewish  kiMs  g«>erally  appear  to  have  obtained 
credit  fermmency  (1  K.  xx.  31). 

The  oonqueroiB  celebrated  their  success  by  the 
erection  of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam.  rii.  12; 
2  Sam.  viii.  13,  where,  instead  of  "  gat  him  a 
name,"  we  should  read  "  $et  vf>  a  memorial"),  by 
hanging  up  trophies  in  their  public  buildings  (1 
Sam.  xxi.  9,  xxxi.  10;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  tri- 
luspbal  sougs  and  dances,  ii:  which  the  whole  ;\)|ni- 
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ktion  took  part  (Ex.  xv.  1-21 ;  Judg.  v. ;   1  Saiu 
xviii.  6-8;  2  Sam.  xxii.;  Jud.  xvi.  2-17;   1  Maod 
iv.  24).     The  death  of  a  hei^o  was  commororated 
by  a  dirge  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  or 
by  a  national  mourning  (2  Sam.  iii.  31).   The  fullen 
warriors  were  duly  buried  (1  K.  xi.  15),  their  arme 
being  deposited  in  the  grave  beside  them  (Ex.  xxxii. 
27),  while  the  enemies  corpses  were  exposed  to  the 
beasts  of  prey  (1  Sam.  xvii.  44 ;  Jer.  xxv.  33).   The 
Isi-aelites  were  directed  to  undergo  the  purificatiou 
imposed  on  those  who  had  toudied  a  corpse,  before 
they  entered  the  precincts  of  the  camp  or  the  sanc- 
tuary (Num.  xxxi.  19).  The  disposal  of  the  spoil  lias 
alieady  been  described  under  Booty.    [W.  L.  B.j 
WASHING  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET. 
The  particular  attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  lionds  and  feet,  as  compared  witii 
other  paits  of  the  body,  originated  in  the  social 
usages  of  the  East.     As  knives  and  forks  were  dis- 
}«used  with  in  eating,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  common 
dish,  should  be  scrupulously  clean;  and  again,  as 
sandals  wet%  ineffectual  against  the  dust  and  beat 
of  an  Eastern  climate,  washing  the  feet  on  enter- 
ing a  house  was  an  act  both  of  respect  to  the  com- 
pany and  of  refns^hment  to   the   traveller.     The 
Ibnner  of  these  usas^es  was  transfoiined  by  (he  Pha- 
risees of  the  New  Testament  age  into  a  matter  of 
ritual  observance  (Mark  vii.  3),  and  special  rules 
were  laid  down  as  to  the  times  and  manner  of  its 
perfoi-mance.     The  neglect  of  these  rules   by  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  drew  down  upon  Him  the 
hostility  of  that  js-ct  (Matt,  xv.  2;  Luke  xi.  38). 
Whether  the  expression  wvy/if  used  by  St,  Mark 
has  reference  to  any  special  regulation  may  pei- 
haps  be  doubtful;  Uie  senses  "oft"  (A.  V.),  and 
"diligently"   (Alford),  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
but  it  may  possibly  signify  "  with  the  fist,"  ai 
tliough  it  were  necessary  to  dose  the  one  hand, 
which   had   already   been  cleansed,  before   it  was 
applied  to  the  unclean   one.     This  sense  appeaia 
preferable  to  the  other  interpretations  of  a  similar 
character,  such  as  "  up  to  the  wrist"  (Lightfoot) ; 
"  up    to    the   elbow  "    (Theophylact)  ;    "  havini; 
closed  the  hand  "  which  is  undergoing  the  washing 
((irot. ;  Scalig.).     The  Pharisaical  reguLntions  on 
this  subject  are  embodied  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishnah, 
entitled   Vadaim,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ablution  was  confined  to  the  hand  (2,  §3),  and  that 
great  care  was  needed  to  secure  perfect  purity  in  the 
water  used.     The  oi-dinary,  as  distinct  from  the 
ceremonial,  washing  of  hands  before  meaU  is  still 
universally  prevalent  in  Eastern  countries  (Lane,  i. 
190;  Burckhardt's  XoUs,  i.  63). 

Washing  the  feet  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
ritual  obao^ance,  except  in  connexion  with  the  ser- 
vices of  tlie  nnctuary  (Ex.  XXX.  19,21).  It  held 
a  high  place,  however,  among  the  rit«a  of  hospi- 
tality. Immediately  that  a  guest  presented  himself 
at  the  tent-door,  it  was  u£':al  to  offer  the  neoas.<iry 
materials  for  washing  the  iVwt  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix. 
2,  xxiv.  .32,  xliii.  24  ;  Juiig.  xix.  21  ;  comp.  Horn. 
Od.  iv.  49).  It  was  a  yet  more  compliment- 
ary act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  afiac- 
tion,  if  tha  best  actually  performed  the  office  for 
his  guest  (1  Sam.  sir.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  38,  44  ;  John 
xiii.  5-14;  I  Tim.  v.  10).  Such  a  tcken  of  hospi- 
tality is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  East, 
either  by  the  host,  or  by  hU  deputy  (I^obinsoo^ 
l:e$.  ii.  229 ;  Jowetts  Rea.  pp.  78,  79).  The  6at 
were  again  washed  before  letiiing  to  bed  (Cam. 
T.  d).   A  symbolical  significsooe  is  artadMd  iu  Johi 
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liii.  10  tn  wasliing  the  feet  as  compHred  with  bnth- 
iiiK  the  whole  Ixxiy,  the  former  beini:  partial  {viima ). 
the  latter  complete  [Kovu),  the  former  oft-repeate<l 
in  th".'  course  of  the  day,  the  latter  done  once  for 
all ;  whence  they  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  dis- 
tinction between  occasional  sin  and  a  geneiul  stale  of 
sinfiilnes*.  After  being  wash©!,  the  feet  were  on 
feiiti>e  o<icasirns  anointal  (Luke  vii.  88  ;  John  xii. 
3).  The  indignity  attached  to  the  act  of  wishing 
another's  feet,  ap|>eare  to  have  been  extended  to  the 
vessel  used  (I's.  Ix.  8;.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WATCHES  OF  NIGHT  (nnOE'K :  i>v- 
KoKv).  The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
divided  the  night  into  military  watches  instead  of 
hours,  each  wat*;h  representing  the  period  tor  which 
sentinels  or  pickets  remained  on  duty.  The  proper 
Jewish  reckoning  recognised  only  tliree  such  watches, 
entitled  the  first  or  "  beginning  of  the  watihes  "  • 
(Lam.  ii.  19j,  the  middle  watch*  (Judg.  vii.  19 1, 
and  the  morning  watch*  (Ex.  xiv.  24;  1  Sam.  xi. 
il).  These  would  la-st  respectively  fi-om  sunset 
to  10  P.M.;  from  10  P.M.  to  2  a.m.;  and  from 
2  A.M.  to  sunrise.  It  has  been  contended  by  Light- 
foot  [Hot.  Heb.  in  Matt.  xiv.  25)  that  the  Jews 
reallv  reckoned  four  watches,  three  only  of  which 
were'  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  fourth  being  in 
the  morning.  This,  however,  is  rendered  impro- 
Uble  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  middle,"  and  is 
opposed  to  Uabbinical  authority  (llishnah,  Berach. 
1,  §1  ;  Kimchi,  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  7;  Kashi,  on  Judg. 
vii.  19).  Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  supremacy,  the  number  of  watches  was  in- 
creased to  four,  which  were  described  either  accoi-d- 
ing  to  their  numerical  order,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
*'  fourth  watch "  (Matt.  xiv.  25 ;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  V.  6,  §5),  or  by  the  terms  "even,  midnight, 
i:(K-k-crowiiig,  and  morning  "  (Mark  xiii.  35).  These 
terminated  respectively  at  9  P.M.,  midnight,  3  A.M., 
Riid  6  A.M.  Conformably  to  this,  the  guard  of 
ioldiers  was  divided  into  four  relays  (Acts  xii.  4), 
showing  that  the  Roman  regime  was  followed  in 
Herod's  army.  Watchmen  apj>ear  to  have  patrolled 
the  streets  of  the  Jewish  towns  (Cant,  iii.  3,  v.  7  ; 
I's. cxxvii.  l,**  where  for  "  waketh"  we  should  sub- 
stitute "  wutcheth  ;"  1*8.  cxxx.  6).       [W.  L.  B.] 

WATER  OF  JEALOUSY  (Num.  t.  11-31), 
(Dn?2n  'D,  "  waters  of  bitterness,"  sometimes  with 

DmXJSn   added,   as   "  causing  a  cui-se "   (TTi^, 

CJwp  ToS  iXtynov ;  Philo,  ii.  310,  x6ros  i\4yxov). 


•  Yet  being  an  offering  to  "  bring  iniquity  to  re- 
membrance" (v.  15),  it  is  cerenioniully  rated  as  a  "sin 
offering;"  hence  no  oil  la  to  be  mixed  with  the  meal 
Vfore  burning  it,  nor  any  franltiiicense  to  be  placed  upon 
t  when  burnt,  which  game  rule  was  applied  to  "  sin 
iffcrings"  generally  (Lev.  v.  11).  Wiih  meat  offering*. 
Ki  the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  oil  and  the  impoeilion  of 
Vaiikincense  were  prescribed  (ii.  1,  2,  7,  14,  15). 

(  I'n.bably  not  the  "  water  of  separation  "  for  purifica- 
tion, mixed  wlih  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  for  as  itH 
o-remonial  property  was  to  defile  the  pure  and  to  purify 
the  OMcU-an  (Num.  xix.  21)  who  touched  it,  it  could  hardly 
be  Used  in  a  rite  the  object  i>f  wliich  was  to  establish  the 
iuiKX!enoc  of  the  upright  or  discover  the  guilt  of  the 
sinner,  without  the  symlxilism  Jarring.  PerLaps  water 
frfi"n  tBfc  laver  of  the  saDciuiuy  is  iiitendH. 

t  The  woras  n^pb-  ^'£3?-  n^Di,  lendered  in  the 
A  V.  iij  ihr  word  "  rot,"  rather  indicate,  according  ^ 


WATER  OF  JEALOlfiY 

The    ritual   pivscrilied    consisteti   in   the  huslanl'i 
bnnuing   the    woman    befiue    the    ])riest,   and    tlw 
f-sentinl    |i:ut    of   it    is    umpiestioniibly    the    oatl), 
to  which  the  "water"  was  siibsidiaiy,  sym'jolical, 
ami    ministerial.     With   her  He  was  to  bring  the 
tenth    pjiit    of  an    ephah    of  barley-meal    as    an 
otliering.      I'eihaps  the  whole    is    to    be    regarded 
from  a  judicial  point  of  view,  and  this  "ollering  " 
in    the    light    of  a  court-fee.*     fiod   Himself  wa« 
suddenly   invoked   to  Judge,  and    His  presence  le- 
ci>gnised   by   throwing   a   handful    of  tlie    barley- 
meal  on  the  blazing  altar  in  the  course  of  the  rite. 
In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  juiest  "  set  ner 
before  the  Loitl  "  with  the  ottering  in  her  hand. 
The  Mishnah  {Sotah)  prescribes  that  she  le  clothed 
in    black  with   a  rope  ginlle  around   her  waist; 
and    from    the    direction    that    the   priest    "  shall 
uncover  her  head"  (ver.  18),  it  would  .seem  she 
came  in  veiled,   probiiblf  also  in  black.     As  she 
stood  holding  the  offering,  so  the  priest  stood  hold- 
ing an  earthen  vessel    of  holy  water'  mixed   with 
the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  and  de- 
claring her  free  from  all  evil  consequences  if  inno- 
cent, solemnly  devoted  her  in  the  name  of  .Jehovah 
to  be  "  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  her  poople,"   i{ 
guilty,  further   desciibing  the  exact  consequences 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the  "  mem- 
bers" which  she  had  "yielded  as  servants  to  un- 
cleanne.ss"«  (vei-s.  21,  22,  27;    comp.   Hom.  vi, 
19  ;  and  Theodoret,  Quaest.  x.  in  Num.).     He  then 
"  wrote  these  curses  in  a  book,  and  blotted  them 
out  v.i»h    the   bitter  water,"   and.  h;iviue  thrown, 
probablv  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  handful 
of  meiilon  the  aitar,  "  causeil  the  woman  to  drink  " 
the  j>otiou  thus  drugged,  she  moreover  answering  to 
the  words  of  his   imprecation,   "  Amen,    Amen." 
Josephus  adds,  if  the  suspicion  was  unfounded,  she 
obtained  conception,   if  time,  she  died  infamously. 
This  accoi-ds  with  the  sacred  text,  if  she  "  be  clean, 
then  shall  she  be  free  and  shall  conceive  seed"  (ver. 
28),  words  which  seem  to  mean  that  when  restored 
to  her  husband's  aHection  she  should  be  Messed  with 
fruitfulness ;  or,  that  if  conception  had  taken  place 
before  her  appearance,   it  would  have  its  proper 
issue  in  child-bearing,  which,  if  she  had  been  un- 
faithful, would  be  intercepted  by  the  operation  of 
the  curse.     It  may  be  supposed    that  a  husband 
would  not  be  forwai-d  to  publish  his  suspicions  of 
his  own  injuiy,  unless  there  were  s\Tn])toms  of  ap- 
parent concejjtion,*  and  a  risk  of  a  child  by  another 
being  presented  to  him  aa  his  own.     In  this  case 


Gesen.  t.  v.  /£3>  to  "  become  or  malce  lean."    Michaells 
thought  o\arian  dropsy  was  intended  by  the  symptoms. 
Jusephus  says,  toO  t*  <rite'Aov?  tKirta-ovrtK  avTj/,  ica't  rifiv 
KOtAtW  v6epov  KaraXa-iJiPavninot  (Ant.  iii.  11,  }6). 
"  Tills  is  somewhat  supported  by  the  rendering  in  the 

A.  V.  of  the  words  riB'SriJ  X?  NinV  v.l3,by  "neitliei 
she  be  talcen  vyilh  the  manner,"  the  italicised  words  bting 
added  as  explanatory,  without  any  to  correspond  in  the 
original,  and  pointing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  "  ti)e 
Lianii<T"or"  custom  of  women  "  (Gen.  xviii.  11,  xxxi.  .15) 
i.  e.  the  menstrual  flux,  supgcsting,  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
not  past  the  age  of  child- Ijeariiig,  that  conception  had 
taken  place.  If  this  U;  the  sense  of  the  original,  ibe  snt- 
piclons  of  the  husband  would  be  so  far  based  upon  a  fact. 
1 1  seems,  however,  also  possible  that  the  words  may  be  an 
extension  of  the  sense  of  those  immediately  preoediu*, 
rl3  J*K  ^V1•  when  the  connected  tenour  would  be.  '*  and 
there  be  no  witness  against  her,  and  she  be  not  talteu," 
i.  e.  taken  in  the  fact ;  comp.  John  vili.  4,  aorn  n  ywi 
laniXr-bOii  inavTO<pati»a  moixtvoiuvn. 


WATEK  OF  SEPARATION 

the  woman's  natiiral  apjirehensions  regarding  her 
wwn  ce&ution  would  opeiate  vei  j  strongly  to  make 
her  shriak  fi-otn  the  potion,  if  guilty.  For  plainly, 
the  elliect  of  such  a  ceremonial  on  the  nervous 
tystem  of  one  so  circumstance*!,  mi£:ht  ea.silj  go  far 
to  imperil  her  life,  even  without  the  pi-ecise  symp- 
toms asoibed  to  the  water.  Meanwhile  the  rule 
would  operate  benericially  for  the  woman,  if  inno- 
cent, who  would  be  during  this  intei-val  under  the 
poteotion  of  the  court  to  which  the  husband  had 
Liraself  appealed,  and  so  far  secure  against  any 
violent  consequence  of  his  jealousy,  which  had  thus 
found  a  vent  i^oognizeil  by  law.  Further,  by  thus 
intei-posing  a  peiiod  of  probation  the  fierceness  of 
ooojugal  jealousy  might  cool.  On  comparing  this 
nrgument  with  the  further  restrictions  laid  down  in 
ihe  '.reatise  SotaA  tending  to  limit  the  application 
of  this  rite,  there  seems  gi-ave  reason  to  doubt  whether 
recoui-se  was  ever  had  to  it  in  feet.  [Adultkry.] 
The  custom  of  writing  on  a  parchment  words 
cabclistic  or  medical  i-elating  to  a  particular  case, 
and  then  washing  them  off,  and  giving  the  patient 
the  water  of  this  ablution  to  drink,  has  descended 
among  Oriental  superstitions  to  the  present  tiiiy. 


WAVE-OFFERING 
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offered  with  a  bumt-offenng,  a  sin«oflering,  and  two 
lambs  of  the  fh-st  year  for  a  peace-ofifeiing.  Theat 
likewise  were  to  be  waved. 

The  Scriptuial  notices  of  these  rites  ant  to  be 
/bund  in  Ex.  xxii.  24,  28 ;  Lev.  vii.  30,  34,  ri? 
77,  ix.  21,  X.  14,  15,  xxiii.  10,  15,  20;  Num.  tI 
20,  xviii.  11,  18,  26-29,  &c. 

We  find  also  the  word  riBWn  applied  in  Ex. 
jMviii.  24,  to  the  gold  offered'by  the  people  for  th« 
f'lmiture  of  the  sanctuaiy.  It  is  thei-e  called 
nOlirin  3nT.  it  niay  have  been  waved  when 
piie&ented,  but  it  se^ms  not  impossible  that  nQlSD 
had  acquired  a  secondai'y  ^nse  so  as  to  denote 
"  free-will  offering."  In  either  case  we  must  suppose 
the  ceremony  of  waving  to  have  been  known  to  and 
piactised  by  the  Isi-aelites  beibre  the  giving  of  the 
Law. 

It  seems  not  quite  certain  from  Ex.  xxix.  26,  27, 
whether  the  waving  was  performed  by  the  priest  or 
by  the  woi-shipper  with  the  fonner's  assistance. 
The  Riibbinjcal  tnidition  represents  it  as  done  by 
the  worshipper,  the  priest  supporting  his  hande 
from  below. 

In  conjecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard 
and  a  sick  Arab  would  pivbably  think  this  the  I  must  be  had,  in  the  Hrst  instance,  to  the  kind  of 
most  ratural  way  of  "  taking  "  a  pi-escription.  See,  I  sacrifice  to  which  it  belonged.     It  was  the  accom- 


on  the  general  subject,  Gixiddeck  de  tett.  Hebr 
pnrgat.  castitdtis  in  Ugol.  Thesaur.  (Winery. 
The  custom  of  such  an  oitieal  was  probably  tradi- 
tional in  Closes'  time,  and  by  t'encing  it  round  with 
the  wholesome  awe  inspired  by  the  solemiiity  of 
the  prescribed  ritual,  the  lawgiver  would  deprive  it 
JO  a  great  eitent  of  its  barliarous  tendency,  and 
«ould  pmbably  restrain  the  husband  from  some  of 
the  ferocious  extremities  to  which  he  might  other- 
arise  be  driven  by  a  sudden  fit  of  jealousy,  so 
powerful  in  the  Oriental  mind.     On  the  whole  it 


paniment  of  peice-offerings.  These  not  only,  like 
the  other  siicririces,  acknowledged  God's  greatness 
and  His  right  over  the  i-reature,  but  they  witnessed 
to  a  ratified  covenant,  an  established  oommunioa 
between  God  and  man.  While  the  sin-offering 
merely  removed  defilement,  while  the  burat-offer- 
ing  gjive  entirely  over  to  God  of  His  own,  the 
victim  being  wholly  consumed,  the  peace-offering, 
as  establishing  relations  between  God  and  the  wor- 
shipper, was  paiticipated  in  by  the  latter,  who  ate, 
.^s  we  have  seen,  of  the  breast  that  was  waved. 


is  to  be  taken,  like  the  permission  to  divoi-ce  by  a  I  The   Habbis   explain    the  heaving  of  the  shoulder 
written  instrument,  rather  as  the  mitigation  of  a  '  ns  an  acknowledgment  that  God  has  His  throne  in 


custom  oiilinarily  harsh,  ami  as  a  barrier  placed  in 
the  way  of  uncalculating  vindictiveness.  Viewing 
the  regulations  concerning  matrimony  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  find  the  same  principle  animating  them  in 
all  their  ports — that  of  providing  a  legal  channel 
for  the  course  of  natural  feelings  where  irrepres- 
sible, but  at  the  same  time  of  surrounding  their 
outlet  with  institutions  apt  to  mitigate  their  in- 
tensity, and  so  assisting  the  giadual  formation  of  a 
gentler  temper  in  the  boeom  of  the  nation.  The 
precept  was  given  "  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,"  but  with  the  design  and  the  tendency 
of  softening  them.  (See  some  remarks  in  Spencer, 
de  Leg.  Hebr.)  [H.  H.] 

WATER  OF  SEPARATION.   [PuairiCA- 

TIO.S.] 

WAVE-OFFERING  {TMMK  "«  waring," 
from  e)13,  "  to  wave,"  mn'  'JB^  HDWri,  "  a 
waving  before  Jehovali  ").  This  rite,  tt>gt"ther  with 
tlut  of  **  hearing"  or  "  raising"  the  oHeritig,  was 
an  inseparable  aocompanin'.jnt  of  peace-ortering&. 
In  such  the  right  shoulder,  cnnsidere<l  the  choicest 
pa  -t  of  the  victim,  was  to  be  "  heaved,"  and  viewed 
■■  holy  to  the  Lord,  only  eaten  therefoie  by  the 

trieet ;  the  breast  was  to  be  '*  waved,"  and  eaten 
y  (he  worshipper.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover  a  shaaf  of  corn,  in  the  green  car,  was  to 
be  waved,  accom|anied  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  uo- 
blemi»hed   lamb  of  the  lin>t  year,   from  the  ner 


the  heaven,  the  waving  of  the  breast  that  He  is 
present  in  every  quarter  of  the  eaith.  The  cne 
rite  testified  to  His  eternal  majesty  on  high,  the 
other  to  His  being  among  and  with  His  people. 

It  is  not  said  in  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14,  that  a  peaofr- 
offering  accom|inuied  the  wave-s-heaf  of  the  Plies- 
over.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  bloody  sacrifice 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  is  styled  a  burut- 
offeiing.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  eveiy- 
where  else  the  rite  of  waving  belongs  to  a  peace- 
oflering,  and  that  besides  a  sin  and  »  burut^ifi^ng, 
thei-e  was  one  in  connexion  with  the  wavj-loaves  of 
Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  19),  we  shall  be  waiy  of  con- 
cluding that  thei-e  was  none  in  the  pi-esent  ca.<ie. 
The  significance  of  the>«  rites  seems  considerable. 
The  name  of  the  month  Abib,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  kept,  means  the  month  of  the  green  ear 
of  com,  the  month  in  which  the  great  produce  d 
the  eai-th  has  come  to  the  birth.  In  that  month 
the  nation  of  Israel  came  to  the  birth  ;  each  suc- 
ceeding Passover  was  the  keeping  of  the  nation'* 
biithday.  Beautifully  and  naturally,  therefore, 
were  the  two  bii-ths—  that  of  the  jieople  into  national 
life ;  that  of  their  needful  sustenance  into  yearly  life 
—combined  in  the  Passover.  All  first-fruits  were 
holy  to  God :  the  first-bom  of  men,  the  firat-produce 
of  theeaith.  iioth  principles  were  recognized  in  the 
Pasaorer.  When,  six  weeks  afier,  the  harvest  had 
ripened,  the  fiist-fruits  of  its  matured  produor  wen 
similarly  to  be  dedicated  to  GvX.  Botit  were  wa«^ 


formance  of  which  ceremony  the  days  till  Pente»wi,  |  the  rite  which  attested  the  Divine  pieseooe  and 
were  to  be  counted.  When  that  feast  arrivetf,  two  I  working  all  around  us  being  surely  moat  '\ppiopriaU 
oaves,  the  ftnt-fruits  of  toe  ripe  oora.  wan  U  u  I  aiid  bigailicant  in  their  case.  [F.  G.  | 
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WAY 


WAY.  This  word  him  now  in  ordinaiy  parlance 
io  entiivlf  ibi'Kikeu  its  original  sense  (except  in 
ooinbiniition,  as  in  "  liighway,"  "  causeway  "),  and 
ia  so  unilbnnly  employed  in  the  secondary  or  mebt- 
pliuricnl  sense  of  a  ''custom"  or  "  manner,"  that 
It  is  dillicult  to  remember  that  in  the  Bible  it  most 
fi°e<iuently  sigiiities  an  actual  road  or  tracic.  Our 
translators  have  employed  it  as  the  equivalent  of 
no  less  tiian  eighteen  distinct  Hebrew  terms.  Of 
tlie^,  several  had  tlie  same  secondary  sense  which 
the  word  "  way  "  has  with  us.  Two  othei-s  (ITTk 
and  3*r)3)  we  employed  only  by  the  poets,  aud 
ai-e  commonly  rendeiied  "  piith  "  in  the  A.  V.  IJut 
the  tenn  which  most  frequently  occui-s,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  signifies  (though  it  also  is  now 
and  then  used  metjiphoricaliy)  an  actual  road,  is 
"tl'pi,  derec,  connected  with  the  German  treten  and 
the  English  "  tiiead."  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
thei-e  is  hardly  a  single  pass;ige  in  which  this  woid 
occui-s  which  would  not  be  made  clearer  and  more 
real  if  "  road  to"  were  substituted  tor  "  way  of." 
Thus  Gen.  xvi.  7,  "  the  spring  on  the  road  to 
Shur ; "  Num.  xiv.  24,  "  the  roiul  to  the  Red  .Sea ; " 
1  Sam.  vi.  12,  "  the  road  to  Uethshemesh  ;  "  Judg. 
ix.  37,  "  the  ixxid  to  the  aik  •  of  Meonenim  ;  "  2  K. 
xi.  19,  "  the  road  to  the  gate."  It  turns  that  which 
is  a  mere  general  axpiession  into  a  substantial  reality. 
And  so  in  like  manner  with  the  word  &^6s  in  the 
New  Testjinient,  which  is  ahmist  invariably  trans- 
lated "  way."  Mark  x.  82,  **  Tliey  were  on  the 
roiul  going  up  to  .lerusalem  ;  "  Matt.  xx.  17,  "  and 
Jesus  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the  road" — 
out  of  the  crowd  of  pilgiims  who,  like  themselves, 
were  bound  for  the  Passover. 

There  is  one  use  of  both  derec  and  &l6s  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a  reli- 
gidus  course.  In  the  Old  Test,  this  occure  but 
raiely,  perhaps  twice:  namely  in  Amos  viii.  14, 
"  tlie  manner  of  Beersheba,"  where  the  prophet  is 
probably  alluding  to  some  idolatrous  rites  then 
pra(!tiseil  there ;  and  again  in  Ps.  cxxxix,  24,  "  look 
if  there  be  any  evil  way,"  any  idolatrous  practices, 
'•  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  everlasting  way."  Bat 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  &Z6s,  "  the  way,"  "  the 
load,"  is  the  received,  almost  technical,  "term  for 
tiie  new  religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and 
afterwards  supported.  See  Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  P,  23, 
xxii.  4,  xxiv.  14,  22.  In  each  of  these  the  word 
"  that"  is  an  interpolation  of  our  translators,  and 
should  have  been  put  into  italics,  as  it  is  in 
XXIV.  22. 

The  religion  of  Islam  is  spoken  of  in  the  Koran 
as  "the  path,"  {et  tarxk,  iv.  66),  and  "the  rit;ht 
|»j4th"  (i.  5;  iv.  174).  Gesenius  {Thes.  o53) 
has  collected  examples  of  the  same  expi^ession  in 
other  languages  and  religions.  [G.] 

WEAPONS.    [Arms.] 

WEASEL  (n?n,cA<5fe(/:  joKti:  tnustela)  oocuk 
only  in  l.ev.  xi.  29,  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals. 
According  to  the  old  versions  and  the  Talmud,  ttie 
Heb.  clwled  denotes  "  a  weasel "  (see  Lewysohn, 
Xool.  des  Talm.  p.  91,  and  Buxtoif,  Lex.  v.  Rob. 
et  Talm.  p.  756)  ;  but  if  the  woitl  is  identical  witli 

So  ^ 
the  Arabic  chuUi  (jJl^)   and  the  STriac  chuMo 

f  J  %  ^Q.»< ),  as  Bochart  (  Hieroz.  i  i .  435)  and  others 


•  This  is  more  <ibscure  in  the  A.  V.  even  than  the 
others*— "Ccme  oUog  by  the  plain  of  Meonenim." 
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have  en<?mvo(ired  to  show,  there  is  no  doubt  thai 
"  a  mcie  "  is  the  animal  indicated.  Gesenius  (  'J'hes, 
p.  474),  however,  has  the  following  very  true  ob- 
servation:  "Siitis  consUt  animalium  ncmina  per- 
saepe  in  hac  lingua  l.»o.  in  alia  copiata  aliud,  id 
vei-o  simile,  aninml  8i<jnificare."  He  prefers  ti 
render  the  term  by  "  Weasel." 

Moles  are  common  enough  in  Palestine;  Ilaasel- 
quist  {Trav.  p.  120),  speaking  of  the  country 
between  Jatfa  and  Kama,  says  he  had  never  seen  in 
any  place  the  ground  so  cast  up  by  molca  .as  in 
these  plains.  There  wa.s  scarce  a  yard's  length 
between  each  mole-hill.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
both  the  Talpa  curopaea  and  the  T.  caerj,  the 
blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks  {Hist  Ani'n. 
i.  8,  §:i),  occur  in  Pale.stine,  tiiou<,'h  we  have  no 
definite  infonnation  on  this  point.  The  family  of  J/a»- 
telidae  also  is  doubtless  well  lepresented.  Porhap^ 
it  is  better  to  give  to  the  Heb.  term  the  same  signi- 
fication which  the  cognate  Arabic  and  Syriac  have, 
and  understand  a  "mole"  to  be  denoted  by  it. 
[MOLK.J  [W,  H.] 

WEAVING  ( 3TK).  The  ai-t  of  weaving  appears 
to  be  coeval  with  the  fii-st  dawning  of  civilization. 
In  what  country,  or  by  whom  it  was  invented,  we 
know  not;  but  we  find  it  practiseil  with  great  skill 
by  the  Kgyptians  at  a  very  early  ()ei  iod,  and  heiic* 
the  invention  was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to 
them  (Plin.  vii.  57).  The  "  vestures  of  fine  linen' 
such  as  .Joseph  wore  (Gen.  xli.  42)  were  the  produrt 
of  Egyptian  looms,  and  their  quality,  as  attested  by 
existing  specimens,  is  pronounced  to  be  not  inferior 
to  the  finest  cambric  of  modem  times  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  75).  The  Isi.-ielites  were  probably  acquainted 
with  the  process  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  they  attained  the 
proficiency  which  enabled  them  to  execute  the 
hangings  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  ixxv.  35 ;  1  Chi-, 
iv.  21),  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a  later 
period  the  Egyptians  were  still  famed  for  their  ma- 
nufiictuies  of  "fine"  {i.e.  hackled)  fl<tx  and  of 
cliori^  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  networks,"  but 
more  probably  a  white  material  eithei'  ot  linen  or 
cotton  (Is.  xix.  9).  From  them  the  Tyrians  pro- 
cured the  "  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  "  for  the 
sails  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the  handsome 
character  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  similar  sails  in  the  Egyptian  paintings 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  131,  167).  Weaving  was  carried  on 
in  Egypt,  generally,  but  not  universally,  by  men 
(Herod,  ii.  35  ;  comp.  Wilkinson,  ii.  84).  This  was 
the  case  also  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (I  Chr.  iv.  21j,  but  in  later  times  it  usually 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  females  to  supply  the  household 
with  clothing  (1  Sam.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and  an 
industrious  housewife  would  produce  a  surplus  for 
sale  toothei-s  (Pix»v.  xxxi.  13,  19,  24). 

The  character  of  the  loom  and  the  prtxess  of 
weaving  can  only  1)€  inferred  from  incidental  notises. 
The  Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright,  and  the 
weaver  stood  at  his  woik.  The  cloth  was  fixoj 
sometimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  remark  of  Herodotus  (li.  85)  that  the 
Egyptians,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  pressed 
the  woof  downwards,  must  be  received  with  iieser- 
vation  (Wilkinson,  ii.  85).  That  a  simikr  variety 
of  usage  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  may  be  inferiiBd 
from  the  remark  of  St.  John  (xix.  23).  thjit  the 
seamless  coat  was  woven  "  from  iht  top  "  (Jtic  tuv 
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tfitt*].  Tunics  of  this  Wiixl  wpre  (lesi^inntpd  bv  | 
the  IU>nMns  reuUie,  implying  tliat  they  weie  made 
at  au  upriglit  loom  at  which  the  weaver  stood  to 
his  woik,  thrusting  the  woof  upwaixls  (Plin.  viii. 
74).  Tl>e  motiern  Arabs  use  a  procumbent  loom. 
TAxatA  al)Ove  the  ground  by  short  legs  (Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  67).  The  Bible  does  not  notice  the  loom 
it>»lfi  but  speaks  of  the  beaim  *  to  which  the  warp 
was  att-iched  (1  ."vim.  ivii.  7;  2  .'^am.  xxi.  19); 
and  of  the  pin ''  to  which  the  cloth  was  fi.\ed,  and 
on  which  it  was  rolled  (.ludg.  xvi.  14).  We  have 
also  notice  of  the  shutUc*  v,hich  is  described  by  a 
term  sigiiiticant  of  the  r.^t  of  weaving  (Job  vii.  6); 
the  thrum'  or  thioails  which  attached  the  web  to 
the  Ijciim  'Is.  xx.wiii.  12,  margin);  and  the  web« 
itself  (Judg.  xvi.  14;  h.  V.  "beam").  Whether 
the  two  temis  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  rendered  "  wai-p"S 
and  "woof,"^  i-ealiy  mean  these,  sulraits  of  doubt, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  iiow  the  one 
could  be  affected  with  leprosy  without  the  other: 
}ierhap>i  the  terms  refer  to  certain  kinds  of  texture 
(Knobel,  in  loc.).  The  shuttle  is  occasionally  dis- 
p<'nsed  with,  the  woof  being  passed  through  with 
the  hand  (Robinson's  Bib.  lies.  i.  169).  The 
speed  with  which  the  weaver  used  his  shuttle,  and 
tlie  decisive  manner  in  which  he  separated  the 
web  from  the  thrum  when  his  work  was  done, 
supplied  vivid  inwjes,  the  former  of  the  speetly 
pa.ssage  of  life  (Job  vii.  6),  the  latter  of  sudden 
desith  (Is.  xixviii.  12). 

The  textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  wearers 
were  very  various.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as 
tent-cloth,  sackcloth,  and  the  "  hairy  gaiments  " 
of  the  poor  were  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair 
(Ex.  xxvi.  7  ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool  was  extensively 
used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Prov. 
xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  13;  .Ez.  xxvii.  18),  while  for  finer 
work  flax  was  used,  varying  in  quality,  and  pro- 
ducing the  ditferent  textures  described  in  the  Bible  as 
'•  linen  "  and  "fine  linen."  The  mixture  of  wool  and 
flax  in  cloth  intended  for  a  garment  was  interdicted 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  It).  With  i*gard  to 
the  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  the  tenns  rVimah, 
"  needlework,"  and  nui'uath  chdsliib,  "  the  work  of 
the  cunning  workman,"  have  bt-en  already  discussed 
umler  the  head  of  KMtmoiDKRKR,  to  the  effect  that 
both  kinds  were  produced  in  the  loom,  and  that  the 
distinction  between  them  lay  in  the  addition  of  a 
device  or  pattern  in  the  latter,  the  rikmah  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  variegate<l  stutf  without  a  pattern. 
We  may  further  notice  the  terms:  {\)  shAbats^ 
and  tcuhljita  ^  applied  to  the  robes  of  the  priest  (Ex. 
xxriii.  4,  .S9),  and  signifying  tesselated  (A.  V. 
"  broidered"),  i.  e.  with  depressions  probably  of  a 
s({uare  shape  worked  in  it,  similar  to  the  texture 
deschbe<l  oy  the  Romans  under  the  term  scuttUatus 
(Plin.  viii.  73;  Juv.  ii.  97);  this  was  produced  in 
tlv>  loom,  as  it  is  expreaslj  said  to  be  the  work  of 
the  weaver  (Ex.  xxxix.  27).  (2;  JUdsAzdr*  (A.V. 
"twined"),  applied  to  the  fine  linen  out  of  which 
the  cu  I  tains  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacerdotal 
vestment*  were  made  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  xxviii.  6,  Jic.): 
in  this  texture  eiuh  thread  consiste<i  of  several  finer 
threads  twisted  together,  as  is  described  to  have 

*  n30 ;  so  ealled  from  Its  rsssniWsnw  to  a  plongb- 
uan's  yoke. 

'  nSBC.  TliU  tend  is  otberwtae  nmtentood  of  the 
ivivrp,  •«  In  the  L\X.  and  the  Vulgate  (0«Ma.  The*. 
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been  the  case  with  the  f^med  corelel  of  Aina-is 
(Herod,  iii.  47).  (3)  Mishbetsdth  zd/idb"  (A.  V 
"  of  wrought  gold";,  textuiws  in  which  gold  thread 
was  interwoven  (Ps.  xlv.  13).  The  Babylonian! 
were  particularly  skilful  in  this  branch  of  weaving, 
and  embroidered  groups  of  men  or  animals  on  the 
lobes  (Plin.  viii.  74;  Layard,  A'ui.  ii.  413): 
the  "  goodly  Babylonish  gnrment "  secreted  by 
.Achan  was  probably  of  this  ch.-uacter  (Josh.  vii.  21). 
'I'iie  sacerdotal  vestments  are  .said  to  have  been 
woven  in  one  piece  without  the  intervention  oi 
any  needlework  to  join  the  seams  (Joseph.  Ard.  iii. 
7,  §4).  The  "  coat  without  seam  "  {xiriiy  ifif)a' 
<pos)  worn  by  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion 
(John  xix.  23),  was  probably  of  a  saceitlotal  cha- 
racter in  this  i-espect,  but  made  of  a  less  costly 
material  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  72).        [W.  L.  B.] 

MTEDDING.     [Marriauk.] 

WEEK  (V^a^,  or  y^E',  from  ySB',  "  seven," 
a  heptad  of  any  thing,  but  particularly  used  for  a 
period  of  seven  days :  i^ofiis  :  sejitiuuinaj.  We 
have  also,  and  much  oftener,  HJ/af ,  or  ny3J? 

Whatever  controversies  exist  i-especting  the  origin 
of  the  week,  there  can  be  none  about  the  greas  an- 
tiquity, on  pai'ticular  occasions  at  least,  among  the 
Shemitic  races,  of  measuring  time  by  a  peiiod  of 
seven  days.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  implied 
in  the  phi-ase  respecting  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
Abel  (Gen.  iv.  3)",  "  in  process  of  time,"  literally 
"  at  the  end  of  dtcya."  It  is  to  be  trace\l  in  the 
narrative  of  the  subsidence  of  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
10),  "and  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days;"  an  J 
we  find  it  recognized  by  the  Syrian  I.aban  (Gen. 
xiix.  27),  "  fulfil  her  week."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  division  of  time  is  a  n'larked  feature 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  one  into  which  the  whnl« 
year  was  {>arted,  the  Sabliath  suiiiaently  showing 
that.  The  week  of  .seven  days  was  also  maiU 
the  key  to  a  scale  of  seven,  running  through 
the  Sabbatical  years  up  to  that  of  jubilee.  [.Sec 
Saiibatu;  Sabbatical  Ykar  ;  and  Jubilkk:, 
Ykar  of.] 

The  origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter 
which  has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its 
antiquity  is  so  great,  its  ol«ervance  so  wide-sp'-omj 
and  it  occupies  so  iin)>ortant  a  place  in  .>«cred  things, 
that  it  has  been  very  generally  thrown  back  as  tin 
as  the  creation  of  man,  who  on  this  supposition  wits 
told  from  the  very  first  to  divide  his  time  on  the 
model  of  the  Creator's  onler  of  working  and  resting. 
The  week  and  the  Sabbath  are,  if  this  be  so,  as  old 
as  miui  himself;  and  we  need  not  seek  for  i-ensons 
either  in  the  hum.-ui  mind  or  the  facts  with  which 
that  mind  comes  in  contact,  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  division  of  time,  since  it  is  to  be  relieneil 
neither  to  man's  thoughts  nor  to  man's  will.  .\ 
purely  theological  ground  is  thus  eKtabli»he«l  for 
the  week  and  for  the  sacre^lness  of  the  numlM-r 
seven,  'fhey  who  embrace  this  view  sup)M>rt  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  six  davs'  creation  and  th« 
Divine  rest  on  tlie  seventh,  wfiich  thrv  consider  tc 
liavc  been  made  known  to  man  from  tlie  very  first 


*  J*^K.     The  Mine  word  describes  Iwth  the  web  noj 
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the  shiitUe. 
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and  by  an  nppMl  tn  the  exceeding  jupv^lence  of 
tlic  hebilomiidiil  division  of  lime  from  thd  eai'iit>.st 
Bge — an  argument  the  force  of  which  is  onsidtr?^ 
to  be  enhanced  by  the  alleged  absence  of  an/  natural 
gitiuiid  for  it. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected  that  we 
are  quite  in  the  dark  aa  to  when  the  record  of  the 
six  days'  creiition  was  made  known,  that  as  human 
langua£;e  is  used  and  human  apprehensions  are  ad- 
dresiioi  in  that  record,  so  the  week  being  ah-eady 
known,  the  jieifcction  of  the  Divine  work  and 
Sabbatit  may  well  have  been  set  forth  under  the 
figure  of  one,  the  existing  division  of  time  mould- 
ing the  document,  instead  of  the  document  giving 
birth  to  the  division ;  that  old  and  wide-spread  as 
is  the  i-ecognition  of  that  division,  it  is  not  uni- 
vci'sal  ;  that  the  nations  which  knew  not  of  it  were 
too  important  to  allow  the  argument  from  its  pre- 
valency  to  stand  ;  and  that  so  far  from  its  being 
without  ground  in  nature,  it  is  the  most  obvious 
and  convenient  way  of  dividing  the  month.  Each 
of  these  points  must  now  hs  briefly  considered  : — 

Ist.  That  the  week  i-ests  on  a  theological  ground 
may  be  cheeifully  a<:knowledged  by  both  sides ;  but 
nothing  is  determined  by  such  acknowledgment  as 
to  the  oiiginal  cause  of  adopting  this  division  of 
time.  The  records  of  ci-eation  and  the  fourth  com- 
mandment give  no  doubt  the  ultimate  and  there- 
fore the  deepest  ground  of  the  weekly  division, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  was  not 
adopted  for  lower  reasons  before  either  was  known. 
Wlietlier  the  week  gave  its  sacredness  to  the  number 
seven,  or  whether  the  ascendency  of  that  number 
helped  to  detei-mine  the  dimensions  of  the  week,  it 
i.i  impossible  to  say.  The  latter  fact,  the  ancient 
ascendency  of  the  number  seven,  might  rest  on 
divers  giouncis.  The  planets,  according  to  the 
ast I ononiy  of  those  times,  were  seven  in  number; 
so  ai-e  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale;  so  also  many 
other  things  naturally  attracting  observation.. 

'2ndly.  The  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division 
was  indeed  very  gresit,  but  a  nearer  approach  to 
universality  is  required  to  render  it  an  argument 
for  the  view  in  aid  of  which  it  is  if^pealed  to.  It 
was  atlopted  by  all  the  Shemitic  races,  and,  in  the 
later  period  of  their  history  at  least,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Across  the  Atlantic  we  find  it,  or  a  division 
ail  but  identical  with  it,  among  the  Peruvians.  It 
also  obtains  now  with  the  Hindoos,  but  its  antiquity 
among  them  is  matter  of  question.  It  is  possible 
that  it  was  introduced  into  India  by  the  Arabs  and 
Mohammedans.  So  in  China  we  find  it,  but  whether 
univei-sjilly  or  only  among  the  Buddhists  admits  of 
doubt.  (See,  for  both,  Priaulx's  Questiones  Mo- 
saicae,  a  work  with  many  of  the  results  of  which 
we  may  be  well  expected  to  quarrel,  but  which 
desen'es,  in  respect  not  only  of  curious  learning,  but 
of  the  vigorous  and  valuable  thought  with  which 
it  is  impregnated,  to  be  far  more  known  than  it  is.) 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  week  known  till  a  late  period  eitlier  to  Greeks 
or  Ii'omans. 

3rdly.  So  fiir  from  the  week  being  a  division  of 
time  without  ground  in  nature,  there  was  much  to  re- 
comnjend  its  adoption.  Where  the  days  were  named 
fi-om  planetary  deitlae,  as  among  first  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldees,  and  then  the  Egyptians,  there  of 
c<«urse  each  peiiod  of  seven  days  would  constitute  a 
whole,  and  that  whole  might  come  to  be  recognized 
by  nations  that  disregardeil  or  rejected  the  practice 
which  had  shaped  and  detennined  it.  But  further, 
the  week  is  a  most  natui  al  and  neai-ly  an  exact  qua- 
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I  dripitrtition  of  the  month,  so  that  the  quaitas  of 
I  the  moon  may  ejuily  have  suggesttxl  it. 

It  is  beside  the  pui-pose  of  this  article  U.  U-wm 
the  hebdomadal  division  among  other  nations  than 
the  Hebrews.  The  week  of  the  Bible  is  that  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  Even  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  planetiry  week  of  the  Egyptians,  as  sketched 
by  Dion  Cassius  {Hist.  Horn,  xxxvii.  18),  existed 
at  or  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  chiMren 
of  Israel  did  not  copy  that.  Their  week  was 
simply  detei-mined  by  the  Siibbath;  and  them  is 
no  evidence  of  any  other  day,  with  them,  having 
either  had  a  name  assigned  to  it,  or  any  {>articular 
associations  bound  up  with  it.  The  days  seemed 
to  have  been  distinguished  merely  by  the  ordinal 
numemis,  counted  from  the  Sablath.  We  shall 
have  indeed  to  )«tuni  to  the  Egyptian  pLinetary 
week  at  a  later  stage  of  our  inquiiy,  but  our  first 
and  main  business,  as  we  have  olieady  said,  is  with 
the  week  of  the  Bible. 

We  have  seen  in  Gen.  xxix.  27,  that  it  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Syrians,  and  the  injunction  to  Jiicob, 
"  fulfil  her  weeK,"  indicates  that  it  was  in  use  as  a 
fixed  term  for  great  festive  celebrations.  The  most 
probable  exposition  of  the  passage  is,  that  Laban 
telb  Jacob  to  fulfil  Leah's  iceek,  the  proper  j)eriod 
of  the  nuptial  festivities  in  connexion  with  his  mar- 
riage to  her,  and  then  he  may  have  Kachel  also 
(comp.  Judg.  xiv.).  And  so  too  for  funeiul  observ- 
ance, as  in  the  case  of  the  obsequies  of  .lacob, 
Joseph  "  made  a  mourning  for  his  father  seven 
days"  (Gen.  I.  10).  But  neither  of  these  instances, 
any  more  than  Noah's  procedure  in  the  ark,  go 
fuither  than  showing  the  custom  of  observing  a 
term  of  seven  days  for  any  obsen-ance  of  import- 
ance. They  do  not  prove  that  the  whole  year,  or 
the  whole  month,  w.^s  thus  divided  at  all  times, 
and  without  regard  to  remarkable  events. 

In  Exodus  of  coui-se  the  week  comes  into  very 
distinct  manifestation.  Two  of  the  great  fejists — 
the  I'assover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — are  pro- 
longed for  seven  days  after  that  of  their  initiation 
(Exod.  xii.  15-20,  &c.),  a  custom  which  remains  in 
the  Christian  Church,  in  the  rituals  of  which  the 
remembnmces  and  topics  of  the  great  festivals  are 
prolonged  till  what  is  technically  ciil!e<l  the  octave. 
Although  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  lasted  but  one  day, 
yet  the  time  for  its  obsen'ance  was  to  be  coimted 
by  weeks  from  the  Passover,  whence  one  of  its 
titles,  "  the  Feast  of  Weeks." 

The  division  by  seven  was,  as  we  have  seen,  ex- 
panded so  as  to  make  the  seventh  month  and  the 
seventh  year  Sabbatical.  To  whatever  extent  the 
laws  enforcing  this  may  have  been  neglected  befors 
the  Captivity,  their  effect,  when  studied,  must  ha\  j 
been  to  render  the  words  yiQK',  iffSofids,  iceeft, 
capable  of  meaning  a  seven  of  years  almost  as 
natumlly  as  a  seven  of  days.  Indeed  the  generality 
of  the  word  would  have  this  effect  at  any  rate. 
Hence  their  use  to  denote  the  latter  in  pi-ophecy, 
more  especially  in  that  of  Daniel,  is  not  mere  arbi- 
trary symbolism,  but  the  employment  of  a  not  un- 
familiar and  easily  understood  language.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  schemes  of  prophetic  intei^pre- 
tation,  nor  do  we  propose  giving  our  opinion  of  any 
such,  but  it  is  connected  with  our  subject  to  i-e- 
roark  that,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  that  which  in 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  undei-stinds  a  year  by  a 
rfay.  It  cannot  be  set  aside  as  forced  and  unnatuiW 
Whether  days  were  or  were  not  intended  to  be  thin 
understood  'n  the  places  in  question,  their  Iwing  so 
would  Lave  been  a  congi-uous,  and  we  may  sa) 
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fnpdl  attpndant  on  the  scheme  which  counts  wees-' 
{•!')e;»rs,  ami  both  woiil>l  have  beeu  a  notunil  com- 
I'utatioii  tc  II  .a-  *ud  occupied  with  tlie 

law  of  the  S.i' 

Id  the  N.  '1.  .k  ^.  •.^.^a-m  find  such  clear  recog- 
nition of  and  fiuniliaiitj  with  the  week  as  needs 
scii'celj  be  dwelt  on.  laacred  as  the  division  was, 
and  stamped  deep  on  the  minds  and  customs  of 
tiod's  people,  it  now  received  additional  solemnitv 
flora  our  Lord's  last  earlhlv  Passover  gathering  up 
His  work  of  lite  iuto  a  week. 

Haioe  the  Christian  Chu.'ch,  from  the  very  first, 
was  Cuailiar  with  the  weei<.  St.  Paul's  languai;e 
(1  Cor.  zvi.  '2,  icct4  fiiay  ffafi0ircey)  shows  this. 
\Ve  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a  division  of 
time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
generally ;  for  they  to  whom  he  was  writing, 
though  doubtless  the  majoiity  of  them  were  (jen- 
tiies,  yet  knew  the  Loi-d's  Day,  and  most  probably 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But  tiiough  we  can  infer  no 
more  than  this  from  the  place  in  question,  it  is  clear 
that  if  not  by  this  time,  yet  very  soon  after,  the 
whole  IComan  world  had  adopted  the  hebdomadal 
division.  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  in  the  2nd 
ce.-tury,  speaks  of  it  as  loth  universal  and  recent 
in  his  time.  He  represents  it  as  coming  from 
tgypt,  and  gives  two  schemes,  by  one  cr  other  of 
which  he  considers  that  the  planetary  names  of  the 
ditfisreut  days  were  fixed  (Dion  Cassius,  xxvii.  18). 
Those  namea,  or  coiTes[K)iidiiig  ones,  have  pe)"petu- 
ated  themselves  over  Ctuistendom,  though  no  asso- 
ciations of  any  kind  are  now  oonnecte<l  with  them, 
except  in  so  tar  as  the  whimsical  conscience  of  some 
has  quairelled  with  their  "i^an  origin,  and  led  to 
an  attempt  at  their  disuse.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, though  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  iii- 
quii«  into  the  origin  of  this  planetary  week.  A 
deeply-learned  pajier  in  the  f/iHolojic'il  Museum, 
\y  the  Lite  Archdeacon  Has e,*  gives  the  ci-edit  of 
i>s  invention  to  the  Chaldees.  Dion  Cassius  was 
however  pretty  suif  to  have  been  right  in  tracing  j 
its  adoption  by  the  lioinan  world  to  an  Egyptian 
origin.  It  is  very  striking  to  reflect  that  while  j 
Cliristeiidom  was  in  its  cradle,  the  law  by  which  I 
she  was  to  divide  her  time  c:ime  without  collusion  ■ 
with  her  into  univt-raal  ol>servaiice,  thua  making 
things  rea<ly  for  her  to  impose  on  mankmd  that ; 
week  on  which  all  Chiistian  life  has  been  shaped — 
that  week  gioundal  on  no  worship  of  planetary 
deitios,  nor  dictated  by  the  mere  wish  to  quadri- 
partite the  month,  but  based  on  tlie  earliest  Jeaaoo 
of  revelation,  and  proposing  to  man  his  Maker's 
mwiel  as  that  whereby  to  i^giibite  his  working 
and  his  rest — Uiat  week  which  once  indeed  in 
rotxlern  time*  it  has  t>e<>n  attempted  to  abolish, 
l>eatiise  it  was  ritt4>inpte^l  to  abolish  the  whole 
Christian  iaith,  but  wiiich  ha^  kept,  as  we  are  sure 
it  ever  will  keep,  its  ground,  being  bound  up  with 
that  other,  and  rharing  therefore  in  that  other's 
mvincibilit"  and  jtei-jietuity.  [F.  G.] 

WEKKS,  FKAST  OP.    [Pejttkocwt.] 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUUE8. 

I,  WKIGHTS. 
Tntt^litctit/n. — It  will  be  well  to  expUin  briefly 
the  inrthod  of  iuijuiry  which  le>l  to  the  conclusions 
stated  i:i  this  article,  the  subject  being  intricate, 
nod  the  roiiclusions  io  many  main  paiticular* 
lifferent  from  any  at  which  otlier  investigators 
have   airived.    The  dHagrecmcot  of  the  opiuiuna 

■>  HktMof.  Milt.  vol.  L 
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respeduig  ancient  weights  that  have  been  foimei 
ou  the  evidai.-e  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writen 
shows  the  importance  of  giving  the  first  place  to 
the  evidence  of  monuments.  'The  evidence  of  the 
Bible  is  clear,  except  in  the  case  of  one  pttssage,  but  it 
reqiiiies  a  monumental  commentary.  The  genera' 
piinci|>ie  of  the  present  inquiry  was  to  g^ve  the 
evidence  of  the  monuments  the  preference  on  all 
doubtful  points,  and  to  compoie  it  with  that  of  lite- 
rature, so  as  to  a<«ertaiu  the  purport  of  statements 
which  otherwise  ap|>eai'ed  to  be  explicable  in  two, 
or  even  thi-ee,  dirt'erent  ways.  Thus,  if  a  certain 
talent  is  said  to  be  equal  to  .so  many  Attic  drachms, 
these  are  usually  explained  to  be  drachms  on  the 
old,  or  Commercial,  standard,  or  on  Solon's  reduced 
standard,  or  again  on  the  further  reduced  standard 
equal  to  that  of  Roman  decarii  of  the  eai-ly  em- 
perors ;  but  if  we  ascertain  from  weights  or  coins 
the  weight  of  the  talent  in  question,  we  can  decide 
with  what  standard  it  is  compared,  unless  the  text 
is  hopelessly  corrupt. 

Besides  this  genei'al  principle,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  postulates. 

1.  All  ancient  Gieek  systems  of  'height  were 
derived,  either  directly  or  indii-ectly,  from  an  Eastern 
sou  ire. 

2.  All  the  older  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Persia,  the  Aeginetan,  the  .\ttic,  the  liabyloniiui, 
and  the  Eu'oolc,  ai-e  divisible  either  by  6000,  or  by 
3600. 

3.  The  6000th  or  SHOOth  part  of  the  talent  is  a 
divisor  of  all  higher  weights  an4.  coins,  and  a  mul- 
tiple of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except  its  two- 
thirds. 

4.  Coins  are  always  somewhat  below  the  standard 
weight. 

5.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the 
relation  of  different  systems  are  to  be  ^ake^  either 
as  indicating  original  or  curiert  lei.Htioa.  When  a 
set  of  statements  shows  a  spt>^::il  study  of  metit>- 
logy  we  must  infer  original  relation  ;  isolated  stat«>- 
ments  may  rather  be  thought  to  indicate  current 
rektion.  AW  the  statements  of  a  writer,  which  are 
not  borrowed,  probably  indicate  either  the  one  or 
the  ether  kind  of  relation. 

6.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  seemingly-obvioua  sense,  or  discarded 
altogether  as  inconect  or  unintelligible. 

7.  When  a  certain  number  of  drachma  or  other 
denominations  of  one  metal  are  said  to  correspond 
to  a  certain  number  of  drachms  or  other  denomina- 
tions of  another  metal,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  system  is  the  same  in  both  case*. 

Some  of  these  postulates  may  seem  somewhat 
strict,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  some,  if  not 
all,  ot  tlie  systems  to  lie  considei-ed  have  a  mutual 
relation  that  is  very  apt  to  lead  the  inquirer  to 
Tiaiooary  results  if  he  does  not  use  gi-ea(  cauticu  in 
his  investigatioBa. 

The  infoimation  respe<-tiijg  the  Hebrew  weights 
that  is  contained  in  direct  statementa  neoessitater 
an  examination  of  the  systems  used  by,  or  known  to, 
the  Greeks  as  late  as  Alexander's  time.  We  Ijegin 
with  such  an  examination,  then  state  tlie  direct  data 
for  the  determination  of  the  Hebrew  xystera  oi 
systems,  and  finally  endeavour  to  ctlrct  tlial  detor- 
minatioo,  adding  a  oouipatative  view  of  all  our 
main  result*. 

1.  Kaiiy  Ortek  tatttU$. — ^Tliree  prin  ipnl  system* 
were  u»«<l  by  tlte  (> reeks  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, tiMipe  of  the  Aeginetan,  tlte  Attic,  and  tlie 
Kubolo  takoto. 
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1.  The  Aeginetan  tnlent  is  stated  to  have  con- 
Uinetl  60  minae.  ami  «()oO  ili-aclims.  The  followini; 
points  are  ir.xmtestjibly  estiiblishetl  on  the  evideiK* 
of  ancient  writers.  Its  draciim  was  heavier  than 
tlie  Attic,  by  which,  when  uuqiialiKcd,  we  meiui 
the  di-Rchm  of  the  full  monetary  standard,  weigh iiif> 
about  67"5  grains  Troy.  Pollux  states  that  it  con- 
t*ined  10,000  Attic  drachms  and  100  Attic  minaf. 
Aulus  Gellius,  referring  to  the  time  of  I)emo- 
rthenes,  speaks  of  a  talent  l)cing  equal  to  10,000 
dmclim?,  and,  to  leave  no  doubt,  says  they  woul"^ 
be  the  same  number  of  deuarii,  which  in  his  own 
t:nie  were  equal  to  current  i^educed  Attic  diaolinis. 
the  terms  drachms  and  denarii  being  then  used  in 
terclmngeably.  In  acconlance  with  these  statement' , 
we  find  a  monetaiy  system  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Macedonia  and  Thmce,  of  which  the  di-achm  weighs 
about  1 10 ^.,in  very  neaj-ly  the  proportion  requiiei 
to  the  Attic  (6  :  10  : :  67-5:  112-5). 

The  silver  coins  of  Aegina,  however,  and  of  many 
ancient  Greek  cities,  follow  a  lower  standard,  of 
which  the  drachm  has  an  average  maximum  weight 
of  about  96  gi-s.  The  famous  Cyzicene  sbiters  of 
electrum  appear  to  follow  the  same  standard  as  tlie 
coins  of  Aegina,  for  they  weigh  about  240  gi-s.,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  equal  in  value  to  ?8  Attic 
drachms  of  silver,  a  Daric,  of  129  grs.,  being  equal 
to  20  such  di-achms,  which  would  give  the  Cyzicenes 
(20  :  129  ::  28  :  180)  three-fourths  of  gold,  the 
7ery  proportion  assigned  to  the  composition  of  elec- 
trum by  Pliny.  If  we  may  infer  that  the  silver 
was  not  counted  in  the  value,  the  Cyzicenes  would 
he  equal  to  low  didmchms  of  Aegina.  The  drachm 
obtiiined  from  the  filver  coins  of  Aegina  has  veiy 
neiirly  the  weight,  92  3  grs.,  (hat  Boeckh  assigns 
to  that  of  Athens  Ix^fore  Solon's  reduction,  of  which 
the  system  continuinl  in  use  afterwards  as  the 
Commercial  talent.  The  coins  of  Athens  give  a 
standard,  67'5  grs.,  for  the  Solonian  drachm  that 
does  not  allow,  taking  that  standai-d  for  the  basis  of 
computation,  a  higher  weight  for  the  ante-Solonian 
diachm  than  about  that  computed  by  Boeckh. 

An  examination  of  .Mr.  Burgon's  weights  from 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  has,  however,  in- 
duced us  to  infer  a  higher  standard  in  both  cases. 
These  weights  bear  inscriptions  which  prove  their 
denominations,  and  that  they  follow  two  systems. 
One  weighing  9980  gre.  troy  has  the  inscription 
MNA  ArOP  {fiva  ayopaios  ?),  another  weighing 
7171,  simply  MNA.  We  have  therefore  two  systems 
evidently  in  the  relation  of  the  Commercial  Attic, 
and  Solonian  Attic  (9980  :  7171  :  :  138-88  :  99-7 
instead  of  100),  a  conclusion  borne  out  by  the  fuller 
data  given  a  little  later  (§  I.  2).  The  lower  weight 
is  distinguished  by  AEMO  on  a  weight  of  3482 

(X2  =  6964)  grs.,  and  by  q^^qOU  one  of  884 

(X  8  =  7072):  its  mina  was  therefore  called  Stj- 
lUHTia.  The  identity  of  these  two  systems,  the 
Market  and  the  Popular,  with  the  Commercial  and 
.S)lonian  of  Athens,  is  therefore  evident,  and  we 
thus  obtain  a  higher  standai-d  for  both  Attic  talents. 
From  Uie  conect  relation  of  the  weights  of  the  two 
minae  given  above,  we  may  compute  the  di-achms 
of  the  two  talents  at  about  998  and  71*7  grs. 
The  heavier  standard  of  the  two  Attic  systems 
•fforded  by  these  weights  i-educcs  the  difficulty  that 
is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  two  A^netan 
sfcjndai'ds. 

We  thus  obtain  the  following  principnl  staudai-ds 
of  the  Aeginetan  weight. 

a.  The  M.iccdoniau  talent,  or  Aeginetan  of  the 
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I  writers,  weighinir  ak'Ut  660,00^  gre.,  containing 
60  minae  and  6000  drachms. 

6.  The  Commercial  tdent  of  Athens,  used  for  thi" 
coins  of  Aegina,  weighing,  as  a  monetary  talent, 
never  more  than  al)0ut  576,000  grs.,  reduced  from 
a  weight-talent  of  about  598,80u,  and  divided  into 
the  simie  principal  parts  as  the  pieceding. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  opinion,  that  the  coins 
of  Aegina  should  rather  give  us  the  true  Aeginebui 
stamlard  than  those  of  Maceilonia,  but  it  mav  be 
re|ilie>l,  that  we  know  from  litciatuie  and  monu- 
ments of  but  two  Greek  systems  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  or  later  Attic,  and  th.it  the  heavier  of  then* 
systems  is  sometimes  called  AegineUm,  the  lighter, 
which  bears  two  other  names,  never. 

2.  The  Attic  talent,  when  simply  thus  design 
nated,  is  the  slaiidai-d  weight  intiiviuced  by  Solon, 
which  stood  to  the  older  or  Commercial  tdent  in 
the  relation  of  loO  to  138J.  Its  average  maxi- 
mum weight,  as  derived  from  the  coins  of  Athens 
and  the  evidence  of  ancient  writer,  gives  a  di-achm 
of  about  67-5  gi-s. ;  but  Mr.  Burgon's  weights,  »• 
already  shown,  enable  us  to  raise  this  sum  to  71* /. 
Those  weights  have  also  enabled  us  to  make  a  v  ry 
curious  discovery.  We  have  already  seen  tha'  two 
minae,  the  Market  and  the  Popular,  are  recognized 
in  them,  one  weight,  having  the  inscription  MNA 
ArOP  {fiva  iyopaios?),  weighing  9980  gi-s.,  and 
another,  inscribed  MNA  {nva[5ritJio<rla]),  weighing 
7171  gi-s.,  these  being  in  almost  exactly  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Commercial  and  oi-dinary  Attic  minae 
Svuifftai.  There  is  no  indication  of  an_v  third 
system,  but  cei-tain  of  the  marks  of  value  prov» 
that  the  lower  system  had  two  talents,  the  heaviei 
of  which  wa.s  double  the  weight  of  the  ordinary 
talent.  No.  9  h.is  the  insciiption  TETAPT,  "  thrj 
quarter,"  and  weighs  3218  grs.,  giving  a  unit  oi 

12872  gj-s.;  no.  14,  inscribed  gj^I.  the  "half- 

quai-ter."  weighs  1770  gi-s.,  giving  a  unit  of  14160 
gi-s.  We  thus  obtain  a  mina  twice  thiit  of  Solon's 
reduction.  The  probable  reason  for  the  use  of  this 
larger  ISolonian  talent  will  be  shown  in  a  later 
place  (§  I  v.).  These  weights  are  of  about  the  date 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.     (See  Table  A.) 

From  the.se  data  it  appears  that  the  Attic  talent 
weighed  about  430,260  gi-s.  by  the  weights,  and 
that  the  coins  give  a  talent  of  about  405,000  gi-s., 
the  latter  being  <ipi>arently  the  weight  to  which 
the  talent  was  leduced  after  a  time,  and  the  maxi- 
mum weight  at  which  it  is  reckoned  by  ancient 
writers.  It  gi-adually  lost  weight  in  the  coinage, 
until  the  drachm  fell  to  about  57  grs.  or  less,  thus 
coming  to  be  equivalent  to,  or  a  little  lighter  than, 
the  denarius  of  the  eaily  Caesars.  It  is  important, 
when  examining  the  statements  of  ancient  writers, 
to  consider  whether  the  full  monetary  weight  of  tha 
drachm,  mina,  or  talent,  or  the  weight  after  this 
last  reduction,  is  mtended.  Thei-e  are  cases,  as  in 
the  oompm-ison  of  a  talent  fallen  into  disuse,  where 
the  value  in  Attir  drachms  or  denarii  so  described 
is  evidently  use<I  with  reference  to  the  full  Attic 
monetary  weight. 

3.  The  Eubolc  talent,  though  used  in  Greece,  is 
also  said  to  h»ve  been  used  in  Persia,  and  tiiei-e 
can  be  no  dou»>t  of  its  Eastern  origin.  We  theie 
fore  reserve  tie  discussion  of  it  for  the  next  section 

(§  II-.  2)- 

II.  Foreigr  talents  of  the  same  period. — Two 
foreign  systeD  -s  of  the  same  period,  besides  the  He- 
brew,  are  iv-et  tk)ned  by  ancient  writei-s,  the  Baby- 
lonian   tale.il    Mid    the   Kulxjic,   which    Herodotus 
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A.-TABLK  OK  MR.  BUKGOJI'S  WEIGHTS  FIU)M  ATHKNi 
All  tbeae  weifchU  am  of  lead,  except  nne.  is  and  3S,  which  are  of  bnmM. 


M«. 

Weight 

Inscription. 

TypeL 

Con- 
dition.* 

Value  Attic 
Com- 

Excw 
or 

Vahie  Attic 

.<«.  .Ionian  1 

Exoe« 

or 

iroy. 

mercial.< 

defideocy 

defirieoey. 

1 

WHO 

MNA  ArOP 

ItolnbiB 

A 

Mina 

^     ^ 

S 

»»90 

l> 

(M'.na) 

-lie 

.       . 

,     . 

S 

JlTl 

M.N  A 

Id! 

A 

,     . 

Una 

« 

704a 

Id. 

d 

,     , 

(Mina) 
MINA  ? 

-133 

■ 

4434 

niou 

B 

-3C8-8 

« 

3874 

Tortoiae 

B 

M1NA7 

4-388-5 

} 

3483 

AEMO 

ld.» 

B 

Mina 

-103-5 

• 

3481 

Turtle 

B 

, 

«Mina 

-124-5 

9 

3318 

TKTAPT 

Torti.iae 

A.'orD? 

. 

^ 

MINA 

-3«7-5 

te 

39&» 

Hdirdiota 

d 

. 

MINA  ? 

+  •08 

11 

vm 

MO 

Turtle 

B 

MINA  ? 

-     3  4 

13 

3310 

AEMO 

Half  dioU 

C 

MINA 

-180-3 

u 

1872 

Half  turUe 

B 

. 

MINA 

+  79-2 

14 

17»0 

EMITETAP 

Half  turtoiae 

B 

,   MINA 

-  22-7 

15 

1888 

Creicent 

Bt 

4  mW? 

-2i8 

, 

1« 

1648 

. 

B 

Minar 

-348 

u 

1M3 

r   M 

. 

B?or  D? 

{Mina? 

-393 

18 

1348 

B 

A 

•     • 

3    'dec»- 
dnurfama. 

-   86-2 

1* 

13^1 

MO 

Quarter  dioU* 

B 

I^MINA? 

+  35-8 

SO 

11/3 

AH 

Crescent 

B 

,     . 

^iMINA? 

-    23-1 

31 

im 

Creacent 

B 

. 

, ,  MINA  ? 

-    34-1 

33 

1083 

Half  turtle* 

B 

^llli»? 

+  84 

Mina? 

-113-1 

%S 

i»a 

AEMO 

Crescent 

E 

Mina? 

-150-1 

34 

•88 

AEMO 

I)loU  in  wreath  * 

B 

, 

Mina? 

.j-9   -6 
-1-32-1 

3S 

938» 

AEMO 

Owl,  A.  in  field  « 

C 

,         . 

Mina 

'M 

•34 

star 

B 

•     • 

Mina 

-I-27-8 

87 

sis-s 

,      , 

bt 

,    , 

iMina 

-hl9-l 

38 

910-t 

. 

B 

.     , 

Mina 

-H4-1 

29 

•01 

Quarter  diota 

B 

,     , 

Miaa 

+     4-6 

30 

8m9 

A  .  .  O 

. 

d 

,     , 

Mina 

-     7-3 

31 

8S4 

AE  orAO 

C? 

,     , 

Miaa 

-   12-3 

31 

8« 

Rose  * 

ct 

,     , 

iMina 

-    27-3 

«» 

8M 

AEMO 

Unoertafai  otj.  ia 
wreath* 

d 

•     • 

IMIna 

iMina? 

-  37-3 

34 

845 

Halfcnwcrnt 

B 

,     , 

-  51-3 

» 

758-5 

A 

Df 

4dklrachms 

-41 -» 

M 

541-5 

B 

. 

-  33-1 

IT 

537-5 

T 

B 

i  of  i  mina? 

+2«-5 

.     . 

38 

450 

B? 

5  dracbmar 

-49 

6  drachma? 

+  19-7 

39 

411 

K 

4  drachms? 

+11-8 

e  drachms  ? 

-   19-2 

40 

388 

B? 

4  drachms? 

-11-2 

5  drachms  ? 

+  29-4 

'  Coaatermnrk,  tripod.  •  CountermariE.  prow.  »  Turtle,  headless  ?  *  Countermark. 

*  Explanatiou  of  kjatu:  A.  Scarcely  injured.  B,  A  liuto  weMit  loat.  C,  More  than  a  little  lost.  D.  Much 
weiftbt  lust.  d.  Much  corroded.  K.  Very  much  weight  lost  When  two  signs  are  given,  tlie  farmer  is  the  more 
probable.  •  The  weight  of  the  Commercial  Attic  mina  is  bere  aasomed  to  be  about  9980  gra.        ^  Tlie  weight 

•f  Oat  Solonitn  Attic  mina  is  here  assumed  to  be  about  7171  gn.    Tbe  beaviar  talent  ia  Indicated  by  coital  letters. 


B.-TAnLE  OF  WEIGHTS  FROM  NINEVEH. 
Two  weigliU  in  the  seriea  are  ooiltted  in  this  table :  one  is  a  large  duck  representing  the  saib.<  weii^t  as  na  I. 
:>ut  much  Injured ;  tlte  ottier  Is  a  small  lion,  of  which  tlie  weight  is  (LubtAil.  as  it  cannot  tie  decided  whether  it  was 
a4tu.<<Led  with  ooe  or  two  rinck 


No. 

Konnand 

PhoMiidan 

Can^iform 

Marks 

Con- 

Weight 

Computed 
WeV^U 

i       Divisioa  of 

Malarial. 

bmaVtSm. 

Inscription. 

of  Value 

diUon.i 

Ors.  troy. 

1  GUT. 

LssmtT 

1 

Dockstoae 

XXX  Maneh* 

A 

333,300 

339,760 

.. 

i 

3 

•  >        ft 

X   Manebs 

B 

77.600 

7»,9ao 

.. 

k 

3 

,,        ,, 

,     ^ 

B 

15,000 

I5.»84 

.. 

4 

XV  Manebs 

.     . 

B 

330,480 

339.760 

« 

.. 

6 

•  •        •• 

V  Manebs 

▼  Manebs 

B 

77,830 

79,930 

it 

., 

« 

1.        t. 

m  Manebs 

III  Manebs 

C 

44,1»8 

47,963 

ih 

7 

,,        ,, 

II  Manebs 

11  Manebs 

A 

30,744 

31,96< 

A 

., 

8 

,,        ,, 

II  Manebs 

B 

3>,7N 

Id. 

lk 

., 

9 

.. 

U  Manefas 

B 

14, SM 

16,984 

^ 

10 

,,        ,, 

A 

16.984 

Id. 

.. 

11 

.. 

Maneh 

M«Mb 

B 

14,724 

Id. 

is 

12 

B 

10,372 

f 

,. 

13 

.. 

Maneb 

Maneb 

B 

7,334 

7.M3 

, . 

k 

14 

,,        ,, 

Maneb 

MMab 

- 

B 

7,404 

Id. 

I 

15 

,,        ,, 

, 

B 

3,708 

3.M6 

, 

18 

•  •        •• 

Flftk 

.    . 

B 

3,0«0 

8,196 

iS 

^, 

17 

•  >        It 

QurtM' 

. 

B 

3,648 

3.996 

18 

D.:ckstcioa 

.     . 

,     , 

mill 

C 

3.904 

3.196 

1» 

•  1        t. 

.     , 

iiiiii 

B 

3.T48 

Id. 

90 

L!_       •• 

1  IllIIUI 

B 

1,968 

2.131 

.. 

'  X  M'ell  prvsmred.        B,  Soniewbat  iigured        C  Much  imured. 


ss 
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lelates  to  have  been  used  by  the  Pei's'suis  of  hift 
time  iT'pactiveljr  tor  the  weighing  of  their  silver 
Hnd  gr.](l  paid  in  trilnite. 

1.  The  Babylonian  talent  may  be  determined 
ft-<nn  existing  weights  found  by  Mr.  Layanl  at 
Nineveh.  These  are  In  the  forms  of  lions  and  ducks, 
and  are  all  upon  tiie  same  system,  although  the  same 
lenominations  sometimes  weigh  in  the  proportion 
ot°  2  to  I.  On  account  of  their  great  imjjortance 
we  insert  a  table,  sjiecifying  their  weights,  inscrip- 
tions, and  (legiee  of  preservation.  (See  Table  B, 
previoiis  {>age.; 

From  these  data  we  may  safely  draw  the  follow- 
ing inferences. 

The  weights  repi-esent  a  double  system,  of  which 
the  heavier  talent  contained  two  of  tlie  lighter  talents. 

The  heavier  talent  contained  60  manehs.  The 
niaueh  was  divided  into  thirtieths  and  sixtieths. 
We  conclude  the  units  having  these  respective  rela- 
tions to  the  maneh  of  the  heavy  talent  to  lie  divi- 
sions of  it,  bei-ause  in  the  cuse  of  the  first  a  thirtieth 
is  a  more  likely  division  than  a  fifteenth,  which  it 
would  be  if  assigned  to  the  lighter  talent,  and  be- 
cause, in  the  case  of  the  second,  eight  sixtieths  is  a 
more  likely  division  than  eight  thirtieths. 

The  lighter  talent  contained  60  manoht..  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hinck.s,  the  maneh  of  the  lighter  talent 
was  divided  into  sixtieths,  and  these  again  into 
thirtieths.  The  sixtieth  is  so  impoilant  a  division  in 
any  Babylonian  system,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Hincksis  right  in  assigning  it  to  this  talent, 
and  moreover  its  weight  is  a  value  of  gi-eat  conse- 
quence in  the  Babylonian  system  as  well  as  in  one 
derived  from  it.  Besides,  the  sixtieth  bears  a  dif- 
ferent name  from  the  sixtieth  of  the  heavier  talent, 
so  that  there  must  have  been  a  sixtieth  in  each, 
unless,  but  this  we  have  shown  to  be  unlikely,  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  liehter  talent,  which  would 
then  have  had  a  sixtieth  and  thirtieth.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  our  results. 

Heavier  Talent.  Ore.  troy. 

^  Maneh  266-4 

2  ^  Maneh  582-8 

60  30      Maneh  15,984 

3600  1800         60       Talent  959,040 

Lijhter  Talent, 

^oi^  Maneh  4-44 

30             ^,  Maneh  133-2 

1800                 60      Maneh  7.992 

108000             3600         60       Talent  479,520 

Certain  low  subdivisions  of  the  lighter  talent 
niny  be  detenninecl  from  smaller  weights,  in  the 
British  Museum,  fiom  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  not 
found  with  those  last  described.  These  are,  with 
one  exception,  ducks,  and  have  the  following  weights, 
which  we  compare  with  the  multiples  of  the  smallest 
subilivision  of  the  lighter  talent. 

Smallrt  Babyloniai.  or  Aiayrian  Thirtieths  of  Sixtieth  of 

WeigfaU.  Maneh. 

Gim.  troy.  Unit  414        ^S'T' 

1.  Duck,  marked  II,  w».  329       80.  355*2  3:^0 

3*.     ,"                             119}    30.  133-2  120 

*•     »                             100       25.  Ill  100 

5-     „                               87+   22,  97-6  88 

«,  W.gJ^IU  .hort  („      ^,,3.^  ^ 

7   Duck.  80 -h  20.  88-8  80 

8.     „  40-  10.  44-4  40 

»•     ..  34-  S.  F,5-5  32 

■'0.     „  19  5.  22-2  20 
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I'efore  comjwiing  the  eviaenoe  of  the  coins  which 
we  may  8Mp|>ose  to  have  been  struck  aa-xirding  to 
the  Babylonian  talent,  it  will  be  well  to  ascei-taio 
whether  the  higher  or  lower  talent  wa.s  in  ute,  or 
whether  both  were,  in  the  period  of  the  Pcrsiaa 
coins. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Babylonian  talent  as  not 
greatly  exceeding  the  Euboi'c,  which  has  been  con>- 
puted  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Commercial  Aitic,  but 
moie  rea.sonably  as  ni^rly  the  siuiie  as  the  ordinary 
Attic.  Pollux  makes  the  Babylonian  talent  equal  to 
7000  Attic  dra«-hms.  Taking  the  Attic  drachm  at 
67-5  grs.,  the  standard  piobably  used  by  Pollux, 
the  Babylonian  talent  would  weigh  472,500,  which 
is  very  near  the  weight  of  the  lighter  talent.  Aelian 
says  that  the  Babylonian  talent  was  ecjiial  to  72 
Attic  minae,  which,  on  the  standard  of  67-5  to  tlw 
drachm,  gives  a  sum  of  486,000.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  lighter  talent  was  generally, 
if  not  universally,  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Persian 
coins. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  king  of  Persia  i-eceived 
the  silver  tribute  of  the  satrapies  according  to  tlie 
Babylonian  talent,  but  the  gold,  according  to  the 
Euboic.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  Pereian  monarchy  was  then  adjusted 
to  the  former,  the  gold  coinage  to  the  latter,  if  there 
was  a  coinage  in  both  metals  so  eaily.  The  oldest 
coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
are  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  if  not  a  little  earlier ; 
and  there  are  still  more  ancient  pieces,  in  both 
metiils,  of  the  same  weights  as  Persian  gold  and 
silver  coins,  which  are  found  at  or  near  Sardes,  and 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  to  be  the  coinage  of  Croesus, 
or  of  another  Lydian  king  of  the  6th  centuiy.  The 
larger  silver  coins  of  thi  Persian  monarchy,  and 
those  of  the  satraps,  are  of  the  tbllowiug  denomina- 
tions and  weights : — 

Gn.  troy. 

Piece  of  three  sigli   ....     253  ■  5 
Piece  of  two  sigli     .      .      .      .      169 
Siglos 84-5 

The  only  denomination  of  which  we  know  the 
name  is  the  siglos,  which  as  having  the  .same  type 
as  the  Daric,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  Pei-sian  silver 
coin.  It  is  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  maneh  of  the 
lighter  talent,  and  the  54oOth  of  that  talent.  The 
piece  of  three  sigli  is  the  thiitieth  part  of  that 
maneh,  and  the  IS'JOth  of  the  talent.  If  these 
were  any  doubt  a-s  to  these  coins  being  struck  upon 
the  Babylonian  standard,  it  would  be  removed  in 
the  next  part  of  our  inquiry,  in  which  we  shall 
show  that  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  occasioned 
these  divisions. 

2.  The  Euboic  talent,  though  beaiing  a  Greek 
name,  is  rightly  held  to  have  been  originally  an 
Eastern  system.  As  it  was  used  to  weigh  the  gold 
sent  iis  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  the  standard  of  the  Persian  gold  money  ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  coinage  of 
Euboea  was  upon  its  standard.  If  our  result  as  to 
the  talent,  when  tested  by  the  coins  of  Pei-sia  and 
Euboea,  confii-ms  this  inference  and  supposition,  it 
may  be  considered  sound. 

We  must  now  discuss  the  celebrated  pa.ssage  of 

Herodotus  on  the  tribute  of  the  Persian  satiapies. 

He  there  states  that  the  Babylonian  talent  contained 

70  Euboic  minje  (iii.  89").    He  sfiecifies  the  amoan', 

of  silver  paid  in  Babyloniafi  talents  hy  each  ])ro- 

I  /ince,  and  then  gives  the  sum  of  the  silver  accord      _. 

'  iiig  to  the  Euboic  standard,  reduces  the  gold  paid 

I  to  i-:s  eriuivalent  in  silver,  reckoning  the  tinner  at 
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thiiieen  times  the  value  of  the  latter,  :ind  kstly 
gives  the  sum  total.  His  statements  mar  be  thus 
lubuUteti : — 


Sum  of  itnat,  Equiimleat  ia  R  T. 

mIt^.  at  Tu  niiaiwB.T. 

J740 ax.  =    9030 E.  r. 

Colli  tnb<itr.  (:^ulTslrnt  ■!  13  lo  I. 

■'■'.K.   r.  4680  E.T. 


iHtbmncx!. 


9540  E.T.        +510 


r.t-U    .    .    .    13,T10  E.T.  14,220 

ToUlSt&ted  14,M0  14^560 

Difference  .    -fSM  +349. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  double  error  in 
any  satisfactorr  manner.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  there  was  some  such 
i-elation  between  the  Babylonian  and  Euboic  talents 
a^  that  of  ll-(}6  to  10.  This  b  so  near  12  to  10 
that  it  may  be  inquired  whether  ancient  writers 
speak  of  any  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  about 
this  time  that  would  make  talents  in  this  propor- 
tion easy  for  exchange,  and  whether,  if  such  a  pro- 
portio.:  is  stated,  it  is  contiimed  by  the  Pereian 
coins.  The  relative  ralue  of  13  to  1,  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, is  verj"  nearly  12  to  1,  and  seems  as  though 
it  had  been  the  result  of  some  change,  such  as  might 
have  b«*en  occasioned  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  sur- 
&ce-goId  in  .\sia  Minor,  or  a  more  cai-eful  working 
of  the  Gi-eek  silver-mines.  The  relative  value  12 
to  1  is  mentioned  by  Plato  {Ilipparch.).  About 
Plato's  time  the  relation  w.-is,  however,  10  to  1. 
He  is  therefore  speaking  of  an  earlier  period.  J?up- 
posing  that  the  proportion  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Euboic  tilenti  was  12  to  10,  and  that  it  was  based 
upon  a  relative  value  of  12  to  1,  what  light  do  the 
Persian  coins  throw  upon  the  theory  ?  If  we  take 
the  chief  or  only  Peraan  gold  coin,  the  Daric.  as- 
suming its  weight  to  be  129  grs.,  and  multiply  it 
by  12,  we  obt-»in  the  product  1548.  If  we  divide 
this  product  as  follows,  we  obtain  as  aliquot  parts 
the  weights  of  all  the  principal  and  heavier  Persian 
silver  ooias : — 

1548  ■+■    6   =   258  three  sigli. 

+    9   =    172  two  sigli. 

-I-  18   =     86  sigli. 

On  theM  gix>unds  we  maj  suppose  that  the 
Euboic  talent  was  to  the  Babylonian  as  60  to 
72,  or  5  to  6.  Taking  the  Babylonian  maneh 
at  7992  gi-s.,  we  obtain  399,600  for  the  Euboic 
talent. 

This  result  is  most  remarkably  confii-med  by 
an  ancient  bronxe  weight  in  the  form  of  a  lion 
discovered  at  AI>ydoa  in  the  Troad,  and  bearing 
in  Phoenician  chai'acters  th*  following  inscription  : 

KDD3  ♦?  KnnO  hipb  paOK,  -Approved,"  or 
"  lound  con  ect,  on  tlie  jxirt  of  the  satiap  who  is 
appointed  over  the  silver,"  or  "  money."  It  weighs 
396,000  grs.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lost  one  or 
two  poundji  weight.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
weight  of  50  Babylonian  minae,  but  it  i*  most  un- 
likely that  there  ihould  have  t)een  such  a  division 
of  Uie  talent,  and  still  more  that  a  weight  should 
have  been  ma<le  of  that  division  without  any  dis- 
tincti\-e  inscription.  If,  however,  the  Euboic  talent 
w:i»  to  the  IVahylouun  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  6, 
&0  Babylonian  niinae  would  oorrexpond  to  a  Eu- 
boic talent,  and  this  weight  would  be  a  talent  of 
»iut  standaixl.  We  have  calculated  the  Euboic 
talent  at  399,600  gr«.,  this  weight  is  396,000,  or 


*  Slnoe  tUs  « 
K.  <ie  Vo(tC<  Iw 


ras  written  we  have  aseertatned  that 
supoaaed  this  iton  to  be  a  Kubnic  talent 
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3600  deficient,  but  this  is  expLained  by  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  one  (5760)  or  two  (ll,520j  pounds 
weight." 

We  have  now  to  test  oar  result  by  the  Peiaian 
gold  money,  and  the  coins  of  Euboea. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  Persian  gold  coiu 
is  the  Daric,  weighing  about  129  grs.  This,  we 
have  seen,  was  the  standard  coin,  atxording  to 
which  the  silver  money  was  adjusted.  Its  double 
in  actu<al  weight  is  found  in  the  silver  coinage,  but 
its  equivalent  is  wanting,  as  though  foi'  the  sake  of 
distinction.  The  double  is  the  thirtieth  of  the 
maneh  of  the  light«r  or  monetary  Babylonian 
talent,  of  which  the  Daric  is  the  sixtieth,  the  latter 
being,  in  our  opinion,  a  known  division.  The 
weight  of  the  sixtieth  is,  it  should  be  observeil, 
about  133*2  grs.,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  weight 
of  the  Daric,  but  ancient  coins  are  always  struck 
below  their  nominal  weight.  The  Daric  was  thus 
the  3600th  part  of  the  Babylonian  talent.  It  ia 
nowhei-e  stated  how  the  Euboic  talent  was  divided, 
but  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  contained  50  minae,  then 
the  Daric  would  have  been  the  sixtieth  of  the  mina, 
but  if  100  minae,  the  thirtieth.  In  any  case  it 
would  have  been  the  3000th  part  of  the  talent.  As 
the  6000th  was  the  chief  division  of  the  Aeginetan 
and  Attic  monetary  talents,  and  the  3000th,  of  the 
Hebrew  talent  according  to  which  the  sacred  tri- 
bute was  paid,  and  as  an  Egyptian  talent  contained 
6000  such  units,  no  other  principal  division  of  tlie 
chief  talents,  save  that  of  tlie  Babylonian  into 
3600,  being  known,  this  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect. 

The  coinage  of  Euboea  has  hitherto  been  the  gi«at 
obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  the  Euboic  talent.  For 
the  present  we  speak  only  of  the  silver  coins,  for 
the  only  gold  coin  we  know  is  later  than  the  earliest 
notices  of  the  talent,  and  it  must  tlierefore  have 
been  in  Greece  originally,  as  far  as  money  was  con- 
cei-ned,  a  silver  taUnt.  The  coins  give  the  follow- 
ing denominations,  of  which  we  state  the  average 
highest  weights  and  the  assumed  true  weights,  com- 
pai'ed  with  the  assumed  true  weights  of  the  coins 
of  Athens : — 

Coins  of  Euboea. 

Highest      Assumed  true 

weight  weight 

258 
12!  129 

86  86 

6.3  64-5  Diachm  67-5 

43  43  Tetrobolon        45 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  first  Euboic  deno 
mination  is  known  to  us  only  fi-om  two  very  early 
coins  of  Eretria,  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
nuiy  possibly  be  Attic,  struck  during  a  time  of 
Athenian  supremacy,  for  they  are  of  about  the 
weight  of  very  heavy  Attic  trtradrachms. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  though  the  weights  o( 
all  denominations,  except  the  third  in  the  Euboic 
list,  are  very  near  the  Attic,  Uie  s)stem  of  division 
is  evidently  different.  The  third  Euboic  denomi- 
nation is  identical  with  the  Persian  siglos,  and  iixii> 
cates  the  Pen>ian  origin  of  the,  system.  The  second 
piece  is,  howerer,  identical  with  the  I^aric.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Persian  gold  and  silver  systems 
of  division  were  here  combined ;  and  this  might 
perfectly  have  been  done,  as  the  Dane,  though  a 
division  of  the  gold  talent,  is  also  a  division  of  tl« 


Coins  of  Athens. 
Aisamed  trae 
weigiit 
Tetradi-achm  270 
Didi'achm       i:^ 


(Kfvt«  ArtkMcgique,  n.  •.  Jan.  ia«a>   See  alM  Arckam' 
JmAm/  i^eanial,  lato.  Sept  pp.  I9f,  300. 

5S  2 
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•ilver  talent.  As  we  have  noticed,  the  Daiic  is 
omitted  in  tiie  Persian  silver  coinage  for  some  spe- 
cial reason.  The  relation  of  the  Persian  and  Greek 
systems  may  be  thus  stated  : 

IVniar.  silver,      Persian  ((old,  Oreek  EuboTc. 

Uabylaniun.           Eubolc.      Actual  wetgbL  Assamed. 

253-5  258 
169 

129               121  129 

84-5                                   85  86 

63  64-5 

43  43 

The  standai-d  weights  of  Pei-sian  silver  coins  are 
here  a.ssumed  from  the  highest  average  weight  of 
the  siglos.  We  hold  that  the  coins  of  Corinth 
probably  follow  the  Kubolc  system. 

Tlie  only  gold  coin  of  Euboea  Icnown  to  us  has 
the  extraordinary  weight  of  49'4  grs.  It  is  of 
Carystus,  and  probably  in  date  a  little  before  Alex- 
ander's time.  It  may  be  upon  a  system  for  gold 
monpy  derived  from  the  Eubolc,  exactly  as  the 
Eubiilc  was  derived  from  the  Babylonian,  but  it  is 
not  siUe  to  reason  upon  a  single  coin. 

3.  The  talents  of  Egypt  have  hitlierto  foi-med  a 
most  unsatisfactory  subject.  We  commence  our 
inquiiy  by  stating  all  certiin  data. 

'fhe  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  follow 
the  same  standard  as  the  silver  coins  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon  to  Philip  II.  inclusive,  which  are  on  the 
full  Aeginetan  weight.  The  copper  coins  have  been 
thought  to  follow  the  same  standard,  but  this  is  an 
error. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  had 
two  weights,  the  MeN  or  UTeN,  containing  t+'n 
smaller  weights  bearing  the  name  KeT,  as  M. 
Chabas  has  proved.  The  former  name,  if  rightly 
lead  MeN,  is  a  maneh  or  mina,  the  latter,  accord- 
ing  to   the   Copts,    was   a   drachm    or   didrachm 

(Kl'f  '  KIXe,  CKIXe  S.  drachma,  di- 
drachma,  the  last  form  not  being  known  to  have 
the  second  signification).  A  weight,  inscribed  "  Five 
KeT,"  and  weighing  698  grs.,  has  been  discovered. 
It  probably  originally  weighed  about  700  {Revue 
Archeologiqiie,  n.  s.).  We  can  thus  determine  the 
KeT  to  have  weighed  about  140  grs.,  and  the  SleN 
or  UTeN  about  1400.  An  examination  of  the  cop- 
per coins  of  the  Ptolemies  has  led  us  to  the  in- 
teresting discoveiy  that  they  follow  this  standard 
and  system.  The  following  are  all  the  heavier 
denominations  of  the  copper  coins  of  the  earlier  Pto- 
lemies, and  the  corresponding  weights :  the  coins 
vary  much  in  weight,  but  they  clearly  indicate 
their  standard  and  their  denominations  : — 

EovpTiAN  Copper  Coins,  and  WEianxs. 


Coins. 


Weights. 


Grs. 

A  cir. 
a  cir. 

1400. 
700. 

MeN,  or  UTeN  (Maneh?) 
5  KeT. 

C  cir. 
n  cir. 

280. 
140. 

(2  KeT). 
KeT. 

E  cir. 

70. 

Ci  KeT). 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  gold  and 
Sliver  standard  of  the  Ptolemies  was  difthent  from 
the  copper  standard,  the  latter  being  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  two  talents,  if  calculated 
from  the  coins,  which  in  the  gold  and  silver  are 
lielow  the  full  weight,  are  in  the  proportion  of 
alx)ut  10  (gold  and  silver)  to  13  (copper)  ;  or,  if 
iaiculatcd  from  tlie  higher  cori-ect  standard  of  the 
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gold  and  silver  system,  in  the  proprjition  of  aboit 
10  to  12*7 :  we  shiill  speak  as  to  the  exchange  i> 
a  later  place  (§  III.). 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  dilHculty  of  explain- 
ing the  statements  of  ancient  writei-s  as  to  tlie 
Egyptian,  Alexandrian,  or  Ptolemaic  talent  or 
talents,  probably  arises  from  the  use  of  two  systems 
which  could  be  easily  confounded,  at  Ica^t  in  their 
lower  divisions. 

4.  The  Caiihaginian  talent  may  not  be  as  old  ai 
the  period  befure  Alexander,  to  which  we  limit  our 
inquiry,  yet  it  reaches  so  nearly  to  that  period  that 
it  cannot  be  here  omitted.  Those  silver  coins  of 
the  (Carthaginians  which  do  not  follow  the  Attic 
standard  seem  to  be  struck  upon  the  standard  of 
the  Pei-sian  coins,  the  Babylonian  talent.  The  only 
clue  we  have,  however,  to  the  system  is  afforded 
by  a  bronze  weight  inscribed  n3D  7p^Q,  and 
weighing  321  grammes  =  4956-5  gis.  (Dr.  Levy  in 
Zeitschrift  Deutsch.  morgenl.  Gesellsch.  xiv.  p.  710). 
This  sum  is  divisible  by  the  weights  of  all  the 
chief  Carthaginian  silver  coins,  except  the  '*  deca- 
drachm,"  but  only  as  sevenths,  a  system  of  division 
we  do  not  know  to  have  obtained  in  any  ancient 
talent.  The  Carthaginian  gold  coins  seem  also  to 
be  divisions  of  this  mina  on  a  different  principle. 

III.  The  Hebrew  talent  or  talents  and  divisions. 
— The  date  we  have  obtained  enable  us  to  examine 
the  statements  respecting  the  Hebi-ew  weights  with 
some  expectation  of  determining  this  difficult  ques- 
tion.    The  evidence  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  A  talent  of  silver  is  mentioned  in  Exodus, 
which  contained  3000  shekels,  distinguished  as  "  the 
holy  shekel,"  or  "  shekel  of  the  sanc-tuary."  The 
number  of  Israelite  men  who  paid  the  ransom  of 
half  a  shekel  a-piece  was  603,550,  and  the  sum 
paid  was  100  talents  and  1775  shekels  of  silver 
(Ex.  XXX.  13,  15,  xxxviii.  25-28),  whence  we  easily 
discover  that  the  talent  of  silver  contained  3u00 
shekels  (603,550-5-2  =  301,775  shekels- 1775  = 
300,000-f- 100  talents  =,3000  shekels  to  the  talent). 

2.  A  gold  maneh  is  spoken  of,  and,  in  a  parallel 
passage,  shekels  are  mentioned,  three  manehs  being 
represented  by  300  shekels,  a  maneh  therefore  con- 
taining 100  shekels  of  gold. 

3.  .loseplius  states  that  the  Hebrew  talent  ol 
gold  contained  100  minae  {Kvxvia  tK  XP""'"'''  •  •  • 
(rradfj.hv  exovtra  fivai  tKarhy,  4s  'E/S/jaioi  fiiv 
KoKovai  Klyxap^s,  eis  5e  ttjv  'EXAtjviktji'  fif- 
ra^aK\6nevov  'yXuffffav  ari/jialvfi  rdXamoy. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §7). 

4.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  mina  of 
gold  w;is  equal  to  two  librae  and  a  half  (SokOv 
d\o<T^vp7}Karov  xP^'^'l^i  ^^  IJ-V">v  rpiaKccrloup 
TTfirotTifityTji'.  71  Se  fj.va  trap  riiuv  IffX'"^^  Xirpai 
Suo  KoX  Vifiiffv.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §1).  Taking  the 
Roman  pound  at  5050  gi-s.,  the  maneh  of  gold 
would  weigh  about  12,625  gi-s. 

5.  Epiphanius  estimates  the  Hebrew  talent  at 
125  Roman  pounds,  which,  at  the  value  given 
above,  are  equal  to  about  631,250  grs. 

6.  A  difficult  passage  in  Ezekiel  seems  to  spe.ak 
of  a  maneh  of  50  or  60  shekels  :  "  And  the  shekel 
[shall  be]  twenty  gerahs:  twenty  shekels,  five  and 
twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  shall  be  your  maneh  " 
(xiv.  12).  The  ordinary  text  of  the  LXX.  gives  a 
series  of  small  sums  as  the  Hebrew,  though  differing 
in  the  numbers,  but  trie  Alex,  and  Vat.  MSS.  have 
50  for  15  (fiKOffi  0(8oXol,  ir€«/T«  criKKot,  irevrt 
Koi  (r'lKXoi  SeKa,  koI  ■KfvrijKovTa  criicXoi  ri  fiva 
(arai  itiu^).     The  meaning  would  be,  either  tliat 
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th«re  were  to  be  tliiiee  m.nnehs,  respectively  con- 
t«ininij  '_'0,  25,  and  15  shekels,  or  I'ne  like,  or 
else  that  a  sum  is  inteiulfil  by  these  numbers 
i,20+'.'5+ 15)  =  t;o,  or  possibly  50.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  a  prophetical  passnge. 

7.  Jteephus  makes  the  gold  shekel  a  Dtiric  (^Ant. 
iii.  8,  §1U^. 

From  tlieae  data  it  may  be  reasonably  infeired, 
(1.)  that  the  Hebrew  gold  talent  contained  100 
manehs,  each  of  which  again  contained  100  shekels 
of  gold,  and,  bitsing  the  cdculation  on  the  stated 
Tulue  of  the  maneh,  weighed  about  1,262,500)  gi-s., 
or,  basing  tlie  calculation  on  the  con'espondence 
of  the  gold  sliekel  to  the  Daric,  weighed  about 
1,290,000  gi-!i.  (129  X  100  X  100),  the  latter  being 
probably  nearer  the  true  value,  as  the  2J  librae 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  round  sum,  and  (2.)  that 
the  silver  tal«it  oontaini^  3000  shekels,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  talent  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  as  equal 
to  125  Roman  pounds,  or  631,250  gra.,  which 
would  give  a  shekel  of  210*4  gi's.  It*  is  to  be 
observed  that,  taking  the  estimate  of  Josephus  as 
the  basis  for  calculating  the  maneh  of  the  former 
talent,  and  that  of  Epiphaniu:3  for  calculating  the 
latter,  their  relation  is  exactly  2  to  1,  50  manehs  at 
2}  pounds,  making  125  pounds.  It  is  therefore 
i«asonable  to  suppose  that  two  talents  of  the  same 
system  are  referred  to,  and  that  the  gold  talent  was 
£.;ctly  double  the  silver  talent. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  .Jewish  corns. 

1.  The  shekels  and  half-shekels  of  silver,  if  w^e 
take  an  avemge  of  the  heavier  specimens  of  the 
Maccabaean  issue,  give  the  weight  of  the  former  as 
about  220  gi-s.  A  talent  of  3000  such  shekels 
would  weigh  about  660,000  grs.  This  result 
agrees  very  neaily  with  the  weight  of  the  talent 
giren  by  Epii>hanias. 

2.  The  oipper  coins  are  generally  without  any 
indications  of  value.  The  two  heaviest  denomina- 
tions of  the  Maccxbaean  issue,  however,  bejir  the 
names  "  h.-Uf "  (^VH),  and  "  quarter  "  (y3"1)- 
M.  de  Saulcy  gives  the  weights  of  thi-ee  "  halves  " 
w,  jwpectivelv,  251-6  grs.  (16-3  p-ammes),  236-2 
(15- :>),  and  219-2  (1 4-2).  In  Mr.  Wigan's  collection 
tre  two  "  quai-tci-s,"  weighing,  respectively,  145*2 
gis.  and  118*9  grs.;  the  former  being,  apparently, 
the  one  "  quarter  "  of  which  M.  de  Saulcy  gives  the 
weight  a-s  142-  (9'2  grammes).  We  are  unable  to 
add  the  weights  of  any  more  specimens.  There  is 
a  smaller  coin  of  the  same  peiiod,  which  has  an 
iterage  weight,  »c<!oi-ding  to  M.  de  Saulcy,  of  81*8 
gi>.  (5*3  grammes).  If  this  be  the  thiixi  of  the 
"  half,"  it  would  give  the  weight  of  the  latter  at 
245*4  gis.  As  this  mav  be  thought  to  l>e  slender 
crideDce,  c»|ieciallj  oo  tar  as  the  larger  coins  are 
concerned,  it  is  im|iortant  to  observe  that  it  is  con- 
finned  by  the  later  coins,  from  the  c«p|nt  coins 
mentioned  above,  we  can  draw  up  the  tullowing 
bchenie,  comparing  them  with  Uie  silver  coins. 

Coi'i-Kit  Coins.  Si..ver  Coin<«. 

Avrraxe  Supposed           Average       Suppoeed 

weixbt.  welghu                wrigbt          WeigilL 

Half    .   2:;:. -4  2;.0       Shekel  .    ,  220      Id. 

Quarter  i;i2*0  125       Half  shekel  110      id. 

(Sixth).    81*8  83*3  [Third]   .     73*3. 

It  is  evident  from  this  list  that  the  copper  "  half 
and  "  quarter  "  are  half  and  quarter  shekels,  and 
are  nearly  in  the  relation  to  the  silver  like  denomi- 
nations of  2  to  1.  liut  this  relation  is  not  exact, 
kill  it  is  theivfore  neoesaarv  to  ascertain  further, 
whether  the  stiudai'd  of  the  silver  talent  i-au  be 
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laised,  if  not,  whether  the  gold  talent  can  oe  mors 
than  twice  the  weight  of  the  silver,  and,  should 
this  explaration  be  inij^ssible,  whether  there  is  any 
gi-ound  for  supposing  a  thii-d  talent  with  a  shekei 
heavier  thm  two  shekels  of  the  silver. 

The  silver  shekel  of  220  grs.,  gives  a  talent  ol 
660,000  grs.:  this  is  the  same  as  the  Aeginetan, 
which  appears  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  its  over  having  had  a  higher  shekel  cr 
didrachm. 

The  double  talent  of  1,320,000  gre.,  gives  a 
Daiic  of  132  gi-s.,  which  is  only  1  gr.  and  a  small 
fraction  below  the  standai-d  obtained  from  the 
Babylonian  talent. 

The  possibility  of  a  seisunte  talent  for  copper 
depends  upon  the  relations  of  the  three  metals. 

The  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus was  1:13.  The  e:uly  relation  ujwn  which 
the  sptems  of  weights  and  coins  used  by  the  I'ei-sian 
state  were  founded  was  1 :  12.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
it  was  1  :  12*5.  The  two  Hebrew  talents,  if  that 
of  gold  weie  exactly  double  that  of  silver,  would 
have  been  easy  for  exchange  in  the  relation  of  1 :  1 2, 
1  talent  of  gold  corresponding  to  24  talents  of  silver. 
The  relation  of  silver  to  copper  can  be  best  conjec- 
tured from  the  Ptolemaic  system.  If  the  Hebrews 
derived  this  relation  from  any  neighbouring  state, 
Eijypt  is  as  likely  to  have  influenced  them  as  Syria ; 
(or  the  silver  coinage  of  Egypt  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  Syria  was 
different.  Besides,  the  relation  of  silver  and  copper 
must  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  as  in  Egypt  during  the  jieriod  in  which 
the  Jewish  coinage  had  its  origin,  on  account  of  the 
laitje  commerce  between  tha<«  countries.  It  has, 
we  venture  to  think,  been  Siitisfactorily  shown 
by  Letronne  that  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper 
under  the  Ptolemies  was  1  :  60,  a  raina  uf  silver 
corresponding  to  a  titlent  of  copper.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  supposed  that  the  drachm  of  copper  was 
of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  gold  and  silver,  au 
opinion  which  we  have  proved  to  be  incorrect  in 
an  eailicr  part  of  this  aiticle  (§11.  3).  An  im- 
portant question  now  arises.  Is  tlie  talent  of  cop- 
per, when  spoken  of  in  relation  to  that  of  silver,  a 
talent  of  weight  or  a  tilent  of  account  ? — in  other 
woi^.  Is  it  of  6000  actual  diachms  of  140  gi-s. 
each,  or  of  6000  drachms  of  account  of  about  1  lo  grs. 
or  a  little  less?  This  question  seems  to  be  answered 
in  favour  of  the  former  of  the  two  replies  by  the 
f;icts,  (1)  that  the  copper  coins  being  stiuck  upon 
the  old  Eg}'ptiau  weight,  it  is  inaedible  thnl  so 
]>olitic  a  prince  as  the  first  Ptolemy  should  have 
introduced  a  double  system  of  reckoning,  which 
would  have  given  otlence  and  occasioned  confu- 
sion ;  (2)  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  t^te 
monetary  unit  became  that  of  the  drachm,  as  is 
rhown  by  its  being  retained  with  the  sense  di°Hihm 
and  didrachm  by  the  Copts  (§11.  3) ;  and  hod  there 
been  two  didrachms  of  copper,  that  on  the  Egyptian 
system  would  probably  nave  retained  the  native 
name.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
Egyptian  cop|ier  talent  was  of  6000  copper 
diHi'hnu  of  the  weight  of  140  grs.  each.  But 
this  solution  still  leaves  a  dilliculty.  We  know 
that  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper  was  1 :  00 
in  drachms,  though  1 :  78  or  80  in  weight.  In 
a  modem  state  the  actual  relation  would  foict 
itself  into  the  poisition  of  the  official  relation,  and 
1 :  60  wuuid  beL-ome  1 :  78  or  80 ;  but  this  was  not 
necessarily  the  case  in  an  ancient  country  in  lo 
|«culiar  «  condition  ns  Egypt.     Alcxaodria  u4  • 
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»w  other  towns  were  Gi-eek,  the  rest  ot  the  country 
purely  Egyptian ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  tha% 
while  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  was  cuiTent  in  the 
Greek  towns,  the  Egyptians  may  hare  refused  to 
take  anything  but  copper  on  their  own  standard. 
The  issue  of  copper  coins  above  their  value  would 
have  been  a  sacrifice  to  the  exchequer,  if  given  in 
exchange  for  gold  or  silver,  rough  or  coined  ;  but 
they  might  have  beep  exclusively  paid  out  for 
salaries  and  small  expenditure,  and  would  have 
given  an  enonnous  profit  to  the  government,  if 
repaid  in  small  taxes.  Supposing  that  a  village 
paid  a  silver  mina  in  taxes  collected  from  small 
proprietors,  if  they  had  only  copper  the  government 
would  receive  in  excess  180,000  grs.,  or  not  much 
le»s  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  amount.  No  one 
who  is  convei'sant  with  the  E)ast  in  the  present  day 
will  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.  Our  decision  may  be 
aided  by  the  results  of  the  two  theories  upon  the 
relations  of  the  metals. 

Nominal  relation  .  Ml  zz  Ai  12-5  =  M  60 
(Stater)  (Mina)  (Talent) 
A'"  1  =  jE  750 

Relation  in  weight  AT  I  =  jR  12'5  =  Mi'^^^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
detei-mine  which  of  these  two  relations  is  the  con-ect 
one,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  evidence  of  anti- 
quity, not  by  the  mathematical  proportions  of  the 
results,  for  we  are  now  not  dealing  with  coins,  but 
with  relations  only  originally  in  direct  connection 
with  systems  of  coinage. 

Letronne  gives  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper 
among  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Punic 
War,  as  1 ;  112,  reduced  from  1 :  83-3,  both  much 
higher  values  of  the  former  metal  than  1 :  60.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  relation 
of  1 :  80  is  that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  so  at  the  time  at  which  the 
fii-st  Jewish  coins  were  struck,  that  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
talents  of  silver  and  copper  were  exchangeable  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1 :  80,  and,  as  we  have 
been  that  the  coins  show  that  their  shekels  were  of 
the  relative  weight  1  :2-|-,  we  may  take  as  the 
basis  of  our  computation  the  supposition  that  50 
shekels  of  silver  were  equal  to  a  talent  of  copper, 
or  100  =  1  talent  double  the  former.  We  pre- 
fer the  former  relation  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
system. 

J20XB0=1 1,000  grs.  X60=e80,OOOJ:  1600=440-2=220 

X70     770,000  ■  513-3       256-6 

X72     732,000  628  264 

X7»     825,000  850  275 

X80     880,000  686-6       283*3 

Of  these  results,  the  first  is  too  low,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  too  high,  the  second  and  third 
freeing  with  our  approximative  estimate  of  the 
shekel  and  half-shekel  o(  copper.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  fourtli  result  may  be  the  true  one, 
as  some  coins  give  very  nearly  this  standard. 
Which  is  the  righfc  system  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  effect  on  the  exchange,  although  it  must  b« 
remembered  that  very  awkward  exchanges  of  silver 
ana  copper  may  have  obtained  wherever  copper  was 
not  an  important  metal.  Thus  at  Athens  8  pieces 
of  traHS  went  to  the  obolus,  and  7  lepta  to  the 
piece  of  brass.     The  foi-mer  '-elation  woiUd  b«  easy 
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"f  con.fi  itation,  tlie  latter  very  inconvenient.  Amrng 
the  Jews,  the  copper  coinage  was  of  more  impoi-t- 
ance  :  at  first  of  accurate  fabi-ic  and  not  very 
vai-ying  weight,  afterwards  the  only  coinage.  Its 
relation  to  the  silver  money,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Phoenician  currency  of  the  same 
weight,  must  therefore  have  been  coiTect.  On  tiiis 
ground,  we  should  prefer  the  relation  of  silver  to 
copper  1  :  72,  giving  a  talent  of  792,000  gi-s.  or 
nearlv  twice  the  Eubolc.  The  agreement  is  re- 
markable, but  may  be  fortuitous. 

Our  theory  of  the  Hebrew  coinage  would  be  as 
follows : — 

Gold  ...Shekel  or  Daric  (foreign)  129  grs. 

Silver  .  .Shekel  220,  Half-shekel  1 10. 

Copper.  Half  (-shekel)  264,  Quaiter  (-shekel) 
132,  (Sixth-shekel)  88. 

We  can  now  consider  the  weights. 

The  gold  talent  contained  100  manehs,and  10,000 
shekels. 

The  silver  talent  contained  3000  shekels,  6000 
bekas,  and  60,000  gerahs. 

The  copper  talent  probably  contained  1500 
shekels. 

The  "  holy  shekel,"  or  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  " 
(.^pT}  hp^),  is  spoken  of  both  of  the  gold  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  24)  and  silver  (25)  talents  of  the  time 
of  the  Exodus.  We  also  read  of  "  the  king's 
weight"  (^^On  {3K,  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).     But  there 

is  no  reason  for  supposing  different  systems  to  be 
meant. 

The  significations  of  the  names  of  the  Hebrew 
weights  must  be  here  stated. 

The  tsilent  ("133)  means  "  a  circle,"  or  "  globe," 
probably  "  an  aggregate  sum." 

The  shekel  (/"pB*)  signifies  simply  "  a  weight." 

The  beka  (Vp3)  or  half-shekel,  signifies  "  a  divi- 
sion," or  "  half." 

The  "  quarter-shekel  "  (^ptJ*  J?^^)  is  once  men- 
tioned (1  Siim.  ix.  8). 

The  gerah  (mj)  signifies  "  a  grain,"  or  •'  bean." 

IV.  The  history  and  relations  of  the  principal 
ancient  talents. — It  is  necessary  to  add  a  view  of 
the  history  and  relations  of  the  fcilents  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  order  to  show  wliat  light  our  theories 
throw  upon  these  matters.  The  inquiry  must  be 
prefaced  by  a  list  of  the  talents : — 

A.  Eastern  Talexts. 
Hebrew  gold.   .  1,320,000     Hebrew  silver  .   .  660,000 
^S"'.'"  ^!"." }   '59.040      ^(^1^^;^  '"f*y  }  479.520 
Egyptian   ....  840,000 

Persian  gold  .   .   .  399,600 
Heljrew  copper?  .  792,000? 

B.  Greek  Talents. 

Aeginetan 660,000 

Attic  Commercial  ....  ...  598, hoO 

Aitic  Commercial,  lowered 558,900 

Attic  Sole niam,  double 860,620 

Attic  Solonian,  ordinary 4.30,260 

Attic  Solonlan,  lowered 405,000 

Enboic ,  387,000-f 

We  omit  the  talent  of  the  coins  of  A^na,  as  a 
mere  monetary  variety  of  the  Aeginetan.  through  the 
Attic  Commercial. 

We  tike  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  oldest  system  of 
weight.  Apart  fiom  the  evidence  from  its  reL-ition  to 
the  other  systems,  this  may  be  almost  proved  by 
our  findiiu;  it  to  obtain  in  (ireece,  iu  Phoenicia,  and 
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Q  Jiivlaea,  as  the  ;Ide«t  Greek  and  PhoenKian 
iTsteni,  and  as  the  J.-vish  sptem.  As  the  Jewnsh 
kAttein,  It  must  have  be«ii  of  fiir  greater  antiquitr 
Ihiin  the  d-ite  of  the  earliest  coin  struck  upon  it. 
Tlie  weight  accoi-ding  to  which  the  ransom  was 
first  panl  must  have  been  retained  as  the  fixed 
lepd  jitiuidard.  It  may  seem  surprising,  when  we 
remember  the  general  tendency  of  money  tx^  de- 
pi-eiiate,  of  which  such  instances  as  those  of  the 
Athenian  silver  and  the  English  gold  will  occur  to 
Uie  i«uler,  that  tiiit-  system  should  have  been  pre- 
served, by  any  but  the  Hebrews,  at  its  full  weight, 
from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of  tlie  ert-liest 
(Ji^eek  coins  upon  the  Aeginetan  standaixl,  a  period 
probably  of  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  years ;  but 
we  may  cite  the  cise  of  the  solidus  of  the  Roman  and 
I'  -         ■.  which  retained  its  weight  fix)m 

;■  :■  Coiistaiitine  the  Gi«it  until 

t       tnioplf,  and  its  purity  from  the 

time  01  Constantine  until  that  of  Alexius  Comnenus ; 
anil  again  the  long  celebrity  of  the  sequin  of  Venice 
and  the  florin  of  Florence  for  their  exact  weight.  It 
must  be  remembei^ed,  moreover,  that  in  Phoenicia, 
.,.,1  ...  .11^  jjj  (5,.je(^^  tjjjs  system  was  tlut  of 
'  ■ ''"?  nation  of  antiquity,  who  would 

ti  same  inteiiest  as  the  W netiau*  and  Flo- 

rentines in  maintaining  the  full  monetaiy  standard. 
There  is  a  remarkable  evidence  in  tavour  of  the  ao- 
_.tiquity  of  this  weight  in  the  cii-cumstance  that, 
— «ftnr  it  had  been  depreciated  in  the  coins  of  the 
kings  and  cities  of  Macedon,  it  w.-is  restored  iu  the 
•ilver  money  of  Philip  II.  to  its  full  monetaiy 
lUndard. 

The  Hebrew  system  had  two  tilents  for  the 
precious  metals  in  the  lelation  of  2  :  1.  The  gold 
t..'  <':itly   not   use<i   elsewhe>-e,  contained 

1  each  of  which   contained  .igain    100 

bi.c.  .  ,  ...  .e  bemg  thus  10,000  of  these  units, 
weighing  about  132  grs.  each,  in  tlie  talent. 

The  silver  talent,  also  known  as  the  Aeginet-m, 
contained  ;i00<j  shekels,  weighing  about  220  grs. 
each.  One  gold  talent  appear  to  have  been  equal 
to  24  oi'-'  ''"' e  reason  for  making  the  talent 

of  gold  ■  silver  wa»  probably  merely  for 

the  sak'  11. 

The  bnbyionirtji  talent,  like  the  Hebrew,  00.1- 
•isfed  of  two  systems,  in  the  relation  of  2  to  1, 
up-m  one  staiidanl.  It  appears  to  have  been  formeil 
from  the  Hebrew  by  reducing  the  number  of  units 
from  10,000  to  72ob.  The  system  was  altere.!  by 
the  maiidi  being  raised  so  as  to  contiin  120  iaste:id 
of  1 00  units,  and  the  talent  lowered  so  as  to  con- 
tain 60  instead  of  100  manehs.  It  is  possible  that 
this  talent  was  origpnally  of  silver,  as  the  exchange. 
In  their  common  unit,  with  the  Hebrew  gold,  in 
the  relation  of  1  :  12,  would  be  eagf,  6  uniu  of 
the  gold  talent  }>assing  for  72  of  the  silver,  so  thst 
10  gold  units  would  be  equal  to  a  sih-er  inaneh, 
which  may  explain  the  reason  of  the  change  in 
the  ilivisjon  of  the  talent. 

The  derivation,  fivm  the  lighter  Babylonian  talent, 
of  the  KuUio  talent,  is  eaaily  anoeitaioed.  Theii 
relation  is  that  ot't) :  .S,  ao  that  the  whole  talents 
«x>uld  be  rRi<lily  e:ichange«l  iu  the  relet  «a  of  12  :  1  ; 
and  the  units  hring  oommoa,  their  cz  Juoge  would 
'<«  even  more  easy. 

The  Keyptian  talent  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
ether.  K :ti]fr  it  is  an  in<lependent  system,  or, 
perhaps,  it  is  tlie  oldest  talent  and  pnient  of 
the  rest.  The  Hebrew  copper  talen*.  i>  equally 
obecure.  Terhnps  it  is  the  double  o<  tbe  Per»iaD 
2old  talent. 
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The  Aeginetan  talent,  a-s  we  have  seen,  was  the 
same  as  the  lesser  or  silver  Hebrew  talent.  Its  in« 
troduction  into  Greece  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  .Attic  Commercial  was  a  degrada- 
tion of  this  talent,  and  was  itself  farther  degraded 
to  form  the  .Attic  Solonian.  The  Aeginetan  talent 
thus  had  five  sufxjessive  stanikirds  (I,  Original 
Aeginetan  ;  2,  Attic  Commercial ;  3,  Id.  lowered  ; 
4,  Attic  Solonian ;  5,  Id.  lowered)  in  the  tbllowing 
relations : — 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

6 

5-44 
6- 

5- 

3-9 
4-3 

3-6 

6-   :  4-3 

The  first  change  was  probably  simply  a  degrada- 
tion. The  second  may  have  been  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Gi-aeco-.Asiatic  talent  of  Cyzicus  or  Phocaea, 
of  which  the  stater  contained  about  180  gi-s.  oJ 
gold,  although  weighing,  through  the  addition  of 
60  gi».  of  silver,  about  240  gi:s.,  thus  implying  a 
talent  in  the  relation  to  the  Aeginetan  of  about 
5  :  6.  Solon's  change  has  been  hitheito  an  unre- 
solved enigma.  The  relation  of  the  two  Attic  talents 
is  so  awkwai-d  that  scarcely  any  division  is  comiiioc 
to  them  in  weight,  as  may  be  iiiten-ed  from  tlie  data 
in  the  table  of  Athenian  weights  that  we  have  given. 
Had  the  heavier  t;ilent  lieen  divided  into  qi:arters, 
and  the  lighter  into  thirds,  this  would  not  have 
been  the  case.  The  i^eason  of  Solon's  change  is 
therefore  to  be  looked  for  iu  the  influence  of  some 
other  talent.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  talent 
was  the  Eubolc,  but  this  theory  is  destroyed  by  our 
discovery  that  the  Attic  standai-d  of  the  oldest  coins 
is  below  the  weight-staiidai-d  of  about  the  time  of 
the  PelojKiniiesian  War,  and  thus  that  the  reduo 
tion  of  ."<olon  did  not  bung  the  weights  down  to 
the  Eubolc  stimdaixl.  If  we  look  elsewhere  we 
see  that  the  hea^-ier  Solonian  weight  is  almost  the 
same  in  standard  as  tlie  Egyptian,  the  didrachm 
of  the  foi-mer  exceeding  the  unit  of  the  latter  by  no 
more  than  about  8  grs.  1'his  explanation  is  almost 
proved  to  be  the  true  one  by  tne  remaikable  fact 
that  the  Attic  Solonian  talent,  apparently  unlike 
all  other  Greek  talents,  hail  a  double  talent,  which 
would  give  a  diachm  instead  of  a  didi-achm,  equi- 
valent to  the  Egyptian  unit.  At  the  time  oi 
Solon  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  such  an 
Egyptian  iiitlueiice  as  this  expL-uiation  implies.  The 
conimei'cial  relations  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  through 
Naucratis,  were  then  active;  and  the  tradition  cj" 
myth  of  tlie  Egyptian  origin  of  the  .Athenians  waa 
probtibly  never  .stronger.  The  degradation  of  the 
Attic  Solonian  talent  was  no  doubt  eflected  by  the 
influence  of  •'  '  '  '  ,  with  the  standard  of  which 
its  lower  >t  I  •ably  identical. 

The  prill'   ^  itifs  upon  this  subject  are : 

— Boeckh's  Afr<ro/oyi.cA«  Untertudmngen;  Moa:n> 
rm'i  Gftchichte  dfn  IVnn<->i'hen  Mrhfre^ena;  and 
Hussey's    Ancunit     'V  Vasqtiei 

Queipii't   Essiti  >       hfuee    H 

MvtUtitirts  des  Ah^  »• ..--  -  .  ^  -  -v;rb 

information.     Tlie  writer  mu  ,-a. 

tions  to  Mr.  de  Salis,  Mr.  Vni.<  m, 

and  more  especially  to  hia  colleague*  Mi.  Madden 
and  Mr.  Coze,  for  raluaUe  aMiatanoe.    [K.  S.  P.] 

U.  MEASURES. 

The  most  important  topic  to  be  discusaed  in  co<b 
nexion  with  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  measona  it 
their  relative  and  ahaolute  raliie.  Anothw  topt«, 
at  asoondary  importance  per)M|»,  but  pocaeitiqg  & 
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i<Klep<>iulcnt  interest  of  its  own,  demands  n  few  pie- 
fatory  remarks,  viz.,  the  origin  of  these  meni^ures, 
and  Uieir  relation  to  those  of  Kurraunding  countiies. 
The  measures  of  length  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  which  are  happily 
adapted  to  the  purpose  from  th<>  circumstance  that 
they  exhibit  ceitain  definite  proportions  i-elative!j 
to  each  other.  It  is  tinnecessaiy  to  assume  that  a 
system  founded  on  such  a  basis  was  the  invention 
of  any  single  nation :  it  would  naturally  be  adopted 
by  all  ill  a  rude  state  of  society.  Nevertheless, 
the  particular  parts  of  the  body  selected  for  the 
purpose  may  foi-m  more  or  less  a  connecting  link 
between  the  systems  of  vaiious  nations.  It  will  be 
observed  in  the  sequel  that  the  Hebrews  restricted 
themselves  to  the  fore-aim,  to  the  exclii<non  of  the 
foot  and  also  of  the  pace,  as  a  proper  measure  of 
length.  The  adoption  of  foreign  names  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  a  probability  that 
the  measures  themselves  were  borrowed.  Hence 
the  occurrence  of  words  of  Egyptian  extraction, 
such  as  hin  and  ephah,  and  probably  ammah  (for 
*'  cubit "),  inclines  us  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  scales  both  of  length  and  capacity  in  that 
quarter.  The  measures  of  capacity,  which  have  no 
such  natural  standard  as  those  of  length,  would 
more  probably  be  settled  by  conventional  usage, 
and  the  existence  of  similar  measures,  or  of  a  similar 
scale  of  measures  in  different  nations,  would  furnish 
a  strong  probability  of  their  having  been  derived 
from  some  common  source.  Thus  the  coincidence 
of  the  Hebrew  bath  being  subdivided  into  72  logs, 
and  the  Athenian  metrites  into  72  xestae,  can 
nai-dly  be  the  result  of  chance  ;  and,  if  there  further 
exists  a  con-espondence  between  the  ratios  that  the 
weights  bear  to  the  measures,  there  would  be  still 
further  evidence  of  a  common  origin.  Boeckh,  who 
has  gone  fully  into  this  subject  in  his  Metrolo/jische 
Untenuchungen,  traces  back  the  whole  system  of 
weights  and  measures  prevalent  among  the  civilized 
niitions  of  antiquity  to  Babylon  (p.  39),  The 
scanty  infoi-mation  we  possess  rektive  to  the  He- 
brew weights  and  measures  as  a  connected  system, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  our  assigning  a  deHnite 
place  to  it  in  ancient  metrology.  The  names 
already  refen-ed  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  Egypt 
rather  than  Babylonia  was  the  quai-ter  whence  it 
was  derived,  and  the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  with 
the  Athenian  scales  for  liquids  furnishes  strong 
evidence  that  these  had  a  community  of  origin.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  observe  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  that  an  identity  of  ratios  does  not  in- 
volve an  identity  of  absolute  quantities,  a  distinc- 
tion which  very  possfbly  escaped  the  notice  of  early 
writei-s,  who  were  not  unnatui-ally  led  to  identify 
the  measures  in  their  absolute  values,  because  they 
held  the  same  relative  positions  in  the  several  scales. 
We  divide  the  Hebrew  measures  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  refer  to  length  or  capacity,  and 
subdivide  each  of  these  classes  into  two,  the  fbiiner 
into  measures  of  length  and  distance,  the  latter  into 
liquid  and  diy  measures, 

1.  Measures  of  length. 

(1.)  The  denominations  refening  to  length  were 


nSN.  This  term  is  generally  referred  to  a  Coptic 
oiigln,  being  derived  from  a  word,  malie  or  mahi,  signifying 
the  "  fore-arm,"  which  with  the  article  prefixed  becomes 
•mmoAi  (Boeckli.  p.  265).  Gesonins,  however,  refers  it  to 
UiB  Hebrew  nrord  sigcifying  "mother,"  as  though  the  fore- 
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derived  for  the  most  |>art  from  the  a  to  and  lund. 
We  may  notice  the  following  four  as  derived  from 
this  Bouree : — (a)  The  etaba,*  or  finger's  breadtlj, 
meiitioned  only  in  Jer,  lii.  21.  (6)  The  tq>hach,^  oi 
hand  breadth  (Ex.  x.xv.  2.5;  1  K.  vii.  2G;  2  Clir. 
iv,  5),  applied  metaphorically  to  a  short  periott  of 
time  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5.  (c)  The  zereth,^  or  span,  the 
distance  between  the  extremities  of  tlie  thumb  and 
the  little  finger  in  the  extended  hand  ^  Ex.  xxviii.  10; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  4  ;  Ez.  xliii.  \Z\  applied  generally  to 
describe  any  small  measure  in  Is.  xl,  12.  rf)  The 
ainmaJi,^  or  cubit,  the  distance  from  th«  ilbow  to 
the  extremity  cf  the  middle  finger.  This  occurs 
very  frequently  ja  the  Bible  in  relation  to  buildings, 
such  as  the  Ark  (Gen,  vi.  15),  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxvi.,  xxvii.),  and  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  2;  Ez.  xl., 
xli.),  as  well  as  in  relation  to  man's  stature  (1 
i^am,  xvii.  4;  Matt,  vi.  27),  and  other  objects 
(Esth.  V.  14;  Zech.  v.  2).  In  addition  to  the 
above  we  may  notice: — [e)  The  g&med,*  lit.  a 
rod,  applied  to  Eglon's  dirk  (Judg.  iii,  16),  Its 
length  is  unceilain,  but  it  probably  fell  below  the 
cubit,  with  which  it  is  identified  in  the  A.  V. 
(/)  The  kaneh}  or  reed  (compare  our  word  "  cane"), 
for  measuring  buildings  on  a  large  scale  (Ez.  xl. 
5-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16-19). 

Little  information  is  furnished  by  the  Bible  itself 
as  to  the  relative  or  absolute  lengths  described  under 
the  above  temis.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice 
that  the  reed  equals  six  cubits  (Ez.  xl.  5),  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  measures  were  com- 
bined in  anything  like  a  scale.  We  should,  indeed, 
infer  the  reverse  from  the  circumstance  that  Jere- 
miah speaks  of  "  four  tingei-s,"  where  according  to 
the  scale,  he  would  have  said  "  a  hand  breadth  ;" 
that  in  the  description  of  Goliath's  height  (1  J^am. 
xvii,  4),  the  expression  "  six  cubits  and  a  span,"  is 
used  instead  of  "six  cubits  and  a  half ;"  and  that 
Ezekiel  mentions  "span"  and  "half  a  cubit"  in 
close  juxtaposition  (xliii,  13,  17),  as  though  they 
bore  no  relation  to  each  other  either  in  the  ordinary 
or  the  long  cubit.  That  the  denominations  held  a 
certain  ratio  to  each  other,  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  members  in  the  body,  could  hardly 
escape  notice ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
ever  worked  up  into  an  artificial  scale.  The  most 
important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Biblical 
notices,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cubit,  which  may 
be  r^rded  as  the  standard  meabure,  was  of  vary- 
ing length,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy, 
it  was  necessaiy  to  define  the  kind  of  cubit  intended, 
the  result  being  that  the  other  denominatiui.-»,  if 
combined  in  a  scale,  would  vaiy  in  like  ratio.  Thus 
in  Deut.  iii.  11,  the  cubit  is  specified  to  be  "after 
the  cubit  of  a  man ;"  in  2  Chr.  iii.  3  "  aft^r  the 
first,"  or  rather  "  after  the  olderS  measure  ;"  and 
in  Ez.  xli.  8,  " a  great  cubit,"  or  liteially  " a  cubit 
to  the  joint,"  which  is  further  defined  in  Xi.  5,  to 
be  "  a  cubit  and  an  hand  breadth."  These  expres- 
sions involve  one  of  the  most  knotty  points  of 
Hebrew  ai'chaeolc^y,  viz.,  the  number  and  the  re- 
spective lengths  of  the  Scriptural  cubits.  That 
there  was  moie  than  one  cubit,  is  clear ;  but  whe- 
ther there  were  three,  or  only  two,  is  not  so  clear. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  topic  again 

arm  were  In  some  sense  the  "mothei  of  the  a.-m"  (rA«f 
p.  110). 

.        .  V  T 

t  That  the  expression  niltTNT  applies  to  priority  of 
time,  as  we'.l  as  of  order,  is  clear  from  many  passages,  as 
e.  g.,  2  K.  xvii.  i4  ;  Kir.  iii.  12 ;  Hagg.  IL  3. 
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for  the  piesent  we  shall  confine  oui-selves  to  the 
oonsideratiou   of   the  expressions   themselves.      A 
cubit  "  after  the  cubit  of  a  iimn,"  implies  tlie  exist- 
ence of  anotlier  cubit,  which  was  either  longer  or 
•hort«r  tluui  it,  and  from  analogy  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  this  s<'cond  cubit  would  be  the 
longer   of  the   two.     But  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  auiundh  of  a  man"  ?     Is  it  the  cubitus  in  the  ana- 
tomical sense  of  the  term,  in  other  words,  the  bone 
of  the  fore-arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist  ? 
or  is  it  the  full  cubit  in  the  oixlinary  sense  of  the 
term,  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
finger?   What,  again,  are  we  to  understand  by  Eze- 
kiel's  expression,  "  cubit  to  the  joint"?     The  term 
atttdl^  is  explained  by  Geeenius  (Thes.  p.  144) 
of  the  knuckUa,  and  not  of  the  "  armholes,"  as  in 
tne  A.  v.  of  Jer.  xxxviii.   12,  where    our  trans- 
lators have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  word  yd- 
<Ucd,  which  follows  it.     A  "  cubit  to  the  knuckles" 
would   imply   the   space   from    the   elbow  to   the 
knuckles,  and  as  this  cubit  exceeded  by  a  hand- 
breadth  the  oi^inary  cubit,  we  should  infer  tliat  it 
was  contradistinguished  from  the  cubit  tliat  reached 
only   to   the   wrist.      The   meaning  of  the  woi-d 
is,  however,  contested:  Hitzig  gives  it  the  sense 
of  a   connecting   wall   {Comm.  on  Jer.).     Stur- 
mius  (Sdcyr.  p.  94)  undei'stands  it  of  the  edge  of 
the  walls,  and  others  in  tlie  sense  of  a  wing  of  a 
ituilding  (Roeienmiiller,  Schol.  in  Jer.).     Michaelis 
■«n  the  other  hand  understands  it  of  the  knuckles 
{Supplem.  p.  119;,  and  so  does  Saals4hiitz  {Archdol. 
ii.   165>     The   expressions   now  discussed,  taken 
together,  certainly  favour  the  idea  that  the  cubit 
of  the  Bible  did  not  come  up  to  the  full  length  of 
the  cubit  of  other  countries.     A  further  question 
remains  to  be  discussed,  viz.,  whether  more  than 
two  cubits  were  in  vogue  among  the  Hebrews.     It 
is  generally  conceded  tliat  the  "  fonner  "  or  "  older" 
measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3,  was  the  Mosaic  or  legal 
cubit,  and  tliat  the  modem  measure,  the  existence 
of  which  is  implied  in  that  designation,  was  some- 
what larger.     Further,  the  cubit  "  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man"  of  Deut.  iii.  11,  is  held  to  be  a  com- 
vwn  measui-e  in  oonti-adistinction  to  the  ilosaic  one, 
and  to  have  fallen  below  this  latter  in  point  of 
length.     In  this  case,  we  should  h.ive  three  cubits 
— the  'Tommon,  the  Mosaic  or  old  measure,  and  the 
new  measure.      We   turn   to  Ezekiel    and   find  a 
listinction  of  another  character,  viz.,  a  long  and  a 
short  cubit.     Now,  it  has  been  urged  by  many 
writers,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  Kzekiel 
would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  any  other  than  the 
old  orthodox  MoKaic  standard  for  the  measurementa 
of  his  ideal  temple.     If  >«,  his  long  cubit  would  be 
identified  with  the  old  measure,  and  his  shoi-t  cubit 
with  the  one  "  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  and  the 
n-  of  2  C'hr.  iii.  3  would  reprew-nt  a 

«t  .bit  tlian   Kzckiel's  long  one.     Other 

eij it  the  prophet's  language  have,  how- 
ever, been  oll'ered :  it  has  been  sometimes  ai»um«<I 
that,  while  living  in  Chaldea,  he  and  his  conn- 
tr}men  had  adopt e<l  the  long  Babylonian  cubit 
(Jahn,  Archcieol.  §113) ;  but  in  this  case  his  shoit 
cubit  could  not  have  belongod  to  the  same  country, 
inafliiiuch  as  the  dilicrwice  between  these  two 
amounted  to  only  three  fingers  (Herod,  i.  178,. 
Again,  it  hai>  been  explained  that  his  short  cubit 
was  the  oixlinary  Chaldean  measure,  aod  the  long 
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one  the  Mwiaic  measure  Jiosenmiiller,  »i  Ez. 
xl.  .■>") ;  but  this  is  unlikely  on  account  of  the  ro- 
spu'tive  lengths  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  Mosiiio 
culiita.  to  which  we  shall  heieafter  refer.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  objections,  we  think  tlut  the 
p\i«iages  previously  discussed  (Deut.  iii.  11  ;  2  Chr. 
iii.  J)  imply  the  existence  of  three  cubits.  It  re- 
mains to  be  inquired  whether  from  the  Bible 
itself  we  can  extract  any  information  as  to  the 
length  of  the  Masaic  or  legal  cubit.  The  notices 
of  the  height  of  the  altar  and  of  the  height  of  the 
lavers  in  the  Temple  ai-e  of  importance  in  this 
respect  In  the  former  case  three  cubits  is  spf>- 
cified  (Ex.  xxvn.  1),  with  a  direct  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  sx.  26)  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
height  of  the  base  on  which  the  laver  was  placed 
was  three  cubits  (1  K.  vii.  27).  If  we  adopt  the 
oixlinary  length  of  the  cubit  (say  20  inches),  the 
heights  of  tlie  altar  and  of  the  base  would  be  5  feet. 
But  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  minister  at  an  altar,  or  to  use  a  laver 
placed  at  such  a  height.  In  oi-der  to  meet  this 
difficulty  without  any  alteration  of  the  length  of 
the  cubit,  it  must  be  assumed'  that  an  inclined 
plane  led  up  to  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  loftier 
altar  of  the  Temple  (Mishn.  J/idt/.  3,  §1,  3). 
But  such  a  contrivance  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  text;  and,  even  if  suited  t<i  the  altar,  would  1>« 
wholly  needless  for  the  lavera.  Hence  Saalscliiitz 
infei-s  that  the  cubit  did  not  exceed  a  Prussian  foot, 
which  is  less  than  an  English  foot  {Archaol.  ii. 
167).  The  other  instances  adduced  by  him  are  not 
so  much  to  the  point.  The  molten  sea  was  not 
designed  for  the  pui°pose  of  bathing  (though  this 
impi-ession  is  conveyed  by  2  Chr.  iv.  6  as  given  in 
the  A.  v.),  and  thei°efoie  no  conclusion  can  l>e 
drawn  from  the  depth  of  the  water  in  it.  The 
heic;ht  of  Og,  as  inferred  fi-om  the  length  of  his  bed- 
st«id  (y  cubits,  Deut.  iii.  11),  and  the  height  of 
Goliath  \6  cubits  and  a  sjian,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4),  ai-e 
not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  cubit  about  IS 
inchei  long,  if  creiit  can  be  given  to  other  reconled 
instances  of  exti-aordinaiy  st.iture  (I'lin.  vii.  2,  16; 
Herod,  i.  Ii8;  .losephus,  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §5).  At 
the  same  time  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  which  is  followed  by  .losephus  [Ant.  vi. 
9,  §1),  and  which  reduces  the  number  of  cubits  to 
four,  suggests  either  an  error  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
or  a  considerable  incivase  in  the  length  of  tlie  cubit 
in  Inter  time*. 

The  foregoing  examination  of  Biblical  notices  has 
tendeil  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cubit  of  early 
times  fell  far  below  the  length  usually  assigned  to 
it ;  but  these  notices  aie  so  scanty  and  ambiguous 
that  thif  conclusion  is  by  no  means  ilecisive.  We 
now  turn  to  collateral  sources  of  information,  which 
we  will  follow  out  as  &r  as  possible  in  chrono- 
logical order.  The  earliest  and  most  reliable  testi- 
mony as  to  the  length  of  tlie  cubit  is  supplied  by 
the  existing  specimens  of  old  Egyptian  measures. 
.Several  of  these  have  been  discovered  in  tombs,  ixir- 
rying  us  back  at  all  events  to  1700  B.C.,  while  the 
Nilometcr  at  Elephantine  exhibits  the  length  of  the 
cubit  in  the  time  of  the  Komaii  emperors.  No  givnt 
ditferenre  is  exhibited  in  these  n'.easurcs,  the  longest 
being  estimated  at  about  21  inches,  and  the  shot  lest 
at  about  2<)^,  or  exactly  20*4729  inches  (\Vilkin<ou, 
Anc.  Eg.  ii.  258).    They  ai-e  divid»l  into  28  digits, 


'  VVM.  wrote  In  licnanuiot  of  the 

>  Kno'bel  SMnmes  that  there  were  steps,  and  that  the    Ex.  xxvll.  1> 
pmliibitlon  in  Ex.  zz.  26  cBunstes  frotn  oo  author  wbo  , 
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tr.i  in  this  n«|)ect  coiitiTist  with  the  MosKiic  cubit, 
which,  accoixliiig  to  Riibbinical  anthoritifs,  was  ill  • 
vided  into  24  ditjits.  Tlieiu  is  («>me  dilKciilty  in 
reconciling  this  discrepancy  with  the  almost  certain 
feet  of  the  derivation  of  the  cubit  fiom  Kgypt.  It 
has  been  generally  surmise<l  that  the  Egyptian  cubit 
was  of  more  than  one  length,  and  that  the  sepul- 
chral measures  exhibit  the  shorter  as  well  as  the 
loiigi;r  by  special  marks.  Wilkinson  denies  the  exist- 
ence ofmoiethan  one  cubit  {Anc.  Hg.  ii.  2o7-259), 
ajiparently  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  total  lengths  of 
the  mejisures  do  not  materially  vaiy.  It  may  be 
coiKXHled  that  the  measures  are  intended  to  repre- 
seut  the  same  length,  the  variation  being  simply  the 
rcBult  of  mechanical  inaccuracy  ;  but  this  does  not 
decide  the  question  of  the  double  cubit,  which  rather 
turns  on  the  peculiai-ities  of  nutation  obsei-vuble  on 
these  measures.  For  a  ftill  discussion  of  this  point 
we  must  i-efci'  the  reader  to  Thenius's  essay  in  the 
Theologische  Stvdien  und  Kritihen  for  1846,  pp. 
297-34-.  Our  Hmits  will  pennit  only  a  brief 
statement  of  the  tacts  of  the  cjise,  and  of  the  views 
expressed  in  reference  to  them.  The  most  perfect 
of  the  Egyptian  cubit  mesisures  are  those  preserved 
in  the  Turin  and  Louvre  Museums.  These  are 
unequally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  containing  1.5,  and  the  other  13  digits. 
In  the  former  part  the  digits  are  subdivided  into 
aliquot  pails  from  ^  to  ^,  reckoning  from  right  to 
left.  In  the  latter  part  the  digits  are  marked  on 
the  lower  edge  in  the  Turin,  and  on  the  upper  edge 
in  the  Louvre  meiisure.  In  the  Turin  measure  the 
thi-ee  letl-hand  digits  exceed  the  othere  in  size,  and 
have  marks  over  them  indicating  either  tingers  or 
the  numerals  1,  2,  3.  The  four  left-hand  digits  are 
also  marked  ofl"  from  the  rest  by  a  double  stroke, 
and  ai«  further  distinguished  by  hieroglyphic  marks 
supposed  to  indicate  that  they  are  digits  of  the  old 
measure.  There  are  also  special  marks  between  the 
6th  and  7th,  and  between  the  10th  and  11th  digits 
of  the  left-hand  portion.  In  the  Louvre  cubit 
two  digits  are  marked  off  on  the  lower  edge  by  lines 
running  in  a  slightly  ti-ansverse  direction,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  greater  length  than  is  given  on  the  upper 
side.  It  has  been  found  that  each  of  the  three 
above  specified  digits  in  the  Turin  measure  =,!}  of 
the  whole  length,  less  these  three  digits  ;  or,  to  put 
it  in  another  form,  the  four  lefl-liand  digits  =  ^  of 
the  25  right-hand  digits  :  also  tliat  each  of  the  two 
digits  in  the  Louvre  measui-e  =  j'^  of  the  whole 
length,  less  these  two  digits ;  and  further,  that 
twice-  the  left  half  of  either  measure  =  the  whole 
length  of  the  Louvie  measure,  less  the  two  digits. 
Most  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  measures  contain  a  combination  of  two,  if 
not  thiva.  kinds  of  cubit.  Gi-eat  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  is  manifested  as  to  particulars. 
Thenius  makes  the  difference  between  the  royal 
and  old  cubits  to  be  no  more  than  two  digits,  the 
avei-age  length  of  the  latter  being  484*289^  milli- 
metres, or  19-0<36  inches,  as  compared  with 
523-524  millimetres,  or  20-611  inches  and  523 
millimetres,  or  20-591  inches,  the  lengths  of  the 
Turin  and  Louvre  measures  respectively.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  additional  two  digits  as  originating 
in  thepi-a<lice  of  placing  the  two  fingers  crosswavs 
at  the  end  of  the  ann  smd  hand  used  in  measuring, 

^  The  precise  amonnt  of  484-289  Is  obtained  by  taking    the  length  of  the  26  digits  on  the  Louvre  measure,  = 
the  mean  of  the  four  following  amounts :— 26  of  523-824,  UbOSTS  ;  and  twice  the  left-hand  division  of  the  same 
the  total  length  of  the  Turin  meas^nre.  =  486-130;  twice  '  =  •l>>3-.'<60. 
the  left-hand  division  of  the  same  measure,  =  480-792;  I      '   n'31J*3n  "J{. 
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I  M  as  to  maik  the  spot  up  to  which  the  cloth  c 
ether  article  has  been  meisured.  He  further  finds 
in  the  notation  of  the  Turin  measui-e,  indicationf 
of  a  thii-d  01  ordinai-y  cubit  23  digits  in  length. 
Another  explanation  is  that  the  old  cubit  consisted 
of  24  old  or  25  new  digits,  and  that  its  length  was 
462  millimetres,  or  18-189  ijiches;  and  again, 
others  put  the  old  cubit  at  24  new  digits.  a> 
marked  on  the  me.Tsures.  The  relative  projiortioiis 
of  the  two  would  be,  on  these  several  hypotheses, 
as  28  :  26,  as  28  :  25,  and  as  28  :  24. 

The  use  of  more  than  one  cubit  appeai-s  to  have 
also  prevailed  in  Babylon,  for  Herodotus  states 
that  the  "  royal"  exceeded  the  "moderate"  cubit 
(ir^X"*  fiirpios)  by  three  digits  (i.  178).  The 
np}>ellation  "  royal,"  if  borrowed  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, would  itself  imply  the  existence  of  another  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  other  was 
the  "  moderate"  cubit  mentioned  in  the  text.  Tlie 
majority  of  critics  think  that  Herodotus  is  thei* 
speaking  of  the  oi-dinary  Greek  cubit  (Boeckh,  p. 
214),  though  the  opfwsite  view  is  afhi-med  by 
Grote  in  his  notice  of  Boeckh's  work  {Class.  Mus. 
i.  28).  Even  if  the  Greek  cubit  be  undeistood,  a 
fuither  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  uncertainty 
whether  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  digits  as  they 
stood  on  the  Greek  or  on  the  Babylonian  measure. 
In  the  one  case  the  proportions  of  the  two  would 
be  as  8:7,  in  the  other  case  as  9  :  8.  Boeckh 
adopts  the  Babylonian  digits  (without  goo<l  reason, 
we  think),  and  estimates  the  Babylonian  royal  cubit 
at  234-2743  Paris  lines,  or  20-806  inches  (p.  219). 
A  greater  length  would  by  assigned  to  it  according 
to  the  data  furaished  by  M.  Oppert,  as  stated  in 
Hiuvlinson's  Herod,  i.  315 ;  for  if  the  cubit  and 
foot  stood  in  the  ratio  of  5  :  3,  and  if  the  latter 
contained  15  digits,  and  had  a  length  of  315  milli- 
metres, then  the  length  of  the  ordinary  cubit 
would  be  525  millimetres,  and  of  tlie  loyal  cubit, 
assuming,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  cubits  in  each 
ca.se  were  Babylonian.  588  millimetres,  or  23-149 
inches. 

Reverting  to  the  Hebrew  measures,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  identify  the  new  measure  implied  in 
2  Chr.  iii.  3  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit;  the 
"  old"  measuj-e  and  Ezekiel's  -ibit  with  the  lesser 
one,  either  of  26  or  24  digits;  and  the  "  cubit  of  a 
man"  with  the  third  one  of  which  Thenius  speaks. 
Boeckh,  however,  identifies  the  Mosiiic  measure  with 
the  full  Egyptian  cubit,  and  accounts  for  the  dif 
ference  in  the  number  of  digits  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Hebrews  substituted  a  division  into  24 
for  that  into  28  digits,  the  size  of  the  digits  being 
of  course  increasetl  (pp.  266,  267).  With  rt-i,vd 
to  the  Babylonian  measure,  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable that  either  the  ordinary  or  the  royal  cubit 
could  be  identified  with  Ezekiel's  short  cubit  (as 
Rosenmiiller  thinks),  seeing  that  its  length  on  either 
of  the  computations  above  ofl'eiied  exceeded  that  of 
the  Egyptian  cubit. 

In  the  Mishnah  the  Mosaic  ciibit  is  defined  to  be 
one  of  six  palms  {Celim,  17,  §10).  It  is  termed 
the  moderate'  cubit,  and  is  distinguished  from  a 
lesser  cubit  of  rive  palms  on  the  one  side  (Celim, 
ib.),  and  on  the  other  side  from  a  larger  one,  i  ou- 
sisting,  accord"lng  to  Bartenora  (m  Cel.  17,  §9),  of 
six  palms  and  a  digit.  .  The  palm  consisted,  accord- 
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bti  to  Mainioniiies  (ibid.),  of  four  digits;  and  the 
dipt,  according  to  Arias  Montanux  {Ant.  p.  1 1  '.\\ 
of  four  barley  coma.  TUj<  t^res  144  barleycorns  .vs 
the  length  of  the  cubi%  which  accords  with  the 
number  assigned  to  the  cubit>is  Justus  et  tnediocrn 
of  the  Arabians  (Boecich,  p.  246).  The  length  of 
the  Mosaic  cubit,  as  computed  by  Thenius  (after 
cereral  trials  with  the  specified  number  of  borley- 
conis  of  middling  sise,  placed  side  by  side),  is 
214-512  Paris  lines,  or  19-0515  inches  (St.  u.  Kr. 
p.  110).  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
rery  exact  conclusion  by  this  moile  of  calculation. 
£isenschmid  estimated  144  baileyooms  as  equal  to 
238-35  Paris  lines  (Boeckh,  p.  269),  perhaps  from 
baring  used  larger  grains  than  the  average.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  "Weights  and  Measures" 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  (xviii.  I9d)  gives,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  that  38  average  grains 
Biiike  up  5  inches,  in  which  case  144  •=  ]8"947 
inches ;  while  the  length  of  the  Arabian  cubit 
referred  to  is  computed  at  213*058  Faiis  lines 
(Boeckh,  p.  247).  The  Talmudists  state  that  the 
Moaaic  cubit  was  used  for  the  ediiice  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  Temple,  and  the  lesser  cubit  for  the 
TWtli  thereof."  This  was  probably  a  fiction ;  for 
the  authorities  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 
ai  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lesser  cubit  was  used, 
tome  of  them  restricting  it  to  the  golden  altar,  and 
paits  of  the  brazen  alUr  (Mishnah,  Cel.  17,  §10). 
Hut  this  distinction,  fictitious  as  it  may  have  been, 
shows  that  the  cubits  were  not  i-egarded  in  the 
light  of  Mocred  aad  profane,  as  stated  in  works  on 
Hebrew  archaeology.  Another  distinction,  adopted 
by  the  Habbiuists  in  reference  to  the  palm,  would 
tend  to  show  that  they  did  not  rigidly  adhere  to 
any  definite  length  of  cubit :  for  they  recognised 
two  kinds  of  piilms,  one  wherein  the  fingers  lay 
loosely  open,  which  they  denominated  a  smiling 
palm ;  tlie  other  wherein  the  fingers  were  closely 
compressed,  and  styled  the  grieving  palm  (Carpzov, 
Appar.  pp.  674,  676). 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
'considerations  are  not  of  the  decisive  character  that 
we  could  wish.  For  while  the  collateral  evidence 
df  lived  from  the  practice  of  the  adj.tcent  countries 
and  from  later  JenriKh  authorities  &vours  the  i<lea 
that  the  Bibliail  cubit  vaiied  but  little  from  the 
length  usually  assigned  to  that  measure,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Bible  itself  is  in  favour  of  one  con- 
•idenbly  sboiier.  This  evidence  is,  however,  of  so 
nocertain  a  chai-acter,  turning  on  points  of  criticism 
and  on  brief  notices,  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to 
adopt  it  as  our  standard.  We  accept  therefore,  with 
reservation,  the  estimate  of  Thenius,  and  from  the 
cubit  we  estinute  tiie  al«olute  length  of  the  other 
denominations  according  to  the  proportions  existing 
between  the  members  of  the  body,  the  cubit  equal- 
ling two  spans  (compai-e  Kx.  xxv.  3,10,  with  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §§&,  6),  the  spno  three  {lalms,  and  the 
palm  four  digits. 
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Land  Hn<l  aivn  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Num.  S3SV.  4,  5;  Ez.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  (K*. 
xlii.  20,  xliii.  17,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20;  Rev.  xxi.  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a 
square  measure  by  the  Jews."  Whenever  they  wished 
to  define  the  size  of  a  plot,  they  specified  its  length 
and  breadth,  even  if  it  were  a  perfect  square,  as  in 
Ez.  xlviii.  16.  The  difficulty  of  defining  an  aieii 
by  these  means  is  experienced  in  the  intei-pretation 
of  Num.  XXXV,  4,  5,  where  the  suburbs  of  the 
Levitical  cities  are  described  as  reaching  outward 
from  the  wall  of  the  city  1 000  cubits  round  about, 
and  at  the  same  time  2oOO  cubits  on  each  side  from 
without  the  city.  We  can  hardly  undei-stand  these 
two  measurements  otherwise  than  as  applying,  the 
one  to  the  width,  the  other  to  the  external  boundary 
of  the  suburb,  the  measurements  being  taken  respec- 
tively perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  city  walls. 
But  iu  this  case  it  is  necessaiy  to  understand  the 
words  rendered  "  from  without  the  city,"  in  ver.  5, 
as  meaning  to  the  exclusion  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
lerigth  of  the  city  wall  should  be  added  in  each 
case  to  the  2000  cubits.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  size  of  the  areas  would  vary,  and  that  where 
the  city  walls  were  unequal  in  length,  the  sides  of 
the  suburb  would  be  also  unequal.  For  instance, 
if  the  city  wall  was  500  cubits  long,  then  the  side 
of  the  suburb  would  be  2500  cubits ;  if  the  city 
wall  were  1000  cubits,  then  the  side  of  the  suburb 
would  be  3000  cubits.  Assuming  the  existence  of 
two  towns,  500  and  1000  cubits  square,  the  area 
of  the  suburb  would  in  the  former  case  =  6,000,000 
square  cubits,  and  would  be  24  times  the  aze  of 
the  town ;  while  in  the  latter  case  the  suburb 
would  be  8,000,000  square  cubits,  and  only  8  times 
the  size  of  the  town.  This  explanation  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  the 
suburbs  as  compared  with  the  towns :  nevertheless 
any  other  explanation  only  exaggerates  tliis  dispro- 
portion. Keil,  in  his  comment  on  Josh.  xiv.  4, 
assumes  that  the  city  wall  was  in  all  cases  to  be 
regarded  as  1000  cubits  long,  which  with  the  1000 
cubits  outside  the  w^all,  and  measured  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  wall,  would  make  u)>  the  2000 
cubits,  and  would  give  to  the  side  of  the  suburb  in 
every  case  a  length  of  3000  cubits.  The  objection 
to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  an 
uniform  length  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  the  suburb 
might  have  been  more  conveniently  described  as 
3000  cubits  on  each  side.  All  ambiguity  would 
liave  been  avoided  if  the  size  of  the  suburb  had 
been  decided  either  by  absolute  or  relative  acreage ; 
in  other  words,  if  it  were  to  consist  in  all  cases  of  a 
certain  fixed  acreage  outside  the  walls,  or  if  it  were 
made  to  vary  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
town.  As  the  text  stands,  neither  of  these  methods 
can  be  deduced  from  it. 

(2.)  The  measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  three  following : — (a)  The  Lvi'ad* 
or  pace  r2Sam.  ri.  13),  answering  generally  to  our 
yaixl.  (6)  The  CibratJt  hMrets,f  ren<tered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  a  little  way  "  or  "  a  little  pece  of  ground  " 
(Gen.  XXXV.  16,  xlviii.  7;  2  K.  v.  19).  The  ex- 
pwion  appears  to  indicate  xome  definite  distance, 
Imt  we  are  unable  to  state  with  precision  what  that 
la.     The  LXX.  retains  the  Hebrew  woid 


la  the  paMifa  flnt  qnotsA  and  wooM  with  more  am 
iMency  be  ranrlarad  men  biataad  of  "yoke."  It  nr»nt 
soch  an  amoant  or  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxm  w^  U  pkMfb 
In  s  day.    JMtmak  means  t/mrrote. 
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ui  the  fi>nn  Xa$padd,  as  though  it  were  the  name 
of  a  jilnce,  ndiling  in  Gen.  «lviii.  7  tlie  woids  Karh 
rby  iinr6Spofiiov,  which  is  thus  a  second  translation 
of  the  expression.  If  a  ceitain  distance  was  intended 
by  this  translation,  it  would  be  either  the  ordinary 
tength  of  a  race-coui-se,  or  stich  a  distance  as  a 
hoi-sc  could  travel  without  beuig  over-fatigued,  in 
other  wonls,  a  stage.  But  it  prDbably  means  a 
locality,  either  a  race-course  itself,  as  in  3  Mace, 
iv.  11,  or  the  sjiace  outside  the  town  walls  where 
the  race-coui-se  was  usually  to  be  found.  The 
LXX.  gives  it  again  in  Gen.  xlviii.  7  a-s  the  equi- 
valent lor  Kphi-ath.  The  Syriac  and  Persian  ver- 
sions render  cibrath  by  pai-asang,  a  well-known 
Pei-sian  measure,  generally  estimated  at  30  stades 
'Herod,  ii.  6,  v.  53j,  or  from  3}  to  4  English  miles, 
but  sometimes  at  a  lai'ger  amount,  even  up  to  GO 
stades  (Strab.  xi.  518),  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
diawn  from  the  Bible  is  that  the  cibrath  did  not 
exceed  and  probably  equalled  the  distance  between 
IWthlehem  and  liachel's  burial-place,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally identified  with  a  spot  Ij  mile  north  of 
the  town,  (c)  The  derec  ySmfl  or  maliAlac  yom/ 
a  (lay's  journey,  wliich  was  the  most  usual  method 
of  Circulating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx.  36, 
x.\.\i.  23;  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3;  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  31, 
xxxiii.  8 ;  Dent.  i.  2 ;  1  K.  xix.  4 ;  2  K.  iii.  9 ; 
Jon.  iii.  3  ;  1  Mace.  v.  24,  28,  vii.  45  ;  Tob.  vi.  1), 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  ii.  44).  The  distance  indicated 
by  it  was  naturally  fluctuating  accoixling  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  traveller  or  of  the  countiy 
through  which  he  passed.  Heroiiotus  variously 
estimates  it  at  200  and  150  stades  (iv.  101,  v.  53) : 
Mariuus  {ap.  I'tol.  i.  11)  at  150  and  172  stades; 
Pausauias  (x.  33,  §2)  at  150  stades;  Strabo  (i.  35) 
at  from  250  to  300  stades ;  and  Vegetius  {De  Re 
Mil.  i.  11)  at  from  20  to  24  miles  for  the  Roman 
army.  The  ordinary  day's  jouniey  among  the  .lews 
was  30  miles ;  but  when  they  travelled  in  com- 
panies only  10  miles:  Neapolis  fonned  the  first 
stage  out  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  former, 
and  Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  computation 
(Lightfoot,  Exerc.  in  Luc.  ii.  44).  It  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  distinct  length  to  the  day's  journey : 
Jahu's  estimate  of  33  miles,  172  yards,  and  4  feet, 
is  based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  it  bore 
some  fixed  ratio  to  the  other  measures  of  length. 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  we  meet 
with  the  following  additional  measures : — {d)  The 
Sabbath-day's  journey,*  already  discussed  in  a  sepa- 
rate article,  {e)  The  atadion*  or  "  furlong,"  a 
Greek  measure  introduced  into  Asia  subsequently 
to  Alexander's  conquest,  and  hence  first  mentioned 
in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  xi.  5,  xii.  9,  17,  29), 
and  subsequently  in  the  New  Testament  (Lukexxiv. 
13;  John  vi.  19,  xi.  18;  Kev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  16). 
Both  the  name  and  the  length  of  the  stade  w^ere 
borrowed  from  the  footrace  coui-se  at  Olympia.  Jt 
equalled  600  Greek  feet  (Herod,  ii.  149),  or  125 
Roman  paces  (Plin.  ii.  23),  or  606}  feet  of  our 
measure.  It  thus  falls  below  the  furlong  by  53J 
feet.  The  distances  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
places  Bethany,  Jamuia,  and  Scythopolis,  ai-e  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  at  15  stades  (John  xi.  18), 
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240  stades  (2  Mncc.  xii.  9),  and  600  stades  (2  Maot 
xii.  29).  In  2  Mace.  xi.  5  thei-e  is  an  evident  enor 
either  of  the  author  or  of  the  text,  in  respect  to  lh« 
posiron  of  Bethsura,  which  is  given  as  only  5  stada 
from  J,?rusalem.  The  Talmudists  describe  the  stade 
under  ihe  term  res,*  and  regarded  it  as  equal  w 
625  feet  and  125  paces  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  679). 
(/)  The  Mile,"  a  Roman  measure,  equalling  lOOi'; 
Roman  paces,  8  st-tdes,  and  1618  English  vanii 
[Mile]. 

2.  Measures  of  capacity. 

The  measures  of  capacity  for  liquids  wei-e : — (a) 
The  logT  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  &c.),  the  name  originally 
signifying  a  "  biusin."  (6)  The  hia,*  a  name  of 
Egyptian  origin,  frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  xxix.  40,  XXX.  24;  Num.  xv.  4,  7,  9  ;  Ez. 
iv.  11,  &c.).  (c)  The  bath,»  the  name  meaning 
"  measured,"  the  largest  of  the  liquid  measures 
(1  K.  vii.  26,  38  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10 ;  Ezr.  vii.  22  ;  Is. 
v.  10).  With  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  these 
measures  we  leain  nothing  from  the  Bible,  but  we 
gather  from  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  8,  §3)  that  the 
bath  contained  6  bins  (for  the  bath  equalled  72 
xestae  or  12  choes,  and  the  hin  2  choes),  and  from 
the  l{iibbinists  that  the  hin  contained  12  logs 
(Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  G85).  The  relative  value* 
therefore  stand  thus : — 
Log 

12     I   Hin 
72    I    6    I  Bath 

The  di-y  measure  contained  the  following  deno- 
minations : — (a)  The  cab,*  mentioned  only  in  2  K. 
vi.  25,  the  name  meaning  literally  hollow  or  con- 
cave. (6)  The  omer,*  mentioned  only  in  Ex.  xvi. 
16-36.  The  same  measure  is  elsewhere  termeil 
issdrdn*  as  being  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (comp. 
Ex.  xvi.  36),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  "  tenth  deal " 
(Lev.  xiv.  10,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xv.  4,  &c.).  The 
word  omer  implies  a  heap,  and  secondarily  a  sheaf. 
(c)  The  sedh,'  or  "  measure,"  this  being  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  teim,  and  appropriately 
applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  ordinary  mea- 
sure for  household  pui-poses  (Gen.  xviii.  6  ;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  18;  2  K.  vii.  1,  16).  The  Gi-eek  equivalent 
ocxurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  33  ;  Luke  xiii.  21,  The  seah 
was  otherwise  teiTned  shdlish,*  as  being  the  thii-d 
part  of  an  ephah  (Is.  xl.  12  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  5).  {d)  The 
ephah,t  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  of  frequent 
recurrence  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi.  36;  Lev.  t.  11, 
vi.  20;  Num.  v.  15,  xxviii.  5 ;  Judg.  vi.  19;  Ruth 
ii.  17  ;  1  Sam.  i.  24,  xvii.  17  ;  Ez.  xiv.  11,  13,  14, 
xlvi.  5,  7,  11,  14).  (c)  The  lethec,^  or  "half- 
homer,"  literally  meaning  what  is  poured  out :  it 
occurs  only  in  Hos.  iii.  2.  (/)  The  homer 
meaning  heap  (Lev.  xxvii.  16  ;  Num.  xi.  32 ;  Is.  v, 
10;  Ez.  xiv.  13).  It  is  elsewhere  teimed  cor,* 
from  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was  measured 
(1  K.  iv.  22,  v.  11  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5;  Ezr. 
vii.  22  ;  Ez.  xiv.  14),  The  Greek  equivalent  occurs 
in  Luke  xvi.  7, 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  diy  measui-es  ai"e 
to  a  ceilain  extent  expressed  in  the  names  issdron, 
meaning  a  tenth,  and  shdlish,  a  third.  In  addi- 
tiou  we  have  the  Biblical  statement  that  the  omei 
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b  the  tftitJn  part  of  the  ephah  (Ex.  xri.  36),  and 
that  the  ephah  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  homer,  and 
coiTcspomie^l  to  the  b;ith  in  liquid  measure  (Ei. 
fir.  1 1 ).  Th*  Habbinists  supplement  this  by 
ftatini;  that  tlie  ephah  cuntained  three  seaha,  and 
the  sesih  »\x  cabs  Caiprov,  p.  683).  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  di^w  out  the  following  scale  of  relative 
ralues: — 


Cab 

1| 

Omar 

6 

H 

Seah 

18 

10 

3 

Epiiah 

180 

100 

30 

10    1  Homer 

The  above  scale  is  cojistnicted,  it  will  be  ob- 
lei'ved,  on  a  combination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal 
i-atioa,  the  former  prevailitig  in  i-espect  to  the  omer, 
ephah,  and  homer,  the  latter  in  re$|i«H:t  to  the  cab, 
seah,  and  ephah.  In  the  liquid  measure  tlie  duo- 
decimal ratio  alone  appe:ii-v,  and  hence  there  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  this  was  the  orig'iial,  as  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  general,  principle  on 
which  the  scales  of  antiquity  were  fi-amed  (Boeckh, 
p.  38).  Whether  the  decimal  division  was  intro- 
duced from  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  local  usage,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  diy  mea- 
sures form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiiy,  inasmuch 
1^  the  two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value, 
Til.  the  bath  and  the  ephah  (Ez.  xlv.  11  j :  if  either 
of  these  can  be  Bzed,  the  conversion  of  the  other 
denominations  into  their  respective  values  readily 
follows.  Unfortunately  the  data  for  detei-miuing 
the  value  of  the  bath  or  ephah  are  both  scanty  and 
rooflicting.  Attempts  have  bt^in  made  to  deduce 
the  value  of  the  bath  from  a  comparison  of  the 
dimensions  and  the  contents  of  the  molten  sea  as 
given  in  1  K.  vii.  23-26.  If  these  pniliculai's  had 
been  given  with  greater  accui-acyand  fulness,  they 
would  have  furnished  a  sound  basis  for  a  calcula- 
tion ;  but,  as  the  matter  now  stimds,  uncertainty 
attwls  every  statement.  The  diameter  is  given  as 
1"  L-  ibits,  and  the  circumference  as  30  cubits,  the 
iliiineter  being  stated  to  be  "from  one  brim  to 
the  other."  Assuming  that  the  vessel  was  drcular, 
the  proportions  of  the  dianjeter  and  circumference 
:~i  '■  :.''■■■  '  :"•!•  mathematical  pui-poses, 
whether  the  diameter  was 

t,...t ;  :.<.:..  :..■-  ...u  ...  J  or  tlie  external  edge  of  the 

vessel.  The  shape  of  the  vessel  has  been  variously 
c  uc^ivf-i  to  be  circular  and  polygonal,  cylindrical 
r  "rical,  with   perpendicular  and    with 

t  The  contents  are  given  as  2000 

LaM-  11  1  K.  vii.  26,  and  :5000  baths  in  2  Chr. 
IV.  .^,  the  latter  being  probably  a  corrupt  text, 
lastly,  the  length  of  tlie  <-ubit  is  undetined,  and 
hence  every  estim.ite  is  attended  with  suspicion. 
The  conclusions  drawn  have  been  widely  ditlerent, 
as  might  be  expe<-t«il.  If  it  be  asaumeid  that  the 
form  of  the  vessel  whs  cylindrical  (as  the  descrip- 
tioM  pritrA  J<ici«  seems  to  imply),  that  its  clear 
diiTiieier  was  10  eubit«  of  the  value  of  19*0515 
Knglish  inrhes  each,  and  that  its  full  contents  were 
20(K)  baths,  then  the  value  of  the  bath  wooU  be 
4-8965  gallons;  for  the  contenta  of  the  vessel 
would  equal  2,715,638  cubic  inches,  or  9,793  gal- 
lons. If.  however,  tlie  statement  of  Jonephus  (jknt. 
viii.  3,  §■">),  as  to  the  hemispherical  form  of  the 
ve*.«el,  be  adopted,  then  the  estimate  would  be  re- 
Inwd.  ^^»lgey,  as  quoted  by  Boeckh  (p.  261),  on 
rbia  b)-po^esiit  calculate*  the  value  of  the  bath  at 
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18*086  French  litres,  or  3-98u7  English  gallon*. 
If,  further,  we  adopt  Saalschiitz's  view  as  to  the 
length  of  the  cubit,  which  he  puts  at  15  Dresden 
inches  at  the  highest,  the  value  ot  the  bath  will  Ijc 
further  reduced,  according  to  his  calculation,  to 
lOJ  Prus^ian  quarts,  or  215057  English  gallons; 
while  at  his  lower  estimate  of  the  cubit  at  12 
inches,  its  value  would  be  little  more  than  one-half 
of  this  amount  {Archaol.  ii.  171).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  vessel  bulged,  and  if  the  diameter  and 
circumference  were  measured  at  the  neck  or  nar- 
rowest part  of  it,  space  might  be  found  for  20f>'3  or 
even  30u0  baths  of  gi-eater  value  than  any  of  the 
above  estimates.  It  is  therelbre  hopeless  to  arrive 
at  any  sitisfactory  conclusion  from  tnis  source. 
Neveiiheless  we  think  the  calculations  are  not 
without  their  use,  as  furnishing  a  cei-tiin  amount 
of  presumptive  evidence.  For,  setting  aside  the 
theory  that  the  vessel  bulged  considerably,  for 
which  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence  wh.itever,  all 
the  other  computations  agree  in  one  point,  viz.  that 
the  bath  fell  far  below  the  value  placed  on  it  by 
Josephus,  and  by  modem  writei-s  on  Hebrew  archae- 
ology generally,  according  to  whom  the  bath  mea- 
sures between  8  and  9  English  gallons. 

We  turn  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  other 
earlv  writers.  The  foiiner  states  that  the  bath 
ejuals  72  x«stae  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §9;,  that  the  hin 
equals  2  At'.ic  cAo*  (Fh.  iii.  8,  §.H,  9,  §4),  that 
tJie  seah  eqails  1|  Italian  modii  [lb.  ix.  4,  §5), 
that  the  cor  equab  10  Attic  vtedimni  (/6.  xv.  9, 
§2),  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer  equals  7  Attic 
cot'flic  (lb.  iii.  6,  §6).  It  may  further  be  im- 
plied from  Ant.  ix.  4,  §4,  as  compai-ed  with  2  K. 
vi.  25,  that  he  r^rded  the  cab  as  equal  to  4  xettia. 
Now,  in  oi-der  to  reduce  these  statements  to  con- 
sistency, it  must  be  assumed  tluit  in  Ant.  xv.  9,  §2, 
he  has  confused  the  medimnns  with  the  metretia, 
and  in  Ant.  iii.  6,  §6,  the  cotyli  wi:h  the  xestes. 
Such  errors  throw  doubt  on  his  other  !«tatements, 
and  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  not 
really  familiar  with  the  Greek  measures.  This 
impi-ession  is  supported  by  his  apparent  ignorance 
of  the  term  metrites,  which  he  should  have  used 
not  onlv  in  tho  passage  above  noticel,  but  also  in 
viii.  2.  §9,  wh<'r»»  he  would  naturally  have  substi- 
tuted it  for  IJ  zestae,  assuming  that  these  were 
Attic  xestite.  Nevertheless  his  testimony  mu.«t  be 
tiken  as  de<isively  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the 
Hebrew  bath  with  the  Attic  metritis.  Jerome  (m 
Matt.  xiii.  33)  affirms  that  the  seah  equals  1^  modii, 
and  (in  Et.  xlv.  1 1 )  liut  the  wr  equals  30  modii,— 
statements  that  are  gUnngly  inconsistent,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  30  seahs  in  the  cor.  The  statements 
of  Epiphanius  in  his  treatise  De  Mttmuis  are 
equally  remarkable  for  inconsistency.  He  states 
(ii.  177)  that  the  cor  equals  30  modii'.  on  this 
assumption  the  bath  would  equal  51  aextarii,  but 
he  gives  only  50  (p.  178):  the  seah  would  equal 
1  vwdixts,  but  he  gives  1^  modii  (p.  178;,  or,  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  of  \1  texiarii  to  the  modnta, 
21^  textarii,  though  elsewhere  he  a-ssigns  56  se»- 
tarii  as  ita  value  (p.  182):  the  omer  would  be 
5|^  $extarii,  but  he  gives  7^  (p.  182),  implying 
45  modii  to  the  cor :  and,  lastly,  the  ephah  is  ideii- 
tiKed  with  the  Egyptian  artabe  (p.  182),  which 
■XM  either  4^  or  J^  rnrx/i'i.  according  a*  it  was  in 
the  old  or  the  new  mea.sure,  tho«igh  according  ta 
his  estimate  of  the  cor  it  would  only  equal  3  tnodO, 
I  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  statements  so  Inotcly 
UMde,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  ideiitifi- 
I  cation  ot  the  bath  with  the  mttrMh  did  not  am* 
I 
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out  of  the  circiimstaiire  tliiit  the  two  me.tsures  held 
t}ie  same  relntive  position  in  the  scales,  each  l>ein<^ 
subdivided  into  72  parts,  and,  again,  whether  the 
aasigument  of  30  modii  to  the  cor  did  not  arise  out 
oi  fijeie  being  30  seahs  in  it.  Tlie  discrejkiucies 
can  only  l)e  explained  on  the  assumption  that  a  wide 
margin  was  allowed  for  a  lonp  measure,  amounting  to 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  car*  from  the  definitions  of  the  aeiih  or  (rirov 
given  by  Hesychius,  judSios  yijxtov,  If/ovv,  tv  {J/uktv 
alitov  '\rcLKiK6v,  and  again  by  Suidas,  uSSiuv  imtp- 
iriirXripwufvoy,  iis  tlvai  fi6Siof  fya  Kcd  ^fiiffvv. 
Assuming,  however,  that  Josephus  was  right  in 
identifying  the  bath  with  the  metrites,  its  value 
wohid  be,  accoi-ding  to  Boeckh's  estimate  of  the 
latter  (pp.  261,  278),  1993-95  Paris  cubic  inches, 
or  8-7053  English  gallons,  but  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Bertheau  {Gesch.  p.  73)  1985-77  Paris 
cubic  inches,  or  8*6696  English  gallons. 

The  Rabbinists  furnish  data  of  a  diffei-ent  kind 
for  calcukting  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  measures. 
They  estimated  the  log  to  be  equal  to  six  hen  eggs, 
the  cubic  contents  of  which  were  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  water  they  displaced 
(Maimouides,  in  Cel.  17,  §10).  On  this  basis 
Thenius  estimated  the  log  at  14-088  Paris  cubic 
inches,  or  -06147  English  gallon,  and  the  bath  at 
1014-39  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  4-4286  gallons  {St. 
u.  Kr.  pp.  101,  121).  Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
said  to  have  weighed  108  Egyptian  drachmae,*  each 
equalling  61  barleycorns  (Slaimonides,  in  Peali,  3, 
§6,  ed.  Guisius.).  Thenius  finds  tliat  6588  barley- 
corns fill  about  the  same  space  as  6  hen  eggs  {St. 
u.  Kr.  p.  112).  And  again,  a  log  is  said  to  fill 
a  vessel  4  digits  long,  4  broad,  and  2-jfj  high  (Mai- 
monides,  t»  Praef.  Menachoth).  This  vessel  would 
contain  21-6  cubic  inches,  or  -07754  gallon.  The 
conclusion  anived  at  from  these  data  would  agree 
tolerably  well  with  the  first  estimate  formed  on 
the  notices  of  the  molten  sea. 

As  we  are  unable  to  decide  between  Josephus 
and  the  I\abbinists,  we  give  a  double  estimate  of 
the  various  denominations,  adopting  Bertheau's 
estimate  of  the  metrites : — 

{Jotejiiut)        (Rabbinitts.) 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Homer  or  Cor 

86-696 

or 

44-286 

Kphah  or  Baih 

8-6696 

or 

4 -4286 

Seah    .     .     . 

2-8898 

or 

1-4762 

Hin     .     .     . 

1-4449 

or 

•7381 

Oilier  .     .     . 

■8669 

or 

■4428 

Cab      .     .     . 

•4816 

or 

■246 

Log     .     .     . 

■1204 

or 

■0616 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  notices  of  the 
following  foreign  measures: — (a)  The  metrites'^ 
(John  ii.  6;  A.  V.  "firkin")  for  liquids.  (6)  The 
choenix*  (Kev.  vi.  6  ;  A.  V.  "  measure"),  for  dry 
goods,  (c)  The  xestis,*  applied,  however,  not  to 
the  particular  measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks, 
but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  as  a  cup  (Mark  vii. 
4,  8;  A.  V.  "pot"),  (d)  The  modius,  similarly 
applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions (Matt.  V.  15;  Mark  iv.  21;  Luke  xi.  33; 
A.  V.  "  bushel  ")  ;  though  properly  meaning  a  Ro- 
man measure,  amounting  to  about  a  peck. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  metritis  has  been  already 


>  In  the  table  the  weight  of  the  log  is  given  as  104 
Iracbms;  but  in  this  case  the  contents  of  the  log  are 
lupposed  to  be  wine.  The  reUitive  weights  of  water  and 
trtne  were  as  27  :  26. 

"  /««TOTfT>)t.  •  xou'>{* 
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stated  to  lie  86696  gallons,  r.nd  consequently  thi 
amount  of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  containing  ou 
the  average  2 J  metritae  each,  would  exceed  110 
gallons  (John  ii.  6).  Very  possibly,  however,  the 
Greek  term  represents  the  Hebrew  bath,  and  if  th« 
biitli  be  tiiken  at  the  lower  estimate  assigned  to  it, 
the  amount  would  be  reduced  to  about  60  gallons. 
Even  this  amount  far  exceeds  the  requirements  tor 
the  puiposes  of  legal  purification,  the  tendency  of 
Pharisaical  refinement  being  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  water  to  a  minimum,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a  log 
would  suffice  for  a  person  (Mishnah,  Yad.  1,  §1). 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  archaeological  interest 
as  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  does 
not  affect  the  chai-acter  of  the  miracle  with  which 
it  is  connected.  The  choenix  was  ^  of  an  Attic 
mcdimnus,  and  contained  nearly  a  quart.  It  repre- 
sented tlie  usual  amount  of  com  for  a  day's  food, 
and  hence  a  choenix  for  a  {)enny,  or  denaritts, 
which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (Cic.  Verr.  iii, 
81),  indiciited  a  great  scaicity  (Kev.  vi.  6). 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  fair  measures,  various 
precepts  aie  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  (Lev.  xix.  35,-  36 ;  Deut.  xxv. 
14,  15;  Prov.  xx.  10;  Ez.  xlv.  10),  and  in  all 
probability  standard  measures  were  kept  in  the 
Temple,  as  was  usual  in  the  other  civilized  coun- 
tries of  antiquity  (Boeckh,  p.  12). 

The  works  chiefly  referred  to  in  the  present  articl , 
are  the  following: — Boeckh,  Metrologische  Untcr- 
suchungen,  1838;  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i. ; 
Theologisclie  StiuJien  und  Kritiken  for  1846 ; 
Mishnah,  ed.  Surenhusius  ;  Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Egyptians,  2  vols.  1854 ;  Epiphanius,  Opera,  2  vols. 
ed.'Petavius.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WELL.'  The  difference  between  a  well  {Beer) 
and  a  cistei-n  {Bor)  [Cistern],  consists  chiefly  in 
the  use  of  the  former  word  to  denote  a  receptacle 
for  water  springing  up  freshly  from  the  ground, 
while  the  latter  usually  denotes  a  reservoir  for  rain- 
water (Gen.  xxvi.  19,  32;  Prov.  v.  15;  John 
iv.  14). 

The  special  necessity  of  a  supply  of  water  (Judg. 
i.  15)  m  a  hot  climate  has  always  involved  among 
Eastei-n  nations  questions  of  property  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise  to  serious 
contention.  To  give  a  name  to  a  well  denoted  a 
right  of  property,  and  to  stop  or  destroy  one  once 
dug  was  a  militaiy  expedient,  a  mark  of  conquest 
or  an  encroachment  on  territorial  right  claimed  or 
existing  in  its  neighbourhood.  Thus  the  well  Beer- 
sheba  was  opened,  <and  its  possession  attested  with 
special  formality  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  31). 
In  the  hope  of  expelling  Isaac  from  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  Philistines  stopped  up  the  wells  which 
had  been  dug  in  Abraham's  time  and  called  by  his 
name,  an  encroachment  which  was  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  foUowei-s  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  1 5-33 ;  see 
also  2  K.  iii.  19 ;  2  Chr,  xxvi.  10 ;  Burckhardt, 
Notes,  ii.  185,  194,  204,  276).  The  Kuran  notices 
abandoned  wells  as  signs  of  desertion  (Sur.  xiii.). 
To  acquire  wells  which  they  had  not  themselves 
dug,  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favour  foretold  to 
the  Hebrews  on  their  enti-ance  into  Canaan  (Dent, 
vi.  11).     To  possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  mark  of  in« 


1.  ''XB  ;  i^peup :  puteus ;  in  four  places  "  pit" 
2-  "113;  AoucKos;  cistema;  usually  "pH."    [PlT.J 
J.  ]'yO ;  usually  "  fountain."    rFooKrAOi.] 
4.  ^lpD.    [FowJTAni;  Spbibo.! 
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iqx-tidenrt'  ( Piov.  v.  15),  and  to  alstain  from  the 
use  of  well*  Wonping  to  othei-s,  a  disclaimer  ofin- 
teiferen-»  with  their  projierty  (Ntini.  «.  17,  19, 
xxi.  2'^).  Similar  rights  of  possession,  actual  ana 
hereditary,  exist  among  the  Arabs  of  the  pn:sent 
day.  Wells,  Burckhardt  says,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Desert,  are  txcliisive  propei-ty,  either  of  a  whole 
tribe,  or  of  individuals  whose  ancestoi-s  dug  the 
wells.  If  a  well  be  the  property  of  a  tribe,  the 
tents  are  pitched  near  it,  whenever  rain-water  be- 
comes scanx  in  the  desert ;  and  no  other  Arabs  are 
then  peimitted  to  water  their  oimels.  But  if  the 
well  Wlongs  to  an  individual,  he  receives  presents 
from  all  strange  tribes  who  pass  or  encamp  at  the 
well,  and  refresh  tlieir  camels  with  the  water  of  it. 
The  piopcity  of  such  a  well  is  never  alienated  ;  iind 
the  Arabs  say,  that  the  possessor  is  sure  to  be  for- 
tunate, as  all  who  drink  of  the  water  bestow  on 
him  their  benedictions  {Note*  an  Bed.  i.  228,  229  ; 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  17,  18,  and  Judg.  i.  15). 

]t  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  wells  have 
become  in  many  ca.'^es  links  in  the  histoiy  and 
landmarks  in  the  topography  both  of  Palestine  and 
of  the  Arabian  Peiiinsuh.  The  well  once  dug  in 
the  rocky  8.»il  of  Palestine  might  be  tilled  with 
earth  or  stones,  but  with  difhculty  destroyed,  and 
tiius  the  welLs  of  Beei-sheba,  and  the  well  near  N&- 
buiits,  called  Jacob's  well,  are  among  the  most  un- 
doubted witnesses  of  those  transactions  of  sacred 
"♦•'stoiy  in  which  they  have  borne,  so  to  speak,  a 
"prominent  (xut.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wells  dug 
in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Arabian  valleys,  easily  de- 
•troycJ,  but  easily  reiiewetl,  otten  mark,  by  their 
i'eady  8up|)ly,  the  stations  at  which  the  Hebrew 
pilgrims  slaked  their  thirst,  or,  as  at  Marah,  were 
dis)ip|X)ihted  by  the  bitterness  of  the  water.  In  like 
maimer  the  stations  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
flora  Cairo  and  I^mascus  to  Mecca  (the  Hadj 
route;  are  marked  by  the  wells  (h'obinson,  i.  66, 
09,  204,  205,  ii.  283;  Bun;khai-dt,  Syiia,  318, 
■V72,  474  ;  App.  ill.  656,  660 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  314; 
Niebuhr,  Descrip.  de  I'Ar.,  347,  348;  Wellsted, 
Trav.  ii.  40,  43,  64.  457,  App.). 

Wells  in  Palestine  are  usually  excavated  from 
the  solid  limestone  rock,  sometimes  with  steps  to 
descend  into  them  (Gen.  xxiv.  16;  Burckhaitlt, 
S>/n't,  p.  232;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1858,  p.  470). 
The  brims  are  furnished  with  a  curb  or  low  wall 
of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high  antiquity  in  the 
furrows  woni  by  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  water 
(Kob.  i.  204).  This  curb,  as  well  as  the  stone 
rover,  which  is  also  very  uinal,  agrees  with  th(> 
directions  of  the  I^w,  as  explained  by  I'hilo  and 
Josephus,  viz.  as  a  protection  against  accident  f  Kx. 
xxi.  33  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §37  ;  Philo,  I>«  Spec. 
I^.  iii,  27,  ii.  324,  ed.  Mangey;  Maundrell,  in 
E.  Trm.  435).  It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort  that 
our  Lord  sat  when  He  conreised  with  the  woman 
of  Sanvu'ia  (John  iv.  6),  and  it  was  this,  the  usual 
stone  cover,  which  the  woman  placed  on  the  moiitli 
of  the  well  at  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xrii.  19),  wlien* 
.\.V.  weakens  the  sense  by  omitting  the  article.* 
.Sometimes  the  welUare  covered  with  cupolas  rai.>«d 
on  pillais  (Burckhardt,  App.  V.  p.  665). 

The  usual  methols  for  misini'  water  are  the  fol- 
lowing:—  1.  The  TO|>e  and  bucket,  or  W8ter-8kin 
((ieu.  xxiv.  14-20;  John  iv.  11).  When  the  well 
is  di*p  the  rope  is  either  drawn  over  the  curb  by 
tJie  man  or  woman,  who  pulls  it  out  to  the  dis- 
.>iu«  of  its  full  length,  or  by  an  as*  or  oz  es)p>37rd 
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in  the  same  way  for  the  s.tme  purpose.  Sometimes 
a  pulley  or  wheel  is  lixeil  over  tlie  well  to  as-sist 
the  work  (Robinson,  i.  204,  ii.  248;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  I'Ar.  137,  pi.  15;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859, 
p.  350;  Chai-din,  Votj.  iv.  98;  Weil.sted,  Trm.  i, 
280).  2.  The  sakiyeh,  or  Pei-sian  wheel.  This 
consists  of  a  vertical  wheel  furnished  with  a  set  ot 
buckets  or  earthen  jars,  uttiiched  to  a  conl  passing 
over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty  and  return 
full  as  the  wheel  revolves.  On  the  axis  of  th" 
wheel  revolves  a  second  wheel  pai-allel  to  it,  with 
cogs  which  turn  a  third  wheel  set  horizontally  at  a 
sulHcient  height  fiom  the  ground  to  allow  the 
animal  used  in  turning  it  to  piiss  under.  One  or 
two  cows  or  bulb  are  yoked  to  a  pole  which  pnssei 
through  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  as  they  travel 
round  it  turn  the  whole  machine  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ; 
I^ane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  1*63 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  120 ; 
Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859,  p.  352  ;  Shaw,  p.  291,408). 
3.  A  modification  of  the  last  methoil,  by  which  a 
man,  sittifig  opposite  to  a  wheel  fiinii-shed  with 
buckets,  turns  it  by  drawing  with  his  hands  one 
set  of  spokes  prolonged  beyond  its  circumference, 
and  pushing  another  set  from  him  with  his  feet 
(Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  p.  120,  pi.  15  ;  Robinson,  ii.  22, 
iii.  89).  4.  A  method  very  common,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  Kgyj't,  is  the  shadoof,  a  simple  con- 
tiivance  consisting  of  a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot, 
which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of  clay  or 
some  other  weight,  and  has  at  the  other  a  bowl  or 
bucket.  This  is  let  down  into  the  water,  and, 
when  raised,  emptied  into  a  receptacle  above  (Nie- 
buhr, Voy.  i.  120;  Lane,  M.  E.  ii.  163;  Wilkin- 
son. A.  E.  i.  35,  72,  ii.  4). 

Wells  are  usually  funiished  with  troughs  of 
wood  or  stone,*  into  which  the  water  is  emptied  for 
the  use  of  persons  or  animals  coming  to  the  wells. 
In  modem  times  an  old  stone  sarcophagus  is  otlen 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  bucket  is  very  com- 
monly of  skm  (Burckhardt,  Si/ria,  63 ;  Robinson, 
i.  2(14,  ii.  21,  315,  iii.  35,  89,  109,  134;  Loi-d 
Lindsay,  TVac.  2S5,  237  ;  Wilkinson,  A.  E.  1.  c. ; 
Gen.  xxiv.  20 ;   Ex.  ii.  16). 


"^Own  ;  "6  inui4>vim»\  otionMii. 


Auctmit  Kiyiitimi  itixhln*  l»r  raUitig  watrr,  lileutluiU  »  Ull 
u.«  tlHutti^  of  Um  pnHMit  day.     (WllklaKm.) 

Unle«i  machinery  is  used,  which  is  commonly 
worked  by  men,  women  are  usually  Uie  water- 
carriers.  They  carry  home  their  water-jara  ud 
their  heads  (Lindsay,  p.  236).  Great  conteutii>i« 
oHen  occur  at  the  wells  and  thay  art  often,  ainoi«[ 
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Bedouins,  tavourite  places  for  nttjtok  by  enemies 
{Kx.  ii.  16,  17  ;  Judg.  v.  11 ;  2  Sum.  ixiii.  15,  16  ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  63  ;  N<ae8  on  Be-i.  i.  228  ; 
Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859,  p.  473  ;  Lane,  M.  /?.  i.  252  ; 
Bobinson,  iii.  153).  [H   W.  P.] 

WHALE.  As  to  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
lei-ms  torn  (|ri  or  |n)  and  tannin  (pJD),  variously 

rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "dragon,"  "whale," 
"  fwrpeiit,"  "  sea-monster,"  see  Dragon.  Jt  re- 
mains for  us  in  this  article  to  consider  the  trans.ic- 
tion  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  of  tliat  prophet 
having  been  swallowed  by  some  "  great  fish  "  {i!^ 
^ni),  which  in  Matt.  xii.  40  b  called  k^toj, 
i-endered  in  our  version  by  "  whale." 

Much  criticism  has  been  expended  on  the  Scrijv 
tural  account  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a  lai-ge 
fish ;  it  has  been  variously  undej-stood  as  a  literal 
traQ.<v<iction,  as  an  entire  fiction  or  an  allegory,  as  a 
poetical  mythus  or  a  parable.  With  regai-d  to  the 
remarks  of  those  writers  who  groimd  their  objec- 
tions upon  the  denial  of  miracle,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  not  the  place  for  discussion;  the  question 
of  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  will  shaie  the  same 
fate  as  any  other  miracle  I'ecorded  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Rosenmiiller's  Prolego- 
mena several  attempts  by  various  writers  to  explain 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  anything  to  recommend  them,  unless  it  be  in 
some  cases  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  authors,  such  as 
for  instance  that  of  Godfrey  Less,  who  supposed 
that  the  "  fish  "  was  no  animal  at  all,  but  a  ship 
with  the  figure  of  a  fish  painted  on  the  stem,  into 
which  Jonah  was  received  after  he  had  been  cast 
out  of  his  own  vessel !  Equally  curious  is  the  ex- 
planation of  G.  C.  Anton,  who  endeavouretl  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  just  as  the  prophet 
was  thrown  into  the  water,  the  dead  carcase  of 
some  large  fish  floated  by,  into  the  belly  of  which 
he  contrived  to  get,  and  that  thus  he  was  drifted 
to  the  shore!  The  opinion  of  Kosenmiiller,  that 
the  whole  account  is  founded  on  the  Phoenician 
fable  of  Hercules  devoured  by  a  sea-monster  sent 
by  Neptune  (Lycophron,  Cassand.  33),  although 
sanctioned  by  Gesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  and  other 
Gei-man  wnters,  is  opposed  to  all  sound  principles 
of  Biblical  exegesis.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  con- 
sider what  portion  of  the  occurrence  partakes  of  a 
natural,  and  what  of  a  miraculous  nature. 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  necessaiy  to  obsei-ve, 
that  the  Gieek  word  ktjjos,  used  by  St.  Matthew, 
is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  "  a  whale,"  or 
any  Cetacean ;  like  the  Latin  cete  or  cetus,  it  may 
denote  any  sea-monster,  either  "a  whale,"  or  "a 
shark,"  or  "  a  seal,"  or  "  a  tunny  of  enormous 
size"  (see  Athen.  p.  303  B,  ed.  Dindorf;  Odys. 
xii.  97,  iv.  446,  452  ;  //.  xx.  147).  Although  two 
or  thiee  species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  yet  the  "  great  fish  "  that  swallowed 
the  prophet,  cannot  properly  be  identified  with  any 
Cetacean,  for,  although  the  Speim  whale  {Catodon 
macrocephalas)  has  a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to 
a>lmit  the  body  of  a  man,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the 
fish  intended;  as  tba  natural  food  of  Cetaceans 
consi.^ts  of  small  animals,  such  as  medusae  and 
crusfcicea. 

Nor  again,  can  we  agree  with  Bishop  Jebb  {Sa- 
oed  Literature,  pp.  178,  179),  that  the  KOi\ia  of 
the  Gi«k  Testament  denotes  the  back  portion  of  a 
whal;'i  mouth,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  prophet 
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was  conoealeil ;  fur  the  while  )>assnge  .n  Jonah  ii 
clearly  opposed  to  such  nn  intei-pretation. 

The  only  fisn,  then,  capable  of  swallowing  « 
man  would  be  a  large  specimen  of  the  White  Sitaik 
{CarchaHaa  vulgaris),  that  dreadetl  er.ecy  (if 
sailoi-s,  and  the  most  voracious  of  the  family  of 
Squalidae.  This  shark,  which  sometimes  attain? 
the  length  of  thirty  feet,  is  quite  able  to  swal- 
low a  man  whole.  Some  commentators  are  scep- 
tical on  this  [yoint.  It  would,  however,  be  easy  to 
quote  passages  fiom  the  writings  of  authoi-s  and 
travellei-s  in  proof  of  this  asseition ;  we  confine  our- 
selves to  two  or  three  extracts.  The  shark  "  has  a 
large  gullet,  and  in  the  belly  of  it  are  sometimes  founo 
tWe  bodies  of  men  half  eaten,  sometimes  whole  ana 
tntire"  {Nature  Displayed,  iii.  p.  140).  But  lew 
the  Abb^  Pluche  should  not  be  consideied  sufficient 
authority,  we  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Couch's 
recent  publication,  A  History  of  the  Fis/ies  of  the 
British  Islands.  Speaking  of  white  sharks,  this 
author,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  habits 
of  fish,  states  that  "  they  usually  cut  asunder  any 
object  of  considerable  size  and  thus  swallow  it ; 
but  if  ^hey  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  this,  there  is  no 
hesitation  in  passing  into  the  stomach  even  what  is 
of  enormous  bulk  ;  and  the  formation  of  the  jaws 
and  throat  render  this  a  matter  of  but  little  diffi- 
culty," Ruysch  says  that  the  whole  body  of  a  man 
in  armour  (loricatua),  hiis  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a  white  shark  ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his  Survey  of 
Australia,  says  he  had  caught  one  which  could  have 
swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease.  Blumen- 
bach  mentions  that  a  whole  horse  has  been  found  in 
a  shark,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  reports  the  taking  of 
one  in  which,  besides  other  things,  he  found  the 
whole  skin  of  a  buffalo  which  a  short  time  before 
had  been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship  (i.  p.  2'^^- 
Dr.  Baird  of  the  British  Museum  (Cyclop,  of  Nai. 
Sciences,  p.  514),  says  that  in  the  river  Hooghly 
below  Calcutta,  he  h;id  seen  a  white  shark  swallow 
a  bullock's  head  and  horns  entire,  and  he  speaks 
also  of  a  shark's  mouth  being  "sufficiently  wide  to 
receive  the  body  of  a  man."  Wherever  therefore 
the  Tarshish,  to  which  Jonah's  ship  was  bound, 
was  situated,  whether  in  Spain,  or  in  Cilicia  or 
in  Ceylon,  it  is  cei-tain  that  the  common  white 
shark  might  have  been  seen  on  the  voyage.  The 
C.  vulgaris  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
it  occui-s,  as  Foi-sk&l  [Descript.  Aniynal.  p.  20) 
assures  us,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  is  common 
also  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  far  for  the  natura 
poilion  of  the  subject.  But  how  Jonah  couk 
have  been  swallowed  whole  unhurt,  or  how  hr 
could  have  existed  for  any  time  in  the  shark's 
belly,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  by  simply  natural 
causes.  Certainly  the  preservation  of  Jonah  m  a 
fish's  belly  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
three  children  in  the  midst  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
"  burning  fiery  furnace." 

Naturalists  have  recorded  that  shai'ks  have  the 
habit  of  throwing  up  ^ain  whole  and  alive  the 
prey  they  have  seized  (see  Coach's  Hist,  of  Fishee,  i. 
p.  33).  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  fronr 
Dr.  Allen  of  Forres,  that  he  has  frequently  found  a 
Diodon  floating  alive  and  distended  in  the  stomach 
of  a  shark ;  and  that  on  several  occasions  he  has 
*cnown  it  eat  its  way  out,  not  only  through  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  through  the  sides  of  the 
monster  which  has  been  thus  killed."       [W,  H.] 

WHEAT.  The  well-known  valuable  cei-eal, 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.    In  the  A.  V.  the  Heh. 
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W!>nfc  6ar  03  or  "13),  ddgAn  (|J'1),  HpWfcV 
(TliO^),  are  oocasiotuilly  translated  "  wh«at ;"  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper  came  of  this  cereal, 
as  distinguished  from  "  barley,"  "  spelt,"  &c.,  is 
thatdh  I  nan  ;  Chald.  }»p3n,'cAin«n).  As  to  the 
former  Hebrew  teims  see  under  Ck)RN.  The  first 
mention  of  wheat  occurs  in  Gen.  xzz.  14,  in  the 
account  of  Jacob's  sojourn  with  Laban  in  Meso- 
potimia.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  wheat,  and  the  question  appears 
to  be  still  undecided.  It  is  said  that  the  Triticitm 
migare  has  been  found  wild  in  some  parts  of 
Penia  and  Siberia,  apparently  removed  from  the 
iuilueiice  of  cultivation  ■  Enijlish  Cyclop,  art.  "  Triti- 
Oim  ").  Again,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Esprit 
Kabre  of  Agde  it  would  seem  that  the  numerous 
vnrieties  of  cultivated  wheat  are  merely  improved 
ti:ansfijnnations  of  Aegilopa  ovata  (Journal  of  the 
lional  Agricult.  Soc ,  No.  xxxiii.  p.  167-180). 
M.  Fabre's  exfwriments,  however,  have  not  been 
'leemed  ooodiuive  by  some  botanists  (see  an  inte- 
resting paper  by  the  late  Prof.  Henfrey  in  No.  xli. 
of  the  Journal  quoted  above).  Egypt  in  ancient 
limes  was  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  its  wheat ; 
tee  best  quality,  according  to  Pliny  (^Nat.  Hist. 
iviii.  7),  was  grown  in  the  Thebaid ;  it  was  all 
bearded,  and  the  same  varieties.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
writes  (Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  39,  ed.  1854),  "existed 
hT'ident  as  in  modem  times,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  sevoi-eared  quality  descnbed  in 
Pharaoh's  dream  "  (Gen.  xli.  22),  This  is  the  so- 
called  mommy-wheat,  which,  it  has  been  said,  has 
germinated  after  tlie  lapse  of  thousands  of  yeai°s; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  fraud.  Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  wheat  and  other  cereals.  "  In  gi-ain," 
says  Herodotus  (i.  193),  "  it  will  yield  com- 
monly two  hundred  fold,  and  at  its  greatest  pro- 
duction as  much  as  three  hundred  fold.  The  blades 
of  the  wheat  and  barley-plants  are  often  four  fingers 
broad."  But  this  is  a  great  exaggeration.  (See  also 
Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  viii.  7.)  Modem  writers, 
as  Cheney  and  Rich,  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
fertility  of  Mesopotamia.  Syria  and  Palestine  pro- 
duced wheat  of  fine  quality  and  in  large  quantities 
(Ps.  cxivii.  14,  Ixxxi.  16,  kc.).  There  appear  to 
be  two  or  three  kimls  of  wheat  at  present  grown  in 
Palestine,  the  Triticum  viUjare  ivsu\  hyhernum),  the 
T.  rpelta  [aee  Ryk],  and  another  variety  of  bearded 
wheat  which  appear<  to  be  the  aune  as  the  Egyptian 
kind,  the  T.  compositum.  In  tiie  parable  of  the 
Mwer  our  I^ord  alhide*  to  grains  of  wheat  which 
in  good  gix>und  produce  a  hundred  fold  (Matt.  xiii. 
8).  "  The  return  of  a  hundred  for  one,"  says 
Trench.  **  is  not  unheard  of  in  the  East,  though 
always  mentioned  as  something  extraordinary." 
l^bonle  says  "  there  is  to  be  tbund  at  Kerek  a 
species  of  hundred  wheat  which  justifies  the  text 
of  the  Bible  against  the  chama  of  exaggeration  of 
which  it  baa  Iwen  tb*  object.  The  oommoa  Tri- 
tintm  rutjorf  will  lometimei  inwluce  one  hundred 
grains  in  the  ear.  Wheat  ia  reaped  towards  the 
end  of  .April,  in  May,  an<i  in  June,  according  to 
the  dirteiences  of  soil  and  pooition ;  it  was  sown 
either  bixiiulcast,  and  then  ploughed  in  or  tnun|ile<i 
in  by  cattle  Is.  xxxii,  .'0),  or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly 
umicrrtinti  Is.  xxviii.  2.'j,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  sfwls  were  planted  apart  in  order  to  insure 
laii^r  and  fuller  ears.  The  wheat  was  put  'nto 
the  gn>iind  in  the  winter,  and  some  time  after  the 
ariey ;    in   the   Egyptian   piagiM  of  hail,  oaoa^■ 
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qamUj,  tiw  barley  suffered,  but  the  wheat  hod  Loit 
appeared,  and  so  e«aped  injury.  Wheat  was  gix  uuJ 
into  flour ;  the  finest  qualiti©  were  expi^essed  by  the 

term  "  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,"  PKin  JIVpS  3?n 
(Deut.  xxxii.  14).  Unripe  ears  are  sometimes  cut 
otf  from  the  stalks,  roasted  in  an  oven,  niasned  and 
boiled,  and  eaten  by  the  modem  Egvptians  (Sonnini, 
Tr'-c).  Rosenmull'er  {Botany  (^  the  Bible,  p.  80), 
with  good  reason,  conjestures  that  this  dish,  whidi 
the  Arabs  call  Ferii,  is  the  same  as  the geres camel 
O0"\3  Bnj)  of  Lw.  ii.  14  and  2  K,  iv,  42.  The 
Hei).  word  Kali  {"h^,  I-ev.  ii.  14)  denotes,  it  is 
probable,  roasted  ears  of  com,  still  coed  as  food  ;n 
the  East.  An  "  ear  of  com  "  was  called  Shibboleth 
(nbltj'),  the  word  which  betrayed  the  Ephraimites 
(Judg.  xii.  1,  6),  who  were  unable  to  give  the 
sound  of  sA.  The  curious  expression  in  Prov.  xxvii. 
22, "  though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  moi-tai 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolish 
ness  depart  from  him,"  appears  to  point  to  the  cus- 
tom of  mixing  the  grains  of  inferior  cereals  with 
wheat ;  the  meaning  will  then  be,  "  Let  a  fool  be 
ever  so  much  in  the  company  of  wise  men,  yet  he 
will  continue  a  fool."  Mauiw  {Comment.  1.  c) 
simply  explains  the  passage  thus :  "  Quomodo- 
cunque  tractaveris  stultum  non  patietur  se  enieu- 
d.iri."  [Compare  articles  CORN  ;  Agricclture  ; 
Barley.]  [W.  H.] 

WHIRLWIND  (HMD  ;  n"TyD),  The  Hebrew 
terms  suphah  and  se'drdh  convey  the  notion  of  a 
violent  wind  or  hurricane,  the  former  because  such 
a  wind  sweeps  away  every  object  it  encounters,  the 
latter  because  the  objects  so  swept  away  are  tossed 
about  and  agitated.  In  addition  to  this,  Gesenius 
gives  a  similar  sense  to  galgal*  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18 
(A.  V.  "heaven"),  and  Ez.  x.  13  (A.  V.  "wheel"). 
Generally,  however,  this  last  term  expresses  one  of 
the  effects  of  such  a  stonn  in  rolling  along  chalf, 
stubble,  or  such  light  articles  {The$.  p.  288).  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  above  teims  ex- 
press the  specific  notion  of  a  wAiVZ-wind,  ».  e.  a 
gale  moving  violently  round  on  its  own  axis — and 
there  is  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
A.  V.  of  2  K.  ii.  11.  The  most  violent  winds  in 
Palestine  come  from  the  east ;  and  the  passage  in 
Job  xxxvii.  9,  which  in  the  A.  V.  reads,  •*  Out 
of  the  south  coni.th  the  whirlwind,"  should  rathei 
be  rendered,  "  Out  of  his  chamber,"  &c.  The 
whirlwind  is  frequently  used  as  a  metaphor  of 
violent  and  sweeping  dwtruction.  Cyrus'  invasion 
of  Babylonia  is  compared  to  a  southerly  gj..e  coming 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  ( Is.  xxi.  1  ;  comp. 
Knobol,  in  loc.),  the  etfecU  of  which  are  nio««t 
piejudlcW  in  that  country.  Similar  all'ibiou 
occur  in  Ps.  Iriii.  9;  Prov.  i.  27,  x.  25;  Is.  xl.  24 
iMn.  xi.  40.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WIDOW  (HJoSk:  x^pa:  vidua).  Under  tfai 
Mosaic  dispen-iation  no  legal  provision  was  maile  for 
the  maintenance  of  widows.  They  were  left  de- 
pendent patrtly  on  the  affection  of  rehitions,  mors 
cKpedally  of  the  etdest  son,  whose  birthright,  nt 
e»tra  share  of  the  property,  impcaed  such  a  daty 
upon  him,  and  partly  on  the  pririleges  aooirdfrl  to 
nther  distressed  classes,  such  as  a  participation  in 
the  triennial  third  tithe  (Deut.  xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12). 
in  leasing  (Deut.  xxir.   19-21),  and   in   religioui> 
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haste  (I>eat.  zvi.  11,  14V  In  the  spirit  of  thrse 
i-egulatioos  a  portion  of  the  spoil  taken  in  war  was 
assigned  to  them  (2  Mace.  riii.  28,  30).  A  special 
prohibition  was  laid  against  taking  a  widow's  gar* 
meats  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  and  this  was 
practically  extended  to  other  necessaries  (Job  xxiv. 
3).  In  addition  to  these  specific  regulations,  the 
widow  was  commended  to  the  care  of  the  commu- 
tity  (Ex.  xxii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  19  ;  Is.  i.  17  ;  Jer. 
vii.  d,  xxii.  3 ;  Zech.  vii.  10),  and  any  neglect  or 
oppression  was  strongly  reprobated  (Job  xxii.  9, 
XXIV.  21 ;  Ps.  xciv.  6  ;  Is.  x.  2  ;  Ez.  xxii.  7;  Mai. 
iii.  5;  Ecclus.  xxxv.  14,  15;  Bar.  vi.  38;  Matt, 
xxiii.  14).  In  times  of  danger  widows  were  per- 
mitted to  deposit  their  property  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Ttmple  (2  Mace.  iii.  10).  With  regard  to  the 
remarriagp  of  widows,  the  only  restriction  imposed 
by  ths  ilosaic  law  had  reference  to  the  contingency 
ot  one  being  left  childless,  in  which  case  the  brother 
of  the  deceased  husband  had  a  right  to  mairy  the 
widow  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6  ;  Matt.  xxii.  23-30). 
TMarriage.]  The  high-priest  was  prohibited 
from  man-ying  a  widow,  and  in  the  ideal  polity 
of  the  propliet  Ezekiel  the  prohibition  is  extended 
to  the  ordinary  priests  (Ez.  xliv.  22). 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  the  widows  were  sus- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  the  relief  being  daily 
administered  in  kind,  under  the  superintendence  of 
officere  appointed  for  this  special  purpose  (Acts  vi. 
1-6).  Particular  directions  Are  given  by  St.  Paul  as 
to  the  class  of  pei-sons  entitled  to  such  public  main- 
tenance (I  Tim.  V.  3-16).  He  would  confine  it  to 
the  "  widow  indeed "  (f}  Svtods  x^pa)>  whom  he 
defines  to  be  one  who  is  left  alone  in  the  world 
(ni:ixova>fj.4v7j).  without  any  relations  or  Chiistian 
friends  responsible  for  her  support  (vers.  3-5,  16). 
Poverty  combined  with  frieadlessness  thus  formed 
the  main  criterion  of  eligibility  for  public  support ; 
bijt  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  widow — 
her  piety  and  trustfulness — was  to  be  taken  into 
account  (ver.  5).  Out  of  the  body  of  such  widows 
a  certain  number  were  to  be  enrolled  (koto- 
Xcyfffdw;  A.  V.  "taken  into  the  number"),  the 
q\ialifications  for  such  enrolment  being  (1.)  that 
they  weie  not  under  sixty  years  of  age ;  (2.)  that 
they  had  been  "  the  wife  of  one  man,"  probably 
meaning  but  mice  married;  and  (3.)  that  they  had 
led  useful  and  charitable  lives  (vers.  9,  10).  The 
object  of  the  enrolment  is  by  no  means  obvious.  If 
we  were  to  form  our  opinion  solely  on  the  qualifi- 
cations above  expressed,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  enrolled  widows- formed  an  ecclesiastical  order, 
having  duties  identical  with  or  analogous  to  those  of 
the  deaconesses  of  the  early  Church.  For  why,  if 
the  object  were  of  an  eleemosynary  character,  should 
the  younger  or  twice-married  widows  be  excluded  ? 
The  weight  of  modem  criticism  is  undoubtedly  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  enrolled  widows  held 
tuch  an  official  position  in  the  Church  (Alford, 
De  Wette,  Lange,  &c.,  in  1  Tim.  v.  9,  10).  But 
we  can  peiceive  no  ground  for  isolating  the  passage 
relating  to  the  enrolled  widows  from  the  context, 
?r  for  distinguishing  these  from  the  "  widows  in- 
deed "  referred  to  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
rei-ses.  If  the  passage  be  read  as  a  whole,  then  the 
impression  derived  from  it  will  be  that  the  enrol- 
ment was  for  an  eleemosynary  purpose,  and  that 
£he  main  condition  of  enrolment  was,  as  before, 
poverty.  The  vei-y  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  opposite  view,  in  reality 
squally  favours  this  one ;  for  why  should  unmar- 
ried or  young  women  be  axduded  from  an  eodesi- 
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astical  order?  The  practice  of  the  ciirly  Churct 
proves  that  th*'y  were  not  exclui'ed.  The  author 
of  the  Apoatolical  Constitutions  lays  down  th* 
rule  that  virgpns  should  be  generally,  and  widows 
only  exceptionally,  appointed  to  the  office  of  deiv- 
coness  (vi.  17,  §4);  and  though  the  dii-ectioni 
given  to  Timothy  were  frequently  taken  as  a  model 
for  the  appointment  of  deaconesses,  yet  there  wai 
great  diversity  of  practi-.e  in  this  raipect  (Bingham'4 
Ant.  ii.  22,  §§  2-5).  On  the  other  banc,  tbe  re- 
strictions  contained  in  the  Apostolic  directions  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  eleemosynary  view,  if  we 
assume,  as  is  very  possible,  that  the  enrolled 
widows  foi-med  a  pemument  charge  on  the  public 
funds,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges  by  reason  of 
their  long  previous  services,  while  the  remainder, 
who  were  younger,  and  might  very  possibly  i-e- 
maiTy,  would  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  temporary 
cind  casual  recipients.  But  while  we  thus  believe 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  enrolment  was  simply 
to  enforce  a  more  methodical  administration  of  the 
Church  funds,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  th« 
order  of  widows  would  obtain  a  quasi-official  posi- 
tion in  the  Churth.  Having  already  sei-ved  a 
voluntary  diaconate,  and  having  exhibited  their 
self-control  by  refraining  from  a  second  mamage, 
they  would  naturally  be  looked  up  to  as  models  of 
piety  to  their  sex,  and  would  belong  to  the  class 
whence  deaconesses  would  be  chiefly  drawn.  Hence 
we  find  the  term  "  widow  "  (xflpa)  used  by  early 
writers  in  an  extended  sense,  to  signify  the  adoption 
of  the  conditions  by  which  widows,  enrolled  as 
such,  were  bound  for  the  future.  Thus  Ignatius 
speaks  of  "  virgins  who  were  called  widows " 
{irapOevovs  ret j  Kfyo^fvas  X^P*^  !  ^P-  ^  Smym. 
13);  and  Tertullian  records  the  case  of  a  virgin 
who  was  placed  on  the  roil  of  widows  {in  viduatu) 
while  yet  under  twenty  years  of  age  {De  Vel.  Virg. 
9).  It  is  a  further  question  in  what  respect  these 
virgins  were  called  "  widows."  The  annotations 
on  Ignatius  regard  the  term  as  strictly  equivalent 
to  "deaconess"  (Patres  Apost.  ii.  441,  ed.  Jacob- 
son),  but  thei«  is  evidently  another  sense  in  which 
it  may  be  used,  viz.  as  betokening  celibacy,  and 
such  we  believe  to  have  been  its  meaning,  inasmuch 
as  the  abstract  tei-m  xvp^^fi  '«  used  in  the  sense  of 
continence,  or  unmarried  state,  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (irapBevos  fii)  (pfpovffa  r^v  iv  vf6- 
TTjTi  x''?P*'<*'' )  Sajpoj'  ?x'""''°  XIP*^**"  '''•  ^'  §§'» 
2).  We  are  not  therefore  disposed  to  identify  the 
widows  of  the  Bible  either  with  the  deaconesses  or 
with  the  irpffffivrtZts  of  the  early  Church,  from 
each  of  which  classes  they  are  distinguished  in  th(> 
work  last  quoted  (ii.  57,  §8,  viii.  "^13,  §4).  Thf 
oi-der  of  widows  (rh  xHR^k^"  '  existed  as  a  separate 
institution,  contemporaneously  with  these  offices, 
apparently  for  tlie  same  eleemosynary  purpose  for 
which  it  w;is  originally  instituted  {Const.  Apost. 
iii.  1,  §1,  iv.  5,  §1).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WIFE.  [Marriage.] 
WILD  BEASTS.  [Beasts,  Appendix  A.J 
WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WANDERING. 
The  historical  magnitude  of  tho  Exodus  as  an 
event,  including  in  that  name  not  only  the  exit  from 
Egypt,  but  the  passage  of  the  sea  and  desert,  and 
the  entry  into  Canaan,  and  the  strange  scenery  in 
which  it  was  enacted,  no  less  than  the  miracukua 
agency  sustained  throughi  ut  forty  yeai-s,  has  given 
to  this  locality  an  interest  which  is  heightened,  if 
possible,  by  the  constant  retrospect  taken  by  tht 
great  Teacher  of  the  New  Testament  and  His  apo» 
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itf\  of  this  poitJon  of  th*-  hutory  of  the  race  of 
Israel,  as  tall  of  spiritual  les-sons  necessary  foi  the 
Chiistian  Church  throughout  all  «|^.  Hence  this 
region,  which  physically  is,  and  has  probably  been 
for  three  thousand  years  or  more,  little  else  than 
a  barren  wa^-te,  has  derived  a  moral  grandeur  and 
obtained  a  reverential  homage  which  has  spread 
with  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  to 
Chiistian,  Jew,  and  Moslem  it  is  alike  holy  ground. 
The  irystery  which  hangs  over  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  localities,  assigned  to  events  even  of  first- 
mte  magnitude,  rather  inflames  than  allays  the 
cagemeas  for  identification  ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  Iftrger  array  of  tourists  than  has  probably  ever 
penetrated  any  other  country  of  equal  difficulty. 
Burdihardt,  Niebuhr,  Seetzen,  Lat«rde  and  Linant, 
Riipnell,  lUumer,  Russegger,  Lepdus,  Henniker, 
Well.sted,  Fazakerley,  and  Miss  Martineaa,  are  con- 
spicuous amongst  those  who  have  contributed  since 
the  close  of  the  Ust  century  to  deepen,  to  vivify, 
and  to  correct  oar  impressions,  besides  the  earlier 
works  of  Monconysin  the  17th  century,  and  Hassel- 
quist  and  Pococke  in  the  18th  ;  whilst  Wilson, 
Stewart,  Bartlett,  Bonar,  Olin,  Eiertou,  Robinson, 
and  Stanley,  have  added  a  rich  detail  of  illustration 
reaching  to  the  present  day.  And  thus  it  is  at 
l«igth  "  possible  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
country  itself  to  lay  down,  not  indeed  the  actual 
route  of  the  Isi-aelkes  in  every  stage,  but  in  almost 
all  laues,  the  main  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  choose,  and  in  some  cases,  the  very  spots 
themselves."  Yet  with  all  the  material  which  now 
lies  at  the  disposal  of  the  topographical  critic,  thei-e 
is  often  a  r«il  poverty  of  evidence  where  there 
seems  to  be  an  abundance ;  and  the  single  lines  of 
information  do  not  weave  up  into  a  fabric  of  clear 
knowledge.  '*  Hithei-to  no  one  traveller  has  traversed 
Diore  than  one,  or  at  roost  two  routes  of  the  Desert, 
and  thus  the  detei-mination  of  these  questions  has 
been  obscured  ;  first,  by  the  tendency  of  every  one 
to  make  the  Israelites  follow  his  own  tiitck  ;  and 
Mvonuly,  by  his  inability  to  institute  a  just  compari- 
son between  the  facilities  or  ditliculties  which  attend 
the  routes  which  he  has  not  seen.  This  obscurity 
will  always  exist  till  some  competent  traveller  hsis 
explored  the  whole  Peninsula.  When  this  has  been 
fairly  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 

most  impoitant  t- "  -nl  questions  now  at  issue 

will  be  set  at  i  . ,  S.  ^  P.  33). 

I.  The  unc   •  uraence  from  the  very 

staiting-point  of  tii.-  i«ut<  of  the  Wandering.  It  is 
impos-sibie  to  fix  the  point  at  which  in  "  the  wilder- 
nesi  of  Ktham  "  ''Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7)  Isi-ael,  now  a 
nation  of  freemen, eniejged  from  that  sen  into  which 
they  hoil  passed  as  a  nation  of  slaves.  But,  slippery 
as  is  the  physical  ground  for  any  fixture  of  the 
miiacle  to  a  partictUar  spot,  we  may  yet  admire 
the  eiandeur  and  vigour  of  the  image  of  baptism 
which  Christianity  has  appropriated  from  those 
waters.     There  tlKir  freedom  was  won  ;  "  not  of 


■  See  •  pamphlet  bf  Oharlw  T.  Bake,  Ph.  D.. "  A  Few 
Words  with  BUbop  Oolenao,"  4.  6. 

k  Oompare  the  use  of  the  same  word,  of  a  mnltltnde  of 
cen  or  rattle.  In  Joel,  L  18,  to  expreat  iv  iiroptf  «T»ai, 
without  ri'liri'iice  lo  egreet  or  direcUoo  of  coarse,  merely 
for  Wiiiit  (if  UkmI. 

•  .I<'T«'|>bu«  (Ant.  II.  IS,  (3)  (peaks  of  the  obstmctioa  of 
prrcl|iU<>ii!i  <ui(l  lmpa»uil>Ie  iiionntslns,  tnit  when  we  cmo- 
(Idi-r  bl»  I'xtntvAKsut  UuiKua^r  of  the  belfht  uf  the  build- 
inr*  of  the  temple.  It  Is  likely  that  BMMfe  Bore,  whan 
upeiUcine  in  ften«rat  tenns  of  a  spot  so  distent,  such  ex- 
iKcvilons  mar  ^  "et  down  as  simply  rfaetiirtral. 


themselves,  it  was  the  gift  of  God,"  whose  Pre. 
sence  visibly  preceded,  and  therefore  St  Paul  civs, 
"  they  were  baptized  in  the  cloud,"  and  not  only 
"  in  the  sea."  The  fact  that  from  "  Etham  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  their  path  struck  across  the 
sea  fEx.  xiii.  20),  and  from  the  sea  into  the  same 
wilderness  of  Ktham,  seems  t3  indicate  the  upper 
end  of  the  furthest  tongue  of  the  Gulf  of  Sue/,  as 
the  point  of  crossing,  for  here,  as  is  probable,  lather 
than  lower  down  the  same,  the  district  on  eithei 
side  would  for  a  short  distance  on  both  shores  have 
the  same  name.  There  seems  reason  also  to  think 
that  this  gulf  had  then,  as  also  at  Ez^on-Geber 
[Ezionqeber],  a  further  extension  north  ward  tJuui 
at  pi'esent,  owing  to  the  land  having  upheaved  its 
level.  This  action  seems  to  have  been  fi-om  early 
times  the  piedominant  one,  and  ti-aces  of  it  have 
recently  been  observed,*  Thus  it  is  probable  as  a 
result  of  the  same  agency  that  the  sea  was  even 
then  shallow,  and  the  sudden  action  of  a  tidal  sea 
in  the  cul-de-sac  of  a  narrow  and  shallow  gulf  is 
well-known.  Our  own  Solway  Firth  is  a  fan  liar 
e.\ample  of  the  rise  and  rush  of^  water,  sui-pi  isi ^g  at 
times,  especially  when  combined  with  the  action  of 
a  strong  wind,  even  those  habitually  cognizant  of 
its  power.  Similarly  by  merely  venturing,  it  seems, 
below  high-water  mark,  our  own  King  John  lost 
his  baggage,  i-egalia,  and  treasures  in  the  estuarv  of 
The  Wash.  Pharaoh's  exclamation,  "  they  are  en- 
tangled (0*333)*  in  the  land,"  merely  eipress«'s 
the  perplexity  in  which  such  a  multitude  having, 
fiom  whatever  cause,  no  way  of  escape,  would  find 
themselves.  "  The  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in," 
refers  merely,  it  is  probable,  to  his  security  in  the 
belief  that,  having  reached  the  flat  of  the  waste,  they 
were  completely  at  the  meicy  of  a  chariot  foiw, 
like  his,  and  rather  excludes  than  implies  the  notion 
of  mountains.*  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  "  east " 
in  the  Hebrew  (DH^  mi^),  but  in  the  LXX. 

"south"  (virtfi),  in  Ex.  xiv.  21.  On  a  local 
question  the  probable  authority  of  the  latter,  exe- 
cuted in  Eg;ypt  near  the  spot,  is  somewhat  enhanced 
above  its  ordinaiy  value.  The  furthest  tongue  of 
the  gulf,  now  sopposed  diy,  narrows  to  a  strait 
some  way  below,  •'.  e.  south  of  its  northern  extremity, 
as  given  in  Laborde's  tml^  {^Commentary  on  Exod.), 
and  then  widens  again.'  In  such  a  narrow  pass 
the  action  of  the  water  would  be  strongest  when 
"  the  sea  returned,"  and  here  a  wind  anywhere 
between  E.  and  S.S.E.,  to  judge  from  that  map, 
would  produce  nearly  tlie  same  eHect ;  only  the 
more  nearly  due  E.  the  more  it  would  meet  the  sen 
at  right  anglee.*  The  probability  is  certainly  that 
Pharaoh,  seeing  his  bondmen,  now  all  but  within 
his  clutch,  yet  escaping  from  it,  would  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  especially  as  he  had  spumed  calmer 
counsels  and  remonstrances  before,  puraue  with 
headlong  raahneaa,  erao  although,  to  a  sober  judg- 
ment guided    by  experienoe,  the  risk  waa   plain. 

*  I)r.  Stanley  (^.  *  P.  M)  thinks  that  this  iupiwaed 
extensloa  "depends  on  aifnments  which  hare  cot  yet 
been  tbormifUy  explered." 

•  If  the  wind  were  direct  S.  It  woald  at  some  potola 
(kvoar  the  notion  that  "  (he  pasasge  was  Bot  a  tnmslt  hot 
a  short  circuit,  retorolng  scaln  to  the  Egyptian  shore,  and 
then  parsalnc  their  way  ruand  tbs  head  of  the  gnH^"  an 
•xplanatloa  famared  **  by  earlier  Cfcrletlan  wuiiintalotx 
and  by  almost  all  the  Rabbinical  wrilats"  (&  *  F.  M> 
llie  Unding-pUrr  would  on  this  vtew  be  cemMsram 
north  nf  ihr  point  of  entering  the  sea. 
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Tiitn»  IS  a  resenibinnce  iti  the  namps  Migiiol  and 
the  "autitnt '  Magdolum,'  twelve  inilfc«  S.  of  I'elu- 
•ium,  and  undoubtedly  described  as  '  Migdol '  by 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel "  (Jer.  xliv.  1,  xlri.  14 ;  Ezek. 
Mix.  10,  XXX.  6;  S.  ^  P.  37),  also  between  the 
niiM  and  the  modem  Muktdla,  •'  a  gentle  slope 
through  the  hills"  towards  Suez;  and  Pi-Haliiroth 
pei'haps  is  'Ajrud.  The  "  wilderness  of  Ktham  " 
pi-olmbly  lay  on  either  side  adjacent  to  the  now  Arj 
trough  of  the  noithem  end  of  the  gulf.  Dr.  Stewart 
(  Tent  ami  Khan,  64)  thinks  the  name  Etham  trace- 
able in  the  Wadij  Ahthi,  on  the  Arabian  shore, 
but  this  and  the  preceding  'AjrHd  are  of  doubtful 
identity.  The  probability  seems  on  the  whole  to 
favour  the  notion  that  the  crossing  lay  to  the  N. 
of  the  Jebel  'Atdkah,  which  lies  on  the  t)gyptian 
side  S.  of  Suez,  and  therefore  neither  the  Ayiin 
Muaaf  nor,  much  less,  the  Hummdm  Phara&n, 
further  down  on  the  easteni  shore — each  of  which 
places,  as  well  as  several  others,  claims  in  Iwal 
Ifigend  to  be  the  spot  of  landing — will  suit,  ."^till, 
these  j)Iaces,  or  either  of  them,  maybe  the  region 
ivhei'n  ''Israel  saw  the  Ejryptians  dead  upon  the 
sea-shore"  (Ex.  xiv.  30).  The  crossing  place  fiom 
the  Egyptian  Wady  Tawdrik  to  the  'Ayun  M&sa 
has  been  supported,  however,  by  Wilson,  Olin, 
'*r.  Stewart  (Tent  and  Khan,  56),  and  others. 
The  notion  of  Muktali  being  Migdol  will  best  suit 
tlie  pievious  view  of  the  more  northerly  passage. 
The  •'  wilderness  of  Shur,"  into  which  the  Is- 
laelites  "went  out"  from  the  Red  Sea,  api)ears 
to  be  the  eastem  and  south-eastein  continuation  of 
that  of  Etham,  for  both  in  F^x.  xv.  22,  and  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  8,  they  are  recorded  to  have  "  gone  three 
days  in  the  wilderness,"  indicated  respectively  in 
the  two  pa.ssages  as  that  of  Shur  and  that  of  Etham. 
Krora  the  expression  in  Ex.  xiii.  20,  "  Etham,  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  the  habitable  region  would 
seem  to  have  ended  at  that  place.  Josephus  {Ant. 
vi.  7,  §3)  seems  to  identify  Pelusium  with  Shur, 
(X)mp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7  ;  but  probably,  he  merely  uses 
tlie  former  term  in  an  approximate  sense,  as  a  land- 
mark well-known  to  his  readers ;  since  Shur  is 
described  as  "  over  against,  or  before,  Egypt  " 
(<i€n.  XXV.  18),  being  perhaps  the  same  as  Sihor, 
similarly  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18. 
When  so  described,  we  may  understand  "Egypt" 
to  be  thken  hi  a  strict  sense  as  excluding  Goshen 
and  the  .Arabian  nome.  [GoSHEN.]  Shur  "  before 
Egvpt,"  whatever  the  name  may  have  meant,  must 
probiibly  be  viewed  as  lyin^r  eastward  of  a  line 
diawn  from  Suez  to  Pelusium ;  and  the  wilderness 
named  from  it  or  from  Etham,  extended  three  days' 
jouniey  (for  the  Israelites)  from  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  if  not  more.  It  is  evident  that,  viewed  from 
Egypt,  the  wilderness  might  easily  take  its  name 
from  the  last  outpost  of  the  habitable  region,  whe- 


A  warm  spring,  the  temperature  of  which  Is  given  by 
Mr.  tlami;t;>n  {Sirtai,  the  Hedjaz  and  Soudan,  14)  as 
being  83"  Fahrenheit.  "  Robinson  found  the  water  here 
•alt,  and  yielding  a  hard  deposit,  yet  the  Arabs  called 
these  springs  '  sweet :'  there  are  several  of  them ''  (Seetzen, 
Re.isen,  iii.  pt.  ill.  431).  The  Hummdm  ("  warm  baths  ") 
yharaun  are  similar  springs,  lying  a  little  W.  of  S.  from 
Waiiy  Useit,  on  the  coast  close  to  whose  edge  rises  the 
precipitous  Jelxl  Hummdm, so  called  from  them,  and  here 
Intercepting  the  path  alonp  the  shore.  The  Rev.  K.  S. 
Tyrwhitt,  who  made  the  desert  journey  in  Febmary,  1863, 
says  that  there  may  b»-  a  warm  spring  out  of  the  twelve 
o:  thirteen  which  fonn  the  J.yi?-  Musa,  but  that  the 
water  of  the  larper  well  Is  cold,  and  that  he  drank  of  it. 
I  Hortli  of  this  limit  lies  th»  most  Kouthern  wady  whick 


ther  town  or  villaije,  wherwis  in  otJiei  a-.rvofts  il 
might  have  a  name  of  its  own,  from  some  l.ind- 
maik  lying  in  it.  Thus  the  Egyptians  may  ha\* 
known  it  as  connected  with  Etham,  and  the  dewil 
inhabitiints  as  belonging  to  Shur;  wnile  from  his 
residence  in  Egypt  and  s»)journ  with  J^jlhro,  both 
names  may  have  been  fiimiliar  to  Moses.  However 
this  may  be,  from  Suez  eastwaid,  the  large  deseit 
tract,  stretching  as  far  ejist  as  the  Ghor  and  Momii 
Seir, «.  e.  from  32°  40'  to  S.'jO  10'  E.  long.,  begin-. 
The  3l8t  pai-allel  of  latitude,  nearly  traversing 
El  'Artsh,  the  "  River  of  Kgj-pt,"  on  the  Mediten  a- 
nean,  and  the  southernmost  extj-emity  of  the  ['cad 
Sea,  may^e  taken  roughly  to  represent  its  northei  u 
linut,  where  it  really  merges  imperceptibly  iiitn 
the  "south  country"  of  Judah.  It  is  scairelr 
called  in  Scripture  by  any  one  general  name,  bii( 
the  "wilderness  of  Paran  "  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  such  a  designation,  though  lost,  short  of 
the  Egyptian  or  western  limit,  in  the  wildemess  of 
^hur,  and  perhaps,  although  not  ceiiainly,  curtailed 
eastwaiTl  by  that  of  Zin.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  et- Tik  lange,  a  broad  angular  band  runs  acro<» 
the  Peninsula  with  its  apex  turned  southward,  and 
pointing  towards  the  cent4al  block  of  g>~wite  moun- 
tains. This  is  a  tract  of  sand  known  as  the  Dehhet 
er-Ramleh  or  Ramlah,  but  which  name  is  omitteil 
in  .Kiepeit's  map.  The  long  horizontal  range  aiicl 
the  .sandy  plain  together  form  a  natural  feature  in 
maiked  contrast  with  the  pyramidal  configuration 
of  the  southern  or  Sinaitic  region.  The  "  wiliier- 
ne.ss  of  Sinai  "  lies  of  course  in  that  southern  region, 
in  that  part  which,  although  generally  elevate<l, 
is  overhung  by  higher  p)eaks.  How  far  this  wilder- 
ness extended  is  unceitain.  The  Imielites  only 
travei'sed  the  north-westeni  region  of  it.  TTie 
"  wildei-ness  of  Sin  "  was  their  passage  into  it  from 
the  more  pleasant  district  of  coast  Wailys  with 
water-springs  which  succeeded  to  the  first-traversed 
wildeiness  of  .shur  or  Etham,  where  t>o  water  was 
found.  Sin  may  probably  be  identified  with  the 
coast  strip,  now  known  as  el-R'da,  reaching  from  a 
little  above  the  Jebel  Feiran.  or  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude,*  down  to  and 
beyond  Tur  on  the  Red  Sea.  They  .seem  to  have 
only  dipped  into  the  "Sin"  region  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and  to  have  at  once  moved  frcm  th« 
coast  towards  the  N.VV.  upon  Sinai  (Ex.  xv.  22-27, 
XVI.  1  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8-11).  It  is  often  impossible 
to  assign  a  distinct  track  to  this  va.st  body — a  nation 
swai-ming  on  the  march.  The  fact,  of  many,  perhr.ps 
most,  of  the  ordinaiy  avenues  being  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  a  fraction  of  them,  would 
often  have  compelled  them  in  appropriate  all  or 
several  of  the  modes  of  access  to  p\rticular  points, 
between  the  probabilities  of  which  the  judgment  of 
travellers  is  balanced.*     Down  the  coast,  however 

has  been  fixed  upon  hy  any  considerable  numbe.  -f  :.ttn> 
ritieg  for  Ellm,  from  which  the  departure  was  taken 
into  the  wildemess  of  Sin.  Seetzen,  but  he  alone,  sug- 
gests that  Kllm  is  to  be  found  In  a  warm  spring  in  a 
northerly  dlredlon  from  7V2r,  at  a  very  slight  distance, 
which  waters  the  extensive  date-palm  plantations  there, 
if  this  were  so  Tur  Itself  would  have  certainly  been  In- 
cluded in  the  radius  of  the  camp ;  but  it  is  unlikely  th,it 
they  went  so  far  south. 

h  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  same  ob- 
servations apply  to  the  battle  In  Rephidim  with  Amalck. 
To  look  about  for  a  battle-field  large  enough  to  givf 
suflicient  space  for  two  hosts  worthy  of  representing 
Israel  and  Anialek,  and  to  reject  all  si'«s  where  this  pos- 
sibility is  not  obvious,  is  an  unsafe  method  of  critidaie 
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the  Suez  region  southwards,  the  course 

open,  and  there  the  tiiick  would  be  more 

niir  and  united.     Before  ^ing  into  the  furtlier 

itaila  of  this  question,  a  glance  may  be  taken  at 
j^neral  oooiiguration  of  the  et-  T(h  region,  com- 
at  40  paraaai^,  or  about  140  miles,  in 
,  and  the  same  in  breadth  by  JakQt,  the 
fiunous  geographer  of  Hamah  ( Seetzen,  Reisen,  iii. 
47).  For  a  description  of  the  rock  d&«rt  of  Sinai, 
in  which  nature  has  cast,  as  it  were,  a  pyramid  of 
gitiiiite,  culminating  at  Um  Shaxuner,  9300  feet 
above  sea-level,  but  cloven  and  sulcated  in  every 
dii-ectior.  by  wadys  into  minor  blocks,  see  SiNAi. 

II.  ThetwiuGulfsofSuezand'Aiiabal),  into  which 
the  Red  .Sea  separates,  embrace  the  Peninsula  on  its 
W.  and  E.  sides  respectively.  One  or  other  of  them 
IS  ill  iight  from  almost  all  the  summits  of  the 
Siuaitic  cluster,  and  from  the  highest  points  both 
blanches.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Su«z  is 
ctrewn  with  shells,  and  with  the  forests  of  sub- 
mAi'iiie  vegetation  which  possibly  gave  the  whole  sea 
its  Hebrew  appellation  of  the  "  Sea  of  Weeds."  The 
"  huge  trunks  "  of  its  "  trees  of  coral  may  be  seen 
•Ten  on  the  d-y  shore;"  while  at  Tir,  cabins  are 

irmed  of  madrepores  gathered  from  it,  and  the 
'ii^jris  of  conchy lia  lie  thickly  heaped  on  the  beach.' 
Similar  "  coralline  forests  "  ai«  described  (&  and 
P.  83)  as  marking  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
Tbe  noitbem  portion  of  the  whole  Peninsula  is  a 
piateau  bounded  southwards  by  the  luiige  ot'et-Tih, 
which  droops  across  it  on  tlie  map  with  a  curve 
komewhat  like  that  of  a  slack  cliaiu,  whose  points 
of  suspension  are,  westwards,  Suez,  and  eastward, 
tilt  further  south,  some  "  sandstone  cliUs,  which 
hlnit  otJ"'  this  region  from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
'I'iie  north-western  member  of  this  chain  converges 
with  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  till  the  two  run 
iif.-iily  parallel.  Its  eastern  member  throws  off 
several  t'ragments  of  long  and  short  ridges  towards 
the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  and  the  northern  plateau  called 
from  it  et-Tik.  The  Jebel  DiUdl  (Burckhardt, 
DheUi)  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  continuations 
of  this  eastern  member  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  iii.  pt.  iii. 
41:1).  The  greatest  elevation  in  the  e<- /"lA  range 
is  iittaiiied  a  little  W.  of  the  meridian  34°,  near  its 
most  southerly  point ;  it  is  here  46.'>4  feet  above 
the  Meditenanean.  From  this  point  ttie  watei-shed 
III  tli<'  jilateau  runs  obliquely  betweeu  N.  and  E. 
toM.ii  !>  ll'-^ron;  westwaid  of  which  line,  and 
n<i:tliw,iid  from  the  westei^ly  member  o(  Jebel  et- 
TVi,  the  whole  wady-system  is  drained  by  the  great 
WWy  cl-Arish,  along  a  gradual  slope  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.  The  shorter  and  much  steeper  slope 
eastward  partly  converges  into  the  large  ducts  of 
Wiulys  Fikreh  and  el-Jeih,  entering  tlie  Ltawl  .Sea's 
Hiiitii-westem  angle  through  the  »<iutlieni  wall  of 
l!ie  Ghdr.aod  partly  finds  an  outlet  nearly  paiullel, 
but  further  to  the  S.,  by  the  Wiidy  Jerafeh  into 
the  'Araboh.  The  great  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(13u0  feet  below  the  Mediterranean^  explains  the 


'Itw  aaoBl  reticulated  mass  of  wadys  In  the  whole  petils* 
B'.ivB  ir  deemed  worth  OfhUng  fur,  would  form  a  battle- 
rmtinil  fur  mil  praclical  purposes,  tbougb  not  profMrly  a 
"HHd"  uf  iMttlo.  and  the  battle  Ditgbt  decMveljr  Settle 
•iipreiiiury  wiiiitn  ceruin  linilUs  allhoQgil  no  regular 
ineiliud  uf  warfare  inigbi  be  •{>plloable,  and  tbenuabeis 
uauaiiy  eofaged  mlfbt  be  liMxiashkrabte.  It  would 
pel  baps  ftasmble  mnewbal  nore  oloeely  a  street  tight  for 
the  tuMAVrrj  of  a  town. 

>  Suiilrjr.  ^.  «/'.&;  HamUioo.  Sinai,  lk$  Uf^HoM,  cmd 
.iMiilan.  II. 

»  Sunky.  .s'.  .»  /*.  8. 


greater  steepness  of  this  ea.<'.ei'n  slo^ie.  In  ctXMsiug 
this  plateau,  Seetzen  found  that  rain  and  wind  haj 
worked  depressions  in  parts  of  its  flat,  which  con- 
tained a  few  shrubs  or  isolated  bushes.  This  flat 
rose  here  and  there  in  heights  steep  on  one  side, 
composed  of  white  chalk  with  frequent  lum{>s  of 
flint  embedded  (iii.  48).  The  plateau  lias  a  central 
point  in  the  station  "  Khan  Xikhl,  so  named  fivm 
the  date-ti-ees  which  once  adorned  its  wady,  but 
which  have  all  disappeared.  This  point  is  ueaily 
equidistant  from  Suez  westward,  '.Akabah  eastwaixl, 
ei-'Ai-ish  northward,  and  the  foot  of  Jebel  JUusa 
southward.  It  lies  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  "  Hadj- 
route,"  between  Suez  and  'Akabah,  which  ti-averses 
"  a  boundless  flat,  dreary  and  desolate  "  (ibid.  &6), 
and  is  1494"  feet  above  the  Mediterranean — ^nearly 
on  the  same  meridian  as  the  highest  point  before 
assigned  to  et-Tih.  On  this  meridian  also  lies  Um 
Sluiuiner  farther  south,  the  highest  point  of  the 
entire  Peninsula,  having  an  elevation  of  93oiJ 
feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  et-TUi.  A  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  same  meridian  lies  el-'Ariah,  and  the 
southern  cape,  RAs  Mohammed,  is  situated  about 
34°  17'.  Thus  the  paiullel  31°,  and  the  meridian 
34°,  foiin  impoi-tant  axes  of  the  whole  region  of 
the  Peninsula.  A  full  description  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  eUTih  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  {i.  177,  8, 
199),  together  with  a  memoi-andum  oi  the  tra- 
vellers who  explored  it  previously  to  himself. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  N.  of 
the  et-Tih  lange,  which  is  raised  terrace-wise  by  a 
step  from  the  level  of  the  Gh6r,  rises  a  singular 
second,  or,  reckoning  that  level  itself,  a  thiixi  pla- 
teau, superimposed  on  the  geneitil  sw-face  of  the 
et- Tih  region.  These  Russegger  {Map)  distinguishes 
as  three  teii'aces  in  the  chalk  lidges.  Dr.  Kruse,  in 
his  Anmerkuwjen  on  Seetzen 's  travels  (iii.  pt.  iii. 
410),  remarks  that  the  Jebel  et-Tih  is  the  montea 
nigri,  or  fitKewts  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  view  that 
range  descends  to  the  exti-eme  southern  point  of  the 
Peninsula,  thus  including  of  course  the  Sinaitic 
region.  This  confusion  aix)6e  from  a  want  of  dis- 
tinct conception  of  geographical  details.  The  name 
t«enis  to  have  been  obtained  fiom  the  dark,  or  evn 
bl.-u;k  colour,  which  is  obser\-able  in  parts  (see 
p.  1750,  note'). 

The  Hadj-route  fixMn  Suei  to  'Akabah,  croming 
the  Peninsula  in  a  direction  a  little  S.  of  E.,  may 
stand  tor  the  choixl  of  the  arc  of  the  ei-  Tih  range 
the  length  of  which  latter  is  about  120  miles.  This 
slope,  descending  northwards  upon  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  of  limestone  {S.andR.  7),  covered  witli 
coarse  gravel  interspersed  with  black  flints  and 
drift  (Kusa^;ger's  Map).  But  its  desolation  has 
not  always  been  so  extreme,  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep 
having  onoe  grazed  in  parts  of  it  where  now  only 
the  camel  is  found.  Three  posses  through  th< 
et-JIfi  range  are  roentiooed  by  Kobinson  (i.  p.  123 ; 
comp.  6til-3,  App.  xxii.)—er-iidkineh,  the  western  ; 
tt-Mureikky,  the  eastarn  ;  and  el-  Winak,  betweeu 

"  SeetatD.  who  erowiid  this  route  6  hours  to  the  IC  c4 
tbis  station,  says  that  this  road,  and  not  the  rai^  «1 
«(-7tt.  Is  the  pullilcai  divteloo  of  tlM  ounntry,  all  the 
country  to  the  8.  of  (he  road  being  rtckuoed  a*  tbe  Nr, 
and  that  uurtbwaids  as  appertaining  to  Syria  (Atitni, 
tU.  410-11,  ouDip.  p.  M).  Hia  course  lay  between  the 
rout*  'VucB  Hebron  to  'Akabah,  and  that  tnm  Hebnw 
to  Sum.  He  went  straight  soathwarda  to  AW4n  ;  % 
runte  which  no  traveller  has  followed  since. 

■  lilts  maMSUrenent  is  a  mean  between  that  gtver  le 
Stanley  imap.  S.  A  /'.  6),  and  Kusanger  s  eaUaale,  as  gi\  re 
by  Seetaen  (ReHtm,  r\.  pt.  ill.  41U 
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the  two.  These  all  meet  S.  of  Rukaiheh  (Reho- 
both,  Gen.  xivi.  22?),  in  about  N.  lat.  31°  5', 
E.  long.  34°  42',  and  thence  diverge  towards  He- 
bron and  Gaza.  Tlie  eastern"  is  noted  by  Hus- 
Kgger  as  4853  feetP  above  sea-level.  Seetzeu  took 
the  ei-TVi  range  for  the  "  Mount  .Seir,"  passed  on 
the  way  from  Sinai  (Horeb,  Deut.  i.  2)  to  Kadesh 
Barnea  by  the  Israelites  {Reisen,  iii.  28 ;  comp. 
ibid.  Kruse's  Antnerkungen,  pt,  fli.  417).  It 
Would  form  a  conspicuous  object  on  tiie  left  to  the 
Israelites,  going  south-eastwards  near  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Seetzen,  proceeding  towaids 
S.iez,  I.  e.  in  the  opposite  direction,  mentions  a  high 
saudy  plain  {lieisen,  iii.  p.  Ifl),  apparently  near 
Wady  GliHrundel,  whence  its  steep  southern  face  was 
visible  in  a  white  streak  stretching  westwards  and 
eastwaids.  Dr.  Stanley  {S.  and  P.  7)  says,  "how- 
ever much  the  other  mountains  of  the  Peninsula  vary 
in  form  or  height,  the  mountains  of  the  Tlh  are  al- 
ways alike — always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline 
and  blanched  desolation."  *  They  appear  like  "  a  long 
limestone  wall."  This  traveller  saw  them,  how- 
ever, only  "  from  a  distance  "  {ibid,  and  note  2). 
Seetzen,  who  ciossed  them,  going  fiom  Hebron  to 
Sinai,  says  of  the  view  from  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  lower  mountain-hne  :  "  What  a  landscape  was 
that  1  looked  down  upon  I  On  all  sides  the  most 
frightful  wilderness  extended  out  of  sight  in  every 
direction,  without  ti'ee,  shrub,  or  speck  of  green. 
It  was  an  alternation  of  flats  and  hills,  for  the  most 
part  black  as  night,  only  the  naked  rock-walls  on 
the  hummocks  and  heights  showed  patches  of 
dazzling  whiteness'  ....  a  striking  image  of  our 
globe,  when,  through  Phaeton's  carelessness,  the 
sun  came  too  near  to  it"  [lieisen,  iii.  p.  50). 
Similarly,  describing  the  scenery  of  the  Wady  el- 
Bidra,  by  which  he  passed  the  et-TVi  range  (see 
note  "  below),  he  says :  "  On  the  S.  side  rose  a  con- 
siderable range,  desolate,  craggy,  and  naked.  All 
was  limestone,  chalk,  and  flint.  The  chalk  clifls 
gave  the  steep  off-set  of  the  Tth  range  on  its  S. 
side  the  aspect  of  a  snow  mountain  "  (p.  62). 

The  other  routes  which  traverse  the  Peninsula 
are,  that  from  Hebron  to  Suez  along  the  maritime 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  fiom  10  to  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  passing  el-'Ai-ish ;  that  from  Suez  to  THr 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  through  the 
Kdii ;  and  that  from  'Akabah,  near  Eziongeber, 
ascending  the  western  wall  of  the  'Arabah  through 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  by  several  passes,  not  far 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to- 
wards Hebron,  in  a  coarse  hei-e  nearly  N.W.,  then 
again  N.*  A  modern  'nountain  road  has  been  par- 
tially constructed  by  Abbas  Pasha  in  the  pass  of 
the  Wady  Hebrdn,  leading  from  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  towards  the  convent  commonly  called 


•  Seetzen  probably  took  this  eastern  pass,  which  leads 
cot  into  the  Wady  Berah  (Seetzen,  El  Bidra,  called  also 
£1  Schdide,  BeUen,  iii.  pt.  ill.  411,  Kruse's  Anmerkungen, 
comp.  ill.  62).  He,  however,  shortly  before  crossing  the 
range,  came  upon  "  a  flat  hill  yielding  wholesome  pasture 
for  camels,  considerable  numbers  (Haufen)  of  which  are 
met  with  here,  also  two  herds  of  goats  and  some  sheep" 
(Hi.  60) ;  not  i>trlclly  confirming  the  previous  statement, 
which  is  Dr.  Robinson's. 

>  It  to  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
figure  (4645  ft.)  given  by  Dr.  Stanley  (.9.  <fc  P„  map, 
p.  5)  apparently  as  the  extreme  height  of  the  mountain 
El'Odjme  (Stanley, .A.  Edime'),  since  we  might  expect  that 
the  pass  wonld  be  somewhat  lower  than  ihe  highest  point, 
tetead  of  higher.    On  this  mountain,  bee  p.  1767,  note  •. 

■»  3.-«ru«n  (til.  56)  remarks  that  "  the  slope  of  the  et-Tih 


St.  Catharine's.  The  ascent  from  the  tnugh  ■t\ht 
'Arabah  (which  is  steeper-sided  at  its  N.W.  ex- 
tremity than  elsewhere),  towards  the  genei'al  plateau 
is  by  the  pa.-ss  el-K /tHrar,  by  which  the  level  ci 
that  broad  surface  is  attained.  The  smaller  plateau 
rests  obliquely  upon  the  latter,  abutting  on  the  Dead 
Sea  at  Masada;  where  its  side  and  that  of  the  lower 
floor  converge,  and  is  reached  by  ascending  thiough 
the  higher  NuAb  ea-SHfa.  Its  face,  corresponding 
to  the  southern  face  of  the  Tth  plateau,  looks  con- 
siderably to  the  W.  of  S.,  owing  to  this  obliquity, 
and  is  delineated  like  a  well-defined  mountaio-wall 
in  Kiepert's  map,  having  at  the  S.E.  angle  a  boid 
buttress  in  the  Jebel  MUhkrah,  and  at  the  S.W. 
another  in  the  Jebel ' Araif  en-Nakah.  which  stand* 
out  apparently  in  the  wilderness  like  a  promontor) 
at  sea.  From  the  fonner  mountain,  its  mos- 
southerly  point,  at  about  30°  20'  N.  L.,  thw 
plateau  extends  northward  a  little  east,  till  lo 
merges  in  the  southern  slope  of  Judea,  but  at  about 
30°  50'  N.  L.,  is  cut  nearly  through  by  the  Wady 
Fikreh,  ti"enching  its  area  eastwaixl,  and  not  quite 
meeting  the  Wndy  Murrdh,  which  has  its  declivity 
apparently  toward  the  Wady  el-Arish  westward. 
The  face  of  mountain-wall  mentioned  above  may 
probably  be  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  or  this 
whole  higher  plateau  may  be  so  (Deut.  i.  7, 19, 20). 
A  line  drawn  northwards  from  Eds  Mohammed 
passes  a  little  to  the  W.  of 'Ardif  en-Nakah.  A 
more  precise  description  of  some  pai-ts  of  this  plateau 
has  been  given  under  Kadesh. 

On  the  whole,  except  in  the  Bebbet  er-Ramleh, 
sand  is  rare  in  the  Peninsula.  There  is  little  or 
none  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  plain  el-Kda  on  the 
S.W.  coast  is  gravelly  rather  than  sandy  (S.  and  P. 
8).  Of  sandstone  on  the  edges  of  the  granitic  central 
mass  there  is  no  lack.'  It  is  chiefly  found  between 
the  chalk  and  limestone  of  et-  Tih  and  the  southern 
rocky  triangle  of  Sinai.  Thus  the  Jebel  Dilldl 
is  of  sandstone,  in  tall  vertical  cliffs,  forming  th*. 
boundary  of  er-Ramleh  on  the  east  side,  and  similar 
steep  sandstone  cliffs  are  visible  in  the  same  plain, 
lying  on  its  N.  and  N.W.  side.-*  (Seetzen,  iii.  66; 
comp.  pt.  iii.  413).  In  the  Wady  Mokatteb  "the 
soft  surface  of  these  sandstone  cliffs  offered  ready 
tablets  "  to  the  unknown  wayfarei-s  who  wrote  the 
"  Sinaitic  inscriptions."  This  stone  gives  in  some 
parts  a  strong  red  hue  to  the  nearer  landscape,  and 
softens  into  shades  of  the  subtlest  dehcacy  in  the 
distance.  Where  the  surface  has  been  broken  away, 
or  fretted  and  eaten  by  the  action  of  water,  these 
hues  are  most  vivid  [S.  and  P.  10-12).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  Egyptians  worked  the  limestone 
of  et-TVi,  and  that  that  material,  as  found  in 
the  pyramids,  was  there  quairied.  The  hardness 
of  the  granite  in  the  Jebel  et-Tur  has  been  em- 


range  shows  an  equal  wildness  "  to  that  of  the  deeort  on 
its  northern  side. 

'  Comp.  Dr.  Stanley's  description  of  the  march  down 
the  Wady  Tayibeh  "  between  vast  cliffs  white  od  tie  otM 
side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  black  calcined  colour"  (H.ii  P 
69). 

•  Nearly  following  this  track  in  the  opposite  direction, 
1.  e.  to  the  S.E.,  Seetzen  went  from  Hebron  to  Mddara  (aL 
Madurah,  or  Modera),  passing  by  Moon,  el-Kimul  (the 
"Carmel"  of  Nabal's  pasture-ground  in  1  Saro.  xxv.  2), 
and  ArUr  {Reisen,  ill.  10-18). 

t  A  remarkable  sandstone  mountain  on  u.e  S.W.  plalu 
near  the  sea  is  the  Jebel  Nakui  ("  bell "),  said  to  be  so 
called  from  the  ringing  sound  made  by  the  sand  pouring 
over  its  cliffs  (Stewart,  T.  &  K.  386,  comp.  Kuasijigtr 
Reisen,  iii.  277'). 


w 
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phatically  noticed  by  ti-.ivellers.  Thus,  in  construct- 
ing recently  the  mountain  road  for  Abhtis  Pasha, 
"  the  rocks "  were  touiid  **  obstinately  to  resist 
oven  the  gunpowder's  blast,"  and  the  sharp  gla^is- 
like  edges  of  t^  granite  soon  wear  away  the  work- 
men's shoes  and  cripple  their  tieet  (Hamilton,  Sinai, 
the  Hedjax,  and  Soudan,  17).  Similarly,  Laborde 
•ays  (Cwnm.  on  Num.  xxiiii.  36) :  "  In  my  journey 
across  that  country  (from  Kgypt,  through  Sinai  to 
tJie  Ghor),  I  had  carried  from  Cairo  two  pair  of  shoes ; 
they  were  cut,  and  my  feet  came  through  ;  whrn  I 
arrived  at'Akabah,  luckily  I  found  in  the  magazines 
of  tJiat  fortress  two  other  pair  to  replace  them.  On 
my  return  to  Sinai,  I  was  barefoot  again.  Hussein 
then  procured  me  sandals  half  an  inch  thick,  which, 
on  my  arrival  in  Cairo,  themselves  were  reduced  to 
nothing,  though  they  had  well-preserved  my  feet." 
Seetsen  noticed  on  Mount  St.  Catherine  that  the 
gianite  was  "  tine-grained  and  very  tirm  "  (iii.  90). 
For  the  area  of  greatest  relief  in  the  surface  of  the 
whole  Peninsula,  see  Sinai,  §1,  2,  3.  The  name 
Jtbel  et-T&r  includes  the  whole  cluster  of  moun- 
tains from  el-Fttreid  on  the  N.  to  Um  Shavmer  on 
the  S.,  and  from  M^sa  and  ed-Deir  on  the  E.  to 
Hwn'r  and  Serbdl  on  the  W.,  including  St.  Cathe- 
rine, nearly  S.W.  of  Husa.  By  "  Sinai  "  is  gene- 
rally undei-stood  the  Miba  plateau,  between  the 
Wady  LedjA  (Stanley,  Map)  and  the  Wady 
Shueib  on  its  western  and  north-eastern  flanks, 
and  bounded  north-westward  by  the  Wady  er- 
Haheh,  and  south-eastwaid  by  the  Wady  Sebdyeh 
(Stbaiyeh,  Stanley,  ib.).  The  Arabs  give  the  name 
of  T6r — properly  meaning  a  high  mountain  (Stan- 
ley, 3.  and  P.  8) — to  the  whole  region  south  of 
the  Hadj-route  from  Suez  to  'AJtabah  as  far  as  Bds- 
ifohammed  (see  above,  p.  1 749,  note").  The  name 
cf  Tllir  is  also  emphatically  given  to  the  cultivable 
legion  lying  S.W.  of  the  Jebel  et-Tur.  Its  fine 
uid  rich  date-palm  plantation  lies  a  good  way 
southwards  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Here  opens 
on  the  sea  the  most  fei-tile  wady  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Peninsula  (Burckhardt,  Arab.  ii.  362 ;  Well- 
sted,  ii.  9),  receiving  all  the  waters  which  flow 
down  the  range  of  Sinai  westward"  (Stanley,  S.  and 
J'.  19). 

III.  A  most  important  general  question,  after 
settling  the  outline  of  this  "  wilderness,"  is  the  ax- 
tent  to  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting  animal  and 
hunjui  life,  especially  when  taxed  by  the  consumption 
of  Huch  flocks  and  herds  as  the  Israelites  took  with 
them  from  Kgypt,  and  probably — though  we  know 
not  to  what  extent  this  last  wa>  supplied  by  the 
manna — by  the  demand  mode  on  its  reaouroes  by  a 
host  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  souls.*     Id 


"  Tb8  followlnf  poiiitlons  ky  East  longitude  fh»i  Paris 
an  tlTV  Id  Seetien.  III.  pt  111.,  Anmerk.  414  :— 

Saei,  39*  67'  30",  ItcrKliaus. 

'Akubali.  28*  46'.  NIotHihr;  bat  28*  56'  by  othen. 

Convent  St  Catherine.  2h*  36'  40^' »'",  SMtcen  and  Zaeb ; 
but  31*  37'  64"  by  KUppelL 

SInal,  2S*  4«'. 

BAt  Mohammwl,  37*  43*  34". 
Knt  there  nraat  be  grave  errori  In  the  flgorM,  lUioe  Soea 
Is  placed  furthest  to  the  east  of  all  the  places  named, 
whereas  It  lie*  furtliMt  to  the  west ;  also  'Akabkh  lies  an 
entire  degiw.  by  Kiepert's  map,  to  the  east  of  the  Con- 
vent, whereas  It  Is  here  pat  at  lees  than  V ;  and  RAt 
aMiammed,  wnlch  lies  further  to  the  east  than  all  these 
exo-'pt  'Akabith,  Is  placed  to  toe  wem  cf  them  alL 

•  lir.  Stanley  (,<;.  A  f.  34,  note  >),  lolcvdng  KwaM 
(Hftckicntr.  II.  61.  'i63,  36»,  3ttd  edit),  says,  "the  moat 
rect'Ut  iuhI  lb*  OKNit  crltli«l   InvesUgallun  of  Ihlf  (Umi 


answer  to  this  question,  "  much,"  it  has  bees 
observed  ( S.  and  P.  24 ) ,  "  may  be  allowed  tor  th« 
spread  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  £ir  and  wide  tlirough 
the  whole  Peninsula,  and  also  for  the  constant 
means  of  support  from  their  own  flocks  and  herds 
Something,  too,  might  be  elicited  from  the  undoubted 
fact  that  a  population  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the 
whole  permanent  population  of  the  Peninsula  does 
actually  pass  through  the  deseit,  in  the  caravan  of 
the  5000  African  Pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
But,  amongst  these  considerations,  it  is  impo.-tant 
to  observe  what  indications  there  may  be  of  tne 
mountains  of  Sinai  having  ever  been  able  to  furnish 
gicater  resources  than  at  present.  These  indications 
are  well  summed  up  by  Ritter  (iSmai,  pp.  926,  927). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vegetation  of  the  wadyi 
has  considerably  decreased.  In  part,  this  would  be  an 
inevitable  efiect  of  the  violence  of  thewinter  torrents. 
The  trunks  of  palm-trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  from  which  the  living  tree  has  now 
for  many  centuries  disappeared,  show  what  may 
have  been  the  devastation  produced  among  those 
mountains  where  the  floods,  especially  in  earlier 
times,  must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  Palestine;  whilst  the  peculiar  cause — the  im- 
pregnation of  salt — which  has  preserved  the  vestiges 
of  the  older  v^etation  there,  has  here,  of  course,  no 
existence.  The  traces  of  such  a  destruction  were 
pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  {Arab.  538)  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  having  occurred 
within  half  a  century  before  his  visit;  also  to 
Wellsted  (ii.  15),  as  having  occurred  near  Tdr  in 
1832.  In  part,  the  same  result  has  followed  from 
the  reckless  waste  of  the  Bedouin  tribes — reckless 
in  destroying  and  careless  in  replenishing.  A  fire,  a 
pipe,  lit  under  a  gi'ove  of  desert  trees,  may  clear 
away  the  vegetation  of  a  whole  valley. 

"  The  acacia"  trees  have  been  of  late  years  ruth- 
lessly desti-oyed  by  the  Bedouins  for  the  sake  of 
chai-coal,"  which  forms  "  the  chief,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  the  only  traffic  of  the  Peninsula '' 
{S.  and  P.  24).  Thus,  the  clearance  of  this  tree 
in  the  mountains  where  it  abounded  once,  and 
its  decrease  in  the  neighbour  groups  in  which  it 
exists  still,  is  accounted  for,  since  the  monks  appeal 
to  have  aided  the  devastation.  V^etation,  where 
maintained,  nourishes  water  and  keeps  alive  its 
own  life;  and  no  attempts  to  produce  vegetation 
anywhere  in  this  desert  seem  to  have  failed.  "  The 
guldens  at  the  wells  of  Moses,  under  the  French 
and  Knglish  agents  from  Suez,  and  the  gardens  in 
the  valleys  of  Jebol  Mflsa,  under  the  care  of  tnt 
Greek  monks  of  the  Convent  of  St.  rCathenne,"  ai-e 
conspicuous  examples  (/6. 26).     Besides,  a  trartllei 


Inaelltlth)  history  IncUnee  to  adopt  the  nnmben  of  600.000 
(male*  of  the  warlike  age)  as  authentic." 

•  Ur.  Stanley  (36)  think*  the  ark  and  wooden  utensils 
of  the  Tahemacle  were  of  this  timber.  Seetsen  ^111.  109) 
•aw  no  trees  nearly  big  enough  for  such  lernoe,  and  think* 
It  more  probable  that  the  material  wm  obtained  by  pur> 
chase  fhnn  travelling  caravan* ;  but  it  I*  not  clear  whether 
be  think*  that  the  tree  (JMnota  NilUiea)  U  In  thi* 
wlldame**  below  it*  usual  slie,  or  that  not  this  but  lome- 
thli«  els*  it  tte  ••  Shittlm-wood  "  of  the  A.  V. 

7  8o  called,  bnt  the  proper  name  appear*  lo  be  rii: 
iyUt  finwfiop^MffMK.  C  «.  the  Transfiguration  of  out 
Lord,  represented  in  the  great  motalc  of  Ju»tlnlan.  In 
the  apso  of  iu  church,  probably  of  his  age,  as  I*  aiw 
the  nam*  (lyrwhltt).  The  tranefer  of  ihe  body  of  8t 
Oaibwlne  thither  ttvta  i-Igypt  Igr  aogela  U  only  one  of  lh« 
local  legends;  but  Ms  ataodatlon  appear*  to  have  yn> 
donilnaled  with  traveller*  (stoctaen.  Ml.  pt.  111.  414. »). 
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iu  the  1 6th  centuiy  calls  the  Wady  er-Raheh  in  front 
of  th«  Courent,  now  fntirely  bare,  "  a  vast  green 
plain."*  In  this  wilJemess,  too,  abode  Amaleit, 
"  the  fii-st  of  the  natioas,"  powerful  enough  seri- 
ously to  imperil  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
Ihrough  it,  and  importantly  contiibuting  to  subse- 
quent history  under  the  moiiaichy.  Besides  whom 
we  have  "  king  Arad  the  Cinaanite,  who  dwelt  in 
the  south,"  ».  e.  apparently  on  the  terrace  of  moun- 
tain overiiaiiging  the  Gh6r  near  Masada  on  the 
Dead  .'■^  in  a  region  now  wholly  desolate.  If  his 
people  were  identical  with  the  Amorites  or  Can.ian- 
ites  of  Num.  xiv.  43 ;  Deut.  i.  44,  then,  besides 
the  Amalekites  of  Ex.  xvii.  8,  we  have  one  othei- 
host  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  desert,  who 
fought  with  Is:"ael  on  equal  or  superior  terms ;  and, 
if  they  are  not  identical,  we  have  two  such  (Num. 
xiv.  40-45,  xxi.  1,  xxxiii.  40;  Deut.  i.  43,  44). 
These  must  have  been  "something  more  than  a 
mere  handful  of  Bedouins.  The  Egyptian  copper- 
mines,  monuments,  and  hieroglyphics  in  S&rdhit  el- 
Khadim  and  the  Wady  Mugh&ra,  imply  a  degree 
of  intercoui'se  between  Egypt  and  the  Peninsula  "  in 
a  period  probably  older  than  the  Exodus,  "  of  which 
all  other  traces  have  long  ceased.  The  ruined 
cities  of  Edom  in  the  mountains  east  of  tlie  'Arabah, 
and  the  remains  and  history  of  Petra  itself,  indi- 
cate a  traffic  and  a  population  in  these  remote 
)-egions  which  now  is  almost  inconceivable  "  {S.  4'  P. 
26).  Even  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  a.D.  showed 
traces  of  habitation,  some  of  which  still  remain  in 
ruined  cells  and  gardens,  &c.,  far  exceeding  the  tale 
told  by  present  facts.  Seetzen,  in  what  is  perhaps  as 
arid  and  desolate  a  region  as  any  in  the  whole 
desert,  asked  his  guide  to  mention  all  the  neigh- 
bouring places  whose  names  he  knew.  He  received 
a  list  of  sixty-three  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madurah,  Petra,  and  'Akabah,  and  of  twelve  more 
in  the  Gh6r  es-Saphia,  of  which  total  of  seventy- 
five  all  save  twelve  are  now  abandoned  to  the 
desert,  and  have  retained  nothing  save  their  names 
— "  a  proof,"  he  remarks,  "  that  in  very  early  ages 
this  region  was  extremely  populous,  and  that  the 
furious  rage  with  which  the  Arabs,  both  before  and 
after  the  age  of  Mahomet,  assailed  the  Greek  em- 
perors, was  able  to  convert  into  a  waste  this 
blooming  region,  extending  from  the  limit  of  the 
Hedjaz  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  "  {Reisen, 
iii.  17,  18). 

Thus  the  same  traveller  in  the  same  journey 
from  Hebron  to  Madurah')  entered  a  Wady  called 
el-Jemen,  where  was  no  trace  of  water  save  moist 
spots  in  the  sand,  but  on  making  a  hole  with  the 
hand  it  was  quickly  full  of  water,  good  and  drink- 
able (i6.  13).  The  same,  if  saved  in  a  cistern,  and 
served  out  by  sluices,  might  probably  have  clothed 
the  bare  wady  with  verdure.  This  is  confirmed 
by  his  remark  {ihid.  83),  that  a  blooming  vegeta- 
tion shows  itself  in  this  climate  wherever  there  is 
water;  as  well  as  by  the  example  of  the  tank 
system  as  practised  in  Hiudostan.  He  also  notices 
that  there  are  quicksands  in  many  spots  of  the 
Dehbet  er-RanUeh,  which  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
ttand,  unless  as  caused  by  accumulations  of  water 
(i6»d.  67).  Similarly  iu  the  desert  Wady  el- 
Kudeis  between  Hebron  and  Sinai,  he  found  a  spot 


of  quicksand  with  sparse  shrubs  growing  in  tt 

(ii.  48). 

Now  the  question  is  surely  a  pertinent  one,  «a 
compared  with  that  of  the  subsistence  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wandeiJtgs, 
how  the  sixty-three  perished  communities  n&oied 
by  Seetzen's  guide  can  have  suppoiled  themselves  ? 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  fish  cannot  live  in  the 
Dead  Sea,»  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  th.il 
these  extinct  towns  or  villages  were  in  any  lai-ge 
proportion  near  enough  to  its  waters  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  resources,  even  if  such  existed.  To 
suppose  that  the  country  could  ever  have  supportwl 
extensive  coverts  for  game  is  to  assume  the  most 
difficult  of  all  solutions  of  the  question.  The 
creatures  that  find  shelter  about  the  rocks,  as  hares, 
antelopes,  gazelles,  jerboas,  and  the  lizards  that 
burrow  in  the  sand  (el-Dsobb),  alluded  to  by  this 
u-^veiler  in  sevei-al  places  (iii.  67,  comp.  pt.  ii-.. 
415-442,  and  Laborde,  Comm.  on  Num.  xxxiii.  42), 
are  far  too  few,  to  judge  from  appearances,  to  do 
more  than  eke  out  a  subsistence,  the  staple  of  which 
must  have  been  otherwise  supplied  ;  and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  such  casual  windfalls  as 
swarms  of  edible  locusts,  or  flights  of  quails. 
Nor  can  the  memory  of  these  places  be  probably 
connected  with  the  distant  period  when  Petra,  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Nabatheaus,  enjoyed 
the  carrying  trade  between  the  Levant  and  Egypt 
westwards,  and  the  rich  communities  further  east. 
There  is  least  of  all  reason  for  supposing  that  by 
the  produce  of  mines,  or  by  asphalt  gathered  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  by  any  other  native  commodities, 
they  can  ever  ha  e  enjoyed  a  commerce  of  their 
own.  We  are  thrown  back,  then,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  must  in  some  way  have  supported 
themselves  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  And  the 
produce  for  which  it  is  most  adapted  is  either  that 
of  the  date-palm,  or  that  to  which  earlier  parallels 
point,  as  those  of  Jethro  and  the  Kenites,  and  of 
the  vai-ious  communities  in  the  southern  bolder  ot 
Judah  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5  ;  Josh.  xv.  3,  4;  1  Sam. 
XXX.  27-31),  viz.  that  of  pasturage  for  flocks  and 
heixls,  a  possibility  which  seems  solely  to  depend  on 
adequately  husbanding  the  water  supplied  by  the 
rains.  This  tallies  with  the  use  of  the  word 
13110,  for  "  wilderness,"  i.  e.  "  a  wide  open  space, 

with  or  without  actual  pasture,  the  country  of  the 
nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  agi-icul- 
tui-al  and  settled  people "  {S.  and  F.  486,  App. 
§9).*  There  seems  however  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  a  capacity  for  pasturage,  whether  actually 
realized  or  not.  This  corresponds,  too,  with  th« 
"  thin,"  or  lather  "  transpai'ent  coating  of  vegeta- 
tion," seen  to  clothe  the  gi-eat«r  paii  of  the  Siuaitic 
wilderness  in  the  present  day  {ibid.  16,  22),  and 
which  furnishes  an  initial  minimum  from  which 
human  fostering  hands  might  extend  the  prospect 
of  possible  resources  up  to  a  point  as  far  in  excess 
of  present  facts  as  weie  the  numbers  of  the  Israel- 
itish  host  above  the  6000  Bedouins  computed  now 
to  form  the  population  of  the  desert.  As  regards 
the  date-palm,  Hasselquist  speaks  as  though  it  alone 
afforded  the  means  of  life  to  some  existing  Arab 
communities.     Hamilton  (Sinai,  4c.,  17)  says  that 


•  Moiiconys  quoted  by  Stanley,  S.  and  P. 

•  Seetzen  speaks  In  one  place  of  a  few  shell-flsh  being 
koec  along  its  southern  shure.  Compare  Stanley.  S.  <fc  P. 
893.   [Ska.  THE  Salt.] 

k  Ibc  word  Midbar  has  been  examined  unaer  the  head 


of  Desew  [vol.  1.  4393.  The  writer  of  that  article  bas 
nothing  to  add  to  it,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  use  ol 
the  term  in  Jer.  ii.  1,  where  the  prophet  In  two  words 
gives  an  exact  definition  of  a  Midbar:  "a  land  wsi 
soicn  "  — that  is,  left  to  nature.  [«?  j 
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It-  his  ]>ath  bj  the  Wady  H^>r6n,  towards  the 
EKxlern  £>iiuii,  "  small  clumps  of  uncultivated 
■ti-e€s  rise  between    the   gmntte  walls   of  the 

El,  wherever  the  winter  tonents  have  left  sufii- 
t  deti'itus  for  their  nourishmeiit."  And  again, 
it'ter  deacribing  the  pass  of  the  Convent,  he  con- 
tinues, "  bmeath  lie«  a  veritable  chaos,  through 
w  hich  now  trickles  a  slender  thread  of  water,  where 
ill  winter  rushes  down  a  boiling  torrent "  *  (t6. 
!i^).  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
resources  of  tlie  deseit,  under  a  careful  economy  of 
nature's  bounty,  might  be,  to  \U  present  means  of 
vtbsisteooe,  as  that  winter  torrent's  volume  to  that 
liimmer  streamlet's  slender  thi-ead.  In  the  Wady 
Hebran  this  traveller  found  "  a  natural  bath," 
formed  in  the  granite  by  the  'Ain  Hebran,  called 
"the  Christians'  pool"  (ib.  17).  Two-thirds  of 
Uie  way  np  the  Jeb«l  Alusa  he  came  upon  "a 
frozen  streamlet "  (ib.  30) ;  and  Seetzen,  on  the 
i4th  of  April,  found  snow  lying  about  in  sheltered 
clefts  of  the  Jebtl  Catftarm,  where  the  rays  of 
the  sun  could  not  penetrate  (iii.  92).  Hamilton 
encountered  on  the  Jebel  JJiaa  a  thunderstorm, 
with  "  heavy  nun  "  {Sinai,  ^c,  16V  There 
teems  on  the  whole  no  deficiency  of  precipitation. 
Indeed  the  geographical  situation  would  rather 
bespeak  a  copious  supply.  Any  southerly  wind 
mast  bring  a  tiur  amount  of  watery  vapour  from 
the  Ked  Sea,  or  from  one  of  its  expanding  arms, 
..  hich  embrace  the  Peninsula  on  either  side,  like 
the  blades  of  a  forfex ;  while  at  no  gi-eater  distance 
than  140  miles  noithward  roll  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  supplying,  we  may  suppose,  their 
quota,  which  the  much  lower  ranges  ol'  the  TVi 
and  Odjme  cannot  effectually  intercept.  Nor  is 
there  any  such  shelter  from  itiin-clouds  on  either 
*t  the  Uults  of  Suez  and  'Akabah,  as  the  long  line 
>f  mountains  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Egypt,  which 
<:i-eens  tlie  rain  supply  of  the  foi  mer  from  i-eaching 
•he  valley  of  the  K  ile.  On  tlie  cimtraiy,  the  con- 
.'onuation  of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  high  wedge  of 
gianitic  mountains  at  its  core,  would  rather  receive 
and  condense  the  vapours  from  either  g^f,  and 
piccipitate  their  bounty  over  the  lower  &oes  of 
mountain  and  tivugbs  of  wady,  interposed  between 
it  and  the  sea.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
tlie  low  intellectual  condition  of  the  monks'  forbids 
any  i-easonable  hope  of  adequate  meteorological 
observations  to  check  these  merely  probable  argu- 
ments with  reliable  statements  of  fiurt;  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  register,  it  seems  only  fair 
to  take  reaaonable  probabilities  fully  into  view. 
Yet  some  significant  fiMrts  are  not  wanting  to 
redeem  in  some  degiee  these  probabilities  from  the 
ground  of  mei«  hypothesis.  **  In  two  of  the  great 
wadys"  which  brmk  the  wilderness  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  "  GhHrimdel,  and  Uteit,  with 
itA  continuation  of  the  Wiuiy  Tayibeh,  tracts  of 
vegetation  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  luzuri- 


•  Thsn  li  no  ■tstafclnt  Ow  eaoiuus  awMat  of  rata 
which  nasi  lall  on  the  Dcstit  and  rvn  off  nwlsssly  toto 
the  tea.  In  Kt-bruary  all  the  wadjrs  had  evldeoUy  bad 
string  torrenu  duw  n,  uid  all  aciXMS  ibem  (him  biU-sidc 
to  bill-Klde.  I'be  whole  sarfsoe  of  wtds  vaUejrs  was 
marked  mid  rtlibed  like  the  bed  of  a  stoiijr  sad  sandy 
(tr>  iiui  In  KiiKUkiid.  The  great  plain  of  Mwrhktk  was  tn- 
itTsecied  Id  all  directions  bj  thsss  torrents,  dralnlnc 
the  niounuliia  aboot  Kttkb  Bodtro.  So  all  Ibe  wadys, 
Kbanver  ihrre  was  a  dectdfd  fall.  MiOor  Maodunald 
(rngaged  at  prraent  Id  suiwrinUodlng  the  working  of  a 
luiqiiol-i  Ih-o  at  Strutnt  H-Khadlm)  said  that  ader  a 
mkUmi  aturm  tii  ib<-  hlll.t  U>  tbc  N.,  be  had  Ironi  two  to 


ance."  The  wadys  leading  down  fr*m  the  Sinai  range 
to  the  Gulf  of  Aicabah  "  furnish  the  same  te^ti* 
mony,  in  a  still  greater  degree,"  as  stated  by  Riip* 
pell.  Miss  Martiueau,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Burckhardt. 
"  In  three  spots,  however,  in  the  desert  .  .  .  this 
vegetation  is  brought  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
general  conliguration  of  the  country  to  a  still  higher 
pitch.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
springs  is  that  which  renders  the  clusters  of  the 
Jebei  JUusa  the  chief  resort  of  the  Bedouin  tribes 
during  the  summer  heats.  Four  abundant  sources 
in  the  moimtains  immediately  above  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine  must  always  have  made  that 
region  one  of  the  moot  frequented  of  the  desert .  .  . 
Oases  (analogous  to  that  of  Ammcm  in  the  western 
desrrt  of  the  Nile)  are  to  be  foimd  wherever  the 
waters  from  the  diti'erent  wadys  or  hills,  whethet 
from  winter  streams  or  from  such  living  springs  as 
have  just  been  described,  converge  to  a  common 
i-eserroir.  One  such  oasis  in  the  Sinaitic  desert 
seems  to  be  the  palm-grove  of  El-  Wady  at  Twr, 
described  by  Burckhardt  as  so  thick  that  he  could 
hai-dly  find  his  way  through  it  (5.  and  P.  19,  note 
1  ;  see  Burckh.  .4ra&.  ii.  ;i»i2).  The  otlier  and  the 
more  important  is  the  Wady  Feiran,  high  up  in 
the  table-land  of  Sinai  itself  {S.  and  P.  18,  19)." 
Now,  what  nature  has  done  in  these  favoured  spots 
might  surely  be  seconded  *  in  others  by  an  ample 
population,  familiarized,  to  some  extent,  by  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt  with  the  most  advanced  agricul- 
tural experience  of  the  then  world,  and  guided  by 
an  able  leader  who  knew  the  country,  and  found 
iu  his  witie's  family  othera  who  knew  it  even  better 
than  he  (Num.  x.  31).  It  is  thus  supposaUe  that 
the  language  of  Ps.  cvii.  35-38,  is  based  on  no 
mere  pious  imagery,  but  on  actual  fact :  "  He 
tumeth  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water,  and 
(!iy  ground  into  water-springs.  And  there  He 
maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  prepai-e 
a  city  for  habitation  ;  and  sow  the  helds  and  plant 
viueyai-ds,  which  may  yield  fi-uits  of  increase.  He 
blesseth  them  so  that  they  are  multiplied  greatly ; 
and  suffereth  not  their  cattle  to  decrease."  And 
thus  we  may  tind  an  approximate  basil  of  reality 
for  the  enhanced  poetic  images  of  Isaiah  (xli.  19 
Iv.  13).  Palestine  itself  affords  abimdant  tokens  of 
the  resources  of  nature  so  husbanded,  as  in  the  artifi- 
cial "  terraces  of  which  there  aie  still  traces  to  the 
very  summits"  of  ttie  mountains,  and  some  of 
which  still,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  "  are  occupied  by 
masses  of  vegetation  "  (5.  and  P.  138,  297).  In 
tavoured  spots  wild  luxuriance  testifies  to  the 
extent  of  the  natural  resources,  as  in  the  wadys  ot 
the  coast,  and  in  the  plain  of  Jencho,  where  "  &r 
and  wide  extends  the  green  circle  of  tangled 
thickets,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  the  hovels  of 
the  modem  village,  beside  which  stood,  in  ancient 
times,  the  great  city  of  Jericho"  [ib.  306).  Fiom 
this   plain   alone,  a  correspondent   of  the   British 


thrse  feet  of  water  nmning  (tarionsty  tlma|k  his  Malt 
for  three  hoars,  in  Wtady  Mtgkdro.  Onmmon  ladiistiy  la 
digging  tanks  would  make  all  the  wadys  "  blossci  as  the 
rooe  "  (Tyrwhlit), 

*  See  Ur.tManley's  estimato  of  the  ttoMm  of  the  caB> 
vent  (S.  ift  />.  66,  M). 

•  Nay.  it  Is  poasMs  that  saeh  wocki  had  alnaJly  ta 
teoM  extent  been  nadertakaa  «a  aoeimat  «t  tbe  alalag 
colonies  which  cwtalaly  tbsa  existed  at  nWv  Mifkln 
and  S»r6M  tUKhadhn,  and  were  probably  sopportai  oa 
the  produce  uf  the  ooantry,  not  sent  on  oaasls  ta> 
►iorpi  Cl'yrwhm). 
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Consu.  at  lafTa  assert*  that  he  could  feed  the  whole 
populatiou  of  modem  Syria  {Cotton  Supply  Re- 
forter,  Jaae  14, 1862).  But  a  plantation  i-edpemcd 
firom  the  wilderness  is  ever  in  the  position  of  a 
besi^ed  city  ;  when  once  the  defence  of  the  human 
sarrisoD  is  withdrawn,  the  feitility  stimulated  by 
its  agency  must  obviously  perish  by  the  invasion 
of  the  wild.  And  thus  we  may  probably  suppose 
that,  from  numberless  tracts,  thus  temporarily 
rescued  from  banenuess,  in  situations  only  mode- 
rately fiivourable,  the  traces  of  verdure  have  van- 
ished, and  the  desert  has  reclaimed  its  own ;  or 
that  there  the  soil  only  betrays  its  latent  capacity 
by  an  unprofitable  dampness  of  the  sand. 

Seetsen,  on  the  route  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  afUr 
describing  an  "  immense  flinty  plain,"  the  "  dreariest 
and  most  desolate  solitude,"  observes  that, "  as  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  is  over  and  the  warm  weather  sets 
in,  the  pits  (of  rain-water)  dry  up,  and  it  becomes 
uninhabitable,"  as  "  there  are  no  brooks  or  springs 
here  "  (iii.  55,  56).  Dr.  Stewart  ( 7%c  Tent  and 
the  Khan,  14,  15)  says  of  the  Wady  Ahthi,  which 
he  would  identify  with  Etham  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Mum. 
zxxiii.  6),  "  sand-hills  of  considerable  height  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  sea,  and  prevent  the  winter  rains 
fiom  running  off  rapidly.  A  considerable  deposit 
of  rich  alluvial  loam  is  the  i-esult,  averaging  tirom 
2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  by  sowing  upon  which 
immediately  after  the  lains  the  Bedouins  could  cer- 
tainly reap  a  profitable  harvest ;  but  they  affect  to 
despise  all  agricultural  labour.  .  .  .  Yet,"  he  adds, 
"  the  region  never  could  have  supplied  food  by  its 
own  natural  vegetation  for  so  great  a  multitude  of 
flocks  and  herds  as  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
Israelites."  This  seems  rather  a  firecipitate  sen- 
tence ;  for  one  can  hardly  tell  what  its  improved 
condition  under  ancient  civilization  may  have 
yielde<.l,  from  merely  seeing  what  it  now  is,  after 
being  overrun  for  centuries  by  hoi-des  of  contemptu- 
ous Bedouins.  Still,  as  regards  the  general  ques- 
tion, we  are  not  informed  what  numbers  of  cattle 
followed  the  Israelites  out  of  Egj'pt.  We  only 
know  that  "flocks  and  herds"  went  with  them, 
were  forbidden  to  graze  "  before  the  mount " 
(Sinai),  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  desert  with 
their  owners.  It  further  appears  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  forty  years'  wandei'ing,  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  cattle-masters. 
And,  when  we  consider  how  greatly  the  long  and 
sore  bondage  of  Egypt  must  have  interfered  with 
their  favourite  pursuit  during  the  eighty  years  of 
Moses'  life  before  the  Exodus,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  think  that  in  the  other  tribes  only  a  few  would 
have  possessed  cattle  on  leaving  Egypt.  The  notion 
of  a  people  "  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Ex.  v.  12),  in  pursuit  of  wholly 
different  and  absorbing  labour,  being  able  generally 
to  maintain  their  wealth  as  sheep-mastei°s  is 
obviously  absurd.  It  is  therefore  supposable  that 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  a  portion  of  Manasseh  had,  by 
remoteness  of  local  position,  or  other  favourable 
circumstances  to  us  unknown,  escaped  the  oppres- 
sive consequences  to  their  flocks  and  herds  which 
must  have  genei-ally  prevailed.  We  are  not  told 
that  the  lambs  at  the  first  passover  were  obtained 
fi-om  the  flock  of  each  family,  but  only  that  they  were 
bidden  to  "  draw  out  and  take  a  lamb  for  an  house  " 
— a  direction  quite  consistent  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  with  purchase.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  these  two  tribes  and  a  half  may  have  been  the 
cb  ;f  cattle-masters  first  as  well  as  last.  If  they 
hati  enough  cattle  to  find  their  puisoit  ia  tending 


them,  and  the  othem  had  not,  economy  would  diclnt* 
a  transfer  ;  and  the  whole  multitude  of  cattle  would 
probably  fare  better  by  such  an  arrangement  than 
by  one  which  lett  a  few  head  scattered  up  and 
down  in  the  families  of  different  tribes.  Nor  k 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  whole  of  th« 
forty  years'  sojourn  was  spent  in  such  locomotion 
as  marks  the  more  continuous  portion  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  great  gap  in  the  record  of  events  lef\ 
by  the  statement  of  Deut.  i.  46,  "Ye  abode  ir 
Kadesh  many  days,"  may  be  filled  up  by  the  sup- 
position of  quai-t«rs  established  in  a  f«vourabU 
site,  and  the  gi^eat  bulk  of  th«  whole  time  ma) 
have  been  really  passed  in  such  stationaiy  encamp- 
ments. And  here,  if  two  tribes  and  a  half  only  were 
occupied  in  tending  cattle,  some  resource  of  lalxtur, 
to  avoid  the  embarrassing  temptations  of  idleness 
in  a  host  so  large  and  so  disposed  to  murmur, 
would  be,  in  a  human  sense,  necessary.  Nor  can 
any  so  probable  an  occupation  be  assigned  to  the 
remaining  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  as  that  of  drawing 
from  the  wilderness  whatever  contributions  it 
might  be  made  to  afford.  From  what  they  had 
seen  in  Egypt,  the  work  of  irrigation  would  be 
familiar  to  them,  and  from  the  prospect  before 
them  in  Palestine  the  practice  would  at  some  tinif 
become  necessary :  thus  there  were  on  the  whole 
the  soundest  reasons  for  not  allowing  their  expe- 
rience, if  possible,  to  lapse.  And,  irrigation  being 
supposed,  there  is  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing its  results ;  to  the  spontaneousness  of  which 
ample  testimony,  from  various  travellers,  has 
been  cited  above.  At  any  rate  it  is  unwise  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  possible  resources  of  th» 
desert  from  the  condition  to  which  the  apathy  and 
fastidiousness  of  the  Bedouins  have  reduced  it  it 
modem  times.  On  this  view,  while  the  ptirely 
pastoral  tribes  would  retain  their  habits  unim- 
paired, the  remainder  would  acquire  some  slight 
probation  in  those  works  of  the  field  which  were  to 
form  the  staple  industry  of  their  future  country. 
But,  if  any  one  still  insists  that  the  produce  of  the 
desert,  however  supposably  improved,  could  never 
have  yielded  support  for  all  "  the  flocks  and 
herds '  — utterly  indefinite  as  their  number  is — 
which  were  carried  thither ;  this  need  not  invali- 
date the  present  argument,  much  less  be  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural  narrative.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  latter  to  forbid  our  supposing 
that  the  cattle  perished  in  the  wilderness  by  hun- 
dreds or  by  thousands.  Even  if  the  words  of 
Ps.  cvii.  38  be  taken  in  a  sense  literally  historical, 
they  need  mean  do  more  than  that,  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  borders  of  Palestine,  the  number 
so  lost  had,  by  a  change  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, been  replaced,  perhaps  even  by  captme 
from  the  enemy,  over  whom  God,  and  not  their  own 
sword,  had  given  them  the  victory.  All  that  is 
contended  for  is,  that  the  resources  of  the  wilder- 
ness were  doubtless  utilized  to  the  utmost,  and 
that  the  flocks  and  hei-ds,  so  far  as  they  survived, 
were  so  kept  alive.  What  those  resources  might 
amount  to,  is  perhaps  nearly  as  indefinite  an  in- 
quiry as  what  was  the  number  of  the  cattle.  The 
difficulty  would  "  find  its  level  "  by  the  diminution 
of  the  latter  till  it  fell  within  the  limits  of  the 
former;  and  in  this  balanced  state  we  mtist  be 
content  to  leave  the  question. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  left  out  of  view,  m  consider- 
ing any  arguments  regarding  the  possible  change  in 
the  character  of  the  wilderness,  tliat  Egyptian 
policy  certainly  lay,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  ©J 
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citr.:ding  the  deflation  to  their  own  froatier  on 
till'  >uec  fide  *  *'or  thus  they  would  gain  the  sorest 
}iiiitt^-tion  against  inrasiou  on  their  most  exposed 
iionler  ;  and  is  Egypt  rather  aimed  at  the  develop- 
meiit  ot'  a  hi^h  internal  civilization  than  an  exten- 
sion of  influence  by  foreign  conquest,  such  a  desert 
frontier  would  be  to  Egypt  a  cheap  defence.  Thus 
we  may  assume  that  the  Pharaohs,  at  any  rate 
■tfler  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  would  discern 
iheir  interest  and  would  act  upon  it,  and  that  the 
felling  of  wood  and  stopping  of  wells,  and  the  obli- 
teration, wherever  possible,  of  oases,  would  sys- 
tematically make  the  Peninsula  untenable  to  a 
hostile  army  descending  from  the  N.E.  or  the  N. 

IV.  It  remains  to  trace,  so  far  as  possible,  the  track 
pursued  by  the  host,  bearing  in  mind  the  limita- 
tioo  before  stated,  that  a  variety  of  converging  or 
parallel  routes  must  often  have  been  required  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  so  great  a  number.  Assum- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  to  have  been  effected 
at  some  spot  N.  of  the  now  extreme  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  they  would  march  fiom  their  point 
of  landing  a  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Here  they  were 
in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  in  it  "  they  went 
three  days  and  found  no  water."  The  next  point 
mentioned  is  Marah.  The  'Am,  el-ffatcdra  has  been 
thought  by  most  travellers  since  Burckhardt's  tinoe 
to  be  Ma)4h.  Between  it  and  the  'Ay&n  AfAsa  the 
plain  is  alternately  gravelly,  stony,  and  sandy, 
while  under  the  range  of  Jebel  Warddn  (a  branch 
o(  et'TVi)  chalk  and  flints  are  found.  There  is  no 
water  on  the  dii-ect  line  of  route  (Robinson,  i. 
87-98).  Havcdra  stands  in  the  lime  and  gypsum 
region  which  lines  the  eastein  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suex  at  its  northern  extremity.  Seetzen  {Reisen, 
iii.  117)  describes  the  water  as  salt,  with  purgative 
qualities;  but  adds  that  his  Bedouins  and  their 
camels  drank  of  it.  He  ai-gues,  from  '\X&  incon- 
siderable size,  that  it  could  not  be  the  Marah  of 
Moses.  This,  however,  seems  an  inconclusive  rea- 
son. [Marau.]  It  would  not  be  too  near  the  point 
of  landing  assumed,  as  above,  to  be  to  Uie  N.  of 
the  'Ayin  Mita,  nor  even,  as  Dr.  Stewart  argues 
'p.  55),  too  near  for  a  landing  at  the  'Ayin  Husa 
iuself,'  when  we  consider  the  incumbrances  which 
would  delay  the  host,  and,  especially  whilst  they  wers 
n(.-w  to  Uie  desert,  prevent  rapid  marches.  But  the 
whole  region  appears  to  abound  in  brackish  or 
bitter  springs  (Seetzen,  ibid.  iii.  1 17,  &c. ;  Ammerk. 
430).  For  instance,  about  If  hour.  n»rer  Sues 
than  the  Wady  Ghirindel  (which  Lepsius  took  for 
Maiah,  but  which  Niebuhr  and  lU)binM>n  regard  as 
more  proliably  Kiisi),  .S>*tzen  {ibid.  iii.  113,  114) 
Ibund  a  Wady  t  Tdi,  with  a  salt  spring  and  a  salt 
crust  on  the  surface  of  its  bed,  the  saiuf,  Mnhinks, 
u  the  spot  where  Micbuhr  speaks  of  finding  rock- 


f  Dr.  Altooa.  qaolsd  by  Dr.  Slewait  (t  cX  U  msbs, 


c  Ic  the  Wadv  Tdl  were  flsand  dat^fdma,  wild  tmnfe- 
IMS  tamarWu,  and  the  whlte-Sowertaig  broaa ;  also  a  «iisll, 
sappy  rruwth,  icsroe  a  hand  high,  calM  A  Summiik  bjr 
till-  ItedouliH,  wbkh,  wbsB  drtnl.  is  poMDdsd  by  tbeiB  sod 
mixrd  with  wheat  for  bread.  It  has  a  saltisb«iar  taste, 
s'ld  is  a  mttaX  wlad  berl>,  belungtnii  to  tks  order  Jfastw 
kryafi(A«au(M,  Lion.  (Sedzen,  tMd.). 

•>  Yet  be  apparently  allows  as  possible  that  Marsh  may 
be  found  kk  •  hnok  observed  by  Fttrer  a  Utile  to  the  M. 
•r<;4«r«iid«{(iiLin). 

•  l'her«  U,  however,  a  remarkable  dUbrMMS  between 
Ui"  ImlU^iloii  or  locality  stven  by  OuitWB  10  (Ms  wady, 
tnd  the  pr  Aiuufl  ucribed  to  the  IV^  i^JsiUra.  as  above. 
Vot  .■jeeUk-n  (ur  rather  Dr.  Kniae,  niWM^ittiH  oo  his 


salt.  This  corresponds  in  general  proximity  with 
Marah.  The  neighbouring  region  is  described 
as  a  low  plain  girt  with  limestone  hills,  or  more 
rarely  chalk.  For  the  consideration  of  the  miracle 
of  sweetening  the  waters,  see  Marah.  On  this 
first  section  of  their  desert-march,  Dr.  Stanley 
{8.  and  P.  37)  remarks,  "  Theie  am  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  general  track  of  the  Israelites  after  the 
passage  (of  the  Ked  Sea).  If  they  were  to  enter 
the  mountains  at  all,  tiiey  must  continue  in  the 
route  of  all  travellers,  between  the  sea  and  the 
table-land  of  the  Tth,  Hu  they  entered  the  low  hilLt 
of  Ohii-undel.  According  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
scene  of  the  passage,  Marah  may  either  be  at 
'  the  springs  of  Moses,'  or  else  at  Haw&ra  oi 
GhtlrClndel."  He  adds  in  a  note,  "  Dr.  Graul, 
however,  was  told  ...  of  a  spring  near  Tlh  eU 
AmAra,  right  (t.  e.  south)  of  Haw&ra,  so  bitter 
that  neither  men  nor  camels  could  diink  of  it. 
From  hence  the  road  goes  straight  to  Wady 
Ghurundel."  Seetzen  also  inclines  to  view  fevour- 
ably  the  identification  of  el-Aindra  with  Mai^ah. 
He  gives  it  the  title  of  a  "  wady,"  and  precisely  on 
this  ground  rejects  the  pretensions  of  el-Hawdra 
as  being  no  "  wady,"  but  only  a  brook  ;  *  whereas, 
from  the  statement  "  they  encamped"  at  Marah, 
Marah  must,  he  argues,  hare  been  a  wady.'  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  Wady  Ghi/Hndel — 
whether  it  be  Marah,  as  Lepdus  and  (although 
doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought,  or  FJim  as  Niebuhr, 
Robinson,  and  Kruse — must  have  lain  on  the  line  of 
march,  and  almost  equally  certain  that  it  furnished 
a  camping  station.  In  this  wady  ."^eetzen  found  more 
trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  than  he  anywhere  else 
saw  in  his  journey  from  Sinai  to  Suez.  He  parti- 
cularizes several  date-palms  and  many  tamarisks, 
and  notes  that  the  lai-gest  quantity  of  the  vegetable 
manna,  now  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Peninsula, 
is  gathered  here  (iii.  116)  from  the  leaves  of  the 
last-named  tree,  which  here  grows  "  with  gnarled 
boughs  and  hoary  head ;  the  wild  acacia,  tangled 
by  its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket,  also  shoots  out 
its  grey  foliage  and  white  blossoms  over  the  desert" 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  68).  The  "  scenery"  in  this 
region  becomes  "a  succession  of  watercourses "  * 
{ibid.) ;  and  the  Wady  Tayibeh,  connected  with 
GhOriindel  by  Uteit}  is  so  named  from  the  goodly 
water  and  vegetation  which  it  contains.  These 
three  wadys  encompass  on  three  sides  the  /e6ef 
HummAm',  the  sea,  which  it  precipitously  over^ 
hangs,  bang  on  the  fourth.  To  judge  from  the  oon- 
tiguration  as  given  in  the  maps,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  all  three  should  not  have  combined  tn 
form  Elim,  or  at  any  rate,  as  Dr.  Stanley  {Aid.) 
suggestii,  two  of  them.  Only,  from  Num.  zxxiii 
9,  10,  as  Elim  appears  not  to  have  been  on  the  sea 


Joamal)  says,  Robinson  passed  the  wady  (vo  AoMrr  tmrm 
Sue*  tban  Utuc&ra.  and  therefore  so  ftur  to  the  north,  net 
sohM.  of  It  (AsteN,  Hi.  pt  Ul.  430-1).  Hence  It  U  possible 
tbatihe  ra  and  the  ITody  O-JmAru  may  be  distinct  locoll* 
ties,  and  the  wnimnB  none  rcsolt  from  tbe  common  pr»> 
psrtyofabflnyerbtttermMlnc.  IUepart*smap(lBB«M» 
son,  voL  I.)  (Ives  tbs  two  names  AatAra  snd  Hwiidm  cloee 
topther,  tbe  former  a  little,  bat  leas  than  a  mile,  to  the  H. 
k  So  I>r.  Knue  nolloes  that  I>r.  Robinson's  Anbs  who 
csmpsd In  Okmrndd  fcond.  at  half  an  boar's  dMaaee 
ftMs  lailr  e■^dn||  yeund,  a  flowing  brook  and  coplotH 
fooBtolMk  Nck  sa  they  hllbeilo  nowhere  fonnd  in  the 
(dselwn.  UL  pt  la  4S0). 

(L  M)  i^ys  that  near  thU  wady  bot  sol 
phnieoae  •prinfi  wtra  vWtsd  by  Niebuhr,  and  ate  n» 
byr 
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we  most  suppose  that  the  encampment,  if  it  ex- 
tended into  three  wadys,  stopped  short  of  their 
neiward  ezti'einities.  The  Israelitish  host  would 
(cai-celv  find  in  all  three  more  than  adequate 
ground  for  their  encampment.  Beyond  (i.  e.  to 
Ihe  S.E.  of  GhirHndel),  the  ridges  and  spurs  of 
limestone  mountain  push  down  to  the  sea,  across 
the  path  along  the  plain  (Robinson,  i.  70,  and 
Uap). 

This  portion  of  the  question  may  be  summed  up 
by  pi'esentini;,  in  a  tabular  forni,  tlie  views  of  some 
leading  tnivellei-s  or  annotators,  on  the  site  of 
Eiim : — 


Wady 

Wady 

Some  warm  springs 

OkOrHndd. 

UteU. 

north  of  TVJr,  which 

^^^^ 

feed  the  rich  dale- 

Niebuhr, 

One  or 

Laborde 

plantationti  of  the 

Kobingon, 

both. 

"  possibly,' 

convent  there, 

Kruse. 

Stanley. 

Koblnson 

Seetzen. 

[By  I^epsins 

a  V2). 

identified 
with  Marah.] 

Dr.  Kruse  {^Anxnerk.  418)  singularly  takes  the 
words  of  Kx.  xv.  27,  "  they  encamped  there  (in 
Klim)  hy  the  waters,"  as  meaning  "  by  the  sea;" 
whei'eas,  from  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  lu,  it  app'.i.rs  they 
did  not  reach  the  sea  till  a  stage  further,  although 
their  distance  fiom  it  previously  had  been  but 
small. 

From  Elim,  the  next  stage  brought  the  people 
again  to  the  sea.  This  fact,  and  the  en\nable  posi- 
tion in  i-espect  of  water  supply,  and  consequent 
great  fertility,  enjoyed  by  Tur  on  the  coast,  would 
maite  it  seem  probable  that  Tflr  was  the  locality 
intended ;  but  as  it  lies  more  than  seventy  miles, 
in  a  straight  line,  from  the  nearest  piobably  assign- 
able spot  for  Elim,  such  a  distance  makes  it  a 
highly  improbable  site  for  the  next  encampment. 
Tl>e  probable  view  is  that  their  seaside  camp  was 
fixed  much  nearer  to  the  group  of  wadys  viewed  as 
embracing  Elim,  perhaps  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Wady  Tayiheh,  which  appears  to  have  a  point  of 
juncture  with  the  coast  (Stanley,  -S".  and  P.  38). 
The  account  in  Ex.  xvi.  knows  nothing  of  this  en- 
campment by  the  sea,  but  brings  the  host  at  once 
into  "  the  wilderness  of  Sin  ;"  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  general  purpose  of  recording,  not  the 
people's  history  so  much  as  God's  dealings  with 
them,  and  the  former  rather  as  illustrative  of  the 
latter,  and  subordinate  thereto.  The  evident  de- 
sign however,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  being,  to  place  on 
record  their  itinerary,  this  latter  is  to  be  esteemed 
as  the  foci/s  classicus  on  any  topographical  ques- 
tions, as  compared  with  others  having  a  less  special 
relation  to  the  track.     The  "  wildei-ness  of  Sin"  is 


""  He  calls  it  the  Wilderness  of  Sir,  but  this  is  plainly 
•  c'.spnni  for  Sin. 

'  His  map.  however,  omits  the  name  eUKaa.  Robinson 
thinks  the  wilderness  of  Sin  is  tie  maritime  plain  south- 
east of  Murk-hah,  but  not  certainly  including  the  latter. 

0  .Seetzen  thought  that  Dophkah  might  possibly  be  re- 
traced in  the  name  of  a  place  in  this  region,  d  Tobbacha 
(Kruse).     For  Alnsb  there  is  no  conjecture. 

p  Seetzen  compares  It  to  the  round  beads  obtained  from 
the  niasiich  ;  and  says  it  is  used  as  a  purgative  in  Upper 
EKvpt,  and  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
ureal  effect  of  heat  on  a  sandy  soil,  since  In  Syria  and 
elsewhere  this  tree  has  not  the  product. 

1  I)r.  Stanley  notices  that  possibly,  viewing  GhHrHndel 
tor  Cseit,  which  lies  beyond  it,  from  Suez)  as  Elim,  the 
host  may  have  gone  to  the  latter  (the/urtAer  point),  and 
Ihen  have  turned  back  to  the  lower  part  of  GMkrOndel, 


an  Appellation  no  doubt  repi^esentrng  some  nati'ra) 
feature,  and  none  more  probably  than  tlie  alluvial 
plain,  which,  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  altoul 
the  spot  we  now  regard  them  as  having  reached 
begins  to  assume  a  significant  ap(«aniiice.  TIm 
modem  name  for  this  is  el-Kda,  identified  07 
Seetzen"  with  this  wilderness  (iii.  pt.  iii.  41'2) 
Dr.  Stanley  ■  calls  el-Kda,at  its  initial  point,  "  the 
plain  of  Mur/ihdh,"  and  thinks  it  is  jMobiibly  this 
wilderness.  Lower  down  the  coast  tiiis  plain  ex- 
ptnds  into  the  broadest  in  the  Peninsula,  and  some- 
where in  the  utill  northern  portion  of  it  we  must 
doubtless  place  the  "  Dophkah  "•  and  "  Alush"  of 
Num.  xxxiii.  12-14. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  occuired  the  fii-st  mur- 
muring for  food,  and  the  first  fall  of  manna.  The 
modern  confection  sold  under  that  name  is  the  ex- 
udation collecte<l  from  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk 
tree  (tamarix  Orientalis,  Linn.,  Arab,  tarfa,  Hcb. 

7(^K)  only  in  the  iMnaitic  valleys,  and  in  no  great 

abundance.'  If  it  results  from  the  punctures  mad? 
in  the  leaf  by  an  insect  (the  coccus  inanniparus, 
Ehrenberg)  in  the  course  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  this  will  not  suit  the  time  o»'  the 
people's  entering  the  region  "  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  second  month  after  "  their  departure  from 
Egypt  (Ex.  xvi.  1-8).  It  is  said  to  keep  as  a 
hardened  syrup  for  years  (Labonie,  Comment 
Geo  jr.  on  Ex.  xvi.  13,  14),  and  thus  does  not  an- 
swer to  the  more  striking  characteristics  describe'! 
in  Ex.  xvi.  14-26.  [Manna.]  Seetzen  thought 
that  the  gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  the  acacia, 
was  the  real  manna  of  the  Israelites  ;  ».  e.  Seetzen 
regai"ds  the  statement  of  "  bread  from  heaven  "  xs 
a  fiction  {Reisen,  iii.  75-79).  A  caravan  of  a 
thousand  pei-sons  is  said  by  Hasselquist  (  Voyages, 
&c..  Materia  Medica,  298,  transl.  ed.  1766)  to 
have  subsisted  solely  on  this  substance  for  two 
months.  In  the  same  passage  of  Ex.  (v.  13)  quails 
are  first  mentioned. 

In  most  portions  of  the  eailier  route  it  is  more 
important  to  show  the  track  than  to  fix  the  sta- 
tions ;  and  such  an  indication  only  can  be  looked 
for  where  nothing  beyond  the  name  of  the  latter  is 
recorded.  Supposing  now  that  the  alluvial  plain, 
where  it  fiist  b%ins  to  broaden  to  a  significant  size, 
is  "  the  wilderness  of  Sin,"  all  further  questions, 
till  we  come  to  Sinai,  turn  on  the  situation  assigned 
to  Rephidim.  If,  as  seems  most  likely,  Rephidim 
)x  found  at  Feir&n  [Rephidim],  it  becomes  almost 
certain  that  the  track  of  the  host  lay  to  the  north 
of  Serbdl,^  a  magnificent  five-peaked  mountain, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  Siiiai,  and  which  be- 
comes msl  visible  at  the  plain  oi Murkhdii.  [Sinai.] 


and  there  pitched  by  the  "  Red  Sea."  Then,  he  further 
remarks,  it  was  open  to  them  to  take  a  northerr  course 
for  Sinai  {Jehtl  ilUsa),  avoiding  Serbal  and  Feiran  alto- 
gelher  (S.  de  F  38).  But  all  this,  ho  adds,  seems  "  nut 
likely."  That  route  passes  by  Swabit  el-Kluidim  to  the 
Jebel  AfHsa.  Robinson,  who  went  by  this  way,  coiijec- 
tured  that  el-Kliadim  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  might  have  been  the  object  o( 
Moses'  proposed  Joiu  ney  of  "  three  days  into  the  wilder- 
ness" (i.  3»).  The  best  account  of  this  locality  by  far, 
which  the  present  contributor  has  met  with,  is  that  in 
the  MS  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The 
writer  dwells  especially  on  the  immense  remains  of  min- 
ing operations,  refuse  of  fuel,  metal,  &c,  to  be  seen 
there ;  also  on  the  entrenched  camp  at  iKghdra,  dis- 
covered recently  by  Major  Macdonald,  evidently  a  worti 
of  great  labour  and  of  capacity  lor  a  large  gurrisoft 
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Th«  tAbenuKk  was  not  yet  aet  up,  nor  the  order  of 
intirch  organixed,  as  subaequentlj  (Num.  x.  13, 
fcc.)»  lient*  the  words  "track"  or  "route,'*  as 
iixlicating  a  line,  can  only  be  taken  in  the  most 
wide  and  general  sense.  The  road  slowly  rises  be- 
tween the  coast  and  Feiran,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  just  half  the  highest  pe-.ik  of  the  whole  chister. 
Feiran  must  hare  been  gained  bjr  some  road  stiiking 
olf  trotn  the  aea-coast,  like  the  Wiu^y  Mo'uittc-b, 
which  is  now  the  usual  route  from  Cairo  thither, 
perha|>s  by  seTeiid  pnrallel  or  converging  lines. 
Those  who  reject  Feir&n  for  Rephidim  will  have 
the  onus  of  accounting  for  such  a  fruitful  and 
Mooming  spot  as,  from  its  position,  it  must  always 
have  been,  being  left  out  of  the  route,  and  of  tiud- 
ini:  some  other  site  for  Hephidim.  Possibly  Tur 
JiMelf  might  be  R(>phidim,  but  then  not  one  of  the 
files  generally  discussed  for  Sinai  will  suit.  It 
vems  better  then  to  take  Feiran,  or  the  adjacent 
valley  of  a-Shfj!^  in  connexion  with  it,  for  ilephi- 
dim.  The  water  may  have  been  produced  in  one, 
aixl  the  Ijattle  have  taken  place  in  the  other,  of 
these  contiguous  localities;  and  the  most  direct  way 
of  reaching  them  from  el-Mnrkhah  (the  "  wilder- 
n<>ss  of  Sin")  will  be  through  the  wadys  Shelldh 
and  ifokatteb.  Dr.  Stanley,  who  su^ests  the 
road  by  Uie  S.  of  Serbdi,  through  Wndy  ffebrdn  * 
(Hobip.son,  I.  95),  as  also  a  possible  route  to  Sinai 
'  S.  and  P.  38,  4),  and  designates  it  "  the  southern  " 
one,  omits  to  propose  any  alternative  station  for 
Kephidim ;  as  he  also  does  in  the  case  of  "  the 
northern"  route  being  accepted.  That  route  has 
been  ali«ady  meatioDed  [page  1576,  note  <],  but  is 
of  too  remote  a  probability  to  require  being  here 
taken  into  view.  The  Wady  Mokatteb,  the  "  writ- 
ten," as  ita  name  imports,  contains  the  lai^est 
number  of  inscriptions  known  as  the  Siuaitic.  They 
ai«  scratched  on  the  friable  sui°£tce  of  the  sand- 
stone masses  which  dot  the  valley  on  either  side, 
some  so  high  as  to  have  plainly  not  been  executed 
without  mechanical  aid  and  great  deliberation. 
Thev  are  described  or  noticed  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
Buirkhardt,  Labonle,  Seetzen,  and  others,  but 
es|)ecially  by  Dr.  Stanley  {S.  and  P.  57-62).  [See 
•n  this  subject  SiNAi,  notes  ■  and  «.] 

V.  Besides  the  various  suggestions  regarding 
Horeb  and  Sinai  given  ander  Sihai,  one  occurs  in 
Dr.  Kruse's  Anmerkungen  on  Seetzen,  which  is 
worth  recording  here.  S»«tzen  approached  the  Jebel 
J/dM  from  the  N.,  a  little  W.,  by  a  route  which 
•eenu  to  have  brought  him  into  the  region  through 
which  Dr.  Kobinsoo  approached  it  from  the  N.W. 
Oil  thix  Dr.  Kruse  remarks,  "  Horeb  lay  in  the 
plain  of  Rephiiiim  ...  a  day's  march  short  of  (vor) 
•Sinai,  on  a  diy  plain,  which  was  extensive  enough 
lor  a  camping-groand,  with  a  rock-fountain  struck 
by  Mose*  from  the  rock.  This  distance  just  hits 
the  plain  et-Sheb  (Sfheb.  Kieparfs  Map),  which 
tiobinson  entered  before  rcadilog  the  forenoost 
ddge  of  Sinai,  and  suits  the  peaked  mountain  el- 
Orf,  in  the  highnt  point  of  this  plain.  That 
this  plain,  too,  is  large  aooofh  for  fighting  in  (as 


'  Thrciogh  the  wOteMa  of  Kia  (than  Its  aortbeni 
•Drd<T)  to  the  opeain«  of  HMr  AINh  into  it  Is  Si  boors' 
*4X'T<ey.  The  BMOBa  lamaittk  Is  fsond  there ;  and  soine 
•irdm  called  by  Dr.  Ktvae  **  WastwihBlmem."  which  he  ap- 
pt^n  to  tUnk  mifbt  be  the  qoaiU  of  Scrtplore.  8ertxen  in 
blsjonntal  plainly  seta  down  the  **  qnalls  "  as  bc>ing  wholly 
s  mistake  for  loensla  (HHTf.  HL  pi.  Hi.  413.  eonpw  M). 

•  "  Two  han&y  ^MfeifiMaMe  ■cantalns  on  eilber 
Mr  of  the  way  ((horn  Oe  WWy  JMtsvAi)  were  naoted 

mlt  and  Fttueeh  "  {Ktiam,  HL  Mi 


mentioned  Ex.  xvii.  9j,  »  plain  from  Robicsoti's 
statement  (L  141  >  of  a  combat  betwt«u  two  tribea 
which  took  place  theie  some  years  before  his  visit. 
Robinson,  from  tins  rocky  peak,  which  I  took  fbi 
Horeb,  in  1^  hour  reached  the  spring  Qiirbeh,  pro- 
bably the  one  the  opening  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Sloses,  and  thence  in  anotlier  hour  came  to  the 
steep  pass  Nikb  Ha'cy,  to  mount  which  he  took 
2^  hours,  and  in  2^  hours  more,  crossing  the  plain 
er-Rdheh,  arrived  at  the  convent  at  the  foot  of  Sinai. 
Seetzen 's  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  Orribe  •  to  a  moun- 
tain reached  before  ascending  the  pass,  no  doubt  the 
same  as  Robinson's  el-Orf  and  thp  Hoieb  of  Holy 
Writ"  {Eeisen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  422;  comp.  414).  He 
seeks  to  i-econcile  this  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  6,  which  de- 
scribes the  people,  penitent  after  their  disobedience 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  as  "  stripping  them- 
selves of  their  ornaments  by  the  Mount  Horeb,"  by 
supposing  that  they  were  by  Moses  led  back  again  • 
from  Sinai,  where  God  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
immediately  below  which  they  had  encamped,  to 
Horeb  in  Uie  plain  of  Rephidim.  But  this  must 
have  been  a  day's  journey  backward,  and  of  such  a 
retrograde  movement  tlie  itinerary  in  Num.  xxiiii. 
14,  15,  16,  has  no  trace.  On  the  contrary,  it  says, 
"  they  removed  from  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  pitched 
in  Kibroth  Hattaavah."  Now,  although  they  stayed 
a  year  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Ex.  zix.  1 ;  Num. 
z.  11,  12),  and  need  not  be  supposed  to  have  had 
but  one  camping  station  all  the  time,  yet  Rephidim 
clearly  appears  to  lie  without  the  limits  of  that 
wilderness  (Ex.  xvii.  1,  xix.  1,2;  Num.  xxxiii.  15), 
and  a  return  thither,  being  a  departui-e  from  those 
limits,  might  therefore,  we  should  expect,  be  n«>- 
ticed,  if  it  took  place ;  even  though  all  the  shiflings 
of  tlie  camp  vcithin  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  might 
not  be  set  down  in  the  itinerary.  Under  SiKAi  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the  '•  roci  in  Horeb  '* 
at  Rephidim  with  a  "  Mouni  Horeb "  (the  same,  in 
fact,  as  Sinai,  though  with  a  i^ative  difference  of 
view),  by  i-egnniing  "  Horeb  "  as  a  designation  de- 
scriptive of  the  ground,  applicable,  through  simi- 
laiity  of  local  features,  to  either.  If  this  be  not 
admitted,  we  may  perhaps  regard  the  WaA)  «•- 
ShgykAj  a  crescent  concave  southwards,  whoa* 
western  horn  joins  Wady  Feiran,  and  whose 
eastern  finds  a  south-eastern  continuation  in  the 
plain  er-RAheh  (leading  up  to  Jd)el  Jdita,  the 
probable  Sinai),  as  the  Horeb  proper.  This  con- 
tains a  rock  called  traditionally  the  "  seat  of  Moses  " 
(Schubert,  Reiaen,  ii.  356).  And  this  is  to  some 
extent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  wady  which 
continues  the  plain  er-Rdheh  to  the  N.W.,  forming 
with  the  latter  a  slightly  obtuse  angle,  rewmes  the 
name  o(  «»-S/iaykh.  If  we  may  suppose  the  name 
'*  Horeb,"  though  properly  applied  to  the  crescent 
Wjdy  eaSheyUi,  which  joins  Feirdn,  to  have  had 
such  an  extension  as  would  embrace  er-Rdheh,  then 
the  "  rock  in  Horeb  "  might  be  a  day's  journey 
from  the  "  Mount  (of)  Horeb."  "  This  view,  it  may 
be  obiierved,  does  not  exclude  that  just  referred  i» 
under  SiMAi,  but  merely  removes  it  from  resting 

•  He  tbteks  the  mmm  why  tbaf  «•*•  thai ' 
manded  was  becaose  "  Horeb"  was  be< 
water,  bat  he  does  not  show  that  the 
adeqnalely  ntets  this  coaditloa  (A.  433). 

•  The  tipwwlon  SHl^H  ^HC  In  Ex.  azxill.  I 
probably  be,  like  the  exprrarioa  D*n7Kn  in, 
and  that  of  n^^n^  in3.  Josh.  xxL  11.  &e,  two 
In  rvflnifS,  the  '*  BKMBt  e^  Horeb. 
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oa  tke  sense  thei-e  proposed  for  "  Horcb"  (31irT), 
M  a  local  appellative,  to  more  general  grounds. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  sac»-eJ 
localities,  the  identification  of  Sinai  itself  will  pro- 
bably never  be  free  from  obscurity.  We  seem  to 
have  adequate  information  regarding  all  the  eminent 
meimtains  within  the  naiTow  compass  to  which  our 
choice  is  reduced,  and  of  all  the  important  passes. 
Not  is  it  likely  that  any  fresh  clue  of  trustworthy 
local  ti-adition  will  be  unravelled,  or  any  new  light 
thrown  on  the  text  of  the  Scriptural  statements. 
Somewhere  in  the  granitic  nucleus  of  lofty  mountain- 
crests  the  answer,  doubtless,  lies.'  For  the  gi-ounds 
on  which  a  slight  preponderance  of  probability  rests 
in  favour  of  the  .Jebel  Misa,^  see  Sinai.  But 
«ren  that  preponderance  uainly  rests  on  the  view 
that  the  numbere  ascribed  in  our  pi-esent  teit  to  the 
host  of  Israel  are  trustworthy.  If  further  criticism 
should  make  this  more  doubtful  than  it  now  is, 
inat  will  have  the  probable  effect  of  making  the 
question  more  vagu?  rather  than  more  clear  than 
it  is  at  pi-e«ent.  "  1  his  degi-ee  of  uncertamty  is  a 
gr^at  sateguai-d  for  the  real  reverence  due  to  the 
place.  As  it  is,  you  may  rest  on  your  genfcn\l 
conviction  and  be  thankful"  (S.  #  P.  76^.  The 
tradition  which  has  consecrated  the  Jebel  MAsa 
can,  we  know,  be  ti-aced  to  its  source  in  a  late  year. 
It  has  the  t^iint  of  modernism  and  the  detective 
witness  of  Uie  older  tradition  of  Serbdl.  Dr.  Stanley 
thinks  it  "  doubtful  whether  the  scene  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  as  we  now  conceive  it,  ever  entered 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  fixed  the  traditional 
site.  The  consecrated  peak  of  the  Jebel  Musa  was 
pi-obably  revered  simply  as  the  spot  where  Moses 
saw  the  vision  of  God,  without  reference  to  any 
niore  general  event"  {S.  ^  P.  76),  and  this  is 
likely  to  have  been  equally  true  of  Serbdl  before 
it.  The  Eastern  mind  seized  on  the  spot  as  one 
of  devout  contemplation  by  the  one  retired  saint; 
the  Western  searches  for  a  scene  which  will  bring 
the  people  perceptibly  into  the  region  of  that 
Presence  which  the  saint  beheld. 

Certain  vivid  impressions  left  on  the  minds  of 
travellers  seem  to  bespeak  such  remarkable  features 
for  the  rocks  of  this  cluster,  and  they  are  generally 
so  replete  with  interest,  that  a  few  leading  details 
of  the  aspect  of  principal  mountains  may  find  place 
here.  Approaching  the  granitic  nucleus  from  the 
N.  side,  Seetzen  found  himself  "  ever  between  two 
high  wild  and  naked  cliffs  of  granite."  All  possible 
forms  of  mountains  blended  in  the  view  of  the 
group,  conical  and  pointed,  trunoated,  serrated,  and 
rounded  {Reisen,  iii.  69,  67).  Immediately  previous 
to  this  he  had  been  upon  the  perpendicular  sand- 
«tone  cliffs,  which  in  el-DUldl  bomided  the  sandy 
plain  er-Ramleh  on  the  eastera  side,  whilst  similar 
•teep  sandstone  cliffs  lay  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  On 
a  nearer  view  small  bright  quartz-grit  {^Quarz- 
kiesel),  of  whitish-yellow  and  reddish  hue,  was  ob- 
served in  the  coarse-gi'ained  sandstone.    Dr.  Stanley, 


appi-oaching  from  the  N.W.,  from  Wady  SheUdi. 
through  Wadys  Sidri  and  Feir&n,  found  the  rochi 
of  various  ordere  more  or  less  interchange*!  and 
intermixed.  In  the  first,  "-ed  '.ops  resting  on  daik- 
green  bases  closed  the  prospect  in  front,"  doubtlem 
both  of  granite.  Conti-ast  with  this  the  description 
of  Jebel  M&sa,  as  seen  from  Mount  St.  Catherine 
{ibid.  77),  "  the  reddv^h  granite  of  its  lower  mass, 
ending  in  the  grey  green  granite  of  the  peak  itself." 
Wady  Sidri  lies  "  between  red  granite  mountains 
descending  precipitously  on  the  sands,"  but  just  in 
the  midst  of  it  the  granite  is  exchanged  for  sand- 
stone, which  last  forms  the  rock-tablets  of  the 
Wady  Afokatteb,  lying  in  the  way  to  Wady  Feir&n. 
This  last  is  full  of  "  endless  windings,"  ami  hex 
"  began  the  curious  sight  of  the  mountains,  stieaked 
from  head  to  fx)t,  as  if  with  boiling  streams  ot 
dark  red  matter  poured  over  them,  the  igneous 
fluid  squirted  upwards  as  they  were  heaved  from 
the  ground."  ..."  The  colours  tell  their  own 
story,  of  chalk  and  limestone  and  sandstone  and 
granite."  Besides  these,  "  huge  cones  of  white  clay 
and  sand  are  at  intei-vals  planted  along  these 
mighty  watercoui-ses  (the  now  dry  wadys),  appa- 
rently the  original  alluvial  deposit  of  some  tre- 
mendous antediluvian  torrent,  left  there  to  stiffen 
into  sandstone"  (71).  The  Wady  Feir&n  is 
bou-nded  southwai-ds  by  the  Jebel  Nediyeh  and  the 
Jebel  Serbdl,  which  extend  westwards  to  the  mari- 
time plain,  and  eastward  to  the  Sinaitic  group,  and 
on  whose  further  or  southern  side  lies  the  widest 
part  oi  el-K&a,  previously  noticed  as  the  "  Wilder- 
ness of  Sill."  Seetzen  remarks  that  Jebel  Feir&n 
is  not  an  individual  mountain,  but,  like  Sinai,  a 
conspicuous  group  {Beisen,  iii.  107;  comp.  pt.  iii. 
413). 

Serbdl  rises  from  a  lower  level  than  the  Sinaitic 
group,  and  so  stands  out  more  fully.  Dr.  Stewart's 
account  of  its  summit  confiims  that  of  Burckhardt. 
The  former  mounted  from  the  northem  side  a 
narrow  plateau  at  the  top  of  the  easternmost  peak. 
A  block  of  grey  granite  crowns  it  and  several  con- 
tiguous blocks  foi-m  one  or  two  grottoes,  and  a 
circle  of  loose  stones  rests  in  the  narrow  plateau  at 
the  top  (  The  Tent  and  the  Khan,  1 17,  1 18).  The 
"  five  peaks,"  to  which  "  in  most  points  of  view  it 
is  reducible,  at  fii-st  sight  appear  inaccessible,  but 
are  divided  by  steep  ravines  tilled  with  fragments 
of  fallen  gi-anite."  Dr.  Stanley  mounted  "  over 
smooth  blocks  of  gi-anite  to  the  top  of  the  third  or 
central  peak,"  amid  which  "  innumerable  shrubs 
like  sage  or  thyme,  grew  to  the  very  summit." 
Here,  too,  his  ascent  was  assisted  by  loose  stones 
arranged  by  human  hands.  The  peak  divides  into 
"  two  eminences,"  on  "  the  highest  of  which,  as  on 
the  back  of  some  petrified  toi-toise,  you  stand,  and 
overlook  the  whole  peninsula "  {S.  (^  P.  71,  72). 
Russegger  says  "  the  stone  of  the  peak  of  Serial  is 
porphyiy"  {Reiaen,  iii.  276).  Dr.  Stewart  Ejen- 
tions  the  extensive  view  from  its  summit  c:  the 
mountains  "  which  arise  from  the  western  shore  oi 


»  The  Tabtda  Peutingeraria  gives  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Stnkttic  peninsula  a  wilderness  Indicated  as  "  desertum 
nbi  iL  annos  erraverunt  13111  Israelis  ducente  Moyse,"  and 
marlu  therein  a  three-peaked  mountain,  with  the  words, 
"  hie  legem  acceperunt  in  monte  Syna."  I)r.  Kruse  thinks 
tie  three  peaks "  mean  Sinai  (i.  e.  the  Jebel  Mum), 
Ag.  Epiftemi  and  the  Jtbtl  Hum'r  (Seetzen,  Reiten,  iii. 
pt.  ilL  421). 

■  l)r.  Kruse  says,  "  This  highest  S.E.  point  of  Sinai  is 
odispataoly  the  '  ir"imtain  of  the  Lord '  of  Holy  Writ, 
\v  modom  Mount  Z\.  Catherine.    The  N.W.  part  of  Stnal 


Is,  however,  now  named  Chtrrif  by  the  monks,  not  by  the 
Arabs,  probably  In  order  to  combine  Horeb  with  Sinai,  by 
which  name  they  denote  the  most  south-easterly  point. 
The  '  plain '  or  '  wilderness '  of  Sinai  can  be  nothing  else 
than  the  high  plain  situated  on  the  northem  steep  de- 
clivity surrounded  by  the  three  before-named  peaks  of 
Sinai,  the  opposite  plateau  of  Jebel  Furnia,  and  H  and  W. 
some  low  ridges.  It  is  now  called  the  plain  Raheh,  and  \i, 
according  to  Robinson's  measurement,  quite  large  enough 
to  hold  two  millions  of  laraelit*.'  who  here  ennimBed 
together  "  {ibid.  422). 
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li*  Gulf  of  'Ak»bah,"  seen  in  the  N.E.,  and  of  the 
Sinaitic  range,  "  cloBely  packed  "  with  the  inter- 
mediate Jtbel  Watei&li^  "  fonning  the  most  con- 
fused maw  of  moontain  tops  that  can  be  imagined  " 
(114, 115).  Hitdcjicriptionof  theaacent  oftheeBSt- 
em  peak  IS  fonnidable.  He  felt  a  rarity  of  the  air, 
and  often  bad  to  climb  or  crawl  Hat  on  the  breast. 
It  was  like  "  the  aioent  of  a  gUder,  onl  j  of  smooth 
(granite,  instead  of  ice.''  At  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
r'l-om  the  summit  he  also  "  found  a  stair  of  blocks  of 
gi-Hnite,  laid  one  abore  another  od  the  sur&oe  of  the 
-tnooth  slippery  rock"  (113).  On  the  northern 
iin[.mit  are  risible  the  remains  of  a  building, 
"  gianite  fragments  cemented  with  lime  and  mor- 
tar," and  "  close  beside  it  three  of  those  mysterioua 
inscriptions,"  implying  "  that  this  summit  was 
frequented  by  unknown  pilgrims  who  used  those 
characters  "  (S.  <md  P.  72). 

The  approach  to  Jebel  Mi$a  from  the  W.  is 
onlv  practicable  on  foot.  It  lies  through  Wadif 
Sokun  and  the  NWA  Hdvcy,  "  Pass  of  the  Wind,"  T 
whose  stair  of  rock  leads  to  the  second  or  higher 
stage  of  the  great  mountain  Ubyrinth.  Elsewhere 
this  pass  would  be  a  roaring  torrait.  It  is  amidst 
masses  of  rock  a  thread  of  a  stream  just  risible,  and 
here  and  there  forming  dear  pools,  shi-ouded  in 
jalms,  or  leaving  its  clue  to  be  traced  only  by 
rushes.  From  the  head  of  this  pass  the  cliflf- front 
'>t  Sinai  comes  in  sight  thraugh  "  a  long  continued 
plain  between  two  pi-ecipitous  mountain  ranges  of 
lilack  and  yellow  granite."  This  is  the  ofien-men- 
tioned  plam  er-Rdheh.  Deep  gorges  enter  it  on 
each  side,  and  the  convent  and  its  gardens  close 
the  view.  The  ascent  of  Jebel  MAsa,  which  con- 
Uins  "  high  valleys  with  abundant  springs,"  is  by 
a  long  flight  of  rude  steps  winding  through  crags 
of  granite.  The  cave  and  chapel  "  of  Elias "  are 
passed  on  the  slope  of  the  ascent,  and  the  summit  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  moaque  and  of  a  Christian 
church.  But,  Strauss  adds,  *'  the  '  Mount  of  Moses ' 
rose  in  the  south  higher  and  higher  still,"  and  the 
point  of  this,  Jebel  Miaa,  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
.s  distant  two  hours  and  more  from  the  plain  below 
{Sinai  and  Golgotha,  116).  The  Ms  SSfsdfeh 
•^vn-<  a  small,  steep,  and  high  mountain,  which  U 
:->sed  between  the  slope  of  Jebel  Muaa  and 
;  :  tin ;  and,  from  its  position,  surveys  both  the 
(i.ii  iigsof  ^»-5A«yUN.E.  and  of  er.^aA«A«  N.W., 
wh.'h  converge  at  its  foot.  Opposite  to  it,  across 
tiif  plain,  is  the  Jebel  Fureid,  whose  peak  is  cloven 
asunider,  and  the  taller  rammit  is  again  shattered 
and  rent,  and  strewn,  as  by  an  earthquake,  with  its 
own  fragments.  The  aspect  of  the  plain  between 
Jebel  FureiA,  which  here  forms  a  salient  angle, 
wedging  southwards,  and  the  Bds  Sl^tAfek,  is  de- 
>criM  as  being,  in  conjunctioa  with  these  mono- 
tains,  wonderfully  suggestive,  both  by  its  gramlear 
and  its  suitabkaess,  fer  the  givinf  sod  tlte  reoeiTiag 
oftheUw.  '•That  sodi  a  pUia  should  exist  at  all 
in  front  of  sodi  a  cliff  is  so  remarkable  a  ooincidsnoe 
with  the  sacrrd  narrative,  as  jo  furnish  a  strong 


f  BytWipsssDr.StsiiUywss 
vmtlng  nis  canelB  maaA  hf  the  WMv 
MirAa,  '■tbe  w/of  aoocssible  thninh  man 
n>aiu  into  the  oentnU  apiand."  ity  Ikis  laUsr  M  sap- 
pnaes  the  great  bulk  uf  tbs  host  of  laael  waf  have 
r««che4  er-tUMi  and  Sinai,  whUc  '  tbs  ebleb  of  the 
propie  woaM  moont"  by  the  same  pass  whtch  he  took 

•  I  r.  Stewart  («».  lup.  133)  says.  -ObeM  Mnaa.  the 
Stnai  of  monlclsh  traditions.  Is  neilbsr  visibie  tram  the 
i)lMi«l  (i.  s.  lOs)  SOstAfcfa,  nor  tnm  any  oUmt  potet  la 


internal  argniuent,  not  merely  of  its  i<Ientity  witii 
the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself  having  b«ni  de« 
scribed  by  an  eye-witness "  {S.  and  P.  42,  43) 
The  character  of  the  Sinaitic  granite  is  described  by 
Seetzen  {Reiaen,  iii.  86)  as  being  (1)  flesh-red  with 
(^ass-colotired  quartx  and  black  mica,  and  (2) 
greyish-white  with  abundance  of  the  same  mica. 
He  wlds  that  the  first  kind  is  larger-grained  amd 
haudi>omer  than  the  second.  Hamilton  speaks  of 
"  long  ridges  of  arid  rock  surrounding  him  in  chaotic 
confusion  on  every  side,"  and  "  the  sharp  broken 
peaks  of  granite  far  and  near  as  all  equally  deso- 
late" {Sinai,  the  Hedjaz,  and  Sortdan,  31).  This 
view  of  "granite  peaks,"  so  thickly  and  wildly 
set  as  to  form  "  a  labyrinth  "  to  the  eye,  was  what 
chiefly  impressed  Dr.  Stanley  in  the  view  from  tht 
top  o'f  Jebel  Musa  (S.  and  P.  77).  There  the 
weather-beaten  rocks  are  fuU  of  curious  fissures  and 
holes  (46),  the  surface  being  "a  granite  mass 
cloven  into  deep  gullies  and  basins"  (76).  Over 
the  whole  mountain  the  imagination  of  votaries  has 
stamped  the  rock  with  tokens  of  miracle.  The 
dendrites  •  were  viewed  as  memorials  of  the  Burning 
Bush.  In  one  part  of  the  mountain  is  shown  the 
impress  of  Moses'  back,  as  he  hid  himself  from  the 
presence  of  God  db.  30),  in  another  the  hoof-print 
of  Mahomet's  mule,  in  the  plain  below  a  rude  hollow 
between  contiguous  blocks  of  stone  passes  for  the 
mould  of  the  head  of  the  Golden  Calf;  while  in  the 
valley  of  the  I^'a,  which  runs,  parallel  to  and 
overhung  by  the  Jebel  M&aa's  greatest  length, 
into  er-Raheh,  close  to  Rda  SUfsdfeh,  the  famous 
"  Stone  of  Moses  "  is  shown — "  a  detached  mass 
fi-om  ten  to  fifleen  feet  high,  intersected  with  wide 
slits  or  cracks  ....  with  the  stone  between  titem 
worn  away,  as  if  by  the  dropping  of  water  from 
the  crack  immediately  above."  This  distinctness  of 
the  mass  of  the  stone  lends  itself  to  the  belief  of  the 
Rabbis,  that  this  "  rock  followed  "  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
with  the  non-detached  off-set  of  some  larger  cliff. 
The  Koran  also  contains  refe-ence  to  "  the  rock 
with  the  twelve  mouths  fur  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,"  u  e.  the  afoi-esaid  cracks  in  the  stone,  into 
which  the  Bedouins  thrust  grass  as  they  mutter 
their  prayers  before  it.  Bishop  Clayton  accepted  it 
as  genuine,  so  did  Whiston  the  translator  of  Jose- 
phus ;  ^  but  it  is  a  mere  lutus  naturae ;  and  there  is 
another  fragment,  "  less  conspicuous,"  in  the  same 
valley,  "  with  precisdy  similar  marks."  In  the  pass 
of  the  Wady  et-Sheykk  is  another  stone,  called  the 
•'  Seat  of  Moses,"  described  by  Laboide  {8.  and  P. 
45-48,  and  notes).  Seetasa  adds,  soom  paces  be- 
yond the  "  Stone  of  Moms  **  several  springs,  copious 
for  a  region  so  poor  in  water,  have  tMr  source 
firom  under  blocks  of  granite,  one  of  which  is  as  big 
as  this  "  Stone  of  Moees."  These  springs  gush  into  a 
very  small  drke,  and  thence  are  conducted  by  a 
canal  to  supply  wato-  to  a  little  fruit-garden  .... 
Their  water  is  pure  and  very  good.  Chi  this  cansl, 
several  paces  below  the  basin,  lies  a  coQaidsrablj 


thspWasisr-MMk."  TUsiiimi  iiafcaiiatyttsarn- 
■MBtor&Ar4i;44,  that  Mossi^  <lssrewHi^  from  tha 
Jt/bti  JMm.  woaM  not  ks  able  lo  see  what  was  gDtag  oo 
In  tbs  plain  Ullhe  enMtts4BpoD  It,  tbebelgbtor.<ji^«4rM 
effectttUly  IniaierpUng  iba  r^sw. 

*  These  bavo  baeoaas  seves  on  this  nooaltfn :  fTritsii 
lRrimn,\\\.m)  ssprsssi/ BiiaUi— that  be  ebiimi  news 
Tber  are  nuw  fcaad  abOBisBtiy  to  tbs  eovse  of  eun- 
(tniriins  Abbas'hshani  iWHilata  road  (flMwart,  r.  <l  & 

133.  134). 

•  Sse  Bis  acts  sa  Jmt.  VL  1.  ft. 
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bigger  block  of  graiiitc  than  the  "  Stone  of  Moses," 
**  and  the  canAl  I'uus  round  lo  close  to  its  side  as  to 
b«  half-conceuled  by  it "  {Reisen,  iii.  95).  He  seems 
to  argue  that  this  appearance  and  half-concealment 
m  »y  have  been  made  use  of  bj  Moses  to  procure 
belief  in  his  having  prt>duced  the  water  miracu- 
loDslj,  whioh  existed  befoie.  But  this  is  wholly 
inconsistent,  as  indeed  is  any  view  of  this  being  the 
■ctaal  "  rock  in  Horeb,"  with  his  view  of  Rephidim 
as  situated  at  el-Hessueh,  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Wady  Feirdn.  Equally  at  variance  with  the 
Sciiptural  narrative  is  the  claim  of  a  hole  in  er- 
RAheh,  below  Rds  Sufsdfeh,  to  be  "  the  Pit  of 
Korah,"  whose  story  belongs  to  another  and  far 
L^r  stage  of  the  march. 

On  Mount  St. Catiieiine  the  principal  interest  lies 
in  the  panorama  of  the  whole  Peninsula  which  it 
commands,  embraced  by  the  converging  horns  of 
the  Hed  Sea,  and  the  complete  way  in  which  it 
ovirlooks  the  Jebel  Mtisa,  which,  as  seen  from  it, 
ia  by  no  means  conspicuous,  being  about  1000 
feet  lower.  Seetzen  mounted  by  a  path  strewn  with 
stones  and  blocks,  having  nowhere  any  steps,  like 
those  mentioned  as  existing  at  Serhdl,  and  remarks 
that  jasper  and  porphyiy  chiefly  constitute  the 
mountain.  He  reached  the  highest  point  in  three 
hours,  including  intervals  of  rest,  by  a  hard,  steep 
path,  with  toilsome  clambering;  but  the  actual 
time  of  aa sending  was  only  If  hours.  The  date- 
palm  plantation  of  Tur  is  said  to  be  visible  from 
the  top ;  but  the  haze  prevailing  at  the  time  pre- 
vented this  traveller  from  verifying  it  {Reisen,  iii. 
89-93).  "  The  rock  of  the  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  swells  into  the  form  of  a  numan  body, 
its  anns  swathed  like  that  of  a  mummy,  but  head- 
less— the  countei-part,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  corpse 
of  the  beheaded  Egyptian  saint. .  .  .  Not  improbably 
this  grotesque  figure  furnishes  not  merely  the  illustra- 
tion, but  the  origin,  of  the  story  "  of  St.  Catherine's 
body  being  transported  to  the  spot,  after  martyr- 
dom, from  Egypt  by  angelic  hands  {S.  and  P.  45). 

The  remaining  principal  mountain  is  named  vari- 
ously ed-Deir,  "  the  Convent ; "  "  Bestin,"  from  St. 
Episteme,  the  first  abbess  of  the  nunnery ;  "  Solab," 
from  "  the  Cross,"  which  stands  on  its  summit ; 
and  the  "  Mount  of  the  Burning  Bush,"  from  a 
legend  that  a  sun-beam  shoots  down,  supposed 
miraculously,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  through  the 
mountain  into  the  chapel  "  of  the  Burning  Bush  "  * 
(so  called)  in  the  convent  (»6.  78).  In  the  pass  of 
the  Convent  rocks  arise  on  every  side,  in  long  succes- 
sion, fantastically  coloured,  grey,  red,  blue,  bright 
yellow,  and  bronze,  sometimes  strangely  marked 
with  white  lines  of  quartz  or  black  bands  of  basalt ; 
huge  blocks  worn  into  fantastic  shapes  ....  inter- 
rupt the  naiTow  track,  which  successive  ages  have 
woi-n  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  or,  hanging 
overhead,  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  traveller  in 
their  fall.  The  wady  which  contains  this  pass  is 
called  by  the  name  of  Shu^eib — a  corruption  of 
Hobab,  the  name  of  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
(»6.  32,  33).  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the 
convent  Seetzen  noticed  "  a  range  of  rocks  of  black 
horn-poi-phyry,  of  hornblende,  and  black  jasper, 
and  between  their  scrolls  or  volutes  white  quartz." 
The   gardens,   as   has    been    noticed,    are  in   sight 

•  Dr .Stanley  verified  the  possibility  of  the  fac^  and  dis- 
proved its  miraculous  character  by  examininf;  the  ravine 
sbove  ttae  convent,  ihrough  which,  when  the  sun  gains  the 
lecessaiy  altitude,  a  ray  would  reach  the  chapel  (S.  <t  I'.  46). 

*  Here  Dr.titanley  quitted  the  track  pursued  by  Dr.  Ko- 


fiom  the  nppi-oach  through  er-Rdhck.  !ieetzen  m« 
krges  on  their  beauty,  enhanced,  of  course,  by  th« 
savage  wild  about  them;  "indeed  a  blooiriiig 
vegetation  appears  in  this  climate  wherever  theie  is 
water "  {Reisen,  iii.  70,  73,  87).  These  proved 
capabilities  of  the  soil  are  of  interest  in  reference 
to  the  Mosaic  and  to  every  period.  As  regards  the 
Convent,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Stanley's 
animated  description  of  its  character,  the  policy  of 
its  founder,  and  the  quality  of  its  inmates  (.S'.  and 
P.  51-56).  This  traveller  took  three  hours  in  the 
lOscent.  "  In  the  recesses  between  the  peaks  wi« 
a  luined  Bedouin  village.  On  the  highest  level  wna 
a  small  natural  basin,  thicklj  covered  with  shrub* 
of  myrrh — of  all  the  spots  oi  the  kind  that  I  saw, 
the  best  suited  for  the  feeding  of  Jethro's  flocks  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  mountain"  («5.  78).  He 
thought  the  prospect,  however,  fi-om  its  summit 
inferior  in  various  ways  to  any  of  the  other  views 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  Scrbdl,  St.  Co- 
therin,  Jebel  Mdtsa,  or  Ras  Sufsafeh. 

The  rocks,  on  leaving  Sinai  on  the  east  for  'Aka 
bah,  are  curiously  intemiingled,  somewhat  as  in  the 
opposite  margin  of  the  Wadys  Sidri  and  Mokatteh. 
Wady  Seifdl  contains  "  hills  of  a  conical  shape, 
curiously  slanting  across  each  other,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  serpentine  and  bas<ilt.  The  wady 
.  .  .  .  then  mounted  a  short  rocky  pass — of  hijs 
capped  with  sandstone — and  entered  on  a  plain  of 
deep  sand — the  first  we  had  encountered — over 
which  were  scattered  isoLtted  clumps  of  sandstone, 
with  occasional  chalk.  ...  At  the  clo.se  of  this 
plain,  an  isolated  rock,  its  high  tiei-s  rising  out  of 
lower  tiere,  like  a  castle."  Here  "  the  level  ranges 
of  et-Tih  rose  in  front."  And  soon  after,  on  strik- 
ing down,  apparently,  north-eastwards,  "a  sandy 
desert,  amidst  fentastic  sandstone  rocks,  mixed 
with  lilac  and  dull  green,  as  if  of  tufa,"  succeeded 
After  this  came  a  desert  strewn  with  "  fragments  oj 
the  Tih,"  ».  e.  limestone,  but  "  presently,"  in  the 
"Wady  Ghiizaleh,"*  which  tuins  at  first  nearly 
due  northward,  and  then  deflects  westwaixi,  th( 
"  high  granite  rocks  "  reappeared ;  and  in  the  Wadif 
el-'Ain,  "  the  rocks  rise,  red  granite  or  black 
basalt,  occasionally  tipped  as  if  with  castles  of  sand- 
stone to  the  height  of  about  1 000  feet ....  and 
finally  open  on  the  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  pa-ss 
are  many  traces  of  flood — trees  torn  down,  and 
strewed  along  the  sand  "  {ih.  80,  81). 

VI.  We  now  pass  on  to  resume  the  attempt  tt 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Israelites.  Their  sojourn  ot 
a  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai  was  an 
eventful  one.  The  statements  of  the  Sciiptura.' 
narrative  which  relate  to  the  receiving  of  the  tw( 
Tables,  the  (lolden  Calf,  Moses'  vision  of  God,  and 
the  visit  of  Jethro,  are  too  well  known  to  nee(! 
special  mention  here ;  but  beside  these,  it  is  certaiu 
from  Num.  iii.  4,  that  before  they  quitted  the 
wrldeniess  of  Sinai,  the  Lsraelites  were  thrown  int* 
mourning  by  the  untimely  death  of  Aaron's  two 
sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu.  This  event  is  )>r<)liably 
connected  with  the  setting  up  of  the  tabeinacle  ano 
the  enkindling  of  that  holy  fire,  the  sanctity  ©• 
which  their  death  avenged.  "Diat  it  has  a  deter- 
minate chronological  relation  with  the  promulsja- 
tions  which  from  time  to  time  were  made  in  that 


binson,  which  from  the  Convent  he  had  hitherto  followed; 
the  latter  continuing  in  a  N.E.  direction  throtigli  Wady 
Sumghy  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  'Aiialmh,  the 
former  turning  northwards  by  the  V.'ady  Ohua'Mi,  at 
above,  imraediately  after  passing  the  Ain  d-Hudlterah. 
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wilden-ea*,  is  prored  bjr  lu  edict  in  Ler.  xri., 
bciag  t\xei\  as  subsequfDt  to  it  (Ler.  z.,  comp. 
xri.  1 ).  The  only  other  liict  of  history  contained 
m  Leritic  ix  i«  the  punishment  of  the  aon  of  mixed 
pt.wta^p  fnr  l.l.L--[>iiemy  (xxiv.  10-14).  Of  course 
the  con-^'  -It  oil  <>t  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  mentioned 
car'i7  ill  ti  e  lH>-jik  HI  aonnexioa  with  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  their  otKce  (viii.,  ix.).  In  the  same  wilder- 
ness i-ejjion  the  people  were  numbered,  and  the  ex- 
cnnn;;e  of  the  Levites  against  the  firstborn  was 
e<)«cte<l ;   these  last,  since  their  delirerj  when  God 

«^ ^r  Egypt,  having  incun^d  the  obliga- 

y  to  him.  The  offeringi  of  the  princes 
o  »     ••  here  also  received.    The  last  incident 

lueiiU'.-iied  Urfore  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  quitted 
tor  that  of  I'arau  is  the  intended  departure  of 
Hobab  the  Kenite,  which  it  seems  he  abandoned  at 
Moses'  urgencj.  They  now  quitted  the  Sinaitic 
region  for  that  of  Paran,  in  which  they  went  three 
dhvii  without  finding  a  permanent  encampment, 
although  temporaiy  halts  must  of  course  have  been 
'liily  made  (Num.  i.,  ix.  15-23;  x.   13,  33;  xi. 

:.i;  zii.  16;.  A  glance  at  Kiepert's,  or  any  map 
showing  the  region  in  detail,  wiU  prove  that  here  a 
choice  of  two  main  routes  b^ins,  in  oi-der  to  cnws 
the  intervening  space  between  Sinai  and  Canaan, 
which  they  certainly  approached  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern 
■-ide.    fiere  the  higher  plateau  surmounting  the  7TA 

r^on  would  almo^it  certainly,  assuming  the  main 
textures  of  the  wilderne$»>  to  have  been  then  as 
thtv  are  now,  have  compelled  them  to  turn  its 
Wfsteni  side  nearly  by  the  route  by  which  Seetzen 
came  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Hebron  to  Sinai, 
or  to  turn  it  on  the  east  by  going  up  the  'Aiabah, 
or  between  the  'Arabah  and  the  higher  plateau. 
Over  its  southern  face  thei-e  is  no  pass,  and  hence 
the  roads  from  Sinai,  and  those  fiom  i'etia  towai-ds 
Ciazaand  Hebron,  all  converge  into  one  of  two  trunk- 
line^  of  route  iRobinson,  i.  147,  151,  2,  ii.  186). 
Taberah  and  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  both  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Kune  encampment  where  Israel  abode  for  at 
least  a  month  (xi.  °.'0),  being  names  given  to  it 
fiom  the  two  events  which  happened  there.  [Ta- 
UKRAH,  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  QiiAit^.]  These 
stations  seein  from  Num.  x.  11-13,  3;i-36,  to  have 
lain  in  tiie  wilderness  of  Paran;  but  possibly  the 
passage  z.  11-13  should  come  af\erthat  33-36,  and 
the  ''three  days'  journey  "  of  ver.  33  lie  still  in  the 
wiMerne^s  of  Sinai ;  and  even  Taberah  and  Haze- 
roth.  rBiche<l  in  xi.,  xii.,  also  there.  Thus  they 
would  reach  Paran  only  in  xii.  16,  and  x.  12 
would  be  either  mispliu^  or  mentioned  by  antici- 
pation only.     One  reason  for  thinking  that  they  did 

lot  stiike  northward*  acitMt  the  71A  range  from 

inai,  in  Moais'  question  when  they  murmur, 
"  shall  all  the  fi!<h  of  the  sea  be  gathemd  together 
for  thpm.  to  sutlicp  them  ?"  which  ia  natural  enough 
if  they  were  ntpidly  neaiing  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
but  sti-aii^  if  th<>j  were  porting  towards  the  inland 
heait  of  the  desert.  Again  the  quails  *  are  brought 
by  "a  wind  from  the  sea"  (Num.  xi.  22,31) ;  and 
various  tiavellera  (Burckhardt,  Shubert,  Stanley) 
testify  to  the  occunvnoe  of  vast  flights  of  birds  in 
this  piecise  region  between  Siuni  and  'Akabah. 
Again,  Uazeroth,  the  next  station  ifler  thcM,   is 


I  suppoeti  ttwt  wkat  are  ealkd  ^Mils  la  Scrip- 

tiire  were  x*»lij  IoomU  (Btimn,  III.  M);  an  ofdnlon  whicfa 
Coqaerei  (Laborde,  Oiiiiw.  Gtogr.  Kx.  xv\.  13)  appears  to 
nave  kbarad.  Bat  laret/  loeosta,  as  rdible,  are  lou  weli 
CDowD  In  ScTtptsrc  t«  aake  tiie  ooarwloa  poasibk  Mr. 
VOL.  UI. 


coupled  with  Dizahab,  which  laat  seenu  urdoubt- 
ediy  the  Dihah  on  the  shore  of  xJtuA  gulf  (Deut.  i. 
1,  and  Robinson,  ii.  187,  note).  This  makes  a  sea. 
ward  position  likely  for  Hazeroth.  And  as  Tabei-ah, 
previously  reached,  was  tliree  days'  jourcey  or  mom 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  they  L-wl  probably 
advanced  that  distance  towaixls  the  N.E.  and  '.aka- 
bah ;  and  the  distance  required  for  this  will  bring  us 
so  near  el-IIMhera  (the  spot  which  Dr.  Robinson 
thought  represented  Hazeroth  in  fact,  as  it  seenu 
to  do  in  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  higiily 
probable  site.  Thus  they  were  now  not  for  from 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  A  spot  which 
seems  almost  ceiiain  to  attract  their  coui'&e  was  the 
Wttdy  el-  Ain,  being  the  water,  the  spring  of  that 
r^on  of  the  desert,  which  would  have  drawn  around 
it  such  "  nomadic  settlements  as  are  implied  in  the 
name  of  Hazeroth,  and  such  as  that  of  Isiael  must 
have  been"  {S.  ^  P.  82  .  Dr.  Robinson  remarks, 
that  if  this  be  so,  this  settles  the  course  to  Kadesh 
as  bung  up  the  'Anibah,  and  not  aci-oss  the  plateau 
oi  et-Tih.  Dr.  Stanley  thinks  this  identification  a 
"  faint  probability,"  and  the  moi-e  uncertain  w 
regards  identity,  "  as  the  name  Hazeroth  is  one  of 
the  least  likely  to  be  attached  to  any  permanent  or 
natural  feature  of  the  desert."  meaning  "  simply 
the  enclosures,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  I^ 
douin  villages,  haixlly  less  transitory  than  tents" 
{S.^  P.  81,  82).  We  rely,  however,  rather  on 
the  combination  of  the  vaiious  circumstances  men- 
tioned above  than  on  the  name.  The  Wijuiy  Him 
derah  and  Wudy-el  'Ain,  appeal-  to  run  nearly  jia- 
rallel  to  each  other,  from  S.\V.  to  N.E.,  nearly  fi-om 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  W<viy  es-Shey/;h,  and 
their  N.E.  extremity  comes  neiirly  to  the  coast, 
marking  about  a  midway  distance  between  the  Jebel 
Misa  and  'Akabah.  In  Hazeroth  the  people  tamed 
seven  days,  if  not  more  (Num.  xi.  35,  xii.),  during 
the  exclusion  of  Miriam  from  the  camp  while 
leprous.  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought 
them  into  the  wildemess  of  Paran,  and  here  the 
local  commentator's  greatest  difficulty  begins. 

For  we  have  not  merely  to  contmd  with  the  hcX 
that  time  has  changed  the  desert's  face  in  many 
paiis,  and  obliterated  old  names  for  new ;  but  w« 
have  beyond  this,  great  obscurity  and  peiplexity  in 
tiie  naixative.  The  task  is,  first,  to  adjust  the  un- 
certainties of  the  record  inter  $e,  and  then  to  try 
and  make  the  resultant  probability  square  with  the 
main  histoiical  and  pliytical  facts,  so  far  as  the 
latter  can  be  supposed  to  remain  unaltered.  Besides 
the  more  or  Ims  discontinuous  form  in  which  the 
«cred  narrative  meets  us  in  Exodus,  a  small  poi-tiou 
of  Leviticus,  and  the  greater  part  of  Numbers,  wr 
have  in  Num.  xxxiii.  what  purports  at  firtt  tight 
to  be  a  complete  skeleton  route  so  fiu*  as  regaixk 
nomenclature;  and  we  further  find  in  Deuteronomy 
a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  the  wandering  or 
some  of  them,  without  following  the  opler  of  oocui^ 
rence,  and  chiefly  in  the  way  of  allmuoo  czpaoded 
and  dwelt  upon.  Thus  the  authority  is  of  a  thieefold 
charactar.  And  as,  iu  the  main  nairative,  whoU 
ycart  are  often  sunk  as  uneventful,  so  in  the  itine 
rary  of  Num.  xxxiii.,  on  a  near  view  great  chacme 
occur,  wbirh  require,  where  all  else  beepeaka  g 
severe  uniformity  of  method,  to  be  tomeiioir  ac 


Tjrwhttt  Mjrs  that  qaaOs.  or  nail  parttMgw.  which  b* 
■uppowe  ratber  meant,  ars,  as  tkr  ••  he  law  u-jre  ca» 
toon  Iu  the  deaert  than  lociuU- 

'  KuWneoi^  nk.  u«f.\   oomr    ilewarC   7.  «a4  g 
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wanted  for.  IJut,  beyond  the  questions  opened  hj 
•ither  Huthority  in  itself,  we  have  difficulties  of 
apparent  incongruity  between  them ;  such  as  the 
Mniadon  in  Exodus  of  Dnphkn  and  Alush,  and  of  the 
encampment  by  the  Red  Sea;  and,  incomparably 
fi'eater,  that  of  the  fact  of  a  visit  to  Kadesh  being 
recorded  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  ag-.iin  in  xx.  1, 
while  the  itineraiy  mentions  the  name  of  Kadesh 
only  once.  These  difficulties  resolve  themselves  into 
two  main  questions.  Did  Israel  visit  Kadesh  once, 
or  twice ?    And  where  is  it  now  to  be  loolted  for? 

Before  attempting  these  difficulties  individually, 
it  may  he  as  well  to  surest  a  caution  against 
certain  en-oneous  general  views,  which  often  appear 
to  govern  the  considerations  of  desert  topography. 
One  is,  that  the  Israelites  journeyed,  wherever  they 
could,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  or  took  at  any  rate 
the  shortest  cuts  between  point  and  point.  This 
has  led  some  delineators  of  maps  to  simply  register 
the  file  of  names  in  Num.  xxxiii.  16-30  from 
Sinai  in  rectilinear  sequence  to  Kadesh,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  fix  its  site,  then  turn  the  line 
backward  from  Kadesh  to  Ezion-Geber,  and  then 
tither  to  Kadesh  again,  or  to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence 
again,  and  here  eoiTectly,  down  the  'Arabah  south- 
wai'ds  and  round  the  south-eastern  angle  of  £)dom, 
with  a  sweep  northwards  towards  Moab.  In 
drawing  a  map  of  the  Wanderings,  we  should  mark 
IS  approximately  or  probably  ascertained  the  sta- 
tions from  Etham  to  Hazeroth,  after  which  no 
track  should  be  attempted,  but  the  end  of  the  line 
should  lose  itself  in  the  blank  space  ;  and  out  of  the 
same  blank  space  it  might  on  the  western  side  of 
the  'Arabah  be  similarly  resumed  and  tmced  down 
the  'Arabah,  &c.,  as  before  describe'l.  All  the  sites 
of  intervening  stations,  as  being  ei'her  plainly  con- 
jectural merely,  or  lacking  any  due  authority,  should 
5itaply  be  maiked  in  the  margin,  save  that  Moserah 
may  be  put  close  to  Mount  Uor,  and  Ezion-Geber 
further  S.  in  the  'Arabah  [EziON-Geber],  from 
which  to  the  brook  Zered  and  onwards  to  the  plains 
of  Moab,  the  ambiguities  lie  in  narrow  ground,  and 
a  probable  light  breaks  on  the  route  and  its  stations. 

Another  common  error  is,  that  of  supposing  that 
from  station  to  station,  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  always  iv- 
presents  a  day's  march  merely,  whereas  it  is  plain 
fiom  a  comparison  of  two  passages  in  E^.  (xv. 
22),  and  Num.  (x.  33),  that  on  two  occasions 
three  days  formed  the  period  of  transition  between 
station  and  station,  and  therefore,  that  not  day's 
marches,  but  intervals  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
days  between  pei-maneut  encampments,  are  iutended 
by  that  itineraiy ;  and  as  it  is  equally  ciear  from 
Num.  ix.  22,  that  the  ground  may  have  been  occu- 
pied for  "  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,"  we 
may  suppose  that  the  occupations  of  a  longer  period 
only  may  be  marked  in  the  itinerary.  And  thus 
the  difficulty  of  apparent  chasms  in  its  enumeration, 
for  instance  the  greatest,  between  Ezion-Geber  and 
Kadesh  (xxxiii.  35-37)  altogether  vanishes. 

An  example  of  the  error,  consequout  on  neglect- 


t  He  speaks  of  certain  stations  as  "  placees  entre  Ic 
moot  Sinai  et  Cades,  espace  qui  ne  comporte  pas  plus  de 
onze  joumSes  selon  raftirmation  bien  pusitlve  de  Deut*- 
ronome  "  (i.  1 ).  He  then  proceeds  to  argue,  "  Ces.dix-sept 
stations  reunles  aux  trois  que  nous  venons  d'examlner, 
en  ferment  vingt ;  il  y  a  done  neuf  stations . .  .  dont  on  ne 
Mit  que  falre."  The  statement  quoted  trom  Deuteronomy, 
wheincr  genuine,  or  an  annotation  that  has  crept  into  the 
text,  me.'^ly  states  the  distance  as  ordinarijy  known  and 
tiavclled,  and  need  not  indicate  that  the  Israelites  crossed 
H  at  that  rale  of  progress. 


ing  to  notice  this,  may  be  seen  in  Lnljordt's  map 
of  the  Wanderings,  in  his  Commentary  on  Elxodu* 
and  Numbers,  in  whic).  the  stations  named  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  18-34,  are  dcisely  crowded,  btt  b«- 
tween  those  of  ver.  35  and  those  of  ver.  37  a  large 
void  follows,  and  between  those  of  ver.  37  and  thoae 
of  ver.  39  a  still  larger  one,  l)oth  of  which,  since  on 
refening  to  the  text  of  his  Commentary  f  we  find 
that  the  intervals  all  represent  day'g  maixhes,  are 
plainly  impos^^ible. 

Omitting,  then,  for  the  present  all  consideration 
of  the  previous  intei-vals  after  Hazeroth,  some  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  nomenclatui-e  and  possible 
sites  of  which  will  be  found  in  articles  under  their 
respective  names,  the  primaiy  question,  did  the 
people  visit  Kadesh  twice,  or  once  only,  demands  te 
be  considere>]. 

We  read,  in  Num.  x.  11,  12,  that  "on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  .  .  .  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journeys 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  the  eloud  rested 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran."  The  latter  statement 
is  probably  to  be  viewed  as  made  by  anticipation ; 
as  we  find  that,  after  quitting  Kibroth-Hattaavah 
and  Hazeroth,  "  the  people  pitched  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran"  (Num.  xii.  16).  Here  the  giund 
pause  was  made  while  the  spies,  "sent,"  it  is  again 
impri>ssed  upon  us  (xiii.  3),  ''  from  the  wilderness 
of  Patau,"  searched  the  land  for  "forty  days,"  and 
returned  "  to  Moses  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the 
congi-egation  .  .  .  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran  to 
Kadesh."  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Kadesh  in 
the  naiTative  of  the  Wanderings  (vers.  25,  26).  It 
may  here  be  obsen'ed  that  an  inaccuracy  occura  in 
the  rendering  of  Moses'  directions  to  the  spies  in 
the  A.  V.  of  xiii.  17,  "get  you  up  by  this  way 
southward"  (3333),  where  "  by  the  South"  i.  e. 
by  the  border  lying  in  that  direction  from  Palestine, 
is  intended,  as  is  further  plain  from  ver.  22,  "  And 
they  a-scended  by  the  south  and  came  to  Hebron," 
I.  e.  they  went  northward.^  From  consideration* 
adduced  under  Kadesh,  it  seems  that  Kadesh  pro- 
bably means  firstly,  a  region  of  the  desert  spoken 
of  as  having  a  relation,  sometimes  with  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  and  sometimes  with  that  of  Zin 
(comp.  vei-s.  21,  26) ;  and  secondly,  a  distinct  city 
within  that  desert  limit.  Now  all  the  conditions 
of  the  narrative  of  the  departure  and  return  of  the 
spies,  and  of  the  consequent  despondency,  muimur- 
ing,  and  penal  sentence  of  wandering,  will  be  satis- 
fied by  supposing  that  the  name  "  Kadesh,"  here 
means  the  region  merely.  It  is  observable,  also, 
that  Kadesh  is  not  named  as  the  place  of  departui-e, 
but  only  as  that  of  retum.  From  Pai-an  is  the 
start ;  but  from  Zin  (both  regions  in  the  desert) 
the  search  commences.  And  this  agi'ees  with  the 
political  geography  of  the  southern  border^  to  which 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  is  always  reckoned  as  pertain- 
ing,l  whereas  that  of  Paran  always  lies  outside 
the  promised  land.  Natural  features  of  elevation, 
depression,  and  •lojie,''  aie  the  only  tokens  to  which 


•>  The  word  for  "  southward  "  would  be  n333,  as  found 
in  E^.  xl.  24,  Josh.  xvii.  9,  10.  The  word  333  appears 
to  mean  the  "dry"  country,  and  hence  to  become  Cte 
appellative  for  the  region  on  the  south  of  Judah  an<! 
Simeon  where  springs  were  scarce ;  see  The  yeg«i>  by 
Kev.  E.  Wilton,  pref.  viii. 

•  Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  3. 

k  For  some  good  remarks  on  the  level  of  the  desert  an<I 
tlie  slope  N-tween  the  south  country,  Dead  tjoa,  and  Uk 
'Aratjab,  sm  Robinson,  i.  587. 
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tne  can  rmiMmaolj  trust  in  deciding  where  the  Pai-an 
wiliienipss  ends,  nnd  that  <>f  Zin  begins.  Ft  has 
been  proposed  under  KaoBSH  to  regaixl  part  of  the 
'Aralkih,  including  all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern 
Msd  south-wetteni  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as 
the  wilderness  of  Zin.  [ZrN.]  Then  the  broad  lower 
*  VI  plateau,  including  Injth  its  slopes  as 
\  e.  will  1)6  defined  as  the  Pnmn  wilder- 

-;  ,  .  If  we  a.s»ume  the  higher  superimposed 
platiiiu,  describeil  above,  to  bear  the  name  of  "  Ka- 
dt^h  "  aa  a  d<»«rt  district,  and  its  south-western 
mountain-wall  to  be  "the  mountain  of  the  Amor- 
tes,"  then  the  Paran  wilderness,  so  tar  as  syno- 
iirmous  with  Kaiiesh,  will  mean  most  ■latui'allj 
'ne  region  where  that  mountain-wall  from  Jebel 
' ArAif  en-S&kak  to  Jebcl  Mu';hrah,  and  perhaps 
thi-nce  northwaitl  along  the  other  side  of  the  an^le 
of  the  highest  plateau,  overhangs  the  lower  terrace 
of  the  TXh.  Muses  identities  the  coming  "  to  Kade>h 
liiirtiea'''  with  the  coming  to  *'  the  mr>iu)tain  of  the 
Amorites"  i  l>ent.  i.  19,  20)  whence  the  spies  were 
«lso  despatche<l  (vers.  22,  2.'J  „  which  is  said  to  have 
liet'n  from  "  Panm"'  iu  Num.  xiii.  -i.  Supjwse  the 
«|ii«-s'  actual  start  to  have  been  niaile  from  some- 
where on  the  watershed  of  the  two  slopes  ot'et-TVi, 
th'>  spies'  l^st  way  then  would  have  been  by  the 
W'lili/  el-.Ici-ctfeh  into  and  so  up  the  'Arabah :  this 
would  be  beginning  "  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin," 
as  is  said  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  Then,  most  natui-ally, 
by  his  direction  to  them,  "  go  up  into  the  moiin- 
tam"  I  Num.  xiii.  17),  which  he  represents  as  acted 
on  iu  Dent.  i.  24,  "and  they  turned  and  went  up 

i-  •    *'  ;itain,"  he  meant  them  to  mount  tlis 

I.  sup|x)sed  the  i-egion  Kadesh.  liy 
•  'S"   in  oi-der  to  do  so,   it  may  be  in- 

liTied  ttiat  their  course  was  not  dii'ect  to  their 
object,  as  indeed  has  been  supposed  in  taking  them 
ilfing  the  "Aniliah  and  again  up  its  westeiii  side  by 
the  passes  cl-Klmrdr  and  cs-Sifd  'Zephath  ."^  By 
those  pns>es  they  must  have  left  Zin  or  the  'Aiabah, 
thfip  t»ciiig  no  choice.  During  the  forty  days  of 
their  atiM>iice,  we  may  suppose  the  host  to  have 
moved  fiom  the  watershed  into  the  Kadesh-Parau 
ivgirHi,  and  not  at  this  period  of  their  waiitleiings 
to  Iwve  touched  the  city  Kadesh  at  all.  This  i& 
i|iiitc  cr>nsi-teMt  with,  if  it  lie  not  even  tonfirmed 
by,  the  words  of  the  raurmurers  in  xiv.  2,  3, 
"  Would  <Jnd  we  h  d  died  in  titis  vrildenxess!  And 
whei-efoie  hath  tlie  Lord  brought  us  unto  this  hnd  ;" 
and  throughout  the  denunciation  which  tbilows 
rviduntly  on  the  same  spot,  the  words  "  the  wilder- 
nev,"  aad  "  tliis  wilderness,"  often  recur,  but  from 
tir^t  to  \n-t  there  is  no  mention  of  a  "  city." 

Now,  in  l)eut.  i.  19,  where  these  proceedings 
iia».-»  in  review  before  Moses,  in  his  words  to  the 
IHfiple,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  neeil  to  men- 
ti<in  K^le^h  at  all,  for  the  people  were  all  the  time 
ill  th''  »v:l'!';  iie-«  of /'(irrw.  Yet  this  la.st  is  so  wide 
.1  1(1  n»,  r-.iching  almost  I'mm  the  '.Aialuih  to  near 
the  K;;y|>tinn  frontier,  that  Mi»es  might  naturally 
ii*  some  more  pn<cise  desipiation  of  the  quarter 
lie  meant.     He  accordingly  marks  it  by  the  proxi- 

I  Fur  "  RameA,''  as  pcrtwps  a  Hurlte  proper  name,  see 
KAM-wt,  note  '. 

"  Mr.  Wilton  (.V«^,  la.  198-S03).  following  Kowlamb 
(in  WiilianM).  maluw  Zepbatb  »-fUb«Ua  on  tiM  mortJmn 
til"  f  the bigb  broMi  pistera. swuposetf  here  to  be  tks 
■nKiuiiafaioftbe  AtBoritea."  On  this  view  the  IsraelllM 
must  already  have  won  that  eminenos  from  wblrh  it  was 
cleaily  the  inientitm  of  tbc  Amorites  to  rspel  theni ;  and 
MOHt,  when  delMUd,  bave  fes««i  dftT«a  np  blU  fma  • 
pjjiUun  coniplod  In  tbs  pain  below.    Tbr  postUon  «•• 


mity  of  Kadesh.  Thus,  tlie  spies' return  tc  "Uk 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh  "  meaci  to  that  pait 
of  the  lower  plateau  where  it  Is  adjiicent  to  the 
higher,  and  probably  the  eastern  side  of  it.  The 
expression  "  from  Kadcsh-bamea  even  unto  Gnia," 
is  decisive  of  an  eastci-n  site  for  the  former  'Josh 
X.  41). 

Here,  as  is  plain  both  fmm  Num.  xiv.  40-45  and 
from  Deut.  i. 4 1-44,  followed  the  wayward  attempt  of 
the  host  to  win  their  way,  in  spite  of  their  sentence 
of  prohibition,  to  the  "  hill "  (Num.  xiv.  40-4.'>, 
Deut.  i.  41-44)  or  "mountain  "  of  the  Amalekitcs 
and  Canaanites,  or  Amorites,  and  their  humiliating 
defeat.  They  were  repul.^d  in  trying  to  lbi-ce  the 
pass  at  Hormah  (or  2^phath,  Judg.  i.  14;,  and  the 
i*gion  of  that  defeat  is  called  "  Seir,"  showing  that 
the  place  was  also  known  by  its  Hoiite  nanne  ;  and 
here  perhaps  the  remnant  of  the  Horites  were 
alloweii  to  dwell  by  the  luiomites,  to  whose  border 
this  territory  in  the  message  of  Num.  xx.  16,  is 
asanbed.  [Kadesh.]  Here,  fiom  the  noti(«  in 
Num.  xiv.  2.5,  that  these  "  Amalekites  and  Ca- 
naanites dwelt  in  the  vaUe'i,"  we  may  suppose 
that  their  dwelling  was  where  they  would  find 
pasture  ibr  their  flocks,  m  the  wady  el-Fikreh  and 
othei-s  ti'ibutary  to  cl-Jeih,  and  that  they  took  post 
iu  the  "  nioiiufain"  or  "  hill,"  as  barring  the  way 
of  the  Isi-aelites'  advance.  So  the  spies  had  gone 
by  Moses'  dire<:tion  "this  way,  by  the  South  (not 
'  southward,'  as  shown  above),  up  into  the  moun- 
tain ;"  and  this  same  way, "  the  way  of  tlie  spies,"  ■ 
through  the  passes  of  el-Khurar  and  es-Svfa,  was  the 
approach  to  the  city  Kadesh  also. 

Here,  then,  the  penal  portion  of  the  wanderings 
ootnmences,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it,  comprising  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  |iasses  over 
between  this  deteat  in  Num.  xiv.,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  local  notices  in  Num.  xx.,  where  again  the 
names  of  "  Zin  "  and  "  Kadesh  "  are  the  fir^t  that 
meet  us. 

The  only  events  recoiiJ.ed  during  this  period  (and 
these  are  inters|)ersed  with  sundry  piomulgationa 
of  the  Cei-emonial  Law),  are  the  excriition  of  the 
offender  who  githereti  sticks  on  the  Snbbath  (Num. 
XV.  32-.3G),  the  rebellion  of  Komh  (xvi.),  and, 
closely  connected  with  it,  the  adjudgment  of  the 
pi-e-cmineuce  to  .Vaion's  house  with  their  kindred 
tril>",  solemnly  confinneil  by  the  judicial  miracle  of 
tl^;  roil  that  blossomed.  This  seems  to  have  been 
tbllowed  by  a  more  rigid  separation  between  L^Ti 
and  the  other  tribes,  as  regards  the  approach  to  the 
tabernacle,  than  had  been  pmctically  recogniied 
before  (xxvii.  xviii.  22  ;  cump.  xvi.  40). 

We  gather,  then,  from  Iteut.  i.  46,  that  the 
greater  p^irt,  perhajts  the  whole,  of  this  period  oi 
nearly  tliirty-eight  ytare,  if  so  we  may  interpret 
the  **  many  days  "  there  spoken  of^  was  [lossed  in 
Kadeah, — the  region,  that  is,  not  the  city;  in 
which,  of  aiurse,  the  ramp  may  have  been  shifted 
at  convenience,  under  diixction,  any  number  of 
times.  Hut  Num.  xx.  1  brings  us  toa  new  point 
of  departuie.     The  psople  have   grown    old,  or 


S^fa  Is  ou  the  S.  side  of  the  high  gioand.  and  bas  pro- 
babljr  always  heen  the  pass  by  whirb  to  nvmnt  It  For 
all  this,  ice  Mr.  Wlltuii'a  own  map,  or  any  one  whicb 
shows  both  (S^SMoto  and  u-S^a. 

■  Uur  A.  V.  h«r«  mam  to  ter*  Ttnrad  D^nMri>  •■ 
If  derirsd  fhND  ^)!)  "to  vftj."  Ocmb.  rtndert  It  -r^ 
glons,"  and  the  LXX.  makes  U  a  imper  luime  KJUpiut 
It  Is  not  claswbere  ftrand.  Now  the  verb  '\^1!\  occnrs  Ii 
the  pasaan*  where  Uie  spies  are  sent  forth.  Num.  ailU 
alv.,  wbt'b  give*  a  prasnmpttMi  In  liVMir  of  the  A-  T. 
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inthii  again  young,  in  their  wanderings.  Here, 
thpu,  we  are  at  "  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  first 
month,"  with  tlie  "  people  abiding  in  Kadesh."  By 
the  aeqnel,  ''Miriam  died  there,  and  was  buried 
there,"  a  nr.ore  precise  definition  of  locality  now 
•eems  intended  ;  which  is  further  confinped  by  the 
■ubseqiient  message  from  the  same  place  to  the  king 
of  Kdom,  "  Behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the 
uttermost  of  thy  border"  (v.  16).  This,  then, 
must  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  encampment, 
recoi-ded  as  taking  place  "  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  is  Kadesh,"  registered  in  the  itinerary 
(ixxiii.  36).  We  see  then  why,  in  that  register  of 
specific  camping-spots,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  previous  mention  of  "Kadesh;"  because  the 
oarlier  notice  in  the  nairative,  where  that  name 
occurs,  introduces  it  not  as  an  individual  encamp- 
ment, but  only  as  a  i-egion,  within  which  perpetual 
changes  of  encampment  went  on  for  the  greater 
pait  of  thirty-eight  years.  We  also  see  that  they 
came  twice  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  Kadesh 
lay  in  it,  and  once  to  Kadesh  the  city ;  but  once 
only  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  lay  without 
it.  We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  came  into 
possession  of  the  city  Kadesh,  nor  who  were  its 
previous  occupants.  The  probability  is  that  these 
last  were  a  remnant  of  the  Horites,  who  afler  their 
expulsion  by  Kdom  from  Mount  Seir  [Kdom] 
may  have  here  retained  their  last  hold  on  the 
tei-ritory  between  VAom  and  the  Canaanitish  Amor- 
it«ss  of  "  the  South."  Probably  Israel  took  it  by 
force  of  arms,  which  may  have  induced  the  attack 
of  "  Arad  the  Canaanite,""  who  would  then  feel  his 
border  immediately  threatened  (Num.  xxxiii.  40  ; 
comp.  xxi.  1).  This  warlike  exploit  of  Israel  may, 
perhaps,  be  alluded  to  in  Judges  v.  4  as  the  oc- 
casion when  Jehovah  "  went  out  of  Seir "  and 
"marched  out  of  the  field  of  Edom"  to  give  His 
people  victory.     The    attack   of  Arad,    however, 


though  with  some  slight  snooeM  at  fli-rt,  jaiy 
brought  defeat  ujion  himself  and  destnictior>  jpoD 
his  cities  (xxi.  3).»  We  leani  from  xxiiii.  .38  only 
that  Israel  marched  without  permanent  halt  from 
Kzion-geber  upon  Kadesh.  This  sudden  activity 
afler  their  long  period  of  desiiltoiy  and  purpoeeleai 
wandering  may  have  alarmed  King  Arad.  Th« 
itinerary  takes  here  another  stride  from  KauMh  "o 
Mount  Hor.  There  their  being  engaged  with  t/is 
burial  of  Aaron  may  have  given  Arad  his  fancied 
opportunity  of  assaulting  the  rear  of  their  march, 
he  descending  from  the  north  whilst  they  also  -vcre 
facing  southwards.  In  direct  connexion  with  tlieae 
events  we  come  upon  a  singular  passage  in  Deuter 
onomy  (x.  6,  7),  a  scrap  of  narrative  iir.l)edJeil  ir. 
Moses'  recital  of  event*  at  Horeb  long  previous.i 
This  contains  a  short  list  of  names  of  localities,  on 
comparing  which  with  the  itinerary,  we  get  some 
clue  to  the  line  of  mai-ch  from  the  region  Kadesh 
to  Ezion-geoor  southwards. 

We  find  at  the  part  of  their  route  in  which 
Aaron's  death  took  place,  that  stations  named 
"  Beeroth  of  the  children  of  Jaakan,  Mosera  ^where 
Aaron  died),  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath,"  were  suc- 
cessively passed  thiough  ;  and  fi'om  Num.  xxxiii.  38 
we  find  that  "  Aaron  went  up  into  Mount  Hor.  .  . 
and  died  there  in  the  fortieth  year  ...  in  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month."  Assuming  for 
Mount  Hor  the  traditional  site  overhanging  the 
'Arabah,  which  they  very  soon  after  this  quitted, 
Mosera  must  have  been  close  to  it,  probably  in  the 
'Arabah  itself.  Now  the  stations  which  in  the 
itinerary  come  next  before  Kzion-geber,  and  which 
were  passed  in  the  strictly  penal  wandering  which 
commenced  from  the  region  Kadesh,  have  names  so 
closely  similar  that  we  cannot  doubt  we  are  here 
on  the  same  ground.  Their  order  is,  however, 
slightly  changed,  standing  in  the  two  passages  as 
follows : — 


OoNJBcrtjRAL  SrrE. 

(a)  'Ain  Hash,  N.W.  In  the  'Arabah. 

(1)  A'lMAetbeA,  mouth  of  the  ^^'(uly  Ahu, 

near  the  foot  of  Hount  Hor. 

(2)  'Ain  Ghirandd. 

(3)  Wady  d-GhUdh&gidh. 

(4)  Confluence  of  Wady  ii-AdMKk  yiith 

eUJerafth. 


Num.  xxxiii.  30-35. 

(a)  (Hashmonata). 

(1)  Moseroth. 

(2)  Bene-Jaakan.« 

(3)  Horhagldgad. 

(4)  Jotbathah. 
(Ebronah). 
(Ezlon-gcber). 


Dkct.  X.  6,  7. 

(1)  Beeroth  of  the  chUdren 

of  Jaakan. 
(3)  Mosera. 

(3)  Gudgodah. 

(4)  Jotbatb.i 


•  More  properly  •'  the  Canaanitish  king  of  Arad." 
p  He  "took  some  of"  the  Israelites  "prisoners."  It  is 
possible  the  name  Mosera,  or  plur.  Moseroth,  may  recall 
this  fact;  the  word  "1D10,  (found  only  in  the  plur.), 
meaning  "  bonds  "  or  "  fetters."  This  would  accord  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  text  that  Aaron's  burial  gave  Arad 
the  opportunity  for  his  raid ;  for  Mosera  must  have  been 
near  Mount  Hoi,  where  that  burial  took  place.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  destruction  of  these  cities  may  not 
have  really  taken  place  till  the  entry  Into  Canaan  under 
Joshua  (Josh,  xit  14,  Judg.  i.  17).  and  may  be  mentioned 
In  Num.  xxi.  2,  3,  by  anticipation  only  as  a  subsequent 
fulfilmen  t  of  the  vow  recorded  as  then  made.  1 1  Is  obvious 
to  suggest  that  Modera  is  the  Mosera  of  Dent.  x.  6,  and 
so  Mr.  Wilton  (The  Xegeb,  28  &c.)  has  suggested,  widi- 
Ing  to  identify  it  with  Motut  Hor.  But  the  received  site 
for  MoTint  Hor  is  the  least  doubtful  of  all  In  the  Exodus. 
JosephUB  clearly  identifies  it  as  we  do  ;  and  there  is 
■  strung  improbability  in  a  Jewish  tradition  fixing  it  In 
Edomitishorin  Xabathean  territory,  unless  the  testimony 
la  its  favour  had  l)een  overpowering.  Al<«lera  might  per- 
h*p«  be  the  hill  calle<i  ••  Sin  ■'  (Zin  ?).  mpntioned  by  Josephus 
as  'Jial  lu  which  .Miriam  was  burtMl  (Ant  It.  4,  }  «.  7\ 


<i  A  somewhat  similar  fragment  of  narrative,  bttt  le- 
lating  to  what  perhaps  took  place  during  the  time  of  the 
allocution  to  the  people  between  the  paragraphs  of  wh'.ch 
it  occurs.  Is  found  in  I)eut.  iv.  41-43;  and  indeed  the 
mention  of  Aaron's  death,  with  the  date  and  his  aae,  aLd 
of  the  attack  of  Arad,  both  of  which  had  been  detailed 
before.  Is  hardly  less  of  a  deviation  from  the  dry  enume- 
ration of  stations  In  the  Itinerary  itself  (Num.  sxxiii. 
38,  39).  But  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  enter  on  the  critical  questions  which  these  passages 
suggest.  We  assume  their  genuineness,  and  suppose  them 
displaced. 

"■  See  Jaakan  and  Bene  J.4AKAN  for  the  name.  Jaaki>r 
was  the  grandson  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  I  42,  comp.  Gen.  siv.  6, 
XXX vi.  27). 

•  Dr.  Robinson,  Judging  from  his  visit,  thinks  that  these 
stations  could  not  have  lain  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Hor,  a« 
tnat  region  is  too  poor  In  water  to  amtain  any  such 
place  as  .Jotbath  in  Deut.  x.  T,  and  corresponds  rather 
to  the  description  given  In  Num.  xxi.  4-6  (ii.  175). 
He  thinks  tb.it  'Ain  et-Ta:!ibeh  is  either  Beeroth  Ber« 
Jdakiui  or  Moseroth,  and  Wadj/  ei.-(lKiidh&gW\  JolhaUl 
(ii>W.). 
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Now  in  Niim  ix.  l+,  1*3.  ii  "29,  the  nanntivo 
ooKJiicts  us  from  K<ul«->h  ti>«  erf//,  »-eached  in  or 
»hortly  before  '*  th>'  fortieth  year,"  to  Mount  Hor, 
whrre  Aaron  Jieil,  a  portion  of  which  rO'ite  is  ac- 
«>ii|iii_'lv  thnt  given  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7 ;  whereas  the 
pai-aliel  coiiimn  fix«n  Num.  zxxiii.  gives  substantially 
the  aame  route  as  pursued  in  the  early  part  of  the 
penal  wandering,  when  fulfilling  the  command  giren 
ill  tlie  region  Kadesh,  "  turn  you,  get  you  into  the 
wil.j.rii.-^s  by  the  way  of  the  lied  Sea"  (Num.  xiv. 
2  J  ;  I)eut.  i.  40),  which  »-ommand  we  fmther  learn 
t'lom  Deut.  ii.  1  was  strictly  acted  on,  and  which  a 
march  towards  Ezion-geber  would  exactly  fulfil. 

I'hese  half-obliterated  footsteps  in  the  desert  may 
Mtni  to  indicate  a  diivction  only  in  which  Kadesh 
•he  city,*  lay.  Widely  diffei-ent  localities,  from 
I'etia  eastward  to  el- KhAlesaJi  on  the  noiih-west, 
and  we  it  ward  to  near  the  Jebel  Hellak,  have  b.-en 
aasigof  d  by  diHei«ut  writers.  The  best  way  u  to 
acknowledge  that  our  researoh  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  materials  for  a  decision,  and  to  be  content  with 
some  such  attempt  as  that  under  KAnicSH,  to  fix 
••  r^r;  -"t-mteiy  only,  until  more  undoubted  tokens 
1  •  i.     The  portion  of  the  arc  of  a  circle 

v.i;  ■s-^uf'i  for  its  centre,  and  a  day's  journey — 
about  fiileeu  miles — for  its  radius,  will  not  take  in 
el-Kh&lcsah,  nor  I'etra,"  and  the  former  name  seems 
to  be  traceable,  with  a  slight  metathesis,  much 
.nore  proliably  in  Chesil'  than  in  Kadesh.1^  The 
highea  plateau  is  marked  with  the  ruins  of  Aboda, 
and  on  the  inf-rior  one,  some  miles  S.W.  of  the 
defile  of  the  Wady  el-Fikreh  stands  a  round  conical 
hill  of  limestone,  mixed  with  sand,  named  Mada- 
rah  (Modura,  or  Mode'-a),  at  a  short  daj's  journey 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  .Sea.  Seetzen, 
who  visited  it,  hail  had  his  curiosity  rai.sed  by  a 
Bedouin  legend  o(  a  village  having  been  destroyed 
by  Allah  and  buried  under  that  hill  for  the  wick- 
edness of  its  people  ;  and  that,  as  a  further  atte»- 
tatiou,  human  skulls  were  found  on  the  ground 
around  it.  This  statement  he  resolved  by  visiting 
the  spot  into  a  simple  natural  phenomenon  of  some 
curious  rounded  stones,  or  pebbles,  which  aboiwd 
ill  the  neighbourhood.  He  thought  it  a  legend  of 
.^^odom  ;  and  it  might,  with  equal  likelihood,  have 
been  i«teri«d  to  the  catastrophe  of  Korah  (Seetzen, 
Heisen,  iii.  13^,  which,  if  our  sites  for  Kadesh  the 
region  and  I'ai-an  are  correct,  should  have  occurred 
ill  the  neighbourhood,  were  it  not  far  more  pixibable 
that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  round  (lebblea 
having  once  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  skulls,  the 
l«gend  was  easily  generated  to  account  for  them. 


•  I^borde  (romaent.  on  Mum.  xxxiil.  3V)  place*  Kadesb 
tli<-  (My  "  pre*  des  iwurcea  d'ICinhaach  an  fond  d«  Ooadt 
.'ij'T.ifi  "  (iradyet-ycq/cA).  I >r.  Koblmioo  thought 'i4tne{' 
iWiUA  was  Kadrali,  ihe  cit.T,  or.  m  be  calls  it,  Kadesh 
(Wroca  (nee  Map,  vol.  |.,  md).    I)r.  Stanley  remvks  that 

(bera  U  so  cUff  (iPD)  there.    8e«  his  remarks  qaoted 
■nder  Kaoob 

«  RoMoaoa  puu  U'Sufa  at  tboni  two  days'  Jonmey 
from  the  foot  of  Mbiin  -i. 

•  As  aufftitti  III  \S  7  fSlif,  1.  464. 

T  The  Durtbera  Ks'i'   ...  .  >h.  In  Napl  ull  has  the 

vrry  itame  oonsooants  In  its  modem  Arabic  nam*  aa  In  ib« 
Hebrew. 

•  A  writer  In  tlip  ■  •  '  ;  '  {t.  April,  IMQ, 
ornrrcU  tills  r.uiir  »  i  tlM- goodncM 
ol  the  w»ter  -iipply.  j  ;  but  his  view 
of  tbf  namo  n3p\  m  frotn  tbe  lam*  root  aa  the  Arabic 

Li  JkC-  '^<ihbek,  is  very  douMfal,  the  £  (Heh.  y)  bring 
p.-i  oaoljr  radical.    Hui»f  v«t,  iiti-'AiMiek  he.  a>  b«  avers. 


The  mountains  on  the  west  of  tbe  'Araloh  must 
have  been  always  |>oor  in  water,  and  foim  a  dreary 
contrast  to  the  rich  springs  of  the  eastern  side  ik 
Mount  Seir.  Kiom  the  clilT  front  of  this  lojt, 
Mount  Hor  stands  out  prominertly  'Robinson,  'A. 
174-180).  It  has  been  suggested  [HoR  Hagid- 
gad]  that  the  name  Ha-gidgad,  or  Gudgodah, 
tnay  possibly  be  retraced  in  the  Wady  el-GhSdful' 
ghidii,  which  has  a  confluence  with  the  Wady  el- 
Jerafeh.  This  latter  runs  into  the  'Arabah  on  the 
west  side.  That  point  of  confluence,  as  laid  down  in 
Kiepert's  map  (Itobinson,  B.  R.  i.),  is  about  flfteea 
miles  from  the  'Arabah's  nearest  point,  and  about 
forty  or  forty-five  from  the  top  of  Mount  Hor.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  name  ot 
this  Wady  may  really  represent  that  of  this  station, 
although  the  latter  may  have  lain  nearer  the 
'Arabah  than  the  Wady  now  reaches,  and  this  con- 
jectural identification  has  beeu  adopted  above. 
Jotbath,  or  Jotbatha,*  is  described  as  ''a  land  ot 
rivers  of  waters"  (Eteut.  x.  7);  and  may  stand 
for  any  confluence  of  wadys  in  sut!icieiit  force  to 
justify  that  character.  It  should  certainly  be  in 
the  southern  poilion  of  the  'Arabah,  or  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  same. 

The  probabilities  of  the  whole  march  fi-om  Sinai, 
then,  seem  to  stand  as  follows :  They  procet?ded 
towai-ds  the  N.E.  to  the  'Ain  el-HUderdh  (Haie- 
loth),  and  thence  quitted  the  maritime  region, 
striking  directly  northwards  to  el-' Ain,  and  thence 
by  a  route  wholly  unknown,  perhaps  a  little  to 
the  R.  of  N.  across  the  lower  eastern  spurs  of  the 
et-Tih  range,  descending  the  upper  course  of  the 
Wady  elrJerafeh,  until  the  south-easteni  angle  ot 
the  higher  plateau  confronted  them  at  the  Jebel 
el-Miikhrak.  Hence,  after  despatching  the  spies, 
they  moved  perhaps  into  the  'Arabah,  or  along  its 
western  ovevhanging  hills,  to  meet  their  return. 
Then  followed  the  disastrous  attempt  at  or  near 
es-SSfa  (2^phath),  and  the  penal  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  of  Kadesh,  with  a  ti-ack  wholly  undeter- 
mined, save  in  the  last  half-dozen  sVtions  to 
Kzion-geber  inclusively,  as  shown  just  aboire 
They  then  matched  on  Kadesh  the  city,  pr<>bably 
up  the  'Arabah  by  these  same  stitions,  took  it,  and 
sent  from  tliere  the  message  to  Edom.  The  refusal 
with  which  it  was  met  foi-ced  them  to  retrace  the 
'Arabah  once  more,  and  meanwhile  Aaron  died. 
Thus  the  same  stations  (Deut.  x.  6,  7)  were  passed 
again,  with  the  alight  vaiiation  just  noticed,  pro- 
Iktbly  caused  by  the  command  to  resort  .o  Mount 
Hor  which  that  death  occasioned.'    Thace,  aAer 


a  regton  of  abundant  water,  the  pioes  may  cofreepood 
with  Jotbath,  thoonta  tut  name  do  not.  His  map  places 
It  about  IT  miles  N.W.  of  tbe  modern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah— t.  c.  on  the  western  side  of  the  'Arabah. 
His  general  view  of  the  route  to  aiMl  from  Kadesh,  and 
etpcdally  of  tbe  ilte  of  SInal  and  Mount  Hor,  la  Iv 
adinlsalbie.  See  further  towards  tbe  end  of  this  article. 
Barckhardt's  map  gives  another  watery  upot  with  palm, 
trees  In  the  'AralMh  Itself,  not  lar  fVuni  iUt  wulhrni  end, 
which  rolfcbt  alsu  suit  fur  Jotbath. 

•  Heiicnteiiberg  (AnOimtieity  «/  Me  I'etit.  It.  3S6)  has 
another  explaaatlon  of  the  deruiged  order  of  the  lUUons 
epnmeratsd  Jtist  above,  baaed  on  the  suppoaiiion  that  la 
tbe  two  passage*  (Nam.  sulii.  30-35.  Itei  L  z.  6, 1)  tb* 
march  proocodad  Id  two  opporit*  directions;  bat  this 
woald  obvlooaly  nqoire  a  ivverM  order  of  all  tbe  utatkoi^ 
and  not  the  dotmngeaMBt  of  two  merely.  Von  Ranmer 
thought  that  tbe  line  of  march  thrrailed  the  'ArBfc4U 
tbrlcc  thmngh.  and.  making  allowance  fur  tbe  mistake  a< 
giving  It  ea<h  time  a  nearly  rectiUucar  Otrecilon,  be  Is 
nut  far  wmeig. 
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nuchiiig  'Akabfch,  and  turning  noith-oastward,  they 
pibised  bj  A  iioorly  straight  hue  towardit  the  eastera 
border  of  Moat. 

Of  the  stations  in  the  list  from  Rithmah  to 
Mithcah,  both  inclusive,  nothing  is  known.  The 
latter,  with  the  few  preceding  it,  piobjibiy  belong 
to  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh;  but  no  line  can  be 
Kaifned  to  tne  route  Ix-yond  the  indications  of 
the  situation  of  that  wilderness  given  above.  In 
thf  MGu<i  to  the  burial  of  Aaron,  and  the  refusal 
cl  idom  to  peraiit  Israel  to  "pass  through  his 
border "  *  ( which  refusal  may  perhaps  have  been 
received  at  Mount  Hor  (Mosei-ah),  though  the 
message  which  it  answered  was  sent  from  tlie  city 
Kade^),  occurred  the  necessity,  consequent  upon 
this  refusal,  of  the  people's  "  comimssing  the  land 
of  Edom"  (Num.  xxi.  4*),  when  they  were  much 
•'  discouraged  because  of  the  way,"*  and  whej-e  the 
consequent  munnuring  was  rebuked  by  the  visita- 
tion of  the  "  fiery  serpents"  (v.  5, 6).  Thsre  is  near 
Elath  a  promontory  known  as  tlie  Has  Um  Hwje, 
"  the  mother  ot'  seqients,"  which  seem  to  abound 
in  the  r^on  adjacent ;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  this 
tlie  scene  of  that  judgment,  tlie  event  would  be 
thus  connected  with  the  line  of  march,  rounding 
tne  southern  boixle>-  of  Mount  Seir,  laid  down  in 
De-t.  ii.  8,  a;  being  "  through  the  way  of  the  plain 
(i.e.  the  'Arabali)  from  Elath  and  from  Ezion- 
geber,"  whence  "  turning  northward,"  having 
"  compassed  that  mountain  (Mount  Seir)  long 
enough,"  they  "  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Moab"  (v.  3,  8;. 

Some  j)ermaiient  encampment,  perhaps  repre- 
sente<l  by  Zalmonah  in  Num.  xxxiii.  41,  42,  seems 
here  to  have  taken  place,  to  judge  from  the  urgent 
expression  of  Moses  to  the  people  in  Deut.  ii.  13: 
"  Now  rise  up,  said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  brook 
Zered,"  which  lay  further  N.  a  little  E.,  being 
probably  the  WMti/  el-Ahsy  (Robinson,  ii.  157). 
[Zered.]  The  delay  cauacd  by  the  plague  of  ser- 
pents may  be  the  probable  account  of  this  apparent 
urgency,  which  would  on  this  view  have  taken 
place  at  Zalmonah  ;  and  as  we  have  connected  the 
sc-ene  of  that  plague  with  the  ueiglibourhoofl  of 
Elath,  so,  if  we  suppose  Zalmonah  ^  to  have  lain 
in  the  Wady  Ithm,  which  has  its  junction  witli  the 
'Arabah  close  to'Akabah,  the  modern  site  of  Elath, 
this  will  haiTnonize  the  various  indication^,  and 
torni  a  suitable  point  of  departure  for  the  last  stage 
of  the  wandeiing,  which  ends  at  the  brook  Zered 
(v,  14).    Dr.  Stanley,  who  passed  through  'Akabah, 


•  In,  Boblnson  thinks  that  by  the  "  King's  Highway" 
the  Wady  Ghuweir,  opening  a  tboruugbfare  Into  the  heart 
ottbe  Bdomitlsh  territory  was  meant  (it.  157).  Tbough 
the  pksgace  through  Edom  was  refused,  the  burial  of  the 
nioflt  lacred  person  of  a  kindred  people  may  have  been  al- 
lowei^  especially  If  Mount  Hor  was  already,  as  Dr.  Stanley 
•aggesti,  a  local  sanctuary  of  the  region  (.S^.  <k  F.  97-9)4). 

•  The  way  up  the  'Arabah  was  toilsome,  and  Is  so  at 
this  day.  IJr.  Robinson  calls  it  "a  still  more  frightful 
desert"  tbau  ihe  Sinaitic  Q\.  184).  The  pass  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  towards  et-Tih  "  Is  lanious  for  its 
difficulty,  and  for  the  destruction  which  It  causes  to 
R&imals  of  burden  "  (i.  176).  Only  two  travellers,  Laborde 
and  Bertou,  have  accomplished  ;,  x  recorded  their  accom- 
pHsbment  of)  the  entire  length  of  the  'Arabah. 

<*  Von  Raumer  identifies  it  with  Moan,  a  few  minutes 
to  the  E.  of  Petra. 

•  Panon  Is  spoken  of  by  Jerome  (Keland,  592)  as 
-  Quondam  civitas  princlpum  FAom  nunc  viciilus  in  de- 
aerto,  abi  aetum  meialla  damnatorum  suppliciis  eSodi- 
uiitur  inter  civita'eni  Hetram  et  Jloaram."  Atbanas. 
BpiiLadSolit  Vttam  .>l<|ente«,  speaks  of  the  eondemiialioB 


thus  describes  the  sjiot  m  question  'S.  and  P.  84, 
85) :  "  'Akabah  is  a  wretched  village  shrouded  in  j 
palm-grove  at  the  north  end  of  the  gulf,  gathered 
louud  a  fortress  built  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mecca  pilginmage.  .  .  .  This  w  the  whole  obj«vt  •>< 
the  present  existence  of  'Akabah,  which  stand:  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath, — '  the  Palm-Trees,' 
so  called  from  the  grove.  Its  situation,  however, 
is  very  striking,  looking  down  the  beautiful  gulf', 
with  its  jagged  mnges  on  each  side.  On  the  west 
is  the  great  black  pass,  down  which  the  pilgrimage 
descends,  and  from  which  'Akabah  ('  the  Pass')  de- 
rives its  name  ;  on  the  north  aliens  the  wide  plain, 
or  Desert  \'alley,  wholly  ditrerent  in  character  from 
anything  we  have  seen,  still  called,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  *  the  'Arabah.'  Down  this  came 
the  Israelites  on  their  return  from  Kadesh,  and 
thi'ough  a  g!ip  up  the  eastern  hills  they  finally 
turned  ofl'  to  Moab.  .  ,  .  This  is  the  Wady  Ithm, 
which  turns  the  eststem  range  of  the  'Arabah,  ,  .  . 
It  is  still  one  of  the  regular  roads  to  Petra,  and  in 
ancient  times  seems  to  have  been  the  main  appioiich 
from  Elath  or  'Akabah.  .  .  .  The  only  published 
account  of  it  is  that  of  Laborde.  These  mountains 
appear  to  be  granite,  till,  as  we  advance  north- 
ward, we  reach  the  entrance  of  the  W&dy  Tubal, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  red  sandstone  appeai-s  in 
the  mountiiins,  rising,  as  in  the  Wady  el-'Ain, 
architecture-wise  above  grey  gi-aiiite." 

Three  stations.  Punon,«  Oboth,  and  Ije-Abarim, 
were  passed  between  this  lociUity  and  the  brook  oi 
valley  of  Zeie<l  (Num.  xxi.  10-12,  comp.  .\xxiii. 
43,  44),  which  last  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
itinerary,  as  neither  do  those  of  "  the  brooks  ot 
Arnon,"  Beer,  Mattanah,  Nahaliel,  and  Bamoth, 
all  named  in  Num.  xxi.  14-20;  but  the  interval 
between  Ije-Abarim  and  Nebo,  which  last  corre- 
sponds probably  (see  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 )  with  the 
Pisgah'  of . xxi.  20,  is  tilled  by  two  stations  merely, 
named  Dibon-gad  and  Almon-diblathaim,  from 
whence  we  may  infer  that  in  these  two  only  were 
permanent  halts  made.  [Dibox-gad,  Almon- 
diblathaim.]  In  this  stage  of  their  progress 
occun-ed  the  "digging"  of  the  "well"  by  "the 
princes,"  the  successive  victories  over  Sihon  and 
Og,  and,  lastly,  the  famous  episodes  of  Balaam  and 
Phinehas,  and  the  final  numbering  of  the  people, 
followed  by  the  chastisement  of  the  Midiauites 
(Num.  xxi.  17,  xxii.-xxvi.,  sxxi.  1-12;  comj:. 
Deut.  ii.  24-37,  iii.  1-17). 

One   passage    remains   in  which,  although  tlie 


of  a  person  to  the  mines  of  Phaeno,  where  he  would  only 
live  a  few  days.  Winer  says,  Seetzen  took  Kalaat  I'hevan 
for  Punon,  referring  to  Monatl.  Corresp.  xvii.  137.  La- 
borde {Comment,  on  Num.  xxxiii  42)  thinks  that  the 
place  named  by  Jerome  and  Athana&ius  cannot  be  I'unon, 
which  he  says  lay  S.E.  of  Petra.  He  adds  that  Burckhardt 
and  Von  Raumer  took  Tufilth  for  Punon.  He  places 
Oboth  "  dans  les  decombrcs  de  Bntaieh  (BdWiy,  Robinson) , 
laissaiit  ainsi  Maan  k  droite." 

'  Dr.  Stewart  (T.  J;  K.  386)  says,  "  The  river  Arnon 
empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  between  them  rises 
the  lofty  Gel)el  Atarous,  which  Is  belioved  to  be  the  Nebo 
or  I'Isgah  of  Scripture."  He  justifies  this  from  its  beinn 
the  highest  mountain  on  the  Moabltish  border,  and  from 
the  hoi  spring  CallirhoS  being  situated  at  its  laase,  which 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Ashdoth  ("springs"  or 
"streams")  of  Pisgah  of  Deut.  iv.  49.  He  adds  that 
"  Moses  could  have  seen  the  land  of  Isiael  from  thai 
mountain."'  The  Arnon  is,  without  doubt,  the  Wad^ 
el-Mujeb.  Ar  of  Moab  is  AreopolU.  Kabbeth  M'xib.  now 
Eabba     [Ab-Moab  and  Ar»ok.3 
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mbt  recorded  belongs  to  the  close  of  Moses'  life, 
rekting  to  his  last  words  in  the  plain  ot'  Moab, 
and  as  such  lies  hevoiid  the  scope  of  Uiis  article, 
•erei-al  uauies  of  places  jet  occur  Which  are  iden- 
tical with  some  herein  oonaidered,  and  it  remans 
to  be  seen  in  what  scnae  those  places  are  connected 
with  the  scene  of  that  event.  The  passage  iu 
question  is  Deut.  i.  1,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have 
spoken  **  on  this  side  Jordan  iu  the  wilderness,  in 
tie  plain  over  against  the  Ked  ijea,  between  Paran 
and  Tophel,  and  Laban  and  Hazeroth  and  Dizahab."* 
The  words  "  on  this  side  '  might  here  mislead, 
moaning,  as  shown  by  tlie  LXX.  rendering,  wtfxw, 
"across"  or  "  beyond,"  •'. e.  on  the  E.  side.  This 
is  a  passage  in  which  it  is  of  little  use  to  examine 
the  question  bj  the  aid  of  maps,  since  the  more 
accurate  tliey  are,  the  more  probably  will  tliey 
tend  to  confuse  our  view  of  it.  The  woids  seem  to 
forget  that  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  presents  its  end  to 
the  end  of  tlie  'Arabah  ("  plain,'  ),  and  to  assume 
that  it  presents  the  length  of  its  coast,  on  which 
Di^ahab  {DaJkeA)  lies.  This  length  of  coast  is  re- 
garded, then,  as  opposite  to  the  'Aiabah  ;  and  thus 
the  'Arabah,  in  which  Moses  spoke,  is  deiined  by 
"  Paran  .<uid  Tophel,"  lying  on  opposite  edges  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  rather  of  the  whole  depression  in 
which  it  lies,  which  is  in  (act  the  'Arabah  continued 
northwaid.  Paran  here  is  perhaps  the  El  Paran  to 
nhich  Cheiloi laomer  came  in  Gen.  liv.  6  [Pauan], 
and  probably  Tophel  is  tlie  well-known  Tifilm  to 
the  N.N.E.  of  Petra;  and  similarly  the  Kied  Sea, 
"  over  against"  whidi  it  is  spoken  of  as  lying,  is 
detined  by  Dizahab  on  its  coast,  and  Hazeroth  near 
the  same.  The  introduction  of  "  Laban"  is  less 
clear,  but  pi-obably  means,  from  its  etymology, 
"  the  white, '  i.  e.  the  chalk  and  limestone  region, 
which  in  the  mountain-iauge  of  Tih,  comes  into 
view  from  the  Ldomitish  mountains  (Stanley,  S. 
emd  P.  87),  and  was  probably  named,  from  that 
point  of  view,  by  the  paler  contrast  which  it  there 
otfered  to  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  the  sandstones 
and  granites  of  Mount  Scir,  which  foimed  their 
own  immediate  foreground. 

A  writer   in  the  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.,  April, 


1860,  on  Sinai,  Kadeth,  and  Mmmt  Jlor,  pro> 
pounds  an  entirely  original  view  of  these  sitet.  in 
contiict  with  ereiy  known  tradition  and  hitheito 
accepted  theory.*  For  instance,  Josephui  ideuti- 
I  ties  Mount  Hor  with  Petra  and  Kerek ;  Jerome 
I  and  Kosmas  point  to  Serbdl  in  the  granitic  moun- 
tain region  as  Sinai ;  but  this  writer  sets  aside 
Josephus'  testimony  as  a  wholly  corrupt  tiadition, 
invented  by  the  liabbis  in  their  prejudice  against 
the  Idumeans,  in  whose  territory  between  Eleu- 
theropolis,  Petra,  and  Llath  (see  Jerome  on  ObaJ.), 
he  asserts  they  all  lay.  [Edomites.]  Kadesh  the 
city,  and  perhaps  Kadesh  Bamea,  did  so  lie,  and 
possibly  Elusa,  now  el-Kfidiesah,  may  retain  a 
trace  of  "  Kadesh,"  several  types  of  which  nomen- 
clature are  to  be  found  in  the  region  lying  thsiice 
southward  [Kadesh]  ;  but  el-Khilesah  lies  too 
iar  N.  and  \V'.  to  be  the  Kadesh  Bamea  to  which 
Isi-ael  came  "  by  the  way  of  the  spies,"  and  which 
is  cleaily  in  far  closer  connexion  with  Zephath 
(^es-Sufa)  than  el-Khilesah  could  be.  On  the  con- 
ti-ary,  there  seems  great  reason  for  thinking  tliat, 
had  so  well-known  and  historiaU  a  place  as  Eiusa 
been  the  spot  of  any  great  event  in  tlie  history  of 
the  £,xodus,  the  tradition  would  probably  have  been 
treceable  iu  some  form  or  other,  whereas  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  any.  Kade&h,  again,  lay  "  m  the 
uttermost  of  the  border"  of  Edom.  Now,  although 
that  border  may  not  have  lain  solely  E.  of  the 
'Arabah,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Imown  &cts 
to  extend  it  to  Elusa;  for  then  the  enemies  en- 
countered in  Ilormah  would  have  been  Edoiliites, 
whereas  they  weie  Amalekites,  Canaanites,  and 
Amorites;  and  Israel,  in  forcing  the  pass,  would 
have  been  doing  what  we  know  they  entirely  ab- 
stained from — attempting  violence  to  the  territory 
of  Edom.  The  "  designs"  which  this  writer  attri- 
butes to  the  "  Iiabbii<,"  as  i-eg:irds  the  period  up  to 
Josephus'  time,  are  gratuitous  imputations;  nor 
does  he  cite  any  authorities  for  this  or  any  other 
statement.  Nor  was  there  any  such  feeling  against 
the  Idumeans  as  he  supposes.'  They  annexed  part 
of  the  territory  of  Judah  and  Simeon  during  the 
Captivity,  and  were  sub»equeutl7,  by  the  warlike 


■  T3  fi^D  ^D  n^yz  "isnoa  rD*n  naya 

words  or  the  Heb.  text,  fruni  which  the  LXX.  nfTers  some 
divergFDCtes,  l>eiiiK  ns  follow*  :—ir<pai'  rov 'Iop&u>ov  iv 
rg  vnMfK  "P^K  ivafuuf  vKinrior  ri^t  ipvBfii.^  9a>uia<jyi^ 
i.ra4Li<T0¥  ^ap«r  To^A,  cat  Aofibr  koX  AvAwf  cat  xara- 
xpr<rta.  The  [>brsae  C^^CD*,  tf  "  Bed  Sea  "  be,  as  the 
LXX.  conQrms,  the  true  meanlnc  U  here  abridseil 
into  mQ.  llje  word  HQ^^S  was  possibly  differently 
read  by  the  LXX.  (query,  2'^V2.  as  If  *  the  eTcnlns" 
werfM*  the  west,"  <v<nuu),  wblUt  «<ipay  To^^  kxilu 
as  tboniirh  II  were  meant  fur  one  cmppownd  nsnw;  snd 
ihf  i«-o  U*i  names  are  tnuulated.  Haaeiotb  btingM*'«n- 
cUMure*,"  and  U-«hai»ii<"  the  aotdcn."  N3.  Haatfolb 
elsewhere  1*  leprcacnted  by  'Avigptif  (Num.  xt  3>,  xU.  I, 

k  Some  inddenlal  errors  of  this  writer,  tboagfa  onlm- 
portsnt,  may  aastst  In  furmliig  an  esUmale  of  Us  work. 
'I'hLS  be  Mentiflra  Petra  with  Uoxrah,  the  temer  batuf 
the  capita:  of  the  later  Nabatheant,  the  tattar  tbat  of 
Um  tJium  of  the  prophetic  period  and  locally  dtstlnrt 
Afaio  be  RST*.  "Ot  all  the  people  In  ibe  tmlverm  tbs  raes 
aioet  detested  br  the  Jews  were  the  Idumeans."  That 
rurr  has  Kenrrally  been  thought,  on  food  authority  to 
be  III*  SsuiailUii9. 

•  Soote  irelUic  of  rivalry  there  no  do«ibt  was;     ut 


this  writer  vastly  exaggerates  it.  In  supposing  that  tlM 
Jewish  BabbU  purposely  obliterated  genuine  traditleas, 
which  referred  these  sites  to  Idomean  territory— that  oi 
a  drcumdsed  and  vanquished  race  who  bad  accepted  the 
place  of  "  proselytes  of  the  covenant  "—in  order  to  transler 
them  to  what  was  then  the  territory  of  the  purely  tienrlls 
and  often  hostile  Nahatheans.  Surely  a  transfer  the  other 
way  would  have  been  lar  more  likely.  Aix>ve  all,  what 
reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  the  Kabbis  of  the  pvriud 
busied  themselves  witn  sucn  points  at  all  ?  Zeal  for  sites 
is  ths  growth  of  a  later  age.  There  is  no  proof  iha.  ihrj 
ever  cared  enough  for  Mount  Hor  to  falsify  lor  the  mka 
of  Ik  As  regards  Jebel  Oiljtu  being  Sinai,  the  wriiet 
■eema  to  have  formed  a  false  cooceptkn  of  Crisis 
which  be  draws  as  a  prcninant  mountain  boas  In  the 
ranfo  of  flfk,  taking  that  range  for  Hotcb^  and  the  pn> 
miaent  moontala  for  OnaL  The  best  maps  show  that 
It  had  iM  such  pnilamlnanoe.  They  give  it  (<.  p. 
Klepert's)  as  a  distinct  but  less  clesriy  defined  and  appa> 
renily  lower  range,  falling  back  Into  llie  northern  plaieaa 
In  a  N.W.  direriioti  (rum  about  the  most  southerly  point 
of  (he  7U;  which,  from  ail  the  statements  reganiingli. 
Is  a  low  horlauotai  ruuge  of  Umeslooe,  with  «o  such 
proalnant  eeniral  puini  whatever.  RuMgier  describes 
particularly  the  muunting  by  the  walMIke  partltlca  o< 
'fmrne"  to  the  pUleau  of  GiUbm  Itself.  "  The  height." 
be  says,  **  which  we  had  hete  to  mount  it  In  no  wise 
considenhle,"  and  adds.  **  we  had  now  arrlNcO  at  the 
|>lateau  "  (AeUM,  UL  «U.  ttV 
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JklBocabeM,  nnneied'  themselveti,  received  circii«i- 
ci8ion  and  the  law,  by  which  an  Kdoniite  might, 
••  in  the  third  genemtion,"  enter  the  congi e<rntion 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii.  8),  so  that  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment period  they  must  have  been  fully  recognize*!. 
The  Jews  proper,  indeed,  still  speak  of  them  as 
*  fore{gi;ers,"  but  to  them  'A  having  the  place  of 
kinsmen,  a  common  share  in  Jerusalem,  and  care  of 
its  Siuictity  as  their  "  metropolis ;"  and  Josephas 
expressly  testifies  that  they  kept  the  Jewish  f«uits 
theie  (4n<.  xvii.  10,  §2  ;  comp.  B.  J.  iv.  4, 
§4,  ')',.  The  zealots  and  the  party  of  order  both 
apf<e:ile<l  to  their  patriotism,  somewhat  as  m  our 
Rebellion  both  jiarties  appealed  to  the  Scots. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  jatural  history  of  the 
wilderness  which  we  have  been  considering.  A 
number  of  the  animals  of  the  Sinaitic  region  have 
been  mentioneil.  [SiNAi.]  The  domestic  cattle  of  the 
Beitouins  will  of  coui-se  be  found,  but  camels  more 
numerously  in  the  drier  tracts  of  et-TVi.  Schubert 
{Reisen,  ii.  354)  speaks  of  Sinai  as  not  being  fre- 
quented by  any  of  the  larger  beasts  of  prey,  nor 
even  by  jackals.  The  lion  has  become  very  rare, 
but  is  not  absolutely  unknown  in  the  region  {Negeb, 
46,  47).  Foxes  and  hyenas,  Ritter  (xiv.  333)  says, 
are  rare,  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  mentions  hyenas  as 
common  in  the  Wady  Atug/idra;  and  Ritter  (ibid.), 
on  the  authority  of  Burckhardt,  a'scribes  to  the 
region  a  creature  which  appeare  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween a  leopard  and  a  wolf,  both  of  which  are 
j-are  in  the  Peninsula,  but  by  which  probably  a 
hyena  is  to  be  understood.  A  leopanl-skin  was  ob- 
tained by  Burckhardt  on  Sinai,  and  a  fine  leopai'd 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  have  been  seen  by 
some  of  his  party  in  their  ascent  of  Um  Shaumer 
in  1862.  Schubert  continues  his  list  in  the 
hi/rax  Syriacut,  the  ibex,''  seen  at  Tiftleh  in 
docks  of  forty  or  fifty  together,  and  a  pair  of 
whose  horns,  seen  by  Burckhardt  {Arab.  405-6)  at 
Kerch,  measui'ed  3^  feet  in  length,  the  webr,'  the 
shrew-mouse,  and  a  creature  which  he  calls  the 
•*  sprmg-maus  "  ■  {mus  jaciilus  or  jerboa  ?),  also  a 
cants  famelicus,  or  desert^fox,  and  a  lizai-d  known 
as  the  Agama  Sinaitica,  which  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  one  of  those  described  below.  Hares 
and  jerboas  aie  found  in  Wady  Feiran.  Schubert 
quotes  {ibid,  note)  Kuppell  as  having  found  speci- 
mens of  helix  and  of  coccinella  in  this  wilderness ; 
for  the  former,  comp.  Foi-sk^l,  Iccnes  Berum  Natur. 
Tab.  xvi.  Schubert  saw  a  fine  eagle  in  the  same 
r^ion,  besides  catching  specimens  of  thrush,  with 


*  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  commends  the  flesh  of  the  ibex  as 
superior  to  any  of  the  deer  irlbo  that  he  had  ever 
••ten. 

Or  Uabr,  ^^  "  feU  simillg  sine  candA  herbipbagns 

montioola    caro    incolis    eduUs "    (Forskal,    Vetcript. 
Amim.  v.). 

■>>  Seelzen  (lii.  41)  saw  holes  In  the  earth  made,  he 
thought,  by  mice,  in  going  from  Hebron  to  Madara. 

■  Probably  these  birds  have  furnished  a  story  to  Pliny, 
of  Hieir  settling  by  night  on  the  yards  of  ships  in  such 
Tasl  numbers  as  to  sink  them  (.V.  ff.  x.). 

"  With  this  compare  the  mention  by  Burckhardt  (ap. 
Ritter,  xlv.  333)  of  a  great  wild-dog  spoken  of  by  the 
Bedouins,  and  thought  by  Hitter  to  be  perhaps  the  same 
*a  the  Derban  of  the  Hcdjaz  desert. 
■4  —   ^ 

'  «jfiyj'  •■'"la  (V'reylag). 


stonechat  and  other  song-birds,  and  sjieffkB  of  th( 
warbling  of  the  birds  as  being  au  \ible  from  the 
mimosa  bush,  ('louds  of  birds  ol  passage  were 
visible  in  the  Wady  Mtirrah.  Near  the  same  tract 
of  wildemess  Dr.  Stanley  saw  '•  the  sky  darkenod  by 
the  flights  of  innumerable  bii-ds,  which  proved  to 
be  large  re<l-lpgged  cranes.  3  feet  in  height,  with 
black  and  white  wings,  measuring  7  feet  from  tip 
to  tip"  (S.  ^  P.  82),  At  Tiiileh  crows  abound. 
On  Serbdl  Dr.  Sttwait  saw  the  red-legged  partridge 
{Tent  and  Khan,  117;  comp.  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
534);  and  the  bird  "  katta,"  in  some  jwrts  of  the 
Peninsula,  comes  in  such  numbei's  that  boys  some- 
times knock  over  three  or  four  at  a  single  throw  of 
a  stick."  Hasselquist,  who  saw  it  here  and  in  F^gypt, 
calls  it  a  partridge,  smaller  than  ours,  and  of  a  gieyish 
colour  (204).  Hitter  (xiv.  333)  adds  linnets  (?), 
ducks,  prairie-bii-ds,  heath-cocks,  larks,  a  specimen 
of  finch,  besides  another  small  bii-d,  probably  re<i- 
breast  or  chaffinch,  the  varieties  of  falcon  known  as 
the  brachydactylus  and  the  niger,  and.  of  coulee,  on 
the  coast,  sea-swallows,  and  mews.  Flocks  of  blue 
rock  pigeons  were  repeatedly  seen  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 
Sectzen,  going  from  Hebron  to  Madara,  makes 
mention  of  the  following  animals,  whose  names 
were  mentioned  by  his  guides,  though  he  does  not 
say  that  any  of  them  were  seen  by  himself: — 
wolf,  porcupine,  wild-cat,  ounce,  mole,  wild-ass, 
and  three  not  easily  to  be  identified,  the  Sellek, 
dog-shaped,"  the  Anasch,  which  devours  the  gazelle, 
and  the  Ikkajib,  said  to  be  small  and  in  shape  like 
a  hedgehog.  Seetzen's  list  in  this  locality  also 
includes  certain  reptiles,  of  which  such  as  can  1^ 
identified  are  explained  in  the  notes : — el-Melledsha, 
Umm  el-Szleimim,  el-Lidscha  or  Lejajf  el-Harraba 
or  Hirba,^  Dscherrdr  or  Jarrdreh,*  el-Dab,  othei-- 
wise  Diide,*  el-IIanne  or  Hanan,^  el-Liffed;  and 
among  birds  the  partridge,  duck,  stork,  eagle." 
vulture  {er-Rakham),  crow  {el-Grdb),  kite  (Hi- 
ddyek)^  and  an  unknown  bird  called  by  him  Urn- 
Salet.  His  guides  told  him  of  ostriches  as  seen  near 
Bteiaha  on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  and  he 
saw  a  nightingale,  but  it  seems  at  no  gresit  distance 
to  the  south  of  Heoron.  The  same  writer  also 
mentions  the  edible  lizard,  el-Dsob,  as  frequently 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  wiklemess,  and  his  third 
volume  has  an  appendix  on  zoology,  particularly 
describing,  and  often  with  illustrations,  many  rep- 
tiles and  serpents  of  Egypt  and  Ambia,  witliout, 
however,  pointing  out  such  as  are  peculiar  to  tht 
wilderness.     Among  these  are  thii-teen  varieties  of 


Uys^ 


(AauMMMrm  (Pr.).    Mr.  lyrwhltl  sptaks  of 


one  of  these  as  seen  by  him  at  the  entrance  of  Wady 
u-Sheykk  on  the  route  from  Suez  to  Sinai  by  S&rdbii 
el-KhcuUm,  which  appeared  green  in  shade  and  yellow  In 
snnsbine. 

»  w  ^^^,  tcorpionum  parvorum  tpede$,  Scorpio  fa- 
mina  (Fr.). 

£  ^  *    •» 

*  «_vtf  •  ^-a'-*'^ -iegypti  (Fr.) ;  and  ^^ ,  " a  worm ;" 
but  this  difference  of  signitication  seems  to  sliow  that 
they  cannot  represent  ono  and  the  same  animal,  a> 
Seetzen's  text  would  seem  «o  intend. 


CJ^' 


scarabaem. 


"  v_/lifi.  avUa. 
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lizard,  twaity-«ie  of  lerpent,  and  seven  of  frog, 
bntideg  fitt««n  of  Nile-fish.  Laborde  speaks  of  se>- 
pents,  sc«r)>ion.s  anJ  btick-6cale»l  liianls,  which  per- 
fbi-ate  the  saiid,  as  found  on  the  enstem  boixler  ot 
tuom  near  Tiflleh  {Comm.  on  Num.  xxxiii.  42). 
The  MS.  of  Mr.  Tjrwhitt  speaks  of  starting  "a 
large  sand-coloui^  lizard,  about  3  feet  long,  exactly 
like  a  crocxniile,  with  the  same  bandy-look  about  his 
fore-legs,  the  elbows  tiiniing  out  enormoiialy."  He 
is  described  as  covered  not  only  "  in  scales,  but  in  a 
I'eguu.i  aiinour,  which  rattled  quite  loudly  as  be 
raa."  He  '*  got  up  before  the  dromedary,  and 
vanished  into  a  hole  among  some  reUtn."  This 
jOLuned  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  JioAatteb. 
Hasgel<{uist  (220)  gives  a  Lacerta  Scrtictu,  "  the 
Seine,"  as  found  in  Arabia  Petraea,  neai-  the  Red 
Sea,  as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  he  says  is 


now  dried  and  salted  for  sale  in  Cairo  or  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine.  In  a  brook  netir  the  foot 
of  Serbdl,  Schubert  saw  some  varieties  of  eUiphnta, 
dytiais,  coiyntbetes,  gyrrMU,  and  other  water  insects 
(Iteite,  ii.  3U2,  note). 

As  regards  the  vegetation  of  the  desert,  the  most 
frequently  found  trees  are  the  date-palm  {Phoenix 
dtictylifera),  the  desert  acacia,  and  the  t-imaiuk. 
The  palms  ai-e  almost  always  dwarf,  as  desciiliel 
6'.  ^  P.  20,  but  sometimes  the  "  dom  "  jialm  is  seen, 
as  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  (Schubert, 
ii.  370;  comp.  Robinson,  i.  161 ).  Hasselquist,  speak- 
ing of  the  date-palm's  poweiv  of  sustenance,  says 
that  some  of  the  poorer  families  in  Upper  Egypt  live 
on  nothing  else,  the  very  stones  being  ground  iiite 
a  provender  for  the  dromedai-y.  This  tree  is  otlen 
found  in  tufls  of  a  dozen  or  more  together,  the 


much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  as  an  \  de^^j  and  living  boughs  interlacing  overhead,  the 
aphrodisiac,  the   flesh   of  the  animal  being  given  |  dead  and  living  it)ots  intertwining  below,  and  thus 


in  powder,  and  broth  made  of  the  recent  flesh.  He 
also  mentions  the  edible  locust,  Gryllus  Arabicm, 
which  appears  to  be  common  in  the  wilderness,  as 
in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  giving  an  account  of  the 
preparation  of  it  for  food  (230-233).  Buickhaitit 
aantes  a  cape  not  far  from  'Akabah,  RAs  Urn  Haye, 
from  the  number  of  sei-pents  which  abound  there, 
and  accordingly  applied  to  this  region  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  "fiery  seiTJenta"?  in  Num.  xji.  4-9. 
'^chubert  (ii.  362)  remarked  the  firet  serpents  in 
going  from  Suer  and  Sinai  to  Petiti,  near  eUHud- 
ittrdh  ;  he  describes  them  as  speckled.  Burckh:irdt 
(Syria,  499,  502)  saw  tracks  of  serpents,  two  inches 


forming  a  canopy  in  the  desert.  The  date-painu  in 
Wady  Tir  are  said  to  be  all  numbei^  and  regis- 
tered. The  acacia  is  the  Mimosa  Nilotica,  and  thlr 
foims  the  most  common  vegetation  of  the  wilder* 

ness.     Its  Arabic  name  is  et-Seycd  (^vamm),  and 

it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  furnished  t!ie 
"  Shittim  wood  "  for  the  Tabernacle  (Forskil,  Descr. 
Plant.  Cent.  vi.  No.  90 ;  Celsii,  Hierob.  i.  438  foil.; 
Kitter,  xiv.  335  toll.).  [Shittah-tree.]  It  is 
aimed  with  feaiful  thorns,  which  sometimes  tear  the 
packages  on  the  cameb'  bocks,  and  of  coui'se  wouiU 
thick,  iu  the  sand.  Accoitling  to  lliippell,  seipenta  1  severely  lacerate  man  or  beast.  The  gum  arable  w 
elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula  are  rai-e.  He  names  two  gatherwl  from  this  tree,  on  which  aa-ount  it  is  also 
poisonous  kinds.  Cerastes  and  Scytalis  (Kitter,  xiv.  |  called  the  Acacit  guinini/era.  Other  tamarisks,  be- 
329).  The  scorpion  has  given  his  name  to  the  side  the  tnatmifera,  nientioue<l  above,  are  tbund  in 
"  Ascent  of  Scoipicms,"  which  was  part  of  the  the  desert.  Gras.<  is  comparatively  rare,  but  its 
boundary  of  Judah  on  the  side  of  the  southern  '  quantity  varies  with  the  season.  Kobinson,  on  find- 
desert.  Wady  es-Zuxceirah  in  that  i-egion  swarmed  ing  some  in  Wudy  Sumghy,  N.E.  from  Sinai,  near 
with  them  ;  and  l>e  Saulcy  says,  "  you  cannot  turn  |  die  Gulf  of  '.Akabah,  remarks  that  it  was  the  first 
over  a  single  pebble  in  the'  Nedjd  (a  branch  wady)  j  his  party  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Nile.  The 
without  finding  one  under  it"  (L>e  Saulcy,  i.  529,  terebinth  {Pistachia  tercbinthtia,  Arab.  Bitm)*  is 
quoted  in  Negeh,  51).  well  known  in  the  wadys  about  Beersheba,  but  in 

The  reader  who  is  curious  about  the  fish,  moU  |  the  actual  wilderness  it  hardly  occurs,     for  a  full 
lus**,*   Lc,  of  the  Gulf  of  Suet   should   consult    description  of  it  see  Robinson,  ii.  222-3,  and  notes. 


Schubert  '^ii.  263,  note,  298,  note,  and  for  tiie  plants 
of  the  same  coast,  294,  note).  1-or  a  description  of 
the  coial-batiks  of  the  Red  Sua,  see  Kitter  (xiv.  476 
foil.),  who  ivraarks  that  these  foiTnations  rise  from 
the  coast-edge  always  in  longitudinal  extension 
paralle'  to  it»  line,  bespeaking  a  fundamental  ooo- 
nexion  with  the  uphesival  of  the  whole  stretch  of 
shore  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  A  fish  which  Seetsen 
calls  the  Al6m  may  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  to 
tbs  Bedouins  the  fish-skin  sandals  of  which  thej  are 
fund.  Kitter  (xiv.  327)  thinks  that  fish  may  have 
contributed  nist^iially  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  (Num.  xi.  22),  as  tbey  are 

f  Mr.  Wllloa  (jr^A.  SI)  ioteiimts  -flytnc"  appUed 
■,K  XXX.  6)  to  tbe  eerpent  of  tb*  Sonth,  ■•  'maklDf 
fnu  fprings  ;'*  sad  "  fiery  "  as  either  drnotlnc  ■  senia- 
aon  cauM-d  Iqr  tbe  bile,  or  eUc  "  rad-coioured ,"  since 
*ucb  are  latd  to  bavo  been  fonnd  by  several  iravelleta 
wbon  be  dies  In  tbe  ragloa  betwora  tbe  Dead  and  Bad 
Seaa. 

•  A  number  of  thnw  arc  drtlnoatcd  In  Forakal's  /eons* 
Kerum  .Vol.  aniong  the  Utrr  pUtes:  see  also  bts  Isi'isi, 
It.,  CoraUia  Mori*  Uubri  {iOuL).  Also  in  Kiuae0rr's 
atlas  aoma  tpecimem  of  tbe  same  cUian  are  mgraTed. 
Scbnhert  (il.  3To;  remarks  that  most  of  tbe  fish  found 
to  tbe  Gair  of  'Akabah  beleag  to  tbe  tribes  known  a* 
ABontkurut  u  d  C-*a'(aii«i  (Hawilfiat.  tU).    He  atw  a 


also  i.  2U8,  and  comp.  Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  34.  The 
'♦  bioom,"  of  the  variety  known  as  retei,.  (Heb.  and 
Arab.),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  junip«j-."  a  a 
genuine  desert  plant;  it  is  described  (Kobiiiain,  L 
203,  and  note)  as  the  bu-gest  and  most  conspiciious 
shrub  therein,  having  very  bitter  roots,  and  yielding 
a  quantity  of  excellent  ch.-u'coal,  which  is  the  staple, 
if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  deseit.  Tne  LMiowing  are 
mentioned  by  Schubeit  (ii.  352-4  ;*•  as  found  withis 
the  limits  of  the  wilderness: — Mespilus  Aaronia, 
Colutea  haleppica,  Atraphaxis  spiiiosa.  Ephedra 
alaba,  Cytisus  uniflorus,  and  a  Cynomorium,  a 
highly  interesting  variety,  compared  by  Schubert 


large  tortle  asleep  and  basking  on  tbe  shore  near  tha  caatti 
of  'Akabab.  wbicfa  ba  inefTectualljr  iCcd  to  captna. 

"  SreUen  met  with  It  (III.  41)  at  aboat  I  bow  to  tba 
W.  of  n a<iy  A-'Ain,  between  Hebron  and  Slnal ;  bat  tba 
menikm  of  small  cornfields  in  tbe  same  ftelgbboorbood 
sbows  that  the  spot  bas  ibe  diaracur  of  an  oas>s. 

^Scbuberts  Borat  caialo(ac  Is  onusvally  rich.  Ha 
travelled  with  an  csprclal  view  to  tbe  natural  bbtury  ol 
tba  rc(ions  visited.  His  tracks  extend  (V^im  Cairo  Ibroagb 
Soet.  Ayfin  Mftta.  and  TOr.  by  way  of  SerbaU  to  Steal, 
tbenee  to  Mount  llor  and  I'etra ;  tbence  I7  Modaia  and 
Hebron  to  Jeninirm ;  a*  «ell  as  In  ihr  n<  rtbrrly  regloc 
of  PalesUoa  and  Syria.  His  bnuk  nbould  t«  ooosWlad  IQ 
ai:  stndwis  of  tbia  brancb  of  the  mtiaa. 
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to  a  well  known  Maltese  one.  To  UieM  he  adds  iu 
a  note  {ibid.): — Dactylis  memphitica,  Gagea  reti- 
culat^i,  Riiinez  vesicaiius,  Artemisia  Judaiua,  Leya- 
■era  discoidea,  Santolina  fi-agrantissima,  Seriola, 
l.iiidenbeigia  Sinaica,  Lamium  utnplezicaule,' 
Stachjs  aHiiiiK,  Sisymbrium  iris,  Anchusa  Milieri, 
Asperugo  procumbeus,  Omphalodes  inteimedia, 
Daemia  cordata,  Ileneda  canescei's,  aud  pruinosa, 
Keaumuria  vermiculata,  Fumaiia  j>arvifiora,  Hype- 
ooum  pendulum,  Cleome  trinenris,  Aerua  tomen- 
tosa,  (lalva  Honbezey,  Fagonia,*  Zygophyllum  coc- 
lineum,'  Astragalus  Kresenii,  Genista  monospenna.* 
.Schubert  (ii.  3o7)  also  mentions,  as  found  near  Abu 
Suweir,  N.E,  of  Sinai,  a  kind  of  sage,  and  of  what 
is  probably  goat's-rue,  also  (note,  ibid.)  a  fine 
vaiiety  of  Astragalus,  together  with  Linaria,  Lotus, 
Cynosurus  echinatus,  Bramus  tectorum,  and  (365) 
two  vai'ieties  of  Pergularia,  the  procera  and  the 
tomentosa. 

In  the  S.W.  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  gi-ows  the 
singular  tree  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  the  Asclepias 
gigantea  '  of  botanists.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  gives  a 
full  description  of  it  (i.  522-3),  says  it  might  be 
taken  for  a  gigantic  species  of  the  milk-weed  or 
silkweed  fouad  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  U.  S. 
He  condemns  the  notion  of  Ha.sselqiiist  (285,  287- 
8)  as  an  erroi',  that  the  fruit  of  the  Solanum  me- 
kmgela  when  punctured  by  a  tenthredo,  resulted  in 
the  Sodom  apple,  retaining  the  skin  uninjured,  but 
Trholly  changed  to  dust  within  (i6.  52-t).  It  is 
i.ie  '  Osher  of  the  Arabs.  Robinson  also  mentions 
willows,  hollyhocks,  and  hawthorns  in  the  Sinaitic 
i-^on,  fiom  the  first  of  wiiich  the  i?as  Sifsdfeh, 
"willow-head,"  takes  its  name  (i.  lOG,  109; 
Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  17).  He  saw  hyssop  {Jadeh) 
in  abundance,  and  thyme  {Zdter),  and  in  the 
Wady  Feirdn  the  colocynth,  the  Kirdhy  or  Kirdee^ 
a  green  thorny  plant  with  a  yellow  flower ;  and  in 
or  near  the  'AraDah,  the  juniper  {'Arar),  the  ole- 
ander (Difleh),  and  another  shrub  like  it,  the  Zak- 
ndm,  as  also  the  plant  el-Ghudah,  i-esembling  the 
Retem,  but  larger  (i.  llu,  83  ;  ii.  124,  126,  119, 
and  note).  He  also  desciibes  the  GhurkOd,  which 
has  been  suggested  as  possibly  the  ♦'  tree "  aist 
by  Moses  into  the  watei-s  of  Majah  (Ex.  xv.  25). 
it  grows  in  saline  r^ons  of  intense  heat,  bearing 
a  small  red  bei  ry,  very  juicy,  and  slightly  acidulous. 
Being  constantly  found  amongst  brackish  pools,  the 
"  bane  and  antidote  "  would  thus,  on  the  above  sup- 
position, be  side  by  side,  but  as  the  fruit  ripens  in 
June,  it  could  not  have  been  ready  for  its  supposed 
use  in  the  early  days  of  the  Exodus  ( Robinson,  i.  66- 
69).  He  adds  in  a  note  that  Forsk&l  gives  it  {Flor. 
Aeg.  Arab.  p.  Ixvi.),  as  tlie  Pegtmum  retuswn,  but 
that  it  is  more  con-ectly  the  Nitra,~ia  tridentata  of 


•  Both  Uiese  are  found  ic  cultivated  gruunds  only. 

•  Shown  in  Forskal's  Icona  Rer.  yatur.  tai.  xi.,  where 
several  fcnnds  of  zygophyllum.  are  delineated. 

•  Probably  the  same  as  the  retem  nientioncd  above. 

'  Many  varieties  of  Aeclepias,  especially  the  Cordata, 
ire  given  by  ForskAl  {Deter.  Plant,  cent.  ii.  49-51).  A 
writer  in  the  English  Cyclopaed.  of  Nat.  Hut.  supports  the 
»lew  of  Hass(  Iquist,  which  Dr.  Robinson  condemns,  calling 
this  tree  a  Solanum,  and  ascribing  to  a  tenthredo  the 
phenomenon  which  occurs  in  Its  fruit. 
£  o 
th'tA'  arborlsrarae  nomen  in  desertu  crescentls 


*?f^" 


nyus  flores  flaviores  sunt  quam  plaatae  {uart, 

i»ir>itryJofi  tinctorium)  appellatae  "  (KreyUg).     For  ihts 
tnd  Binat  of  the  notes  on  the  Arabic  names  of  planu 


I)r«tontaines  {Flora  Atlant.  i.  372).  Th«  roounUis 
Um  Shaurner  takes  its  name  from  the  fiennel  found 
upon  it,  as  perhaps  may  Serbdl  from  the  Ser, 
niyirh,  which  "  creeps  over  its  ledges  up  to  ths 
very  summit," — a  plant  noticed  by  Di-.  Stiuley  as 
"  ttiickly  covering"  with  its  "slirubs"  the  "na- 
tural basin  "  which  surmounts  ed-Deir,  and  ap  se«n 
in  the  Wady  Seydl,  N.E.  from  Sinui  {S.  ^  P.  17, 
78-80).  Dr  Stanley  also  notices  the  wild  thorn, 
from  which  the  Wady  Sidri  takes  its  name,  the 
fig-ti«e  which  entitles  another  Wady  the  "  Father 
of  Fig-trees"  (AbH  Hamad),  and  in  the  Wady 
Seydi,  "a  yellow  flowering  shrub  called  Abei- 
tliiran,  and  a  blue  thorny  plant  called  SUUk." 
Again,  north-eastwards  in  Wudy  el-  Ain  weie  seen 
"  rushec,  the  lai-ge-leiived  plant  called  Esher,"  and 
further  down  the  "  Lasaf,  or  caper  plant,  springing 
from  the  clefts."  Seetzen's  mesemliryunthemum. 
described  above,  page  1755,  note  f,  is  noticed  by 
Forsk&l,  who  adds  that  no  heib  is  moie  common 
in  sandy  desei  t  localities  than  the  second,  the  nodi- 

florum,  called  in  Arabic  the  ghas&l  (^^.^Lc).    Has- 

selquist  speaks  of  a  mesemb,  which  he  calls  the 
"  fig-marigold,"  as  found  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria ; 
its  agreeable  saltish-ai-omatic  flavoui-,  and  its  use 
by  the  Egyptians  in  salads,  accord  closely  with 
Seetzen's  description.  Seetzen  gives  also  Arabic 
names  of  two  plants,  one  called  Ickedum  by  the 
guides,  de.scribed  as  of  the  size  of  heath  with  blue 
flowers ;  the  other  named  Subbk-el-dich,  found  to 
the  north  of  Wady  el- Ain,  which  had  a  clulr 
shaped  sappy  root,  ranged  a  foot  high  above  the 
eartli,  having  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  covered, 
when  he  saw  it,  with  large,  golden  flowers  cling- 
ing close  together,  till  it  seemed  like  a  little 
ninepin  (Kegel).  Somewhat  to  the  south  of  this 
he  observed  the  "  rose  of  Jeiicho  "  growing  in  the 
dreariest  and  most  desolate  solitude,  and  which 
appeai-s  always  to  be  dead  (Eeinen,  iii.  46,  54).  In 
the  region  about  Madara  he  also  found  what  he 
cjUIs  "  Chiist's-thorn,"  Arab.  el-Aussitch,  and  an 
anonymous  plant  with  leaves  broader  than  a  tulip, 
perhaps  the  Esher  mentioned  above.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  plants  between  Hebron  and  Madara  is 
also  given  by  Seetzen,  having  probably  been  written 
down  by  him  fiom  hearing  them  pronounced  by 
his  Bedouin  guides,  and  some  accordingly  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  identify  with  any  known  names, — el- 
Khurrdy,  mentioned  in  the  previous  column,  note~; 
el-Bureid,&  hyacinth,  whose  small  pear-shaped  bulb 
is  eaten  raw  by  the  Bedouins,  el-Arta^  el-Dscherra, 
el-Sphdra  (or  Zafrd  f),'  el-Erbidn,  el-Gdiine,  Sche- 
kera  (or  Shakooreeyeh)^  el-Metndn,  described  as  a 
small   shrub,  el-Hmim,  el-ScUillueh,  possibly  the 


and  animals,  the  present  writer  is  Indebted  tc  ilr.  E. 
S.  Poole. 

-  ot 
^  "      t_  \,  nomea  arboris  crescentls  -n  arenis,  flore 

saligneo,  fructu  zlzlphino  amaro,  radicibns  raninliaque 
rubris,  cnjus  reccnliort-  frmtfi  vescuntur  cameil,  cortioe 
autem  corla  concinnantur"  (Freyt.).  It  grows  to  a  man's 
height,  with  a  flower  like  the  sulix  aegyptiaca,  but  smaller, 
with  a  fruit  like  the  jujube,  and  the  root  red. 

'   ^^'^,rutatylvt;ArU{yTVj\.\ 

k   ^    SJm-    ««'">"""*;    iidxibu*   (Forakil,    f\ar 

Aegypt.  ap.  Freyl.)-  Succory  or  endive.  CondrLUa  ;^S 
noies). 
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Mate  as  Uut  called  SilUh,  as  above,  br  Dr.  Stanlev, 
tl-Kkdla  lor  Khal  } el- f/and»jik  'or  kandttkook)," 
el-Lidlemmii,  el-Hadddd,  Kali,  Addon  el- Hitmmdr 
'or  'Adan  el-IIinuv-).'  Some  more  rare  plants,  pre- 
cious ou  account  of  their  productii,  are  the  following : 
Baiaanuun  AanMii,  or  n»tx  behen,  called  hj  the 
Arabs  Fest>ick  el- Ban,  from  which  an  oil  isexti-acted 
having  no  peifume  of  iU  own,  but  scented  at  plea- 
lure  with  je>samiiie  or  other  odoriferous  leaf,  be. 
to  make  a  choice  unguent.  It  is  found  in  Mount 
Sinai  and  Upper  Kgyj)t: — Cxicurbita  Lajenaria, 
Arnh.  C/uirniA,  foiMul  in  Kgrpt  and  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  whei-erer  the  inouataais  ai*  covered  with 
rich  soil.  The  tree  pioduciiig  the  famous  baJ^m 
called  "  of  Meo-a,"  is  found  many  days'  journey 
from  that  place  in  Arabia  Petrnea.  Linnaeus,  atlt-r 
some  hesitation,  decided  thiit  it  was  a  species  of 
Amnris.  I'he  ol3>anuin  frankincense  is  mentioned 
by  Hasselquist  as  a  product  of  the  desert ;  but  the 
producini;  tree  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
yields  the  gum  arabic,  viz.,  the  Mimosa  nilotica, 
mentioned  above.  The  same  writer  mentions  the 
ixAoeiumthus  officinalis,  "  camel's  hay,"  as  growing 
plentifully  in  the  deserts  of  both  the  Ambias,  and 
regards  it  as  undoubtedly  one  ol  the  precious,  aro- 
matic, and  sweet  plants,  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
gave  to  Solomon  (Hasselquist,  288,  255,  29t>-7; 
comp.  250-1,  31 K)).  Fuller  debiils  ou  the  facts  of 
iiatural  history  of  the  region  will  be  tbund  in  the 
writers  referred  to,  and  some  additional  autliorities 
Bay  be  found  in  Spiengel,  J/tstoria  rei  Herb. 
▼ol.  ii. 

Besides  these,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  by 
the  Siuiiitic  monks  has  enriched  their  dcmaia  with 
the  choirest  fiuit  trees,  and  with  a  variety  of  otlier 
trees.  The  produce  of  the  former  is  famed  in  tJie 
markets  of  Cairo.  The  cypres.ses  of  the  Convent 
are  visible  far  away  among  the  mountains,  and 
tltei«  is  a  single  cunspicuous  one  near  the  "  cave  of 
Elias"  on  JeUl  Musa.  Besides,  tliey  have  the 
silver  and  the  common  piplar,  with  other  t;ees,  fur 
timber  or  ornament.  The  apricot,  apple,  peai", 
quince,  almond,  walnut,  pomegranate,  olive,  viue, 
dtroo,  orange,  cornelian  cherry,  and  two  fruits 
DMned  in  the  Arabic  SdieUAk  and  BartjiJi,  have 
br>a>  suooeMfully  natuinlizeJ  thei-e  (Kobiu^on,  i. 
94  ;  Seetzea,  iii.  70  &c.  ;  Has(>e^uis^  425  ; 
S.  ir  P.  52).  Dr.  Stanley  views  tiieae  as  mostly 
introduced  from  Europe ;  Hasaelquist  on  the  oun- 
tnry  views  them  as  being  the  originals  whence 
tiie  finest  varieties  we  have  in  Europe  were  first 
brought.  Certainly  nearly  all  the  above  trees 
are  common  enough  in  the  girdens  of  Palestine  aud 
Dtunascua. 

[The  present  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
icindnetn  of  the  Rev.  |{.  S.  Tyiwliitt  of  Oxtuid,  in 
Allowing  him  a  sight  of  a  valuable  M.S.  reiwi  by 
that  tiYvelier  before  the  Alpine  Club.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  in  the  Jiuimal  of  that  body, 
but  was  not  in  print  when  thif  paper  went  to 
press.  The  refeiencts  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  tlie 
preceding  article,  either  relate  to  that  MS.,  or  to 
his  own  remarks  npoo  the  article  itself,  which  be 
iwpected  whilst  in  the  proof  sheet.]         [H.  U.] 
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WILLOWS   (D^a^y,   'ardbim,  only  in   pi. 

Irta ;  (with  Sn^)  lyrou  xXiSovt  tx  x<-A^^ov. 

KKiiyfs  iyvov :  gulicet),  undoubu.'ily  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  above  llebiew  bnn,  jm 
is  proved    by   the   old  versions   aud   ti.2  kindi-od 

S  ^.- 

Arabic  ghan.b  (i_>yx).     W.llow;  &rt  sientiooed 

in  Lev.  zxiii.  4(),  among  the  tiees  whose  branches 
weie  to  be  as«d  in  the  conytruction  of  bootiis 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabei'nac!e3  ;  in  Job  xl.  22, 
as  a  tree  which  gave  sliade  to  Behemoth  ("  the 
hippopotamus");  in  Is.  sliv.  4,  where  it  is  said 
that  Israel's  offspring  should  spring  up  "  as  willows 
by  the  watercourses ;"  in  the  Psalm  (cuxvii.  2) 
which  so  beautifully  represents  Israel's  sorrow 
during  the  time  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon — ^"we 
hanged  our  haips  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
theieof."  With  respect  to  the  tree  upon  which  the 
captive  Israelites  hung  their  hai-ps,  theie  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  weeping  willow  (S<Jix  Baby 
lutiica)  is  intended.  This  tree  grows  abundantly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphiates,  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
as  in  Palestine  f  Strand's  Flora  Palaest.  No.  556), 
and  also  in  North  Africa.  Bochart  has  endeavoured 
to  show  {Phaleg,  i.  cap.  viii.)  that  coimtiy  is 
spoken  of,  in  Is.  xv.  7,  as  "  the  Valley  of  Willows." 
This  however  is  very  doubtful.  Sprengel  {Hist. 
Rei  Herb.  i.  18,  270)  seems  to  restrict  the  'ardb 
to  the  Salix  BubyUmica ;  but  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  tlie  term  is  generic,  and  includes 
other  »pecies  of  the  large  family  of  Salices,  which 
u  probably  well  represented  in  Palestine  and  the 
Bible  lands,  such  as  the  Saiix  alba,  S.  timimilia 
(osier),  S.  Aegyptiaoa,  which  latter  plant  Sprengel 

identifies  with  the  saftaf  (cjL^A^tf )  of  Abul'- 
failli,  cited  by  Celsius  {Hiervb.  ii.  108),  which 
word  is  probably  the  same  as  the  TsaphtsapAah 
(ilS^DV)  of  Ezekiel  (.xvii.  5),  a  name  in  Arabic 
for  "a  willow."  Burckbaitit  {Syria,  p.  644), 
mentions  a  fountain   called    'Ain  Safadf  {i.wfJB. 

C^LcuLtf)>  "the  Willow  Fountain"  (Catafago, 

Arabic  Dictionary,  p.  1051).  Rauwolf  (quoted 
in  Bib.  Bot.  p.  274)  tlius  speaks  of  the 
a^i/sdf: — "These  trees  are  of  various  sixes;  tlie 
stems,  bituiches,  and  twigs  are  long,  thin,  sotl,  aud 
of  a  pale  yellow,  and  have  some  reseiublauce  to 
those  of  tl)e  birch ;  the  'eavea  are  like  those  of  the 
common  willow ;  ou  the  boughs  gnw  here  aad 
Uiere  shoots  of  a  span  long,  as  on  the  w  Id  !ig- 
trees  of  Cyprus,  aud  the»e  put  forth  in  spring 
tender  downy  blossoms  like  thoar  of  the  poplar ; 
the  blossoms  are  pnle  coloured,  a.'id  of  a  delicious 
fragianoe;  the  natives  pull  tliem  in  gieat  quan- 
tities, and  distil  from  them  a  cordial  which  is  much 
esteemed."  Hassclquist  {Trac.  p.  44U),  under 
tiie  name  of  oalaf,  apparently  qicaks  of  Uie  uuut 
Uee ;  and  ForslAl  <^bi»cript.  Plant,  p.  Ixx.'i.' 
identifies  it  with  the  Salix  Atgyptiaca,  whik  he 
cooaideis   the  mtftAf  to  be  the   iS.   JJabyiofka. 


should  seem,  btm  the  lo*t-<:«e.er  f«ilMr(aspeck«ortlM 
UrdVfoot  trefour).    MeUm  M&  aoMa). 
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From  tbcM  disci'ciHincifo  it  seems  thnt  t)ie  Arabic 
words  are  used  indeliniU'ly  for  willows  of  diHereut 
kinds. 

"  The  children  of  Israel,"  says  Lady  Callcott 
[ScHpturt  Herbal,  p.  533),  "  still  present  willows 
auiiuallj  in  their  syoagogues,  bound  up  with  palm 
and  myrtle,  and  accompanied  with  a  citron."  In 
Usis  country,  as  is  well  ktown,  sprigs  of  willow- 
blossoms,  under  the  name  of  "  palms,"  are  often 
carried  in  the  hand,  or  borne  oa  some  part  of  the 
dross,  hf  men  and  boys  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Before  the  liabylonish  Captivity  the  willow  was 
alwajrs  associated  with  feelings  of  Joyful  prospeiity. 
"  It  is  remarkable,"  as  Mr.  Johns  {Tlie  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,  ii.  p.  240)  truly  says,  "  for 
having  been  in  different  ages  emblematical  of  two 
directly  opposite  feelings,  at  one  time  being  aasoci- 
ati^i  with  the  palm,  at  another  with  the  cypress." 
After  the  Captivity,  however,  this  tree  became  the 
emblem  of  soitow,  and  is  frequently  thus  alluded 
to  in  the  poetry  of  our  own  countiy ;  and  "  there 
can  be  no  doubt,"  as  Mr.  Johns  continues,  "  that 
the  dedication  of  the  tree  to  sorrow  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  pathetic  passage  in  the  Psalms." 

Various  uses  were  no  doubt  made  of  willows  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  although  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  definite  allusion  to  them.  The 
Eg3rptians  used  "  flat  baskets  of  wickerwork, 
similar  to  tliot*  made  in  Cairo  at  the  present  day" 
(Wilkinson,  Anr,.  E<jijpt.  i.  p.  43).  Herodotus  (i. 
194)  speaks  of  boats  at  Babylon  whose  framework 
was  of  willow  ;  such  coracle-shaped  boats  are  I'e- 
presented  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  (see  liawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  268).  [W.  H.] 

WILLOWS,  THE  BROOK  OF  THE  {bui 

D'3iyn  :    i)  tpdpay^  'Apo/Sar :    torrent  salicum). 

A  wady  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xv,  7)  in  his  dirge 
over  Moab.  His  language  implies  that  it  was  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  coiintjy — probably,  as 
Gesenius  {Jesaia,  i.  532)  observes,  the  southern 
one.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  a  wady  men- 
tioned by  Amos  (vi.  14)  as  the  then  recognized 
southeiTi  limit  of  the  northern*  kingdom  (Fiirst, 
Handicb. ;  Ewald,  I'ropheten)  This  latter  appears 
in  the  A.  V.  as  "the  river  of  the  wilderness" 
(nSiyn  '3:  b  xiijxa^l)os  riiv  Svafiav:  ton  ens 
ieserti).  Widely  as  they  diil'er  ia  the  A.  V.,  it 
will  be  dbserved  that  the  names  are  all  but  identical 
in  the  original,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is 
plui-al  in  Isaiah  and  singular  in  Amos.  In  the 
latter  it  is  ha-Arabah,  the  same  name  which  w 
elsewhere  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Ghor  of  modern  Arabs.  If  the  two 
■re  i-egai-ded  as  identical,  and  the  latter  as  the  accu- 
rate foi-m  of  tlie  name,  theu  it  is  probable  that  the 
Wady  el-Ahsy  is  intended,  which  breaks  down 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Moab  into  the  so-called  Ghor  ea-Safieh,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  appears  (though  our  in- 


•  Amos  Is  speaking  of  the  northern  kingdom  only,  not 
of  tUe  whole  nation,  which  excludes  the  interpretation  of 
the  LXX.,  i.  «.,  probably  the  Wady  d-Arith,  and  also  (If  it 
were  not  precluded  by  other  reasons)  that  of  Gesenins. 
the  Kidrou. 

•i  1 1  U  surely  Incautious  (to  say  the  least)  to  speak  of 
•  mere  comeciure,  such  as  this,  in  terms  as  positive 
«ntl  unhesitating  aj  if.  n  were  a  certain  and  indisputable 
identification— "Am-s  is  the  only  sacr«i  writer  who 
m«,Hons  the  Wad;  el-J<.lb;  which  he  defines  as  the 
■octcem  limit  of  Palestine     . .  .  'I'he  minute  accciacy  of 


WILLS 

fomiatioj  as  to  that  locality  is  very  »c.inty)  to  foirr.  a 
natural  bai-iier  between  the  districts  of  A«ruA  niwi 
Jebal  (Huickhardt,  Syria,  Aug.  7).  This  is  n^t 
impiobably  also  the  brook  Zkred  (jiachal-Zered^ 
of  the  earlier  history. 

Should,  however,  the  Nac'ial  ha-Arabim  be  ren- 
dered *'  the  VVillow-ton-ent " — which  hw  the  sup- 
port of  Gesenius  {Jesaia)  and  Pusey  {Comtn.  on 
Amos,  vi.  14) — then  it  is  worthy  of  remaj'k  that 
the  name  Wady  Sufsaf,  "Willow  Wady,"  is  still 
attacheil  to  a  part  of  the  main  branch  of  the  i-avinc 
which  descends  from  Kerak  to  the  north  end  of  tn* 
peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Irby,  May  9).  hither 
of  these  positions  would  agree  with  the  require- 
ments of  either  passage. 

The  Targum  Pseudojonathan  ti-anslates  the  name 
Zered  by  "  osiers,"  or  "  basket*." 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Wilton  in  his  work  on  TUe 
Nei]eb,  or  South  Country  of  Scripture,  endeayoir  s 
to  identify  the  Nachal  ha-Arabah  of  Amos  with 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  forms  the  main  drain  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  present  Wady  Arabah  (the 
greit  tract  between  Jebel  Sherah  and  the  moun- 
tains oi' et-Tih)  are  discharged  into  the  Ghor  es- 
Safeh  at  the  southem  end  of  the  Dead  8ea.  (This 
important  wady  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  thii 
work  under  the  head  of  Arabah,  vol.  i.  p.  89  6.) 
This  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  accepted 
as  more  than  a  mere  conjecture,  without  a  single 
consideration  in  its  favour  beyond  the  magnitude  of 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  and  the  consequent  probability 
that  it  would  be  mentioned  by  the  Prophet.** 

Over  this  name  Jerome  takes  a  singular  flight 
in  his  Commentary  on  Is.  xv.  7,  connecting  it  with 
the  Orebiin  (A.  V.  "  ravens")  who  fed  Elijah  during 
his  seclusion  : — "  Pro  salicibus  in  Hebraeo  legimus 
ArabiiH  quod  potest  et  Aiabes  intelligi  et  legi 
Orbim  ;  id  est  villa  in  finibus  eorum  sita  cujus  a 
plerisque  accolae  iu  Monte  Oieb  Eliae  praebuisse 
alimenta  dicuntiir.  .  .  ."  The  whole  psissage  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  topographical  confusion  and 
what  would  now  be  denounced  as  i-atioiialisni.  [G.J 

WILLS.  The  subject  of  testamentary  disjwsi- 
tion  is  of  coui-se  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
inheritance,  and  little  need  be  added  here  to  what 
will  be  found  above.  [Heir,  vol  i.  p.  779.]  Under 
a  system  of  close  inheritance  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
the  scope  for  bequest  in  respect  of  land  was  limited 
by  the  right  of  redemption  and  general  re-entiy  in 
the  Jubilee  year.  [Jubilke,  Vows.]  But  the 
Law  does  not  forbid  bequests  by  will  of  such  limited 
interest  in  land  as  was  consistent  with  those  rights. 
The  cjise  of  houses  in  walled  towns  was  difJerent 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  must,  in  fact, 
hare  fi-equently  been  bequeathed  by  will  (Lev. 
XXV.  30).  Two  instances  are  recorded  in  the  6.  T. 
under  the  Law,  of  testamentary  disposition,  (1) 
efl^ected  iu  the  case  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  i\-ii.  23), 
(•2)  rxommended  ji  the  ca^  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx. 


the  JVophet  In  sp-uivlng  of  it  as  the  'nacfaal  of  the 
Arabah'"  ^Xegrb,  &C.,  34,  36^.  It  has  not  even  the 
support  that  it  was  in  the  Prophet's  native  district. 
Amos  was  no  "pn^het  of  the  Negeb."  He  belonged  to 
the  pasture-grounds  of  Tckoa,  not  ten  miles  from  Jcru- 
suleui,  and  all  his  worli  seems  to  have  lain  in  Bethel  and 
the  northern  kingdom.  'I'here  is  not  one  tittle  of 
evidence  that  he  ever  ^et  foot  in  the  Negeb,  or  knew 
anything  of  It  Such  slatemcnti  as  these  are  calculated 
only  to  damage  and  retard  tLe  too-faltering  p:<gr<*i. 
of  tx;ri]ituie  topography. 
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I  i  Is.  XMTui.  1 ) ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  ] 
both,  that  the  word  "  set*  in  order,"  mai-g.  "  gire 
chai'ge  cont*mii»)5,"  agi^ees  with  the  Arabic  word 
"  command,"  which  also  means  '•  make  a  will " 
(Michaeli'^  Law  of  Moxt,  art.  80,  toI.  i.  p.  430, 
ed.  Smith.  Vaiwiis  Jii-ections  concerning  wills  will 
be  found  in  the  Mbhna,  which  imply  disposition  of 
land.  B'lba  Bathr.  riii.  6,  7).  [H.  W.  P.] 

WDIPLE  ;  nnspp).  An  old  English  woid  fo: 
bood  or  veil,  representing  the  Hebrew  mitpitcAath 
in  Is.  iii.  22.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  ti-aushited 
"veil"  in  Ruth  iii.  13,  but  it  signifies  rather  a 
kind  of  shawl  or  mantle  (Schi-oeder,  De  V<xtitu 
Mulier.  Hebr.  c.  16).  fDuESS,  p.  456.]   [\V.  L.  B.J 

WINDOW  (li^n  ;  Chal.  W  :  ivplt).  The  win- 
dow of  an  Oriental  house  consists  generally  of 
an  aperture  (as  the  word  challin  impliea)  closed 
in  with  lattice-work,  named  in  Hebre*^  by  the 
teims  irubbd/i^  (Eccl.  xii.  3,  A.  V.  "window;" 
Hos.  xiii.  3,  A.  V.  "  chimney  "),  cMrakHm «  (Cant. 
ii.  9),  and  eshnah*  (Judg.  v.  28;  Pnov.  vii.  6, 
A.  V.  "  casement  "),  the  two  foi-mer  signifying  the 
interlaced  work  of  the  lattice,  and  the  thii-d  the 
coolness  produced  by  the  fi^ee  current  of  air  through 
It.  Glass  haf  been  introduced  into  Ejjypt  in 
modern  times  as  a  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter,  but  lattice-work  is  still  the  usual,  and  with 
uie  poor  the  only,  contrivance  for  closing  the  win- 
dow ( Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  29).  When  the  lattice- 
work was  open,  theiv  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
in  early  times  to  pcevent  a  pei-son  from  falling 
thi-oujrh  the  aperture  (Acts  ix.  9).  The  windows 
generally  look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house, 
but  in  evei-y  house  one  or  more  look  iuto  the  street, 
and  hence  it  is  possible  for  a  pei-»on  to  observe 
the  approach  of  another  without  being  himself  ob- 
sei-ved  (Judg.  v.  28  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  16  ;  Prov.  vii.  6; 
Ciint.  ii.  9i.  In  Egypt  these  outer  windows  gene- 
rally project  over  the  doorway  ( I^ane,  i.  27  ;  Came's 
Letters,  i.  94).  When  houses  abut  on  the  town- 
wail  it  is  lot  unusual  for  them  to  hav«  projecting 
windows  surraouiiting  the  wall  and  looking  into  the 
miintiy,  as  represented  in  Conybeare  ano  Howson's 
'/,  i.  124.  Through  such  a  window  the  spies 
t"rom  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  15),  and  St.  Paul 

II  .:  1  iMmaricus  (2  Cor.  xi.  33).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WINDS  (nn  .  Tliat  the  Hebrewi  recognised 
the  existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  issuing, 
broadly  speaking,  from  the  four  cardinal  point*, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  may  be  inferred  from 
their  custom  of  using  the  expression  "  four  winds" 
as  equivalent  to  the  "  four  quarters  "  of  the 
hemisphere  (Ez.  xxxvii.  9;  Diin.  viii.  8;  Zech. 
ii.  6 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  3 1 ).  The  corrMpoodiBnce  of 
the  two  ideas  is  expressly  stated  in  Jer.  xlix.  36. 
The  North  wind,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called  "  the 
uurtli,"*  was  naturally  the  coldest  of  the  four 
(Koduf.  xliii.  2u),  and  its  presence  is  hence  in- 
voked as  favourable  to  vegetation  in  Cant,  iv.  16. 
it  is  further  descril)e<l  in  Prov.  xxv.  23,  as  bringing 
A.  V.  "driveth  away"  in  text;  '*  briiijeth  foith' 
in  marg.)  rain  ;  in  this  case  w«  must  understand  the 
Dortli-west  wind,  which  may  bring  rain,  but  was 

•  n^V ;  ivriU^tHLoi. ;  ditpono.  HK^ V  In  R«M>.  a  witf 
Ses.  p.  nss. 
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cartainiy  not  recaixled  as  decidedly  rainy.  The 
ditiiculty  connected  with  this  passage  has  led  to  the 
proposal  of  a  wholly  diti'erent  sense  for  the  tera 
tzdpfiSn,  viz.  hidden  place.  The  north-west  wind 
prevails  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  the  noith  wind  from  June 
to  the  equinox  (v.  Raumer's  Palast.  p.  79).  The 
East  wind  '  cixisses  the  siindy  wastes  of  Arabia  I)e- 
serta  before  reaching  Pale>tiue,  and  was  hence 
tei-med  "the  wind  of  the  wilderness"  (Job  i.  19; 
Jer.  xiii.  24).  It  is  remarkably  dry  and  penetrat- 
ing, and  has  all  the  ert'ects  of  the  sirocco  on  vegeta- 
tion (Ez.  zvii.  10,  xix.  12;  Hoa.  xiii.  15;  Jon. 
iv.  8).  It  also  blows  with  violence,  and  is  hence 
supposed  to  be  used  generally  for  any  violent  wind 
(Job  xxvii.  21,  xxxviii.  24;  Ps.  ilviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxvii, 
8;  Ez.  xxvii.  26).  It  is  probably  in  this  senaa 
tint  it  is  used  in  Ez.  xiv.  21,  though  the  east,  or 
at  ail  events  the  north-east  wind  would  be  the  one 
adapted  to  effect  the  phenomenon  described,  viz.  the 
paitition  of  the  watei-s  towards  the  north  and  south, 
so  that  they  stood  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  (Hobinson,  Res.  i.  57).  in  this  as  in 
many  otlier  passives,  the  LXX.  gives  the  "  south  " 
wind  {riroi),  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
k&dim.  Nor  is  this  wholly  incoirect,  for  in  Egypt, 
where  the  LXX.  was  composed,  the  south  wind  has 
the  same  characteristics  that  the  east  has  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Greek  ti-anslators  appear  to  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  i-endering  kddtm  in  Gen.  xli.  6,  23,  27, 
because  the  parddng  effects  of  the  eiist  wind,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  familiar,  are 
not  attributJible  to  that  wind  in  Egypt,  but  either 
to  the  soutli  wind,  called  in  tliat  country  the  kka- 
mdseen,  or  to  that  known  as  the  samoom,  which 
comes  from  the  south-east  or  south-south-east 
(Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  22,  23).  It  b  certainly  pos- 
sible that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  east  wind  may  be 
more  parching  than  elsewhere  in  that  countrv,  but 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  term 
kadiin  the  secondary  sense  oi parching,  in  thb  pas- 
sage, than  that  of  violent  in  the  others  before  quoted. 
As  such  at  all  events  the  LXX.  tiwited  the  term 
both  here  and  in  several  other  passages,  where  it  i> 
rendeie<l  kattsin  (xai/crMc,  lit.  tlie  burner).  In 
James  i.  11,  the  A.  \'.  eiToneously  understanda  thia 
expression  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  In  Pa> 
lestine  the  east  wind  prevails  from  February  t« 
June  (v.  Raumer,  79).  The  South  wind,*  which 
traverses  the  Arabian  peninsula  before  reaching 
Palestine,  must  neceasanly  be  extremely  hot  (Job 
xxxvii.  17;  Luke  xii.  55);  but  the  rarity  of  the 
notices  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  seldom  blew 
from  that  quarter  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  20  ;  Cant.  iv.  16 ; 
Ecclus.  xliii.  16) :  and  even  when  it  does  blow,  it 
does  not  raity  the  aamoom  into  Palestine  itself,l> 
although  liobinson  experienced  tlie  etiects  of  this 
scourge  not  tar  south  of  Bi-ei>lii-ba  (Res.  i. 
196).  In  Egypt  the  south  wind  (/(AamdMm) 
prevails  in  tlie  spring,  a  portion  of  which  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  is  termed  el-kJtamdaemn 
from  that  cireumstance  (Lane  i.  22).  The  Wcat 
and  south-west  wind*  reach  Palwtiue  loaded  with 
moisture  gathered  from  the  Meditenaoean  (Kobin- 
•CO,  i.  429),  and  are  henoe  expraaiT*ly  termed  by 


k  The  rrnmtOdiMk  (HD^f )  la  IV  at.  •  (A.  V.  ••  ber- 
ribte*^  has  faera  onraslonaHy  nnderatood  sa  raftnt^  to 
the  tamoom  (Olshaoaeo.  im  toe.  (eten.  rk«t.^4ia)ibiuli 
majr  equally  wvtl  be  ieodere<  «raU  M  **  or  "av 
(Henpteoberg,  ta  lec.V. 
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the  Arabs  "  the  fathers  of  the  rain"  (r.  Ravirc: , 
79).  The  little  cloud  "  like  a  man's  hand  "  that 
rose  out  of  the  west,  was  recognised  by  Elijah  as  a 
presage  of  the  coming  downfall  (1  K.  zviii.  44), 
■nd  Uie  same  token  is  adduced  by  our  Lord  as  one 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  the  weather  (Luke  xii.  54). 
Westerly  winds  prevail  in  Palestine  from  Novembei" 
to  Februaiy. 

lo  addition  to  the  four  regular  winds,  we  have 
notice  in  the  Bible  of  the  lo^  squalls  (XaIXa<|'; 
Mark  iv.  37  ;  Luke  viii.  23),  to  which  the  Sea  of 
fiennesai'eth  was  liable  in  consequence  of  its  prox- 
imitj  to  high  gi'ound,  and  which  were  suHiciently 
violent  to  endanger  boats  (Matt  viii.  24;  John 
vi.  18).  The  gales  which  occasionally  visit  PaJes- 
tine  are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Whirlwind. 
In  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  vojrage  we  meet  with 
the  (Jreek  term  lips  {K.1^)  to  desci'ibe  the  south- 
west wind;  the  Latin  Carus  or  Caurus  (x«poj), 
ihe  north-west  wind  (Acts  xxvii.  12);  and  *upo- 
k\vSwv  (a  teim  of  tnicei-tiin  origin,  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  (vpaKvXwv,  wliich  appears  in  some 
MSS.),  a  wind  of  a  very  violent  character  (tv<(>oi>- 
i/ikSs)  coming  from  E.N.E.  (Acts  xxvii.  14  ;  Conyb. 
and  Hows.  St.  PatU,  ii.  402).    [Kuroclydon.] 

The  metaphorical  allusions  to  the  winds  are  very 
numerous ;  the  east  wind,  in  particular,  was  re- 
gai-ded  as  the  symbol  of  nothingness  (Job  xv.  2  ; 
Hos.  xii.  1),  and  of  the  wasting  destruction  of  war 
(Jer.  xviii.  17),  and,  still  more,  of  the  effects  of 
Divine  vengeance  (Is.  xxvii.  8),  in  which  sense, 
however,  general  references  to  violent  wind  are  also 
employed  (Ps.  ciii.  16;  Is.  Ixiv.  6;  Jer.  iv.  11). 
Wind  is  further  used  a**  an  image  of  speed  (Ps.  civ. 
4,  "  He  maketh  His  angels  winds;"  Heb.  i.  7),  and 
of  transitoriuess  (Job  vii.  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  39).  Lastly, 
the  wind  is  frequently  adduced  as  a  witness  of  the 
Creator's  power  (Job  xxviii.  25  ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  7  ;  Eccl. 
xi.  5  ;  Jer.  x.  13  ;  Prov.  xxx.  4  ;  Am.  iv.  13), and  as 
repi-esenting  the  opei-ations  of  the  Holy  .Spirit  (John 
iii.  8  ;  Acts  ii.  2),  whose  name  (irj'eC/xa)  represents 
a  gentle  wind.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WINE.  The  manufacture  of  wine  is  carried 
back  in  the  Bible  to  the  age  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix. 
20,  21),  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  process 
is  apparently,  though  not  explicitly,  attributed. 
The  natural  history  and  culture  of  the  vine  is 
described  under  a  separate  head.  [Vine.]  The 
only  other  plant  whose  fruit  is  noticed  as  having 
V)een  converted  into  wine  was  the  jwmegranate 
(Ciuit.  viii.  2).  In  Palestine  the  vintage  tnkes 
plai*  in  September,  and  is  celebrated  with  great 
rcjcJcings  (Robinson,  Res.  i.  431,  ii.  81).  The 
ripe  fruit  was  gathei-ed  in  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9),  as 
represented  in  Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  i. 
41-45),  and  wa.*  cjuiied  to  the  wine-piess.  It  was 
then  placed  in  the  upper  one  of  the  two  vats  or 
receptacles  of  which  the  wine-press  was  formed 
f  WiNE-PRKSs],  and  W.1S  subjected  to  the  process 
of  "  treading,"  which  has  prevailed  in  aJl  ages 
m  Oriental  and  South- European  countries  (Neh. 
xiii.  15;  Job  xxiv.  11  ;  Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30, 
xlviii.  33;  Am.  ix.  13;  Rev.  xix.  1.5).  A  certain 
amount  of  juice  exuded  from  the  ripe  fruit  from  its 
own  pressure  before  the  treading  commenced.  This 
appcans  to  have  been  kept  sepirate  from  the  rest 
if  the  juice,  and  to  have  foi-med  the  gleukos  or 
"sweet  w:ne"  noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13.  The  fii-st 
drops  of  juice  that  reached  the  lower  vat  were 
termed  the  dona,  or  "  tear,"  and  foniied  the  first- 
fruita  of  the  vintage  kirapx^*  \iivov,  LXX.) 
which  wcie  to  be  pi-esented  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxii. 
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29;.  The  "  treading  "  w.as  effected  by  one  or  mr>r« 
men  according  to  tiie  size  of  the  vat,  and,  if  the 
Jews  adopted  the  same  anangements  as  tiie  Egyp- 
tians, the  treaders  were  assisted  in  the  0|iei°ation  by 
ropes  fixed  to  the  loof  of  the  wine-press,  as  repre- 
sented in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  i.  46.  They  en- 
couraged one  another  by  shouts  and  cries  (Is.  ivi. 
9,  10;  Jer  xxv.  30,  xlviii.  33).  Their  legs  and 
gaiments  were  dyed  red  with  the  juico  (Gen.  xiix. 
11,  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  3).  The  expressed  juice  escaped 
by  an  aj)ert"ir"  into  the  lower  vat,  or  w^s  at  once 
collected  in  Ajssels.  A  hand-press  was  occasionally 
used  in  Eg'jit  (Wilkinson,  i.  45),  but  we  hare  no 
notice  of  such  an  instrument  in  the  Bible. .  As  to 
the  subsequent  tieatment  of  the  wine,  we  have  but 
little  infomiation.  Sometimes  it  was  preseixed  in 
its  unfeiTOented  state,  and  drunk  as  must,  but 
more  generally  it  was  fjottled  off  after  fermentation, 
and,  if  it  were  designed  to  be  kept  for  some  time, 
a  certain  amount  of  lees  was  added  to  give  it  body 
(Is.  xxv.  6).  The  wine  consequently  required  to  be 
"  refined  "  or  strained  previously  to  l>eing  brought 
to  table  (Is.  xxv.  6). 


Efjyptian  Wine-preM,  from  WilkJiison. 

The  produce  of  the  wine-press  was  described  in 
the  Hebrew  language  by  a  variety  of  terms,  indi- 
cative either  of  the  quality  or  of  the  use  of  the 
liquid.  These  terms  have  of  late  years  been  sub- 
jected to  a  rigoiotis  examination  with  a  view  to 
show  that  Scriptme  disapproves,  or,  at  all  events, 
does  not  speak  with  approval,  of  the  use  of  fer- 
mented liquor.  In  order  to  establish  this  position 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  all  ca-ses  where  the 
substance  is  coupled  with  teims  of  commendation, 
to  explain  them  as  meaning  either  unfei-mented 
wine  or  fruit,  and  to  restrict  the  notices  of  fer- 
mented wine  to  passages  of  a  condemnatory  char- 
acter. We  question  whether  the  criti(^  who  have 
adopted  these  views  have  not  driven  their  argu- 
ments beyond  their  fair  conclusions.  It  may  at 
once  l)e  conceded  that  the  Hebi-ew  terms  translated 
"  wine "  rel'er  occasionally  to  an  unfeiinented 
liquor ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  frequent  allu- 
sions to  ifltoiication  in  the  Bible,  it  is  clear  that 
fermented  liquors  were  also  in  common  use.  It 
may  also  be  conceded  that  the  Bible  occasionally 
speaks  in  teims  of  strong  condemnation  of  the 
ertects  of  wine  ;  but  it  is  an  open  question  whetliei 
in  these  cases  the  condemnation  is  not  rather 
directed  against  intoxication  and  excess,  than  agaiusf 
the  substance  which  is  the  occasion  of  tlie  excess. 
The  term  of  chief  importance  in  cocncxio.:  with 
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(hit  subject  ij  Hr6sh,  which  is  undoubtedly  spoken 
of  with  approval,  in-vmuch  as  it  is  frequently 
ilMse<i  with  (Mijdn  »nd  shemen,  in  the  triplet 
••■  com,  wine,  and  oil,"  as  the  special  gifts  of  Fix>- 
TJdenoe.  This  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
■pe<:iil  discussion  in  a  pamphlet  enjtled  Tirosh 
k)  Vityim  by  Dr.  I.ees,  the  object  being  to  prove 
thrtt  it  means  not  wine  but  fiuit.  An  examination 
of  the  Hebi-ew  tenus  is  therefoi*  unavoidable,  but 
we  desire  to  carry  it  out  simply  as  a  matter  of 
Biblical  criticism,  and  without  reference  to  the 
topic  which  has  called  forth  the  discussion. 

The  most  general  term  for  wine  is  yayin,'  which 
is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Greek  oJyos,  the 
Litin  vinum,  and  our  "  wine."  It  has  hitlierto 
been  the  current  opinion  that  the  Indo-Kiiropean 
lanpunges  borrowed  the  term  fit)m  the  Hebi«ws. 
The  i-evci-se,  however,  appears  to  be  the  case  (Kenan, 
Latyj.  Sem.  i.  207) :  the  word  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
European  langus^es,  and  may  be  referred  either  to 
the  root  vJ,  "  to  weave,"  whence  come  viere, 
riinen,  vitig,  vitta  (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  i.  120, 
230 ),  or  to  the  root  m-ati,  "  to  love  "  '^Kuhn,  Zeits.  f. 
Vergl.  Spnichf.  i.  191,  192).  The  word  being  a 
borrowed  one,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  ety- 
mological considerations  as  to  its  use  in  the  Hebrew 
iangtiage.  Tirosh  *  is  inferred  to  the  root  yarash, 
"  to  get  possession  of,"  and  is  applied,  according  to 
fiesenius  {Thes.  p.  633),  to  wine  on  account  of  its 
Inebriating  qualities,  whereby  it  gets  possession  of 
the  bmin  ;  but,  accoi'ding  to  Bythner,  as  quoted  by 
Lees  {Tuoah,  p.  J»2),  to  the  vine  as  being  a  pos- 
sessiim  (war*  i\oxf)y)  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews. 
Neither  of  these  e;(planations  is  wholly  satisfaotoiy, 
but  the  second  i^  less  so  than  the  tirst,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
attached  such  pre-eminent  value  to  the  vine  as  to 
place  it  on  a  par  with  landed  property,  which  is 
designated  by  the  cognate  terms  yerushshdh  and 
mordsAdh.  Nor  do  we  see  that  any  valuable  con- 
clusion could  be  drawn  from  this  latter  derivation  ; 
for,  assuming  its  con-ectness,  the  question  would 
still  arise  whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  natural 
or  the  manufactured  product  that  such  store  wa-s 
•et  on  the  vine.  'Asis*  is  derived  from  a  word 
signifying  "  to  tread,"  and  therefore  refers  to  the 
method  by  which  the  juice  was  expressed  from  the 
fruit.  It  would  very  properly  refer  to  new  wine 
as  being  recentljr  trodilen  out,  but  not  necessarily  to 
iinfermeiited  wine.  It  occurs  but  6ve  times  in  the 
Bible  (Cant.  viii.  2  ;  Is.  xliz.  26  ;  Joel  i.  5,  iii.  18  ; 
Am.  ix.  13).  Sdb4*  is  derived  firom  a  root  signi- 
fying to  "  soak  "  or  "drink  to  excess."  The  ci>g- 
nate  verb  and  parti nple  ar*  constantly  used  in  the 
latt/>r  sense  (Deut.  xxi.  20;  Prov.  xxiii.  20,  21  ; 
It.  Ivi.  12;  Nah.  i.  10).  The  coonezion  between 
i6'>e  aoi  the  Latiti  <<<p'],  applied  to  a  decoction  of 
•nust  (Kitto's  Cycl.  ».  v.  Wine),  appeai*  doubtful : 
:he  latter  wo*  rt^garded  as  a  true  Ijitin  word  by 
Pliny  (xir.  11).  SSbe  ocenrs  but  thrice  (Is.  i.  22 ; 
Hos.  iv.  18;  Nah.  i.  10).  Chemer*  (Deut.  xxxii. 
14),  in  the  Chaldee  chamar  (Eir.  vi.  9,  vii.  22/ and 
chamrd  ( Dan.  v.  1  fl".),  conveys  the  notion  offoittn- 
iwj  or  e'jHllilion,  and  may  equally  well  apjjy  to 
the  process  of  feiroentatioo  or  to  the  frotliing  of 
liquid  frashly  poured  out,  in  which  Utter  case  it 
might  be  used  of  an  nnfennented  liqnkL    Jfewc' 
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(P8.  Ixxv.  8),  mezegt  (Cant,  vii.  2),  and  miintdc^ 
(Prov.  xxiii.  .SO;  Is.  Ixv.  11),  are  connected  etymiv 
logically  with  nmceo  and  "  mix,"  and  imply  a  mix- 
ture of  wine  with  some  other  substance:  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the  word  itself  as  to  tli« 
quality  of  the  wine,  whether  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  intro- 
duced, whether  spices  or  water.  We  may  further 
notice  s/tecdr,^  a  generic  teiin  applied  to  all  fer- 
mented liquoi-s  except  wine  [Drink,  Strong]; 
chimeU)  a  weak  sour  wine,  ordinarily  termed 
vinegar  [Vinkgar]  ;  dshishdh,^  rendered  "flagon 
of  wine"  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  3 ;  Cant.  ii.  5  ;  Hos.  iii.  1),  but  i-eally  mean- 
ing a  cake  of  pi-essed  raisins ;  and  shimarim}  pro* 
perly  meaning  the  "  lees  "  or  dregs  of  wine,  but  in 
Is.  XXV.  6  ti-anslerred  to  wine  that  had  been  kej>* 
on  the  lees  for  the  pui-pose  of  increasing  its  body. 
In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  the  following 
terms :  oino«,"  answering  to  yayin  as  the  genera 
designation  of  wine ;  glenkos,*  properly  sweet  wine 
(Acts  ii.  13);  sikera,'  a  Grecised  fonn  of  the 
Hebrew  shecdr ;  and  oxos,*  vinegar.  In  Rev.  xiv 
10  we  meet  with  a  singular  expression,^  literally 
meaning  mixed  unmixed,  evidently  refening  to  the 
custom  of  mingling  wine:  the  two  terms  cannot  be 
us*^!  together  in  their  literal  sense,  and  hence  the 
former  has  been  explained  as  meaning  "  poured 
out "  (De  Wette  in  I.  :.). 

From  the  tenns  themselves  we  pass  on  to  an 
examination  of  such  passages  a^  seem  to  elucidate 
their  meaning.  Both  yayin  and  tir6sh  ai'e  occa- 
sionally connected  with  expressions  that  would 
apply  properly  to  a  fruit ;  the  former,  for  instance, 
with  verbs  signiticant  o(  gatAeiiw/  (Jer.  li.  10,  12), 
and  growing  (Ps.  civ.  14, 1 ."));  the  latter  with  gather^ 
ing  (Is.  Ixii.  9,  A.  V.  "brought  it  together"), 
treading  (Mic.  vi.  15),  and  withering  (Is.  xxiv.  7; 
Joel  i.  10).  So  again  tlie  former  is  used  in  Nunu 
vi.  4  to  define  the  particulai'  kind  of  ti-ee  whose 
products  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite,  viz.  the 
"pendulous  shoot  of  the  vine;"  and  tlie  latter  in 
Judg.  ix.  13,  to  denote  the  product  of  the  vine. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  passages  where  these  and  similar  expressions 
occur,  there  is  something  to  denote  that  the  fruit  is 
regarded  not  simply  as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  ma- 
terml  out  of  which  wine  is  manufactured.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  Fs.  civ.  15  and  Judg.  ix.  13  the 
cheering  etl'ects  of  the  pitxluct  aie  noticed,  and  that 
these  are  more  suitable  to  the  idea  of  wine  than  of 
fniit  seems  self-evident :  in  one  passage  indeed  tl^e 
A.  V.  connects  the  expression  "  make  cheeiful " 
with  bread  (Zech.  ix.  17),  but  this  is  a  mere  mis- 
translation, the  true  sense  of  the  expression  there 
used  being  to  nmirish  or  make  to  grow.  So,  again, 
the  ^r«a</tii^  of  the  grape  in  Mic.  vi.  15  is  in  itselt 
<-onclusive  as  to  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  the 
term  tV-6sh  is  used,  even  if  it  weie  not  subsequently 
implied  that  the  etlert  of  the  treading  was  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  to  pitxluce  the  t/ai/th 
which  was  to  be  drunk.  In  Is.  Ixii.  9  the  object 
of  the  gathering  is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  notice 
of  drinking.  In  Is.  xxiv.  7  the  ffr^sA,  which 
withe.-*,  is  p:iralli-le<l  with  yayin  in  the  two  follow- 
ing veiKts.  And  lastly,  in  Is.  Ixv.  8  the  nature  ol 
Uie  ttrfcA,  which  is  said  to  bo  foaod  in  tha  clustw 
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of  the  grtfts,  is  Dot  obscurely  indicated  bj  th«  fttib- 
sequent  eulogiuin,  *'  a  blessing  is  in  it."  Ttiat  tiie 
uiiTOS  "  vine  "  and  '  •  wir.e  "  siiould  b«  thus  inter- 
changed in  poetical  language  calls  for  no  explana- 
tion. We  can  no  moi-e  infer  from  such  instances 
that  the  Hebrew  terms  mean  grapes  as  fruit, 
than  we  could  infer  the  same  of  the  Latin  vinuin 
because  in  some  two  or  thi'ee  passages  (Plaut.  Ti-in. 
:i.  4,  125;  Van-,  de  L.  L.  iv.  17;  Cato,  It.  R. 
c.  147)  tlie  term  is  transferred  to  the  grape  out  of 
which  wine  is  made. 

The  question  whether  either  of  the  above  ttrmo 
oitHnarily  signified  a  solid  substance,  would  be  at 
once  settled  by  a  lelereiice  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  cousunned.  With  rcgai-d  to  yayin  we 
are  not  awai'e  ol'  a  single  passage  which  couples  it 
with  the  act  of  eating.*  With  regard  to  ttrosh 
the  case  is  somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as  that 
term  genemlly  follows  "  corn,"  in  the  triplet  "  com, 
wine,  and  oil,"  and  hence  the  term  applied  to  the 
consumption  of  corn  is  canied  on,  in  accordance 
with  the  gmmmatical  figure  zeugma,  to  the  other 
meinbere  of  the  clause,  as  in  Deut.  xii.  17.  In  the 
only  passage  where  the  act  of  consuming  tirosh 
alone  is  noticed  (Is.  Ixii.  8,  9),  the  verb  is  s/idthah,* 
which  constantly  indicates  thu  act  of  dnnking  («.  g. 
Gen.  ix.  21,  xxiv.  22  ;  Ex.  vii.  21  :  Ruth  ii.  9),  and 
is  the  general  term  combined  \yith  deal  in  the  joint 
act  of  "eating  and  dnnking"  {e.g.  1  Sam.  xxx. 
16;  Job  i.  4;  Eccl.  ii.  24j.  We  ain  find  no  con- 
fiimation  for  the  sense  of  auclting  assigned  to  the 
term  by  Dr.  Lees  ( Tirosh,  p.  61):  the  passage 
quoted  in  support  of  that  sense  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8)  implies 
at  all  events  a  kind  of  sucking  allied  to  drinking 
rather  than  to  eating,  if  indeed  the  sense  of  drinking 
be  not  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the  term.  An 
ai'gument  has  been  drawn  against  the  usual  sense 
assigned  to  tirosh,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
generally  connected  with  "  corn,"  and  therefore 
implies  an  edible  rather  than  a  drinkable  substance. 
The  very  opposite  conclusion  may,  however,  be 
drawn  from  tiiis  circumstance;  for  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably urged  that  in  any  enumeration  of  the  ma- 
terials needed  for  man's  support,  "  meat  and  drink" 
would  be  speciiicd,  rather  than  seveial  kinds  of  the 
former  and  none  of  the  latter. 

There  are,  moreover,  passages  which  seem  to 
)mply  the  actual  manufacture  of  tirosh  by  the  same 
j-rocess  by  which  wine  was  ordinarily  made.  For, 
I  ot  to  insist  on  the  probability  tliat  the  "  bi'inging 
together,"  noticed  in  Ii.  Ixii.  9,  would  not  appro- 
priately apply  to  the  collecting  of  the  fruit  in  the 
wine-vat,  we  have  notice  of  the  "  treading  "  in  con- 
nexion with  tirosh  in  Mic.  vi.  15,  and  again  of  the 
"overflowing"  and  the  "  burstmg  cat"  of  the 
tirSsh  iu  tb.e  yesj^'.s  ov  'owsr  vat  {yakeb ;  inr  ).\^- 
9iov),  which  received  the  must  from  the  proper 
press  (Pi-ov.  iii.  10;  Joel  ii.  24). 

Lastly,  we  have  intimations  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  excessive  use  of  yaijin  and  tirdsh.  To 
the  foi-mer  are  attributed  the  "  darkly  flashing  eye  " 
(Gen.  xllx.  12;  A.  V.  "  red,"  but  see  Gesen.  Thes. 
Append,  p.  89),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov.  xx.  1; 
Is.  xxviii.  1),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov. 
ixxi.  6  ;  lo.  V.  11  ;  Zech.  ix.  15,  x.  7 ),  the  enchained 
»ffe<,iioiis  of  its  votaiies  (Hos.  iv.  11),  the  pei-verted 
judgment  (Prov.  xxxi.  5 ;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  indecent 
exposure  (Hab.  ii.  15,  16),  and  the  sickness  ivsulting 


•An  apparent  Instance  occurs  in  Ig.  Iv.  1,  where  the 
"  buy  and  eat"  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  "  buy 
wluo  ind  milk  "  which  follows  {Tiros^,  p.  94"      But  the 
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JVotn  the  heat  {chem&h.  A,  V.  '•  bottles"'  ofwiue 
(Hos.  rii.  5).  The  allusions  to  the  etTtH't*  oilirdaH 
are  confined  to  i  single  p-ussage,  but  tnis  a  mo6t  de« 
cisive  one,  viz.,  Hos.  iv.  11,  '*  Whoi^om  and  wins 
{yayin),  and  new  wine  {tirosh)  take  away  ths 
heiirt,"  where  tirosh  apjwars  as  tlie  climax  of  en- 
grossing influences,  in  immediate  cnnn«xion  with 
yayin. 

The  impression  produced  on  the  mind  br  a  ge- 
neral review  of  the  above  notices  is,  that  both  yayin 
and  ttrdsh  in  their  ordinaiy  and  popular  aa-epfation 
referred  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine.  In  tlie 
condemnatory  passages  no  exception  is  made  in 
favour  of  any  other  kind  of  liquid  passing  under 
the  same  name,  but  not  invested  with  the  s.vnip 
dangerous  qualities.  Nor  again  in  these  piussages 
is  there  any  decisive  condemnation  of  the  subsfcuice 
itself,  which  would  enforce  the  conclusion  that  else- 
where an  unfeimented  liquid  must  be  understood. 
The  condemnation  must  be  underetood  of  excessive 
rise  in  any  case :  for  even  where  this  is  not  expressed, 
it  is  implied  :  and  therefore  the  instances  of  wine 
being  drunk  without  any  reproof  of  the  act,  may 
with  as  great  a  probability  imply  the  moderate  use 
of  an  intoxicating  beverage,  as  the  use  of  an  un- 
intoxicating  one. 

The  notices  of  fermentation  are  not  very  decisive. 
A  certain  amount  of  fermentation  is  implied  in  the 
distension  of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was 
placed  in  them,  and  which  was  liable  to  bui-st  old 
bottles.  It  hiis  been  suggested  that  the  object  of 
placing  the  wine  in  bottles  was  to  prevent  fer- 
mentiition,  but  that  in  "  the  cise  of  old  bottlef 
fermentiition  might  ensue  fiom  their  being  impreg 
nated  with  the  fermenting  substance "  (  Tirosh,  p 
65).  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  stiitement  io 
Matt.  ix.  17,  but  it  detracts  from  the  spirit  of  tlit 
comparison  which  implies  the  presence  of  a  strong 
expansive,  penetrating  principle.  It  is,  however, 
inconsistent  with  Job  xxxii.  19,  where  thedistensior 
is  described  as  occurring  even  in  new  bottles,  ll 
is  very  likely  that  new  wine  waS  preserved  in  th« 
state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jai-s  or  bottles,  and 
then  burying  it  in  the  earth.  But  we  should  bt 
inclined  to  undei-stand  the  passages  above  quoted  a* 
referring  to  wine  drawn  ofl'  before  the  fermentation 
was  complete,  either  for  immediate  use,  or  for  ths 
purpose  of  forming  it  into  sweet  wine  after  the 
manner  described  by  the  Geopouic  writers  (vii.  19) 
[Diet,  of  Ant.  "  Vinum  "].  The  presence  of  the  gas- 
bubble,  or  as  the  Hebrews  termed  it,  "  the  eye " 
that  sparkled  in  the  cup  (Prov.  xxiii.  31),  was  one 
of  the  tokens  of  fermentation  having  taken  place, 
and  the  same  effect  was  very  possibly  implied  iu  th« 
::3m8  khemer. 

The  remaining  terms  call  for  but  few  remarks. 
There  am  be  no  question  that  asis  means  wine,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  observable  that  it  fomis  part  of  a 
Divine  promise  (Joel  iii.  18;  Am.  ix.  13)  very  much 
as  tirdsh  occurs  elsewhere,  though  other  notice* 
imply  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  excess  (Is.  xlix. 
26  ;  Joel  i.  5).  Two  out  of  the  three  passages  in 
which  scbe  occurs  (.Is.  i.  22  ;  Nah.  i.  10)  imply  a 
liquor  that  would  be  spoiled  or  wounded  (the  ex- 
pression in  Is.  i.  22,  mahul,  A.  "V.  "  mixed,"  is 
supposed  to  ccnvey  the  same  idea  as  the  Latin 
castrare  applied  to  wine  in  Piin.  xix.  19)  by  th« 
applicaticn  of  water  ;  we  think  the  pttwiges  quoted 


term  rendered  "  buy  "  properly  means  "  to  buy  grai»^ 
and  hence  expresses  in  itself  the  substance  to  be  eaten 
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l»'-Mur  th*  iiiea  of  ttrtngtk  mlher  thmn  i«n«tiieGB 
being  the  charactenstic  of  i6be.  Tlie  term  occurs 
in  Ho8.  ir.  18,  in  the  (^nse  of  a  debauch,  and  the 
ver'o  •cci>m|iniiyiiig  it  hiw  no  connexion  with  the 
notion  of  aciditj,  but  would  more  pi  operly  be  ren- 
dered "  is  past."  The  mingling  implied  in  the  teiTi 
mesek  may  have  been  designed  either  to  increase,  or 
to  diminish  the  sti-ength  of  the  wine,  according  as 
cpioes  or  water  forme<l  the  ingredient  that  was 
added.  The  notices  chiefly  favour  the  former  view  ; 
for  mingled  liquor  was  pi-epared  for  high  festivals 
(Prov.  ix.  2,  5),  and  occasions  of  excess  (Prov. 
xxiii.  30 ;  Is.  T.  22).  A  cup  "  full  mixed,"  was 
emblematic  of  severe  punishment  ;Ps.  Ixxv.  8;. 
At  the  same  time  streiit::th  was  not  the  sole  object 
•ought:  the  wine  "  mingled  with  myirh"  given  to 
Jesus,  was  designed  to  deaden  pain  (Mark  xv.  23), 
and  the  spiced  pomegranate  wine  prepaied  by  the 
bride  (Cant.  viii.  2^  may  well  have  bcin  of  a  mild 
character.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  in 
the  habit  of  flavouring  their  wines  with  spices,  and 
such  preparations  were  described  by  the  former  as 
wine  i^  iptt^irctr  KarcurKtva^S/ityos  (Athen.  i. 
p.  31  e),  and  by  the  latter  as  aromatites  (Plin.  xiv, 
1 9.  §5).  The  authority  of  the  Mishna  may  be  cited 
ill  ftvour  both  of  water  and  of  spices,  the  former 
tieiug  noticed  in  Berach.  7,  §5  ;  Peaach.  7,  §13,  and 
the  latter  in  Schen.  2,  §1.  In  the  New  Testament 
tl»e  character  of  the  "sweet  wine,"  noticed  in  Acts 
II.  13,  calls  for  some  little  remaik.  It  could  not 
be  new  wine  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inas- 
much as  about  eight  months  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  vintage  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  It 
might  have  been  applied,  just  as  mustitm  was  by 
the  liom^ins,  to  wine  that  had  been  presei-ved  for 
about  a  year  in  an  unfermented  state  (Cato,  R.  R. 
c.  120).  But  the  explanations  of  the  ancient  lexi- 
co'.'i-nphem  rather  lea*!  us  to  infer  that  its  iascious 
^inlities  were  due,  not  to  its  being  recently  made,  but 
til  Its  being  produre<l  from  the  very  purest  juice  of  the 
jri-npe;  for  both  in  Hesychiusand  the  Ktyinologicum 
Miiicnum  the  term  y\*vKos  is  explaineil  to  be  the  juice 
t  it  tlowe<l  spontaneously  fi-om  the  grape  before  the 
t  .1  lug  commence*!.  The  name  itself,  therefore,  is 
II. a  ,<iii(;hisiveas  to  its  U-ing  an  unfermented  liquor, 
uhile  the  diiitext  iriii>li.-s  the  revei-se :  for  St.  Peter 
wiiiilil  hardly  li;ive  nik-rwi  a  serious  defence  to  an 
nccusatKHi  that  was  not  seriously  ma<le  ;  and  yet  if 
the  sweet  wine  in  question  weie  not  intoxicating, 
the  accusation  could  only  have  been  irouical. 

As  con.sidenible  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality 
of  sweetness,  as  distinguished  from  strength,  sup- 
posed to  I*  implie<!  in  the  Hebrew  terms  tnesek 
mi.i  s6'>t,  we  may  oltserve  tljat  the  usual  term 
I'  flio  inspisMtcil  juice  of  the  grape,  which  was 
>  teriacd  more  eHiecialiy  by  nreetnesa,  waa 
(/t«i.^A.«  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "honey"  (Gen. 
xliii.  II  ;  yiz.  xxvii.  17).  This  was  prrpared  by 
loili.ig  it  down  either  to  a  third  of  its  original 
^nlk,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  sapa  by  the 
Litins,  and  i^lnffta  or  olptuof  b)  the  Clreeki,  or  else 
to  half  its  bulk,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  <U- 
fi-Htiiin  (Plin.  xiv.  II).  Both  the  substaooe  aitd 
the  nan)e,  un<ler  the  foiin  of  dibs,  are  in  common 
iiw  in  .'^yria  at  the  present  day.  We  may  ftiither 
Dotiv  a  less  aititicial  mode  of  producing  a  sweet 
liquor  from  the  grape,  namely,  by  piassing  the 
jiiiiv  directly  into  tlie  cup,  na  dei>cribe<l  in  Gen. 
li.  II.     And,  lastly,  there  appean  to  hare  bam  a 
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l«Tcragc,  olio  of  a  sweet  charactet,  prodnoeil  by 
mncei-ating  grapes,  and  hence  termed  the  "  liquor"* 
of  grapes  (Num.  vi.  3).  These  later  preparations 
are  allowed  in  the  Koran  (xvi.  69;  as  substitutes 
for  wine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wines  of  Pa* 
lestine  varied  in  quality,  and  were  named.  atl<r  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  made.  We  have  nt 
notices,  however,  to  this  eflect.  The  only  wines  of 
which  we  have  special  notice,  belonged  to  Syria: 
these  were  the  wine  of  Helbon,  a  valley  near  Da- 
ma.scus,  which  in  ancient  times  was  prized  at  Tyre 
(Ez.  xxvii.  18)  and  by  the  Persian  monaichs  (Stiab. 
XV.  p.  735),  as  it  still  is  by  the  re.-idents  of  Da- 
mascus (Porter,  Damatctts,  i.  333);  and  the  wine 
of  Lebanon,  famed  for  its  aroma  (Hos.  xiv.  7). 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life 
there  is  little  to  remark.  It  was  produced  on  occa- 
sions of  oixiinary  hospitality  (Gen.  xiv.  18,,  and  at 
festivals,  such  as  marriages  (John  ii.  .3).  The  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Egypt  furnish  abundant  evidence 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  both  mj.le  and 
female,  indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  wine  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  52,  53).  It  has  been  infened  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch  (de  fsid.  6)  that  no  wine  was  dinink  in 
Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  and  this 
passage  has  been  quoted  in  illustration  of  Gen. 
xl.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  author  seems  rather 
to  be  that  the  kings  subsequently  to  Psiimnietichus 
did  not  i-estrict  themselves  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
pi-escribed  to  them  by  reason  of  their  sacei-dotal 
oflice  (Diod.  i.  70).  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
was  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  a  nomad 
life,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  Jo- 
nadab,  wishing  to  peipetuate  that  kind  of  life  among 
his  posterity,  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  to  them 
(Jer.  IXXV.  6).  The  case  is  exactly  panillel  to  that 
of  the  Nabathaeaus,  who  abstjiined  from  wine  on 
purely  political  grounds  (Diod.  xix.  94). 

Under  the  Mosaic  law  wine  tbrmed  the  usual 
drink-offering  that  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  40),  tlie  pi-esentation  of  the  tirst-fiuits 
(I^v.  xxiii.  13),  and  other  olfeiings ''Num.  xv.  .5). 
It  appears  from  Num.  xxviii.  7  that  strong  drink 
might  be  substituted  for  it  on  these  occasions. 
Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine  {tiritK)  as  of  other 
products,  and  this  was  to  be  consumed  "  before  the 
Lord,"  meaning  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
or  perhaps,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Lev.  vii.  Irt,  at 
the  place  where  the  Temple  was  situated  (Deut.  xii. 
17,  18).  The  priest  was  also  to  i«oeive  first-fruits 
of  wine  (tlriah),  as  of  other  articles  (Deut.  xviii. 
4;  comp.  Ex.  xxii.  29):  and  a  promise  of  plenty 
was  attached  to  the  faitliful  payment  of  these  dues 
(Pit»v.  iii.  9,  10;.  The  priests  were  prohibited  from 
the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink  before  perfomiing 
the  services  of  the  Temple  ( Lev.  x.  9 ),  and  the  plai-e 
which  this  prohibition  holds  in  the  narrative  fnvotiis 
the  presumption  that  the  offence  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  was  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Ezekiel  repeats  tlie  prohibition  a<i  far  as  wine  is 
concerned  (Es.  xliv.  21).  The  Nazaiite  was  piT»- 
hibited  from  the  use  of  wine,  or  strong  drink,  or 
even  the  juice  of  grapes  during  the  continuance  of 
his  vow  (Num.  vi.  3);  but  the  adoption  of  timt 
vow  was  a  voluntary  act.  The  use  of  wine  at  the 
pnschal  feast  wac  not  enjoined  by  the  Law  ;  but  had 
Womc  an  estallished  custom,  at  aJl  events  in  the 
|io«t-Babylonian  period.  The  cup  was  handed  round 
four  times  aoouiiiing  to  the  ritual  pr«acrihe<i  in  Uk 
Mialiiia  (/>M(icA.  10.  §1 ),  the  third  cup  being  desip. 
■atedthe"cu|>of  blMiB("(l  Cor.i.  16).  beiiusi 
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Jtrw*  WM  then  »a»d  {Peaach.  10,  §7).  LPa58over]. 
Thecontenfa  of  the  cup  are  specifically  describe<i  by 
•ur  Lord  as  "  the  fruit"  {fivvi\tia)  of  the  vine  (Matt, 
izvi.  29;  Mark  xiv.  25;  Luke  xzii.  18),  and  in  the 
Miahna  simply  as  wine.  The  wine  was  n-.lzed  with 
warm  water  on  these  occasions,  as  implied  in  the 
notice  of  the  wanning  kettle  {Pcsach.  7,  §i:i). 
Hence  in  the  early  Christian  Cliurch  it  was  usual 
to  mix  the  sacramental  wine  with  water,  a  custom 
■sold,  at  all  events,  as  Justin  Martyr's  tnne  {Apol. 
i.  BS).  The  Pastoral  Epistles  contain  directions  ;is 
to  the  moderate  use  of  wine  on  the  part  of  all  hold- 
ing oHice  in  the  Church  ;  as  that  they  should  not 
be  fipoivoi  ( 1  Tnn.  iii.  3 ;  A.  V.  "  given  to  wine  " ), 
ni(«ning  insolent  and  violent  under  the  influence 
of  wine;  "not  given  to  much  wine"  (1  Tim.  iii. 
8);  "not  enslave<l  to  much  wine"  (Tit.  ii.  3). 
The  tenn  trri<f>iKfoi  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2  (A,  V. 
"sober"'),  expresses  general  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection (Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  o. ;  Alford,  in  loc.). 
St.  Paul  advises  Timothy  himself  to  be  no  longer  a 
habitual  water-ifi inker,  but  to  take  a  little  wine  for 
his  health's  sake  (1  Tim.  v.  23).  No  very  satis- 
factory reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  place  which 
this  injunction  holds  in  the  Kpistle,  unless  it  were 
intended  to  coiTect  any  possible  misapprehension  as 
to  the  preceding  words,  "  Keep  thyself  pure."  The 
precepts  above  quoted,  as  well  as  othei's  to  the  same 
effect  addressed  to  the  disciples  generally  (Kom.  xiii. 
13;  Gal.  v.  21  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3),  show  the  extent  to 
which  intemperance  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  (Jhurch  was  sub- 
iected  from  this  quarter.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WINE-PBE8S  (nj  ;  2p;j  HT-IB).  From  the 
scanty  notices  contained  in  the  Bible  we  gathei'  that 
the  wine-presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  two  re- 
ceptacles or  vats  placed  at  different  elevations,  in 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  gi-apes  were  ti-odden, 
while  the  lower  one  received  the  expiessed  juice. 
The  two  vats  are  mentioned  together  only  in  Joel 
iii.  13: — "  The  press  {gath)  is  full :  the  fats  (yeke- 
biin)  ovei-flow  " — the  upper  vat  being  full  of  fruit, 
the  lower  one  overfiowing  with  the  must.  Yekjb 
is  similarly  applied  in  Joel  ii.  24,  and  probably  in 
Prov.  iii.  10,  where  the  verb  rendered  "  burst  out" 
in  the  A.  V^.  may  bear  the  more  general  sense  of 
"abound"  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1130).  Gath  is  also 
strictly  applied  to  the  upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii.  15, 
Lam.  i.  15,  and  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  vrith  pirdh  in  a  parallel 
•ense  in  the  following  veree.  Elsewhere  yekeb  is 
not  strictly  applied  ;  for  in  Job  xxiv.  1 1,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  33,  it  refers  to  the  upper  vat,  just  as  in 
Matt.  xxi.  33,  vroK{)yiot>  (properly  the  vat  under 
the  pi-ess)  is  substituted  for  AtjvSs,  as  given  in 
Mark  xii.  1.  It  would,  moreover,  appear  natural 
to  describe  the  whole  an-angement  by  the  tenn 
gath,  as  lenoting  the  most  important  portion  of  It ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names  in  which 
the  word  appeal's,  such  as  Gath,  Gath-rimmon, 
Gath-hepher,  and  Gittaim,  the  term  yekeb  is  ap- 
plied to  it  (Judg.  vii,  25;  Zech.  xiv.'  10),  The 
same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  produce  of  the 
wine-press  (Num.  xviii.  27,  30  ;  Deut.  xv.  14  ; 
2  K.  vi.  27  ;  Hos.  ii.  2).  The  teim  purdh,  as 
used  in  Hagg.  ii.  16,  probably  refers  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  wine-vat,»  rather  than  to  the  press  or 
vat  itself.  The  two  vats  were  usually  dug  or 
he  AH  out  of  tha   solid   rock   (Is.   v.   2,  margi?i; 


•  The  LXX.  renaeis  the  term  by  ^«tpt)ti);,  the  (i'-eek 
measure  eonivalent  to  the  Hebrew  batli. 
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Matt.  xxi.  33).  Andent  wme-pr«sse«,  yu  COB- 
structed,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Palestine,  one  of 
which  is  thus  described  by  Kobinson  : — '  Advai'tji'^f 
h:ui  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock  ;  on  the  upjiei  nidt 
a  shallow  vt>t  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square, 
and  fifteen  inches  deop.  Two  ti-et  lower  down 
another  smaller  vat  was  excavated,  four  I'eet  square 
by  three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were  troilden  iii  iht 
shallow  upper  vat,  and  the  juice  drawn  uti'  by  a  lioie 
at  the  lx)ttoin  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat'' 
( />'.  Ii.  iii.  137,  Hu3).  The  wine-presses  were  thus 
{•emianent,  and  were  sufficiently  well  known  to 
serve  as  indications  of  cert;iin  localities  (Jiuig.  vii. 
25  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  The  upper  recept.-icle  (j/Mh) 
wiis  large  enough  to  admit  of  thresiung  beins 
carried  on  in  (not  "by,"  as  in  A.  V.)  it,  as  wc? 
done  bv  Gideon  for  the  sake  of  concealment  (Jud>:. 
vi.  11).   [Fat.]  [W.  L.  B.^ 

WINNOWING.    [AoRicuLTURH.] 
WISDOM  OF  JESUS,  SON  OF  8IK/.  CH. 

[ECCLKSIASTICUS.] 

WISDOM,  THE,  OF  SOLOMON.  2o<t)la 
2a\wficiy  ;  2o<pla  2oA.o/iwi/tos  ;  later,  t)  'Zo^la : 
Liber  Sapientkie;  Sapientii  Salonwnis;  Sophia  i>a- 
lomonis.  The  title  ^o(pia  w<is  also  applied  to  the 
Book  of  Proverb.-;,  as  f)y  Melito  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E. 
iv.  26  (T\apoipiat  ^  koX  i\  'io(p'M  ;  see  Vales,  or 
Itouth  ad  loc),  and  also  to  Kcclesijisticiis,  as  Epi- 
phaniiis  {adv.  haer.  Ixxvi.  p.  94S  ^v  fats  ^otpiais, 
io\ofioi>vT6s  Tf  <priixi  Kol  vlov  ZLipix),  f'om  wliich 
considerable  confusion  has  arisen. 

1.  Text. — The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  jn-eserved  in 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  and  in  subsidiary  translations 
into  Syiiac,  Aral»ic,  and  Armenian,  Of  these  Litter, 
the  Annenian  is  said  to  be  the  most  impoi-tant;  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Vei^sions  being  piraphiastic  and 
inaccurate  (Grimm,  Einl.  §10).  The  Greek  text, 
which,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  is  undoubtedly 
the  original,  ofTers  no  i-emarkable  features.  Tho 
variations  in  the  MSS.  are  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  and  are  not  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
distinct  early  i-eoensions ;  nor  is  there  any  appar- 
ance  of  serious  corruptions  anterior  to  existing 
Greek  authorities.  The  Old  Latin  Version,  which 
was  left  imtouched  by  Jerome  {Praef.  in  Lihr. 
Sal.,  In  eo  libro  qui  a  plerisque  Sapientia  Salomonis 
insci-ibitur  ....  calamo  teinperavi ;  tantumniodo 
canonicas  Sciipturas  emendare  desiderans,  et  stadium 
meum  certis  magis  quam  dubiis  commendare),  is  in 
the  main  a  clo.se  and  faithful  rendering  of  the 
Greek,  though  it  contains  some  additions  to  the 
original  text,  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  old 
version  generally.  Examples  of  these  additions  are 
found — i.  15,  Injustitia  autem  mortis  est  acqui- 
sitio  ;  ii.  8,  Nullum  pratum  sit  quod  non  pertran- 
seat  liLcuria  nostra  ;  ii.  1 7,  et  scienvts  quae  erur.t 
novisaima  iUius;  vi.  1,  Melior  est  sapientia  quam 
vires,  et  tir  prtidens  quam  fortis.  And  the  con- 
Ltruction  of  the  parallelism  in  the  two  first  ca^cs 
suggests  the  belief  that  there,  at  least,  the  Latin 
reading  may  be  correct.  But  other  additions  point 
to  a  different  conclusion:  vi.  23,  diiigite  lumen 
tapientiae  omnes  qui  praeestis  pcpulis;  viii.  11,  et 
facies  principum  mirabwUur  me ;  ix.  19,  quicu\q^ic 
placuerunt  tibi  domine  a  principio ;  xi.  5,  a  dsfcc- 
tione  potus  sui,  et  m  eis  cum  abwidarent  filii  hrael 
laetnti  sunt. 

The  chief  Greek  MSS.  in  which  the  book  is  con- 
tained ai'e  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (j^;,  the  CoJ. 
Alexandrinus  (A),  the  Ctd.  Vaticanus  (B),  and  th« 
Cod  Ephrami  resor.  (C       The  ectire  text  ji  pr» 
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tor  his  ed.tioD :  "  Corbeienaes  duos,  unuin  S«n- 
(;ci-nMneii!i(.-m,  et  alium  S.  Theodoiici  ad  Remos," 
ot°  which  he  professes  to  give  almost  a  complete  ( but 
certainly  not  a  literal)  collation.  The  variations 
are  not  generally  important;  but  patristic  quota- 
tions show  that  in  early  tinoes  very  oon&iderable 
differences  of  text  existed.  An  important  MS.  of 
the  book  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Egerton,  1046,  Saec. 
riii.  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

2.  Contents. — The  book  has  been  variously  di- 
vi'W  •  but  it  seems  to  fall  most  naturally  into  two 
gi«at  divisions:  ^l)  i.-ix.;  (2)  x.-xix.  Tlie  first 
contains  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  moral  and 
int<;llectual  aspects;  the  second,  tlie  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  as  shown  in  history.  Each  of  these  parts 
is  again  capable  of  subdivision.  The  first  port  con- 
tains the  piai.se  of  Wisdom  as  the  source  of  immor- 
tality in  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  sensualists 
i  .-v. )  ;  and  next  the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  guide 
of  practical  and  intellectual  life,  the  stay  of  princes, 
and  the  interpreter  of  the  universe  (vi.-ix).  The 
!^»n<l  part,  again,  follows  the  action  of  Wisdom 
suraniariiy.aa  preserving  God's  sei-vants  from  Adam 
to  Moses  (x.  l.-xi.  4),  and  more  particularly  in  the 
punishment  of  the  Egyptians  and  Guiaanites  (xi. 
6-16;  xi.  17-xii.).  This  punishment  is  traced  to 
its  origin  in  idolatry,  which,  in  its  rise  and  progress, 
presentx  the  false  substitute  for  Revelation  (xiii., 
xiv.;.  And  in  the  last  section  (xv.-xix.)  the  history 
of  the  Exodus  b  naed  to  illustrate  in  detail  the 
coiiti-asted  fortune*  of  the  people  of  God  and  idola- 
ters. The  whole  aigument  may  be  presented  in  a 
tabular  form  in  the  following  shape. 

I. — Ch.  i.-ix.    Th«  doctrine  of  Wiadom  in  its  spiri- 
tiuil,  tnieltectiial,  and  moral  aspects. 

(a),  i.-v.  Wisdom    the   giver  of  happiness  and 
immortality. 
The  conditions  of  wisdom  (i.  1-1 1). 
Uprightness  of  thought  (1-5). 
Uprightnoss  of  word  {6-11). 
The  origin  of  death  (i.  12-ii.  24). 

Sin  (in  fact )  by  nuui's  fipee  will  (i.  12-16). 
The  reaxouing  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1-20). 
b'A    in  source)  by  the  envj  of  the  devil 
(21-24). 
The  goaiy  and  wicked  in  life  (aa  mortal),  (iii. 
1-iv.). 
In  chastiMnienta  (iii.  1-10). 
In  the  result*  of  life  (iii.  ll-ir.  6). 
In  length  of  lite  (7-20). 
The  go-Uy  and  wicked  after  death  (r.). 
The  judgment  of  conscience  (T«14). 
The  judgment  of  God — 
On  the  godly  (1&-16). 
On  the  wicked  (17-23). 
0).  Ti.-tx   Wiadom  the  gnUe  of  life. 
Wiadom  the  gtiide  of  prinoaa  (vi.  1-31). 
Th.  reapooaibility  of  power  (1-11). 
Wtjdom  soon  found  (12-16). 
Wisdom  tlie  source  of  true  aovereignty 
(17-21). 
T^  character  and  ivalm  of  wiadom 
0|)«n  to  all  (vi.  23.«  ii.  7). 
PeiTading  all  creation  (rii.  S-viii.  1'^. 
.Swaring  all  Ufe  ( viii.  2-17). 


II. — Ch.  x.-xix.    The  doctriru  of   Wisdom  in  itt 
historical  aspects. 
{*).  Wisdom  a  power  to  save  und  chastise. 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  guidance  of  God's  people 

from  Adam  to  Moses  (x.-xi.  4). 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  punishment  of  Goa's  ene- 
mies (xi.  5-xii.). 

The  Flgyptians  (xi.  5-xii.  1). 
The  Canaauites  (xii.  2-18). 
The  lesson  of  mercy  and  judgment  (19- 
27). 
(/3).  The   growth   of  idolatry  the  opposite  to 
wisdom. 
The  worship  of  nature  (xiii.  1-9). 
The  worship  of  images  (xiii.  10-xiv.  13). 
The  woi-ship  of  deitied  men  (xiv.  14-21). 
The  moral  effects  of  idolatry  (xiv.  22-31). 

{y).  The  contrast  between  true  worshippers  ami 
idolaters  (xv.-xix.). 
The  genei-al  contrast  (xv.  1-17). 
The  special  contrast  at  the  Exodus — 

The  action  of  beasts  (xv.  18-xvi.  13). 
The  action  of  the  forces  of  nature — water 

fire  (xvi.  14-29). 
The  symbolic  darkness  (xvii.-rviii.  4). 
The  action  of  death  (xviii.  5-25). 
The  powers  of  nature  changed  in   their 
working   to    save   and    destroy    (xiz. 
1-21). 
Conclusion  (xix.  21). 

The  subdivisions  are  by  no  means  sharply  defined, 
though  it  is  not  ditficult  to  trace  the  main  current 
of  thought.  Each  section  contains  the  piepnration 
for  that  which  follows,  just  as  in  the  classic  trilogy 
the  close  of  one  play  shadowed  foilh  the  subject 
of  the  next.  Thus  in  ii.  246,  iv.  20,  ix.  18.  Sk., 
the  fi-esh  idea  is  enunciated,  which  is  subsequently 
developed  at  length.  In  this  way  the  whole  book 
is  intimately  bound  together,  and  the  clauses  which 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  idle  rqietitiona  at 
thought  really  spring  from  the  elaboratieneaa  of  its 
structui-e. 

3.  Unity  and  integrity. — It  follows  from  whai 
has  been  said  that  the  book  forms  a  complete  and 
harmonious  whole.  But  the  distinct  treatment  of 
the  subject,  theoretically  and  historically,  in  two 
parts,  has  given  occasion  from  time  to  time  for 
maintaining  that  it  is  the  work  of  two  or  oiore 
authors.  C.  K.  Houbigant  (Prolegg.  ad  Sap.  tt 
Eccles.  1777)  supposed  that  the  first  nine  chapters 
were  the  work  of  Solomon,  and  tltat  the  translator 
of  the  Hebrew  original  (probably)  added  the  bitar 
chapters.  Eichhom  (AW.  in  d.  Apoc.  179&), 
rightly  feeling  that  some  historical  illustrations  of 
the  action  of  wisdom  were  requii«l  by  the  cIum  of 
ch.  ix.,  fixed  the  end  of  the  original  book  at  ch.  xi.  1. 
Nachtigal  (Das  Bveh  Wti^.  1799)  devised  a  fiv 
more  artificial  theory,  utd  imagined  that  he  oould 
trace  in  the  book  the  reoorda  oif  (ao  to  epaik)  aa 
anUphooic  •'  Praiaa  of  Wkkiom,"  debrand  io  thna 
sittings  of  the  sacrad  aobools  by  two  eompaaiea  af 
doctors.  BretaahMidar  ( 1 804-5 ),  following  out  the 
simpler  hypoChaaia,  iMmd  three  different  writiogr  in 
the  book,  of  which  he  atuibut<<d  the  tint  |»rt  (L 
1-vi.  8^  toa  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  timeof  Antiociiua 
Eniph.,  the  second  (vi.  tf-x.)  to  a  philosophia 
AktMidrioo  Jew  of  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  tl^ 
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third  '^xii.-six,)  to  a  contemporarj,  but  unmlu- 
crird  Jew.  whc  wrote  under  the  iiiHuence  of  the 
nid«i  iitional  prejudices.  The  eleveuth  chapter 
Was,  m  he  hUppose<l,  added  by  the  compiler  who 
bivught  Uie  thiee  chief  parts  togethe)-.  liertholdt 
{F.inleitnnr],  1815)  IcU  back  ujion  a  modifiaition 
of  the  earliest  division.  He  inchided  chap,  i.-xii. 
m  the  original  book,  which  he  rejjai-ded  as  eshentially 
philosophical,  while  the  Liter  addition  '^xiii.-xix.)  is, 
in  his  judgment,  predominantly  theological.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  ai'guments  by 
which  those  vaiions  opinions  were  maintained,  but 
when  taken  together,  they  furnish  an  instructive 
example  of  the  course  of  subjective  criticism.  The 
true  refutation  of  the  one  hyjwthesis  which  tliey 
have  in  common — the  divided  authoi-ship  of  the 
book — is  found  in  the  substantial  harmony  and 
connexion  of  its  part*,  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
geneial  tone  anil  manner  of  tliought  throughout  it, 
and  yet  moie  in  the  essential  uniformity  of  style 
and  language  which  it  presents,  though  both  are 
necessarily  modifieil  in  some  degree  by  the  subject 
matter  of  the  different  sections.  (For  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  arguments  of  the  "  SeparatistB," 
see  Grimm,  Exeg.  Handb.  §4;  and  Bauermeister, 
Comin.  in  l&.  Sap.  3  ff.) 

.Some,  however,  admitting  the  unity  of  the  book, 
have  questioned  its  integrity.  Eichhorn  imagined 
that  it  was  left  imprtect  by  its  author  (£inl.  p. 
148);  Grotius,  apparently,  that  it  was  mutilatetl 
by  some  accident  of  time  (Videtur  hie  liber  esse 
K6Kovpos)-y  and  othere  have  been  found,  in  later 
tin<es,  to  support  each  opinion.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
th.nt  the  scope  of  the  argument  is  fully  satisfied  by 
the  investigation  of  the  providential  history  of  the 
Jews  up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
and  the  last  verse  fui-iiishes  a  complete  epilogue  to 
the  trt^tise,  which  Gi-imrn  compjxies,  not  inaptly, 
with  the  last  words  of  3  Mace. 

The  idea  that  the  book  has  been  intei*polated  by 
a  Christian  hand  (Grotius,  (iratz)  is  as  little  worthy 
of  consideration  as  the  idea  that  it  is  incomplete. 
The  p.nssagca  which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  opinion  (ii.  12-20,  24,  iii.  13,  14, 
xiv.  7  ;  comp.  Homilies,  p.  174,  ed.  1850)  lose  all 
their  force,  if  fairly  iutti-preted. 

4.  Style  and  Lungmuje. — The  literary  character 
of  the  book  is  most  remaikable  and  interesting.  In 
the  richness  and  freedom  of  its  vocabulary  it  most 
closely  resembles  the  fourth  Book  of  Maccabees, 
but  it  is  superior  to  that  fine  declamation,  both  in 
power  and  variety  of  diction.  No  existing  work 
represents  perhaps  more  completely  the  style  of 
composition  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
sophistic  schools  of  rhetoric;  and  in  the  artificial 
balancing  of  words,  and  the  fiequent  niceties  of 
aiTangement  and  rhythm,  it  is  imjx>ssible  not  to  be 
reminded  of  the  exquisite  story  of  Prodicus  (Xon. 
Memorab.  ii.  1,  21),  and  of  the  subtle  refinements 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  which  heai-s  his  name. 
It  follows  as  a  necessary  consef(uence  that  the  effect 
of  different  parts  of  the  book  is  very  unequal.  The 
florid  redundancy  and  restless  straining  after  effect, 
which  may  be  not  unsuited  to  vivid  intellectual 
l-ictures,  is  wholly  alien  from  the  philosophic  con- 
templation of  history.  Thus  the  forced  conti-asts 
and  fantistie  exaggerations  in  the  description  of  the 
Egyptian  plagues  cannot  but  di.spl(»se  while  it  is 
cqu.illy  impossible  not  to  admire  the  lyrical  force 
Df  the  language  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1,  ff.jVwd  of  the 
riertire  of  future  judement  (v.  15,  If.).  The  mag- 
i».fir*nt  d(%cri|tioi:  ,-  Wirdott    rii.  22-r5:;.  1)  must 


rank  among  the  noblest  pnssng*  of  hiiir.«n  elo- 
quence, and  it  would  be  perhaps  iir.|ioftsibl*'  tc 
point  out  any  piece  of  e<}ual  length  in  tho  remains 
of  classiail  mitiquity  more  pregnatit  with  nnlile 
thought,  or  more  rich  in  expres,>*ive  )ihi-aseology. 
It  may  be  place*!  benide  the  Hymn  of  Cleanfhes  oi 
the  visions  of  Plato,  and  it  will  not  lose  its  powei 
to  chann  and  move.  Examples  of  strange  or  m-w 
words  may  be  found  almost  on  every  page.  Such 
jLre  avairoii(Tii.6s,  •irpaT6ir\a(TTos,  fiStx^fiii,  iyf 
octfX'O.  ^"ra^fiv,  iiKri\iSa>Tos,  ^ffiffaa/jiSs,  {tri- 
Ttio  ;  otiieis  belong  cliaiacteristicallv  to  later  Grei'k, 
as  Stafiov\iov,  avravaKXairdat,  aStditTarTOi.  iSpd- 
ifiv,  ^faAAos,  airfpiffwa<rTos,  &c.  ;  others,  again, 
to  the  language  of  ])hilosophy,  6iJ.oi(yiraO^)s.  C"''''* 
k6s,  irpoiKpfffravai,  &c.  ;  and  others  to  the  I. XX., 
Xtp<T6a>,  bKoKavruixa,  &c.  No  class  of  writiii<,t 
and  no  motle  of  combination  appear  to  be  un- 
familiar to  the  writer.  .Some  of  the  plirases  which 
he  adopts  are  singularly  happy,  as  Karaxptos 
hfiaprias  (i.  4),  a\a(oyevf(r6at  trartpa  Bdv 
(ii.  16),  iXirXs  h.davaaias  irKrjp^i  (iii.  4),  &c.  ; 
and  not  less  so  some  of  the  short  and  weighty  sen- 
tences in  which  he  gathei-s  up  the  truth  on  which 
he  is  dwelling:  vi.  19,  a<p0ap(ria  ^771/5  tlvcu 
■iroiu  0fov;  xi.  26,  <pel3rj  8i  TrdvrtfP  8ri  ai  ient, 
S  f  ffir  OT  a  <p  i\6\f/  V  Xf-  The  numerous  arti- 
ficial le.-ources  with  which  the  book  abounds  aie  a 
less  plea-^ing  mark  of  labour  bestowed  upon  its 
composition.  Thus,  in  i.  1,  we  have  iiyairiifTart 
.  .  .  <ppovfi<TaTf  .  .  .  .  iv  iyaOSrrjTt  Hal  iv 
o.-K\6Tt{ri,  .  .  .  (tiT-fjffarf  ;  v.  23,  irorafiol  .  .  . 
ktroT6iJ.a)s ;  xiii.  I  1,  irfpit^uaty  fv/xadui  .  .  .  koI 
TfX''VO'diJKyos  fvirptirus ;  xix.  20,  rriKrhv  (Brri- 
KTov.  The  arningement  of  the  words  is  equally 
artificial,  but  generally  more  effective,  and  often 
very  subtle  and  forcible  ;  vii.  2^,  ivTi  yap  uSttj 
(rj  a'o(t>ia)  fxntptir«rT(pa  riKtov  Kal  virip  naaar 
iffrpwv  Cfffiv.  (pairl  ffvyKpivoixfvi\  evplarKfrat 
■KpoTfpa.  Tovro  /xtv  yh.p  SiaScxcTat  vv^,  ffo<pitti 
St  ovK  avTiax^ft  KUKla. 

The  langiiage  of  the  Old  Latin  tituislation  is  also 
itself  full  of  interest.  It  presents,  in  gieat  pro- 
fusion, the  cliaracteiistic  provincialisms  which  else- 
where mark  the  earliest  Afiican  veision  of  the 
Scriptures.  [Comp.  Vulgate,  §43.]  Such  are  the 
substantives  extenninium,  refrijerium ;  praecla- 
ritas,  medietas,  nimietus,  nativitas,  supercacuit'is ; 
subitatio;  assistnx,  doctrix,  electrix;  imvienurratio 
{afxinriffia)  ;  incolatus  ;  the  adjectives  contemptibilis, 
ineffitgibilis,  odibilis  ;  incoinquinatus,  inauxiliatns, 
indiscipliiiatus,  insensatits,  insimulatus  {avxnri- 
KpiTos)  ;  fumigabitndus ;  the  verbs  angustiare, 
mansuetare,  improperare ;  and  the  phiuses  impos- 
sibilis  iinmittere,  partibus  (  =partim),  innumerabilis 
honestas,  providentiae  fj>\.). 

5.    Original   L(iw/U(ige. — The  characteristics  of 

the  language,  which  have  been  ju.st  noticed,  are  so 

marked  that  no  doubt  could  ever  have  been  raised 

as  to  the  originality  of  the  Greek  text,  if  it  had  not 

I  been  that  the  book  was  once  supposed  to  be  the 

work  of  Solomon.     It  was  assumed  (so  far  rightly) 

that  if  the  tiaditional  title  were  conect,  the  book 

I  must  have  been  written  in  Hebrew  ;  and  the  belief 

i  which  was  thus  based  upon  a  false  opinion  as  to 

;  the  authorship,   sun-ived,    at   least   pirtially,  for 

j  •'ome  time  after  that  opinion  was  abandoned.     Yet 

I  »s  it  must  be  obvious,  even  on  a  superfiei.al  ex- 

.  tmination,  that  the  style  and  language  of  the  book 

:  -how  conclusively  that  it  could  not  have  been   the 

]  work  of  Solomon,  so   it   apjieai-s   with  equal   "^ 

I  taiiity  that  the  fieedom  of  the  (Jroek  diction  »fi 
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lX>tck«l  by  no  A  mtnaic  text.  This  was  well  stated 
•jr  Jtjome,  who  sa_v«,  "  K«H-t«r  et  irafdpfros  Jesu 
filii  Sirach  lilier,  et  alius  \litvifrlypa<l>os  qui 
Sup'entia  Salomoiiis  inscribitui  .  .  .  ^ecundiis  apiid 
Hebraeos  nusiquain  est,  quia  et  ipse  stylus  Graecain 
eloquentiam  re>lolet"  {Praef.  in  Libr.  Salom.);  and 
It  seems  supei-tluous  to  add  any  further  ai-gument 
to  those  which  must  spring  from  the  reading  of  any 
one  chapter.  It  is,  howerer,  interesting  on  other 
grounds  to  obsei-ve  that  the  book  contains  une- 
quivocal traces  of  the  use  of  the  LXX.  where  it 
differs  from  the  Hebrew:  ii.  11,  ivf9pfiiT»>nfr 
rhv  Slxaiow  Sri  lii<rxp''1<^'''os  ■^M'*' 
iffrl  Is.  iii.  10);  xv.  10,  cnroihi  ij  xapSla 
aiiriiv  (Is.  xliv.  20)  ;  and  this  not  in  dii«ct  quota- 
tions, where  it  is  conceivable  that  a  (J  reek  trans- 
lator might  have  telt  justified  in  adopting  the  ren- 
-leriDg  of  the  version  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
but  where  the  woixls  of  the  L.XX.  are  inwrought 
into  the  text  itself*.  But  while  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  ceilainly  de- 
termined by  internal  evidence,  great  doubt  hangs 
over  the  date  and  place  of  its  composition ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  which  it  presents  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  deteiiuiue  these  points  with  approximate 
Kcuracr. 

6.  Doctriwil  charMter. — The  theological  teach- 
mg  of  the  book  ofleis,  in  many  respects,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  ib  found  in  any  Jewish  writing 
up  to  the  time  of  I'hilo.  There  is  much  in  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  the  world,  of  man,  and 
»f  the  Divine  Natuie,  which  springs  rather  from 
the  combination  or  conflict  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
thought  than  fixnn  the  independent  development  of 
Hebrew  tliought  alone.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  the  writer  describes  Him  as 
"  having  created  the  universe  out  of  matter  with- 
out form  "  (KTiVcura  rhv  K6ff/toy  i^  kfi  6p(pov 
SAi)t,  xi.  17),  adopting  the  veiT  phi-ase  of  tlic 
Platonista,  which  U  found  also  in  Philo  {De  Vict. 
Ofer.  §13),  to  Jeacribe  the  jii^-existing  matter  out 
of  which  the  world  was  maiie,  and  i  like  Philo,  De 
Mimd.  Op.  §5)  evidently  implying  that  this  in- 
determinate matter  was  itself  uncreated.  What- 
ever attempts  may  be  made  to  bring  this  statement 
uitu  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute 
primal  creation,  it  is  evident  that  it  deiives  its  form 
from  Greece.  Scarcely  less  distinctly  heathen  is  the 
c<)n(>>ption  which  it  presented  of  the  body  as  a  mere 
weight  ami  clog  to  the  soul  (ix.  15  ;  contrast  2  Cor. 
v.  1-4) ;  and  we  must  refer  to  some  extra-Judaic 
source  tor  the  remaikable  doctrine  cf  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  which  finds  unmistokeable  ex- 
pression in  viii.  20.  The  fuim,  indeed,  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  eniinciHtHil  difleis  alike  from  that 
given  by  Plato  and  by  Philo,  but  it  is  no  less 
foreign  to  the  puie  Hebrew  mode  of  thought.  It 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
O.  T.  that  the  writer  represients  the  Spirit  of  God 
as  tilling  (i.  7)  and  inspiring  nil  things  (xii.   1), 

■  The  ftmoitii  pouMffe,  ti.  13-3'i,  has  been  very  tn- 

qitrntly  rnrrirlH,  bxth  in  <«rly  and  modem  timra,  as  a 
y,    :  IVi^iiin  of  Clirisl.  •  the  child  of  GM."     It 

h  ,  ~fi.-'  t.v  r.rlinli.iii  (.i.lr.  ,l/<i...  III.  22). 

('Jl  1    il    14),  lltl>|><.|yiuit   i/>rm.  ud<\  Jud.  »). 

OrtKrii  («■*.  vl.  IN  Kx.  I  ),  lUfl  many  Inter  Kather>. 
anJ  lloniUb  Interpret*'!*  havf  Rpnerally  folluwrd  tlieir 
>(>lnloii.  It  wriim  obvlniiii,  huwevrr,  itiat  the  paanaffe 
ytntalns  no  Individual  rt- fiTPiicr ;  and  Ibe  a>liicidpnces 
»>ka  extsl  brt«r«ti  iIm-   lanipu^  and  details  la   the 
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but  even  here  the  ieea  of  "  a  soul  of  the  world  " 
seems  to  influence  his  thoughts  ;  and  the  same  re* 
mark  applies  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Pi-ovi 
dence  {■wp6voim,  xiv.  3,  xvii.  2  ;  comp.  Grimm,  aa 
loc.),  and  of  the  four  cainiinal  virtues  'viii.  7, 
aaxftpoviyri,  ^p6irn<ris,  iiKaiovvvJi,  iytptia, 
which,  in  form  at  least,  i>how  tiie  etfect  of  Stoic 
teaching.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  trace  of 
the  characteristic  Christian  doctrine  of  a  resunec- 
tion  of  the  body ;  and  the  future  triumph  of  the 
good  b  entirely  unconnected  with  any  revelation  ot 
a  pei-sonal  Messiah*  (iii.  7,  8,  v.  16;  comp.  Grimm 
on  i.  12,  iii.  7,  for  a  good  view  of  the  eathatology 
v/f  the  book).  The  identitication  of  the  teinplei 
(Gen.  iii.),  (directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  devil,  as 
the  bringer  "of death  into  the  world  "  (ii.  '-'3,  24;, 
is  the  most  remarkable  development  of  Biblical 
doctrine  which  the  book  contains ;  and  this  pi"eg- 
nant  passage,  when  combined  with  the  earlier  de- 
claration as  to  the  action  of  man's  free  will  in  the 
taking  of  evil  to  himself  (i.  12-16),  is  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  living  power  of  the  Divine  teaching  of 
the  0.  T.  in  tlie  face  of  other  influences.  It  is  al.-'o 
in  this  point  that  the  Pseudo-Solomon  diDei-s  most 
widely  from  Philo,  who  iwognizes  no  sucii  evil 
power  in  tlie  world,  though  the  doctrine  must  have 
been  well  known  at  Alexandria  (comp.  Gfitirer, 
Philo,  &c.  ii.  2:}8).*  The  subsequent  deliverance 
of  Adam  from  his  ti-nnsgression  (^{e(A.oTO  ainhy 
tK  irapairTdifiaTos  liiov)  is  attributed  to  Wisdom  ; 
and  it  appears  tiiat  we  must  undei-stand  by  this, 
not  tlie  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  but  that 
wisdom,  given  by  God  to  man,  which  is  in^mor^ 
tality  (viii.  17).  Generally,  too,  il  may  le  ob- 
served that,  as  in  the  cognate  books.  Proverbs  and 
l-xclesiastes,  there  are  few  ti-aces  of  the  recognition 
of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  wise  man  in  his 
wisdom,  which  fonns,  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pix)- 
jihets,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  (yet  comp.  xv.  2).  With  itgaixi  to  the 
interpretition  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  woitliy  of  notice 
that  a  typical  significance  is  assumed  to  underlie 
the  historic  details  (xvi.  1,  xviii.  4,  5,  &c.);  ;iiid 
in  one  most  remarkable  passage  (xviii.  24)  the  high- 
priestly  dress  is  expressly  described  as  presenting  an 
image  of  the  Divine  glory  in  creation  and  in  the 
patriarchal  covenant — an  explanation  which  is 
found,  in  the  main,  both  in  Philo  {De  Vita  Mo$. 
§12)  and  Josephus  {^Ant.  iii.  7,  §7),  as  well  as  in 
later  writeis  (comp.  also  xvi.  6,  §7).  In  connexion 
with  the  O.  T.  Scriptuies,  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
may  be  regaHed  as  carrying  on  one  step  further 
the  great  problem  of  life  contained  in  Eodesiastes 
and  Job;  while  it  differs  from  both  fonnallif  by  the 
atlmixture  of  Greek  elements,  and  dtKtrinaUy  by 
the  supreme  promhience  given  to  the  jtlea  of  im- 
mortality ;>f  the  vindication  of  Divine  justice 
(comp.  below,  §9). 

7.  The  doctrine  of  Wisdom. — It  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  here  in  detail  the  piogi-ewive  %[»■ 
velopment  of  tit*  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  as  a  Divine 
Power  sUnding  in  mom  mum  betwean  the  Ciwtor 


OonpeU  are  line  partly  to  the  0.  T.  [niwgii  on  WMlcfc 
it  is  based,  and  partly  to  the  oanenrrviKe  of  cerk 
typical  lonu  of  rrpruacb  and  saSBrlng  In  Dte  IxHtt 
l*itMion. 

b  riiere  I*  also  oonsiderable  dlffrrence  b>-twrrn  ll»e 
skrldi  of  the  rise  of  Idolntry  In  Itillo,  O*  Jloxarck.  fl-S, 
•tid  tltat  Kiven  In  WmL  xlll.  xlv.  Otiwr  dllTrrrnm  arc 
poinird  otH  by  Kiclitioni.  Mni  172  If.  A  tr»c»  o(  tb< 
esblttlUtk  uiw  of  niimbrm  I*  pointed  •  at  bjr  Kwali  In  tbe 
tutntf  one  atUlbulM  ':f  Wtsduia  (wti  il,  U\ 
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tnd  oi'cation,  yet  without  »ome  idea  of  this  history 
Qo  toiTect  ooinion  can  be  formed  on  tne  position 
which  the  book  of  tlie  Pseudo-Soiomon  occupies  in 
Jewibh  literature.  The  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
■  to  be  Icund  in  the  Booit  of  Proverbs,  where 
(Tiii.)  Wisdom  {Khokmah^  is  repifsented  as  present 
with  God  befo.«  (viii.  22)  and  during  the  cresition 
of  the  world.  So  tar  it  appears  only  as  a  principle 
regulating  the  action  of  the  Creator,  though  even  in 
this  way  it  establishes  a  close  connexion  between 
tlie  world,  as  the  outwai-d  expression  of  Wisdom, 
and  Ciod.  Moreover,  by  the  personification  of 
VN'isdom,  and  the  relation  of  Wisdom  to  men  (viii. 
31),  a  preparation  is  made  for  the  extension  ot  the 
doctrine.  This  appeare,  after  a  long  interval,  in 
Ecclesiasticus.  In  the  gi«at  description  of  Wisdom 
given  in  that  book  fxxiy.).  Wisdom  is  represented 
as  a  ci-eation  of  God  (xxiv.  9),  penetrating  the  whole 
univeiw  (4-6),  and  taking  up  her  special  abode 
with  the  chosen  people  (8-12;.  Her  pei-sonal  ex- 
istence and  providential  function  are  thus  distinctly 
brought  out.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  tlie  con- 
ception gains  yet  fiirther  completeness.  In  this. 
Wisdom  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (ix. 
17) — an  identification  half  implied  in  Eoclus.  xxiv. 
3 — which  blooded  over  the  elements  of  tlie  un- 
foiTTied  world  (ix.  9),  and  inspired  the  prophets  (vii. 
7,  27  j.  She  is  the  power  which  unites  (i.  7)  and 
directs  all  things  (viii.  1).  By  her,  in  especial, 
men  have  fellowship  with  God  (xii.  1)  ;  and  her 
action  is  not  confined  to  any  period,  for  "  in  all 
ages  entering  into  holy  souls,  she  maketh  them 
friends  of  Got!  and  prophets"  (vii.  27).  So  also 
her  working,  in  the  providential  histoiy  of  God's 
people,  is  traced  at  length  (x.) ;  and  her  power  is 
declared  to  reach  beyond  the  world  of  man  into 
tliat  of  spirits  (vii.  23). 

The  conception  of  Wisdom,  however  boldly  per- 
sonified, yet  leaves  a  wide  chasm  between  the  world 
and  the  Creator.  Wisdom  answei-s  to  the  idea  of 
a  spirit  vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  in  all  time, 
as  distinguished  from  any  special  outward  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  Pei-son.  Thus  at  the  same  time 
that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was  gi-adually  con- 
structed, the  conielative  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word 
was  also  reduced  to  a  definite  shape.  The  Word 
[AIem>-a),  the  Divine  expression,  as  it  was  under- 
stood in  Palestine,  furnished  the  exact  complement 
to  Wisdom,  the  Divine  thought;  but  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  Greek  Logos  {sermo,  ratio)  introduced 
considerable  confusion  into  the  later  treatment  of 
tn*.  two  ideas.  Broiidly,  however,  it  may  be  said 
tJaf  the  Word  properly  represented  the  mediative 
«lement  in  the  action  of  God,  Wisdom  the  mediative 
element  of  His  omnipresence.  Thus,  accoixiing  to 
'he  later  distinction  of  I'hilo,  Wisdom  corresponds 
to  the  immanent  Woi-d  (Adyos  iySiduBtros),  while 
the  Word,  strictly  speaking,  was  defined  as  cnun- 
ciattve  {A6yoi  irpo<popiK6s).  Both  ideas  are  in- 
cluded in  the  language  of  the  prophets,  and  both 
found  a  natural  development  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  The  one  prepared  men  for  the  revelation 
of  th;  Son  ot  God,  the  other  for  the  revelation  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon,  which  gives 
the  most  complete  view  of  Divine  wisdom,  contains 
only  two  passages  in  which  the  Word  is  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  personal  action  (xvi.  12, 
Jfviii.  I.t;  ix.  I  is  of  different  character).  These,  how- 
ever, aie  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  two  powers 
were  distinguished  by  the  writer  ;  and  it  has  been 
j.OTinioiily    argued   that   the   supenor    prominence 


given  in  the  book  to  the  conception  of  Wisaloiti  k 
an  indication  of  a  date  anterior  to  I'hilo.  Nor  it 
this  conclusion  uui'eaiuinable,  if  it  is  piobably  i'Ht» 
blished  on  independent  grounds  that  the  book  is  Ot 
Alexandrine  origin.  Hut  it  is  no  le>s  im))ortHnt  t« 
observe  that  the  doctrine  of  WLaJora  in  itself  is  nj 
proof  of  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  direct  teach- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  might  not  have  arisen  in 
Palestine,  and  it  is  necessaiy  that  we  should  recur 
to  the  more  special  traits  of  Ale-xandrine  thought  in 
the  book  which  have  been  noticed  before  (§t>)  for 
the  primaiy  evidence  of  its  Alexandrine  origin  ;  and 
starting  fi«m  this  there  appears  to  be,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  impeifect  materials  at  our  com- 
mand, a  greater  affinity  in  the/ofTn  of  the  doctrine 
on  wisdom  to  the  teaching  of  Alexandria  than  to 
that  of  Palestine  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch,  iv.  548  tf. ; 
Welte,  Einl.  161  ff.,  has  some  good  criticisms  on 
many  supposed  traces  of  Alexandrine  doctrine  ia 
the  book,  but  errs  in  denying  all). 

1'he  docti'ine  of  the  Divine  wisdom  passes  by  a 
transition,  often  imperceptible,  to  that  of  human 
wisdom,  which  is  derived  from  it.  This  embraces 
not  only  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  spiritual 
virtues,  but  also  the  vai'ious  branches  of  phvfcical 
knowledge.  [Comp.  Philosophy.]  In  this  a-^pect 
the  enumeration  of  the  great  forms  of  n&tural 
science  in  vii.  17-20  (viii.  8),  offers  a  most  in- 
structive subject  of  comparison  with  the  coirespond- 
ing  passages  in  1  K.  iv.  32-34.  In  addition  to  the 
subjects  on  which  Solomon  wrote  (Songs,  Proverbs : 
Plants,  Beasts,  Fowls,  Ci'eeping  Things,  Fishes^, 
Cosmology,  Meteorology,  Astronomy,  Psychology, 
and  even  the  elements  of  the  philoso])hy  of  history 
(viii.  8),  are  included  among  the  gifts  of  Wisdom. 
So  far  then  the  thoughtful  Jew  had  already  at  the 
Christian  era  penetrated  into  the  domain  of  specu- 
lation and  inquiry,  into  each  province,  it  would 
seem,  which  was  then  recognized,  without  abandon- 
ing the  simple  faith  of  his  nation.  The  fact  itself 
is  most  signifiaint ;  and  the  whole  book  may  be 
quoted  as  furnishing  an  important  coirective  to  the 
later  Roman  descriptions  of  the  Jews,  which  were 
drawn  from  the  people  when  they  had  been  almost 
uncivilized  by  tlie  excitement  of  the  last  desperate 
struggle  for  national  existence.  (For  detailed  refer- 
ences to  the  chief  authorities  on  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  see  Philosophy  ; 
adding  Bruch,  Die  Weisheitslehre  der  Hebrier, 
1851.) 

8.  Place  and  date  of  writing. — Without  claim- 
ing for  the  internal  indications  of  the  origin  of  ihf 
book  a  decisive  force,  i  1  seems  most  reasonablt  tc 
believe  on  these  gitJunds  that  it  was  composed  at 
Alexandria  some  time  before  the  time  of  Philo  (cir. 
120-80  B.C.).  This  opinion  hi  the  main,  tlio  ;gh  :,he 
conjectural  date  varies  from  150-50  H.C,  oi-  even 
beyond  these  limits,  is  held  by  Heydenreich,  Gfrorer, 
Bauermeister,  Ewald,  Bmch,  and  Grimm;  and 
other  features  in  the  book  go  far  to  confirm  it. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  extent  or  tb« 
Hellenistic  element  at  Jerusalem  in  the  last  centui-y 
B.C.,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  for  the  existence  there  of  so  wide 
ar  acquaintance  with  Greek  moiles  of  thought,  and 
so  complete  a  command  of  the  resources  of  the 
Greek  language,  as  is  shown  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Alexaudiia  was  the  only  place  where  Judaism  and 
philosophy,  both  of  the  east  and  west,  came  into 
natural  and  close  connexion.  It  ap})eara  further 
that  the  mode  in  which  Egyptian  idolatry  is  spoken 
of,  must  l*  due  in  some  degree  to  the  infJuence  oi 
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pmMit  and  living  antagouisiii,  and  not  to  the  ooo- 
tnn)>intioii  of  |Ku>t  hiiktorj.  This  s  pai-ticuiaily 
e\-ltleut  in  the  great  foxv  laiti  u}ioii  tlie  det»ilg  ot 
the  r.c}  )'t  .'111  HiHinal  woi>>hiy  xv.  18,  &t'.  <;  niiJ 
tlip  •l'>.  1  ijii  ioii  ot'  tlie  cuudltimi  of  the  Jewish  settiei-s 
ai  Kityj.t  xii.  14-ltj)  apj>li<5»  better  to  coluni^ts 
^iied  Ht  Alexandria  on  the  condition*  of  eqiuility  by 
the  fiist  I'tolemies,  thaii  to  tlie  immediate  de;>ceiid- 
aiits  of  Jacob.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  ju&tly,  that 
Uie  local  ooiouring  of  the  latt«-  p.-iit  of  the  book  is 
coi^liisive  as  to  the  place  of  its  composition.  But 
all  the  eue&^t  winch  have  been  made  as  tn  its 
aiiihorship  are  absolutely  valueless.  The  eailiest 
was  that  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which  assigned  it 
to  Philo  '  Praef.  in  Lib.  Sai.  Nonnulli  scriptorum 
\'  es9«.!udaei  Philonisaffinnaut).  There 

la  that  the  later  and  famous  I-'hilo 

v\ ^ .:  by  this  designation,  though  Jerome  in 

hi»  account  of  him  makes  no  refei'eitce  to  the  belief 
(De  rir.  illustr.  xi.).  Manj  later  wiiteiv,  includ- 
ing; Luther  ajid  Gerhard,  adopted  this  view ;  but 
the  variations  in  teaching,  which  have  been  already 
11' ti..-,!,  eJTectually  pixjve  that  it  is  unfounded. 
"'•i::>.  thei-efoie,  have  imagined  that  the  name 
w.i.^  ixii  iiect,  but  that  the  eiJei"  Philo  was  intended 
i>j  it  (<i.  WemsdortT,  and  in  a  modified  foim  Huet 
aud  Bellannin).  But  of  this  elder  Jewish  Pliilo  it 
]-  simply  known  that  he  wrote  a  poem  on  Jeni- 
...lem*  Lutterb^ck  sus^ested  Aristobulus.  [Ajtl- 
sioiiui.L'S.]  Eichhom,  Zeller,  Jost,  and  several 
others  supposed  that  the  author  was  one  of  the 
Thompeutae,  but  here  tiie  positive  evidence  against 
the  conjecture  is  stronger,  for  the  book  contains  no 
trace  of  the  ascetic  discipline  which  was  of  tlie 
evened  of  the  Therapeutic  teaching.  The  opinion 
of  some  later  ciitics  tliat  the  book  is  of  Chnstian 
orii^ii  (Kirschbaum,  C.  H.  Weisse),  or  even  de- 
finitely the  work  of  Apoiios  i^Noack,,  is  still  more 
pervr-ise;  for  not  only  does  it  not  contain  the 
t.liciit.'st  trace  of  the  three  caitiinal  truths  of  Chris- 
ti.i:  iv.  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  tite  Kesur- 
I  '  *'     '    '  •,  but  it  even  leaves  no  room  for 

,i  tenor  of  its  teaching* 
V.   //■  i  iio  history  of  the  book  is  extremely 

obscure.  There  i*  no  tiace  of  the  use  of  it  before 
the  Christiiin  era,  but  this  oould  not  be  otherwise 
if  the  view  which  ha*  been  given  of  its  date  be 
collect.     It  it  perhapa  more  turpriaing  that  Philo 

ilom   II  •  ■ -^    v.,..,.  ^j,y  knowledge  of  it, 

an  I  :•  ,  writings  aic  care- 

ti.ilj  '  '.  some  allusions  to  it 

limy  be  i»uii<i  wlitcii  iutve  iiithei'to  escaped  obsenra- 
tioii.  C>n  the  otlier  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
f'    '  ',  if  not  other  of  the  Apotttolic  wiiters, 

with  its  language,  though  he  make* 

I.        ,  mutation  from  it  (the  supposed  leference 

in  Luke  xi.  4^  to  Wisd.  ii.  I2-14,  is  wholly  un- 
founUel^  Thus  we  have  striking  parallels  in  Rom. 
ix.  'Jl  to  Wi«i.  XT.  7 ;  in  liom.  ii.  22  to  Wisd.  xii. 
20  ;  in  Kph.  vi.  13-17  to  \Vi*d  r.  17-19  (the  h««r 
veiily  armour),  ice.  The  coincideDoaa  ia  tboaght 
or  language  which  occur  ia  other  boob  of  tht 
N.  T.,  if  they  stoo.1  alone,  wooU  bt  hwaffident  to 
establiah  «  din«t  ooanosioo  between  them  aod  the 

•  TbeonHeetareorX FkbMT,  thatthebeokwaewilltn  CbrMlMi (eilMrwlM aakaowa) bhbmI  Pblla  tail 
by  Zembbabel.  who  ilgktljr  a«mned  the  dwraOrr  or  a  eftkie  be 
iiKund  Sotoaxm,  it  only  worth  menUooing  m  a  apxdnteii  of  a  oomipt  vttmtt  of  tfct  Maraliiilan  Onwa.  Wbwe 
of  mlsplacpil  Incetiulty  (ootnp.  W<Iip,  Kinl  i«i  ff.).  the  li^in  tr«t  nmi$ M  atpiimU» ok amieu  Satamumi$  in 
ADgustliie  blmaeir  oorrvcteJ  tbr  mbtake  bj  whtch  be  lumenm  ifitiui  srrfjpia,  he  haastoae  the  ortfliiiil  Urvvk 
ituib(i«<d  it  to  Jesos  the  sua  of  SIruti.  I  say  haw  rrod.  >ai  i  X»4t'«  li^aiiiTii  i^m  #iAm>«<  (Id 

<  llr.  rri-Kclles  has  irtveti  •  new  lum  to  tbi*  o|ttnli>n  |  v«b  ^iAaic). . .  .Or  SKaln,  that  Jerome  so  mttad  the  par 
by  aoptkisiu^  that  the  bouk  aiay  have  been  wrllMii  hf  a  i  MR*  ■  Jmmtat  ^f  I  vuig.  ISM,  ST  d). 


liook  of  Wisdom  ;  and  even  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul, 
it  may  be  questioned  whrther  hu  a(X)iiaiutaiice  w'h 
the  book  may  not  linve  Ix^en  gaineil  rather  orally 
tlian  by  dirix^t  study.  The  same  ipmark  .'i|i)>!ies  ti 
a  a)inciilence  of  language  in  the  (■pi>tie  of  Clenient 
to  the  Corinthians  pointed  out  by  (iiimm  [Ad  (.'or. 
i.  27;  Wisd.  xi.  22,  xii.  12^;  so  that  the  fiist  cleaj 
references  to  the  book  occur  not  enrlier  than  the 
close  of  the  second  century.  According  to  Ku.sebins 
(//.  K.  V.  I'H),  Irenaeus  made  use  of  it  'and  of  the 
Ep.  to  the  Hebrews)  in  a  lost  work,  and  in  a 
pavs,ngp  of  his  great  work  (adv.  Hiier.  iv.  38,  3) 
iiviiaeus  sili-ntly  aiopts  a  characteristic  clause  troin 
it  (Wisd.  vi.  19,  cup9ap<rla  ii  ifyvs  tlwai  voici 
Ototji).  From  the  time  of  t'lement  of  Alexandria 
the  book  is  constantly  quoted  as  an  inspii«d  work 
of  ."soiomoii,  or  as  "  Sciipture,"  even  I'V  those 
Fathers  who  denied  its  assumed  authorship,  and  it 
gained  a  place  in  the  Canon  (together  with  the 
otlier  Apoa-yphal  books)  at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
dr.  397  A  D  (for  detailed  references  see  Canon,  vol. 
i.  pp.  256,  258/.  From  this  time  its  history  is  th( 
same  as  that  of  the  other  Apocrvjihi'  booki  ur  ♦.-. 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  tne  ountrovei'^ies 
which  aiTwe  tlieii  its  intrinsic  excellence  i-oiiimanded 
the  admiration  of  those  who  refused  it  a  place 
among  the  canonical  books  (so  Lutlier  ap.  Gnmm, 
§2).  Pellican  directly  ariiiTned  its  inspiration 
((trimm,  /.  c);  and  it  is  quoted  as  Scripture  in 
both  the  Books  of  Homilies  (pp.  98-9;  174,  ed. 
1850).  In  later  times  the  various  estimates  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  book  have  been  influenced 
by  contioversial  prejudices.  In  bjigland,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  has  been  most  strangely 
neglected,  though  it  furnishes  seven*!  lessons  for 
Chui-ch  Festivals.  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to 
study  the  book  dispassionately,  and  not  feel  tlwit  it 
forms  one  of  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of  provi- 
'  dential  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Cove- 
nants. How  far  it  falls  shnit  of  Chri.stian  ti-uth, 
or  rather  how  completely  silent  it  is  on  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  been  already  seen; 
and  yet  Christianity  oflers  the  only  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  which  it  raises  in  its  teaching 
on  the  immortality  of  man, on  future  judgment,  on  the 
catholicity  of  the  divine  Church,  and  the  speciality  of 
Revelation.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  elaewhere 
any  pre-Christian  view  of  religion  equally  wide,  sus- 
tained, and  definite.  The  writer  seems  to  have  looked 
to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  philosophy  of  Persia  and 
Greece,  and  to  have  gatheit?d  from  both  what  they 
contained  of  Divine  truth,  and  j'et  to  have  clung 
with  no  leas  zeal  than  his  fathers  to  that  central 
revehition  which  God  made  first  to  Moaes,  and  tLen 
caiTied  on  by  the  0.  T.  prophets.  Thus  in  some 
sense  the  bcK>k  become*  a  Uiidmark  by  which  we 
may  paitially  fix  the  natural  limits  of  the  deveUip- 
meiit  of  Jewish  doctrine  when  brought  into  contact 
with  heathen  doctrine,  and  measure  the  nspii-ations 
which  were  thus  laiseii  l>efore  their  great  fullilnient. 
The  teaching  of  the  book  upon  immortality  has  lel\ 
in«ftw«abl«  traoM  upoa  the  baguage  of  Christendom. 
Tht  BobU  phriM  whidi  tfiSk»  of  a  "  hope  full  vi 
hnmortality "  (WM.  iii.  4),  caa  aerw  be  lost; 
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uid  in  mediac/al  ai-t  few  sjmbols  are  moi-e  striking 
than  that  which  represent*  in  outward  form  that 
**  the  houls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God  " 
(Wisd.  iii.  1).  Other  passages  less  familiar  are 
aoai-uely  less  beautiful  when  seen  in  the  light  of 
Christianity,  as  xv.  3,  "To  know  Thee  (0  Go<l)  is 
perfect  ngijteousness ;  yea,  to  know  Thy  power  is 
the  i-oot  of  immorUlity"  (comp.  vm.  13, 17  ;  St. 
John  xvii.  3),  or  «i.  26,  "  Thou  sparest  all :  for  they 
are  thine,  0  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls"  (comp.  xii. 
16);  and  many  detached  expressions  anticipate  the 
language  of  the  Apostles  (iii.  9,  x^P^^  ""'  ?A«oj; 
iii.  14,  T^j  irlcrrfus  xipis  iKXfKri) ;  xi.  24,  irapopus 
kjxapTiifiara  itvdpwiruv  fls  fxfriyoiay;  xvi.  7,  Si^ 
«ri  rhv  irivroav  awTripoi). 

10.  Comnuntiries.  —  The  earliest  commentarj 
which  remains  is  that  of  Kabanus  Maurus  (fSSG), 
who  undertook  the  woik,  as  he  says  in  his  prefiice, 
because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  complete 
exposition  of  the  book.  It  is  unceitxin  from  his 
language  whether  the  homilies  of  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  existed  in  his  time:  at  least  they  have 
now  been  long  lost.  Of  the  Ivoman  Catholic  com- 
mentiiries  the  most  impoilaiit  are  those  of  Lorinus 
(tl634),  Corn,  a  Lapide  (tl637),  Maldonatus 
(■fl583j,  Calniet  (tl757),  J.  A,  Schmid  (1858> 
Of  other  commentaries,  the  chief  are  those  by  (iro- 
tius  (tl645j,  Heydenreich,  Bauenneister  (1828), 
and  (jrimm  (1837).  The  last  mentioned  scholar 
has  also  published  a  new  and  admirable  commentary 
in  the  Kwzgef.  Exeg.  Handh.  zu  d.  Apok.  1860, 
which  contains  ample  references  to  earlier  writers, 
and  only  errs  by  excess  of  fulness.  The  English  com- 
mentary of  K.  Arnald  (|-1756)  is  extremely  diffuse, 
but  includes  much  illustrative  matter,  and  shows  a 
regard  for  the  variations  of  MSS.  and  Versions  which 
was  most  unusual  at  the  time.  A  good  English  edi- 
tion, however,  is  still  to  be  desired.       [B.  F.  W.] 

WITCH,  WITCHCRAFTS.    [Magic] 

WITNESS.'  Among  people  with  whom  writ- 
ing is  not  common,  the  evidence  of  a  ti-ansaction  is 
given  by  some  tangible  memorial  or  significant  cei-e- 
mony.  Abraham  gave  seven  ewe-lambs  to  Abime- 
lech  as  an  evidence  of  his  property  in  the  well  of 
Beer-sheba.  Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  "  the 
heap  of  witness,"  as  a  boundary-mark  between  him- 
self and  Laban  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxxi.  47,  52).  The 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  raised  an  "altar,"  designed 
expiessly  not  for  sacrifice,  but  as  a  witness  to  the 
covenant  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation  ;  Joshua  set  up  a  stone  as  an  evidence  of  the 
allegiance  promised  by  Israel  to  God  ;  "  for,"  he  said, 
"  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  "  (Josh, 
xxii.  10,  26,  34,  xxiv.  26,  27).  So  also  a  pillar  is 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  "  a  witness  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Is.  xix.  19,  20). 
Thus  also  the  siicred  ark  and  its  contents  are  called 
"  the  Testimony  "  (Ex.  xvi.  33,  34,  xxv.  16, 
xxxviii.  21;  Num.  i.  50,  53,  ix.  15,  x.  11,  xvii. 
7,  8,  xviii.  2 ;  Heb.  ix.  4). 

Thus  also  symbolical  usages,  in  ratification  of 
conti-acts  or  completed  arrangements,  as  the  cere- 
mony of  shoe-loosing  (Deut.  xxv.  9,  10 ;  Ruth  iv. 
7,  8j,  the  oixieal  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  sus- 
pected wife,  with  which  may  be  compared  the 
oi-deal  of  the  Styx  (Num.  v.  17-31 ;  Claas.  Mm. 
vi.  386  J.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  practise  a  fiery  ordeal 
m  certain  cases  b/  way  of  compurgation  (Burck- 
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hardt,  Notes,  1.  121;  Layard,  Nu,.  and  Bib.  p. 
305).  The  ceremony  also  appointed  at  the  oblatiot 
of  first-fruits  may  be  mentioned  as  partaking  of  tht 
same  cJiaracter  (iJeut.  xxvi.  4).    [First-Fruits.] 

But  written  evidence  was  by  no  means  unknowr 
to  the  Jews.  Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by  a  writr 
ten  document  (Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3),  whereas  among 
Bedouins  and  Mussulmans  in  general  a  spoken  sen- 
tence is  sufficient  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  1 10;  Sale, 
Koran,  c.  33,  p.  348  ;  I^ne,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  136,  236). 
In  civil  contracts,  at  least  in  later  times,  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  required  and  carefully  pie- 
served  (Is.  viii.  16;  Jer.  xxxii.  10-16). 

On  the  whole  the  Law  was  veiy  careful  to  p;o- 
viiie  and  enforce  evidence  for  all  its  inflections  and 
all  transactions  bearing  on  them :  e.  g.  the  me- 
morial stones  of  Jordan  and  of  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii. 
2-4 ;  Josh.  iv.  9,  viii.  30)  ;  the  fringes  on  gannents 
(Num.  XV.  39,  40) ;  the  boundary-stones  of  pro- 
perty (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17;  Prov.  xxii.  28); 
the  "  broad  plates  "  made  from  the  censers  of  the 
Korahites  (Num.  xvi.  381;  above  all,  the  Ark  of 
Testimony  itself: — all  these  aie  instances  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  Legislator  to  perpetuate  evidence  ot 
the  facts  on  which  the  legislation  was  founded,  and 
by  which  it  was  supported  (Deut.  vi.  20-25). 
Appeal  to  the  same  principle  is  also  repeatedly 
made  in  the  case  of  prophecies  as  a  test  of  their 
authenticity  (Deut.  xviii.  22  ;  Jer.  xxviii.  9, 16, 17  ; 
John  iii.  11,  v.  36,  x.  38,  xiv.  11 ;  Luke  xxiv.  48 ; 
Acts  i.  3,  ii.  32,  iii,  15,  &c.). 

Among  special  provisions  of  the  Law  with  respect 
to  evidence  are  the  following: — 

1.  Two  witnesses  at  least  are  required  to  esta- 
blish any  charge  (Num.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  xvii.  6, 
xix.  15;  IK.  xxi.  13;  John  viii.  17;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
1 ;  Heb.  x.  28) ;  and  a  like  principle  is  laid  down 
by  St.  Paul  as  a  rule  of  procedure  in  certain  cases 
in  the  Christian  Church  (1  Tim.  v.  19). 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  suspected  wife,  evidence 
besides  the  husband's  was  desired,  tliough  not  de- 
manded (Num.  V.  13). 

3.  The  witness  who  withheld  the  truth  was  cen- 
sured (Lev,  V,  1). 

4.  False  witness  was  punished  with  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  offence  which  it  sought  to  establish. 
[Oaths.] 

5.  Slanderous  reports  and  officious  witness  are 
discouraged  (Ex,  xx.  16,  xxiii.  1 ;  Lev.  xix.  16,  18; 
Deut.  xix.  16-21  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  28). 

6.  The  witnesses  were  the  firet  executioners 
(Deut.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  7;  Acts  vii.  58), 

7.  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge  and  torn 
by  wild  beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  carcase 
in  proof  of  the  tact  and  disproof  of  his  own  crimi- 
nality (Ex,  xxii.  13). 

8.  According  to  Josephus,  women  and  slaves  were 
not  admitted  to  bear  testimony  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §15), 
To  these  exceptions  the  Mishna  adds  idiots,  deaf, 
blind,  and  dumb  persons,  pei-sons  of  infamous  cha- 
racter, and  some  others,  ten  in  all  (Selden,  de 
Synedr.  ii,  13,  1 1 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p,  653j.  The 
high-priest  was  not  bound  to  give  evidence  in  any 
case  except  one  aHecting  the  king  (t6.).  Various 
refinements  on  the  quality  of  evidence  and  the 
manner  of  taking  it  are  given  in  the  ilishna 
(Sanhedr.  iv.  5,  v.  2,  3;  Maccoth,  i.  1,  9;  S/ieb. 
iii.  10,  iv,  1,  v,  1).  In  criminal  cases  evidence 
was  required  to  be  oral ;  in  pecuniary,  written  evi- 
dence was  allowed  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabh.  653). 

(n  the  N.  T.  the  original  notion  of  a  witness  U 
exhibited  ia  the  special  form  of  one  who  atteiit*  bu 


WIZARD 

Wief  in  the  (lospel  by  itorsonal  suflfeiing.  So  St. 
Stephen  is  stvled  by  St.  I'nul  (AcIa  utii  'zO),  aiid 
Uie  •' faithful'  Antipns"  (Rev.  ii.  13).  St.  Jonn 
^lso  speaks  of  hiniiielf  and  of  others  as  witnesses  in 
this  sense  (Kev.  i.  9,  vi.  9,  ii.  ;i,  xx.  4).  See  also 
Heb.  xi.  and  xii.  1,  in  which  |mssage  a  number  of 
persons  ni-e  mentioneil,  belonging  both  to  O.  T.  and 
N.  T.,  who  bore  witness  to  the  truth  by  personal 
eudunuK-e;  and  to  this  passnge  may  be  added,  as 
bearing  on  the  same  view  of  tlie  teim  '•  witness," 
Diui.  iii.  21,  vi.  16;  1  Mace.  i.  60,  63;  2  Mace, 
vi.  18,  19.  Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  eccle- 
siastical teiTO  "  Martyr "  has  arisen,  of  which 
copious  illustration  ntaj  be  seen  in  Suicer,  Tkes. 
vol.  ii.  p.  310,  &c.  [H.  W.  P.] 

WIZARD.     [Magic] 

WOLF  rnKT,  ziSb :  XiKos :  hpu$).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  wolf  of  Palestine  is  the 
common  Ccmia  luptta,  and  that  this  is*  the  uiimal 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  it  is 
true  that  we  lack  precise  information  with  regard  to 
the  Canidae  of  Palestine.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg 
have  deMsibed  a  few  species,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Cania  S(/ruicns  and  the  C.  (  Vulpes)  Niioticus  (see 
6gurea  in  art.  Fox,  App.  A) ;  and  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  mentions,  under  the  name  of  derboun,  a 
species  of  black  wolf,  as  occurring  in  Arabia  and 
bouthem  Syria ;  but  nothing  definite  seems  to  be 
known  of  this  animal.  Wolves  were  doubtless 
far  more  common  in  Biblical  times  than  they  are 
now,  tho'igh  they  are  occasionally  seen  by  modem 
travellei-s  (see  K\\Xo  a  Phytical  History  of  Palettine, 
p.  364,  and  Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii. 
1 84) :  "  the  wolf  seldom  ventures  so  near  the  city  as 
the  fn,  but  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  distance  by  the 
■portsmen  amung  the  hilly  grounds  in  the  ncigh- 
boarhood ;  and  the  villages,  as  well  as  the  heixls, 
otlen  suffer  from  them.  It  is  called  Detib  in  Arabic., 
and  is  common  all  over  Syria." 

The  following  are  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the 
wolf; — Its  ferocity  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlix.  27  ; 
Kz.  xxii.  27;  Hab.  i.  8;  Matt  vii.  15:  its  noc- 
turnal habits,  in  Jer.  v.  6  ;  Zeph.  iii.  3 ;  Hab.  i.  8 : 
its  att-icking  sheep  and  Umbe,  John  x.  12 ;  Matt. 
(.  16  ;  Luke  x.  3.  Isaiah  (xi.  6,  Ixv.  25)  toretells 
the  pesicefiil  reign  of  the  Messiah  under  the  metaphor 
of  a  wolf  dwelling  with  a  Limb;  cruel  persecutors 
»iv  compared  with  wolves  (Matt.  x.  16 ;  Acts 
XX.  29  . 

Wolves,  like  many  other  animals,  are  subject  to 
variation  in  colour;  the  common  colour  is  grey 
with  a  tinting  of  fawn  and  long  black  haii« ;  the 
vaiiety  most  fiequent  in  •'v>uthein  F>urope  and  the 
Pyienees  is  black ;  the  wolf  of  Asia  Elinor  is  moie 
tawny  than  those  of  tiie  common  colour. 

The  people  of  Nubia  and  Kgypt  apply  the  term 
Oie'j  to  tlie  Cania  anthit\  Kr.  Cuv.  (lee  Kiippell's 
Ati'U  xu  dtr  Reise  im  XOrdlichen  Africa,  p.  46 j ; 
this,  however,  is   a  jackal,  and   seiiinii    to  be   the 

/  III,  which  Hemp  and  Khrenb.  noticed 

identical  witli  the  '•  Egyptian  wolf" 
..   ii.iui.  >milh  in  Kitto's  Cyc/.    [W.  H.] 

W<  )MEN.  The  position  of  women  in  the  Hebrew 
couiiiionweiiith  contrasts  favourably  with  that  whlcii 
in  the  |.i'eseiit  day  is  assigned  to  thim  generally  in 
eastern  countries.  The  »o»ial  equality  ot  the  two 
sexes  IS  most  fully  implied  in  the  history  of  the 
oripiiai  creation  of  the  woinnu,  as  well  its  '.n  the 
name  ■u'signed  to  her  by  the  mat,  which  difl'erod 
rvm    hi!>   own   only   in   its  femmiiie   termination 
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(Geo.  ii.  18-23).  This  narrative  is  heni*  effectively 
appealed  to  as  supplying  iin  argument  for  enfiMcing 
the  duties  of  the  huslvmd  towai'ls  the  wife  (K|>h. 
V.  28-31).  Mimy  uaajjes  ot  ejiriy  times  inteitt-iei' 
with  the  pi-eservation  of  this  theoretical  equality : 
we  may  instance  the  existence  of  polygpiiny,  the 
autocratic  powers  vested  in  the  heiui  of  the  family 
under  the  pitriarchal  system,  and  the  tieatment  o( 
cnptives.  Nevertheless  a  high  tone  was  maintained 
generally  on  tliis  subject  by  the  Mo«uc  law,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  by  the  foi°ce 
of  public  opinion. 

The  mast  salient  point  of  contrast  in  the  U8^;es 
of  ancient  as  compared  with  modem  Oriental  society 
was  the  large  amount  of  libeity  enjoyed  by  women. 
Instead  of  being  immured  in  a  hai'em,  or  appearing 
in  public  with  the  face  covered,  the  wives  and 
maidens  of  ancient  times  mingled  freely  and  openly 
with  the  other  sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  ot 
ordinary  life.  Rebekah  travelled  on  a  camel  with 
her  &ce  unveiled,  until  she  came  into  the  presence 
of  her  atTianced  (Gen.  xxiv.  64,  5).  Jacob  saluted 
Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  presence  of  the  shepherds 
(Gen.  xxix.  11).  Each  of  these  maidens  was  en- 
gaged in  active  employment,  the  foiiner  in  fetching 
water  from  the  well,  the  latter  in  tending  her  flock. 
Sai-ah  wore  no  veil  in  Egypt,  and  yet  this  tbimed 
no  gi-ound  for  supposing  her  to  be  manned  (Gen. 
xii.  14-19).  An  outi-nge  on  a  maiiien  in  the  open 
field  was  visited  with  the  severest  punishment 
(Dent.  xxii.  25-27),  proving  that  it  was  not  deemed 
improper  for  her  to  go  about  unprotected.  Further 
than  this,  women  playe>l  no  inconsiderable  pnit  in 
public  celebrations :  Miriam  headed  a  band  of  women 
who  commemorated  with  song  and  dance  the  over- 
throw of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  xv.  20,  21);  Jeph- 
thali's  daughter  gave  her  father  a  triumphal  re- 
ception ( Judg.  xi.  34) ;  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  danced 

ublicly  in  the  vineyai-ds  at  the  yearly  feast  (Judg. 
xxi.  21);  and  the  women  fSted  .'^aul  and  David,  on 
their  retum  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  with 
singing  and  dancing  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7).  The  odes 
of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1,  &c.)  exhibit  a  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation 
which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  position  of  the  sex 
in  that  period.  Women  also  occasionally  held  public 
offices,  particularly  that  of  prophetess  or  inspired 
teacher,  as  instanced  in  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20), 
Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14),  Noadiah  (Neh.  vi.  14), 
Anna  ''Luke  ii.  36),  and  above  all  Deborah,  who 
applied  her  prophetical  gift  to  the  administration  of 
public  atVairs,  and  was  so  entitled  to  be  styled  a 
"judge"  (Judg.  iv.  4).  The  active  part  taken  by 
Je/e)>el  in  tlie  government  of  Isi-ael  (1  K.  xviii.  13, 
xxi.  25;,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Judah 
by  .\thaliah  (2  K.  xi.  3i,  further  attest  the  latitude 
allowed  to  women  in  public  life. 

The  management  of  hoiii>ehold  affairs  devolved 
mainly  on  tlie  women.  They  brought  the  wat«r 
from  the  well  (Gen.  xxiv.  15;  1  Sam.  ix.  II) 
attended  to  the  flocks  (Gen.  xxix.  6,  &c. ;  Ex.  ii.  16), 
prepared  the  meals  ((>en.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  liii.  8), 
and  occupied  their  leisure  hours  in  spinning  (Ex. 
XXXV.  26;  Prov.  xxxi.  19)  and  making  dolhat, 
either  for  the  use  of  the  family  (1  .Sim.  ii.  |9; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21),  for  sale  (Prov.  xxxi.  14,  "-4), 
or  for  charity  (Acta  ix.  39 >.  Th«  value  of  a  vii^ 
tuous  and  active  housewife  form.i  a  fie<{uent  tope 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xi.  16,  xii.  4,  xir.  1,  xxii. 
10,  fic.).  Her  influence  was  of  course  pioportNio* 
ably  gp'eat;  and,  whne  there  was  no  seoond  wil^ 
'  eh*  i-«)nti  oiled  the  an-aiigemnita  of  the  hma\  to  thfl 
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eilwit.  <>l  inviting  or  i^ceiving  guests  <  ii  her  own 
«i.iti/ni  (Ju-lg.  IV.  18  ;  1  Siim.  xxv.  18.  tie;  2  K. 
T.  8,  &c.  K  The  effect  of  polygamy  was  to  transfei- 
iiiiale  iurtueiice  fitun  the  wive-*  to  the  mother,  an 
m  iDoiJc'iitAlly  showji  in  the  application  of  the  tei-m 
gclAraJi  'litenillf  nieaning /xxccr/it/)  to  the  queen 
mother  (1  K.  ii.  1£,  xv.  13;  2  K.  x.  13,  xxiv.  12; 
Jer.  xiii.  18,  xxix.  2).  Fo'vrrmy  also  necessitated 
5  sej«i«te  estftblishmeui  fo.  the  wives  collectively, 
or  tor  each  individually.  Thus  in  the  palace  of 
thi  I'ei-sian  nioiiarcli  Uiere  was  a  "  house  of  the 
women"  (Esth.  ii.  9),  which  was  gunnied  by 
eunuchs  (ii.  3);  in  Solomon's  pilace  the  harem 
waf  connected  with,  but  sepaiate  from,  the  rest  of 
tlie  building  (1  K.  vii.  8j ;  and  on  journeys  each 
wife  had  her  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxxi.  33).  In 
•uch  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  teimiles  took  their 
meals  apai-t  from  the  males  (Esth.  i.  9; ;  but  we 
liHve  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  separate  system 
prevailed  generally  among  the  Jews.  The  women 
were  present  at  festivals,  either  as  attendants  on 
the  guests  (John  xii.  2),  or  as  themselves  guests 
(Job  i.  4  ;  John  ii.  3) ;  and  hence  there  is  good 
ground  for  concluding  that  on  oidinary  occasions 
also  they  joined  the  males  at  meals,  though  there  is 
no  jyjsitive  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Further  infomiation  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  given  under  the  heads  Deaconess,  Dress,  Hair, 
Maukiage,  Slave,  Veil,  and  Widow.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WOOD.    [Forest.] 

WOOLClD^;  T.a).  Wool  was  an  article  of  the 
highest  value  among  the  Jews,  as  the  staple  mate- 
rial for  the  manutacture  of  clothing  (Lev.  xiii. 
47  ;  Deut.  xxii.  1 1 ;  Job  xxxi.  20  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13  ; 
Kz.  xxxiv.  3  ;  Hos.  ii.  5).  Both  the  Hebrew  terms, 
Ueincr  and  gSz,  imply  the  act  of  shearing,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  being  that  the  latter  refers 
to  tlie  "  fleece"  (Deut.  xviii.  4;  Job  xxxi.  20j,  as 
proved  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  ^I'zzo/i,  in  Judg. 
vi.  37-40,  in  conjunction  with  tsemer,  in  the 
sense  of  "  a  fleece  of  wool."  The  impoi-tance  of 
wool  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  notice  that 
Mesha's  tribute  was  paid  in  a  cei-tain  number  of 
wms  "  with  the  wool  "  (2  K.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  by  its 
being  specified  among  the  fii-stfruits  to  be  offered  to 
the  pi'iests  (Deut.  xviii.  4j.  Tlie  wool  of  Damascus 
was  highly  prized  in  the  mai't  of  Tyre  (liz.  xxvii. 
18, ;  and  is  compaieil  in  the  LXX.  to  the  wool  of 
Miletus  [tpia  iK  Mt\iiTov),  the  fame  of  which  was 
widely  spread  in  the  ancient  world  (Plin.  viii.  73 ; 
Vii-g.  Geonj.  iii.  ?06,  iv.  334).  Wool  is  occii- 
sionally  cited  as  an  mage  of  purity  and  brilliancy 
(Is.  i.  18;  Dan.  vu  9;  Rev.  i.  14j,  and  the  flakes 
of  snow  are  appropriately  likened  to  it  (Ps.  cxlvii. 
16).  The  art  of  dyeing  it  was  undei-stood  by  the 
Jews  (Mishna,  S/,jb.  1,  §  6).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WOOLLEN  (LINEN  and).  Among  the  laws 
against  unnatural  mixtures  is  found  one  to  this 
effect :  "  A  gni-ment  of  mixtures  [TJCyB';  shaatttez^ 

shall  not  come  upon  thee"  (Lev.  xix.  19);  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  Deut.  xxii.  11,  "thou  shalt  not 
wear  shaatnez,  wool  and  flax  together."  Our  ver- 
•ion,  by  the  help  of  the  lattei-  passage,  has  rendered 
the  strange  word  shaatnez  in  the  former,  "  of  linen 
»nd  woollen  ;"  while  in  Deut.  it  is  tianslated  "  a 
gai-ment  of  divere  sort<."  In  the  Vulgate  the  diffi- 
culty is  avoided  ;  and  Kt^hriXos,  "  spurious "  or 
"  counteribit,"  the  i-eiilering  of  the  LXX.,  is  want- 
ing in  pre<iision.  In  the  Tai^um  of  Onkelos  the 
ume  scr-i   remains  nitii  a  slight  inodiHcation  to! 
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adapt  it  to  the  Chaldee  ;  but  jii  th>.  Pe:ivito-.Syi-iar 
of  Lev.  it  i»  rendered  by  an  adjective.  "  mo'ley,' 
and  m  Deut.  a  "  motley  gii'tient,"  corrospoii.ling 
in  some  degree  to  the  Samnritin  version,  wliicli  has 
"  spotted  like  a  leopard."  'I  wo  things  only  (i]i|ic  ir 
to  be  certain  about  shnatnei — that  it  is  a  foreign 
word,  and  that  its  origin  has  not  at  pie'^ent  Ik'*^! 
traced.  Its  signification  is  sufficiently  defined  in 
Deut.  xxii.  11.  The  derivation  given  in  th*! 
Mi.shna  ( Cilaiin,  ix.  8),  which  makes  it  a  com])ounil 
of  three  wo.ds,  signifying  "  larded,  bpuu,  am 
twisted,"  iu  in  keeping  with  Kiibbiuiial  etymolo^'jci 
generally.  Other  etymologies  are  piojwsed  by 
Bochai-t  (Hieroz.  pt.  i.  b.  2,  cAh),  Simonis  (/,e.:. 
Neb.),  and  Pfeill'er  (Diib.  Vex.  cent.  2,  loc.  xi.). 
The  last  mentioned  writer  defended  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  word,  but  his  knowledge  of  Coptic, 
according  to  Jablonski,  extended  not  much  beyond 
the  letters,  and  little  value,  therefore,  is  to  be 
attached  to  tK»  solution  which  he  pioposed  for  th* 
difl^culty.  Jablonski  himself  favoure  the  suggestion 
of  Forster,  that  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen  was 
called  by  the  Egyptians  shontnes,  and  that  this 
word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  wiitten 
by  them  in  the  fonn  shaatnez  {Op'isc.  i.  294). 

The  reason  given  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §11) 
for  the  law  which  prohibited  the  weaiing  a  gamicnt 
woven  of  linen  and  woollen  is,  that  such  were  worn 
by  the  priests  alone  (see  Mishna,  Cilaiin,  ix.  1). 
Of  this  kind  were  the  girdle  (of  which  Josephus 
says  the  warp  was  entirely  linen.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §2), 
ephod,  and  breastplate  (Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sac. 
Hebr.  pp.  110,  111)  of  the  High  Priest,  and  the 
girdle  of  the  common  priests  (Maimonides,  Cili 
Hammikdash,  cviii.).  Spencer  conjectured  that 
the  use  of  woollen  and  linen  inwoven  in  tb".  same 
gai-ment  prevail«l  amongst  the  ancient  Zab»  and 
Wijs  associated  with  their  idolatrous  ceremonies 
(De  leg.  Heb.  ii.  33,  §3)  ;  but  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  the  Hebrew  priests,  because  with  them  it 
could  give  rise  to  no  suspicion  of  idolatry,  ftlai- 
monides  found  in  the  books  of  the  Zabii  that  "  the 
priests  of  the  idolaters  clothed  themselves  with  robes 
of  linen  and  woollen  mixed  together "  (Townley, 
Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  p.  207).  By 
"wool"  the  Talmudists  undei-stood  the  wool  o' 
sheep  (Mishna,  Cilaiin,  ix.  1).  It  is  evident  from 
Zeph.  i.  8,  that  tlie  adoption  of  a  particular  dress 
was  an  indication  of  idolatrous  tendencies,  and  there 
may  be  therefore  some  truth  in  the  explanation  ct 
Maimonides.  [W.  A.  W.] 

WORM,  the  representatire  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Sas,  Rimmah,  and  TSle'dh,  TdhV, 
or  Tolaath,  occui'S  in  numerous  pa.s.sages  in  tha 
Bible.  The  first-named  tenn.  Sets  '  DD,  f^s,  tiiiea' 
occui-s  only  in  Isa.  Ii.  8,  "  For  the  "dM  <^j  shah 

eat  them  up  like  a  garniemt,  and  the  Sds  shall  eat 
them  like  wool."  The  word  probably  dt-notes  .-ionic 
particular  species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injurious 
to  wool,  while  perhaps  the  fonuer  name  is  the 
moi-e  genei-al  one  for  any  of  the  destructive  Tineae 
or  "  Clothes  Moths."  For  further  mformation  on 
the  subject  the  i-eader  is  i-efeired  to  MoTH. 

2.  Rimmah  (nO"1 ;  ffKciKij^,  afj\pis,  crcrola : 
vermis,  putredo,  tinea).  The  manna  that  the  dis- 
obedient Israelites  kept  till  the  morning  of ,%  week- 
day "  bred  wonns  "  (D^y/iO),  and  stank  (Ex.  svi 
20i;  while  of  that  kept  over  the  Sal)l'ath  and 
gatliHivil  the  night  bel^v.-c,  it  is  ssiid  that  ''  it  did 
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not  ctink,  neither  was  «.J«re  aii/  worm  (^S^) 
tKpiein."  The  Hebrew  word  i«  connected  with  the 
fjot  DOT  "  to  be  putiid  "  (see  Gesenius,  Thes. 
6.  v.),  aji'l  points  eviiiently  to  various  kinds  of 
ni«C):"ts,  and  the  larvae  of  insects  which  tee<l  on 
pi.tietyiiis:  animal  matter  rather  than  to  earth- 
worms ;  the  words  in  the  original  ai'e  clearly  used 
iiidiMU-iminately  to  denote  either  true  cmnelida,  or 
tlie  larval  condition  of  various  insects.  Thus,  as 
may  be  seen  above,  Rimmdk  and  Toliah  are  boUi 
used  to  express  the  mag;got  or  caterpillar,  whatever 
it  mii^ht  have  been  that  consumed  the  liad  manna  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Job,  under  his  heavy  aHiiction, 
exclaims, "  My  flesh  is  clothed  with  rimmah  "  { vii.  5 ; 
see  also  zvii.  14) ;  thei'e  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
th*!  expression  is  to  beundei'stood  liteiiUly  ;  a  person 
in  .lob's  condition  would  very  piobably  suflier  from 
vUozoa  ot  some  kind.  In  Job  xxi.  26,  zxir.  20, 
Jiere  is  an  allusion  to  woitns  (insect  laivae)  feeding 
m  the  dead  bodies  of  the  buried  ;  our  tiiuislators  in 
the  well-known  passage  (xiz.  26) — "  And  though 
ifter  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body" — have 
rather  over-inteii)reled  the  woi-ds  of  the  original, 
•*  My  skin  shall  have  been  consumed. "• 

The  patriarch  nses  both  Jiimmdh  and  Tole'dh 
(nVvlFl),  in  ch.  xxv.  6,  where  he  compares  the  estate 
of  man  to  a  runmdh,  and  the  son  of  man  to  a  til4'dh. 
This  latter  word,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  (see 
above),  is  applied  in  [)eut.  xxviii.  39  to  some  kinds  of 
larvae  destructive  to  the  vine:! :  ^  Thou  shalt  plant 
vineyards  ....  but  shalt  not  gather  the  gi-apes,  for 
the  tdl&atk  shall  eat  them."  Various  kinds  of  insects 
attack  the  vine,  amongst  which  one  of  the  mo»t 
Jestructive  is  the  Tortrix  vitisana,  the  little 
caterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the  inner  {>arts  of  the 
blos-soms,  the  clusters  of  which  it  binds  tojrether 
by  spinning  a  web  around  them.  The  "  worm  " 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Jonah  s  gourd  was 
a  tolaath  (Jonah  iv.  7).  Michaelis  {Suppi.  p.  2l89j 
quotes  Kumphius  as  asserting  tiiat  there  is  a  kind 
of  black  cateipillar,  which,  during  sultry  rainy 
weather,  does  actually  strip  the  plant  of  its  leaves 
in  a  single  night.  In  Is.  Izvi.  24  allusion  is 
matle  to  maggots  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
slain  in  battle.  The  words  of  »he  prophet  are 
applii-il  by  our  Lord  (Mark  iz.  44,  46,  48;  meta- 
phorimlly  to  the  stingx  of  a  guilty  conscience  in  tlie 
world  of  dejsirted  spii  its. 

The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  caused  by 
worms  (iTku\riK6$f>i»rot,  AcU  zii.  'i'.i) ;  according 
ti>  JtisephiiK  (Ant.  xix.  8),  his  death  took  place  five 
day^'  after  his  defmrture  fi-nm  tha  theatre.  It  is 
<;.iii'ii!t  thi\t  the  Jewish  historian  makes  no  mention 
(i:  WfiTiis  in  the  case  of  ,\>;n|i|iH,  though  he  ex- 
pic>.iv  notes  it  m  that  of  Hirud  the  (ireat  Ant. 
xvli.  li,  §6).  A  similar  death  was  that  of  Antiuciius 
Kp  phaoeA  (2  Mace.  ix.  9 ;  we  alM>  Kusebius,  Ace/. 
//•»t.  viii.  1*>  ;  and  Lucian,  J'seiuLrmmt.  i.  p.  904  ; 
ru.-Duare  Wetstein  on  Acts  zii.  23).  Whether  the 
woniis  were  !'  ■!   tlie  result  of  the  diseise 

is  an   itnma'  n.      The  **  Angel  of  tJie 

I.or^l  » truck  li  'ii  some  dianue,  the  issue  of 

which  wiL>  tatnl,  and  the  loathsome  s|iecta(le  ot 
whicii  could  not  &il  to  have  had  a  marked  humiliiit- 
iii','  ertttt  on  his  proud  heart.  [W.  H.] 

WORMWOOD  '  njj?^.  lairUih :  wixpla,  xoX^, 
iiu ni.  anii  iriyini:  amarittui>,nhsi/nthiuin).    The 

•  Th-  Mehnw  Is.  nXHCi??  '"fiP  "TW). ».  «..  -  Ami 
if  I*.-  ill..  i.'wT  iwti'  !«!» ••  consumed  tliU  my'iktn,"  or,  a- 
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coiTect  tianslation  of  the  H<'b.  word,  ooours  fre- 
quently in  the  Bible,  and  c^iierdly  m  a  metapliori- 
c:d  sense,  as  in  lleut.  xxix.  .  :.  .  n«>re  "*"  the  idoLi* 
trous  Israelites  it  is  said.  "  Lest  there  be  among  ywi 
a  root  that  beareth  woimwood  "  (see  also  Piov.  v. 
4j.  In  Jer.  iz.  15,  xziii.  1.3;  Lam.  iii.  15,  19, 
wormwood  is  symbolical  of  bitter  calamity  and 
sorrow  ;  unrighteous  judges  are  said  to  "  turn  judz- 
ment  to  wonnwood"  (Am.  v.  7).  The  orientals 
typified  sorrows,  cruelties,  and  calamities  of  any 
kind  by  plants  of  a  poisonous  or  bitter  naiiiie. 
[<iALL,  App.  A.]  The  name  of  the  star  which,  at 
the  sound  of  the  third  angel's  trumpet  fell  upon 
the  rivers,  was  calle<l  Wormwood  ('Aijl'ti^Of ;  iiev. 
viii.  11).  Kitto  (Ph;/s.  Hist,  of  Palestine,  p.  215). 
enumerates  four  kinds  of  wormwood  as  tbimd  In 
Palestine — Artemisia  nilotica,  A.  Judaicn,  A./ru- 
tioosa,  and  A.  cinerea.  Rauwolf  speaks  of  some  kind 
of  wormwood  under  the  name  of  Absinthium  son' 
tonicum  Judaicum,  and  says  it  is  very  common  in 
Palestine  ;  this  is  perhaps  the  Artemisia  Jtidaica, 
The  Hebrew  La&nah  is  doubtless  generic,  and  de- 
notes sevei-al  species  of  .Artemisia  (Celsius,  Hienh.  i. 
p.  480  ;  Kosenmuller.  Bib.  Hot.  p.  116).    [W.  H.] 

WORSHIPPER.  A  tianslation  of  the  Greek 
word  yfUK6pos,  used  once  only.  Acts  xix.  85 ; 
in  the  margin  "  Temple-keeper."  The  neocoroa 
was  onginaliy  an  attendant  in  a  temple,  probably 
entrusted  with  its  chai-ge  (Eurip.  Ion,  115,  121, 
ed.  Dind. ;  Plato,  Leg.  vi.  7,  Bekk.;  Theodoret, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  14,  16;  Pollux,  i.  14;  Philo,  T)e 
I'rov.  &tc.  6,  ii.  237 ;  Hesychius  explains  it  by  6 
rhy  vahy  Kofffiiiv,  Koptlv  ykp  rh  aaipftr,  Suidas, 
KOfffiwv  Kal  firrpfirl^wi/,  &A\'  oi/x  ^  ffapur,  ed. 
Gaisf.  p.  2579j.  The  divine  honours  paid  in  later 
(ireek  times  to  eminent  peiions  even  in  their  life- 
time, were  imitated  and  ezaggerated  by  the  Romans 
under  the  empire,  especially  in  Asia  (Pint.  Ly$, 
23  ;  Appian,  Alitkr.  76;  Dion  Cass.  zzzi.  6;.  The 
term  neocoroi  l>ecame  thus  applied  to  cities  oi 
communities  which  undertook  the  woi°ship  of  pai 
ticular  emperors  even  in  their  lifetime;  but  there 
is  no  ti-ai«  of  the  special  title  being  applied  to  any 
city  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  first  occur- 
rence of  the  term  in  connexion  with  Ephesus  is 
on  coins  of  the  age  of  Nero  (a.d.  54-68),  a  time 
which  would  suthciently  agree  with  its  use  in 
the  account  of  the  riot  there,  probubly  in  55  or 
56.  In  later  times  the  title  appears  with  the  nu- 
merical ailjuncts  81t,  rpis,  and  even  rtrpixts.  A 
coin  of  Nero's  time  bears  on  one  side  'EA«<rlmp 
y*mK6pttv,  an<i  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis  (Mionnet,  [ntcr.  iii.  93;  Eckhel,  iJoctr. 
Vet.  Num.  ii.  520).  The  ancient  Tenerati'>n  of 
.Aiiemis  and  her  temple  on  the  part  of  the  -•  t  of 
Euhesiis,  which  procured  for  it  the  title  of  inmitopoi 
T^t  'Aprdfuiot,  is  too  well  known  to  ne«d  illustra- 
tion ;  but  in  later  time*  it  seems  probau.e  Uiai 
with  the  term  v*ttm6pos  the  pmctice  of  Ncororisro 
became  renen'eil  almost  excjiisively  for  the  venera- 
tiun  paid  to  Homaii  emperont,  towards  whom  many 
other  cities  alM)  of  Asia  Minor  art  m«ti«Md  at 
Neoooiista,  «.  g.  N  loomed  ia,  Ptrinthus,  Sanlit, 
Smyrna,  Magneaia  (Harod.  i.  26  ;  Strabo,  xir.  640; 
Aristid.  Or.  zlii.  77.'i,  ed.  I>ind. ;  Mionnet,  Im»>ir 
iii.  97,  No*.  281,  285;  Edcliel,  Dt  Num.  ii.  h'lO 
521;  Hoeckh,  Inacr.  2617,  2618,  2622,  2954, 
2957,  2990.  2992,  2993 ;  Krause,  D«  Civ.  Nto. 
ouri$;  Hoflmann,  Lex.  '  Neocoroa').    [H.  W.  P.] 

iNivllaao  rtoders  tt,  *•  Yea,  after  my  skin,  wliea  this 
(bi«ly)  to  destroyed  "  Umlrad.  O.  T,  U.  p.  S»>, 
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WRESTLING.    [Gam»».] 

■WRITING.  It  is  proposed  in  the  f  -esent 
article  to  treat,  not  of  writing  in  geneml,  its  oriiiiii, 
the  j)eople  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  wliich  it 
was  discovered,  but  simply  with  rel'erence  to  the 
Hebrew  race  to  give  such  indicjitions  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art  as  are  to  be  deriv«.'d  fi-om 
tlieir  books,  to  discuss  the  origin  and  fontwtion  of 
their  alphabet  and  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  pi'CNent  squaie  chai-acter,  and  to  combine  with 
this  discussion  an  account,  so  far  as  can  be  a.scer- 
taiiicd,  of  the  material  appliances  which  they  made 
use  of  in  writing,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  pievai'.ed  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  reniaikable  fact  that  although,  with  i^espect 
to  other  arts,  as  foi'  instance  those  of  music  and 
metal  working,  the  Hebrews  have  assigned  the 
honour  of  their  discovery  to  the  heroes  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition  whatever  of 
the  oiigin  of  lettera,  a  discovery  many  times  more 
)-emarkable  and  important  than  either  of  these. 
Throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  not  a 
single  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  either  to  the 
practice  or  to  the  existence  of  wiiting.  The  word 
3n3,  cdthab,  "to  write,"  docs  not  once  occur; 
none  of  its  derivatives  are  used ;  and  "1BD,  sipher, 

"  a  book,"  is  found  only  in  a  single  passage  (Gen. 
V.  1),  and  there  not  in  a  connexion  whiih  involves 
the  supposition  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known 
at  the  time  to  which  it  refers.  The  signet  of  Jud.ih 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25)  which  had  probably  some 
device  eni'raven  ujwn  it,  and  Pharaoh's  ring  (Gen. 
xli.  42)  with  which  Joseph  was  invested,  have  been 
appealed  to  as  indicating  a  knowledge  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  writing.  But  as  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  devices  upon  these  rings, 
supposing  them  to  exist,  were  written  chaiacters, 
or  in  fact  any  thing  moie  than  emblematical  figures, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  question.  That  the  Egyptians  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  were  acquainted  with  writing  of  a  certain 
kind  there  is  other  evidence  to  prove,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  up  to  this  period  the  know- 
ledge extended  to  the  Hebrew  family.  At  the  same 
time  theie  is  no  evidence  against  it.  The  instance 
brought  forward  by  Hengstenberg  to  prove  that 
"  signets  commonly  bore  alphabetic  writings,"  is  by 
DO  means  so  decisive  as  he  would  have  it  appear. 
It  is  Ex.  xxxix.  80  :  "  And  they  made  the  plate  of 
the  holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote  upon  it  a 
writing  of  tlie  engravings  of  a  signet,  '  Holiness  to 
Uie  Lord.'"  That  is,  this  inscription  was  engraved 
c^mi  the  plate  as  the  device  is  engraved  upon  a 
signet,  in  intaglio ;  and  the  expression  has  reference 
to  the  manner  of  engiaving,  and  not  to  the  figures 
engraved,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ap})ealed  to  as 
proving  the  existence  of  alphabetic  characters  upon 
Judah's  signet  or  Pharaoh's  ring.  Wilting  is  fiist 
distinctly  mentioned  in  Ex.  xvii.  14,  and  the  con- 
uexion  clearly  implies  that  it  was  not  then  employed 
lor  the  first  time,  hut  was  so  familiar  as  to  be  used 
for  histcric  records.  Moses  is  commanded  to  pre- 
i«rve  the  memoiy  of  Amalek's  onslaught  in  the 
desert  by  committing  it  to  writing.  "  And  Jehovah 
•fiid  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  meraonal  in  the 
book  (not  '«  book,'  as  in  the  A.  V.),  and  rehearse 
it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua."  It  is  clear  that  some 
Bpecial  book  is  here  lefeiTed  to,  perhaps,  as  A  ben 
Ezra  suggest*,  the  book  of  the  wai-s  of  Jehovah,  or 
ibe  look  of  Jashar,  or  one  of  the  many  docujiionts 
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of  th«  ancient  Hebrews  which  have  long  since  pe 
rishei.  Or  it  may  have  leen  the  book  in  wliicf, 
Moses  wrote  the  words  of  Jelnvah  (Ex.  xxiv.  4„ 
that  is  the  laws  cout;iiiie<i  in  chaptei-s  xx.-xxiii.  The 
tables  of  the  testimony  are  said  to  l>e  "  written  by 
the  finger  of  G'od"  (Ex.  xxxi.  18;  on  t)oth  sides, 
and  "the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graver. 
uj)on  the  tables"  (Ex.  xxxii.  15).  It  is  not  cleai 
whether  the  jassage  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  28  implies  that 
the  second  tables  were  written  by  Moses  or  by  God 
himself.  The  engiaving  of  the  gems  of  the  high- 
priest's  brea.stplate  with  the  names  of  the  childitii 
of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  the  inscription  ii|Min 
the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  30)  have  to  do  more  with  tlie 
ait  of  the  engraver  than  o'"  tl.o  writer,  but  bof. 
imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  characters.  The 
next  allusion  is  not  so  clear.  The  Israelites  were 
forbiilden,  in  imitation  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  to 
put  any  "brand"  (lit.  "  writing  of  burning  ")  u|K)n 
themselves.  The  figures  thus  branded  upon  the 
skin  might  have  been  alphabetical  charactem,  but 
they  were  more  probably  emblematical  devices, 
symbolizing  some  object  of  worship,  for  the  roa 
3713,  cdthab  (to  write),  is  applied  to  picture-draw- 
ing (Jiidg.  viii.  14),  to  mapping  out  a  country 
(Josh,  xviii.  8),  and  to  plan-drawing  (1  Clir.  xxviii. 
19).  The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were  written  1 
by  the  priest  "  in  the  book, '  as  betbre ;  and  blottei! 
out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  This  pi-oceeding, 
though  principally  distinguished  by  its  symboliciil 
character,  involves  the  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  and 
of  a  material  on  which  the  cui-ses  were  written 
which  would  not  be  destioyed  by  wafer.  The  . 
writing  on  door-posts  and  gates,  alludeil  to  in  Deut.  ■ 
vi.  9,  xi.  20,  though  perhaps  to  be  taken  figur-  * 
atively  rather  than  literally,  implies  certainly  an 
aajuaintance  with  the  art  and  the  use  of  alpha- 
betic charactei-s.  Hitherto,  however,  nothing  liiis 
been  said  of  the  application  of  writing  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinaiy  life,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ait  among  the  common  people.  Up  to  this  jioint 
such  knowledge  is  only  attributed  to  Moses  and 
the  priests.  From  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  extended  to  others.  A 
m.ui  who  wished  to  be  separated  from  his  wife  for 
her  hifidelity,  could  relieve  himself  by  a  summary 
process.  "  Let  him  write  her  a  bill  (1DD,  sepher, 
"  a  book  ")  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand, 
and  send  her  out  of  his  house."  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely neces.sary  to  infer  from  this  that  the  ait  of 
writing  was  an  accomplishment  possessed  by  every 
Hebrevv  citizen,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
third  party  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these 
"bills  of  divorcement,"  though  apparently  so  m- 
foimal,  were  the  work  of  professional  .scribes.  It 
was  enjoined  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  king  (Deut. 
xvii.  18),  that  he  should  transcribe  the  book  of  the 
law  for  his  own  private  study,  and  we  shall  find 
hereafter  in  the  history  that  distinct  allusions  tc 
wiiting  occur  in  the  case  of  several  kings.  The  re- 
maining instances  in  the  Pentateuch  are  the  writing 
of  laws  upon  stone  covered  with  plaster,  upon 
which  while  soft  the  iascription  was  cut  ^^I)eut. 
xxvii.  3,  8),  the  writing  of  the  song  of  Mosei 
(Deut.  xxxi.  22),  and  of  the  law  in  a  book  which 
was  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi.  24). 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Joshua  on  entering  the  Pro- 
mised Land  was  to  inscribe  a  copy  of  the  L;iw  on 
the  stones  of  the  Altar  on  Mount  Ebal  (Joeh.  viii. 
32).  The  sui-vey  of  the  country  was  drawn  out  ir 
a  book  (Josh,  xviii.  8).     In  the  time  of  the  Ja>  get 
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wr  finit  BMH't  with  the  professional  ncribe  (Tfib> 
rdph-iT).  in  his  important  capacity  as  marshal  of  the 
hti>t  of  waiTiors  (JuJg.  v.  \4\  with  hi»  staff  (A.  V. 
"pen")  of  office.  Kwald  'Poet.  BUch.  i.  129)  re- 
gnnls  sopher  in  this  {tassa^ie  as  equivalent  to  tSQd 
shdphet,  "judge,"  and  ceitainlj  the  context  implies 
the  high  rank  which  the  art  of  writing  conferred 
upon  its  possessor.  Later  on  in  the  history  we  read 
of  Samuel  writing  in  "  the  book  "  the  manner  of  the 
kingdom  (1  Sam.  x.  25);  but  it  is  not  till  the 
reign  of  U»vid  that  we  hear  for  the  firat  time  of 
writing  being  iiaeil  for  the  purposes  of  ordinaiy 
communication.  The  letter  (lit.  "book")  which 
cont-iined  Uriah's  death-warrant  was  written  by 
[•arid,  and  must  have  been  intended  for  the  eye  of 
loib  alone ;  who  was  therefore  ahle  to  read  writing, 
ind  nrob;»bly  to  write  himself,  thousrh  his  message 
.>  ttie  king,  conveying  the  intelligence  of  Uriah's 
death,  was  a  verbal  one  (2  .Sjim.  xi.  14,  15).  It"  we 
examine  the  instances  in  which  writing  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  individiial.s,  we  shall  find  that  in 
all  ca^^es  the  writei-s  weie  men  of  snpeiior  position. 
Ill  the  Pentateuch  the  knowleilge  of  the  ait  is  attri- 
t)uted  to  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  priest  alone.  Sa- 
muel, who  was  educated  by  the  high-priest,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  earliest  historians  ( 1  Cnr.  zzix. 
29),  as  well  as  .Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Chr.  ix.  29), 
>liemaiah  the  prophet,  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chr.  xii. 
:.'),  xifi.  22),  and  Jehu  the  -son  of  Hanani  (2  Chr. 
IX.  34).  l.ettei-s  were  written  by  Jezebel  in  the 
name  of  Ahab  and  sealed  with  his  seal  (IK.  ixi. 
8,  9,  11);  by  Jehu  (2  K.  xi.  6);  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  1);  by  Habshakeh  the  As.<!yrian  ge- 
neral (2  Chr.  xxiii.  17);  bv  the  Persian  satraps 
(E»-.  iv.  6,  7,  8);  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  5),  T» 
biah  (Neh.  vi.  19),  Haman  (Esth.  viii.  5),  Mor- 
decai  and  Esther  ( Esth.  ix.  29).  The  prophet  Elijah 
wrote  to  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2) ;  Isaiah  wrote  some 
of  the  history  of  his  time  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22);  Jere- 
miah committed  his  prophecies  to  writing  (Jer.  li. 
Go),  sometimes  by  the  help  of  liaruch  the  scribe 
'■Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  .32)  ;  and  the  false  prophet,  Shemaiah 
the  Nehelamite,  endeavoured  to  undeimine  Jere- 
miah's iuHuenoe  by  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
the  high-piiest  (Jer.  xxix.  25).  In  Is.  xxix.  11, 
12,  there  is  clearly  a  di.-'tinction  drawn  between 
the  man  who  was  able  to  read,  and  the  man  who 
w.'is  not,  ami  it  seems  a  natural  inference  from  what 
h;is  lieeii  sjiid  that  the  accomplishments  of  reading 
and  writing  were  not  widely  spread  among  the 
people,  when  we  find  that  tliey  are  universally  attri- 
i>utc<l  to  those  of  high  rank  or  education,  kings, 
priesU,  prophets,  and  professional  scribes. 

In  atldition  to  these  instances  in  which  writing 
is  directly  mentioned,  an  indirect  allusion  to  its 
early  existence  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  name 
of  c«  tain  otiicers  of  the  Hebrews  In  Egypt,  D*Tpi5'> 
thSlirtm,  I.XX.  ypannarus  (Ex.  v.  G,  A.  V. 
"  ollicers").    The  root  of  this  word  has  bei-n  sought 

in  the  Arabic  jt.—    sitara,  "  to  write,"  and  its 

original  meaning  is  believed  to  be  «•  writers,"  or 
"sci'ilies;"  an  explanation  adopted  by  (iesenius  in 
V\.>  Lexicon  ffebraiciim  and  Thesaurat,  though  he 
rejfct'Hl  it  in  his  Oeschic'ite  der  Ifebr&ischen 
^'/.riichc  umi  Schnft.  In  the  name  Kirjath-.'>epher 
fB<Miktown,  Josh.  xv.  15'  the  inilicatinn  of  a  know- 
jndgi'  i)(  writing  aniniig  the  Phoenicians  is  moie  dis- 
tiiu-f.  Hitxig  roujeituies  that  the  town  may  have 
J?iive<l  \i»  name  irom  the  discovtry  of  the  art,  for 
*Jio    Kittites,   a  Caiiaaniti^h    race,    inhabited   that 
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region,  and  the  term  Hittite  may  possibly  have  its 

root  in  the  Arabic  t^^^,  chatta,  "  to  write." 

The  Hebrews,  then,  a  branch  of  the  great  Shemitie 
family,  being  in  possession  of  the  art  of  writing, 
according  to  their  :wn  histoncal  recoitis,  at  a  veiy 
early  period,  the  further  questions  arise,  what  cha 
racter  they  made  use  of,  and  whence  they  obtained 
it.  It  is  scarcely  po8si))le  in  the  present  day  to 
believe  that,  two  centuries  .since,  leainMl  men  of 
sober  judgment  s<>rioiisly  maintained,  almost  as  an 
ai-ticle  of  faith,  that  the  sqnai-e  character,  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  with  the  vowel  points  and  accents, 
was  a  direct  revtlation  from  heaven,  and  that  th<! 
commandments  were  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
upon  the  tables  of  stone  in  that  character.  Such, 
however,  Wiis  nally  the  case.  But  recent  investi- 
gatious  have  shown  that,  so  far  from  the  square 
chanicter  having  any  claim  to  such  a  remote  an- 
tiquity and  such  an  august  parentage,  it  is  of  com- 
pai-atively  mo<lem  date,  and  has  been  formed  from  a 
more  ancient  type  by  a  giadual  process  of  develop- 
ment,  the  steps  of  which  will  be  indicated  hereafter, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  safely  asoeilaiiied.  What  thea 
was  this  ancient  type  ?  Most  probably  the  Phoe- 
nician. To  the  Phoenicians,  the  daring  seamen, 
and  adventuroos  colonizeis  of  the  ancient  world, 
tradition  as-signed  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
letters  (Plin.  v.  12).  This  tiadition  may  be  of  no 
value  as  direct  evidence,  but  as  it  probably  origin- 
ated with  the  Greeks,  it  shows  that,  to  them  at 
least,  the  Phoenicians  wei-e  the  inventore  of  lettei-s, 
and  that  these  were  introduced  into  Europe  by 
means  of  that  intercourse  with  Phoenicia  which  is 
implied  in  the  legend  of  Cadmus,  the  man  of  the 
East.  The  Phoenician  companions  of  this  hero, 
according  to  Herodotus  (v.  58),  taught  the  Greeks 
many  accomplishments,  and  among  others  *he  usi 
of  letters  which  hitherto  they  had  not  possessed. 
So  Lucan,  Phars.  iii.  220: 

"  I'hoenlces  primi,  famae  bI  credimns,  ansl 
Mansuram  mdibus  vocem  signare  flgnrls." 

Pliny  f  vii.  56)  was  of  opinion  that  lettei-s  were 
of  As.syrian  origin,  but  he  mentions  as  a  belief  held 
by  othere  that  they  were  discovered  among  the 
Egyptians  by  Mercury,  or  that  the  Syrians  had  the 
honour  of  the  invention.  The  last-mentioned  theory 
is  that  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  74),  who  says 
that  the  Syrians  invented  lettere,  and  from  them  the 
Phoenicians  having  learnt  them,  tmnsferreil  them 
to  the  Greeks,  On  the  other  hand,  »ccoi-ding  to 
Taeittis(i4nn.  xi.  14),  Egypt  was  believed  tc  be  the 
source  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their  Know- 
ledge. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  voice  of  tradition  re- 
presents the  Phoenicians  .as  the  disseminators,  if  nut 
the  inventors,  of  the  alphabet.  Whether  it  came  o 
them  from  an  Aramaean  or  Egyptian  source  can  at 
best  be  but  the  subject  of  conjectui«.  It  may, 
howerer,  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  derived  from,  or  shared  with,  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  knowledge  of  writing  and  the  use  of  letters. 
The  two  nations  ap«ke  languages  of  tlie  aame  Shem- 
itie family  ;  they  weit;  brought  into  close  contact  by 
ge«giaphi(nl  position  ;  all  circumstances  combine  to 
render  it  pioh<ible  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet 
was  the  common  possession  both  cf  Hebrews  and 
Phoen  rial",  and  this  prolwlility  is  strengtlieiiftl  by 
the  i-esults  of  modem  investigation  into  the  Phoe- 
nician in.scription.  which  have  of  Lite  years  lieea 
bi-ought  to  light.  'I'he  names  of  tiie  Hebi-ew  lettf  n 
indicate  that  tliey  must  luve  bees  tiie  kiventioB  • 
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a  SJi«mifii  p«>ople,  and  that  they  were  iwii'fover 
A  pnstoi'al  people  may  be  interred  fiom  the  snme 
evidence.  Such  tuimes  as  Aleph  (an  tx),  Gimcl 
(a  camel),  Lamed  (an  ox-goad\  are  most  naturally 
txplaineil  by  this  hypothesis,  which  necessarily  ex- 
cludes the  seafaring  Phoenicians  from  any  claim  to 
their  invention.  If,  as  has  been  conjectured,  they 
took  the  fii-st  idea  of  writing  from  the  Kgyptians, 
they  would  al  least  have  given  to  the  signs  which 
they  in\'ented  the  names  of  objects  with  which  they 
themselves  were  familiar.  iSo  far  from  this  being 
the  cjise  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contain 
DO  tmce  whatever  of  ships  or  seafaring  matters:  on 
the  contiary,  ther  point  distinctly  to  an  inland  and 
pastoi-al  people.  The  Shemitic  and  Fjyptiim  alpha- 
bets have  this  principle  in  common,  that  the  object 
whose  name  is  given  to  a  letter  was  taken  originally 
to  indicate  the  letter  which  begins  the  name ;  but 
this  fact  alone  is  insutTicient  to  shotv  that  the 
Shemitic  races  borroweil  their  alphabet  from  Egypt, 
cr  that  the  principle  thus  held  in  conimoii  may  not 
have  been  the  j)oesession  of  other  nations  of  a  still 
earlier  date  than  the  Egyptians.  "  The  phonetic 
use  of  hien>glyphics,"  says  Mr.  Kenrick,  "  would 
natiirally  suggest  to  a  practical  people,  such  as  the 
Phoenicians  were,  a  simplification  of  the  cumbrous 
system  of  the  Egyptians,  by  dispensing  altogether 
with  the  pictorial  aud  symbolical  use,  and  assigning 
one  character  to  each  sound,  instead  of  the  mul- 
titude 01  homophones  which  made  the  reading  of 
the  hieroglyphics  so  difficult ;  the  residence  of  the 
Phoenician  shepheixls,'  the  Hyksos,  in  Egypt  might 
afford  an  opportunity  for  this  adaptation,  or  it  might 
be  bioaght  aljout  by  commercial  intereourse.  VV'e 
cannot,  however,  trace  such  a  resemblance  between 
the  earliest  Phoenician  alphabet  known  to  us,  and 
the  phonetic  characters  of  Egypt,  as  to  give  any 
ceitainty  to  this  conclusion  "  ( Phoenicia,  pp.  164, 
16.5). 

Perhaps  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  letters  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoe- 
nic-ans,  but  that  they  were  the  invention  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  an  alpha- 
bet before  the  Phoenicians.  Wahl,  De  Wette,  and 
Kopp  are  inclined  to  a  Babylonian  origin,  under- 
standing the  Jupoi  of  Diodoi-us  and  the  Si/ri  of 
Pliny  of  the  Babylonians.  But  Gesenius  has  shown 
this  to  be  untenable,  because  (1)  Pliny  distinctly 
mentions  both  Syi-i  and  Assyrii,  and  by  no  means 
confounds  them  ;  and  (2)  because  the  inscription  on 
tlie  seal-stone,  on  which  Kopp  based  his  theory,  is 
nothing  more  than  Phoenician,  and  that  not  of  the 
oldest  Ibnn,  but  inclining  to  the  somewhat  later 


Aramaic  iharacter.  This  seal-stone  ir  ruiik  ctm 
tained,  oesides  a  cuncifonn  inscription,  somi 
.Shemitic  characters  which  were  deciphered  l;y 
Kopp,  and  wei-e  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  his 
most  ancient  alphabets  {HUder  utfl  S.:hriflrn,  ii. 
p.  154).  Gesenius,  hotvever,  reail  them  with  a 
very  diffei^ent  result.  He  himself  argues  for  a 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  alphabet,  in  opposition 
to  a  Babylonian  or  Araina<>an,  on  the  t'ollowing 
grounds: — 1.  That  the  names  of  the  letters  are 
Phoenician,  and  not  Syrian.  Seveial  of  the  names 
are  found  alike  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  dia- 
lects: as  for  instance,  heth,  gitnel,  zain,  nun,  nin, 
resh,  shin,  but  othera  are  not  found  in  Syriac  at  all, 
at  least  not  in  the  same  sense.  Aleph  in  Syriac 
signifies  "a  thousand,"  not  "an  ox;"  dtleth  it 
not  "  a  door,"  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  vau,  yod, 
mem,  pe,  koph,  and  tan,  different  words  are  use<l. 
The  Greek  forms  of  the  names  of  the  letters  are 
somewhat  in  favour  of  an  Aramaic  origin,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  came  in  this  shape  froir 
the  East,  and  that  they  were  not  so  modified  bv  th€ 
Greeks  themselves.  '2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Aramaic  dialect  was  the  language  of  the  inventors  ; 
for  the  lettei-s  '  1  y  K,  which  to  them  were  cer- 
tainly consonants,  had  become  so  weak  in  the  Ara- 
maic that  they  could  scarcely  any  longer  appear  as 
such,  and  could  not  have  been  expressed  by  signs 
by  an  inventor  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  this  kind. 
3.  If  the  Phoenician  letters  are  pictorial,  as  theie 
seems  reason  to  believe,  there  is  no  model,  among 
the  old  Babylonian  discoverera  of  writing,  after 
which  they  could  have  been  fornied ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, from  their  extended  commerce,  especially  with 
Egypt,  adopted  an  imitation  of  the  Egj'ptiaii  pho- 
netic hieroglyphics,  though  they  took  neither  the 
figures  nor  the  names  from  this  source.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  letters  lead  us  to  a  nomade  pastoral 
people,  rich  in  herds :  aleph  (an  ox),  (jimel  (a  camel  >, 
lamed  (an  ox-goad),  heth  (a  tent),  daleth  (a  tent- 
door),  vau  (a,  tent-peg),  cheth  (a  hurdle  or  pen;.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  Gesenius  did  not  see  that 
this  very  fact  militates  strongly  against  the  Phoe- 
nician origin  of  the  letters,  and  points,  as  has  been 
observed  above,  rather  to  a  pastoral  than  a  sea- 
faring people  as  their  inventors.  But  whether  or 
not  the  Phoenicians  were  the  inventors  of  the 
.Shemitic  alphabet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
just  claim  to  being  its  chief  disseminators;  and  with 
this  undei-standing  we  may  accept  the  genealogy  ot 
alphabets  as  given  by  Gesenius,  and  exhibited  in 
the  accompanying  table. 


Phoenician. 


Ancilieek. 


I  I 

Anc  FbraUn.       Nomidian. 


Anc.  Hebrew. 


Anc.  Aramaean. 


Ktmscan.  Boaiau. 
Uinbrian.  | 

«)«.an.  Ronlc? 
Sumnite. 


f  <s.ter  OicUc. 


Oelti-  CcpUc 
berion. 


I  I 

Gvihic.     Slavonian, 


-Zetxi. 
Pehlvt 


Armenian  ? 


Samaritan.        Palmyrene. 


Heb.  »qnare 
Goaracter 


I     I 
Saasaoid— writing. 


Estrangelo 
and  Nestorian, 


I 
Sablao 


Cuflc. 

I 
N'schl. 


Ulgurlc.  ox 
Old  Turkii* 


Whatever  minor  differences  may  exist  between 
Sm  ancient  and  more  mmlern  Shemitic  alphabets, 
they  have  two  chief  characteristics  in  common . — 


1.  That  they  contain  only  consonants  and  the  lluee 
principal  long  vowels,  K.  1.  *  ;  the  other  vow*  la 
being  represented  by  signs  above,  below,  or  in  tlia 
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miAlle  of  lettein,  or  being  onnittftl  altojpther.  2. 
That  tlierare  written  (Vom  right  to  M\.  Tli*  Ktiuo- 
pic,  being  perhaps  a  non-.Sh«fnitic  alplmbet,  is  au 
eioeption  to  thi^  rule,  a^i  is  the  cuneit'uiin  chanicter 
111  which  some  Sheinitiu  msciiptions  are  found.  The 
Niinf  peciiliaritT  of  Egyptian  writing  was  remaikeil 
by  ileroJotus.  No  instance  of  what  is  calletl 
boiistr»pheib>n  wiiting — that  is  in  a  direction  from 
right  to  let\,  and  tVoin  left  to  right,  in  alternate 
Uiies — is  found  in  Shemitic  monuments. 

The  old  Shemitic  alpliabets  maj  be  divided  into 
two  principal  clas.«es  :  1.  The  Phoeuicuin,  as  it  ex- 
ists (a)  in  the  inscriptions  in  Cyprus,  Maha,  Car- 
pcQtras,  and  the  coins  of  Thoenicia  and  her  colonies. 
It  is  distinguished  by  an  absence  of  vowels,  and  by 
sometimes  having  the  words  divided  and  sometimes 
not.  (6).  hi  tlie  inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins. 
(c).  In  the  Phoenicio-Kgj-ptian  writini:,  witJi  three 
wwel  signs,  deciphere-"  by  (-aylus  on  the  mummy 
bandages.  From  (a)  are  derived  (d),  the  Sama- 
ritiin  character,  and  («;,  the(ji«ek.  2.  The  Hebrew- 
Chaldee  character;  to  which  belong  (a), the  Hebrew 
square  character ;  (6,,  the  PaJmyrene,  whicti  has 
some  tiTices  o*'  a  cursive  hand  ;  ( c),  the  Estrangelo, 
or  ancient  Syiiac ;  and  (d),  the  ancient  .Arabic 
or  Cutic.  The  oldest  Arabic  writing  (the  Him- 
yaritic)  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ancient  He- 
bww  or  Phoenician. 

It  r<>inains  now  to  consi<Ier  which  of  all  these  was 
e  alphabet  originally  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
ill  considering  this  question  it  will  on  many  ac- 
counts be  more  convenient  t«  begin  with  the  com- 
mon square  chaiacter,  which  is  more  familiar,  and 
which  from  this  tamiliarity  is  more  constantly  asso- 
ciateil  with  the  Hebrew  language  and  writing.  In 
the  Talmud  {Smh.  fol.  21,2)  this  character  is  called 
V^'p  nna,  "  squai*  writing,"  or  n'"M5^K  3ri2, 

"  Assyrian  writing ;"  the  latter  appellation  being 
given  becau.se,  according  to  the  tia<lition,  it  came 
•.ip  with  the  Israelites  from  Assyria.  Under  the 
term  As.syria  are  included  Clialdea  and  Babylonia 
in  the  wiiler  sense ;  for  it  is  clear  that  in  ancient 
writei-s  the  names  Ass'/rim  and  C'/taUean  are  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  the  same  charactere.  The  letten 
of  the  inscription  on  the  tumb  of  Sardanapaius  are 
calle<i  Chaldean  (Athen.  xii.  p.  .529)  and  Assyiian 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  469  ;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  5,  §4). 
Again,  the  Aui/rian  writing  on  the  pillars  erected 
by  I><uius  at  the  Bospuios  (Her.  iv.  87),  is  called 
by  Stiabo  I'ersian  (xv.  p.  502).  Another  deriva- 
tion for  the  epithet  n^'^^ETK,  ashthMth,  as  applied 
to  this  writing,  has  been  suggested  by  Kabbi  Judah 
the  Holy,  who  derives  it  from  H  yKD,  mhuh- 
sheret/i,  "  blessed  ;"  tlie  term  being  applied  to  it 
because  it  was  employe*!  in  writing  the  sacred 
books.  Another  etymok)gy  (from  TBV,  d»har, 
to  be  straight),  girsn  by  the  Hebrew  grammarian 
Abniham  de  Hal  mis,  deeciibet  it  as  the  straight, 
]iorp<-iidicular  writing,  to  aukicj;  the  epithet  equi- 
valent to  tliat  which  we  apply  to  it  in  calling 
it  tb*  siiuare  character.  Hupfeld,  starting  from 
the  sasne  root,  explaia^  the  Talmii<iic  designation 
a-i  meitly  a  technical  term  used  to  denote  the  more 
mo<ieni  writing,  and  as  opposed  to  yy\  'fo^t 
"  urokuii,"  by  which  the  ancient  character  is  de- 
s<:ril«d.  According  to  him  it  Aignitioi  tlint  which 
Is  firm,  strong,  piotected  and  supported  iw  with 
torrs  and  walls,  relitmng  perhaps  to  the  borirontal 
itivkes  on  which  the  letters  rest  as  on  a  foumiation. 
la  tJiic  T>«w  Dccomparee  it  with  the  t^tiuopic  dia- 
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meter,  which  is  called  in  Arabic  iSr  ir  -t  "  sup> 
ported."  It  must  be  confessed  ihat  none  of  thest 
explanations  ai^  so  satisfactory  as  to  be  uiihesi- 
tiitingly  accepted.  The  on.'y  fact  to  be  derived 
from  the  woixl  n*"^5rK  is  that  it  »  the  souroe  ot 

tlie  whole  Tulmudic  tradition  of  the  Babylonian 
origin  of  the  square  character.  This  ti'atlition  is 
embodied  in  the  following  passages  from  the  Jeru- 
salem and  Babylonian  Taliniids: — "It  is  a  tiaili- 
tion :  R.  Jose  suys  llzra  was  fit  to  have  the  law 
given  by  his  hand,  but  that  the  age  of  Moses  pre- 
vented it ;  yet  though  it  was  not  given  by  his 
hand,  the  writing  and  the  language  were ;  the 
writing  was  written  in  tiie  Syriac  tongue,  and  in- 
tei-pi-eted  in  the  Syriac  tongue  (Hzr.  iv.  7),  and 
they  could  not  read  the  writing  (Dan.  v.  8) ;  fi-oni 
hence  it  is  leai'nt  that  it  was  given  on  the  same 
(lay.  R.  Nathan  says  the  law  was  given  in  broken 
charactei-s  (^TH,  raats^ ,  and  agrees  with  R.  Jose ; 
but  Kiib  (1.  e.  K.  Judah  the  Holy)  says  that  the 
law  was  given  in  the  Assyrian  (•'.  e.  the  square; 
character,  and  when  they  sinned  it  was  turned  into 
the  broken  character,  and  when  they  were  woithy, 
in  the  days  of  Ezra,  it  was  turned  to  them  again  in 
the  .Assyrian  chai'acter,  according  to  Zech.  ix.  12. 
It  is  a  tradition :  R.  Simeon  ben  Eleazar  says,  on 
the  account  of  Ii.  Eleazar  ben  Paila,  who  also  says, 
on  the  account  of  Eliezer  Hammodai,  the  law  was 
wntten  in  the  Assyrian  character"  (Talm.  Jems. 
MegitUih,  fol.  71,  2,  3).  But  the  story,  as  best 
known,  is  told  in  the  Babylonian  Tiilmud  : — "  Mar 
Zutra,  or  as  others  Mai'  Ukba,  says,  at  first  the  law 
was  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  .^^3y<  >■  e.  the 
Sanuuitan)  writing  and  the  holy  tongue;  and  again 
it  was  givoi  to  them,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  in  the 
.Assyrian  writing  and  the  Syrian  tongue.  They 
chose  for  the  Israelites  the  Assyrian  writing  and 
the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the  Idiutte  the  Hebrew 
writing  and  the  Syrian  tongue.  Who  are  the 
Idiotae  i  R.  Cliasda  says,  the  Cutheans  (or  Sama- 
ritans). What  is  the  Hebiew  writing?  R.  Chasda 
says,  the  Libonaah  writing"  {S'tnhcd.  fol.  21,  2; 
22,  1).  The  Libonaah  writing  is  explained  by 
R.  Solomon  to  mean  the  large  characters  in  which 
the  Jews  wrote  their  amulets  and  tntzuzoth.  The 
broken  character  mentioned  above  can  only  apply  to 
the  Samaritan  alphabet,  or  one  very  similar  to  it. 
In  this  character  are  written,  not  only  manuscripts 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  varying  in  age  from 
the  13Ui  to  the  Itith  century,  but  also  other  works 
in  Samaritan  and  Arabic.  The  Samaritans  them- 
selves call  it  /Mrtio  writing,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  square  character,  which  they  call  the  writing 
of  Harm.  It  has  no  vowel  points,  but  a  diacritical 
mark  called  Marhetono  is  employed,  and  woids  and 
sentences  are  divided.  A  form  of  chaiacter  more 
ancient  than  the  Samaritan,  though  closely  resem- 
bling it,  is  found  on  the  coins  struck  under  Simon 
Maccabaeus,  circ.  u.c.  142.  Of  this  writing  (ie- 
senius  remarks  (art.  Palaeographie  in  Ersch  and 
Oruber's  Enci/clopSiiie  i  that  it  was  roost  probably 
employed,  even  in  manuscripts,  during  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  Hebiew  language,  and  was  graluaUy 
displaced  by  the  square  character  about  the  biith  i 
Christ.  An  examination  of  the  characten  on  the 
Maooabaean  coins  shows  that  they  bear  an  cxtieinely 
otoee  resemblanoe  w  those  of  the  Phoniman  n^  ti  ip. 
tioos,  and  in  many  cases  are  all  but  identiuu  with 
them.  The  figures  of  three  characteis  (^t*  t3  D)  d« 
not  occur,  and  that  of  3  is  doubtful. 

In  oitler  to  eiplain  the  Tolmudtr  stotj  abort 
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p»en,  ami  th«  i-plation  liotwwn  the  sannre  cha 
r<ift»r  and  that  of  the  («iiir»,  different  Iheoiies  have 
been  oonstmcted.  Some  held  that  the  square  cha- 
noter  was  sacie<i,  and  iL.ed  by  the  piiesta,  while 
the  chai-acter  on  the  coins  was  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinaiy  life.  The  younger  Buxtoif  {l)e  Lit.  Hehr. 
Qen.  Ant.)  maintained  that  the  square  alphabet  was 
the  oldest  and  the  original  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  that  beft>i-e  the  Captivity  the  (■'•amaritan  cha- 
racter had  existed  side  by  side  with  it ;  that  during 
the  Captivity  the  piiests  and  more  learned  part  of 
the  people  cultivatetl  the  squai-e  or  sacred  character, 
while  those  wno  were  left  in  Palestine  adhei-ed  to 
the  common  writing.  Ezra  brought  the  former 
back  with  liini,  and  it  was  hence  called  Assyrian  or 
Chaldean.  The  other  was  used  princip.illy  by  the 
Samai'itans,  though  occasionally  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, as  is  shown  by  the  chanictei-s  on  the  Macca- 
beean  coins.  This  opir.'on  found  many  suppoi-ters, 
and  a  singular  turn  was  givon  t/>  it  bv  Moriniis 
(De  Linjva  Primaeva,  p.  271)  and  Loescher  {De 
Caitsis  Ling.  Hebr.  pp.  '207,  208),  who  maintained 
that  the  cliaractei-s  on  the  coins  were  a  kind  of 
tachygraphic  writing  formed  from  the  square  cha- 
racter. Hartmann  {Ling.  Einl.  p.  28,  &c.)  also 
upheld  the  existence  of  a  twofold  character,  the 
sacred  and  profane.  The  favourere  of  this  hypo- 
thesis of  a  double  alphabet  had  some  analogies  to 
which  they  could  appeal  for  suppoit.  The  Egyj>- 
tians  had  a  twofold,  or  even  a  threefold  character. 
The  cuneifonn  writing  of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Medes  was  perhaps  a  sacred  character  for  monu- 
ments, the  Zend  being  used  for  ordinary  life.  The 
Araus,  Pei-sians,  and  Turks  employ  different  cha- 
ractei-8  according  as  they  require  them  for  lettere, 
poems,  or  historical  wiitings.  But  analogy  is  not 
proof,  and  therefore  the  passage  in  Is.  viii.  1  has 
been  appealed  to  as  containing  a  direct  allusion  to 
the  ordinary  writing  as  opposed  to  the  sacred  cha- 
i-acter.  But  it  is  evident,  upon  examination,  that 
the  writing  there  refeiTed  to  is  that  of  a  perfectly 
legible  character,  such  as  an  ordinary  unskilled  man 
might  read.  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Haeres.  ii.  24),  indeed, 
speaks  of  sacerdotal  letters,  but  his  information  is 
not  to  be  relied  on.  In  fact  the  sole  ground  for  the 
hypothesis  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  only  specimens 
of  the  Hebrew  writing  of  common  life  are  not  in 
the  usual  chaiacter  of  the  manusciipts.  If  this 
supposition  of  the  coexistence  of  a  twofold  alphabet 
be  abandoned  as  untenable,  we  must  either  substi- 
tute for  it  a  second  hypothesis,  that  the  square  cha- 
racter was  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  that  the  Samaritan  was  used  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  or  that  the  two  alphabet's  were 
successive  and  not  contemporaiy.  Against  the 
foa-mer  hypothesis  stands  the  fact  that  the  coins  on 
which  the  so-called  Samaritan  character  occurs  were 
struck  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  names  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian,  as  applied  to  the  two  alphabets,  would 
still  be  unaccounted  for.  There  remains  then  the 
hypothesis  that  the  squaie  character  and  the  writing 
of  the  coins  succeeded  e:ich  other  in  point  of  time, 
and  that  the  one  giadually  took  the  place  of  the 
other,  just  as  in  Arabic  the  Nischi  writing  has  dis- 
i-laced  the  older  Curie  chai-acter,  and  in  Syiiac  the 
Ksti-angelo  has  given  place  to  that  at  present  in  use. 
But  did  the  square  character  precede  the  chai-acter 
on  the  coins,  or  was  the  reverse  the  case?  Accord- 
itig  to  some  of  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  (San.'i. 
(ol.  21,  2  ;  22,  1 ),  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  the 
Law  W.-IS  given  tc  the  Ismelites  in  the  Hebrew  cna- 
BMiter  and  th-    b"y  tongue.     It  was  given  again 
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in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  A»«/r;an  character  »ul 
the  Aramaean  tongue.  By  the  "  Hebrew  "  cli»- 
i-acter  is  to  be  understood  what  is  elsewhere  called 
the  "  broken  "  writing,  which  is  what  is  conmuMily 
called  Samaritan ;  and  by  the  Assyrian  writing  it 
to  be  undei-stood  the  square  character.  But  Kabbi 
Judah  the  Holy,  who  adopted  a  different  etymology 
for  the  word  H^llB'N  (Assyrian),  says  that  the 
Law  was  first  given  in  this  square  chaiacter,  but 
that  aflerwai-ds,  when  the  people  sinned,  it  wa» 
changed  into  the  broken  writing,  which  again,  upon 
their  repentance  in  the  days  of  Ezm,  was  convertel 
into  the  square  character.  In  both  these  casts  it  is 
evident  that  the  tradition  is  entirely  built  upon  the 
etymology  of  the  word  ashshurith,  and  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  different  conceptions  fbi-med  of  its 
meaning :  consequently  it  is  of  but  slight  value  as 
direct  testimony.  The  varying  character  of  the 
tradition  shows  moreover  that  it  was  framed  after 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name  had  become  lost 
Origep  Ton  Ez.  ix.  4)  says  that  in  the  ancient  alpha- 
bet the  Tail  had  the  foi-m  of  a  cross,  and  {Hexaplt, 
i.  86,  Montfaucon)  that  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LX.K. 
the  woixl  nin*  was  written  in  ancient  Hebrew  clia- 
ractei-s,  not  with  those  in  use  in  his  day,  "  for  they 
say  that  Ezra  used  other  [lettei-s]  after  the  Cap- 
tivity." Jeiome,  following  Origen,  gives  out  as 
cei-tain  what  his  predecessor  only  mentioned  as  a 
report,  and  the  tradition  in  his  hands  assumes  a 
different  aspect.  "  It  is  ceilain,"  he  says,  "  thai 
Ezra  the  scribe  and  doctor  of  the  law,  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  under  Zerubbabel,  discovered  other  lettei-s 
which  we  now  use :  whereas  up  lo  that  time  the 
charactei-s  of  the  Samaritans  and  Hebrews  were  the 
same.  ...  And  the  tetragrammaton  name  of  the 
Lord  we  find  in  the  present  day  written  in  ancient 
letters  in  certain  Greek  rolls"  {Prol.  Gal.  in  Libr. 
Reg.).  The  testimony  of  Origen  with  legard  to 
the  form  of  Tau  undeigo<«  a  similar  modification. 
"  In  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  which  the  Samaii- 
tans  use  to  this  day,  the  Lust  letter,  tau,  has  the 
fonn  of  a  cross."  Again,  in  another  passage  {J'^p. 
136  ad  Marcell.  ii.  704,  Ep.  14,  ed.  Martianay)  , 
Jerome  remarks  that  the  inetlable  name  niH*,  being  ' 
misunderetood  by  the  Greeks  when  they  met  with 
it  in  their  books,  was  read  by  them  pipi,  i.  e. 
nini.  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  the 
ancient  characters,  to  which  both  Jerome  and  Origen 
refer  in  the  first-quoted  passages,  were  the  square 
characters,  because  in  them  alone,  and  not  in  the 
Samaritan,  does  any  resemblance  between  Hin*  and 
nini  exist.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show- 
that  Jeiome  contemplated  the  same  case  in  the  two 
passages.  In  the  one  he  expressly  mentions  the 
"  ancient  characters,"  and  evidently  as  an  exceptional 
instance,  for  they  were  only  found  in  "  certain  loUs  ;" 
in  the  other  he  appears  to  speak  of  an  occurrence 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Again,  it  is  Jerome,  and 
not  Origen,  who  is  responsible  for  the  assertion  tliat 
in  the  Samaritan  alphabet  the  Tau  has  the  form  of 
a  c)"oss.  Origen  merely  says  this  is  the  case  in  the 
ancient  or  original  (opx«^o«)  Hebrew  characters, 
and  his  assertion  is  true  of  the  writing  on  the 
Maccabaean  coins,  and  of  the  ancient  and  even  the 
more  modern  Phoenician,  but  not  of  the  alphabet 
known  to  us  as  the  Samaritan.  It  seems  clear, 
theietbre,  that  Jerome's  lans^uage  on  this  point 
cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  accurate. 

There  are  many  arguments  which  go  to  show 
that  the  Samaritan  chai-acter  is  older  than  tht 
square  Hebrew.     One  of  these  is  derived  from  th' 


p«1>t«Doe  ol  ths  S«marit-.;i  Pentatwir.b,  trhicb.  Re- 
cording to  some  writei-s,  must  date  at  least  from 
th«  time  of  tht  i?paration  of  the  two  kiDgdoms, 
xh«  noithem  kin«i"m  retiiiiiiig  the  ancient  writing 
which  w»s  o!  to  both.     But  there  is  no 

evidence  for  t  if  tlie  Samaritan  Penta- 

teiuh  Ix'fore  u.  u., ... ..;y,  and  the  opinion  which 
DOW  most  commonly  prerails  is  that  the  Samaritans 
received  it  Hrst  in  the  Maocabaean  period,  and  with 
it  the  Jewish  writing  ("Havemick,  Einl.  i.  290). 
Tlie  question  is  still  far  from  being  decided,  and 
while  it  remains  in  this  condition  the  arguments 
derived  from  the  Samaritan  Pentiteuch  caimot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Hupfeld  (^Stud.  und 
Krit.  1830,  ii.  279,  &c.)  coDt<.>nds  that  the  common 
theory,  that  the  Samaritans  received  their  writing 
fmm  tlie  ancient  Israelitish  times,  but  maintained 
it  more  faithfully  than   tlie  Jews,  is  improbable, 

'■^ --  the  Samarit-ms  were  a  mixed  race,  entirely 

t  from  the  andent  Israelites,  and  had,  like 
.  inguage,  a  preponderating  Aramaic  element : 
cun-sequeiitly,  if  tney  had  had  a  character  peculLor 
U)  themselves,  indepeu'lently  of  their  sacred  book, 
it  would  rather  have  been  Aramaic.  He  argues 
that  the  Samaritans  received  their  present  writing 
with  their  Pentateuch  from  the  Jews,  because  the 
-^amaiitan  character  ditl'ers  in  several  important 
jkirticulars  from  that  on  the  Phoenician  monu- 
ments, but  coincides  in  all  characteristic  deviations 
with  the  ancient  Hebrew  on  the  Maccabaean  coins. 
These  deviations  are — (1)  the  horizontal  strokes  in 
Beth,  Mem,  and  Nun,  which  have  no  parallel  on 
the  Phoenician  monuments:  (2)  the  angular  heads 
of  Beth,  DcUeth,  and  especially  'Am,  which  last 
never  occurs  in  an  angutiu*  form  in  Phoenician : 
'■'>)  the  entirely  diflerent  forms  of  Tsyode  and  Van, 
^Ls  well  as  of  Ziin  and  Samech,  which  are  not 
:bund  on  the  Maccabaean  coins.  In  the  S(unarit-ui 
lfft>  IS  Alqph,  Cheth,  Lamed,  Shin,  there  is  a  closer 
itUtionship  with  the  forms  of  the  old  Hebrew:  the 
only  marked  deviation  is  in  the  form  of  Tau.  To 
these  considerations  Hupfeld  adds  the  traditions  of 
<  'i  :^en  and  Jerome  and  the  Talmud  already  given, 
-11  tlie  fact  that  the  .Samaritans  have  preserved 
t;  ;r  letters  unchanged,  a  circumstance  which  is 
iutvUi^ble  on  the  supposition  that  these  letters 
were  regirded  by  them  with  superstitious  reverence 
as  a  sacrtd  chanKter  which  had  come  to  them  from 
without,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  earlier 
indigenous  tradition  of  writing,  necessarily  became 
a  lifdess  pemuuient  type. 

The  names  of  the  letters,  and  the  correspondence 
of  their  forms  to  their  names  in  the  Phoenician  and 
Phoenicio-Sanuritan  alphabets,  supply  another  ar- 
2  iini-nt  for  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  to  the 
llci'i ew  square charncter :  e.  (f.  'Ain  (an  eye),  which 
i>ii  the  coins  and  Pboanician  monuments  has  the 
tbrm  o ;  £mA  (a  bead),  q.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  names  Van  (a  nail  or  p^),  Zam  (a  weapon), 
Cipli  (the  hollow  hand),  correspond  to  their  forms 
better  in  the  square  character:  this,  however,  at 
most,  would  onlj  prove  that  both  are  tkrired  from 
the  SUM  original  alphabet  in  whidi  the  eomnxnd> 
4Doe  between  the  shape  and  name  of  endi  letter 
was  more  complete.  Again,  we  trace  the  Pho»- 
nician  alphabet  :iiiich  further  back  than  the  square 
ehara<rter.  The  famous  in.«<-ription  on  the  sareo- 
piugus  of  FLshmuiiasnr,  foiiixi  at  .'sjdon  in  18&5|  is 
refcnaii  by  the  I)iic  de  Luynes  to  the  sixth  century 
B.O.  The  date  of  the  ins<Ti|itiou  at  Mameilles  it 
more  uivxrtain.  Some  would  {>lace  it  before  <ht 
foundalicu  of  the  Greek  colony  there,  B^  r,00. 
vcu  ui. 
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There  is  rmaon  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  mndi 
more  recent.  Besides  these  we  have  tlie  inscrip* 
tions  at  Sigaeum  and  Amyclae  in  the  andent  Gr«<>k 
character,  which  is  akin  to  the  Phoenician.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hebraeo-Chaldee  chai-acter  is  not 
found  on  historic  monuments  before  the  lirth  of 
Christ.  A  coiisiiiei-ation  of  the  various  readings 
which  have  arisen  from  the  interchange  of  similar 
characters  in  the  present  text  leads,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  to  results  which  are  rather  favjur- 
able  to  the  square  character,  for  in  this  alone  are 
the  manuscripts  written  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  following  examples  are  given,  with  one 
exception,  by  (Jesenius : — 

(a)  In  the  square  alphabet  are  confounded — 

3  and  3.    n^aaC  Neh.  lU.  14=n*3DB'.  J^eh.  xll.  3 ; 

irQ\,  1  Chr.  ix.  15  =  n3T-  ^^b.  xl.  17. 
\   and  ♦.    pl^,  Oen.  xlW.  27=}py»,  1  Chr.  L  42. 
3  and  D-    nn'3.  1  K.  vll.  40=np<D,  2  Chr.  Iv.  11. 
3  sarin.    n3C*n.    I's.  xvllL  l2  =  nX'a  »  Swn. 

xxIL  12. 
I    and  }.    WffQ,  Ps.  xxiL  3=pyD,  Ps.  Uxi.  3. 

(6)  In  both  alphabets  are  confounded — 

TandT.  JIQ'!.  l  Ch""-  ••  6=nD*1.  Gen-  «-  3; 
Q<3Tl.  1  Chr.  1.  :  =  D^JTn.  Gen.  x.  4  ; 
nXn.  Le^-  xl- 1*  =  nXT.  I*euu  xiv.  13 ; 
XTV  Ps.  xvUL  ll=K-|«V  2  Sam.  xxli.  11. 

(c)  In  the  Phoenician  alone — 

3  and  n.    3^n.  2  Sam.  xxlll.  29=n^n.  1  Chr.  xi.  30. 
»  and  B>,  whence  probably  py,  Josh.  xxi.  16=]B»y 

1  Chr.  vl.  44. 
3  and  rj.    ♦■^yj,  1  Chr.  xL  3T=^TyQ,  2  Sun.  xxtll.  3i' 

(d)  In  neither — 

3  and  T.    Dina.  Neh.  vll.  7=Dim.  Err-  »-  2. 

3  and  n-    \V\T\'  Nn™-  ««"»-  35=nnn.  >  Chr.  tH.  30 . 

pon.  1  Chr.  vi.  76  [61]=  niDn.  Jo^h. 

XXl.  3X 

The  third  class  of  these  readings  seems  to  pomt 
to  a  period  when  the  Hebrews  used  the  Phoenician 
character,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet and  the  Hebrew  coin-writing  shows  that  the 
examples  of  which  Gesenius  makes  a  fourth  class, 
might  really  be  included  under  the  thiiti:  for  io 
these  some  forms  of  3  and  n,  as  well  as  of  3  and  T\, 
are  by  no  means  unlike.  This  drcumstance  takes 
away  aome  of  the  importance  which  the  above 
results  otnerwLse  give  to  the  square  character. 
Indeed,  after  writing  his  Hebr&ische  SpracAe  und 
Schrift,  (;c«nius  himself  appears  to  hare  modified 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  in  that 
woik,  and  instead  of  maintaining  that  the  square 
character,  or  one  essentially  similar  to  it,  was  in 
iue<  in  the  tiroa  of  the  LXX.,  and  that  the  Mac- 
cabees retained  the  old  character  for  their  coins,  as 
the  Arabs  retained  the  Cufic  some  oenturiea  af^r 
the  introduction  of  the  Nischi,  he  concludes  as  meat 
probable,  in  his  article  FaHograpKie  (in  KrM:h  and 
(iruber's  Encyvl.),  that  tha  ancient  Hebrew  was 
first  changed  for  the  square  diaracter  about  th» 
birth  of  Christ.  A  oomparisoa  of  the  Phoeniciia 
with  the  square  alphabet  shows  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  the  immediate  development  of  the 
former,  and  that  it  could  not  liave  been  formed 
gradually  fWwn  it  at  some  period  subaequeat  to  the 
tioM  of  the  Maoabeea.  The  weential  diHercan  o< 
some  cbanotcn,and  the  tiinikri^  of  others,  render 
it  pn^MbU  thrt  the  two  alphabeto  are  both  d«- 
scendad  from  one  mora  andent  than  dtlMr,  of  which 
easft  hM  retnined  some  pMuUarities.    Thk  mon 
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ancient  loiin,  Hupfeld  (HebrSiiche  Grammntik, 
§7^  maintiiiis,  is  the  original  alphabet  invented  by 
the  Uabyiouians,  and  extended  by  the  Phoenicians. 
From  this  the  square  chaiact«r  was  developed  by 
thi-ee  stages. 

1.  In  its  oldest  foim  it  appears  on  Phoenician 
monuments,  stones,  and  coins.  The  nuir.ber  of 
*.he  inscriptions  containing  Phoenician  writing  was 
77,  greater  and  smaller,  in  the  time  of  Gesenius, 
but  it  has  since  been  increased  by  the  discovery 
of  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  E-shmunazar  king 
of  Sidon,  and  the  excavations  which  have  still 
more  recently  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthage  have  brought  to  light  many  othere  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Those  described 
by  CJesenius  were  found  at  Athens  (three  bilingual), 
at  Malta  (four,  <Mie  of  which  is  bilingual),  in 
Cyprus  among  the  ruins  of  Kitium  (thirty-three), 
in  Sicily,  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  (twelve),  and  in 
the  regions  of  Carthage  and  Numidia.  They  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  period  between  Alexander 
and  the  age  of  Augustus.  A  Punic  inscription  on 
the  arch  of  Septimius  iSeverus  brings  down  the 
Phoenician  chai-acter  as  lat«  as  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ.  Besides  these  inscrip- 
tions on  stone,  there  are  a  number  of  coins  bearing 
Phoenician  charactere,  of  which  those  found  in  Cilicia 
are  the  most  ancient,  and  belong  to  the  times  of  the 
Persian  domination.  The  character  on  all  these  is 
essentially  the  same.  In  its  best  fonii  it  is  found 
on  the  Sicilian,  Maltese,  Cyprian,  and  Carthaginian 
inscriptions.  On  the  Cilician  coins  it  is  perhaps  most 
original,  degenerating  on  the  later  coins  of  Phoe- 
nicia, Spain,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  be- 
coming almost  a  cursive  character  in  the  monuments 
of  Numidia  and  the  African  provinces.  There  are 
10  final  letters  and  no  divisions  of  woi-ds.  The 
Jiaracteristics  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  as  it  is 
thus  discovered  are,  that  it  is  purely  consonantal ; 
that  it  consists  of  twenty-two  lettere  written  from 
right  to  left,  and  is  distinguished  by  strong  perpen- 
dicular strokes  and  the  closed  heads  of  the  lettere  ; 
that  the  names  and  order  of  the  lettei-s  were  the 
same  as  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  names  of  the  Greek  letters  which  came 
immediately  from  Phoenicia ;  and  that  originally 
the  alphabet  was  pictorial,  the  lettere  representing 
figures.  This  last  position  has  been  strongly  opposed 
by  Wuttke  {Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.  xi.  75,  &c.), 
who  maintains  that  the  ancient  Phoenician  al- 
phabet contains  no  traces  of  a  pictorial  character, 
and  that  the  letters  are  simply  combinations  of 
strokes.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  his  article.  This  ancient  Phoenician 
character  in  its  earliest  form  was  probably,  says 
Hupfeld,  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  used  by  them  during  the  waole  period 
of  the  living  language  till  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Closely  allied  with  it  are  the  charactere  on 
the  Maccabaean  coins,  and  the  Samaritan  alphabet. 
2.  While  the  old  writing  remained  so  almost 
iii'changed  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Samaritans, 
it  was  undergoing  a  gradual  transformation  among 
its  original  inventore,  the  Ai-amaeans,  especially 
those  of  the  West.  This  ti-ansformation  was  effected 
by  opening  the  heads  of  the  letters,  and  by  bending 
the  perpendicular  stroke  into  a  horizontal  one,  which 
in  the  cureive  chai-acter  sei-ved  for  a  connecting 
Etneke,  and  in  the  inscripticus  on  stone  for  a  basis 
or  foundation  for  the  lettere.  The  character  in  this 
fcroi  i«  fouud  in  the  earliest  stage  on  the  sto:ie  of 
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Cirpentraj*.  w  tx*  the  lettern  ]},  3-  H-  *),  hf.>e  '.pen 
heads;  aid  Liter  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  ruins  oi 
Palmyr.i,  where  the  characters  are  distinguished  by 
the  open  heads  d^enerating  sonietimes  tc  a  pomt, 
and  by  horizontal  connecting  strokes.  Besides  tl>c 
stone  of  Carpentras,  the  older  foi-m  of  the  modified 
Aramaean  character  is  found  on  some  fragments  of 
papyrus  found  in  t^'pt.  and  preserved  in  the  Library 
at  Turin,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Duke  of  Blacns. 
Plates  of  these  are  given  in  Gesenius'  Monumetita 
Phoenicia  (tab.  28-33).  They  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  later  Ptolemies,  and  are  written  in  an  Ara- 
maic dialect.  Thn  inscription  on  the  Curpentnis 
stone  was  the  work  of  heathen  scribes,  probably, 
as  Dr.  Levy  suggests  {Zeitseh.  d,  D.  M.  G.  xi.  67;, 
the  Babylonian  colonists  of  Kgypt ;  the  writing  of 
the  papyri  he  attributes  to  Jews.  The  inscription 
on  the  vase  of  the  Sei-apeum  at  Memphis  is  placed 
by  the  Due  de  Luyues  and  M.  Mariette  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.  In  the  Blacas  fragments  the  heads  of 
the  letters  3-  H-  ^,  have  fidlen  away  altogether. 
In  the  forms  of  !!•  n>  3  we  see  the  origin  of  the 
figures  of  the  square  character.  The  final  forms  of 
Caph  and  Nun  occur  for  the  first  time.  The  Pal- 
myrene  writing  represents  a  l.-iter  stage,  and  belongs 
principally  to  the  second  and  thii-d  centuries  after 
Christ,  the  time  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Pal- 
myra, The  oldest  inscription  belongs  to  the  year 
396  of  the  Greeks  (a.d.  84),  and  the  latest  to  the 
year  569  (a.d.  257).  The  writing  was  not  con- 
fined to  Palmyra,  for  an  inscription  in  the  same 
chai-acter  was  found  at  Abilene.  The  Palmyrene 
inscriptions  are  fifteen  in  number :  ten  bilingual,  in 
Syriac  and  Greek,  and  Syriac  and  Latin.  Two  are 
presented  at  Korae,  four  at  Oxfoixl.  Those  at  Home 
differ  from  the  rest,  in  having  lost  the  heads  of  the 
lettere  3.  %  1.  J?,  while  the  forms  of  the  >,  D.  fl 
are  like  the  Phoenician.  Of  the  cui-sive  Assyrian 
writing,  which  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  Aramaean, 
Mr.  Layaitl  remai'ks,  "  On  monuments  and  remains 
purely  Syrian,  or  such  as  cannot  be  traced  to  a  foieign 
people,  only  one  form  of  character  has  been  discovered, 
and  it  so  closely  resembles  the  cureive  of  Assyria, 
that  theie  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  origin  of  the  two.  If,  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria,  whether  Phoenicians  or  othere,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  lettere,  and  those  letters  were  such  as 
exist  upon  the  earhest  inonuments  of  that  country, 
the  cursive  chai-acter  of  the  Assyrians  may  have  been 
as  ancient  as  the  cuneiform.  However  that  may  be, 
this  hieratic  character  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
Assyria  on  remains  of  a  very  early  epoch,  and  it 
would  seem  probable  that  simple  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  lines  preceded  rounded  forms,  being  better 
suited  to  letters  carved  on  stone  tablets  or  rocks. 
At  Nimroud  the  cureive  writing  was  found  on  part 
of  an  alabaster  vase,  and  on  fragments  of  potteiy, 
taken  out  of  the  nibbish  covering  the  rums.  Or 
the  a'abaster  vase  it  accompanied  an  insciiption  m 
the  cuneiform  character,  containing  the  name  of  the 
Khoisabad  king,  to  whose  reign  it  is  evident,  from 
several  circumstances,  the  vase  must  be  attributed. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  of  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar "  {Nin.  ii.  pp.  165,  166 
M.  Fresuel  discovered  at  Kasr  some  fifty  fragmen 
of  pottery  covered  with  this  cureive  charactei- 
ink.  These,  too,  are  said  to  be  of  the  age 
Nebuchadnezzar  {Joum.  Astat.  July  1853,  p.  77' 
Dr.  Levy  {Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.\x.  465)  maintaim 
in  accordance  with  the  Talmudic  tradition,  thai 
the  Jews  acquired  this  cursive  writing  in  Babylon, 
and  biought  it  back  with  thnn  after  tho  C"ptiv  i> 
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ioeKhn*  with  the  Chaldee  langnnct.  ^nd  that  it 
g.aduallr  displaced  the  older  alphabet.,  of  which 
iragment*  remain  in  the  forms  of  the  final  letten>. 

3.  While  this  tnodihcation  was  taking  place 
in  the  Aramaic  letters,  a  similar  jh^kcss  of  change 
was  ^ing  on  in  the  old  character  among  the  Jews. 
We  already  iind  indications  of  this  m  the  Macca- 
bitean  coins,  where  the  straight  strokes  of  some 
letters  are  broken.  The  Aramaic  character,  too, 
had  apparently  an  influence  upon  the  Hebrew,  pro- 
portioned to  the  influence  ezeix-is'-d  by  the  Ai-amaic 
dialect  upon  the  Hebrew  language.  The  be»ds  of 
the  letters  still  left  in  the  PaJmyrene  chai-acter  ai-e 
removed,  the  position  and  length  of  several  oblique 
strokes  are  altered  (as  in  n>  !!■  i>  T\).  It  lost  the 
character  of  a  cursive  hand  by  the  separation  of 
the  several  letters,  and  the  stitf  ornaments  which 
tliey  i-eceived  at  the  hands  of  calligniphers,  and  thus 
became  an  angular,  unifoim,  bi-oken  charak.>ter,  from 
which  it  receives  its  name  square  (yS'TD  3^1?  )• 
In  the  letters  K.  3.  3;  3-  D-  3.  D-  V- &  fl.'the 
Aegypto- Aramaic  appears  the  older,  and  the  Pal- 
myi°eue  most  resembles  the  square  character.  In 
others,  on  the  contrary,  as  IT  D-  p>  1,  the  square 
character  is  closely  allied  to  the  forms  in  the  Blacas 
fragments;  and  in  some,  as  *1>  T\>  V  T>  ^  V,  both 
the  older  alphabets  agree  with  the  square  character. 
So  &r  as  regards  the  development  of  the  square 
ci::::acter  from  the  Aramaean,  as  it  appears  on  the 
•Tone  of  Carpentras  and  the  ruins  of  Palmrra,  Hup- 
feld  and  Gesenius  are  substantially  agreed,  but  they 
differ  widely  on  another  and  very  important  point. 
Gesenius  is  disposed  to  allow  some  weight  to  the 
tradition  as  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  Origen,  and 
Jerome,  that  the  Hebrews  at  some  period  adopted  a 
character  different  from  their  own.  The  Chaldee 
»<(  '   '    '  •  t  he  considers  as  originally  of  Ara- 

ni  •  transferred  to  the  Hebrew  language. 

Tu  :..-  ^  -ion  he  appears  to  be  drawn  by  the 

name  Aaayrian  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  the  square 
character,  which  he  infers  was  probably  the  ancient 
character  of  Assyria.  If  this  were  tlie  case,  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  trace  of  it  should  be  found  on 
the  Aflsyiian  monunaents ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  a  theory  upon  a 
name,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  uncertain. 
The  change  of  alphabet  from  the  Phoenician  to  the 
Aramaean,  and  the  development  of  the  .'Njriac  from 
the  Aramaean,  Genenius  regards  as  two  distinct 
circumstances,  which  took  place  at  different  times, 
and  were  separated  hj  a  OMisidei-able  inten-al.  The 
fbmintion  of  t}ie  square  character  he  roaintjiins  can- 
not be  put  earlier  than  the  second  century  atler 
Christ.  Hupfeid,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more 
show  of  reason,  rejects  altogether  the  theory  of  an 
abrupt  change  of  character,  because  he  doubts 
w^hether  any  instance  can  be  shown  of  a  sim|de 
esduuige  of  alphabets  in  the  cAse  of  a  people  who 
have  already  a  tradition  of  writing.  The  ancient 
letters  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  from  that  period  writin;;  diil  not  cease,  but  was 
rather  more  prai-tisMd  in  the  transcription  of  the 
■acred  hooks,  liesidn,  on  roniparing  the  Piilinyrcae 
with  the  square  character,  it  is  clear  that  the 
former  hat  been  altered  and  developed,  a  reeult 
whirh  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  case  of  a 
oommur.ication  from  without  which  overwhelmed 
all  traditHMi  and  spontaneity.  The  case  of  the  .Sa- 
naritana,  oz  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  (leople 
who  received  an  alphabet  entire,  whiui  they  re- 
fanled  as  aacred  in  consequence  of  its  aatodation 
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with  tiit!i  sacred  b<  ok,  and  which  they  therdow 
retainea  unaltered  with  superstitious  fidelity.  More- 
over, in  the  old  Hebrew  writing  on  the  coins  yn 
see  already  a  tendency  to  several  important  altera- 
tions, as,  for  example,  in  the  open  heads  of  3  an<l  '\, 
and  the  base  lines  of  3<  3>  D>  3  ;  and  many  letters, 
as  n,  are  derived  rather  from  the  coin-character 
than  from  the  Palmyrene,  while  t3  and  p  are  en- 
tirely Phoenician.  Finally,  Hupfeid  adds,  "  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable — nay,  almost  in- 
conceivable—that the  Jews,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
then  entliusiasm  for  their  sacred  books,  should,  con- 
sciously and  without  apparent  rea.son,  have  a>lopted 
a  foreign  character  and  abandoned  the  ancient  writ> 
ing  of  their  fathers." 

Assuming,  then,  as  approximately  true,  that  the 
square  character  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  gjadual  process  of  development,  and 
that  it  was  not  adopted  in  its  pi-e^nt  shape  from 
without,  but  became  what  it  is  by  an  intei-n.al 
organic  change,  we  hare  further  to  consider  at  what 
time  it  acquired  its  present  form.  Kopp  {Biider 
und  Schriften,  ii.  p.  177)  places  it  as  late  as  the 
4th  century  after  Christ;  but  he  appears  to  be 
guided  to  his  conclusion  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
the  Palmyrene  character,  to  which  it  is  moit  nearly 
allied,  extended  into  the  .3rd  century.  It  is  evj. 
dent,  however,  from  several  considerations,  that 
in  the  4th  century  the  square  character  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  il  is  to  this  day,  and  had 
for  some  time  been  so.  The  descriptions  of  the 
foims  of  the  letters  in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome 
coincide  most  exactly  with  the  present ;  for  both 
are  acquainted  with  final  letters,  and  describe  as 
similar  those  letters  which  resemble  ea<.h  other  in 
the  modern  alphabet,  as,  for  instance,  3  and  3,  *T 
and  1,  il  and  PI,  1  and  *,  T  and  |,  D  and  D.  The 
calligraphic  oi-naments  which  were  employed  in  the 
writing  of  the  synagogue  rolls,  as  the  Taggin  on 
the  lettei-8  }•  3  T  3  t3  V  E',  the  point  in  the  broken 
headline  of  n  (T*t),  and  many  other  piescriptions  for 
the  orthography  of  the  Torah  are  found  in  the 
Talmud,  and  show  that  Hebrew  calligiaphy,  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  minute  laws  observed 
with  superstitious  reverence,  had  long  received  its 
full  development,  and  was  become  a  fixed  unalter- 
able type,  as  it  has  remained  ever  since.  The 
change  of  character,  moreover,  not  only  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  and  the  Talmud,  but  even  as  early  as 
Ori;;en,  was  an  event  already  long  past,  and  so  old 
and  involved  in  the  darkness  of  fiible  as  to  be  attri< 
buteil  in  the  common  legend  to  Ezra,  or  by  most  of 
the  T.ilmudists  to  Gml  Himself.  The  very  obscuritv 
which  surrounds  the  meaning  of  the  terms  |*jn 
and  nmCV  as  nppliol  to  the  old  and  now  writing 
re«pe<tively,  is  another  proof  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Talmudists  the  square  character  had  become 
permanent,  and  that  the  history  of  the  cbangee 
thrwigh  which  it  had  passed  had  been  lost.  In 
the  Mishna  {Shabb.  xii.  5)  the  case  is  mentiooe>l  of 
two  Zaiiu  (TT)  being  written  for  Cheth  (PI),  which 
could  only  be  true  of  the  square  chanwter.  The 
oflen-qiioted  paMage,  Mutt.  t.  18,  which  is  gene- 
rally brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  iu)tinrt 
character  must  hare  been  in  enstence  in  the  ti^e 
of  Christ,  who  mentions  lAra,  or  yorf,  a*  the  mh.iI:- 
est  letter  of  the  alphabet,  proves  at  least  thai  tha 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  diaracier  waa  no  longer 
in  use,  but  that  the  Palmyrene  characttr,  or  oee 
vei7  much  like  it,  hid  been  introduced.  Frrin  tbcM 
circumstances  we  may  inter,  with  Hupfeid  {StmL  mwI 
A'rtf.  1830,  U.  288),  that  Whistoos  oeiiiacftare  it 
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kppronmAtely  true ;  namely,  that  about  the  fti-st  oi 
Becoiid  century  after  Chrisl  the  square  chanu'ter 
assumed  its  present  form ;  *Jiough  in  a  question  in- 
Tolved  in  so  much  uncei-tainty,  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  with  great  positiveness.* 

Next  to  the  scattered  hinta  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Jerome,  the  meat  direct  evidence  on  this  ptoiiit  is 
supplied  by  the  so-called  Alphabetum  Jesuitarum, 
which  is  found  in  a  MS.  (Codex  Marchalianus,  now 
lost)  of  the  LXX.  of  Lam.  ii.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
Gi-eck  scribe,  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  or  more 
prolxjbly  entirely  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  who  copied 
s,avi.>hly  the  letters  which  were  before  him.  In  this 
alphabet  H  is  written  II ;  *  and  1  are  of  neaily  equal 
length,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  two  dots  ; 
D  is  made  like  p,  and  H  like  H.  The  letters  on  the 
two  Abraxas  gems  in  his  possession  were  thought 
by  Montfaucon  (Praelim.  ad  Hex.  Orig.  i.  22,  23) 
to  have  been  Hebrew ;  but  as  they  have  not  been 
fairly  deciphered,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
tliem.  Other  instances  of  the  occun-ence  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  written  by  ignorant  scribes  are 
*buud  in  a  Codex  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
.in  account  is  given  by  Treschow  ( Tent,  descr.  Cod. 
Vet.  aliquot  Gr.  N.  T.),  and  three  have  been 
eilited  from  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  in  the  Nouveau 
Traiti  Diplomatique  published  by  the  Benedictines. 
To  these,  as  to  the  Alpliahctnm  Jesuitarum,  Ken- 
nicott  justly  attributes  no  value  {Dissert.  Gen.  p. 
69  note).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hebrew 
writing  of  a  monk,  taken  from  the  work  of  liabanus 
Maurus,  De  inventione  linguarum.  The  Jews  them- 
selves recognize  a  double  character  in  the  writing 
of  their  synagogue  rolls.  The  earlier  of  these  is 
called  the  Tam  writing  (3713  DH),  as  some  sup- 
pose, from  Tam,  the  grandson  of  Rashi,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  12th  century,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  inventor;  or,  according  to  others,  from  the 
perfect  form  of  the  letters,  the  epithet  Tam  being 
then  taken  as  a  significant  epithet  of  the  square 
character,  in  which  sense  the  expression  n3"'n3 
non,  cithibah  thammdh  occurs  in  the  Talmud 
[Shabbath,  fol.  103  6).  Phylacteries  written  in 
this  chaiTJcter  were  hence  called  Tam  tephillin.  The 
letters  have  fine  pointed  comers  and  perpendicular 
taggin  (|*3n\  or  little  strokes  attached  to  the  seven 
letteis  yyiyaW.  The  Tam  writing  is  chiefly 
found  in  German  synagogue  rolls,  and  probably 
also  in  those  of  the  Polish  Jews.  The  Welsh  writ- 
ing (303  CPII),  to  which  the  Jews  assign  a  later 
date  than  to  the  other,  usually  occurs  in  the  syna- 
gogue rolls  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  Spanish 
and  Eastern  Jews.  The  figures  of  the  lettei-s  ai-e 
rounder  than  in  the  Tam  writing,  and  the  taggin, 
or  crown-like  ornaments,  terminate  in  a  thick  point. 
But  besides  these  two  forms  of  writing,  which  are 
not  essentially  distinct,  thei-e  are  minor  ditferences 
observable  in  the  manuscripts  of  dilferent  countries. 
The  Spanish  character  is  the  most  regular  and 
simple,  and  is  for  the  most  part  large  and  bold, 
forming  a  true  square  chai-acter.  The  Gennan  is 
more  sloping  and  compressed,  with  pointed  corners; 
but  finer  than  the  Spanish.  Between  theso  the 
French  and  Italian  character  is  intermediate,  and  is 
hjnce  called  by  Kennicott  {Diss.  Gen.  p.  71)  cliO' 

'  Another  link  between  the  Palmyrene  and  tijc  square 
character  is  supplied  by  the  writing  on  some  of  the 
BabylouUn  bowls,  described  by  Mr.  .'^yard  (Aim.  and 
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racter  intcnnedius.  It  is  for  the  most  part  r.ith« 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  the  forms  of  the  lett<  rr 
are  rounder  (Kichhom,  Einl.  ii.  37-41  ;  T^chsen, 
Tmtamen  de  var.  cod.  Hebr.  V.  T.  MSS.  generi' 
biu,  i>.  264 ;  BelleiTnann,  De  usu  paleog.  Iltbr, 
1).  -W). 

T fie  Alphabet. — The  oldest  evidence  on  th«  subject 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  alpha- 
betical Psalms  and  poems;  Pss.  xxv.,  xrxiv.,  xxxvii., 
cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. ;  Piov.  xxxi.  10-31 ;  Lam. 
i.-iv.  From  these  we  ascei-tain  that  tl  e  number  of 
the  letters  Wiis  twenty-two,  as  at  present.  The 
Arabic  alphabet  originally  consisted  of  the  same 
number.  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Haer.  ii.  24)  says  that 
the  ancient  sacred  letters  were  ten  in  number.  It 
has  been  argued  by  many  that  the  alphabet  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  first  consisted  only  of  sixteen  lettei-s, 
or  according  to  Hug  of  fifteen,  T-  tS-  3-  D-  B-  S 
being  omitted.  The  legend  as  told  by  Pliny  (vii. 
56)  is  as  follows.  Cadmus  brought  with  him  into 
Greece  sixteen  letters ;  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  Palamedes  added  four  othere,  0,  H,  *,  X,  and 
Simonides  of  Melos  four  more,  Z,  H,  "V,  fl.  Ari- 
stotle i-ecognized  eighteen  lettei-s  of  the  original 
alphabet,  ABrAEZIKAMNOnP2TT*,  to 
which  0  and  X  were  added  by  Epichannus  (comp. 
Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14).  By  Isidore  of  Seville  {Orig. 
1.  3)  it  is  said  there  were  seventeen.  But  in  the 
oldest  story  of  Cadmus,  as  told  by  Herodotus  (v. 
58)  and  Diodorus  (v.  24),  nothing  is  said  of  the 
number  of  the  lettere.  Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  first  the 
Shemitic  alphabet  consisted  of  but  sixteen  letters. 
It  is  true  that  no  extant  monuments  illu'jtrate  the 
period  when  the  alphabet  was  thus  curtailed,  but 
as  the  theoiy  is  based  upon  an  organic  ari'angement 
firet  proposed  by  Lepsius,  it  maj*  be  briefly  noticed 
Dr.  l)onal(lson  (New  Cratylus,  p.  171,  3rd  ed.^ 
says,  "Besides  the  mutes  and  bi>eathings,  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  as  it  now  stands,  has  four  sibilants 
Tl  D-  V>  {J*.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  thesf 
four  sibilants  could  not  have  existed  in  theoldes- 
state  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed  we  have  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  Epiiraimites  could  not  pronounce  C' 
but  substituted  for  it  the  simpler  aiticulation  C 
(Judges  xii.  6).  We  consider  it  quite  certein,  that 
at  the  fii-st  there  was  only  one  sibilant,  namely  this 
D,  or  sainech.  Finally,  to  reduce  the  Semitic  alpha- 
bet to  its  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  caph,  which  is 
only  a  softened  fonn  otkoph,  the  liquid  resh,  and  the 
semivowel  _;o</,  which  are  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion. .  .  The  remaining  16  letters  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  N.  3.  3.  %  H.  1.  H.  12.  h,  ».  3.  D. 
]}•  B'  p-  n.  If  we  examine  this  order  more  mi- 
nutely, we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  acci- 
dentil,  but  sti'ictly  organic  according  to  the  Semitic 
articulation.  We  have  four  classes,  each  consisting 
of  4  lettei-s :  the  first  and  second  classes  consist  each 
of  3  mutes  preceded  by  a  breathing,  the  third  of  the 
3  liquids  and  the  sibilant,  which  j>eihajis  closed  the 
oldest  alphabet  of  all,  and  the  fourth  contains  the 
thi-ee  supernumerary  mutes  preceded  by  a  breath- 
ing." The  original  1 6  lettere  of  the  G  reek  alphabet, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Shemitic,  £j«  " 
given  by  Dr.  Donaldson  {ibid.  p.  175). 

N133i|  n  I  int:|^03|  d  i  y  ispi 
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Bab.  509),  which  Dr.  Levy  (Zeitsch.  d.  D.  if.  G.)  easljf  ^ 
to  the  7tb  ceutnry  aj>. 
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"*  la  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  it  is  now  giTcn  in  the 
grammars,  F  and  Q  are  omitted,  and  lo  other  dia- 
i-»-*«rs  a<lded  to  these."  The  Shemit'o.  tsade  (V) 
became  zeta  {Q,  caph  (3)  became  kappa  {k),  anc! 
yod  ( ' ;  became  iota  (i).  Jiesh  (1)  was  adopted  and 
called  rho  (p),  and  Siy,  which  was  used  by  the 
Dorians  for  3,7y/M  (Her.  i.  139),  is  only  another 
form  cf  zain  ( t ).  Shin  (B')  or  Sin  (B*),  is  the  ori- 
ginal of  (t,  which  from  some  cause  or  other  has 
changed  places  with  ffiyna,  the  Shemitiv  samech, 
just  as  C^'''o  ^^  ^'^^'^  transferred  from  its  position. 
In  like  manner  mem  became  fiv,  and  nun  became 
rv.  With  the  remaining  Gi-eek  letters  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
Shemitic  in  origin,  and  will  theiefore  proceed  to 
consider  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  known  to  us. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
our  chief  sources  of  information  are  as  before  the 
alphabetical  acrostics  in  the  Psalms  and  Lamenta- 
tions. In  these  poems  some  irregularities  in  the 
ari-aiigement  of  the  alphabet  are  observable.  For 
instfoice,  in  Lam.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  Q  stands  before  ]J:  in 
Ps.  xxxvii.  V  stands  before  B,  and  ]}  is  wanting :  in 
P«8.  XXV.,  xxxiv.  ^  is  omitted,  and  in  both  theie  is  a 
final  vei-se  after  Jl  beginning  with  1).  Hence  fi  has 
been  compai-ed  with  tlie  Greek  (p,  and  the  transpo- 
sition of  V  and  X  has  been  explained  from  the  inter- 
(;bange  of  these  letters  in  Aramaic.  But  as  there 
are  other  irr^ularities  in  the  alphabetical  Psalms, 
DO  stress  can  be  laid  upon  these  points.  We  find 
tor  example,  in  Ps.  xiv.  two  vei^ses  beginning  with 
K,  while  3  is  omitted  ;  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  two  begin 
with  *1,  and  so  on. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  LXX. 
of  the  Lamentations  as  found  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
as  printed  by  Mai,  and  in  the  Codex  Friderico-Au- 
gustanus,  published  by  Tischendorf.  Both  these 
aiicient  witnesses  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that 
in  the  4th  century  after  Christ  the  Hebrew  letters 
were  known  by  the  same  names  as  at  the  present 
day.  These  names  all  denote  sensible  objects  which 
had  a  resemblance  to  the  original  form  of  tlie  letters, 
pi'eaerved  partly  in  the  square  alphabet,  {tartly  in 
the  Phoenician,  and  partly  perhaps  in  the  Alphabet 
from  whicji  both  were  derived. 

The   following   are   the   letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  in  their  present  shape,  with  their  names 
and  the  meanings  of  thcM  names,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  probability. 
K,  Alfph.    t]?K  =  f] ?K.  an  ox  (comp.  Plut.  Symp. 

Quaest.  ix.  2,  §3).  In  the  old  Phoenician 
fjrms  of  this  letter  can  still  be  traced  some  re- 
semblance to  an  ox-head,  2(-'\^>   ^i*-  &\^ 

3  Egth.  n'3  =  n^3,  a  house.  The  figure  in  the 
square  character  corresponds  more  to  its 
name,  while  the  Kthiopic  fl  hu  greater  re* 
semblance  to  a  tent.     Gr.  0rira  (B). 

i,  Oimel.  7D'J  =  7DJ,  a  eamel.  The  ancient 
fui-m  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head  and 
neck  of  this  animal.  In  Phoenician  it  is  ~|, 
and  in  Kthiopic'^  ,  which  when  turned  round 
becime  the  Greek  ydnfia  {=  yifiXa),  F. 
GeAeiiius  holds  that  the  earliest  tbnn  ^ 
repietented  the  ramel's  hump. 

\  DaUth.  Tw^  =  n^l.  a  door.  The  significance 
or  the  name  is  .>«en  in  the  older  form  *\  , 
whence  tlie  (ircck  S^Ara,  A,  a  tent-door. 

n,  lie.    KH.  without  any   pmUible  deriratioD ; 
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perhaps  coiTupted,    or    merely  a  technical 
tenn.     Ewald  says  it  is  the  same  as  Ihti 

Arabic  B^ib,  a  hole,  fissure.  Hiipfeld  con- 
nects it  with  the  interjection  KH,  "  lo !'' 
The  corresponding  Greek  letter  is  E,  which  ii 
the  Phoenician  ^  turned  from  left  to  right. 
1,  Vau.  )!),  a  hook  or  tent-peg  ;  the  same  as  the 
old  Greek  /SaC  (  F),  the  form  of  which  re- 
sembles the  Phoenician  x^. 

»     T 

T,  Zain.  |*T,  probably  =)-U. J,  zaino,  a  weapon, 
sword  (Ps.  xliv.  7) :  omitting  the  final  letter, 
it  was  called  also  *T,  «<«'  (Mish.  S/ialjb.  xii.  5). 
It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Greek  ^dv. 

n,  Cheth.     n*n,    a    fence,    enclosure    (  =  Arab. 

IuU»>  ^"^^  ^L=k>  Syr.  i^Q^,  to  sur- 
round).    Compare  the  Phoen.  ^.     Cheth 
is  the  Gi-eek  fira  (H). 
Q,  Tet.    t3*C3,  a  snake,  or  D^O,  a  basket.    The 
Greek  d^ro. 

\  Tod.  lV  =  n\  a  hand.  The  form  of  the 
letter  was  perhaps  originally  longer,  as  in 
the  Greek  I  (Jwra).  The  Phoenician  (m) 
and  Samaritan  {[ff)  figures  hare  a  kind  of 
distant  resemblance  to  three  fingera.  In 
Ethiopic  the  name  of  the  letter  is  yaman, 
the  right  hand. 

3,  Caph.  r)3,  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The 
Greek  Kimra  (k)  is  the  old  Phoenician  form 
(h)  reversed. 

7,  Lamed.  *TD?,  a  cudgel  or  ox-goad  (oomp. 
Judg.  iii.'  31).  The  Greek  XdfifiZa  (A); 
Phoenician,  ^  ,  ^ . 

D,  Mem.  0*0  =  D*D,  water,  as  it  is  commonly 
explained,  with  reference  to  the  Samaritan 
^.  In  the  old  alphabets  it  is  "^  ,  in  which 
Gesenius  sees  the  figure  of  a  tiident,  and  so 
possibly  the  symbol  of  the  sea.  The  Cireek 
fiv  corresponds  to  the  old  word  SQ,  "  water," 
Job  ix.  30. 

3,  Nun.  \\i,  a  fish,  in  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Syriac 
In  almost  all  Phoenician  alphabets  the  figure 
is  ^.  On  the  ftlaltese  inscriptions  it  is 
nearly  straight,  and  corresponds  to  its  name. 
The  Greek  yv  is  deriTaJ  fitsm  it. 

D,  Samech.  1)DD,  a  prop,  from  1)00,  to  support ; 
perhaps,  says  Gesenius,  the  same  as  the 
Syriac  )LQ2QCS,  s'moco,  a  triclinium.    But 

this  inteipretation  is  solely  fouude<i  on  the 
rounded  form  of  the  letter  in  the  square 
alphabet ;  and  he  has  in  another  place  {Hon. 
J'hoen.  p.  83)  shewn  how  this  has  come  from 
the  old  Pliornician,  which  has  no  likenen  to 
a  trirliiiium,  or  to  anything  else  tare  a  flash 
of  lightning  striking  a  chuixh  vpire.  The 
Greek  viypia  is  inxlouliti'dly  derived  fron 
Samech,  as  its  form  is  fitnn  tlie  Phoeniciao 
character,  although  its  place  in  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  occupied  by  {i. 
y,  'Ain.    I^y.  an  ere ;  in  the  Phoeuician  and  Greek 
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alphabets  0.  Originall)  U  )ui  two  |';wer8, 
as  in  Arabic,  and  was  represented  in  the  LXX. 
by  r,  or  a  simple  breathing. 

D,  }'e.  KQ  =  nB,  a  mouth.  The  Greek  ir<  is 
from  'B,  the  construct  form  of  HB. 

V,  Ttade.  ^"Vi  or  HV,  a  fish-hook  or  prong,  for 
spearing  the  larger  fish.  Others  explain  it 
as  a  nose,  or  an  owl.  One  of  the  Phoenician 
forms  is  \C  •  From  tsade  is  derived  the 
Greek  Qftra. 

p,  Koph.  Cjip,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
i^xit  the  back  of  the  head.  Gesenius  ori- 
ginally explained  it  as  equivalent  to  the 
Chaldee  C]-1p,  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or  the 
hole  for  the  handle  of  an  axe.  Hitzig  ren- 
dered it  "  ear,"  and  others  "  a  pole."  The 
old  Hebrew  form  (P),  inverted  R  ,  became 
the  Greek  K6irira  (  S  )  ;  and  the  form  (  q  ), 
which  occurs  on  the  ancient  Syracusan  coins, 
suggests  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Q. 

T,  Resh.    B'n,  a  head  (comp.  Aram.  {J'NT=C'Nn). 
The  Phoenician  ^   when  turned  round  be- 
came the  Greek  P,  the  name  of  which,  pu, 
is  corrupted  from  liesh. 
^  Shin    pE'j  Compare  jC',  a  tooth,  sometimes 
_*     *  >    used  for  a  jagged  promontory. 

b   Sin.     r'B'J  The  letters  £>  and  b»  were  probably 
at  first  one  letter,  and  afterwaixis  became 
distinguished  by  the  diacritic  point,  which 
was  known  to  Jerome,  and  called  by  him 
accentus  {Quaest.  Hehr.  in  Gen.  ii.  23 ;  Am. 
viii.  12).     In  Ps.  cxix.  161-168,  and  Lam. 
iii.  61-63,  they  are  used  promiscuously,  and 
in  Lam.  iv.  21  b  is  put  for  {J*.    The  narra- 
tive in  Judg.  xii.  6  points  to  a  diflerence  of 
dialect,  marked  by  the  difference  in  sound 
of  these  two  letters.      The  Greek  {T  is  de- 
rived from  Shin,  as  vv  from  Nun. 
n,  Tau.    in,  a  mark  or  sign  (Ez.  ix.  4) ;  probably 
a  sign  in  the  shape  of  a  crosa,  such  as  cattle 
were  marked  with.     This  signification  cor- 
responds to  the  shapes  of  the  old  Hebrew 
letter  on  coins  +,   x,  from  the  former  of 
which  comes  the  Greek  rav  (T). 
In  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  alphabet 
given  by  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evang.  x.  5)  it  is  evident 
that  Tsade  was  called  Tsedek,  and  Koph  was  called 
Kol.    The  Polish  Jews  still  call  the  former  Tsadek. 
Divisions   of  words.  —  Hebrew    was    originally 
written,  like  most  ancient  languages,  without  any 
divisions  between  the  words.     In  most  Greek  in- 
scriptions there  are  no  such  divisions,  though  in 
sevei-al  of  the  oldest,  as  the  Eugubine  Tables  and 
the  Sigaean  insciiption,  thei-e  are  one  or  two,  while 
cthsi-s  have  as  many  as  three  point*  which  serve 
this  purpose.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions.    Most  have  no  divisions  of  words 
at  all,  but  others  have  a  point,  except  where  the 
words  are  closely  connected.     The  cuneifonn  cha- 
racter has  the  same  point,  as  well  as  the  Samaritan, 
and  in  Cufic  the  woi-ds  are  separated  by  spaces,  as 
in  i'^e  Aramaeo-Egyptian  writing.      The  various 
leadings  in  the  LXX.  show  that,  at  the  time  this 
veision  was  made,  ia  the  Hibrew  MSS.  which  the 
translators  used  the  words  were  written  in  a  con- 
tinuous series.     The  modern  synagogue  rolls  and 
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th«  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentate\ioh  have  nc 
y«wel-points,  but  the  words  are  divided,  and  Ih* 
Samaritan  in  this  respect  diiliers  but  little  from  ti>« 
Hebrew. 

Final  letters,  ^-c. — In  addition  to  the  letteii 
above  described,  we  find  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.  and 
printed  books  the  forms  *].  D-  J.  t|.  y,  which  are  the 
shapes  assumed  by  the  letters  3.  2D>  3>  Q>  V>  when 
they  occur  at  the  end  of  words.  Their  inventiot 
was  clearly  due  to  an  endeavour  to  render  re-adiiig 
more  easy  by  distinguishing  one  woi-d  from  another, 
but  they  are  of  comparatively  modem  date.  The 
various  readings  of  the  LXX.  show,  as  has  been 
already  said,  that  that  version  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  divisions  of  words  were  not  marked,  and 
consequently  at  this  time  there  could  be  no  fipial 
lettei-s.  Gesenius  at  first  maintained  that  on  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  there  were  neithei-  final  let- 
ters nor  divisions  of  words,  but  he  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, though  with  a  little  exhibition  of  temper, 
that  the  final  nun  was  found  there,  after  his  eiTor 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Kopp  {Bild.  u.  Schr.  ii. 
132  ;  Ges.  Mon.  Phoen.  p.  82j.  In  the  Aramaeo- 
Egyptian  writing  both  final  caph  and  final  nun 
occur,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Blacas  fragments  given 
by  Gesenius.  The  five  final  letters  "are  mentioned 
in  Bereshith  Rabba  (parash.  i.  fol.  1,  4),  and  in 
both  Talmuds;  in  the  one  (T.  Bab.  Sabbat,  fol. 
104,  1)  they  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  seeis  or 
prophets,  and  in  the  other  (T.  Hieros.  MegilUih, 
fol.  71,  4)  to  be  an  Halacah  or  tradition  of  Moses 
from  Sinai ;  yea,  by  an  ancient  writer  (Pirke  Eli- 
ezer,  c.  48)  they  are  said  to  be  known  by  Abra- 
ham "  (Gill,  Dissertation  concerning  the  Antiquitg 
of  the  Heb,  Language,  &c.,  p.  69).  The  final  mem 
in  the  middle  of  the  word  n3*1D?  (Is.  ix.  6)  is 
mentioned  in  both  Talmuds  (Talm.  Bab.  Sajihedrin, 
fol.  94,  1 ;  Talm.  Jer.  Sanh.  foL  27,  4),  and  by 
Jerome  (in  loc.).  In  another  passage  Jeroiie  [Prol. 
ad  Libr.  Reg.)  speaks  of  the  final  lettei-s  as  if  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet.  The 
similarity  of  shape  between  final  mem  (D)  and 
samech  (D)  is  indicated  by  the  dictum  of  Rab 
Chasda,  as  given  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (J/e- 
gillah,  c.  1;  Shabbath,  fol.  104,  1),  that  "mem 
and  samech,  which  were  on  the  Tables  (of  the  Law) 
stood  by  a  mii^acle."  It  was  a  tradition  among  the 
Jews  that  the  letters  on  the  tables  of  stone  given 
to  Moses  were  cut  through  the  stone,  so  as  to  be 
legible  on  both  sides ;  hence  the  miracle  by  whicb 
mem  and  samech  kept  their  place.  The  final  lettei-s 
were  also  known  to  Epiphanius  {De  Mens,  et  Pan- 
deribus,  §4).  In  our  pi-esent  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  there  are  instances  in  which  final  lettei'S  occur 
in  the  middle  of  words  (see  Is.  ix.  6,  as  above), 
and,  on  the  contraiy,  at  the  end  of  words  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  letters  are  employed  (Neh.  ii.  Id , 
Job  xxxviii.  1) ;  but  these  are  only  to  be  regardecJ 
as  clerical  errors,  which  in  some  MSS.  are  coiTected- 
On  the  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions,  just  as  in 
the  Greek  uncial  MSS.,  the  letters  of  a  word  were 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  without  any  indication 
being  given  of  such  division,  but  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
a  twofold  course  has  been  adopted  in  this  case.  If 
at  the  end  of  a  line  the  scribe  found  that  he  had 
not  space  for  the  complete  word,  he  either  wrote 
as  many  letters  as  he  could  of  this  word,  but  left 
them  unpointed,  and  put  the  complete  word  in  the 
next  line,  or  he  made  use  of  what  are  called  ex- 
tended letters,  literae  dilatabiles  (as  J»<,  n,  and 
the  like),   in  order  to  till  up  the  superabumlaiit 


tpaee.  In  the  former  case,  in  order  to  indicfltc  that 
Ihit  word  at  th«  end  of  the  line  was  incomplete,  the 
l»c  ot  the  unpointid  lettei-s  was  left  unhnished,  or 
a  sign  was  placed  atler  them,  resembling  sometimes 
an  inverted  3,  and  oometimes  like  n,  J?,  or  D.  If 
the  spare  left  at  (he  end  of  the  line  is  inconsiderable 
it  is  either  filled  up  bj  the  first  letter  of  the  next 
word,  or  by  any  letter  whatever,  or  by  an  arbitrai-y 
mark.  Id  some  cases,  where  the  sptace  is  too  small 
for  one  or  two  consonants,  the  scribe  wrote  the 
bjtcluded  lettei-s  in  a  smaller  form  on  the  mai^a 
ab«ve  the  line  rpjchhoni,  Eini.  li.  57-59).  That 
abbreviations  were  employed  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
writing  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Macca- 
biean  coins.  In  MSS.  the  frequently  recuning 
words  are  represented  by  wTiting  some  of  their 
letters  only,  as  1ISr>  or  'K">E^  for  ^NX",  and  a 
frequently  recurring  phrase  by  the  first  letters  of 
its  words  with  the  mark  of  abbreviation  ;  as  'n  7  "D 
for  non  rh)Ob  O,  l\  or  *"♦  for  nin\  which  is 
also  written  ^  ^  or  ,  .  The  greater  and  snAillc 
letters  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  words  fcomp. 
Fs.  Ixxx.  1^;  Gen.  ii.  4),  the  suspended  letters 
(Judg.  xviii.  30;  Ps.  Ixxx.  14),  and  the  inreHcd 
letters  (Num.  x.  35),  are  transferred  from  the  MSS. 
of  the  Masoretes,  and  have  all  leceived  at  the  hands 
M  the  Jews  an  allegorical  explanation.  In  Judg. 
x\\\\.  30  the  suspended  nun  in  the  word  "  Ma- 
na'iseh,"  without  which  the  name  is  "  Moses,"  is 
■aid  to  be  inserted  in  order  to  conceal  the  disgrace 
which  the  idolatry  of  his  grandson  conferred  upon 
the  great  lawgiver.  Similarly  the  small  3  in  the 
won!  nnl337,  "to  weep  for  her"  (Gen.  xxiii.  2), 

is  explained  by  Baal  Hatturim  as  indicating  that 
Abraham  wept  little,  because  Sarah  was  an  old 
woman. 

Numbers  were  indicated  either  by  letters  or 
figures.  The  latter  are  found  on  Phoenician  coins, 
on  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  on  the  I'aJ- 
myrene  inscriptions,  and  probably  also  in  the  Anip 
maeo-Kgyptian  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  letters 
aie  found  used  as  numerals  oa  the  Maccabaean 
coins,  and  among  the  Arabs,  and  their  early  adop- 
tion for  the  same  purpose  among  the  Greeks  may 
have  been  due  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  conjecture  from  these  analogies  that  figures 
and  letters  representing  numbers  may  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancient  Hebivws.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  many  discrepancies  in  numbers  may  be 
explain»l  in  this  way.  For  instance,  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
i;t,  for  50.(»70  the  Syriac  has  5070;  in  1  K.  iv.  26 
[v.  6 J  Solomon  had  40,000  horses,  while  in  the 
parijlel  pnssai^e  of  2  Chr.  ix.  25  he  has  only  4000  ; 

•ending  to  2  Sam.  x.  18  David  destroyed  700 
'  uariots  of  the  Syrians,  while  in  1  Okr.  zix.  18 
t(Ns  number  k  incraued  to  7000.  If  figures  were 
in  use  such  discrqiuicies  art  ctkiiy  intelligible.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  smen  years  ol  tkniine  in  2  Sam. 
>xiv.  13  may  be  reconciled  with  the  tlires  of  1  Chr. 
xxi.  12  and  the  LXX.  by  supposing  that  a  scribe, 
writing  the  square  chanicter,  mistook  3  (=  3)  for 
T  (  =  7).  Again,  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  Jehoram  dies 
at  the  age  of  40,  learing  a  mn,  Ahaziah,  who  was 
42  (2  Chr.  xxii.  2).  In  the  i>arallel  pasMge  of 
2  K.  viii.  26  Ahaziah  is  only  22,  eo  that  the  scribe 
probably  rsaii  3)0  instead  of  33.  On  the  whole, 
(<e:ieuius  concludes,  the  preponderance  would  be  in 
fiivour  of  the  letters,  bat  he  dcprecatca  any  attempt 
to  01  plain  by  this  means  the  emrnious  raimber;  wc 
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meet  with  in  tne  descriptions  of  armies  and  wealth. 
and  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  from 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Gen.  v. 

Voirel-points  and  diacritical  marks.-  It  is  im 
possible  here  to  discuss  fully  tne  origin  and  antiquity 
of  the  vowel-points  and  other  maiks  which  are 
found  in  the  writing  of  Hebrew  MSS.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  give  a  summary  (jt 
results,  and  to  refer  the  i-eader  to  the  ««urce8  of 
fuller  information.  Almost  all  the  learned  Jews 
of  the  middle  ages  maintained  the  equal  antiquity 
of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  or  at  least  t'lie  intro- 
duction of  the  former  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the 
Greijt  Synagogue.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  uni- 
formity of  opinion  are  some  few  hints  of  ^ben  Ezra, 
and  a  doubtful  passage  of  the  book  Cozri.  The 
same  view  w^as  adopted  by  the  Christian  writers 
Kaymund  Maitini  (cir.  1278),  Perez  de  Valentin 
(cir.  \4'60),  and  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  and  these  are 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Pellicanus.  The 
modern  date  of  the  Towel-points  was  fii-st  argued 
by  Klias  Levita,  followed  on  the  s.ime  side  by 
(ippellus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  younger  Bux- 
torf.  Later  defenders  of  their  antiquity  have  been 
Gill,  James  Kobertson,  and  Tydisen.  Othere,  like 
Hottinger,  Prideaux,  Schultens,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and 
Eichhora,  have  adopted  an  intermediate  view,  that 
the  Hebrews  had  some  few  audent  vowel-points 
which  they  attached  to  ambiguous  woi-ds.  '•  The 
dispute  about  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  He- 
brew vowels  commenced  at  a  veiy  early  date ;  for 
while  Mar-Natronai  II.,  Gaon  in  Sura  859-869), 
prohibited  to  provide  the  copies  of  the  Law  with 
vowels,  because  these  signs  had  not  been  communi- 
cated on  Mount  Sinai,  but  had  only  been  introduced 
by  the  sages  to  assist  the  reader ;  the  Kai-aites 
allowed  no  scroll  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  used  in 
the  synagc^e,  unless  it  was  furnished  with  vowels 
and  accents,  because  they  considered  them  as  a 
divine  revelation,  which,  Uke  the  language  and  the 
letter,  was  already  given  to  Adam,  or  certainly  tj 
Moses"  (Dr.  Kalisch,  Heb.  Gr.  ii.  65).  No  vowel- 
points  are  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  Jewish  coins, 
or  in  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  they  are  want- 
ing in  all  the  relics  of  Phoenician  writiiig.  Some 
of  the  Maltese  inscriptions  were  once  thought  by 
Gesenius  to  have  marks  of  this  kind  {Gesch.  der 
Ilebr,  Spr.  p.  184),  but  subsequent  examination 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phoenician  mo- 
numents have  not  a  vestige  of  vowel-points.  The 
same  was  the  case  originally  in  the  Elstrangelo 
and  Cufic  alphabets.  A  single  example  of  a  dia- 
critical mark  occurs  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  the 
Carthaginian  inscriptions  (Gesen.  Man.  Phoen.  pp. 
56,  179).  It  appears  to  oorres])ond  to  the  di.icii- 
tical  mark  which  we  meet  with  in  Syriac  writing, 
and  which  is  no  doubt  first  alluded  to  by  Ephraem 
Syrus  (on  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Opp,  i.  184).  The  age 
of  this  mark  in  Syriac  is  unceitain,  but  it  is  most 
nearly  connected  with  the  marhetono  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, which  is  uaed  to  distinguish  words  which 
have  the  same  cooaooants,  but  a  different  pronun- 
ciation and  meaning.  The  fin>t  certain  indication 
of  vowel-points  in  a  Shemitic  language  is  in  the 
Arabic.  Thive  were  intntiuced  by  Ali,  son  of  Abo- 
Tballeb,  who  died  A. II.  40.  The  .Sabian  writing 
alio  has  three  vowel-]ioints,  but  its  age  is  uncertain. 
Fire  Towel-points  and  several  reailing  marks  were 
introduced  into  the  Syriac  writing  by  Theophilut 
and  Jacob  of  Edessa.  The  present  Arabic  system 
of  punctuation  originated  with  the  introduction  of 
the  NiHhi  chaiacter  by  Elm  MclrVa,  who  di«i  a.D^ 
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939.  On  tlie  whole,  taking  into  const'W)"»tion  the 
nature  and  analogies  of  the  kiudied  bnemitic  Ian- 
guagea,  and  the  JewLsh  tradition  that  tli<>  vowels 
were  only  ti-aiismittcd  orally  by  Moses,  and  wei« 
afterwards  reduced  to  signs  and  fixed  by  Kzra  and 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  Hebrew  was  written  without 
vowels  or  diacritical  marks  all  the  time  that  it  was 
a  living  language.  The  fact  that  the  synagogue 
rolls  are  wintten  without  points,  and  that  a  strong 
traditional  prescription  against  their  being  pointed 
exists,  is  in  favour  of  the  later  origin  of  the  vowel    *•  25,  CVSK'  or  D)y3E> ;  in  Is.  liv.  13,  nG3  or 
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tional  pronnnciation  which  was  fixed  in  writing  Ij 
the  punctuators.  The  Talmud  hjis  likewise  beec 
appealed  to  in  support  of  the  antiquitj  of  the  mo- 
dern points;  but  its  utterances  on  this  subject  a-e 
extremely  dark  and  dilBcult  to  understand.  Thiy 
have  resi)(H;t  ou  the  one  hand  to  those  passages  in 
which  the  sense  of  a  t«xt  is  disputed,  in  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  a  different  pronunciation;  for  in- 
stance, whether  in  Cant.  i.  2,  we  should  read  ^^1^ 
or  ■qn^'l  i  in  Ex.  xxi.  8,  nJ3  or  1133 ;  in  Lev. 


marks.  The  following  passages  from  the  Old  Ti 
tament,  quoted  by  Gesenius,  tend  to  the  same  cuu- 
clusion.  In  Gen.  xix.  37,  the  name  Moab  (3X10), 
is  explained  as  if  it  were  3S!D,  "  from  a  father," 

in  which  case  all  trace  not  only  of  vocalization,  but 
of  the  quiescent  letter  has  disappeared.  In  Gen. 
xxxi.  47,  IJDS,  Gilead  is  made  to  take  its  name 
from  ny?5,  "heap  of  witness,"  and  Gen.  1.  11, 

DnSp  '?3N  =  nnV0  hlii.  So  also  in  2  K. 
xxii.  9,  ")3bn  |BK'  N3'1,  appears  in  the  parallel 
narrative  of  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  16  as  DN  |3{J'  K3»1 
ISDn,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  the  chro- 
nicler had  had  a  pointed  text  before  him.  Upon 
examining  the  vei-sion  of  the  LXX.  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  translators  must  have  written  from 
an  unpointed  text.  It  is  objected  to  this  that 
the  fiira{  XeySfid'a  are  coirectly  explained,  and 
that  they  also  distinguish  betwe«n  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants  but  dill'erent  vowel-points, 
and  even  between  those  which  are  written  and  pro- 
nounced alike.  On  the  other  hand  they  frequently 
confuse  w^ords  which  have  the  same  consonants 
but  different  vowels.  The  passages  which  Gesenius 
quotes  {Gesch.d.  Heh.  Spr.  §50)  would  necessarily 
be  explained  from  the  context,  and  we  must  besides 
this  take  into  consideration  that  in  the  ambiguous 
cases  there  were  in  all  probability  traditional  in- 
tei-pretations.  The  p)X)per  names  all'ord  a  more 
accurate  test.  On  examining  these,  we  find  that 
they  sometimes  have  entirely  different  vowels,  and 
sometimes  are  pointed  according  to  an  entirely 
diHerent  system,  analogous  to  the  Arabic  and  Syriac, 
but  varying  from  the  Masoretic.  Examples  of  an 
entirely  different  vocalization  are,  >nDN  A/iaflj, 
|t3)5^  IcKToj',  I^T  lopSai/T/y,  T|{^p  Vloffox, 
*3'i")0  Mop5oxo»os,  i\'hty)  Pofiekias,  n^JBV 
2o(poyias,  *D3p  JLoPoxai,  &c.  That  the  punc- 
tuation followed  by  the  LXX.  was  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Masoretes  is  evident  from  the 
following  examples.  Moving  sheva  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  is  generally  represented  by  o ;  as  in 
3a/ioi/ijA.,  2aPcMd,  Za^ovXwv:  seldom  by  «,  as 
III  Bf/XioX,  Xtpov^tft ;  before  1  or  *  Ly  o  or  v,  as 
XoSofia,  ^oXofiuy,  TofjLoppa,  Zopo$a^f\,  <pv\i- 
o-Titi/i,  &c.  Puthach  IS  represented  by  e  ;  as  MeA- 
XUTfStx.  '^((pOaXuix,  EAi(ra/8€0.  Pathach  fur- 
t\VHin  =  f;  e.  g.  XIo-tje,  r«A/3ou€,  etKwe,  Zayaie. 
Other  examples  might  be  multiplied.  We  find 
instances  to  the  same  effect  in  the  fragments  of 
the  other  Greek  versions,  and  in  Josephus.  Tne 
agreement  of  the  Targums  with  the  present  punc- 
tuation might  be  supposed  to  supply  an  arffument 
in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  'latter,  but  it 


nDS.  A  Kabbinic  legend  uiakes  Joab  kill  hix 
teacher,  because  in  Ex.  xvii.  14  he  had  taught  him 
to  read  "13t  for  IST.     The  last  passage  shows  at 

least,  that  the  Talmudists  thought  the  text  in  David's 
time  was  unpointed,  and  the  others  prove  that  the 
punctuation  could  not  have  been  fixed  as  it  must  have 
been  if  the  vowel-points  had  been  written.  But  in 
addition  to  these  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  in- 
volve the  existence  of  vowel -points,  there  are  cei-tain 
terms  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  which  are  interpreted 
as  referring  directly  to  the  vowel  signs  and  accents 
themselves.  Thus  in  the  treatise  Berachoth  (fol. 
62,  3)  we  find  the  phrase  min  *IOyi3,  ta'&me 
thSrdh,  which  is  thought  to  denote  not  only  the 
distinctive  accents  and  those  which  mark  the  tone, 
but  also  the  vowel-points.  Hupfeld,  however,  has 
shown  that  in  all  probability  the  tenn  DyC,  ta'am, 
denotes  nothing  more  than  a  logical  sentence,  and 
that  consequently  D''0yt3  pID'D,  ptsuk  t^amim 
(^Nedariin,  i'ol.  37,  1),  is  simply  a  division  of  a 
sentence,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  either 
with  the  tone  or  the  vowels  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830, 
ii.  p.  567).  The  word  jCD,  nman  (Gr.  ai^fiuov) 
which  occurs  in  the  Talmud  {Nedarira,  fol.  53), 
and  which  is  explained  by  Rashi  to  signify  the  same 
as  *11p3,  nikkud,  "a  point,"  has  been  also  appealed 
to  as  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  vowel-points 
at  the  time  the  Talmud  was  composed,  but  its  true 
meaning  is  rather  that  of  a  mnemonic  sign  made 
use  of  to  retain  the  memoiy  of  what  was  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition.  The  oldest  Biblical  critics, 
the  collectors  of  the  Keii  and  Cethib,  have  left  no 
trace  of  vowel-points :  all  their  notes  have  reference 
to  the  consonants.  It  is  now  admitted  that  Jerome 
knew  nothing  of  the  present  vowel-points  and  their 
names.  He  expressly  says  that  the  Hebrews  very 
rarely  had  vowels,  by  which  he  means  the  letters 
y>  *•  1>  n.  K,  in  the  middle  of  words ;  and  that  the 
consonants  were  pronounced  differently  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  and  the  province  in 
which  he  lived  {Epist.  ad  Evagr.  125).  The  term 
accentus,  which  he  there  uses,  appars  to  denote  as 
well  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  as  the  nice 
distinctions  of  ceilain  consonantal  sounds,  and  h;i8 
no  connexion  whatever  with  accents  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  woixl.  The  remarks  which  Jerome 
makes  as  to  the  possibility  of  reading  the  same 
Hebrew  consonants  differently,  according  to  the 
different  vowels  which  were  affixed  to  them,  is  an 
additional  proof  that  in  his  day  the  vowel-points 
were  not  written  (see  his  Comm.  in  Hos.  Xiii.  3  ; 
Hab.  iii.  5).  Hupfeld  concludes  that  the  present 
system  of  pronunciation  had  not  commenced  in  the 
Gth  centuiy,  that  it  belonged  to  a  new  epoch  in 
Jewish  literatm'e,  the  Masoretic  in  opposition  to  the 
Talmudic,  and  that,  taking  into  consideration  that 
the   Syrians  and   Arabs,  among  whom  the   Jews 


might  equally  be  appealed  to  to  show  thit  the    lived,  had  already  made  a  beginning  in  pwnctuat; 
tiwi'ation   of  the  Targums  embodied  the    .radi-  !  theie  L»  the  highest  probabUity  that  the  Hebi 
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tjSKta  of  jmiats  is  not  i'xligaiOU*,  but  trans- 
mitted or  suggested  from  without  (SShid.  «.  Krit. 
1830,  ii.  p.  5t<9).  (>n  nuii  a  question  it  is  im- 
|K>ssible  to  proDoiince  with  absolute  certainty,  but 
the  above  conclusion  lias  been  arrived  at  by  one  of 
the  first  Hcl>rew  scholars  of  Europe,  who  has  de- 
vet  '  ittention  to  the  subject,  and  to  whose 
oj'  enoe  is  due. 

_  to  a  statement  on  a  scroll  of  the 
I  aw.  u  .  ii  may  have  been  in  Susa  from  the  eighth 
century,  >1ov.^  the  Punctator  (Hannakdan)  was  the 
first  who,  iu  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
Scnptuiw  for  his  pupils,  added  vowels  to  the  con- 
sonants, a  practice  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
son  Judah,  the  Corrector  or  Reviser  (Hammagiah). 
These  were  the  beginnings  of  a  full  system  of  He- 
brew points,  the  completion  of  which  has,  by  tra- 
dition, been  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Karaite 
Acha  of  hide,  living  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
oentnrj,  and  which  comprised  the  vowels  and 
accents,  dagesh  and  rapheh,  keri  and  kethiv.  It 
was,  from  its  local  origin,  called  the  Babylonian  or 
AssTrian  sptem.  Almost  simultaneously  with  these 
endeavours,  the  scholars  of  Palestine,  especially  of 
Tiberias,  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  here 
Habbi  Mocha,  a  disciple  of  Anan  the  Kai'aite,  and 
his  ton  Moses,  tixed  another  system  of  vocalisiition 
(about  570),  distinguished  as  that  of  Tiberia.*,  which 
—ilrii  still  more  minutely  and  accurately  the 
wrioos  shades  and  niceties  of  tone  and  pronuncia- 
tion, and  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the 
Jews.  For  though  the  Karaites,  with  their  charac- 
teristic tenacity,  and  their  antagonism  to  the  l^ab- 
banites,  clung  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs, 
because  they  had  used  them  before  their  secession 
from  the  Talmudical  sects,  they  were,  at  last,  in 
§57,  induced  to  abandon  them  in  favour  of  those 
adopted  iu  Palestine.  Now  the  Babylonian  signs, 
oesides  differing  from  those  of  Tiberias  in  shape, 
art  chiedy  remarkable  by  being  almost  uniformly 
placed  above  the  letters.  There  still  exist  some 
manufecripts  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in 
later  times,  the  habit  pr*vail«ii  of  substituting  in 
old  codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
lonia" (Dr.  Kaliach,  Hebr.  Gram.  ii.  63,  t>4)> 
From  the  sixth  century  downwards  the  traces  of 
punctuation  become  more  and  more  distinct.  The 
Masorah  meutioos  by  name  two  vowels,  kamett 
and  patKach  (Kalisch,  p.  66).  The  collation  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian  readings  (8th  cent.) 
refers  at  least  in  two  passages  to  the  mappik  in  He 

IEichhom,  Einl.  i.  274);  but  the  collation  set  on 
bot  by  Beo  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  (dr.  A.D. 
1034)  has  to  do  exclusively  with  vowels  and  reading- 
marVo,  and  their  existence  is  presuppoHd  in  tlie 
Arabic  of  Soadias  and  the  YtM^io^rmk  renion, 
ind  by  all  the  Jewish  gnunnuiiaiM  fron  tbe  11th 
century  onwards. 

It  now  reuMliw  to  ay  a  few  words  on  the 
accents.  Their  cqiedal  properties  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  reguUited  properly  belong  to  the 
aeportmeiit  of  Hebrew  gnimmar,  and  full  infoima- 
tiou  oil  tlie>e  {luitii.H  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
tiesenius,  Huptoid,  Kwnid,  and  Kalisdi.  The  object 
of  the  accentji  is  twofold.  1.  They  Mnre  to  mark 
tba  tone  syllable,  and  at  the  Hnw  tint*  to  ihow  the 
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n>hitioD  of  each  word  to  the  sentence :  hence  they 
ire  called  0*0^0,  as  marking  the  seuse.  2.  lhc\- 
indicate  the  modulation  of  the  tone  accoi-ding  tn 
which  the  Old  Testament  was  recited  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  were  hence  called  11^303.  "  The  man 
ner  of  recitation  was  different  for  the  Pentateuch, 
the  prophets,  and  the  metrical  books  (Job,  the  Pro- 
verbs, and  the  Psalms) :  old  modes  of  cantillation 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  proj)hets  (in  the  Haph- 
laroth)  have  been  preserved  in  the  Geiman  and 
Portuguese  synagogues ;  both  differ,  indeed,  considei^ 
ably,  yet  manifestly  show  a  common  chai-acter,  and 
are  almost  like  the  same  composition  sung  in  two 
different  keys ;  while  the  chanting  of  the  metrical 
books,  not  being  employed  in  the  public  worship,  has 
long  been  lost'  (Kalisch,  p.  84).  Several  modern 
investigators  have  decided  that  the  use  of  the  accents 
for  guiding  the  public  recitations  is  anterior  to 
their  use  as  marking  Qie  tone  of  words  and  syn- 
tactical construction  of  sentences.  The  £P"eat  num- 
ber of  the  accents  is  in  £avour  of  this  hypothesis, 
since  one  sign  alone  would  have  been  sutHcient  to 
mark  the  tone,  and  the  logical  relation  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence  could  have  been  indi- 
cated by  a  much  smaller  number.  Gesenius,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  accents  at 
first  served  to  mark  the  tone  and  the  sense  {Gesch. 
p.  221).  The  whole  question  is  one  of  mere  con- 
jecture. The  advocates  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
accents  would  carry  them  back  as  far  as  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Temple  service.  The  Gemara  (A>- 
durim,  fol.  37,  2  ;  MegiUah,  c.  i.  fol.  3)  makes  the 
Levites  recite  according  to  the  accents  even  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah. 

Writing  materials,  ^c. — The  oldest  documents 
which  contain  the  writing  of  a  Shemitic  race  are 
probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  on 
which  are  impressed  the  cuneiform  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions. Inscribed  bricks  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vii.  56)  as  used  for  astronomical  observations  by 
the  Babylonians.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  they  were  ever  employed  by  the  Hebrews,"  who 
certainly  at  a  very  early  period  practised  the  more 
difficult  but  not  more  durable  method  of  writing 
on  stone  (Ex.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15,  xxxir.  1, 
28  ;  Deut.  x.  1,  xxvii.  1 ;  Josh.  viii.  32),  on  which 
inscriptions  were  cut  with  an  iron  graver  (Job  xix. 
24;  Jer.  xvii.  1).  They  were  moreover  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  engraving  upon  metal  (Ex.  xxviii. 
36)  and  gems  (Ex.  xxviii.  9).  Wood  was  used  upon 
some  occasions  (Num.  xvii.  3;  comp.  Horn.  //.  vii. 
175),  and  writing  tablets  of  box-wood  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Eod.  xiv.  24.  The  *<  lead,"  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Job  xix.  24,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poured  when  melted  into  the  cavities  of  the 
stone  made  by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  oixler 
to  render  it  dunbie,'  and  doea  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  writing  mat^ 
rial,  like  the  x^"*  /MA^/MtMt  at  Thabw,  oa 
which  wei«  written  Hedod't  Work$  cmd  Zteyi 
(Paus.  ix.  31,  |4  ;  comp.  Plin.  xiii.  21).  inscrip- 
tions and  documents  which  were  intended  to  be 
permanent  were  written  on  tablets  of  bmas  ( 1  Maoc. 
viii.  22,  xiv.  27),  but  from  tlie  manner  in  which 
tbeyars  mantiwxd  it  ia  cImu-  that  their  we  was 
tnntiaiMd.     It  ia  moat  pobabia  that  tht  moat 


•  Tha  eaaa  of  Eaaktel  (I*-  >)  !■  eridniUjr  aa  eirrption. 

<  Copper  waa  need  f^  tbe  sane  purpoM.  M.  B.tu 
fomd  trace*  of  It  in  letters  on  the  pavement  slaU  ef 
iUwnalMwl  (Ur*nl<  ^<«-  >»•  >*^)- 
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■ndent  as  well  a:*  Uie  tnont  commnn  material  which 
he  Hebrews  used  for  writing  wns  dre.s»e<l  »i<iii  in 
•ome  form  or  other.  We  kiicw  that  the  di-essing 
of  skins  was  practisieil  by  the  Hehrewsi  (Ex.  xxv.  5 ; 
Lev.  xui.  48),  and  thoy  may  have  acquired  the 
knowled)^  of  the  art  tJom  the  Fvjyptions,  among 
whom  it  had  attained  givat  perfection,  the  leather- 
cutters  constituting  one  of  the  principal  subdivisions 
«f  the  third  caste.  The  fineness  of  the  leather, 
says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "  employed  for  making  the 
straps  placed  across  the  bodies  of  mummies,  di.s- 
covered  at  Thebes,  and  the  beauty  of  tlie  figures 
stamped  upon  them,  satisfactorily  prove  the  skill 
of  '  the  leather-cuttei-s,'  and  the  antiquity  of  em- 
bossing :  some  of  these  bearing  the  names  of  kings 
who  ruled  Egypt  about  the  period  of  the  Pixodus, 
or  3300  years  ago"  (Anc.  Eg.  iii.  155).  Perhap 
the  Hebrews  may  have  borrowed,  among  their 
other  acquirements,  the  use  of  papyrus  fiom  the 
Egyptians,  but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  evi- 
dence. Papyri  are  found  of  the  most  remote  Pha- 
raonic  age  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  148),  »o  that 
Pliny  is  undoubtedly  in  eiTor  when  he  says  that 
the  papyrus  was  not  used  as  a  writing  material 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (xiii.  21). 
He  pi-ol>ably  intended  to  indicate  that  this  was  the 
date  of  its  introduction  to  Europe.  In  the  Bible  the 
only  allusions  to  the  a«e  of  papyrus  are  in  2  John 
12,  where  xipT7\s  occui-s,  which  refers  especially 
to  papyrus  paper,  and  3  Mace.  iv.  20,  where  x<V" 
riipia  is  found  in  the  same  sense.  In  Josephus 
[Ant.  iii.  11,  §6)  the  trial  of  adultery  is  made  by 
wilting  the  name  of  God  on  a  skin,  and  the  70 
men  who  were  sent  to  Ptolemy  fi'om  Jerusalem  by 
the  high-priest  Eleazar,  to  translate  the  Law  into 
Greek,  took  with  them  the  skins  on  which  the  Law 
was  written  in  golden  charactei-s  (Ant.  xii.  2,  §10). 
The  oldest  Persian  annals  were  written  on  skins 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and  these  appear  to  have  been 
most  frequently  used  by  the  Shemitic  races  if  not 
peculiar  to  them.*  Of  the  byssus  w^hich  was  used 
in  India  before  the  time  of  Alexander  (Sti'abo  xv. 
p.  717),  and  the  palm-leaves  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vii.  23)  there  is  no  trace  among  the  Hebrews, 
although  we  know  that  the  Arabs  wrote  theii' 
eai'liest  copies  of  the  Koran  upon  the  roughest  ma- 
terials, as  stones,  the  shoulder-bones  of  sheep,  and 
palm-leaves  (De  Sacy,  Mem.  de  rAcad.  des  /n- 
tcript.  1.  p.  307).  Herodotus,  after  telling  us  that 
the  lonians  leai-nt  the  ai't  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called  their  books  skins 
(ris  PiP\ovs  Si<(>0(pas),  because  they  made  use  of 
shepp-skins  and  goat-skins  when  shoit  of  paper 
(/3lj3Xos).  Among  the  Cyprians,  a  writing-mastei- 
was  called  Si<p0fpi\oi(pos,  Parchment  was  used 
for  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
wphus,  and  the  nffifipavai  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  were 
skins  of  pai'chment.  It  was  one  of  the  provisions 
»»>  the  Talmud  that  the  Law  should  be  written  on 
the  skins  of  clean  animals,  tame  or  wild,  or  even  of 
<i?an  bii'ds.  There  are  three  kinds  of  skins  distin- 
guished, on  which  the  roll  of  the  Pentateuch  may 
be  written :  1.  P)7j5,  keleph  {Meg.  ii.  2 ;  alhabb. 
riii.  3);  2.  DIDDiMH  =  5ixo<rT<$j  or  5/{cirToj  ; 
and  3.  7*13,  givil.  The  last  is  mad«  of  the  undi- 
rided  skin,  after  the  hair  is  removed  and  it  has 


•  IV  word  for  "  book,  *1BD>  sfpKtr,  is  from  a  root, 
iBD-  sdphar,  "  to  scrape,  shave,"  and  indirectly  poix'^e 
to  tho  ore  of  skin  as  a  writing-material. 
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been  properly  dressed.  For  the  other  two  the  stir 
was  split.  The  part  with  the  hairy  side  was  calle^) 
keleph,  and  was  used  for  the  tephillin  or  phylaf>- 
teries ;  and  upon  the  other  ("0311)  the  mezuzoth 
were  written  (Maimoiiides,  Hilc,  Tephil.).  The 
skins  when  written  upon  were  foi-med  into  rolls 
(.TnpyO,  migilloth ;  Ps.  xl.  8  ;  comp.  Is.  xxziv.  4  • 

Jer.  xxxvi.  14;  Ez.  ii.  9;  2^ech.  v.  1).  They  wert 
rolled  upon  one  or  two  sticks  and  fastened  with  a 
thi-end,  the  ends  of  which  were  walpd  ("Is.  xxix.  1 1  ; 
Dan.  xii.  4;  Rev.  v.  1,  &c.).  Hence  the  words 
?73,  gAlal  {tixivtTfiv),  to  roL  np  (Is.  xudv.  4 ; 
Rev.  vi.  14),  and  BHS,  paras  (ivairricrfffiv),  to 

uuroll  (2  K.  xix.  14  ;  Luke  iv.  17),  are  use<l  of  the 
closing  and  openuig  of  a  book.  The  rolls  were  ge- 
neiiUly  written  on  one  side  only,  except  in  Ez.  ii. 
9;  liev.  V.  1.  They  were  divided  into  columns 
(nin^l,  dmthSth,  llt.  "doon,"  A.V.  "leaves," 

Jer.  xxx^n.  23) ;  the  upper  margin  waa  to  be  not 
less  than  three  fingers  broad,  the  lower  not  less 
than  four ;  and  a  spiice  of  two  fingers'  breadth  was 
to  be  left  between  every  two  columns  (Waehner, 
Ant.  Ehraeor.  vol.  i.  sect.  1,  cap.  ilv.  §337).  In 
the  Heiculaneum  rolls  the  columns  are  two  fingers 
broad,  and  in  the  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Stuttgart 
there  are  three  columns  on  each  side,  each  thre< 
inches  broad,  with  an  inch  space  between  the  co- 
lumns, and  margins  of  three  inches  wide  (Leyrer  in 
Herzog's  Encycl.  "  Schriftzeichen  ").  The  case  in 
which  the  rolls  were  kept  was  called  rtvxos  or 
OijKfi,  Talmudic  "JjlS,  cerec,  or  KSIS,  catxta.  But 
besides  skins,  which  were  used  for  the  more  per- 
manent kindsof  writing,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with 
wax  (Luke  i.  83,  ■nivaxliia)  sei-ved  for  the  ordinary 
puiposes  of  life.  Several  of  these  were  fastened 
together  and  formed  volumes  (niDICD  =  tomos). 
They  were  written  upon  with  a  pointed  style 
(DV,  'et,  Job  xix.  24),  sometimes  of  iron  (Ps.  xlv. 
2;  Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii.  1).  For  hai-der  materials  a 
giaver  (t3"in,  cheret,  Ex.  xixii.  4;  Is.  viii.  1)  was 
employed:  the  hard  point  was  called  t^BV,  tsip- 
poren  (Jer.  xvii.  1).  For  parchment  or  skins  a 
reed  was  used  (3  John  13;  3  Mace.  iv.  20),  and 
according  to  some  the  Law  was  to  be  written  with 
nothing  else  (Waehner,  §334).  The  ink,  Vl, 
deyS  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18),  literally  "black,"  like  the 
Greek  fifKav  (2  Ck)r.  iii.  3 ;  2  John  12  ;  3  John 
13),  was  to  be  of  lamp-black  dissolved  in  gall  juice, 
though  sometimes  a  mixture  of  gall  juice  and  vitriol 
was  allowable  (Waehner,  §335).  It  was  carried 
in  an  inkstand  (ISbil  T)D\),  keseth  hassopher  , 
which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2,  3), 
as  is  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  F^ast,  The 
modem  scribes  "  have  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
metal  or  ebony  tube  for  their  reed  pens,  with  a  cup 
or  bulb  of  the  same  materi;U,  attached  to  the  upper 
end,  for  the  ink.  This  they  thrust  through  the 
girdle,  and  cai-y  with  them  at  all  times  "  (Thom- 
son, T/ie  LuTid  and  the  Book,  p.  131),  Such  a 
case  for  holding  pens,  ink,  and  other  materials  for 
writing  is  called  in  the  Mishna  ]nD?i5,*a/mdrl»,of 
j'VIDpP,  kalmaryon  {ealamarium ;  Mishn.  Ce/im, 
ii.  i\' Mikv.  x.  1),  while  pr)3i"ir),  tirontek  (Mish. 
Celin_  xvi.  8),  b  a  case  for  carrying  pens,  pen- 
kiu&    style,  and  oiher  implemec'.s  of  the  writer  J 
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u1.  To  ut  r«anonal  scribes  thcie  are  kllosions  in 
Ps.  xIt.  1  [S]  ;  Ezr.  vii.  6  ;  2  Esdr.  lir.  24.  In  the 
Uugoaf*  of  the  TiUmud  these  are  called  p)?37, 

Mldrtm,  w>ch  is  a  modification  of  the  Lat.  libel- 
larii   Talm.  Shahb.  Jbl.  16,  1). 

For  the  .iterature  of  this  subject,  see  especially 
Gesenius,  Oeschkhte  der  hebraischen  Sprache  und 
Schrift,  1815;  Lehrgebditdf  der  Hebr.  Sprache, 
1817;  Monwnenta  Phoenicia,  1837;  Art.  Pa- 
laiLhirnpkie  in  Krsch  and  GrubM-'s  Allg.  Encycl. : 
Hupfeld,  Atisfuhrliche  Hebraische  Grammatik, 
1 84 1 ,  and  his  articles  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1830,  Band  2:  A.  T.  Hoffmann,  Grammatica 
Stfriaca,  18'27:  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  Art.  Hebraische 
8chr^  in  Ersch  and  Gruber:  Fiirst,  Lehrgebdude 
der  Aramiitchen  Idiome,  1835:  Ewald,  AvsfOkr- 
kchta  Lehrbxtch  der  Hebr.  Sprache  :  Soalschiitz, 
Fortt^ngen  im  Gebiete  der  Hebriisch-Aegypt- 
ischen  Archdologie,  1838 ;  b«ides  other  works, 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  courw  of  this 
article.  [W,  A.  W.] 


XAN'THICUS.     [MOKTH,  p.  417.] 


YARN  (ni|?p ;  N1?D).     The  notice  of  yam  U 

eootained  in  an  extremely  obscure  poasi^  in  1  K. 
X.  ii8  (2  Chr.  i.  16) :  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought 
cut  of  Kgypt,  and  linen  yam  ;  the  king's  merchants 
reteived  the  linen  yam  at  a  price."  The  LXX. 
fives  iK  BfKovt,  implying  an  original  reading  ot 
P^pFtO  ;  the  Vulg.  has  de  Coa,  which  is  merelj  a 

Latinized  fonn  of  the  original.  The  Hebrew  Received 
Text  is  questionable,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  second  mikvih  has  its  final  Towel  lengthened  as 
though  it  were  in  the  status  constructvs.  The  pro- 
nbilitj  is  that  the  term  does  refer  to  some  entrepot 
«f  Egyptian  commerce,  but  whether  Teknah,  a*  in 
the  LXX.,  or  Coa,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  is  doubtful. 
Gesenius  (TVs.  p.  1202)  gives  the  sense  of"  num- 
ber" as  applying  equally  to  the  merchants  and  the 
horses : — "  A  band  of  the  king's  merchants  bought 
a  droce  f  of  horses)  at  a  price  " ;  but  the  verbal 
armng^meiit  in  2  Chr.  is  opposed  to  this  rendering. 
Thiiiiiis  (I'.j-e).  Hdb.  oa  1  K.  z.  28;  combines  this 
seiise  w.th  the  former,  giving  to  the  first  mikreh 
the  sense  "  from  Tekoah,"  to  the  second  the  sense 
of  "  drove."  Bertheau  {Exeg.  Hdb.  on  2  Chr.  I. 
IG)  and  Fttrst  {Lex.  s.  v.;  siiie  with  the  Vulgate, 
and  suppose  the  place  cillo<l  '  'on  to  hare  bwn  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier : — "  The  king's  merdunts 
ftxKn  Ccn  <  i. «.  stationed  at  Co*  >  took  the  horses  from 
Coa  at  a  price."  'The  sense  Adopted  in  tiM  A.  V.  is 
derived  from  Jewish  int*rpr«tera.  [W,  L.  B.] 

YEAB  (n^C*:  tros:  anmu),  the  highest  or- 
dinary division  of  time.  The  Hebrew  name  is 
identical  with  the  root  H^tT,  "  he  or  it  repeated, 
did  the  secotid  time  ;"  with  which  are  cognate  the 
ordinal  numeral  ''X^,  "  second,"  and  the  cardinal, 
D*3C*,  "  two."  The  meaning  it  therefore  thought 
to  be  "an  iteration,"  by  GeHnius,  who  coinparea 
ilie  Latin  annua,  properly  a  circle.     Gaaca  »  also 
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compares  the  Arabic  ^a^>  vhi< h  he  says  signitiee 
"a  circle,  year."  It  signifies  "a  year,"  but  not 
"  a  circle,"  though  MmeUmet  sywn.ng  "  around :" 

its  root  is  Jl^,  "  it  became  altered  or  changed, 
it  shifted,  passed,  revolved  and  passed,  or  became 
complete  "  (on  Mr.  Lane's  authority).  The  ancient 
Egyptian  REN'P,  "  a  year,"  seems  to  resemble 
annus;  for  in  Coptic  one  of  the  forms  of  its  equi- 
valent, pOAJLm,  the  Bashmuric  piJULIlI> 
AAJtlLni>  is  identical  with  the  Sahidic 
p^JULTlI,  "  a  handle,  ring,"  p^JULIiei, 
"  rings."  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew  might  either  be 
a  recurring  period,  or  a  circle  of  seasons,  or  else  a 
period  circling  through  the  seasons.  The  first  ^en^e 
is  agreeable  with  any  period  of  time ;  the  second, 
with  the  Egyptian  "  primitive  year,"  which,  by  the 
use  of  tropical  seasons  as  divisions  of  the  "  Vague 
year,"  is  shown  to  have  been  tropical  in  reality  or 
intention  ;  the  third  agrees  with  all "  wandering 
years." 

I.  Years,  properly  so  called. 

Two  years  were  known  to,  and  apparently  used 
by,  the  Hebrews. 

1.  A  year  of  360  days,  containing  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages 
in  the  prophetical  Scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and 
a  half,  of  Daniel  (vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  '•  time"  (Ch. 
]1V,  Heb.  ly^D)  means  "year,"  evidently  repre- 
sent the  same  period  as  the  42  months  (liev.  xi.  2) 
and  1260  days  of  the  Revelation  ''xi.  3,  xii.  6),  for 
360x3-5=1260,  and  30x42=1260.  This  year 
perfectly  corresponds  to  the  Egyptian  Vague  year, 
mthout  the  five  intercalary  days.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  in  Noah's  time,  or  at  least  in  the 
time  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood, 
for  m  that  narrative  the  interval  from  the  17th  day 
of  the  2nd  month  to  the  17th  day  of  the  7th  of  the 
same  year  appears  to  be  stated  to  be  a  period  of 
150  days  (Gen.  rii.  11,  24,  viii.  3,  4,  conip.  13), 
and,  as  the  1st,  2nd,  7th,  and  10th  months  of  one 
year  are  mentioned  (viii.  13,  14,  vii.  11,  viii.  4,  5), 
the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month  of  this  year  being 
separated  from  the  Ist  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the 
next  year  by  an  mterval  of  at  least  54  days  (viii. 
5,  6,  10,  12,  13),  we  can  only  infer  a  year  of  12 
months.  Ideler  disputes  the  former  inference, 
arguing  that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink  afier 
150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all 
high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  s«ne  day* 
ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that 
the  second  date  must  hare  been  more  than  150 
days  later  than  the  first  (Handbuch,  i.  69,  70,  478, 
479).  Thia  argtunent  depends  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  **  high  mountains,"  and  upon  the 
heightof  "the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  upon  which  the 
Ark  rested  (Gen.  viii.  4),  and  we  are  ceitainly  justi- 
fied by  Shemitic  usage,  if  we  do  not  ooosidcr  the  usual 
inference  of  the  great  height  attained  by  the  '•'loid 
to  be  a  neoesMry  ooe  ( Oent»i$  of  the  Earth  md  tf 
Ifait,  2nd  ed.  pp.  97, 98).  The  enct  ooinsponJenoe 
of  the  interval  mentioaed  to  5  months  of  .SO  daya 
each,  and  the  use  of  a  year  of  300  days,  or  12  saok 
months,  by  the  prophets,  tite  latter  fact  orcrlooked 
by  Ideler,  favour  the  idea  that  audi  a  Tear  is  here 
meant,  unless  indeed  ooe  identical  with  the  Flgy}itiaa 
Vague  Year,  of  12  moothe  of  30  days  and  5  uitcr. 
oalarj  dart.     The  settlement  of  \k*  <|acetivii  dik 
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j*nd8  upon  the  nature  and  li  <toi-y  of  these  jeh  a,  I 
iuiJ  our  infoi-mation  on  the  latter  Huhject  is  not 
sufficiently  ceilain  to  enable  us  to  do  more  thrx 
hazard  a  conjectuw. 

A  year  of  360  days  is  the  rudest  known.  It  is 
forn'-od  of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was  pi-o- 
bably  the  parent  of  the  lunar  ye:ir  of  354  days, 
and  the  Vague  Year  of  365.  That  it  should  have 
continued  any  time  in  use  would  be  surprising 
were  it  not  for  the  convenient  length  of  the  months. 
The  Hebrew  yeai-,  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  evidently  lunar,  though  in  some 
manner  rendered  virtually  solar,  and  we  may  there- 
fore  infer  that  the  lunar  year  is  as  old  as  the  date 
of  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew  year  was  not  an 
Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  being 
new,  save  in  its  time  of  oommencemeut,  it  was 
perhaps  earlier  in  use  among  the  Israelites,  and 
either  brought  into  Egypt  by  them  or  boiTowed 
from  Shemite  settlei°s. 

'I'he  Vague  Year  was  ceilainly  in  use  in  Egypt 
m  as  remote  an  age  as  the  earlier  pai-t  of  the  xiith 
dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  2000),  and  there  can  be  no  i"ea- 
sonable  doubt  that  it  was  there  used  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (u.C.  cir. 
2350).  The  intercalary  days  seem  to  be  of  Egyp- 
tian institution,  for  each  of  them  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  great  gods,  as  though  the  innovation  had 
been  thus  made  permanent  by  the  priests,  and  per- 
haps rendei-ed  popular  as  a  series  of  days  of  feasting 
and  rejoicing.  The  addition  would,  however,  date 
from  a  very  early  period,  that  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

As  the  lunar  year  and  the  Vague  Year  run  up 
parallel  to  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  Exodus, 
and  the  foiiner  seems  to  have  been  then  Shemite, 
the  latter  then,  and  for  several  centuries  earlier, 
Egyptian,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  the  fomier  originated 
from  a  year  of  360  days  in  Asia,  the  latter  liom 
the  same  year  in  Africa,  this  primitive  year  having 
been  used  by  the  Noachians  before  their  dispereion. 

2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  insti- 
tuted, since  a  cuiTent  month,  Abib,  on  the  14th 
day  of  which  the  first  Passover  was  kept,  was  then 
made  the  firet  month  of  the  year.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  this  year  can  be  clearly  Jeter- 
mined,  though  we  cannot  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.  It  was  essentially  solar,  for  the  offerings  of 
productions  of  the  earth,  first-fruits,  han'est-pro- 
duce,  and  ingathered  fniits,  were  fixed  to  cei'tiin 
days  of  the  year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  peiiods 
of  great  feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  i-eckoned  from 
one  of  the  former  days.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
year  was  made  to  depend  upon  there  times,  and  it 
may  be  obsei-ved  that  such  a  calendar  would  tend 
to  cause  thankfulness  for  God's  good  gifts,  and 
world  put  in  the  background  the  gi-eat  luminaries 
whijh  the  heathen  worehipped  in  Egypt  and  in 
Canaan.  Though  the  year  was  thus  essentially 
«olar,  it  is  cei-tain  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
yommencing  with  a  new  moon.  There  must  thei-e- 
fore  have  been  some  method  of  adjustment.  The 
first  point  to  be  decided  is  how  the  commencement 
of  each  year  was  fixed.  On  the  16th  day  of  Abib 
ripe  eai-s  of  corn  were  to  be  ofl'ered  as  firet-fruits 
of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10,  11):  this 
was  the  day  on  which  the  sickle  was  begun  to  be 
put  to  the  corn  (Dent.  xvi.  9),  and  no  doubt  Jose- 
phus  is  right  in  stating  that  until  the  olierii^  of 
first-fruits  had   l>cen  made  no  barvcst-work  was 
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to  be  begun  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §5).  H?  also  state? 
that  cars  of  barley  were  offered  [ibid.).  That  this 
was  th«i  case,  and  that  the  ears  were  the  earliest 
ripe,  is  evident  from  the  following  circumsta/ices. 
The  reaping  of  barley  commem^wl  the  harvest  (2 
Sam.  xx\.  9),  that  of  wheat  following,  apparently 
without  any  considerable  interval  (Huth  ii.  23). 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  thanksgiving  was  ofl'ered 
for  the  hai-\est,  and  it  was  tlierefore  called  thf 
"  Feast  of  Harvest."  It  was  reckoned  from  the 
commencement  of  the  haiTest,  on  the  16th  day  o( 
the  1st  month.  The  50  days  must  include  the 
whole  time  of  the  harvest  of  both  wheat  and  bailey 
throughout  Palestine.  Accoitling  to  the  obsenra- 
tions  of  modem  iravellere,  bailey  is  ripe,  in  int 
warmest  parts  of  Palestine,  in  the  fii-st  dayi  of 
April.  The  barley-haiTest  therefore  begins  about 
hiilf  a  month  or  less  after  the  vernal  ecjuinox. 
Each  year,  if  solar,  would  thus  begin  at  about  that 
equinox,  when  the  earliest  eare  of  barley  must  be 
ripe.  As,  however,  th«  months  were  lunar,  the 
commencement  of  the  year  must  have  been  fixed  by 
a  new  moon  near  this  j>oint  of  time.  The  new 
moon  must  have  been  that  which  fell  about  or  next 
after  the  equinox,  not  more  than  a  few  days  before, 
on  account  of  the  offering  of  fii-st-fniits.  Ideler, 
whose  observations  on  this  matter  we  have  thus  far 
followed,  supposes  that  the  new  moon  was  chosen 
by  obsei-vation  of  the  forwardness  of  the  barley- 
crops  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  country  {Hand- 
buck,  i.  490).  but  such  a  method  would  have 
caused  confusion  on  account  of  the  different  times 
of  the  harvest  in  different  paits  of  Palestine ;  and 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges  there  would  often 
have  been  two  separate  commencements  of  the 
year  in  r^ons  divided  by  hostile  tribes,  and  in 
each  of  which  the  Israelite  population  led  an 
existence  almost  independent  of  any  other  branch. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  Hebrews  would  have 
determined  their  new  year's  day  by  the  obsei-vation 
of  heliacal  or  other  star-risings  or  settings  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  of  the  solar  year.  By  such 
a  method  the  beginning  of  any  yeai-  could  have 
been  fixed  a  year  before,  either  to  one  day,  or, 
supposing  the  month-commencements  were  fixed  by 
actual  olwervation,  within  a  day  or  two.  And  we 
need  not  doubt  that  the  Israelites  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  means  of  marking  the  periods 
of  a  solar  year.  In  the  ancient  Song  of  Deboi-ah 
we  read  how  "  They  fought  from  heaven  ;  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  The  rivei 
of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the 
river  Kishon"  (Judg.  v.  20,  21).  The  stars  that 
marked  the  times  of  rain  are  thus  connected  with 
the  swelling  of  the  river  in  which  the  fugitive 
Canaanites  perished.  So  too  we  read  how  the  LORD 
demanded  of  Job,  "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  in- 
fiuences  of  Cimah,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Cesil  ?  " 
(Job  xxxviii.  31).  "  The  best  and  most  fertilizing 
of  the  rains,"  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
lands,  save  Egypt,  "  fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at 
dawn  (not  exactly  heliacally),  at  the  end  of  autumn  ; 
rain  scarcely  evef  falling  at  the  opposite  season, 
when  Scoi-pio  sets  at  dawn."  That  Cimah  signifies 
the  Pleiades  does  not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt, 
and  Cesil,  as  opposite  to  it,  would  be  .^corpio, 
being  identified  with  Cor  &?orpionis  by  Aben  Ezra, 
These  emanations  we  take  irom  ths  Aitic:c 
Famine  lvoI.  i.  p.  610  6,  and  note].  Therefore 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Israelites,  even 
during  the  troubled  time  of  the  Judges,  were  well 
acquainted   with    the   method   of  Ictermining  th* 
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of  the  soUr  year  by  obwrring  the  Rtare. 
Kot  ak>ne  was  this  the  practice  of  the  ovilized 
Ksryptians,  but,  at  all  times  of  which  we  know  their 
history,  of  the  Arabs,  and  also  of  the  Greeks  ^n  the 
time  of  Hesiod,  while  yet  their  material  civiliiation 
ami  K-ience  were  rudimentary.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  postoml  and  scattered  peoples,  rather 
tluin  of  the  dwellei-s  in  cities ;  and  if  the  Egyptians 
be  thought  to  form  an  exception,  it  must  be  i^ecol- 
le<*ed  that  they  used  it  at  a  period  not  remote  from 
that  at  which  their  dvilizatioa  came  from  the  plain 
of  Shinar. 

It  follows,  fi  om  the  determination  of  the  proper 
new  moon  of  the  first  month,  whether  by  chieryar 
tion  of  a  stellar  phenomenon,  or  of  the  forwardness 
)f  the  crops,  that  the  method  of  intercalation  can 
only  hare  been  that  in  use  after  the  Captivity,  the 
addition  of  a  thirteenth  month  whenever  the  twelfth 
„.,  ui  .,v^  inng  before  the  equinox  for  the  offering 
luits  to  be  made  at  the  time  fixed. 
~  V  i  is  in  accordance  with  the  permission 

piuiteJ  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
for  one  month  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was 
lecrallv  uncWn,  or  journeying  at  a  distance  (Num. 
\\.  9-1:?  ;  and  there  is  a  historical  inst.inoe  in  the 
cise  of  Herekiah  of  such  a  postponement  for  both 
i^easons,  of  the  national  celebration  (2  Chr.  zxx. 
1-3,  15).  Such  a  practice  as  that  of  an  inter- 
c.<l.it:"n  varying  in  occurrence  is  contrary  to  western 
-  C  ■ ;  but  the  like  prevaib  in  all  Muslim  countries 
in  a  lar  more  inconvenient  forni  in  the  case  of  the 
i-ommencement  of  every  month.  The  day  is  <l«ter- 
mine<l  by  actual  observation  of  the  new  moon,  and 
thus  a  day  is  frequently  unexpectedly  added  to  or 
deducted  from  a  month  at  one  place,  and  months 
commence  on  different  days  at  different  towns  in 
the  same  country.  The  Hebrew  intercalation,  if  de- 
termined by  stellar  phenomena,  would  Bot  be  liable 
to  a  like  uncertainty,  though  such  may  have  been 
the  case  with  the  actual  day  of  the  new  mcon. 

The  later  Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the 
year,  whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaccuiately  laid 
'  V 1  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and  the  civil. 
•  speak  of  the  aacred  and  dvil  rackon- 
_  T  admits  that  these  reckonings  obtained 

at  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  The  sacred 
reckoning  was  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  aocoitl- 
ing  to  which  the  first  month  was  Abib:  by  the 
civil  reckoning  the  first  month  was  the  seventh. 
The  !?•■■•  ■'  '-'woen  the  two  commencements  was 
thus  a  year.     It  has   been   supposed 

that  t  I  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  a 

change  of  oouiiii'-ncement,  not  the  introduction  of  a 
new  vear,  and  that  thenoeforwaid  the  year  had  two 
■  .  respei-tively  at  about  the  vernal  and  the 

jiiitioxra.  The  former  supjiosition  in  a 
..  ,  -  .  the  latter  may  alntost  l)e  proveil.  The 
strc!ige»t  point  of  evidence  as  to  two  beginnings  of 
the  year  fi-om  the  time  of  the  Exodun,  strangely 
imnoticed  in  this  relation  by  Idrler,  is  the  cir- 
cunMtanre  that  the  sabbatiod  and  jubilee  years 
commenced  in  the  7th  month,  and  no  doubt  on 
the  li'fh  <i-»y  of  the  7th  month,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment ( l^v.  XXV.  9,  10).  and  as  this  year  imme- 
diately followed  a  sabbatical  year,  {he  latter  must 
bars  liopin  in  the  same  manner.  IV>th  were  full 
years,  and  th<>refore  must  hart  oommenoed  on  the 
Hrd'.  day.  The  jiiMIee-yev  was  prorlaimed  on 
ih?  first' day  of  the  month,  th«  Day  if  AtoiMincnt 
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standing   ir,   the  same   relation  to   its  beginning, 
and  perhaps  to  the  civil  beginning  of  Iht  year,  as 
did  the  Passover  to  the  sacred    banning.     This 
would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  necessary 
commencement  of  a  year  of  total  cessation  from  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  as  a  year  so  commencing 
would  compi-ise  the  whole  round  of  such  occupft- 
tions  in  i-egular  sequence  from  seed-time  to  hai-vest, 
and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering  of  fruit. 
The  command  as  to  both  yea»-s,  apart  from  toe 
mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  clearly  shows 
this,  unless  we  suppose,  but  this  is  surely  unwar^ 
rantable,  that  the  injunction  in  the  two  places  in 
which  it  occurs  follows  the  regular  order  of  the  sea- 
sons of  agriculture  (Ex.  ixiii.  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4, 11 ), but  that  this  was  not  intended  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  observance.     Two  expressions,  used  with 
reference  to  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on 
the  loth  day  of  the   7th   month,   must  be  here 
noticed.     This  feast  is  spoken  of  as  T]2'Si]  HKVB, 
"  in  the  going  out "  or  "  end  of  the  year  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16),  and  as  ni^n  nWpn,  "  [at]  the  change 
of  the  year"  (xxxdv.  22),  the  latter  a  vague  expres- 
sion, as   far  as  we  can   understand  it,  but  quit^ 
consistent  with  the  othsr,  whether  indicating  the 
turning-point  of  a  natural  year,  or  the  half  of  tlic 
year  by  the   sacred  reckoning.     The  Habbins  use 
the  term  HSS^pn  to  designate  the  commencement 
of  each  of  the  four  seasons  into  which  they  divide 
the  year  {Handhuck,  i.  pp.  550,  551).     Our  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  the  1st  and  7th 
months  as  to  their  observances,  the  one  containing 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  from  the  15th  to  the 
21st  inclusive;  the  other,  that  of  Tabernacles,  from 
the  15th  to  the  22nd.     Evidence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  found  in  the  special  sanctification  of  the  1st 
day  of  the  7th  month,  which  in  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  resembles  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee 
year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.     We  therefore  hold 
that  from  the  time  of  the  Elxodus  there  were  two 
beginnings  of  the  year,  with  the  1st  of  the  Ist  and 
the   1st  of  the  7th  month,  the  former  being  the 
sacred  reckoning,  the  latter,  tised  for  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  the  civil  reckoning.     In  Egypt,  in 
the  present  day,  the  Muslims  use  the  lunar  year  for 
their  religious  observances,  and  for  ordinary  affaiis, 
except  those  of  agriculture,  which  they  r^ulate  by 
the  Coptic  Julian  year. 

We  must  here  notice  the  theories  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  year  from  the  Eiiyptian  Vague 
year,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  tropitiil  point 
or  points,  and  agricultural  phenomena,  by  which 
the  former  was  regulated.  The  V'ague  year  was 
commonly  used  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  from  it  only, 
if  from  an  Egyptian  y«»r,  is  the  Hebrew  likely  to 
hare  been  derived.  Two  theories  have  been  formed 
ooonecting  the  two  years  at  the  Exodus.  (1.)  Som« 
hoM  that  Abib,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  y«M- 
by  the  sacred  reckoning,  was  the  Egyptian  Epiphi, 
called  in  Coptic  enHTlI.  and  in  Arabio,  by  xht 

t 
modem  Egyptians,  ywk^tfAbeeb,  or  Ebeeb,  the  11th 


■  IIm  names  of  tke  InrpUan  BaMha,  dsftrad  from 
tktlr  d<Tln!tiea,  are  aloae  known  •«>  as  M  Qrsek  and 


month  of  the  Vague  year.  The  similarity  of  wtund 
is  remark  ' '-  ^  *  •  must  l*  remembere<l  that  th« 
Egyptian  ved  from  that  of  the  god<iciM 

orthaDK  1  or  APAP-T(?)*  whereas  tM 


ObpUefcnm   Tbsaa  fcnas  are  show  fty  flw  nmm  «t 
the  dlrteHlas  flvsn  Ic  the  snilptsrM  o(  ibe  MiUng  of  U4 
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Hebrew  name  )im  the  sense  of  "  an  ear  of  coi  n,  a  green 
ear,"  and  is  derived  from  the  unused  jiwt  33X 
traceaoM)  in  3K,  "  veixlure,"  ^^5,  Chaldee,  "  fruit," 

^\,  "  green  fodder."    Moreover,  the  Egjrptian  P  is 

rarely,  if  ever,  repi-esented  by  the  Hebrew  3,  and 
the  inverse  is  not  common.  Still  stronjjer  evidence 
•t  afforded  by  the  fact  that  we  find  in  Egyptian  the 
root  Ali,  "  a  nosegay,"  which  is  evidently  related  to 
Abib  and  it«  cognates.  Supposing,  howe^'er,  that  the 
Hebrew  calendar  was  fonned  by  Hxing  the  Egyptian 
Epiphi  as  the  fii-st  month,  what  would  be  the  chro- 
nological result.?  The  latest  date  to  which  the 
Exodus  is  assigned  is  about  B.C.  132U.  In  the 
Julian  year  B.C.  1320,  the  month  Epiphi  of  the 
Elgyptian  Vague  year  commenced  May  16,  44  days 
after  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  April  2,  very 
near  which  the  Hebrew  year  must  have  begun. 
Thus  at  the  latest  dat«  of  the  Exodus,  there  is  an 
interval  of  a  month  and  a  half  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hebrew  year  and  Epiphi  1.  Tliis  in- 
terval represents  about  180  yeare,  through  which 
the  Vague  year  would  retrograde  in  the  Julian  until 
the  commencement  of  Epiphi  corresponded  to  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  no  method  can  reduce  it  below 
100.  It  is  possible  to  effect  thus  much  by  conjec- 
tuiing  that  the  month  Abib  began  somewhat  after 
this  tropical  point,  though  the  precin*  detnils  of  the 
state  of  the  civps  at  the  time  of  the  plagues,  as 
compared  with  the  phenomena  of  ajcriciilture  in 
Lower  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  make  half  a 
month  an  extreme  extension.  At  the  time  of  the 
plague  of  hail,  the  barley  was  in  the  ear  and  was 
gmitten  with  the  flax,  but  the  wheat  was  not  suffi- 
ciently forward  to  be  destroyed  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32). 
In  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  this  would  be 
the  case  about  the  end  of  February  and  beginning 
of  March.  The  Exodus  cannot  have  taken  place 
many  days  after  the  plague  of  hail,  so  that  it  must 
have  occuiTed  about  or  a  little  afler  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  thus  Abib  cannot  possibly  have 
begun  much  after  that  tropical  point:  half  a  month 
is  therefore  excessive.  We  have  thus  carefully 
examined  the  evidence  as  to  the  supposed  derivation 
of  Abib  from  Epiphi,  because  it  has  been  carelessly 
taken  for  granted,  and  more  carelessly  alleged  in 
support  of  the  latest  date  of  the  Exodus. 

(2.)  We  have  founded  an  ai^ument  for  the  date 
of  the  Exodus  upon  another  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  year  and  the  Vague  year.  We  have 
seen  that  the  sacred  commencement  of  the  Hebrew 
year  was  at  the  new  moon  about  or  next  afler, 
but  not  much  before,  the  vemal  equinox :  the 
civil  commencement  must  usually  have  been  at  the 
new  moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  the 
earliest  date  of  the  Exodus  computed  by  modem 
chr  )nologers,  about  the  middle  of  the  17tJi  century 
B.C.,  the  Egyptian  Vague  year  commenced  at  or 
about  the  latter  time.  The  Hebrew  year,  reckoned 
froir.  the  civil  commencement,  and  the  Vague  yeai-, 


Ramegeum  of  El-Kumeh  to  be  comipt ;  but  In  several 
caaes  they  are  traceable.    The  following  are  certain : — 

1.  ecifl,  OtOOTT,  divinity  TEET  (Thoth),  as  well 
•!>  a  goddess.  %  naoxfii,  n^tOIII,  PrEH,  t.  «.  PA- 
FI'EH.  belonging  to  Piah.  3.  'Aevp.  ^OCOp,  HAT- 
HAR.  9.  Uax<iv,  lll^y^O^tX.,  KHUN'S,  t. «.  PA- 
KHDS3.  11.  En,<i,C,  eriHm,  PEP.T,  or  APAP-T. 
IVt  UkmeK  c(   mi'Uths  are    iberefore,   in   their  com>j>l 
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therefoie,  then  nearly  or  exactly  ooincidei.  We  hart 
already  seen  that  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  if  th«y 
used  a  foreign  year,  must  be  supposed  to  have  used 
the  Vague  year.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  a  Vague  year  of  this  time  would  furthe* 
suit  the  chai-acteristics  of  the  fii-st  Hebrew  year. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on 
which  fell  the  full  moon  of  the  Passover  of  the 
Exodus,  should  correspond  to  the  14th  of  I'hu- 
menoth,  in  a  Vague  year  commencing  about  the 
autumnal  equinox.  A  full  moon  fell  on  the  14th  t< 
Phamenoth,  or  Thursday,  April  21,  B.C.  1652,  of  a 
Vague  year  commencing  on  the  day  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  Oct.  10,  B.C.  1653.  A  full  moon  would 
not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  Vague  year  within 
a  shorter  inten'al  than  twenty-five  yeai's,  and  the 
triple  near  coincidence  of  new  moon,  Vague  year,  an  i 
autumnal  equinox,  would  not  i-ecur  in  less  than  1500 
Vi^ue  years  {Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p.  458). 
This  date  of  the  Exodus,  B.C.  1652,  is  only  four 
yeare  earlier  than  Hales's,  B.C.  1648.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  early  date,  it  must  be  added  that  in  a 
list  of  confe<lerates  defeated  by  Thothmes  HI.  nt 
Megiddo  in  the  23rd  jear  of  his  reign,  are  certain 
names  that  we  believe  can  only  refer  to  Israelite 
tribes.  The  date  of  this  king's  accession  cannot  be 
later  than  about  B.C.  1460,  and  his  23rd  yeai 
cannot  therefore  be  later  than  about  B.C.  1440.' 
Were  the  Israelites  then  settled  in  Palestine,  no 
date  of  the  Exodus  but  the  longest  would  be  tenable. 

[ClIRONOLOOy.] 

II.  Divisions  of  the  Year. — 1 .  Seasons.  Two  sea- 
sons are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  ^^p,  "  summer," 
and  C)"l'n,  "  winter."  The  foi-mer  properly  means 
the  time  of  cutting  fruits,  the  latter,  that  of  gather- 
ing fruits ;  they  are  therefore  originally  rather 
summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and  winter. 
But  that  they  signify  ordinarily  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  year,  the  wann  and  cold  seast)ns,  is 
evident  from  their  use  for  the  whole  year  in  the  ex- 
pres.sion  Clini  V^p,  "summer  and  winter"  (Ps. 
Ixxiv.  17 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22), 
and  from  the  mention  of  "  the  winter  house " 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  22)  and  "the  summer  house"  (Am. 
iii.  15,  where  both  are  mentioned  together). 
Probably  f)^^,  when  used  without  reference  to  the 
ye.ir  (as  in  Job  xxix.  4),  retains  its  original  signifi- 
cation. In  the  promise  to  Noah,  after  the  Flood, 
the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs :  "  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease  "  (Gen.  viii.  22).  Here  "  seed- 
time," jnt,  and  "  harvest,"  "I'Vp,  are  evidently  the 
agricultural  seasons.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  mean  winter  and  summer,  as  the 
beginnings  of  the  periods  of  sowing  and  of  hai"vest 
are  not  separated  by  six  months,  and  they  do  not 
last  for  six  months  each,  or  neai-ly  so  long  a  time. 
The  phrase  "  cold  and  heat,"  Dm  ")p,  probably 

forms,  either  derived  from  the  names  of  divinities,  or  ttl 
same  as  those  names.  The  name  of  the  goddess  of  Epiph! 
is  written  PT  TEE,  or  PT,  "  twice."  As  T  Is  the  feminln* 
termination,  the  root  appears  to  be  P,  "  twice,"  thus  PEPT 
or  APAP- r,  the  latter  being  Ijepsius's  reading.  (See  Lejv 
•ius,  Denkmaler,  abth.  iii.  bl.  170,  171,  Chron.  d.  Atg.  i. 
1>.  14),  and  Poole.  Horat  AegyptuKoe,  p.  7-9,  14, 15, 18.) 

•■  The  writer' >*  paper  on  this  subject  not  having  yet  been 
piiblLshed,  he  must  refer  to  tlie  abstract  in  the  At/itnauv 
Nu.  1H47,  Mar.  21,  1863. 
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lu«!icat«  the  great  alternations  of  tempeiature.  The 
whole  {Hssatre  itaioed  sjK-aks  of  tht  alternations  of 
n«tui«,  whether  of  proJuctiona,  teinpersture,  the 
wuoos.  or  light  an>l  darkness.  As  we  have  seen, 
th«  year  was  probably  then  a  wandering  one,  and 
Iberefoi-e  the  passage  is  not  likely  to  refer  to 
it,  but  to  natural  phenomena  alone.     [Seasons; 

CHIU)N0L0GY.] 

2.  Jfcnths. — The  Hebrew  months,  from  the  time 
of  the  tioiius,  were  lunar.  The  year  appears  oixli- 
narily  to  ha»s  contained  twelve,  but,  when  inter- 
calation was  necessary,  a  thiiteenth.  The  older 
year  containeil  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
[Month;  Chronouksy.] 

.'5.  Weeks. — The  Hebrews,  from  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  S^ibbath,  whether  at  or  befoi-e  the 
Exodus,  reckoned  by  weeks,  but,  as  no  lunar  year 
could  have  contained  a  number  of  we«k»  without 
a  fractional  excess,  this  reckoning  was  virtually 
independent  of  the  year  as  with  the  Muslims. 
[Wkkk;  Sabbath;  Chronolooy".] 

4.  Fcatitdls,  holy  dai/s,  and  fasts. — The  Feast 
of  the  I'asvjver  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
1-t  mouth.  The  Keast  of  Unleavened  Bread  lasted 
7  days;  fi-om  the  15th  to  the  21st,  inclusive, 
of  the  same  month.  Its  first  and  last  days  were 
kept  as  sabbaths.  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pen- 
tecost, was  celebi-atcd  on  the  day  which  ended  seven 
wf^ks  countwl  fiom  the  ItJth  of  the  1st  month, 
iii.it  .!:iy  1..  i;i;t  excluded.  It  was  called  the  "  Feast 
or  Harvest, "  and  "  Day  of  First-fmits."  The  Feast 
of  Trumpets  (lit.  "of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet"; 
was  kept  as  a  sabbath  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  Day  of  Atonement  (lit.  "  of  Atone- 
ments ")  was  a  fast,  held  the  10th  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  or  "  Feast  of 
Gathering,"  was  celebrated  from  the  15th  to  the 
2'Jnd  day,  inclusive,  of  the  7th  month.  Additions 
made  long  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  not 
known  to  be  of  higher  than  priestly  authority,  are 
the  Feast  of  Furim,  commemorating  the  defeat  of 
Ilaman's  plot ;  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording 
the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by 
J  udas  MaccabaeuM ;   and  tour  fiuts. 

HI.  Sacred  Years.— 1.  The  SabbaUcal  year, 
HBDB'n  nJC*,  "  the  fallow  year,"  or,  possibly, 
"  year  of  remission,"  or  ntSDE'  alone,  kept  every 
seventh  year,  was  commanded  to  be  observed  as  a 
year  of  rert  from  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  of 
rerais'-ion  of  debts.  Two  Sabbatical  years  are 
reioided,  comnipiioirig  and  current,  B.C.  164-3  and 
1  '.'^5.     [.Sabbatical  Ykar;  Chrosouxiy.] 

2.  The  Jubilee  year,  ^3i»n  HXT,  "  the  year  of 
the  trumpet,"  or  72^"  alone,  a  like  year,  which  im- 
me<liately  followed  every  seventh  Sabbatical  jrear. 
It  lia.>  (;■•<■•  '  •  '  !  whether  the  Jubilee  year  was 
every    I  :  the  former  is  more  probable. 

[Jlhii.i  uhjy.]  [|{.  S.  1',] 

YOKE.  1.  A  well-known  implement  of  hus- 
bindry,  describeil  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the 
t»nns  mot*  motdA.^  and  '61*  the  two  former  spect- 
fioilly  applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out  of  which 
it  was  cotstructed,  and  the  last  to  the  application 
{hutdinij)  of  the  article  to  the  netk  of  the  ox.  The 
fxpressiona  are  combiiieil  in  Lev.  xxvi.  I.'J  and  El. 
izxiv.  'jy,  with  the  meaning,  "  bonds  of  the  yoke." 
The  term  "  yoke"  is  fitsjuently  used  metaphorically 
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lor  sutjectioH  {«.  g.  I  K.  xii.  4,  9-11  ,  Is.  ix.  4; 
Jer.  V.  5)*  hence  an  "iron  yoke"  rep:es«it8  an 
unusually  galling  bondage  (Deut.  xxviii.  48:  Jer. 
xxviii.  13).  2.  A  pair  of  oxen,  so  termed  as  btiog 
yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi.  7  ;  1  K.  xix.  19,  21,, 
The  Hebrew  term,  tzemed,*  is  also  applied  to  aatt 
(Judg.  xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  K.  v.  17j,  and  even 
to  a  couple  of  riders  (Is.  xxi.  7).  3.  The  term 
tiemed  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  amount  of  land, 
equivalent  to  that  which  a  cou}>le  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  10;  A.  V.  "acre"),  cor- 
responding to  the  Latin  jugum  (Varro,  R.  R.  i. 
10).  The  term  stands  in  this  sense  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  14  (A.  V.  "  yoke");  but  the  text  is  doubtful, 
and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  suggests  that  the 
true  reading  would  refer  to  the  instruments  (^> 
«C($X'^a(()  wherewith  the  slaughter  wis  effected. 

[W.  L.  B.] 
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ZAAN'AEVI,  THE  PLAIN  OF  (p^K 
D^3y V3  :  ipvs  irKtovtKTOvtrTiiiv  \  Alex.  S.  avor 
iravo/jLtvuy :  ValUa  quae  vocabatur  Sennim) ;  or, 
more  accurately  "  the  oak  by  Zaannaim,"  such 
being  probably  the  meaning  of  the  word  eldn. 
[Plain,  8906.]  A  tree — probably  a  sacred  tree — 
mentioned  as  mai'king  the  spot  near  which  Heber 
the  Keiiite  was  encamped  when  Sisera  took  refuge 
in  his  tent  (Judg.  iv.  11).  Its  situation  is  defined 
as  "  near  Kedesh,"  i.  e.  Kedesh- Naphtali,  the  name 
ef  which  still  lingers  on  the  high  ground,  north  of 
Safed,  and  west  of  the  Lake  of  el  Hxdeh,  usually 
identified  with  the  Waters  of  Merom.  The  Targum 
gives  as  the  equivalent  of  the  name,  miahor  agga- 
niya,  "  the  plain  of  the  swamp,"  and  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Talmud  {MegillaJt  Jerush.  i.) 
which  contains  a  list  of  several  of  the  towns  of 
Galilee  with  their  then  identifications,  the  equivalent 
for  "  Elon  (or  Aij.ilon)  be- Zaannaim"  is  Agniya 
hak-kodesh.  Agne  appears  to  signify  a  swamp,  and 
can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the  nursh  which 
borders  the  lake  of  Huleh  on  the  north  side,  and 
which  was  probably  more  extensive  in  the  time 
of  Deborah  than  it  now  is  [Merom].  On  the 
other  hand,  Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out 
(Jewish  Church,  3'J4;  Localities,  197)  how  apprcn 
piiate  a  situation  for  this  memorable  tree  is  aflbrdcd 
by  "  a  ereen  plain  .  .  .  studded  with  massive  tere- 
binths,' which  adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Kedesh.  The  whole  of  this 
upland  country  is  more  or  less  rich  in  terebinths. 
One  such,  lai-ger  than  usual,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  Seyar  etn-Uetsiah,  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Van 
de  Velde  as  6  miles  N.W.  of  Kedes.  These  two 
suggestions — of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the  modem 
Christian  atudeat — may  be  left  tide  by  side  to 
await  tha  retolt  of  future  investigation.  In  favour 
of  the  farmer  is  the  slight  argument  to  be  drawn 
from  the  earljr  date  of  the  interpretation,  and  the 
fitft  tliat  the  basin  of  the  HuisA  is  still  the  favourite 
camping  ground  of  Bedouins.  In  favour  of  the  lattar 
is  tlie  instinct  of  the  observer  and  the  abundance  oi 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 

No  nana  aoawcriag  to  atthar  TiwiMlni  or  Ago* 
has  ret  been  •ocoantMred. 

The  Keri,  or  correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  siibet:- 
tutes  Zaanannim  for  Zaanaim,  and  the  same  form  is 
found  in  Josh.  xix.  33.     This  <  '         ' '  Iiikx*. 

graphari  adopt  as  the  more  n.  ot  tlx 

name.     It  ap{)eara  to  be  <lerivi>i  '  «  wouit 
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froni  a  root  signifjing  to  load  beasts  as  nomadb  io 
when  they  change  their  places  of  i-esideiice  (Gesen. 
TKes.  1177).  Such  a  meaning  agrees  well  with 
the  habit*  of  the  Kenites.  But  nothing  can  be 
moi%  uncertain  than  such  explanations  of  topo- 
f^i-aphical  names — most  to  be  distrusted  when  most 
plausible.  [G.] 

ZAAN'AN(|3KV:  Ifvyadp:  inexitu).  A  place 
named  by  Micah  (i.  11)  in  his  address  to  the  towns 
of  the  ShetSlah.  This  sentence,  like  others  of  the 
same  passage,  contains  a  play  of  woi-ds  founded  on 
the  meaning  (or  on  a  possible  meaning)  of  the 
name  2^ianan,  as  derived  from  yatsah,  to  go  forth : — 
"  The  Inhabltress  of  Tsaanan  came  cot  forth." 

The  division  of  the  passage  shown  in  the  LXX. 
and  A.  V.,  by  which  2^nan  is  connected  with  Beth- 
ezel — i.s  now  generally  recognized  as  inaccurate.  It 
is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  Commentary — 
"  The  inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth.  The 
mourning  of  Beth-ezel  shall  take  from  you  its  stand- 
ing."   So  also  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  Zunz. 

Zaanan  is  doubtless  identical  with  ZesaN.  [G.] 

ZA'AVAN  OW  :  ZovKdn  ;  Alex.  'luvaKi/i, 
'luaKdv :  Zavan).  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  42).  The 
LXX.  appear  to  have  read  jplj.  In  1  Chr.  the 
A.  V.  has  Zavan. 

ZA'BAD  (nnt:  ZajSe'S,  SajSeV ;  Alex.  Za$ir 
in  1  Chr. :  Zabad :  short  for  n*T3T  :  see  Zebadiah, 

Zabdi,  Zabdiel,  Zebedee,  "  God  hath  given  him"). 

1.  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai,  son  of  Ahlai, 
Sheshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii.  31-37),  and  hence 
c.iUal  son  of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  li.  41).  He  was  one  of 
David's  mighty  men,  but  none  of  his  deeds  have 
beeu  recorded.  The  chief  interest  connected  with 
him  is  his  genealogy,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  chronological  point  of  view,  and  as 
throwing  incidental  light  upon  the  structure  of  the 
Book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  historical  value  of  the 
genealogies  in  it.  Thus  in  1  Chr,  ii.  26-41,  we 
have  the  following  pedigree,  the  generations  pre- 
ceding Jerahmcel  being  prefixed  : — 

(1)  Judah.  (13)  Nathan. 

(2)  I'harez.  (14)  Zabad. 

(3)  Hezron.  (16)  Ephlal 

(4)  Jfralimeel.  (16)  Obed. 

(5)  Onam.  (17)  Jehu. 

(8)  Sbammai.  (18)  Azauah. 
(7)  Nadub.  (19)  Helez. 
(H)  Appalm.  (20)  Eleasah. 

(9)  Ishl.  (21)  Sisamal. 

(10)  Shcshan.  (22)  Shalliun. 

(11)  Ahliii,  his)  =Jarha  the         (23)  Jekamiah. 

daughter  J     Egyptian. 

(12)  Altai.  (24)  EUshama. 

Here,  then,  is  a  genealogy  of  twenty-four  gene- 
rations, commencing  with  the  patriarch,  and  termi- 
nating we  know  not.  at  first  sight,  where ;  but  as 
we  happen  to  know,  from  the  histoiy,  whei-e  Zabad 
the  son  of  Ahlai  lived,  we  are  at  least  sure  of  this 
fact,  that  the  fourteenth  generation  brings  us  to 
the  tim?  >f  David;  and  that  this  is  about  the  cor- 
rect number  we  are  also  sure,  because  out  of  seven 
other  perfect  genealogies,  covering  the  same  inteiTal 
of  time,  four  have  the  same  number  (fourteen), 
two  have  ffteen,  and  David's  own  has  eleven. 
[Geneal.  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  607.] 

But  it  also  happens  tluit  another  person  in  the 
Ime  is  an  hL^torical  pei-sonage,  whom  we  know 
U>  hav9  lived  during  the  usui-p.ition  of  Athaliah. 
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viz.  Azariah  the  son  (i.e.  grandson)  of  Jbea  (S 
Chr.  xxiii.  1).  [Azariah,  13.]  He  vim  fourth 
after  Zabad.  while  Jehoram,  Athaliah's  husbaod, 
was  sixth  after  David — a  perfectly  satisfac*./>ry  cor- 
respondence when  we  take  into  account  thB\  Zabad' 
may  probably  have  been  considerably  youtigir  than 
David,  and  thai,  the  early  maniages  of  the  kings 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  mcrease  the  number  of 
generations  in  the  royal  line.  Again,  the  Isit  name 
in  the  line  is  the  sixth  after  Azariah  ;  but  He^ekiah 
was  the  sixth  king  after  Athaliah,  and  we  know 
that  many  of  the  genealogies  were  written  cut  by 
"  the  men  of  Hezekiali,"  and  therefoi-e  of  course 
came  down  to  his  time  [Becher,  p.  176]  (se« 
1  Chr.  iv.  41  ;  Prov.  xxv.  1 ).  So  that  we  may 
conclude,  with  great  probability,  both  that  this 
genealogy  ends  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  that 
all  its  links  are  perfect. 

One  other  point  of  importance  remains  to  be 
noticed,  viz.  that  Ziibad  is  called,  after  his  gre;it- 
grandmother,  the  founder  of  his  house,  son  of  Ahlai. 
For  that  Ahlai  was  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daughter 
is  certain  from  1  Chr.  ii.  31  ;  and  it  is  al.so  certain, 
from  vcre.  3.5,  36,  that  from  her  marriage  with 
Jarha  descended,  in  the  third  generation,  2^b(id.  It 
is  therefore  as  certain  as  such  matters  can  be,  that 
Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai,  David's  mighty  man,  was 
so  called  from  Ahlai  his  female  ancestor.  The  case 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Joab,  and  Abishai,  and 
Asahel,  who  are  ill  ways  called  sons  of  Zeruiah, 
Zeruiah,  like  Ahlai,  having  married  a  foreigner. 
Or  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  a  ditference  between  a 
man  being  called  the  so.:  of  his  mother,  and  the  son 
of  his  great-grandmother,  a  more  exact  parallel  may 
be  found  in  Gen.  xxv.  4,  xxxvi.  12,  13,  16,  17, 
where  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  and  of  the  wives 
of  Esau,  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  are 
called  "  the  sons  of  Keturah,"  "  the  sons  of  Adah  " 
and  "  of  Bashemath  "  respectively. 

2.  (Zo)3c£5;  Alex.  Zo)8e8).  An  Ephi-aimite,  if 
the  text  of  1  Chr.  vii.  21  is  correct.  [See 
Shuthelah.] 

3.  (ZafieS ;  Alex.  ZaP(0).  Son  of  Shimeath,  an 
Ammonitess,  an  assassin  wiio,  with  .Jehozabad,  slew 
king  Joash,  according  t,T  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26 ;  but  in  2  K. 
xii.  21,  his  name  is  written,  probably  more  correctly, 
Jozachar  [Jozachar].  He  was  one  of  the  domestic 
servants  ot  the  palace,  and  apparently  the  agent  of 
a  powerful  conspii-acy  (2  Chr.  xxv.  3 ;  2  K.  xiv.  5). 
Joash  had  become  unpopulai"  from  his  idolatries 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  18),  his  oppression  (ib.  22),  and 
above  all,  his  calamities  (ib.  23-25).  The  explawa 
tion  given  in  the  article  Jozachar  is  doubtless  the 
true  one,  that  the  chronicler  represents  this  violent 
death  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  previous  inva-sioD 
of  the  Syrians,  as  a  Divine  judgment  against  him 
for  the  innocpnt  blood  of  Zechariah  shed  by  him  . 
not  that  the  assassins  themselves  were  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Zechariah.  They 
were  both  put  to  death  by  Amaziah,  but  their  chil- 
dren were  spared  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxiv.  Hi).  The  coincidence  between  the  names 
Zechariah  and  Jozachar  is  remarkable.    [A.  C.  H.] 

4.  {ZafidS.'j  A  layman  of  Israel,  of  the  sons  oi 
Zattu,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
command  { Ezr.  x.  27).  He  is  called  SAiiAXCD  in 
I  Esd.  ix.  28. 

5.  (ZaMP;  ZaPdS.)  One  of  the  descendants  of 


•  He  does  not  appear  in  the  list  in  2  Sam.  xxtv.,  and 
mnj  therefore  bf  presumed  to  have  been  added  ic  lb« 
Utter  part  of  David's  reign 
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Hwhum,  who  h.vl  marritxl  a  for«i^  wife  ahev  the 
Captivity  (Kzr.  x.  33; :  called  bANNiOA  in  1  £»<]. 
a.  '33. 

6.  (ZaBii ;  Alei.  om.)  One  of  th«  soas  cf  N'ebo. 
who«*  name  is  mentioned  under  the  same  ciixum- 
•tances  as  the  two  preceding  ''Krr.  x.  43).  It  is  repi-e- 
•ented  bv  Zabadaias  in  i  Esd.  ii.  35.   fW.  A.  W.] 

ZABADAI'AS  (ZaBoiSaias:  Sahatus),  Za- 
Bad  ti  I  1  i-'M.  ix.  35;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  43). 

ZARADEANS  '^^Za^fSaToi ;  Alex.  ZoiSoScot : 
ZabadcuH).  An  Arab  tribe  who  were  attacked  and 
cpoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  hi<f  war  back  to  I>amascus 
from  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  army  cf  Demetrius 
(1  Maoc.  xii.  31).  Josephus  calls  them  Kabataeans 
(ilnX.  xiii.  5.  §10),  but    he   is  evidently  in  error. 

K"''  ■ •-■n  is  known  of  them.     Kwald  {Gesch. 

iv  i  trace  of  their  name  in  that  of  the 

pi '  ,  ven  by  Robinson  in  his  lists  ;  but  tJiis 

IS  tnn  tar  south,  between  the  Tarmuk  and  the  Zurka. 
Michaelis  suggests  the  Arab  tribe  Ze/beideh;  but 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  necessary  locality. 
Jonathan  had  pursued  the  enemy's  army  as  far  as 
the  river  Elentherus  (Xahr  el  Rcr>ir),  and  was  on 
his  march  back  to  Damascus  when  he  atticked  and 
plundered  the  Zabadeans.  We  must  look  for  them, 
therefore,  somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus. 
Acrordingly,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  liaalbek, 
at  a  distance  of  about  8\  houre  (26  miles)  from  the 
fo-Tier  place,  if  tlie  villas  ZtMany,  standing  at 
die  upper  end  ot  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  the  very  centre  of  .Antilibanus.  Tl>e  name  Zeb- 
ddny  is  possibly  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Zabadeans.  According  to  Bui-ckhanlt  'Syria,  p.  3), 
the  plain  "  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
breadth,  and  three  hours  in  length ;  it  is  called 
Ard  Zebdtni,  or  the  district  of  Zebdeni ;  it  is 
watered  by  the  Barnula,  one  of  whose  sources  is  in 
the  midst  of  it;  and  by  the  rivulet  called  Afoiet 
Zehdeni,  whom  source  is  in  the  mountain  behind 
tlie  village  of  the  same  name."  The  |Jain  is 
"  limited  on  one  side  by  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Antilibanua,  called  here  Djebel  Zebdeni. '  The  vil- 
lage is  of  considerable  size,  containing  nearly  3000 
inhabitants,  who  breed  cattle,  and  the  sillcworm, 
and  hare  some  dyeing-booses  (ibid.).  Not  far  from 
ZebcUtmy,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Antilihanai,  is 
another  Tillage  called  K^r  Zdxtd,  which  again 
■eems  to  point  to  tliis  as  the  district  formerly 
<wvupied  by  the  Zab^leans.  [W.  A.  W'.]' 

ZABBA'I(*3T:  Za0o6:  Zabbcg).      1.  One  of 

ti,     j.-  -    ' '  "--!ai,  who  had  married  a  foieign 

w  zn«  f  Kzr.  X.  28).    He  i»  called 

.I.-Mv:  ■     I.  29. 

2.  iZa^ou;    V  K.ZoBpov:    ZtchA.)    Father  of 
uiich,  who  twsisted   Nvhemiali  in  rebuilding  the 
•y  wall  (Neh.  iii.  20). 
/,  A  n  BUD  ( "H2t.  A-*n-fl3T ;  Za3«M :  Zachtur). 

■  ^  •   ;! I  -  "\   V.    v;ii,  who  returned  in  the 

II  •     i      >    K:r.  viii.  14),    In  1  VjsA. 

■.f  I.  ...iiuptvd  into  ISTALCURUS. 
S    'ZaBia7ot'.     Vulg.    vca.).      Ze- 
...^  son»of  Imner  (1  YjiA.'xx.  21;  comp. 
.',.  X.  -JO). 

ZAB'DI  ^nar  :  74^lfir^\  Alex.  Za$pi  in  .fotO*. 
rii.  1 :  Z i''!i  .  1.  Son  of  Zcrnh,  the  «ou  of  Judali, 
•ad  ai)r.'>t«r  of  .Achan  (Josh,  vii,  1,  17,  !8V 

2.  (ZaBii.)  A  Brnjamite,  of  the  ton*  of  Shiz^hi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (Zit''di'i$.^  David'n  ofljcer  orw  the  produce 
(/the  viueyai-iU  (w  the  winc-celkr*  (1  (Tir.  xiTii 
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27).  He  is  called  "  the  Shiphmite."  ♦hat  is.  In  all 
probability,  native  of  Shepham  ;  but  liis  native  pia<)« 
has  not  been  traced. 

4.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  om. ;  FA.  third  hand  Ztj(ft%: 
Zebfdeus.)  Son  of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (Neh  xi. 
17 1 ;  called  elsewhere  Zacci'K  (Neh.  xii.  35)  and 
ZiCHRi  (1  Chr.  ii.  15). 

ZAB'DI  EL  (^N''"n3T :  ZaPSi^K  :  ZabdUl). 
1.  Katlior  of  Jashobeam,  the  chief  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  2). 

2.  (Ba8«^\ ;  Alex.  ZoxP'M-^  A  priest,  son  of 
the  great  men,  or,  as  the  trargin  gives  it,  "  Hagge- 
dolim"  (Neh.  xi.  14).  He  h.id  the  overeight  of 
128  of  his  brethren  after  the  return  fiom  Babylon. 

3.  (Za^Si^X;  Joseph.  Z(i/3riXos:  Zabdiel.)  An 
Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander  Itelas  to  death 
(1  Mace.  xi.  17;  Joseph,  jlnf.  xiii. 4,  §8).  According 
to  Diodorus,  Alex.  Balas  was  murdered  by  two  o 
the  olTicers  who  accompanied  him  (Miiller,  Fratjm 
Hist.  ii.  16). 

ZA'BUD  (n-13T  :  Za&ovB  ;  Alex.  ZaBfioiS  : 
Zabud).  The  son  of  Nathau  (1  K.  iv.  5).  He  is 
described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  "  principal  officer;" 
Priest,  p.  915),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon the  confidential  post  of  "  king's  friend,"  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the 
reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  rr.  .37,  xvi.  16  ;  1  Ghr.  xxvii. 
3.S).  This  position,  if  it  were  an  otiicial  one,  whs 
evidently  distinct  fiom  that  of  counsellor,  occupied 
by  Ahithophel  under  David,  and  had  more  of  the 
character  of  private  friendship  about  it,  for  Absalom 
conversely  calls  David  the  "  friend  "  of  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  17).  In  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  word  "priest"  is  omitted,  and  in  the  Arabic 
of  the  London  Polyglot  it  is  refeiTed  to  Natlian. 
The  Feshito-.Syriac  and  several  Hebrew  MSS.  for 
•'  Z."\bud  "  read  "  Zaccur."  The  tame  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Zabhud. 

ZABUi;ON  Za3owA<6»':  Zahnhn).  Thefli^.k 
foi-m  of  the  name  Zkuulun  (Matt.  iv.  13,  15; 
l.'ev.  vii.  8;. 

ZACCAl  (»3T:  Imxov  ;  Alex.  Zo«x«l  «n 
Kzra:  Zachai').  The  sons  of  Zaccai,  to  the  number 
of  760,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  ii.  9;  Neh. 
vii.  14).  The  name  is  the  same  which  appeai-a  in 
the  N.  T.  in  the  familiar  form  of  Zacchakus. 

ZACCHAEU8  (ZaitxaToj :  Zacchne^it).  Th« 
name  of  a  tax-collector  near  Jericho,  who  being 
short  in  stature  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore- 
tree,  in  ij'der  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus  as  He 
passed  through  that  pLice.  Luke  only  luu  iy- 
Inted  the  incident  'xix.  1-10).  Zacdiaetia  was  a 
Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  fi-om  his  name  and  from 
the  fiwrt  that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  him  expresi>ly 
as  "  a  ton  of  Abraham  "  (i/t'bt  *A/3pa«(ju>.  .-^o  tlw 
latter  exprearioo  sbooid  be  understood,  and  not  ia  a 
spiritual  seiMa ;  for  it  was  eridcotly  rocaat  to  aaaert 
tliat  h«  was  ooe  of  the  choaen  race,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudice  of  som«  of  his  countrymen  that  his 
office  under  the  Roman  goremment  made  him  w 
alien  and  outcast  f.'om  the  pnvileces  of  the  Israelite. 
The  term  which  disiirnafes  thU  otli.-e  i  iifixtr*Xitn)t) 
ix  unusual,  but  desciibes  him  no  iloubt  as  the  suptr* 
intendent  of  eostoma  or  tribute  in  the  district  oi 
Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having  a  canmiaslM 
fitim  his  Koman  principal  {^inanc^p»,  fmhlicnH'ta)  to 
i  «.oil«ct  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews  by  tlie  fto- 
I  mau<.  sod  rho  in  the  execution  of  tKit  trust  tin- 
I  pioTcd  out"  Iteiiis  tne  ordinary  T«A«»i<tuy,  who  Wtr 
'  b  Z 
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sooountAble  to  him,  as  he  in  turn  was  aooountable 
to  his  superior,  whether  he  resided  at  liotne,  as  was 
more  commonly  the  case,  or  in  the  province  itself 
(see  Winer,  Realw.  ii.  711,  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
8'D6.).  The  office  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one 
in  8u:h  a  region,  and  it  is  not  sti-ange  that  Zac- 
chaeus  is  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  rich 
man  (oStoj  ^i*  irKoiiffio^).  Josephus  states  {^Ant. 
XV.  4,  §2)  that  the  palm-groves  of  Jericho  and  its 
f^-dens  of  balsam  were  given  as  a  source  of  revenue 
bv  Aniony  to  Cleopatra,  and,  on  account  of  their 
viilue,  were  afterwai'ds  redeemed  by  Herod  the  Great 
for  his  own  benefit.  The  sycamore-tiee  is  no  longer 
founa  in  that  neighbourhood  (Robinson,  Bib.  Kes. 
I.  559) ;  but  no  one  should  be  surprised  at  this, 
since  "  even  the  solit&iy  relic  of  the  palm-foi'est, 
seen  as  Ute  as  1838" — which  existed  near  Jericho, 
nas  now  disappeared  (Stanley,  S.  S(  P.  p.  307). 
T.le  eagerness  of  Ziacchaeus  to  behold  Jesus  indi- 
cates a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  mere  curiosity. 
He  must  h<ivc  had  some  knowledge,  by  report  at 
least,  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  His 
wonder-working  power,  and  could  thus  have  been 
awakened  to  some  just  religious  feeling,  which 
would  make  him  the  more  anxious  to  see  the 
announcer  of  the  good  tidings,  so  important  to  men 
as  siunei'S.  The  i-eadiness  of  Christ  to  take  up  His 
abode  with  hira,  and  His  declaration  that  "salva- 
tion "  had  that  day  come  to  the  house  of  his  enter- 
tainer, prove  sufficiently  that  "  He  who  knows 
what  is  in  man  "  perceived  in  him  a  religious  sus- 
ceptibility which  fitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of 
spiritual  blessings.  Raflection  upon  his  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Zacchaeus  himself  appears  to  have  re- 
vealed to  him  deficiencies  which  disturbed  his  con- 
science, and  he  was  ready,  on  being  instructed  more 
fully  in  regard  to  the  way  of  life,  to  engage  to 
"  rtotore  fourfold  "  for  the  illegal  exactions  of  which 
he  would  not  venture  to  deny  (ef  tiv6s  tj  iavKo- 
^vTTiffa)  that  he  might  have  been  guilty.  At 
all  events  he  had  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ovei-come  the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  entertained 
against  individuals  of  his  class,  and  their  censure 
fell  on  him  as  well  as  on  Christ  when  they  declaied 
that  the  latter  had  not  scoraed  to  avail  Himself  of 
the  hospitality  of  "  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probably  (/isivoj,  ver.  5, 
and  KaraKvffai,  ver.  7,  are  the  ternis  used)  in  the 
house  of  Zacchaeus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from 
Galilee,  which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the 
Passover.  The  entire  scene  is  well  illustrated  by 
Oosterzee  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  iii,  285). 

We  read  in  the  Rabbinic  writings  also  of  a  Zac- 
chaeus who  livetl  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period, 
well  known  on  his  own  account,  and  especially  as 
the  fatiier  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Jochanan  bcu 
/Cachai  (see  Sepp's  Leben  Jesu,  iii.  16G).  This  per- 
son may  have  been  related  to  the  Zacchaeus  named 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  The  family  of  the  Zacchaei 
was  an  ancient  one,  as  well  as  very  numerous. 
They  are  mentioned  in  tiie  Books  of  Ezra  (ii.  9) 
and  Nehemiah  (vii.  14)  as  among  those  who  i-e- 
tumed  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  under  Zerub- 
l«bel,  when  their  number  amounted  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  name 
is  given  as  Zaccai  in  the  Authoiised  Vei-sion  of  the 
Old  Testament.  [H.  B.  H.] 

ZAOCHE'US  (ZoKxo^oi :  Zacciuicus).  An 
officr  of  Jviilas  Maccabaeus  "2  Mace.  x.  19).  Grotius, 
iiom  a  mistiken  reference  to  1  Mace.  v.  56,  wisncs  to 
•^sad  icoJ  rhv  rod  Zaxaoiov.  [B   ¥.  W.] 


ZACIIARIAH 

ZAC'CHWl  ("l-IST  .  Zcutxoiip-  Ztichur).  A 
Simeonite,  of  the  family  of  Mishma  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 
His  des<;endants,  through  his  son  Shimei,  becaiii' 
one  of  the  most  numerous  branches  of  the  tinbe. 

ZAC'CUR  ("MBT  :  Zaxoip  ;  Alex.  Zaxf^l  : 
Zecliur).  1.  A  Rcubenite,  father  of  Shammua,  tin 
spy  selected  from  his  tribe  (Num.  xiii  4). 

2.  'laKxovp;  Alex.  Zaxxo^P  •  Zachur.)  A 
Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27). 

3.  '^aKXoip,  ZoKxovp;  Alex.  Zcucxoip:  Zao- 
chur,  Zachur.)  Son  of  Asaph,  the  singer,  and  chief 
of  the  third  division  of  the  Temple  choir  as  antuiged 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  10  ;  Neh.  xii.  85). 

4.  {ZoKxoip ;  FA.  Zaxxo^P  '•  Zachitr.)  The 
son  of  Imri,  who  assisted  Kehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

5.  {ZaKX<!>p.)  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Lcvites,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemi.ih  (Neh.  x.  12). 

6.  {ZuKxoip.)  A  Levite,  whose  son  or  descendant 
Hanan  was  ono  of  the  treasurers  over  the  treasuries 
appointed  bv  j\ehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

ZACKARI'AH,  or  properly  Zechariah 
(^'^^T,  "remembered  by  Jehovah:"  Zaxapi'as: 
Zacflarias),  was  son  of  Jeroboam  IL,  14th  king  of 
Israel,  and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  There  is 
a  difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  reign.  We  are 
told  that  Amaziah  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  in 
the  second  yeai-  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  and  reigne<l 
29  years  (2  K.  xiv.  1 ,  2).  He  was  succeeded  by 
Uzziah  or  Azariah,  in  the  27th  yeai-  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  the  successor  of  Joash  (2  K.  xv.  1),  and 
Uzziah  reigned  52  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
Joash  king  of  Israel  reigned  16  years  (2  K.  xiii. 
10),  was  succeeded  by  Jeroboam,  who  reigned  41 
(2  K.  xiv.  23),  and  he  by  2^chariah,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judali 
(2  K.  XV.  8).  Thus  we  have  (1)  from  the  acce>- 
sion  of  Amaziah  to  the  38th  of  Uzziah,  29-1-38  = 
67  yeai-s :  but  (2)  from  the  second  year  of  Joasii  to 
the  accession  of  Zachariah  (or  at  least  to  the  dejith 
of  Jeroboam)  we  have  15-f41  =56  yeai-s.  Further, 
the  accession  of  Uzziah,  placed  in  the  27th  year  of 
Jeroboam,  accoiding  to  the  above  reckoning  oc- 
curred in  the  15th".  And  this  latter  synchronism 
is  confirmed,  and  that  with  the  27th  jwar  of  Jero- 
boam contradicted,  by  2  K.  xiv.  17  which  tells  us 
that  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  sun-ived  Joash  king 
of  Israel  by  15  yeai-s.  Most  chrouologers  assume 
an  inteiTegnum  "of  11  yeai-s  between  Jeroboam's 
death  and  Zachanah's  accession,  duriiig  which  the 
kingdom  was  sutl'ering  from  the  anarchy  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  but  this  seems  unlikely  after  the 
reign  of  a  lesolute  ruler  like  Jeroboam,  and  does  not 
solve  the  difference  between  2  K.  xiv.  17  and  xv.  1 . 
We  are  reduced  to  suppose  that  our  present  MSS. 
have  here  incon-ect  numbers,  to  sulstitute  15  for 
27  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  and  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  II. 
reigned  52  or  53  yeai-s.  Josephus  (ix.  10,  §3} 
places  Uzziah's  accession  in  the  14th  year  of  Jero- 
boam, a  variation  of  a  year  in  these  synchronisms 
being  unavoidable,  since  the  Hebrew  annalists  in 
giving  their  dates  do  not  reckon  fractions  of  years. 
[IsRAKL,  Kingdom  of,  vol.  i.  p.  900.]  But  whe- 
ther we  assume  an  inteiTegnum,  or  an  error  in  the 
MSS.,  we  must  place  Zachariah's  accession  B.C. 
771-2.  His  reign  lasted  only  six  months.  He  was 
killed  in  a  conspn-acy,  of  which  Shallum  was  the 
head,  and  bv  which  the  prophecy  in  2  K.  x.  30 
was  accompFished.  We  ai-e  told  that  during  his 
brief  term  of  power  he  did  evil,  and  kept  up  tht 
calf-worship  inherited    from   the   first   Jeroboam 
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'^iok  his  fatlier  hjul  mHiiitnineil  in  r«p\\  splendour 
atlietiielfAiii.  vii.l3).  [Shai.ui:.]  [G.E.  L.C] 
2.  (Alex.  Za7x<"»t-)  The  fatha-  'f  Abl,  or 
Abijah,  Hezekiah's  mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  lu 
2  Chr.  Mix.  1  he  is  called  Zechariah. 

ZACHARI'AS  (Zoxap/«:  Vulg.  om.).  1. 
Zechanah  the  priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiali  (1  Esd.  i.  8). 

2.  In  1  Ksd.  i.  15  Zacharios  occupies  th«  place 
©f  Heman  in  2  Chr.  xixv.  15. 

3.  (Zapcdas;  Alex.  Zeip4tis:  Areores.)  =Se- 
RAIAII  6,  and  AZARiAii  (1  Ksd.  v.  8;  comp.  Exr. 
ii.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7).  It  is  not  clear  fioni  whence  this 
renderinjj  of  the  name  is  derived.  Our  translators 
follow  the  CJeneva  Version. 

4.  (Zax«f>f«:  Zacharios.)  The  prophet  Ze- 
chariah (1  Ksd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3). 

5.  ZiXHARiAH  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esd. 
viii.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

6.  Zkchariah  of  the  sons  of  Bcbai  (1  Esd.  viii. 
37  ;  Ezr.  viii.  11). 

7.  Zkchariah,  one  of"  the  principal  men  and 
learaed,"  with  whom  Ezra  consulted  (I  Esd.  viii. 
44  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

8.  Zkchariah  of  the  sods  of  Elam  (I  Esd.  ix. 
27  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  26). 

9.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  firet  campaign 
of  the  Maccabaean  war  (1  Mace.  v.  18,  o6-62j. 

10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke,  i.  5, 
Si^:,    [John  the  Baptist.] 

11.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says, 
was  slain  by  the  Jews  between  the  altar  and  the 
temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  35;  Luke,  xi.  51).  There 
has  been  much  di.<;pute  who  this  Zacharia.s  was. 
From  the  time  of  Origen,  who  relates  that  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist  was  killed  in  the 
temple,  man)-  of  the  Greek  Fathei-s  have  main- 
tained that  this  is  the  person  to  whom  our  Lord 
klludes;  but  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  allusion  is  to  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  20,  21).  As  the  Book  of  Chronicles— 
in  which  the  murder  of  Zacharias,  tlie  son  of 
Jehoiada,  occurs— closes  the  Hebrew  canon,  this 
assassination  was  the  last  of  tl»e  murders  of 
righte«iu8  men  recorded  in  the  Bible,  just  as  that 
of  Abel  was  the  firet.  (Comp.  Renan,  Vie  de 
JSsus,  p.  353.)  The  name  of  the  father  of  Za- 
charias is  Dot  mentione<l  by  St.  Luke ;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  name  of  Barachias  crept  into 
the  text  of  St.  Matthew  from  a  marj;inal  K^oas,  a 
confusion  having  b^-iMi  made  lietween  Zacharias,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Bai-a- 
chias  (Beiwhiah),  the  prophet.  fComp.  Zecha- 
riah, 6,  p.  1832.] 

ZACH'ARY  (Zachariut).  The  prophet  Ze- 
chariah (2  EmI.  L  40). 

ZA'CIIER  (13T,  in  pause  T3r  :  'laitxoip  : 
Zacher).  One  of  the  sous  of  Jehiei',  the  (at her  or 
founder  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maaclmh  (1  Chr. 
viii.  31).    In  1  ("hr.  ix.  37  he  is  celled  Zkchariah. 

ZA'DOK (pnV:  laiuiK-.  Sndok:  "righteous"). 
1.  Son  of  Ahituli,  and  one  of  the  two  chief  priest* 
in  tne  time  of  l>avid,  Abiathar  Iwinjj  the  other. 
[AniATHAU.]  Ziulok  VIM  of  the  houkc  of  Kleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaion  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  3j,  and  eleventh  in 
doicent  from  Aaron.  The  firtt  mention  of  hitr  is 
in  1  Chr.  \ii.  28.  where  we  ai-e  told  that  he 
joined  David  at  Hebron  after  Saul's  death  with  22 
captains  of  his  tather'a  houiw,  and,  ap(nrently,  with 
eoO  men  (4600-3700,  vers.  26,  27).  Up  to  this 
time,  it  may  be  concluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the 
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house  of  Saul.  But  hencefoi-th  hi«  fidelity  to  Itavid 
was  inviolable.  When  Absnloni  revolted,  and 
David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  tht 
Levites  bearing  the  Ark  accompanied  him,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  king's  express  command  that  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  king  and  Hushai  the 
Archite  (2  Sam.  xv.,  xvii.).  When  Absalom  was 
dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  pei-sons  who 
pei^uaded  the  elders  of  Judah  lo  invite  David  tc 
return  (2  Sjim.  xix.  11).  When  Adonijah,  in 
David's  old  age,  set  up  for  king,  and  had  pei-snaded 
Jwib,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  to  join  his  party, 
Zadok  wa.-?  unmoved,  and  was  employed  by  David 
to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his  i-oom  (i  K.  i.). 
And  for  this  fidelity  he  was  rewaixled  by  Solomon, 
who  "  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto 
the  Lord,"  and  "put  in  Zadok  the  priest"  in  his 
room  (IK.  ii.  27,  35).  From  this  time,  however, 
we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  teiins 
in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  oflicei-s  of  state 
that  Zadok  was  the  priest  (1  K.  iv.  4;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  22),  but  no  single  act  of  his  is  mentioned. 
Even  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  building  and 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  his  name  does  not 
occur,  so  that  though  Josephus  says  that  •'  Sadoc 
the  high-priest  was  the  fii-st  high-priest  of  the 
Temple  which  Solomon  built"  {Ant.  x.  8,  §6), 
it  is  veiT  doubtful  whether  he  live<l  till  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  it  seems  for  more 
likely  that  Azariah,  his  son  or  grands^ni,  was  high- 
priest  at  the  dedication  (comj).  1  K  iv.  2,  and 
1  Chr.  vi.  10,  and  see  Azariah  2).  Had  Zadok 
been  present,  it  ia  scaiwly  possible  that  he  should 
not  have  been  named  in  so  detailed  an  account  as 
that  in  1  K.  viii.  [High-Priest,  p.  810.] 

Several  interesting  questions  arise  in  connexion 
with  Zadok  in  regai-d  to  the  high-priesthood.  And 
fir«t,  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  occupying  the  high-priesthood  to  th* 
prejudice  of  the  house  of  Eleazai-.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  guide  us  to  any  certain  conclusion. 
We  only  know  that  I'hinehas  the  son  of  Kleazar 
was  high-priest  after  his  father,  and  that  nt  a  sub- 
sequent period  Eli  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  was 
high-priest,  and  that  the  office  continued  in  his 
house  till  the  time  of  Zadok,  who  was  fii-st  Abia- 
thar's  colleague,  and  afterwanls  superseded  him. 
21adok'8  descendants  continued  to  be  hereditary 
high-priests  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Eu]«tor, 
and  perhaps  till  the  extinction  of  the  office.  [High- 
Priest,  p.  812.1  But  possibly  some  light  may 
be  thixiwn  on  this  question  by  the  next  which 
arises,  viz.,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  double 
priesthood  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (2  Sam.  xv.  2'j ; 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  6,  31;.  In  later  times  we  usually 
rind  two  priests,  ti;e  high-priest,  and  the  second 
priest  (2  K.  xzv.  18),  and  there  does  not  seem  tc 
nave  been  any  great  uiHerence  in  their  diginty.  S) 
too  Luke  iii.  2.  The  expression  "  the  chief  priest  ot 
the  house  of  Zadok  "  (2  Chr.  nxxi.  10),  seems  also  to 
ijidicate  that  there  were  two  priestt  of  nearly  equal 
dignity.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  e^urti 
dignity  (2  Sain.  xv.  3^  36,  xix.  11).  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  again,  and  Elenzar  and  Ithan^r  are 
coupled  together,  .tiid  seem  to  liave  been  holders  oi 
th?  office  us  it  were  in  commission.  The  dutie* 
of  the  otfii-e  too  were  In  the  case  of  Zailok  and 
Abiathar  divided.  Zadok  ministered  lefore  the 
Tabernacle  at  (Jibeou  ( 1  Qir.  xvL  39),  AbiaUmi 
had  the  care  cf  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem.  Not,  ho» 
ever,  exclukivelv,  as  ap|ieaii'  t\xm  1  Chr  xv.  11 
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The  Zon  of  Gcoem  (a;  will  ot  aecn  nuder  that 
he»dy  WM  |Rt>l»b)j  nou-  th«  N.E.  end  of  the  lake, 
sjkI  the  chief  iutercst  that  exists  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  Zair  and  Zoar,  resides  in  the  fiict  that  if 
it  could  be  established  it  would  show  that  bj  the 
tiine  2  K.  riii.  21  ww  written,  Zoar  had  been  shifted 
fixxn  its  original  piaoe,  and  had  oome  to  be  located 
wha«  it  was  in  the  days  of  JoNph,  Jerooie,  and 
*iie  Croaades.    PokIUj  the  preriooa  eiistcnn  there 

a  place  called  Zair,  assiiited  the  tnatSer. 

A  third  conjecture  grounded  on  the  readints  of 
ine  Vul^te  [Seira)  attd  the  Arabic  version  (&<'«r, 

wscLtw;  iSt  that  2^air   is   an   alteration  ibr  Scir 

'^yVVX  the  country  hseU*  of  the  Edomitas  (The- 
nius,  Kung.  Ex.  HamA.).  The  objeotioo  to  this 
is,  that  the  name  of  Seir  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings.*     [G.] 

ZA'LAPH(nSx:   X*K*^;  Alex.  •EXrff:   Se- 

Itph).  Father  of  Hanan,  who  Msiirtwi  in  rebuild- 
ing the  dty  wall  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

ZALHON  (pcbv:  'ZXXAp;  Alex.  SeAXiiM: 
Sflmcm).  An  Ahohite,  one  of  Darid's  puard  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  28).  lii  1  Chr.  xi.  29  he  ^  cai.ed  Ilai, 
which  Ketiiiicott  {Dm.  p.  187)  decides  to  be  the 
true  resulinv:. 

ZALHON,  MOUNT  (pO^Vnn :  tpm  'Zp- 

luim :  mona  Sehnom).  A  wooded  eminence  in  the 
immediat*  neighbourhood  of  $hfch«>m,  from  which 
Abiroeierfa  and  bis  people  cut  down  the  bou^fas  with 
which  he  suflbcated  and  burnt  the  ^Mchemites 
who  hn-l  taken  refbge  in  the  citadel  (Jodg.  ix.  48). 
It  m  the  narrative  that  it  was  dose  to 

ti:  !<ejond  this  there  does  not  >Ppear  to 

be  uic  KniwKBt  tndicatioa  either  in  or  out  of  the  Bible 
of  its  poMtioii.  The  IMbMa  ■itioa  •  pkea  of  the 
same  name,  but  evidaatly  &r  hon  tM  Wfriwiy 
position  (SchwarZ:  137).  The  name  8*Uimijjth  is 
attadwd  to  the  S.E.  portion  of  Moont  Ebal  (see 
the  map  of  Dr.  Boaen,  ZeUmsk,  d$r  D.  M.  0.  nr. 
634) ;  but  withovt  further  cridnoe,  it  k  haarditts 
* —n  to  oonjecture  that  there  is  anj  eoonoion  bctwecB 
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Ilw  readiag  «f  the  LXX.  is  rcavkafak  both  in 
iu«lf,  and  in  tha  &fet  that  the  two  givai  MSS.  agrae 
in  a  reading  eo  much  remored  from  the  Baitrev ; 
bu^  H  is  impasrfhto  to  lopposa  tiMt  HanDon  (at 
anj  rata  tha  wcU-knovn  nwantain  of  that  mom), 
is  rcferrad  to  in  tha  namtira  of  Abtnetecfa. 

The  poasiMlitj  of  a  ceanailou  between  this  mount 
sod  the  pUce  of  the  aao  name  m  F*.  Ixriii.  14 
(A.  V.  ^n>on;,  is  ditcuaaed  under  tha  head  of 
hALMOX,  pp.  1094.  5. 

The  naaM  af  Dalmanutha  has  been  aupposed  to 
be  a  cominttan  «f  that  of  Tialnan  (Otho,  Ux. 
Habh.  >'  DJaanutha").  [G.] 

ZALHO'NAH  njbVV-  ^N^^*^'  Bakmma). 
The  luu  «  of  a  deaert-ctation  of  the  Israelitas,  which 
(heT  rejcii«d  betwfoa  leaving  >louDt  He  and  camp- 
Itifr  ,.t  i'<M,.,ii  althougii  th<>j  must  hav^  turned  tne 
«    t  k4  Kdomitiiii  tarritoiy  hj  the  waj 

(S  .   41;.     It  liaa  on  the  awt  side  of 


Taa  wtaHaM  of  Iha  Mm  ar  tta  (JUL  (Hotaas  and 

:  .i.-'aaas)  aiv  omry  itiigalar— «a  Itar,  tc  1^,  Mt  Qa. 

Hot  they  do  not  pubii  lo  any  diawnee  in  the  Msbww 

\f%\  (nan  Utal  now  r&Mias. 

■  TbaaatMaiUfiMttyorihananMslslnftnfoafariMr 
lug oanacil/  wiaiiiad  lalhar  than  the iwawa.    Anilt 


Edom;  but  whether  or  not  identical  with  Ma7f$i, 
a  few  miles  VL.  of  Fetra,  as  Kaumer  tliinks,  ^ 
doubtfuL  Mnre  probablj  Zalmooah  may  be  in  the 
Wady  Ithm,  which  ruus  into  the  Arabafa  dose  t« 
where  Klath  andentlj  stood.  [U.  H.j 

ZAL'MUXNA  {yyoh'i:  2fXM»«;  Alex.  2aA- 
/MTo,  and  so  also  Josephus:  Salmana).  One  cf 
the  two  "kii^"  of  Midian  whose  capture  and 
death  bj  the  hands  of  Gideon  himself  formed  the 
Ust  act  of  his  great  confliet  with  Midian  ^Jiidg. 
viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  1 1 1.  No  satisfactory  expla« 
nation  of  the  name  of  Zalmunna  has  been  given. 
That  of  Gesenius  and  Fiirkt  ("  shdter  is  denied 
him")  ^  can  hardly  be  entertained. 

The  distinction  beUeen  the  "kings"  03^> 
and  the  '*  princes  "  (^X')  of  the  Midianites  on  this 
oorasion  is  carefully  maintained  throughout  the 
narratire*  (viii.  5, 12,26).  "Kings"  of  Midian  are 
also  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxi.  8.  But  when  tha 
same  transaction  is  referred  to  in  Josh.  xiii.  21 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  Ng^  C^K^^J),  A.  V. 

"  princes."  Elsewhere  (Num.  xxii.  4,  7)  the  t«-m 
tekinvH  is  naed,  answering  in  KigniAcation,  if  not 
in  etymology,  to  the  Arabic  sheikh.  It  is  ditlicult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  tell  how  tar  these  distinctions 
are  aucurate,  and  how  fitr  they  represent  the  imper- 
fect acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews  must  have  had 
with  the  organization  of  a  people  with  whom, 
except  during  the  orgies  of  Shittim,  they  appear 
to  hare  been  always  nwre  or  less  at  stiife  and  wai- 
fare  (1  Chr.  t.  10,  19-22). 

The  rast  horde  which  Gideon  repdled  must  have 
inclndad  many  tribes  under  the  general  designation 
of  "MidianitaB,  AmakUtM,  diildmi  of  the  East;" 
and  nothing  wooU  be  emier  or  n».ni  natural  than 
for  the  Hcorew  scribes  who  chronicled  the  events 
to  confuse  one  tribe  with  another  in  so  minute  a 
point  as  the  title  of  a  chief. 

In  the  great  Bedouin  tribes  of  tha  present  day, 
who  occupy  tha  plaoa  of  Midian  and  Amalak,  th«« 
ia  no  diatinctiTe  inpdlatiaB  annraring  to  tha  wttlto 
and  aor  of  tha  H^rew  nanrativa.  Difeanoea  it 
rank  and  power  there  are,  as  between  the  great 
chief,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  parent  tribe, 
and  the  leaaer  chiefr  who  lead  the  suV-tribas  into 
which  it  ia  divided,  and  who  are  to  a  great  «ztant 
indsMndaat  of  him.  But  tha  ona  word  $Mkh  « 
anpIoTad  6r  alL  The  great  eUaf  is  tha  SMeikk 
tt-ktiir,  the  others  ara  mbn  d-maiMkk,  ••  of  the 
sheikhs,"  i.  «.  of  sheikh  rank.  The  writer  bap  to 
expmv  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr. 
Cyril  (irahum  for  information  on  this  point.   [C] 

Z.\M'BiS  ZafiBl;  Alex.  Zofififnt:  Zmtbru), 
The  same  as  Amaiuah  (1  Kad.  ix.  34 ;  oomp.  Ear. 

X.  42). 

ZAMBBI  {ZMffLfi^i  Zamri).  Zimri  tha  Si- 
mcouite  slain  by  Fhinchas  (1  Maoc.  ii.  V6). 

ZA  MOTH  (ZoM^;  Alex.  Za^:  Zathoim)m 
Zatto  (1  lilwl.  ix.  28  ;  oomp.  Ear.  x.  27). 

ZAMZUMMlM8(;D'&rP!:  Zox<»<M«<r;  Ales. 
»fifutu>:  Zonuvmmim),    The  AmmMtite  nama  fttt 


nathainrtiatalAt  theiyawal,MhaOw»ani 
Sssfeb  atlatksd  aka  to  leasHtti^  wMdi  alwagra  Iksawt  a 
denbt  on  tha  nama  whan  atutbntstf  lo  a  iwiaon  as  w«U 

•  Jim  km  Invarts  ths  aistrnrttea  Ha  atjrlas  Oi«t<  snd 
Zaab  #s»ioste.  and  Xabak  sad  ZaLamMiM  ^y|i<m  (jni 
«■  I.  f»V 
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the  people  who  by  othere  (tliough  who  they  were 
dor»  not  a-penr)  were  calle<l  Kephaim  (Deut.  >i. 
20  only).  'They  aie  described  as  having  originally 
been  a  powerful  and  numerous  nation  of  giants  :-— 
"  great,  many,  and  tall,"— inhabiting  the  district 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  conquest  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Ammonites,  by  whom  the 
Zamxummim  had  a  long  time  previously  been  de- 
stroyed. Where  this  district  was,  it  is  not  perhaps 
poBjible  exactly  to  define;  but  it  probably  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  I  of  Kal)bath-Ammon  (Amman), 
the  only  city  of  the  Ammonites  of  which  the 
name  or  situation  is  presei-ved  to  us,  and  therefore 
eastward  of  that  rich  undulating  country  from 
which  Moab  had  been  forcevl  by  the  Amorites  (the 
modem  Betka),  and  of  the  numerous  towns  of 
that  country,  whose  ruins  and  names  are  still 
encountered. 

From  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two  names, 
and  from  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in  connexion  with 
each,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  2Camzummim 
are  identical  with  the  ZuziM  (Gesenius,  Thes. 
410  a ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  308  note ;  Knobel  on  Gen. 
xiv.  5).  Ewald  further  supports  this  by  identify- 
ing Ham,  the  capital  city  of  the  Zuzim  (Gen.  xiv. 
5)  with  Ammon.  But  at  best  the  identification  is 
very  conjectural. 

Various  tttempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
name : — as  by  comparison  with  the  Arabic  r>\>^ 
"  long-necked  ;"  or  *jwa.«jx?,  "  strong  and  big " 
(Simonis,  Onom.  13o)  ;  cr  as  "  obstinate,"  from 
DOT  (Luther),  or  as  "  noisy,"  from  DTDT  (Gese- 
nius, Thes.  419),  or  as  Onomatopoetic,"  intended 
to  imitate  the  unintelligible  jabber  of  foreigners. 
Michaelis  (Suppl.  No.  629)  playfully  recalls  the 
likeness  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  well  Zem-zem 
at  Mecca,  and  suggests  thereupon  that  the  tribe 
may  have  oiiginally  come  from  Southern  Arabia. 
Notwithstanding  this  banter,  however,  he  ends  his 
article  with  the  following  discreet  woi-ds,  "  Nihil 
historiae,  nihil  originis  populi  novimus :  fas  sit  ety- 
mologiam  aeque  ignorare."  [G.] 

ZANO'AH  (niJT  :  Zandv  in  both  MSS. :  Zano). 

In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in 
1  Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
2^noah  (iv.  18)  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  passage  can  be 
ma<le  out,  some  connexion  appears  to  be  intended 
with  "  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh."  Zanoah 
is  the  name  of  a  town  of  Judah  [Zanoah  2],  and 
this  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to  some 
colonization  of  the  place  by  Egyptians  or  by  Israelites 
directly  from  Egypt.  In  Seetzen's  account  of  Samite 
(or  more  accurately  Za'nutah),  which  is  possibly 
identical  with  Zanoah,  there  is  a  curious  token  of 
the  influence  which  events  in  Egypt  still  exercised 
on  the  place  (Reisen,  iii.  29). 

The  Jewish  interpreters  considered  the  whole  of 
this  passage  of  1  Chr.  iv.  to  refer  to  Moses,  and  in- 
terpret each  of  the  names  which  it  contains  as  titles 
of  him.  "  He  was  chief  of  Zanoach,"  says  the 
Targum,  "  because  for  his  sake  Gt>l  put  away 
(naf)  the  sins  of  Isi-ael."  [G.] 


ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH 
ZANO'AH  (rf\:p.     The  name  of  two  toMTi*  in 
the  territory  of  Judah. 

1.  (Tctvai,  Zavu;  Alex.  Zo»'w:  Zano*  m  th« 
Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  34),  named  in  the  sai- e  grotp 
with  Zoreah  and  Jarmuth.  It  is  possibly  deiiti(«l 
with  Zdnu'a,*>  a  site  which  was  j)ointed  out  to  Dr. 
Robinson  from  lieit  Nettif(B.  R.  ii.  16),  and  which 
in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler  (^MU 
Wanderumj)  is  located  on  the  N,  side  of  the  W/c/.v 
Ismail,  2  miles  E.  of  Zareah,  and  4  miles  N.  of 
Yarmuk.  This  position  is  sufficiently  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  Jerome  (Onomast.  "  Zan- 
nohaa"),  that  it  was  in  the  district  of  Eleutheropoli.s, 
on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  called  Zanua. 

The  name  recure  in  its  old  connexion  in  the  list* 
of  Nehemiah,  both  of  the  towns  which  were  re- 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity 
(xi.  30«),  and  of  those  which  assisted  in  repairing 
the  wall  of  JeruFalem  (iii.  13).  It  is  an  entirely 
distinct  place  from 

2.  (XaKuyaelix ',  Alex.  'ZavuaKfifi:  Zonae.)  A 
town  in  the  highland  district,  the  mountain  pro]>er 
(Josh.  XV.  56).  It  is  nnmed  in  the  same  group 
with  Maon,  Carmel,  Ziph,  and  other  places  known 
to  lie  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  (as  Van  de  Velde 
suggests.  Memoir,  354)  not  improbably  identical 
with  Sanute,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetzen  {Reisen, 
iii.  29)  as  below  Senuia,  and  appeai-s  to  be  a*^'it 
10  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  At  the  time  of  his  visiv  it 
was  the  last  inhabited  place  to  the  south.  Robinson 
{B.  R.  ii.  204  note)  gives  the  name  differently, 

xiayLcj,   Za'nUah;    and    it   will    be   observed 

that  like  Zanu'ali  just  mentioned,  it  contains  the 
'Ain,  which  the  Hebrew  name  does  not,  and  which 
rather  shakes  the  identification. 

Aaording  to  the  statement  of  the  genealogical 
lists  of  1  Chr.  Zanoah  was  founded  or  colonized  by 
a  person  named  Jekuthiel  (iv.  18).  Here  it  is 
also  Hieiitioned  with  Socho  aud  E^shtemoa,  both  ot 
which  places  are  recognizable  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Za'nutah.  [p-'] 

ZAPH'NATH-PAA'NEAH  [KVQ  713?)^  : 

'Vov6oyi<pavT]X  '■  Salvator  mundi),  a  name  given 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45).  Various 
forms  of  this  name,  all  traceable  to  the  Heb.  oi- 
LXX.  original,  occur  in  the  works  of  the  early 
Jewish  aud  Christian  writers,  chiefly  Josephus, 
from  different  MSS.  and  editions  of  whose  Ant. 
(ii.  6,  §1)  no  less  than  eleven  forms  have  been 
collected,  following  both  originals,  some  variations 
being  verycoiTupt;  but  from  the  translation  given 
by  Josephus  it  is  probable  that  he  transcribed 
the  Hebrew.  Philo  [De  Ntminum  Mut.  p  819  c 
ed.  Col.  1613)  and  Theodoret  (i.  p.  1C6,  ed. 
Schulz)  follow  the  LXX.,  and  Jerome,  the  Hebrew. 
The  Coptic  version  nearly  transcribes  the  LXX., 

In  the  Hebiew  text  the  name  is  divide!  into  two 
parts.  Every  such  division  of  Egyptian  words  being 
in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  orthography  ;  as 
No-Arnmon,  Pi-beseth,  Poti-pherah  ;  we  cannot,  if 
the  name  be  Egyptian,  reasonably  propose  any 
change  in  this  cass ;  if  the  name  be  Hebrew,  tho 


»  In  thia  nvase  the  name  was  applied  by  controver- 
liaU»t8  of  the  17  th  century  as  a  nickuiirae  for  fauatio> 
who  pretended  to  speak  with  tongues. 

kThbname,  boweverCc  ^\-j),exhlbiM  the 'ain,  which 


is  not  present  In  the  Hebrew  name. 

«  Here  the  name  is  contracted  to  nST- 

<i  These  curious  words  are  produced  by  Joining  Zauoah 
to  the  name  following  it,  Cain,  or  hac-Cain. 
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8*me  is  ;eitain.  lln-re  is  no  pmi/id  facie  reason 
Sur  aiij  change  in  the  ?onsouat>U. 

The  LXX.  form  seenis  to  indicate  the  same  divi- 
sion, as  the  Utter  port,  ^airfix,  >s  identical  with 
the  second  piart  of  the  Hebrew,  while  what  pi^ecedes 
ia  different.  There  is  again  no  primd  facie  reason 
for  any  changre  from  the  ordinary  rettding  of  the 
name.  The  cause  of  the  difTereiice  from  the  Hebrew 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  name  must  be  discussed 
when  we  come  to  examine  its  meaning. 

This  name  has  been  explained  es  Hebrew  or 
Egyptian,  and  always  as  a  proper  name.  It  has 
not  been  suppose*!  to  be  on  ofEcial  title,  but  this 
possibility  has  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  Habbins  interpreted  Zaphnath-paaneah  as 
Hebrew,  in  the  sense  "  revealer  of  a  secret."  This 
explanation  is  as  old  as  Josephus  {^Kpvrruv  evpt- 
T^f,  Ant.  ii.  6,  §1)  ;  and  Theodoret  also  follows 
it  {rAy  ii-ro^frfiriBV  ipfiriyfvriiy,  i.  p.  106,  Schuiz). 
Pliilo  offers  an  explanation,  which,  though  seemingly 
different,  may  be  the  same  {iy  iiroKpiirti  <rT6iia 
Kplyoy ;  but  Mangey  conjectui-es  the  ti-ue  reading 
to  be  ^y  iTOKpv\p€i  <Tr6fia  i,roKpiv6fifyoy,  I.  c). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Josephus  perhaps,  and 
Theodoret  and  I'hilo  certainly,  follow  the  LXX. 
form  of  the  name. 

2.  Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  inter- 
pretation, remarks  that  the  came  should  be  E^yp- 
ittOL,  and  offers  an  Kgyptian  etymology : — "  Joseph 
.  .  .  hunc  Pharao  Zaphiuath  Phaaneca  appellavit, 
quod  Ilebraice  abscondito.Tim  repeitorem  sonat  .  .  . 
tamen  quia  hoc  nomen  ab  Aegyptio  ponitur,  ipsius 
linguae  debet  habere  rationem.  Intei-pretatur  ergo 
Zaphanath  Phaaneca  Aegyptio  sermone  salrator 
mundi "  {Orig.  vii.  c.  7,  t.  iii.  p.  327,  Arev.). 
Jerome  adopts  the  same  rendering. 

3.  Modem  scliolars  have  looked  to  Coptic  for 
an  explanation  of  this  name,  Jablonski  and  others 
pi'opo&ing  as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original 

nccoT  xfL  r^ene^,  or  ncuj-f ,  &c., 

"  the  preservation "  or  "  preserver  of  the  age." 
This  is  evidently  the  etymology  intended  by  Isidore 
and  Jeiome. 

We  dismiss  the  Hebrew  interpretation,  as  unsound 
in  itself,  and  demanding  the  improbable  concession 
that  F'haraoh  gave  Joseph  a  Hebrew  name. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result 
without  first  inquinng  when  this  name  was  given, 
and  what  are  the  diaracteristics  of  Egyptian  titles 
and  names.  These  points  having  been  diM:ussed, 
we  can  show  what  ancient  Egyptian  sounds  corre- 
spond to  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  forms  of  this  name, 
uii'I  .1  "  nijvu'ison  with  andtiat  Egyptian  will  then 

.Mur  llio  account  of  Joseph's  appoiuf»"ent  to  be 
governor,  of  his  receiving  the  insignia  ot  authority, 
and  Pharaoh's  telling  him  that  Ix'  held  the  second 
place  in  th«  kingdom,  follow  these  words: — '*  And 
Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath-paaneah; 
and  he  gave  him  to  wife  Aaenath  th«  daughter  of 
Poti-pherah  priest  of  On."  It  is  next  itatad,  "  And 
Joseph  went  out  over  [all]  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  As  Joseph  s  two  sons  were  bom 
"  l)efore  the  years  ot  famine  came  "  (ver.  50),  it 
seems  evident  that  the  order  is  here  strictly  chrono- 
logical, at  at  least  that  the  erents  spoken  o(  are  of 
the  time  before  the  fiunine.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
npposed  that  Pharaoh  would  have  named  Joseph 
•*  the  preserver  of  the  age,"  or  the  like,  when  the 
e»lamity,  from  the  worst  effects  of  which  his  admt- 
nlstration  preserved  Hlgypt,  had   not  come.     The 
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nnme,  at  fiist  sii;ht,  s<-eiii.s  to  be  a  proper  name, 
but,  as  occuiTing  alter  the  account  of  Joseph's  ap- 
pointment and  honours,  may  be  a  title. 

Ancient  Egyptian  titles  of  dignity  are  generally 
connected  with  the  king  or  the  gods,  as  SUTEN* 
SA,  king's  son,  applied  not  only  to  i-oyal  princes, 
but  to  the  governors  of  KEESH,  or  Gush.  Titles 
of  place  are  generally  simply  desci  iptive,  as  MEK- 
KtTU,  _"  superinteudent  of  buildings"  ("public 
works "  ?).  Some  few  are  tropiral.  Ancient 
Egyptian  names  ai-e  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simple  names  are  descriptive  of  occnpntion,  as  At  A, 
the  shepherd,"  an  early  king's  name,  or  are  the 
names  of  natural  objects,  as  PE-MAY  (?),  "the 
cat,"  &c. ;  more  rarely  they  indicate  qualities  of 
character,  as  S-NUFHE,  "doer  of  good."  Com- 
pound names  usually  express  devotion  to  the  gods, 
as  PET- AM  EN-APT,  "  Belonging  to  Amen  of 
Thebes;"  soma  are  composed  with  the  name  of  the 
reigning  king,  as  SHAFKA-SHA,  "  Shafra  rules ;" 
SESERTESEN-ANKH,  "Sesertesen  lives."  Others 
occur  which  are  more  difficult  of  explanation,  as 
AMEN-EM-HA,  "  Amen  in  the  front,"  a  war- 
cry  ?  Double  names,  not  merely  of  kings,  but 
of  private  persons,  are  found,  but  are  very  rare,  as 
SNUFRE  ANKHEE,  '«  Doer  of  good,  living  one." 
These  doable  names  are  usually  of  the  period  before 
the  xviiith  dynasty. 

Before  comparing  Zaphnath-paaneah  and  Pson- 
thomphanech  with  Egyptian  names,  we  must 
ascertain  the  probable  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the 
letters  of  these  forms.  The  Egyptian  words  occur- 
ring in  Hebrew  are  few,  and  the  forms  of  some  of 
them  evidently  Shemiticized,  or  at  least  changed  by 
their  use  by  foreigDei°s :  a  complete  and  systematic 
alphabet  of  Hebrew  equivalents  of  Egyptian  letters 
therefore  cannot  be  drawn  up.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  numerous  Shemitic  words,  either  Hebrew 
or  of  a  dialect  very  near  it,  the  geographical  names 
of  places  and  tribes  of  Palestine,  given,  according  to 
a  system,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  papyri, 
from  which  we  can  draw  up,  as  M.  de  Houge  has 
done  {Reeve  ArcMologiqve,  N.  S.  iii.  351-354),  a 
complete  alphabet,  certain  in  nearly  all  its  details, 
and  approximatively  true  in  the  few  that  are  not 
determined,  of  the  Egyptian  equivalents  of  thh 
Hebrew  alphabet.  The  two  comparative  alphabets 
do  not  greatly  differ,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Egyptian  sounds 
are  intended  by  Hebrew  letters,  or  their  Greek  equi- 
valents, we  are  quite  accurate  in  employing  the 
latter.  For  instance,  different  Egyptian  signs  are 
used  to  represent  the  Hebrew  1  and  7,  but  it  to 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  signs  in  Egyptiu 
represented  any  nound  'jut  R,  except  b  the  rulgv 
dialect. 

It  is  important  to  observe  thit  the  Egyptians  hod  a 
hard  "  t,"  the  parent  of  the  Coptk  2C  and  (jT^which 
we  represent  by  an  italic  T;  that  they  had  an 
"  a  "  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  y,  which  we  re- 
present by  an  italic  A ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  fi  mry 
be  represented  by  the  Egyptian  P,  also  pronounced 
Ch,  ai.d  by  the  K.  The  probable  originals  of  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Joseph  may  be  thus  sUted : — 
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The  srcond  part  of  tlie  name  in  tlif  Hcbiew  is 
the  same  as  in  tiie  LXX.,  although  in  the  latter  it 
IS  not  separate  :  we  therefore  examine  it  first.  It 
18  identical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  proper  name 
P-ANKHEIC,  "the  living,"  borne  by  a  king  wlio 
wns  ar.  Ethiopian  ruling  after  Tirhakah,  and  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  I.  The  only  doubtful  point 
in  the  identification  is  that  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  "a"  in  P-ANKHEE  is  that  which  represents 
the  Hebrew  y.  It  is  a  symbolic  sign  of  the  kind 
which  serves  as  an  initial,  and  at  the  same  time 
detem.ines  the  signiKcation  of  the  word  it  partly 
expi-est-es  and  sometimes  singly  represents,  and  it  is 
only  used  in  the  single  sense  "  life,"  "  to  live."  It 
may,  however,  be  conjectured  from  its  Coptic  equiva- 
lents to  have  begun  with  either  a  long  or  a  guttural 

"a"  (^.^^.^  b,^s,  ^.it^i  ^'  ot^.^^^, 
ort^  s,  on.^,  ojn^  m,  uon^.^  b, 
tortit^  s). 

The  second  part  of  the  name,  thus  explained, 
atlbi-ds  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  firet  part,  being 
A  separate  name,  as  in  the  case  of  a  double  name 
already  cited  SNUFRE  ANKHEE.  The  LXX.  form 
of  the  first  part  is  at  once  recognized  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  words  P-SENT-N,   "  the  defender "   or 

'♦  preserver  of,"  the  Coptic  H  CtW"!"  JUL,  "  the 
preserver  of."  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  an(;ient 
Egyptian  fonii  of  the  principal  word  is  that  found  in 
the  LXX.,  but  that  the  preposition  N  in  hieioglyphics, 
however  pronounced,  is  always  writteu  N,  whereas  in 

Coptic  rX  becomes  JUL  before  Tl-  The  word  SENT 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  except  as  a  divine,  and, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  rtgal  title,  in  the  latter  case 
for  Soter.  The  Hebrew  form  seems  to  represent  a 
compound  name  commencing  with  TETEF,  or 
TEE,  "  he  says,"  a  not  infiequent  element  in  com- 
pound names  (the  root  being  found  in  the  Coptic 

XO,  ZOX  ••  S  zoo,  ZOT),  or  TEF,  "  in- 
cense, delight"  (?)  the  name  of  the  sacred  incense, 
also  known  to  us  in  the  Greek  form  Kv(pi  (Plutarch, 
de  laid,  et  Osir.  c.  80,  p.  383;  Diosc.  M.  m.  I.  24, 
Spr.)  But,  if  the  name  commence  with  either  of 
these  words,  the  rest  seerns  inexplicable.  It  is 
remai'kable  that  the  last  two  consonants  are  the 
same  as  in  Asenath,  the  name  of  Joseph's  wife.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  in  both  cases  this  element  is 
the  name  of  the  goddess  Neith,  Asenath  having  been 
conjectured  to  be  AS-NEET  ;  and  Zaphnath,  by 
Mr.Osbui-n,  webelieve,  TEF-NEET, "the delight(?) 
of  Neith."  Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sals,  is  not  likely 
\o  have  been  reverenced  at  Heliopolis,  the  city  of 
Asenath.  It  is  also  improbable  that  Pharaoh  would 
have  given  Joseph  a  name  connected  with  idolatry ; 
for  Joseph's  position,  unjike  Daniel's,  when  he  was 
fii'st  called  Belteshaaiar,  would  have  enabled  him 
effectually  to  protest  against  receiving  such  a  name. 
The  latter  pai-t  of  the  name  might  suggest  the  pos  • 
sibility  of  the  letteis  "  aneah "  corresponding  to 
ANKH,  and  the  whole  preceding  portion,  2^phuath 
and  the  initial  of  this  part,  forming  the  name  of 
Joseph's  Phaj-aoh ;  the  form  being  that  of  SESER- 
TEsEN-ANKH,  "  Sesei"tesen  lives,"  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  letter  P  shows 
that  the  form  is  P-ANKHEE,  and  were  this  not 
s\7tf)cient  proof,  no  name  of  a  Phai^aoh,  or  other 
proper  name  is  known  that  can  be  compared  with 
Uie  supposed  first  jvDilion.     We  have  little  doubt 
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lh«i*  the  monunient-s  will  unexpectedly  .'■opiilT  «■ 
with  the  information  we  need,  giving  us  the  orignal 
Egyjitian  name,  though  jnokibly  not  a}>plied  to 
Joseph,  of  whose  period  there  are,  we  believe,  but 
few  Egyptian  records.  [R.  S.  P.] 

ZA'PHON  (POV:  ■ia<piv  ;  Alex.  ^a<puv : 
Saphon).  The  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  i.s  one  of  the  places  in  "  the 
valley  "  which  appear  to  have  constituted  thj  "  re- 
mainder ("in*j  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  " — appa- 
i-ently  referring  to  the  jxtrtion  of  the  same  kingdom 
previously  allotted  to  Reuben  (vers.  17-21).  The 
enumeration  apj^ears  to  proceed  from  south  to  north, 
and  from  the  mention  of  the  Sea  of  Chinnei  oth  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  Zaphon  was  near  that  lake. 
No  name  resembling  it  has  yet  been  encountered. 

In  Judg.  sii.  1,  the  word  rendered  "  northward  " 
itsaphonah)  may  with  equal  accuracy  be  rendered 
"  to  2^iphen."  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the 
Alex.  LXX.  {•^t<peiva,)  and  a  host  of  other  MSS. 
and  it  has  consistency  on  its  side.  [G.] 

ZA'RA  {Zapi:    ^!ara).      Zarah  the  son  oi 

Juduh  (iiatt.  i.  3). 

ZAR'ACES  (ZapdKTis  :  Zaraceles).  Brother 
of  Joacim,  or  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i. 
38).  His  name  is  apparently  a  corruption  ot 
Zedekiah. 

ZA'EAH(nnT:  Zapi:  Zara).  Properly Zerah, 
the  son  of  Judah  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30, 
xlvi.  12). 

ZAEAI'AS  (Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  Zapaias :  Vulg. 
omits).  1.  Zerahiah,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra 
(1  Esd.  viii.  2) ;  called  Ar.na  in  2  Esd.  i.  2. 

2.  {Zapaias:  Zaraeus.)  Zerahiah,  the  father 
of  Elihoenai  (1  Esd.  viii.  31). 

3.  (Zapaias:  Zarias.)  Zebadiah,  the  son  of 
Michael  (1  Esd.  viii.  34). 

ZA'REAH  (nynV  :  Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  Sapaa  = 

Saraa).  The  form  in  which  our  translators  have 
once  (Neh.  xi.  29)  represented  the  name,  which 
they  elsewhere  present  (less  accurately)  as  Zorah 
and  Zoreah.  [G.] 

ZA'REATHITES,  THE  (^nyn-Sn  :  ol  2a- 

padaToi:  Saraitae).  The  inhabitants  of  Zareah 
or  2toRAH.  The  word  occurs  in  this  fonn  only  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  .53.  Elsewhere  the  same  Hebrew  word 
appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  Zokathites.      [G.j 

ZA'RED,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (n^T  ^m : 

<pi.pay^  Zapfr  ;  Alex.  <p,  Zapt :  torrens  Zared], 
The  name  is  accurately  Zered  ;  the  change  in 
the  first  syllable  being  due  to  its  occuning  at  a 
pause.  It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  this  form  only 
in  Num.  xxi.  12  ;  though  in  the  Hebr.  it  occurs 
also  Deut.  ii.  13.  [G.] 

ZAR'EPHATH  (HDIX,  i.e.  Tsarfiji:  *^a- 

pcirra ;  in  Obad.  plural :  Sarephtha).  A  town  which 
derives  its  chiim  to  notice  from  having  been  the 
residence  of  the  prophet  Elijah  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  9,  10).  Beycud 
stating  that  it  was  near  to,  or  dependent  on,  ZidoB 
(jn^^p),  the  Bible  gives  no  clue  to  its  poeition. 


■  In  1  K.  xvii.  9,  the  Alex.  SIS.  has  2«^a,  bnl  la  ttie 
other  two  passages  agrees  witli  the  VaL 
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It  is  nicntioned  by  OUidiiih  (ver.  20j,  hut  merely 
V  a  (^miaaniie  (that  is  Phoenician)  city.  Jcoepuus 
(Ant.  viii.  13,  §'i),  however,  states  that  it  was 
**  not  far  from  !>idon  and  Tyre,  for  it  lies  be- 
v«reen  them."  And  to  this  Jerome  adds  {Onoin. 
**  .Siretta")  thai  it  "  lay  on  the  public  road,"  that 
is  the  coast-road.  Both  these  conditions  are  implied 
M  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinenuy  of  Paula  by 
Jerome  (Epit.  Paulae,  §8),  and  both  aie  fulHlled 
in    the   situation  ot'  the  modeiii  village  of  iS'Cru- 

feiul^  («Xoy^),  a  name  which,  except  in  its  teimi- 
natiou, is  almost  identical  with  the  ancient  Phoenician. 
k'iraf&id  hB&  been  vi.-.ited  and  descnbed  by  Dr. 
Kobii.8ou  {B.  R.  ii.  475)  and  Dr.  Thomson  {Land 
and  Book,  ch.  xii.).  It  np[)e<irs  to  have  changed  its 
place,  at  least  since  the  11th  century,  for  it  is 
now  more  than  a  mile  from  tlie  coast,  high  up  on 
tlie  slope  of  a  hill  (Kob.  474),  whereas,  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  it  was  on  the  shore.  Of  the  old 
town,  considerable  indications  remain.  One  group 
of  tbundations  is  on  a  headland  called  Ain  el- 
Kentarah  ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south  of  this, 
a! id  extend  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  many  frag- 
ments of  columns,  slabs,  and  other  architectural 
leatures.  The  Koman  rood  is  said  to  be  unusually 
peifect  there  (Bcamont.  Diary,  &«■.,  ii,  186).  The 
site  of  the  chapel  erected  by  the  Crusadere  on  the 
■■pot  then  reputoi  tj  be  the  site  of  the  widow's 
house,  is  probably  still  presTr^ed.*  (ISec  the  cit<i- 
tion.s  of  liobinson.)  It  is  n(<ir  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  now  marked  by  a  wi'jjr  and  small  khan  dedi- 
cated to  et  Kliikir,  the  "vell-known  pei-sonage  who 
unites,  in  the  popular  Moslem  faith,  Elijah  and  8. 
George. 

In  the  N.  T.  Znrephath  appeai-s  under  the  Greek 
form  of  .Sarefia.  [G.] 

ZAB'ETAN  CjrinV, «.  e.  T^al•than :  LXX.  omita 

in  both  MS.S.  :  Sarthan).  An  inaccurate  repre- 
sentatiou  of  the  name  elsewhere  more  corret*ly 
given  as  Zartiian.  In  occurs  only  in  Josh.  iii. 
1 6,  in  detiuing  the  position  of  Adam,  the  city  by 
which  the  upjter  waters  of  the  Jordan  remaine<l 
during  the  pjissage  of  tlie  Isi*aelites : — "  The  watere 
rushing  down  from  alx>ve  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
one  heap  very  far  off — by  .Adam,  the  city  that  is 
by  the  side  of  Zartiian.''  No  trace  of  these  names 
has  been  found,  nor  is  anything  known  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Zarthan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  LXX.  should  exhibit 
no"*  tnice  of  tiie  name.  [G.] 

ZA'RETH-SHA'HAB  "inB'n  TTri,  i.e.  Z*- 
rcth  has-shachai  :  2fpaSa  koI  2tid>v ;  Alex.  iap0 
KOI  Hivy.  Sureth  Ais'i/iar).  A  place  nieulioned 
only  in  Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns 
allotted  to  Keuben.  It  is  named  between  Siumaii 
and  Ultiifkor,  and  is  particularly  specified  as  '*  in 
Mount  ha-Eiuok*"'  (A.  V.  "  in  the  Mount  of  the 
Valley ").  From  thi»,  however,  no  clue  can  be 
gained  to  its  position.  Sectzen  {Beisen,  ii.  3(j9) 
pi-opase«,  though  with  hesitation  ^see  his  note),  to 
identify  it  with  a  s|K)t  called  S<ird  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wild;/  Zerka  Main,  about  a  mile  from  the 
edge  of  the  I)e:td  .Sen.  A  pluoe  Sha/.ir  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  about  six  mile*  south  of 
M  Salt,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Wady 

*>  The  name  ia  giveti  lu  Sari>fianU  by  Mm  f/JrU; 
Sari^en  by  Manndt-vllle ;  and  Sarplian  *vf  Muutidrvll. 

"  A  RTotto  (as  osual)  at  tlie  foot  of  the  bill  on  wlilcb 
Uie  aiudem  viUage  sUuda  )•  M>w  ihiiwn  aa  tlie  reskleirc 
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Seir  But  uotlung  can  be  said  of  either  of  these  m 
the  p.esent  state  of  our  knowledge.  [G.J 

ZAR'HITES,  THE  C'rn^n  :  6  Zapdt;  Al«. 
'O  Zapati,  Zapiei  in  Josh. :  Zardtae,  Zarc,  stirpi 
Zarahi  and  Zara*),  A  branch  of  the  tri'oe  J 
Judah :  descended  from  Zerah  the  son  c'  Judah 
(Num.  xxvi.  13,  20;  Josh.  vii.  17;  1  Oil,  xxrii 
11,  13).  Achan  was  of  this  family,  imd  it  wa» 
represented  in  David's  time  by  two  distinguished 
wanioi-s,  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  and  ilaharaj 
the  Netophathite. 

ZART'ANAH    (naiTlV :     2t<raflet»  ;     Alex, 

T  -  :  T 

E.<T\iav6av:  Swthana).  A  place  named  in  1  K. 
iv.  12,  to  deKne  the  position  of  Bkthshean.  It 
is  possibly  identical  with  ZaRTHAN,  but  nothing 
positive  can  lie  said  on  tlie  piint,  and  the  name  haa 
not  been  discovered  in  postbiblical  times.  [G.] 

ZAR'THAN  (in-)^ :  ^fipi;  Alex.  2iapafi: 
Sarthan). 

1.  A  place  in  the  ciccar  or  circle  of  Jordan,  men« 
tioned  in  connexion  with  Succoth  ( 1  K.  vii.  46). 

2.  It  is  albo  named,  in  the  account  of  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii.  16),  as 
defining  the  po>ition  of  the  city  Adam,  which 
wa5  beside  O'VD)  it.  The  ditieresc?  which  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  introduced  into  tlie 
name  in  this  passage  (Zarctam)  lias  no  existence 
in  the  original. 

3.  A  place  with  the  similar  name  of  Zartanah 
(which  in  the  Hebrew  ditlei-s  from  the  two  forms 
alreiidy  named  only  in  its  termination)  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts.  It 
is  tliere  specified  as  "  close  to  "  (7 VK)  Bethshean, 

that  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

4.  Further,  in  Chronicles,  Zeredathah  is  sub- 
stituted for  Zarthan,  and  this  ag-ain  is  not  impos- 
sibly identic:il  with  the  Zererah,  Zererath,  or  Zere- 
ratliah,  of  the  story  of  Gideon.  All  these  spots 
agree  in  proximity  to  the  Joi-dan,  but  beyond 
thia  we  are  alisolutcly  at  fault  as  to  tneir  posi- 
tion. Adam  is  unknown;  SuccOTii  is,  to  say  ih« 
least,  tincei'tnin  ;  and  no  name  approaching  2^r- 
thau  has  yet  been  encountered,  except  it  be  SuT' 

tal)eh  (iUk^ya)    the  name  of  a  lofty  and  isolated 

hill  which  projects  from  the  main  highlands  into 
the  Jordan  valley,  about  17  miles  north  of  Jericho 
(\'an  de  Wide,  Memoir,  35-i).  But  Stutabch,  if 
connected  with  any  ancient  name,  would  seem 
nither  to  represent  some  comjwund  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Taor,  which  in  .Anibic  is  re- 
presented by  SAr  (.\y*o),  as  in  the  name  of  the 
modem  Tyre.  [G.] 

ZATU'OE  i  Za0i/i} :  Zachnea).  This  name  occurs 
in  1  Ksd.  viii.  32,  for  Zatti;,  which  ap|ieai's  to 
have  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  test  of  Hzi.  viii. 
5,  wiiidi  should  read,  "  Of  the  sons  of  Zuttu,  She* 
chaniah  the  sou  of  Jahiuiel." 

ZATHU'I  [ZaBovl:  Demu).  Zattu  (1  Eair. 
V.  12;  comp.  Kxr.  ii.  8). 

ZAT'TUU  (K^n; :  Zofoi/Ia ;  Alex.  Zo»9ov'm 
Z«tlM).    ElMwhera  Zattu  (Neb.  z.  14). 

of  Elijah  (Van  de  Velde,  S.JkP.t  103). 

<i  This  la  not  only  the  case  ta  the  two  principal  MSB. 
the  edition  of  Hutmes  ami  Panona  abrwi  it  in  una  ooi> 
aod  that  a  curalre  MS.  of  the  13th  cent 
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ZAT'TU  ( N-IDT  :  Zardovd,  ZuOova,  ZaOovla ; 
Alex.  ZarOovd,  Za60o{>a  ;  FA .  Zadovta,  Za0ovtta : 
Zethna).  The  sons  of  Zattu  wei«  a  family  of  lay- 
men of  Israel  who  retumed  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr. 
ti.  8 ;  Neh.  vii.  13).  A  second  division  accom- 
panied Ezra,  though  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezr. 
viii.  5  the  name  has  been  omitted.  [Zathoe.] 
Several  membeis  of  this  family  had  married  foreign 
wives  (Ezr.  x.  27;. 

ZA.'VAN=.Zaavan  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 

ZA'ZA  (NTT:  'OCdfi;  Alex.  '0(a(d:  Ziza). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  a  desceiidiint  of  Jei-ah- 
meel  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

ZEBADI'AH  (nnar  ••  Za^Ma. :  Zabadia). 
1.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sous  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii. 
1.5). 

2.  A  Beiyami»e  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr. 
viii.  17). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  a  Ben- 
jamite •  ho  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  in  his 
i-etreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

4.  (Zo/3o8(ttj ;  Alex.  Za$Sias  :  Zabadias.)  Son 
of  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  jxvii.  7). 

5.  [Zebedia.)  Sou  of  Michael  of  the  sons  of 
Shephatiah  (Ezr.  viii.  8).  He  returned  with  80 
of  his  dan  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra.  In 
1  Ewlr.  viii.  34  he  is  called  Zaraias. 

6.  (Za/38/o;  FA.  Za^Stla.)  A  priest  of  the  sons 
of  Immer  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  2u).  Called  Zab- 
DEU8  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

?.  (WnaT:    ZafiaSia;  Alex.  Za$a$ias:    Za- 

^      T  :  -  : 

badias.)     Third  son  of  Meshelemiah   the  Korhite 
.J  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

8.  (Za/SSfas.)'  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  who  was  sent  to  teach  the  Law  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

9.  The  son  of  Ishniael  and  prince  of  the  house 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  lix. 
11).  In  conjunction  with  Amariah  the  chief  priest, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Levites.  priests  and  chief  men  who  had  to  decide  all 
causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  were  brought 
before  tbem.  They  possibly  may  have  formed  a 
kind  of  court  of  appeal,  Zebadiah  acting  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  king,  and  Amariah  being  the  supreme 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

ZE'BAH  (nnT :  ZejSee :  Zebee).  One  of  the 
two  "  kings  "  of  Midian  who  appear  to  have  com- 
manded the  great  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  who 
iinally  fell  by  the  hand  of  Gideon  himself.  He  is 
always  coupled  with  Zalmunna,  and  is  mentioned 
in  Judg.  viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unconscious 
aiilessuess  of  the  narrative  contained  in  Judg.  vi. 
."JS-viii.  28,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Midianites  during  the  early  part  of  the 
story,  or  indeed  until  Gideon  actually  comes  into 
contact  with  them.  We  then  discover  (viii.  18) 
that  while  the  Bedouins  were  ravaging  the  crops  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel,  before  Gideon's  attack,  three* 
or  more  of  his  brothers  had  been  captured  by  the 
Arabs  and  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  themselves.  But  this  material  fact  is 
only  incidentally  mentioned,  and  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  later  references  by  prophets  and  psalmists  to 


It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  infer  this  from  the  use  of 
be  [doral  (not  the  dual)  to  tbe  word  brethren  (ver.  19). 
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other  events  m  tht  same  struggle,  the  interest  ani 
value  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  under  ORf^li. 

Ps.  Ixxxiii.  12,  pui-ports  to  have  preserved  the 
very  words  of  the  cry  with  which  Zebah  and  Za« 
munna  rushed  up  at  the  head  of  their  hordes  from 
the  Jordan  into  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  gieat 
plain,  "  Seize  thew  goodly  ^  pastures  "  ! 

While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaders 
of  the  incui-sion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  nunr  bei 
of  their  people,  bjr  the  Ephraimites,  at  the  centi-al 
fords  of  the  Jordan  (not  improbably  those  near  Jiitr 
Damieh),  the  two  kings  had  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  by  a  passage  fuither  to  the  north  (pro- 
bably the  ford  near  Bethshean),  and  thence  by 
the  Wady  Tabis,  through  (iilead,  to  Karkor,  a 
place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which  lay  doubtless 
high  up  on  the  Hauran.  Here  they  were  reposing 
with  15,000  men,  a  mere  remnant  of  their  huge 
horde,  when  Gideon  overtook  them.  Had  they  re- 
sisted there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  have 
easily  overcome  the  Httle  band  of  "  fainting " 
heroes  who  had  toiled  after  them  up  the  tre- 
mendous passes  of  the  mountains ;  but  the  name 
of  Gideon  was  still  full  of  terror,  and  the  Bedouins 
were  entirely  unprepared  for  his  attack — they  fled 
in  dismay,  and  the  two  kings  were  taken. 

Such  was  the  Third  Act  of  the  great  Tragedy. 
Two  more  remain.  First  the  return  down  the 
long  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan.  We  see  the 
cavalcade  of  camels,  jingling  the  golden  chains  and 
the  crescent-shaped  collars  or  trappings  hung  round 
their  necks.  High  aloft  rode  the  captive  chiefs  clad 
in  their  brilliant  kefiyehs  and  embroidered  abbaye/is, 
and  with  their  "  collars  "  or  "  jewels"  in  nose  and 
ear,  on  neck  and  arm.  Gideon  probably  strode  on 
foot  by  the  side  of  his  captives.  They  passed  Penuel, 
where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision  of  the  face  of  God ; 
they  passed  Succoth ;  they  crossed  the  rapid  stream 
of  the  Jordan ;  they  ascended  the  highlands  west 
of  the  river,  and  at  length  reached  Ophrah,  the 
native  village  of  their  captor  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §5). 
Then  at  last  the  question  which  must  have  been  on 
Gideon's  tongue  during  the  whole  of  the  return 
found  a  vent.  There  is  no  appearance  of  its  having 
been  alluded  to  before,  but  it  gives,  as  nothing  else 
could,  the  key  to  the  whole  pui-suit.  It  wa.-?  the 
death  of  his  brothers,  "  the  children  of  his  mother," 
that  had  supplied  the  pei-sonal  motive  for  that 
steady  perseverance,  and  had  led  Gideon  on  to  his 
goal  against  hunger,  faintness,  and  obstacles  of  all 
kinds.  "  What  manner  of  men  were  they  whirh 
ye  slew  at  Tabor?"  Up  to  this  time  the  sheuh^ 
may  have  believed  that  they  were  reserved  for 
ransom ;  but  these  woi-ds  once  spoken  there  can 
have  been  no  doubt  what  their  fate  was  to  be. 
They  met  it  Uke  noble  children  of  the  Desert,  with- 
out fear  or  weakness.  One  request  alone  they  make 
— that  they  may  die  by  the  sure  blow  of  the  hero 
himself — "  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew  them  ;"  and 
not  till  he  had  revenged  his  brothere  did  any 
thought  of  plunder  enter  his  heart — then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  he  lay  hand;i  on  the  t'"'«sures  which 
ornamented  their  camels.  [G.l 

ZE'BAIM  (D*3-Vn,  in  Neh.  D**2-Vn  :  wol 
'AtrcjSwelv  ;  Alex.  Affefiaxin;  in  Neh.  vl.  lafiafifj.: 
Asebaim,  Sabaim,).  The  sons  of  Pochereth  of  hat- 
Tsebaim  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  tht 
families  of  "Solomon's  slsves,"  who  returned  from 

*>  Such  Is  the  meaning  of  *  'pastures  of  God  "  in  the  earij 
Idiom. 
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the  Optivity  with  Zenibbabel  (Eini  li.  S7  ;  Neb. 
rii.  59).  Th«  name  is  in  the  oneinal  dl  but 
••!eiitic*l  with  that  of  Zeboisi,*  the  fellow-city  of 
Sodom ;  and  as  many  of  "  Solomon's  slaves  "  appear 
to  hare  been  of  Caiiaanite'  stock,  it  is  possible  that 
the  family  of  Pochereth  were  descended  from  one  of 
the  people  who  eacajied  fiom  2^boim  in  the  day  of 
•he  great  catastrophe  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan. 
Thia,  howerer,  can  only  be  accept  as  conjecture, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  two  names  Pochei'eth 
hat-Tsebaim  ai«  considered  by  some  to  have  no 
inference  to  place,  but  to  signify  the  "  snai-er  or 
hunter  of  roes  "  (Gesenius,  Tties.  11026;  Bertheau, 
Exeg.  Handh.  Eir.  ii.  57).  [G.] 

ZEB'EDEE  (♦•^3T  or  nn3T :  Z«i8«8«uoi).  A 
fisherman  of  Galilee,  the  father  of  the  Apostles 
James  the  Great  and  John  (Matt.  ir.  21),  and  the 
hasbond  of  Salome  (Matt,  rxrii.  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40). 
He  probably  lired  either  at  Bethsaida  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  M.i  mention  o(  his  '*  hired  servants "  (Mark 
i.  20),  and  from  the  acquaintance  between  the 
Apostle  John  and  Annas  the  higb-priest  (John  xviii. 
15)  that  the  &mily  of  2>bedee  were  in  easy  circum- 
stances (comp.  John  xix.  27),  although  not  above 
manual  labour  (Matt.  ir.  21).  Although  the  name 
of  2^bedee  frequently  occurs  as  a  patronymic,  for 
&.;  sake  of  distinguishing  his  two  sons  from  others 
who  bcre  the  same  :<2aies,  he  appears  only  once  in 
the  Gospel  narrative,  namely  in  Matt.  iv.  21,  22, 
Mark  i.  19,  20,  where  he  is  seen  in  his  boat  with 
his  two  sons  mending  thsir  nets.  On  this  occasion 
he  allows  his  sons  to  leave  him  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Saviour,  without  raising  any  objection ;  although 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  himself  ever  of  the 
number  of  Christ's  disciples.  His  wife,  indeed, 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pious  women  who 
were  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Saviour  towaixis 
the  close  of  His  ministry,  who  watched  Him  on  the 
cron,  and  ministered  to  Him  even  in  the  grave 
(&latt.  xxvii.  55,  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1 ;  comp. 
Matt.  XX.  20,  and  Luke  viii.  3).  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  ZdwdM  was  doid  before  this  time.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  perhaps  be  rq;arded 
as  a  minute  confirmatioQ  of  the  crangelical  narra- 
tiva.  that  the  name  of  Zebedee  is  almost  identical 
in  significatioo  with  that  of  John,  since  it  is  likely 
that  a  father  wuuld  desire  that  his  own  name 
should  be,  as  it  were,  continued,  although  in  an 
altered  foim.  [John  the  Afostle.]  [W.  B.  J.] 

ZEB'INA  (K:*3T:  Zt$*ypis\  Alex,  omits: 
Zabina).  One  of  the  sons  of  Ncbo,  who  had  taken 
foreign  wives  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 

X.  4.S). 

ZE'BOIM.  This  word  represents  in  the  A.  V. 
twu  namm  which  in  the  original  are  quite  distinct. 

1.  (D^iV-  D'^^V-  D'^V.  »n*l.  in  theA'm, 
DM3V  :  •2«3<«tfM;  Alex.  J*$mifi,  3f 0<»«vi : 
Sehoim).  One  of  the  five  dties  of  the  "  plain  "  or 
circle  of  Jordan.  It  is  meotioDed  in  Gen.  x.  19, 
xiv.  3,  8  ;  Deut.  zxix.  23  ;  and  Hos.  zi.  8,  in  each 
of  which  passages  it  is  either  coupled  with  Admah, 
or  placed  next  it  in  the  lists.  The  name  of  its  king, 
Shemeber,  is  preserved  (Gen.  xiv.  2j ;  and  it  perhaps 

•  Kvra  to  the  4oaMe  ysi.  This  boom,  «■  ths  other 
ksnd.  Is  4istlBet  frsa  Ike  Zaaoni  of  Baigsaiin. 

<■  8sa  tUs  Mttssi  mat*  al  Isnglh  aadsr  Mnraim. 

Cor.aa.lK. 

•  InOen.z.l9ool7,thissppcat«lnVat.(Mai)Z<^M«MV- 
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appears  agnin,  as  Zbbaim,  in  the  lists  of  the  men.aifl 
of  the  Temple. 

No  attempt  appears  to  hare  been  made  to  dis- 
cover the  site  of  Zelwim,  till  M.  de  Saulcy  sug- 
gested the  T(ilda  Sebaan,  a  name  which  he,  and  be 
alone,  reports  as  attached  to  extensive  ruins  on 
the  high  ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Kerak 
(  Voyage,  Jan.  22 ;  Map,  sht.  7).  Before  however 
this  can  be  accepted,  M.  de  Saulcy  must  ex|>laiii 
how  a  place  which  stood  in  the  plain  or  circle  of 
the  Jordan,  can  have  been  situated  on  the  highlands 
at  least  50  miles  from  that  river,     [See  SODOU  ant 

ZOAR.] 

In  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V, 
Zeboiiii,  a  moi-e  accurate  representative  of  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  original  both  there 
and  in  Deut.  xxix.  23. 

2.  The  Vallet  op  Zeboim  (D*y3Vn  '3:  Toi 

r)\v  2c^i(fr ;  the  passage  is  lost  in  Alex.:  ValliM 
Seboim).  The  name  dillers  from  the  pie<««ling,  not 
ouly  in  having  the  definite  article  attached  to  it, 
but  also  in  containing  the  characteristic  and  stub- 
bom  letter  Ain,  whicJi  imparts  a  definite  character 
to  the  word  in  pronunciation.  It  was  a  ravine  or 
goi-ge,  apparently  east  of  Michmash,  mentioned  only 
in  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  It  is  there  described  with  a 
curious  minuteness,  which  is  unfortunat(>ly  no  longer 
intelligible.  The  road  running  from  Michmash  to 
the  east,  is  specified  as  "the  road  of  the  border 
that  looketh  to  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the 
wilderness."  The  wilderness  {midbar)  is  no  doubt 
the  district  of  uncultivated  mountain  tops  and  sides 
which  lies  between  the  c«itral  district  of  Benjamin 
and  the  Jordan  Valley  ;  and  here  apparently  the 
ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  sought.  In  that  very 
district  there  is  a  wild  gorge,  bearing  the  name  of 

Shuk  ed-Ifubba'  (ka^)    vJui),*  "ravine  of  the 

hyena,"  the  exact  equivalent  of  Ge  hat-tsebo'im. 
Up  this  gorge  runs  the  path  by  which  the  writer 
was  conducted  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmas,  in  185S. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  name  has  been  noticed  bjr 
other  travellers,  but  it  is  worth  investigation.    fG." 

ZEB'UDAH  (n-n'ar,  Km  ninr :  *I«A5«£^  ; 
Alex.  EI«A8«£^:  Ztbidoj.  Daughter  of  Pedaiah  of 
Human,  wife  of  Josiah  and  mother  of  king  JehoU 
akim  [2  K.  zxiii.  36).  The  Peshito-Syriac  and 
Arabic  cf  the  London  Polyglot  read  ni*3T :  tht 
Targum  has  n*1^3T> 

ZE'BUL(S3T:  T-*Boi\:  ZOtO).  Chief  man 
(TB',  A.  V.  "  ruler")  of  •^e  city  of  SMCoem  ot  the 

time  of  the  contest  between  Abimelech  and  th.> 
native  Canaanites.  His  name  occurs  Judg.  ix.  2&. 
30,  36,  38,  41.  He  governed  the  town  as  ths 
"officer"  (n*pB  :  i-rioitowos)  -^f  .\bimelech  while 
the  lattar  was  absent,  and  he  took  part  against  tht 
Canaanites  bj  sbatting  thsm  oat  of  the  city  when 
Abimelsch  was  OMaiDmd  outside  it.  His  conrswa 
tion  with  Gasl  the  Cknaanite  leadv,  as  thsj  stsod 
in  ths  gate  of  Shechem  watching  tlM  approaeh'  oc 
the  armed  bands,  gives  Zsbul  a  osrtain  faidbi- 
dtiality  BT«Tg^  die  many  characters  of  that  tine 
of  confuiiaii.  [O.] 


k  Tbe  wrtlsr  «m  aw—iianled  by  Mr.  OmmsI  &  t. 
Ba|Hi.waa  known  M  one  or  the  best  VMm  inhslare  fai 
ths  esMnen  AnUe,  who  wiols  down  Ihe  ■■■•  l»  Ma 
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ZE'BULONITE  ('b^-U'Tn,  with  the  def. 
11  fW'"  b  Za^ov\ii>vf'iTy\s  y  Alex,  in  both  vei-ses, 
i  ZuPovi/iTfjs :  Zubulonites),  ».  e.  member  of  the 
tiibe  of  Zebulun.  Applied  only  to  Elon,  the  one 
jiKlge  piodm-eil  by  the  tribe  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 
Th»  article  being  found  in  the  oii£;iniil,  the  sentence 
should  read,  "  Klon  the  Zebulonite."  [G.] 

ZE'BULUN  (|-"l'?3T,  I^UT,  and  '^S-IST :  Zo- 
BovKiiv :  Zahnlon).  The  tenth  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  accoitling  to  the  order  in  wiiich  their  births 
ai-e  enumerated  ;  the  sixth  and  last  of  Leah  (Gen. 
XXX.  20,  XXXV.  2;i,  xlvi.  14;  1  Chr.  ii.  1).  His 
birth  is  recoitled  in  Gen.  xxx.  19,  20,  where  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  as  usual  ascribed  to  an  ex- 
clamation of  his  mother's — *'  '  Now  will  my  hus- 
band *dwei!-with-me  (izbeleni),  for  I  have  borne 
him  six  sons !'  and  she  called  his  name  Zebulun." 

Of  the  individual  Zebulun  nothing  is  recorded. 
The  list  of  Gen.  xlvi.  ascribes  to  him  three  sons, 
founders,  of  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (comp. 
Kum.  xxvi.  26)  at  the  time  of  the  migration  to 
Egypt,  In  the  Jewish  traditions  he  is  named  as 
the  first  of  the  five  who  were  presented  by  Joseph 
to  Pharaoh — Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher  being 
the  othei-8  (Targ.  Fsmdojon.  on  Gen.  xlvii.  2). 

During  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  the 
tiibe  of  Zebulun  formed  one  of  the  firet  camp,  with 
Judah  and  Issachar  (also  sons  of  Leah),  marching 
under  the  standard  of  Judah.  It«  numbei-s,  at  the 
census  of  Sinai,  were  57,000,  sui-passed  only  by 
Simeon,  Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that  of  Shittim  they 
were  60,500,  not  having  diminished,  but  not  having 
increased  nearly  so  much  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. The  head  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Eliab 
son  of  Helon  (Num.  vii.  24)  ;  at  Shiloh,  Elizaphan 
son  of  PaiTiach  (lb.  xxxiV,  25).  Its  representa- 
tive amongst  the  spies  was  Gaddiel  son  of  Sodi 
(xiii.  10).  Besides  what  may  be  implied  in  its  ap- 
pearances in  these  lists,  the  tribe  is  not  recorded  to 
have  taken  part,  for  evil  or  good,  in  any  of  the 
events  of  the  wandering  or  the  conquest.  Its 
allotment  was  the  third  of  the  second  distribution 
(Josh.  xix.  10).  Judah,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  had 
acquired  the  south  and  the  centre  of  the  country. 
To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  remaining 
portions.  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  exactly  to  define  it.s  limits  ;• 
but  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §22)  is 
probably  in  the  main  correct,  that  it  reached  on  the 
one  side  to  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  and  on  the 
other  to  Caimel  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
south  it  was  bounded  by  Issachar,  who  lay  in  the 
great  plain  or  valley  of  the  Kishon  ;  on  the  north 
It  had  Naphtali  and  Asher.  In  this  district  the 
tribe  possessed  the  outlet  (the  "  going-out,"  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18)  of  the  plain  of  Akka ;  the  fisheries  of 
the  lake  of  Galilee  ;  the  splendid  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  the  gi-eat  plain  of  the  Buttauf  (equal  in 


'  Of  these  three  forms  the  first  is  employed  in  Genesis, 
Isaiah,  Psalms,  and  Chronicles,  except  Geu.  xlix.  13,  and 
I  Chr.  XX  vii.  19 ;  also  occasionally  in  Judges :  the  second  is 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ezeldel,  and  the  above  place  in  Chronicles.  1'be  third  and 
mors  extended  form  is  found  in  Judg.  i.  30  only.  The 
first  and  second  are  used  indiscriminately :  e.  gr.  Judg. 
iv.  6  and  V.  18  exhibit  the  first;  Judg.  ir.  10  and  v.  14  the 
•econd  form. 

*  This  play  is  not  preserved  in  the  original  of  the 
"  Blessing  of  Jacob,"  though  the  language  of  the  A.  V. 
tinplies  it  The  word  retdcred  "  dwell "  in  Gen.  xlix.  13  is 
I^S^,  vith  no  relation  to  the  name  Zebulun.    The  LXX. 
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fertility,  and  nlmostt  equal  in  extent,  to  thit  of 
Jezreel,  and  with  the  immen.se  advantage  of  not 
being,  as  that  was,  the  high  road  of  the  Bedouins)  , 
and,  last  not  least,  it  included  siteo  so  strongly  for- 
tified by  nature,  that  in  the  later  struggles  of  tlie 
nation  they  proved  more  impregnable  than  any  in 
the  whole  country.'  The  sacred  mountain  oi 
Tabor,  Zebulun  appears  to  have  sliaroi  with  ls.sa- 
char  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19),  and  it  and  Kimmon  were 
allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77). 
But  these  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  tribe  were 
eclipsed  by  those  w^hich  arose  within  it  afterwards, 
when  the  name  of  Zebulun  was.  superseded  by  that 
of  Galilee.  Nazareth,  Cana,  Tiberias,  and  probably 
the  land  of  Genesareth  itself,  were  all  situated 
within  its  limits. 

The  fact  recognized  by  Josephus  that  Zebulun 
extenddl  to  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  men- 
tioned or  implied,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the 
lists  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  1.3; : — 

"Zebi  lun  dwells  at  the  shore  of  the  seal. 
Even  be  at  the  shore  of  ships : 
And  his  thighs  are  upon  Zidon  " 

— a  passage  which  seems  to  show  that  at  the  date 
at  which  it  was  written,  the  tribe  was  taking  a  jart 
in  Phoenician  8  commerce.  The  "  way  of  the  sea  " 
(Is.  ix.  1),  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the 
Mediterranean,  traversed  a  good  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Zebulun,  and  must  have  brought  its  people 
into  contact  with  the  merchants  and  the  commodities 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt. 

Situated  so  far  from  the  centre  of  government, 
Zebulun  remains  throughout  the  history,  with  one 
exception,  in  the  obscurity  which  enveloj)es  the 
whole  of  the  northern  tribes.  That  exception,  how- 
ever, is  a  remarkable  one.  The  conduct  of  the 
tribe  during  the  struggle  with  Sisera,  when  they 
fought  with  desperate  valour  side  by  side  with 
their  brethren  of  Naphtali,  was  such  as  to  draw 
down  the  especial  piaw;;  of  Deborah,  who  single* 
them  out  from  all  the  other  tribes  (Judg.  v.  18) : — 
•'  Zebulun  is  a  people  that  threw  away  Its  life  even  unt» 
death : 

And  Naphtali,  on  the  high  places  of  the  field." 

The  same  poem  contains  an  expression  which  seemn 
to  imjdy  that,  apart  from  the  distinction  gained 
by  tlieir  conduct  in  this  contest,  Zebulun  was  al- 
ready in  a  prominent  |  osition  among  the  tribes  : — 
"  Out  of  Machir  came  down  governors ; 
And  out  of  Zebulun  those  that  handle  the  pen  (or  tbt 
wand)  of  the  scribe ;" 

referring  probably  (o  the  officers,  who  registered 
and  marshalled  the  wannors  of  the  host  (comp. 
Josh.  i.  10).  One  of  these  "scribes"  may  have 
been  Elon,  the  single  judge  produced  by  the  tribe, 
who  is  recorded  as  having  held  office  for  ten  yeare 
(Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 


put  a  different  point  on  the  exclamation  of  Leah :  "  My 
husband  will  choose  me"  (aipertei /xe).  This,  however, 
hardly  implies  any  difference  in  the  original  text.  J> 
sephus  (Ant.  i.  19,  }8)  gives  only  a  general  expianatioD: 
"a  pledge  of  goodwill  towards  her." 

•  Few  of  the  towns  in  the  catalogue  of  Josh.  xix.  1(^14 
have  been  identified.  The  tribe  is  omitted  In  the  list*  t/l 
1  Chronicles. 

'  Sepphorls,  Jotapata,  4c. 

6  In  the  "Tef.tament  of  Zabulon"  (Fabricius,  Pieud- 
epigr.  V.  T.  i.  630-45)  gi-eat  stress  is  laid  on  his  skili  iu 
fishing,  and  he  U  commemorated  as  the  firat  to  navigait 
a  sliiff  uu  tbe  wa. 
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A  similnr  rrpuUtion  is  nil  tided  to  in  the  mention 
of  the  tiibe  amoiij;  those  who  attended  the  inaugu- 
ratiin  of  David's  i-eieii  at  ilc'tnon.  The  expi-essions 
•re  at^in  [xtuliar: — •'<)!  Zflmliin  such  ns  went 
fji-th  to  war,  rnngei-s  of  biittle,  with  all  tools  of 
war,  50,000 ;  who  could  set  the  Utile  in  array ; 
th'?y  wpre  not  of  double  heart"  (1  Chr.  xii.  33). 
The  same  p>»ssa^,  however,  shows  that  while  pro- 
ficient in  tlic  ai-ts  of  war  they  did  not  neglect  those 
of  peace,  tut  that  on  the  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
plaiui  of  their  district  they  produced  bread,  meal, 
'ii;s,  grapes,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep  in  abundance 
ver.  40).  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  this  time  was 
ishmniah  ben-Obr\diah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

We  are  nowhere  directly  told  that  the  people  of 
Zebuiun  were  cirried  otf  to  Assyria.  Tiglath- 
jiileser  swept  away  the  whole  of  Naphtali  (2  K.  xv. 
?9 ;  Tob.  i.  2),  and  Shalmaneser  in  the  same  way 
took  "Samaria"  (xvii.  6i;  but  though  the  de- 
)v>itation  of  Zebuiun  and  Issachai-  is  not  in  so  many 
words  asserted,  there  is  the  statement  (xvii.  18) 
that  the  whole  of  tlie  northern  tribes  were  removed  ; 
and  there  is  also  the  well-known  allusion  of  Isaiali 
to  the  affliction  of  Zebuiun  and  Nnphtali  (ix.  1), 
which  can  hardly  point  to  anything  but  the  in- 
vasion  of  Tiglath-pileser.  It  i^  satisfactory  to  re- 
flect that  the  very  latest  mention  of  the  Zebuj  unites 
is  the  account  of  the  visit  of  a  large  number  of 
lliem  to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover  of  Hezckiah, 
when,  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  king, 
they  were  enabled  to  eat  the  feast,  even  though, 
through  long  neglect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ijiw, 
they  were  not  cleansed  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  ceremonial  law. — In  the  visions  of  Kzekiel 
(xlviii.  26-33)  and  of  St.  John  (Ilev.  vii,  8)  this 
tiibe  finds  its  due  mention.  [G.] 

ZEBULUNITES,  THE  ('b^W^.  t.<r.  "the 

Zebiilonite  :"  ZaiSowX^j' :  Zabuhn).  The  members 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebuiun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only).  It 
would  be  more  literally  accurate  if  spelt  Zkbu- 
LOMTM.  [(J.] 

ZECHARI'AH  (rn3T:  Zaxaplat:  Zacha- 
rias  .  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know  but  little. 
He  is  called  in  his  piophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah, 
and  the  gmndson  of  Mdo,  whereas  in  the  Book  of 
Erra  (v.  1,  vi.  14)  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Iddo.  Various  attenipt.s  have  !*<•«  made  to  re- 
concile this  d.scippaiicy.  Cyiil  of  .Ali'xandria! /V<r/. 
Comment,  ad  ZecU.)  8up(x>se8  that  U«rc<:hiah  was  the 
father  of  Zechariah,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  that 
Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might  be  regarxied  as 
his  spiritual  father.  Jerome  too,  according  to  some 
MSS.,  has  in  Zech.  i.  1.  "  fliium  liarachine,  f;)i(im 
Addo,"  as  if  he  supposed  that  Herechiah  and  Mdo 
weie  ditferent  names  of  the  same  jjerson  ;  and  the 
same  mistike  occurs  in  the  L.\.\. :  rhp  rov  ^apa- 
X'ei/,  vtbc 'A88«i.  Gesenius  (/^x.  §.  r.  \^)  and 
Hosecmilller  (On  Ztch.  i.  1)  lake  13  in  the  pas- 
sages in  Kxrato  mean  "grandson,"  as  in  Gen.  zxix. 
5.  I4ibnn  is  tenneil  ''  the  son,"  i.  e.  "  gnunUon,"  of 
Nalior.  Others,  again,  have  suggested  that  in  the 
text  of  Kzra  no  mention  is  made  of  iferechiah,  )>e- 
«MUs«  he  was  nlr«-a<ly  dp.id,  or  because  Id<lo  was  the 
more  ili»tini;uishcd  jxTson,  and  the  genei-aliy  i-e- 
.xi^niied  hea<i  o(  the  family.  Knotiel  thinks  that 
tho  namt  of  Berechiah  haa  crept  into  the  present 

•  At  HFK'kUb  (Is.  i.  1.  Hoik  1. 1)  and  JrhewkUb  (3  K. 
xrlii.  I.  ».  10).  Ooatab  (Jer.  xxll.  34,  assvU.  I    aiid  Je- 
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text  of  2^hariah  from  Isaiah  viii.  'J,  wnn-e  meiv 
tion  is  made  of  a  Zechart&h  "the  son  ti Jebere' 
chiah,"  which  is  virtually  the  same  name  (LX.\. 
Bopaxfou)  as  Berechiah.*  His  theory  is  thit 
chapters  ix.-xi.of  our  present  Book  of  Zechariah  art 
really  the  work  of  the  older  Zechariah  (Is.  viii.  'i , 
that  a  later  scribe  finding  the  two  oooks,  one  l)earing 
the  name  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  and  the  oihor 
that  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Beiechiah.  united  thtm 
into  one,  and  at  tli«  same  time  combined  the  titles 
of  the  two,  and  that  hence  arose  the  confusion 
which  at  pi-esent  exists.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
a  piobable  hypothesis.  It  is  surely  more  natural  to 
suppose,  as  the  Prophet  himself  mentions  his 
father's  name,  whereas  the  historical  Books  of  Kzi-a 
and  Nehemiah  mention  only  Iddo,  that  Bei-cchiah 
had  died  early,  and  that  theie  was  now  no  inter- 
tening  link  between  the  grandfather  and  the  grand- 
son. The  son,  in  giving  his  pedigiee,  does  not  omit 
his  father's  name:  the  historian  p.'isses  it  over,  as 
of  one  who  was  but  little  known,  or  alieady  for- 
gotten. This  view  is  confirmed  if  we  suppose  the 
Iddo  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  Iddo  the 
priest  who,  ID  Neh.  xii.  4,  is  said  to  have  i^e- 
turned  from  Babylon  in  company  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua.  He  is  there  said  to  have  had  a  son 
Zechariah  (ver.  16),  who  w.is  contemporary  with 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua  ;  and  this  tails  in  with 
the  hypothesis  that,  owing  to  some  unexplained 
cause — perhaps  the  death  of  his  father — Zechariah 
became  tlie  next  representative  of  the  family  alter 
his  gi-andfather  IdJo.  Zechariah,  according  to  thia 
view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Kzekiel  before  him,  w.-»s 
prifcit  as  well  aa  prophet.  He  seems  to  have  enteied 
upon  his  otlice  while  yet  young  (^"iVi,  Zech.  ii.  4 ; 
comp.  Jer.  i.  6),  and  must  have  been  horn  in  Ti;i- 
bylon.  whence  h>  returned  with  the  first  camvan 
of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and  Jivhua. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  s<>cond  yestr 
of  Darius,  that  he  fii-st  publicly  discharged  \\\t 
office.  In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai, 
who  must  have  been  considerably  his  senior,  it^  as 
seems  not  improbable,  Haggai  had  been  carried 
into  captivity,  and  hence  had  himself  been  one  ot 
those  who  had  seen  "the  house"  of  Jehovah  "in 
her  fimt glory"  (Hagg.  ii.  3).  Both  prophets  had 
the  same  gi"eat  object  Wfoie  them ;  both  diiecte«i 
all  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple.  Haggai  seems  to  have  le<l  the  way  in  this 
work,  and  then  to  have  lel\  it  chiefly  in  the  bands 
of  his  younger  contemporary.  The  foundiitions  of 
the  new  building  had  already  been  l.iid  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus  ;  but  during  the  reigns  of  (."ambyses  and 
the  pseudo-Smenlis  the  work  had  been  broken  oti 
through  the  jealousies  of  the  .Sauiaritans.  When, 
however,  Darius  Hystaspis  astvniled  the  throne 
'.'>'J1),  things  took  a  more  favourable  turn.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  large-hearteci  and  grarious 
prince,  and  to  have  been  well-disposed  towaids  ine 
Jews.  Kncouraged  by  the  hope*  which  his  acre»- 
sion  held  out,  the  Prophets  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  secuie  the  completion  of  the  Temple. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  the  discharge  oi 
the  special  duty  with  which  he  waa  <ntnut«i, 
wouhi  be  the  priestly  origin  of  Zechariah. 

Too  oflen  the  i'mphet  had  had  to  stand  forth  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  Priest.  In  an  agf  wh« 
the  wnrioa  of  God  had  stilFened  into  foi-owlbis, 


eonlab  (Jer.  xx\f.  1.  xxvlt.  30),  AsW  (    "^s.  xv.  90)  mi 
TaaslWCt  Chr  «tr  \t\ 
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•Dd  the  Pno8t.s'  lips  no  longer  kept  knowledge,  the 
Prophet  was  the  'vitnes^  ibr  the  truth  which  lay 
beni-ath  the  outward  ceiemonial,  and  without  which 
ihe  outward  cercinoiiial  was  worthless.  But  the 
thing  to  be  dreaded  now  was  not  superstitious 
fomialiMn,  but  cold  nei;lect.  Theie  was  no  fear 
uow  lest  in  a  gorgeous  temple,  amidst  the  splen- 
dours of  an  imposing  ritual  and  the  smoke  of 
sacrifices  ever  as>cendin£^  to  heaven,  the  heart  and 
life  of  religion  should  be  lost.  The  fear  was  all  the 
other  way,  lest  even  the  body,  the  outwai-d  form 
and  seiTicc,  should  be  suH'ei-ed  to  dM«y. 

The  foundations  of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been 
laid,  but  that  was  all  (Ezr.  v.  16).  Discouraged 
by  the  ojiposition  which  they  had  encountered  at 
first,  the  Jewish  colony  had  begun  to  build,  and 
were  not  able  to  finish  ;  and  even  wlien  the  letter 
came  fi'om  Dai'ius  sanctioning  the  work,  and  pro- 
mising his  protection,  they  showed  no  hearty  dis- 
position to  engage  in  it.  At  such  a  time,  no  more 
tittitig  instrument  could  be  found  to  rou.se  the 
people,  whose  he;irt  had  grown  cold,  than  one  who 
united  to  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  the  zeal  and 
the  traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  family. 

Accordingly,  to  Zechariah's  influence  we  find 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  a  great  measure 
ascribed.  "  And  the  eldere  of  the  Jews  builded," 
it  is  said,  "  and  they  prospered  through  the  pro- 
phesying of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  2^hnriah  the 
SOD  of  Iddc  '  (Ezr.  vi.  14).  It  is  .-emarkable  that 
in  this  jurtaposition  of  the  two  names  both  are  not 
styled  prophets :  not  "  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the 
prophets,"  but  "  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Iddo."  Is  it  an  improbable  conjecture 
that  Zechaiiah  is  designated  by  his  father's  (or 
grandfather's)  name,  rather  than  by  his  office,  in 
order  to  remind  us  of  his  priestly  character  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  find  other  indications  of  the  close 
union  which  now  subsisted  between  tlie  priests  and 
the  prophets.  Various  events  connected  with  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Captivity  in  Babylon 
had  led  to  the  institution  of  solemn  fast-days;  and 
we  find  that  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  obsen-ing  these  fast-days,  now  that  the 
city  and  the  Temple  were  rebuilt,  tlie  question  was 
refened  to  "  the  priests  which  were  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  the  prophets," — a  recognition,  uot 
only  of  the  joint  authority,  but  of  the  harmony 
subsisting  between  the  two  bodies,  without  parallel 
in  Jewish  history.  The  manner,  too,  in  which 
Joshua  the  High-Priest  is  spoken  of  in  this  pro- 
phecy shows  how  lively  a  sympathy  Zechariah  felt 
towards  him. 

l>ater  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  ve/y  pro- 
bable, that  2Jechariah  took  peisonally  an  active  part 
in  providing  for  the  Liturgical  service  of  the  Temple. 
He  and  Haggai  are  both  said  to  have  composed 
Psalms  with  this  view.  According  to  the  LXX., 
Pss.  cMxvii.  cxlv.-cxlviii. ;  according  to  the  Peshito, 
Pss.  cxxv.  cxxvi. ;  according  to  the  Vulg.,  Ps.  cxi.  ; 


*  Hence  Pseudepipbaniiis,  speaking  of  Haggai,  says 
Kcl  auTo?  ei/'oAAei'  IkcZ  irfKoros  aAA7iA.o<;ta  (in  allusion 
to  the  Halleli^ah  with  which  some  of  these  Psalms  begin) 
lio  Xiyoiuv  aAAi)Xov'ta  6  earif  v/bifot  'Ayyouov  kou 
Zax'api'ov. 

«  Tr.  MegtUa,  fol.  17,  2.  18,  1  ;  Easbl  ad  Baba  Bathra, 
fol.  15,  1. 

"*  Pseudepiph.  de  rroph.  cap.  21,  ouxos  ijAtfev  airb  y^s 
XoASatuf  fjiri  irpo/3«|3>)K(<i{  KoX  ixei  Civ  n'oAAa  ru  Xaai  irpo- 
•<<>^Tevo-e;',  ktA.  Borotheus,  p.  144 :  Hie  Zocharias  e 
Coaliluea  venit  rum  aetate  jam  esset  provecta  atque  ibi 
populo  miilta  vaticioatus  est  prodigiaque  probandi  gratia 
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are  Psalms  of  Haggai  and  Zeciiariah.*  The  tri- 
umphant "  Hallelujah,"  with  wliich  many  of  thera 
open,  was  8up])osed  to  be  characteristic  of  tho.'<« 
Psalms  which  were  first  chanted  in  the  Second 
Temole,  and  came  with  an  emphasis  of  meaning 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  had  been  restored  to 
their  nrr've  land.  The  allusions,  moreover,  with 
which  these  Psalms  abound,  as  well  as  their  plac* 
in  the  Psalter,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  time 
when  they  were  composed,  and  lend  courinnation  to 
the  tradition  respecting  their  authorship. 

If  the  later  Jewbh  accounts*  may  be  trusted,        ' 
Zechariah,  as  well  as   Haggai,  was  a  member  of        ! 
tlie  Great  Synagogue.     I'he  patristic  notices  of  the        i 
Prophet  are  worth  nothing.     According  to  these,        | 
he  exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  Chaldaea,  and 
wrought  many  miracles  there ;  i-etunie<l  to  Jeru- 
salem at  an  advanced  age,  where  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  and  where  he  died  and  wa* 
buried  by  the  side  of  Haggai.* 

The  genuine  writings  of  Zechariah  help  us  but 
little  in  our  estimation  of  his  character.  Some  faint 
traces,  however,  we  may  observe  in  them  of  hia 
education  in  Babylon.  Less  free  and  independent 
than  he  would  have  been,  had  his  feet  ti-od  from 
childhood  the  soil, 

'  Where  each  old  poetic  moantain 
Inspiration  breathed  around," 

he  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older 
prophets,  and  copies  their  expressions.  Jeremiah 
especially  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite ;  and 
hence  the  Jewish  saying,  that  "  the  spirit  of  Jeie- 
miah  dwelt  in  Zechariah."  But  in  what  may  b» 
called  the  peculiarities  of  his  prophecy,  he  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  Like 
them  he  delights  in  visions ;  like  them  he  uses 
symbols  and  allegories,  rather  than  tlie  bold  figui-es 
and  metaphoi-s  which  lend  so  much  force  and 
beauty  to  the  writings  of  the  earlier  ))rophets ;  like 
them  he  beholds  angels  ministering  before  Jehovah, 
and  fulfilhng  his  behests  on  the  earth.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of  Satan. 
That  some  of  these  peculiarities  are  owing  to  his 
Chaldaean  education  lan  hardly  be  doubted.  It  is 
at  least  remarkable  that  both  Ezekiel  and  Daniel, 
who  must  have  been  influenced  by  tne  same  asso- 
ciations, should  in  some  of  these  respects  so  closely 
resemble  Zechariah,  widely  as  they  differ  from  him 
in  others. 

Even  in  the  form  of  the  visions  a  careful  criticism 
might  pe)-haps  discover  some  traces  of  the  Prophet's 
early  training.  Possibly  the  "  valley  of  myrtles  "  in 
the  first  vision  may  have  been  suggested  by  Chaldaea 
rather  than  by  Palestine.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  myrtles  are  never  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews  before  the  exile.  They  are 
found,  besides  this  passage  of  Zechaiiah,  in  the 
Deutero-Isaiah  xli.  19,  Iv.  13,  and  in  Is'eh.  viii.  15." 
The  forms  of  trial  in  the  third  vision,  where  Joshua 


edidit,  et  sacerdotio  Hierosolymls  functus  est,  etc.  Isi- 
dorus,  cap.  51.  Zacharias  de  regione  Cha'daeonim  valdo 
senex  in  terram  suaiii  reversus  est,  in  qua  et  murtnos  est 
ac  sepultus  juxta  Aggaeum  quiescit  in  pace. 

'  In  the  last  passage  the  people  are  told  to  "  fetch  olive- 
branches  and  cypress-branches,  and  myrtle-branches  and 
palm-branches  ...  to  make  Ixxiths  "  for  the  celebrntios 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  with  the  original  direction,  as  given  in  the  wilderness, 
when  the  only  trees  mentioned  are  "  palms  and  willowi 
of  the  brook."  Palestine  was  rich  in  the  olive  and 
cypress,    is  i  t  very  improbable  that  the  myrtle  may  h>i v« 
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tlie  High-Priest  is  ari-j\ij;ne<l,  seem  borrowwl  fro.w 
the  pi-actice  of  I'ei-sian  rather  than  Jewish  courts  of 
law.  The  filthy  gm-ments  in  which  Joshua  appears 
are  those  which  the  accused  must  assume  when 
brought  to  trial ;  the  white  robe  put  upon  him 
is  the  cattan  or  robe  of  honour  which  to  this  day 
in  the  Kiist  is  put  up«in  the  minister  of  state  who 
nas  been  aa^uitteil  ot  the  charges  laid  against  him. 

The  vision  of  the  woman  in  the  Kphah  is  also 
Driental  in  its  chiimcter.  Ewald  refere  to  a  veiy 
-imilar  vision  in  Tod's  Rajasthiin,  t.  ii.  p.  688. 

Finally,  the  chariots  issuing  from  between  two 
3iountains  of  brass  must  have  been  suggested,  there 
can  sciu-cely  be  any  doubt,  by  some  Pereian  sym- 
bolism. 

Other  peculiarities  of  style  must  be  noticed, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  Book.  Generally  speaking,  Zecha- 
rinh's  style  is  pure,  and  remarkably  free  from 
Chaldaisms.  As  is  common  with  winters  in  the 
decline  of  a  language,  he  seems  to  have  striven  to 
imitate  the  purity  of  the  earlier  models;  but  in 
oithography,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words  and 
phrases,  he  betrays  the  influence  of  a  later  age. 
lie  writes  DK,  and  TH ;  and  employs  finX 
''v.  7)  in  its  later  use  as  the  indefinite  article,  and 
H)in3V  with  the  fem.  termination  (iv.  12).  A 
fc"  collection  of  these  peculiarities  will  be  found  in 
Kbster,  Meletemata  in  Zech.,  &c. 

Contents  of  the  Prophecy. — The  Book  of  Zecha- 
riah,  in  its  existing  foi-m,  consists  of  three  principal 
parts,  chaps,  i.-viii.,  chaps,  ix.—xi.,  chaps,  xii.-xiv. 

I.  The  Hi-st  of  these  divisions  is  allowed  by  all 
critics  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Mdo.  It  consists,  firet,  of  a  short  introduction 
or  preCice,  in  which  the  prophet  announces  his  com- 
mission ;  then  of  a  series  of  visions,  descriptive  of 
all  those  hopes  and  anticipations  of  which  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temjile  was  the  pledge  and  sure  founda- 
tion ;  ami  finally  of  a  discourse,  delivered  two  years 
later,  ni  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  obsei'vance 
of  certain  established  fasts. 

1.  The  short  introductory  oracle  (chap.  i.  1-6) 
■'s  a  warning  voice  from  the  past.  The  prophet 
solemnly  reminds  the  jH^ple,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  their  fathers,  that  no  woitl  of  God  had 
ever  fallen  to  the  i:round,and  that  therefore,  if  with 
»liij;j;ish  iiidillcrcnce  they  refiiseil  to  co-operate  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  they  must  expect  the 
judgmpnts  of  God.  This  warning  manifiBstly  rests 
upon  the  former  warnings  of  Haggai. 

2.  In  a  di-eam  of  the  night  thei*  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  visions  (chap, 
i.  7-vi.  l."))  descriptive  in  their  diHerent  aspects  of 
events,  some  of  them  shortly  to  come  to  pass,  and 
othei-8  losing  themselves  in  the  mist  of  the  future. 
These  visions  are  obscure,  and  accordingly  the  pro- 
phet itsks  their  meaning.  The  interpret-ition  is 
given,  not  a-H  to  Amos  by  Jehovah  Himself,  but  by 
dn  aiigi'l  who  knows  the  mind  and  will  of  Jehovah, 
wnt  iuterce<le8  with  Him  for  others,  and  by  whom 
Jehovah  8]H>aks  and  issues  his  commands:  at  one 
time  he  is  called  "  the  angel  who  spake  with  me  " 
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been  an  tmporUtion  tna  Babykmr  bther  wm  also 
called  Hadaasali  (the  myrtl)*).  perhaps  her  Penlan  dcslg- 
•kUoo  (Kslh.  iL  1)  ;  umI  the  myrtle  la  said  to  be  a  native 
of  IVrsI*. 

»  Ewald  undeniands  by  n^VO  not  "  a  vsilry "  or 
•  bottom,"  as  the  A.  V.  rrnders,  biil  the  beaveoly  tent  o* 
•sbeniacte  (the  expr«Mion  being  chosen  witb  nttnatt  to 


5 or  "by  me"]  (!.  ft);  at  another,  "the  angel  ot 
ehovah"(i.  11,  12,  iii.  1-6). 

(1.)  In  the  firet  vision  (chap.  i.  7-1 5)  the  prophet 
sees,  in  a  valley  of  myrtles,'  a  rider  upon  a  roan 
hoi°se,  accompanied  by  others  who,  having  been  sent 
forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  returned 
with  the  tidings  that  the  whole  earth  was  at  rest 
(with  reference  to  Hagg.  ii.  20).  Hereupon  the  angel 
asks  how  long  this  stiite  of  things  shall  last,  and 
is  assured  that  the  indiHerence  of  the  heathen  shall 
cease,  and  that  the  Temple  sh.ill  be  built  in  Jeru- 
salem. This  vision  seems  to  have  been  partly  bor- 
rowed from  Job  i.  7,  &c. 

(2.)  The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i. 
18-ii.  13;  explains  how  the  promise  of  the  first  is 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  four  horns  are  the  symbols  of 
the  different  heathen  kingdoms  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  which  have  hitheilo  combined  against 
Jerusalem.  The  four  carpentere  or  smiths  symbolize 
their  destruction.  What  follows,  ii.  5-9  (A.  V.  ii. 
1-5),  betokens  the  vastly  extended  area  of  Jeini- 
salem,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  new  popu- 
lation. The  old  prophets,  in  foretelling  the  ha]>pi- 
ness  and  glory  of  the  times  which  should  succeed 
the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  had  made  a  great  part  of 
that  happiness  and  glory  to  consist  in  the  gathering 
together  again  of  the  whole  dispersed  nation  in  the 
land  given  to  their  fathers.  This  vision  was  de- 
signed to  teach  that  the  expectation  thus  raised — 
the  return  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel — should  be  ful- 
filled ;  that  Jerusalem  should  be  too  large  to  be 
compassed  about  by  a  wall,  but  that  Jehovah  Him- 
self would  be  to  her  a  wall  of  fii^e — a  light  and 
defence  to  the  holy  city,  and  destruction  to  her  ad- 
versaries. A  song  of  joy,  in  prospect  of  so  bright 
a  future,  closes  the  scene. 

(3.)  The  next  two  visions  (iii.  iv.)  are  occupied 
with  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  principal  pei-sons 
on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  returned  exiles  rested.  The 
permission  granted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
had  no  doubt  stirred  afresh  the  malice  and  the 
animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews.  Joshua  the 
High-Priest  had  been  singled  oat,  it  would  seem,  as 
the  especial  object  of  attack,  and  perhaps  formal 
accusations  had  already  been  laid  against  him  before 
the  Pei-sian  court.*  The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him 
summoned  before  a  higher  tribunal,  and  solemnly 
acquitted,  despite  the  charges  of  the  Satan  or  Ad- 
vei'sary.  This  is  done  with  the  forms  still  usual  in 
an  Kastem  court.  The  filthy  garments  in  which 
the  accused  is  expected  to  stand  are  taken  away,  and 
the  caftan  or  robe  of  honour  is  put  upon  him  m 
token  that  his  innocence  has  been  established.  Ac- 
quitted at  that  bar,  he  need  not  fear,  it  is  implied 
any  earthly  accuser.  He  shall  b<>  protected^  he  shall 
carry  on  the  building  of  the  Temple,  he  shall  m 
pi-ejiore  the  way  for  the  coming  of  tlie  Messiah 
and  upon  the  foundation-stone  laid  before  him  shall 
the  seven  eye*  of  God,  the  t«>ken  of  His  erer-watch- 
tai  Providence,  rect. 

(4.)  The  last  risioo  (ir.)  supposet  that  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  removed. 
This  seea  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  has  eri- 
daotly  a  peculiarly  imprcMiive  character;  for  the 


the  Moaaio  taberaaole),  which  to  the  dwaIUi«>plae«  •< 
Jeliovah.  Inittpad  of  "  myrtlat "  be  nadentands  by 
D^P^n  (with  the  IJCX.  ai4  uJ<ro¥  Twr  ipimw  th» 
KaTaa*Ui¥)  "  mountains,"  and  tupixtws  these  to  be  the 
"two  mountain**  mrnticinml  vl.  1,  and  which  are  Iben 
eaUed  *  muuutalns  of  brans." 
■  8u  Kwalti.  IM0  /'tvph«ltn.  U.  t3«. 
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prophet,  though  his  diiKim  still  cnntiuues,  s^ms  to 
liiin;«lf  to  be  awakened  out  of  it  by  tlie  angel  who 
iip«ak8  to  'liin.  The  camllesfick  (or  more  j.roperly 
chasdelicr)  with  seven  lights  (borrowed  from  the 
■  undlcsti  ik  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle,  Kx.  xxv.  31  H',) 
supposes  that  the  Temple  is  already  finished.  The 
seven  pipa  which  supply  each  lamp  answer  to  the 
seven  eyet-  of  Jehovah  in  the  preceding  vision  (in. 
9),  and  this  sevenfold  supply  of  oil  denotes  the 
pi-esence  and  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  through 
whose  aid  iSerubbaliel  will  overcome  all  obstacles, 
(0  that  as  his  hands  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  his  hands  should  also  finish  it  (iv.  9).  The 
two  olive-branches  of  the  vision,  belonging  to  the 
olive-tree  standing  by  the  candlestick,  are  Zerub- 
I»bel  himself  and  Joshua. 

The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-11)  signify  that  the 
land,  in  which  the  siinctuary  has  just  been  erec-ted, 
shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pollutions. 

(5.)  Fii-st,  the  cui-se  is  recoi-ded  against  wicked- 
ness in  the  whole  land  (not  in  the  whole  earth,  as 
A.  v.),  V.  3 ;  that  due  solemnity  may  be  given  to 
it,  it  is  inscribed  upon  a  roll,  and  the  roll  is  repre- 
sented a?  flying,  in  oi-der  to  denote  the  speed  with 
which  the  cui-se  will  execute  itself. 

(6.)  Next,  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  forni 
of  idolatry  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  lie  utterly 
removed.  Caught  and  shut  up  as  it  were  ip  a  cage, 
like  some  savage  beast,  and  pressed  down  with  a 
weight  as  of  lend  upon  it  so  that  it  cannot  escapes, 
it  shall  be  canied  into  that  land  where  all  evil 
things  have  long  made  their  dwelling  (Is.  xxxiv. 
13),  the  land  of  Babylon  (Shinar,  v.  11),  from 
which  Israel  had  been  re<leemed. 

(7.)  And  now  the  night  is  waning  fiist,  and  the 
morning  is  about  to  dawn.  Chariots  and  horses 
appear,  issuing  fi'om  between  two  brazen  mountains, 
the  hoi-ses  like  those  in  the  first  vision ;  and  these 
receive  their  several  commands  and  are  sent  forth 
to  execute  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth.  The  four  chariots  ai'e  images  of  the 
four  winds,  which,  according  to  Ps.  civ.  4,  as 
servants  of  God,  fulfil  His  behests;  and  of  the  one 
that  goes  to  the  north  it  is  particularly  said  that  it 
shall  let  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rest  there — is  it  a 
spirit  of  anger  against  the  nations,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, Persia,  or  is  it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  desire  of 
retum  in  the  heai-ts  of  those  of  the  exiles  who  still 
lingered  in  the  land  of  their  captivity?  Stahelin, 
Maurer,  and  others  adopt  the  former  view,  which 
seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  vision : 
Ewald  gives  the  latter  interpretation,  and  thinks  it 
is  supported  by  what  follows. 

Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  is  completed. 
Scene  after  scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glowing 
picture  is  presented  to  the  eye.  All  enemies 
crushed  ;  the  land  re-peopled  and  Jerusalem  girt  as 
w.th  a  wall  of  fire;  the  Temple  rebuilt,  more  truly 
splendid  than  of  old,  because  more  abundantly  tilled 
with  a  Divine  Pi-esence ;  the  leaders  of  the  people 
assured  in  the  most  signal  manner  of  the  LHvine 
protection ;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
the  land  for  ever  purged  of  it; — such  is  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  hope  which  the  prophet  displays 
to  his  countrymen. 

And  vejy  consolatoiy  must  such  a  nrospect  have 
ieemel  to  the  weak  and  disheartened  ooiony  m  Je- 
rusalem. For  the  times  were  dark  and  troublous. 
According  to  recent  interpretjitions  of  newly-dis- 
coveied  inscriptions,  it  would  appear  that  Darius  I. 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  ho".d  his  vast  dominions. 
P-ovince  -ifter  provin:»  kid   r:volted  both  iu  the 
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cast  and  in  the  noi'»h,  whither,  ncof.  line  to  lif 
prophet  (vi.  8),  ttie  winds  had  carried  the  wrilh 
of  God  ;  and  if  the  reading  Mudraja,  t.  e.  Ki^yjA,  is 
correct  (Lassen  gives  Kurdistan),  Kpypt  must  h.-we 
revolted  before  the  outbreak  mentioned  in  Hero<l, 
vii.  1,  and  have  again  been  reduced  to  subjection. 
To  such  revolt  there  may  possibly  be  an  fallusion  i. 
the  reference  to  "  the  land  of  the  south  "  (vi.  6). 

It  would  seem  that  Zechariah  anticipated  as  a 
consequence  of  these  perpetual  insurrcctioiis,  the 
weakening  and  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod,  for 
which  Judah  in  faith  and  obedience  was  to  wait.*- 

Immediately  on  these  visions  there  follows  a 
symbolical  act.  Three  Israelites  had  just  i-eturned 
from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifts  lo 
Jerusalem,  apparently  as  contributions  to  the 
Temple,  and  h.id  been  received  in  the  house  ol 
Josiah  the  son  of  Zcphaniah.  Thither  the  l'ropli''< 
is  commanded  to  go, — whether  still  in  a  dream  < 
not,  is  not  very  clear, — and  to  employ  the  silv - 
and  the  gold  of  their  olferings  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  He  is  to  make  of  them  two  crowns,  and 
to  place  these  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  Hit;h- 
Priest, — a  sign  that  in  the  Messiah  who  slioul'-! 
build  the  Temple,  the  kingly  and  priestly  office* 
should  be  united.  This,  however,  is  expressed 
somewhat  enigmatically,  as  if  king  and  priest  should 
be  perfectly  at  one,  rather  than  that  the  same 
person  should  be  both  king  and  priest.  These 
crowns  moreover,  were  to  be  a  memorial  in  honour 
of  those  by  whose  liberality  they  h;»d  been  madc^ 
and  should  serve  at  the  same  time  to  excite  othei 
rich  Jews  still  living  in  Babylon  to  the  like  lit 
rality.  Hence  their  symbolical  puijv)se  havii:_ 
been  accomplished,  they  were  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
Temple. 

3.  From  this  fme,  for  a  spice  of  nearly  twc 
years,  the  Prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his  woidj' 
have  not  been  recorded.  But  in  the  fourth  yoat 
of  King  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  iiintb 
month,  there  came  a  depubition  of  Jews  to  the 
Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fast-days 
which  had  been  instituted  during  the  seventy  ycais' 
Captivity  were  still  to  be  observed.  On  the  one 
hand,  now  that  the  Captivity  was  at  an  end,  and 
Jerusalem  was  rising  from  her  ashes,  such  set  times 
of  mourning  seemed  quite  out  of  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  still  much  ground  for  serious 
uneasiness;  for  some  time  after  their  retuni  tin}' 
had  suffered  severely  from  drought  and  faniii 
(Hagg.  i.  6-11),  and  who  could  tell  that  they  wor, 
not  so  sulTer  again?  the  hostility  of  their  neii.'h- 
bours  had  not  ceased  ;  they  were  still  regardoil  with 
no  common  jealousy;  and  large  numliers  of  tlxii 
brethren  had  not  yet  returned  from  Babylni.  It 
was  a  question  therefore,  that  seerawl  to  admit  "• 
much  debate. 

It   is  remarkable,    as   has  been  already  noti<<- 
that  this  question  should  have  been  addressed    : 
priests   and   prophets   conjointly   in    the   Temp  • 
This  close  alliance  between  two  classes  hitherto  sf 
separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was  one  of  tht 
most  hopeful  circumstances   of  the    times.     Stil 
Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  dccisiob 
of  this  question.     Some  of  the  priests,  it  is  evident 
(vii.  7),  were  inclined  to  the  more  gloomy  viev/ ; 
but  not  so  the   Prophet.     In  language  woithy  o( 
his  position  and  his  office,  language  which  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  his  svt^^ 
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preiieo^sor  (Is.  hiii.  5-7),  h<*  lays  down  the  ^me 
principle  that  Ool  loves  mercy  rather  than  fkitine, 
&n<i  tn:th  ami  rij'hteottsness  rather  than  sackcloth 
whI  a  sad  countei'ani'e.  If  thej  had  p^,ris)'cd,  lic 
reminds  them  it  was  because  their  h<"nr;s  were  haid 
while-  they  fii>t*d  ;  i^they  wcuid  dwell  safely, they 
must  abstain  fiom  fraud  and  violence  and  not  from 
fo<«l    vii.  4-14). 

Apain  he  foretells,  but  not  now  m  vision,  the 
glorious  times  that  are  near  at  hand  when  Je- 
hovah shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Jeru- 
."wlem  be  calleii  a  city  of  truth.  He  se«s  her 
uti'eets  throngpti  by  old  and  youns;,  her  exilet  i-e- 
tumiiij.  her  Temple  standing  in  all  its  beauty,  her 
land  rich  in  t'niitfulness,  her  people  a  pi-aise  and  a 
blessing  in  the  earth  (viii.  l-lo).  Again,  he  de- 
clares that  "truth  and  |)eace"  (vers.  16,  19)  are 
the  bulwarks  of  national  pi-osperity.  And  once 
more  reverting  to  the  question  which  had  been 
ruisod  concernini;  the  oWrvance  of  the  fa-^^t-s,  he 
aiuioui  ces,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  .lehovah, 
ii.it  only  that  the  fasts  are  abolished,  but  that 
.he  days  of  mourning  shall  hencetbrth  be  days  of 
joy,  the  fas*s  be  counted  for  festivals.  His  pro- 
phecy concludes  with  a  prediction  that  Jerusalem 
ohall  be  the  centre  of  leligious  worship  to  all  nations 
of  the  earth  (viii.  16-23). 

II,  The  remainder  of  the  Book  consists  of  two 
M-ctions  of  about  tonal  length,  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-jtiv., 
e;\ch  of  which  has  an  inscription.  They  have  the 
•_-i:!Hi;il  prophetic  tone  and  character,  and  in  subject 
tl'-v  Ml  far  harmon'ze  with  i.-viii.,  that  the  Pi-o- 
phtt  seeks  to  comfort  Judah  in  a  season  ot  depi"es- 
.-ion  with  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future. 

1.  In  the  tirst  section  he  threatens  I>imascusand 
the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  with  misfortune;  but  de- 
clares that  .Jerusalem  shail  be  protected,  for  Jehovah 
liiin-«'lf  shall  encimp  aliont  her  (where  ix.  8  re- 
minds us  of  ii.  5  ;  her  king  shall  come  to  her,  he 
>liidl  sfM-nk  |ieace  to  the  heathen,  so  that  all  weapons 
of  war  shall  perish,  and  his  dominion  shall  be  to  the 
ends  of  the  eaiih.  The  Jews  who  are  still  in  cap- 
tivity shall  return  to  their  land;  they  sliall  be 
mightier  than  Javan  (orOreecej;  and  Kphraim  and 
.luiinh  once  more  uniteil  shall  vanquish  all  enemies. 
The  land  t<x)  shall  l>e  fruitful  as  of  old  (comp.  viii. 
r.').  The  Teraphim  and  the  false  prophets  may 
indeed  have  s(K>ken  lies,  hut  U|)on  thenc  will  the 
Lord  execute  ju-lgmenf,  and  then  He  will  look 
with  favour  u|>i>n  His  people  and  bring  i>ack  both 
Judah  and  Kphnim  from  their  captivity.  The 
p,,>...-si...i  of  (ii|«ul  and  Lebanon  is  ayain  promised, 
.1-  •:  .  ;-  :  li  poition  of  Kpliniim  ;  and  both  t^^gypt 
an  1  .\'^-v  Hi  shall  lie  broken  and  humbled. 

The  piophecy  now  takes  a  sudden  turn.  An 
enemy  in  si-en  appnxK-hine  trom  the  north,  who  hav- 
ing forced  t!  T' i^'^es  of  Lebanon,  the  gn-nt 
bulwark  of  t  frontier,  can ic«  desolation 
into  the  loii  I.  Hereupon  the  prophet 
rweivea  a  comnus»ion  Inim  Oml  to  fee<l  his  flock, 
•rhich  <ioil  Himself  will  no  more  fee<l  liecause  of 
their  <livi>.ioiia.  The  prophet  inidei-tiikcs  the  o(Iic»', 
and  ni.jkes  to  himself  two  st;ives  (naming  the  on? 
lieanty,  and  the  other  I'nion),  in  order  to  tend  the 
riock,  an<l  cuts  oif  several  evil  shephcids  whom  his 
(Old  abhors ;  hut  obnervet  at  the  same  time  that 
(he  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he  thiows 
lip  his  otlice  ;  he  braiks  asunder  the  one  crook  in 
token  that  the  ci)voniuit  of  tiod  wiUi  Israel  was 
d'sMilveil.  .\  few  'He  jKior  of  the  ilock,  Hcknow- 
l<di:e  (iod's  hand  heren. ;  and  the  prophet  demand- 
big  the  wiv„*s  of  bif  iervic«,  rcvnvth  thiiiy  piecet 
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of  kilTiT,  and  casts  it  inf.^  the  house  sf  Jehovah. 
At  the  a<tme  time  he  sees  that  there  i*  no  hope  ot 
uiiion  between  Judah  and  Isiael  whom  he  hau 
trusted  to  feed  as  one  flock,  and  therefare  cut*  in 
pieces  the  other  crook,  in  tokec  tliat  the  brotherhood 
between  them  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  Second  iSection,  xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled, 
"  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  Isi-ael." 
But  Israel  is  here  used  of  the  nation  at  large,  not 
of  Israel  a-s  distinct  from  Judah.  Indeed,  the  pi-o- 
phecy  which  follows,  concerns  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
In  this  the  prophet  beholds  the  near  approach  of 
tronblous  times,  when  Jerusalem  should  be  hard 
pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that  day  Jehovah  shall 
come  to  save  them :  "  the  house  of  Diivid  be  as 
Go«l,  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah  "  (xii.  8),  and  all  the 
nations  which  gather  themselves  against  Jerusalem 
shall  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  deliTep- 
ance  shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone, 
(lod  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplications,  so  that  they  shall  bewail  their  sin- 
fulness with  a  mourning  greater  than  that  with 
which  they  bewailed  the  beloved  Josiah  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddon.  So  deep  and  so  true  shall  be 
this  repentance,  so  lively  the  averaion  to  all  evil, 
that  neither  idol  nor  false  prophet  shall  again  be 
seen  in  the  land.  If  a  man  sh.dl  pretend  to  pro- 
j)hesy,  "  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him 
shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth." 
tii'ed  by  the  same  righteous  indignation  as  Phinehas 
was  when  he  slew  those  who  wrought  folly  in 
Israel  (xii.  1-xiii.  6). 

Then  follows  a  short  apostrophe  to  the  swoi-d 
of  the  enemy  to  turn  ngainst  the  shepherds  of  the 
people ;  and  a  further  announcement  of  seai-ch- 
ing  and  purifying  judgments;  which,  however,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewald't 
suggestion  that  the  passage  xiii.  7-9,  is  here  out  of 
place,  and  should  be  tninsjxised  to  the  end  of  cliap. 
xi.  is  ceitainly  ingenious,  and  does  not  seem  im- 
probable. 

The  prophecy  closes  with  a  grand  and  stirring 
picture.  All  nations  are  gathered  together  against 
Jerusalem  ;  and  seem  already  sure  of  their  prey. 
Half  of  their  cruel  work  has  been  accomplisheil. 
when  Jehovah  Himself  appe.irs  on  behalf  of  His 
(MMple.  At  his  coming  all  nature  is  moved:  the 
.Mount  of  Olives  on  which  His  feet  rest  cleaves 
asunder ;  a  mighty  eai'thquake  heaves  the  gi'ound, 
hikI  even  the  natural  succession  of  day  and  night  is 
broken.  He  goes  foith  to  war  against  the  adver- 
saries of  His  |ieople.  He  establishes  His  kingdom 
over  all  the  earth.  Jerusalem  is  safely  inhabited, 
and  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  nations.  All  nationa 
that  are  still  left,  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  at 
the  great  centre  of  religious  worship,  there  to 
woi-ship  "  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  and  the 
city  from  that  day  forward  shall  be  a  holy  city. 

.Such  is,  briefly,  an  outline  of  the  second  portion 
of  that  b<x)k  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Zechniiah.  It  is  ini)><»wible,  even  on  a 
cursory  view  of  the  two  portions  of  the  prophetT, 
not  to  f<>el  how  diti'erent  the  section  xi.-xiv.  is  froci 
the  section  i.-viii.  The  next  point,  then,  for  oai 
oonsi<leration  is  this, — Is  the  liook  in  ita  pieeeut 
form  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  prophet,  Zechik- 
riiih  the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  alter  the  Babyloaiab 
exile  ? 

Inte<jrity. — Mede  was  the  firet  to  call  this  Is 

?iic»tion.  The  piotnbility  that  the  Inter  citapteff 
it«n  the  9th  to  tite  14th  were  by  some  other  prv 
phet,  aoemA  fuvt  to  hart  btcn  suggoteil  to  him  by 
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(tift  citation  in  St.  Matthew.  He  says  (Epist.  xxzi.), 
"  It  may  seem  the  Evangelist  would  inform  uo  that 
those  latter  chapters  ascril>ed  to  Zachary  (namely, 
9th,  10th,  11th,  &c..,  are  inaeed  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremy ;  and  that  the  Jews  had  not  rightly  attri- 
Inited  them."  Stalling  from  this  point,  he  goes  on 
to  give  reasons  for  supposing  a  (liferent  author. 
"  Cei-tainly,  if  a  man  weighs  the  contents  of  some 
of  them,  the}  should  in  likelihood  be  of  an  elder 
date  than  the  time  of  Jiachary;  namely,  before  the 
Captivity:  fcr  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  were 
scarce  in  being  after  that  time.  And  the  chapter 
out  of  which  St.  Matthew  quotes  may  seem  to 
have  somewhat  much  unsuitable  with  i^ichary's 
lime ;  a.s,  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  then  when  he  w.is  to  encourage  them  to 
build  it.  And  how  doth  the  sixth  verse  of  that 
chapter  suit  with  his  time?  There  is  no  scripture 
siiith  they  are  Zachaiy's ;  but  there  is  scriptuie 
sjiith  they  are  Jeremy's,  as  this  of  the  Evangelist.' 
He  then  observes  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  being 
found  in  the  same  book  as  the  piophecies  of  Zecha- 
riah  does  not  prove  that  they  were  his  ;  difl'erence 
of  authorehip  being  allowable  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  collection  of  Agur's  Proverbs  under  one  title 
with  those  of  Solomon,  and  of  Psalms  by  other 
authors  with  those  of  David.  Even  the  absence  of 
a  fresh  title  is,  he  argues,  no  evidence  against  a 
change  of  author.  "  The  Jews  wrote  in  rolls  or 
volumes,  and  the  title  was  but  once.  If  aught 
were  added  to  the  roll,  ob  similitiidinem  argumenti, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  it  had  a  new  title,  as 
that  of  Agur ;  or  perhaps  none,  but  was  iivdivv- 
fioy."  The  utter  disregard  of  anything  like  chi-o- 
nolc^cal  oi-der  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  where 
"  sometimes  all  is  ended  with  Zedekiah ;  then  we 
ai-e  brought  back  to  Jehoi.ikim,  then  to  Zedekiah 
again " — makes  it  probable,  he  thinks,  that  thejr 
were  only  hastily  and  loosely  put  together  in  those 
distracted  times.  Consequently  some  of  them  might 
not  have  been  discovered  till  after  the  retui-n  from 
the  Captivity,  when  they  were  approved  by  Zecha- 
riah,  and  so  came  to  be  incorpoiated  with  his  pro- 
^lecies.  Mede  evidently  rests  his  opinion,  partly 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the 
contents  of  the  later  chaptei-s,  which  he  considers 
require  a  date  earlier  than  the  exile.  He  says 
again  (Kpist.  Ixi.):  "That  which  moveth  me  more 
than  the  rest  is  in  chap,  xii.,  which  contains  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  de- 
sciiption  of  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
which  God  would  give  them  to  the  sword,  and 
have  no  more  pity  on  them.  It  is  expounded  of 
the  destruction  by  Titus ;  but  methinks  such  a  pro- 
phecy was  nothing  seasonable  for  Zachaiy's  time 
'when  the  city  yet,  for  a  great  part,  lay  in  her 
ruins,  and  the  Temple  had  not  yet  recovei-ed  her's), 
nor  agreeable  to  the  scope  of  i^hary's  commission, 
who,  together  with  his  colleague  Haggai,  was  sent 
to  encourage  the  people  lately  returned  from  cap- 
tivity to  build  their  temple,  and  to  instaurate  their 
commonwealth.  Was  this  a  fit  time  to  foretel  the 
destruction  of  both,  while  they  were  but  yet  a 
building  ?  and  by  Zachai'v,  too,  who  was  to  enco  i- 
rage  them  ?  would  not  this  better  beht  the  desoa- 
tion  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ?  " 

Archbishop  Newcome  went  fui-ther.  He  insisted 
on  the  great  dissimilarity  „f  style  as  well  as  subject 
between  the  earlier  and  later  chaptere.  And  he 
was  the  fii-st  who  advocated  the  theory  which 
Bunsei  calls  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  ci'i- 
ticism,  that  the  last  six  chap'j^iti  of  i^-hariah  are 
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the  work  of  two  distinct  prophets.  His  wonls  are. 
"  TT>e  eight  tmt  chapter*  appear  by  the  intro- 
duciory  paits  t*»  be  tne  prophecies  of  Zechariah, 
stand  in  connexion  with  each  other,  are  pertinent  i» 
the  time  when  they  were  delivered,  are  unifonn  in 
style  and  manner,  and  constitute  a  regular  whole, 
but  the  six  last  chapters  are  not  expressly  assigned 
to  Zechariah  ;  are  unconnected  with  those  whidi 
precede ;  the  three  first  of  them  are  unsuitable  in 
many  parts  to  the  time  when  Zechariah  lived  ;  all 
of  them  have  a  more  adoi-ned  and  poetical  turn 
of  composition  than  the  eight  fii'st  chapters ;  and 
they  manifestly  break  the  unity  of  the  prophetical 
book." 

"  I  conclude,"  he  continues, "  from  internal  mark? 
In  chaps,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  that  these  three  chaptera  were 
written  much  earlier  thiui  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
and  before  the  captivity  of  the  tribes.  Israel  ii 
mentioned  chaps,  ix.  1,  xi.  14.  (But  that  this  argu- 
ment is  inconclusive,  see  Mai.  ii.  11.)  Ephraiin 
chaps,  ix.  10,  13,  x.  7  ;  and  Assyria,  chap.  x.  10, 
11.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  suit  Hosea's  age  <uid  manner. 
.  .  .  The  xiith,  xiiith,  and  xivth  cbaptei's  form  a 
distinct  prophecy,  and  were  written  alter  the  death 
of  Josiah ;  but  whether  before  or  after  the  Captivity, 
and  by  what  prophets,  is  unceilain.  Though  I 
incJne  to  think  that  the  author  lived  before  th« 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians."  In 
proof  of  this  he  refers  to  xiii.  2,  on  which  he  ob- 
serves that  the  "  prediction  that  idols  and  false 
j)rophets  should  cease  at  the  final  restoi-atiou  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  been  uttered  when  idolatry 
and  groundless  pretensions  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
wei°e  common  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  befoi'e 
the  Babylonish  Captivity." 

A  large  number  of  critics  have  followed  Mede  and 
Archbishop  Newcome  in  denying  the  later  date  of 
the  last  six  chapters  of  the  Book.  In  England, 
Bishop  Kidder,  Whiston,  Hammond,  and  more 
recently  Pye  Smith,  and  Davidson ;  in  Germany, 
Fliigge,  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  Augusti, 
Korberg,  Hosenmiiller,  Gramberg,  Credner,  Ewald, 
Maurer,  Knobel,  Hitzig,  and  Bleek,  are  agreed  in 
maintaining  that  these  later  chapters  are  not  the 
work  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  later  date  of  these 
chapters  has  been  maintained  among  oui-selves  by 
Blayney  and  Hendei'son,  and  on  the  continent  by 
Carpzov,  Beckhaus,  Jahn,  Koster,  Hengstenljerg, 
Havernick,  Keil,  De  Wette  (in  later  editions  of  his 
Einleitung ;  in  the  fii-st  three  he  adopted  a  different 
view),  and  Stahelin. 

Those  who  impugn  the  later  date  of  these  chap- 
ters of  Zechariah  rest  their  arguments  on  the  change 
in  style  and  subject  after  the  8th  chapter,  but 
differ  much  in  the  application  of  their  criticism. 
Rosenmiiller,  for  instance  {Schol.  in  Proph.  Min. 
vol.  iv.  257),  argues  that  chaps,  ix.-xiv.  are  so 
alike  in  style,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by 
one  author.  He  alleges  in  proof  his  fondness  frr 
images  taken  from  pastoral  lile  (ix.  IG,  x.  2,  3,  xi. 
3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  15,  17,  xiii.  7,  8).  From  tht 
allusion  to  the  earthquake  (xiv.  5,  comp.  Am.  i 
1),  he  thinks  the  author  must  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  [Jzziah. 

I)avidson  (in  Home's  Introd.  ii.  982)  in  like 
manner  declues  for  one  author,  but  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  Zechariah  mentioned  Js.  viii.  2 
who  lived  in  the  reigu  of  Ahaz. 

Eichhorn,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  also  assign* 
ing  (in  his  Einleitung ,  iv.  444;  the  whole  of  chap^^' 
ix.-ziv.  to  one  writer,   is  of  crtEJoa  that  ther  < 
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the  work  of  a  lat^r  prophet  who  flourishad  in  the 
line  of  Alexander. 

Others  again,  an  Kertholdt,  Gesenius,  Knohel, 
Mnurer,  Biinsen,  and  Ewald,  think  that  chaps. 
iz.-xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  xiii.  7-9)  are  a  distinct 
propliecT  fiom  chaps,  xii.-xiv.,  and  oepai-ated  trotn 
them  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  These 
critica  conclude  fiom  internal  evidence,  that  the 
former  jioilion  was  written  by  a  prophet  who  lived 
la  the  rpipi  of  Ahaz  '  Knobel  gives  ix.,  x.  to  the 
reign  ut'Jothnm,  and  xi.  to  titat  of  Ahaiy,  and  most 
of  them  conjecture  that  he  was  the  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Jeberecliiah  (or  Berechiah),  mentioned 
Is.  viii.  2. 

Ewald,  without  attempting  to  identify  the  prophet 
with  any  particular  pei-son,  contents  himself  with 
remarlciiig  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Southern 
king<lom  (as  may  be  infened  from  expressions  such 
as  that  in  ix.  7,  and  from  the  Messianic  hopes 
which  be  utters,  and  in  which  he  re!«mbles  his 
countryman  and  contenipuiary  Isaiah);  and  that 
like  Amos  .md  Hosea  beioie  him,  though  a  native 
of  Judah,  he  directs  his  prophecies  against  Ephraim. 

There  is  the  same  general  agi^ement  among  the 
last-named  critica  as  to  the  date  of  the  section 
xii.-xiv. 

They  all  as»ign  it  to  a  period  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  Babylonish  0»ptivity,  and  hence  the 
ai'»hor  must  have  been  contemjKiraiT  with  the 
pvopiiet  Jeremiah.  Biinsen  identifies  him  with 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirj<ith-jeiuim  (Jer. 
xxvi.  20-<3),  who  piophesed  "  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah ''  apiinst  Judah  !Uid  Jerusalem. 

.^c<;<)niii!g  to  thLs  hypothesis  we  have  the  works 
of  three  liitierent  prophets  collected  into  one  book, 
and  passini;  under  one  name  : — 

1.  Chipten*  ix.-xi.,  the  book  of  Zechariah  I.,  a 
eontf-mpoi-ai  y  of  Isaiah,  under  Ahax,  about  736. 

2.  Cliapters  xii.-xiv.,  author  unknown  (or  per- 
haps Urijah,  a  couteniporarj  of  Jeremiah),  about 
6o7  or  606. 

;h.  Chapters  i.-viii.,  the  work  of  the  son  (or 
grandson)  of  Iddo,  Haggai's  contemporary,  about 
520-518. 

We  have  then  two  distinct  theories  before  us. 
The  one  merely  atfiiins  that  the  six  la-t  chapters  of 

o' •■  •   '''Ok  are  not  from  the  s'lme  author  as 

t;  The  other  oinies  the  dismember- 

ni  '  <>ok  still  further,  and  maintains  that 

ttie  MX  last  chaptere  are  the  work  of  two  distinct 
authors  who  liveil  at  two  distinct  periods  of  Jewish 
history.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  sup- 
porters of  each  theory  rest  on  the  nunc  grounds. 
They  are  diawn  partly  fioin  the  difference  in  style, 
and  partly  from  tl^e  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
contents,  the  historical  rel'eieiioes,  tic.,  in  the  dif- 
ftrent  sections  of  the  book  ;  but  the  one  sees  tliis 
diflerenceonly  in  ix.-xiv.,  as  wmpareil  with  i.-viii. ; 
the  other  sees  it  nUo  in  xii.-xiv.,  as  coni|nred  with 
ix.-xi.      VVe  must  iu<<inliii'.;lv  (dtisHicr, — 

1.  The  dillerenc*  gi'nenilly  in  the  ^tyle  and  con- 
tants  of  chapters  iz^zir.,  as  conipaied  witi  chapters 
L— viii. 

2.  The  differences  between  xii.-xir.,  as  ooonpartd 
with  iz.-xi. 

1.  The  ilifference  in  point  of  style  between  the 
latter  and  tomier  iiortionn  of  the  piophecy  is  admitted 
by  all  critio.  UoM-nniiiller  chanit-terizes  tltatof  the 
first  eight  ch;ipte.-s  as  "  pruAic,  feeble,  poor."  -jud 
tk*t  of  the  n>mnining  six  as  "  poetic,  weignty, 
cancise,  glowing."  But  without  admitting  so 
■wcepiiig  a  cntitism,  and  one  which  tiie  Teuiiit  of 
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abler  critics  on  the  Tomier  jwrtion  has  contiadicted, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  the  one  section  is  in  decided  contrast  with 
that  of  the  other.  "  As  he  psses  fif.m  the  first 
half  of  the  Prophet  to  the  second,"  spyn  Eichhom, 
•'  no  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  how  rftrikinely  dif- 
ferent are  the  impi-essions  which  >m  made  upon 
him  by  the  two.  The  maimer  of  writing  in  the 
second  portion  is  far  loflier  and  r.iore  mysterious ; 
the  images  employed  grander  and  more  magnifi- 
cent ;  the  point  of  view  and  the  horizon  are 
changed.  Once  the  Temple  arid  the  ordinances  of 
religion  formed  the  central  pjint  from  which  the 
Pi-ophet's  woitls  radiated,  and  to  which  they  ever 
returned  ;  now  these  have  vfjilshed.  The  favourite 
modes  of  expression,  hitherto  so  often  repeated,  are 
now  as  it  were  forgotten.  The  chronological  notices 
which  before  marked  the  day  on  which  each  several 
prophecy  was  uttered,  now  fail  us  altogether. 
Could  a  writer  all  at  once  have  foi-gotten  so  entirely 
his  habits  of  thought  ?  Could  he  so  completely 
disguise  his  innenno&t  feelings  ?  Could  the  world 
alwut  him,  the  modo  of  expression,  the  images  em- 
ploye<l,  be  so  totally  different  in  the  ca.<«  of  one  and 
the  same  writer?"  {EirU.  iv.  443,  §605). 

I.  Chaptere  L-viii.  are  marked  by  oeitain  pecu- 
liarities of  idiom  and  phmseology  which  do  not 
occur  afterwards.  Favourite  expressions  are — 
"The  won!  of  Jehovah  came  unto,"  &c.  (i.  7,  iv. 
8,  vi.  9,  vii.  1,  4,  8,  viii.  1,  18);  "Thus  saith 
Jehovah  (God)  of  hosts"  (i.  4,  16,  17,  ii.  11,  viii. 
2,  4,  6,  7,  9,  14,  18,  20,  23)  ;  "And  I  lilted  up 
mine  eyes  and  saw"  (i.  18,  ii.  1,  v.  1,  vi.  I) :  none 
of  tliese  modes  of  expression  aie  to  be  met  with  in 
chapters  ix.-xiv.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phi-ase 
•'  In  that  day"  is  entirely  confined  to  the  later 
chapters,  in  which  it  oocui-s  frequently.  The  foiic 
of  the  inscriptions  is  different.  Introductioiu  to 
the  separate  oracles,  such  as  those  in  ix.  1,  xii.  1, 
do  not  present  themselves  in  the  earlier  portion. 
Zechariah,  in  several  instances,  states  the  time  at 
which  a  particular  prophecy  was  uttered  by  him 
(i.  1,  7,  vii.  1).  He  mentions  his  own  name  in 
these  passages,  and  also  in  vii.  8,  and  the  names  of 
contempoi-nries  in  iii.  1,  iv.  6,  vi.  10,  vii.  2:  the 
writer  ( or  writers)  of  the  second  portion  of  the  book 
never  does  this.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
aAer  the  first  eight  chapters  we  hear  nothing  of 
"  ."^atan,"  or  of  "  the  seven  eyes  of  .lehovah ;"  that 
there  are  no  more  visions;  that  chap.  xi.  contains 
an  allegoiy,  not  a  symbolic  action ;  that  heie  are 
no  riddles  which  need  to  be  soived,  do  <mgelu$  m- 
terpm  to  solve  them. 

II.  Chapters  ix.-xi.  Th<M  dMptera,  it  b  alleged, 
have  aL-«  their  characteristic  peculiarities : — 

(I.)  In  point  of  style,  the  autlior  resembles  Hoaea 
mnie  tliaii  any  other  prophet:  such  is  the  verdict 
Uith  of  Knobel  and  Ewald.  He  delightu  to  pio> 
ture  Jehovah  as  the  Great  Captain  of  His  people. 
Jehovah  comes  to  /.ion,  and  pitchts  His  camp  thers 
to  protect  her  (ix.  8,  9  i.  He  blows  the  trunipel, 
marches  against  His  enemies,  makes  His  people  His 
bow,  and  shoots  His  arrows  (ix.  13,  14);  or  Ha 
rities  on  Judah  as  His  war-horse,  and  goes  forth 
theieon  to  vii-tory  ix.  '^,  .')).  .^pain,  he  rpoaks  <A 
the  people  as  a  flock,  and  the  leadeis  of  the  people 
as  their  shepherds  'ix.  16,  x.  2,  3,  xi.  4,  ff.).  Hii 
desaibes  himself  also,  in  his  character  of  prophet, 
ns  a  ^hepherd  in  the  hut  passages,  and  assumes  tn 
himself,  in  a  symbolic  action,  which  however  may 
liave  liriii  one  only  of  the  inMgination,  all  the  guii« 
and  tlie  gear  of  a  shepherd.     In  pneral  he  dtlighta 
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in  lUiAges  (ix.  3   4,  13-17,  x.  3,  5,  7, «».)»  """1^  "f 
which  ai«  striking  and  forcible. 

(2  )  The  notes  ot"  time  are  also  peculiar : — 

1.  It  WHS  a  time  wheii  the  pride  of  Assyria  was 
yet  at  its  height  ij.  xi.),  and  when  ihe  Jews  had 
already  suft'ei'e'i  from  it.  This  tiret  took  place  in 
the  time  of  Menahem  (B.C.  772-761). 

2.  i'i'i-  Trans-jordanic  territoiy  had  ali-eady  been 
fwspt  by  the  armies  of  the  invader  (x.  lOj,  but  a 
(till  further  desolation  threatened  it  (xi.  1-3).  The 
Si-et  may  have  been  the  inva.sion  of  Ful  (1  Chr.  V; 
36),  the  second  that  of  Tiglath-Pileser.' 

3.  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Kphitiim  are  both 
standing  Cix.  10,  13,  x.  6),  but  many  Isiaelites  are 
nevertheless  exiles  in  Kgypt  and  Assyria  (ii.  11, 
X.  6,  8,  10,  &c.). 

4.  The  struggle  between  Judah  and  Israel  is  sup- 
posed to  be  already  begun  (xi.  14).  At  the  same 
time  I>»niascu8  is  threatened  (ix.  1).  If  so,  the  re- 
ference must  be  to  the  alliance  formed  between 
Peknh  l<ing  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of  Diimiiscus,  the 
consequence  of  which  wjis  the  loss  of  Klath  (739). 

5.  Kgyi't  and  Assyria  are  Mh  formidable  powei-s 
(x.  9,  10,  11).  The  only  other  prophets  to  whom 
these  two  nations  appear  as  formidal  'e,  l'J  the  same 
iiine.  are  Hosea  (vii.  11,  xii.  1,  xiv.  3)  and  his  con- 
temjK)raiy  Isaiah  (vii.  17,  &c.)  ;  and  that  in  pro- 
phecies which  must  have  been  uttered  between  743 
and  740.  The  expectation  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  order  to  attack  Kgypt,  would 
maich  by  way  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Philistia, 
along  the  coast  (Zech.  ix.  1-9),  as  they  did  after- 
wards (Is.  XX.  1),  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
Would  suffer  chiefly  in  consequence  (Zech.  ix.  9-12), 
and  Judah  in  a  smaller  degree  (ix.  8,  9). 

().  The  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  as  "  a  flock 
for  the  slaughter"  in  chap,  xi.,  over  which  three 
shepherds  have  been  set  in  one  month.  This  cor- 
responds with  the  sea.son  of  anarchy  and  confasion 
which  followed  immediately  on  the  murder  of 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  II.  (760).  This  son 
reigned  only  six  months,  his  murderer  Shallum  but 
one  (2  K.  XV.  8-15),  being  put  to  death  in  his 
turn  by  Menahem.  Meanwhile  another  rival  king 
may  have  arisen,  Bunsen  thinks,  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  who  may  have  fallen  as  the  mur- 
derer did,  before  Menahem. 

The  symbolical  action  of  the  breaking  of  the  two 
shepherds'  staves — Favour  and  Union — points  the 
same  w.iy.  The  breaking  of  the  first  showed  that 
God's  favour  had  departed  from  Israel,  that  of  the 
Second  that  all  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and 
Ephi-aim  wa-s  at  an  end. 

All  these  notes  of  time  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  make  it  probable  that  the  author  of  chaps 
ix.-xi.  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  pro- 
phesied during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.^ 

Chaps,  xii. -xiv. — By  the  majority  of  those  critics 
who  assign  these  chapters  to  a  thii-d  author,  that 
author  is  supposed  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
Babylonish  Captivity.  The  grounds  for  separating 
thi-se  three  chaptei-s  fiom  chaptera  ix.-xi.  are  as 
fjUows  :■  — 


I  So  Knobel  supposes.  Ewald  also  refers,  xi.  1-3,  to  the 
>leportation  of  Tiglath-Kleser,  and  thinks  that  x.  10  refers 
to  some  earlier  deportation,  the  Assyrians  having  invaded 
this  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  former  half  of 
Pekali's  reign  of  twenty  years.  To  this  Bunsen  (Cott  in 
ier  Gesch.  i.  45f )  objects  that  we  have  no  record  of  any 
earlier  removal  af  'Ae  Inhabitants  from  the  land  than  that 
of  riglath-Pileser,  which  cXKurred  at  the  close  of  Pekah's 
reign,  and  which  in  z.  10  is  Et>pp'^««d  to  have  token  placs 
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1.  This  section  oj)ens  with  its  own  intioductory 
fbrmula,  !i»  the  jireceding  one  (ix.  1)  does.  Thii, 
however,  only  sliows  that  the  sections  are  distinct, 
not  tliat  they  were  written  at  dif1ei«nt  time*. 

2.  The  object  of  the  two  sections  is  altogether 
different.  The  author  of  the  former  (ix.-xi.)  has 
both  Israel  and  Judah  before  him ;  he  often  speaks 
of  them  together  (ix.  13,  x.  6,  xi.  14,  comp.  x.  7)  ; 
he  directs  his  piophecy  to  the  Tnins-joidanic  terri- 
tory, and  announces  the  discharge  of  his  ofl'ice  in° 
Israel  (xi.  4,  ff'.).  The  author  of  the  second  sec* 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  to  do  with  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  :  he  nowhere  mentions  Israel. 

3.  The  political  horizon  of  the  two  piophets  is 
different.  By  the  former,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Philistines  (ix.  1-7),  and 
Greeks,  (ix.  13),  as  well  as  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Kgyi>tians,  iiie  two  last  being  desciibed  a.s  at  that 
time  the  most  poweri'ul.  It  therefore  belongs  to 
the  earlier  time  when  these  two  nations  were  be- 
ginning to  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Western  Asia. 
By  the  latter,  the  Egyptians  only  are  mentioned  as 
a  hostile  nation  :  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  Assy 
rians.  The  author  consequently  must  have  lived 
at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  the  chief  enemy  of 
Judali, 

4.  The  anticipations  of  the  two  Prophets  are  dif- 
ferent. The  first  trembleif  onlv  for  Kj)hraim.  He 
pre>]icts  the  desolation  of  the  Tran.s-jordanic  terri- 
tory, the  carrying  away  captive  of  the  Israelites, 
but  also  Ae  return  from  Assyiia  and  Egypt  (x.  7, 
10).  But  for  Judah  he  has  no  cause  of  fear. 
.Jehovah  will  protect  her  (ix.  8),  and  bring  back 
those  of  lier  sons  who  in  earlier  times  had  gone  into 
captivity  (ix.  11).  The  second  Prophet,  on  th« 
other  hand,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  is  full  of  alarm  for  Judah.  He 
sees  hostile  nations  gathering  together  against  her, 
and  two-thirds  of  her  inhabitants  destroyed  (xiii. 
6);  he  sees  the  enemy  laying  siege  to  Jerusjilem, 
taking  and  plundering  it,  and  carrying  half  of  her 
people  captive  (xii.  3,  xiv.  2,  5).  Of  any  return  of 
the  aiptives  nothing  is  here  said. 

5.  The  style  of  the  two  Prophets  is  dif- 
feient.  The  author  of  this  last  section  is  fond  of 
the  prophetic  formulae:  T]Ti\,  "And  it  shall  come 
to  pass"  (.xii.  9,  xiii.  2,  3,  4.  8,  xiv.  6,  8,  13, 
16);  K"inn  Di»3,  "  in  that  day"  (xii.  .S,  4,  6, 
8,  9,  11,  xiii.  1,  2,  4,  xiv.  8,  9,  13,  20,  21); 
nin*  DN3.  "saith  Jehovah"  (xii.  1,  4,  xiii.  2,  7, 

8).  In  the  section  ix.-xi  the  fii-st  does  not  occur  at 
all,  the  second  but  once  (ix.  16),  the  third  only 
twice  (x.  12,  xi.  6).  We  have  moreover  in  this 
section  certain  favourite  expressions  :  "  all  peoples," 
"  all  people  of  the  earth,"  "  all  nations  round 
about,"  "  all  nations  that  come  up  against  Jeru- 
salem," "  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,"  "  the 
house  of  David,"  "family"  for  nation,  "the 
families  of  the  earth,"  ''  the  family  of  Egypt,"  &c. 

6.  There  are  apparently  few  notes  of  time  in  this 
section.     One  is  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  Josiab 


already. 

k  According  to  Knobel.  ix.  and  x.  were  probably  de- 
livered in  Jothams  reign,  and  xi.  in  that  of  Ahaz,  who 
summoned  Tiglath-Pileser  to  lils  aid.  JIaurer  thinks 
that  ix.  and  x.  were  written  between  the  first  (2  K.  xv 
29)  and  second  (2  K.  xvii.  4-6'|  Assyrian  Invasions,  chap 
X.  during  the  se\'en  years  interregnum  which  folio vei 
the  death  of  Pekah,  and  xi.  in  tie  reign  of  Hoshetb 
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n  "  th«  mournii  ;  of  Hr^'liuirimmon  in  the  Tnlley  of 
Me^n<Uon;"   :>■  c  earthquake  in  the  days 

of  Uiziih  ^1  Tliis  ad<lition  to  tjie 

Diune  cf  th.'  .,.«-,  Knobel  sus^gests,  that  he 

had  be- :.  -    i  ;   but   the  arjfuzi-^nt,   if  it  is 

ororth  jikv*  .  :  ..■.  \\'M  make  eren  more  for  those 
who  hold  a  j>06i-«\ile  date.  It  is  certainly  i-emark- 
abW  ocriirrinsr  thus  in  the  Ivjdy  of  the  prophecy, 
■nd  not       '  ption  as  in  Isaiah  i.  I, 

In  i>  .  ^  arpiments,  it  has  been  ur^ied 

bj  Keil,  .  :.». J  others,  tha    the  dirtiei-cnce  of 

style  bettreen  the  two  piincipal  dirisions  of  the 
prophecy  is  not  (c^ekter  than  may  reasonably  be 
•CO  unt«d  for  by  the  change  of  subject.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  visions  are  narrated  would,  from 
the  nature  or  tne  case,  be  qiii<>ter  and  less  ani- 
mated than  that  in  which  prophetic  anticipations 
of  future  glory  are  described.  They  differ  as  the 
style  of  the  narrator  differs  from  that  of  the  orator. 
Thus,  for  instance,  how  different  is  the  style  of 
Hosea,  chaps,  i.-iii.,  from  the  style  of  the  same 
Prophet  in  chaps,  i  v.-xiv. ;  or  a^in,  that  of  Ezekiel 
vi.  vii.  from  V^zekiel  ir. 

Dut  betides  this,  even  in  what  may  be  tenned 
the  more  oratoiiod  portions  of  the  first  eight 
chapters,  the  Prophet  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied 
with  warnings  and  exhortations  of  a  pi-actical  kind 
(see  j.  4-6,  vii.  4-14,  viii.  9-23; ;  whereas  in  the 
■(it>sequent  chapters  he  is  rapt  into  a  far  distant 
and  gloiious  future.  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  the 
language  would  naturtilly  sink  down  to  the  level  of 
prose ;  in  the  other,  it  would  nse  to  an  elevation 
worthy  of  its  exalted  subject. 

In  like  manner  the  notes  of  time  in  the  former 
part  (i.  1,  7,  vii.  1),  and  the  constant  reference  to 
the  Temple,  may  be  exjilained  on  the  ground  that 
the  Projihet  here  busies  himself  wjth  the  event*  of 
his  own  time,  whereat  afterwards  his  eye  is  fixed 
on  a  far  distant  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  predictions  do  occur 
in  the  first  section,  there  is  a  general  similarity 
h^tvv....M  fi,..i.i  and  the  predictions  of  the  second. 
1  -I)  speak,  is  the  same;  the  same  visions 

V  -  eyes  of  the  seer.     The  times  of  the 

lle^;.iti  ate  tl>e  theme  of  the  predictions  in  chaps. 
i.-iv.,  in  ix.,  x.,  and  in  zii.— xiii.  6,  whilst  the  events 
which  are  to  ]ir<>|)are  the  way  for  that  time,  and 
CHpeoially  th(f  siitiiiy;  of  the  iiat'on,  are  dwelt  upon 
in  chap,  v.,  in  xi.,  and  in  xiii.  7— xiv.  2. 

(3.)  The  sann'  peculiar  forms  of  expression  occur 
in  the  two  diviiiions  of  the  prophecy.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  find  StTD)  *^^yp  not  only  in  vii.  14, 
but  also  in  ix."  8  ;    T3yn,  in  the  sense  of  "  to 

•  v:  V 

remove,"  in  iii.  4,  and  in  xiii.  2 — elsewhere  it  occurs 
in  this  unusual  sense  only  in  later  writings  (2  K. 
iTi.  3;  2  Chr.  xv.  8) — "the  eye  of  God,'  as  be- 
tokeiiinit  the  Divine  Providence,  in  iii.  9,  ir.  10, 

ai'  '.  S. 

'ions  the  return  of  the  whole  nation 
f  IS  the  prevailing  imi-ige  of  happiness, 

tnd  111  lioUi  It  is  similaily  portrayed.  As  in  ii.  10, 
the  exiles  are  summoned  to  return  to  their  native 
tand,  because  now,  accoixiing  to  the  piincipies  of 
rigfateoos  reootnpeiur,  they  shall  rule  over  their 
•nemies,  so  also  a  similar  strain  occurs  in  ix.  12,4c. 
t'.oth  in  ii.  10  and  in  ix.  9  the  renewed  protection 
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■  Manrer's  reply  to  this,  via.,  that  the  like  pbrasa. 

O^tn  nsy  oocan  lo  Esod.  xxxii.  3T,  and  3C^  "OV 

ta  Kmr'i  zxxv.  T.  It  most  ba  oonftassd  Is  of  i«ttto  totet, 
ircau>o  t.'iuar  wbo  anps  tat  ons  aalksr  bvUd  sat  ctif  en 


wherewith  God  will  favour  Zion  is  niu-e^-ented  as 
an  enti-ance  into  His  holy  dwelling ;  in  loth  ilia 
[leople  are  called  on  to  rejoice,  and  in  both  there  k 
a  reniarknhle  asjrcement  in  the  wonls.     In  ii.  14, 

N3  ':2n  '2  ;vx  na  'ncen  ♦:-!,  and  in  ix.  9, 

Again,  similar  fonns  of  expression  occur  in  ii.  y, 
II,  and  xi.  11;  tlie  description  of  the  increase  lu 
Jerusalem,  xiv.  lU.  may  be  compared  with  ii.  4; 
and  the  prediction  in  viii.  20-23  with  tliat  in  xir. 
16.  The  resemblance  which  has  been  found  in 
some  other  passages  is  too  slight  to  strengthen  the 
argument ;  and  the  occurrence  of  Chaldaisms,  such 

as  K3V  (ix.  8),  n»«n   (xiv.  10),  ^n3   (which 

occurs  besides  only  in  Prov.  xx.  21),  and  the  phi-ase 

n^  K^P  (ix.  13),  instead  of  n^p  T)"}'^,  really 

prove  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  latei-  rhapUra 
of  Zechariah.  Indeed,  generally,  as  regards  tliese 
minute  comparisons  of  different  piissages  to  prove 
an  identity  of  authorship,  Maurer's  remark  holds 
true:  "  Sed  quae  potest  vis  esse  disjectorum  quo- 
rundam  looorum,  ubi  res  judicanda  est  ex  toto  ?  " 

Of  far  more  weight,  however,  than  the  ar- 
guments ali-eadj  advanced  is  the  fact  that  the 
writer  of  these  last  chapters  (ix.— xir.)  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  tlie  later  propLtts  of  the  time 
of  the  exile.  That  there  ai-e  numerous  allusions  in 
it  to  earlier  prophets,  such  as  Joel,  Amos,  Micah, 
has  been  shown  by  Hitzig  {Comment,  p.  354,  2nd 
ed."),  but  there  are  also,  it  is  alleged,  allusions  to 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Kzekiel,  and  the  later  Isaiah 
(chaps,  xl.-lxvi.).  If  this  can  be  established,  it  is 
evidence  that  this  portion  of  the  book,  if  not  writ- 
ten by  Zecltariah  himself  was  at  least  WTitten  af^er 
the  exile.  We  find,  then,  in  Zech.  ix.  2  an  allusion 
to  Ez.  xxviii.  3;  in  ix.  3  to  1  K.  x.  27 ;  in  ix.  5  to 
Zeph.  ii.  4;  in  ix.  11  to  Is.  Ii.  14;  in  ix.  12  to  Is. 
xlix.  9  and  Is.  Ixi.  7;  in  x.  3  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  17. 
Zech.  xi.  is  derived  from  Ez.  xxsir.  (comp.  esp. 
xi.  4  with  xxxiv.  4),  and  Zech.  xi.  3  from  Jer.  xn. 
5.  Zeiii.  xii.  1  alludes  to  Is.  Ii.  13;  xiii.  8,  9,  to 
Ez.  r.  12;  xir.  8  to  Ex.  xlvii.  1-12;  xiv.  10,  11, 
to  Jer.  zxxi.  38-40;  xiv.  16-19  to  Is.  Ixvi.  23  and 
Ix.  12 ;  xir.  20,  21,  to  Ez.  xliii.  12  and  xliv.  9. 

This  manifest  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv.  with  so  many  of  the  later 
projjjets  seemed  so  convincing  to  I)e  Wette  that, 
after  having  in  the  fiiiit  three  editions  of  his  IntrO' 
dtictioa  declared  for  two  authoi>,  he  foun<l  .iimself 
compelled  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  admit  that 
the  later  chaptei«  must  belong  to  the  age  of  Zecha- 
rinh.  and  might  hare  been  written  bj  Zechariah 
himself. 

Blcek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  bis  best  ta 
weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  first  by  main 
taining  that  in  most  instances  the  alleged  agreement 
is  only  apparent,  and  next,  that  vheie  thcia  is  a 
real  agreement  (as  in  Zech.  ix.  12,  xi.  3,  xii.  1,  xir. 
10),  with  the  pasMigeji  above  cited,  Zechariah  nar 
be  the  original  from  whom  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
borrowed.  It  must  bt  confessed,  howerer,  that  it 
is  more  probMt  that  one  writer  should  hare  allu- 
sions to  many  others,  than  that  nuuiy  others  shouM 

the  feet  that  lbs  aasM  fonns  of  •xprssstai  an  to  bs  fcnl 
In  both  sections  of  ths  Prophecy,  bot  that  the  secuniato. 
tkn.  Uks  tiw  flm.  erlncM  a  fsmillarlty  with  aOM 
witti^i.aadaspsdall]rwtthlaMr  pRfhsU  ItoKakM 
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borrow  tVom  one;  and  this  prol«bilitf  approaches 
certainty  in  proportion  as  we  multiply  the  n amber 
of  quotations  or  allusion:^.  If  there  ai°e  passages  in 
Zechariah  which  are  manifestly  similar  to  other 
pnsiutges  in  Zephaniah,  in  Jeremiah,  Kzekiel,  and 
the  L>eutero-Isaiah,  which  is  the  more  prolwible,  that 
they  .ill  bon-owed  from  him,  or  he  fi'om  them  ?  In 
ii.  12  especially,  as  Stahelin  argues,  the  expi-ession 
is  decide*l:y  one  to  be  looked  tor  after  the  exile 
rather  than  before  it,  and  the  passage  rests  upon 
Jer.  xvi.  18,  and  has  an  almost  verbal  accoriunce 
with  Is.  Ixi.  7. 

Again,  the  same  ci-itics  argue  that  the  historical 
references  in  the  later  chapters  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  a  post-exile  date.  This  had  been  already 
maintained  by  Eichhom,  although  he  supposes  these 
chaptei-s  to  have  been  written  by  a  later  prophet 
than  Zechariah.  Stahelin  puts  the  cnse  as  follows: 
Even  under  the  Pei-sian  rule  the  political  relations 
of  the  Jews  continued  very  nearly  the  same  as  they 
Were  in  earlier  times.  They  still  were  placed  be- 
tween a  huge  Eastern  power  on  the  one  side  and 
Egypt  on  the  other,  the  only  difference  now  being 
that  Egypt  as  well  as  Judaea  was  subject  to  the 
Pereians.  But  Egypt  was  an  unwilling  vassal,  and 
as  in  earlier  times  when  threatened  by  Assyria  she 
hatl  sought  for  alliances  among  her  neighboure  or 
had  endeavoured  to  tura  them  to  account  as  a  kind 
of  outwork  in  her  own  defences,  so  now  she  would 
adopt  the  same  policy  in  her  attempts  to  cast  off 
the  Persian  yoke.  It  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Persia  would  be  on  the  watch  to  check 
such  efforts,  and  would  wreak  her  vengeance  on 
those  among  her  own  tributary  or  dependent  pro- 
vinces wh.A  should  venture  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Egypt.  Such  of  these  provinces  as  lay  on  the 
sea-coast  must  indeed  suffer  in  any  case,  even  if 
they  remained  true  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Per- 
sians. The  annies  which  were  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  would  collect  in  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  would  march  by  way  of  the  coast ;  and, 
whether  they  came  as  friends  or  as  foes,  they  would 
probably  cause  sufficient  devast-^tion  to  justify  the 
prophecy  in  Zech.  ix.  1,  &c.,  delivei-ed  against  Da- 
mascus, Phoenicia,  and  Philistia.  Memiwhile  the 
prophet  seeks  to  calm  the  minds  of  his  own  ptople 
by  assuring  them  of  God's  protection,  and  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  at  the  appointed  time 
shall  again  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim.  It  is  obsen-able  moreover  that  the  pro- 
phet, throughout  his  discourses,  is  anxious  not  only 
to  tranquilli;*  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  but 
to  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  insurrection  against 
their  Persian  masters,  or  forming  any  alliance  with 
their  enemies.  In  this  respect  he  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and,  like  these  two 
prophets,  he  foretells  the  return  of  Ephraim,  the 
union  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  the  final  over- 
thi-ow  both  of  Assyria  (x.  11),  that  is,  Persia,"  and 
of  Egypt,  the  two  countries  which  had,  more  than 
all  otliera,  vexed  and  devastated  Israel.  That  a 
Lirge  portion  of  the  nation  was  still  supposed  to  be 
in  exile  is  clear  from  ix.  11,  12,  and  hence  vei-se  10 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  reminiscence  of  Mic.  v. 
U);  and  even  if  x.  9  must  be  explained  of  the  pa.st 
(with  De  Wette,  Einl.  §250,  6,  note  a),  still  it 
appears  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  2,  §5)  that  the 
Persians  carried  away  Jews  into  Egypt,  and  from 


■  Althoagh  the  Persians  had  succeeded  to  the  As- 
vriana,  Ote  land  might  still  l>e  called  by  iti  ancient  muue 
of  Assyria.    See  ii^  vi.  22  and  Ewald.  GuBh,  iv.  12C. 
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Syncellus  (p.  48t>,  Niebuhr's  ed.)  that  Orh'w  tJaiw 
planted  larps  numbers  of  Jews  from  Palehtine  tc 
the  east  and  north;  the  earlier  custom  of  thuj 
forcibly  removing  to  a  distance  those  conquered 
nations  who  from  disafl'ection  or  a  turbulent  spirit 
were  likely  to  give  occasion  for  alarm,  having  not 
only  continued  among  the  Persians,  lut  having 
become  even  more  common  than  ever  (Ilecren, 
Ideen,  i.  254,  2nd  ed.).  This  well-known  policy 
on  the  part  of  their  (wnquerors  would  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  assurance  which  the  prophet  gives 
in  X.  9.  Even  the  threats  uttered  against  the  false 
prophets  and  the  shepherds  of  the  people  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  times  after  the  exile.  In  Neh. 
v,  and  vi,  we  find  the  nobles  and  rulei-s  of  the 
people  oppressing  their  brethren,  and  false  prophets 
active  in  their  opposition  to  Nehemiah.  In  like 
manner  "  the  idols"  (D'3VJ?)  in  xiii.  1-5  may  be 
the  same  as  the  "  Teraphim  "  of  x.  2,  where  they 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  "  the  diviners " 
(D*pp1i5n) .  Malachi  (iii.  5)  speaks  of  "  sorcerei-s  " 
(D^BB'pD),  and  that  such  superstition  long  held 
its  ground  among  the  Jews  is  evident  from  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  2,  §5.  Nor  does  xiv.  21  of  necessity 
imply  either  idol-worship  or  heathen  pollution  in 
the  Temple.  Chapter  xi.  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet later  than  ix.  and  x.  In  verse  14  he  declaiet 
the  impossibility  cf  any  reunion  between  Judah  anc 
Ephraim,  either  because  the  northern  territory  hau 
already  been  laid  waste,  or  because  the  inhabitant'' 
of  it  had  shown  a  disposition  to  league  with  Phoe- 
nicia in  a  vain  ellbrt  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke 
which  would  only  involve  them  in  certain  destruc- 
tion. This  difHcult  passage  Stahelin  admits  he 
cannot  solve  to  his  satisfaction,  but  contends  that 
it  may  have  been  designed  to  teach  the  new  colony 
that  it  was  not  a  part  of  God's  purjwse  to  reunite 
the  severed  trills  ;  and  in  this  he  sees  an  argument 
for  the  post -exile  date  of  the  prophecy,  inasmuch  as 
the. union  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  two  was  ever 
one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  prophets  who  lived 
before  the  Captivity. 

Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  section  ix.-xi.  should  not  belong  to  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  from  Babylon,  Stahelin  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  the  prophecy  directed  against 
the  nations  (ix.  1-7)  is  i-eally  more  applicable  to 
the  Pereian  era  than  to  any  other.  It  is  only  the 
coast-line  which  is  here  threatened;  whereas  the 
earlier  prophets,  whenever  they  threaten  the  mari- 
time tribes,  unite  with  them  Moab  and  Ammon,  or 
Edom.  Moreover  the  nations  heie  mentioned  are 
not  spoken  of  as  enemies  of  Judah;  for  being  Per- 
sian subjects  they  would  not  venture  to  attack  the 
Jewish  colony  when  under  the  special  protection  of 
that  power.     Of  Ashdod  it  is  said  that  a  foreigner 

(^TDD,  A.  V.  "  bastard  ")  shall  dwell  in  it     This, 

too,  might  naturally  have  happened  in  the  time  of 
Zechariah.  During  the  exile,  Arabs  had  established 
themselves  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  the  prophet 
foresees  that  they  would  occupy  Ashdod ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  learn  from  Neh.  xiii.  24,  that  the 
dialect  of  Ashdod  was  unintelligible  to  the  Jews, 
and  in  Neh.  iv.  7,  the  people  of  Ashdod  appear  as  a 
distinct  tritje  united  with  other  Arabians  against 
Judah.  The  king  of  Gaza  (mentioned  Zech.  ix.  5) 
may  have  been  a  Pei-sian  vassal,  as  the  kings  ot 
Tyre  and  Sidon  weie,  according  to  Herodot.  viii.  67 
A  king  in  Gaza  would  only  be  in  ooatuiinity  with  the 
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Pmian  ciMtera  (•««  Herod.  ii>.  15),  although  tnit 
*iw  no  longer  the  case  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  mention  of  the  "  soni"  of  Jaran  "  (ix.  13 ;  A.  V. 
•*  Giieece")  is  suitable  to  the  Persian  period  (whinh 
IS  also  the  view  of  Kichhom),  as  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  weic  first  brought  into  anj  close  contact  with 
the  Greeks.  It  was  in  fact  the  fierce  struggle  between 
GiTcce  and  Persia  which  gave  a  peculiar  meaning 
to  his  words  when  the  prophet  promised  his  own 
people  victory  over  the  Greeks,  and  so  reversed  the 
earlier  prediction  of  Joel  iv.  6,  7  (A.  V,  iii.  6,  7). 
If,  however,  we  are  to  understand  bj  Javan  Arabia, 
as  some  maintain,  this  again  equalljr  suits  the 
period  supposed,  and  the  prophecy  will  refer  to  the 
Arabi.ins,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 

We  come  now  to  the  section  xii.-iiv.  The  main 
proposition  here  is,  that  however  hard  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  may  be  pressed  by  enemies  (of  Israel 
there  is  no  further  mention),  still  with  God's  help 
they  shall  be  vii-torious ;  and  the  result  shall  be 
that  Jehovah  shall  be  moi«  truly  worshipped  both 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  That  this  anticipation  of 
the  gathering  of  hostile  aiinies  against  Jerusalem 
was  not  unnatural  in  the  Persian  times  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  has  been  said  above.  Persian 
hosts  were  often  seen  in  Judaea.  We  find  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  7,  §1),  and 
Sidon  was  laid  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  an  insur- 
rection against  Persia  (Diod.  xvi.  45).  On  the 
other  hand,  how  could  a  prophet  in  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  exile — the  time  to  which,  on 
account  of  xii.  12,  most  critics  refer  this  section — 
hare  uttered  piiedictions  such  as  these?  Since  the 
time  of  Zepbauiah  all  the  prophets  looked  upon  the 
fate  of  Jerusalem  as  sealed,  whereas  here,  in  dii'ect 
contradiction  to  such  views,  the  preservation  of  the 
city  is  announced  even  in  the  extremest  calamities. 
Any  analogy  to  the  general  strain  of  thought  in 
this  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  Is.  xxix.-xxziii. 
Besides,  no  king  is  ht^re  mentioned,  but  only  "  the 
house  of  David,"  which,  according  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Herrfeld,  Gesch.  des  Vo'Jtea  Israel,  p.  378.. 
ff.),  held  a  high  position  after  tL::  •zile,  and  accord- 
ingly is  mentioned  (xii.  12,  13)  in  its  different 
branches  (oomp.  Movers,  Das  PhOniz.  Altertk.  i. 
531),  together  with  the  tribe  of  I^vi ;  the  prophet, 
like  the  writer  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  looking  to  it  with  a  kind 
of  yearning,  which  before  the  exile,  whilst  there  was 
Hill  a  king,  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Again, 
the  manner  in  which  Kgjpt  is  alluded  to  (ziv.  19) 
almost  of  neceasity  leads  us  to  the  Persian  times ; 
for  then  Hgypt,  in  consequence  of  h«r  perpetual 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  Peraian  joke,  was  naturally 
brought  into  ho>tility  with  the  Jews,  who  were 
under  the  protection  of  Persia.  Before  the  exile 
this  was  only  the  case  during  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Josiah  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish. 

It  would  seem  then  that  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  us  to  place  tiiis  section  xii.-xiv.  in  the 
tiross  before  the  exile;    much,  on  the  contrary, 
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•  Comment,  in  Evang.  Mdilh.  cap.  xxvli.  •,  10. 

f  Tbis  extraordinarjr  method  of  (ulvinK  the  difflcnlty 
baa  been  adopted  by  I>r.  Wonkworth  In  bis  na4e  oo  ttie 
passage  in  a  Matttiew.  He  says  :*•  On  tbe  whole  Iters 
Is  reaiioD  to  believe  .  .  .  that  tbs  prophecy  which  we  nod 
in  Zech.  (xi.  12, 13)  had.  in  the  jlrtt  initmm,  been  deU* 
vered  by  Jeremiab ;  and  that  by  referftOR  here  not  to 
Zech.  wberp  «/y  read  it,  but  to  Jer.  where  we  do  Msf  read 
It,  the  Holy  Spirit  teacbes  uanot  io  regard  tbs  PropbeU 
as  the  AuOton  ot  their  Prophecies,"  ke.  And  sgsln; 
•*  He  intruds  to  tearb,  that  all  yrofbftit*  ptoeesd  tram 
One  Splrii,  and  that  laoee  bj  whom  uwy  i****  ■Uarsd 


whicn  nn  cjilj  be  ntisfactorily  aceuunted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  written  during  the 
period  of  '.^  Persian  dominion.  Nor  must  it  be 
foi-gotten  that  we  have  here  that  fuller  development 
of  the  Messianic  idea  which  at  such  a  time  might  he 
expected,  and  one  which  in  fact  reet«  upon  all  the 
prophets  who  flourished  before  the  exile. 

Such  are  the  grounds,  critical  and  historical,  on 
which  Stiihelin  rests  his  defence  of  the  later  date  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  prophet  2>chaiiah.  We 
have  given  his  arguments  at  length  as  the  ablest 
and  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  recent,  on 
his  side  of  the  controveray.  Some  of  them,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  full  of  weight.  .And  when  critics 
like  Eichhom  maintain  that  of  the  whole  section 
ix.  1-x.  17,  no  explanation  is  possible,  unless  we 
derive  it  from  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  when  De  Wette,  after  having  adopted  the  theory 
of  different  authors,  fejt  himself  obliged  to  abandon 
it  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  and  to  vindicate 
the  int<»grity  of  the  book,  the  grounds  for  a  post- 
exile  date  must  be  very  strong.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  which  way  the  wdght  of  evidence 
preponderates. 

With  regard  to  the  quotation  in  St  Matthew 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  setting  eside  the  re- 
ceived reading.  Jerome  observes,  "  This  passage  is 
not  found  in  Jeremiah.  But  in  Zechariah,  who 
is  nearly  the  last  of  the  twelve  prophet*,  something 
like  it  occurs :  and  though  there  is  no  gi-e:it  dirterence 
in  the  meaning,  yet  both  the  order  and  the  woi-ds 
are  different.  I  i-ead  a  short  time  since,  in  a  He- 
bi-ew  volume,  which  a  Hebivw  of  the  sect  of  tlie 
Nazarenes  presented  to  me,  an  apocryphal  book  of 
Jeremiah,  in  which  I  found  the  passage  word  for 
word.  But  still  I  am  rather  inclinwi  to  think 
that  the  quotation  is  made  from  Zechariah,  in  tlie 
usual  manner  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  yrhi 
neglecting  the  order  of  the  woids,  only  give  th» 
general  sense  of  what  they  cite  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."* 

Eusebius  (Evangel.  Dcmonstr.  lib.  x.)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  passage  thus  quoted  stood  originally 
in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  but  was  either  erasea 
subsequently  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews  [a  very 
improbable  supposition  it  need  hardly  be  said] ;  or 
that  the  name  of  Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Jeremiah  through  the  carelessness  of  copyists. 
Augustine  {d«  Cons.  Evangel,  iii.  SO)  testifies  that 
the  moft  ancient  Greek  copies  had  Jerrmi^ih,  and 
thinks  that  the  mistake  was  originally  St.  Matthew's, 
but  that  this  was  divinely  ordeieil,  and  that  the 
Evangelist  would  not  a>rrect  the  error  even  when 
pointed  out,  in  order  that  we  might  thus  infer  that 
all  the  Prophets  s]iake  by  one  Spirit,  and  that  what 
was  tlie  work  of  one  was  the  work  of  all  (et  .singula 
ease  omnium,  et  omnia  singulonim.)'  Some  Ijter 
writers  aooounted  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah,  by  the  oonfusioa  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  hia  prophecto    ■  ccoftnioo,  iMnrera,  it 

are  not  sooross,  bat  only  i!>iwiiirfi  of  the  ssme  Divjie 
tmth."  Bat  If  M.  why,  It  may  be  asked,  do  the  wriirn 
of  the  SMTSd  Books  ever  give  tbetar  oemss  at  alt?  Why 
IreaMe  ooneivae  with  the  qoeeMoB  whethw  a  Lake 
wnrte  the  kiM,  or  whether  &  l^ul  wrote  the  Ep.  to  the 
BehrewtorlhePastonai^lsilssr  What  beamM  of  the 
argoaeBt,  Maally  dssnsd  so  aUeiw,  derived  from  the 
teeUmooy  of  the  #k«r  EvaageUsI^  If.  after  all,  the  tjiu 
are  bat  «N*/ 

It  woold  not  be  loo  macb  to  say  that  ■och  a  thivry  is 
at  pcmklow  as  thM  agrioat  whlcb  It  U  dirucioL 
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may  be  remaikeJ,  whidi  is  not  cotihned  to  the 
(jreek,  but  which  is  found  no  less  in  our  present 
Hebrew  text.  Others  again  suggest  that  in  the 
Greek  autograph  ot  Matthew,  ZPIOT  may  have 
been  writteu.  and  tlial  copyists  may  have  tak<>n 
this  for  IPIOT.  But  theie  is  no  evidence  that 
abbreviations  of  this  kind  were  in  use  so  early. 
Kpiphanius  and  some  of  the  Greek  Fathei-s  seem 
to  have  read  iy  roTi  irpo^i^rois.  And  the  most 
Ancient  copy  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  Gosj)els 
omits  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  ha-s  merely 
dictum  est  per  Pi-ophetam.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  represents  the  original  Greek 
reading  rh  pi}6kv  Sia  rov  Xlpo<pi)Tov,  and  that  some 
early  annotator  wrote  'Ifftf/xiov  on  the  margin, 
whence  it  crept  into  the  text.  The  choice  lies 
between  this,  and  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  j)art  of 
the  Kvangelist  if  we  admit  the  integrity  of  our 
present  Book  of  Zechariah,  unless,  indeed,  we  sup- 
pose, with  Eichhorn,  who  follows  Jerome,  that  an 
Apociyphal  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  quoted.  Theo- 
phylactpro{)Oses  to  insert  a  koI,  and  would  read  8ia 
Ifpfuiov  Kol  Tov  Tlpo<tyfiTov — ^yovv  Zaxf^p^ov. 
He  argues  that  the  quotation  is  re;iliy  a  i'u.-<ion  of 
two  passages ;  that  concerning  the  price  paid  oc- 
curring in  Zechariah,  chap.  xi. ;  and  that  concerning 
the  field  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  xix.  But  what  N.  T. 
writer  would  have  used  such  a  form  of  expression 
"  by  Jeremy  and  the  Prophet "  ?  Such  a  mode  of 
quotation  is  without  pamllel.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  passage  as  given 
ill  S.  Matthew  does  not  represent  exactly  either  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Zechariah,  or  the  version  of  the 
LXX.  l"he  other  passages  of  the  Prophet  quoted 
.n  the  N.  T.  are  ix.  9  (in  Matt.  xxi.  5  ;  Joh.  xii. 
15);  xii.  10  (in  Joh.  xix.  37  ;  Rev.  i.  7j ;  xiii.  7 
(in  Matt.  xxvi.  31  ;  Mark  xiv.  27) ;  but  in  no 
instanob  is  the  Prophet  quoted  by  name. 
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449.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

2.  (Zaxapias:  Zacharias.)  Son  of  Meshelemiah, 
or  Sheleniiah,  a  Korhite,  and  keeper  of  the  north  gate 
'.f  the  tabernacle  of  the  congi-egation  (1  Chr.  ix.  21) 
m  the  arrangement  of  the  porters  in  the  reign  of 
David.  In  1  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  14,  his  name  appeai-s  in 
the  lengthened  form  -in^lSTi  and  in  the  last  quoted 

verse   he   is   described  as  "  one   counselling  with 
understanding." 

3.  {ZaKxovp;  Alex.  Zaxx^^P-)  ^"^  of  the  sons 
of  Jehiel,  tlie  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Ch'r. 
ix.  37).     In  1  Chr.  viii.  31  he  is  called  Zacher. 

4.  {Zaxapias.)  A  Levite  in  the  Temple  band  aa 
arranged  lay  David,  appointed  to  play  "  with  psal- 
teries on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).  He  was  ol 
the  second  order  of  Levites  fver.  18),  a  porter  or 
gatekeeper,  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  2^cha 
riah  the  son  of  Meshelemiah.  In  1  Chr.  xv.  1  i 
his  name  is  written  in  the  longer  foiTO,  -in^^DT. 

5.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jf- 
hoshaphat  who  were  sent  with  priests  and  Levites  to 
teach  the  peojjle  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7), 

6.  {'A^apias.)  Son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada, 
in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of  Judiih  ''2  Chr.  xxiv, 
20),  and  therefore  the  king's  cousin.  After  tin 
death  of  Jehoiada  Zechariah  probably  succeeded  tc 
his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  reactlDD 
in  favour  of  idolatry  which  immediately  followed, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspii-acy  foimed  against  hinj 
by  the  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stones  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple.  The  memory  of  this  un- 
righteous deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish  tradition.  Id 
*>ie  Jerusalem  Talmud  (^Taanith,  fol.  69,  que  ted  Ly 
Lighttoot,    Temple  Service,  c.  xxxvi.)  there  is  « 
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legi-nd  tokl  of  eii;)ity  UuiuhhihI  young  pnests  who" 
were  lUin  by  Nebuiuinulu)  for  the  blood  of  Zechii- 
ri»h,  aiid  the  evident  hold  which  the  stoiy  Iwd 
taken  upmi  the  minds  of  the  jieople  rendei-s  it  pro- 
liable  that  "  Zachuiias  sou  of  Barachiiis,"  who  was 
slain  between  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35),  is  the  same  with  Zechanah  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
ajid  that  the  name  of  Barachins  as  his  father  crept 
intc  tho  teit  from  a  mar^nal  gloss,  the  writer  con- 
fusing this  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  the  pro- 
phet- who  was  the  son  of  Bereihiah,  or  with  another 
Zeciiariah  the  son  of  Jeberechi:ih  (Is.  viii.  2). 

7.  Zaxaplas.)  A  Kohathite  Lerite  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah.  who  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  work- 
-11011  tjiigijel  in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

8.  The  leader  of  the  sons  of  PhaiXKh  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 

9-  •'N>n  of  Bebai,  who  came  up  from  Babjlon 
with  Ezni  'Ezr.  viii.  11). 

10.  {ZiicJuvia  in  N'eh.)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
|«ople  whom  Ezra  summoned  in  council  at  the 
river  .\hava,  belbre  the  second  caravan  returned 
fit)m  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  He  stood  at  Ezra's 
left  nand  when  he  expounded  the  Law  to  the  people 
'Neh.  viii.  4). 

11.  (Zaxaf>(a:  Zacharioi.)  One  of  the  family 
of  Elam,  who  had  mairied  a  tbreign  wife  after  the 
Captivity  (Ezr.  x.  26;. 

12.  Ancestor  of  Atliaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

13.  (Zaxof/as )  A  Shilonite,  descendant  of 
IVrez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

14.  {Zaxapia.)  A  priest,  son  of  Pashur  (Neh. 
xi.  12). 

15.  {Z'icharia.')  The  representative  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Iddo  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  16).  Possibly  the  same  as  Zecha- 
riah the  prophet  the  son  of  Iddo. 

16.  {Zctcharias,  Zacharia.)  One  of  the  priests, 
son  of  Jonathan,  who  blew  with  the  trumpets  at 
the  de-iication  of  the  dty  wall  by  Eria  and  Nehe- 
miah  {Seh.  xii.  35,  41). 

17.  (innST  :  Zaxapla).  A  chief  of  the  Reu- 
benites  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (I  Chr.  v.  7). 

18.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  the  trum- 
pets in  th'.>  j>rrx-'->sion  which  accompanied  tl»e  ark 
from  the  hi>u.so  of  Obed-edom  ( I  Chr.  xv.  24). 

19.  NMi  of  Lsshiah,  or  Jesiah,  a  Kohathite  Lerite 
descended  from  L'zziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25), 

20.  (Zaxopiar.)  Fourth  son  of  Uosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11), 

21.  (ZaSai'oi;  Alex.  Zafiiias.)  A  Manassite, 
whose  son  Mdo  w:ts  chief  of  hia  tribe  in  Gilead  in 
the  reign  of  Uaviil  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

22.  (Zoxopiaj.)  The  father  of  Jahaxiel,  a  Ger- 
shonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaphat  (2  Chr. 
XX    14). 

23.  One  of  the  sona  of  Jehoahaphat  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  2). 

24.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Urxiah,  who 
appears  to  have  acted  aa  the  king's  counsellor,  but 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  The 
chronicler  in  de^ribing  him  makes  use  of  a  most 
remarkable  and  unique  expression,  **  Zechwrinh,  who 
nn<ier*tood  the  seeing  of  God,"  or,  as  our  A.  V.  haa 
rt,  **  who  had  undei^tandiog  in  the  Tkioos  of  God* 
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^comp.  Dun.  i.  17).  As  no  such  term  is  ever  eto* 
ployed  elsewhei'e  in  the  description  of  any  prophet, 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  reading  of  Uii 
received  text  is  the  true  one.  The  LX-\.,  Targum, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Rashi,  ar.d  Kimchi,  with  many  o/ 
Kennicott's  MSS.,  i-ead  nKT3,  "  in  the  fear  of,' 
for  niK"13,  and  their  reading  is  most  probably  thi 
coiTect  one. 

25.  The  father  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  Heiekiah's 
mother  (2  Chr.  zxiz.  1);  called  also  ZaCHARIAH 
ill  the  A.  V. 

26.  One  of  the  family  of  Asaph  the  minsti^ 
who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  tool;  part  with  other 
Levites  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  13). 

27.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  Temple  in  the 
i-eign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  8).  He  was  probably, 
as  Bertheaii  conjectures,  **  the  second  priest "  (oomp 
2  K.  XXV.  1»). 

28.  The  son  of  Jebeiechiah,  who  was  taken  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the  "  &ithful  witne^set 
to  recoi^d,"  when  he  wrote  concerning  Maher-shaLii- 
hash-baz  (Is.  viii,  2).  He  was  not  the  same  aa 
Zechariah  the  prophet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Uzziah  and  died  before  that  king,  but  he  may  have 
been  the  Levite  of  that  name,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  assisted  in  the  punfication  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr,  xxix,  13).  As  2Sechariah  the  prophet  ii 
called  the  son  of  Bei-echiah,  with  which  Jebere  hiali 
is  ail  but  identical,  Bertholdt  {Einl.  iv,  1722, 
1727)  conjectui-ed  that  some  of  the  prophecies  at- 
tributed to  him,  at  any  rate  chaps,  ix.-xi.,  wer« 
i-eally  the  production  of  Zechariah,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Isaiah,  and  were  appended  to  the  volume  of 
the  later  pi-ophet  of  the  same  name  (Gesen.  Der 
Proph.  Jesaut,  i.  327 ).  Another  conjecture  is  that 
Zechai'iah  the  son  of  Jebeiechiah  is  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  father  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of  Ahaz 
(Poli  Sijnopsis,  in  loc.):  the  witnesses  summoned 
by  Isaiah  being  thus  men  of  the  highest  e(x-lesiastical 
and  civil  rank.  [W,  A,  W  ' 

ZEDAD'  (yVi :  SofMStbc,  HMa<r«XSci^ ;  Alex. 

ZaSixSoK,  EXSo/i :  Sedada,  Sadada).  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  bonier  of  the  laud  of  Israel, 
as  promised  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv,  8)  and  aa 
i-estored  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  15,  who  probably  passea 
through  it  on  his  road  to  Assyria  as  a  captive.  In 
the  tbrmer  case  it  occurs  between  "  the  entrance  of 
Hamath  "  and  Ziphron,  and  in  the  latter  between  the 
"  road  to  Hethlon  "  and  Hamath.  A  place  named 
Sidid  exists  to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  chain  of  Antilibanus,  al>out  50  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Baalbec,  and  35  S.S.E.  of  Hums.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  identical 
with  Zedad ;  but  at  present  the  pn.ssages  in  which 
the  latter  is  mentioned  are  so  impertectly  ondei^ 
stood,  and  this  piut  of  the  country  has  l««n  so  little 
explored  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  topographical 
conclusions,  that  nothing  ran  be  done  beyoal  direct* 
ing  attention  to  the  cuiiicidenoe  iu  th«  naBBM  (■•• 
Porte.,  /Vm  Years,  ttc.,  ii.  354-6).  [G.] 

ZEDFX:!HrA8  (2«8«ir(M :  Sodtcim).  Zm- 
DKKIAH  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  46), 

ZEDEIU'AU.     1.  ^^njtnv.  Tsidklyyahn,  nd 


•  Jer.  xxYll.  la.  xxvIlL  1.  xxIx.  3.  In  this  tonn  it  U 
Uentical  with  the  name  which  sppeara  in  the  A.  V.  (in 
eoonexion  with  a  dltTereDt  perBon)  as  Zidkuah.  A  •!• 
laikr  inonosisleacjr  ot  our  tranaialon  Is  ihewa  la  tke 


caMs  of  HeMkiah,  HhkiJah,  std  Hlikisb;  KMkM  «hl 
Jetewkel. 

*  The  pacnUarlties  of  the  name,  m  It  appears  ta  tka 
VaUcan  LXX,  (Mai),  may  be  noicd .  -  («!)  It 
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8ed«ci(u).  The  last  king  of  Jirdah  nnd  Jerusalem. 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  by  his  wife  Hamutal,  and 
tlierefore  own  brother  to  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiv.  18  ; 
comp.  xxiii.  31).  His  original  name  had  been 
Mattaniah,  which  was  changed  to  Zedekiah  by 
Ncbuchiulnezzar,  when  he  ean-ied  off  his  nephew 
Jehoiachim  to  liabylon,  and  left  him  on  the  tiirone 
of  Jerusalem.  Zedekiiih  was  but  twenty-one  years 
old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of  an  im- 
poveiished  kingdom,  and  a  city  which,  though  still 
strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  impregnability, 
w;»s  bereft  of  well-nigh  all  its  defenders.  But  Jeru- 
salem might  have  remained  the  head  of  the  Baby- 
lonian province  of  Judah,  and  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  continued  standing,  had  Zedekiah  jwssessed 
wisdom  and  firmness  enough  to  remain  tiaie  to  his 
allegiance  to  Babylon.  This,  however,  he  could 
not  do  (Jer.  xxxviii.  5).  His  history  is  contained 
in  the  short  sketch  of  the  events  of  his  reign  given 
in  2  K.  sziv.  17-xxv.  7,  and,  with  some  trifling 
variations,  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7,  Hi.  1-11,  together 
with  the  still  shoiter  summary  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
10,  &c. ;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxi.  xxiv.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
xxix.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.  (being  the 
chapters  containing  the  prophecies  delivered  by 
this  prophet  during  this  reign,  afid  his  relation 
of  various  events  more  or  less  afiecting  Zedekiah), 
and  Ez.  xvi.  11-21.  To  these  it  is  indispen-sable  to 
add  the  narrative  of  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  7,  1-8,  §2), 
which  is  partly  constnicted  by  comparison  of  the 
documents  enumerated  above,  but  also  contains  in- 
foiTnation  derived  from  other  and  independent 
sources.  From  these  it  is  evident  that  i^ekiah 
was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heart  as  weak  in 
will.  He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  chai-acters, 
frequent  in  history,  like  our  own  Charles  I.  and 
Louis  XVI.  of  France,  who  find  themselves  at  the 
head  of  al)aii-s  during  a  great  crisis,  without  having 
the  stiength  of  character  to  enable  them  to  do  what 
they  know  to  be  right,  and  wiiose  infirmity  be- 
comes moral  guilt.  The  princes  of  his  court,  as 
he  himself  pathetically  admits  in  his  inten-iew  with 
Jeremiah,  described  in  chap,  xxxviii.,  had  him  com- 
pletely under  their  influence.  "  Against  them,"  he 
complains,  "it  is  not  the  king  that  can  do  any- 
thing." He  was  thus  diiven  to  disregaixi  the  counsels 
of  the  prophet,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  were 
jterfectly  sound ;  and  he  who  might  have  kept  tiit 
fragments  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  together,  and 
liaintained  for  some  generations  longer  the  worehip 
•f  Jehovah,  brought  its  final  ruin  on  his  country, 
iesti-uction  on  the  Temple,  death  to  his  family,  and 
cruel  toiment  and  miserable  captivity  on  himself. 
It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxvii.'  and  xxviii.  (ap- 
parently the  earliest  prophecies  delivered  during 
this  reign),  that  the  earlier  poilion  of  Zedekiah 's 
reign  was  maiked  by  an  agitation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke. 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  since  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  we  find  am- 
bassadors from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms — 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Edom,  and  Moab — at  his  court,  to 
consult  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.     This  happened 

(o)  It  is  2t5«icia  In  2  K.  xxiv.  17;  1  Chr.  iiU  15;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  4  only. 

(6)  The  genitive  is  XeSexiov  in  2  K.  xxv.  2,  Jer.  U.  69, 
Ui.  1, 10.  11 ;  but  SeScKut  in  Jer.  i.  3,  xxviiL  1,  xxxix.  1 ; 
and  XeStKeia  In  xxxix.  2  only. 

(c)  The  name  is  occasionally  omitted  where  it  is  present 
fci  the  Hebrew  text,  e.g.  Jer.  xxxviii.,  Hi.  5,  8 ;  but  on  the 
otber  band  ii>  inserted  is  xlvi.  1,  where  also  Elam  is  put 
'or  ••  seutUos."  i 
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either  during  ^^e  king'.«  absence  or  immedialeij 
after  his  ret;.ra  froTz  Babvlon,  whither  he  went  oi 
some  errand,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  named,  bul 
which  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  blind  the  eye* 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplated  revolt  (Jer. 
li.  59).  The  project  was  attacked  by  Jeremiah 
with  the  strongest  statement  of  the  folly  of  such 
course — a  statement  coiToborated  by  the  veiy  ma- 
terial fact  that  a  man  of  Jenisalem  named  Hana- 
niah,  who  had  opposed  him  with  a  declaration  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  the  s()oils  of  the  Temple 
should  be  restored  within  two  yeai-s,  had  died,  in 
accordance  with  Jeremiah's  prediction,  within  two 
months  of  its  deliveiy.  This,  and  perhaps  also 
the  impossibility  of  any  real  alliance  between  Judah 
and  the  surrounding  nations,  seems  to  have  put  a 
stop,  for  the  time,  to  the  anti-Babylonian  move- 
ment. On  a  man  of  2Mekiah's  temperament  the 
sudden  death  of  Hananiah  must  have  produced  a 
strong  impression  ;  and  we  may  without  improba- 
bility accept  this  as  the  time  at  which  he  pi-ocured 
to  be  made  in  silver  a  set  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  to  replace  the  golden  plate  carried  oil'  with 
his  pi-edeoessor  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Bar.  i.  8). 

The  fii-st  act  of  overt  reliellion  of  which  any  re- 
cord sur\'ives  was  the  fonnation  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity 
with  Babylon.  In  fact,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Chronicles  and  Ezekiel  (xvii.  13),  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  Josephus,  it  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  name  of  Elohim,  by 
which  Zedekiah  was  bound  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
namely,  that  he  would  keep  the  kingdom  for  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, make  no  innovation,  and  enter  into 
no  league  with  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  13;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
13  ;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  7,  §1).  As  a  natural  consequence  it 
brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immediate  invasion  of  the 
Chaldeans.  The  mention  of  this  event  in  the  Bible, 
though  sure,  is  extremely  slight,  and  occui-s  only  in 
Jer.  xxxvii.  b-ll,  xxxiv.  21,  and  Ez.  xvii.  15-20; 
but  Josephus  (x.  7,  §3)  relates  it  more  fully, 
and  gives  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  namely  the 
eighth  year  of  Zedekiah.  Probably  also  the  de- 
nunciations of  an  Egyptian  alliance,  contained  in 
Jer.  ii.  18,  36,  have  reference  to  the  same  time. 
It  appeal's  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made  aware 
of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  the  non-payment 
of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  sent  ac 
army  to  ravage  Judaea.  This  was  done,  and  th€ 
whole  country  reduced,  except  Jerusalem  and  two 
strong  places  in  the  western  plain,  Lachish  and 
Azekah,  which  still  held  out  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  In 
the  panic  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Zedekiah  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
princes  and  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  tc 
abolish  the  odious  custom  which  prevailed  of  en- 
slaving their  countrymen.  A  solemn  rite  (ver.  18), 
recalling  in  its  form  that  in  which  the  original 
covenant  of  the  nation  had  been  made  with  Abram 
(Gen.  XV.  9,  &c.),  was  performed  in  the  Temple 
(ver.  15),  and  a  crowd  of  Israelites  of  both  sexef 
found  themselves  released  from  slavery. 

In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  the 


N.B.  The  references  above  given  to  Jeremiah  are  accord- 
ing  to  the  Hebrew  capitulation. 

«  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  ver.  1  of  xxvii.,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  contains  an  error,  and  that  for  Jehoiakim 
w«  should  read  Zedekiah.  The  mention  of  Zedekiah  in 
vers.  3  and  12,  and  in  xxviii.  1,  as  well  as  of  the  captivity 
of  Jeconiah  in  ver.  20,  no  less  tlian  the  whole  argument  at 
the  latter  pwt  of  the  chapter,  renders  this  evident. 
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vwist^Dce  of  his  ally.  On'hcaring  of  his  approach 
the  C'iialiiees  at  once  raiised  the  tiege  and  advanced  to 
nert  him.  The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite 
to  rea<<wrt  their  power  over  the  king,  and  their 
(fetiance  of  Jehovah,  by  i-e-enslaving  those  whom 
they  had  so  receutlr  manumitted  ;  and  the  prophet 
thereupon  utters  a  doom  on  these  miscreants  which, 
in  the  liei-ccress  of  its  tone  and  in  some  of  its  ex- 
pi-essions,  i-ecalU  those  of  Elijah  on  Ahab  'ver.  20). 
This  encounter  was  quickly  followed  by  Jeremiah's 
capture  and  imprisonment,  which  but  tor  the  inter- 
ference of  the  king  (xxxvii.  17,  21)  would  have 
rapiillv  put  an  end  to  his  life  (ver.  20).  How  long 
the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem  we 
aie  not  told.  It  mast  hare  required  at  least  several 
months  to  move  a  large  army  and  baggie  through 
the  ditKcult  and  tortuous  country  which  separates 
Jerusalem  from  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  to  efl'ect 
the  complete  impulse  of  the  Egyptian  anny  from 
Syria,  which  Josephus  athrms  was  etlecled.  All 
we  certainly  know  is  that  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  tenth  month  of  2^ekiah's  ninth  year  the 
Chaldeans  were  again  before  the  walls  (Jer.  lii.  4). 
From  this  time  foi-ward  the  siege  pi-ogressed  slowly 
but  surely  to  its  consummation,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  both  famine  and  pestilence  (Joseph.).  Zede- 
kiah  again  interfered  to  pi-eserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah 
fiom  the  vengeance  of  the  princes  (xxxviii.  7-13), 
and  then  occuriied  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  the  prophet  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  atl'ords  so  good  a  clue  to 
the  condition  of  abject  dependence  into  which  a 
long  course  of  opposition  had  brought  the  weak- 
minded  monarch.  It  would  seem  from  this  con- 
versation that  a  considerable  desertion  had  already 
taken  place  to  the  besiegers,  proving  that  the  pro- 
phet's view  of  the  condition  of  things  was  shaivd 
by  many  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  unhappy 
Zedekiah  throws  away  the  chance  of  preservation 
for  himself  and  the  city  which  the  prophet  set  before 
him,  in  his  fear  that  he  would  be  mocked  by  those 
very  Jews  who  had  already  taken  the  step  Jeremiah 
was  urgmg  him  to  take  (xxxviii.  19).  At  the  same 
time  his  fear  of  the  princes  who  remained  in  the 
city  is  not  diminished,  and  he  even  condescends  to 
impose  on  the  prophet  a  subterfuge,  with  the  view 
of  concealing  the  real  purport  of  his  conversation 
from  these  tyrants  of  his  spirit  (vers.  24-27). 

But  while  the  king  was  hesitating  the  end  was 
rapidly  coming  nearer.  The  city  was  indeed  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  had 
throughout  been  very  destructive  (Joseph.;,  but  it 
was  now  aided  by  a  aerere  fiunine.  The  bread  had 
for  long  been  consamad  (Jer.  xxxviii.  9),  and  all 
the  terrible  expedients  had  been  tried  to  which  the 
wr>tchc(i  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  are  forced 
to  resort  in  such  case*.  Mothen  had  boiled  and 
eaten  the  flash  of  their  own  infimta  (Bar.  ii.  3 ; 
L-im.  iv.  10).  Persons  of  the  greatest  wealth  and 
station  were  to  be  seen  searching  the  dungfaeaps  for 
a  morsel  of  food.  The  elleminate  nobles,  whose  £sir 
Complexions  hail  been  their  pride,  wandered  in  the 
open  streets  like  blackened  but  liring  skeletons 
(l.am.  iv.  T),  R).  Still  the  king  was  seen  in  public, 
sitting  in  the  gate  where  justice  was  administered, 
that  his  people  inigh*  approach  him,  though  indeed 
be  had  no  help  to  gi/e  them  (xxxviii.  7). 

At  last,  after  sixWon  dreadful  months  had  dragged 
o;.,  the  catastrophe  arrive<i.  It  was  oo  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  nc'.nth,  about  the  middle  of  July,  at 
midnight,  as  Joi  •phiui  with  careful  ninuteueas  in- 
forms us,  thot  Um  breach  in  those  itMit  and  Tenar* 
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able  walls  was  effected.  The  moon,  nine  days  old, 
had  gone  down  beiow  the  hilli"  which  fbi'm  th« 
western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem,  or  M-as,  at 
any  rate,  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter  darkness 
which  reigns  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  an  eastern 
town,  where  the  inhabitants  i°etire  eai'ly  to  i°est,  and 
where  thei-e  are  but  few  windows  to  emit  light 
from  within  the  houses.  The  wretched  remnants  of 
the  army,  starved  and  exhausted,  had  left  the  wa'.Ls, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the  entrance  ot 
the  Chaldeans.  Passing  in  through  the  breach, 
they  made  their  way,  as  their  custom  was,  to  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Temple 
was  entered  by  a  hostile  force,  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  court  of  the  great  king  took  their  seats  in 
state  in  the  middle  gate  of  the  hitherto  virgin 
house  of  Jehovah.  The  alarm  quickly  spread 
through  the  sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah,  collecting 
his  wives  and  children  (Joseph.)  and  surrounding 
himself  with  the  lew  soldiei-s  who  had  survived  the 
accidents  of  the  siege,  made  his  way  out  of  the 
city  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  Assy- 
rians had  entered,  by  a  sti^et  which,  like  the  Beim 
es-Surein  at  Damascus,  ran  between  two  walls 
(probably  those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
so-called  Tyropoeon  valley),  and  issued  at  a  gate 
above  the  royal  gardens  and  the  Fountain  of 
Siloam.  Thence  he  took  the  road  towards  the 
Jordan,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  refuge,  as  David 
had,  at  some  fortified  place  in  the  mountains  on  iU 
eastern  side.  On  the  road  they  were  met  and 
recognized  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  foiToeily 
deserted  to  the  Chaldeans.  By  them  the  intelligence 
was  communicated,  with  the  eager  treachery  of  de- 
serters, to  the  generals  in  the  city  (Joseph.),  and, 
as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  permitted  it,  swift 
pursuit  was  made.  The  kuig's  party  must  have 
had  some  hours'  start,  and  ought  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  Joi°dan ;  but,  eitlier  from 
their  being  on  foot,  weak  and  infirm,  while  the 
pursuers  were  mounted,  or  perhaps  owing  to  the 
incumbrance  of  the  women  and  baggage,  they  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  within  sight 
of  the  river.  A  few  of  the  people  only  remained 
round  the  person  of  the  king.  The  rest  fled  in  all 
diivctions,  so  that  he  was  easily  taken. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  some  35  miles  beyond 
Baalbec,  and  therefoi-e  about  ten  days'  journey  from 
Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and  his  sons  were 
despatohed  ;  his  daughters  were  kept  at  Jerusalem, 
and  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  notorious 
Ishmael  at  Mizpah.  When  he  was  brought  befoi-e 
Nebuchadnessar,  the  great  king  reproached  him  in 
the  seTarest  terms,  first  for  breaking  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  next  for  ingratitude  (Joseph.).  He  then, 
with  a  refinement  <^  cruelty  characteristic  of  those 
cruel  times,  ordered  his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him, 
and  lastly  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  He  was 
then  loaded  with  brazen  fetters,  and  at  a  later  period 
taken  to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  We  are  not  told 
whethar  bt  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  hit 
brother  Jeboiachin,  who  at  that  time  was  also  in 
captiTitT  there ;  nor  do  we  know  the  time  of  his 
death;  but  from  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the 
statement  of  Jehoiakim's  release  by  Eril-Merodach, 
26  yean  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  natural 
to  infer  that  by  that  time  Zedekiah's  sufferinn  hU 
ended. 

The  tJKt  of  his  intorvipw  with  Kebuchadnamr  al 
Riblah,  and  hi*  bu..^  carried  bUnd  to  Habylna,  raooi» 
cilcs  twopredktteosof  Jcmiiiah  an<l  fclaekiel,  which 
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at  the  time  of  their  delivery  must  have  appeared 
conflicting,  and  which  Josephus  indeed  particularly 
states  Zedekiah  alleged  as  his  reason  tor  not  giving 
more  heed  to  Jei-emiah.  The  fcrmer  of  these  (Jer. 
zxxii.  4)  states  that  Zedekiah  shall  "speak  with 
the  king  of  Babylon  mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  eyes 
shall  behold  his  eyes;"  the  Litter  (Ez.  xii.  lo), 
that  "  he  shall  be  brought  to  Babylon,  yet  shall 
he  not  see  it,  though  he  die  there."  The  whole  of 
this  prediction  of  Kzekiel,  whose  pro()hecies  appear 
to  have  been  delivered  at  Babylon  (Kz.  i.  1-3; 
zl.  1),  is  truly  remarkable  as  describing  almost 
exactly  the  circumstances  of  Zedekiah 's  flight. 

2.  (in»i5"l^  and  •n»i?'lV:  ^e^fxtai :  Sedecias.) 
Son  of  Chenaanah,  a  prophet  at  the  court  of  Ahab, 
head,  or,  if  not  head,  virtual  leader  of  the  college. 
He  appears  but  once,  viz.,  as  spokesman  when  the 
prcpheis  are  consulted  by  Ahab  on  the  result  of 
his  proposed  expedition  to  Kamoth-Gilead  (1  K. 
xxii. ;  2  Chr.  xviii.). 

Zedekiah  had  prepared  himself  for  the  inte-view 
with  a  pair  of  iron  horns  after  the  symbolic 
custom  of  the  prophets  (comp.  Jer.  xiii.  xix.), 
the  horns  of  the  reem,  or  butfalo,  which  was  the 
recognised  emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Kphiaim  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  17).  With  these,  in  the  interval  of  Micaiah's 
ariMval,  he  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  Ah.tb 
should  drive  the  Syrians  before  him.  When  Micaiah 
appeared  and  had  delivered  his  prophecy,  Zedekiah 
sprang  forward  and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  face, 
accomfKinying  it  by  a  taunting  sneer.  For  this  he 
is  threiitened  by  Micaiah  in  tei-ms  which  are  hardly 
intelligible  to  us,  but  which  evidently  allude  to 
some  pereonal  danger  to  Zedekiah. 

The  narrative  of  the  Bible  does  not  imply  that  the 
blow  struck  by  Zedekiah  was  pi-ompted  by  more 
than  sudden  anger,  or  a  wish  to  insult  and  humi- 
liate the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  But  Josephus  takes 
a  vei-y  different  view,  which  he  developes  at  some 
length  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §3).  He  relates  that  after 
Micaiah  had  spoken,  Zedekiah  again  came  foi-ward, 
and  denounced  him  as  false  on  the  ground  that  his 
prophecy  contradicted  the  prediction  of  Klijah,  that 
Ahab's  blood  should  be  licked  up  by  dogs  in  the 
field  of  Naboth  of  Jezreel ;  and  as  a  further  proof  that 
ne  was  an  impostor,  he  struck  him,  daring  hin:  to  do 
what  Iddo,  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  had 
done  to  Jerolwam — viz.,  wither  his  hand. 

This  addition  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  related 
by  Josephus  with  great  circumstantiality,  and  was 
doubtless  drawn  by  him  from  that  source,  unhappily 
now  lost,  from  which  he  has  added  so  many  admirable 
touches  to  the  outlines  of  the  sacred  narrative. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  Zedekiah  and  his 
followei-s  ^vere,  whether  prophets  of  Jehovah  or  of 
.wme  false  deity,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt.  True,  ther  use  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  that  was  a  habit  of  false  prophets 
(Jer.  xxviii.  2,  comp.  xxix.  21,  31),  and  there  is  a 
▼ast  dirf'erence  between  the  casual  manner  in  which 
they  mention  the  awful  Name,  and  the  full,  and  as 
it  weie,  formal  style  in  which  Micaiah  proclaims  and 
reiterates  it.  Seeing  also  that  Ahab  and  his  queen 
were  piofessedly  worshippers  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth, 
and  that  a  few  years  only  before  this  event  they 
had  an  establishment  consisting  of  two  bodies — one 
of  450,  the  other  of  400 — prophets  of  this  false 
woi-ship,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  could 


»  Once  only,  viz.  1  K.  xxU.  11. 

*  The  meaning  is  slightly  altered  by  tiie  change  to  thft 
Mivrel-pjlnu.  in  the  furmei  caue  it  signifies  an  "  addition  *' 
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haw  I  een  also  400  prophets  of  Jehovah  at  nil  conrt 
But  the  niquiry  of  :iie  KUigof  Judah  seems  to  decidj 
the  point.  After  heaiinjj  the  pi-ediction  of  Zede- 
kiah and  his  fcllowp,  he  asks  at  once  for  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah:  "  Is  there  not  here  besides  (nij))  a 
prophet  of  Jehovah  that  we  may  enquire  of  Aim  i  " 
The  natural  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  othe)-8 
were  not  prophets  of  Jehovah,  but  were  the  40U 
prophets  of  Ashtaroth  (A.  V.  "  the  groves  ")  who 
escjiped  the  sword  of  Elijah  (comp.  1  K.  xviii.  19 
with  22,  40).  They  had  spoken  in  His  name,  but 
there  was  something  about  them — some  trait  of 
manner,  costume,  or  gesture — which  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  Jehoshaphat,  and,  to  the  practised  eye 
of  one  who  lived  at  the  centre  of  Jehovah-woi-ship 
and  was  well  versed  in  the  marks  of  the  genuine 
prophet,  proclaimed  them  counterfeits.  With  thes« 
few  words  Zedekiah  may  be  left  to  the  oblivion  in 
which,  except  on  this  one  ocatsion,  he  remains.  [G.] 

3.  (•in'pnV.)  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  a  false  pit>- 
phet  in  Babylon  among  the  captives  who  weit» 
taken  with  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22).  He  was 
denounced  in  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  for  having, 
with  Ahab  the  son  of  Kohiiah,  buoyed  up  the  people 
with  false  hojies,  and  for  profane  and  flagitious  con- 
duct. Their  names  were  to  become  a  byword,  an.l 
their  terrible  fate  a  warning.  Of  this  fate  we  have 
no  direct  intimation,  or  of  the  manner  in  whirji 
they  incurred  it:  the  prophet  simply  pronouDf^s' 
that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  be  burnt  to  dejith.  In  the  Targum  <■< 
R.  Joseph  on  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3  the  story  is  told  thkt 
Joshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  the  high-priest  wa.s  c»;t 
into  the  furnace  of  fiif  with  Ahab  and  Zedekinn, 
but  that,  while  they  weie  consumed,  he  was  'w«'bJ 
for  his  righteousness'  sake. 

4.  The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princer  •  f 
Judah  who  were  assembled  in  the  scribes'  chamb.T 
of  the  king's  palace,  when  Micaiah  announced  that 
Baruch  had  read  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  the  eius 
of  the  people  from  the  chamber  of  Gemarial  .le 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).  [W.  A.  W.J 

ZEEB  (3NT :  6  Z-fiP  •  Zeh).  One  of  the  twt 
"princes"  (''UJ')  of  Midian  in  the  great  invasion 
of  Isi-ael — interior  to  the  "  kings  "  Zebah  and  ZaU 
munna.  He  is  always  named  with  Oreb  (Judg. 
vii.  25,  viii.  3  ;  Fs.  Ixxxiii.  11).  The  name  signifies 
in  Hebrew  "  wolf,"  just  as  Oreb  does  "  ciow,"  and 
the  two  are  appropriate  enough  to  the  customs  of 
predatory  warriors,  who  delight  in  conferring  such 
names  on  their.chiefs. 

Zeeb  and  Oreb  were  not  slain  at  the  f.i-st  rout 
of  the  Arabs  below  the  spring  of  Harod,  but  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  struggle,  probably  in  crossing 
the  Jordan  at  a  foi-d  further  down  the  river,  near 
the  passes  which  descend  fi-om  Mount  Ephraim. 
An  enoimous  ma.ss  of  their  followers  perished  with 
them.  [Oreb.]  Zeeb,  the  wolf,  was  brought  tc 
bay  in  a  winepress  which  in  later  times  bore  hig 
name — the  "winepress  of  &eb "  (3KT  51(5*: 
'lcM((pCh^\  Alex.  Icoc«4)C»?j3:  Torcuiar  Zeb).   [G.] 

ZE'LAH  (JJ^y  and  >'yb>*, ».  e.  Tsela :  in  Josh. 
Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  :S,ri\a\_\e(p  ;  in  Sam.  tv  rfj 
ir\tvpa  in  both:  Sela;  in  latere).  One  of  tho 
cities  in  the  allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 

(aWKino),  in  the  latter  a  "rifc"  (FUrBt,  ^tci».  ii.  275o). 
Compare  the  equivalents  of  the  lAX  anj  Vulg.  in  aaaruel 
as  given  aoov«. 
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it»  pl.ic**  in  the  list  is  between  Tai-aUh  and  na- 
Eie|>h.  Non«  of  Umm  places  have,  however,  been 
yet  ilisaovered.  The  interest  of  Zeiah  i-esides  in  the 
tact  that  it  contaiii«l  the  family  tomb  of  Kish  the 
fether  of  Saul  '  2  Sam.  xxi.  14),  in  which  the  bones 
if  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  also  appnrentlj  of  the 
two  Hjna  and  fiv«  grandsons  of  Saul,  sacritioed  to 
J»-l>..\a}i  on  the  hill  of  Gibeah,  at  last  found  their 
nsfin.;  j.l^ioe  i  comp.  ver.  13).  As  containing  their 
vpuii'liie,  Zelah  was  in  all  probability  the  native 
plj»««  of  the  family  of  Kish,  and  therefore  his 
home,  and  the  home  o(  Saul  before  his  selection  as 
king  h.-vl  brought  him  into  prominence.  This  ap- 
peiirs  to  have  been  generally  overlooked,  but  it  is 
important,  because  it  gives  a  different  starting-point 
to  that  usually  assumed  for  the  journey  of  Saul  in 
quest  of  his  father's  asses,  as  well  as  a  dillerent 
^o!il  for  his  retinn  after  the  anointing ;  and  although 
tlie  position  of  Zelah  is  not  and  may  never  be  known, 
still  it  is  one  step  nearer  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plicate<l  difficulties  of  that  route  to  know  that 
Gibeah— Saul's  royal  i^dence  after  he  became  king 
— was  not  necessarily  the  point  either  of  his  de- 
piirture  or  his  retuni. 

The  nbsetice  of  any  connexion  between  the  names 
of  Zelah  and  Zelzah  (too  frequently  assumed)  is 
noticed  under  the  latter  he.id.  [G.] 

ZEL'EK'P^V:  *EAi«,  2«A^ ;  Alex.  2/3X«7f, 

Z(XX^K :  Zelec).  An  Ammonite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ;  I  Chr.  xi.  S9). 

ZELOPH'EHAD  ("insW  :   2aXx«l«:  Sal- 

pftuad).  Son  of  Hepher,  son  of  Gilead,  son  of  Machir, 
s/m  of  ManHS<«h  (Jo>h.  xvii.  3).  He  Wiis  appa- 
rently the  second  son  of  his  father  Hepher  (1  Chr. 
vli.  I,*)),  though  Simonis  and  others,  following  the 
interpretation  of  the  Kabbis,  and  under  the  impres- 
lion  that  the  etymology  of  his  name  indicates  a 
'^i^t-boi'n,  explains  the  teim  ^JS^H  as  meaning  that 

his  lot  came  ap  second.  2^1ophehad  came  out  of 
Kt:ypt  with  Moaes ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him 
IS  that  he  took  no  part  in  Korah's  mbcllion,  but 
tiiat  he  died  in  the  wildernes*.  as  did  the  whole  of 
that  generation  (Num.  xiv.  35,  xxvii.  3).  On  his 
death  without  male  heirs,  his  five  daughters,  jutt 
after  the  second  numbering  in  the  wilderness,  came 
iH'foie  M<i>es  and  Eleazar  to  claim  the  iuheritanoe  of 
their  f.ither  in  the  tube  of  Manasaeh.  The  claim 
w.is  ailmitted  by  Divine  direction,  and  a  law  was 
i|i<iniiii<;.(trtl,  to  be  of  genei-al  applic;ition,  that  if  a 
:v.i»n  ■li<'<l  without  sons  his  inheritance  should  pMi 
to  his  daughters  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1-11), 
which  led  to  a  further  enactment  (Num.  xxxri.), 
'.hat  such  heiresses  should  not  marry  out  of  their 
own  tribe — a  i-egnlation  which  the  five  daughters 
of  Zelophehail  complii'd  with,  being  all  manied  to 
sens  of  Mauasseh,  fo  that  Zelophehad's  inheritance 
continued  in  the  tribe  of  Ma-ia-sieh.  The  law  of 
RUiveHKion,  as  ezemplilied  m  the  ciue  of  2^lophehad, 
iH  tieated  at  length  by  Selden  {De  Succea*.  capp. 
xxii.  xxiii.  j. 

The  interest  of  the  case.  In  a  legal  point  of  view, 
has  led  to  the  careful  pre«rvation  of  Zelophehad's 

•  In  like  manner  the  sepaldire  of  the  bmtty  of  J««m 
was  at  Bvililebem  (3  Sam.  II.  33). 

■>  Appuronlly  rwMlln({  Sv^V-  The  Tslmiid  bas  no- 
meroa*  <  j(iil»n«tlon%  tho  f«vuariie  <«e  Ijilng  ihal  Zetek 

tns  Jerusalem  -"  tJje  rhadow  (^V)  °'  **<^-"  **«»•«•>•"• 
it  thto  kind  to  a»  'he  rwl  nf  the  aicruiie  of  the  Villi. 

•  Tje  naoie  .V«wa*  occur*  mule  Uian  o«ee  eliewfceie 
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pene:tlo|jy.  Beginning  with  .lo«»ph,  it  will  be  s<vi 
that  the  dacj^hters  of  Zelophehad  aiv  the  seventh 
generation.  So  are  Salmon,  Bezaleel,  and  Zoplia: 
(apparently  tne  first  settler  of  his  family),  tron; 
their  patriarchal  ancestors;  while  Caleb,  Achan,  aal 
Phinehas  are  the  sixth ;  Joshua  seems  to  have  been 
the  eighth.  [Shuthelah.]  The  average,  therefore^ 
seems  to  be  between  6  and  7  generations,  which,  at 
40  yeaiis  to  a  generation  (as  suited  to  the  length  of  life 
at  that  time)  gives  between  240  ecd  280  yeais,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  reckoning  of  215  years  f'lr 
the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  tgypt  +  40  yeans 
in  the  wilderness  =  255  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §5 ; 
Selden,  Do  Success,  xxii.  xxiii.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZEL0TE8  (ZtjAjti^i:  Zelotes).  The  epithet 
given  to  the  Apostle  Simon  to  distinguish  him  froru 
Simon  Peter  (Luke  vi.  15).  In  Matt.  x.  4,  he  is 
called  "  Simon  the  Canaanite,"  the  last  word  being 
a  conuption  of  the  Aramaic  teim,  of  which  "  Ze- 
lotes" is  the  Greek  equivalent.  [Casaanite* 
Simon  5.] 

ZEL'ZAH  'n'^'i,  i.e.  Tseltsach:  iAAo/t«VowT« 
ftfyiXa,  in  both  >1SS.:  in  meridie).  A  place  named 
once  only  (1  Sam.  x.  2),  as  on  the  boundary  o 
Benjamin,  close  to  (DP)  IJachers  sepulchre.  It  was 
the  firet  point  in  the  homeward  journey  of  Saul 
after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  Rachel's  sepulchre 
is  still  shown  a  short  distance  to  the  noith  of  Beth- 
lehem, but  no  acceptable  identification  of  Zelzach 
has  beeu  proposed.  It  is  usually  t^onsidei-ed  as  iden- 
tical with  2Jelah,  the  home  of  Kish  and  Saul,  ano 
that  agiiin  with  Beit-jaLi.  But  this  is  not  tenable; 
at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  to  support  it.  The 
names  Zelah  and  Zelzach  are  not  only  not  identical, 
but  they  have  haixlly  anything  in  common,  still 

less  have  nV?V  and  ^L^ ;  nor  is  Beit-jala  close 

enough  to  the  A'ubbet  Rahil  to  answer  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Samuel.  [G.  j 

ZEMABA'IM  (DnCV:  tipa;  Alex.  -XinpifL 

Setwtraiin).  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  zviii.  22).  It  is  named  between 
Beth  ha-Arabah  and  Bethel,  and  therefore  on  the 
assumption  that  Arabah  in  the  former  name  denotes 
as  usual  the  Jordan  Valley,  we  should  expect  to 
find  Zemaraim  either  in  the  valley  or  in  some  posi- 
tion on  its  western  edge,  between  it  and  Bethel,  lo 
the  former  case  a  trace  of  the  name  may  remain  in 
Chirbet  el-Sz6inra,  which  is  marked  in  Seetzen's 
map  {Beisen,  vol.  iv.  map  2)  as  about  4  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  appears  as  ei-Simrah*  in 
those  of  Robinson  and  Van  de  Velde.'  (See  alaa 
Rob.  B.  R.  i.  569.)  In  the  latter  case  Zem.iraim 
may  be  connected,  or  identical,  with  Molnt  Zk- 
MARAiM,  which  must  have  beeo  in  the  highUnd 
district. 

In  either  event  Zemaraim  may  have  derived  ita 
name  from  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zemarim  or 
Zemarites,  who  were  related  to  the  Hitiite*  and 
Amori'.<4 ;  who,  like  them,  are  reprenented  in  the 
Biblical  account  as  detoendants  of  Ouuuu,  but, 
from  s.me  cauae  or  other  unexplained,  have  left 

(n  the  JonUn  valley.  It  h  found  cIom  to  the  ■■  Krun<J 
fountain  "  In  the  llaln  of  Oennessreth ;  also  at  the  81K 
end  oT  the  Lake  of  Tthertas. 

f  In  tac  and  (0.  of  KuMtiMa  (1.  Mt)  the  name  la  (Iven 
as  ts  stmra  ;  but  this  U  pni(Mt>ly  a  mfaiprlaC  Sm  tbe 
Arabic  Itxlex  to  ed.  I.,  the  )«>xt,  iL  3ut.  and  *^  turn 
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but  Terr  icaiity  tmces  of  their  existence.  The 
listii  of  the  towns  of  lienjamiii  are  i-emaikable  for 
the  number  of  tribes  which  they  commemorate. 
The  Avites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Ophnites,  the  Je- 
busites,  are  all  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Josh, 
xviii.  22-28,  and  it  is  at  le.nst  possible  that  the 
iJemaiites  may  add  another  to  the  list.  [G.] 

ZEMARA'm,  MOUNT  (DnoV  in :  rh 
ipos  Xo/i6ptti':  nums  Someroti).  An  eminence  men- 
tioned in  2  Chr.  xiii.  4  only.  It  was  "  in  Mount 
Ephrajm,"  that  is  to  say  within  the  general  district 
of  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe.  It  appears  to 
have  been  close  to  the  scene  of  the  engagement  men- 
tioned in  the  narrative,  which  again  may  be  in- 
feri'ed  to  have  been  south  of  Bethel  and  Ephmim 
(ver.  19).  It  may  be  said  in  pai^Mig,  that  a  position 
so  far  south  is  no  contradiction  to  its  l^ing  in 
Mount  Ephralm.  It  has  been  ali-eaily  shown  under 
Rahah  [998  6]  that  the  n.ime  of  Mount  Ephi-aim 
probably  extended  as  far  as  er-Ram,  4  miles  aouth 
of  Beitin,  and  8  of  Taiyibeh,  the  jx)ssible  lepresen- 
tative  of  Ephraim.  Whether  Mount  Zemaraim  is 
identical  with,  or  related  to,  the  place  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  If  they  prove  to  be  distinct  places 
they  will  furnish  a  double  testimony  to  the  presence 
of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Zemarites  in  this  pait  of  the 
country.  No  name  answering  to  Zemai-aim  has 
been  yet  discovered  in  the  maps  or  information  of 
travellere  on  the  highland. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate, this  name  is  rendered  by  the  same  word  which 
in  the  (bnner  represents  Samaria,  liut  this,  though 
repeated  (with  a  diffei-ence)  in  the  case  of  Zemarite, 
can  hardly  be  more  than  an  accidentil  error,  since 
the  names  have  little  or  no  resemblance  in  Hebrew. 
In  the  present  case  Samaria  is  besides  inadmissible 
on  topographical  grounds.  [G.] 

ZEM'ARITE,  THE  (nO-Vn :  b  -Xafxapalos : 

Samaraeiis).  One  of  the  Hamite  tribes  who  in  the 
gene;ilogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  (ver.  18),  and  1  Chr. 
i.  (ver.  16),  are  represented  as  "sons  of  Canaan." 
It  is  named  between  the  Arvadite,  or  people  of 
Huad,  and  the  Hamathite,  or  people  of  Hamali. 
Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  this  ancient  tribe. 
The  old  interpi-etere  (Jerusalem  Targum,  Arabic 
Vei-sion,  &c.)  place  them  at  Emessa,  the  modem 
Hums.  Slichaelis  (Spici/egium,  ii.  51),  revolting 
at  the  want  of  similarity  between  the  two  names 
(which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favour 
of  the  old  identification),  proposes  to  locate  them  at 
Sumra  (the  Simyra  of  the  classical  geogi-aphers), 
which  name  is  mentioned  by  Shaw  as  attached  to 
a  site  of  ruins  near  Arka,  on  the  west  coast  oi' 
Syria,  10  or  11  miles  above  Tripoli. 

On  the  new  French  map  of  the  Lebanon  (Carte 
du  Lihnn,  &c.,  1862)  it  appeai-s  as  Kobhet  oum 
Shoumra,  and  lies  between  Arka  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 2  kilometres  from  the  latter,  and  5 J  from 
the  foiTTier.  Beyond,  however,  the  resemblance  in 
the  names,  and  the  proximity  of  Euad  and  Arka, 
the  probable  seats  of  the  An-adites  and  .^rkites,  and 
the  consequent  infeience  that  the  origijal  seat  of 
the  Zemarites  must  have  been  .«iomewhere  in  this 
diiBction,  there  is  nothing  U>  prove  that  Sumra  or 
Shoumra  have  any  connexion  with  the  Tsemarites 
of  the  ancient  records. 

Traces  of  theii-  having  wandered  to  the  south  are 
possibly  atTorded  by  the  name  Zemaraim,  foimeriy 
attached  to  two  places  in  the  to]>ographical  lists  of 
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Central  Pi.estine — a  district  "which  appears  to  h«n 
been  veiy  attinctive  to  the  aboriginal  wandering 
trib«  from  every  quarter.  [ZK.M.iRAiM  ;  see  also 
Aviii,  Ophnf,  &c.] 

The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  would  connect  the  Ze« 
maiites  with  Samaria.  In  this  they  have  bwn 
followed  by  some  commentatoi-s.  But  the  idji  if 
a  delusion,  grounded  on  iiw  inability  of  the  Grwk 
alphabet  to  express  the  Hebrew  letters  of  IjoiIi 
names.  [G.J 

ZEM'IKA  (n^PV-  Z*M'P<^;  Akx.Zafxiplas: 
Zamira).  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  son  oi 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

ZENAN'dJV-  Sewct;  AXex.tfvvafji:  Saturn). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of  Judah,  situ- 
ated in  the  district  of  the  ShefSlah  (Josh.  xt.  37). 
It  occuis  in  the  second  group  of  the  enumeration, 
which  contains  amongst  others  Migilal-gad  and 
I^chish.  It  is  probjibly  identical  with  Zaanan, 
a  place  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Micah  in  the 
siune  connexion. 

Schwai-z  (103)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  "  the 
village  Zan-abi-a,  situated  2 J  English  miles  south- 
east of  Mareshah."  By  this  he  doubtless  intends 
the  place  which  in  the  lists  of  Robinson  {B.  Ji. 
1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  App.  117)  is  called  es-Sendbirah, 

StjlJUwJ!,    and    12    Tobler's   Dritte    Wanderung 

(149),  es-Senndt^reh.  The  latter  traveller  in  his 
map  places  it  about  2\  miles  due  east  of  Marash 
[Mareslia).  But  this  identification  is  more  than 
doubtful.  [G.] 

ZE'NAS  (Zifvcis,  a  contraction  from  Zi}v6i<i)pos, 
as  'Aprefxas  from  ^AprffilSvpos,  KvfKpas  troin 
'SvficpoSwpos,  and,  probably,  'Epfms  from  'Ep/j.6- 
ooipos),  a  believer,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  tiom 
the  context,  a  pieacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Tit.  iii.  13  in  connexion  with  Apollos,  and, 
together  with  him,  is  there  commended  by  St.  Paul 
to  the  care  and  hospitality  of  Titus  and  the  C)"et.'ui 
brethren.  He  is  fuilher  described  as  "  the  lawyer  " 
(rhy  vofiiKSy).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
cei-tainty  whether  we  are  to  infer  from  this  designa- 
tion that  2^nas  was  a  Roman  jurisconsult  or  a 
Jewish  doctor.  Grotius  accepts  the  former  alter- 
native, and  thinks  that  he  was  a  Greek  who  hal 
studied  Homan  law.  The  N.  T.  usage  of  vofxiK6i 
leads  rather  to  the  other  inference.  Tradition  lias 
been  somewhat  busy  with  the  name  of  Zenas.  The 
Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Frophetarum  Apostolo- 
rum  et  Discxpulorum  Domini,  ascribed  to  Dorotheus 
of  Tyre,  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
"  seventy-two  "  disciples,  and  subsequently  bishop 
of  Diospolis  in  Palestine  {Bibl.  Patr.  iii.  150). 
The  "  seventy-two  "  disciples  of  Dorotheus  are,  how- 
ever, a  meie  string  of  names  picked  out  of  saluta- 
tions and  other  incidental  notices  in  the  N.  T.  The 
Gi*ek  Menologies  on  the  festival  of  S.S.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Titus  (Aug.  25)  refer  to  a  certain  Life  of 
Titus,  ascribed  to  Zenas,  which  is  also  quoted  for 
the  supposed  ccnvei-sion  of  the  younger  Pliny  (com- 
pa-f  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocr.  N.  T.  ii.  831,  2). 
The  association  of  Zenas  with  Titus,  in  St.  Paul  s 
Epistle  to  the  latter,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
forgery.  [W.  B.  J.] 

ZEPHA_NI'AH(n*3BV-  'S.o'^oviai:  Sojihmvx 
These  forms  refer  to  another  punctuation,  n^3DX 
a  participial  form).     Jerome  derives  the  name  frorr 
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riBY.  Mid  supposes  it  to  mean  apeaUator  Domini, 
"  watcher  of  the  Lord,"  an  appropriate  appellation 
for  a  prophet.  The  pedigree  of"  Zephaniah,  ch.  L  1, 
is  traceil  to  his  fouilh  ancestor,  Hezeltiah :  suppcsed 
by  A  ben  l-Izra  to  be  the  celebrated  king  of  that  name. 
This  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  the  feet  that 
the  pedisn^ee  terminates  witl\  that  name,  points  to  a 
penoiinge  of  rank  and  importance.  I^te  critics  and 
sonimeiitntoi-s  generally  aaiuiesce  in  this  hypothesis, 
viz.  Eichhorn,  Hitzig,  F.  Ad.  Stmuss  (  Vaticinia 
ZepKtnute,  IJerlin,  1»43),  HiiTernick,  Keil,  and 
lileek  ( Kiideitnmj  in  dot  Alte  Testament). 

Analysis.  Chap.  i.  The  utter  desolation  of  Judaea 
IS  pre.ii<»eii  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and  neglect 
of  the  Loid,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and  the 
violence  and  deceit  of  their  'iependents  '3-9).  The 
Di-osperity,  security,  and  msoleice  of  the  people  is 
icnti-asted  with  the  horrors  of  tl;e  day  of  wrath ; 
the  assaults  upon  the  fenced  cities  and  high  towei-s, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  people  (10-18).  Ch.  ii.,  a 
oil  to  repentance  (1-3),  with  prediction  of  the  ruin 
of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Judjih  after  the  visitation  (4-7). 
OUier  enemies  of  Judah,  Moab,  Ammon,  are  threat- 
ene<l  with  perpetual  destruction,  Ethiopia  with 
a  great  slaughter,  and  Nineveh,  the  capital  of 
Assyria,  with  desolation  (8-15).  Ch.  iii.  The  pro- 
-  phet  aildiBsses  .Jerusal'-m,  which  he  i-eproves  sharply 
'  for  vice  and  disobedience,  the  cruelty  of  the  princes 
and  the  treachery  of  the  priests,  and  for  their  ge- 
neral disregard  of  warnings  and  visitations  (1-7). 
He  then  concludes  with  a  series  of  promises,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  the 
restoration  of  exiles,  the  extirpation  of  the  proud 
and  violent,  and  the  pei-manent  peace  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  poor  and  afflicted  remnant  who  shall 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The*  exhortations 
to  lejoicing  and  exertion  are  mingled  with  inti- 
mations ot  a  complete  manifestation  of  God's 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  restoration  of  His 
people  (8-20). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the 
unity  and  hamiony  of  the  composition,  the  grace, 
enei-gy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and 
eliecti\'«  alternations  of  threats  and  promises.  Its 
prophetical  import  U  chiefly  shown  in  the  accurate 
predictions  of  the  <li'solation  which  has  fallen  upon 
each  of  the  nations  denounced  for  their  crimes; 
Ktiiiopia,  which  is  menaced  with  a  terrible  invasion, 
being  alone  exempted  from  the  doom  of  perpetual 
ruin.  The  general  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  Mes- 
sianic, but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
PiTson  of  our  Lord. 

The  dat«  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  inscription  ; 
viz.  the  reign  of  Josiah,  from  642  to  611  B.C. 
This  date  accords  fully  with  internal  indications. 
Nineveh  is  represented  as  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  while  the  notices  of  Jerusalem 
touch  upon  the  same  tendencies  to  idolatry  and 
crime  which  are  condemned  by  the  contemporary 
Ji-remiah. 

It  is  most  piohnble,  moreover,  that  the  prophecy 
was  delivered  before  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when 
the  retbnnation,  for  which  it  prepw'es  the  way,  was 
cjiiried  into  effnt,  and  about  the  tiina  when  the 
Scythians  overrnn  the  enipiivs  of  Western  Asia, 
extending  their  devastations  to  Palestine.  The  no- 
tices which  are  supposed  by  »on>e  ci  itics  to  mdicnte 
a  somewhat  later  date  are  Kati><ai-torily  explained. 
The  icing's  chililreii,  who  an?  »}>ok<  i  of,  in  ch,  i.  8, 
as  ndcllcted  to  foreign  habits.  '\)uf  I  not  lutve  oeeu 
suns  of  Josiali.  wlio  wus  but  «i^ht  ^airs  uid  at  nil 
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accession,  but  were  probably  his  brothers  or  near 
relatives.  The  remnant  of  Baal  ,ch.  i.  4)  implies 
that  some  partial  reformation  had  previously  taken 
place,  while  the  notices  of  open  idolatry  are  incom* 
patible  with  the  state  of  Judah  after  th»  discovers 
of  the  Book  of  the  Uw.  [F.  C.  C.]' 

2.  (loi^avla ;  Alex,  iwpaylas :  Sophonias).  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Hemac 
(1  Chr.  vi,  36  [21];. 

3.  {'Zo^ovias.')  The  son  of  Manseiah  (Jer.  xxi. 
1),  and  Siigcm  or  second  priest  in  the  reign  of  2Je«lc- 
kiah.  He  succeeded  Jehoiada  (Jer.  xxix.  25,  26 1, 
and  was  probably  a  ruler  of  the  Temple,  whose 
office  it  was  among  othei's  to  punish  pi-etenders  to 
the  girt  of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  in  a  letter 
from  Babylon,  to  punish  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  29). 
Twice  W!is  he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of 
Jeremiah  the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Chaldeans  (Jer.  xxi.  1),  and  to  implore  him  to 
intercede  for  the  people  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  On  the 
capture  of  .Jerusalem  by  Nebuzaradan  he  was  taken 
with  Seiuiah  the  high-priest  and  others,  and  slaia 
at  Riblah  (Jer.  Iii.  24,  27;  2  K.  xxv.  18,  21).  In 
2  K.  xxv.  18,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3,  his  name  is  written  in 
the  longer  foiin  ^iTSDV. 

4.  Father  of  Josiah  2  (Zech.  vi.  10),  and  of  lien, 
according  to  the  rea<ling  of  the  received  text  of  Zech. 
vi.  14,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.  [W,  A.  W.] 

ZEPHATH'  (nay  =  ^*<pi>c ;  Alex.  2«f><p  : 
Sephath).  The  esulier  name  (accoi-ding  to  the  single 
notice  of  Judg.  i.  17)  of  a  Camianite  town,  which 
after  its  captui-e  and  destruction  was  called  by  the 
Isi-aelites  HoRMAH.  Two  identifications  have  been 
proposed  for  Zephath : — that  of  Dr.  Kobinson  with 

the  well-known  Pass  e»-Sufd  (aUL^)),  by  which 

the  ascent  is  made  from  the  boi"dei-s  of  the  Arabtih 
to  the  higher  level  of  the  "  South  country"  {B.  R. 
ii.  181),  and  that  of  Mr.  Rowlands  ( Williams's  fM;/ 
City,  i.  464)  with  S^>dta,  2i  houi-s  beyond  Khalasa, 
on  the  road  to  Suez,  and  \  of  an  hour  noiih  of 
Rokebeh  or  Ruheiheh. 

The  former  of  these,  Mr.  Wilton  ( The  Neg^ 
kc.,  199,  200)  has  challenged,  on  account  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  pass  for  the  approach  of 
tlie  Israelites,  and  the  iiiappropriateness  of  so  ruggec 
and  desolate  a  spot  for  the  position  of  a  city  of 
any  impoilance.  The  question  really  foims  paii 
of  a  much  larger  one,  which  this  is  not  the  plai-e  to 
discuss — viz.  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites 
approached  the  Holy  I^ml.  But  in  the  mean  time 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  attempt  in 
question  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  which  is  so  far 
in  favour  of  the  steepness  of  the  pass.  The  ai'gu- 
ment  from  the  natui-eof  the  site  is  one  which  might 
be  brought  with  equal  force  against  the  existence  of 
many  others  of  the  towns  in  this  region.  On  the 
identification  ot  Mr.  ItowUnds  some  doubt  is  thrown 
by  the  want  of  ceiiainty  as  to  the  name,  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  no  later  traveller  has  succeeded  in 
finding  the  name  Sebdla,  or  the  spot  Dr.  Stewart 
{Tnt  and  Khan,  20.'))  heaixl  of  tlie  name,  but 
enst  of /fA(2/as'i  itiAtend  of  south,  nn<l  this  was  ta 
answer  to  a  leaiiing  (juestioii — always  a  diuigeroua 
experiment  with  Arabs. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hnp«i|  that  some  means  vox] 
shortly  be  foiinil,  to  attempt  at  lenrt  the  eznniina* 
tion  and  n-ooncilement  of  these  and  the  like  oontl^ 
dictMy  statements  and  infeivuooa.  j'G.] 
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ZKPHATHAH.  THE  VALLET  OP  rX'l 

nriDV:  ^  <pipayi  ta^ck  'fio^^dv,  in  both  MSS. ; 
Joseph.  <f>.  2a(p6d, :  Vallis  ffep/i'ita\.  The  spot  in 
which  Asa  joined  bittle  with  Zerah  the  Kthiopian 
'2  Chr.  liv.  10  only).  It  was  "at"  or  latlier 
•*  bftlongiiipr  to  "  Mareshah  (HCnDp  :  Joseph.  oiiK 
iirwOty).  This  would  seem  to  exclude  tiie  jwssi- 
bility  of  its  being,  as.  suggested  by  Dr.  Kohinson 
(ii.  31),  at  Tell  es-Safieh,  which  is  not  U-m  than  8 
miles  from  Mnmsh,  the  modem  lepreseiibitive  of 
Mai«slmh.  It  is  not  improliable  that  an  examination 
of  the  neighbourhood'  might  reveal  both  spot  and 
name.  Considering  the  enormous  number  of  the 
combatants,  the  valley  must  be  txi  extensive 
one.  [G.] 

ZE'PHI  (^DV :  Sw<f)<£f) :  Sephi),  1  Chr.  i.  36. 
[Zin'iio.] 

ZE'PHO  ODV:  2«<f>c£p:  Sephu).  A  son  of 
Kliphaz  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  x.\xvi.  11\  and  one  of 
the  "  dukes,"  or  phvlarchs,  of  the  Kdomites  (ver. 
15).    In  1  Chr.  i.36'heiscalledZEPHi.    [E.S.  P.] 

ZEPH'ON  (jIDV:  2a(fcfii/;  Alex,  omits:  Se- 
plwn).  Zii'iiio.v  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  15), 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  ZKriiONjTKS. 

ZEPHON'ITES,  THE  (»yiQ-"Sn  :  6  2a<^«^f; 
Alex,  omits :  Seplwnitae).  A  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Gild,  descended  from  Zephon  or  Ziphiou  (Num. 
xxvi.  15). 

ZER  (^V :  Tipoy  ;  Alex,  omits  :  Ser).  One  of 
the  fortified  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  six.  35  only).  From  the  names  which  suc- 
^eed  it  in  the  list  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Like 
of  Gennesareth.  The  vei-sions  of  the  LXX.  and  of 
the  Peshito,  both  of  this  name  and  that  which  pi-e- 
cedes  it,  are  grounded  on  an  obvious  mistake. 
Neither  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with  Tyre  or 
Zidon. 

Ziddim  may  possibly  be  identified  with  Hattin ; 
but  no  name  i-esembling  Tser  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibeiias.    [G.] 

ZE'RAH  (nnr :  Zaps :  Zara).  A  son  of  Reuel 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  37),  and 
one  of  the  "  dukes,"  or  phvlarchs,  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  17).  Jobab  of  Bozrah,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  Edom,  perhaps  belonged  to  his  familv 
'xxxvi.  33 ;  1  Chr.  i.  44).  [R.  S.  P.]' 

ZE'RAH,  less  properly,  Zarah  (mt,  with  the 

pause  accent,  HIT  :  Zaoi:  Zara).    Twin  son  with 

his  elder  biother  Pharez  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  30 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  6  ;  Matt.  i.  3).  His  de- 
bcendants  wei-e  called  Zarhites,  Ezrahites,  and 
Izrahites  (Num.  xxvi.  20;  1  K.  iv.  31  ;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  8,  11),  and  continual  at  least  down  to  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  Neh.  xi.  24). 
Nothing  is  related  of  Zerah  individually,  beyond  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  (Gen.  sxxviii. 
27-30),  concei-ning  which  see  Heidegg.  hist.  Pa- 
triarch. x\\\\.  28.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  'Zope's;  Alex.  Zopae:  Zara.)  Son  of  Simeon 
(1  Cnr.  iv.  24\  called  Zohar  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10. 

3.  (Zopa,  Zatpat;  Alex.  Zapd,  'A^upiat.)      A 


•  Probably  reading  HilBV.    It  will  be  observed  that 
fobtigntu*  bert  forsakes  the  LXi'   fcr  t)ic  Hebrew  text. 
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Gersfionita  T.evite,  son  of  IJdo  or  Adaioh  tl  Chr. 
vi.  21,  41  [Heb.  ri.  2G]). 

4.  (niT  :  Zap*  :  Zerah.)  The  Ethiopiau  or 
Cushite,  ^^43n,  an  invader  af  Judah,  defeated  by 

A8<1. 

1.  In  its  fonii  the  name  is  identical  with  the  He- 
brew proper  name  above.  It  has  lieen  suppostil  to 
represent  the  Egyptian  U-SARKEN,  possibly  ])io- 
nounced  USARCHEN,  a  name  almost  certainly  of 
Semitic  origin  [SnisnAK,ii.  1289].  TheditTerenccis 
great,  but  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Egyptian  deviates  from  the  onginal  Semitic 
form,  and  that  the  Hebrew  represents  that  form, 
or  that  a  further  deviation  than  would  have  been 
made  was  the  result  of  the  similarity  of  the  Hebi'ew 
pi'oper  name  Zarah.  So,  KID,  even  if  j)i'onounc-ed 
SEWA,  or  ."^EV.A,  is  more  lemote  from  .'^HEliKK 
orSHEBETEK  than  Zerah  from  USARKEN.  I- 
may  be  (--onjectured  that  these  fbnns  resemble  those 
of  Memj)his,  Moph,  Noph,  which  evidently  repre- 
sent cunent  prominciation,  probibly  of  Shemites. 

2.  The  war  lietween  Asa  and  Zciah  apjiears  to 
have  taken  place  -soou  after  the  lUth,  and  shortly 
before  the  15th,  year  of  Asa,  probably  late  in  the 
I4th,  as  we  shall  see  in  examining  the  narrative.  It 
therefore  occurred  in  aloiit  the  same  year  of  Usar- 
ken  II.,  fourth  king  of  the  xxiind  dyuiisty,  who 
began  to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the  king  of 
Judah.  Asa's  reign,  as  far  as  the  14th  year  inclu- 
sive, was  B.C.  cir.  953-940,  or,  if  Mana-sseh's  reign 
be  reckoned  of  35  yeai-s,  933-920.  [Sjiisiiak,  ii. 
pp.  1287-1289.] 

3.  Tlie  firet  ten  yeai*  of  Asa's  reign  were  nndis- 
turbed  by  war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Judah.  He 
also  maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men,  300.000 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archei-s  of  Benja- 
min. This  great  foice  was  probably  the  whole 
number  of  men  <ible  to  bear  arms  (2  Chr.  xiv.  1-8). 
At  length,  probably  in  the  14th  year  of  -Asa,  the 
anticipated  danger  came.  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian, 
with  a  mighty  army  of  a  million,  Cushim  and 
I.ubim,  with  three  hundred  chariots,  invaded  the 
kingdom,  and  advanced  unopposed  in  the  field  as  fai 
as  Marcshah.  As  the  invadei^s  afterwards  retreated 
by  way  of  Gerar,  and  Mareshah  lay  on  the  west  ot 
the  hill-country  of  Judah,  where  it  rises  out  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  in  the  line  of  march  frcm  Egypt 
to  Jerusalem,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
came  out  of  Egypt.  Between  the  border  on  the 
side  of  Gerar  and  JIareshah,  lay  no  impoitant  city 
but  Gath.  Gath  and  Mareshah  were  both  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  before  the  invasion  of  Shisbiik  (xi. 
8),  and  were  no  doubt  captured  and  probably  dis- 
mantled by  that  king  (comp.  xii.  4),  whose  list  of 
conquered  towns,  &c.,  shows  that  he  not  only  took 
some  strong  towns,  but  that  he  sub-lued  the  country 
in  detail.  A  delay  in  the  capture  of  Gath,  where 
the  warlike  Philistines  may  h.ive  opposed  a  stubborn 
resistance,  would  have  removed  the  only  obstacle 
on  the  way  to  Mareshah,  thus  securing  the  retreat 
that  was  afterwards  made  by  this  route.  From 
Mareshah,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  a 
route  to  Jerusjilem,  pie.senting  no  diflSculties  but 
those  of  a  hilly  country  ;  for  not  one  impoiiaat 
town  is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  capita!  and 
this  outpost  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  invading 
army  had  swanned  across  the  border  and  devoured 
the  Philistine  fields  befc.re  Asa  could  majxh  to  rofel 
it.  The  distance  fionr.  Gerar,  or  the  south-westeii 
border  of  Palestine,  to  Mareshah,  was  not  mueit 
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f,ntuB  tnnn  from  Manvluth  to  Jerusalem.  Acd, 
ooosidering  the  nature  of  the  tracts,  would  have 
taken  about  the  same  tinoe  to  traverse ;  and  aalj 
tocfa  drJaj  as  would  hare  been  caused  by  the  sieges 
of  Oath  and  Mareshah  could  have  enabled  Asa 
hastily  to  collect  a  levj  and  inarch  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  town,  or  hold  the  passes.  "  In  the 
Valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah,"  the  two  aiinies 
naet.  We  cannot  perfectly  deteimine  the  site  of  the 
cattle.  Mareshah,  according  to  the  Ottomasticon, 
lay  within  two  miles  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  Dr.  Ro- 
binson has  reasonably  conjecture'  its  position  to  be 
niarked  by  a  remarkable  "  tell,"  or  artificial  mound, 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  ttie  site  of  the  latter 
town.  Its  signification,  "  that  which  is  at  the 
bead,"  would  scarcely  suit  a  position  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  valley.  But  it  seems  that  a  narrow 
valley  terminates,  and  a  broad  one  commences,  at 
*he  supposed  site.  The  Valley  of  Zephathah,  "  the 
watch-tower,"  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Kobinson  to  be 
the  latter,  a  broad  widee,  descending  from  Eleu- 
theropolis in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards 
Tell-€s-SdJ\eh,  in  which  last  name  he  is  disposed 
to  trace  the  old  appellation  {Bib.  Res.  ii.  31).  The 
two  have  no  connexion  whatever,  and  Robinson's 
conjecture  is  extremely  liazardous.  If  this  identi- 
firation  be  correct,  wc  must  suppose  that  Zerah 
retired  from  before  Mareshah  towards  the  plain, 
that  he  might  use  his  "  chariots  and  horsemen  " 
with  ei!ect,  instead  of  entangling  them  in  the 
nariow  valleys  leading  towards  Jerusalem.  From 
the  prayer  of  Asa  we  may  judge  that,  when 
he  came  upon  the  invading  army,  he  saw  its 
hugeness,  and  so  that,  as  he  descended  through 
a  valley,  it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him.  The 
Ec^yptian  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the 
general  disposition  of  Zerah 's  aimy.  The  chariots 
foiined  the  first  corps  in  a  single  or  double  line ; 
behind  them,  massed  in  phalanxes,  were  heavy- 
armed  truopK ;  probably  on  the  flanks  stood  aichers 
and  horsemen  in  lighter  formations.  Asa,  march- 
ing down  a  valley,  must  have  attacked  in  a  heavy 
column  ;  for  none  but  the  most  highly-disciplined 
troops  can  form  line  from  column  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  His  spearmen  of  Judah  would  have  com- 
posed this  column :  each  bank  of  the  valley  would 
have  been  occupied  by  the  I^ijamite  archers,  like 
tho«e  who  came  to  David,  "  helpers  of  the  war, 
armed  with  bows,  and  [who]  could  use  both 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  [hurling]  stones 
and  [shooting]  arrows  out  of  a  bow"  (I  Chr. 
xiL  1,  2  I.  No  doubt  the  Ethiopian,  confident  in 
his  numbers,  diwlained  to  attack  the  Hebrews  or 
clear  the  heights,  but  waited  in  the  broad  valley, 
or  the  plain.  Asa's  prayer  before  the  battle  is 
full  of  the  noble  faith  of  the  age  of  the  Judge* : 
"  Lord  [it  is]  alike  to  Thee  to  lielp,  whether  the 
strong  or  the  weak :  help  us,  O  I.okd  our  Cod  ; 
for  we  rest  on  Thee,  and  in  Thy  name  we  go 
against  this  multitude.  O  Lord,  thou  [art]  our 
<Jod  ;  let  not  man  prevail  against  Thee."  From  the 
account  of  Abijnh's  defeat  of  Jeroboam,  we  m.'iy 
suppose  that  the  priests  sounded  'heir  trumpets, 
and  the  men  of  Judah  descended  with  a  shoot 
('1  Chr.  xiii.  14.  15).  The  hill*  and  moontaiiM 
were  the  favourite  camping-place*  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  usually  rushed  down  upon  their  more  numerous 
or  better-disciplined  enemies  in  the  plains  and  val- 
leys. If  the  battle  were  deliberately  set  in  array, 
it  would  have  begun  early  in  the  morning,  acoord> 
ing  to  the  usual  pni<.t.=e  of  theM  times,  whca 
there  was  not  a  night-sturprise,  M  when  Goliath 
VOL.  UI. 
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ohajlen(»»d  the  Israelites  (1  .Sam  rvil.  20-23).  and 
wnen  Thothmes  III.  fought  the  C'anaanites  at  Me- 
giddo,  and  as  we  may  judge  from  the  long  pur- 
suits at  thi5  period,  the  sun  would  liave  been  in  the 
eyes  of  the  inny  of  Zerah,  and  its  archers  would 
have  been  U  as  useless.  The  cluuiots,  broken  by  the 
charge  and  v  ith  horses  made  unmanageaole  by  flights 
of  anro^TB,  must  have  been  forced  back  upon  tlie 
cumbrous  L  ist  behmd.  "  So  the  Lord  smote  the 
Ethiopians  ^Kfore  Asa,  and  before  Judah;  and  the 
Ethiopians   fled.     And   Asa  and   the  people   tuat 

twere]  with  him  pui-sucd  them  unto  Gerar  :  and 
or  "  for  "]  the  Ethiopians  were  oveithrown,  that 
they  could  not  recover  themselves."  This  last 
clause  seems  to  relate  to  an  irremediable  over- 
throw at  t]ie  first ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  so, 
the  pursuit  would  not  have  been  carried,  and,  as  it 
seems  at  once,  beyond  the  frontier.  So  complete 
was  the  overthrow,  that  the  Hebrews  could  capture 
and  spoil  the  cities  around  Gerar,  which  must  have 
been  in  alliance  with  Zerah.  From  these  cities 
they  took  very  much  spoil,  and  they  also  smote 
"  the  tents  of  cattle,  and  canned  away  sheep  and 
camels  in  abundance"  (2  C"hr.  xiv.  9-15).  More 
seems  to  have  been  captured  fi-om  the  Arabs  than 
from  the  army  of  Zei-ah :  probably  the  army  con- 
sisted of  a  nucleus  of  regular  troops,  and  a  great 
body  of  tributaries,  who  would  have  scattered  in  all 
directions,  leaving  their  country  open  to  reprisals. 
On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Asa  was  met  by  Ass- 
rial),  who  exhoHed  him  and  the  people  to  be  faithful 
to  God.  Accordingly  Asa  made  a  second  reforma- 
tion, and  collected  his  subjects  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
3rd  month  of  the  15th  year,  and  made  a  covenant, 
and  offered  of  the  spoil  '*  seven  hundred  oxen  and 
seven  thousand  sheep"  (iv.  1-15).  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
preceding  winter.  The  success  of  Asa,  and  the 
manifest  blessing  that  attended  him,  drew  to  him 
Ephraimites,  Mana^ites,  and  Simeonites.  His 
father  had  already  captured  cities  in  the  Israelite 
territory  (xiii.  19),  and  he  held  cities  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (xv.  8),  and  then  was  at  peace  with 
Israel.  Simeon,  always  at  the  mercy  of  s  powerful 
king  of  Judah,  would  have  naturally  turned  to 
him.  Never  was  the  house  of  David  stronger  af^r 
the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes;  but  soon  the  king 
M\  into  the  wicked  error,  so  constantly  to  be  re> 
peated,  of  calling  the  heathen  to  aid  him  against 
the  kindred  Israelites,  and  hired  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria-Damascus,  to  lay  their  cities  waste,  when  Ha- 
nani  the  prophet  recalled  to  him  the  great  victory 
he  had  achieved  when  he  tnisted  in  ^\^:A  (xvi.  1-9). 
The  after  years  of  Asa  were  troubled  with  war* 
(ver.  9);  but  they  were  with  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  lo, 
32).  Zerah  and  his  people  had  been  too  signallj 
crushed  to  attack  him  again. 

4.  The  identification  of  Zerah  has  occasioned  some 
difference  of  opinion.  He  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  a  Cushite  of  Arabia,  or  a  Cushite  of  Kthicpia 
above  Kcrypt.  But  ktely  it  has  been  supposed  tast 
Z<-i  rew  name  of  Usarken  I.,  second  king 

of  t  liind  dynasty;  or  perhap  mora  pr»- 

bal>i,v  I  .Nirnpu  ii.,his  ssoood  saooMsor.  This  qoe*- 
tion  is  a  wider  OM  than  aMowi*  first  s^t.  Wc 
have  to  inquire  whether  the  amy  of  Ztiah  wm  that 
of  an  Egyptian  king,  and,  if  the  reply  be  aifarmatit*, 
whether  it  was  led  by  either  Usarken  I.  or  IJ. 

The  war  of  Shishak  had  reduced  the  e^le  of 
Arabia  that  divided  i£g>'pt  from  PalestiM.  PitK 
Uhly  Shishak  was  unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians, 
and  endcaroured,  by  secoiing  tUe  tract,  to  gu&iti 
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the  approach  t»  Egypt  If  the  aiiny  of  Zerah  wen 
Egyptian,  this  would  account  for  its  coimcxion  with 
the  people  of  Gerai-  aiid  the  pastoi-al  tribes  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  sudden  decline  of  the  power 
of  Kgypt  after  the  reign  of  Shisb-i'-  would  be  ex- 
plain»l  by  the  overthrow  of  the  iigyptian  aimy 
about  thirty  years  later. 

The  composition  of  the  army  of  Zemh,  of  Cushim 
and  Lubiin  ('2  Chr.  xvi.  8),  closely  resembles  that 
of  Shishak,  of  Lubim,  Sukkiim,  and  Cushira  (xii. 
3) :  both  armies  also  had  chariots  and  horsemen 
(xvi.  8,  xii.  3).  The  Cushim  might  have  been  of 
an  Asiatic  Curb,  but  the  Lubim  can  only  have  been 
Africans.  The  army,  therefore,  must  have  been  of 
a  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The 
unoo'tainty  is  removed  by  our  finding  that  the 
kings  of  the  xxiind  dynasty  employed  mercenaries 
of  the  MASHUVVASHA,  a  Libyan  tribe,  which 
apparently  supplied  the  most  important  part  of 
their  hired  force.  The  aiTny,  moreover,  as  consist- 
ing partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  mercenary  force,  and 
with  chariots  and  horsemen,  is,  save  in  the  horse- 
men, exactly  what  the  Egyptian  anny  of  the  empire 
would  have  been,  with  the  one  change  of  the  in- 
creased importance  given  lo  the  mercenaries,  that  we 
know  to  have  marked  it  under  the  xxiind  dynasty. 
[Shishak,  ii.  p.  1289  a.]  That  the  army  was  of 
an  Egyptian  king  therefore  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  to  the  identification  of  Zerah  with  an 
Usarken,  we  speak  diffidently.  That  he  is  called 
a  Cushite  must  be  compared  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  NAMUHET,  Nimrod,  in  the  line  of  the 
Usarkens,  but  that  line  seems  rather  to  have  been 
of  eastern  than  of  western  Ethiopians  (see,  how- 
ever, Shishak,  ii.  p.  1289).  The  name  Usarken 
has  been  thought  to  be  Sargon  [Shishak,  /.  c], 
in  which  case  it  is  unlikely,  but  not  impossible, 
that  another  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name  should  have 
been  adopted  to  represent  the  Egyptian  foim.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  xxiind  dynasty 
were  of  a  warlike  family,  and  their  sons  constantly 
held  military  commands.  It  is  unlikely  that  an 
important  army  would  have  been  intrusted  to  any 
b)  t  a  king  or  prince.  Usarken  is  less  remote  from 
Zjrah  than  seems  at  fii-st  sight,  and,  according  to  oui' 
computation,  Zeiah  might  have  been  Usarken  II., 
but  according  to  Dr.  Hiucks's,  Usarken  I. 

5.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  Asa 
is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
On  no  other  occasion  did  an  Israelite  army  meet 
an  aiTTiy  of  one  of  the  great  powers  on  either 
side  and  defeat  it.  Shishak  was  unopposed,  Sen- 
nacherib was  not  met  in  the  tield,  Necbo  was  so 
met  and  overthrew  Josiah's  army,  Nebuchadnezzar 
like  Shishak  was  only  delayed  by  fortificatioas. 
The  defeat  of  Zerah  thas  is  a  solitary  instance,  more 
of  the  power  of  faith  than  of  the  bi-avery  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  single  witness  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  still  the  same  who  had  led  His  people  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  would  give  them  the  same  aid  if 
they  tiTjsted  in  Him.  We  have,  indeed,  no  distinct 
statement  that  the  defeat  of  Zerah  was  a  miracle, 
but  we  have  proof  enough  thit  God  providentially 
enabled  the  Hebrews  to  vanquish  a  force  greatei-  in 
number,  stronger  in  the  appliances  of  war,  with 
horsemen  and  chariots,  more  accurate  in  discipline, 
no  raw  levies  hastily  equipped  from  the  king's 
amioury,  but  a  seasoned  standing  militia,  strength- 
ened and  moie  terrible  by  the  addition  of  swarms  of 
hungry  Arabs,  bred  to  war,  and  whose  whole  life 
was  a  time  of  pillage.  This  great  deliverance  is  one 
«rthc  many  proofs  that  God  is  t?  His  people  ever  the 
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same,  whether  He  bids  them  stand  still  and  tehold 
His  salvation,  or  nerves  them  with  that  courat;« 
that  has  wrought  great  things  in  His  i.ame  in  our 
later  age  ;  thus  it  bridges  over  a  chasm  between  two 
periods  outwanlly  unlike,  and  bids  us  see  in  L  istory 
the  immutability  of  the  l)i\ine  actions.      [K.  S.  P.] 

ZERAHI'AH  (n^nnr :  Zapala,  lapdtai,  Za- 
pata; Alex.  Zapaias,  Zapiis.  Zapdtai:  ZnnAts, 
Zarahii).  A  priest,  son  of  Uzzi,  and  ancestor  of 
Ezra  the  Scribe  (1  Chr.  vi.  6,  51  [Heb,  v.  32,  vi. 
36]  ;  Ezr.  vii.  4). 

2.  (2apata;  Alex.  Zapaia:  Zarehe.)  Father  of 
Elihoenai  of  the  sonsof  Pahath  Moab  (Ezr.  viii.  4): 
called  ZakaiaS  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  31. 

ZEB'ED  {T\X  ■■  ZapfS,  T^pir :  ZareS).  The 
name  of  a  brook  or  valley  running  into  the  Dead  Sea 
near  its  S.E.  corner,  which  Dr.  liobinson  (Bib.  Res 
ii.  157)  with  some  probability  suggests  as  identical 
with  the  Wadij  el  Ahsi/.  It  lay  between  Moab  and 
Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the  proper  term  of  the 
Israelites'  wandering  (I)eut.  ii.  14).  Laboi-de, 
arguing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that  the  source 
of  the  Wady  Ghurundel  in  the  Arabah  is  the  site; 
as  fiom  Mount  Hor  to  el  Ahsy  is  by  way  of  Ezion- 
geber  65  leagues,  in  which  only  four  stages  occur : 
a  rate  of  progress  quite  beyond  their  power.  This 
argument,  however,  is  feeble,  since  it  is  clear  that 
the  march-stations  mentioned  indicate  not  daily 
stages,  but  more  peimanent  encampments.  He  also 
thinks  the  palm-trees  of  Wady  0.  would  have  at- 
tracted notice,  and  that  Wody  Jethum  (el  Ithm) 
could  not  have  been  the  way  consistently  with  the 
precept  of  Dent.  li.  3.  The  camping  station  in  the 
catalogue  of  Num.  xxiii.,  which  corresponds  to  the 
'*  pitching  in  the  valley  of  Zai-ed  "  of  xxi.  12,  is 
probably  Dibon-Gad,  as  it  stands  next  to  Ije-Abaiiro  ; 
compare  Num.  xxxiii.  44-45  with  xxi.  12.  The 
Wady  el- Ahsy  foj-ms  the  boundary  between  the 
districts  of  Jehal  and  Kerek.  The  stream  runs  in  a 
very  deep  ravine  and  contains  a  hot  spring  which 
the  Ai-abs  call  the  "  Bath  of  Solomon  son  of  David  " 
(Irby,  May  29). 

The  Jewish  intei"preters  translate  the  name  in  the 
first  case  "osiers,"  and  in  the  second  "baskets" 
(Targum  Pseudojonathan),  which  recals  the  "  brook 
of  the  willows"  of  Isaiah  (xv.  7).  The  name 
Sufsaf  (willow)  is  attached  to  the  valley  which 
runs  down  fiom  Kerak  to  the  Dead  Sea;  but  this 
appears  to  be  too  far  north  for  the  Zered.  [Wil- 
lows, BROOK  OF  THE.]  [H.  II.] 

ZER'EDA  (mn-Vn,  »•  «.  the  Tseredah,  with 
the  def.  article  :  ^  "iapeipa ;  Alex,  i)  SapiSa  : 
Sareda).  The  native  place,  according  to  the  present 
Hebrew  text,  of  Jeroboam,  the  leader  of  ttie  revolt 
of  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  first  king  of  the 
"  Kingdom  of  Israel."  It  occurs  in  1  K.  xi.  26 
only.  The  LXX.  (in  the  Vatican  Codex)  for  Zereda 
substitute  Sareira,  as  will  be  seen  above.  This  is 
not  in  itself  remarkable,  since  it  is  but  an  instance 
of  the  exchange  of  r  and  d,  which  is  so  often 
observed  both  in  the  LXX,  and  Syriac  Versions, 
and  which  has  not  impossibly  taken  place  in  the 
Hebrew  text  itself  of  Judg.  vii,  22,  where  the  name 
Zererah  appears  attached  to  a  place  which  is  per- 
haps elsewhere  called  Zeredathah,  But  it  is  more 
remarkable  that  in  the  long  addition  to  the  histoiy 
of  Jeroboam  which  these  translatoi-s  insert  lietwewi 
1  K,  xii.  24  and  25  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Sareiia  is 
frequently  mentioned.  In  strong  contract  to  iht 
merely  casual  mention  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  narritiv* 
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fe6  Jeroboam's  natiw  place,  it  is  elevated  in  the 
BKirative  of  the  LXX.  into  ej^t  prominence,  and 
becomes  in  fact  the  most  important  and,  it  may 
natumlly  be  presumed,  the  most  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Ephraim.  It  there  appears  as  the  town 
which  Jeroboam  fortified  for  Solomon  in  Mount 
Kphraim  ;  thither  he  renaira  on  hi«  return  from 
fclitrpt ;  there  he  assemb.4*  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
and  there  he  builds  a  fortress.  Of  its  position 
nothing  is  said  except  that  it  was  "  in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  but  fix)m  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
have  been  central.  The  LXX.  further  make  it 
the  residence  of  Jeroboam  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  child,  and  they  substitute  it  for  Tirzah  (not 
only  on  the  single  occasion  on  which  the  latter 
name  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of  this  narrative,  but) 
three  times  over.  No  explanation  lias  been  given 
o'  this  change  of  nVTfl  into  HTIV.  It  is  hai-dly 
•ne  which  would  naturally  occur  from  the  cor- 
ruptions either  of  copyists  or  of  pronunciation. 
The  question  of  the  source  and  value  of  these  sui- 
gula'  additions  of  the  LXX.  has  never  yet  been 
fully  examined  ;  brt  in  the  words  of  Dean  ML'man 
{Hist,  cf  the  Jews,  3rd  ed.  i.  332),  "  met-  is  a 
circumstantialness  about  the  incidents  which  gives 
'hem  an  air  of  authenticity,  or  rather  antiquity," 
iid  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  prompt  some 
Kcholar  to  a  thorough  investigation. 

Zeredah  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Zeredathah  (2  Chr.  iv.  17)  and  Zarthan  or 
Zartanah.  But  even  if  the  two  last  of  these 
names  were  more  similar  to  it  than  they  are,  there 
would  remain  the  serious  topographical  difficulty 
to  sdch  an  identification,  that  they  were  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  while  Zered.'ih  was,  according 
to  the  repeate<i  statement  of  the  LXX.,  on  Mount 
Ephraim.  If,  however,  the  restricted  statonent 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  be  accepted,  which  names 
Zeredah  merely  as  the  native  place  of  Jeroboam, 
and  as  not  concerned  in  the  events  of  his  mature 
life,  then  there  is  no  obstacle  to  its  situation  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  which  lay  in  the 
Jordan  Valley.  [G.] 

ZERE'DATHAH  (nnnnV :  l'<>«a»a/;  Alex. 
SoSo^a:  Saredatha).  Named  in  2  Chr.  iv,  17  only) 
in  siw.ifying  the  situation  of  the  foundries  for  the 
bi-ass-work  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In  the  paralld 
passage  in  1  K.  vii.  46  Zarthan  occupies  the  pUos 
of  Zere>lathah,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  being  lite- 
rally the  same;  but  whether  tlie  one  name  is  merely 
an  accidental  variation  of  the  other,  or  whether,  as 
there  is  sonie  ground  for  believing,  there  is  a  con- 
nexion between  Zeredah,  Zeretlatliah,  Zererah,  and 
Zarthan,  we  have  now  no  means  of  determining. 
It  should  be  ob!«n-ed  that  Zeredah  has  in  the 
<.i;  ii.l  tie  !  :;  it.-  article  prefixed  to  it,  which  is 
11  •  •   A  tlier  Zeredathah  or  2^i-erm.  [G.] 

ZKKKKATH'-  (nTlV,  ».  *.  Tsererah :  ^Ta- 
yapayadd;  Mex.  kcu  ffvrttyti*yn :  Vulg.  omits). 
A  place  namt-d  only  in  Judg.  vii.  22,  in  describing 
the  flight  of  the  Midianite  host  before  (lideon.  The 
A.  V.    has   Mmewhat    unnecpvsarilv    added  to  the 
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•  Tbe  U  terminaUiw  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  Is  the  H^ 
brew  mode  of  connecting  it  wiih  the  particle  of  nution.— 
Zererathah,  t.  e.  to  Zererah. 

k  Tlie  Ta  at  tbe  oommenofoient  of  thli  barbaroos  word 
•o  ilaol/t  bpkmgs  to  the  preoedinc  name.  Betb-sUttab ;  and 
the}  sboold  be  divided  as  fcUowi,  B^<»<irfr«  IVwyaAa. 
He  Vattoan  Oodex  appears  to  be  the  ooty  MSL  wbteh  re- 
talua  any  traee  of  tbe  naiae.  Ttieotbeni  quoted  by  Hulmea 


original  obscurity  of  tbe  passage,  which  rins  at 
follows : — "  And  the  host  fled  tint©  Beth  ha-s-shittah 
to  'Zererah,  unto  the  brink  of  Abel  Mehilah  uj<.o 
Tabbath  " — apparently  dr-Kcribing  the  two  lines  c( 
flight  taken  by  the  two  portions  of  the  honlc. 

It  is  natural  to  presun>e  that  Zererah  is  the  same 
name  as  Zeredathah.*  They  both  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
names,  the  termination  is  insignificant,  and  the  e^ 
change  of  T  and  1  is  of  constant  occurrence.  Zere- 
dathah, again,  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Zaithan. 

It  is  iviso  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  Zererah  is 
the  same  place  with  the  Sarira  which  the  LXX. 
present  as  the  equivalent  of  Zereda  and  of  Tiraan. 
But  in  the  way  of  this  there  is  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  pointed  out  under  Zereda,  that  the  two 
List-named  places  appear  to  have  been  in  the  high- 
lands of  Ephraim,  while  T^r&rah  and  Zeredathah 
were  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  [G.] 

ZEB'ESH  (Knt:  Zuffipa;  2wirdpa;  Joseph. 
Zipa^a :  Zares).  The  wife  of  Hanoan  the  Agagite 
(E»th.  V.  10,  14,  vi.  13),  who  counselled  him  to 
prepare  the  gallows  tor  Moi°decai,  but  predicted  her 
husband's  ruin  as  soon  as  slie  knew  Uiat  Mordecoi 
was  a  Jew.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZEB'ETH  ^nnV:  2«p€«;  Alex.  2apf«:  Se- 
reth).  Son  of  Ashur  the  fouuder  of  Tekoa,  by  his 
wife  Helah  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

ZE'RI  (nv :  lovpi :  Son).     One  of  the  sons 

of  Jeduthun  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 
In  ver.  11  he  is  called  IzRi. 

ZEB'OB  iyn'i :  *Iaf>^8 ;  Alex.  *Ap4i :  Seror). 
A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Ki&h  the  father  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ii.  1). 

ZERTJAH  (npnV :  Vat.  omits;  Alex.  2apoia : 
Sana).  The  mother  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 
(IK.  xi.  26).  In  the  additional  narrative  «4 
the  LXX.  inserted  after  1  K.  xii.  24,  she  is  called 
Sarira  (a  corruption  of  Zereda),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  hark>t. 

ZERUB'BABEL  (?33nT,  "  dispersed  "  oi 
"begotten,  in  Babylon:"  Zopo$dfif\:  Serubabel). 
The  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  .n  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus.  His  exact  parentage  is  a  little 
obscure,  from  his  being  always  called  the  son  of 
Shealtiel  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  ic. ;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12, 
14,  ttc.),  and  appearing  as  such  in  the  genealogiee 
(Matt.  i.  12  ;  Luke  iii.  27),  whereas  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
19,  he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Fedaiah,  Shealtiel 
or  Salathiel's  brother,  and  consequently  as  Salathiri's 
nephew.  Probably  the  geuealogj  in  1  Chr.  exhibits 
his  true  parentage,  and  be  suooeeded  his  uncle  as 
head  of  Uie  house  of  Judoh — a  suppoeition  which 
tallies  with  the  facts  that  Salathiel  appears  as  the 
first-born,  and  that  no  children  are  assigned  to  him. 

There  are  two  histories  of  ZerubhaM:  the  one, 
that  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  the 
other,  that  in  the  Af^xryphai  Books  and  Joeephiis. 

The  history  of  Zeiiibbabel  in  the  Scriptuivs  is  as 


and  Panons eHksr  labilltaM  MM  aMAawf  for  It.  CI  MhlUl 
saaae  vorloUaa  of  the  wei4i qnoted  above  tnm.  Urn  JUvl 
MS.    Tbe  Vvlfkls  saUreir  oaiU  tbe  aawk 

•  Or  poeslMy  lbs  two  flnt  of  tbase  fow  mam  iheaU 
bejotaad.  Betb  Ims  AH«ah-2erwaibah. 

'  ZercrUt  appeon  In  Judg.  m.  n,  nn'TIV.  wita  tbe 
particle  of  moUon  attaobed.  wbkb  Is  all  but  Ul^tt.ai  wtU 
nnnn^.  ^endaibah. 
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followb  : — In  ihe  firet  year  of  Cjrus  he  was  living 
at  Babylon,  and  was  the  recognized  prince  (N^B'S) 
of  Judah  in  the  Captivity,  what  in  later  times  was 
ailed   nn6|n  &>\   or  HK'nn    (Khesa),  »  the 

Prince  of  the  Captivity,"  or  "  the  Prince."  On 
the  issuing  of  Cyrus's  decree  he  immediately  availed 
himself  of  it,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  of  his  countrymen  "  whose  spirit  God  had 
raised  to  go  up  to  build  the  House  of  the  Lord 
which  is  in  Jerusalem."  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  in  the  king  of  Babylon's  service,  both  from  his 
liaving,  like  Daniel  and  the  three  children,  received 
a  Chaldee  name  [.Suesjibazzar].  and  from  his  re- 
aeiving  from  Cyrus  the  office  of  governor  (nHB)  of 

Judaea.  The  restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from  the  Temple, 
having  been  effected,  and  copious  presents  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  goods,  and  beasts,  having  been 
bestowed  upon  the  captives,  Zerubbabel  went  forth 
at  the  head  of  the  returning  colony,  accompanied 
b»  Jeshua  the  high-priest,  and  perhaps  by  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  anu  a  cons'deraVle 
number  of  priests,  Levites,  and  heads  of  houses 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  their  followers.  On 
arriving  at  Jerasalem,  Zerubbabel's  first  care  was 
to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and  to  restore 
the  daily  sacrifice.  [Jkshua.]  Perhaps  also  they 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  it  is  said  they  did 
in  Ezr.  iii.  4  ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  vers.  4,  5,  and  the  first  half  of  ver.  6,  are  in- 
terpolated, and  are  merely  an  epitome  of  Neh.  viii., 
which  belongs  to  very  dillerent  times.  [Ezra,  Book 
OF;  Nehemiah,  Book  OF.]  But  his  great  work, 
which  he  set  about  immediately,  was  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple.  Being  armed  with  a  {^rant  fi-om 
Cyras  of  timber  and  stone  for  the  building,  and  of 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  builders  (Ezr.  vi.  4), 
he  had  collected  the  materials,  including  cedar-trees 
brought  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa,  according  to  the 
precedent  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ii.  16), 
and  got  together  masons  and  cai-penters  to  do  the 
work,  by  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of  their 
return  to  Jerusalem.  And  accordingly,  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return,  the 
foi\ndation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  with  all  the 
pomp  which  they  could  command :  the  priests  in 
their  vestments  with  trumpets,  and  the  song  of 
Asaph  with  cymbals,  singing  the  very  same  Psalm 
of  praise  for  God's  unfailing  mercy  to  Israel,  which 
was  sung  when  Solomon  dedicated  his  Temple  (2 
Chr.  V.  11-14);  while  the  people  responded  with 
a  gi-eat  shout  of  joy,  "  because  the  foundation  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid."  How  strange 
must  have  been  the  emotions  of  Zerubbabel  at 
this  moment !  As  he  stood  upon  Mount  Zion, 
and  beheld  from  its  summit  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem,  the  site  of  the  Temple  blank,  David's 
palace  a  heap  of  ashes,  his  fathers'  sepulchres  de- 
filed and  overlaid  with  rubbish,  and  the  silence  of 
desertion  and  emptiness  hanging  oppressively  over 
the  streets  and  waste  places  of  what  was  once  the 
joyous  city ;  and  then  remembered  how  his  great 
ancestor  David  had  brought  up  the  ark  in  triumph 
to  the  very  spot  where  he  was  then  standing,  how 
R^lomon  had  reigned  there  in  all  his  magnificence 
and  power,  and  how  the  petty  kings  and  potent-ites 
if  the  neighbouring  nations  had  been  his  vassals 
and  tributaries,  how  must  his  heart  alternately 
have  swelled  with  pride,  and  throbbed  with  an- 
jruLi,  and  sunk  in  humiliation  1    In  the  midst  of 
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these  mighty  memories  he  was  bnt  the  officpT  of  i 
foreign  heathen  despot,  the  head  of  a  feeble  remnant 
of  half-emancipated  slaves,  the  captftin  of  a  banl 
hardh  able  to  hold  up  their  heaJs  in  the  presenct 
of  their  hostile  and  jenlous  iieighboui-s ;  and  yet 
there  he  was,  the  son  of  David,  the  heir  of  gi-eat 
and  mysterious  promises,  returned  by  a  wonrlerful 
Providence  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  At  hit 
bidding  the  daily  sacrifice  had  been  restored  after  k 
cessation  of  half  a  century,  and  now  the  fbundationn 
of  the  Temple  were  actually  laid,  amidst  the  songs 
of  the  Levites  singing  according  to  David's  ordi- 
nance, and  the  shouts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It 
was  a  heartstirring  situation ;  and,  despite  all  the 
discouragements  attending  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Zerubbabel's  faith  and  hope  were  kindled  by  it  into 
fresh  life. 

But  there  were  many  hindrances  and  delays  to  l)e 
encountered  before  the  work  was  finished.  The 
Samaritans  or  Cutheans  put  in  a  claim  to  join  with 
the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple ;  and  when 
Zerubbabel  and  his  companions  refused  to  admit 
them  into  partnership  they  tried  to  hinder  them 
from  building,  and  hired  counsellors  to  frustrate 
their  puipose.  They  probably  contrived,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  timber 
and  stone,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  which 
were  paid  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  then  by 
misrepresentation  to  calumniate  them  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  Thus  they  were  successful  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  work  during  the  seven  remain'ing  years 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  through  the  eight  years 
of  Cambyses  and  Smerdis.  Nor  does  2^rubbabel 
appear  quite  blameless  for  this  long  delay.  The 
ditticulties  in  the  way  of  building  the  Temple  were 
not  such  as  need  have  stopped  the  work ;  and 
during  this  long  suspension  of  sixteen  yeai's  Zenib- 
babel  and  the  rest  of  the  people  had  been  busy  in 
building  costly  houses  for  themselves,  and  one 
might  even  susjsect  that  the  cedar-wood  which  had 
been  brought  tor  the  TemjJe  had  been  used  to 
decorate  private  dwellings  (comp.  the  use  of  |BQ 
in  Hagg.  i.  4,  and  !•  K.  vii.  3,  7).  They  had,  in 
fact,  ceased  to  care  for  the  desolation  of  the  Temple 
(Hogg.  i.  2-4),  and  had  not  noticed  that  God  was 
rebuking  their  lukewannness  by  withholding  His 
blessing  from  their  laboui-s  (Hagg.  i.  5-11).  But  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  light  dawned  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  colony  fi-om  Babylon.  In  thai 
year — ^it  was  the  most  memorable  tvent  in  Zerub- 
babel's life — the  spirit  of  prophecy  suddenly  blazed 
up  with  a  most  brilliant  light  amongst  the  returned 
captives;  and  the  long  .silence  which  was  to  ensue 
till  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  preceded 
by  the  stirring  utterances  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 
Their  words  fell  like  sparks  upon  tinder.  In  a  mo- 
ment Zerubbabel,  roused  fi^m  his  apathy,  threw 
his  whole  strength  into  the  work,  zealously  seconded 
by  Jeshua  and  all  the  people.  [Jeshda.]  Unde- 
terred by  a  fresh  attempt  of  their  enemies  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  building,  they  went  on  with 
the  work  even  while  a  reference  was  being  made  to 
Darius ;  and  when,  atter  the  original  decree  of 
Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Ecbatana,  a  most  gracious 
and  favourable  decree  was  issued  by  Darius,  en- 
joining Tatnai  aiid  Shetharboznai  to  assist  the  Jews 
with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the  king's  ex- 
pense, the  work  advanced  so  rapidly  that  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  the  Temple  w.ts  finished,  and  wr.s  forth- 
with dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rejoi(  ing.     1( 
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IB  difficult  to  calcuUte  hov  great  was  the  effect 
•r  th''  prophecie*  of  H«ggai  and  Zechariah  in  sus- 
Uuing  the  ooorage  and  enei-gy  of  Zerubbabel  in 
jUTving  his  work  to  completion.  Addressed,  as 
nunj  of  them  wei^  directly  to  Zembbabel  by 
mime,  «peakl:ig,  as  thev  did,  most  glorious  things 
«t'  the  Tfrnple  which  nt  was  building,  conveying 
to  Zj-i-ulib-ibel  himself  extraordinary  assurances  of 
Dinn?  favour,  and  coupling  with  them  magnificent 
and  oon.><iiatory  predictions  of  the  future  glory  of 
Jei-usaleni,  and  Judah,  and  of  the  couTersion  of  the 
Gentiles,  they  neoeatarily  exercised  an  immense  in- 
fluence upon  his  mind  (Hagg.  i.  13,  14,  ii.  4-9, 
21-23  ;  Zech.  ir.  6-10,  viii.  3-8,  9,  18-23).  It  Is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  these  prophecies  upon 
Zerubbabel  were  the  immediate  instrument  by 
which  the  church  and  commonwealth  of  Judah 
were  preserved  from  destruction,  and  received  a 
lite  which  endured  till  the  coming  of  Chiist. 

The  only  other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we 
learn  fiom  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration 
of  the  coai-st«  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the 
provision  for  their  maintoiance,  according  to  the 
institution  of  David  (Ezr.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xii.  47); 
the  legistering  the  returned  captives  according  to 
•iieir  genealogies  (Xeh.  vii.  5);  and  the  keeping  of 
.  Passover  in  tlie  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with 
Ahich  last  event  ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life 
t  Zerubbabel  the  sod  of  Shealtiel :  a  man  inferior 
1. 1  few  of  the  great  charactei-s  of  Scripture,  whether 
we  consider  the  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he 
devoted  himself,  the  importance,  in  the  economy  of 
the  L>ivine  government,  of  his  work,  his  courageous 
&ith,  or  the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  object  of 
to  many  and  such  remarkable  prophetic  utterances. 
The  Apocryphal  histoiy  of  Zei-ubbabel,  which, 
as  usual,  Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.     The  story  told  in  1  Esdr.  iii.-vii.  is, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast  made  by  Darius 
oD  his  accession,  thi'ee  young  men  of  his  body-guard 
had  a  oootest  who  should  write  the  wisest  sentence. 
That  one  of  the  three  (2Lerubbabel)  writing  "  Women 
w  stroiit;e.st,  but  above  all  things  Truth  beareth 
away  the  victory;"  and  afterwards  defending  his 
sentence  with   much  eloquence,   was  declared  by 
acclamation*  to  be  the  wisest,  and  claimed  for  his 
reward,  at  the  king's  hand,  that  tlte  king  should 
pertbrm  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.     Upon  which  the  king 
gave  him  letters  to  all  his  treasoren  and  govemon 
on  the  other  side  the  river,  with  grants  of  money 
and  eiemption  from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild 
)pnis.alem  and   the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the 
families  of  which  the  list  is  given  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh. 
vii. ;  and  then  follows,  in  utter  confusion,  the  his- 
tory of  Zerubhaljcl  as  given  in  Scripture.     App«- 
leutlj,  too,  the   compiler   did   not   perceive   that 
SatmWasai'^  (Sheshbazzar)  was  the  same  person  as 
itabel.     Josephus,  indeed,  seems  to  identify 
;iiSBr  with  Zeiubbabel,  and  tries  to  reconcile 
.<orr  in  1  Esdr.  by  saying,  "  Now  it  so  fell 
out  that  about  this  time  Zorobabel,  who  hwi  been 
m.de  governor  of  the  Jews  that  had  been  in  cap- 
tivity, came  to  Darius  from  Jerusalem,  tor  there 
had  been  an  old  friendship  between  him  and  the 
ki;ig,"  Itc.  {Ant.  zi.   3.).     But  it  is  obvious  on 
the  t'kce  of  it  that  this  is  simply  Josephus's  inven- 
tion to  reconcile  1  Esdr.  with  the  canonical  Ezra. 
[EdiiRAS,  FiKST  Book  or.]     Jocephus  has  also 
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another  story  {Ant.  n.  4,  §9)  which  is  not  fourj 
in  1  Esdr.,  of  Zorobabel  going  on  an  embassy  tc 
Darius  to  accuse  the  Samaritan  governors  and 
hipparchs  of  withholding  from  the  Jews  the  granti 
made  by  Darius  out  of  the  royal  t.-easury,  for  ths 
offering  of  sacrifices  and  other  Temple  expenses 
and  of  his  obtaining  a  decree  from  the  king  com 
manding  his  officers  in  Samaria  to  supply  the 
high-piiest  with  all  that  he  required.  But  that 
this  is  not  authentic  history  seems  pretty  certain 
from  the  names  of  the  governors,  SanJxibas  beisg 
an  imitation  or  corruption  of  Sanballat,  Tcmganet 
of  Tatnai  (or  Thauthauai,  as  in  LXX.),  Sadraoes  of 
Sathirabouzanes,  confused  with  Shadrach,  Bobelo  of 
Zoro-babel ;  and  the  names  of  the  ambassadors, 
which  are  manifestly  copied  fiT>m  the  list  in  1  Esdr. 
V.  8,  where  Zorobabel,  Enenius,  and  Maitlochaeus, 
correspond  to  Zorobabel,  Ananias,  and  M.irdochaeus 
of  Josephus.  Moreover  the  letter  or  decree  of 
Diarius,  as  given  by  Josephus,  is  as  manifestly 
copied  from  the  decree  of  Darius  in  Ezr.  vi.  6-10. 
In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  document  used  by 
Josephus  was  one  of  those  numerous  Apociyphal 
religious  romances  which  the  Hellenistic  Jews  were 
so  fond  of  about  the  4th  and  3rd  century  befoie 
Christ,  and  was  written  partly  to  explain  2^ro- 
babel's  presence  at  the  court  of  Darius,  as  spoken 
of  in  1  Esdr.,  partly  to  explain  that  of  Mordecai  at 
the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  though  he  was  in  the  list 
of  those  who  were  Zorobabel's  companions  (as  it 
seemed),  and  paiily  to  give  an  opportunity  for  re- 
viling and  humiliating  the  Samaritans.  It  also 
gratified  the  favourite  taste  for  embellishing,  and 
corroborating,  and  giving,  as  was  thought,  addi- 
tional  probability  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  and 
dwelling  upon  bygone  times  of  Jewish  triumphs. 
[Esther,  Book  of.] 

It  only  remains  to  notice  Zerubbabel's  place  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  in  the  genealogies  Matt.  i.  12,  and  Luke 
iii.  27,  he  is  represented  as  son  of  Salathiel,  though 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was  the  son  of 
Pedaiah,  and  nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  is  of  more 
moment  to  remark  that,  while  St.  Matthew  deduces 
his  line  from  Jedionias  and  Solomon,  St.  Luke 
deduces  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Here  then 
we  have  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  Prince  of 
Judah,  the  foremost  man  of  his  country,  with  a 
double  genealogy,  one  representing  him  as  descend- 
ing from  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  other  as  the 
descendant  indeed  of  David,  but  through  a  long 
line  of  private  and  tmknown  pei-sons.  We  find  him, 
too,  filling  the  position  of  Prince  of  Judah  at  a 
time  when,  as  far  as  the  history  informs  us,  the 
royal  fitmily  was  utterly  extinct.  And  though,  if 
descended  froia  the  la-t  king,  he  would  have  been 
his  grandson,  neither  the  history,  nor  the  contem- 
porary prophets,  nor  Josephus,  nor  the  apocryphal 
books,  give  the  least  hint  of  his  being  a  near  rela- 
tive of  Jeoooiah,  while  at  the  same  time  th«  natural 
interprttatioD  of  Jer.  zzii.  30  shows  Jsooniah  to 
have  been  childlesa.  Tba  infercnc*  from  all  this  is 
obvious.  Zerubbabel  was  the  legal  sucosssor  and 
heir  of  Jeoooiah's  royal  estate,  the  gi«nd»oa  of  N«rU 
and  the  lineal  desoeodaat  of  Nathan  Um  soa  ol 
David.  [Salathikl  ;  GKMEALOor  or  CHitm. 
For  Zerubbabel's  descendants  see  HananiaK  8  1 

In  the  N.  T.  the  nam*  appaars  b  tlie  Greek  fona 
of  ZOROBAUKU  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZI«:'RUIAH  (n'OX.«»dooc«'nn>*:  ^ofovtm 
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Sttreia).  A  woman  who,  as  long  as  the  Jewifh 
records  are  read,  will  be  known  as  the  mother  of 
the  three  leading  heroes  of  David's  ai-my — Abishai 
Joab,  and  Asahel — the  "  sons  of  Zcruiah."  She 
and  Abigail  are  specified  in  the  genealogy  of 
David's  family  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17  as  "  sisters 
of  tlie  sons  of  Jesse  "  (ver.  16  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
rii.  10,  §1).  The  expression  is  in  itself  enough  to 
raise  a  suspicion  that  she  was  not  a  daughter  of 
Jesse,  a  suspicion  which  is  con'oborated  by  the 
statement  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  that  Abigail  was  the 
daughter  of  Nahash.  Abigail  being  apparently  the 
younger  of  the  two  women,  it  is  a  probable  inference 
that  they  were  both  the  daughters  of  Nahash,  but 
whether  this  Nahash  be — as  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  conjectured — the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  the  former  husband  of  Jesse's  wife,  or 
some  other  person  unknown,  must  for  ever  remain 
a  mere  conjecture.  [David,  vol.  i.  p.  401.]  Other 
explanations  are  given  under  Nahash,  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
Her  relation  to  Jesse  (in  the  original  Ishai)  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  her  son  Ab-ishai. 

Of  Zeruiah's  husband  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  1,  §3)  explicitly  states 
rjs  name  to  have  been  Souri  (iovpl),  but  no  corro- 
boration of  the  statement;  appeare  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Jewish  traditions,  nor  does  Josephus 
himself  refer  to  it  again.  The  mother  of  such 
remarkable  sons  must  herself  have  been  a  remark- 
able woman,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact, 
unusual  if  not  unique,  that  the  family  is  always 
called  after  her,  and  that  her  husband's  name  has 
not  been  considered  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
sacred  records.  [G.] 

ZE'THAM  (Dm  :  ZvBdv,  ZMfi ;  Alex.  Tai- 

06fi,  ZodS/j. :  Zethan,  Zathan.)  The  son  of  Laadan, 
a  Gershonite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  22  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Jehiel,  or  Jehieli, 
and  so  the  grandson  of  Laadan. 

ZE'THAN(}nn:  ZatBdv  ;' Ahx.  'nedv :  Ze- 
than). A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan  (1  Chr, 
vii.  10). 

ZE'THAB  (inr  :  'AfiaraCds :  Zethar).  One 
of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Ahasuenis  who  attended 
upon  the  king,  and  were  commanded  to  bring  Vashti 
into  his  presence  (Esth.  i.  10). 

ZI'A  (yn:  Zove:  Zie).  One  of  the  Gadites 
who  dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

ZrBA(N3^V'  once'NaV:  ^fi$a;  Alex.  Si/Sa, 
and  in  ch.  xvi.  2,  2i/8/3a ;  Joseph,  ^tfids :  S^a).  A 
pei'son  who  plays  a  prominent  pirt,  though  with 
no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  episodes  of 
David's  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12,  xvi.  1-4,  xix. 
17,  29).     He  had  been  a  slave  (^3y)  of  the  house 

of  Saul  before  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and 
(probably  at  the  time  of  the  gi-eat  Philistine  in- 
cursion which  proved  so  fatal  to  his  master's 
family)  had  been  set  fi-ee  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §5). 
The  opportunities  thus  afforded  him  he  had  so 
&r  improved,  that  when  first  encountei-ed  in  the 
history  he  is  head  of  an  establishment  of  fifteen 
wjns  and  twenty  slaves.  David's  reception  of  Me- 
phibosheth  had  the  effect  of  throwing  Ziba  with 
his  whole  establishment  back  into  the  state  of  bond- 
age from  which  he  had  for  so  long  been  free.  It 
nducal  him  from  being  an  independent  landholder 
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to  the  position  of  a  mere  dependant.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  of  hit 
conduct  towards  David  and  towards  Mephibosheth. 
Beyond  this  the  writer  has  nothing  to  add  to  his 
remarks  ou  Ziba  under  the  head  of  Mephido 
SHETH.  [G.] 

ZIB'IA  'N»3V :  ^fPid :  Sebix).  A  Benjamite, 
apparently,  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  son  of  Sba- 
haraim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

ZIB'IAH  (n*3V:    ^ajSttf,    'la,aSa4y;    Alea 

A/Sta, 'IwcSd :  Sebia).    A  native  of  Beei-sheba,  and 
mother  of  king  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  1). 

ZIB'EON  Q^V^'i-.-ifPeydv:  Sebeon).  Father 
of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aholibamah  was  Esau's 
wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2).  Although  called  a  Hivite,  he 
is  probably  the  same  as  Zibeon  the  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (vers,  20,  24,  29;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  40),  the 
latter  signifying  'cave-dweller,"  and  the  former 
being  the  name  of  his  tribe,  for  we  know  nothing 
of  the  race  of  the  Troglodytes ;  or  more  probably 
*-inn  (the  Hivite),  is  a  mistranscription  for  ^'inPI 
(the  Horite). 

Another  difficulty  connected  with  this  Zibeon 
is,  that  Anah  in  ver.  2  is  allied  his  daughter,  and 
in  ver.  24  his  son  ;  but  this  difficulty  appears  to  be 
easily  explained  by  supposing  that  HS  refers  to 
Aholibamah,  and  not  to  the  name  next  pieceding 
it :  the  Samaritan,  it  should  be  observed,  has  J^l. 
An  allusion  is  made  to  some  unrecoi-ded  fact  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Horites  in  the  passage,  "  this  [was 
that]  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wildeniess, 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father"  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
24).  The  word  rendered  "mules"  in  the  A.  V, 
is  the  Heb.  D'D*,  perhaps  the  Emims  or  giants,  as 
in  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  D^D^XH,  and  so  also 
Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan,  Gesenius  prefers  "  hot- 
springs,"  following  the  Vulg.  rendering.  Zibeon 
was  also  one  of  the  dukes,  or  phylarchs,  of  the 
Horites  (ver.  29).  For  the  identification  with 
Been,  father  of  Judith  the  Hittite  (Gen.  zsvi,  34), 
see  Beeri,  and  see  also  Anah.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ZICH'RI  (n3T  :  Zexpfi  ■  Zechri).  1.  Son  of 
Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  21).  His  name 
is  incorrectly  given  in  modern  editions  of  the  A.  V, 
"  Zithri,"  thoogh  it  is  printed  Zichri  in  the  ed. 
of  1611, 

2.  (Zaxpf;  ^'*^'  ZfXP'O  -^  Benjamite  of  the 
sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (ZexP'i  -Alex.  Zoxpi-)  A  Benjamite  of  th-s 
sons  of  Shashak  ( 1  Chr.  viii,  23). 

4.  (ZexP^.)  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

5.  Son  of  Asaph,  elsewhere  carted  Zabdi  and 
Zaccur  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

6.  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of  Moses 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

7.  The  father  of  Eliezer,  the  chief  of  the  Reu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

8.  {Zapi;  Alex.  Zaxpi-)  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
His  son  Amasiah  commanded  200,000  men  in  Je- 
hoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16), 

9.  (ZoxapioJ-)  Father  of  Elishaphat,  one  of  th*- 
conspirators  with  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

10.  (ZexP^  ;  Alex.  'EC«xP^-)  An  Ephraimit* 
hero  in  the  invading  army  of  Pekah  the  son  of  h'e- 
maliah  (2  Chr.  xxviu.  7).  In  the  battle  which 
was  so  disastrous  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  Maa- 
seiali  ibe  king's  son,  Azrikam,  the  prefect  of  tl.o 
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f^fane,  and  Elkanah,  who  was  next  to  the  king   W 
y  th«  hand  of  Ziohri. 

11.  'Z*xpi-)  Father  or  ancestor  of  JoKl  t* 
« Neh.  xi.  9).     He  was  probab')-  a  Benjamite. 

12.  A  priest  of  the  familr  of  Abijah,  in  the  days  of 
Jciakim  theson  of  Jeshua(Nch.xii.  17).  [W.  A.W.j 

ZID'DIM  i^On^n,  with  the  d«f.  article :  tAv 
Tvplmr  ;  Wtx.  omit* :  Aseddim^.  One  of  tha  for- 
tlHed  towns  of  the  allctment  of  Naphtili,  according 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Josh. 
xii.  35).  The  trauslatoi-s  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  appear 
tc  have  read  the  word  in  th«  original,  D'T-^il,  "  the 
Tynans,"  while  those  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  on  the 
Other  hand,  read  it  as  }^1V,  Zidon.    These  readings 

were  probably  both  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the 
name  next  following  that  in  question,  viz.  Zek, 
was  that  of  Tyre.  But  this  is  more  than  doubtful, 
and  indeed  Tyie  and  Zidon  were  included  in  the 
allotment,  not  of  Naphtali,  but  of  Asher  (xix.  28, 
29).  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Megillah,  i.)  is  pro- 
bably nearer  the  mark  in  identifying  hat-Tsiddim 
with  Kefr  Chittai,  which  Schwarz  (182)  with  much 
probability  takes  to  be  the  present  Ilattin,  at  the 
northern  fi»t  of  the  well  known  Kum  Ifattin.  or 
"  Horns  of  Hattin,"  a  ftw  miles  west  of  Tiberias. 
This  klentification  falls  in  with  the  &ct  that  the 
%ree  next  names  in  the  list  are  all  known  to  hare 
been  connected  with  the  lake.  [G.] 

ZIDKTJAH  (njpnV:  2»«€»cfa»:  Sedecica). 
A  priest,  or  femily  of  priests,  who  signed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  1).  The  name  is 
fclentical  with  that  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  rendered 
Zedekiah. 

ZI'DON  or  SI'DON  (|n*V  and  )*1'X:  2»5<£r: 
Sidon).  Gen.  x.  19, 1 5 ;  Josh.  xi.  8,  xix.  28 ;  Judg. 
i.  31,  xviii.  28  ;  Joel  iii.  4  (iv.  4) ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4, 
12;  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3;  Ex.  xxviii.  21,  22; 
Zech.  ix.  2;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21 ;  Luke  vi. 
17,  X.  13,  14;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31.— An 
ancient  and  wealthy  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  ."^ea,  in  latitude 
33°  34'  05"  N..  less  than  twenty  English  miles  to 
the  north  of  Tyre.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tsfdon, 
signifies  "  Fishing,"  or  "  Fishery  "  (see  Gesenius, 
f.r.).  Its  modern  name  is  Saidt.  It  is  situated  in 
the  nan-ow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 
to  which  it  once  gavt*  its  own  name  'Joseph.  Ant. 
T.  3,  §l,rb  fitya  xtiiop  Xtiin'os  rSKtut)  at  a 
point  where  the  mountains  recede  to  a  distance  of 
two  miles  (Kenrick's  I'hoenicifi,  p.  19).  Adjoin- 
ing the  city  there  are  luxuriant  gardens  and 
orchards,  in  which  there  is  a  pi-ofuaion  of  the  finest 
fiiiit  trees  suited  to  the  clinr.ate.  "  The  plain  is 
flat  and  low,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  author  of  the 
Handbook  for  fiyrvj  and  Palestine,  "  but  near  the 
ooa.st  Une  rises  a  little  hill,  a  spur  from  which 
shoots  out  a  few  hundred  yards  into  the  sen  in  a 
■outh-westem  direction.  On  the  northern  nlope  of 
the  promontory  thus  formed  stands  the  old  city  of 
Zidon.  The  hill  Uhiiid  on  the  south  is  eovcre<i  by 
the  dtadel  "  '  Enc.  Britdnnicn,  «th  edition,  «.».). 

From  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  tliis  city  is  infe- 
rior in  interest  to  its  neighbour  Tyre,  with  which 
its  name  is  so  often  associated.  Indeeil,  in  all  the 
pHssagpr,  above  referred  to  in  which  tlie  two  cities 
are  mer  tioned  together,  Tyre  is  named  first — a  cir* 
cumstance  which  might  at  once  be  dcsmed  arci- 
O'Jital,  or  the  mere  result  of  Tjrre's  being  Uw 
■tn\i-est  of  the  two  cities  to  Palestine,  were  it  ool 
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that  some  doubt  on  this  point  is  raised  by  ths 
order  being  reversed  in  two  works  which  wers 
written  at  a  period,  after  Zidon  had  enjoyed  a  1ob£ 
temporary  superiority  (Ezr.  iii.  7 ;  1  Chr.  ixii.  <), 
However  this  mav  be,  it  is  certain  that,  of  the  tw  j, 
1  yre  is  of  the  greater  impoitinoe  in  reference  to 
the  writing  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  pro- 
phets ;  and  tlie  splendid  prophecies  directed  against 
Tyre,  as  a  single  colossal  power  (Es.  xxri.,  xxvii.^ 
xxviii.  1-19;  Is.  xxiii.),  have  no  parallel  in  the 
shorter  and  vaguer  utterances  against  Zidon  (Ex. 
xxviii.  21-23).  And  the  predominant  Biblical 
interest  of  Tyre  arises  from  the  prophecies  relating 
to  its  d^iny. 

If  we  could  believe  Justin  (xviii.  3),  there  would 
be  no  doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  greater  antiquity 
than  Tyre,  as  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon, 
when  their  city  had  been  reduced  by  the  king  ot 
Ascalon,  founded  Tyre  the  year  before  the  capture 
of  Troy.  Justin,  however,  is  such  a  weak  autho- 
rity for  any  disputed  historical  fact,  and  his 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  wherein 
we  have  some  means  of  testing  his  accuracy,  seems 
to  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  romance  (xxxvi.  2) 
that,  without  laying  stress  on  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  any  one's  assuming  to  know  the  precise 
time  when  Troy  was  taken,  he  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. In  contradiction  of  this  statement,  it  has 
been  further  insisted  on,  that  the  relation  between 
a  colony  and  the  mother-city  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyrians  nevei 
acknowledged  this  relation  towards  Zidon,  the  sup>- 
posed  connexion  between  Tyre  and  Zidon  is  morally 
impossible.  This  is  a  very  strong  point ;  but, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  no  one  can 
prove  that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Phoenicians 
at  the  very  distant  period  when  alone  the  Zidonians 
would  have  built  Tyi«,  if  they  founded  it  at  all ; 
or  that  it  would  have  arplied  not  only  to  the  »>n- 
scious  and  deliberate  founding  of  a  colony,  but 
likewise  to  such  an  almost  accidental  founding  of  ■ 
city,  as  is  implied  in  the  account  of  Justin.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  otherwise  nothing  improbable  in 
Zidonians  having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyrians  are 
called  Zidonians,  but  the  Zidonians  are  never  called 
Tyrians.  And  at  any  rate  this  cii-cumstance  tends 
to  show  that  in  early  times  Zidon  was  the  most 
influential  of  the  two  cities.  This  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  thai 
Zidon  was  the  (ii-st-bom  ofCJanaan  (Gen.  x.  15),  ana 
is  implieil  in  the  name  of  "  (ireat  Zidon,"  or  "  ths 
Metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is  twice  given  to  it  in 
Joshua  (xi.  8,  xix.  28).  It  is  confirmed,  lilcewise, 
by  .'^idoiiians  being  used  as  the  generic  name  of  ths 
I'hf^nicians,  or  Oanaanites  (Juth.  xiii.  (i  ;  Judg. 
xviii.  7) ;  and  by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being 
no  dcUverer  to  Laish  when  its  |ie«ceable  iuh.ibitaiits 
were  massacreil,  that  "  it  was  far  from  /idcn  ;  " 
whereas,  if  Tyre  had  beeii  then  of  equal  importance, 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  mention  Tyre, 
which  professed  mib»tantially  the  same  religion, 
and  was  almost  twenty  milM  nearer  (Jud^  xviii. 
28).  It  is  ill  aocoidnnc*  with  ths  infersooe  to  bs 
drawn  fi-om  these  circumstances  that  in  thsHomerie 
poems  Tyre  is  not  named,  while  there  is  mctitioa 
both  of  Sidon  and  the  Sidoiiians  {Od.  xr.  425, 
fl.  xxiii.  743) ;  and  the  land  of  '.he  Skionians  it 
called  ".Sidonia"  (Od.  xiii.  28.'»).  One  point, 
however,  in  the  Homeric  poems  dei«i-vcs  to  ba 
specially  noted  concerning  the  Sidoiiians,  that  tbry 
art  uerm  bert  mentioiwd  a*  tradtri,  or  pratacJ  (m 
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thwr  nautical  ski'-l,  for  which  they  were  aftei  wtirAa 
•o  celebrated  (Hei-od.  vii.  44,  96).  The  ti7«.ie«-M 
are  invariably  known  by  the  general  name  of  Phoe- 
nicians, which  would,  indeed,  include  the  Sidonians ; 
but  still  the  special  praise  of  Sidouians  was  as 
skilled  workmen.  When  Achilles  distributed 
prizes  at  the  games  in  honour  of  Patrodus,  he  gave 
as  tlie  prize  of  the  swiftest  runner,  a  large  silver 
bowl  for  mixing  wine  with  water,  which  had  been 
cunningly  made  by  the  skilful  Sidonians,  but 
which  Phoenicians  had  brought  over  the  sea  (//. 
xxiii.  743,  744).  And  when  Menelaus  wished  to  give 
to  Telemachus  what  was  most  beautiful  and  most 
valuable,  he  presented  him  with  a  similar  mixing- 
bowl  of  silver,  with  golden  rim,  a  divine  work,  the 
work  of  Hephaestus,  which  had  been  a  gift  to 
Meneiaus  himself  from  Phaedimus,  king  of  the 
Sidonians  {Od.  iv.  614-618,  and  Od.  xv.  I.e.). 
And  again,  all  the  beautifully  embroideied  robes 
of  Andromache,  from  which  she  selected  one  as  an 
offering  to  Athene,  were  the  productions  of  .Sidonian 
women,  which  Paris,  when  coming  to  Troy  with 
Helen,  had  brought  from  Sidonia  {/I.  vi.  289-295). 
But  in  no  case  is  anything  mentioned  as  havmg 
been  brought  from  Sidon  in  Sidonian  vessels  or  by 
Sidonian  sailors.  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Phoenician 
vessels  were  principally  fitted  out  at  seaports  of 
Phoenicia  to  the  north  of  Sidon. 

Fi-om  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  Zidon  is  not  often  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  Tyre.  When  the  people  called 
"  Zidonians  "  is  mentioned,  it  sometimes  seems  that 
the  Phoenicians  of  the  plain  of  Zidon  are  meant,  aa, 
for  example,  when  Solomon  said  to  Hiram  that 
there  was  none  among  the  Jews  that  could  skill  to 
hew  timber  like  the  Zidonians  (1  K.  v.  6) ;  and 
possibly,  when  Ethbaal,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  is 
called  their  king  (1  K.  rvi.  31),  who,  according  to 
Menander  in  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2),  was  king 
of  the  Tyrians.  This  may  likewise  be  the  meaning 
when  .\shtoreth  is  called  the  Goddess,  or  Abomina- 
tion, of  the  Zidonians  (1  K.  si.  5,  33 ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
13),  or  when  women  of  the  Zidoniaqs  are  mentioned 
in  reference  to  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  1).  And  this 
seems  to  be  equally  true  of  the  phrases,  "  daughter 
of  Zidon,"  and  "  merchants  of  Zidon,"  and  even  once 
of  "  Zidon  *'  itself  (Is.  xxiii.  12,  2, 4)  in  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  against  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Zidon  itself,  the  city  properly  so  called,  was 
threatened  by  Joel  (iii.  4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3). 
Still,  all  that  is  known  respecting  it  duiing  this 
epoch  is  very  scanty,  amounting  to  scarcely  more 
than  that  one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was  trade  in 
slaves,  in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  shrink  from 
selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine  [PHOENICIANS, 
p.  lOOl];  that  the  city  was  governed  by  kings 
(Jer.  xxvii.  3  and  xxv.  22) ;  that,  previous  to  the 
inva-ion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  had  furnished  ma- 
riners to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  8) ;  that,  at  one  period, 
it  was  subject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyre; 
and  that,  when  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  invaded 
Phoenicia,  Zidon  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt. 
It  seems  strange  to  hear  of  the  subjection  of  one 
great  city  to  another  great  city  only  twenty  miles 
off,  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race,  language, 
and  religion;  but  the  fact  is  rendei-ed  conceivable 
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hy  the  relation  of  Athens  to  its  a  lies  after  ♦he  »Vr- 
sian  war,  and  by  the  history  of  the  Italian  reput^lici 
in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  im]>robable  that  it« 
rivalry  with  Tyre  may  have  been  infliMntial  in 
inducing  Zidon,  more  than  a  centur}-  later,  1o  submit 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  without  offering  any 
serious  resistance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon  seems  to 
have  attained  its  highest  point  of  prosperity ;  and 
it  is  recoided  that,  towards  the  close  of  that  period, 
it  far  excelled  all  other  Phoenician  cities  in  wealth 
and  importance  (Diod.  xvi.  44 ;  Mela,  i.  12). 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  tended  not  only  to  weaken  and 
impoverish  Tvre,  but  likewise  to  enrich  Zidon  ai 
the  expense  of  Tyre  ;  as  it  was  an  obvious  expedient 
for  any  Tyrian  merchants,  artisans,  and  sailors,  who 
deemed  resistance  useless  or  unwise,  to  transfer  their 
residence  to  Zidon.  However  this  may  l>e,  in  the  ex- 
j)edition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidonians  were 
highly  favoured,  and  were  a  pre-enoinently  impoi-tant 
element  of  his  naval  power.  When,  from  a  hill  neai' 
Abydos,  Xerxes  witnessed  a  boat-race  iu  his  fleet,  the 
prize  was  gained  by  the  Sidonians  (Herod,  vii.  44). 
When  he  reviewed  his  fleet,  he  sat  beneath  a  golden 
canopy  in  a  Sidonian  galley  (vii.  100);  when  he 
wished  to  examine  the  mouths  of  the  river  Peneus, 
he  entnisted  himself  to  a  Sidonian  galley,  as  was 
his  wont  on  similar  occasions  (vii.  128) ;  and 
when  the  Tyrants  and  general  oflicers  of  his  gre-at 
expedition  sat  in  order  of  honour,  the  king  of  the 
Sidonians  sat  first  (viii.  67).  Again,  Herodotus 
states  that  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  best  vessels 
of  the  whole  fleet ;  and  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Sidonians  (vii.  96).  And  lastly,  as  Homer  gives  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Achilles  by  saying  that 
Nireus  (thrice-named)  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Greeks  who  went  to  Troy,  after  the  son  of  Peleus, 
so  Herodotus  completes  the  triumph  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans, when  he  praises  the  vessels  of  Artemisia 
(probably  for  the  daring  of  their  crews),  by  saying 
that  they  were  the  most  renowned  of  the  whole 
fleet,  "  after  the  Sidonians  "  (vii.  9). 

The  prosperity  of  Sidon  was  suddenly  cut  short 
by  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Persia,  which  led 
to  one  of  the  most  disastrous  catastrophes  recorded 
in  histoiy.  Unlike  the  siege  and  capture  of  Tyre 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  naiTated  by  se- 
veral writers,  and  which  is  of  commanding  interest 
through  its  relation  to  such  a  renowned  conqueroi-, 
the  fate  of  Sidon  is  only  known  through  the  histoiy 
of  Diodorus  (xvi.  42-45),  and  is  mainly  connected 
with  Ai-taxerxes  Ochus  (B.C.  359-338),  a  monarch 
who  is  justly  regarded  with  mingled  avereion  and 
contempt.  Hence  the  calamitous  overthrow  of  Sidon 
has  not,  perhaps,  attracted  so  much  attention  as  it 
deserves.  The  principal  circumstances  were  these 
While  the  Persians  were  making  preparations  in 
Phoenicia  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Egypt,  some 
Persian  satraps  and  generals  behaved  oppressively 
and  insolently  to  Sidonians  in  the  Sidonian*  divi- 
sion of  the  city  of  Tripolis.  On  this,  the  Sidonian 
people  projected  a  revolt ;  and  having  first  concerted 
aiTangements  with  other  Phoenician  cities,  and  made 
a  treaty  with  Nectanebus,  they  put  their  designr 
into  execution.  They  commenced  by  committing 
outrages  in  a  residence  and  pai-k  {TapiSeiaos)  of 


In  an  excellent  account  of  this  revolt,  Bp.  Thirlwall    torn.  v.  73),  actually  translates  the  words  by  "  Sidon." 


seeras  to  have  regarded  Diodorus  as  meaning  Sidon  itself 
hy  the  words  iv  rfj  '^iSiovuov,  xvi.  41  (ffistory  of  Greece, 
vi.  179);  and  Mk.t,  in  his  French  translation  of  Diodorus 
(JKJliot'teque  mtlorique  de  Diodvr*  U  .iiciU,  Paris,  1837, 


The  real  meaning,  howe'  er,  seems  to  be  as  stated  in  the 
test.  Inde'd,  otherwise  there  was  no  suflBcKnt  reason  for 
mcmiomng Tripolis  as  specially  f<«iiiected  w'lh  the  oiiiMf 
of  the  war 
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Lbe  Peniu  king ;  they  burnt  a  Isri^  store  of  fodder 
w)iich  luvi  bet-ij  collected  for  the  Pereian  caralry ; 
uil  they  seizt-J  ami  put  to  death  the  Persians  who 
tiaii  bt«n  guilty  of  insults  towards  the  Sidonians. 
Atlerwai-ds,  under  their  King  Tennes,  with  the 
'^■iistance  from  Kgirpt  of  4000  Greek  mercenaries 
under  Mentor,  they  expelled  the  Persian  satraps 
irom  Phoenicia;  they  strengthened  the  defences  of 
their  dty,  they  equipped  a  fleet  of  lOO  triremes,  and 
r>i*piired  for  a  desperate  resistance.  But  their  King 
Venues  pioved  a  traitor  to  thei.  cause — and  in  pei^ 
f  .rmance  of  a  compact  with  Ochus,  he  betrayed 
into  the  kinf^'s  power  one  hundi-ed  of  the  most  dis- 
'  '    '  -  of  Sidon,  who  were  all  shot  to 

Five  hundred  other  citizens, 
lA..  '-he  king  with  ensigns  of  supplica- 

tion, »h;irpii  the  same  fate;  and  by  concert  between 
Teniies  and  Mentor,  the  Pereian  tit)op)s  were  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates,  and  occupied  the  city 
walls.  The  Sidonians,  before  the  amval  of  Ochus, 
had  burnt  their  vessels  to  prevent  any  one's  leaving 
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conduct.  Net  jong  after,  Strabo  in  his  ucounk  of 
Phoenicia,  says  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  "  Roth  werfc 
illustrious  and  splendid  formei  ly,  and  now ;  but 
which  should  be  called  the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  is  • 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  inhabitants"  (xvi.  )•. 
756).  He  adds  that  it  is  situated  on  the  mainkmd, 
on  a  fine  naturally-formed  harbour.  He  rpeaks  ol 
the  inhabitants  as  cultivating  the  sciencei-  of  arith- 
metic and  astionomy ;  and  says  that  the  best  oppor- 
tuiiitiirs  were  aAbrded  in  Sidon  for  acquirinc  a  know- 
ledge of  these  and  of  all  other  branches  of  philosophy. 
He  adds,  that  in  his  time,  there  were  distinguished 
philosophers,  natives  of  Sidon,  as  Boethus,  with  whom 
he  studied  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  his  bro- 
ther Diodotus.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  these 
names  were  Greek ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  Strabo's  time,  Greek  was  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes  at  least,  both  in  Tyre  and  Sidou. 
This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of 
Sidon  when  it  was  visited  by  Christ.  It  is  about 
tifly  miles  distant  fiom  Nazareth,  and  is  the  most 
the  town ;    and   when   they    saw   themselves   sur-  j  noithera  city  which  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 


rounded  by  the  Pereian  troops,  tliey  adopted  the 
desperate  resolution  of  shutting  themselves  up  with 
their  families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own 


his  jouiTieys.  Pliny  notes  the  manufacture  of  glass 
at  Sidon  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  17  (19;  ;*  and  during  the 
Homan  period  we  i"ay  conceive  Tyre  and  Sidon  as 


house  (B.C.  3.")1 ).     Forty  thousand  persons  are  said  ,  two  thriving  cities,  »aich  having  an  extensive  trade, 
to  have  perished  in  the  flames.     Tennes  himself  did  i  and  each  having  its  staple  manufacture  ;  the  latter 


of  glass,  and  Tyre  of  puiple  dyes  from  shell-fish. 

There  is  no  Biblical  rea-son  tor  following  minutely 
the  rest  of  the  history  of  Sidon.  It  shared  gene- 
rally the  fortunes  of  Tyre,  with  the  exception  that 
it  was  8evei°al  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the 
wars  of  the   Crusades,   and   suffered   accordingly 

rs  survived,  who  had  been  plying  their  I  more  than  Tyre  previous  to  the  fatal  year  1291  B.C. 

ere  in  merchant  vessels  at  the  time  of  j  Since  that  time  it  never  seems  to  have  fallen  quite 


not  save  his  own  life,  as  Ochus,  notwithstanding  his 
promise  to  the  contrary,  put  him  to  death.  The 
piivilege  of  seai-ching  the  ruins  was  sold  for  money. 
-Xfter  this  dismal  tragedy,  Sidon  gradually  rcco- 
rei-ed  from  the  blow ;  fresh  immigrants  from  other 
I  ■  have  settled  in  it ;  and  probably  many 


the  capture  of  the  city.  The  battle  of  Issus  was 
fought  about  eighteen  years  afWwai-ds  (B.C.  333), 
an<i  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  restored  (-ity 
opene<l  their  gates  to  Alexander  of  their  own  accord, 
from  hatred,  as  is  expressly  stated  of  Darius  and 
the  Pereians  (Arrian,  Anab.  AI.  ii.  15).  The 
inipolit-y,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Ochus  in  his 
mode  of  dealinj.^  with  the  revolt  cf  Sides  lioir  be- 
rime apparent ;  for  the  Sidonian  fleet  in  joining 
Alexander  was  an  essential  element  of  his  success 
agauist  Tyre.  After  ai<ling  to  bring  upon  Tyre  as 
great  a  calamity  as  had  ailiicted  their  own  city, 
they  weie  so  far  merciful  that  they  saved  the  lives  of 
many  Tyrians  by  concealing  them  in  their  ships, 
and  then  transporting  them  to  Sidon  (Q.  Cuitius, 
iv.  4,  15).  From  this  time  Sidon,  being  dependent 
on  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  contests  between  the 
successors  of  Alt-x.-mder,  ceases  to  play  any  important 
political  pait  in  history.  It  became,  however,  again 
a  flourishing  town — and  Polybius  (v.  70)  inci- 
dentally mentions  that  Antiochus  in  his  war  with 
Ptolemy  Philopator  encamped  over  against  Sidon 
(B.C.  '.JIS),  hut  did  not  venture  to  attack  it  from 

the  a' I "   '■  its  resources,  ttOd  the  great  number 

C  It  either  natives  or  refugees.     Sub- 

iwqu<  ng  to  Jnsephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10,  §2), 

Juiiu;>  CaesAT  wrote  a  letter  lespecting  Hyrcanus, 
which  he  addretsed  to  the  "  Magiatratet,  Comicil  and 
Pitrws  of  Sidon."  This  shows  that  up  to  that  time 
♦lie  Sidonians  enjoyed  tiie  fonns  of  liberty,  though 
I'lon  Ca^siua  says  (Ixiv.  7)  that  Augustus,  on  Ua 
UTiva)  in  the  East,  deprived  them  of  it  for  seditious 

>  Pltny  elsewhere  {Sat.  HitL  xxxvl.  W  [MJ)  (cfres  an 
eo-nunt  of  the  Miipposed  accidental  invention  uf  giMS  In 
i>b<»'nlcia.  The  story  is  tbat  some  mercbanU  on  the  •••• 
thorr  mnile  use  of  some  liimpit  of  natron  to  iopport  tiMtr 
SBuldi  (ins ;  and  tlut,  when  the  imtroo  was  suWecW  U  Ul* 


so  low  as  Tyre.  Through  Fakhr  ed-Dln.  emir  of  the 
Druses  between  1594  and  1634,  and  the  settlement 
at  Sayda  of  French  commercial  houses,  it  had  a  re> 
vival  of  trade  in  the  17th  and  part  of  the  Ifth 
century,  and  became  the  principal  city  on  the 
Syrian  coast  for  commerce  between  the  east  and 
the  we»t  (see  Miinoiret  du  ChetcUier  cTArvieiu;, 
Paris,  1735,  tom.  i.  p.  294-379).  This  was  put 
an  end  to  at  the  close  of  last  century  by  violence 
and  oppression  (letter's  Erdkunde,  Siebzehnter 
theil.  ei-sto  abtheilung,  drittes  buch,  pp.  4U5-6), 
closing  a  period  of  prosperity  in  which  the  jtopula- 
tion  of  the  dty  was  at  one  time  estimatiid  at  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  population,  if  it  ever  approach«d 
such  a  high  point,  has  since  materially  :iecreaaeo, 
and  apparently  does  not  now  exceed  50<i0  ;  t  it  the 
town  still  shows  signs  of  foimer  wealt*  and  the 
houses  are  better  constructed  and  more  ■•um  Uiua 
those  at  Tyre,  being  many  of  them  built  ot  simml 
Its  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalla 
(Hobinson's  Bibiioal  Rtatarches,  iii.  p.  418-419). 
As  a  protection  against  the  Turks,  its  ancient  har> 
hour  was  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth  by  the 
ordere  of  Fakhr  ed-Din,  so  that  only  small  boaU 
can  now  enter  it ;  and  larger  tcmcIs  anchor  to  the 
northward,  where  they  are  only  protected  from  the 
south  and  east  winds  (Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria 
mdPaU$tine,  1858,  p.  398).  The  trade  betwMn 
Syiia  and  Europe  now  mainly  psMes  through 
Beyrout,  as  its  most  important  commercial  centre ; 
and  the  natural  adranlages  of  Beyrout  in  this  re* 
spect,  for  the  purposM ocmodwii  navigitioa,  are w 

action  of  fire  In  tmtmHOtm  with  the  sea  Mai,  a  tiaa* 
luonit  vitrvoQS  strciani  was  teen  to  Bow  along  the  Kroan4 
TbI*  story,  however.  Is  now  dlscredtted ;  as  It  rcqniral 
tniMw  tvnmot  beat  to  prtidttee  tbc  ftutoo.  See  artlcti 
•OImm"  m  the  Mntttt^tUu  Jrffwnirti.  Mli  wliUufc 
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decider!  that  it  is  certain  to  maintAin  its  present 
enperiority  over  Si<ljii  and  Tyre. 

In  ctmclusion  it  may  be  obseiTed,  that  while  in 
our  own  times  no  important  remains  of  antiquity 
have  iweu  discovered  at  or  near  Tyre,  the  case  is 
difftreut  with  Sidon.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  east  of  the  town  there  are  numerous  sepul- 
chi-es  in  the  rock,  and  there  are  likewise  sepulchral 
caves  in  the  adjoining  plain  (see  Porter,  Encydop. 
Britann.  I.e.).  "In  January,  1855,"  says  Mr. 
Poller,  "  one  of  the  sepulchral  caves  was  acci- 
dentally opened  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  S.E.  of  the 
c:ty,  and  in  it  was  discovered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  Phoenician  monuments  in 

existence.     It  is  a  sarcophagus the  lid 

of  which  is  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  mummy  with 
the  face  l)are.     Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  lid  is  a 
perfect  Phoenician  inscription  in  twenty-two  lines, 
and  on  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus  itself  is  another 
almost  as  long."     This  sarcophagus  is  now  iu  the 
Nineveh  division  of  the  Sculptures  in  the  Louvre. 
At  first  sight,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed 
may  be  easily  mistaken ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  black  marble.     On  the  authority,  however, 
of  M.  Suchard  of  Paris,  who  has  examined  it  veiy 
closely,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  sarcophagus  is  of 
black  syenite,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  more 
abundant   in    Egypt  than  elsewhere.     It  may  be 
added  that  the  features  of  the  countenance  on  the  lid 
ai-e  decidedly  of  the  Egyptian  type,and  the  heatl-dress 
is  Egyptian,  with  the  head  of  a  bird  sculptured  on 
what  might  seem  the  place  of  the  right  and  left 
shoulder.     There  can  therefoie  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  sarcophagus  was  either   made  in 
Egypt  and  sent  thence  to  Sidon,  or  that  it  was  made 
in  Phoenicia  in  imitation  of  similar  works  of  art  in 
Egypt.     The  inscriptions  themselves  are  the  longest 
Phoenician  mscriptions  which  have  come  down  to 
our  times.     A  translation  of  them  was  published 
by   Professor   Dietrich  at  Marburg  m  1855,  and 
by  Professor  Ewald  at  Gottingen  in  1856.     The 
predominant  idea  of  them  seems  to  be  to  warn  all 
men,  under  penalty  of  the  monaich's  cui-se,  against 
opening  his  sarcophagus  or  disturbing  his  repose  for 
any  pui-pose  whatever,  especially  in  oi-der  to  search 
for  tieasures,  of  which  he  solemnly  declares  there  are 
none  in  his  tomb.    The  king's  title  is  "  King  of  the 
Sidonians;"  and,  as  is  the  case  with  Ethbaal,  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  there  must 
remain  a  certain  doubt  whether  this  was  a  title  oi-di- 
narily  assumed  by  kings  of  Sidon,  or  whether  it  had 
a  wider  signification.    We  learn  from  the  inscription 
that  the  king's  mother  was  a  priestess  of  Ashtoreth. 
With  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the  king's  reign, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  conclusive  indication. 
Ewald  conjectures  that  he  reigned  not  long  before 
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•  The  only  Instance  in  the  Auth  Vers,  of  the  use  of  F 
D  »  proper  name. 
"  1  CtiT.  xii.  1  and  20. 


ZIKLAG 

ZIDON'IANS  ('J'TX,  Ez.  xixii.  30,  D'^Vv 
D'an^V'  D'?1V.  anJ  once  (I  K.  li.  .33)  X'Zli  _ 
liSdvtoi,  exc.  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  ffrparrrYol  'Kaaoip 
Sidonii,  exc.  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  venatores).  The  inha- 
bitants of  Zidon,  They  were  among  the  nations 
of  Canaan  left  to  practise  the  Israelites  in  the  art 
of  war  ( Judg.  iii.  3),  and  colonies  of  them  appear 
to  have  spread  up  into  the  hill  country  from  Le- 
banon to  Misrephoth-maim  (Josh.  xiii.  4,  6),  whencs 
in  later  times  they  hewed  cedar-ti-ees  for  David  and 
Solomon  (1  C'hr.  xxii.  4).  They  oppressed  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  first  entrance  into  the  country  (Judg. 
X.  12),  and  appear  to  have  lived  a  luxurious,  reckless 
life  (Judg.  xviii.  7)  ;  they  were  skilful  in  hewing 
timber  ( 1  K,  v,  6 ),  and  were  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  Solomon.  They  were  idolaters,  and  womhipped 
Ashtoreth  as  their  tutelaiy  goddess  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33  ; 
2  K.  xxiii.  13),  as  well  as  the  sun-god  Baal,  from 
whom  their  king  was  named  (1  K.  xvi.  31 ).  The 
term  Zidonians  among  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have 
been  extended  in  meaning  as  that  of  Phoenicians 
among  the  Greeks.  In  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  the  Vulgate 
read  CH^V,  the  LXX.  probably  l^X  nb',  tor 
IJ^N  *n2f.  Zidonian  women  (DVnV :  2ypaj, 
Sidoniae)  were  in  Solomon's  harem  (IK.  xi.  1). 

ZIF«.  'IT:  veitT^;  Alex,  ^uov:  Zio),  1  K.  vi. 
37.    [Month.] 

ZI'HA  (NH'y :  tovBla,  1r,d ;  Alex,  ^ovad, 
liata :  Siha,  Soha).  1.  The  children  of  Ziha  were 
a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  43  ;  Neh.  vii.  46).  2.  (Vat.  omits  ; 
Alex.  :iiai:  Soaha.)  Chief  of  the  Nethinim  in 
Ophel  (Neh.  xi.  21).  The  name  is  probably  that 
of  a  family,  and  so  identical  with  the  preceding. 

ZIK'LAG  (:SpV.  an<l  twice  •■  J^iTV  ■  ^KceAcijf, 
once  2i/c€Xa/c ;  inChron.''fl/cAa,  2a)/cAa,  HwyXd/j.: 
Alex.  ^iKf\ay,  but  also  5j»C€Xe7,  2e/ceAa;  Joseph. 
2€KEAa:  Siceleg).  A  place  which  possesses  a 
special  interest  from  its  having  been  the  residence 
and  the  private  pioperty  of  David.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
Josh.  XV.,  where  it  is  enumerated  (ver.  31)  amongst 
those  of  the  extreme  south,  between  Hormah  (or 
Zephathy  and  Madmannah  (possibly  Beth  marca- 
both).  It  next  occui-s,  in  the  same  connexion 
amongst  the  places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  to  Simeon  (xix.  5).  We  next 
encounter  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  when  it  was,  at  David's  request, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Achish  king  of  Oath.  He 
resided  there  for  a  year  <=  and  four  months  ibid.  7  , 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  14,  26;  1  Chr.  xii.  1,  20).  It  wa$ 
there  he  received  the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam. 
i.  1,  iv.  10).  He  then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron 
(ii.  1).  Ziklag  is  finally  mentioned,  iu  compuiy 
with  Beersheba,  Hazai-shual,  and  other  towns  of  the 
south,  as  being  reinhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah 
after  their  return  from  the  Giptivity  (Neh.  xi.  28). 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  diflicult  to  determine, 
notwithstanding  so  many  notices.  On  the  one  hand, 
that  it  was  in  "  the  south  "  {negeb)  seems  certain 
both  from  the  towns  named  with  it,  and  also  from 
its  mention  with  "  the  south  of  the  Cherethites  "  and 
"  the  south  of  Caleb,"  some  of  whose  descend.uts 
we  know  were  at  Ziph  and  Maon,  perhaps  even  at 

e  Josephus  (Ant.  H.  13,  }]0)  gives  this  as  one  mouil' 
and  twenty  dajo. 
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Pkian  (t  Sara.  xiv.  1).  On  the  other  band,  this 
«  difficult  to  reconcile  with  its  connexion  with  the 
Phdistines,  and  with  the  fiwt— which  follows  from 
the  nwrative  of  1  Sam.  xxi.  (see  9,  10,  21)— that 
it  was  north  of  the  Bnx)k  Besor.  The  word  em- 
plojed  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5,  7,  11,  to  denote  the 
region  in  which  it  stood,  is  peculiar.  It  is  not 
haa-Shefelah,  as  it  must  hare  been  had  Ziklag  stood 
ill  the  ordinary  lowland  of  Philistia,  but  has-Sadeh, 
which  Prof".  Stanley  {S.  and  P.  App.  §15)  renders 
"  the  field."  On  the  whole,  though  the  tempUtion 
is  strong  to  suppose  (as  some  have  suggested)  that 
there  were  two  places  of  the  same  name,  the  only 
Qoodusion  seems  to  be  that  Zikls^  was  in  the  south 
or  N^b  country,  with  a  portion  of  which  the 
Philistiuos  L-id  a  connexion  which  may  have  lasted 
from  the  time  of  their  residence  there  in  the  days 
of  .\braham  and  Isaac.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  tadeh  is  used  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  for  the  countiy 
occupied  by  the  Amalekites,  which  seems  to  have 
been  situate.!  far  south  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  at  or  near 
Kadesh.  The  name  of  Paran  also  occurs  in  the 
same  passage.  But  further  investigation  is  neces- 
sary before  we  can  remove  the  residence  of  Nabal 
so  &r  south.  His  Maon  would  in  that  case  be- 
e»me,  not  the  Midm  which  lies  near  Zif  and 
KumOU,  but  that  which  was  the  head-quartere  of 
the  Maonites,  or  Mehunim. 

Ziklag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  or  to  any  of  the  older  tra- 
vellers. Mr.  Rowlands,  however,  in  his  journey 
from  Gaxa  to  Suez  in  1842  'in  Williams's  Holy 
City,  i.  463-8),  was  told  of  "  an  ancient  site  called 
A^loodg,  or  Kasloodg,  with  some  ancient  walls," 
three  hours  east  of  SelAtA,  which  again  was  two 
hours  and  a  half  south  of  Khalasa.  This  he  con- 
siders as  identical  with  Ziklag.  Dr.  Robinson  had 
previously  (in  1838)  heard  of  'AsIAj  as  lying  south- 
west of  ifilh,  on  the  way  to  Alxkh  {B.  R.  ii. 
201),  a  position  not  discordant  with  that  of  Mr. 
Rowlands.  The  identification  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Wilton  fyeijefj,  209 )  ;  but  it  is  impossible  at  pre- 
sent, and  until  further  investigation  into  the  dis- 
trict in  question  has  been  made,  to  do  more  than 
name  it.  If  Dr.  Robinson's  form  of  the  name  is 
correct— and  since  it  is  repeated  in  the  Lists  of  Dr. 

Eli  Smith  f^  JLmX,  App.  to  vol.  iii.  of  1st  ed. 

p.  llSrt)  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this — th« 
similarity  which  prompted  Mr.  Rowlands's  con- 
jecture almost  entirely  disappears.  This  will  be 
evident  if  the  two  names  are  written  in  Hebrew, 

ihp^i,  ib'cu.  [G.] 

ZIL'LAH  (nW:  l.XAi:  Sella).  One  of  the 
two  wives  of  Lamcch  the  Cainite,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  song  (Gen.  iv.  19,  22,  23).  She  was 
the  mother  of  Tubal-Cain  and  Naamah.  Dr.  Kalisch 
{Comm.  on  Gen.)  regards  the  names  of  Ijunech's 
wives  and  of  his  daughter  as  significant  of  tlie 
transition  into  the  period  of  art  which  took  place 
in  his  time,  and  the  corresponding  change  in  the 

Cisition  of  the  woman.  "  Naainah  signifies  the 
veiy,  beautiful  woman ;  whilst  tl>e  wife  of  the 
first  man  was  simply  Kvj,  the  liiegiving.  .  .  .  The 
women  were,  m  the  age  of  Luncch,  no  more  re- 
garded merely  as  the  propagators  of  the  human 
family  ;  beautj  and  gracefulneis  began  to  comiiuuid 
homage.  .  .  .  Kven  the  wives  of  Ijunech  niauitiest 
the  ti-aiisition  into  this  ejioch  of  beauty ;  for  whiLit 
one  w.-fo,  Zillali  n.<niiiub  ttill  of  laistance  and  pro- 
tection (dSv.  "  sIukIow").  the  oUmt.  Adah,  bean 
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a  Bame  almost  syncsymous  with  Naamah,  and  lik» 
wis<>  signifying  ornament  and  loveliness." 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Jashar,  Adah  and 
Zillah  are  both  daughters  of  Cainan.  Adah  bare 
children,  but  Zillah  was  barren  till  her  old  age,  in 
consequence  of  some  noxious  draught  which  her 
husband  gave  her  to  preserve  ber  beauty  and  to 
prevent  her  from  bearing.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZILTAH(nB^T:  Zt\<pi:  Zelpha).  A  Syrian 
given  by  Laban  to  his  daughter  Leah  as  an  attend- 
ant (Gen.  xxix.  24),  and  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a 
Concubine.  She  was  the  mother  of  Gad  and  Ashtr 
(Gen.  XXX.  9-13,  xxxv.  26,  xxxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

ZILTHA'I  OnW:    2aAo«{ ;    Alex.  aoXe.': 

Seletfun).     1.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

2.  {-iafioiei;  FA.  2e/MtOe{:  Salathi.)  One  of 
the  captains  of  thousands  of  Manasseh  who  deserted 
to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

ZIMliAH   (nST :    Zofi/ui^ ;    Alex.    Zo^/xo, 

ZtfifiiB:  Zamma.  Zemma.)     1.  A  Gershonite  Le- 
vite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). 

2.  (Za/ifwi/i.)  Anothe.-  Gershonite,  son  of  Shi- 
mei  (1  Chr.  vi.  42) ;  possibly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

3.  {Z(ixiii,9:  Zemma.)  Father  or  ancestor  of 
Joah,  a  Gershonite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12).  At  a  much  earlier  period  we  find  tlie 
same  collocation  of  names,  Zimmah  and  Joah  as 
fatlier  and  son  (1  Chr.  vi.  20).  Compare  "  Ma- 
hath  the  son  of  Amasai"  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  with 
the  same  in  1  Chr.  vi.  35 ;  "  Joel  the  son  of  Aaa- 
riah"  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  and  1  Chr.  vi.  36  ;  and 
"Kish  the  son  of  Abdi"  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  with 
"  Kishi  the  son  of  Abdi "  in  1  Chr.  vi.  44.  Unless 
these  names  are  the  names  of  families  and  not  of 
individuals,  their  recurrence  is  a  little  remarkable. 

ZIMllAN  (pDT:  Zo^L$pay,  Zffifipdf^;  Alex. 
Zt0oiv,  Zf uPpay,  Ztftpaf :  Zamran).  The  eldest 
son  of  Ketunih  (Gen.  iiv.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  His 
descendants  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint  given 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe :  the  contrary 
would  rather  appear  to  be  the  cuae.  Some  would 
identify  Zimran  with  the  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxv.  25. 
but  tliese  lay  too  far  to  the  north.  The  Greek  foim 
of  the  name,  as  found  in  the  LXX.,  has  suggested 
a  comparison  with  Lafipifx,  the  chief  city  of  thi 
Cinaedocolpitae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea,  weft  ot 
Mecca.  But  this  is  extremely  doubtful,  for  tnia 
tribe,  probably  the  same  with  the  ancient  Kendo, 
was  a  branch  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  who  in  the 
most  ancient  timea  occupied  Yemen,  and  mar  only 
have  come  into  powwiioD  of  Zabnun  at  a  later  period 
(Knobd,  Oenmii).  HiUig  and  Leogerke  propoae 
to  connect  the  name  Zimran  with  Ziniiriv,  n  district 
of  Kthiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  but 

Grotius,  with  more  plausibility,  i  of  it 

in  the  Zamereni,  a  tribe  of  the  i  '  ->. 

The  identification  of  Zimran  witli 
Oinran,  and  the  Bani  Zomaoeis  of  1 '  ^     :     '  i 

by  Mr.  Korster  [Qeogr.  of  Arabia,  t.  4J1 ;,  cautuoi 
be  seriously  maintained.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZIM'RI  (♦npi :  Za^Bpt :  Zamhn).  1.  The  aoa 
of  Salu,  a  Sim<«nite  chieflain,  sLtin  by  I'hinehM 
with  the   Mi»lianitihh  princess  ('  '   .    xxv 

14).     When  Uic  Ismehtw  at  Slu  *         ;nittei» 

with  plagwa  for  their  inpore  wor^mp  oi  I'luu  Peor, 
aad  wars  wcapinf  beCm  tha  tabamacWt  Zimri  with 
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fe  hhameless  disregaid  to  his  own  high  position  and 
the  sufferings  of  his  tribe,  brought  into  their  pre- 
sence the  Midianitess  in  the  sight  of  Moses  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  fierce 
anger  of  Phinehas  was  aroused,  and  in  the  swift 
Tengeance  with  which  he  pursued  the  offenders,  he 
gave  the  first  indication  of  that  iincompromising 
•pirit  which  characterized  him  in  later  life.  The 
whole  circumstance  is  much  softened  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Joseph  us  {Ant.  iv.  6,  §10-12),  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  apologist  is  divested  of  all  its 
vigour  and  point.  In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben 
Uxziel  several  traditional  details  are  added.  Zimri 
retoitfi  upon  Moses  that  he  himself  had  taken  to 
wife  a  Midianitess,  and  twelve  miraculous  signs 
attend  the  vengeiuice  of  Phinehas. 

Il  describing  the  scene  of  this  tragedy  an  unusual 
word  is  employed,  the  force  of  which  is  lost  in  the  ren- 
dering "  tent  "  of  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxv.  8.  It  was 
not  the  ohel,  or  ordinary  tent  of  the  encampment,  but 
tiie  nSp,  kuhbah  (whence  Span,  alcova,  and  our 
alcove),  or  dome-shaped  tent,  to  which  Phinehas 
pm-sued  his  victims.  Whether  this  was  the  tent 
which  Zimii  occupied  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  and 
which  was  in  consequence  more  elaborate  and  highly 
ornamented  than  the  rest,  or  whether  it  was,  as 
Geseuius  suggests,  one  of  the  tents  which  the  Midi- 
anites  used  for  the  worship  of  Peor  is  not  to  be 
determined,  though  the  latter  is  favoured  by  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  lupanar.  The  word  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  In  the  iSyriac 
it  is  rendered  a  cell,  or  inner  apartment  of  the 
tent.  [W.  A.  W.] 

2.  (not:  Zafifipl;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5, 
Zafidpris  :  Zambri.)  Fifth  sovereign  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne 
for  the  brief  periotl  of  seven  days  in  the  year  B.C.  930 
or  929.  Originally  in  command  of  half  the  chariots 
in  the  royal  army,  he  gained  the  crown  by  the 
murder  of  king  Elah  son  of  Baasha,  who,  after 
reigning  for  something  more  than  a  year  (compare 
1  K.  xvi.  8  and  10),  was  indulging  in  a  drunken 
revel  in  the  house  of  his  steward  Arza  at  Tirzah, 
then  the  capital.  In  the  midst  of  this  festivity 
Zimri  killed  him,  and  immediately  afterwards  all 
the  rest  of  Baasha's  family.  But  the  army  which 
at  that  time  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  when  they  heard  of  Elah's  murder, 
proclaimed  their  general  Omri  king.  He  imme- 
Hiately  marched  against  Tirzah,  and  took  the  city. 
Zimri  retreated  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  late 
kmg  s  palace,*  set  it  on  fire  and  perished  in  the  ruins 
(I  K.  xvi.  9-20).  Ewald's  inference  from  Jezebel's 
speech  to  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  31),  that  on  Elah's  death 
the  queen-mother  welcomed  his  murder;r  with 
smiles  and  blandishments,  seems  rather  arbitrary 
and  far-fetched.     [Jezebel.]  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

3.  (Zamri.)  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Zerah  the 
Bon  of  Judah(l  Chr.  ii.  6). 

4.  Son  of  Jehoadah  and  descendant  of  Saul  (1 
Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42). 

5  (Oni  41  LXX. :  Zambri.)  An  obscure  name, 
mentioned  Jer.  xxv.  25)  in  probable  connexion 
with  Dedan,  Tenia,  Buz,  Arabia  (!nj|),  the  mingled 
pwple  "  'ereb  "  (l^VH),  all  of  which  immediately 


«  The  word  is  pCW-  which  Ewald  (after  J.  D.  Ml- 
cbnelis),  both  here  and  In  2  K.  zv.  25,  insists  on  translating 
"  harem,"  with  which  word  he  thinks  that  it  is  etymo- 
kifc>(^l>y  connected,  and  hence  seeks  confirmation  of  his 
vu.v  that  Zimri  wais  a  voluptuous  slave  of  women.    But 
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pi'eoedi  It,  besides  other  peoples ;  and  fdiowed  by 
Elam,  the  Medes,  and  others.  The  passige  is  ol 
wide  comprehension,  but  the  reference,  as  indicated 
above,  seems  to  be  to  a  tribe  of  the  son»  of  the  East, 
the  Beni-Kedem.  Nothing  further  is  kiDwn  iwpeci^ 
ing  Zimri,  but  it  may  jxissibly  be  the  same  as,  or 
derived  from,  Zimran,  which  see.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ZIN  (|*V  :  2l»').    The  name  given  to  a  portion 

of  the  desert  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  Gh6r,  and 
Arabah  (possibly  including  the  two  latter,  or  por» 
tions  of  them)  on  the  E.,  and  the  general  plateau 
of  the  Tih  which  stretches  westward.  The  country 
in  question  consists  of  two  or  three  successive  ter- 
races of  mountain  converging  to  an  acute  angle 
(like  staii-s  where  there  is  a  turn  in  the  flight)  at 
the  Dead  Sea's  southern  verge,  towards  which  a'lso 
they  slope.  Here  the  drainage  finds  its  cinef  \ent 
by  the  Wady  el-Fikreh  into  the  Ghoi,  the  remain- 
ing waters  running  by  smaller  charnipk  into  the 
Arabah,  and  ultimately  by  the  Wady  tl-Jeib  also 
to  the  Ghor,  Judging  from  natural  features,  in 
the  vagueness  of  authority,  it  is  likely  that  the 
portion  between,  and  di-ained  by  these  wadys,  is  the 
region  in  question ;  but  where  it  ended  westward, 
whether  at  any  of  the  abovenamed  terraces,  or 
blending  imperceptibly  with  that  of  Paran,  is  quite 
uncertain.  Kadesh  lay  in  it,  or  on  this  unknown 
boundary,  and  here  also  Idumea  was  conterminous 
with  Judah ;  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in  the  border 
of  Edom  (seeKADf:sH;  Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  1,  xxvii. 
14,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  3  ;  Josh.  xv.  1).  The  researches 
of  Williams  and  Rowlands  on  this  subject,  although 
not  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  site  el-KMeis  for 
the  city,  yet  may  indicate  that  the  "  wilderness  of 
Kades,"  which  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  Zin, 
fcJlows  the  course  of  the  Wady  Murreh  westward. 
The  whole  region  requires  further  research  ;  but  its 
difficulties  are  of  a  very  fonnidable  chai-acter. 
Josephus  (^Ant.  iv.  4,  §6;  speaks  of  a  "  hill  called 
Sin  "  (Sly),  where  Miriam,  who  died  in  Kadesh, 
when  the  people  had  "  come  to  the  desert  of  Zin," 
was  buried.  This  "  Sin  "  of  Josephus  may  recaE. 
the  name  Zin,  and,  being  applied  to  a  hill,  may 
perhaps  indicate  the  most  singular  and  wholly 
isolated  conical  acclivity  named  Moderah  {Madura, 
or  Jfadara),  standing  a  little  S.  of  the  Wady  Fikreh, 
near  its  outlet  into  the  Ghdr.  This  would  precisely 
agree  with  the  tract  of  country  above  indicated 
(Num.  XX.  1  ;  Seetzen,  Reisen,  iii.  Hebron  to  Ma- 
dura; Wilton,  Negeb,  127,  134).  [H.  H.] 

ZrNA(N3'T:  Z»C<i:  Ziza).  Ziz ah  the  second 
son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii,  10,  comp.  11)  the 
Gershonite.  One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  reads  KT'T. 
Ziza,  like  the  LXX.  and  Vulg, 

ZrON.    [Jerusalem.] 

ZI'OB  OT'i  •  SopaiB  ;  Alex.  2««p  :  Sior). 
A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  54,  only).  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  with 
Hebron,  next  to  which  it  occurs  in  the  list.  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.  "iidip)  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  village  between  Aelia  (Jenisalem)  and  Eleu- 
thero polls  {Beit  jibrin),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.     A 

small  village  named  Sa'ir  (yObw)  lies  on  the  road 

its  root  seems  to  be  D'^K,  "  to  be  high  "  (Gesenius) ;  and 
In  other  passages,  especially  lYov.  xviii.  19,  the  meaning 
is  "  a  lofty  fortress,"  rather  than  "  a  harem."  Ewald,  in 
bis  sketch  of  Zimri.  is  perhaps  somewhat  led  astrav  by  the 
desire  of  finding  a  historical  parallel  wi  li  Sardana^alus 
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between  TVMa  find  Hebrtni,  about  six  miles  north- 
erist  of  the  latter  (Itob.  B.  R.  i.  488  \,  which  may 
prohnblj'  be  that  alluded  to  in  the  Onainatticon\ 
and  but  for  its  distance  from  Hebron,  might  be 
adopted  as  identical  with  Zior.  So  little,  however, 
is  known  of  the  principle  on  which  the  group*  of 
towns  are  collected  in  these  lists,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  positirelj  on  the  point,  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  [G.] 

ZIPH  (f|*Y).  The  name  borne  by  two  towns  in 
tJ*  territory  of  Judah. 

1.  (Maai£^;  Alex.  ISvaJC^f" :  Ziph).  In  the 
W'Uth  {negeh) ;  named  between  Ithnan  and  Telem 
(Josh.  XV.  24).  It  does  not  appear  agnin  in  the 
history — for  the  Ziph  of  David's  adventures  is  an 
entirely  distinct  spot — nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been 
met  with.  From  this,  from  the  apparent  omission 
of  the  name  in  the  Vatican  LXX.,  and  from  the 
a'rsence  of  the  "  and "  before  it,  Mr.  Wilton  has 
been  W.  jo  suggest  that  it  is  an  interpolation 
(Ifegeb,  85) ;  but  his  grounds  for  this  are  hardly 
conclusive.  Many  names  in  this  list  have  not  yet 
been  encountered  on  the  ground ;  before  several 
othen  the  "  and"  is  omitted ;  and  though  not  now 
recognizable  in  the  Vat.  LXX.,  the  name  is  found 
ill  tlie  ,\Iex.  and  in  the  Peshito  (Zib).  In  our  pre- 
sent ignorance  of  the  region  of  the  Negeb  it  is  safer 
to  postpone  any  pxjsitive  judgment  on  the  point. 

2.  ('OC(i3,  Z*i^,  it  Ztifi]  Alex.  Zi<f>,  Zfi</>: 
Ziph.)  In  the  highland  district;  named  between 
Carmel  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv.  55).  The  place  is 
immortalized  by  its  connexion  with  David,  some 
of  whose  greatest  perils  and  happiest  escapes  took 
place  in  its  neighbourhood  (1  Saxn.  xxiii.  14,  15, 
24,  xxvi.  2).  These  pasaages  show,  that  at  that 
time  it  had  near  it  a  wilderness  (midbar,  i.  e.  a 
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wa«te  pasture  ground)  and  a  ■wood.  The  latter  luw 
disap(<eared,  but  the  former  remains.  The  uain< 
of  Z^  is  found  about  three  miles  S.  of  Hebixn, 
attached  to  a  rounded  hill  of  some  100  feet  in 
height,  which  is  called  Tell  Zif.  Abcwt  the  same 
distance  still  further  S.  is  Kit-mSl  (Carmel),  and 
between  them  a  short  distance  to  the  W.  ol  the 
road  is  Vitta  (Juttah).  About  half  a  mile  E.  of 
the  Tell  are  some  considerable  ruins,  standing  at  the 
head  of  two  small  Wadys,  which  commencing  here, 
run  off  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These  ruins  are 
pi-onounceJ  by  Dr.  Kobinson  {B.  R.  i.  492)  to  be 
those  of  the  ancient  Ziph,  but  hardly  on  sufficient 
grounds.  They  are  too  far  from  the  tell  for  it  to 
have  been  the  citadel  to  them.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  tell  itself  is  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  place  which  was  fortified  by  Behoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  8). 

'•  Zib  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomcutioon  as  8  miles 
east  of  Hebron  ;  "  the  village,"  adds  Jerome,  "  in 
which  David  hid  is  still  shown."  This  can  hardly 
be  the  spot  above  referred  to,  unless  the  distance 
and  direction  have  been  stated  at  random,  or  the 
passage  is  corrupt  both  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
At  7  Romim  miles  east  of  Hebron  a  ruin  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  investigated.  Elsewhere  (under  "Zeib" 
and  "Ziph")  they  place  it  near  Caimel,  and  con- 
nect it  with  Ziph  the  descendant  of  Caleb. 

From  Eusebius  to  Dr.  Robinson  no  one  appears 
to  have  mentioned  Zif.  Yet  many  travellers  most 
have  passed  the  Tell,  and  the  name  is  oflen  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Arab  guides  (Stanley,  S,  ^  F. 
101  •). 

There  are  sonae  curious  differences  between  the 
text  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  of  these  passages, 
which  may  be  recorded  here. 


Hrbbkw 

1  Sam.  xxlil.  U.  .  .  .  remained  In 
the  mountain  In  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph. 

15.  ...  in  the  wlldemesf  of  Ztpb 
in  the  wood. 


19.  And  ZIphltes  came  to  SanL 

34.  And  they  aroee  and  went  to 
SUph  before  SaoL 

xxTt.  1.  And    the   Zipblte*  came 
nnto  SauL 

The  recurrence  of  the  word  aixttM, 
Ziph  of  the  tuQeb  to  be  Intended. 


ZIPH  (S)'| :  Zifi;  Alex.  Zi^ki:  Siph).  Son  of 
Jehaleleel  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZIPH'AH  (nsn :  Z*<pi  ;  Alex.  Zcuipi  :  Zipha). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  t'amily  in  enu- 
merate<i  in  an  obst-i.ie  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZITIUMS,  THE  (D^p^fn :  rohs  Ztt^imn : 
Ziphaei). 


TATiOAif  LXX.  (Hu). 

tKoBriro  iv  rfj  (p^fup   iv   ty  6p<i 
2ti.<f>,  iv  Tg  yf,  rj  aix/uiitC 


iv   Tip   opci   T^   avxiuiiti   iv  tg 

tnn  read  for  S^nHj. 

Koi  avtPri<Tav  oi  Zct^toi  m  rift 
avxMu^vf  irpbt  Z. 

Kal    ividTJiaav    ot    Zct^io*    cot 
iiroptv0i)<Jav  iiittpo<r9tv  X. 

K.  (pyot^cu    Ot    Zti^axot   tic   r^t 
avxfMtiovi  wpiit  Tof  S. 


Aldl  LXX. 

f V  TW   OfMt  rv  m  IptftM 

Zti^  «i<   o.oot  TO  avxjuoitt    t»  Y* 
.    .    .   Zit^  tp  TH  «aun|. 

tiu 

twofn9tfvuM  ot  Zt^otot  .   . 


"  See  a  remark  curloosly  parallel  to  this  by  Mar- 
Bont  in  his  Voyi^  between  Napluuae  and  Jem- 
lalrm. 

•  Kianipirs  of  the  tamo  InooDtUteacy  In  thr  A.  V.  an 


■  dried  up,"  "  perched,"  would  almost  sacgest  that  the  LXX.  uleiitocd  tie 

The  inhabitants  of  ZiPit  (see  the  fbregoing  article, 
No.  2).  In  this  form  the  name  is  (oiind  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  the  title  of  Ps.  liv.  In  the  naii-ntive 
it  oceurs  in  the  more  usual  ^  form  of 

ZITHITId.  THE  CP^^n:  o/  Zu^Mi 
Ziphaei),  I  Sam.  xxiii.*  19;  xxvi.  1.  [C] 

ZIPH'ION  ({VdV:  So^r:  Sephiom).  Sea  el 
Gad  (Geo.  tlri.  16) ;  elsewhere  ealied  ZsPBOll. 

ruoad  In  Avni,  Avms}  Uohm.  Hobitwi  l*niji«nM 
Pmueraiu. 

•  la  tbia  puMice  there  U  no  article  to  the  name  'q  i)w 
He«««. 
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ZIPH'BON(pDT:  Af<l>po>vd*;  Ahx.ZtipfMt-'a: ,  Ewald  {Oeachichte,  ii.  229,  note),  nnncly  that  the 


Zephrona).  A  point  in  the  north  boiiiiAiry  o£  the 
Promised  Land  as  specified  by  Moses  (Num.  zx^ir. 
9).  It  occurs  between  Zedad  and  Hatsar-Knan.  If 
Zedod  is  Sudid,  and  Hatsar-Enan  Kwietein,  m  is 
Dot  impossible,  then  Ziphron  must  be  looiced  for 
•omewhere  between  the  two.  At  present  no  name 
at  all  suitable  has  been  discovered  in  this  direction. 
But  the  whole  of  this  topography  is  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory state  as  regards  both  comprehension  of 
the  oi'iginal  recoi-d  and  knowledge  of  the  ground ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  more  information  we  must  be 
content  to  abstain  from  conjectures. 

In  the  parallel  passage  of  Ezekiel  (xlrii.  16,  17) 
the  words  "  Hazar-hatticon,  wliich  is  by  the  border 
of  Ei  ;^'<in,''  appear  to  be  substituted  for  Ziphron. 
The  Hauran  here  named  may  be  the  modem  village 
Hautcdrin,  which  lies  between  Sudud  and  Kurie- 
tein,  and  not  the  district  of  the  same  name  many 
miles  further  south.  [G.] 

ZIFPOB  Oia^f,  and  twice  •'YSV:  Seir^c^p : 
Sepphor).  Father  of  Balak  king  of  Moab.  His 
name  occure  only  in  the  expi'ession  •'  son  •  of 
Zippor"  (Num.  xxii.  2,  4,  10,  16,  xxiii.  18  ;  Josh, 
xxiv.  9 ;  Judg.  xi.  25).  Whether  he  was  the 
*•  former  king  of  Moab  '  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxi. 
26,  we  are  not  told,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  himself 
ever  reigned.  The  Jewish  tradition  ali-eady  noticed 
[Moab,  p.  393  a]  is,  that  Moab  and  Midian  were 
united  into  one  kingdom,  and  ruled  by  a  king  chosen 
alternately  from  each.  In  this  connexion  the  simi- 
larity between  the  names  Zippor  and  Zippoiah,  the 
latter  of  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  name  of 
a  Midianitess,  pur  sang,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
suggests  that  Balak  may  have  been  of  Midianite 
parentage.  [G.] 

ZIFPORAH  (nnbV:  2€7r^cipa;  Joseph. 
ZiaTrtpiipa :  Sephora).  Daughter  of  Reuel  or  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  wife  of  Moses,  and  mother  of 
his  two  sons  Gei-shom  and  Eliezer  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iv. 
25,  xviii.  2,  comp.  6).  The  only  incident  recorded 
in  her  life  is  that  of  the  circumcision  of  Gershom 
(iv.  24-26),  the  account  of  which  has  been  examined 
under  the  head  of  Moses  (p.  427  6. 
Stanley's /ffiTisA  Church,  114) 


Cushite  was  a  second  wife,  or  a  ooncjbiiie,  taken 
by  Moves  during  the  march  through  the  wilde;-n<-s!i 
— whether  after  the  de;ith  of  Zipporah  f  which  is 
not  mentioned)  or  from  other  circumstances  mu.^l 
be  uncertain.  This — with  the  utmost  respect  to 
the  eminent  scholar  who  h.Ts  supported  the  other 
alternative — the  writer  ventures  to  cSer  as  tliat 
which  commends  itsrilf  to  him. 

The  similarity  between  the  names  of  Zippor  and 
Zipporah,  and  the  possible  inference  from  that  simi- 
larity, have  been  mentioned  under  the  former  head. 
[Zii'pou.]  [G.] 

ZITH'RI  (nnp:  2€7f»«{;  Alex.  UtOpfi: 
Sethri).  Properly  "  Sithri ;"  one  of  the  sons  of 
Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  22).  In  Ex. 
vi.  21,  "  Zithri"  should  be  "Zichri,"  as  in  A.  V. 
of  1611, 

ziz,   THE   CLIFF  OF  (p-^n  rh;^ : 

T)  iydfiaiTts  'hffai,  in  both  MSS. :  clivus  nomine 
Sis).  The  pass  (such  is  more  accurately  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ma&leh;  comp.  Adummim;  Gur, 
&c.)  by  which  the  hoi-de  of  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  Mehunim,  made  their  way  up  from  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Judah  near 
Tekoa  (2  Chr.  xx.  16  only  ;  comp.  20).  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  pa"*  of  Ain 
Jidy — "  the  very  same  route,"  as  Dr.  Robinson  re- 
marks, "  which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  ma- 
rauding expeditions  at  the  present  day ;  along  the 
shore  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Jidy,  and  then  up  the  pass, 
and  so  northwards  below  Tekua "  {.Bib.  Res.  i. 
508,  530).  The  vei-y  name  (which  since  it  has  the 
article  prefixed  is  more  accurately  haz-Ziz  than 
Ziz)  may  perhaps  be  still  traceable  in  el-IIUsasah, 
which  is  attached  to  a  large  tract  of  table-land  lying 
immediately  above  the  pass  of  Ain  Jidy,  between  it 
and  Tek&a,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  Wady  of 
the  same  name  (5.  R.  i.  527).  May  not  both  haz- 
Ziz  and  Husasah  be  descended  from  Hazezon-tamar, 
the  early  name  of  Engedi  ?  [G.l 

ZI'ZA  (Ntn  :  Zov^i :  Ziza).     1.  Son  of  Shiphi 

See  also  i  *  chief  of  the  Simeonites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  made  a  raid  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite  shep- 


It  has  been  suggested  that  Zipporah  was  the  !  ^^^  "^^  Gedor,  and  smote  them,  "  because  thei-« 
Cushite  (A.  V.  "  Ethiopian  ")  wife  who  furnished  I  *^  pasture  there  for  their  flocks  "  (1  3hr.  iv.  3;), 
Miriam  and  Aaron  with  the  pretext  for  their  attack  2.  (ZriCi.)  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  MaaUah  Jie 
on  Moses  (Num.  xii.  1,  &c.).     The  chief  ground    granddaughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 


for  this  appears  to  be  that  in  a  passage  of  Habakkuk 
(iii.  7)  the  names  of  Cushan  and  Midian  are  men- 
tioned together.  But  in  the  immense  interval 
which  had  elapsed  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
period  of  Habakkuk  (at  least  seven  centuries),  the 
relations  of  Cush  and  Midian  may  well  have  alteied 
too  Hiaterially  to  admit  of  any  argument  being 
founded  on  the  later  passage,  even  if  it  were  oei'tain 
that  their  being  mentioned  in  juxtaposition  implied 
any  connexion  between  them,  further  than  that 
both  were  dwellers  in  tents  and  enemies  of  Israel ; 
and  unless  the  events  of  Num.  xii.  should  be  proved 
to  be  quite  out  of  their  proper  place  in  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  charge  could 
have  been  made  against  Moses  on  the  ground  of  his 
marriage,  after  so  long  a  period,  and  when  the  chil- 
dr«:  o{  his  wife  must  have  been  several  years  old, 


ZI'ZAH  {r\V\  •  ZiCd  :  Ziza).  A  Gershonite 
Levite,  second  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  11); 
called  ZiNA  in  ver.  10. 

ZO'AN  (|yV  :  TavU  :  Tanis),  an  ancient  city 
of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  by  a  Shemitic  and 
by  an  Egyptian  name,  both  of  the  same  signification. 
Zoan,  preserved  in  the  Coptic  X^ItHj  X^Itl) 

S.  XA.^Ite,  X^.^>.m,  the  Arabic  ^^L? 
(a  village  on  the  site),  and  the  classical  Tai'ij,  Tanis, 
whence  the  Coptic  transcnption  T^flGOOCj 
ccmes  from  the  root  jW,  "he  moved  tents"  (Is. 
xxxiii.  20),  cognate  with  jyD,  "  he  loaded  a  beast 


The  most  feasible  suggestion  appears  to  be  that  of  of  bui-den  ;"   and  thus  signifies  •'  a  place  of  de- 


•  Tb«  final  a  In  LXX  and  Vulgate  is  due  to  the  Hebrew 
r&Tticle  of  iDotion—"  to  Ziphron." 


Num.  xxii.  10,  rxiii.  18. 

In  LXX.  Kto«  X.  except  in  Josh.  xxiv.  9,  o  roi/  1. 
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I»rturt>,"  like  n»33g^,  ZaanaMca  (Josh.  xix.  33), 
or  D^SyV,  Zciaiuiim*  (Judg.  iv.  11),  "  removings  " 
((iesen.),  a  place  in  northernmost  Palestine,  on  the 
bonier  of  Naphtali  near  Kedesh.  The  place  just 
mentioned  is  close  to  tlie  natural  and  consUmt 
northern  border  of  Palestine,  whether  under  the 
spurs  of  I^banon  or  of  Hennon.  Zoan  lay  near 
the  e;Lstem  bolder  of  Lower  Kgjrpt.  The  sense  of 
depfti-ture  or  removing,  therefore,  would  seem  not 
to  indicate  a  mere  resting-place  of  caravans,  but  a 
place  of  depantir-  from  a  country.  The  Egyptian 
name  HA-A\VAK,or  PA-AWAK,  Avaris,  Aovapis, 
means  "  the  abode  '  or  *'  house"  of  "  going  out" 
or  "  departure."  Its  more  precise  sense  fixes  that 
of  the  Slieiuitic  equivalent.^ 

Tanis  is  situate  in  N.  lat.  31°,  E.  long.  31°  55', 
en  the  east  bank  of  the  canal  which  was  tbnnerly 
the  Tanitic  branch.  Anciently  a  rich  plain  extended 
due  east  as  far  as  Pelasium,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  gradually  narrowifig  towards  the  east,  so 
that  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Tanis  it  was 
not  more  than  half  this  breadth.  The  whole  of 
this  plain,  about  aa  tar  south  and  west  as  Tanis, 
was  anciently  known  as  "  the  Fields  "  or  "  Plains," 
ItlJULeCUCyODX,  "  the  Marshes,"  ri  'EAtj, 
*EX«(VX^"»  <"■  "  ^^^  pasture-lands,"  BovKoKia. 
Through  the  subsidence  of  the  Mediterranean-coast, 
it  is  now  almost  covei-ed  by  the  great  Lake  Menzeleh. 
Of  old  it  was  a  rich  marsh-land,  watered  by  four 
of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Pathmitic, 
Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac,  and  swept  by  the 
cool  breeies  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tanis,  while 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  native  kings,  was  the  chief 
town  of  this  temtory,  and  an  important  post 
towards  the  eastern  frontier. 

At  a  remote  period,  between  the  age  when  the 
pyramids  were  built  and  that  of  the  empire,  seem- 
ingly about  B.C.  2080,  Egypt  was  invaded,  over- 
run, and  subdued,  by  the  strangers  known  as  the 
Shepherds,  who,  or  at  least  their  first  race,  appear 
to  have  been  Arabs  cognate  with  the  Phoenicians. 
How  they  entered  Egypt  does  not  appear.  After  a 
time  they  made  one  of  themselves  king,  a  cei-tain 
Salatis,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  exacting  tribute 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  garrisoning  the 
fittest  places,  with  especial  regard  to  tlie  safety  of 
tlie  eastern  provinces,  which  he  foresjiw  the  Assy- 
rians would  desire  to  invatle.  With  this  view 
finding  in  the  Salte  (better  elsewhere  Sethroite) 
nome,  on  the  east  of  the  Bubastite  branch,  a  very 
fit  city  called  Avaris,  he  inbuilt,  and  very  strongly 
walled  it,  garrisoning  it  with  240,000  men.  He 
came  hitlier  in  harvest- time  (about  the  vernal 
e«iiiiuox),  to  give  corn  and  jiay  to  the  troops,  and 
exercise  them  so  as  to  torn  Cy  foreigners.  This  is 
Manetho's  accoimt  of  the  foundation  of  Avaris,  the 
great  sUonghold  of  the  Shepherds.  Several  pointi 
are  raised  by  it.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  Manetho 
did  not  know  that  Avaris  wxs  Tanis.  Hy  his  time 
the  city  hiwi  fallen  into  obx  urity,  and  he  could  not 
connect  the  HA-AWAli  of  his  native  recoil  with 
the  Tanis  of  the  Creeks.  His  account  of  its  eaily 
history  must  thei-efore  l)c  received  witli  caution. 
Tluoughout,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  pride 
that  1-  ■  ' ■•  •' •■  •'  'vptians  iiatc,  and  allect  to  desp;se, 
Uu-  ..ve  all  their  conquerors,  except  tlie 

iVi-  Muitive  of  Salalis  is  not  to  ov«n»we 
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Avaris  I*  dM  19 


Egypt  but  to  keep  o-.it  the  Assyrians ;  not  t»  terrify 
the  nativt-s  but  these  foieignera,  who,  if  other  his- 
tory be  correct,  did  not  then  form  im  important  state. 
The  position  of  Tanis  explains  tho  ciise.  Like  tti« 
other  principal  cities  of  this  tract,  Pelusium,  Bu- 
bastis,  and  Heliopolis,  it  lay  on  the  east  Iwuik  of  the 
river,  towaids  Syria.  It  was  thus  outside  a  great 
line  of  defence,  and  afforded  a  protection  to  the  cul- 
tivated lands  to  the  east,  and  an  obstacle  to  an  in- 
vader, while  to  retreat  from  it  wa<  always  possible, 
so  long  as  the  Egyptians  held  the  river.  But  Tanir 
though  doubtless  fortified  partly  with  the  object  ol 
repelling  an  invader,  was  too  far  inland  to  be  th» 
frontier-fortress.  It  was  near  enough  to  be  the 
place  of  departure  for  caravans,  perhaps  was  the 
last  town  in  the  Shepherd-period,  but  not  near 
enough  to  command  the  entrance  of  Egypt  Pelu- 
sium lay  upon  the  great  road  to  Palestine — it  has 
been  until  lately  plaoed  too  far  north  [Sin] — and 
the  plain  was  here  narrow,  from  north  to  south, 
so  that  no  invader  could  safely  pass  the  fortress; 
but  it  soon  became  broader,  and,  by  turning  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  an  advancing  enemy  would 
leave  Tanis  far  to  the  northward,  and  a  bold  general 
would  detach  a  force  to  keep  its  garrison  in  check 
and  march  upon  Heliopolis  and  Memphis.  Au 
enormous  standing  militia,  settled  in  the  Bucolia, 
as  the  Egyptian  militia  afterwards  was  in  neigh- 
bouring tracts  of  the  Delta,  and  with  its  h«id- 
quarterg  at  Tanis,  would  have  overawed  Egypt,  and 
secured  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  main- 
taining hold  of  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in 
the  country,  and  mainly  for  the  former  two  object* 
we  believe  Avaris  to  have  been  foititied. 

Manetho  explicitly  states  Avaris  to  have  been 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Shepherds ;  but  there  aie 
reasons  for  questioning  his  accuracy  in  this  matter. 
The  name  is  more  likely  to  be  of  foreign  than  of 
Egyptian  origin,  for  Zoan  distinctly  indicates  the 
place  of  departure  of  a  migratory  people,  whereas 
Avaris  has  the  simple  signification  "  abode  of  de- 
parture." 

A  remarkable  possage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
not  hitherto  explained,  "  Now  Hebron  was  built 
seven  yeart  before  Zoan  in  Egypt"  (liii.  22),  seems 
to  detei-mine  the  question.  Hebron  was  anciently 
the  City  of  Arba,  Kiijath-Arba,  and  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Anakim.  These  Anakim  were  of  the  old 
warlike  Palestinian  race  that  long  domiuateil  over 
the  southern  Canaauitea.  Here,  therefore,  the 
Anakim  and  Zoan  are  connected.  The  Shepheixis 
who  built  Avaris  were  apparently  of  the  Pluienician 
stock  which  would  be  referred  to  this  race  as,  like 
them,  without  a  pedigree  in  the  Noachian  geo- 
graphical list.  Hebron  was  already  built  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  and  the  Shepherd-invasion  may  be 
dated  about  the  same  pcrio«l.  Whether  some  older 
village  or  city  were  succeeded  by  Avaris  mattere 
little:  iU  history  begiua  in  the  reign  of  Salatis. 

What  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us  of  this  city 
may  be  briefly  stated.  Apepee,  probably  A|i«.phi» 
of  the  W'  '•  ■  ■  a  Shepherd-king  who  leiviH-d 
shortly   :  viiith  dyna.sty,  built  a  temple 

here  to  >'  !  ti>»>  I^K'd,  and  wor»hippv^l  no 

other  god.  Accoidiug  to  MiUietho,  the  Shepliord*, 
at^er  .")l  I  yeara  of  rule,  were  exjiellol  l>om  all  Egypt 
and  shut  up  in  Avaris,  whcmv  they  were  allowed 
to  (le|«rt  by  aipitulation,  by  cither  Amosis  or 
Thiimmosis  ('Aalwmw  or  Thothmes  IV.),  the  first  anil 
•eveutli  king*  of  tJic  xviiith  dynasty.  The  moDU- 
mentii  show  timt  tlic  honour  of  lidding  I^CTF^  "' 
tb«  iihephcrds  belongs  to  Aabme*,  aod  thiU  thit 
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event  oocuneil  about  B.C.  1500.  Rameses  If.  em- 
bellished the  great  temple  of  Tanis,  and  was  followed 
oy  his  son  Menptah. 

It  is  witliiii  the  period  from  the  Shepheid-mva- 
»ion  to  tlie  reign  of  Menptah,  that  the  bojourn  and 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  are  placed.  We  believe  that 
the  Phai-aoh  of  Joseph  as  well  as  the  oppressors 
were  Shepherds,  the  former  ruling  at  Memphis  and 
Zoan,  the  latter  probably  at  Zoan  only ;  though  in 
the  cas«  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  the  time 
would  suit  th"  annual  visit  Manetho  states  to  have 
been  paid  by  Saiatis.  Zoan  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Plagues  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city  sjwken  of  in  the 
narrative  in  Kxodus  as  that  where  Pharaoh  dwelt. 
The  woLJei-s  were  wrousjht  "  in  th«  field  of  2^an  " 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  43),  \V''£'n'}b,  which  may  either 
denote  the  territory  immediately  around  the  city, 
or  its  nome,  or  even  a  kingdom  (Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v. 
n*lK').  This  would  aoeord  best  with  the  Shepherd- 
period;  but  it  cannot:  be  doubted  that  Rameses  II. 
paid  great  attention  to  Zoan,  and  may  have  made  it 
a  royal  i-esidence. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  first  dynasty  is 
the  xxist,  called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.  Its  his- 
tory is  obscure,  and  it  fell  before  the  stronger  line  of 
Bubastites,  the  xxiind  dynasty,  founded  by  Shishak. 
The  expulsion  of  Set  from  the  pantheon,  under  the 
xxiind  dynasty,  must  have  been  a  blow  to  Tanis ; 
and  perhaps  a  religious  war  occasioned  the  rise  of 
the  xxiiird.  The  xxiiird  dynasty  is  called  Tanite, 
and  its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the  contem- 
porary of  Tirhakah,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  At 
this  time  Tanis  once  more  appears  in  sacred  histoiy, 
as  a  place  to  which  came  ambassadors,  either  of 
Hoshea,  or  Ahaz,  or  else,  possibly,  Hezekiah : — "  For 
his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came 
toHanes"  (Is.  xxx.  4).  As  mentioned  "with  the 
frontier-town  Tahpanhes,  Tanis  is  not  necessarily 
the  capital.  But  the  same  prophet  prhaps  more 
distinctly  points  to  a  Tanite  line  where  saying,  in 
"  the  burden  of  Egypt,"  "  the  princes  of  Zoan  are 
become  fools;  the  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived" 
(six.  13).  The  doom  of  Zoan  is  foretold  by  Ezekiel : 
"  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan"  (xxx.  14),  where  it  occurs 
aiaong  the  cities  to  be  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

"  The  plain  of  Sin  is  veiy  extensive,  but  thinly 
inhabited  :  no  village  exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ancient  Tanis  ;  and,  when  looking  from  the 
mounds  of  this  once  splendid  city  towards  the 
distant  palms  of  indistinct  villages,  we  perceive  the 
desolation  spread  aiound  it.  The  '  field '  of  Zoan, 
is  now  a  barren  waste :  a  canal  passes  through  it 
without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil ;  '  fire  '  has 
been  set  in  '  Zoan  ;'  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals 
or  royal  abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the  habita- 
tion of  fishei-men.  the  i-esort  of  wild  beasts,  and  in- 
fested with  reptiles  and  malignant  fevers."  It  is 
"  remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent  of  its 
mounds,  which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  nearly  |  of  a  mile  from  E.  to  W.  The 
area  in  which  the  saci-ed  enclosure  of  the  temple 
stood  is  about  1500  ft.  by  1250,  suiTounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  houses.  The  temple  was  adorned 
by  Rameses  II.  with  numerous  obelisks  and  most 
of  its  sculptures.  It  is  very  ruinous,  but  its 
remains  prove  its  former  grandeur.  The  number 
»f  ita  obelisks,  ten  or  twelve,  all  now  fallen,  is  un- 
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equalled,  and  the  labour  of  transporting  them  fWre 
Syciie  shows  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  The  oldest  name  found  here  is  that  of  Se« 
scitesen  III.  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  the  latest  that 
of  Tirhakah  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Iland'jcoh, 
pp.  221,  222).  Recently,  M.  Mariette  has  made 
excavations  on  this  site  and  discovered  remains  of  the 
Shepherd-period,  shewing  a  markedly-characteristic 
style,  especially  in  th»  representation  of  face  and 
figure,  but  of  Egyptian  art,  and  therefore  afterwards 
appropriated  by  the  Egyptian  kings.       [R.  S.  P.] 

ZO'AR  (-11?^,  and  twice"  IjnV ;  Samar. 
throughout  "ly  V :  Z6yopa,  ^vy^P>  'Z.oyip  ;  Joseph. 
Zod>p,  Tct  Zoapa,  or  Zdapa :  Seqor).  One  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Its 
original  name  was  Bkla,  and  it  was  still  so  called 
at  the  time  of  Abram's  fii-st  residence  in  Caniutii 
(Gen.  xiv.  2,  8).  It  was  then  in  intimate  connexion 
with  the  cities  of  the  "  plain  of  Jordan  " — Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim  (see  also  xiii.  10; 
but  not  X.  19) — and  its  king  took  part  with  the  kings 
of  those  towns  in  the  battle  with  the  Assyrian  host 
which  ended  in  their  defeat  and  the  captui-e  of  Lot. 
In  the  genei'al  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
Zoar  was  spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot,  and  it  was 
on  that  occasion,  aa:ording  to  the  quaint  statement 
of  the  ancient  narrative,  that  the  change  in  its 
name  took  place  (xix.  22,  23,  30).'*  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  which  bounded  his  view  from  Pisgah 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  and  it  appeara  to  have  been 
known  in  the  time  both  of  Isaiah  (rv.  5)  and 
Jeiemiah  (xlviii.  34).  These  are  all  the  notices  of 
Zoar  contained  in  the  Bible. 

1.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district  with  the 
four  cities  already  mentioned,  viz.  in  the  ciccar, 
the  "  plain  "  or  "circle  "  "  of  the  Jordan,"  and  the 
narrative  of  Gen,  xix.  e^ndently  implies  that  it  was 
very  near  to  Sodom — sufficiently  near  for  Lot  and 
his  family  to  traverse  the  distance  in  the  time 
between  the  firet  appearance  of  the  morning  and 
the  actual  rising  of  the  sun  (ver.  15,  23,  27).  The 
definite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probably  will 
always  be,  a  mystery,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  was  at  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  must 
therefore  have  been  situated  there  instead  of  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  as  it  is  generally  taken 
for  gi-anted  they  were.  The  grounds  for  this  con- 
clusion have  been  already  indicated  under  Sodom 
(p.  1339  a),  but  it  will  be  •veil  to  state  them  here 
more  at  length.     Tl.ey  are  as  follows : — 

(a.)  The  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the  'ake 
has  undoubtedly  existed  in,  or  very  nearly  ii,,  its 
present  form  since  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Abraham.  'The  conviction  of  the  writer  is  that 
this  is  true  of  the  whole  lake,  but  eveiyone  will 
agree  as  to  the  northern  portion,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  present  argument.)  The 
Jordan  therefore  at  that  date  discharged  itself  into 
the  lake  pretty  nearly  where  it  does  now,  and  thus 
the  "  plain  of  the  Jordan,"  unless  unconnected  with 
the  river,  must  have  lain  on  the  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

(6.)  The  plain  was  within  view  of  the  spot  from 
which  Abram  and  Lot  took  their  survey  ot  the 
country  (Gen.  xiii.  1-13),  and  which,  if  thai*  is  any 
connexion    in  the   narrative,   was  "  the   mountain 


■  "™-  *'^  '2,  30.  „jf„,e  of  2jou  Is  given  lyil,  and  the  pJay  co  Ue  '  WW II 

•  In  tiie  T»:gum  PsendqjonaUian,  to  vers.  22,  23,  the  ,  ne^"  of  the  town  is  supnressnL 
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east  of  Ii«>thel,"  betwwi  BetMl  vwl  Ai."  with 
"  Betbel  <io  the  west  «nd  A.  on  th;  east"  (xiii.  S, 
zii.  8 1.  Now  th;i  lower  p«ut  of  the  course  of  the 
Jonlan  it.  plainly  Tisible  fiom  the  hills  east  of 
Beitin — the  whole  of  th*t  rich  and  singular  valley 
sprea<i  out  before  the  spectator.  On  the  other 
hjuxi,  the  southeni  half  of  the  Dead  Sea  i^  not  only 
too  far  otf  to  be  discerned,  but  is  actually  shut  out 
from  view  by  intervening  heights. 

(e.)  In  the  account  of  the  view  of  Moms  from 
Piagah  the  ciccar  is  more  strictly  dehned  as  "  the 
cicoar  of  the  plain  of  Jericho"  (A.  V.  "plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho  "),  and  Zoar  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  Now  no  person  who 
knows  the  spot  from  actual  acquaintance  or  from 
study  of  the  topt^raphy  can  believe  that  the  "  plain 
of  Jericho  "  can  have  been  extended  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  ( not 
a  very  andent  authority  in  itself,  but  still  valuable 
«s  a  storehouse  of  many  ancient  traditions  and  ex- 
planations), in  paraphrasing  this  passage,  actually 
identifies  Zoar  with  Jericho — "  the  plain  of  the 
valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  which  produces  the 
[alms,  that  is  Ze«r  "  (TyV).* 

These  considerations  appear  to  the  writer  tb 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  Zoar  of  the  Pen- 
titeuch  was  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far 
fit)m  its  northern  end,  in  tlie  general  parallel  of 
Jericho.  That  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
(eetns  to  be  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  descendants 
of  Lot,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  are  in  pos- 
session of  tliat  country  as  their  original  seat  when 
they  fii'st  appear  in  the  sacred  history.  It  seems 
to  follow  thai  the  "  mountain  "  in  which  Lot  and 
his  daughters  dwelt  when  Moab  and  Ben-Ammi 
were  bom  was  the  "  mountain "  to  which  he  was 
advised  to  flee  by  the  angel,  and  between  which 
and  Sodom  stood  Zoar  (xiz.  30,  compare  17, 19). 
It  is  also  in  favour  of  iis  position  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  the  earliest  information  as  to  the  Moabites 
makes  their  original  seat  in  the  plains  of  Heshbon, 
N.E.  of  the  Lake,  not,  as  aflerwai-ds,  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  S.E.,  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

2.  The  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  which 
Zoar  is  mentioned  give  no  clue  to  its  situation.  True 
they  abound  with  the  onmes  of  places,  apparently  in 
.  MMn.iion  with  it,  hv.'  '■  -  :  laces  (with  only  an 
r\  .  j  ion  or  two)  n  •  Still  it  is  reinark- 
al  ,'■  t  hit  one  of  the-  which,  if  the  modem 
ei-Aal,  is  in  the  parallel  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  that  another  is  the  Waters  of  Nimrim,  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  identical  with  W^uly  Nimrin, 
opj)<)site  Jericho.  MWy  Seir,&  short  distance  south 
ot  Xiinrin,  Is  suggestive  of  Zoer,  but  we  ure  too  ill- 
mfcnsed  of  the  aituations  and  the  orthography  of  the 
places  east  of  Jordan  to  be  able  to  judge  of  this. 

3.  So  much  for  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible.  When 
however  we  examine  the  notioca  of  the  place  in  the 
rrtst-biblical  source*  we  find  a  coniidarable  diffiuvnce. 
is  tfitSM  its  poeition  is  indicated  with  more  or  leai 
preciMoa,  as  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Diad  Sea.  Thus 
Josephua  says  that  it  retained  ita  name  (Zo«/>)  to 
his  day  {Ant.  i.  1 1,  §4V  that  it  was  at  the  further 
end  of' the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in  Arabia — by  which  he 

•  Tie  Sanurttan  Text  and  Ventoo  albrd  no  Ufht  oa 
tUs  psiwr*.  ••  they,  tot  reaaooa  not  diflkolt  to  dtrlae^ 
have  thrown  the  wtioto  into  oaoAiatoo. 

*  None  of  tbeae  pUoe^  however,  can  be  seen  from 
Hati  .Votm  (Mb.  L  4»l). 
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meaiM  the  country  lying  S.E.  >f  the  lake,  whose 
capital  was  Fetra  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §4 ;  Ant.  xiv. 
1,  §4).  The  notices  of  Eusebius  are  to  the  same 
tenor :  —the  Dea"!  Sea  extetnled  from  Jericho  to 
Zoar  {Zoopir ;  Onom.  BiXaava  7)  oAvin;).  Phaeno 
lay  between  Peti-a  and  2^oar  (76.  ^ivtev).  It  still 
retained  its  name  (Z«Mp<(),  lay  close  to  (vopa- 
KHfi(yri)  the  Dead  Sea,  was  crowded  with  inha- 
bitanta,  and  contained  a  garrisbn  of  PU)man  soldiers ; 
the  palm  and  the  balsam  still  flourished,  and  tes- 
tified to  its  ancient  fertility  {lb.  Baki). 

To  these  notices  of  Eusebius  St.  Jerome  adds 
little  or  nothing.  Paula  in  her  journey  beholds 
Segor  (which  Jerome  gives  on  several  occasions  as 
the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  in  opposition  to  Zoom 
or  Zoara,  the  Syrian  foim)  from  Caphar  Barucha 
(possibly  Bent  Nairn,  near  Hebron),  at  the  same 
time  with  Engaddi,  and  the  land  where  once  stood 
the  four  cities ;  *  but  the  terms  of  the  statement  are 
too  vague  to  allow  of  any  inference  as  to  its  posi- 
tion {Epist.  cviii.  §11).  In  his  commentary  on 
Is.  XV.  5,  he  says  that  it  was  "  in  the  boundaiy  of 
the  Moabites,  dividing  them  from  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,"  and  thus  justifies  his  use  of  the  word 
vectis  to  translate  nn'^3  (.A.  V.  "  his  fugitives," 
marg.  "  boi^ders ;"  Gesen.  fiikhtlinge).  The  terra 
Philisthiim,  unless  the  words  are  corrupt,  can  only 
mean  the  land  of  •  Palestine— i.  e.  (according  to  tlie 
inaccurate  usage  of  later  times)  of  Israel — as  oppot^ed 
to  Moab.  In  his  Quciestiones  Hebraicae  on  Gen.  xix. 
30  (corop.  xiv.  3)  Jerome  goes  so  fiir  as  to  atfirm 
the  accuracy  of  the  Jewish  conjecture,  that  tlie  later 
name  of  Zoar  was  Shalisha: — "  Bale  primum  et 
postea  Salisa  appellata"  (comp.  also  his  conusent 
on  Is.  rv.  5).  But  this  is  probably  grounded  mei-ely 
on  an  interpretation  of  s/uilishiyeh  in  Is.  xv.  5,  a* 
connected  with  bela,  and  as  denoting  the  "  thiid " 
destruction  of  the  town  by  "earthquakes."' 

In  more  modem  times  Zoar  is  mentioned  by  the 
Crusading  historians.  Fulcher  {Gesta  Dei,  405, 
quoted  by  von  Raumer,  239)  states  that  "  having  ai- 
circled  (^irato)  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  on  the 
road  from  Hebron  to  Petra,  we  found  there  a  large 
village  which  was  said  to  be  Segor,  in  a  charming 
situation,  and  abounding  with  dates.  Here  we  b^ac 
to  enter  the  mountains  of  Arabia."  The  palms  are 
mentioned  also  by  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  30)  as 
being  so  abundant  as  to  cauae  the  place  to  be  called 
Vitia  Pabnarum,  and  Palmer  (i.  e.  probably  Paw- 
mier).  Abulfeda  (cir.  a.d.  1320)  does  not  specify 
its  position  more  nearly  than  that  it  was  adjacent  to 
the  lake  and  the  ghor,  but  he  testifies  to  its  then 
importance  by  calling  the  lake  after  it — Balire*- 
zeghor  (see  too  Ibn  Idris,  in  Rebuid,  272).  The 
natural  inference  from  the  description  of  Fulcher  is, 

that  Sq^r  lay  in  the  Wudy  Kern'   •• '■  nry  road, 

then  and  now,  from  the  som  \\  Sea  to 

the  eastern  highlands.     The  c   ,  liliy  and 

Mangles  (June  1,  and  are  May  9),  that  lite  esteuMTe 
rums  which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of  thia  Wady 
were  tbcae  of  Xoar,  ia  thmfore  probably  accante. 

The  name  Dra'a  or  Dtra'ak  {»s.j\),  which  they, 

Poole  {Omtgr.  Jcmrm.  zzvi.  63),  and  Burckkardt 
(July  15),  giro  to  the  valley,  may  even  witiwut 
rioloMa  ba  aooeptad  aa  a  oonruptioo  of  Zoar. 


•  (taiaari7.  8t^>haaai  of  HfmrnVtom  ylaHo  tau  k 
n«AM«Tvv  (qaoMd  ty  Bslaal  lOM). 
'  See  RahBier.  Di»  JMr.  mm.  to  Ommwmvt  {Utm 
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Zorti  WAS  iiicludeil  in  the  |)ioviik«  of  I aiesi.D.i 
Tertia,  which  contained  also  Keiiik  and  Areopolis. 
It  was  an  episcopal  see,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
lalein  and  archbishopric  of  Petra ;  at  the  Council  of 
ChaKiedoD  (a.d.  451)  it  was  represented  by  its 
bishop  Musonius,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  536)  by  John  (Le  Qu>on,  Oriens  Christ,  iii. 
743-6). 

4.  To  the  statements  of  the  mediaeval  travellera 
just  q  -  ."^^d  thei'e  are  at  least  two  remarkable  excep- 
tions. 1.)  Brocardus  (cir.  A.D.  1290),  the  author 
of  the  Detcriptio  Terrae  Sanctae,  the  st<andard 
"  Handbook  to  Palestine"  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
work  of  an  able  and  intelligent  resident  in  the 
country,  states  (aip.  vii.)  that  "  five  leagues* 
(leuciie)  to  the  south  of  Jericho  is  the  city  t«gor, 
situated  beneath  the  mountain  of  Engaddi,  between 
which  mountain  and  the  Dead  ISea  is  the  statue  of 
salt."  ^  True  he  confesses  that  all  his  efforts  to  visit 
the  spot  had  been  frustrated  by  the  Saracens ;  but 
the  passage  bears  marks  of  the  gi-eatest  desire  to 
obtain  correct  infonnation,  and  he  must  have  nearly 
approaclied  the  place,  because  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  the  "  pyramids  "  which  covered  the  "  wells  of 
bitumen,"  which  he  supposes  to  h^ve  been  those  of 
the  vale  of  Siddira.  This  is  in  curious  agreement 
with  the  connexion  between  Engedi  and  Zoar 
implied  in  Jerome's  Itinerary  of  Paula.  (2.)  The 
stiitement  of  Thietmar  (a.d.  1217)  is  even  more 
singular.  It  is  contained  in  the  11th  and  ISth 
chaptei-s  of  his  Peregriiuitio  (ed.  Laurent,  Ham- 
burgi,  1857).  After  visiting  Jericho  and  Gilgal  he 
arrives  at  the  "fords  of  Jordan  "  (xi.  20),  where 
Israel  crossed  and  where  Christ  was  baptised,  and 
where  then,  as  now,  the  pilgrims  bathed  (22). 
Crossing  this  ford  (33)  he  arrives  at  "the  field 
and  the  spot  where  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Oomon-a."  After  a  description  of  the  lake  come 
the  following  words : — "  On  the  shore  of  this  lake, 
about  a  mile  {ad  miliare)  from  the  spot  at  which 
the  Lord  w<».  baptised  is  the  statue  of  salt  into 
which  Lot's  wife  was  turned  "  (47).  "  Hence  1  came 
from  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  GomoiTa,  and  arrived 
at  Segor,  where  Lot  took  refuge  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sodom  ;  which  is  now  called  in  the  Syrian 
tongue  Zora,  but  in  Latin  the  city  of  palms.  In 
the  mountain  liard  by  this  Lot  sinned  with  his 
daughtei-s  (xii.  1-3"*.  After  this  I  passed  the  vine- 
yard of  Benjamin  (?)  and  of  Engaddi.  . .  .  Next  I 
came  into  tlie  land  of  Moab  and  to  the  mountain  in 
which  was  the  cave  where  David  hid  . .  .  leaving 
on  my  left  hand  Sethim  (Shittim),  where  the  chil- 
duen  of  Israel  taiTied.  ...  At  last  I  came  to  the 
plains  of  Moab,  which  abound  in  cattle  and  grain. 
...  A  plain  country,  delightfully  covered  with 
herbage,  but  without  either  woods  or  single  trees  ; 
hardly  even  a  twig  or  shrub  (4-15).  .  .  .  After  this 
I  <uime  to  the  torrent  Jabbok  "  (xiv.  1). 

Making  allowance  for  the  confusion  into  w^hich 
this  traveller  seems  to  have  fallen  as  to  Engaddi 


R  Ttie  distance  from  Jericho  to  Engedi  is  understated 
here.    It  is  really  atxjut  24  fc^nglish  miles. 

h  In  the  map  to  the  Tluatrum  Tenae  f>anetae  of  Adri- 
(bomiuB,  Sodom  Is  placed  within  the  Lake,  at  its  N.W. 
•aid ;  Segor  near  it  on  the  shore  ;  and  the  Statua  Salis 
tiose  to  the  mouth  of  the  Torrent  (apparently  Kidron). 

'  Tliietmar  did  not  return  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Vrom  the  torrent  Jabbok  he  ascended  the  mountains  of 
Abarim.  He  then  recrossed  the  plain  of  Heshtwn  to  the 
river  Ari.:)n ;  and  passing  the  ruins  of  Kobda  (Kabba"), 
»iul  Cricb  ( Kerak),  and  again  crossing  the  Amou  (pro- 
tab.y  the  \\  udr  el  Ahsy),  reached  the  top  of  a  veiy 
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'.nd  the  jt^em  :i  L<avifi,  it  seems  almost  certain 
from  ins  description  that,  having  once  crassed  tii« 
Jordan,  he  did  not  recross  it,'  and  that  the  site  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  pillar  of  salt,  and  Zoar 
were  all  seen  by  him  on  the  cast  of  the  Dead  Sca- 
the two  first  at  its  north-east  end.  Taken  by  itsel/ 
this  would  not  perhaps  l)e  of  much  weight,  but  when 
combined  with  the  evidence  which  the  writur  has 
attemptal  to  bring  forward  that  the  "cities  of  the 
plain  "  lay  to  the  north  of  the  lake,  it  seems  to  him 
to  assume  a  ceilain  significance. 

5.  But  putting  aside  the  accounts  of  Brocardus 
and  Thietmar,  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  mediaeval 
belief  which  placed  Zoar  at  the  Wady  ed  Dra'a 
how  can  that  belief  be  reconciled  with  the  inference 
drawn  above  from  the  stiitements  of  the  Pentateuch  ? 
It  agrees  with  those  statements  in  one  particular 
only,  the  position  of  the  place  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake.  In  everything  else  it  disagrees  not  only 
with  the  Pentateuch,  but  with  the  locality  ordi- 
narily k  assigned  to  Sodom,  For  if  Usdum  be  Sodom, 
at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  lake,  its  distance  from  the 
Wady  ed  Dra'a  (at  least  15  miles)  is  too  great  to 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  Gen.  xix. 

This  has  led  M.  de  Saulcy  to  place  Zoar  in  the 
Wady  Zurxeirah,  the  pass  leading  from  Hebron  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  names  Zuweii-ah  and  Zoar 
are  not  nearly  so  similar  in  the  originals  as  they  are 
in  their  western  forms,  and  tlieie  is  the  fatal  ob- 
stacle to  the  propo.sal  that  it  places  Zoar  on  the 
west  of  the  lake,  away  fi  om  what  appeal's  to  have 
been  the  original  cradle  of  Moab  and  Ammon."  If 
we  are  to  look  for  Zoar  in  this  neighbourhood,  it 
would  surely  be  better  to  place  it  at  the  71?//  wm- 

Zoghul^'^  the  latter  part  of  which  name  (\£»\)  '* 

almost  literally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Zoar.  The 
proximity  of  this  name  and  that  of  Uiduin,  so  like 
Sodom,  and  the  presence  of  the  salt  mountain — tc 
this  day  splitting  off  in  pillars  which  show  a  ruda 
resemblance  to  the  human  form — are  certainly  re- 
markable facts ;  but  they  only  add  to  the  goneitil 
mystery  in  which  the  whole  of  the  question  of  the 
position  and  destruction  of  the  cities  is  involved, 
imd  to  which  the  writer  sees  at  present  no  hope  of 
a  solution. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  Zoar  is  found  in 
1  Chr.  iv.  7,  following  (though  inaccurately)  the 
Keri  ("in VI).  The  present  P^eceived  Text  of  the 
A.  V.  follows  (with  the  insertion  of  "  and  ")  the 
Cethib  '"inV).  In  either  case  the  name  has  no 
connexioh  with  Zoar  proper,  and  is  more  accurately 
represented  in  English  as  Zohar  (Tsochar)  or 
Jezohar.  [G.^ 

ZO'BA,  or  ZO'BAH  (XniV,  nniS:  2ou)8(£: 

T  T 

Soba,  Suba)  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  Syria, 
which  fomied  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  monarchs,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon. 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  its  exact  position  and  limits; 


high  mountain,  where  he  was  half  killed  by  the  cold. 
Thence  he  Journeyed  to  Petra  and  Mount  Hor,  and  at 
length  reached  the  Red  Sea.  His  itinerary  Is  full  of 
Interest  and  intelligence. 

k  Though  incorrectly,  If  the  writer's  argument  for  th» 
position  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  is  tenable. 

™  Dr.  Robinson's  arguments  against  this  proposal  of 
De  Saulcy  {B.  E.  li.  107 ;  517),  though  they  might  be  more 
pleasant  In  tone,  are  unanswerable  in  substance. 

°  The  Hedjom  eUMezonrhd  of  De  Saulcy.  I'he  gk  and 
rrh  each  strive  to  represent  the  Arabic  (ihain,  which  is 
pronounced  like  ft  guttural  rolling  r. 
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!»iit  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  regarding  it  as 
lying  chiehv  ea'^tward  of  Coele-Syria,  and  estending 
thi'nce  north-east  and  east,  lowardg,  if  not  even 
to,  the  Kuphrates.  [Stria.]  It  would  thus  have 
included  Uie  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain -chain 
which  shuts  in  Coele-Syria  on  that  side,  the  high 
lami  Kbout  Aleppio,  and  the  more  uoithem  portion 
of  the  Syrian  desert. 

Among  the  cities  of  Zobah  were  a  lamath  (2  Chr. 
viii.  3),  which  mu".  not  be  confounled  with  "  Ha- 
inath  the  (ii-«tt "  (HAMATH-ilonAn], ;  a  place  calk'd 
Tibhath  or  Befah  (2  Sam.  viii.  8 ;  1  Chr.  xnii.  8), 
which  is  perhaps  Taibeh,  between  Palmyra  and 
Aleppo;  and  another  called  Berothai,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  Beyrftt.  (See  Winer,  Real- 
icOrterb>tch,  vol.  i.  p.  15.i.)  This  last  supposition 
is  highly  improbable,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hamath 
must  have  inten-ened  between  Zobah  and  the  coast. 
[Bkrotiiam.] 

We  first  hesir  of  Zobtih  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when 
we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country,  governed 
apparently  by  a  number  of  kings  who  own  no  com- 
mon head' or  chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Saul  engaged 
in  war  with  these  kings,  and  "  veied  them,"  as  he 
did  his  other  neij^hboui-s.  Some  forty  years  later 
than  this,  we  tiu'i  Zohah  under  a  single  ruler,  Ha- 
dadezer,  son  of  llehob,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
powerful  sovereign.  He  had  ware  with  Toi,  king 
of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  lOi,  while  he  lived  in 
close  relations  of  amity  with  the  kings  of  Damascus, 
Beth-Hehob,  Ish-tob,'&c.,  and  held  various  petty 
Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2  Sam. 
X.  19).  He  had  even  a  considerable  influence  in 
Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  able  on 
one  occasion  to  obtain  an  imiioittnt  auxiliary  force 
from  that  quai-ter  (ibid,  hi;  compare  title  to  Ps. 
Ix.).  David,  having  resolved  to  take  full  possession 
of  the  tract  of  territory  originally  promised  to  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  (2  Sam.  viii.  3;  compare 
Gen.  XV.  18),  att.nk-d  ITadadezer  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  detWitfsi  i>is  army,  and  took  from 
him  a  thousand  ci.ariots,  seven  hundred  'seven 
thousand,  1  Chr.  rnii.  4)  horsemen,  and  20,000 
footmen,  Hadadezer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus, having  marched  to  his  assistance,  David 
defeated  them  in  a  p^eat  battle,  in  which  they  lost 
22,000  men.  The  wealth  of  Zobah  is  veiy  ap- 
parent in  the  n:trrati%e  of  tJiis  campiign.  Several 
of  the  otiicers  of  H'tdailnzer's  army  carried  "  shields 
of  gold  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  which  we  are  pro- 
bably to  undei-staiid  1-on  or  wixjden  frames  overlaid 
with  plates  of  the  prrcions  metal.  The  cities, 
moreover,  which  Da\id  took,  lietah  (or  Tibhath) 
and  Berothai,  yielde<l  him  "  exceeding  much  brass" 
(ver.  8).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Syriiuis  of 
Zobah  si"  lijecanie  tributary  on  this  occ». 

■ion,  or  .inigh  defeatetl,  they  were  able 

to  maim iupendence.     At  any  rate  a  few 

years  later,  they  wei-e  again  in  arms  against  David. 
This  time  the  Jewish  king  atrted  on  the  defensive. 
The  war  was  provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who 
hirwl  the  services  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  among 
othei's,  to  help  them  against  the  jie'iple  of  Israel, 
ana  obtained  in  this  way  auxiliaries  to  the  amount 
of  .■5:5,Ot»0  men.  The  allie*  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  l>y  .loab,  who  engaged  the  .Syrians  in  {(ersou 
with  the'  flower  of  his  troops  (2  Sam.  x.  9).  Ha- 
dadezer,  upon  this,  made  a  last  effort.  He  sent 
KT'*s  the  Kupliraies  into  .Mesojiotimiia,  and  "drew 
that  wnt  beyond  the 
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once  mo.e  renewed  the  stiug.'le  with  the  Israelites. 
who  were  now  commanded  by  David  himself,  ihe 
crisis  being  such  as  seemed  to  demand  the  p;  esence 
of  the  king.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Helam — » 
place,  the  situation  of  which  is  uncertain  (Helam  . — 
where  the  Syrians  of  2^bah  and  tlieir  new  allie* 
were  deftAted  with  great  slaughter,  losing  l>etween 
40,000  and  50,000  men.  Af^r  this  we  h  -nr  of  no 
more  hostilities.  The  petty  princes  hitherto  tri- 
butary to  Hadadezer  traiisfen-ed  their  allegiance  ia 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
became  a  va-isal  to  David. 

Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man  of  Zobah, 
one  of  tlie  subjects  of  HatLidezer — Rezon,  son  of 
Eliadah — having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Helain, 
and  "gathered  a  band"  (i.e.  a  body  of  irregular 
marauders),  marched  southward,  and  contrived 
to  make  himself  master  of  Damascus,  where  he 
reigned  (apparently)  for  some  fifty  years,  proving 
a  tierce  adversary  to  Israel  all  through  the  reign 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23-25;.  Solomon  also  was 
(it  would  seem)  engaged  in  a  war  with  Zobali  itself. 
The  Hamath- Zubah,  again.st  which  he  "  went  np  " 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3),  was  probably  a  town  in  that 
countiy  which  resisted  his  authority,  and  which  he 
accoi-dingly  attacked  and  subdued.  This  is  the  last 
that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.  The  name, 
however,  is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of  2k>bah  seems  to 
inten-ene  between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  falling 
thus  into  the  regular  line  of  march  of  the  Assyrian 
armies.  Seveiul  As.syrian  monarchs  relate  that 
they  took  tribute  from  Zobah,  while  othei-s  speak 
of  having  traversed  it  on  their  way  to  or  fiom 
Palestine.  [G.  R.] 

ZO'BEBAH (nnaV :  2a$aed;  A\ex.Xu$vPd- 
Suboba).  Son  of  Coz,  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
trilie  of  Judali  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

ZO'HAR  (■'nV:  Saop:  Seor).  1.  Father  oi 
Ephron  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9). 

2.  (Sohar,  Soar.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi.  lO  ;  Ex.  ri.  15y ;  called  Zeraii  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  24. 

zohel'p:th,  the  stone  'rhn^n  \2Vi. 

KlBrj  rov  ZMfKtdti;  Alex.  roi>  \i0oy  rou  Zu«\t0: 
lapis  Zohelcthi.  This  was  •' by  En  Kogel"  (IK. 
i.  9^;  and  therefore,  if  En  Hogel  be  the  modern 
Cm'cd-Deraj,  this  stone,  "  whera  Adonijah  slew 
sheep  and  oxen,"  was  in  all  likelihood  not  far 
from  the  well  of  the  Virgin.  [En  Koikl.]  Tk, 
Targuroi.-sU  traitslatr  it  "  the  rolling  stone ;"  and 
Jarchi  aflirms  that  it  wax  •  large  stone  (U  «>-hich 
the  young  men  tried  their  strength  in  attompting 
to  roll  it.     Others  make  it  "  tlie  serjient  sUme 

(Gesen.),  as  if  from  the  root  7nT,  "  to  creep." 
Jerome  simply  says,  "  Zoelet  trutum  sive  pr\> 
tractum."  Others  connect  it  with  running  water; 
but  there  is  nothing  strained  in  making  it  "  tht 
stone  of  tlie  conduit "  (n^'ntOi  Mcuchtlah),  from 
its  proximity  to  the  great  rock-conduit  or  con- 
duits that  jiuured  into  SiUmm,  Bochart's  idea  i» 
that  Uie  Hobiew  woixl  tohcl  denotes  "  a  slow  mo- 
tion" I  Ilieroz.  jMirt  i.  b.  1,  c.  9):  "the  I'ulli-rs 
here  pre»,Mng  out  the  water  which  dro|i|>«ti  fi-»m 
j  the  clothe*  that  they  had  washv<i  in  the  well  cnlhvi 


forth    ihe   Syrians   that  wTie  beyond  the   river 

'!  Chr.  xix.  lij>,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  j>art  m  i  Kogel."     If  this  be  the  ca»«,  then  we  luive  some 
the  v.tur.     With  these  alliut  aad  (lis  own  uoops  he  ;  i>ntcs  ot  this  ancient  cui.l'^ro  at  tiie  m.'wive  hi(ju>t- 
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work  below  the  pi-esont  Birkd  el-  Uamra,  where 
the  donkevs  wait  for  their  load  of  skins  from  the 
well,  niid  wliei«  the  Arab  washerwomen  may  be 
Men  to  this  day  beatinp  their  clothes.* 

The  practice  of  placing  stones,  and  naming  them 
from  a  person  or  an  event,  is  very  common.  Jacob 
did  so  at  Bethel  'Gen.  xxviii.  22,  xxxv.  14;  Jiee 
Bochai-t's  Canaan,  pp.  785,  786);  and  he  did  it 
again  when  pa:  ting  from  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  45). 
Joshua  set  np  stones  in  Jonlar  and  Gilgal,  at  the 
command  of  (lod  (Josh.  iv.  S -20) ;  and  afiaiu  in 
Shechem  (.losh.  xxiv.  26).  Near  Bethshemesh 
there  was  the  Ehen-gedolah  ('•  great  stone,"  1  Sam. 
vi.  14),  called  also  Abel-qedolah  ("  the  great  weep- 
ing," 1  Siim.  vi.  18).  there  ^ts,  i\\e  f^l>en-Bohan, 
south  of  Jerich:?,  in  the  plains  of  Jordan  (Josh. 
XV.  6,  xviii.  17),  "the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son 
»f  Reuben,"  the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the  Ciccar,  or 
"  plain  "  of  Joi-dan,  a  memorial  of  the  son  or  f^-and- 
son  of  Jacob's  eldest  bora,  for  which  the  writer 
once  looked  in  vain,  but  which  Felix  Fabri  in  the 
15th  century  (Evojjat.  ii.  82),  professes  to  have 
seen.  The  Rabbis  preserve  the  memory  of  thi."?  stone 
in  a  book  called  Eben-Bohan,  or  the  touchstone 
'Chron.  of  Rabbi  Joseph,  transl.  by  Biallobloteky,  i. 
i92).  There  was  the  stone  set  up  by  Samuel  be- 
tween Mizpeh  and  Shen,  Eben-fJzer,  "  the  stone  of 
help"  (1  Sam.  vii.  11,  12).  There  was  the  Great 
Stone  on  which  Samuel  slew  the  sacrifices,  after 
the  great  battle  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  33).  There  was  the  Eben-Ezel  ("  lapis  dis- 
cessus  vel  abitus,  a  discessu  Jonathanis  et  David  is," 
Simonis,  Onom.  p.  156),  where  David  hid  himself, 
and  which  some  Talmudists  identify  with  Zoheleth. 
Lai'ge  stones  have  always  obtained  for  themselves 
peculiar  names,  from  their  shape,  their  position, 
their  connexion  with  a  person  or  an  event.  In  the 
Sinaitic  Desert  the  writer  found  the  Hajar-el-Rekah 
("stone  of  the  rider"),  Hajar-el-Ful  ("stone  of 
the  beau"),  Hajar  Musa  ("stone  of  Moses"). 
The  subject  oi stoiies  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
and  has  not  in  any  i-espect  been  exhausted.  (See  the 
Notes  of  De  Sola  and  Lindenthal  in  theii'  edition  of 
Genesis,  pp.  175,  226;  Bochait's  Cajtoan,  p.  785; 
Vossius  de  Idolatr.  vi.  38  ;  Scaliger  on  Eusebius, 
p.  198;  Heraldus  on  Ai-nobius,  b.  vii.,  and  Elmen- 
horstius  on  Arnobins  ;  also  a  long  note  of  Ouzelius  in 
his  edition  o( Minncins  Felix,  p.  15  ;  Calmet's  Frag- 
ments, Nos.  166,  735, 736  ;  Kitto's  Palestine.  See, 
besides,  the  works  of  antiquaries  on  stones  and  stone 
circles  ;  and  an  intei'esting  account  of  the  curious 
I'hoeiiician  Hajar  Chem  in  Malta,  in  Tallack's  recent 
volume  on  that  island,  pp.  115-127.)        [H.  B.] 

■  We  give  the  following  Rabbinical  note  on  Zoheleth, 
ttam  the  Arabic  Commentary  of  Tanchum  of  Jerusalem, 
translated  by  Haarbrucker : — 

"Ver.  9.  n^ntn  Verbum  ^H^  signiflcationem  trepi- 
datlcnls  habet  et  reptationis  et  cunctatlonis  In  Incessu. 
Inde  Satumum  V^,*  appellaverunt  propter  multos  ejus 
regrcssus  incessusque  retrogrados.  Eaque  sententia  est 
In  verbis  KI^XI  ^Fl^nT  (Hi-  32,  6)  I.  e.  cunctabar  vobis 
respondere  consiliumque  nieum  vobiscum  communlcare, 
propterea  quia  vos  verebar  et  gravilatem  aetatis  vestrae 
aalruirabar.  Serpcntes  IQy  ^pniT  apptllantur,  quia  in 
lerra  serpunt,  et  ob  incessum  suum  quasi  trepidantem 
cnnctantemque.     Inde  porcj  dicuut:  (Sabb.  fol   65,  b.) 

pbn'Tn  hv  psLiijn  n-."'  \ih'^  (vid.  Mischn.  Mik- 

vaoUi,  cap.  5),  pjiV^I  |  vHTi  COni  '••  e.  aqua  lenlter 
fliiena  in  terra.    Fortasse  igitur  ri7niTri  |3N  similiter 
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ZO'HETH  (nnit:  Zwiv.  Alex.  Zmxi^ 
Xoheth).  Son  of  Islii  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Ch» 
iv.  20). 

ZO'PHAH  (HQ'iV  :  ^M<pi.  ;  Alex.  1«i<f>ip  : 
Supha).  Son  of  Helem,  or  Hotham,  the  son  of 
Hcber,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  35,  36). 

ZO'PHAI  (*bW  :  2oi*</)f :  Sophat).  A  Ko 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Elkanah  and  ancestor  of  Sa- 
muel (1  Chr.  vi.  26  [H]).    In  ver.  35  he  is  called 

ZUPH. 

ZO'PHAR  ClSiV:  2»<^(fp:  Sophar].  One  of 
the  three  friends  of  Job  CJob  ii.  11,  xi.  1,  xx.  1,  xlii 
9).  He  is  called  in  the  Hebrew,  "  the  Naamathite,' 
and  in  the  LXX.  "the  Minaean,"  and  "  the  king  of 
the  Minaeans." 

ZO'PHIM,  THE  FIELD  OF  (D^BX  H'lB' : 
Hypos  aKo-Kiav  :  locus  sublimis).  A  spot  on  •  or 
neiir  the  top  of  Pisgah,  from  which  B.ilaam  hat' 
his  second  view  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  (Num 
xxiii.  14).  If  the  woixi  sadeh  (rendered  "  field  ", 
may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then  the  "  field 
of  Zophim"  was  a  cultivated  ••  spot  high  up  on 
the  top  of  the  range  of  Fisgah.  But  that  word 
is  the  almost  invariable  tenn  for  a  portion  of  the 
upper  district  of  !Moab,  and  therefore  may  have 
had  some  local  sense  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
notice,  and  in  which  it  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  spot  in  question.  The  position  of  the  field 
of  Zophim  is  not  defined,  it  is  only  said  that 
it  commanded  merely  a  portion  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  Israel.  Neither  do  the  ancient  versions 
afford  any  clue.  The  Tai-gum  of  Onkelos,  the 
LXX.,  and  the  Peshito-Syriac  take  Zophim  in  the 
sense  of  "  watchers  "  or  "  lookers-out,"  and  trans- 
late it  accordingly.  But  it  is  probably  a  Hebrew 
version  of  an  aboriginal  name,  related  to  that 
which  in  other  places  of  the  present  records  appears 
as  Mizpeh  or  Mizpah.*  May  it  not  be  the  samf 
place  which  later  in  the  history  is  mentioned  (onct 
only)  as  Mizpah-Moab? 

Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  Attdrus  with  Pisgah, 
mentions  {Handbook,  300  a)  that  the  ruins  o{  JUain, 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  are  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  which  he  regards  as 
the  field  of  Zophim.  [G.] 

ZO'RAH  (TWri  :  3op<i0,  Sopaa,  Sopoo ;  Alex. 
^apaa,  2apo,  Apaa ;  Joseph.  'Sapiaffa:  Saraa). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of  the  tnbe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41).  It  is  previously  mentioned 
(xv.  33)  in  the  catalogue  of  Judah,  among  the  places 

expllcandum  est,  nimirum  lapis  volutalus  et  hie  illic 
tractus,  quem  saepe  quasi  ludentes  volvebant ;  ant  sensus 
est  eum  per  se  f\ilsge  teretem  (volubllem)  a^'cllviuttia 
instar,  cujus  latus  alterura  elatius,  alterum  depressitis 
esset  in  modum  pontis  exstructl,  in  quo  ad  locum  al- 
tiorem  sine  gradibus  ascendatur ;  quem  tJ'Q^  vocavemnt 
qualemque  ad  altare  struxenint,  ut  eo  ascenderent,  quom 
ad  altare  per  gradus  ascendere  nou  llceret  (Ex.  xx  23). 
Nee  absurdum  mihl  videtur  eundem  fuisse  hunc  .apidem 
atque  eum,  qui  In  Davidis  Jonathanique  bistorla  J3J( 
?TNn  vocatus  est,  quem  Interpretantur  lapidem  via- 
tortun,  ad  quem  videlicet  vlatores  devertebant.  Tcrguni 
h.  L  XniDD  J3X  transtulit  i.  e.  altus;  fortasse  enini 
lapis  aHus  full  et  elatus,  quem  viatores  e  longinquc 
conspicerenL" 

o  oee  Stanley,  S.  4  P.,  Appendix,  $15. 

'  The  Targum  treats  the  names  Mizpeh  and  Zopl.iu;  v 
identiial  translating  them  both  by  NHIDD. 
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n  the  di&trict  of  the  Shefelah  (A.  V.  Zoreah).   In  1 
both  lists  it  i*  in  Immediate  proximity  to  Esktaol, 
and  the  two  are  ekewhei^  named  together  almost  I 
without  an  eiceptioii  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xri.  31,  xviii. 
3,  8,  U  ;  and  see  1  Chr.  ii.  h3).     Zorah  was  the  ! 
residence  of  Manoah  and  the  native  place  of  Samson.  I 
The  place  b»ith  of  his  birth  anJ  his  bunal  is  spe- 
ciHed  with  a  curious  minuteness  as  "  between  2^rah 
and  Lshtaol;"  "in  Mahaneh-Dan"  (Judg.  xiii.  25, 
rri.  31 ).     In  the  ^?nealogical  records  of  1  Chr.  (iL 
5:),  ir.  2  ,  the  "  Zareathites  and  E^taulites "  are 
Kirec  as  descended  from  (i.  e.  colonised  bj-)  Kirjath> 
learini. 

Zorah  is  mentioned  amcngst  the  placi4  fortified 
br  Hehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  re-inha- 
bited by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  (Xeh.  xi.  29,  A.  V.  Zaueah). 

In  the  Ommasticon  {lapia  and  "  Saara ")  it  is 
mentioned  as  lying  some  10  miles  north  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the  Jewish 
traveller  hap-Parchi  (Zunx's  Benjamin  of  Tud.  ii. 
441),  it  is  specified  as  three  houre  S.E.  of  Lydd. 
These  notices  agree  in  direction — though  in  neither 
is  the  distance  nearly  sutficient — with  tiie  modan 

village  of  SAr'ah  (AC w^),  which  has  been  visited 

bj  Dr.  Robinson  [B.  R.  iii.  153)  and  Tobler  (3«« 
Wand.  181-3).  It  lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a 
kharp  pointed  conical  hill,  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
nuiges  which  there  meet  and  foi-m  the  nuith  side 
of  the  Wiidy  Gkur6h,  the  northernmost  of  the 
two  branches  which  unite  just  below  Sur'ah,  and 
form  the  great  VVady  Surar.  Near  it  are  to  be 
Men  the  remains  of  Z&noah,  Bethshemesh,  Timnath, 
and  other  places  more  or  less  frequently  mentioned 
witli  it  in  the  narrative.  l!L<ditaol,  however,  has  not 
jet  been  identified.  The  ])osition  of  Sur'ah  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ralley,  which  forms  one  of  the  inlets 
from  the  great  lowland,  explains  its  fortification  by 
I>l)oboam.  The  spring  is  a  short  distance  below  the 
▼illat^,  "a  noble  fouatiun  " — this  was  at  tlie  end  of 
April — "  walled  up  square  with  large  hewo  stones, 
and  (pushing  over  with  fine  water.  As  we  passed 
oil,"  continues  Dr.  Robinson,  with  a  more  poetical 
tone  than  is  his  wont,  "  we  overtook  no  less  than 
twelve  wumen  toiling  upwards  to  the  village,  each 
with  her  jar  ot'  wator  on  her  head.  The  village, 
the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountain,  the  females 
bearing  water,  all  transported  us  bock  to  ancient 
times,  when  in  all  probability  the  mother  of  Somsou 
odea  in  like  manner  visital  the  fountain  and  toiled 
ho-i;ward  with  her  jiir  of  water." 

In  the  A.  V.  the  name  ap|ean  also  as  Za- 
RKAii  and  ZOREAii.  The  first  of  these  is  pirhap 
most  nearly  accurate.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same 
III  all.  [G.] 

ZO  UATHITES,  THE  ('nrvVn :  rov  'A^»- 
f«f ;  Alex.  T.  2a^(9<:  Sarathi),  i.e.  the  people  of 
Zorah,  are  meutioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  2  as  descends! 
from  Sliobal,  one  of  the  Mns  of  Judah,  who  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  52,  is  stat«l  to  have  founded  Kiijath- 
jearim,  from  whicli  again  "  the  Zareathites  and  the 
Kshtaulites  "  were  oolonixed.  [G.] 

ZO  REAR  (nin^ :  'Pia;  Alei.  lapwi:  Saraa). 
Anotlitr  '^and  slifhtly  more  acrtu-ate)  foi-m  of  the 
wane  usually  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Zorah,  bui 
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once  as  Zakeah.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  all 
cases.  Zoreah  oocura  only  iii  Josh.  xr.  S3,  among 
the  towns  of  Judah.  The  place  appears  however 
to  have  come  later  into  tiie  possession  of  Uaa, 
[Zorah.]  [G.] 

ZO'RITES,  THE  C*r«n  =  'noapti  ;  Alex. 
Hffapati :  Sarai),  are  named  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  54),  apparently  (though  the  passage 
is  probably  in  great  confusion)  amougst  the  descend- 
ants  of  Salma  and  near  connexions  of  Joab.  The 
Targum  regards  the  word  as  being  a  contraction  for 
"the  Zorathites;"  but  this  does  not  seem  likely, 
since  the  Zareathites  ai'e  mentionea  in  ver.  52  of 
the  same  genealogy  in  another  connection. 

ZOROB'ABEL.  {Zopo&i$f\:  Zo-6bahel),  1 
Esd.  iv.  13  ;  V.  5-70  ;  vi.  2-29  ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  11 ; 
Matt.  i.  12,  13;  Luke  iii.  27.     [Zerubbabel.] 

ZU'AR  Oy^V  :  2«7<^  ••  Smr).  Father  of 
Nethaneel  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23, 
X.  15). 

ZUPH,  THE  LAND  OF  (Bj^V  p« :   <.'j 

Tijy  *l,(l<p  ;  Alex,  us  yijv  2(<^ :    Syr.  Peshito, 

>0.  ,  Tsur :  Vulg.  terra  Si^).    A  district  at  which 

Saul  and  his  servant  arrived  afler  passing  through 
those  of  Shalislia,  of  Shalim,  and  of  the  Beojamites^ 
(1  Sam.  ix.  5  only).  It  evidently  contained  the  city 
in  which  they  encountered  Samuel  (ver.  6),  and 
that  again,  if  the  conditions  of  the  nan-ative  are  to 
be  accepted,  was  certainly  not  far  from  the  '"  tomb 
of  liachel,"  probably  the  spot  to  which  that  name 
is  still  attached,  a  short  distance  north  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  name  Zuph  is  connected  in  a  singular 
manner  with  Samuel.  One  of  His  ancestors  was 
named  Zuph  (1  Sam.  i.  1  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  35)  or 
Zophai  (ib.  27);  and  his  native  place  was  called 
liainathaim-zophim  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the 
"  land  of  Zuph "  had  any  connexion  with  either 
of  these.  If  Ramathaim-xophim  was  the  pr<>seiit 
Neby  Sanuoil — and  thei-e  is,  to  say  the  lt>:i>t,  a 
strong  probability  that  it  was— then  it  is  dithcnit 
to  imagine  that  liamatliaim-zophim  can  have  been 
in  the  land  of  Zuph,  when  the  latter  was  near 
Kochel's  sepulchie,  at  least  seven  miles  distant  nxim 
the  former.  Ifeby  SamtcH  too,  if  anywhere,  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  tlie  territory  of  Benjamin,  whereas 
we  have  seen  tbot  the  land  of  Zir^^  was  ouuidt 
of  it. 

The  name,  too,  in  its  various  forms  of  Zophim 
Mizpeh,  Mizpah,  Z<>phatltah,  was  too  common  io 
the  Holy  Laind,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  tc 

Crmit  of  much  strew  being  laid  oo  its  oocurreooe 
re. 

The  only  passible  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  m 
modri-n  Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  b« 
found  in  Soba,  a  weU-known  place  aboat  irrsn  miles 
due  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  6  re  miles  south-west  ef 
if«by  Samwil.  TUa  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  R.  ii.  8,  9) 
onoe  proposed  aa  tha  rejireaMitatiTe  of  Ramiiihaun 
Zopkim;  and  althoo^  oa  tqiogrjuhical  grounds  lit 
virtually  renouaoas  toe  iim  (see  the  feotaota  to  the 
same  pages),  yet  tboaa  grounds  aaad  not  airoiUrW 
oflect  iU  idoQtitj  with  Zuph.  proridcd  other  ontf 


•  A*  if  re«Ung  S)*V  (Tsipta  ).  which  Ibe  oriffinal  mt    Zlph  (W<J). 
(rrthih)  of  1  Cair.  n!  SS  »Ull  exhlbiu  for  Zufb  (Me  <      ••  if'odeed  the 
leargin  of  A.  V.).    This  is  a  totally  listUxt  oshm  !^oia    Bri^iiuntn. 


'  land  of  Yemtol  '  Iw  (be  tcnitanr  «l 
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zura 


ei  J«retions  do  not  interfere.  If  Shalim  and  Sha]ish& 
ware  to  the  N.K.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Taiyiheli,  then 
S>'ul'8  route  to  the  land  of  Benjamin  would  be  S.  oi 
S.''V.,  and  pui-suing  the  same  direction  he  would 
anive  at  the  neighbournood  of  Soha.  But  this  is 
at  the  best  no  more  than  conjecture,  and  unless 
tlie  land  of  Zuph  extended  a  good  distince  east  of 
8oba,  the  city  in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel 
took  place  could  hardly  be  sufficiently  near  to 
Rachel's  sepulchre. 

The  signification  of  the  name  Zuph  is  quite 
doubtful.  Gesenius  explains  it  to  mean  ♦'  honey  "  ; 
while  Ftiret  understands  it  as  "abounding  with 
water."  It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  when  the 
LXX.  version  was  made,  the  name  pi-obably  stood 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  Ziph  (Tsiph).  Zophim  is 
usually  considered  to  signify  watchmen  or  lookers- 
out  ;  hence,  prophets ;  in  which  sense  the  author 
of  the  Targum  has  actually  rendered  1  Sam.  ix.  5 — 
"  they  came  into  the  land  in  which  was  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah."  fG.] 

ZUPH  (Cl-I V :  2o(5(|>  in  1  Chr. :  Suph).  A  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Elkanah  and  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  35  [20]).  In  1  Chr.  vi. 
25  he  is  called  Zophai. 

ZUE  n-1V:  2oi5p:  Sur).  1.  One  of  the  five 
princes  of  Midian  who  were  slain  by  the  Israelites 
when  Balaam  fell  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  His  daughter 
Cozbi  was  killed  by  Phinehas,  together  witli  her 
paramour  Zimri  the  Simeonite  chieftain  (Num. 
XXV.  15).  He  appeai-s  to  have  been  in  some  way 
subject  to  Sihoii  king  of  the  Amorites  (Josh. 
xiii.  21). 

2.  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of  Gibeon  by  his 
wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

ZU'RIEL  (^Nn-1V :   2o.<pt^X  :  Suriel).     Son 

of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the  Merarite  Levites  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  iii.  35). 

ZURISHADDA'I  ("••^B'n-IV:  Soupjo-oSaf : 
Surisaddai).     Father  of  Shelumiel,  the  chief  of  the 


•  '■  Sensum  magis  quam  verbum  ex  verix)  transferentes" 
(Jerome,  Qv/iest.  Hebr.  in  Gen.).  Schumann  (Genesis, 
237)  suggests  that  for  D'T-ITH  they  read  D^"''^??-  The 
riinage  in  the  initial  letter  is  the  same  which  Kwald 
JTI  pos«g  in  Identifying  Ham  (jen.  xiv.  6)  with  Ammon. 


ZUZIMS,  THE 

tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  L 
6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19).  It  is  remarkalU 
that  this  and  Ammishaddai,  the  only  names  in  tks 
Bible  ot  which  Shaddai  forms  a  pai't,  should  occur 
in  the  same  list.  In  Judith  (viii.  1)  Zurishaddai 
appeal's  as  SalasadaJ. 

ZU'ZIMS,  THE  (Cp-rri:  fdyji  lirxvpd  iti 
both  MSS. :  Zuzim ;  but  Jerome  in  Quaest.  Hebr. 
gentes  fortes').  Tiie  name  of  an  ancient  people 
who  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by  them  (Gen. 
xiv.  5  only).  Of  the  etymology  or  signification  of 
the  name  nothing  is  known.  The  LXX.,  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  and  Sam.  Version  (with  an  eye  to  some 
root  not  now  ■  recognizable),  render  it  "  strong 
people."  The  Arab.  Version  of  Saadiah  (in  Walton's 
Poiyglott)  gives  ed-Dahakin,  by  which  it  is  uncel>" 
tain  whether  a  proper  name  or  an  appellative  is 
intended.  Othei-s  understand  by  it  "  the  wan- 
derei-s"  (Le  Clerc,  from  t-lt),  or  "dwarfs"  (Mi- 
chaelis,  Suppl.  No.  GOe).**  Hai-dly  more  ascertainable 
is  the  situation  which  the  Zuzim  occupied.  The 
progress  of  the  invaders  was  from  noilh  to  south. 
They  first  encountered  the  Hephaim  in  Ashteioth 
Karnaim  (near  the  Leja  in  the  north  of  the  Hauran); 
next  the  Ztizim  in  Ham ;  and  next  the  Emim  in 
Shaveh  i\iriathaim.  The  last  named  place  has  not 
been  identified,  but  was  probably  not  far  north  of 
the  Arnon.  There  is  therefore  some  plausibility 
in  the  suggestion  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  308  note), 
provided  it  is  etymologically  correct,  that  Ham, 
on,  is  Dy,  Am,  i.  e.  Ammon ;  and  thus  that  the 
Zuzim  inhabited  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  were  identical  with  the  Zamzummim,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  exterminated  iuid  succeeded  in 
their  land  by  the  Ammonites.  This  suggestion  has 
been  already  mentioned  under  Zamzummim,  but  at 
the  best  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  conjecture,  in 
respect  to  which  the  writer  desires  to  say  with 
Rehmd — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  fitter 
sentence  with  which  to  conclude  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible — "  conjecturae,  quibus  non  delectamur."  [G.] 


»  Or.mjujing  tke  Arable  ^  , 


U3J- 


By  adopting  tlila 


(which  however  Gesenius,  Thes.  510  a,  resists),  and  alter- 
ing the  points  of  DPIB  to  DHS,  as  it  is  plain  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  read  them,  Michaelis  Ingeniously  obtains  tb« 
following  readi'g:  They  smote  the  giants  in  A.-tteroth 
Kamaim,  and  the  people  of  smaller  (i.e.  ordinary)  etatufe. 
who  were  with  them  " 
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